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PuBiiiSHBRS'  Note  to  the  American  Edition. 

This  important  English  work  is  offered  to  the  American  public,  without  change  or  revision^  in  the  belief  that 
:  many  American  scholars  will  desire  to  have,  for  comparative  reference,  the  dictionary  which  is  commonly 

accepted  in  Great  Britain  as  the  standard  authority  upon  the  English  language.  More  than  ten  years  have 
'  been  spent  by  the  English  editors  in  carefully  revising  the  text  of  the  present  edition,  with  reference  to  new 

discoveries  in  philology,  science,  and  mechanics,  and  in  greatly  augmenting  the  list  of  words  and  the 
>  illustrations.    It  is  now  probably  the  most  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  and  this  fact, 

'  together  with  its  encyclopaedic  character,  gives  it  great  value  as  a  book  of  reference  for  specialists  and  the 

^  general  reader. 

[  New  York,  January,  1883.  THE  CENTURY  CO. 

From  the  RBErACE  to  the  English  Edition. 

The  publication  of  The  Imperial  Dictionary  op  the  Engush  Language,  as  edited 
by  Dr.  Ogilvie,  was  commenced  in  January,  1847,  and  completed  in  the  year  1850 ;  in  1854 
the  publication  of  the  Supplement  was  begun,  and  it  was  finished  the  following  year 
(1855).  In  this  form  the  Imperial  Dictionary  was  before  the  public  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  was  widely  accepted  as  a  standard  lexicon  of  the  English  language, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  useful  for  the  purposes  of  general  reference  and  every-day  require- 
ment ;  the  latter  fact  being  amply  attested  by  its  continuous  and  steady  sale  over  that 
somewhat  lengthened  period  of  years. 

An  important  and  highly  useful  feature  which  distinguished  this  work  very  much 
from  all  other  English  Dictionaries  was  the  employment  of  pictorial  illustrations  in 
the  text.  The  idea  of  using  pictorial  iUustrations  in  this  manner  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  well-known  dictionary  of  Nathan  Bailey,  a  certain  number  of  wood-cuts, 
chiefly  explanatory  of  heraldic  and  mathematical  terms,  being  inserted  in  the  edition  of 
his  dictionary  published  in  1726-27  (2  vols.  8vo),  while  a  greater  number  was  inserted 
in  later  editions.  In  no  previous  English  Dictionary,  however,  .was  this  aid  to  the 
elucidation  of  definitions  and  descriptions  carried  into  effect  so  thoroughly  and  systemat- 
ically as  in  Ogilvie^s  Imperial  Dictionary.  In  such  high  estimation  was  this  new  feature 
held  that  the  publishers  of  other  dictionaries,  both  in  this  country  and  America,  have 
followed  the  same  example. 

But  the  never-ceasing  process  of  growth,  change,  and  expansion — to  which  the  English, 
like  all  other  living  languages,  is  subject — having  gone  on  with  unabated  rapidity  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  work,  it  had  at  length  ceased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements, 
more  especially  in  a  time  of  great  intellectual  a;btivity  such  as  the  present.  During  the 
period  comprising  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hosts  of  new  words  and  terms 
connected  with  aU  departments  of  human  thought  and  action  have  come  into  everyday  use  j 
much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  etymology  and  history  of  English  words,  and 
the  literature  of  the  country  has  been  more  generally  and  more  thoroughly  studied  than 
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previously.  The  time,  therefore,  seemed  fully  to  have  arrived  for  bringing  out  the  Imperial 
Dictionary  in  an  improved  form,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition,  in 
which  substantially  a  New  Work  is  laid  before  the  reader,  so  greatly  has  the  book  been 
altered  and  enlarged.  ^ 

The  most  readily  appreciated  result  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  this  edition — labour 
continued  for  more  than  ten  years — will  be  seen  in  the  augmentation  of  the  vocabulary, 
which  has  been  increased  by  at  least  30,000  words,  the  work  being  now  estimated  to 
contain  about  130,000  words  or  separate  entries — a  number  much  greater  than  is  con 
tained  in  any  English  dictionary  hitherto  published. 

The  additions  made  to  the  vocabulary  naturally  consist  largely  of  terms  belonging  to 
science,  technology,  and  the  arts  in  general;  but  besides  these  there  have  been  inserted 
great  numbers  of  words  used  by  modem  poets  and  prose  writers,  as  well  as  by  writers 
of  all  kinds  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  but  not  hitherto  brought 
together  in  any  one  dictionary.  Other  additions  that  may  be  particularly  mentioned 
are  Scotch  words  used  by  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  writers,  together  with 
numerous  provincial  English  words;  many  Americanisms;  and  such  foreign  words  as  are 
frequently  met  with  in  English  books.  It  has  been  thought  right  to  include  also  a  large 
number  of  the  colloquialisms  and  even  slang  words  and  phrases  so  freely  used  in  modem 
literature  of  the  lighter  class,  and  frequently  heard  in  conversation,  though  of  course 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  their  somewhat  peculiar  standing  and  character.  With  a 
view  to  collecting  suitable  additions  wherewith  to  enrich  the  vocabulary,  numerous  works 
both  literary  and  scientific  have  been  specially  read  by  the  editorial  staff  and  others. 

Had  an  increase  of  the  number  of  separate  entries  been  deemed  of  special  importance, 
this  result  might  easily  have  been  achieved,  and  an  appearance  of  greater  copiousness 
imparted.  In  the  first  place  the  number  of  entries  of  compound  words  might  have  been 
increased  by  embodying  many  of  the  most  obvious  signification  which  have  been  omitted. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  however,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  drawing  any 
hard-and-fast  line  with  regard  to  the  insertion  of  words  of  this  kind,  and  the  tendency 
has  rather  been  to  inclusion  than  to  exclusion.  Again,  participles  are  not  inserted  as 
separate  words  when  they  are  merely  forms  of  verbs,  and  when  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity in  their  formation;  thus,  walking^  tralked  have  no  entries,  but  doHe,  made,  seen 
have.  When,  however,  they  also  form  adjectives,  and  are  used  in  senses  diverging  from 
those  of  their  verbs,  participles  are  entered  separately.  Thus,  loving  is  inserted  as  an 
adjective,  because  we  speak  of  hrhig  words,  loinng  looks,  &e.  So  verbal  nouns  in  ing 
are  not  entered  when  they  express  nothing  more  than  the  mere  act  expressed  by  their 
primitive;  but  when  they  have  a  concrete  meaning  or  denote  important  operations  (as 
the  word  engraving)^  they  are  defined  in  a  separate  article.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that,  with  the  excepticm  of  Chaucerian  words,  comparatively  few  words  will  be  found  in 
this  Dictionary  that  are  peculiar  to  writers  before  the  sixteenth  century  (say  the  year 
1550),  the  earlier  period  of  the  language  not  falling  within  its  scope.  To  have  inserted 
words  and  forms  from  all  periods  of  the  language  would  certainly  have  greatly  increased 
the  copiousness  of  the  vocabulary,  but  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  and  price  of  the  work,  with- 
out thereby  imparting  a  corresponding  increase  of  value  for  the  vast  majority  of  readers. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  that  this  Dictionary  shall  adequately  fulfil  what  may 
Te  called  the  literary  functions  of  a  dictionary.  As  a  literary  dictionary  its  aim  is 
to  supply  a  key  to  the  written  works  in  the  language,  and  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  use 
of    the  language  itself,   by  registering,    defining,   and   explaining  the   various  meanings 
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which  are  or  have  been  attached  to  words  by  writers  both  new  and  old,  by  explaining 
idiomatic  phrases  and  peculiar  constructions,  by  distinguishing  obsolete  from  current 
meanings  and  usages,  as  well  as  obsolete  and  obsolescent  from  current  words,  by  marking 
whether  words  or  meanings  are  poetical,  colloquial,  .rare,  provincial,  and  the  like,  and  by 
carefully  distinguishing  between  words  closely  synonymous  in  signification. 

The  words  here  more  especially  referred  to  are  those  belonging  to  the  domain  of  liter- 
ature as  distinct  from  the  domain  of  science  and  the  arts — the  words  that  form  the  bones 
and  sinews  of  the  English  language,  and  give  it  its  special  character  as  a  means  for  the 
expression  of  thought  All  the  articles  on  such  words — comprising  innumerable  verbs, 
nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prepositions,  fee. — ^have  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  great  altera- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  definitions  formerly  given.  By  this  process  meanings  similar 
but  really  different  have  been  more  clearly  defined  and  distinguished  from  each  other,  the 
work  has  been  enriched  by  numerous  additional  meanings  and  phrases,  and  greater  con- 
ciseness, clearness,  and  precision  generally  have  been  attained;  while  various  omissions 
and  oversights  in  reference  to  grammatical  and  other  peculiarities  or  usages  have  been 
detected  and  rectified.  The  discrimination  of  synonyms  has  been  carried  out  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  must  prove  a  useful  feature,  as  no  doubt  will  also  the  grouping  of  a 
number  of  synonymous,  or  nearly  synonymous,  expressions  under  all  the  principal  words. 

This  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  be  rich  in  illustrative  quotations.  Such  quotations, 
as  showing  the  real  meanings  of  words  and  exemplifying  the  grammatical  constructions 
in  which  they  enter,  are  of  the  utmost  value,  and  many  thousands  have  been  added  in  the 
present  edition,  from  modem  poets,  novelists,  historians,  essayists,  critics,  &c.,  as  well  as 
from  standard  writers  of  an  older  date.  In  selecting  illustrative  passages  preference  has 
generally  been  given  to  such  as  are  interesting  in  themselves,  either  from  the  thought  con- 
veyed or  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed,  and  thus  many  of  the  most  notable 
utterances  of  the  best  English  writers  will  be  found  interspersed  through  the  pages 
of  the  book.  Other  extracts,  again,  contain  valuable  information  from  trustworthy  author- 
ities on  the  subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

By  the  encyclopaedic  method  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  work  the  advantages  of 
an  ordinary  dictionary  and  those  of  an  encyclopaedia  are  combined.  This  method  is 
the  only  one  of  real  value  so  far  as  concerns  a  vast  number  of  words  belonging  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  to  theology,  philosophy,  law,  politics,  manners  and  customs,  &c,  the 
majority  of  terms  of  this  description  being  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  elucidate  them 
satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  bare  definition,  since  such  a  definition,  however  exact  in  itself, 
often  conveys  Ettle  real  information  respecting  the  subject  defined.  For  instance,  under  the 
word  Stea/m-engine,  this  Dictionary  does  not  stop  short  after  defining  it  as  "an  engine 
worked  by  steam;"  it  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  principle,  construction,  and  action  of  the 
steam-engine,  some  particulars  regarding  the  various  kinds  of  engines,  and  a  succinct 
account  of  the  history  of  this  invention,  and  the  article  is  illustrated  by  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  a  condensing  engine,  having  explanatory  references  to  all  the  principal  parts. 
So  also  with  regard  to  Horse,  To  say  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  it  is  "  a  neighing  quadruped 
used  in  war,  and  draught,  and  carriage"  is  to  add  little  or  nothing  to  any  one's  knowledge. 
But  in  this  Dictionary  a  small  article  is  devoted  to  the  horse,  giving  some  general  and 
scientific  particulars  regarding  the  animal  and  its  different  breeds,  accompanied  by  an 
engraving  which  explains  graphically  such  terms  as  "crest,"  "withers,"  "pastern,"  &a 

In  regard  to  a  great  many  words  falling  under  this  category  the  aid  of  the  draughts- 
man and  engraver  has  been  called  in  to  supplement  the  written  definitions.     The  engraved 
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figures,  about  four  thousand  in  number,  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  work  testify  to 
the  value  of  this  mode  of  conveying  information,  besides  adding  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  volumes.  These  important  advantages  have  not  been  attained  without  the 
expenditure  of  an  amount  of  care,  time,  and  labour,  which  a  simple  inspection  of  the 
figures  on  the  pages  does  not  render  easily  apparent.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  each 
figure  represents  a  fact  which  no  invention  could  supply,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  the 
providing  of  these  pictorial  facts,  and  the  research  required  to  obtain  them  in  such  form 
as  would  really  illustrate  the  definitions,  must  have  entailed  no  ordinary  amount  of  labour, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  had  to  be  thus  treated. 
The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  illustrations  for  both  the  present  and  the  former 
edition,  have  been  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Blackie.  The  replacements 
and  new  figures  added  in  this  edition  extend  to  about  one  half  of  the  whole. 

While  aiming  at  comprehensiveness  and  catholicity  in  the  admission  of  words  and  terms, 
this  Dictionary  does  not  profess  to  contain  all  those  belonging  to  every  art  and  science, 
nor  will  these  ever  be  found  all  collected  together  in  any  one  Dictionary;  yet  it  cer- 
tainly contains  far  more  than  the  generality  of  readers  are  ever  likely  to  meet  with. 
It  will  be  found  especially  full  in  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology,  Miner- 
alogy, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Anatomy,  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
ArchsBology,  Architecture,  Engineering,  Machinery,  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce. Among  the  words  belonging  to  the  department  of  natural  history  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  include  the  Latin  or  semi -Latinized  names  of  the  principal  orders, 
families,  genera,  fee.,  both  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  secure  accuracy  in 
the  definition  of  scientific  terms,  and  correctness  generally  in  the  treatment  of  scientific 
subjects,  the  articles  belonging  to  the  various  sciences  have  been  carefully  revised  by 
men  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  the  respective  branches. 

The  advance  that  the  science  of  comparative  philology  has  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  the  numerous  recent  investigations  into  the  philology  and 
history  of  the  English  language  and  other  kindred  tongues,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
etymological  portion  of  the  work  should  be  entirely  remodelled.  This  has  accordingly 
been  done,  and  full  use  has  been  made  of  the  labours  of  both  English  and  foreign 
philologists  and  etymologists  in  effecting  the  requisite  changes.  The  aim  has  always  been 
to  state  in  a  concise  form  such  facts  regarding  the  derivations  of  the  various  words  as 
might  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  inquirers  in  general,  and  to  avoid  such  extended  treat- 
ment as  could  only  be  appreciated  by  persons  having  some  special  knowledge  of  philology. 
Articles  on  the  principal  prefixes  and  afi^es  will  be  found  at  their  proper  places  registered 
alphabetically  throughout  the  work,  and  some  interesting  and  useful  facts  are  given  in  the 
articles  dealing  with  the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  Pronunciation  has  been  inserted  throughout  according  to  the  best  usage,  the 
words  in  all  cases  being  re-spelled  according  to  a  simple  and  easily  intelligible  system  of 
transliteration.  As  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  cannot  be  said  to  be  settled,  alter- 
native pronunciations  have  been  given  in  cases  where  more  than  one  seemed  to  be  well 
established.  Li  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  readers,  lists  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Scriptural  and  other  ancient  Proper  Names,  and  of  Modeni  (Jeographical  Names, 
with  their  pronunciation  suitably  marked  have  been  appended,  besides  several  other  useful 
lists. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  by  name  the  various  publications  from  which  aid  has 
been  derived   in  bringing   this  Dictionary  into  its  present  form.     All  the  most  recent 
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and  important  lexicographical  works,  as  well  as  others  of  an  earlier  date,  have  contributed 
something  of  value,  and  great  assistance  has  been  derived  from  some  of  them,  as  well  as 
from  concordances,  vocabularies,  grammatical  and  other  works;  while  in  revising  and 
drawing  up  the  encyclopaedic  articles,  the  most  recent  and  most  trustworthy  encyclopaedias 
home  and  foreign,  and  the  newest  works  treating  of  particular  branches  of  knowledge, 
have  been  consulted 

Notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  much  care  and  labour,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  present  work  can  be  perfect,  or  even  free  from  various  errors  and  defects;  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  imperfections  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  will  not  be  found  more  in 
number  or  greater  in  magnitude  than  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  extent,  and  so  difficult  and  so  laborious  in  execution.  The  hope,  indeed,  may 
confidently  be  expressed  that  the  work  as  a  whole  will,  for  many  years,  prove  sufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  English  readers,  and  will  rarely  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  consult  its  pages. 


Glasgow,  October,  1S82, 
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EXPLANATIONS 

REGARDING   PRONUNCIATION    AND    CHEMICAL    SYMBOLS. 


Vowels. 


ft. 

e, 
*. 
1. 
I. 
6. 


ch, 

J. 

uff. 


as  in 


as  in 


fate. 

fat 

fat 

fall 

me. 

met 

her. 

pine. 

pin. 

note. 


Vf         •  •     •    • 
wy         •   •    •  • 

ii, 

a,  .... 

8t  • •  •  • 
.  .... 
01,  .... 
oil. 

y»  •  •  •  • 


as  in 


»» 
ft 


not. 

move. 

tube. 

tub. 

huU. 

Sc.abune(Fr.n). 

oiL 


PEONUNCIATION. 

In  showing  the  pronunciation  the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood  method  has  been  adopted,  that  of  re-wUing 
the  word  in  a  different  form.  In  doing  so  the  same  letter  or  combination  of  letters  is  made  use  of  for  the  same 
ioundt  no  matter  by  what  letter  or  letters  the  sound  may  be  expressed  in  the  principal  word.  The  key  by  this 
means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having  only  to  bear  in  mind  one  mark  for  each  sound. 

Aooent. — Words  consisting  of  more  than  one  syllable 
receive  an  accent,  as  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  labour, 
the  second  of  dday,  and  the  third  of  comprehension.  The 
accented  syllable  is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  word, 
being  made  so  by  means  of  the  accent.  In  this  dictionary 
it  is  denoted  by  the  mark  \  This  mark,  called  an  accent, 
is  placed  above  and  beyond  the  syllable  which  receives  the 
accent,  as  in  the  words  la'houvy  ddaif^  and  comprehen'aion. 

Many  polysyllabic  words  are  pronounced  with  two  ac- 
cents, the  primary  and  the  secondary  accent,  as  the  word 
excommunicattonf  in  which  the  third,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
syllable  b  commonly  accented.  The  accent  on  the  fifth 
syllable  is  the  primary,  true,  or  tonic  accent,  while  that  on 
the  third  is  a  mere  euphonic  accent,  and  consists  of  a  slight 
resting  on  the  syllable  to  prevent  indistinctness  in  the  utter- 
ance of  so  many  unaccented  syllables.  Where  both  accents 
are  marked  in  a  word,  the  primary  accent  is  thus  marked  ", 
and  the  secondary,  or  inferior  one,  by  this  mark  ',  as  in  the 
word  excommu'nica"tion. 


....  pound. 

•  •  •  •  oc« 


f«y(=-e+i). 


Consoaanti. 


..  cAain. 

. .  Sc.  loeh,  Oer.  nacAt 

..job. 

"  ^' 
. .  Fr.  ton. 

..  Bin^r. 


TH, 
th, 

wh, 
zb, 


as  in 


then. 

thijL 

wig. 

whig. 

amre. 


The  application  of  this  key  to  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  words  can  as  a  rule  only  represent  approximately 
the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  It  is  applicable, 
however,  to  Latin  and  Greek  words,  as  those  languages  are 
pronounced  in  England. 


CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  SYMBOLS. 


By  means  of  chemical  symbols,  or  formulas,  the  composition  of  the  most  complicated  substances  can  be  very 
easily  expressed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  small  compass.  An  abbreviated  expression  of  this  kind  often  gives,  in  a 
•ingle  line,  more  information  as  to  detaik  than  could  be  given  in  many  lines  of  letterpress. 


Stemants.  Symbola. 

Aluminium Al 

Antimony  (Stibium),  .    .    .  Sb 

Arsenic, As 

Barium, Ba 

Bismuth, Bi 

Boron. B 

Bromine, Br 

Cadmium Cd 

Cnsium, Cs 

Calcium, Ca 

Carbon, C 

Cerium, Ce 

Chlorine, CI 

Chromium Cr 

Cobalt, Co 

Copper  (CuprumX  .    .    .    .  Ca 

Didymium, D 

Erbium, £ 

Fluorine, F 

Oalliam Ga 

Glucinium G 

Gold(AunuD) Au 

Hydrogen H 

Indium In 

Iodine. I 

Iridium Ir 

Iron  (Ferrum), Fe 

Lanthanium, La 

Lead  (Plumbum) Pb 

Lithium L 

Magnesium, ^Ig 

Manganese, Mn 


Elements.  Symbola. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum).  .  Hg 

Molybdenum, Mo 

Nickel, Nl 

Niobium Nb 

Nitrogen, N 

Osmium Os 

Oxygen O 

Palladium, Pd 

Phosphorus, P 

Platinum, Pt 

Potassium  (Kaliuni).     .    .  K 

Rhodium, R 

Rubidium, Rb 

Ruthenium, Ru 

Selenium Se 

Silicon Si 

Silver  (ArgentuniX    .    .    .  Ag 
Sodium  (Natrium),    .    .    .  Na 

Strontium, Sr 

Sulphur, S 

Tantalum Ta 

Tellurium Te 

Thallium 11 

Thorium, Th 

Tin(StannumX     .    •    .    .  Sn 

Titanium, Ti 

Tungsten  (W'olfram),     .    .  W 

Uranium V 

Vanadium, V 

Yttrium, Y 

Zinc Zn 

Zirconium, Zr 


When  any  of  the  above  symbols  stands  by  itself  it  indi- 
cates one  atom  of  the  element  it  represents.  Thus,  H 
stands  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  0  for  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  Cn  for  one  atom  of  chlorine.  {See  Atom,  and  Atomic 
theory  under  Atomic,  in  Dictionary.) 


When  a  symbol  has  a  small  figure  or  number  under- 
written, and  to  the  right  of  it,  such  figure  or  number  indi- 
cates the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element.  Thus — 0% 
signifies  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  S5  five  atoms  of  sulphur,  and 
Cio  ten  atoms  of  carbon. 

When  two  or  more  elements  are  united  to  form  a  chemi- 
cal compound,  their  symbols  are  written  one  after  the 
other,  to  indicate  the  compound.  Thus — H^O  means  water, 
a  compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen ; 
Cu'H.nOu  indicates  cane-sugar,  a  compound  of  twelve 
atoms  of  carbon,  twenty-two  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  of 
oxygen. 

These  two  expressions  as  they  stand  denote  respectively 
a  molecule  of  the  substance  they  represent,  that  is,  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  it  capable  of  existing  in  the 
free  state.  To  express  several  molecules  a  large  figure  is 
prefixed,  thus:  2HsO  represents  two  molecules  of  water, 
4(Ci2H«On)  four  molecules  of  cane-sugar. 

When  a  compound  is  formed  of  two  or  more  compounds 
the  symbolical  expressions  for  the  compound  are  usually 
connected  together  by  a  comma;  thus,  the  crystallized 
magnesic  sulphate  is  MgS04 ,  7  H2O.  The  symbols  may  also 
be  used  to  express  the  changes  which  occur  during  chemical 
action,  and  they  are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, of  which  one  side  represents  the  substances  as  they 
exist  before  the  change,  the  other  the  result  of  the  reaction. 
Thus,  2Hj  +  02  =  2H20  expresses  the  fact  that  two  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  atoms,  and  one  of 
oxygen,  also  containing  two  atoms,  combine  to  give  two 
molecules  of  water,  each  of  them  containing  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 


(xviil) 


LIST  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 


USED    IN    THIS    DICTIONARY. 


a.  or  adj. 

stands  for  adjective.                      1 

abbrev. 

•  • 

abbreviation,  abbreviated.   | 

ace. 

*  • 

accusative. 

act. 

•  • 

active. 

adv. 

•  • 

adverb 

afrri. 

•  • 

aKriciilture. 

alg. 

•  • 

algebra. 

Amer. 

•  • 

American. 

annt. 

•  • 

anatomy. 

fine 

•  • 

ancient. 

antiq. 

•  • 

antiquities. 

aor. 

•  • 

aorint,  aoristic. 

Ar. 

•  • 

Arabic. 

arch. 

•  • 

architecture. 

arckitol. 

•  • 

archfeology. 

aritk. 

aiiliiroeticl 

Armor. 

•  • 

Arnioric. 

art. 

•  • 

article. 

A  Sax. 

•  • 

Anglo-Saxon. 

astrol. 

.  . 

astrology. 

aslron. 

•  • 

astronomy. 

at.  wt. 

,  . 

atomic  weight. 

aag. 

•  • 

augmentative. 

Bav 

•  • 

Bavarian  dialect. 

biol. 

•  « 

biology. 

Bohenu 

•  • 

Bohemian. 

bot. 

•  • 

botany. 

BraK. 

•  • 

Brazilian. 

Bret. 

•  • 

Breton  (=sArmoric). 

Bulg. 

•  • 

Bulgarian. 

CutaL 

•  • 

Catalonian. 

carp. 

•  • 

carpentry. 

cans. 

•  • 

causative. 

Celt. 

•  • 

Celtic. 

Chal. 

•  • 

Cbaldee. 

chem. 

•  • 

chemistry. 

rhron. 

,  , 

chronology. 

CiHII8. 

•  « 

Classical  (^Klreek   and  \ 
Latin). 

Ct»if. 

colloq. 

•  • 

cognate,  cognate  with.     1 

•  • 

colloquial. 

com. 

•  • 

commerce. 

coinp. 

•  • 

compare. 

compar. 

•  • 

comparative. 

conch. 

.   . 

conchology. 

cohJ. 

,   , 

conjunction.                        1 

coulr. 

,  , 

contniction,  contracted,  i 

Com. 

Coniish. 

cryntal. 

.  . 

c  ry  stal  logi'aphy . 

Cym. 

m    • 

Cymric. 

D. 

•    • 

Dutch. 

Dan. 

•    • 

Danish. 

dat. 

•    • 

dative. 

def. 

»    • 

definite. 

dcriv. 

•    • 

derivation. 

dial. 

•    • 

dialect,  dialectic. 

<lim. 

•    • 

diminutive. 

distrib. 

«    • 

distributive. 

dram. 

•    • 

drama,  dramatic. 

dyn. 

•    • 

dynamics. 

•    • 

i^nglish. 
ecclesiastical. 

cedes. 

«    • 

Egypt. 

■    • 

Egyptian. 

elect. 

•    • 

electrieity. 

e%^n. 

•    • 

engineenng. 

emgr. 

•    • 

engraving. 

emtom. 

•    • 

entomology. 

Eth. 

•    • 

Ethiopic. 

etkn 
etjfm. 

•    • 
■  « 

ethnography,ethnology. 
etymology.' 

EtlT. 

•    • 

Euro|>eau 

exclam. 

exclamation. 

fein. 

feminine. 

M 

,    , 

Cguratively. 

Fl. 

•    • 

Flemish. 

fort. 

•    • 

fortification. 

Fr. 

,    . 

French. 

freq. 

«    • 

frequentative. 

Frw. 

•    • 

r  rismn. 

flit. 

future. 

«. 

•    • 

German. 

OaeU 

«    a 

Oaolic. 

gah,    stands 
genit. 

gfog- 
geoL 

gfom. 

Goth. 

Gr. 

gram. 

Sun, 
[eb. 
her 
Hind. 
hist, 
hort. 
Hung. 
hydros. 
Icel. 
ich. 
iiu|)er. 
imperf. 
impers. 
incept, 
ind. 
Ind. 
indef. 

Indo'Eur.  . . 
inf 

inteiis. 
interj. 
Ir. 
Iran. 
It 

hm.. 

Lett. 

L.G. 

lit 

LitI). 

L.L. 

mach. 

muHuf. 

nijisc. 

math. 

mech. 

med. 

Med.  L. 

inensur. 

metal. 

metaph. 

meteor. 

Mex. 

M.H.G.      . . 

mittt. 

minerat. 

Mod.  Fr.    . . 

myth. 

H. 

nat.  hist.    . . 

nat.  order  . . 

nat.  phi/.   . . 

naut 

navig. 

neg. 

neut. 

N.H.G.      .. 

noui. 

Norm. 

North.  E.  . . 

nnmis. 

obj. 

obs. 

obsoles. 

O.  Bulg.     . . 

O.E. 


O.  Fr. 
OH.G. 
O.  Prus. 
O.  Sax. 
ornith. 


for  galvanism, 
genitive, 
geography, 
geology, 
geometry. 
Gothic.  * 
Greek, 
grammar. 

fuunery. 
Ifebi*ew. 

heraldry. 

HinduHtanee,  Hindu,  or 

history.  [Hindi. 

horticulture. 

Hungarian. 

hydrostatics. 

Icelandic. 

ichthyology. 

impemtive.  , 

imperfect.  j 

imi>ersonal.  i 

inceptive,  ' 

indicative.  ' 

Indie. 

indefinite. 

Indo-European.  ' 

infinitive.  I 

intensive.  ' 

interjection.  ' 

Irish. 

Iranian.  I 

Italian. 

Latin.  I 

language.  I 

Lettish. 

Low  German.  i 

literal,  literally. 

Lithuanian. 

late  Latin,  low  do.  i 

machinery. 

manufactures. 

masculine. 

mathematics. 

mechanics. 

medicine. 

Mediaeval  Latin. 

mensuration. 

metallurgy*.  I 

metaphysics.  [ 

mete<n*ology. 

Mexican. 

Middle  High  German. 

military. 

mineralogy. 

Modem  French. 

mythology. 

Norse,  Norwegian. 

noun. 

natural  history. 

natural  order. 

natural  philosophy. 

nautical. 

navigation. 

negative. 

neuter. 

New  High  German. 

nominative. 

Norman. 

Northern  English. 

numismatics. 

objective. 

obsolete. 

obsolescent. 
Old  Bulgarian  (('h.  Slavic). 

Old  English  (i.e.  English 
between  A  Saxon  and 
Modern  English). 
Old  French. 

Old  High  German. 

Old  FriiMsian. 

Old  Saxon. 

ornithology. 

(xix) 


p.         stands 

paiaon. 

part. 

pass. 

pnthol. 

pejor. 

Per. 

perf. 

pers. 

persp. 

Peruv. 

Pk. 

phar. 

philol. 

philos, 

Phcen. 

photog. 

phren. 

phys.  geog.  . 

physiol. 


?^. 


ID. 

pnenm. 

S>oet. 
L*ol. 

poi.  ecoti.    . . 
poss. 
pp. 

r      :: 

prep. 

pres 

pret. 

priv. 

proii. 

proH 

pros, 

prov. 

ftsychol. 

rail 

R.CalhCh.. 

vhet. 

Rom. antiq  . . 

Bus. 

Sax. 

Sc. 

Scand. 

Scrip. 

sculp. 

Sem. 

Serv. 

sing. 

Skr. 

Slav. 

Sp. 

sp.  gr. 

Stat 

subj. 

su|>erl. 

surg. 

surv. 

Sw. 

sym. 

syn. 

Svr. 

l^art. 

fcchnol. 

teleg. 

term.        ^ . . 

Teut 

theol. 

toxicol. 

t  riff  on. 

Turk. 

typog. 

var. 

v.i 

v.n. 

v.t. 

W 

zool. 

t 


for  participle, 
palsontology. 
participle, 
passive, 
pathology, 
pejorative. 
Persic  or  Persian, 
perfect, 
pei-son. 
perspective. 
Peruviaiu 
Portuguese. 

>hannacy. 

ihilologv. 

>hilosop"hy. 

^hoBuician. 
photogmphy. 
phrenology, 
physical  geography, 
physiology, 
pliirnl. 

Piatt  Deutsch. 
pnenmatics. 

i»oefical. 
•olish. 

political  economy, 
possessive, 
piist  participle, 
nresent  participle. 
Provencal. 
prejMJsition. 
l»resent. 
preterite, 
privative, 
pronunciation,  pronounced, 
pronoun. 
i»r<>8ody. 
provincial, 
psychology, 
railways. 

Roman  ( 'athoUc  Church, 
rhetoric. 

Roman  antiquities. 
Russian. 
Saxon. 
Scotch. 
Scandinavian. 
Scripture, 
sculpture. 
Semitic. 
Servian, 
singular. 
Sai^skrit. 
Slavonic,  Slavic. 
Spanish, 
specific  gravity, 
statute, 
subjunctiv^e. 
su|>erlative. 
surge  ry% 
surveying. 
Swedish, 
symbol, 
synonym. 
Svriac. 
1^1 1  tar. 
technology, 
telegraphy, 
termination. 
Teutonic. 
tlie<»logy. 
toxicology, 
trigonometry. 
Turkish, 
typography', 
variety  (ol  species), 
verb  intransitive, 
verb  neuter, 
verb  transitive. 
Welsh, 
zoology, 
obsolete. 
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A,  the  first  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  alphabets  derired  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  and  nltimately  from 
the  Phosnician.  As  an  alphabetical  charac- 
ter it  represents  in  English  written  and 
printed  words  a  number  of  different  Towel 
soonds.  of  which  several  at  least  would,  in 
a  more  perfect  alphabet  be  represented  by 
separate  characters.  Its  principal  sounds 
are  those  heard  (1)  in  far,  father;  (2)  man, 
eat;  »)/aU.  walk;  (4)  mate,  pare.  Of  these 
ionnos  the  first  (which  we  may  call  the  ah- 
sonnd)  is  the  oldest  and  the  one  that  may 
be  said  to  belong  most  legitimately  to  tiie 
character,  beins  the  one  also  which,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  attaches  to  it  in  most 
other  languages.  This  is  one  of  those  that 
are  considered  to  be  the  three  primary  and 
original  Towel  sounds  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  the  others  being  i  and  u,  pro- 
nounced as  in  Aaarin  and  nUe.  It  is,  per- 
hi^M,  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  all  the 
Towel  sounds,  being  formed  by  a  simple 
opening  of  the  mouth  and  utterance  of 
Toioe,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  depression 
of  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  It  is  more 
distinctly  Tocal  than  either  i  or  u,  these 
latter  baring  a  close  afltoity  with  and  ten- 
dency to  merge  into  the  consonantal  sounds 
of  y  and  ir,  while  its  Tocal  character  is 
always  unmistakable.  It  is  also  regarded 
as  a  stronger  and  more  primitiTe  sound  than 
i  and  u.  which,  when  we  trace  the  history 
of  words,  hare  in  a  great  many  instances 
been  found  to  arise  from  a  weakening  of  an 
original  oA-sound,  while  a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  is  very  rare.  The  other 
two  Towels,  e  and  o,  it  may  be  remarked 
are  still  later  in  character  than  i  and  u: 
the  former  comes  midway  between  a  and  i  if 
we  change  the  portion  of  the  Tocal  organs 
gradually  from  that  necessary  for  tiie  ah- 
•ound  to  that  necessary  for  i.  and  in  like 
Duumer  o  comes  midway  between  a  and  u. 
Many  English  words  exemplify  the  change 
of  an  ori^nal  oA-sound  to  some  other  vowel 
sound,  as  for  instance,  ml  do,  mother,  brother, 
kin,  thin,  dka,  in  all  which  the  root-vowel 
was  originally  a.  The  oA-sound  (with  which 
may  be  ranked  the  slightly  different  vocal 
sound  in/aet,  grant,  Ac.)  now  occurs  in  few 
Kn^ish  words,  in  far  fewer  certainly  than 
in  Anfflo-Saxon  and  later,  tiioush  to  what 
extent  the  sound  formerly  prevailed  is  some- 
what difllcult  to  decide.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  letter  a  represented  at  least  two  princi- 
pal sounds,  a  snorter  and  a  longer  (the  latter 
often  marked  with  an  accent!  The  shorter 
was  no  doubt  similar  in  quality  to  the  a  of 
/other,  though  shorter.  Many  words  in 
which  this  sound  occurred  might  be  written 
Indifferently  with  o;  thus  monn  as  well  as 
mann.  hond  as  well  as  hand,  /ram  or /rom, 
Ac  The  long  or  accented  a  (d.  d)  had  no 
doubt  the  same  sound  as  a  \n  father,  though 
perhaps  it  may  have  also  had  a  sound  sLmi- 
lar  to  our  a  in/aU.  This  d  often  represents 
an  oldo"  diphthonga^ai  seen  in  Qotnic;  thus 
A.  Sax.  hdm,  home » Goth,  tiaim,  O.  heim; 
A.  Sax.  M4f,  a  loaf=*Goth.  hlaif.  In  mo- 
dem English  it  has  most  commonly  passed 
Into  long  o— comp.  A.  Sax.  hdm,  £.  home; 
A.  Sax.  Idr,  E.  lore;  A.  Sax.  rdd,  E.  road. 


Ac.  The  sound  of  a  in  /all  is  now  met  with 
in  a  large  number  of  English  words,  especi- 
ally before  I;  it  forms  an  intermediate  step 
in  pronunciation  between  the  aA-sound  in 
/ather  and  the  o  in  home.  The  same  sound 
is  also  represented  by  the  combinations  att, 
aw,  as  in  vault,  claw,  which  are  only  diph- 
thongs in  appearance.  There  is  also  a  short 
sound  corresponding  to  this,  namely,  that 
heard  in  whaL  loant,  qwUUy.  Intermediate 
between  the  oA-sound and  the  e-sound  comes 
the  sound  of  a  in  man,  now  one  of  those 
most  commonly  represented  by  this  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  comparatively  modem  and  pecu- 
liarly English  modification  of  the  oA-sound, 
difficult  K>r  foreigners  to  acquire.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  this  sound,  or  a  sound  very  similar, 
was  represented  by  «,  as  in  glced='&.  glad; 
hcee,  E.  hack.  The  same  character  was  also 
frequently  used  to  represent  our  short 
e-sound,  as  in  A.  Sax.  loeade=E.  led;  A.  Sax. 
Iceeea = E.  leee.  It  seems  often  to  have  repre- 
sented a  local  and  especially  a  southern 
modification  of  the  fuller  aA-sound,  thus 
/ather,  one  of  the  few  words  in  which  the 
old  oA-sound  is  still  pronounced,  was  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  south  written  /ceder,  in 
the  north  /adur,  /ader.  This  character 
was  hardly  used  after  the  besinning  of  the 
thirteenth  centurv,  being  replaced  as  a  rule 
either  by  a  with  the  oA-sound  or  by  e.  The 
oi-sound  (a  in  man)  thus  to  some  extent 
gave  place  to  the  oA-sound,  thou^  in 
modem  times  it  has  more  than  re^dned 
its  footing.  There  was  also  a  long  or  ac- 
cented m ',  it  has  now  commonly  become  ee, 
or  the  same  sound.  Another  very  common 
sound  of  a  is  what  is  often  called  the  long  or 
name  sound  of  the  letter,  that  which  it  nas 
namely  when  before  a  final  consonant  with 
e  mute,  as  in  mare,  bare,  mate,  vale.  Here 
the  final  e  serves  merely  to  mark  the  modi- 
fication of  the  sound  of  the  a,  which  thus 
resembles  in  character  as  in  sound  the  Ger- 
man a  modified  {&  or  a).  Strictly  speaking 
the  a  of  mare,  bare,  differs  from  that  of 
mate,  pale,  the  former  being  a  pure  vowel, 
while  the  latter,  according  to  what  is  con- 
sidered the  correct  pronunciation,  is  not  a 
trae  vowel,  but  diphthongal  in  character, 
a  slight  i  being  heard  after  the  a  or  ra- 
ther e  sound.  These  are  the  chief  varieties 
of  sound  which  this  letter  has  to  represent. 
Less  important  are  the  sounds  heard  in  any, 
many,  and  the  obscure  sound  heard  in 
riband,  and  in  the  final  a  of  America. 
Though  a  veiy  common  letter,  a  occurs  as 
a  finiu  only  in  the  words  fUa,  lea,  pea, 
j^tea,  tea,  tea,  yea.  Formerly  (in  Anglo- 
Saxon)  it  was  common  enough  in  this  posi- 
tion. Kor  is  it  ever  doubled,  in  wnich 
respect  it  resembles  i  and  u.  —  This  let- 
ter often  stands  in  abbreviations,  as  in 
A.D.,  for  anno  domini  (in  the  year  of  our 
Lord),  A.B.,  A.  Bl,  artium  baecalaureue,  and 
artium  magieter,  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts. 

A,  indefinite  art. ,  the  form  of  an  used  before 
consonants  and  words  banning  with  a  con- 
sonant sound;  as,  a  man,  a  woman,  a  year, 
a  union,  a  eulogy,  a  oneness.  This  form 
first  appears  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.     It  is  plac^  before 


nouns  of  the  singular  number,  and  also 
before  plural  nouns  when  /ew  or  great  many 
is  interposed.  In  such  phrases  as  a  hundi-ed 
a  vear,  a  pound  a  head,  it  more  clearly  re- 
tains its  power  as  a  numeral,  and  is  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  distributive  pronoun  each. 
See  further  under  Ah. 

A,  as  a  prefix,  or  initial  and  generally  insepar- 
able particle,  is  a  relic  of  both  Teutonic  and 
Clasucal  particlea  1.  As  a  Teutonic  prefix 
it  is  of  very  heterogeneous  oriffin,and  in  par- 
ticular cases  there  is  often  difficulty  in  de- 
termining with  certainty  to  what  older  par- 
ticle or  particles  it  must  be  referred.  It 
often  represents  prepositions,  especially  on, 
A.  Sax.  on,  an,  as  in  abcick  (A.  Sax.  onbofc, 
and  also  gebcee),  amidst  (A.  Sax.  on  middan). 
asleep  ('fell  on  sleep,'  Acts  xiii.  86),  a/oot 
(also  on/oot),  aboard  (also  on  board),  alt^ft 
(on  left  in  ChaucerX  alive  (on  live  in  Chaucer), 
asunder  (A.  Sax.  onsundran\  Ac  This  is 
also  the  separable  prefix  a-  that  is  prefixed 
to  verbal  nouns,  as  in  Onhunting,  a-fish- 
ing.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
a-  in  all  these  words  directly  represents 
the  A.  Sax.  on;  it  seems  rather  to  represent 
the  IceL  d,  on,  upon,  which  is  of  course 
etymologically  the  same  word  (comp.  Icel. 
d  baki,  aback,  d  lopH,  aloft,  d  lift,  alive, 
Ac).  Another  preposition  represented  by 
it  is  of  (A.  Sax.  qf,  of),  as  in  adoion  (A.  Sax. 
qf  dune),  off  the  down  or  height,  down- 
wards. In  a-days  (in  now-a-days)  and  in 
o-nigMs  it  represents  an  cf  with  a  some- 
what different  meaning.  In  afore  it  re- 
presents at  (A.  Sax.  oe^oreX  Prefixed  to 
verbs  it  represents  the  A.  Sax.  particle  d, 
which  was  often  prefixed  with  an  intensive 
force,  as  in  arise,  awake,  arouse,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any  distinction 
in  meaning  between  the  compound  and  the 
simple  word.  The  particle  ge  was  simi- 
larly used,  and  in  abide,  abear,  the  a  may 
represent  either.  The  initial  syllable  in 
aright,  au>are,  Ac.,  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  doubtful  orisin.  In  ago,  aby,  the  a 
represents  the  ola  A.  Sax.  particle  d  in 
another  sense,  namely,  that  of  away,  back. 
In  ashamed,  afeared,  it  represents  an  old 
intensive  qf.  Eng.  among  represents  the 
A.  Sax.  amang,  onmana,  ongemang,  gemang; 
along  represents  andlang,  endlong,  gelang; 
and-  here = Goth,  anda,  back,  an-  m  answer. 
2.  As  a  classical  or  Romance  prefix  it  re- 
presents: (a)  L.  ad,  to;  as,  ascend,  (rom  ad, 
and  scando,  to  climb.  (6)  L.  a  or  a6,  from; 
as,  avert,  from  a,  and  verto,  to  turn,  (e)  L. 
e  or  ex,  out  of;  as,  amend  (Vt.  amender, 
from  L.  emendare.  compounaed  of  e  or  ex, 
and  menda,  a  faulty  (d)  Or.  a,  nee.  or  priv. ; 
as,  amorphous,  from  a,  not,  and  morphi, 
shape;  anonynuAU,  from  a,  not,  and  xmoma, 
a  name. 

A,  in  music,  the  name  of  tiie  sixth  note  of  the 
model  or  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C ;  the 
la  of  continental  musicians.  It  is  the  first 
note  in  the  relative  minor  scale.  It  is  the 
note  sounded  by  the  open  second  string  of 
the  violin,  and  to  it  as  given  by  a  fixed 
toned  Instrament  (say  the  oboe  or  organ) 
all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  are 
tuned. 

A.   L  (With  short  sound.)  An  old  (and  also  a 


nUe.  tkr,  fat.  fall;       m6,  met,  hto;       p!ne.  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     f,  Sc.  iey. 
ch.  cAain;     eh,  Scl  loeA;     g,^;     J.  job;    fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,4Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;     zh,  amre.— See  Kky. 
Vol.  I.  1 


A  ti^btid  ofETRii  Mdi       Skit. 

1.  (With  long  (aoDd.)  Bcotch  or  NorUwin 
EngUtii  lor  <dlL 


ft  Tcwel  of  the  hlfhi 
[titer  at  ihlpplng.  froi 

witb  ■  namenl  pnflied,  u  IDOAl,  90  A 
L«  DDmenl  denoung  tlikt  tbsy  ire  tioU 
ipectlTsI]'  >ccon]lns  to  certain  ipecifici 
--^   and  tbw  raUin  thslr  -^- — *"-  - 


tloiu),  ind  tbey  r«U 
long  u  on  cArafal  lar  -  ^ 
■  at  ud  «lDclant  condltl 

ptrlilubls  oa^oei  toui 

Iba  world.   Wood  and  compodte 


)lr  charutei  • 


irtoy  Hwjr  tn  ft 

idltlontocinjdryain 

ptrlilubls  oa^ou  to  uid  rnmi  all  put*  a 


eipnailoiii  ai  U  AI.  SxX  *nb]ect  to  niTTej. 
Al  In  T«d  denotN  t«hI>  that  have  alieadr 
b«n  olaaaed  Al  in  black,  but  are  now 
radaced  to  tbe  lecand  cUu.  The  letter  A 
ileootei  the  Hnt-claii  charactar  o[  the  bnll 
lor  bDlld  and  wan artbin«« ;  the  figure 
I  that  tbs  Teaael  !■  well  roand  iD  rlg^, 
gaar,Ac  When  Btttngiand  ooulpmeiAare 
Inaafflcient  the  1  li  omKMd.    Thsre  l> 


Audin^" . 

and  valj.  a  wolt] 


liquli 

jilant  In  UK  ui  HolUnd  —  .  _ 
triea  erf  northern  Europe,  uaoally 
BboDt  SO  gala,  more  or  leu. 

Aantrark  (Ird'TlA),  n.    [D.  oarde.  earth. 
and  Hrtai.  a  pig.]     The  ground-hog  or 
of  SontalMca.  BeeOBTcmiOFDS. 
'  ~   "wHlQ.  n.    [D.  oonfc  earth, 

., It]    The  euth-wolf  ot  South 

Atrlcs,    SeaPBOTBLXO. 

Aaron  (i'raii).  il  A  oocruption  tSArum, 
•ODWttaHi  osed  M  the  name  of  a  BtlUah 
plan^  ArvK  namlMun,    See  AKDM. 

4ftT1?lrtl*.  JbtrOBlOftl  (i-ron'th,  ft-ronllE-al), 
a.  {Heb.  oaron,  perh^,  aaj'i  OeMDlni,  the 
■ame  with  Unm,  a  mountaineer,  bom  Aa- 
ron, to  be  bigb.]  Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the 
Jawhfa  hlBb-pHttt,  or  to  the  prietthood  of 
which  ha  waa  the  bead. 

Aamntta  (I'ron-lt).  ».  a  de«eBdiuit  of 
Aann.  who  aerred  aa  a  ptleWi  In  the  lanc- 
t<uu7  or  In  tha  tunple. 

Aamil'S-beMtf<i'njni-bird).n.  A  popular 
name  tor  UypiricaiA  eoJvetnunk  a  dwarf 
ereigreen  ahrub  with  tnlUng  underground 
■tenia,  conunonly  plaoted  un  banki  and 

A»ro»l'»-rod<i'rQiii-rodX  1    Inarrf.  aiud 

limeicoiifnunded  with  oidu«iu.  the  rod  of 
Metcuij,  "lilch  hu  two  lerpenti 
Ab,    A  preOi  In  vordi  of  Latin  orlgUl.  de- 
la  a  Latin  prepodtlon.  and  elf  uuiloglcallr 

Oolh.  8«-  and  Dan  n/,  tV,  4-       '  ' 

Ab<ab},H.  [OfSrrlacorlgln.]  Theelerenlb 
mouthof  the  JewlihclfJl  year,  and  the  fillJi 
ol  the  ecclealastlcal  year,  answering  to  a 
part  of  July  and  a  part  of  Auguat     In  the 

AbaOB  (ab'a-ki),  n.   The  Phltlpplns  name  of 

JlanUla-hemp  from  wbli^  ropei,  mata,  and 
line  (abrlca  ire  prepared. 
AbadBoaifib-aili'kui).'!.  iDlm-olaionu.] 
In  are\.  <a>  the  aquare  compartment  of  a 

In  makt^  luch  pavemenl*  K)  A  amall 
square  t4l>leC  or  bracket  used  for  aupport- 

abacua.     [Rare.; 
AbMtat  (ab'a-iist),  n. 

AbkCk  (a-bakl.  ode.     [Pr^i  oTandlhioi; 
A.  Sax.  aniiac.  >l»  nibac,  ••  —  "  ' — -"•■ 
the  back.    SeeBacz.]   1. ' 
or  rear ;  tuckward. 

1.  On  or  at  tba  back;  behl 


a.  Away^  aloof.    [Bootch.] 

i.  Haul,  prsaasd  aft  or  against  the  mul  by 
wind  orotherwlw;  said  of  lalla.— TV)  tmut 
atadi,  to  awing  (the  yarda)  round  so  that  the 
aalls  mai  be  abaclL 


anch  a  waj'thaC  It  preases  them  aft  agsinit 
the  maat  Hence,  (b)  Fig.  ladAenly  or  un- 
expected])! checked,  confounded,  or  diaap- 
pirinted :  aald  of  a  peiaon ;  u,  he  waa  qnlte 
Imlien  staet  when  I  told  him  hla  plot  was 
found  •Mi.— laid  a»aet{naul.),  said  of  aalls 

■waa  BMltlon  a>  when  Uiej  are  Uten  abatk. 
In  order  to  effect  an  Immediate  retreat,  or 
to  gite  the  ship  iteraway,  m  as  to  avoid 
Bome  danger  discovered  bafora  her. 
UwAi  (Bb'Bk),  fi.  IRee  Abicub.]  An 
^weus  or  soraeihhig  rasambllng  one,  ai  a 
flat,  aquare  atone,  or  a  square  compar^ 

AIMtOOV  AbOOOBlI  (ib'a.kol,  ab'o-kok),  n. 
[Aa  pointed  out  by  I>r.  J.  A.  B.  Humy 

Mcikmaum,  Feb.  *,  1898),  tb —  •- -- 

well  aa  others,  like  aboevktd. 

nallf  spurious,  being 

spelling  and  preSiing 
Aaxirit.  from  O.Fr.  biavtl,  iiquaqutt, 
aira  forms  like  8p  bi^oqutn,  neo^uete.  all 
applied  to  some 
kind  ol  peaked 
or  pointed  cap 
or  hood,  proba- 
bly wllh  ttss 
polnla.  the  art- 

en  of  first  syl- 
ble  being  M. 
L.  M.  double. 
The  latter  part  may  be : 
A  kind  of  capandently 
Bee  the  following  extra 


ig  cormptlons  by  mli- 


m  Yt.  00?,  a  ooek.  1 


Abactor  (»b-ak'l*r),  n.  |L..  from  nJrjo. 
ohufum,  to  drive  away— ai,  from,  sway, 

feloiiibosly  drives  away  or  steali  a  herd  or 
Dumberi  o(  cattle  at  once.  In  dliUnctlon 
from  one  who  steals  a  single  beast  or  two. 

AbacnltW  (ab-Bk'a-lra).  n,  [L,  dbn  of 
abaeuM.i  A  small  tile  of  glass,  marble,  or 
oUier  mbattnee,  of  varlona  coloum,  used  In 
making  patterns  In  moaalc  pavement 

AbftOUl  ^Va-knaV  n.  [L  atacw.  and  abax. 
anabacui, BgBmli«-board.s>fdcho»rd.  Ac; 
Or  a»oz.  a  iqaare  tablet,  a  slab  or  board 
for  reckoning  on     Origin  doabtful ;  derived 

used  tablea  covered  with  sand  on  which  to 
make  figures  and  dlagrami;  by  others  de- 


ny modem  schooli  for  teacb- 
le  elenientaiy  operations  of 
.  conaistaot  an  oblong  ftaine. 

stretched  scTatal 
wirea,  each  sup- 

ballt.     The  ball* 
on  the  under  wire 


the  left  end  ol  the  engrs 
sent  the  number  U1.7M; 

end  are  the  ipara  onea. 


red  abicns  rMre- 

CaUad  also  !%■ 
cuj  PylAaoerinu. 
i    In    ore*.    <B} 


i  either  ct 


louldln^  butgssKP- 


— Abaau  Pj/tkagoriau.      Sea  thla 


original  form.  ...  . 
being  arched  or  cut  Inwardi,  and  hairiug  at 
the  middle  of  each  a  mae  or  other  carrsd 
ornament,     (b)  Any  rectangular  ilab  or 

tlece,  aa  a  square  marhle  or  poRelaln  tablet 
:t  Into  a  wall,  a  compartment  in  a  moaalc 
floor,  or  the  like.— .Iftoeiu  AonniHuisu.  In 
idfagram 

lostordeatroyed.]  1.  Thedestroyer.aranavl 
of  the  botlomleM  plL  Eav.  It  IL— S.  Hie 
botlomlos  pit ;  the  depth  of  helL    MOUm. 

Aban<a>bUh.  Hir.  or  pnrp.  EFrefii  a,  on,  at. 
and  bt^taa,  ot-atfbat,  after,  behind  — piiclli 
bt.  by.  and  ceflaa,  oi/t.  K.  i^l.  behind.  See 
Arr.  ArrsB.)  Naut.  In  or  at  the  back  or 
binder  part  of  a  ship,  or  the  parts  whldi  lie 
towardi  the  item;  onpoied  to  ^ore;  rela- 
tlvelr,  denoting  further  aC^  or  towards  the 
stem:  aa.  a»«n  the  main  m»tL—Ab<Ul  tke 
beam  Implies  that  the  relative  alUuUoD  ol 
the  object  spoken  of  la  In  lome  part  of  tite 
horiion  contained  lietween  a  line  dnwn  at 
right  angles  to  the  keel  and  the  point  to 
which  the  ship's  atem  is  directed.   SeeArr. 

AlMUMICe  (B-U'iansl  n.  [An  altered  form 
of  Obeiiatue,  under  the  influence  of  Abate.  J 
Same  as  Obeitance.    Jokiuon. 

black  or  animal  charcoal  WeaUiSaavumd*. 
Atalnd  (a-bis.tii).    in.]    In  Aer.  a  tens 

applied  to  the  lease  or  any  other  bestiUK 

when  it  1»  depreued.  or  situated  below  thv 

centre  of  the  shlebL 
AlXiKttpp.  [See  AbabK-I  Abashed;  dlaeoai- 

AballailAte  (ab^al'yen-at).  t.t  pret.  A  pp. 
atalUnattdi  ppr.  abatienatiitg.  [1.  oDoL- 
Crno,  abaiienatum.  prep.  oA.  and  olisinsa. 
foreign.  See  AuBiATi.  AUBBK.]  1.  To 
tmnslar  the  tlUe  of  from  one  to  another ; 
to  make  over  to  another,  aa  goods :  a  tcrai 
of  the  civil  law.— It  Toeettange  or  wboUf 
withdraw.   'JMiimaM  their  minda.'  ><Iiw. 

Aballeng 

m  Benumbed'or  mortltrer 

AbaUeil«.tl0Il(ab-U'yen-a"ihon),iL  Thaact 
of  transferring  or  making  Qirer  the  title  to 
property  to  another;  tnuuier;  eatrangemssiL 

Al)«llaU(«bal.lat'»X    [It]    In  musM.  In 


Tent,  stem  Inn,  seen  In  K  ban.  bvmi  of 
marriage.  Toaiambni  tttenlseither  to  pat 
to  proclamation,  to  denounce  or  proscribe. 
or  to  give  Into  the  bandon  or  powva'  of 
another.    Saa  Um.  BuiRS,  Suibib,  Bah- 

ntt.  Qtr.  tat,  UU;       me,  met.  biri       pine,  phi;      nAte.  not.  mOre;      Illbe.  tub,  bnll;      oil.  pound;       U.  90.  aliune;      y,  Sc  fsy. 


O.IY.    London.  O.E 


>n.  from  prep,  d,  ai 
bof^oiin.  frondews 
D,  from  LL  toisrfui 


ABANDON 


ABATIB 


,]  I.  To  detach  or  withdrmw  oim'i  mU 
from:  (o)  to  desert;  to fonaka  attorijr;  aa, 
to  abaiutm  Ilia  hone;  to  abamdan  dnty. 
i^)  To  give  Qp  and  (onake»  aa  defp«mU  or 
lott ;  aiL  to  oMUMioii  a  hopeleM  anierpriae 
or  a  linkioc  ihip.  (e)  To  reaign;  forqgo;  re- 
DooDoa;  to  relinquiu  all  concern  in;  aa,  to 
ahmmdon  the  carea  of  empire.  (<i)  To  Mir- 
raoder;  to  give  up  to  alien  controL  to  yield 

3;»  without  reatraint;  aa,  he  abanaonsd  the 
ty  to  the  conqueror— 2. t  To  outlaw;  to 
banlah;  to  drire  out  or  away. 
BcWK  •n  tfck  tkmt  mMmnitn^d  Inm  yam  bed.  SJkmJk, 


A.  t  To  reject  or  renoimee. 

UhUI  ye  be  wbeti  mat  shall  htte  voa  aad 
Meva 
Luke  «i  M  {Rheiwu  N.  T.). 

A,  In  eotm,  lo  relinaoiah  to  the  underwiitera 
all  claim  to.  aa  ahip  or  gooda  iaaured,  aa  a 
BwHmlnanr  toirarda  reeoveiing  for  a  total 
loaa— 7V»  mkmndmi  om's  at^,  to  yield  one'a 
aalf  ap  without  attempt  at  control  or  aelf- 
it;  aa,  to  abandon  ons'i  uU  to  griel 
DeMTt,  Abandon.  See  under 
VOaaAJLB.— «Tfr.  To  deaert.  fonake,  reaign, 
(omgo^aiUTender,  quit,  rnlhiqniah.renounce. 


(a>baa'diinX  n,  [In  flrat  meaning 
iiarrowod  directly  from  the  French  in  mo- 
ilen  timea]  1.  Heartfaieaa,  the  reenlt  of 
mthnaiaam,  onehecked  by  calculation  of 
fiaka  or  eonaeguencea;  daah;  the  frank,  nn- 
raatnlned  demeanour  of  an  impalaive  tern- 
penunent:  aa»  the  InniakiUinga  charged  with 
«-haractflrlaticateiK(<Ni;  I  waadiarmed  with 
theabandemof harmannera.  (lathiaaenae 
the  French  pctmunciatkm  (ab-ah-doh)  ia  fre- 
Hoentiy  rstained]— a.t  One  who  or  that 
which  la  abandoned. 

A  thmr,  aa  m^it^tm  tdtke  wmtjd.    Sir  B.  Smm^j/*. 

i.  Tbm  aet  of  giving  up  or  relinquiahing ; 


i  have  accaitoifd  aa 
•fafliiaai  bat  what  aaeatf  the  rkharwtt. 

Absadoned  fa-ban'dund).  0.  and  a.  L  De- 
•erted;  utterly  foraalcen;!^  todeatmction; 
a%  aa  abandoned  ahip.— 2.  Giyen  up.  aa  to 
Tloe.capedaUy  to  the  indulgence  of  vicious 
appttitea  or  paaaiona;  ahameleaaly  and  reck- 
MHly  wicked;  profligate. 


^yoothsbei 

Shipwrecked  ia  hisury  aad  loct  in  eaiw.    Pridr. 

-Pn/UgmU^  BsmrobaU,  Abandoned.  Pro- 
PgoU  la  aopUed  to  one  who  throwa  away 
laeaaa  and  chararter  in  pursuit  of  vice, 
and  cooreya  the  idea  of  depravity  mani- 
fasted  outwardly  in  conduct.;  reyrxAaU  ia 
oaed  with  rqgard  to  one  who  hM  become 
tnaenalhle  to  reproof,  who  ateela  himaelf 
agatnct  what  ia  good,  aad  even  gloriea  in 
hu  wickednaaa;  oMMidonad  ia  applTed  to  one 
wlio  haa  reckleaaW  caat  himaelf  looae  from 
all  moral  restraint,  aad  given  himaelf  up  to 
the  gratiOoatioa  of  hia  vidoua  appeiltea 

Neat  art  «rin  aae 
A  raceaKtre/r)^(fa4rthan  we.      R»sfmm»m. 

Aad  even  aa  th^  did  not  lilce  to  retain  Cod  in  their 
fcaowledfwCod  gaire  titcmover  toa  nr/rwHw/^  mind. 

Ron.  i.  aS. 
To  be  aefUgeat  of  what  any  one  thfaiks  of  yon. 
daaa  aet  ea^  naw  yoo  acrofaat  btit  mtmmhtud. 

y.  Hnghu. 
STB.  Fbiaaken,  deaerted,  deatitnte,  forlorn, 
pnrfligatc^  oommt.  vioioua,  depraved,  repro- 
bate, wicked,  hainoaa^  criminal,  vile,  odious, 
dtteatabtoi 

IhtPdoiiit  (a-ban'dan-^  n.    In  teaa,  one 
to  whom  anything  ia  abandoned. 

(a4Mn'dun-«rX  «w    One  who 


Abtadomnaiii  (a-ban'dun-ment),  n.  L  The 
act  of  abandoning  or  atate  td  being  aban- 
doned; afaaolnte  rellnqaiahment ;  total  de- 
Mrtlon.— 1  In  taarMM  imtwramM^  the  relin- 
qaiafaing  to  underwriteraof  all  the  property 
saved  from  loea  by  ahipwreok,  captore,  or 
olher  peril  atated  in  the  poUct.  in  order 
that  the  insured  may  be  entttled  to  indem- 
idAeatioa  for  a  total  loaa— &  In  the  eua. 
<•<•<.  the  giving  up  of  an  article  bv  the  im- 

Ct  to  avoid  nayment  of  the  duty.— 4.  In 
^(a)  the  rallnquiahment  to  a  claim  ot 
ptvilege.  {K)  The  volnntarv  leaving  of  a 
P^MB  to  whom  one  ia  bound  Xxf  any  parti- 
cular relationahip.  aa  a  wife,  nuaband.  or 
chad;  desertion, —.d6and<mfiitfn<  qf  raSL- 
«ay*.  the  giving  op  any  acheme  for  making 
a  raflway  and  the  diaaolntion  of  the  oom- 
PMy.  by  coaaent  of  three-OftlM  of  the  atock, 
sad  warrant  of  the  Board  of  Trade.— .dfran- 
^»»«f  </  on  ocfion.  in  SoDte  late,  the 
act  by  which  the  pnnaer  abandona  the 
eaoaa  If  thia  ia  done  the  purauer  muat  pay 
cvata,  tait  may  bring  a  new  action.    Aban- 


donment of  the  action  ia  eonivalent  to  the 
Rngliah  diteonHnuanee,  noUe  proaequi^  or 
nonauU,  according  to  the  atage  the  action 
haa  reached. 

AlMtBdlim  (a-band'mnX  «w  fBee  Abandok.] 
In  old  law,  anything  forfeited  or  conflanated. 

Abanat  (ab'a-netX  n.    Same  aa  Abnst 

Abanga  (ab-ang'ga),  rk  Thefruitof  aapedea 
of  paun  in  the  ialand  of  .St  Thomaa,  Weat 
Indlea,  aaid  to  have  medicinal  propertiea. 

Atwimatloii,  Abaanltloil  (ab-an-ni'ahon, 

I    ab-an-ni'ahon),  n.    IL.L.  abannUio,  aban- 

I    nUionie—L.  ab,  fnun.  afMiiia,  a  year,  and 

I   itiot  a  going  away.]   A  banishment  fbr  one 

or  two  years  for  raanalanghtw. 

Abapttston  (a-bap-tla'tnni  n.  [L.L.  abap- 
I  futon— Or.  a,  priv.,  and  Mspfifo,  to  dip.] 
In  turg.  a  name  given  to  the  old  trepan,  the 
crown  of  which  was  made  conical  to  prevent 
it  fIxMn  penetrating  the  cranium  too  and- 
denly. 

Ahant  (a-biiO.  «.t  (A  Sax.  odarum.  See 
BAEa]    To  make  bare;  to  uncover. 

Abanieolafel(m(ab-ir-tik'&-li''ahon),n.  [L. 
ab,  from,  and  artieuhu,  a  Joint.]  In  onot 
a  term  used  aometimea  aa  an  equivalent  to 
diarthroaia,  or  a  movable  artkulation;  aome- 
timea to  qmarthroaia^  or  an  immovahle  ar- 
ticulation. 

Abaa  (*-baaO,  «w  (Per.  and  Ar.  Abbat,  the 
anceatorof  the  AbAai  Galipha.]  LAPeraian 
coin,  worth  about  lOd.,  ocoanonally  called 
A66akar.— 2.  An  eaatem  wei^t  for  pearla 
equal  to  2}  gralna  troy,  being  one-eighth 
lew  than  a  carat  written  alao  Abatei, 
AbaeeU. 

Abate  (a-biiTX  vtt  prat  A  pp.  abaeed;  ppr. 
ofcaaswjr.  [Fr.  a&aua*r,  to  make  low— «,  to. 
and  baieagr,  to  lower,  from  L.L.  baanu,  low. 
BeeBAiA]  1.  To  lower  or  deprem;  to  throw 
or  caat  down:  aaid  of  material  objeeta 
[Bare.] 

His  spear  he  IfBnaAaM.  Jj^warr. 

And  will  she  yet  aiiaar  her  eyes  oa  Be.     SMmM. 

2.  To  caat  down  or  reduce  lower,  aa  in  rank, 
eatlmatlon.  office,  and  the  like;  to  deprem; 
to  humble:  to  degrade.— il6ae«.  Debaee,  De- 
grade. Abate,  to  humble,  to  make  of  len 
eateem,to  bring  lower  in  atate.  or  canae  one 
to  feel  lower;  cMoaa.  to  lower  morally  or 
in  quality,  to  make  unworthy  or  leaa  worthy 
of  eateem,  to  mingle  more  or  leaa  of  baae- 
nem  with;  degrade,  lit  to  bring  down  a 
step,  to  lower  one'a  rank:  often  uaed  aa  an 
official  term,  but  alao  naed  of  lowering  a 
man  morally;  aa.  Intemperanee  dearadee  ita 
victima ;  a  degrading  employment 

Those  that  walk  hi  pride  he  is  able  to  mtmxt. 

Dao.  It.  37. 
It  ia  a  kind  of  taking  of  Cod's  name  hi  vain  to 
debmst  rdiffion  with  such  friTolous  disputes. 

O  nriscrahle  mao  I  to  what  fall  dtfrrndtd.     MiUpn. 

Stv.  To  deprem,  humble,  humiliate,  de- 
grade, bring  low.  debaae. 

Abased,  Abalsaed  (arbaat^  p.  and  a.  In 
her.  turned  downwarda,  aa  the  points  of  tiie 
wings  of  eagles.    Alao.  aame  aa  Abaieei. 

Abasement  {a-bAa'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
abasing,  humbling,  or  bringing  low;  a  atate 
of  depression,  degradation,  or  humiliation. 

Abash  (a-baah'),  v.t  [Formerly  written 
abaieh,  abayeeh,  ^.,  from  O.Fr.  eebahir,  to 
aatound,  abaah,  ppr.  eebahieeant,  from  6afr, 
baer,  to  gape;  Mod.  Fr.  ^ibahir,  to  be  aaton- 
iahed :  probably  from  bah  I  exclamation  of 
aatonlahment  French  verba  in  <r,  which 
form  the  ppr.  in  isaonf ,  take  itA  in  becoming 
BngUah.  aa  ofroZitfc.  from  aholir;  ravieh, 
from  ratfir;  polieh,  from  polir;  ftc.  The 
verb  abaae  would  no  doubt  have  aome  effect 
on  the  form  of  thla  word.  The  D.  bazen, 
verbaaeyx,  to  aatonlah.  if  connected;  with 
oteM.  would  point  to  a  different  origin. 
Comp.  abeyance,  baeh,  baehfiU,  bay.]  To 
confuae  or  confound,  aa  by  exciting  aud- 
denly  a  conaciousnesa  of  guilt,  error,  i  in- 
feriority, d:c. ;  to  deatrov  the  self-posaea- 
aion  of ;  to  make  ashamed  or  diapirited :  to 
put  to  confnalon.  —  ^6a«A,  Confute,  von- 
jound.  Abaeh  la  a  atronger  word  than  eon- 
fuee,  but  not  ao  strong  aa  confound.  We  are 
abaehed  in  the  preaence  of  superiors  or  when 
detected  in  vice  or  misconduct  When  we 
are  eof^ueed  the  facnltiea  get  more  or  lem 
bejrond  our  control,  the  speech  falters,  and 
the  thoughts  lose  their  coherence.  When  we 
are  co-founded  the  reaaon  is  overpowered, 
a  condition  produced  by  the  force  of  argu- 
ment, teatlmony.  or  detection. 
Jbmsktd  the  devil  stood  and  felt  how  awAit  roodness 

Is.  MUtVH. 

C»i|/lu«tf  aad  sadly  riM  at  length  repllea.    F*^. 
Sataa  Hood  awhile  as  orate,  eonfmndtd  what  to  say. 

MiUmm. 


Stm.   To    confuse,   confound,  disconcert^ 
shame,  dannt.  overawe. 
Abashment  (a-baah'mentX  n.    The  act  of 
abaahing,  or  state  of  being  abashed;  oonfu- 
aion  from  ahame ;  conateraation ;  fear. 

Which  manner  oi  abashmtnt  became  her  aoc  ilL 

That  challenge  did  too  peremptory  seeme 

And  fild  his  senses  with  i^asfunent  great.    Slftruer. 

Abasst  AbassiS  (a-baa'ai.  a-bas'aiaX  n.   See 

Abas.  s. 
Abastardlset  (a-baa't«rdls).  t;.t    To  baa- 

tardixe;  to  render  illegitimate  or  baaa. 

Being  oonahres 
Coimpted  and  mbastartUMml  thus.       DmnieL 

Abatable  (a-bftt'apbl),  o.  Capable  of  being 
abated;  as,  an  abateible  writ  or  nuiaance. 

Abate  (a-bitT,  «.t  pret  A  pp.  abated;  ppr. 
abating.  [Fr.  abaUre,  to  beat  down,  from 
batere,  a  form  of  L.  batuo,  batuere.  to  beat. 
See  Bbat.  Batb.  ]  Lf  Xo  beat  down;  to 
pull  or  batter  down. 

The  king  of  Scots  . 
the  oaatle  m  Noriaaali 

2.  To  dedoct 

Nine  tiiotfsand  pastchea,  okmHt^thm  odd  hoadreds. 

Fnlkr. 

8.  To  leiaen;  to  dimlniah;  to  remit;  to  mo- 
derate: aa,  to  abate  seal;  to  abate  a  demand; 
to  abate  a  tax ;  to  e^Mte  pride ;  to  abate 
courage.— 4.  f  To  deject ;  to  depresa. 


sote  itAaftrf  the  walls  (of 
Haii. 


For  misery  doth  bravest  Bsiads  mbmet.    S^tnMr. 

6.  In  law,  (a)  to  cauae  to  fall ;  to  annul ;  to 
fruatrate  by  iudidal  aentence ;  aa,  to  abate 
a  writ:  by  the  Bngliah  law.  a  legacy  to  a 
charity  la  abated  ujf  a  deficiency  of  asseta. 
(6)  To  bring  entirely  down  or  put  an  end  to; 
as,  to  abate  a  nuisance.— 0.t  To  deprive ;  to 
curtail 

She  hath  abaUd  me  of  half  ray  train.      Skak. 

7.  In  metal,  to  reduce,  aa  a  metal,  to  a  lower 
temper. 

AbaM(a-b&tO,«.i  L  To  decreaae  or  become 
lem  in  atrength  or  violence;  aa,  pain  abatee; 
a  atorm  abatee.'— 2.  To  be  defeated  or  come 
to  naught;  to  fail;  as,  a  writ  abatee;  by  the 
civil  law  a  l^^acy  to  a  charity  doea  not 
abate  by  deficiency  of  assets. 

It  was  still  open  to  dispute  whether  it  mhrht  not 
atate  by  dissolution.  Haltam. 

S.  In  tow.  to  enter  Into  a  freehold  after  the 
death  of  the  last  occupant,  and  before  the 
heir  or  devisee  takes  possession. — t  In  the 
manege,  to  perform  well  a  downward  mo- 
tion. A  hone  Is  said  to  abate,  or  take 
down  his  curvets,  when,  worldng  upon 
ourveta.  he  puta  both  hia  hind  lege  to  the 
ground  at  once,  and  obaerves  the  aame 
exactnem  In  all  the  times.— Stk.  To  anb- 
aide.  decreaae,  intermit,  decline,  dimlniah. 
leaaen. 
Abate  t  (a-b&fX  n.   Abatement  or  decreaae. 

Abate  (apbtt't&).  91   [It]   AnabbotorabbA. 

An  old  ahaU  meek  and  mUd, 

My  firicnd  aad  teacher  when  a  child.    L»ngfM0ir. 

Abatement  (arb&t'menty  n.  1.  The  act  of 
abating,  or  the  atate  of  oeing  abated;  dimi- 
nution, decreaae,  reduction,  or  mitigation: 
as,  abatement  of  grief  or  pain. —  2.  The 
amount,  quantity,  or  sum  by  which  anything 
la  abatea ;  that  by  which  anything  la  re- 
duced; deduction;  decrease.— 8.  In  her.  a 
marie  annexed  to  coat  armour  in  order  to 
denote  some  dishonourable  act  of  tiie  party 
bearing  the  coat  of  arms.  Nine  such  marks 
are  mentioned  by  heralds,  but  no  instance 
of  their  actual  use  is  on  record.  The  baston 
or  baton,  a  mark  of  illegitimacy,  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  abatement 

•  Throwing  down  the  stars  (the  nobles  and  senators) 
to  the  ground;  putting  dishovourable  abatemruts 
into  the  fairest  coats  ofarm^.  Dr.  Sptncir. 

4.  In  law.  (a)  removal,  as  of  a  nuisance, 
(fr)  Defeat  or  overthrow,  as  of  a  writ  (e)  The 
act  of  intruding  upon  a  freehold  vacant  by 
the  death  of  its  former  owner,  and  not  yet 
taken  up  by  the  lawful  heirs.  — P(«a  (tf 
odatoment,  a  defence  by  which  a  defendant 
shows  cause  to  the  court  whv  he  should  not 
be  impleaded  or  sued,  or,  if  impleaded  or 
sued,  not  in  the  manner  and  form  adopted 
by  the  plaintiff,  and  prays  that  the  action 
or  suit  may  abate  or  cease.— Sni.  Decrease, 
decline,  nutigatlon.  reduction,  subsidence, 
diminution,  uscount,  deduction. 

Abater  (a-b&t'«r).fL  One  who  or  that  which 
abatea 

Abatlal(ab.a'ahi-al).a.   Same  aa  it  b6a<ioa/. 

Abatis t  (ab'a-tia).  n.  [LL.-a,  from,  and 
6a<«if,  a  measure.]  In  the  middle  agea,  an 
officer  of  the  atablea  who  had  the  care  of 
meaauring  out  the  provender;  aa  avenoi; 


ch,  cfcala;     eh,  Sc  loeA;     g.  go\     J.  job;     h.  Fr.  to«;     ng,  siny;     th.  CJken;  th.  (Ain;     w.  wig;     wh,  wWg;    ah,  axuze.-8ee  KBT. 


ABATIS 


ABDALAVI 


Abatis.    See  Abattis. 

Abat-jour  (a-b»-ji>rX  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre 
(see  ABATEX  and  jour,  daj,  light]  A  sky- 
light or  uopiiig  aperture  made  in  the 
wall  of  an  apartment  for  the  admission  of 
light 

Abator  (a-b&t'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
abates;  specifically,  in  law,  (a)  a  person  who 
witJiout  right  enters  into  a  freehold  on  the 
death  of  we  last  possessor,  before  the  heir 
or  devisee.  (6)  An  agent  or  cause  by  which 
an  abatement  is  procured. 

AbattlB,  AbatiB  (ab-atd  or  ab'a-tis).  n. 
[Fr.  abatis,  abaUis,  from  abaUre,  to  beat 
down.  SeeABATS.]  In /orl  a  collection  of 
felled  trees,  from  which  the  smaller 
branches  have  been  cut  off,  and  which  are 
laid  side  by  side,  with  the  branched  ends 
turned  towards  assailants,  and  the  branches 
often  sharpened  and  interlaced,  the  butt- 
ends  being  secured  bv  pickets,  or  imbedded 
in  the  earth,  the  whole  thus  forming  an 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
and  keeping  them  longer  under  the  de- 
fenders' fire.  An  abattis  is  usually  placed 
in  front  of  the  ditch  in  field  fortifications. 

See  FORTIFIOATIOH. 

Abattiaod  (ab'a-tistX  a.  Provided  with  an 
abattia 

Abattoir  (a-bat-w»r).  n.  [Fr.,  from  abattre. 
to  beat  or  knock  down.  See  Abate.]  A 
public  slanghter-house. 

Abatode  (aVa-tOdX  n.  rFromo^ote.]  Any- 
thing diminished.    Bauey. 

Abatnre  (ab'a-tar),  n.  [From  abate.]  The 
mark  or  track  of  a  beast  of  the  chase  on 
the  grass :  foiling. 

Abat-vent  (ab-ll-vati}.  n.  [Fr.. from  abattre, 
to  lower,  and  vent,  the  wind.]  The  sloping 
roof  of  a  tower;  a  pent-house:  so  named 
because  the  slope  neutralises  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

Abat-YOlX  (ab-ii-vwA),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  ablfatre, 
to  lower,  and  voix,  the  voice.]  The  sound- 
ing-board over  a  pulpit  or  rostrum:  so  named 
because  it  prevents  the  speaker's  voice  from 
rising  and  being  lost  or  indistinct 

Abawe,t  v.t  [O.Fr.  esbahir,  to  abash.  See 
Abash.]    To  abash;  to  daule;  to  astonish. 


I  was  oAttwetf  for  nunreile. 


Chancer. 


Abb  (abX  n.  [A  Sax.  ab  or  cb,  the  woof.] 
1.  Yam  for  the  warp  in  weaving.— 2.  The 
name  given  in  sorting  wool  according  to  its 
fineness  to  two  qualities  of  wool,  called  re- 
spectively coarse  abb  and  fine  abb. 

Aoba  (abQ>a),n.  [Syr.  and  Chal.  abba,  fa- 
ther. The  root  is  in  the  Heb.  ab,  a  father, 
which  appears  in  Abraham.]  A  title  (equi- 
valent to  'Father*)  now  or  formerly  applied, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  monks, 
superiors  of  monks,  and  other  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopio  Churches 
it  is  given  to  the  bishops,  who  in  turn  be- 
stow it,  by  way  of  distinction,  on  the  bishop 
or  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Abbadnate  (ab-ba'sin-atX  v.t  [It  abbacin- 
are, to  abbacinate — ad,  to,  and  baeino,  a 
basin.]  To  deprive  of  sight  by  applying  a 
red-hot  copper  basin  close  to  the  eyes:  a 
mode  of  punishment  employed  in  the  middle 
ages. 

AbbadnatiOIl  (ab-ba'sin-&''shon).  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  blinding  a  person  by 
placing  a  red-hot  copper  basin  close  to  the 
eyea 

Abbacy  (ab'ba-sO.n.  [L.  L.  dbbatia,  an  abbey, 
from  L  eM>as,  abbatis,  an  abbot.  See  Ab- 
bot. ]  The  dignity,  rights,  and  privil^es  of 
an  abbot 

According  to  Felinus,  an  aMa^  is  the  dimity 
itself,  since  an  abbot  is  a  term  or  word  of  dignity, 
and  not  of  office.  Ayliffe. 

AbbaJoer  (ab'ba-JerX  n.    See  Abbas,  1. 

Abbandonamente  (ab-ban'don-a-ment''&), 
adv.  [It]  In  mtmc.  with  self-abandonment; 
so  as  to  make  the  time  subservient  to  the 
eipression. 

Abbat  (ab^at).  n.    Same  as  Abbot 

Abbatical,  Abbatlal  (ab-bat'ik-al.  ab-ba'- 
shi-alX  a.    Belonging  to  an  abbey. 

Abb^  (ab-ba).  n.  [Fr. ,  an  abbot,  from  Syr.  and 
ChaL  abba,  father.  See  Abba.]  In  France, 
an  abbot;  but  more  generally,  and  especially 
before  the  French  revolution,  a  title  riven 
to  all  those  Frenchmen  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  divinitv.or  who  had  at  least  pursued 
a  course  of  study  in  a  theological  seminary, 
in  the  hope  that  tiie  king  would  confer  on 
them  a  real  abbey,  that  is,  a  certain  part  of 
the  revenues  of  a  monastery.  The  abb^s 
were  numerous.  Some  acted  as  private 
tutors  in  families,  others  were  professors  of 
the  universi^.  and  a  great  many  employed 


themselves  as  men  of  lettera  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  persons  holding  a  similar 
semi-clerical  position  in  other  Roman  Ca- 
tholic conntnea  —  Abbis  eommendataires 
were  such  abb^s  as  held  abbeys  in  eommen- 
dam— that  is,  with  the  right  of  administer- 
ing their  revenues  or  a  put  of  them.  See 
Abbot. 

Abbess  (al/bes).  n.  [Fr.  abbesse,  L.L.  abba- 
tissa,  fem.  of  abbot  (which  see).]  A  female 
superior  or  governess  of  a  nunnery  or  con- 
vent of  nuna  An  abbess  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  possesses,  in  general,  the 
same  dignity  and  authori^  as  an  abbot 
except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  spiritual 
functions  appertaining  to  the  priesthood. 
See  Abbot. 

Abbey  (ab'bd),  n.  [Fr.  tibbave,  from  L.L. 
€ibbatia,  an  abbey.  See  Abbb.]  1.  A  mon- 
astery or  convent;  a  society  of  persons  of 
either  sex,  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
devoted  to  religion  and  celibacv.  The  males 
are  called  monks,  and  governed  by  an  abbot; 
the  females  are  called  nuns,  and  governed 
by  an  abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in  notmng  from 

Eriories,  except  that  the  latter  are  governed 
y  priors  instead  of  abbots.— 2.  In  Scotland, 
the  sanctuary  afforded  by  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  as  having  been  a  royal  resi- 
dence.—8.  A  house  adjoining  a  monastery 
or  convent  for  the  residence  of  the  superior. 
4.  A  church  attached  to  a  monastery  or  con- 
vent; as,  Melrose  Abbey.  —6.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  French  monarchy,  a  name 
given  to  a  duchy  or  county,  the  duke  or 
count  of  which  was,  though  really  a  secular 
person,  made  an  abbot  in  commendant,  in 
consequence  of  an  abbey  having  been  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  crown.  See  A:bbot.— 
6.  A  mansion,  formerly  used  as  an  abbey, 
now  converted  to  private  use;  as,  Newstead 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron. 

Abbey-land  (ab'bd-landX  n.  An  estate  in 
land  annexed  to  an  abbey. 

Abbey-lubber  (aV'bd-lub'firX  n.  [Abbey 
and  lubber.]  An  old  term  of  contempt  for 
an  idle,  well-fed,  lazy  loiterer,  who  might 
work,  but  would  not,  preferrixig  to  depend 
on  the  charity  of  religious  houses:  frequently 
applied  to  the  monks  themselves  in  con- 
tempt '  This  is  no  huge,  over-grown,  abbey- 
lubber.'    Dryden. 

Abbot  (ab'but),  n.  [Formerly  abbat, 
L.L.  €ibbas,  abbatis.  See  Abba.]  1.  Lit. 
father ;  a  title  originally  given  to  any  aged 
monk,  but  afterwards  limited  to  the  head 
or  superior  of  a  monastery,  which  from  him 
was  called  an  abbey.  As  the  influence  of 
the  religious  orders  became  greater  from 
their  being  the  depositaries  of  learning,  and 
as  their  wealth  and  territorial  possessions 
increased,  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
abbots  were  aggrandized  proportionally. 
Many  of  them  asserted  independence  of  the 
bi^ops,  assumed  the  mitre  and  crozier, 
exercised  the  episcopal  functions  in  their 
own  domains,  became  peers  of  the  realm, 
and  rivalled  the  prelates  in  rank  and  pomp. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  twenty-six 
mitred  abbots  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Abbots  are  of  two  kinds,  regular,  or  those 
who  actually  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
ofllce,  and  commendatory.  The  latter  title 
was  formerly  given  to  persons  to  whom 
abbeys  were  intrui^d  as  tutors  or  trustees, 
or  in  commendam,  and  who  applied  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  revenues  to  their  own 
uses.  Great  secular  lords  fr^uently  received 
this  appointment  Thus  Hugo  Capet,  the 
founder  of  the  Cai)etian  dynasty,  was  Abbot 
of  St  Denia  Such  abbots  were  by  canon 
Isw  bound  to  have  received  the  tonsure, 
and  to  enter  orders  on  attaining  canonical 
age,  but  the  obligation  was  easily  evaded.— 
2.  A  title  formerly  given  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  some  communities  or  states,  as  in 
Genoa.— J66oe  of  Misrule,  in  England, 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  in  Scotland,  the  per- 
sonage who  took  the  principal  part  in  the 
Christmas  revels  of  the  populace  before  the 
Reformation. 

Abbotshlp  (abljut-ship),  n.  The  state  or 
office  of  an  abbot. 

Abbreviate  (ab-bre'vi-ftt),  v.t.  pret.  <t  pp. 
abbreviated;  ppr.  abbreviating.  [L.  abbre- 
vio,  abbreviatum,  to  shorten— a5,  from,  and 
brevis,  short  See  Brief,  and  Abridge 
(which  is  reaUy  the  same  word).1  1.  To 
make  briefer ;  to  shorten ;  to  abridge ;  to 
make  shorter  by  contraction  or  omission  of 
a  part;  to  reduce  to  a  smaller  compass;  as. 
to  abbreviate  a  writing  or  word.  —  2.  In 
math,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms,  as 
fractiona 


Abbreviate  (ab-brd'vi-at),  v.i. 
or  use  abbreviation. 


To  practise 


It  is  one  thinj;  <o  abbreviate  by  cootractiiis, 
another  by  cutting  off.  itecM*. 

Abbreviate  (ab-brd'vi-&t).  n.  An  abridg- 
ment— Abbreviate  of  adjudieafion,  in  Scot* 
law,  an  abstract  of  adjudication.  See 
Adjudication. 

Abbreviate  (ab-brd'vi-atX  a.  In  bot.  abbre- 
viated: applied  to  an  oiigan  or  part  of  an 
organ  shorter  than  a  contiguous  one. 

Abbreviation  (ab-br^'vi-a'^shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  abbreviating,  shortening,  or  con- 
tracting, or  the  state  of  being  abbreviated. 
2.  That  which  is  abbreviated,  as  a  short  term 
or  title  used  for  a  loneer  one;  a  syllable, 
generally  the  initial  syllable,  used  for  the 
whole  word;  a  letter,  or  a  series  of  letters, 
standing  for  a  word  or  words ;  as,  ««o.  for 
esquire;  F.R.S.  for  Fellow  oS  ^  itoyo/ 
Society;  A.D.  tot  Anno  DcminL 


This  book,  as  grarer  aotiion  say.  was  called 
L4ber  Domus  Dd.  and,  by  abbretnahcn,  Domesday 
Book.  SirH^.  Temtpte. 

8.  In  tnatA.  a  reduction  of  fractions  to  the 
lowest  terms. — 4.  In  mtmc,  a  sloping  line  or 

„      ^        lines  placed  below  a 

Written.       Played.       n^te  or  through  ita 

stem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  short  notes.  Thus,  a  minim 
carrying  one  line  is  played  as  four  qnaverB. 
or  earning  two  lines  as  eight  quavera. 
The  same  line-mark,  standing  alone,  in- 
dicates a  repetition  oi  the  preceding  group 
of  notea  —  Abbretiatixm,  contraction.  An 
abbreviation  of  a  word,  as  distinguished 
from  contraction,  is  strictly  a  part  of  it,  ^ 
generally  the  first  syllable,  taken  for  the 
whole,  with  no  indication  of  the  remain- 
ing portion;  as,  Oen.  for  Genesis;  math,  for 
mathematics;  WiU.  for  WUUam;  while  a 
contraction  properly  is  made  by  tiie  eliaion 
of  certain  letters  or  syllables  from  the  body 
of  the  word,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate tiie  whole  word;  as,  Jiecd.  payt  for 
Beceived  payment ;  eontd.  for  contracted  or 
continued;  wm.  for  William.  In  common 
usage,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  always 
attended  to. 

Abbrevlator  (ab-br§'vi-&-t«r),  n.  [In  first 
sense  from  the  verb ;  in  second  from  L.L. 
abbreviator,  one  of  the  officials  mentioned 
under  2.  ]  1.  One  who  abbreviates,  abridges, 
or  reduces  to  a  smaller  compass;  speciflciuly, 
one  who  abridges  what  has  been  written  by 
another.  '  Neither  tiie  archbishop  nor  his 
abbreviator.'  Sir  W.  Hamilton.— 2.  One  of  a 
college  of  seventy-two  persons  in  the  chan- 
cery of  the  Roman  Cauiolic  pontiff,  whose 
business  is  to  draw  up  the  pope's  briefe,  and 
reduce  the  iMtitions.  when  granted,  to  a 
suitable  form  for  bulls. 

Abbrevlatory  (ab-br6'vi-a-td-riX  «•  Abbre- 
viating or  tending  to  abbreviate;  shortening; 
contracting. 

Abbreviature  t  (  ab  -brS '  vi  -  a  -  tfir  ),  n.  LA 
letter  or  character  used  for  shortening;  an 
abbreviation. 

The  hand  of  Prorldence  writes  often  by  «Mrr- 
viatteres,  hieroglyphics,  or  short  characterv 

Sir  T.  Brvmrm*. 

2.  An  abridgment;  a  compendium. 

This  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole 
duty  of  a  Christian.  yer.  Te^Ur. 

Abbroach,t  Abbrocht  (ab-brdcb'V  v.i. 
[L.L.  abrocam/^nium,  buying  wholesale  and 
selling  by  retail,  from  same  root  as  B.  brvkt, 
broker.]  To  forestall  the  market  or  monop- 
olize gooda 

Abbroachment,  t  Abbrochmeiit t  (ab- 
brdch'mentX  n.  The  act  of  forestalling  the 
market  or  monopolizing  goods.  See  under 
Forestall. 

Abb-wool  (aVwul),  n.  L  Wool  for  the  abb 
or  warp  of  a  web.— 2.  A  variety  of  wool  of  a 
certain  fineness.    See  ABa 

A,  b,  a  1.  The  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  used  generally  for  the  whole:  as, 
the  child  is  learning  his  A,  b,  c— 2.  A  little 
book  for  teaching  the  elements  of  reading 
Called  also  an  .i,  6,  c  bo6k. 

Abd  (abd),  n.  [Ar..  a  slave,  servant]  A 
common  prefix  in  Arabic  names  of  persons; 
as,  .Addfdlah,  servant  of  God;  uiM-el* 
Kader.  servant  of  the  mighty  God;  Abd-x^- 
Latif.  servant  of  the  gracious  God;  Ac 

Abdal  (ab'dal),  n  [Ar.  AbdaXLah,  a  servant 
of  God.]  Adervish:oneof  a  class  of  Persian 
religious  devoteea 

Abdalavl,  Abdelavl  (ab-dal-ftM,  ab-deU'- 
vi),  n.  The  native  name  of  the  hairy 
cucumber  of  Egypt  {fiucumis  Chate). 


Fftte,  tir,  fat.  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      u.  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc  ley. 
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AMartmn  (ftlMM^rlan).  a.  [From  Abdera, 
in  TbT»c«,  the  birthplace  of  Democrltus 
Ailed  the  Laughing  PtUloeopher,  whence 
the  application  of  the  term.]  PerUining  to 
Abdera  or  ite  tnhahitante ;  reeembling  or 
recalling  In  tome  way  Uie  philotopher 
Deroocmai  of  Alnlera:  hence,  a  term  ap- 
pliiNl  to  inceaeant  or  conUnned  laoghter; 
glYen  to  langhter. 

ADdertte  (aE'derlt).  n.  pL  abderita,  Gr. 
ubtUriUa]  An  Inhabitant  of  Abdera.  a 
maritime  town  in  Thrace,  and  lometiinee 
a  term  eanlTalent  to  a  etapid  penon,  the 
inhabitanta  of  thii  city  being  anciently  pro- 
verbial for  their  etapidity.— Tfte  AbdniU, 
Demooritiii  of  Abdera,  often  called  the 
Langhins  Philoaopher,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  phOoaophen  among  the  ancient 
Greeks. 

AbdM^ab'destlfL  [Per.  dMacf-46,  water, 
and  doMt^  hand]  Poriflcation  or  ablation 
before  pnyer:  a  Mohammedan  rite. 

AMrfWllUUB  (ab-doT'n-hamX  n.  In  oHroi 
the  head  of  the  twelfth  house  in  a  icheme 
of  the  heavens. 

AbdloantCab'di-kantXn.  One  who  abdicates. 

Abdloant  (ab'di-kanU  a.  [See  ABDlOAn.] 
Abdicating;  renouncmg. 

Monk*  aSduamt  of  thdr  orders.         tyhitUek. 

Abdloat«  (ab'dlkAt).  v.t  pret  it  pp.  abdi- 
eatal;  ppr.  abdiMLttna.  [L  abdieOt  abdioa- 
fMm,  to  give  np  a  rlgnt  or  claim— a6,  indi> 
eating  separation,  and  dieo.  dieore,  to  de- 
clare publicly,  to  consecrate,  to  let  apart, 
of  Mune  root  as  dieen,  to  say.]  1.  To  give 
up,  renonnoe,  abandon,  lay  down,  or  with- 
draw from,  as  a  right  or  clidm,  offlce,  duties, 
dl^ty,  authority,  and  the  like,  especially 
in  a  voliintM7.  pnbUc,  or  formal  manner. 

Tke  fMAts  via  disialMrit  or  mkdiemU  that  power 
W  bath  rather  thao  cuffcr  It  to  be  forced  to  a  wUlii^ 
fa^iatke.  SurtfiM. 

The  croeft-bearert  mUicmiad  their  service.  GiM*n. 

He  (Charles  IL)  was  otterly  without  ambitioii.  He 
detested  bmiaesa,  and  would  sooner  have  ahduiUed 
his  crown  than  have  ondergone  the  trouble  of  really 
dircctiac  the  adminbtration.  UmeaMtmy. 

Heras  and  Laaams.  the  Gallic  bishops,  were  de- 
aouwced  ...  as  vagabond,  torbulcat,  and  Intriguing 
ivclatcs.  who  had  either  mbttiemttd  or  abandoned 
their  tecs,  and  travelled  about  sowing  strife  and 
caluaay  wherever  they  went.  Miiman. 

1  To  oast  away;  to  take  leave  of ;  as,  to 
abdieaU  one's  mental  faculties.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.)— S.  In  evtU  law,  to  dliclalm  and 
expel  fhxn  a  family,  as  a  child;  to  diithherit 
dairlng  lifetime:  said  of  a  father. 

The  tether  will  disinherit  or  mbditatt  his  child, 
qaiie  cashier  hiaa.  BurUn. 

4t  To  pat  away  w  expel;  to  baniih;  to  re- 
Dounoe  the  anthority  of;  to  dethrone;  to 


would  needs  turn  down  Homer,  and  4t^ 
after  the  possesilon  of  three  thousand 

Drjiltn. 

Sm  To  |dve  up,  quit,  vacate,  relinquish, 
foTiske,  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  desert 
AlwMflttt  (al/dl-k&t).  vs.  To  renounce  or 
glfv  up  something:  to  abandon  some  claim; 
to  relinquish  a  right,  power,  or  trust 

He  cannot  mkdictttt  for  his  children,  otherwise  than 
by  hts  own  ooasent  in  form  to  a  bill  from  the  two 
bnims  Swift. 

AbdieatiOll  (sb-di-kA'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
abdicating ;  the  abandonment  of  an  offlce, 
power  or  anthority,  ri|^t  or  trust;  a  castii^ 
eff ;  renunciation:  generally  i^iplted  to  gii^ 
tng  up  the  kingly  office. 

The  consequences  drawn  from  these  facts  (were) 
that  they  amounted  to  an  mhdtcmtion  of  the  govern* 
■Mnt.  wbtch  ^di€nti»n  did  not  only  affect  the  person 
eTthc  khig  htasclf.  but  abo  of  all  his  heirs,  and  ren> 
dsved  the  throne  absolutely  and  completely  vacant. 

AMl0lttT»  (ab'di-kAt-Iv),  a.    Causing  or 
implying  ab^catlon.    BaiUy.    [Rare.] 
AWlCiter  (aydi-kifAr).  n.    Onefhoabdi- 


AMtttfV  (ab'di-tivX  a.  {L  oMo.  oftditum. 
to  hide— oft,  away,  and  do.  to  give  1  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  hiding.    [Rare.] 

AbdttOfT  (ab'dl.t6-riX  n.  [L.  MilUrnut^, 
fran  oMo.  Bee  ABDirTTS.]  A  place  for 
hidiag  or  piceening  goods,  plate,  or  money; 
a  chest  in  which  reU^  were  kept 

Abdnnwn  (ab-dymen  or  ab^d6-menX  n.  [L., 
probably  from  oddo,  to  conceal,  on  type  of 
aarai«n  from  a««u>.  and /onim«n  from /oro.  ] 
L  That  part  of  the  human  body  which  lies 
bslwwnthethorazandthepelvis.  Itislined 
with  amembfane called  the  jMritofMum,  and 
eoatains  the  stomach,  liver.spleen.  pancreas, 
kidnevs,  bladder,  and  intesUnea  It  is  separ- 
ated from  the  breast  internally  by  the  dia- 
phnga,  and  externally  by  the  lower  riba 


On  its  outer  surface  It  is  divided  into  certain 
defined  portions  called  regiona  The  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  belly  of  the 
lower  animala  See  Ahdvmwal  Regiom 
under  ABDomKAL.— 2.  In  erUtym.  the  pos- 
terior of  the  three  parts  of  the  perfect  in- 
sect, united  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender 
connecting  portion,  and  containing  the 
ffreater  portion  of  the  digestive  ai>paratus. 
It  is  divided  into  rings  or  s^;ments,  on  the 
sides  of  which  are  small  spiracles,  or  stig- 
mata, for  respiration. 

AMomlnal  (ab-dom'in-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  abdomen  or  heWj.—AbdomiiuU  re- 
gicnt,  certain  regions  into  which  the  sbdo- 
men  in  men  is  arbitrarily  divided.  An 
imaginary  line  (a  a)  is  drawn  transversely 
from  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  on  one 
side  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  another  transverse  line 
fp  6)  between  the  anterior  superior  spines  of 
the  ilia.  The  part  above  the  upper  line  is 
called  the  epigat- 
trie  region,  that  be- 
tween the  upper 
and  lower  lines  the 
umbiluial  region, 
and  that  beneath 
the  lower  line  the 
hupogatirie  region. 
These  regions  are 
sometimes  subdi- 
vided by  two  verti- 
cal lines  (ecX  one 
being  drawn  on 
each  side,  ^m  the 
cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib  to  the 
anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium. 
Ilie  central  por- 
tion of  the  epi- 
gastric region  (1)  retains  the  name  of  epi- 
gtutrie;  the  lateral  portions  (4,  4)  are 
called  the  riffht  and  left  hypoehondnae  re- 
gions; the  middle  part  of  the  umbilical  re- 
gion (2)  U  stiU  caUed  umMIioo/,  whUe  the 
parts  to  the  right  and  left  (6,  6)  are  called 
lumbar;  the  hypogastric  region  is  denomi- 
nated pubie  in  its  central  portion  (3).  and  is 
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divided  on  each  side  (0,  6)  into  an  ilvae  and 
inguinal  region.  The  latter,  however,  be- 
longs in  strictness  to  the  thigh.  Posteriorly 
there  are  two  regions  recognized  on  either 
side  of  the  backbone  — the  upper,  corre- 
sponding to  the  hypochondriac,  Deing  called 
the  inferior  doreal;  the  lower,  the  lumbar. 
—Abdominal  ring,  an  oblong  tendinous 
ring  in  both  groins,  through  which  pass  the 
spermatic  cord  in  men,  and  the  round  liga- 
ments  of  the  uterus  in  women.  Called  siso 
Inguinal  Ring.—Z  In  icA.  having  ventral 
fins  posterior  to  the  pectoral;  as,  an  ab- 
domtnaltiah. 

Abdominal  (ab-dom'in-slX  n.  One  of  a 
group  of  malacopterygian  fishes,  with  the 
ventral  fins  posterior  to  the  pectorals,  in- 
cluding roanv  fresh- water  fishes,  and  others 
which  periodicallv  leave  the  sea  to  spawn 
In  fresh  water.  Many  species  are  ealble. 
The  salmon,  parr,  mullet.  fiying-fl8h,herring, 
and  carp  belona  to  this  order. 

AbdOTninalfts,  Abdoiiiliialla(ab-dom-ina'- 
Ife.  ab-dom-i-nA1i-aX  n.  pi.  A  group  of 
malacopterygian  fishes  See  Abdomdi al,  n. 

AbdomlnoiOOPF  (ab-dom'in-os'lcd-piX  n. 
[L.  abdomen,  and  Gr.  tkopeo,  to  view  or 
examine.]  In  tned.  examination  of  the  ab- 
domen with  a  view  to  detect  disease. 

Abdomlmms  (ab-domlnusX  a.  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  abdomen.— 2.  Having  a 
large  belly;  pot-bellied.    [Rare.] 

Gorgoiiius  sits  add0min0tu  and  wan. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.     Cvwper. 

Abdaoe  (ab-dOsO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  obduoed; 
ppr.  abducxng.  [L.  obdu/co,  to  lead  away- 
ab,  and  dif«o,  to  lead,  to  draw.  See  DUKB.] 
To  draw  or  conduct  away;  to  withdraw  or 
draw  to  a  different  part 

If  we  mkduet  the  eye  into  either  cororr,  the  object 
wHl  not  duplicate.  Sir  T.  Brtmmt. 

Abducent  (ab-dfls'ent),  a.  [L.  afrdueetw,  a^ 
dueen^  ppr.  of  abduoo,  to  abduce.]  Draw- 
ing away;  palling  back;  specifically,  In  ana  t 
applied  to  those  rotiscles  which  pull  back 
certain  parts  of  the  body  from  the  mesial 
line,  in  contradistinction  to  the  adducent 
mutdee  or  adduetort. 

Abdnot  (ab-duktO,  v.t  I.  Same  as  Abduee. 
2.  To  take  away  surreptitiously  and  by  force. 

The  thing  is  self-evident,  that  his  majesty  has  been 
atdttctttt  or  spirited  away,  'en/eW,'  by  some  person 
or  persons  unknown.  CaHyU. 


AbdaoUon  (ab-duk'shonX  n.  [L.  L.  abductio, 
abduoHonii,  a  leading  or  drawing  away.  Bee 
Abduob.  ]  1.  The  act  of  abduoing  or  abduct- 
ing, or  state  of  being  abduced  or  abducted. 
2.  In  phytiol.  the  action  by  which  muscles 
withdraw  a  limb  or  other  part  from  the  axis 
of  the  body,  as  when  certain  muscles  sepa- 
rate the  arm  from  the  side  or  the  thumb 
from  the  rest  of  the  fingers.— 8.  In  eurg.  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  a  fracture  in  which 
the  bone  near  a  joint  is  so  divided  that  the 
extremities  recede  from  each  other— 4.  In 
logic,  a  Idnd  of  syllogism,  called  by  the 
Greeks  apagoge.  in  which  the  major  is  evi- 
dent, but  the  minor  is  not  so  clear  as  not  to 
require  further  proof,  as  in  this  syllogism : 
'All  whom  God  absolves  are  free  from  sin : 
God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ;  there- 
fore all  who  are  In  Christ  are  free  from  sin.' 
This  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  abduction, 
because  it  withdraws  us  from  the  conclu- 
sion to  the  proof  of  a  proposition  concealed 
or  not  expressed.  Fleming,  Voeab.  qfPhiloe. 
5.  In  law,  the  fraudulent  or  unlawful  lead- 
ing away  of  a  person,  more  especially  the 
taking  and  canylng  away  of  a  child,  a  ward, 
a  wife,  Ac.,  either  oy  fraud,  persuasion,  or  « 
open  violence.  The  term  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  the  taking  awav  of  females  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  ue  using  of  force 
to  prevent  a  voter  from  voting  in  an  elec- 
tion. 

Abductor  (ab-duk't«r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  abducts;  specifically,  in  anat  a 
muscle  which  moves  certain  parts  trom  the 
axis  of  the  body;  as,  the  abductor  oeuli,  a 
muscle  which  pulls  the  eye  outward:  op- 
posed to  addudor. 

Abeam  (a-bdm'X  adv.  [Prefix  a.  on,  and 
beam.]  Naut.  on  the  beam,  that  is,  at  right 
angles  to  the  keel  of  a  ship ;  thus  guns  are 
said  to  be  pointed  abeam  when  Uiey  are 

Eointed  in  aline  at  right  angles  to  the  ship's 
eel 
Abear  (a-b&rO,  v.t  [A  Sax.  aberan,  to  bear, 
to  carry,  to  simer,  from  prefix  a,  and  6«ran, 
to  carry.]  l.t  To  bear;  to  behave:  with  re- 
fiexive  pronoun. 
Thus  did  the  gentle  knight  kimMffmUmr.   Sp*nttr. 

2.  To  suffer  or  tolerate.     [Provincial  or 
vulgar.] 

Gin  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  couldn  abear  to 
see  it  TtnnysoH  [fitrthtm  Farmer). 

Ah9KnJi09  (a-bAr'ansX  n.  [Prom  abear 
(which  seeX]    Behaviour;  demeanour. 

The  other  species  of  recognisances  with  sureties 
b  for  the  good  «*eena«u3r  or  good  behaviour. 

BJacistane. 

Abecedarian  (A^bd-sS-dA'^ri-anX  n.  [A  word 
formed  from  the  first  four  letters  of  the 
alphabet]  1.  One  who  teaches  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or  a  learner  of  the  letters. 
2.  A  follower  of  Stork,  an  Anabaptist,  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  called  because  he  re- 
jected all  worldly  knowledge,  even  the  learn- 
ing of  the  alphmt 

Abecedarian,  Abecedary  (A^bd-sA-dA'^ri-an. 
A-bd-sd'dA-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  —Abecedarian 
fialme,  hymm,  Ac,  psalms,  hymns.  &c.,  in 
which  (as  in  the  119tn  psalm),  distinct  por- 
tions have  the  verses  begin  with  successive 
letters  of  the  alphabet 

Abe6he,t  v.t  [0.  Fr.  abieher;  Fr.  ab^quer, 
abeequer,  to  feed  with  the  beak,  to  feed  an 
infant— a,  and  bee,  the  beak.]  To  feed,  as  a 
parent  bird  feeds  its  young. 

Yet  should  I  somedel  ben  aheched. 

And  for  the  time  well  refreshed.        G^wer. 

Abed  (a-bedO»  ode.    [  Prefix  a,  on,  and  bed.  ] 

1.  On  or  in  bed. 

Not  to  be  «i«/ after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes. 

Shak. 

2.  To  bed. 

Her  mother  dream'd  before  she  was  deliver'd 
That  she  was  brought  abed  of  a  buzzard. 

Bemu.  &•  FL 

Abee  (a-b«0-  [Scotch.]  Used  in  the  same 
sense  as  be.— To  let  abee,  to  let  alone;  to  let 
be.— Let  o^ee  isused  as  a  noun  In  the  sense 
of  forbearance  or  connivance.— L«t  abee /or 
let  abee,  one  act  of  forbearance  meeting 
another;  mutual  forbearance. 

I  am  for  /M  ahee/9r  let  abn.  Sir  ir.  Sectt. 

—Let  abee  (adv. ),  far  less;  not  to  mention ; 

as,  he  coulona  sit  let  abee  stand. 

Abeggct  v.t    r See  Abt.  ]   To  suffer  for,  or 

atone  for;  to  aby. 

There  dorste  no  wight  bond  upon  him  legge. 
That  he  ne  swore  he  shold  anon  ahegte.  LMueer. 

AbeU^  (a-b««hO.  adv.  [O.  Fr.  abbay,  abbots, 
Tr.aboie,  the  bark  of  a  dog;  tenirenabbay, 
to  hold  at  bay,  from  6aer,  6air.  to  gape.  See 


eh.  eAafai;     di.  8c.  loeA;     g.  go;     J,  job;     b,  Fr.  tow;     ng.  ting;     tr.  fAen;  th.  CAin;      w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    th,  azure.— See  KXT. 
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Abash,  Bat.  ]   [Scotch. ]    Aloof;  at  a  ahj 

distance.— To  iiand  abeigh^  to  ke«p  aloot 

Manrie  coost  her  head  ta'  high, 
LootTd  asUent  aod  unco  sk^h, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stantt  abe^i^ 

Ha.  ha,  the  wooing  0*1.  Bums. 

AbetetAbel-trea  (a-b§l\  a'beltrg).  n.  [O. 
atbeU,  aSber;  M.H.Q.  atber;  O.H.O.  albari; 
D.  abeel;  Fr.  aubel,  aubreUe,  periu^M  from 
L.  albeUiu,  whitish,  or  from  L.  arbor.  It 
albero,  a  tree.]  The  white  poplar  (PojnUtu 
alba\  so  called  from  the  white  colour  of  its 
twigs  and  leaves.  See  Poplar. 

AbeUa]i(&-beryan),a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mathematician  AbeL—Abelian  eqtM- 
tion,  an  irreducible  algebraic  equation,  one 
of  whose  roots  is  inexpressible  as  a  rational 
function  of  a  second,  and  shown  by  Abel  to 
be  solvable  by  the  solution  of  a  second  equa- 
tion of  a  lower  degree.— Abelian/unctiont, 
inverse  Abelian  integrals,  analogous  to  func- 
tions of  the  amplitude  of  an  ordmary  elliptic 
integral,  and  also  to  inverse  circular  and 
logarithmic  functions;  as,  sin.  ~ix,  log.  -kc. 
—Abelian  intearaU,  a  class  of  ultra-elliptic 
integrals  first  mvesUgated  by  AbeL 

AbeUan  (&-bel'yan),  n.  A  member  of  a  sect 
in  Africa  which  arose  in  the  fourth  century. 
They  married,  but  lived  in  continence,  after 
the  manner,  as  they  maintained,  of  Abel,  and 
attempted  to  keep  up  the  sect  by  adopting 
the  children  of  others.  Also  called  Ab^ 
onian  and  Abelite. 

AbelmosohnB,  AhwlmoBTr  (a-bel-moslros, 
aliel-moskX  n.  [Ar.  hablhu-moak,  seed  of 
musk,  or  abu-el-mo§k,  father  of  muak,  that 
is,  endued  with  musk.]  A  goius  of  plants 
nat.  order  Bfal  vace».  A .  moeduUtu,  or  Ei- 
biscttM  abehnotehut,  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of 
tropical  Asia  and  America,  8  Met  high.  The 
seeds  have  a  muslcy  odour,  for  which  reason 
the  Arabs  mix  them  with  coffee.  A.  ttcuUn' 
<iM  is  an  Indian  annual,  4  feet  high,  variously 
called  oehro,  Mndtfcai,  gombo,  Ac.  It  yields 
a  much  esteemed  mucilaginous  fruit,  used 
in  soups  and  pickles  in  the  W.  Indies,  Isle  of 
France^  Ac  All  the  species  yield  good  fibre. 

Abel-tree.    See  Abels. 

A  bene  pladto  (&  ba'na  plach'S-td ).  [  It  ] 
In  mtuM,  at  pleasure:  indicating  that  a 
piece  is  to  be  played  in  the  way  the  per- 
former likes  best 

Aber  (a'bArX  n.  [Cym.  and  Pictish  equiva- 
lent of  Gael,  inver.  There  are  three  Welsh 
forms  to  denote  meeting  of  waters— a60r, 
ynver,  eynoer,  compounded  of  cffn^'L.  eon^ 
together,  and  frer,  flowing,  seen  in  berad^  a 
running  of  water;  Armor,  beri,  to  flow. 
Cwmry,  Cymry,  Cumberland,  Cunibraet, 
Humber,  exhibit  the  word  under  various 
forma  SeeCTMRT,  ImrBR.]  A  Celtic  word 

Sreflxed  to  the  names  of  many  places  in 
freat  Britain,  and  signifving  a  confluence 
of  waters,  either  of  two  rivers,  or  of  a  river 
with  the  sea;  as,  Aberdeen,  Aberdour,  Aber- 
gavenny.  AberfBtwith. 

AbeitleTlne  (a-bdr'de-vin),  n.  The  Frinmtla 
tpinuM  or  siskin,  a  well-known  song-bird, 
belonging  to  the  finch  family  (Fringillidfe), 
somewhat  resembling  the  green  variety  of 
the  canary  bird.  It  Is  a  native  of  Scandi- 
navia, visiting  Britain  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Aberr  (ab-er'),  v.i.  To  wander;  to  err. 
Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

Aberranoe,  Aberrancy  (ab-er'rans.  ab-er'- 
ran-siX  n.  [L.  cUterro,  to  wander  from— oft, 
and  erro,  to  wander.]  A  wandering  or  devi- 
atins  from  tiie  right  way ;  a  devlanon  from 
truth  or  rectitude.    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.  ] 

Aberrant  (ab-er'rant),  a.  [L.  aberrant,  pp. 
of  aberro,  to  wander.]  1.  Wandering,  stray- 
ing from  the  right  way.— 2.  In  zool.  and  bot. 
applied  to  certain  animals  and  plants  which 
dlirer  materially  from  the  type  of  their 
natural  group. 

The  more  aberrant  any  form  is,  the  mater  must 
hare  been  the  number  of  connecting  forms,  which 
on  my  theory  have  been  exterminated  or  utterly  lost. 

Darwin. 

Aberrate  (  ab-ei^r&t ).  v.  i  [  L.  aberro,  aber- 
ratum  (ab  and  erro),  to  wander  from.]  To 
wander  or  deviate  from  the  ri^t  way. 
[Rare.] 

The  product  of  their  defective  and  €^rratinf  Tisioo. 

De  Quifuey. 

Aberration  (ab-er-ri'shonX  n.  [  L.  aberro- 
Ho,  trom  aberro,  aberratum—ab,  from,  erro, 
to  wander.]  L  The  act  of  wandering  from; 
especially,  in  a  figurative  sense,  the  act  of 
wandering  from  the  right  way;  deviation 
from  truth  or  moral  rectitude ;  deviation 
from  a  type  or  standard. 

So  then  we  draw  near  to  God.  when,  repenting  us 
of  our  former  af>*mti«ns  from  him,  we  renew  onr 
covenants  with  him.  B/.  Hall. 


2.  In  ostron.  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  the  obse^ed  position  of  a  heavenly 
body,  the  result  of  the  combined  effect  of 
the  motion  of  light  and  the  motion  of  the 
eye  of  the  observer  eaused  by  the  annual  or 
diumal  motion  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  motion 
of  liffiit  and  that  of  the  body  from  which 
the  light  proceeds:  when  the  auxiliary  cause 
ii  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  it  is  called  annual  aberration,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  fixed  star  may  ap- 
pear as  much  as  20" *4  from  its  true  position; 
when  the  auxiliarr  cause  is  the  diumal 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  it  is  oaUed 
diumal  aberration,  which  amounts  at  the 
greatest  to  0"'S;  and  when  the  auxiUanr 
cause  is  the  motion  of  the  body  from  which 
the  light  proceeds,  it  is  called  vUmetary 
aberratiofL — 8.  In  optiee,  a  deviation  in  the 
rays  of  light  when  unequally  refracted  by  a 
lens,  or  reflected  by  a  mirror,  so  that  toQr 
do  not  converge  and  meet  hi  a  point  or 
focus,  but  spread  out,  forming  an  indistinct 
and  coloured  image  of  the  object  It  it 
called  tpherieal  when,  the  imiMrfection 
arises  from  the  form  of  curvature  of  the 
lens  or  reflector,  and  ehromatie  when  it 
arises  from  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  composing  white  light,  the  image 
of  the  object  being  surrounded  with  priuna- 
tic  colours.  In  we  former  case  it  produces 
distortion,  and  in  the  latter  false  colour  of 
the  object  In  the  eye  the  iris  and  crystal- 
line lens  prevent  these  aberrationa  Optical 
instruments  corrected  for  ekronuitie  aber- 
ration are  called  achromatic.— 4.  InphysioL 
the  passage  of  a  fluid  in  the  living  body  into 
vessels  not  destined  to  receive  it,  as  auo  the 
determination  of  a  fluid  to  an  organ  different 
from  that  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  directed. 
as  in  vicarious  hemorrhage.— 5.  In  zool.  and 
bot.  deviation  of  a  plant  or  animal  from 
the  type  of  its  natund  group. 

In  whichever  ]igiit,  therefore,  insect  aberrwHan  is 
viewed  by  us  ...  we  affirm  that  it  does  .  .  .  exist. 

T.  y.  lV0Uast»H. 
0.  Partial  alienation  of  mind ;  mental  wan- 
dering.—CVreZe  <^  aberraHon,  the  circle  of 
coloured  Ught  observed  in  experiments  with 
convex  lenses  between  the  point  where  the 
violet  n^  and  that  where  the  red  rays 
meet— Oroiffn  </  aberration,  a  luminous 
circle  surrounding  the  disc  of  the  sun  de- 
pending on  the  aberration  of  its  rays,  by 
which  its  ^parent  diameter  is  enlanrad. 

Abenmcatel  (ab-d-nmglc&t),  v.t  [Prefix 
ah,  and  L.  erunco,  to  weed  out — e,  out,  and 
rwmco,  to  weed.]  To  pull  up  by  the  roots ; 
to  extirpate  utterly.    Bailey. 

Aberoncator  (ab-er-rung^at-^rX  n.  An  im- 
plement for  extirpating  weeds;  a  weeder 
or  weeding-machine. 

Abet  (a-bet^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  abetted;  ppr. 
abetting.  [O.Fr.  abetter,  abeter,  to  incite, 
to  lure,  to  deceive,  to  befool;  O.Fr.  abet, 
deceit;  Norm,  abet,  a  bait— prefix  a,  and 
root  of  bait,  to  incite,  set  on.  See  Bait.] 
L  To  encourage  by  aid,  countenance,  or 
approval:  used  chiefiy  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
always  with  a  personal  object 

They  abetted  both  parties  in  the  civil  war.  and 
always  fiimidied  snppiles  to  the  weaker  side,  lest 
there  should  be  an  end  put  to  these  fatal  divisions. 

jlddtTOM. 

2.  t  To  maintain;  to  support;  to  uphold:  in 
this  sense  sometimes  with  a  thing  for  the 
object 

Then  shall  I  soon,  qooth  he.  .  .  . 

j4b€t  that  virgin's  cause  disconsolate.     Sptnser. 

8.  In  totf,  to  encourage,  counsel,  incite,  or 
assist  in  a  criminal  act  In  ScoU  law,  a 
person  is  said  to  be  abetting  though  he  may 
only  protect  a  criminal,  conceal  nim  from 

iustice,  or  aid  him  in  making  his  escape, 
lence— 4.  To  lead  to  or  encourage  the  com- 
mission of. 

Would  not  the  fool  abte  the  stealth 

Who  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth?       Gay. 

Stn.  To  aid,  assist,  support,  encourage,  sus- 
tain, back,  connive  at 

Abett  (a-betO.  n.  The  act  of  aiding  or  en- 
couraging, especially  in  a  crime.    Chaucer. 

Abetment  (a-bef  meutX  n.  The  act  of  abet- 
ting. 

Abettal  (a-bef  alX  n.  Act  of  abetting ;  aid. 
Bailey.    [Rare.] 

Abetter,  Abettor  (a-bef  6tX  n.  l.  One  who 
abets  or  incites;  one  who  aids  or  encourages 
another  to  commit  a  crime ;  a  supporter  or 
encourager  of  something  bad. 

But  let  th'  abetters  of  the  panther's  crime 

Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time.    Drytten. 

[In  law,  an  aheUor,  as  distinguished  from 
an  accessory,  is  more  especially  one  who 
being  present  gives  aid  or  encouragement  ] 


8.  One  who  aids  or  enconragea:  in  a  good 
sense.    Pope. 

Abeyacnauon  (ab-6-vak'fi-i''8honX  n.  fl^ 
a6  and  Keeomio^um.]  In  med.  (a)  a  partial 
evacuation.  (6)  An  immoderate  evacuation. 
Ab  6ztra  (ab  eks'tr^  [L]  From  without 
Abeyance  (a-b&'ansX  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  abbai- 
aunoe,  abbaiianee,  expectation,  from  ab- 
bayer,  to  listen  wiUi  the  month  open,  frcmi 
bayer,  baer,  bair,  to  gape,  as  in  cnring  bah! 
See  Abash.]  l.  In  law,  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion or  contemplation;  thus,  the  fee  ample 
or  inheritance  of  landsand  tenrasenta  is  in 
a(«2/aiie«  when  there  ii  no  person  in  being  in 
whom  it  can  vest»  so  that  ii  is  in  a  state  of 
expectancy  or  waiting  until  a  proper  penoD 
shall  i^ipear.  If,  for  instance,  land  is  leased 
to  a  man  for  life,  remainder  to  another  for 
years,  the  remainder  for  years  is  in  abeyanct 
till  the  death  of  the  lessee  for  life.  Titieaof 
honour  and  dignities  are  said  to  be  in  tAey- 
anee  when  it  u  uncertain  who  aball  enjoy 
them,  as  when  a  nobleman  holding  his  dig- 
ni^  descendible  to  his  heira  general  dies 
leaving  daughters,  the  king  by  nis  preroga- 
tive may  grant  the  dignity  to  whicn  of  ttie 
danc^ters  he  pleases,  or  on  the  male  iasae 
of  one  of  such  daughters.  During  the  time 
the  title  to  the  dignity  is  thus  in  suq>ension 
it  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance.— Z  A  state  of 
suspension  or  temporary  want  of  exerdae. 

There  is  snch  a  thing  as  keeping:  the  sympathies 
of  love  and  admiration  in  a  dormant  state,  or  state 
otab^yaHce.  D^Qteime^ 

Abeyant  (a-bVantX  «■  In  lam,  being  In 
abevance. 

Abgregatet(ab'gr§-g&tXvl  {L. •bgrego,U> 
lead  away  from  ttie  flock— a6,  away,  and 
grex,  gregia,  a  flock.}  To  separate  firom  a 
nerd. 

AbgregattontCab-gri'g&'ahonXw.  [LLaft- 
gregaao,  from  L.  abgreao.  See  Abskeqate.  ] 
The  act  of  separating  from  a  flock. 

Abhal  (ab^al),  n.  A  name  given  in  the  East 
Indies  to  the  berries  of  a  q^ecies  of  cypress 
or  Juniper  which  are  believed  to  be  a  power- 
ful emmtfiagogue.  Written  sometimea  Ab- 
hel. 

AMllMlllnaMt  (ab-hom'in-a-blX  a.  An  old 
mode  of  spelling  abominable  (from  ita  being 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  ab  hon^ne, 
from  or  repugnant  to  manX  ridiculed  sa 
pedantic  by  Shakspere  in  the  charartar  of 
the  pedant  HolofonM. 


ThU  is  a»AM»t«MM>  which  be  would  can  mi 
abte.  Lnn?*  Labemr  L*st 

Abhor  (ab-hor^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  abhorred; 
ppr.  abhorring.  [L.  abhorreo%  to  shrink  back 
—ab,  from,  and  Aorreo,  to  shudder,  to  feel 
horror.]  1.  To  hate  extremely  or  witti 
loathing;  to  loathe,  detest,  or  abominate; 
to  feel  excessive  repugnance  towarda;  U> 
shrink  fnmi  with  horror. 

Therefore  I  say  a^fala, 
I  utterly  abk«r,  yea.  from  my  soul. 
Refuse  you  for  my  Judge.  SMaJt, 

Thou  didst  not  mthcr  the  virgin's  womb.    Te  Deaum. 

2.  To  fin  with  horror  and  loathing.    [Rars.1 
It  doth  abMtr  me  now  I  speak  the  word.      SAmb. 

—Hate,  Abhor,  latest  See  under  Hatr. 
Abhor  t  (ab-horO.  «.i  1.  To  shrink  back 
with  disgust,  or  fear,  and  shuddering.  '  1\> 
abhorre  m>m  those  ricea*  UdalL  —2.  To  he 
inconsistent  with,  opposite  or  contrary  t» : 
followed  by/rtmi. 

Which  is  utterly  mbhnrimg/rtm  the  esd  of  an  law. 

Mitiut. 

Abhorred  (ab-hordO,  V-  <u><l  o-  Hated  ex- 
tremely ;  detested ;  as,  no  one  is  more  ob- 
horred. 

Abhorrence  (ab-hor'rensX  «.  Bxtreme 
hatred;  detestation;  great  aversion. 

A  sensitive  abhorrence  at  prosdytisn. 

S^  C.  C.  Lrmiix. 

Abhorrencyt  (ab-hoi'ren-si),  n.  Abhor- 
rence. 


The  first  tendency  to  any  injiotice  .  .  .  mast  be 
suppressed  with  a  show  of  wonder  and  abJkarrmey 
in  tne  parents.  LaeJtt 


Abhorrent  (ab-hor'rentX  a.    1.  Hating;  de- 
testing; struck  vrith  abhorrence. 

The  euts  of  pleasure  ia  despotic  courts 

I  spurn  abhorrent.  Clwver. 

2.  Contrary;  utterly  repugnant;  violently 
inconsistent  with:  formerly  with /n>nmK>v 
with  to. 

This  legal,  and  as  it  should  seem  If^odldoBS  pco- 
lanation.  so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  pcincteles.  wak 
received  with  a  very  faint  murmur.  Gibbon. 

Abhorrently  (ab-hor'rent-li).  adv.     With 

abhorrence. 
Abhorrer  (ab-hor'^X  n>    One  who  abbocs; 

specifically,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U..  a 


F&te,  fitr.  fat  fall:       me.  met  h^r;       plue,  pin;       note.  not.  mdve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  poimd;       ii.  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c.  f«y. 


AfiHQBAIBLB 


ABJURE 


o(  the  court  puiy.  aftenrardi 
tailed  Toritt.  They  derived  tbetr  name 
from  tlielr  professed  obhorreneB  of  the  prin- 
dplee  ot  toe  Addrwmtn,  who  endeevoored 
tu  encroe^  on  the  royml  prerogative.  See 
AUDI 


Great  auBbcra  d  atktrrtrx,  from  all  parts  of 
EaB^uui,  wmre  irirad  by  otfjer  of  tba  Conuaona.  and 
coanuncd  to  cmtody.  Hume. 

StJBibttaOAm  rab-hoi^ri-MX  «.  Worthy  or 
deterring  to  oe  ahhorred.    [Rare.) 

AtallOKXiiiC  (Ah-hor^ngX  n.  L  J'eellng  of  ab- 
hoixen^l< 


loathing. 


io  my  appetite. 
1 1  Object  of  abhorrence. 
Thtf  ahaH  be  aa  mkhtrrimg  to  aM  fleA.    U.  IxvL  44. 

AUb  (AlHb),  a  [Heb.  oMb.  an  ear  of  com, 
from  oftoft,  to  produce  the  first  or  earlv 
fruli— root  o^,  a  swelling:.  ]  The  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  ecdesiasncal  year,  called  also 
Kisan.  It  beslns  at  the  spring  eqttinoz,  and 
answers  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
beghming  of  AprlL  Its  name  is  derived 
fnun  the  fall  growth  of  wheat  in  Egypt. 
wIMdi  took  place  anciently,  as  it  does  now, 
at  $hat  season. 

AbldAnoe(a-bId'ansXn.  The  act  of  abiding; 
abode;  st«r-    FulUr.    [Rare.] 

Abide  (a-bfd^  r.t.  pret.  A  m>.  abode;  ppr. 
nbidinff,  [A.  Sax.  ahidan,ffebidan,  to  abide, 
from  btdan,  to  bide.  See  Bide.]  1.  To  take 
op  one's  abode;  to  dwell;  to  re^de;  to  stay 
for  a  ahorter  or  longer  time.— 1  To  remain; 
not  to  depart 

Etcepi  these  mMde  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  sared. 

Acts  xxviL  jt. 

S  To  oontinne  in  a  certain  condition;  to 
remain  steadfast  or  faithfoL  1  Cor.  vii  40. 
1  Tb  inhere;  to  belong,  as  an  attribute  or 
quality;  to  have  its  seat 

Less  ipirit  to  cofsc  mtidu  in  me.  SAaJt. 

—AWdt  Ay,  (a)  to  remain  at  rest  beside. 
*AVidM  by  thy  crib.'  Job  xxxix.  9.  ^)  To 
adhere  to;  to  maintain;  to  defend;  to  stand 
to;  as.  to  abide  by  a  friend;  specifically,  in 
Seats  law.  to  adhere  to  as  true  and  genuine: 
said  of  too  party  who  founds  on  a  deed  or 
writing  which  Uie  other  party  desires  to 
have  reduced  or  declared  null  and  void,  on 
tlie  ground  of  forgery  or  falsehood  (e)  To 
await  or  aooept  the  conseouencee  of;  to  rest 
■atlifted  with;  am,  to  abide  by  tike  event  or 


AUdi(a4ild^e.t  l.tTowaitfor;eepeoial]y. 
to  stand  one  s  ground  against 

A»ide  roe  if  thou  darest.  SiutJt. 

1  To  be  prepared  for;  to  await;  to  be  in 
•tore  for. 

Bonds  and  allUctions  oMrfr  me.       Acts  ix.  aj. 

ai  To  be  able  to  endure  or  sustain,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, or  Judgment  of  God;  to  remain 
trmoader. 

To«#4»theiBd|fn«tlonerthcLofd.    Joel  IL  11. 
4.  To  put  up  with;  to  tolerate.    [CoUoq.] 
I  cannot  ^Krfr  the  smeO  of  hoc  meat.       SMaJ^. 

&  (This  meaning  attaches  to  the  word  from 
a  kind  of  confusion  with  aby,  abie.  See 
AST.)  To  pay  the  price  or  penalty  for;  to 
suffer  for. 

ITkbefoandfo,  some  wifldearaMy^rit    SJiaJt. 
Ah  mel  they  little  know 
Uov  deafly  I  •Mrft  that  boast  ao  vnia.    MOUn. 


(jtrhid'^Xn.  One  who  dwells  or  con- 


AUdillf  (a-bidlngX  a  Oontinuing;  perma- 
Daot:  steadfast;  as,  an  abidina  faith. 

A^Mtnghf  (a.b!d1ng-IiX  ode.  In  such  a 
mamiM'  as  to  continue:  permanently. 

AUaf  (al/i-eeX  n.  [L.]  The  fir.  a  genus  of 
trees  <n  the  sub-order  Abietins,  nat  order 
Contf^TB.  wen  known  fbr  the  valuable  tim- 
ber that  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species. 
It  diffets  from  the  genus  Pinus  in  the  leaves 
growing  singly  on  the  stem,  and  the  scales 
of  the  oooes  being  smooth,  round,  uid  thin. 
To  thb  genus  belong  the  silver  fir  (A.  pieea), 
the  great  CaUfomian  fir  (A.  yremdie),  the 
baUn  of  GUead  fir  (A.  baltamifera),  the 
laige-braeted  fir  (A  nobUie),  the  hemlock 
muce  fir  {A.  eanadeneie),  sacred  Mexican 
nr  (A.  reitoioea\  Norway  spruce  fir  (A. 
e9eAa\  Oilenta]  fir  (A.  orientalieX  white 
fpeuce  fir  (A.  alba\  Douglas'  fir  (A.  Doug- 
taeiit  Ac.    See  Fir.  Pub. 

Ahlstte  Cib-i-etlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
treea  of  the  genus  Abies.  —  AbieHe  aeid 
(CmB«0).  an  acid  discovered  in  the  reshi 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Abies. 

AM«ttiia(abl^t-rn£Xn.jiJL  [L.  oMm,  the 
fir.)  The  firs  and  spruces,  a  suborder  of 
pUnts,  nat  order  Conifens,  having  the  fer- 
tile llowsrs  in  ooswa,  with  one  or  two  in- 


verted ovules  at  the  base  of  each  scale.  It 
includes  many  valuable  timber-trees,  often 
rising  180  to  180  feet  liigh,  arranged  under 
the  genera  Finns.  Abies,  Picea,  Larix,  Ced- 
rus.  Arauoaria.  Dammara,  Ac. 

Abietlte  (ab'i-et-itX  9K  (Q^HsOb.)  A  sugar 
obtained  from  the  needlea  of  AM«s  pecti- 
futta. 

Ataietttol  (ab^i-et-I'^tesX  n.  FL.  oMss,  the 
fir.)  A  geouis  of  fossil  plants,  nat  order 
Conifens.  occurring  in  tiie  Waalden  and 
lower  greensand  strata. 

AbigaU  (ab'i-g&lX  n.  [From  the  title  of 
handmaed  assumed  to  herself  by  AbigaU, 
wita  of  Nabal.  when  carrying  proviaions  to 
David.  Seel  Sam.  XX.  6.]  A  general  name 
fbra  waiting  woman  or  lady's-maid.  [Colloq.] 

1  remember  the  time  when  some  of  our  wdUbred 
country-women  Icept  thdr  «alct-de<ha»bre,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  a  roan  was  much  more  handy  about 
them  than  one  of  their  own  sex.  I  myself  have  seen 
one  of  these  male  yf Mfoto  tripping  about  the  room 
with  a  looldng.f  lasa  ra  hb  hand  and  combing  his 
lady's  hair  a  wkola  morning  together.     SifiKtaUr. 

Abl8eat(ab-iJ'6-at).n.  [L.abigeatue,caiile- 
steaUng,  from  abigeus,  a  cattle-driver,  from 
abigo,  to  drive  away.]  In  law,  (a)  the  crime 
of  st.fta1ing  or  driving  off  cattle  in  droves. 
(b)  A  miscarriage  procured  by  art 

AtdllAtet  (a-bua-lt).o.t  [See  able.]  To 
enable.    Baeoin.    [Rare.] 

Abill2n«ntt  (a-bU'i-mentX  n.    AbiUty. 

AbitimuMt  to  steer  a  kingdom.  Portl. 

Ablliment8,t  n.  pL    Same  as  HabUknmUe. 

Abllltatet(a-bUl-tfttXv.t  To  assist  Nieho- 
lae  Perrar. 

Ability  (a-bfl'i-tiX  n.  [Fr.  hdbWU,  L.  ha- 
biUtae,  ableness.  See  Ablb.]  1.  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  able;  power,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  natural  or  acquired,  moral, 
conventional,  or  legal ;  skUl  or  competence 
in  any  ocoqiation  or  field  of  action. 

They  gare  after  their  mbiUty  unto  tiie  treasure  of 
the  worh.  Ena  iL  69. 

AlasI  whatpoor^MMD^xinme 
To  do  him  good?  SMak. 

2.  pZ.  In  a  concrete  sense,  talents;  mental 
gifts  or  endowments. 

Natural  MMMMtt  axe  Hke  natuml  pianta,  that  need 
pruning  by  study.  Sacm. 

S.t  The  being  in  a  condition  to  meet  peou- 
niarv  obUgauons;  commercial  soundness; 
wealth  or  means. 

Out  of  my  lean  md  low  tMUfy 

lU  lend  you  somethi^.  SMmM. 

A  dimfk  upon  my  neighbour  was  to  me  the  same  as 
money;  for  I  was  sufBoently  convinced  of  his  ahiiify. 

Gatdtmith. 

—Ability.  Capacity.  The  former  denotes 
rather  active  power  or  power  to  periorro, 
and  is  used  with  regard  to  power  of  any 
kind;  capacity  conveys  the  idea  of  recep- 
tiveness,  of  the  possession  of  resources;  it 
is  potential  rather  than  actual,  and  may  be 
no  more  than  undeveloped  ability.  Ability 
is  manifested  in  action,  while  capacitu  does 
not  imply  action,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
capacity  for  yiriue.  —  AbUitiet,  Talente, 
Parte,  Ac.,  distinguished  under  Oxntub.— 
8TB.  Capacity,  talent,  faculty,  capability, 
efficiency,  aptitude,  aptness,  address,  dex- 
teri^,  skin. 

AWniiunwitB  t  (a-biia-a-mentsX  n.  pi  Same 
M  HabilimetUe,  hni  applied  more  especially 
to  armour  and  warlike  stores. 

And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  betaw  shut,  warlike 
dbtUimmunU  grew  rusty.       IVitxoH,  HUi.  ya$mu  J. 

Abime,tn.    [Fr.]    An  abyss. 

Column  and  base  upbering  from  ahtmt.    CkoMCtr. 

Ab  InlUo  (ab  in4'Bhi-d),  n.  [L.]  From  the 
beginning. 

Al^tMtate  (ab-in-tee'tiitX  a.  [L.  ab,  and 
tnteittalta.  dying  without  a  will— in.  and 
teittor,  to  bear  witness.]  In  (aao.  dying  with- 
out twirtng  a  wHL 

Ab  Intra,  <[ab  in'tril).  [L.]  From  within: 
opposed  to  aJb  extra. 

Ablogeiiegis(a-bi'6-Jen''«-sisXn.  [Qr.a.priv.. 
5iof ,  life,  and  geneeie,  generation,  produc- 
tion. See  BIOOXBBSIS.]  In  biol  tne  doc- 
trine that  living  matter  may  be  produced 
by  not  living  matter.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  this  was  the  dominant  view,  sanc- 
tioned alike  by  antiquity  and  authority, 
and  was  first  assailed  by  Redi.  an  Italian 

Ehilosopher.  Needham  and  Buffon,  who 
ave  been  regarded  as  the  supporters  of 
this  hypothesis,  held  the  doctrine  in  a  very 
modified  degree.  They  held  that  life  is  the 
indefeasible  property  of  certain  indestruo- 
tible  molecules  of  matter  which  exist  in  all 
livins  things,  and  have  inherent  activities 
by  which  they  aro  distinguished  from  not 
living  matter;  each  individual  living  organ- 


ism being  formed  by  their  temporary  com- 
bination, and  they  standing  to  it  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  particles  of  water  to  a  cascade 
or  a  whirlpool,  or  to  a  mould,  into  which 
the  water  is  poured.  See  Bioobbbsu^  Hb- 
TBB0QBNBSI8. 

AUlTltatlon  (ab-ir^t-i^'shonX  n.  [L.  ab. 
as  a  dim.,  and  irritatio,  iizitatian.]  In 
med.  a  diminished  condition  of  the  vital 
phenomena  of  the  tissues,  inclining  to  de- 
bility or  asthenia. 

Ablt.t  v.i.  third  person  sing,  of  abide, 
Abioeth.    Chaucer. 

Akdectt  (ab-JekfX  v.t  [See  the  adjective.] 
LTo  throw  away;  to  caat  off  or  out 

For  that  offence  only  Ahnlgbty  God  ae^tcfmi  Saul 
tlmt  he  should  no  man  rdga  over  IsraeL 

Sir  r.B^fti. 

2.  To  make  abject;  to  hnroniate. 

It  aMarte/ his  spidt  to  that  degree  that  hn  Ml  dan- 
gerously sick.  Stryft, 

What  is  it  that  can  make  this  gallaat  so  stoop  and 
abject  himself  so  basely  t  FUturky. 

Abject  (ab'Jekt),a.  [L.  abjectut^tfom  abjido, 
to  throw  away— ao.  and  jaeio^  to  throw.] 
Sunk  to  a  low  condition;  wortnleas,  mean, 
deapicable,  low  in  estimation. 

To  what  base  ends,  and  by  mhaX^^^  ways. 
Are  mortals  uig'd  through  sacred  hitt  of  prabe. 

Stb .  Mean,  base,  worthless,  low,  grovSung. 
debased,  despicable. 

Abject  (ab'JektX  n.  A  person  in  a  low  or  ab- 
ject condition.    Ps.  xxxv.  15. 

We  are  the  queen's  abJtdSt  and  must  obey.    Shmk. 

Abjeotedneee  (ab-Jekfed-nesX  n.  A  very 
low  or  despicable  condition.    [Rare.] 

Abjection  (ab-Jek'shon),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
throwing  away  or  down;  the  act  of  bringing 
down  or  humbling;  overthrow.    [Bare.] 

The  audadte  and  belde  ipedic  of  Daniel  signifyeth 
the  ttbjtetion  of  the  kynge  and  Ms  realme.     y^y*. 

8.  The  state  of  being  oast  dowp  or  away ; 

hence,  a  low  state;  meanness  of  spirit;  Iwse- 

ness;  abjectness. 

That  this  should  be  termed  baKnen,  eMtetit*  of 
mind,  or  servility,  is  H  crecttblet  H—ktr. 

The  Just  necUnm  of  (his  case  lies  betoeeu  ptfde 
and  at^dtgn.  VMetrmmgt. 

AbJecUy  (ab'Jekt-liX  ode.  In  a  contemptible 
manner;  meanlv;  servilely. 

Abjectness  (al/Jekt-nes).  n.  The  state  of 
being  abject;  meazmess;  sorility. 

AMaaioatet(ab-JQ'di-kfttXe.t  (X.  ol^iMiioQ. 
ai^fiuttoa<tfni~ad,away.and^t<di0o,  to  Judge. 
See  JUDQB.]  To  give  away  by  Jud^ent. 
Atk. 

Abjndloatlon  (ab'ni-di-Ui''shon).  n.  Rejec- 
tion.   Knowlee.    [BMn.] 

Abjngatet  (ab^Q-gtt).  v.t.  [L.  oMvoo,  abju- 
gatum,  to  unyoke— «d.  from,  and  jugum.  a 
yoke.]    To  unyoke.    Bailey. 

AtoJtmoliTe  (ab-Jnngk'tiv),  a.  (X.  abjungo, 
abjunetum,  to  unyoke.]  Isolated;  excep- 
tional   [Raro.] 

It  Is  this  power  which  leads  on  from  the  accidental 
and  «^imM«  to  the  unlTervd.  Is,  TityUr. 

Abimitlon(ab-ifl-r&'Uion),n.  [SeeABJCRB.] 
L  The  act  of  abjuring:  a  renunciation  upon 
oath.  Formerly  in  England  felons  taking 
nfuge  in  a  church,  and  confessing  their 
guilt,  could  not  be  arrested  and  tried,  but 
might  save  their  lives  by  '  an  abjuration  of 
the  realm,'  that  is,  by  swearing  to  leave  the 
conntrv,  and  never  to  return.  —8.  A  rejection 
or  denial  with  solemnity;  a  total  abandon- 
ment; as, '  an  abjuration  of  heresy.  '-^)ath  qf 
abjuration,  an  oath  asserting  the  title  of  the 
present  royal  flunfly  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  abjuring  allegiance  to  tSiat  of  the 
Pretender.  A  single  oath  Is  substituted  for 
this  and  the  oath  of  atteaianee  rnnd  aupre- 
maey  bv  SI,  28  Vict  xlvUl 

Abjnraioxy  (ab-Jfi^a-to-ri).  o.  Pertaining 
to  abjuration. 

Abjnre  (ab-JttiO,  et  pret  A  pp.  abjwrtd; 
ppr.  altmarina.  [L.  abj%ero,  to  deny  upon 
oath— «e.  ana  >uro,  to  swear.]  1.  To  renounce 
upon  oath;  to  withdraw  formally  from;  as, 
to  abjure  aUegianoe  to  a  prince.— 1  To  re- 
nounce or  reject  with  solemnity;  to  aban- 
don; as,  to  aX^ute  errors.  'Magic  I  hero  ab- 
jttre.'  5AaA.— 8.Torecantorroaract  [Baro.) 

I  pot  mvself  to  thy  direction,  and 
UttSpeak  mine  own  detractioo,  here  ak^t 
The  taints  and  blaaea  I  laid  upon  mysdt    Skmk. 

—Rmeunee,  Recant,  Abjure.     Bee  under 
Reboubob.— Stb.  To  forswear,  renounce, 
ntract,  recall,  recant,  revoke. 
Abjnre  (ab-JfiiO,9.i  To  renounce  the  realm; 
to  swear  to  forsake  the  country. 

One  Thomas  Harding,  .  .  .  who  had  mtfttred  in 
the  vear  r5o6,  was  now  observed  to  go  often  into 
woods,  Ac.  Bp.  BurmH. 
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Abjnrement  (ab-jar'tnent),  n.  The  act  of 
abjuring;  renunciation.    J.  Hall. 

Abiurer  (ab-j&r'^rX  n.    One  who  abjures. 

Abkarl  (ab-k&r'S),  n.  [Hind,  abkar,  a  maker 
or  seller  of  spirituous  liquors.]  Revenues 
in  the  East  Indies  derived  from  various 
duties  or  licenses  on  spirits,  opium,  and 
from  gaming-houses,  Ac 

Ablaotate  (ab-lak'tat).  v.t  [L.  ablacto,  to 
wean— a6,  from,  and  lae,  milk.]  To  wean 
from  the  breast    [Rare.] 

Ablactation  (ablak-ta''shon),  n.  [See  Ab- 
laotate.] 1.  The  weaning  of  a  child  from 
the  breast— 2.  In  horL  a  method  of  graft- 
ing, in  which  the  scion  is  not  separated 
from  the  parent  stock  till  firmly  united  to 
that  in  which  it  is  inserted.  This  is  now 
called  gra/ting  by  approach  or  inarching. 
See  Graft. 

Ablaqneate  (ab-lak'wd-at),  v.t  [L.  abla- 
qiteo,  cU>kuueatum,  to  turn  up  earth  around 
a  tree.]    To  lay  bare,  as  the  roots  of  trees. 

Ablaqueation  (ab-lak'w6-&''8honX  ^^  A  lay- 
ing bare  tiie  roots  of  trees  to  expose  them 
to  the  idr  and  water.    Evelyn. 

Ablation  (ab-Ia'shonX  n.    [See  Ablatiye.] 

1.  A  carrying  or  taking  away. 

ProbtbidoQ  extends  to  all  injustice,  whether  done 
by  force  or  fraud:  whether  it  bie  by  tiblation  or  pre- 
vention or  detaining  of  rights,  yer.  Taylor. 

2.  In  nud.  the  taking  from  the  body  what- 
ever is  hurtful;  an  evacuation.— S.  In  ehem. 
the  removal  of  whatever  is  finished  or  no 
longer  necessary. 

Ablative  (abla-tiv).  a.  [L.  abUUimu,  from 
aJbUUua,  pp.  of  at^ero^  to  carry  away— a6. 
away,  and/ero,  to  carry.]  1.  Taking  or  tend- 
ing to  take  away;  tending  to  remove;  per- 
taining to  ablation.    [Obsolete  and  rare.] 

Where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  mis-opinion. 
ablative  directions  are  found  needfull  to  unteach 
error,  ere  we  can  learae  truth.  Bf.  Hall. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  case  of  nouns  in  Sans- 
krit, Latin,  and  some  other  languages,  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  case  in  Latin  because 
separation  from  was  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  ideas  expressed  by  the  case.— 
Ablative  ohmAnUt  in  Latin  gram,  the  name 
given  to  a  noun  with  a  participle  or  some 
other  attributive  or  qualifying  word,  either 
expressed  or  understood,  in  the  ablative 
case,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
other  word  in  the  sentence. 

Ablaut  (abloutX  n.  [O.,  from  ab,  off.  and 
latU,  sound.]  In  philoL  a  substitution  of  one 
vowel  for  another  in  the  body  of  the  root  of 
a  word,  to  indicate  a  corresponding  modi- 
fication of  use  or  meaning:  as,  bind,  band, 
bound,  bond,  Q.  bund;  more  especially  the 
change  of  a  vowel  to  indicate  tense-change 
in  strong  verbs,  instead  of  the  addition  of  a 
syllable  i-ed),  as  in  weak  verbs;  as,  get,  gat, 
got;  iink,  sank,  tunk.  It  indicates  also  chui^ 
of  intransitive  verbs  into  causative;  as,  $U, 
get;  faU,  fell;  and  verbs  into  nouns,  as  »U, 
§eat;  ting,  Mona. 

AblaJM  (a-blazO,  adv.  or  a.  [Prefix  a  for  on, 
and  bUue  (which  seeV]  1.  On  fire ;  in  a 
blaze;  as,  the  bonfire  u  ablaze.  —2.  Pig.  in  a 
state  of  eager  excitement  or  desire.  [Not 
used  attributively  in  either  sense.] 

The  young  Cambridge  democrats  were  aU  aHase 
to  assist  Torrijos.  Car(yle. 

-Able,  -Ible,  -Ble.  A  very  common  termin- 
ation of  English  adjectives,  especially  those 
based  on  verbs,  representing  the  L.  -oMlit, 
-ibiUs,  a  termination  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
jective habilit,  fit,  suitable.  To  the  bases 
to  which  it  is  attached  it  generally  adds  the 
notion  of  capable  of,  worthy  of,  and  some- 
times full  of,  causing;  as,  obtainable,  capable 
of  being  obtained;  tolerable,  capable  of  being 
borne;  laudable,  worthy  of  praise;  credible, 
that  may  be  believed,  or  worthy  of  belief; 
forcible,  full  of  force;  horrible,  terrible,  full 
of  or  causing  horror,  terror.  Manv  of  these 
adjectives,  such  as  toJemftZe.  credible,  legible, 
have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Latin  or  the  French,  and  are  in  a  somewhat 
different  position  from  those  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  to  an  already  ex- 
isting English  word,  as  in  the  case  of  obtain- 
able. Adjectives  of  this  kind,  with  a  passive 
signification,  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
base  may  be  Anglo-Saxon  or  Latin;  eatable, 
beanMe,  readaMe,  believable,  Ac.  are  of  the 
former  kind.  Of  those  in -4i^  wiui  an  active 
signification  we  mav  mention  deleetalble, 
tuitable,  capable.  Of  a  neater  signification 
are  durable,  equable,  conformable.  All  these 
are  from  verbal  bases,  but  there  are  others 
derived  from  nouns,  such  as  actionable, 
objeetiondble,  peacetMe,  ealeable,  service- 
able.    As  to  when  -able  and  when  -ible  is  to 


be  used,  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  remarks, 
'  Qenerally,  the  termination  is  -ible,  if  the 
base  is  the  essentially  uncorrupted  stem  of 
a  Latin  infinitive  or  supine  of  any  conjuga- 
tion but  the  first  ...  To  the  rule  given 
above,  however,  there  are  many  objections. 
...  To  all  verbs,  then,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  to  all  based  on  the  uncorrupted,  in- 
finitival stems  of  Latin  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation,  and  to  all  substantives,  whence- 
Boever  sprung,  we  annex  -able  only.'  See 
his  work  On  English  A  djectives  in  -Able,  with 
Special  Reference  to  Reliable. 
Able  a^blX  a.  [O.E.  abU,  abul,  habil,  O.Fr. 
abU,  hable.  Norm,  hable,  Fr.  habUe,  skOful, 
fit.  from  L.  habilis,  suitable,  fit,  hardy,  from 
habeo,  to  have,  hold ;  from  same  base  are 
oMIity,  habiUment,  &c.,  and  suffix  -able 
(which  see).  ]  L  Having  the  power  or  means 
sufficient;  as,  a  man  able  to  perform  mili- 
tary service;  a  child  is  not  able  to  reason 
on  abstract  subjects. 
Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  atU.      Deut  zvL  tj. 

2.  Legally  entitled  or  authorized;  having 
the  requisite  legal  qualification;  as,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  is  not  able  to  take  by  inheri- 
tance.—8.  In  an  absolute  sense,  (a)  vigorous; 
active. 

His  highness  came  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as  adle 
body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty.  SAaJk. 

(b)  Having  strong  or  unusual  powers  of 
mind,  or  intellectual  qualifications ;  as,  an 
able  minister. 
Provide  out  of  all  the  people  aUt  men.  Ex.  zviii.  s. 

—Able  for  is  now  regarded  as  a  Scotticism, 
though  Shakspere  has,  'Be  able  for  thine 
enemy  rather  in  iK)wer  than  use.' 

His  soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly 
abUfor  such  a  march.  Principal  Robertson. 

Stn.  Capable,  competent,  powerful,  strong, 
efficient,  effective,  skilful,  qualified,  clever. 
Ablet  (ft^bl),  v.t  ['For  some  time  the  verb 
able  was  not  uncommon.  Bishop  Bale  uses 
it  often.  Bishop  Latimer,  Shakspere,  Dr. 
Donne,  Chapman,  dfcc.,  have  it  too.'  Fitz- 
edward HaU.]    1.  To  enable. 

And  life  by  this  death  ableti  shall  controll 
Death,  whom  thy  death  slew.  DoMtte. 

2.  To  warrant  or  answer  for. 

None  does  offend,  none ;  I  say  none,  111  able  'em. 

Shak. 

Able-bodied  (a^bl-bo'did).  a.  1.  Having  a 
sound,  strong  body;  having  strength  suffi- 
cient for  work;  as,  'A  dozen  able-bodied 
men.'  Addison.— 2.  NatU.  applied  to  a  sea- 
man who  is  well  skilled  in  seamanship,  and 
classed  in  the  ship's  books  as  such. 

Abl^^tet  (ab'le-gat),  v.t  [L.  ablego,  able- 
gatum,  to  send  away— ab,  away,  and  Imo, 
to  send  as  ambassador.]    To  send  abroad. 

Ablegationt  (ab'16-ga''shon),  n.  The  act  of 
ablegating,  that  is,  sending  abroad  or  away; 
the  act  of  sending  out 

An  arbitrarious  able^ation  of  the  spirits  into  this 
or  that  determinate  part  of  the  body.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Ablen  (ablen),  n.    Same  as  Ablet 

Ableness  (a^l-nes).  n.  Ability  of  body  or 
mind;  force;  vigour. 

Ablepharus  (a-blefar-nsX  n.  [Or.  a.  priv., 
and  UephcurxM,  an  eyelid.]  A  genus  of  harm- 
less lizards,  family  ScinddaB,  with  five-toed 
feet  and  only  rudimentary  eyelida 

Ablepsla,  Ablepsy  (a-blep'si-a  a-blep'si),  n. 
[Or.  abl^sia—a,  not,  and  btepo,  to  see.] 
Want  of  sight;  blindness.    [Rare.] 

Able-seaman  (&'bl-se-roan),  n.  See  Able- 
bodied.  2. 

Ablet  (abletX  n.  [Fr.  ahletU,  able,  L.L. 
abuta  (for  aU>ula),  from  L.  albus.albulus, 
white,  whitish,  from  its  colour.  'The  name 
bleak  is  given  it  for  the  same  reason.]  A 
small  fresh-water  fish,  the  bleak,  the  scales 
of  which  are  used  in  making  artificial  pearla 
See  Bleak. 

Abligatet  (al/li-gatX  v.t  [L.  ab,  from,  and 
liao,  ligatum,  to  tie.]  To  tie  up  so  as  to 
hinder  frouL 

AbUgationt  (abliga^'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
tying  up  so  as  to  hinder  from. 

AbUfnrltion  (ab-lig'u-ri"shon).  n.  [L.  abli- 
gurUio,  a  consuming  in  feasting.]  Excess; 
prodigal  expense  for  food.    [Rare.  ] 

AbUns  ^blinz),  adv.  Perhaps;  peradven- 
ture.    [Scotch.]    See  AlBLiNS. 

Ablocate  (ab'Io-kat).  v.t  [L.  abloco—ab, 
away,  and  locare,  to  let  out,  from  locus,  a 
place.]    To  let  out;  to  lease. 

Ablocation  (ab-lo-ka'shon),  n.  A  letting  to 
hire. 

Abloom  (a-bl5m'),  a.  [Prefix  a,  and  bloom.] 
In  a  blooming  suite:  not  used  attributively. 
Eliot  Warburton. 


Ablllde(ab-lfid').  v.i.  [L.  abludo,  to  be  un- 
like, to  differ—^,  from,  and  ludo,  to  play,  j 
To  be  unlike;  to  differ.    [Rare.] 

The  wise  advice  of  our  Seneca  not  much  mbiuding 
from  the  counsel  of  that  blessed  apostle.     Bp.  Uau. 

Abluoit  (ablfi-ent),  a.  [L.  aJbluens,  a6^ 
entis,  ppr.  oiahlwo,  to  wash  off— ad.  from, 
and  luo,  to  wash.  ]  Washing  clean;  cleansing 
by  water  or  liquids. 

Ablnent  (aVlii-ent),  n.  In  med,  that  wfaicfa 
purifies  tne  blood,  or  carries  off  imparities 
from  the  system,  especially  the  stomach  and 
intestines;  a  detergent;  also,  that  which 
removes  filth  or  viscid  matter  from  ulcers 
or  from  the  skin. 

Ablntion(ab-lu'shonX  n,  [L.  abLutio,%  wash- 
ing, from  aJbluo,  aJbluium.  See  Ablcekt,  a.  ] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of  washing;  a 
cleansing  or  purification  by  water;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  the  washing  of  the  body  as  a  pre- 
Saration  for  religious  duties,  enjoined  by 
[oses  and  still  practised  in  many  countries. 

There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  the  abitOion 
of  the  body  and.the  purification  of  the  souL 

Jer.  Taylor. 

(&)  In  chtm.  the  purification  of  bodies  by  the 
affusion  of  a  pr^r  liquor,  as  water  to  dis- 
solve salts,  (c)  In  med.  the  washing  of  the 
body  extemaiXy,  as  by  baths;  or  inlemaVlM, 
by  diluting  fluids.— 2.  The  water  used  m 
cleuising. 

Cast  the  ablutioHS  in  the  main.  P^. 

3.  In  the  JR.  Cath.  Ch.  the  mixture  of  wine 
and  water  with  which  the  officiating  priest 
rinses  out  the  chalice  after  mass,  himself 
drinking  the  same. 

Ablntlonanr  (ab-l&'shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  ablutJon. 

Ablnvion  (ab-lfiM-on),  n.  [L.  abluvium. 
See  Abluent.]  1. 1  A  flood.— 2.  That  which 
is  washed  off.    DwighL    [Rare.] 

Ably  (i^bli),  adv.  In  an  able  manner ;  with 
ability. 

Abnegate  (ab'n§-g&t).  v.t  [L.  abnago,  ab- 
negatum — ab,  from,  and  nego,  to  deny.]  To 
deny;  to  renounce. 

a  God-created  man,  all  but  obtt^gtMfiug'  the  cha- 
racter of  man.  Cartyie. 

Abnegation  (ab-n§-ga'shon).  n.  [L.  aimega- 
tio.\  The  act  of  abn^ating;  a  denial;  a  re- 
nunciation. 'Judicious  confirmation,  judi- 
cious a&n^atum.'    OarlyU. 

With  aimegation  of  God.  of  his  honour,  and  of 
religion,  they  may  retain  the  friendship  of  the  court. 

Knax. 

Abnegatlye  (ab-negJa-tivX  a.  Denying;  ne- 
gative.   Clarke.    [Rare.] 

iQ)negator  (ab"nd-ga't^rX  n.  One  who  ab- 
negates, denies,  renounces,  or  opposes  any- 
thing.   Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Abnet(ab'net),  n.  [Heb]  The  girdle  of  a 
Jewish  priest 

Abnodaie  (al/nd-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  ab,  from,  and 
nodus,  a  knot.]  To  cut  knots  from,  as  tre^^ 
Blount. 

Abnodatlon  (ab'nd-da''shon).  n.  The  act  of 
cutting  away  the  knots  of  trees.    BaiUy. 

Abnormal  (ab-nor'mal),  a.  [L.  dbnormis— 
ab,  from,  and  norma,  a  rule.  See  Normal.] 
Not  conformed  or  conforming  to  rule;  devi- 
ating from  a  type  or  standard ;  irregolar; 
contrary  to  system  or  law. 

An  argument  is,  that  the  above-spedfied  breeds, 
though  agreeing  generally  in  constitution,  habitv 
voice,  colouring,  and  in  most  parts  of  their  stntcture. 
with  the  wild  rock-pigeon,  yet  are  certainly  highly 
abnormal  in  other  parts  of  their  structure. 

Dannn. 

Abnormality  (ab-nor-mal'i-tiX  n.  i.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  abnormal ;  devia- 
tion from  a  standard,  rule,  or  tvpe ;  irregu- 
larity; abnormity.— 2.  That  whidi  is  abnor- 
mid ;  that  in  which  anything  deviates  troxa 
a  standard,  rule,  or  type.  '  AbnormcUities 
in  the  structure  ot  living  beings.*  Pop. 
Ency. 

Abnormity  (ab-nor'nii-ti),  n.  [See  Abkor- 
MAL.]    Irregularity;  deformity.    Bailey. 

AbnormoUBt  (ab-nor'mus).  a.    Abnormal 

(which  seeX 

A  character  of  a  more  abnormtws  cast  than  his 
equadly  suq>ected  coadjutor.  Stabi  Trials, 

Aboard  (a-bdrdO.  adv.  [Prefix  a  for  on,  and 
board.  See  Board.]  Within  a  ship,  vessel, 
or  boat 

He  loudly  called  to  such  as  were  aboard.     S/enser. 

—■To  go  aboard,  to  enter  a  ship;  to  embark.  — 
To  fall  aboard  (f,  to  come  or  strike  against: 
said  of  a  ship  which  strikes  against  another 
while  one  or  both  are  in  motion. — To  lay 
aboard,  to  board.  Shak.— To  get  aboard,  to 
get  foul  of,  as  a  tiiip.— Aboard  main  toA, 
an  order  to  draw  one  of  the  lower  comen 
of  the  main  sail  down  to  the  chess-tree. 


Fite,  fiUr,  fat,  fftll;       mS,  met,  hfir;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii.  So.  abune;       J*.  Sc  Uy. 


Abewd  (■-Mkrd'),  fTtp.    1.  On  bawd:  Inlo. 


lUMMt  (■-bAd'ui*).  H.  IFron  at 
iboda.]  Adoidm.  'VerbomTllt 
in.  u  111  a*odaiK«'  Dr.  Jatkta 
U  (■-)>A<I').  pnL  at  abidt. 

l»(i.bW'i.ii.    (SMABn>«l   1,' 


Abodat  (■-bed-),  n.    [Sm  B< 


■l»w; 


Dultiiv  Ibc  nivm  of  lUi  pace.  B^iriii' 

TtK  mSdcfi  brcAch  on  'L  ^4cjJ 

AbMtotdtbOd'VFi  To  be  in  omen;  to  fa 

tK.il«  ■Thl.afcodMMdly.-  Dr  II  Mm 
Abodamantl  (i-m  "  "" 

ki  fimbodcj  A 


Abodlasi  (B-bU'liv).  •>-  Pnwntfaiint : 
pntcuottlcstjot];  fonbodiog.  'Btruige  oml- 
nviustodliMuid  tMn'    Bp.  Bail. 

AbOlaUl  (ib'A-lit^  n.     [Prom  L  atalueii, 

AboUlllU-bal'l>)i).>.l.  [Ft  oMir;  I.  i>»«^ 
Im.  (a  wiDul.  ftbollih— at,  trom.  tad  uleo, 
i^Moo,  to frow.    Forttnn. -(•*,  MB-lBH.)  To 

!■<  «IIk«  or  obUtanite;  In  raiks  Toid:  tu 
unnl;  tacuKcli  louiulhUalo:  to  put  out 
■if  rdilmce ;  ■■.  to  oMU^  Iawb,  ciutama, 
nr  laUlUtinm:  to  aialiiA  iUtott:  to  aMiih 
I'IdIh,  Ih.  1L  18 1  u>  a»s(uA  dutfa,  t  Tim. 
1.  1«. 

-dMuA,  Rtptal,  AlmfaU,  Annul  ,4m- 
uA.  la  put  an  md  to.  to  do  iwaj  with  uiT- 
thlnt  utullr  alithia:  ippUcd  cnRdallr 
to  bHUMtloiM  or  cOMomi;  rtatat,  to  h( 

—"-  -  * '— (Ut  b»  ■  luterone: 

innrily,  u  by  niy«i 

It.  Hp«cl«11)'  applied 


nlttotm:  t 


Hti.  To  end,  dMtn;,  do  i 


!•  (a-bol'lah-k-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
Aed,  annulled,  abregMed,  or  ds- 
a  law.  rite,  ciuloin,  Ac 


Jtt^hvO^-boriih-tTXii.  OHwhoorUiat 

HwHiHihiiI  (a-boI'Mi  mnit),  n.    Hie  act 
^^lH^^ig«orpaltJi«an>Bdto;  abnga- 

UililB|L  or  the  auu  of^being  aboUdied :  an 
■anUbt ;  abn^tion ;  ntter  dalnctlon : 


to  phyilcal  objecta, 

AlMllUonUm  (ab'a-ir-sSnn-lun},  n.  Tl 
principle!  ot  an  abolltlonlit. 

Abc^donllt  (ab-O-Ulhoa-tit),  n.  A  pent) 
who  faVDUre  Ibe  abolition  ol  anjtliinE:  a] 
piled  eapeclallj  to  thoH  who  lavourvd  tl 


ETMt  anilciitr  of  life:  whence  Juvenal'* 
expreaeloa  /unrtu  nkijont  ahcUa,  a  rrline 
of  a  deep  phllDaopher.  The  tonn  and  modB 
of  ireariDa  It  anteen  Id  tbe  flgurea  anneied. 
UMHOA  (a^wma).  n.  A  large  ipeclsi  of  eer- 
penl  IBoa  Aivma)  wfalcb  Inbablt*  the  fern 

tiOtmumM,  Abonugnin  (ab-a-mt'nu.  ab-o- 

The  foortta  atomach  of  nunlnitlu  anlmali. 

Lbomlubla  (a-bomln-i-bl),  a.  [Bee  Abo- 
HENITI.)  1.  Deanrliu  or  liable  to  be  abo- 
minated; deteitable;  loalluonie;  odloua  to 

qulal  language  eapedally  It  often  meana 

Inglj  great;  aahlBaelf-concelt  laabomino^. 


.    See  BoxmABi,!.- 


t.\  Eicellen 


The  qnallty  oi 
detatable.  or  uuiuu* 
Abomliutilj  (H-boni'la-a-bliX  odx.  In  an 
abominable  manner  or  degree;  execTtblj; 
detatablr;  alnfully;  tometlniei  equivalent 
merelf  to  eicetilvel]>  or  dlugreeab])';  ai, 
he  li  abvminabiy  Tain. 

i-botu'ln-ll}.  It  pnt  &  pp. 

ppr.  aboninatitig.  {L.  -* — -- 


abcninattd; 

AbomllUttlOIl  (a-bom'ln-t"ahDn), 
act  of  abamlnatlng  or  state  of  be 
natad;  extreme  hatred;  deteataU 


of  111  01 


>«e>.l 


Sin.  DetealatlOD,  loaUiIng,  diagnit.  arer- 


■em.'  Svrifi. 
AboonCa-bUn').  pMp.  orode.  AboT&  [Scot 
land  and  north  of  England]  See  Abcre 
AboOTd,!  AbOTdt  (a-bdnl'},  9dv.    [PnBi  a 

b,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  Ming;      TH,  c^n;  th,  lAln 


from,  and  ¥t.  bord,  edge,  ahDre:  lit  tHnnthe 
[Kaie,] 


from  or  at  the  oppoalta  eitremlty  from  the 
tnouth;  u,  the  luwrnl  end. 
Abordl  (a-bard').  n.    (Fr.    See  Bdrdir.] 


AbOTdlCa-bfird').!.!.     [Fr.  oAordtr.l    Toap- 

[L.  ab,  from, 
]   Flnt;  ori- 


ginal; a 
uihAblta 


oMrifr^uif  people  ai 
la  of  a  countcT- 


AllC»tSlIiaI<alMi-r)l'tn-al),n.  Ad  original 
InhabltaDt;  one  ol  llioaa  found  In  a  countiT 
at  the  tine  of  tlie  eirlleat  known  Kttle- 

AborlgliullT  (ab'o-rlr'ln-il-Il),  aic.  In  or 
at  JSnt origin;  originally;  from  the  very  flrat 

Ab  oriUne  (ab  6-ili1-n«).  [L]  From  the 
origin  or  beginning. 

AbomillM  I  ab«-riJ1n-fi ).  n.  pj.  [L..  ap- 
plied apadaUr  to  the  aborlclnaf  Inhabituta 
of  LaOum,  Oia  ancsaton  of  the  Bonian 
people.  B«e  ABosiainAL.]  I.  The  priml- 
tJTe  Inhabltanta  ot  a  country ;  thou  found 
In  a  C0UI>b7  at  Ibg  Ume  of  the  sarlleal 
known  tettlement— S.  The  orlgUkal  fauna 


Abort  I  <a-boK').  n.     An  abortion.     Surlnn. 

AbOrtod  Ca-boit'ed).  p.  and  a.  ].  Brought 
forth  before  1t>  time.— 2.  Imperfectly  devel- 
oped; Incapable  of  illBchargIng  Ita  fuuctlona. 

Althou£li  Ihe  rjvt  of  (he  CliripcdK  uc  marr  of  ten 


nr'ahl-ent),  o.     [L.     See 

_  fco(.  atartle;  barren. 

Abortion  (a-bor'abon),  n.  IL.  BbBrtic, 
a  mlicarrlage  —  ab.  and  orur,  ortut,  to 
arlK,  aprlng  from.  See  Oukm.]  1.  Tbe 
act  ot  ralacarrrlng,  or  producing  young 
baton  the  natnrd  time,  or  before  ths 
tetui  la  perfectly  formed ;  tpeclflcaJly,  tbe 
eipnlalon  of  the  human  tetua  after  the 
(Utta  week,  and  btfort  the  iDUi  month. 
of  j>regnani'~     '--'---  ■■ ■--'- ■-  ■■  --  - 


8-  Any  fruit  or  produce  that  6t 


organ  In  relation  to 
Abortive  (a-bort'iT) 


I  aucceaaful  leii 
joralng  to  nongh 
I.  Prndnclng  not! 
\a  notUDg). 


ought  forUi  in 


4.  In  Tpifd  producing  or  Intended  to  prodnce 
abortion;  u.afroriiiii  medicine*. —&  Pertain- 


ABORTIVE 


10 


AB&AKGHIAK 


hig  to  abortion;  as,  abortive  venom,  made  of 
the  ikinof  an  abortiyecaU.  —  0.t  Defonned; 
monatrous.    [Rare.] 

Thott  elirish<aiarked,  oiwiffar.  rootiiq;  haj;! 

Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thjr  nathrity 

The  slave  of  nature  and  the  soa  of  hell!       SAsJk. 

AbortlTeCa-borfiTXn.  L  That  which  is  pro- 
daced  prematurely ;  an  abort)<Hi :  amonatrons 
birth.  '  AbcrUvM,  presages,  and  tongues  of 
heaven.  *  Shak.  —8.  A  drag  camring  or  thnnght 
to  cause  aborticm. 

Abortiyel7(a-borfiT-lIXacl».  InanabortiTe 

manner;  immaturely ;  in  an  untimely  manner. 

U  at0trtrveiy  poo€  man  must  die. 
Nor  reach  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dreadt 

Abortlyeness  (a-borf  i  v-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  abortive;  a  falling  in  the  progress  to 
perfection  or  maturity ;  a  failure  oi  producing 
the  intended  effect 

Abortment  t  (a-bort^entX  fiw  Anuntfanelv 
birth:  an  unaeveloped  fetoa.  'The  earth 
in  whose  womb  those  deserted  mineral 
riches  must  ever  lie  buried  aa  lost  abort- 
ments.'    Bacon. 

AbOte^t  pp.  of  abate.  Dejected;  cast  down. 
Chaucer. 

Abougllt^ t  pp.  of  a(ye.  [See  Abt.]  Endured; 
atoned  for;  paid  dearly  for.    Chaucer. 

AbOU-lUUmM  (ab'b-han'n&X  ^  ['Father 
John.']  The  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  true  Egyptian  ibis,  the  Ibit  religioea. 
Written  also  Abu-hanne$.    See  Ibis. 

Atxnmd  (a-boundO,  v.i  (It.  abonder,  from 
L.  abunaare,  to  overflow— a6,  and  unda, 
a  wave.]  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty;  to  be 
very  prevalent 

Where  shi  mbounded,  grace  did  modi  more  mb»tmd. 

Rom.  V.  sa 
%.  To  have  or  possess  in  great  quanti^;  to 
be  copiously  supplied:  followed  by  wih 
or  in;  as,  to  abound  with  provisions;  to 
abound  in  good  things. 

Aboondanoet  (a-bound'ansX  n.  Old  form 
of  A  bundanee.    Time'i  Storehouee. 

AlxnmdillgCa-bonnd'ing),nw  State  of  being 
abundant;  abundance;  increase.    South. 

Abont  (ti -hoviV), prep.  [A  Sax.  abutan. 
onbutan,  ymbutanf  ernbutan,  about,  around 
—prefixes  a,  on,  ymb,  or  emb,  round  about, 
and  btUan,  without  See  But.]  1.  Around; 
on  the  outside  or  surface  of ;  in  a  circle  sur- 
rounding ;  round ;  as,  two  yards  cUhhU  the 
stem. 

Bind  them  a^out  thy  neck.    Prov.  UL  3 ;  Is.  L  xt. 

Hence- 1  Near  to  in  place,  time,  size, 
number,  quanti^,  Ac 

Get  you  up  from  md^ut  the  tabemade.  Num.  xri.  34. 
He  went  out  about  the  third  hour.      Mat.  xxL  3. 
There  fell  that  day  adotti  three  thousand  men. 

Ex.  y^i«  38. 

8.  Over  or  upon  different  parts  of;  here  and 
therein;  backwards  and  forwards  in  various 
directions  in;  throughout 
Where  lies  the  pamT    AOoAMf/ the  breast?    S*a*. 

4.  Near  to  the  person ;  carried  by  or  appended 
to  the  clothes;  as,  everything  about  him  is 
in  order. 

Yon  hare  not  the  Book  of  Riddles  ab^ttt  jrou. 
have  your  SAaJt. 

6.  Near  to  in  action,  or  near  to  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act;  on  the  point  ot 

Paul  was  abcMt  to  open  his  mouth.    Acts  zriiL  14. 

Hence— 6.  Concerned  in;  engaged  in;  as,  what 
is  he  a6<mt/ 
1  must  be  «A»Mr  my  Father's  bosiness.    Luke  iL  49. 

7.  Concerning ;  relating  to ;  respecting ;  on 
account  of.  'To  treat  about  tny  ransom.' 
Milton,  '  He  is  mad  about  his  throwing  into 
the  water.'  Shak.— About  town^tnquenUng 
the  town,  especially  London.— il  man aboui 
toum,  one  who  f reauents  faahionable  resorts, 
especially  in  London. 

AbOttt  (a-boutO.  ad9.  1.  Aroond  the  outside ; 
in  circuit;  in  a  circle;  circularly;  as,  the  tree 
waa  six  feet  about 

Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  abctit:  taj  stomach  is  not 
constant.  Skm*. 

5.  By  a  circuitous  route.  '  To  wheel  three  or 
four  miles  about.'  Shak.—S.  On  all  sides; 
around.  'And  all  about  found  desolate.' 
Milton.— 4.  Near  to  in  number,  time,  place, 
quality  or  degree ;  as.  about  as  high,  or  as 
cold.— 6.  On  the  point  of:  with  to  before 
a  verb.  [In  tliis  sense  about  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  preposition.  See  About, 
prep.,  6] 

Beauty  and  youth  adouf  to  perish,  finds 

Such  noble  pity  in  brave  Eni^lish  minds.    H'atlgr. 

6.  Here  and  there:  around:  in  one  place  and 
another;  in  different  directions. 

Wanderini;  mioHt  ^m  house  to  house,  t  Tim.  v.  13. 

7.  Sometimes  used  as  an  imperative  with  the 


sense  <tf  go  to  woric;  set  about  it  '  About ! 
my  brains.'  Shak.— To  bring  about,  tooKOMo 
to  happen ;  to  l»e  chief  agent  in  producing ; 
to  effect  or  accomplish.— 7*0  eome  about,  to 
come  to  pass ;  to  happen.— To  go  about,  (a) 
{it  to  take  a  circuitous  route;  hence,  to 
devise  roundabout  or  secret  methods  of  ac- 
complishing anything ;  to  contrive ;  to  pre- 
pare ;  to  seelc  the  means. 

y^J£*  ye  aiotti  to  kill  met  Jn.  vvL  19. 

(jb)Naut.  to  change  the  courae;  to  go  on  the 
oiher  tack :  said  of  a  ship.— ^o^  abotd, 
abotU  «A^,  are  orders  for  taddng.— 2Him 
about,  wuk  about,  Ac,  alternately,  on  each 
alternate  week,  and  the  like. 

A  woman  or  two,  and  three  or  fbmr  vidertaker's 
men  .  .  .  had  charge  of  the  remains,  which  they 
watched  turn  about.  Thackerajf. 

KOf3P0lWBL,\  vrep.    About    Chaucer. 

Abont-eledige  (a-bouf  slej),  n.  The  largest 
hammer  employed  by  anuths.  It  is  slung 
round  near  the  extremity  of  the  handle, 
and  generally  used  by  under  workmen,  called 
hammermen. 

Above  (a-buvO.JTep.  [A  Sax.  abt{fan,  above. 
A  triple  compound  of  a,  on,  at,  be,  by,  and 
i{fa  OT  Mfan,  nigh,  upwards.  The  same  root 
appears  in  A.  Sax.  qfer,  K  over,  Goth.  i{far, 
Q.  av^f,  IceL  qf,  D.  booven  (be-op-enX  and  in 
L.  euper.  Or.  hjflper,  Skr.  upari,  above.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  higher  place. 

The  fowb  that  fly  atom  the  eardi.       Gen.  L  ao. 

2.  Superior  in  any  respect :  often,  in  a  moral 
sense,  too  high  for,  as  too  high  in  dignity  or 
fancied  dignity;  too  elevated  in  character; 
as,  this  man  is  above  his  business,  above 
mean  acldons.— 8.  More  in  number  or  quan- 
tity than ;  as,  the  weight  is  above  a  ton. 

He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

I  Cor.  XT.  6. 

4.  Itf  ore  in  degree  than ;  in  a  greater  degree 
than ;  beyond ;  in  excess  of. 

Thou  (the  serpent)  art  cursed  above  all  cattle. 

Gen.  iii.  14. 
God  .  .  .  win  not  sufl^er  you  to  be  tempted  above 
that  ye  are  able.  i  Cor.  z.  13. 

Above  the  bounds  of  reason.  SMaJt. 

—A  bove  all,  above  or  before  everything  else ; 
before  every  other  consideration;  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  tidogB.— Above  the  reet, 
especially;  particularly;  as,  one  night  above 
the  reet.  —Above  the  world,  above  considering 
what  people  say:  also  holding  a  secure  poi^ 
tion  in  life ;  having  one's  fortone  made. 

With  such  an  income  as  that  he  should  be  above  the 
world,  as  the  saying  is.  A.  TroUope. 

Above  (a-buv^  .adv  1.  In  or  to  a  higher 
place ;  overhead :  often,  in  a  special  sense, 
(a)  in  or  to  the  celestial  regions;  in  heaven. 

And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above.    Pc^. 

(&)XJl)stairs. 

My  maid's  aunt  has  a  gown  aboite.  Shak. 

2.  Hi^er  in  rank  or  power ;  as,  the  courts 
a6oee.  —8.  Before,  in  rank  or  order,  especially 
in  a  book  or  writing;  as,  from  what  has  been 
saidofrove. — 1  Besides:  in  the  expression  ooer 
and  above. 

And  stand  indebted,  over  and  tAove, 

In  lore  and  service  to  you  erermore.        Shak. 

[Shakspere  has  more  above  in  the  same 
sense:— 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me. 

And  more  above,  bath  bis  kolidtings,    .    . 

All  grren  to  mine  ear.] 

Above  is  often  used  elliptically  as  a  noun, 
meaning  (1)  heaven.  '  Every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  ffift  is  from  above.*  Jam.  L  17. 
(2)  The  aforesedd;  as,  from  the  above  you  will 
learn.  It  is  equal  to  an  adjective  in  such 
phrases  as,  the  above  particulars,  in  which 
eiied  or  mentioned  is  understood. 
Above-board  (a-buvn>drd).  cuiv.  In  open 
sight;  wiUiout  tricks  or  disguise;  as,  an 
honest  man  deals  above-board. 

Lovers  in  this  age  have  too  much  honour  to  do 
anything  underhand ;  they  do  all  above-board. 

yanbrugh. 

[A  figurative  expression,  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  fact  that  gamesters,  when 
changing  their  cards,  pat  taeir  hands  under 
the  table] 

AbOV»-dedk  (a-buv'dek),  adv.  or  a.  1.  Upon 
deck;  as,  the  above-deck  canro.  — 2.  Fig. 
without  artifice:  as.  his  deaUngs  are  fdl 
above-deck.    [CoUoq.j 

Above-ground  (a-buv'ground),  adv.  Alive ; 
not  buned. 

11!  have  'em,  an  they  lie  above-ground.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Ab  OVO  (ab  d'vd).   [L.]  From  the  beginning. 

Abracadabra  (ab'ra-ka-dab''ra),  n.  [Appar- 
ently related  to  Abra&ilam.  ]  A  word  of 
eastern  origin  used  in  incantations.  When 
written  on  paper  as  many  times  as  it  con- 


tained letters,  the  last  letter  being  omitted 
each  time  until  only  one  letter  remained, 

ABBACADABRA 

ABBACAOABB 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  B  A   C   A   D 

A  B  R  A   C   A 

A  B   R  A   C 

ABBA 

ABB 

A   B 

A 

and  worn  as  an  amulet,  it  waa  auppoaed  to 
be  an  antidote  against  certain  dlsfiases 

Mr.  Banester  saith  that  he  healed  aoo  in  oae  y«ar 
of  an  ague  by  hanging  akratmdabra  aboat  their 
necks,  and  would  stanch  olood.  or  heal  die  toot^Jtc. 
although  the  partyes  were  10  myle  of. 

MS.  m  Brit,  kfuseum. 

Abraoalam  (ab-rak'a-lam),  n.  [Bee  Abba- 
OAPABRA.]  A  cabalistic  wiofrd  which  served 
as  a  charm  amonsst  the  Jews. 

Abradant  (a-bracrantX  n.  [See  Abbabe.) 
A  material  for  grinding,  usually  in  powder, 
such  as  emery,  sand,  glaas,  Ac 

Abrade  (a-bi^'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  abraded: 
ppr.  abrcuiing.  [L.  abrado,  to  scrape  off 
—<U>,  away,  and  rodo,  to  scrape,  whence 
raze,  razor,  Ac.  1  To  rub  or  wear  down ;  to 
rub  or  scrape  off;  to  detach  particles  from 
the  surfaceof  l^  friction;  aa.  glaciers  akrmde^ 
the  rocks  over  which  they  pass ;  to  abrade 
the  prominences  of  a  surface. 

Abraded  (a-brad'edX  p.  and  a.  In  geoL  ap- 
plied to  surfaces  of  rocks  denuded,  stelated. 
worn,  and  polished  by  icebergs  or  a^acters 
paasing  over  them,  by  currents  of  water 
carrying  gravel  or  fragments  of  rock,  by  the 
action  of  Mown  sand,  Ac 

Abrabamle  (&-brarham^),  a.  Pertaining 
to  Abraham,  the  patriarch;  aa,  Abrahomie 
covenant 

Abrabamlte  (alira-ham-H). «.  1.  Qna  of  a 
sect  of  Bohemian  deista,  which  vpnng  up 
in  1782,  professing  to  hold  the  faith  of  Ab- 
raham. Thev  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  accepted  nothing  of  the  Bible  save  the 
Lord's  ^«yer.— 2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Syriaa 
deists  of  this  ninth  century. 

Abrabamitioal  (ft^bra-ham-it^ik-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  Abraham  or  to  the  Abrahuunitea 

Abranam-man  (&1ira-ham-manX  n.  L  Ori- 
ginally, one  of  a  set  of  moidicant  lunatics 
m>m  Bethlehem  Hospttid,  London.  Tlie 
wards  in  the  ancient  Bedlam  bore  distinc- 
tive names,  as  of  some  saint  or  patriarch 
That  named  after  Abraham  was  devoted  to 
a  class  of  lunatics  who  on  certain  days  were 
permitted  to  go  out  begging.  They  bore  a 
badge,  and  were  known  as  Abrahayn-men. 
Many,  however,  assumed  the  badge  without 
right,  and  begged,  feigning  lunacy.  Hence 
the  more  received  meaning  came  to  be- 
2.  An  impostor  who  wandered  about  the 
country  seeking  alms,  under  pretence  of 
lunacy.— 7o  sham  Abraham,  to  feign  sick- 
ness. 

Matthew,  sceptic  and  scoffer,  had  failed  to  sub- 
scribe a  prompt  beKef  in  that  piun  about  the  heart : 
he  had  muttered  some  words  In  whidi  the  phrase. 
'thantmiug  Abraham,'  had  been  very  d«t>ct)) 
audible.  Charlotte  Bromti. 

Abraldt  (a-br&dO.  v.i  [A  Sax.  ofrrmiaH. 
adn^dan— prefix  a,  and  A.  Sax.  bm^fdmn, 
to  move,  tmn,  braid,  or  weave,  fkT>m  a  stem 
the  original  meaning  of  which  seems  to  be 
that  of  starting  or  quick  movement,  as  in 
O.E.  braide,  to  awake,  to  cry  out  suddenly, 
to  scold  (whence  up^iraid) ;  A.  Sax.  brmgi. 
IceL  bragtk,  a  quick  movement  a  triok.  de- 
ceit See  Bbaid,  o.]  To  awake :  to  start 
Chaucer. 

Abraldt  (a-bridO,  o.t    To  rouse;  to  awake 
Speneer. 

AbramlB  (aVra-mis),  n.  [Oreek  name  of  a 
fish  found  in  the  Nile  and  MedlterraiwaB, 
perhaps  a  bream.]  A  genua  of  fresh-water 
malacopterys^lan  fishes,  family  Cyprinida*. 
containing  ttie  common  bream  (Afrrasnur 
5roniaX  There  aro  two  other  rare  British 
species,  A.  &{ieoa(the  white  bream  or  brsaoi 
flat)  and  A.  BuggenhagU  (the  Pomeranian 
bream).    See  Rmam 

Abrancbia  ?a-branff^-a).  n,  pL  [Or.  « 
without,  and  branehim,  gilla.  ]  An  order  of 
Annelida  without  gills  or  l>ranchie.  but  re- 
roiring  through  the  whole  surface  ot  the 
skin,  as  the  earthworm;  or  by  internal  cavi- 
ties, as  the  leech. 

Abrancbian  (a-brang1d-anX  n.  One  of  the 
order  Abranchia. 


Fite,  far,  fat.  fjMl;       m6,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  m(Jve;       taWe.  tub.  b^ill;       oil,  pound:        u,  Sc.  abune;      f,  8c  fiy. 


ABRAKCHIATA 
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ABRUPTED 


Atomiielllala(a-braag1d4i''ta).n.|>l.  l.aaiBe 
A«  Abramckia  (which  MeX— S.  The  name  u>- 
pUed  to  thoee  vertebrates— nuunmala,  Mrcb, 
mmI  rtpcile»— whoie  yomw  hare  at  no  time 
srilb  nieh  u  batrachia  andll^  poeaeM. 

AbtmndtlAto  (a-bniig1d-4t).  a.  Deroid  of 
cUU 

Abrmnx  (ab-ra-«aks^  n.  Saoe  aa  Abrmmt. 

AtemM  (a-tarisO.  «  [See  Abraul]  Made 
rieaa  by  mhbtag.  '  A  nymidi  as  pare  and 
•tmple  aa  the  aonle  or  aa  an  abra$e  table.' 
A  Jotuen. 

Abrmiloa  (ab-rft'^onX  n.  [L.  abnutt^-^ab 
and  nUo.  See  ABRAPm]  L  The  act  of 
afandiac;  tba  act  of  wearing  or  mbUnf  off 
or  down,  aa  bjr  friction  or  attrition:  apedfl- 
oally,  tn  moC  the  wearing  or  rabUag  awaj 
oi  rocks  mr  loebeias  or  ^iaoierB,  bjr  ourents 
of  watar  ladan  irith  aand,  shingta,  Ac^  by 
blopWB  aaad,  or  other  means.—!  The  snb- 
stanoe  worn  off  by  attrition.  B&rkeltjf.^ 
X  Inmrg.  (a)  a  superficial  lesion  of  the  skin 
by  the  partial  remoTal  of  the  cuticle.  (6) 
A  wry  smerfldal  nicer  or  exooriatkm  of  the 
tnttstlw^  nincoQa  BMnbrane. 

Ate&um  (ab^mrnX  n.  [O.]  Bed  ochre. used 
liy  oabteet-makers  to  give  a  red  oolonr  tn 
newmahonny. 

Abimsas  (ao-tAk^as),  n.  [The  Greek  letters 
«.  6,  r,  a.  s.  a. «  («.  /I, «.  tt>  I. «.  0  as  numerals 
rspresa  386.1  1.  A  word  denoting  a  power 
which  preaidea  over  866  others,  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year;  and  nsed  as  a  mystical 
term  to  eonreaa  the  supreme  Ood,  under 
whom  the  Baailtdians  supposed  806  depen- 
dent deities.  It  was  the  principle  of  the 
Onoatio  hienmday,  whence  sprang  their  mul- 
titude of  asona.  —2.  In  anitiq.  a  gem  or  stone, 
with  the  word  abratBor  engraven  on  it— 
X  A  genua  of  lepidopterons  inseots.  contain- 
ing the  lane  magpie-moth  iAbroauu  grot- 
Mtertate),  the  larne  of  which  are  very  de- 
structive to  oar  gooseberry  and  currant 
boriMa,  conanwing  their  leaves  aa  aoon  aa 
they  uipear. 

Ahniart  (ab-H^'X  9.%.  [Aa  a  present  tense  or 
InOmtive  thia  la  a  oarmpt  form.  See  Ab- 
itkSh.]    To  awake. 

Bar  wIkb  as  1  did  oat  of  sleep  m^ty. 
I  fMod  her  not  vbtre  I  left  hex  wbyleare. 

S^enstr. 

Abnitte  (abYa-itt),  n.  [Or.  a,  neg..  and 
^r«jA,  to  bubble.]  A  mineral  that  does  not 
efferveaoa  whan  melted  before  the  blow- 

Abrailtle  (ab-ra-df  ikl  a.  In  mineraL  not 
effervescing  when  melted  before  the  blow- 
pipe. 

AtaTMd.  Aimed  (a-hr«d'\  adv.  Abroad. 
AwriM.    [Scotch.]    Spelled  also  .ifrraid 

AbrtMt  (a-breat%  ads.  [Prefix  a,  on  or  at, 
and  brtattA  X.  Side  by  aide,  with  the 
brsasts  in  a  line  'The  riders  rode ofrreost' 
Dqfdm.  — S.  IfoMt.  lying  side  bv  side  with 
stems  equally  advanced;  also,  when  used  to 
mark  the  siniatton  of  vessels  in  regard  to 
other  objects,  oppodte,  over  against,  lying 
so  that  the  objects  are  on  a  line  with  the 
beam:  with  nf. 

The  BelUiu  .  .  .  kept  Coo  cWms  to  the  starboard 
•hoal.  and  gfonnded  ^trmst  s^tiie  outer  drip  of  the 
cmiy  Stmthty. 

1  iV-  up  to  a  certain  degree  or  pitch ;  up 
to  a  certain  level;  as,  to  keep  obrmMt  oi  the 
prsaent  state  of  science. — If  At  the  same 
time:  simuHaneouriy. 

jlkrtmit  therewith  begao  a  coByocatkm.     Futter. 

Abrtdg»t  odp.     Abroad.    Chaucer. 

Abnooimott  (ab^^nouns).  s.  t.  [Prolix  oft, 
and  rmotMM.]    To  renounce  absolutely. 

Uader  pain  d  the  pope'scone  .  .  .  ckhcr  to  itkrt- 
or  uieir  Srin^s. 

F«jct.  B»ok  »fMmrtyrx. 

it  (al/rS-nun-si-a'^shonX  a- 
B«unoiatioa;  absolute  deniaL  'An  oh- 
rvmnMialioit  Oi  that  truth  which  he  so  toag 
had  profsased.'    F^dUr. 

AbwyUuii  (ab-rep'shonX  «•  [L.  abripio, 
•Wvphim,  to  snatch  away  from— «6,  from, 
and  ropko.  rapttan,  to  snatch.  See  Ratisb.1 
A  canyfBg  away,  or  state  of  being  aebad 
yd  carried  aa^. 

Ahf tiUfVtl  (a-bru-vwoti,  it.  Vtr.  obnuwoir, 
a  watering-place,  from  abrtuver,  O.Fr. 
a^e«*r«r.  to  water;  It  afrftessrars;  L.  L  a6s- 
•^rrnrt.  ob^mtre.  from  L.  ad,  indicating 
dtrsction.  and  M6o.  to  drink.]  1.  A  recep- 
tacle for  water  —2.  In  moseitry.  the  joint 
h^twecB  stones  to  be  filled  with  mortar. 
»mit 

AbrtcoAt  (abHkokX  n.  Same  aa  Apricot 
(whtrh  seeX 

▲brloot  t  (ab'rl-kotX  ^    Same  aa  Aprirot 

AMdm  (a-brijO.  e.(  pr«i  A  ppaMdoBd; 
ppr  ubridffing    [Fr.  abrdger,  from  L.  a66rr- 


their  wires  or  I 


viore,  to  shorten;  a66r«eiafv,  according  to 
a  principle  seen  in  the  change  of  many 
words  from  Latin  to  French,  becoming  ab- 
brev^ar*,  abbrejare,  and  finally  abrigcr. 
Comp.  L.  Uierotokuma,  Hieronymuc^  r^miOt 
diumto,  vindefMO,  aUnwro,  pipionmn, 
roMac  with  Fr.  JSruaaUm,  Jirdme,  nnqe* 
jowr,  vendange,  mtUgtr,  pigeon,  rage)  1.  To 
make  ahorter;  to  ourUil.  'Abridged 
doaka.'  Bir  W.  Sootf.— 8.  To  epitomize;  to 
shertSB  \>y  using  fewer  worda,  yet  retaining 
the  aensa  in  aubstanca ;  to  condense :  used 
ot  writings;  aa,  Justin  abridged  the  history 
Off  I^ogus  Pompeins.— &  To  lessen;  todimin- 
iah;  aa,  to  abndge  labour;  to  abridge  power 
or  righta. — 4.  To  deprive;  to  cut  off  from: 
followed  by  qf  and  formerly  hy  from;  as,  to 
o^ru^  one  of  l>ii  rights  or  enjoyments. 

Nor  do  I  aow  nake  meaa  to  be  akridgtd 
Fr0m  CDch  a  noble  rate.  SMaJt. 


6.  In  alg.  to  reduce,  aa  a  compound  ouan- 
tity  or  equation,  to  its  more  simple  form. 
Sth.  To  shorten,  abbreviate,  contract,  epi- 
tomiae,  condense,  compress,  retrench,  re- 
duce, curtail,  diminish,  cut  short. 

Abrldgvr  (a-brij'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  abridges. 

Abrldgmant  (a-brlJ^entX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
abridging  orstateof  beingabridged;  diminu- 
tion; contraction;  reduction;  curtailment; 
restriction;  aa,  an  abridgemtnt  of  expenses. 
'j4frri^meia  of  liberty.^    Lodce. 

It  was  his  shi  and  foUjr  which  brou|^  Urn  onder 
that  mhrtdgimnt.  Stmth, 

2.  An  epitome;  a  summary,  as  of  a  bode;  an 
abstract  or  condensation. 

An  •brUgmeni  ot  abstract  of  anythtae  is  the 
whole  in  Mttle.  Lt 


Here  Ues  David  Garricic.  describe  him  who  can. 
Aa  mkr^tgment  of  aU  that  was  pleasant  in  man. 

Gddnmitk. 

8.  niat  which  abridges  or  cuta  short 
dUre.) 

Look,  where  my  mhridgmttnt  comes  [namely,  that 
which  cuts  me  short  in  my  speech :  compare,  how. 
erer,  meaning  4^  Skak. 

4.  That  which  shortens  anything,  as  time, 
or  makes  it  appear  short;  hmce,  a  pastime. 
[Bare.) 

Say  what  mhiirmtitt  have  yon  fbr  tfris  evenfatef 
Wbatmaakt   WhatmuskT  ShtUt. 

—Abridgment,  Compendium,  Epitome,  Ab- 
ttraeL  An  abridgmeiU  is  a  woiv  shortened 
or  abridged  by  being  briefly  expressed,  or 
by  having  the  lesa  essential  parCi  omitted ; 
a  oomp^idium  la  a  condensed  view  of  a 
particular  subject  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself;  as,  a  compendium  ot  literature,  of  the 
laws  of  commerce.  Ac ;  an  epitome  is  also  a 
condensed  view,  but  not  necessarily  of  a 
whole  subject,  and  has  more  reference  to 
the  selecuon  of  essential  facta  than  an 
abridgment;  everv  epUome  is  an  abridg- 
ment, but  every  aoriagment  la  not  an  epi- 
tome; an  ab&traet  is  a  bare  statement  of 
facts  contained  in,  or  of  the  leading  features 
of  a  woriL— Sth.  Diminution,  reduction, 
curtailment,  contraction,  deprivation,  re- 
straint, restriction,  compendinm,  epiUmie, 
abstract 

AbroUh  (a-br6chO.  a.  or  oda.  [Prefix  a  tor 
on,  and  broach  (which  seeX  ]  Broached:  let- 
ting out  or  yielding  liquor,  or  in  a  poaition 
for  letting  out;  as,  the  cask  is  abroad.— To 
eet  abro€uh,  (a)  to  set  running;  to  cause  to 
flow. 
Hogsheads  of  ale  were  srt  o^/waM.      Sir  W.  Sett/. 

(b)  Pig.  to  give  rise  to ;  to  spread  abroad ; 

to  disseminate;  to  propagate.  'Set  mischief 

abroach.'    Shak. 
Abroacht  (a-brdch^X  v.  t.  To  onen,  as  a  cask, 

for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  liquor;  to  tap; 

to  broach. 
AbrOAChBientt  (a-hr6ch'ment),  ».     Same 

UB  Abbroaehment. 
Abroad  (a-bmd').  ado.    [A.  Sax.  onbrmde. 

that  ia,  on  breadth,  from  en,  and  brdd, 

broad.     See  Broad.  ]    At  large ;   widely ; 

without  being  confined  to  narrow  limits; 

with  expansion;  as.a  tree  mreads  its  Immches 

abroad. 

The  angry  nor^em  wind 
Win  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyfs  leaves,  mhrottd. 

Shak 

Spedflcally,  (a)  beyond  or  out  of  the  walls 
of  a  house,  camp,  or  other  indosure;  as,  to 
walk  abroad.  (6)  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
country;  in  foreign  cotmtries;  as.  to  go 
abroad  for  an  education ;  we  have  broils  at 
home  and  enemies  abroad,  (e)  Extensively; 
before  the  public  at  large. 

He  .  .  .  began  ...  to  blaze  akrvad  the  matter. 

Mark  i.  4c 

—To  be  aU  abroad,  (a)  to  be  wide  of  the 


mark,  in  a  figurative  sense;  to  be  far  wrong 
in  one's  guess  or  estimate,  (b)  To  be  at  a 
loss;  to  be  puxzled,  perplexed,  bewildered, 
non-plussea;  to  be  all  or  quite  at  sea.— 7A0 
adiooLmaeter  i»  abroad,  education  is  diffused 
among  the  people.     See  under  School- 

MASTBR. 

Abroooma  (ab-rolso-maX  n,  [Or.  habroe, 
delicate,  and  komi,  hair.]  A  genus  of  small 
rodent,  rat-like  animals,  nativea  of  South 
America,  remarkable  for  the  fineneaa  of 
their  fur.    More  properly  Habroooma. 

Abrogable  (ab'rdiia-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
abrogated. 

Abroiate Cal/rd-git).  vt  pret  A  pp.  abro- 
gated; ppr.  abrojfoUng.  [L.  abrogo,  to  re- 
peal—06,  from,  and  rogo,  to  ask  or  propose, 
as  a  law.]  1.  To  rei>eal;  to  annul  by  an 
authoritative  act ;  to  abolish  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  maker  or  his  suoceaaor :  implied  to 
the  repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances,  the 
aboUtkm  of  eatablished  customs.  Ac.—t.  To 
keep  clear  of:  to  avoid:  so  used  \fy  a  pedant 
in  Loee'e  Labout^e  Loet. 

Pergt,  good  Holofemes,/r»7r;  so  it  sha9  please 
yoo  to  mhrvftOe  Marrility.  SkaA. 

—Abolieh,  Repeal,  AbrogaU.     See   under 
Abolish.— Sth.  To  repeal,  annul,  set  aside, 
rescind,  revoke,  abolish,  cancel. 
Abrogate t  ( arrOg&t X  a.    Amralled ;  abo- 

AbroigaUon  (ab-rO-gi'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
abrogating;  repeal  by  authority  of  the  legis- 
lative power,  or  any  comiMtent  authority. 

Abroma  (ab-ri/maX  «.  [Or.  a,  neg.,  and 
brdma,  food.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Stercnliaceai,  tribe  Bnttneriea.  A.  aumuta 
is  a  native  of  the  Eaat  Indiea,  and  A.faetv- 
Ota  ot  New  South  Walea.  Some  ra  the 
species  are  everneen  atove  shrubs. 

Alirood}  (a-brbo).  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on.  and 
brood.]  In  the  act,  or  as  in  the  act  of  bix>od- 


%. 


Spirit  of  God  sat 


'  apoR  the  vAiole  rade 

Abroodlngt  (a-bitMPingX  n^    The  act  of 

brooding  over. 
Abrookt(a-bri)kO,«tt   To  brook;  to  endure. 

See  Brook. 

lU  can  thy  noble  nriad  •»rwai> 
The  abject  people  gaaing  in  thy  Csca.       SMmk. 

Abrotanold  (a-brof  an-oidX  n.  [Or.  abroto- 
non,  a  plant,  southernwood,  andeidof,  form.  ] 
A  species  of  sclerodermatous  oonda,  the 
Maarepora  abrolanoida,  an  Bast  Indian 
reef  coral 

Abrotaamn  (a-brot'an-umX  n,  [Or.  abro- 
tonon;  L.  ahroUmum;  L.L.  abrotanum.] 
An  everffreen  plant,  of  the  genus  Artemisia, 
called  also  toutheimoood.    See  Sovthxrn- 

WOOD. 

Abrupt  (ab-rupt^,  a.  [L.  abruptue,  from 
abmmpo,  to  break  off— 06,  off.  from,  and 
rufupo,  ruptmn,  to  break.  See  Rupture.  ] 
L  Steep;  cramy:  applied  to  rocka,  preci- 
pices, and  the  uka.  —2.  Fig.  sudden;  without 

notice  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the 
event;  aa,  an  o^- 
r^ipt  aitnmce    or 


/IwTt^i  death. 
A  period  puts  and  stops 
sis  impious  breath. 
ShaM. 

8.  Unconnected ; 
having  sudden 
transitions  from 
one  subject  to  an- 
other; as,  an  abntpt 
style.  —  4.  In  bot. 
suddenly  termina- 
ting. —A  brvpt  leaf, 
one  that  has  its 
extremity  cut  off  as 
it  were  by  a  trans- 
verse line.  —  Ab- 
rupt-pinnate leaf, 
a  leaf  which  has 
neither  leaflet  nor 
tendril  at  the  end. 
—Abrupt  root,  one  terminating  abruptly,  aa 
if  part  nad  been  cut  off.— Stn.  Sudden,  un- 
expected, hasty,  rough,  bltmt,  disconnected, 
broken. 

Abmpt  (ab-mptO.  n.  An  abrupt  place;  a 
vaat  chasm.    [Rare  and  poetical .  ] 

Or  spread  his  aery  flight. 
Upborne  with  undefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  ahruft.  Mtttton. 

Abruptt  (ab-ruptO.  ».f.  To  break  off;  to  in- 
terrupt: to  disturb.  'Insecurity  .  .  .  ab- 
rupteth  our  tranquiUitiea.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Abrupted  (ab-rupfedX  a.  Tom  off;  torn 
aaunder. 


t.  Abrupt  Root.  s.  Abrupt 
Leat   3.  Abrupt-pinnate. 


ck.  dbaia;     eh,  8c  lodk;     g.  go;     j.job;      fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     th.  then;  th.  thin;    w,  irig;    wh,  wAig;    sh.  axure.  -See  Krt. 
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Abruptioii  (ab-mp'BhonX  n.  [See  Abrupt.] 
A  sudden  breaking  off ;  *  Budden  terming 
tion;  ft  violent  Beparation  of  bodies. 

By  this  abruption  posterity  lost  more  instruction 
than  delist.  yohnsmt. 

Abnmtly  (ab-ruptli).  ado.  1.  Precipitoosly: 
as,  tne  rocks  rise  aJbruptly  from  the  water's 
edge.— 2.  Suddenly,  Withoat  giving  notice, 
or  without  the  usual  forms;  as,  the  minister 
left  France  abruptly,  —a  In  hot.  with  an 
abrupt  termination;  as,  an  afrrup%  pinnate 
leaf.    See  under  Abrupt. 

Atouptness  (ab-mpt'nesX  n.  L  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  abrupt;  as,  (a)  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  steep  or  craggy;  precipi- 
tousness.  (b)  Suadenness;  unceremonious 
haste  or  vehemence. —2.  Harshness  or  rough- 
ness in  sound. 

Some  other  languages,  for  their  soft  and  melting 
fluency,  as  having  no  ahmftitess  of  consonants,  have 
some  advantage  of  tlie  English.  HowelL 

AtmiB  (ab'rusX  n.  IQr.  habroi,  elegant]  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants.  A .  preeatorius, 
or  wild  liquorice,  is  a  West  Indian  evergreen 
climber.  Its  polished  and  parti-coloured 
seeds,  called  fiimbU  beads,  wero  formerly 
strung  and  employed  as  beads  for  rosaries, 
necklaces,  Ac.  Its  root  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  as  liquorice  is  with  ua 

AtMOess  (ab'ses).  n.  [L.  abicettut,  a  going 
away,  ana  in  medical  language  an  abscess, 
from  cU>teedert,  to  depart,  to  separate,  to 
gather  into  an  abscess— a6«,  away,  and  cedo, 
eetmm,  to  go.  whence  ees9un\  cede,  Ac  ]  In 
med.  a  collection  of  purulent  matter,  formed 
or  deposited  in  the  structure  of  an  organ  or 
part;  an  imposthume.  An  absee*$  is  never 
an  original  disease,  but  the  effect  of  inflam- 
matory action  however  excited. 

AlMoesslont  (ftb-se'shonX  n.  [See  Absoiss.] 
An  abscess. 

AlWfflnfl  (ab-sindO,  v.t  [L.  abidndo,  to  cut 
ott—ab,  from,  ana  idndo,  to  cut  ]  To  cut  off. 
[Bare.  ]  '  Two  syllables  abteinded  from  the 
rest'    Johnton, 

Absciss  (ab'sisV,  n.    Same  as  Ah»ei$t€L 

Abscissa(ab-sut'sa),  n.  pi.  Ab6Ci8S»(ab-sis'- 
96).  [L.  abtdtttUt  pp.  of  <ib$eindo,  to  cut  off. 
See  Abscind.]  Any  part  of  the  diameter 
or  transverse  axis  of 
a  conic  section,  inter- 
cepted between  the  ver- 
tex; or  some  other  fixed 
point  whero  all  the 
abscissn  begin,  and  an- 
other line  called  the 
ordinate  which  is  ter- 
minated in  the  curve. 
Thus,  in  the  parabolic 
figure  BOA.  the  part  of 
the  axis  do  intercepted  between  the  semi- 
ordinate  bd  and  the  vertex  o  is  an  abscissa. 

AbsdSSiO  inflnlU  (ab-sis'si-d  in-f6-ni'tei 
(L.  ]  A  logical  series  of  arguments  in  which 
we  go  on  excluding,  one  by  one,  certain 
supi^Mitions  from  Uie  object  whose  real 
nature  we  are  seeking  to  ascertain.  Thus,  we 
may  say  of  a  disease  it  cannot  be  small-pox, 
for,  Ac;  it  cannot  be  scarlatina,  for,  ^.; 
and  so  go  on  gradually  narrowing  the  range 
of  possible  suppodtiona 

Abscission  (ab-si'zhonX  ^  [L-  abseutio, 
from  abteindo,  ctbteistum,  to  cut  off .  ]  1 .  The 
act  of  cutting  off;  severance;  removal.  'Not 
to  be  cured  idthout  the  abgeisHon  of  a  mem- 
ber. '  Jer.  Taylor.  —2.  t  The  act  of  putting  an 
end  to ;  the  act  of  annulling  or  aoolishing. 
Jer.  Taylor;  Sir  T  Brotone.—S.  Betrench- 
ment  [Rare.  >-4.  t  The  sudden  termination 
of  a  disease  by  death.  Hooper.— b.  In  rhet. 
a  figure  of  speech,  when,  having  begun  to 
say  a  thing,  a  speaker  stops  abruptly,  as 
supposing  the  matter  sumcieDtly  under- 
stood, ^us,  'He  is  a  man  of  so  much 
honour  and  candour,  and  such  generosity— 
but  I  need  say  no  more.' 

Abscond  (ftb-skondO,!'-  i.  [L-  abgeondo,  to  hide 
-  ab$,  from,  and  eondo,  to  hide.  ]  L  To  retire 
from  public  view,  or  from  the  place  in  which 
one  resides  or  is  ordinarily  to  be  found ;  to 
withdraw  or  absent  one's  self  in  a  private 
manner ;  to  take  one's  self  off ;  to  decamp ; 
especially  used  of  persons  who  go  out  of  the 
wav  in  order  to  avoid  a  legal  process.— 2.  To 
hiiie,  withdraw,  or  lie  concealed.  'The  mar- 
mot cU>9oond»  in  winter.'    Ray. 

Abscond t  (ab-skondO.  v.t    'To  conceal 

Nothing  discoverable  in  the  hinar  surface  is  ever 
covered  and  *tse»ndtd  from  us  by  the  interposition 
of  any  douds  or  mists  biU  such  as  rise  from  our  own 
((lobe.  BentUy. 

Abscondsdlyt  (ab-skond'ed-li),  adv.  In 
concealment  or  hiding. 

An  old  Roman  priest  that  then  lived  ahscvMdediy 
in  Oxon.  /'  VhW. 


Abscondoioet  (ab-skond'ens),  n.  Conceal- 
ment 

Absconder  (ab-akond'^r),  n.  One  who  ab- 
sconds. 

Abscon8lo(ab-Bkon'shi-oX  n.  [See  Abscond.] 
In  anat  and  «t<ra.  a  cavity  or  sinus. 

Absence  (al/sens),  n.  [L.  absentia^  absence, 
from  abmns,  ab»enti4,  absent  pres.  part,  of 
abtum,  to  be  absent— a&  or  abB,  away, 
and  turn,  es$e,  to  be.  From  same  base 
are  pregent,  entity,  A».]  The  state  of  being 
absent :  (a)  the  state  of  being  at  a  distance 
in  place ;  state  of  being  away:  opposed  to 
presence;  as,  speak  no  ill  of  one  in  his  ab- 
sence, (b)  The  state  of  being  awanting; 
non-existence  within  a  certain  sphere;  as, 
the  absence  of  evidence.  '  In  the  o^Mnoe 
of  conventional  law.'  Ch.  Kent,  (e)  Inatten- 
tion to  things  present;  an  example  or  in- 
stance of  inattention.  'To  conquer  that 
abstraction  which  is  called  absence.'  Lan- 
dor.  '  Beflecting  on  the  little  absences  and 
distractions  of  mankind.'  Addison.— Ab- 
sence qf  nUnd,  the  result  of  the  mind  fixing 
its  attention  on  a  subject  which  does  not 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  which 
draws  it  away  from  things  or  objects  pre- 
sent, to  others  distant  or  foreign.— Decree 
in  absence^  in  Scots  law,  a  decree  pronounced 
against  a  defender  who  has  not  appeared 
and  pleaded  on  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

Absent  (ab'sent),  a.  1.  Not  present ;  not  in 
a  certain  place  or  among  certain  i)eopIe;  at 
a  distance;  away;  somewhere  else.  'Absent 
from  one  another.'  Gen.  xxxi.  49.-2.  Not 
existing  somewhere;  being  awanting;  not 
forming  an  attribute  of  something;  as. 
among  them  refinement  is  absent;  revenge 
is  entirely  absent  from  his  character.— 
8.  Inattentive  to  persons  present  or  to  sub- 
jects of  conversation  or  surrounding  objects; 
having  the  mind  withdrawn  from  what  is 
passing;  heedless;  as,  an  absent  man  is  un- 
civil to  the  company. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man.  is  com- 
monly  either  a  very  weak  or  a  very  affected  roan. 

CMesler/SeU/. 

—A  bsentf  A  bstnuted.  An  absent  man  is  one 
whose  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  uncon- 
sciously wanders  from  the  scene  or  ciroum- 
stances  in  which  he  is ;  but  a  man  is  ab- 
stracted from  what  is  present  by  some 
overmastering  emotion,  or  some  weighty 
matter  for  reflection  concentrating  his  at- 
tention on  itself. 

Absent  (ab-senf),  v.t.  1.  To  withdraw  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  intercourse ; 
to  keep  away:  used  with  reflexive  pronouns; 
as,  let  a  man  absent  himself  from  the  com- 
pany. 'If  I  should  yet  absent  me  from 
your  bed. '   Shak. — 2.  t  To  make  absent 

Go :  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more. 

A/t/ton. 

Absentt  (ab'sent).  n.  One  who  is  not  present 

Let  OS  enjoy  the  right  of  Christian  absents,  to  pray 
for  one  another.  Bf.  Morton. 

Absentaneoost  (ab'sen-t&''n§-us).a.  Belat- 

ing  to  absence;  absent    Bailey. 
Absentation  (ab-sen-ta'shonX  n.    The  act 

of  absenting  one's  self;  absence. 

His  absentation  at  that  juncture  becomes  significant 

St'r  IV.  HantUton. 

Absentee  (ab-sen-t^.  n.  [See  Absbnob.] 
One  who  is  absent;  more  narrowly,  one  who 
wiUidraws  from  his  country,  office,  estate, 
post  duty,  or  the  like;  one  who  removes  to 
a  distant  place  or  to  another  country:  it  is  a 
term  specifically  applied  generally  by  way 
of  reproach  to  landlords  and  capitalists, 
who,  deriving  their  income  from  one  coun- 
try, reside  in  another,  in  which  they  spend 
their  incomes.— ^&«enfee  to«,  a  tax  of  40.  in 
the  pound,  imposed  in  Ireland  in  1716  on 
the  incomes  and  pensions  of  absentees.  It 
ceased  in  1763.  Unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  in  1773  and  1788  to  reimpose  it 

Absenteeism  (ab-sen-t6'izmi  n.  The  prac- 
tice or  habit  which  gives  the  name  of  an 
absentee;  the  practice  of  absenting  one's 
self  from  one's  country,  station,  or  estate. 

Absenter  (ab-sent'dr),  n.«  One  who  Absents 
himself. 

He  (Judge  Foster)  has  fined  all  the  absenters  £ao 
apiece.  Ld.  Thitrtow. 

Absently  (ab'sent-li),  adv.  In  an  absent  or 
inattenuve  manner;  with  absence  of  mind. 

Abssntment  (ab-sent'ment).  n.  The  state  of 
being  absent    Barrow.    [Bare.] 

Abslntll  (ab'sinth),  n.  Wormwood.  See 
Absinthium. 

Absinthe  (ab-safit  ap-safitX  n.  [Fr.]  A 
popular  French  liqueur  or  cordial  consist- 
ing of  brandy  flavoured  with  wormwood. 

AlMlnthlan  (ab-sin'thi-an),  a.    [See  Absin- 


THiux.]  Of  the  nature  of  wormwood.  "Tem- 
pering dbsinihian  bitterness  with  sweets.* 
Randolj^. 

Abslntniate  (ab-sin'thi-at),  v.  t  To  Impreg- 
nate with  wormwood. 

Abslnttdn,  Abslntblne  (ab-sin'thinX  m. 
(CieHnOt.)  The  crystalline  bitter  principle 
of  wormwood  {Artemisia  Absinthxwny. 

Absinthium  (ab-sin'thi-um).  n.    [L.  absin- 

'    CAtum,  Or.  absinthion.  Per.  and  ChaL  ttfsm- 

thin.  ]    The  common  wormwood  {ArUmieia 

,    A  bsinthium),  a  bitter  plant,  used  as  a  tonic. 

It  belongs  to  the  nat  order  Oompoaitse. 

Absls  (al/sis).    In  astron.  see  Apsib. 

Abslstt  (ab-sistO.  v.i.  [L.  absisto.  to  with- 
draw.]   To  stand  off;  to  leave  off. 

Abslstenoet  (ab-sis'tens),  n.  A  standing  off; 
a  refraining  or  holding  back  f roQL 

Abslt  omen  (al/sit  (ymenX  [L.]  May  it  not 
be  ominous  I    Hay  the  omen  be  falsified ! 

Absolute  (ab's6-iat),  a.  [L.  eibsolutus.  See 
Absolve.]  L  Freed  from  limitation  or  con- 
dition; unconditional;  as,  an  absolute  pro- 
mise ;  an  absolute  bond.— 2.  Unlimited  by 
extraneous  power  or  control;  as,  an  tUiSolute 
government  or  prince.— 8.  Complete  in  it- 
self; finished;  perfect;  consummate;  as.  ab- 
solute beauty:  now  applied  in  this  sense  only 
to  qualities,  but  formerly  applied  also  to 
persons.  'As  grave,  as  just  &*  absolute  aa 
Angelo.'  Shak. 

So  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete.  Milton. 

4.  Positive;  decided:  certain:  not  in  doubt: 
frequent  in  Shakspere,  but  now  rare. 

The  colour  of  my  hair  he  cannot  tell. 

Or  answers  dark,  at  random :  while,  be  aure. 

He's  absoltUe  on  the  figure,  five  or  ten. 

Of  mjr  last  subscription.  Mrs.  Sromming. 

6.  Peremptory:  authoritative.  '  Tapped  her 
on  the  head  with  aJbvAuie  forefinger.'  Mrs, 
Browning.— 6.^  Absolved;  freed.    Chaueer. 

7.  In  metaph.  (a)  not  relstive;  as,  absolute 
knowledge,  that  is,  immediate  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  as  d»- 
tinguiwed  from  relative  knowledge,  which 
is  a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  appear  to 
the  pereipient  mind.  (6)  Existing  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  cause;  self -existing;  self- 
sufficing;  existing  without  condition  or  re- 
lation; unconditioned;  as,  Qod  is  absolute. 
(c)  In  the  philosophv  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
unconditionally  limited ;  having  limits 
which  belong  imconditionally  to  the  object: 
opposed  to  ui/tntte.— 8.  In  gram,  applied  to 
tne  case  used  to  express  certain  circum- 
stances adverbially  when  M\e  case  is  not 
determined  by  any  other  word  in  the  sen- 
tence; as,  the  genitive  absolute  in  Greek, 
and  Uie  ablative  absolute  in  Latin.— 9.  In 
chem.  pure;  unmixed;  aa,  absoltAte  alcohoL 
—Absolute  equation,  in  astron.  the  sum  of 
the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.  The 
apparent  ineauality  of  a  planet's  motion  in 
its  orbit  arising  from  its  unequal  distances 
from  the  earth  at  different  times,  ia  called 
its  optic  equation;  this  would  subsist  if  the 
planet's  real  motion  was  uniform.  "The 
eccentric  inequality  is  caused  by  the  plan- 
et's motion  not  being  uniform.— ilfrso/iiCe 
term  or  number » in  dig.  that  terra  which  is 
completely  known,  and  to  which  all  the 
other  part  of  an  equation  is  made  equal; 
thus,  in  the  equation  «'+12«=24.  the  abso- 
lute term  is  %A.— Absolute  motion,  the  ab- 
solute change  of  place  in  a  moving  body, 
independent  of  the  motion  of  any  other 
body. — Absolute  magnitude  of  a  force,  the 
intensity  of  a  foree  measured  by  weight,  as 
by  pounds,  Ac.—Abs<Auie  gravity,  Uiat  by 
which  a  body  descends  freely  and  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  vacuum  or  non  -  reaisting 
medium;  or  it  may  be  considered  aa  the 
whole  foree  with  wnich  a  body  ia  impelled 
toward  the  centre  of  attraction,  without 
regard  to  modifying  dreumstanoea.— Syk. 
Positive,  |>erempto«7,  certain,  uncondi- 
tional, arbitrary,  despotic,  unconditioned, 
unrelated. 

Absolute  (ab's6-lfitX  n.  In  metaph.  (a)  that 
which  exists  independent  of  condition  or 
relation ;  the  self-existent  unalterable  ori- 
ginal; the  ultimate  cause  of  all  phenomena: 
alwavs  preceded  by  the  definite  article- 
the  absolute. 

AU  philosophv  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  Mr  abs»/»ttt 
under  different  phases.  FUtrntng. 

(b)  In  the  philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
that  which  is  unconditionallv  limited;  that 
to  which  limits  belong  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

The  unconditionally  unlimited,  or  the  infinite,  the 
unconditionallf  limited,  or  the  absotutt,  cannot  posi* 
tiveiy  be  construed  by  the  mind.  Sir  H'.  ffmtmUtm. 


Fftte,  flkr,  fat.  f?^!!;        me.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mttve;       tube,  tub,  b\ill;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abune;     y,  8c.  tey. 


ABSOLUTELY 


lis 


ABSTERGE 


AteOlnUbr  (ab'tft-l&i-UX  adv.  Completely; 
whuU/;  Wllhoul  restriction,  limitation,  or 
qoAWlcAtlon;  onoondltionally ;  potitirely; 
|M«npCoriljr. 

A*4ft»i»tfy  w«  cannot  ditcommend,  ve  cannot 
mtMJmmfy  approTC,  eUber  wiUingncM  to  live  or  for- 
wardova  to  at*.  Ht^ktr. 

I  a«  mk*»Mtty  not  to  go.         MUnh, 

(al/sd-iat-neeX  n.    The  state 

uf  being  abeolote;  independence;  complete- 
neae;  tbe  state  of  being  subject  to  no  extra- 
neous restriction  or  control;  positireness. 

AlwOtUtiOB  (ab-s6-m'8honX  n.  [L  ohmMMn. 
.See  Absolvx.]  1.  The  act  of  absolving  or 
state  of  being  absolTsd ;  release  from  con- 
Mqueoces,  obligations,  or  nenalties;  speci- 
ncally,  in  the  Soman  Catholic  and  some 
other  churches,  a  remission  of  sins  pro- 
notinccd  bj  a  priest  in  favour  of  a  penitent 
Pmtesumta  ascribe  a  declarative,  but  not 
an  eflkcient  power  to  absolution.  It  an- 
nounces and  assures  foiglveness,  on  the 
groiud  of  repentanoe,  but  does  not  impart 
it  -1  In  the  following  passage  the  mean- 
ing is  doubtful,  perhaps  finish;  polish. 

SoMM  men  are  tall  aad  Mg;  «o  tome  language  is 
kigfc  aad  grcaf:    Then  the  words  are  choaeo,  their 
'  aniptc.  the  compoaition  ftill.  the  mbt^hthon 
and  poured  oat,  all  grare.  sinewy,  and 
B.  y^HMt^  DiMcwerttt. 

AtaOlntlllll  (ab'sd-mt-izmi  n.  1.  SUte  of 
being  absolute,  or  principles  of  absolute 
government 

ir  the  cnperors  cannot  acquiesce  fai  this,  the  other 
read  is  to  coaiptcte  atstiuium.     Times  ttewtpaper. 

1  Doctrine  of  predestination  or  absolute 


AlW0llltlft(«b'86-mt-istXn.  L  An  advocate 
for  despotism,  or  for  absolute  government 
1  In  nMfapA  one  who  maintains  that  it  Is 
possible  to  realixe  a  cognition  or  concept  of 

Hence  the  neccarity  which  compelled  Schelling  and 
the  m^fhttitU  to  place  the  atMolate  in  the  iudiffcr* 
of  sabjcct  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  ex- 

Sir  IT,  Hmmiitpn. 


AlWOllltiltlo  (ab'sd-l&t-ist'OkX  o.  Pertain- 
ing to  absolutism, 

AbMlntOlT  (sb-sol'a-to-riX  a.  Absolving  or 
capable  of  absolving.  'An  tibtoLuUrry  sen- 
tence '    Ay^ifB. 

AlMOtrablt  (ab-solv'a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
absolved 

AlMOlTatOirCab-solv'a-to-ri),  a.  Conferring 
abaolntion,  pardon,  or  release;  having  power 
to  absolve 

Ab00hre  (sb-eolvO.  v-t  pret  A  pp.  abmUved; 
ppr.  •Asolyiiy.  [L  abmdvo,  to  set  free— a6. 
fron.  and  toho,  to  loose,  to  solve.]  1.  To 
eet  free  or  release  fr<Nn  some  dutv,  obliga- 
ikm.  or  responsibility ;  as,  to  ab$olv€  a  per- 
son from  a  promise.-  2.  To  free  from  the 
coosequesces  or  penalties  attaching  to  ac- 
UouB ;  to  acquit;  specifically,  in  €eeU$.  tan. 
to  fofgive  or  grant  remission  of  sins  to ;  to 
proDounce  fMgiveneis  of  sins  to.  — S.t  To 
aoGomplish;  to  finish.  'The  work  begun, 
bow  soon  oAsotved. '  MUton,  —4.  t  To  solve ; 
to  resolve;  to  explain.  'Abtolve  we  thist' 
Vovng. 

We  «haU  not  aii*iv*  the  doubt.      Sir  T.  Bmmt. 

Am.  To  free,  release,  exonerate,  discharge, 
aoqult,  pardon 

AnotTVr  (sb-solv'ArX  n.  One  who  absolves: 
one  that  pronounces  sin  to  be  remitted. 

AHaolTtlor  (ab-solvM-tor).  n.  In  Iom,  a 
decree  of  absolution.— I>eere«  t^f  abtolvUcr, 
In  SeoU  law,  a  decree  In  favour  of  the  de- 
flender  in  an  action.  A  decree  in  favour  of 
the  pursuer  is  called  a  decree  eondemfiator. 

AbMOMLBlt  (ati'sd-nanti  a.  (L.  o^,  from,  ami 
$en  em,  ppr.  of  eonare.  to  sound.  SeeABSOR- 
oca.]  wide  from  the  purpose;  contrary; 
diaeordant:  opposed  to  oonsonant  ^Abeon- 
0ii(  to  nature*    QuarUe. 

»t  (ab's6-nitX  v.t    To  avoid;  to 
Aeh. 

It  fab's6-nus),  a.    [L.  abeonue— 

ab.  from,  ana  jonu*.  sound.]  I.  Unmusical 
S.  Pig  discordant;  opposed;  contrary.  'Ab- 
fwnottf  to  our  reason.'    OtanviUe. 

AbflOft>(«b-eorbO,e  (-  [Loftsorfreo— o^.from, 
and  sofoeo,  to  suck  in.]  L  To  drink  In ;  to 
sock  up ;  to  imbibe,  ss  a  sponge;  to  take  in 
by  absorption,  as  tne  lacteals  of  the  body. 
2.  To  swallow  up;  to  engulf,  as  a  body  in  a 
whirlpool 

Ao4  4*rfc  obbvtoQ  tooa  ^tsorks  them  aU.    Ctrw/er. 

3  To  waste  wholly  or  sink  in  expenses;  to 
exhansi;  aa,  to  a^for6  an  estate  in  luxury. — 
4.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly;  as,  these 
slodlss  quite  abeofhedniM  attentioa— 6.  To 
take  up  or  receive  in,  as  by  chemical  or  mole- 
cular action,  as  when  carbon  aA«or6e  gases. 


6.  In  me€L  to  counteract  or  neutralize ;  as, 
magnesia  abaorbe  acidity  in  the  stomach. 
—Abeorb^  Etigroee.  Abwrb  rather  refers  to 
the  occupation  of  one's  mind  or  attention 
in  anything  so  that  the  person  is  withdrawn 
from  his  external  surroundings  for  the  time 
being,  a  certain  amount  of  passivity  being 
attached  to  the  use  of  the  word;  enoroee  is 
rather  to  engage  one's  whole  attention  and 
energies,  thus  implying  activity;  thus  one 
is  almifbed  in  a  novel,  but  engrohed  in  busi- 
ness: the  words,  however,  are  sometimes 
interchangeable. 

Absorbltbmty  (ab-sort/a-bU^'i-U).  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  absorbable. 

Al>80XtMlDto  (ab-sorb'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  absorbed  or  imbibeo. 

Absorbed  (ab-sorbd'),  j>.  and  a.  Specifically, 
apf4ied  to  pictures  in  which  the  oil  has 
sunk  into  the  canvas,  leaving  the  colour  flat 
and  Uie  touches  dead  or  incUstlnot :  nearly 
synonymous  with  chilled. 

Aosoroent  (  ab-sorb'ent ),  a.  Capable  of  ab- 
sorbing flulos ;  imbibinff;  swallowing;  per- 
forming the  function  of  absorption ;  as,  oft- 
eorbent  vessels;  abtorberU  system.  See  the 
novaL—AbeorberU  grcundi,  m  painting^  pic- 
ture grounds  prepared  either  in  board  or 
canvas,  so  aa  to  have  the  power  of  imbib- 
ing the  redundant  oil  from  the  colours,  for 
the  sake  of  expedition,  or  to  increase  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colours. 

Absorbent  (ab-sorb'entXn.  Anything  which 
absorbs;  soeciflcally.  (a)  in  anat.  BsidphyeioL 
a  vessel  which  imbibes  or  takes  in  nutritive 
matters  into  the  system;  specifically,  in  the 
vertebrate  class  of  animals,  one  of  a  nrstem 
of  vessels  ramifying  throuA^h  the  body  and 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  di- 
gestive and  the  drctuatory  qrstems,  that  is, 
acting  as  the  media  throtigh  which  matters 
are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  on 
Uie  one  hand,  and  from  the  blood  and  tissues 
on  the  other.  They  are  denominated,  accord- 
ing to  the  liquids  which  they  convey,  lacUale 
or  lymphahect  which  both  end  in  a  common 
trunk  called  the  thoracic  duct  (b)  In  med, 
a  medicine  which  neutralizes  acidity  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  magnesia,  prepared 
chalk.  &o.  (e)  In  ettra.  a  stibstance,  as  cob- 
web, sponge,  oc.,  applied  to  a  bleecUng  sur- 
face to  arrest  hemorrhsge,  by  forming  with 
the  blood  a  solid  adhesive  compound,  (d)  In 
ehetn.  anything  that  takes  up  Into  itself  a 
gas  or  liquid,  as  a  substance  which  with- 
draws moisture  from  the  air;  also  a  substance, 
such  as  msgnesia,  lime.  Sk.,  which  neutral- 
izes acids. 

Abeorbtng  (ab-sorl/ingX  p.  and  a.  Imbib- 
ing ;  engrossing;  as,  the  spectacle  was  most 
a^rbing.  —  Abeorbing  well,  a  shaft  sunk 
through  an  impermeable  bed  or  stratum 
into  a  permeable  one  so  as  to  carry  off 
water  conveyed  into  it  Such  wells  are  em- 
ployed in  mining  and  manufactures  to  carry 
off  excess  of  drainage  water  or  water  defiled 
by  noxious  substances.  Called  also  Dead 
Well 

AbsorbttiOllt  (ab'sor-bi^shonX  n.  Absorp- 
tion. 

Abeorptt  (ab-sorptO-    Same  as  Abeorbed. 

Absorptioaiieter  (ab-sorp'shi-om''et«rX  n. 
[L.  OMon'tto,  absorption,  and  Or.  metron,  a 
measure.]  An  instnmient  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Bunsen  to  determine  the  amount  of 
r  absorbed  by  a  unit  volume  of  liquid. 
Is  a  graduated  tube  in  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  gas  and  liquid  Is  sgiUted 
over  mercury.  The  amount  of  absorption 
is  measured  on  the  scale  by  the  height  the 
mercurv  presses  up  the  liquid  in  the  tube. 

Absorption  (ab-sorp'shon).  n.  [L  abtorptio. 
See  Absorb,  j  The  act  or  process  of  absorb- 
ing, or  state  of  being  absorbed  in  all  the 
senses  of  the  verb;  as,  (a)  the  act  or  process 
of  imbibing,  swallowing,  engulfing  mecha- 
nically. (6)  The  condition  of  havuig  one's 
attention  entirely  occupied  with  something, 
(o)  In  chem.  and  physics,  a  teking  in  or  re- 
ception by  moleculsj*  or  chemical  action,  as 
abeoTT^tion  of  gases,  light,  heat ;  as,  the  ab- 
torptum  of  heat  by  surrounding  bodies;  ab- 
eorption  of  electricitr.  id)  In  phyeiol.  one 
of  the  vital  organic  mnctions  by  which  the 
materials  of  growth  and  nutrition  are  ab- 
sorbed and  conveyed  to  the  organs  of  plante 
and  animals  In  vertebrate  animals  this  is 
performed  by  the  absorbent  svstem,  consist- 
ing of  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  and  their 
connected  slands.  Plante  absorb  moisture 
and  nutritive  Juices  principally  by  their 
roots,  but  sometimes  by  their  general  sur- 
faces, as  in  sea-weeds,  and  carbonic  acid 
by  their   leaves.  — /ntorsft<iai  absorption. 


See  under  iNTBRSTiTlAii.  —  Ctttaneous  or 
external  absorption,  in  med.  the  process  by 
which  certain  substances,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  a  living  surface,  produce  the 
same  effecte  upon  the  system  as  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  or  injected  into  the  veins, 
only  in  a  less  degree.  Thus,  arsenic,  when 
applied  to  an  external  wound,  will  some- 
times affect  the  system  as  rapidly  as  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach;  and  mercury, 
applied  externally,  has  the  effect  of  excit- 
ing s^vation.—il  frfoypCion  qf  colour,  the 
phenomenon  observed  when  certain  colours 
are  retained  or  prevented  from  passing 
through  certain  transparent  bodies;  thiu 
pieces  of  coloured  glass  are  almost  opaque 
to  some  parte  of  the  spectrum,  while  allow- 
ing other  colours  to  pass  through  freely. 
The  absorption  of  light  is  the  same  kind 
of  phenomenon.  —Absorption  qf  light,  that 
quality  in  an  imperfectly  traiisparent  or 
opaoue  body  by  which  some  portion  of  an 
incident  pencil  of  light  Is  retained  within 
the  body.whOe  the  rest  is  either  transmitted 
through  it  or  reflected  from  it  It  is  owing 
to  thu  that  a  certain  thickness  of  pure 
water  shows  a  greenish  colour,  ^lass  a 
bluish-green  colom:  —  Absorption  lines,  in 
spectrum  aruUysis,  dark  lines  produced  in  a 
spectrum  by  the  absorbing  of  a  portion  of 
the  light  by  a  vapour  intervening  between 
the  source  of  light  and  the  spectroscope.— 
Absorption  spectrum,  a  spectnmi  with  ab- 
sorption lines.— il6#(>rp(ion  o^  heat,  that 
quality  In  an  imperfectly  polished  or  opaque 
body  by  which  the  rays  of  heat  impinging 
on  ita  surface  enter  Ite  body  to  be  distri- 
buted afterwards  by  radiation:  absorption 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  reflection. 

AbsorpUve  (ab-sorp'tivX  a.  (Fr.  a6«orp^.] 
Having  power  to  absorb  or  Imbibe. 

AbSOrptlTlty(ab-sorp-tiv'i-ti),n.  Thepower 
or  capacity  ox  absorption.  '  Tlie  absorptivity 
inherent  in  organic  beings.'  Dana,  ^are.] 

Absqnatnlate  (ab-skwot'fi-UtX  v.l  To  run 
away;  to  abscond;  to  make  off.  [An  Ame- 
rican vulgarism.] 

AbllQUe  hoc  (abzlcwe  hokX  [L.]  Without 
this  or  that:  speciflcally.  in  law,  words  used 
in  traversing  what  has  been  alleged,  and  is 
repeated. 

Abstain  (ab-sUmO,  e.i.  [Norm,  absteigner, 
Fr.  abstenir,  to  hold  one's  self  back,  to  ab- 
stain; L.  abstineo,  to  keep  from— a6«,  from, 
and  teneo,  to  hold.  Contain,  tenant,  tena- 
cious, dec.,  are  from  the  same  stem.]  To 
forbear  or  refrain  from  voluntarily,  espe- 
cially to  refrain  firom  what  gratifies  the 
passions  or  appetites;  to  refrain;  to  forbear; 
to  withhold;  as.  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirite;  to  abstain  from  luxuries. 
Abstmin  from  meau  offered  to  idols.    Acts  xr.  99. 

Abstainer  (ab-stAn'6rX  n.  One  who  abstains : 
speciflcally.  one  who  luteins  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors;  a  teetotaller. 

Abstemious  (ab-st^ml-usX  a.  [L.  oAstemttis 
— oftf.and  root  seen  in  temetu^n,  strong  drink. 
tem\uentus,  drunken ;  Skr.  tim,  to  be  wet) 

1.  Sparing  in  diet;  refraining  from  a  free  use 
of  food  and  strong  drinks ;  temperate ;  ab- 
stinent 

Under  hb  special  eye 
Abttemi«Ht  I  grew  up  ana  thrived  amain.   Mtiton. 
Instances  of  longeTity  are  chiefly  among  the  ahste- 
mioHS.  Arbuthn^l. 

2.  Characterized  by  great  temperance;  very 

moderate  and  plain;  very  sparing;  spare; 

as,  an  ahelemioue  diet:  opposed  to  luxu- 

rious  or  rich.— 9.  Devoted  to  or  spent  in 

abstemiousness  or  abstinence;  as,  an  abste- 

fnumslife. 

Till  yonder  sun  descend,  O  let  me  pay 

Togrief  and  anguish  one  d^//Sr*NiiM<j' day.    Pe/t. 

4.  Promoting  or  favouring  abstemiousneBs; 
associated  with  abstemiousness.    [Bare.] 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  th*  mMtmi0$u  well    Drydtn. 

Abstemiously  (ab-stS'mi-ns-llX  adt.  In  an 
abstemious  manner;  temperately;  with  a 
sparing  use  of  meat  or  drink. 

Abstemiousness  (ab-stS'mi-us-nesX  n.  The 
quality  or  habit  of  being  temperate  or  spar- 
ing in  the  use  of  food  and  strong  drinks. 
['This  word  expresses  a  greater  degree  of 
abstinence  than  tcmptrante.\ 

Abstention  (ab-sten'shonX  n.  [L  abeien- 
tio.  See  Abstaih]  The  act  of  holding  off 
or  abstaining;  absUnence. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  this  abstenHan  of  our 
light  cavalry  was  observed  by  the  Russians  with  sur- 
prise and  thankfulness,  by  the  head^iuarters  staff  of 
the  English  with  surprise  and  vexation,  by  the  French 
with  surprise  and  curiosity.  Ktnglaht. 

Absterge  (ab-sterJO.  v  t  pret  A  pp.  aheierged; 
ppr.  antirging.    [L  abstergeo,  to  wipe  off— 


ch,  ekain;     £h.  Sc  locA;     g,  go\     j.>ob;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slti^;     TU,  (Aen;  th,  CAln;      w.  urig;    wh,  toAlg;    zh,  azure.— See  KBV. 
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abg,  tad  Urgeo,  to  wipe.]  LTowipe,ormake 
clean  by  wiping;  to  wash  ftWAy.  *To  ab$terw^ 
belike,  that  fmsomoieM  of  iweat  to  which 
they  are  then  sabjecl'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  In 
med.  to  cleanse  by  lotiona,  as  a  wound  or 
nicer;  also,  to  pnrge.    See  Dbcbbob. 

Ablt4ngeilt(ab-sttej'entX  a.  Having  cleans- 
ing or  purgative  pr(q>erties. 

Abltezgent  (ab-st«rf  ent),  n.  1.  Whatever 
aids  in  scouring  or  cleansing,  as  soap  or 
fuller's  earth.— 2.  In  med.  a  lotion  or  other 
application  for  cleanshig  a  sore:  in  this 
sense  nearly  superseded  by  detetyent 

Abctene  (ab-sttesO^  v.t  To  absterge;  to 
cleanse;  to  purify.  Sir  T.  Brmnu.    [Bare.] 

AbstersiOll  (ab-stfti'shonX  n.  [L.  abatergio. 
See  Abstbrob.  ]  1.  The  act  of  wiping  dean. 
'Ablution  and  abiternon.'  Sir  W.  SeoU. 
2.  In  msd.  a  cleansing  by  medicines  which 
remove  foulness  about  sores,  or  humours  or 
obstructions  from  the  system. 

AbsttrsitH  is  pUialy  a  scoorios  off  or  iodsioo  of 
the  nM>re  viscons  humours,  and  making  the  hmnmirs 
more  fluid;  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  pan. 

AlMtenlTe  (ab-st^rslv),  o.  Cleansing;  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  removing  foulness.  See 
Detrrsiyb. 

The  seats  with  purple  clothe  in  ofder  due. 

And  let  the  «#«i!crvite  sponge  the  bo«d  renew.  Ag^. 

AbsteralTe  (ab-st^rslv),  n.  That  which 
effects  abstersion;  that  which  purifies. 

MtsttrsHftsmxc  fuller's  earth,  aoap,  linseed>oil.  and 
oz-gall.  Sf.  5/mA. 

Abft6nlTen»M(ab-Bt6r8'iv-nes),n.  Qiialit/ 
of  being  abstersive  or  abstergent '  A  canstick 
or  a  healing  facnl^,  dbgtersioenets,  and  the 
like.*    Boyle. 

Ab8tlneil0t(ab'stl-nensXn.  (L.  abtHnentia. 
See  Abstain.  ]  l.  In  general,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  voluntarily  refraining  from  the  use  of 
anything  within  our  reach;  forbearing  any 
action;  abnegation. 

Since  materials  are  destroyed  as  such  by  being 
once  used,  the  whole  of  die  labour  required  for  tlicsr 
protection,  as  well  as  the  mistiMtma  of  the  persons 
who  supplied  the  means  tot  carrying  it  on,  must  be 
remunerated.  y.  S.  Mill. 

More  specifically— 2.  The  refraining  from 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  t^le,  or 
from  customary  gratifications  of  any  animal 
or  sensual  propensities.  It  denotes  either  a 
total  forbearance,  or  a  forbearance  of  the 
usual  quantity. 

Against  diseases  herti  the  strongest  fence 

Is  the  defensive  virtue  abstmatce.        Herrick. 

Men  flew  to  frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal 
pleasures  with  greediness  which  long  and  enforced 
abstintna  naturally  produces^  Maatulay. 

a  In  a  still  narrower  sense:  (a)  forbearance 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits:  in  this  sense 
abetinence  is  usuallv  preceded  by  the  adjec- 
tive total,  ^)  Ecelea,  the  refraining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  on  certain  <uys,  as 
Heshon  Fridays. 

Absttnenoy  (ab'sti-nen-siX  n.  Same  as 
AhttinencA.    [Bare.] 

Abstlnant  (ab'sti-nent),  a.  [L.  abttinene, 
abtiinentu.  See  Abstain.]  Refraining  from 
indulgence,  especially  in  uie  use  of  food  and 
drink. 

Abstinent  (al/sti-nent).  n.  1.  One  of  a  sect 
which  appeared  in  France  and  Spain  in  the 
third  century,  who  opposed  marriage,  con- 
demned the  use  of  flesh  meat,  and  placed  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  class  of  created  beings.  — 
2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  teetot^er. 

Abstinently  (ab'sti-nent-liX  adv.  In  an 
abstinent  manner;  with  abstinence. 

Abstortedt  (ab-storfedX  a.  [L.  abe,  and 
tortus,  pp.  of  torqueo.  tortum,  to  wrench. 
See  Torture.]    Forced  away.    Bailey. 

Abstraot(ab-8traktO,v.t  [¥TomL. abetraho, 
abttracturm,  to  draw  away— a6«,  and  troAo, 
traetum^  to  draw,  which  appears  also  in 
contract,  detract,  retract,  &c.,  and  is  allied 
to  B.  drag.  ]  1.  To  draw  away;  to  take  away; 
to  withdraw;  as,  to  abetra^  the  attention  of 
any  one.  —  2.  To  take  away  mentally ;  to 
separate,  as  the  qualities  or  properties  of  an 
object  in  the  mind;  to  consider  separately; 
as,  to  abttraet  ideas.— &  To  derive  the  idea 
of;  to  receive  suggestions  of;  to  deduce. 

And  thus  from  diveis  accidents  and  acts 
Which  do  within  her  observation  fall. 

The  goddesses  and  powers  divine  abitrtuts. 
As  Nature.  Kortime.  and  the  Virtues  all. 

Sir  y.  Davus. 

4.  To  select  or  separate  the  substance  of  a 
book  or  writing ;  to  epitomize  or  reduce  to 
a  summary. 

Let  us  mbstrmet  them  into  brief  compends.    fVmits. 

5.  To  take  secretly  for  one's  own  use  from 
the  property  of  another  when  placed  in  one's 
power;  to  purloin;  as,  to  abttraet  goods 
from  a  parcel  or  money  from  a  bank. — A.  To 


separate,  as  the  spirits  or  more  volatile  part 
from  any  substance  by  distillation:  but  in 
this  sense  extract  is  now  more  generally 
used.  '  Having  abetraeUd  the  whole  spirit ' 
BoyU. 

Abstract  (ab-stcsktO.  «.i  To  form  abstrac- 
tions; to  separate  ideas;  to  dirtingiiish  be- 
tween the  attribute  and  the  concrete  in 
which  itttdsta  *  Brutes  ofrstrace  not'  Locke. 
—To  abetraetfrom,  to  separate  our  thoughts 
frmn;  to  leave  oat  of  consideratkm. 

Could  we  abtiraet  J^rom  these  pernicious  effects, 
and  suppose  this  were  innocent,  it  would  be  too 
light  to  be  matter  of  praise.  Dr.  M.  Mart, 

Abstract  (ab'straktX  a.  [L.  ahMtractm,  pp. 
olab»trako,ah»traeUim,  See  Abstract,  v.  C] 

1.  Considered  in  itself;  treated  by  itself; 
considered  and  treated  apart  from  any  ap- 
plication to  a  particular  obiect;  as,  ofr^roct 
mathematics ;  abttraet  logic.  —2.  Not  con- 
crete; verygeneral;bence,  abstruse,  difficult; 
as,  a  very  abstract  subiect  of  disquisitioa  In 
metaph.  an  abttraet  idea  is  an  idea  separated 
from  a  complex  object,  or  from  other  ideas 
which  natundly  accompany  it,  as  the  solidity 
of  marble  contemplated  ^wrt  from  its  col- 
our or  figure.  In  grann.  and  logic,  abttraet 
nount  or  termt  are  names  of  qualities,  in 
opposition  to  eonerete,  which  are  names  of 
tnings.  Some  metaphysicians  understand 
by  abctract  terms  all  names  which  are  the 
result  of  abstraction  or  generalization.  This 
latter  usage  is  strongly  condemned  by  J.  S. 
Mill  {Log.  L  2,  §  ^,  who  H>pUes  to  such 
words  the  term  g^Mral  fiamu.— Abttraet 
or  pure  mathematics  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  properties  of  magnitude,  figure,  or  quan- 
tity, absolutely  and  generally  considered, 
without  restriction  to  any  particular  object, 
such  as  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Absteact 
mathematics  is  thus  distingnished  from 
mixed  mathematics,  in  which  simple  and 
abstract  quantities  previously  considered 
in  the  former  are  applied  to  particular  sen- 
sible objects,  as  astronomy,  mechanics, 
optics,  Ac-^Abatraet  numbers  sre  assem- 
blages of  units  considered  independently  of 
any  thing  or  things  that  they  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  represent  For  example, 
6  is  an  abstract  number  while  it  remains 
independent;  but  if  we  say  5  feet  or  6  miles 
it  is  no  longer  an  abttraet  but  a  concrete 
number.— Z.i  Having  the  senses  unem- 
ployed ;  insensible  to  outward  objects ;  ab- 
stracted. M6«tnietssinstrance.'  Milton. 
4.  T.acking  a  concrete  object;  refined;  pure. 
[Bare.] 

Love's  not  so  pure  and  abstract,  as  thev  use 
To  say,  which  have  no  mistress  but  their  muse. 

Donne. 

Abstract  (ab'strakt),  n.  1.  That  which  con- 
centrates in  itself  the  essential  qualities  of 
anything  more  extensive  or  more  general, 
or  of  several  things;  the  essence:  now 
almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively  applied  to  a 
summary  or  epitome  containing  the  sub- 
stance, a  general  view,  or  the  principal 
heads  of  a  treatise  or  writing. 

You  shall  there  find  a  man  who  is  the  abstract  of 
all  faults  all  men  follow.  ShaA. 

When  M nemon  came  to  the  end  of  a  chapter  be 
recollected  the  sentiments  that  he  had  remarked; 
so  that  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read  just  after  he  bad  finished 
it  It'atts. 

Specifically— 2.  Inarch  and engin.  that  por- 
tion of  the  bin  of  quantities,  estimate,  or 
account,  which  contidns  the  summary  of  the 
various  detailed  articles:  it  is  upon  this 
abstract  that  the  prices  are  applied.— 8.  A 
catalogue;  an  inventory.    [Bare.] 

He  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  tliem  by  his  note.  Shak. 

4.  In  gram^  an  abstract  term  or  noun. 

The  concrete  ' like'  has  its  abstract '  likeness;'  the 
concretes  'father'  and  'son'  have,  or  might  have, 
the  abstracts  '  paternity*  and '  filiety '  or  '  filiation.' 

jr.  S.  Mill. 

—Tn  the  abstract,  in  a  state  of  separation; 
as,  a  subject  considered  tn  the  abttraet,  i.e. 
without  reference  to  particular  applications. 
—Abttraet  qf  title,  in  law,  an  epitome  or 
short  statement  of  the  evidences  of  owner- 
ship.—.4&ridgrm«nf,  Compendium,  Epitome, 
Abstract.  See  under  Abridgment. 
Abstracted  (ab-strakf  ed).  pp.  and  a.  L  Se- 
parated. 
The  evil  one  abstracted  stood  from  his  own  evil. 

MileoM. 

2.  Befined;  exalted.  *Abttraeted  spiritual 
love.'  Donne.— Z.  Difficult;  abstruse;  ab- 
stract Johnton. — 4.  Absent  in  mind;  in- 
attentive. 

And  now  no  more  the  abstract*// emr  attends 
The  water's  murmuring  lapse.  7".  H'artcn. 

—Abtent,  Abstracted.    See  under  Absent. 


Abstractedly  (ab-strakt'ed-UXodft    L  Ina 

separate  state,  or  in  contemplation  only. 

Deeming  the  excepdcm  to  be  rather  a  caae  ab- 
stractoUy  possible,  tnan  one  which  is  frvquendy 
realizedta  &ct.  y.  S/MUL 

2.  In  an  abstracted  or  absent  manner. 

Abstractedness  (ab-strakt'ed-neal  n.  Hie 
state  of  being  absUiu;ted;  abttractaeM. 
'  The  abstractsdinsss  of  these  ^eculatioDa.' 
Hums. 

Abstracter  (ab-strakr^r),  n.  One  who  ab- 
stracts; as,  (a)  one  who  makes  an  abstcact 
or  summary.    (&)  One  who  puiloiiiSL 

Abstraction  (ab-strak'shon),  n.  [LoAstrar- 
(ie.  See  Abstract,  «.(.]  L  The  act  of  abstract- 
ing or  sq;>arating;  the  act  of  withdrawing ; 
withdrawal;  as,  the  abs/tnuHon  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Specifically— 2.  The  act  of  separ- 
ating mentally  the  qualities  or  propenrties 
of  an  object;  the  act  of  consideraig  sqiar- 
ately  what  is  united  in  a  complex  object 
Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  the  branch 
of  a  tree  by  itself,  or  the  coloor  of  the  leaves, 
as  separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the  act 
is  called  abstradtian.  So  also  when  it  ooo- 
siders  whiteness,  softness,  virtue,  existence, 
as  separate  from  any  particnlar  objects. 
Abstnction  is  the  ground-work  of  dassifl- 
cation,  by  which  tnings  are  arranged  in 
orders,  genera,  and  species.  We  separate 
in  idea  the  qualities  of  certain  objects  which 
are  of  the  same  kind,  from  others  idiichare 
different  in  each,  and  arrange  the  objects 
having  the  same  properties  in  a  class  or 
collected  body. 

If.  in  contemplathig  several  obijects,  and  fiodiag 
that  they  agree  in  certain  points,  we  abstrmet  the 
circumstances  of  agreement,  disrenrding  the  differ- 
ences, and  give  to  all  and  each  <»  these  objects  a 
name  applicable  to  them  in  respect  of  this  agreement. 
i.e.  a  common  name,  as '  rose ;  or  agmio,  ifwe  give  a 
name  to  some  attribute  wherein  ther  agree,  as^fr^p- 
ranee'  or  'redness.'  we  are  then  said  to  rtmermMae. 
Abstracttpn,  therefore,  does  not  oeccsMri^  iBt>ly 
generalization,  though  gencralinition  iin^les  •»/- 
stractWK.     ■  WhmtHy, 

S.  The  act  of  ascending  from  what  is  con- 
crete and  particular  to  what  is  abstract  and 
general;  the  act  of  refining  or  sublimatinc. 

This  was  an  age  of  vision  and  mystery;  and  vnryi 
work  was  believed  to  contain  a  dcmbte  or  sacoBdary 
meaning.  Nothing  escaped  this  eccentric  spirit  of 
refinement  and  abstraction.  T.  ff'arttn. 

4.  Something  abstract;  an  idea  or  notion  of 
an  abstract  character;  an  idea  or  notion 
having  no  discoverable  relation  to  fact  or 
practice ;  a  theoretical,  impracticable  notion. 

What  are  metaphysics  thcimaeirea  but  intikate 
subtUties  and  fruitless  mbstractionst 


5.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects;  a  re- 
cluse life;   as.  a  hermifs  abttraetien. — 

6.  Absence  of  mind;  Jnattfmtiom  to  present 
objects;  the  state  of  beins  engrossed  with 
any  matter  to  the  excluilon  or  evesything 
else;  as,  a  fit  of  abstraetion.—7.  The  takii^ 
fbr  one's  own  use  iwrt  of  the  property  of 
another.— S.  In  distiUation,  the  sepsration 
of  volatile  parts  from  those  which  are  flxf  d 
It  is  chiefly  used  when  a  fluid  is  repeatedly 
poured  upon  any  substance  in  a  retort,  ami 
distilled  off,  to  change  its  state,  or  the 
nature  of  its  composition. 

Abstractltloust  (ab'Btrak-ti''shus),  &  Ab- 
stracted or  drawn  from  other  substaBces. 
particularly  from  vegetables,  withoot  fer- 
mentation.   Aih. 

Abstractiye  (ab-strakf  ivX  a.  l.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  abstracting.  '  The  o^ 
ftrocftoe  faculty.'  /«.  Toytor.— 2. f  Abatrsc- 
tiUous. 

Abstractiyely  (ab-straktiv-in,  adm.  In  an 
abstractive  manner;  in  or  1^  itaelf;  ab- 
stractly.   [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

The  life  which  abstractively  is  good,  by  accidents 
and  adherences  may  become  unfortunate.  AMoiw. 

Abstractly  (ab-strakt'IiX  adv.  In  an  ab- 
stract manner  or  state ;  absolutely;  in  a 
state  or  manner  unconnected  with  anything 
else ;  in  or  by  itself;  as,  matter  abttractly 
considered. 

Abstractness  (ab'strakt-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  abstract;  a  state  of  being 
in  contemplation  only,  or  not  connected 
with  any  object.  '  The  abstraetneu  of  the 
ideas  themselves.'    Locke. 

Abstrictlon  (ab-strik'shon).  n.  [L.  ab,  firom. 
and  ttrinao,  ttrictum,  to  bind.]  The  act 
of  unbinduig.    [Bare.] 

Abstrlnget  (ab-Btrinj\  v.t  [L.  abstringo- 
ab,  and  ttringo,  to  bind.)    To  unbind. 

Abstrode  (ab-strdd'),  v.t    [L.  abttrftdo- 
a6  or  ate,  and  er«do,f  nisum^  to  ttirust]  To 
thrust  away.    Johnson 

Abstruse  (ab-strOs^,  a.  [L.  ofttCrusus,  pp.  of 
abstrudo,  to  thrust  awaiy.]     L  Withanvn 


Fate,  flkr,  fat,  f»ll;       mg,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;     j^,8c.  tey. 
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oat  of  the  wajr;  eonoMled. 
*  Hidden  ta  the  most  otetniM  dnngeone  of 
Berbery.*  SktUanL—t,  Benote  from  appre- 
henetai:  difllmU  to  be  eomprehendea  or 
trodentood;  profband;  oi»poied  to  what  is 
nbvlom. 

aM*b»am fitnl  chat  there  are  some  mys- 

i  la  M%)aa.  both  natwal  aad  lerealcd.  as  well 
f  poiatk  ia  phiiosopoy.  wherdn  the 
'  as  wdl  as  the  uawtse  must  be  content  wHh  ob- 
«cBr«  Ideas.  tf'tdU. 

AllltniMl7(eb-itra«aiXadv.  In  en  abctmae 
tnenner;  in  e  mennernotto  beeedlyunder^ 
stood. 

Itwlnmnnil  (ab-etrft^nee)^  n.  The  etete 
•If  qoelitj  of  betaig  ebetmee.  or  diffleoH  to 
he  mur^'^^T^^^^o- 

AhttmiUm  (eb-«trb'ihon\  n.  The  ect  of 
throetfaiff  fttrej.    [Bare.] 

AhftrM^(eb-eCrttsl-UXn'  Abetnieeneee; 
that  whl^  ie  abrtnue.  'Hattert  of  diffl- 
cnltjr  and  each  which  were  not  wlthont 
aUt  uritia.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

AhfOflMt  (ab>e(km'X«.(.  [L.  oftfwfno— e*,and 
Aime.  to  take.)  To  bring  to  an  end  bj  a 
gradnal  waste;  to  eonsmne;  to  destroy;  to 
caaee  to  disappear.    Boirfo. 

AbWUliptlont  (ah-snmp'shon).  n.  [L  afr> 
tmmmtia.  See  Absvms.)  Destruction.  'The 
total  defect  or  almtmption  of  religion.'  Bp. 
Omudtn, 

AJbciud  (ab-eftrdO.  &  [L.  ahntrdut—ab,  and 
nnlitt,  deaf ,  insensible.  SeeStnu).]  1.  Act- 
teg  in  a  manner  contrary  to  common  sense 
arsonnd  Judgment:  inconsistent  with  com- 
BOB  sense;  ndlculous;  nonsensical;  as,  an 
aftfwrd  fellow;  an  a6«i»nf  statement;  OMunf 
eooduct. 
A  sen  who  caw  net  write  with  wit  on  a  ptupci  sob* 
isdnl  aad  ataptd;  bat  one  who  shews  it  hi  an 
place  Is  as  impertinent  and  mbsurd. 

AddisPH. 

—  t.  In  logic  or  pkiloM.  incon- 
ison;  logically  contradictory; 
Impoaslble:  as.  that  the  whole  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  ita  parts  is  an  abturd  hypothesis; 
sn  ateiird  provontion. —Abmrd,  Foolish^ 
Irmtiomal,  Ir^fotuated,  Prepott^rout.  Ab- 
swnfp  opposed  to  common  sense,  and  hence 
often  exciting  ridicule  or  amusement;  fool- 
itk.  ohsracteriaed  bT  weakness  of  mind  or 
silliness: /ooImA  conduct  is  such  as  gives  rise 
to  a  certain  feeling  of  contempt:  irraticmal, 
Dlainly  and  evidently  opposed  to  reason; 
«i\fafua(e<f .  driven  on  by  rate,  not  under  the 
control  of  reason,  possessed  or  caused  by 
some  tnief^^iwg  but  overmastering  idea : 
prtpotUrouM  is  not  used  of  persons,  and 
when  used  of  actions,  modes  of  procedure, 
Ac,  tJpusses  a  veiy  high  degree  of  absurd- 
ity, ss  much  as  amounts  to  putting  the  cart 
bsf  ore  the  horse. 


SpertnraHy- 
sMentwith 


TIs  phrase  «linfn/to  cat  a  vBainEieat   ^^. 

I  aai  a  rerf/!m/$tA,  fond  old  oiaa.       SJka*. 

b  seamed  attnlir  ^rmMMa/ any  longer  to  maintain 
it  /*.  Tc^yUr. 

The  people  are  so  im/Ummttd  that  ff  a  cow  Mb 
licfc.  It  Is  tea  to  one  bat  an  oU  woman  is  dapc  up  in 
pifu  for  it  AtUu0n. 

Thoi^fa  tile  error  be  easily  fallen  into,  it  is  manl- 

Am.  Ibolish,  irrational,  ridiculous,  prepos- 
IcrtMi^  nonsensical,  inconsistent,  incongru- 
nos. 

Ahciud  (sli-aArd'),  «.  An  act  of  absurdity. 
fEsre.J 

riin  arch  a^xwn^that  wit  aad  fool  delights.     Po^. 

Akmdtir  (ah-aArdt-ttX  n.  [L.  aimtrditag; 
ft.  aUmmiud.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
surd or  inconsistent  with  obvious  truth, 
naaon,  or  sound  Judgment;  want  of  ration- 
sUtT  or  oommoo  sense;  ss.  the  abmrdit^at 
sacn  sa  Idea:  the  mbnarditif  of  his  conduct 
1  That  which  la  absurd:  an  absurd  action: 
In  this  sense  It  has  a  plural ;  as,  the  ofr- 
fmrditiit  of  men.— ST*.  Folly,  foolishness, 
teeooaistcnoy,  preposteronsnesa,  self-con- 
tradiction, unreasonableness. 

Absurdly  (st>-s6rdliX  ode.    In  an  absurd 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
or  obvious  propriety. 

(ab-s^rd'nes),  n.    The  same  as 


AhCteM  (ahOhinX  n.  One  of  a  lower  kind 
of  neMUty  eziattng  in  Scotland  at  a  very 
•ariy  period.  The  Ugfa-steward  is  said  to 
bsw  buTiM  this  title. 

AlboiA  (a-bO'naX  n.  The  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  Abyssinia. 

Abimdinoafa-btm'dansX  n.  [Labundantia, 
shundanee,  from  e^imdo.  to  abound  (which 
■eeU  A  fulness  or  plenteousness  great  to 
owiowing;  creat  plenty;  ample  sniBdency: 
rtrictly  sppUcable  to  quantity  only;  as, 
denes  of  eom;  abtoidafief  of  rain;  but 
also  of  nmnber ;  as.  an  ohundanM  of 


peasants:  when  lued  absolutelv,  sometimes 
equivalent  to  abimdant  wealth  or  means; 
riches ;  aflluence ;  as,  to  give  of  one's  o^im- 
dones.  — Stn.  Plenteousness,  plentifulness, 
plenitude,  plen^,  cf^ousness,  riches,  afflu- 
ence, wealth. 

Atrandailt  (a-bun'dantX  a.  1.  Plentiful;  in 
great  quantity;  fully  sufficient;  aa.  an  abun- 
dant supply.— 2.  Abounding;  overflowing. 

The  Lord  .  .  .  ahuMtUtnt  in  goodness  and  truth. 

Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 
The  history  of  onr  species  is  a  hiaionr  of  the  evils 
that  have  flowed  from  a  source  as  tainted  as  it  is 
mktmJmnL  BrttifMmm. 

— Adimdonf  ntumb^r,  in  aariih.  a  number 
the  sum  of  whose  aliquot  parts  exceeds  the 
number  itself.  Thus,  12  is  an  abundant 
number,  for  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts 
l+2-i-8-i-4-i-6:=l(l  It  is  thus  distinguished 
from  a  perfect  number,  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts,  as  6=1+24-8; 
and  from  a  deficient  number,  which  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  aliquot  parts, 
as  14,  which  is  greater  than  l-H2-(-7.~8Tif. 
Plentiful,  copious,  ample,  plenteous,  exu- 
berant, overflowing,  rich. 

AbnnilaJltly  (a-bun'dant-liX  adv.  In  a 
plentiful  or  sufflcient  degree;  fully;  amply; 
plentifully. 

Abona  (a-biinO,  adn.  and  prep.  [Contr.  for 
abfuven.  abnven,  A.  Sax.  abv^an.'\  Above; 
beyond;  in  a  greater  or  higher  d^ree. 
Written  also  il6oon.    [Scotch.] 

A-Tmrton  (a-b6r'ton),  adv.  Naut.  applied  to 
casks  when  placed  aUiwartshtps  in  tne  hold. 

Alnuable  (a-bOz'a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
abused. 

Almsaget  (a-bfiz'ftj),  n.    Abuse. 

AhuseTs-buzO.  e.  e.  pret  A  pp.  ahuMd;  ppr. 
ahuaina.  [Fr.  abuser;  L.  ahutor^  abuni— 
ab,  nnautcr,  to  use.  See  Usi.]  1.  To  use  ill; 
to  misuse;  to  put  to  a  wrong  or  bad  use;  to 
divert  from  the  proper  use;  to  misapply;  as, 
to  abuae  rights  or  privileses;  to  abuee  words. 
'  They  that  use  this  world  as  not  abueing  it ' 
1  Cor.  vii  8L  —2.  To  do  wrong  to;  to  act  in- 
juriously towards:  to  injure;  to  disgrace;  to 
dishonour;  to  slander. 

He  shaD  not  aiute  Robert  Shallow,  esquire.  SAai. 

I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abused 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little.  Shak. 

Poor  soul,  thy  fSsce  Is  much  a^MaMfwith  tears. 

Shak. 
8.  To  violate;  to  ravish:  to  deflla— 4.  To 
treat  with  contumelious  language;  to  revile. 

He  mocked   them,  and  laughed  at  them,  and 
ahuid  them  shamefully.  i  Mac.  vtt.  34. 

6.  To  deceive :  to  impose  on ;  to  corrupt  or 
seduce  by  cajolery.    Shakspere  has,  'You 
are  a  great  deal  omised,' in  the  sense  of.  You 
are  much  mistaken. 
Nor  be  with  all  these  tempting  words  •buswd.  Pope. 

Sth.  To  misuse,  maltreat,  injure,  deceive, 
revile,  reproach,  vililV. 
Ahuse  (a-bOsO,  n.  1.  Ill  use;  improper  treat- 
ment or  employment;  sf>plicauon  to  a 
wrong  purpose ;  improper  use  or  spplication ; 
as.  an  abuae  of  our  natural  powers;  an  a6ii«e 
of  dvil  rights,  or  of  religious  privileges; 
abum  of  advantagee ;  abuee  of  words,  &c, 
'  Perverts  best  things  to  worst  abuee,  or  to 
their  meanest  use.'  ifitton.— 2.  A  corrupt 
practice  or  custom ;  an  offence ;  a  crime ;  a 
fault;  as,  the  abuaee  of  government 

If  mfiusgt  be  not  remedied  they  will  certainly  hi 

Sw(/t 


No.  I  am  that  I  am,  and  ther  that  level 
.  At  my  abuw  reckon  up  thetr  own.        Shak. 

8.  ni-treatment  of  a  person;  injury;  insult; 
dishonour;  especially411-treatment  in  words; 
contumelious  Unguage.  '  Bxpoeed  to  daily 
fraud,  contempt,  adtiM,  and  wrong.'  Milton. 
4,  Violation  or  a  female. 

After  the  mbMtf  he  forsook  ne.    Sir  P.  Sidnty. 
6.  t  Deception. 
This  to  a  strange  €thust.    Let's  see  thy  face.    Shak. 

Is  it  some  mbust,  and  no  such  thingt         Shak. 

—Abuae  q^  diatreee,  in  law.  using  an  animal 
or  chattel  distrained,  which  makes  the  dis- 
trainer liable,  as  for  wrongful  appropri- 
ation.—J  6icse,  InteeHve.  *  Abuae  as  com- 
pared with  ineeetive  is  more  personsl  and 
coarse,  being  conveyed  in  harsh  and  un- 
seemlv  terms,  and  dictated  by  angry  feeling 
and  bitter  temper.  Invectioe  is  more  com- 
monhr  aimed  at  character  or  conduct,  and 
may  be  conveyed  in  writing  and  in  refined 
language,  and  dictated  by  indignation 
agaymst  what  is  in  itself  blameworthy.  It 
often,  however,  means  public  abuse  under 
such  restrsints  as  are  imposed  by  position 
and  education.'  C.  J.  Smith. 
AbUMftd  (a-bOs'fulX  a.   Using  or  practisbig 


abuse;  abusive.  'The  abutt(/id  names  of 
hereticks  and  schismaticka '  Bp.  Barlow. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

AbUMfDlneu  (ab-(U'fal-nesX  n.  Want  or 
absence  of  usefulness.  [Probably  coined  by 
Mr.  Buskin.] 

And  it  depends  en  the  person  roach  more  than  on 
the  article  whether  its  UKfuloess  or  abus^tlness 
will  be  the  quality  developed  in  it.  Ruskim. 

Ainuer  (a-bOz'^rX  n.  One  who  abuses,  in 
speech  or  behaviour;  one  that  deceives;  a 
ravisher.  'Next  thou,  th'  abuaer  of  thy 
prince's  ear.'  Sir  J.  Denham.  'That  vile 
abuaer  of  young  maidens.*    J.  Fleteher. 

AlmilO  (a-Wxi-d),  n.  [L.]  In  rhaL  a  figure 
of  speech  by  which  words  are  lued  with 
some  deviation  from  their  proper  meaning. 

Aburiont  (a-bfi'shonX  n.  L  Abuse ;  evil  ur 
corrupt  usage;  reproach,  'fiedress  the 
abuaiona  and  exaotiona.'  28  Hen.  VIIL 
xxxiii. 

Shame  light  on  him,  thet  throngh  so  false  illusion 
Z>och  turn  the  name  of  souldkrs  to  akusiom. 

S^^€tlttf. 

2.  Deceit;  illusion. 

They  speken  of  magic  and  abuxun,    Chatteer. 

AlmilTe  (  a-bfis'iv ),  a.  L  Practising  abuse; 
offering  harsh  words  or  ill-treatment;  as,  an 
abuaive  author,  an  abuaive  fellow.— 2.  Con- 
taining abuse,  or  serving  as  the  instrument 
of  abuse;  rude;  reproachful;  ss,  abuaive 
words.— 8.t  Misleading  or  tending  to  mis- 
lead; employed  by  misuse;  improper. 

In  describing  these  battles,  I  am.  for  distinction 
sake,  necessitated  to  use  the  word  Parliameot  iro- 
properiy.  according  to  the  abusive  accepCion  thereof 
Mr  these  latter  years.  Fuller. 

Snr.  Reproachful,  scurrilous,  opprobrious, 
insolent,  insulting,  injurious,  offensive,  re- 
viling. 

AbuUTttly  (a-bfls1v-liX  odn.  1.  In  an  abu- 
sive manner:  rudely;  reproachfully.  —2.  t  Im- 
properiy :  t^  misuse.  *  Words  b^ng  care- 
lessly and  oMisioe/y  admitted,  and  as  incon- 
stantly retained.'    GlanviUe. 

AtmslTeneM  (a-bfis'iv-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  abusive:  rudeness  of  language, 
or  violence  to  the  person ;  ill-ussge. 

Abut  (a-but'X  v.i  [Fr.  abouHr,  to  meet  at 
the  end,  to  border  on— a.  at,  and  bout,  ex- 
tremity. See  Butt.]  To  be  contiguous;  to 
Join  at  a  border  or  boundarv;  to  form  a 
point  or  line  of  contact ;  to  terminate :  to 
rest:  with  an.  up&n,  againat;  as,  his  land 
abyUa  upon  mine:  the  building  abuta  on  the 
highway;  the  bridge  abuia  agaieut  the  solid 
rock 

Abnttlon  (ab-0'ti-lonX  n.  [Arabic  name.] 
A  genus  of  plsnts,  nat  order  MalvacesB.  of 
wide  distribution ;  the  Indian  mallows.  The 
large  flowers  of  the  A.  eaculentum  are  boiled 
and  eaten  in  BraziL  Some  species  are  favour- 
ite garden  and  greenhouse  plants,  of  which 
A.  ve$eiUarium  is  an  exuberant  and  showy 
climber. 

Abutment  (a-bufmentX  n.  1.  The  condi- 
tion of  abutting.  — 2.  That  which  abuta  or 
borders  on  anvtning  else;  the  part  abutting; 
specifically,  that  which  receives  the  end  of, 
and  gives  support  to,  anything  having  a  tend- 
ency to  spread  or  thrust  outwards,  or  in  a 
horicontal  direction,  as  the  solid  part  of  a 
pier  or  wall  against  which  an  arch  abuts,  or 
from  which  it  springs.    See  Bridob. 

Abuttal  (a-but'alX  n.  The  abutting  or 
boundary  of  a  piece  of  land ;  a  portion  of 
land  contiguous  to  another. 

Abuttal  (a-but'alX  e.i  To  abut,  as  pieces 
of  land.    Spelman. 

Abutter  (a-buf  «r).  n.    That  which  abuts. 

AbutUag  (a-but'tingX  p.  and  a.   Approach- 
ing or  advancing  towards  each  other ;  con- 
tiguous. 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutHn^  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder.    Shak. 

Abuy  (a-bP),  v.t  [See  Abt.]  To  ]^y  the 
penal^ol 

When  a  holy  man  abuys  so  dearly  such  a  slight 
frailty,  of  a  credulous  roiktaking.  what  shall  becoioe 
of  our  heinous  and  presumptuous  sins?      Bf.  Hail. 

Abun  (a-buxOfA-  orckfv.  Buzzing:  filled  with 
buzzing  sounds:  not  used  attributively. 
The  court  was  all  astir  and  abust.      Dickens. 

Abraouatlont  (ab-vak'fi-a"»honX  n.  (L.  ab, 

from,  and  van/0,  eaeualMTii,toempty.]  Same 

as  Abevaeuation. 
AbTOlate  t  (ab'vd-litX  e  i.   [L.  ab,  from,  and 

voio,  wlatum,  to  fly.]    To  fly  from. 
Abvolation  (ab-vd-l&'shonX  n.    The  act  of 

flying  from.    [Rare.] 
Ab7 1  (s-bO,  e.i    [A  softened  form  of  abide, 

through  iimuence  of  aby.'i    To  hold  out;  to 

endure. 

But  nought  that  wanteth rest  can  \oiaqaby.  Spenser. 


ik,  8c.  lodi;     g.  go\     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sif^;     TB,  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  loig;    wh,  i«Aig;    zh,  amre.— See  KST. 


Aby  (»-M'>,  B.  (.  pr«t  *  pp.  otoujAf  or  aWei 
(A.Sai.  oiiqfiin.lo  bU)' liurli,  to  pay  [or,  O.E. 
abyggt,  aiuggt,  abegge.  to  p»x  ■  peoaltf,  to 
a1)T— prefii  a,  bock,  HDd  tic^n,  to  buj.  It 
ti oocmlonaJly wrilleii obuf/.  SeeBDI.)  To 
give  or  piiy  an  equlvsleat  far;  to  pay  the 
ptmaltyof.  tofctonafor;  to  luffer  for 


ACANTIIOCEPHAI.A. 


I    oifgiiully  Uiirtf->ti, 


AOMU-tTM  (a-ks'Blil-ft-trJ).  il  A  n 
tometlma  appUeil  to  the  uIk  icacli 
lociut-tree  (Itobinia  paeudrKiicia}, 


^isr-' 


Wrilten  tlio       «nd  *otM,  1 


■n  ibTH.    Tbe  Bomaiu  al 


bgthot.\  1.  A  bottomless enlf;  any  i: 
meuomble  tpuce;  ■aytbing  profni 
unlathomaWe.  whether  literally  oi 


•-,  In  phyt  geoa,  that 
wa  ruthot  from  the 

E.  Jorb«H  la  dlvldljig 


to  AbyoJnla  or  lU  luhabEtanto. 

AtiyAaiVl  (ab-la-iln'l-anl,  n.  ■  1. 
or  Inhabllaui  of  Abyuima.— 2.  j 
of  the  Abruiiiian  Cbutcb. 

Abruuflt  (a-biff'uBl^  n.  Same 
Th.  Jaeivm. 

Aoftd*  (»-lta'ihi.a),  n.  [LaMcia.G 
an  K);yptlan  tree,  the  thoray  aci 
aki,  a  point;  1.  A  eeniu  of  nl 
■order  Legiiniluo&s»  aub-ordi 

and  the  Bait  ladlea     Ai  i 


of  Btrlidng 


fid'  Jules  oi 
n  popularly 


mptre,  the  parpoie  of  which  hu  not  yet 
leen  dlicoTued. 

CMlUl  (a-lfa'ahl-an).  n.     In  tccla.  hiit  a 
oembcr  of  certain  aacli  of  the  fifth  century, 

illbap  of  CenKA  and  Acaciui,  patriarch 
>f  ConnaotlDoplB.     Some  of  them  maia- 


J  (ak'a-dim),  n,     (Bee  Academy.] 

1.  The  garden  at  Athena  where  Plato  taught; 
the  Academy.— S.  An  academy.  "Thlayour 
ttoulim.'    TennynoL 

Anailamlal  (ali-a-de'Dii-Bl).  a.    PertalDlDg 

Academiaiit  (ak-a.d6'ml-an),  7L  A  member 

collefle.     'That  new-discarded  academiau.' 
Naritm. 
Academic,  Ac&demlcal  (ik-a-dem'Ui,  ak-a- 
dem'ili-alX  o.     [L  ncademicui  :^Vi^  ocad^- 


or  to  a  college 
studies.  — J^jui-  -^  - 
in  painting,  a  fif^ure  o 
theiliBof  Dsture,  BUc 

^in'"iffe;  also,  uy  I 


:  (Bk-a-denClkX  «. 
lea  u  the  Khool  or  ad! 
.phy  of  Plato, -1  A  Itu 


this  sense  the  : 
)ly,  or  almoM  e: 
igtng  to  an  scad' 


loallY  <i 


I'l-kHl).  H,    1,  A  mem- 


a-dBm"ik-al.U),  DdD.    In 

Academician  (ak'a-de-mrahanJ.B.  Amem- 
ber  oi  an  academy  or  society  for  premotlng 
arts  and  scleDces :  particularly,  (a)  a  mem- 
ber or  the  Royal  Academy  ot  Arts ;  (b)  a 
member  of  the  French  Acwleioy.    See  ACA- 

Acadamlsm  (a-kad'em-iim),  n.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Academic  pbUoaophy. 

■m-ist),  n,     1.  An  Aca- 
—  i,  A  tnember  of  an 

AcadatDT  (a-katl'4-ml).  n,  [I.,  acadnnia, 
Qr,  aeadimtia,  ihe  Academy,  from  the  hero 
Aeadtmui.  to  whom  the  ground  originally 

Platotaught.]  1.0r]glnaily,agarden.grove, 

followers  held  Uielr  pliilosophical 


lectively ; 


I  bis  folioweis  col- 


t.  A  school  or  aemlDary  of  teaming,  hold- 

lege  and  an  elementary  school ;  also,  a  school 
for  teaching  k  particular  art  or  particular 

BssoelatiOD  for  the  promotion  »f  literature, 

go>enmient,and  sometime  s  by  the  voluntary 
uufou  of  pHvite  indlviduaJB.  The  mem- 
l>en(AatiJemieiaiu),who  are  usually  divided 
Into  ordinary,  honorary,  and  corr*spondiiw 
members,  either  select  their  own  depart- 
ment or  follow  those   prescribed  by  the 


forty -two. 
amon^f  wnom  am  iwo  euj^raFBia.  The  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  PalntlDg.  Scolplure. 

the  model  of  the  London  Academy.  It  wu 
Incorporated  in  1838,  and  contista  ot  thirty 
academlciana  —  AeadtTng  fig^trt,  la  paint- 
mg,  an  academic  study;  kdnwing  or  paint- 
ing of  the  human  figure  nude,  or  partially 
draped,  such  as  [s  made  by  student*  of 
painting. 
Acadian  (s-ki'dl-an).  a.  BeiongUiG  to  Acadia 

Acadian  (a-ka'dl-an),  ii.  A  aatlve  or  Inha- 
bltaat  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia. 

Acajou  (^ak'a-JO),  ii.  [Fr  atajau,  3p.  omth. 
Pg.  PATTU,  aahi,  It.  aeagi&,  eajiu,  maoo- 
gant,  probably  from  Malay  t^ifu,  a  tree,] 

1.  A  kiad  of  heavy  red  mahogaay;  acacio  — 

2.  A  gum  aad  resla  from  the  stem  of  the 

i£aLleph,^4aUBplian  (ak-a-Ut  ak^-letao). 

n.  A  member  of  the  order  Acaleptue,  ot 
sea-netllea.  Spelled  alao  AeolniAe. 
Acaleplue  (B-k*-l«ie),  n.  pi  (tfr  aM^Ju, 
a  nettle.]  A  name  sometime*  appOea  to 
a  large  Dumber  of  marine  milinals  fncloded 
la  the  sub-kingdom  Cqtlenterata,  and  re- 
presented chiefly  by  the  Meduiidsn  and 
their  allies,  in  popular  langoage  knawq 
as  sea-nettles,  sea-blubben,  lelly-Oata.  Ac 

Inclnded'  under  it  being  'now  distributed 
rdroioa),  and   the  Cteao- 


(holh  in 
pho™(i^ 

geiatlno 


deph.. 


bangs  the  dlgeetije  csTity.  Ail  have  thread 
cells  or  orucaliag  orgaas  (see  NoiATO- 
rnons)  which  dischar^  minute  liarlKd 
structurei  that  trrlUte  the  skla  Uke  the 
sting  of  a  nettle,  hence  the  name  of  tlie 

AcBlepllOld(a-ka-le'foid),a.  Ukcaoaoleph 

Aca^dna.  Acalydninu  (a-kai'i-sln,  ak-a- 
lls'ln-ui),  a.  [Or.  a,  not,  and  kaljix.  a  cup.] 
la  ba.  without  a  calji  or  Bower-cup. 

Acanacecua  {aV-a-oa'shus),  a.  [Or.  olanoa, 
aprickly  shrub.)  InM.  armed  with  pticklet: 
s£d  of  some  rigid  prickly  plants  such  sa 
the  pine-apple. 

Acastlia  (a-kan'thiX  »<  [Or.  ohiniJka.  a 
spineor  thorn.]  1.  In  bot.  a  prickle— S.  In 
roof,  a  spine  or  prickly  fla.— S.  In  anat  one 
of  the  acute  proceases  of  the  Tertebrc,  the 
spine  of  the  tibia,  or  the  qilna  donL 

AeantlUtOMB (ak-m-lhA'sM).  n-yif.  Anat 
order  of  plana,  havtngfor  its  type  the  genus 
Acaathns.  The  ipedea  ue  conunou  lii  all 
trDpEcalcountric*,andcoaslsto(hei1iaceoni 
plants  or  shraba.  with  «wi«jt«  leaves  aad 
mouopetaloui  corolla,  lley  have  macUa- 
glnouB  and  bitter  pniperiles. 

AcantliacMna  (ak-an-thi'shus).  a.  Aiswd 
with  prickles,  as  a  plant;  belonging  to  the 


AcantUoe 


(a-kan'this-i),  n.   [Or.  ataiUAitt 
he  Juice  of  a  pridtly  plant  thai 


med .  splDOUs  flshskin disease. 

ACMltlllaB  (»-k»n'thln).  a.  (See  AcawTnoB.  | 
Pertaining  toorresembllag  the  plant  Acaa- 
thns: made  of  material  derived  from  a 


al  Institute.  I'he  Royal  A> 
In  London,  was  founded 
urpote  of  cultivating  and  I 


^  btr;       pine,  pin: 


inthooniluJlfa-k 

S-sertUJ,  n.  pi    I 
d  tiphaU.  the  he 


c.  abunei      f,  Sc  ffy. 
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AOOELERATB 


One  apodca  occim  in  the  Uver  of  the  cat, 
another  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
•wtnei 

AntnthlMtanna  (a-kan'thA-d^f^maln.  (Or. 
mtaiUJm^  a  spine,  and  <i4rma,  the  hide.]  A 

Kna  of  foMil,  cartilaginona.  hard-akinned 
M.  with  atrong  lin^inet,  allied  to  Ba- 


(ak-an-thd'dis).  n.  rOr.  aJcan- 
Ma,  a  tptne,  and  ndoa,  reaemblanoe.  ]  A 
■•oils  of  f oesU  flahes»  from  the  carbonif erona 
•Crata.  with  strong  bony  spinea 

At^wif^li^A^^  (ak-anlh^di-d£X  n.pL  A 
family  of  foasU  fishes,  including  the  genus 
AoaDthodea  (which  seel 

Vy*!tlt1?1l1  (a-kan'thoiaX  a.  [Or.  aktuUha, 
a  spine.]    Spiny. 

AOftBtlumbU  (a-kan'thd-fls).  n  [Or.  olnn- 
ttot  apnckle^andopAif,  aserpent]  Age- 
nns  of  venontous  coinbrine  snakes,  the  spe- 
des  of  i^iich  are  of  small  sisa,  reside  on  m 
lend,  and  feed  vpon  frogs,  llsaida.  and  small 
mammals  They  hare  the  tail  furnished 
with  a  hornjr  «mr  at  the  end,  whmice  the  ge- 
n«lc  namei  A,  atOoreiiea,  tiM  death-adder, 
SB  Inhabitant  of  Attstralia»  ia  oonsidered  the 
most  venonums  rsptile  of  that  oountry. 

iMmiMplloroiUl  (ak-an-tho'for-ttsX  a.  [Or. 
oAanlAo,  a  thorn,  and  phero,  to  bear.]  Bar- 
lag  or  prodndng  spinea  or  priddes. 

AwntllOPlert  (ak-an-thop^tor-IX  ».  pi  [Or. 
mtntlka,  a  spine,  and  pteron,  a  wing.]  A 
group  of  ndne-flnned  osseous  flshesi  in  mo- 
osm  risssfflcations  generally  resaroed  as  a 
sub-order  of  the  order  Teleostei.  and  equi- 
valent to  tha  Acanthopterygii  (which  seeX 

Aotafthoptttnmi  (sh-an-thop't6r-U8).  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  AcanthopterL 

AmaUuntkmrjgiKD.  (a-kan'thop-te-ri  j'^i-an), 
*   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Acanthopterygii 

AeaathopteXTglail  (akan'thop-te-rij'l-an), 
n.    An  acanthopterraan  fish. 

AmaXtosfttiryBi  (a-kan'thop-te-rij^i-l)*  ^ 
pL  [Qt,  atnnlAa,  a  thorn,  and  pteryjrion, 
thellnaf  aflsh,  tromj)<sfy9e,awuig.]   One 


m.$,c,  SpiMM  of  the  doffial.  *nal,  and  voitral  fins 
of  AoMthoptcf  ygu. 

«f  ttie  two  primarT  dirisions  of  the  osseous 
flihes  established  by  (Hurler,  now  forming  a 
group  or  sub-order  of  the  order  Teleostei. 
and  mdnding  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
ordinary  fishes.  They  are  characterised  by 
having  one  or  more  of  the  first  rays  of  the 
tas  In  the  form  of  unjointed  spinea.  In  tome 
mecies  the  first  dornl  fin  is  represented  by 
a  ftow  uacMUfteeted  spinea.  The  first  raysof 
the  anal  fins  oonsist  of  simple  spine*,  and  each 
ventrsl  fin  haa  usually  one.  Tne  swim- 
bladder  ia  in  an  a  shut  sac  They  include 
the  perch,  asackerel,  fudgeon,  weever, 
sUcklebaek,  basse,  flving-flsh.  mullet,  braise, 
tanav,  Ac  Many  fishes  Iwlonging  to  this 
diviaan  are  used  as  food. 

JMiltllOpltgyiloqi  (a-kan'thop-te-rij''- 
{•usX  «.  In  MooL  having  the  dutfaoters  of 
the  Acanthapteryaii  or  spine-finned  fishes ; 
belongiBg  to  the  Acanthopterygii 

AfluihoEratlll8(a-kan'th6-t<rthis).n.  [Or. 
•fcanlAa,  a  roine,  and  ttuMa,  a  cuttle-fish.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  cuttle-fishes  oecnrrinff  in 
tbm  oolite.  The  internal  bone  or  osselet  (bel- 
ematte)  Is  the  part  most  generally  preserved. 

MmaHbOOM  (a-kan'thus),  a.  (Or.  akwUha, 
asptne.]   Bpiaoua. 

Aeulltiinu  (ak-an-thfi'rusX  n.  [Or.  akan- 
Ma,  a  sptee.  and  eurs,  a  taiil  A  genus  of 
aeanthoptarygioas  fishes,  distinguished  by 
dksir  camprcesed  shape  and  Uncet-Uke 
opines  plaoed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  popu- 
larly called  tmrptoH  or  kmett  /Msa  and 


Cbrinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Callimachus,  who 
took  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital  from 
observing  an  acanthus  surroundhig  a  tile- 


AOBBttat  (a-kanlhusX  n.  (L.  oeofUAia, 
Or.  afamlftoe;  from  akmntha,  a  prickle  or 
thorn.  See  Acaou.1  L  The  plant  bear's- 
hnsch,  or  brankarstne,  a  genus  of  prickly 
liaat^  nat  order  Acanthaoen.— S.  In  arch. 
SB  ornament  reeembliiw  the  foliage  or  leaves 
<f  the  acanthus^  used  in  capitals  of  the 


AcsMbus. 

covered  basket  which  had  been  plaoed  over 
a  Umib. 

AoAntbjlii  (a-kan'thi-lisX  n.  [(}r.  oJbwi- 
thjfUiSt  a  Idna  of  finch,  dim.  from  akanthii, 
the  siskin.]  A  genus  of  American,  Indian, 
and  Australian  Urds  of  the  swallow  family. 

AoanUooiilta,  Acantlcone  (a-kan'ti-kdn-n. 
a-kan'ti-kOnX  n.  (Or.  akanthig,  the  siskin,  and 
konit,  powder,  from  the  greenish  oolour  of  its 
powder.  ]  A  variety  of  prismatic  epidote,  an 
almost  obsolete  synonym  of  Pittaeits.  See 
Epidotk 

▲  oapellA  (ft  kA-peia&X  ado.  [It]  In  the 
style  of  church  or  chapel  music :  applied  to 
compositions  sung  without  musical  accom- 
paniments ;  thus,  maas  a  eap«Ua  is  a  mass 
purely  sung. 

Aourdua  (a-klir'di-aX  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
kardia,  the  heart]  The  state  of  being 
without  a  heart,  aa  ia  the  caae  with  some 
foBtuses  or  monstrous  birtha 

Acard1a4H  (a-klUKdi-akX  a.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
kardia,  the  heart]    Without  a  heart 

Acardlac  (ft-kftr'di-akX  n.  A  foetus  without 
a  heart 

Acaridde  (a-k&i'l-sldX  n.  A  substance  that 
destroys  acari  or  mitea 

Aoaild  (ak'a-ridX  n.    One  of  the  Acarida. 

Aflarlda  (a-kai'i-daX  n.  pL  [Or.  akarU,  too 
short  to  be  cut,  small,  tiny  —  a.  priv.,  and 
kmrO,  to  cut]  A  division  of  Arsicnnida,  in- 
cluding the  mites,  ticks,  and  water-mites.  Of 
the  true  mites,  the  domestic  or  cheese  mite 
and  the  itch-mite  are  examples.  The  garden- 
mites  (Trombidid»)  and  qpider-mites  (Oana- 
sid»)  Uve  upon  plants;  the  wood-mites  (Ori- 
batia»)  and  liarvest-ticks(LeptidiB)  are  found 
amongst  moss  and  herbage,  or  creeping  on 
trees  and  stones ;  while  the  true  ticks  (Ixo- 
did»)  attach  themselves  parasitically  to  the 
bodies  of  various  mammals,  as  sheep,  oxen, 
dogs,  Ac.  The  water-mites  (Hydrachnidsi) 
are  parasitic  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
eziMence  upon  water-beetlesand  other  aqua- 
tic insects.  The  mouth  in  all  is  formed  for 
suction,  and  there  is  no  definite  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  unsegmented  abdomen 


Acarida. 

I,  ltch-mlt«  iSare^ftt*  scabiei).  s,  Cheese-mlte 
{Aeanu  tUtrusticus).  3,  Hanreit-ttck  {Ltptut  au- 
ttitmtmUs). 

and  the  cephalo-thoraz.  Also  called  Aca- 
ridas,  A  eandant,  A  earina,  and  Mommuroto- 
mata. 

Aoarite  (a-karl-d^Y    See  Aoabida. 

^^^4*n  (a-kar'i-danX  n.  One  of  the 
Acarida. 

Aoaxlsa  (a-ka-rf naX    See  Acarida 

At^m^r  ( a-kir^nir  X  n.  [  Arab,  dkhir-an^ 
nahr,  extremity  of  the  river,  An-nahr,  the 
river,  being  the  Arabic  name  of  the  constel- 
lation Eridanual  A  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Eridanus. 
Written  also  Aehemart  AMkanuur. 

Aourpong  (a-klU^pusX  a.  [Or.  akarpot,  un- 
fruitful—a,  priv..  and  kdrp<m,  fruit]  In 
hot  not  producing  fruit:  sterile;  barren. 

Acarug  (ak'a-rua).  n.  The  typical  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  Acarida,  comprising 
the  mites  and  ticks. 

Aeait  t  (a-kastO,  a.  An  old  sea-term  for  lost 
or  cast  away. 

Aoataleotte  (a^kat-a-lek^'tikX  a.  [Or. 
akataUktoi,  not  defective  at  the  end— a, 
priv.,  JcaCa,  down,  and  ligd,  to  cease.]    Not 


baiting  short;  complete;  having  the  complete 
number  of  syllables;  is,  an  aeatalecUe  verse. 

Acataleotlo  (alLat-a-Iek"tikX  ti.  A  vene 
which  has  the  complete  number  of  syllables. 

Acatalepgy  (a-kara-lep-si),  n.  (Or.  akata- 
Upiiia,  incomprehensibility— a,  priv.,  kata^ 
down,  and  lipgig,  a  taking,  from  lab.  Up, 
root  of  latnbandt  to  take.]  1.  Impossibility 
of  complete  discovery  or  comprehension;  in- 
comprehensibility ;  specifically,  a  term  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  doctrine  held  by  the 
ancient  academics  and  sceptics,  that  human 
knowledge  never  amounts  to  certainty  but 
only  to  probability.  [Eare.]— 2.  In  med. 
uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  or  pn^^nosls  of 
diseasea 

Acatalgptlc(aTcat-a-lep^'tikX  a.  Incompre- 
hensible; not  to  be  known  with  certainty. 

AcataleptlO  (a1uit-a-Iep"tikX  n.  One  who 
believes  that  we  can  know  noUiing  with 
certainty. 

AU  sceptics  and  Pyrrhonians  were  caUed  meata' 
lefties.  FUming. 

Acater t  (a-k&t'«rX  n.  [Norm,  and  O.  E.  athaU 
Qur^  aeatour,  a  purchaser.  See  Caterer.  ] 
A  purveyor;  a  caterer.  'Bobin  Hood's  bailiff 
or  acater.'    B.  Jonton. 

Acatest  (a-k&UO,  n,pl  [Lit  things  bought; 
Fr.adUi<,apurciiase.  SeeAcATER.]  Viands. 
'  Setting  before  him  variety  of  oeates ,  and 
those  excellently  dressed.'    Shelton. 

Acathamia  (a-ka-thir'si-aX  n.  rOr.]  In 
msd.  (a)  the  filth  or  sordes  proceeding  from 
a  woimd ;  impurity  of  blood,  (b)  Omission 
of  a  purgative. 

Acatnargy  (a-ka-thit^siX  n.  Same  as  Aea- 
thatna. 

Acatlllstlia(ak-a-this'tusXn.  rL.L]  In  the 
early  Greek  Ch.  a  thanksgiving  hymn  to 
the  virgin  sung  at  Constantinople  on  the 
Saturday  of  the  fifth  Week  of  Lent 

Acatryt  (a-ka'triX  n.  (Lit  place  for  the 
aeatee.  See  Agates.  Aoater.]  The  room 
or  place  allotted  to  the  keeping  of  all  such 

Sroviiions  as  the  purveyors  purchased  for 
lie  king. 

Acaules  (a-kgl'isX  ^Pl  l^»  prir.,  and  L. 
eaulie,  a  stem.  See  Aoaulous.]  Plants 
which  have  either  a  very  indistinct  stalk  or 
none  at  all,  as  lichens,  fungi,  alne,  ^. 

Acanlasoent  (a-kgl-erentX  a.  (Or.  a,  priv. . 
and  kaulot,  a  stem.]  In  boL  stemlees:  a  term 
applied  to  a  plant  in  which  the  stem  is 
apparently  absent 

Aft^wUti^  (a-lcgllnX  a.    Same  as  Acaulout. 

AcaulouB,  Acaulose  (akgl'os,  a-k|M'dsX  a. 
(Or.  a,  priv.,  and  katUoa,  a  stalk,  the  same 
word  as  L.  caulu.  a  stem,  and  E.  kole,  kail, 
eauZtflower.]  In  hot  without  a  conspicuous 
stem,  called  eaulig.  as  the  Carduus  acaul%$, 
or  dw%rf  plume-thistle. 

Aooahle,  t  v.  t.  [Fr.  aceabler,  to  overburden,  to 
overwhelm.]  To  overwhelm;  to  oppress;  to 
overburden. 

Hoooun  rather  raise  meo^  spirits  than  accmbU 
them.  Bacon. 

Aocapitom  t  (ak-kap'i-tumX  n.  (L.  ad,  to, 
and  caput,  capitis,  the  head.  ]  In/eudal  law, 
money  paid  by  a  vassal  upon  his  admission 
to  a  feud;  the  relief  due  to  the  chief  lord. 

Aooedas  ad  curiam  (ak-se'das  ad  kt'riamX 
n.  [L.,  that  you  go  to  the  court]  In  law. 
formerly  a  writ  obtainable  by  one  who  haa 
recdved  false  judgment  (or  believed  so)  in 
a  court-baron  or  hundred-court  issued  by 
the  chancery,  and  directed  to  the  sherifr, 
directing  him  to  make  record  of  the  judg- 
ment and  return  it  to  the  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Fleas,  that  its  validity  in  law 
might  be  inquired  into. 

AocedA  (ak-s^dO,  v.i.  pret  A,  pp.  acceded; 

Epr.  acceding.  [Fr.  acaider,  to  assent  from 
.  accedo — ad,  to,  and  cedo,  to  move,  to  yield 
or  give  place.]  L  To  agree  or  assent,  as  to 
a  proposition,  or  to  terms  proposed  by  an- 
other; to  become  a  party,  by  agreeing  to 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  convention. 

This  obvioiis  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  in  1795,  between 
France  and  Englano,  to  which  the  Dutch  afterwards 
acceded,  Chexterfitld. 

2.  To  Join  or  be  added. 

And  vain  were  courafe,  learning;  all. 
Till  power  tucede.  Shtnstone. 

8.  To  Bucceed,  as  an  heir;  to  come  to  by  in- 
heritance; as,  Queen  Victoria  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  1S37.— Stn.  To  agree,  assent,  con- 
sent, comply,  acquiesce. 

AooelerandO  (a-ch&l'er-an''d6X  [It]  In 
mime,  a  direction  indicating  that  a  passage 
is  to  be  played  gradually  quicker. 

Aooelerate  (ak-sel'^-itX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  ac- 
celerated; ppr.  acoeleroHnq.  [L.  acceUro, 
aeeeleratum,  to  hasten— aa,  to,  and  eeler. 


eh,  eftain:     «h,  8c.  locA; 
Vou  L 


g.po;     j,iob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     TH,  fAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig; 


zh,  axure.— See  KXT. 
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Bwift  SeeCBLBRlTT.]  1.  To  make  quicker;  to 
cause  to  more  or  advance  faster;  to  hasten; 
to  add  to  the  velocitj  of;  to  eire  a  higher 
rate  of  progress  to;  as,  to  aeeeleraU  motion 
or  the  rate  of  motion;  to  aeeelerate  the 
transmission  of  intelligence;  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  or  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

Take  new  beer  and  put  in  some  quantity  of  stale 
beer  into  it,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  aectUraU  the 
clarification.  Bacon, 

Lo  I  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 

Ketumin|f  with  aectUrattd  course 

The  rushmg  comet  to  the  sun  descends.  Thonucn. 

2.  To  bring  nearer  in  time;  to  bring  about, 
or  help  to  bring  about,  more  spee<!uly  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case;  as.  to 
accelerate  the  ruin  of  a  government;  to 
aeeelerate  a  htittle.—Aeeelerated  tnotion,  in 
meeh.  that  which  continually  receives  fresh 
accessions  of  velocity.  If  the  accessions  be 
always  equal  in  equal  times  the  motion  is 
said  to  be  uniformly  accelerated,  as  that  of 
a  heavy  body  descending  by  gravity;  but  if 
the  accessions  of  velocity  in  equal  times 
either  increase  or  decrease,  the  motion  is 
nsddio  hevariably  aeeelerateit— Accelerated 
farce  is  the  increased  force  which  a  body 
exerts  in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of 
its  moUon.— Accelerating  force  is  the  force 
which  produces  an  accelerated  motion,  as 
gravity. 

Acceleration  (ak'sel-6r-&''8hon).  n.  The  act 
of  accelerating  or  state  of  being  accelerated; 
as,  (a)  the  act  or  process  of  increasing  velo- 
city or  progress ;  the  state  of  being  quick- 
ened in  motion  or  actioa  (b)  The  short- 
ening of  the  time  between  the  present 
and  the  happening  of  any  future  event; 
specifically,  in  law,  the  shortening  of  the 
time  for  the  voting  in  possession  of  an  ex- 
pectant interest  (c)  In  physid.  and  pathol. 
increased  activity  of  the  functions,  i>articu- 
larly  of  the  circulating  AvddB.— Acceleration 
of  the  moon,  the  increase  of  the  moon's 
mean  angular  velocity  about  the  earth,  the 
moon  now  moving  rather  faster  than  in 
ancient  times.  This  phenomenon  has  not 
been  fully  explained,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
partly  owing  to  the  slow  process  of  diminu- 
tion which  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  undergoing,  and  f]x>m  which  there 
results  a  slight  diminution  of  the  sun's  in- 
fluence on  the  moon's  motions.— XH'urnaZ 
acceleration  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  apparent 
greater  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  than  of 
the  sun,  arising  from  the  fact  that  tUe  sun's 
apparent  yeany  motion  takes  place  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  his  apparent 
daily  motion.  The  stars  thus  seem  each  day 
to  anticipate  the  sun  by  nearlv  s  minutes 
56  seconds  of  mean  Ume.— Acceleration  qf  a 
planet,  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  it 
moves  as  it  approaches  the  Bun.— Accelera- 
tion and  retardation  cf  the  tides,  certain 
deviations  between  the  time  of  the  actual 
occurrence  of  high  water  at  any  place  and 
what  it  would  be  if  it  occurred  after  the 
lapse  of  a  uniform  mean  interval  In  spring 
and  neap  tides  the  sun's  action  does  not 
alter  the  time  of  high  water,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  syn- 
chronous, while  in  the  latter  the  time  of 
aUual  or  lunar  low  water  and  of  solar  high 
water  are  the  same.  But  in  the  first  and 
third  quarters  of  the  moon  there  is  acceler- 
ation or  priming  of  high  water,  as  the  solar 
wave  is  to  the  west  of  the  lunar;  and  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  there  is  retard- 
ation or  lagging,  for  an  analogous  reason. 

Accelerattve  (ak-ser^r-at-iv),  a.  Tending 
to  accelerate;  adding  to  velocity;  quicken- 
ing progression. 

Accelerator  (ak-seV6r-&t-«r),  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  accelerates;  a  hastener. 
Hence — (a)  A  post-ofllce  van.  (b)  In  anat. 
a  muscle  whicn  contracts  to  expel  or  ac- 
celerate the  passage  of  the  urine,  (e)  In 
photog.  a  name  given  to  any  substance  wnich 
shortens  the  time  of  exposure  either  in  the 
camera  or  the  printing  frame. 

Accelerators  (ak-ser«r-&-to-riX  o.  Acceler- 
ating or  tenoing  to  accelerate ;  quickening 
motion. 

Accendt  (ak-send'X  v.t.  [L.  accendo,  aecen- 
sum,  to  kindle  —  ad,  and  candeo,  to  be 
white,  to  shine,  from  root  can,  as  in  oanus, 
hoary,  white ;  the  same  stem  gives  also  E 
ea  ndle,  candid,  &c.  ]  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle. 

Our  devotion,  if  sufficiently  acetndtd,  would  bum 
up  innumerable  books  of  this  sort.     Dr.  H.  More. 

Accendent  (ak-sen'dentX  n.  An  accensor 
(which  seeX 


'  Aooendibility  (ak-send'i-bU'l-ti),  n.    The 
quality  of  bemg  accendible. 

Aooendible  (ak-send'i-bl),  a.  [See  Accknd.  j 
Capable  of  being  inflamed  or  kindled. 

Acceneloil  (ak-sen'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
kindling  or  setting  on  fire,  or  the  state  of 
being  kindled;  inflammation. 

Accensor  (ak-sen's^rX  n.  [See  Aoobkd.] 
One  who  sets  on  fire  or  kindles;  specifically, 
in  the  JR.  Cath.  Ch.  a  minister  or  servant 
whose  business  it  is  to  light  and  trim  the 
candles  and  tapers. 

Accent  (ak'sent).  n.  [L.  accentus,  an  accent, 
— ad,  to,  and  oano,  eantum,  to  sing.  See 
Chant.]  L  A  superior  stress  or  force  of 
voice  upon  certain  syllables  of  words,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  syllables. 
Many  English  words,  as  as^pir-a"tum,  have 
two  accents,  a  secondarv  and  primary.  In 
uttering  the  word  aepiration  we  observe 
the  first  and  third  syllables  are  distin- 
guished—the third  by  a  full  soimd,  which 
constitutes  the  primary  accent ;  the  first, 
by  a  d^^e  of  force  in  the  voice  which  is 
less  than  that  of  the  primary  accent,  but 
evidently  greater  than  that  which  falls  on 
the  second  and  fourth  syllablea  Some 
words,  as  in-com'pre-hen'H-bilf'i-ty,  have 
two  secondary  or  subordinate  accents. 
When  the  full  accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that 
vowel  has  its  long  sound,  as  in  v&oal;  but 
when  it  falls  on  an  articulation  or  conson- 
ant, the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  as  in 
hab'it  Accent  idone  r^^ulates  English 
verse.  Accent  must  not  be  confounded  with 
emphatis,  the  latter  being  used  in  reference 
to  some  one  word  or  part  of  a  sentence  to 
which  a  speaker  wishes  to  draw  attention, 
by  giving  it  a  more  marked  pronunciation. 

2.  A  mark  or  character  used  in  Mrriting  to 
direct  the  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronuncia- 
tion, or  to  mark  a  particular  tone,  length 
of  vowel  sound,  or  the  like.  There  is  com- 
monly only  one  such  sign  used  to  mark  the 
stress  or  accent  in  Eng^sh,  except  in  works 
on  elocution,  in  which  are  employed  the 
three  Greek  accents,  namely  the  acute  ('), 
the  grave  (*),  and  the  circumflex  (~  or  a). 
In  elocution  the  first  shows  when  the  voice 
is  to  be  raised,  and  is  called  the  rising 
inflection ;  the  second,  when  it  is  to  be  de- 
pressed, and  is  called  the  falUng  inflection ; 
and  the  third,  when  the  vowel  is>  to  be 
uttered  with  an  undulating  soimd,  and  is 
called  the  compound  or  wavmg  inflection.— 

3.  A  peculiar  or  characteristic  modulation 
or  modification  of  the  voice,  such  as  that 
found  in  a  given  district  or  in  a  particular 
rank  of  society,  or  as  expressive  of  passions 
or  sentiments ;  manner  of  speaking  or  pro- 
nouncing.   *  A  perfect  aceent'   Thackeray. 

The  tender  accents  of  a  woman's  cry.       Prior. 

Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pur- 
chase in  so  removed  a  dwelling.  Shak. 

4.  Words,  language,  or  expressions  in  gene- 
ral 

Words,  on  your  wings,  to  heaven  her  accents  bear, 
Such  words  as  heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear.     Dryden. 

6.  In  mutic,  a  stress  or  emphasis  given  to 
certain  notes  or  parts  of  bars  in  a  composi- 
tion, divided  into  two  kinds—^ainmafieot, 
and  rhetorical  or  aesthetic.  The  first  is  per- 
fectly regular  in  its  occurrence,  always  fall- 
ing on  the  first  part  of  a  bar ;  the  aesthetic 
accent  is  irregular,  and  depends  on  taste 
and  feeling.— 6.  In  math,  (a)  in  aXg.  a  mark 
used  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  use  of  many  letters  in  an  algebrai- 
cal problem  or  a  diagram,  an4  also  on  other 
accounts.  In  this  way  the  same  letter  or 
letters,  being  distinguished  by  accents,  may 
be  used  to  represent  different  magnitudes 
or  quantities;  thus  ahc  and  a!V<f  may  stand 
for  magnitudes  as  different  in  value  as  those 
represented  by  different  letters.  W)  In  geofm. 
and  trigon.  an  accent  at  the  right  hand  of  a 
number  indicating  minutes  of  a  degree:  two 
accents,  seconds,  ikjc. ;  as,  20*  KK  80^^=20  de- 
grees, 10  minutes.  80  seconds,  (e)  In  fiMtrntr. 
and  engin.  a  mark  used  to  denote  feet  and 
inches;  thus,  %'  ^'=%  feet,  6  inchea 
Accent  (ak- sent' )>  v.t.  1.  To  express  the 
accent  of;  to  pronounce  or  utter  with  a 
particular  stress  or  modulation  of  the  voice; 
as,  to  accent  a  word  properly.— 2.  To  give 
expression  to;  to  utter. 

CongeaTd  with  grief,  can  scarce  implore 
Strength  to  accent.  Here  my  AJbertus  lies. 

Dr.  fTotton. 

8.  To  mark  with  an  accent  or  accents:  as.  to 
accent  a  word  in  order  to  indicate  its  pro- 
nunciation.—i4ceen<«(f  parts  qf  a  bar,  in 
music,  those  parts  of  the  bar  on  which  the 


stress  falls,  as  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
the  bar  in  conmion  time. 
Accentor  (ak-sent'6rX  n.    [L.  aoeenttfr,  one 
who  sings  with— od,  to,  and  cano,  to  sin^.  ] 

1.  In  music,  one  that  sings  the  leading  pt^ 

2.  A  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  family  Syl- 
viidn,  sub-family  Aocentorin».  A.  modu- 
laris  is  our  well-known  hedge-sparrow, 
hedge -warbler,  shuffle -wing,  or  dnnnock. 
See  Hedob-sparkow. 

Acoentorln»(ak-sen't6-rrneXn.pf.  A  sab- 
family  of  dentirostral  birds,  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  family  Sylvtid»,  including 
the  genus  Accentor. 

Accentual  (ak-sent^l-al),  o.  Pertaining  to 
accent;  rhythmical. 

The  term  figurate  which  we  now  employ  to  disHa- 

Siish  florid  from  simple  melody  was  used  to  denote 
at  which  was  simply  rhythmical  or  accentual. 

IV.MmtoH. 

Accentuate  (ak-senfu-at),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
accentuated;  ppr.  accentuating.  To  mark 
or  pronounce  with  an  accent  or  with  aocenta; 
to  place  an  accent  or  accents  on. 

Accentuation  (ak-senf  a-4"8honX  n.  Tb« 
act  of  accentuating,  or  state  of  being  accen- 
tuated; the  act  of  pronouncing  or  marking 
with  an  accent  or  accents;  the  act  of  giving 
accent. 

Accept  (ak-septO.  v.t  [L.  aeceptare,  freq. 
of  aceipvo,  acceptum,  to  take  to  one's  self,  to 
accept— ad,  to.  and  capio,  to  take.)  L  To 
take  or  receive,  as  something  offered;  to 
receive  with  approbation  or  favour;  as,  he 
made  an  offer  which  was  accepted. 
If  you  aece;^  them,  then  their  worth  is  great.    SMmJt. 

Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  acee^  the  work  of 
his  hands.  Deut.  xxxtiL  ii. 

2.  To  take  what  presents  itself  or  what  befalls 
one;  to  accommodate  one's  self  to;  as,  to 
accept  the  situation. 

They  carnr  it  off  well,  these  fair  moving  mountains, 
and  like  all  French  women  »cee^^  frankly  their  nature 
fortunes.  Prastr's  MmgvMine. 

8.  To  listen  favourably  to;  to  grant 

Sweet  prince,  acee^  their  suit  Ska*. 

4.  To  receive  or  admit  and  sgree  to;  to  accede 
or  assent  to ;  as,  to  OMcpt  a  treaty,  a  proposal, 
an  amendment,  an  excuse:  often  followed  by 
of;  as,  accept  of  the  terma  —6.  To  receive  in  a 
particular  sense;  to  understand;  as,  how  is 
this  phrase  to  be  aeeepted%—^  In  cam.  to 
acknowledge,  especially  by  signature,  as  call- 
ing for  payment,  and  thus  to  promise  to  pay; 
VA,Uiaccept  a  bill  of  exchange  —  7.  In  a  deW>er- 
ative  body,  to  receive  in  ducharge  of  a  duty 
committed;  as,  the  report  was  accepted. 
AcoepttCak-sepfXn.  Consent  or  acceptance. 

We  wiU  suddenly 
Pass  our  acce/e  and  peremptory  answer.    SkmJt. 

Acceptable  (ak-sep'ta-bl).  a.  Capable, 
worthy,  or  sure  of  being  accepted  or  received 
with  pleasure;  hence,  pleasing  to  a  receiver; 
gratifying;  agreeable;  welcome;  as.  an  ac- 
eeptable  present 

The  woman  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  help 
So  fit,  so  acceftabte,  so  divine.  JUiiton. 

Acoeptableness,  Acceptability  (akaep'u- 
bl-nes,  ak-sep'ta-biri-ti),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  acceptable  or  agreeable  to  a  receiver, 
or  to  a  person  with  whom  one  has  intercourse 

Acceptat>ly(ak-sep'ta-bliXad9.  In  an  accept- 
able manner;  in  a  manner  to  please  or  give 
satisfaction. 

Let  us  have  grace  wherel^  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably.  Heb.  sil  jK. 

Acceptance  (ak-sep'tansl  n.  L  The  act  of 
accepting:  (a)  the  act  of  taking  or  receiving 
anything  offered ;  receiving  with  approba- 
tion or  satisfaction ;  favourable  reception. 
*  Such  with  him  finds  no  acceptance.  *  MUtoH, 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  my  altar. 

Is.  la.  7, 

(5)  The  act  of  agreeing  to  terms  or  proposals, 
and  thereby  becoming  bound;  the  act  of  tak- 
ing some  obligation  on  one's  s^;  specifically. 
inlaw,  an  agreeing  to  the  offer  or  contract  of 
another  by  some  act  which  binds  the  person 
in  law;  thus,  if  a  person  receiving  an  estate 
in  remainder  takes  rent  on  a  lease  made  by 
his  predecessor,  this  is  an  aeoi^f>tanoe  of  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  and  binds  the  party  receiv- 
ing to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  lease;  in  emm. 
an  engagement  by  the  person  on  whom  a  bill 
of  exdiange  is  dnwn  to  pay  the  biU,  usually 
made  by  the  person  writing  the  word 
'accepted'  across  the  bill  and  signing  his 
name,  or  simply  bv  writing  his  name  acroes 
or  at  the  end  of  the  bill  Hence— 2.  A  bill 
of  exchange  that  has  been  accepted,  or  the 
sum  contained  in  it  — ^.  t  The  sense  in  which 
a  word  or  expression  is  understood;  signifl- 
cation;  meaning;  acceptation.  'Anaaaertioa 


Fate,  fttr,  fat,  fftH;       m«,  met  h6r:       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mtive;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii,  8c  abiaie;       f,  8c  Up. 
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ACCIDENTAL 


uiul«r  tbe  common  aee«vtanc«  of  it  not  onlv 
fklae  boi  odious.*  South.— Aeeeptanee  with 
Ocd^  in  tk§oL  forgirenMi  of  aim  and  recep- 
tfam  into  Ood'fl  faroor. 
Aoot|rtuiey(ak-Mp'tui-«I),n.  Actoftooept- 
lag;  Acoeponce 

Here's  a  proof  of  gift. 
But  hfcrc't  BO  prooC  cir,  otmcaptafuy.  B.  BMrwmning. 

AoO09tant(di-Mptuit).ii.  One  who  accepts: 

an  accepter.    Spectator. 
AoO0ptAtiO&(ak-sep-ti'shon).n.  1.  The  act  of 

aooepUng  or  receiving;  also,  kind  reception; 

a  receirmff  with  favour  or  approbation;  a 

slate  of  beuiff  acceptable;  favourable  regard. 

'Coldneia  of  aeetfptoCMm.'    £Kr  P.  Sidney. 

ffoiB  thliifs  arc  of  frcat  dlgniCTaiid  mcetf^titn 
wkhCod.  H—ktr. 

Ttaia  ia  a  lUshlU  lajriBg.  and  worthy  of  aU  mcap- 
*a**mt.  I  Tim.  L  15. 

1  The  mnaning  or  sense  in  which  a  word 
or  exprsesion  la  onderstood  or  generally 
received;  as,  a  term  is  to  be  used  according 
to  Its  usual  aee^tatUm, 

Mf  words  In  comiDoo  afn/trntitn 

Could  oorer  gir9  tiiU  proTOcatkn.  G^. 

AootpUd  (ak-sept'ed),  a.    Acceptable. 

B«ho)d.  DOW  b  the  aatQ^tef  tliiM :  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  satvBtioa.  a  Cor.  vi  a. 

Aeotster,  Aootplor  (ak-sepf^r.  ak-sept'orX 
n.  1.  A  person  who  accepts;  specifically,  in 
esM.  the  person  who  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange 
•0  as  to  und  himself  to  pay  the  sum  contained 
In  il— 2.tODe  who  favours  unduly;  a  re> 
»r. 


Cod  Is  no  n€€tpter  of  pcnoas,  neither  riches  nor 
poraitf  are  a  fneaas  to  procure  bis  favour. 

Chiilingrvprih^ 

AootptOatiOllt  (ak-8ep'ti.U''shonX  n. 
rL  tetpiilatio^  aeoeptiiationii—iueeptum, 
a  receipt,  and  latio,  a  carnring,  from  fero, 
latum^  to  cArry.]  1.  In  eivu  and  Scoti  law, 
tb»  veriml  extinction  of  a  verbal  contract^ 
with  a  declaration  that  the  debt  has  been 
paid  when  it  has  not,  or  the  acceptance  of 
sonethlng  merely  imaginary  in  satisfaction 
of  a  verbal  contract  Wharton.  Hence— 
1  Free  remission  or  forgiveness,  as  of  sina 

Oar  jttstticatkw  which  comes  by  Christ  is  by  impu- 
tatfoa  and  meetftitatwn,  by  grace  and  favour. 

ytr.  T0yl0r. 

Aooeptlont  (mk-sep'shonX  1.  1.  The  received 
sense  of  a  word;  acceptation. 

That  this  laath  been  esteemed  the  doe  and  proper 
mtttptum  <i  tUs  word,  I  ahall  testify.    Hammond. 

IThtactof  favouring  unequally;  preference. 
*  Aten^emn  of  persona '    Wiadxf: 
Aeotpme  t  (ak  Mp'tivX  a.  Beady  to  accept. 

The  people  generally  are  vary  mtafHvt  and  apt  to 
applniid  any  aniitablt  work.  B.  y«nten. 

Aooeptor.    See  Accbptir. 

AeotptreM  (ak-sep'tresX  n.    A  female  who 

scoeptc    [Rare.) 
AeoarMt  (ak-s6rs'X  v(^     (L^  oeoerso,  to 

summon.  1   To  call  out  or  forth;  to  summon, 

as  an  snnr.    HaXL 
AOOMI  (alnesX  ^   [!<•  aeoMtus.  fh>m  aeceda, 

to  oome  near,  to  approach.    See  Aooidb.) 

L  A  coming  to;  near  approach;  admittance; 

adndmlon;  aa,  to  gain  oeeesf  to  a  prince. 

t  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 

HI*  mtK€st  to  OM.  Shmk. 


1  The  means  or  wav  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  approached  ;speciflcallv, in  arcA,  apassage 
In  a  baHding  communicating  between  two  or 
more  apartments;  a  corridor;  as»  the  oeoest  is 
by  »  nock  of  land. 

AO  menss  was  thronged.  Milton. 

V  lilmlsslim  to  sexual  intercoone. 

Oari*gcoTerture«eDr4/ of  the  husband  shall  be  pre* 
■aasd.  iialcas  the  contrary  be  shown.    BiackHon*. 

1  Addition;  increase;  accession. 

I.  (yam  the  lafcienfa  of  thy  looks,  racelre  meeiMS  in 
cwyvtftae  MUton. 

A  ne  attad(  or  return  of  a  fit  or  paroxym 

of  disease,  aa  of  a  fever;  accession. 

TW  6ni  meuMS  looked  Hke  an  apoplexy.  </?/.  Bumet. 

(ak^ses-sa'ri-UX  ode.     In  the 
of  an  accessary;  accessorily. 

KaT'seS'Sa'ri-nesXn.  State  of 


(•k*. 


riX  A.    An  acoompUoe; 


ak'aes-sa-riX  a.  I.  Additional; 


rjarrry  cauaea  that 
.  these  are  not  of  least  reckoning. 

t  Aoeedingor  contributing  to  a  crime;  as,  he 
was  aooissary  to  rebellion.  SeeAooBSOET. 
iOOMltMIltj  (ak'ses^bU'lUX  n.  The 
condition  orqnslity  of  being  accessible  or 
of  admitting  approach. 


Aooessible  (ak-ses'si-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
approached  or  reached;  easy  of  access; 
approachable ;  attainable ;  aa  an  aeeettible 
town  or  mountain.  *Aecea»ibU  by  a  bold 
and  sudden  attack.'  Sir  W.  SootL  'Most 
franklv  aecsstiUe,  most  affable  .  .  .  most 
sociable.'  Barrot«.  *  Proofs  aeeestible  to  all 
the  world.'    BuekU. 

There  is  a  rery  rreat  amount  of  labour  employed  in 
rendering  the  proouct  acctsnbU  to  those  for  whose  use 
it  U  intended.  J.  S.  MM. 

AooeMlbly  (ak-ses'si-bliX  ado.  So  as  to  be 
accessible. 

AooeMlon  (ak-se'shonX  n.  [L.  aceettio.  See 
AooxDB.]  1.  The  act  of  acceding;  the  act 
of  agreeing  or  assenting,  as  to  proposals;  the 
act  of  becoming  Joinra,  as  to  a  party;  as, 
his  acoitnon  to  my  demands  was  lone  post- 
poned; a  king's  ocoMtum  to  a  confederacy. 
1  Increase  by  something  added;  that  whicn 
is  added;  augmentation;  as,  an  aeee$9ion  of 
wealth  or  territory. 

The  only  acctssion  which  the  Roman  Empire  r^ 
ceived  was  the  province  of  Britain.  GWttt. 

8.  The  act  of  arriving  at  a  throne,  an  office, 

or  dignity;  as.  the  aeceuum  of  Queen  Vic* 

toria;  the  occesnon  of  the  house  of  Stuart 

Nobody  could  pretend  that  the  law  had  been  altered 
since  his  (WJlUam's)  aeetssion.  Mmmulmy. 

A  In  law,  a  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance, 
which  receives  an  addition  bv  growth  or 
by  labour,  has  a  ri|^t  to  the  thing  added  or 
the  improvementjprovided  the  thing  is  not 
changed  into  a  different  speciea  Thus  the 
owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  her 
calf.  —5.  In  med.  the  attack,  approach,  or 
commencement  of  a  disease.— DMd  qfaceeB- 
tion,  in  Seott  law.  a  deed  executed  by  the 
creditors  of  a  bankrupt,  by  which  they  ap- 
prove of  a  trust  given  by  their  debtor  for  ttie 
general  behoof,  and  bind  themselves  to  con- 
cur in  the  plans  proposed  for  extricating 
hisaffaira 

Aooeuional  (ak-se'shon-alX  a.  Additional 
[Bare.] 

The  specific  and  a^wri^^Mo/ oerfections  which  the 
human  understanding  derives  from  it     CoUridft, 

Acoetsit  (ak-ses'sit),  n.  [L.,  he  came  near.] 
In  Bngli$h  univeriUiet,  a  term  applied  to 
a  certificate  for  a  person  second  in  merit. 

AooeMtve  (sk-ses'ivX  a.  Additional  Hop- 
kint. 

Aooesiorlal  (ak-ses-sd'ri-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  accessory;  as,  aoee»»or%al  agency;  ac- 
eeMorial  guilt 

AooeMOrUy  (ak^ses-sd'rl-liX  adr.  In  the 
manner  of  an  accessory;  not  as  principal 
but  as  a  subordinate  agent 

AooeMoriness  (ak''ses-sd'ri-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  accessory,  or  of  being  or  acting 
in  a  secondjmr  character. 

AooOMOry  (arses-sd-riX  a.  [L.  aoeeforiuM, 
ttom  aee$stu$,  aceedo.  See  A00KDB.I  1.  (Of 
persons.]  Acceding;  contributing;  aiding  in 
producing  some  effect,  or  acting  in  subor- 
dination to  the  principal  agent :  usually  in 
a  bad  sense;  as,  John  was  aeeetaory  to  the 
felony.— 2.  [Of  things.]  Contributing  to  a 
general  effect;  aidmg  in  certain  acts  or 
effects  in  a  secondarv  manner;  belonglnff  to 
scmiething  else  as  principal;  accompanying; 
as,  aee4»»ory  sotmds  in  music;  oceeMory 
muscles.  — .AooMsorv  valves,  in  tocL  small 


m  m.  Accessory  Vahrcs  of  Pkoias  chitMfuu. 

additional  valves,  ss  those  placed  near  the 
umbones  of  the  genus  Pholas  among  Mol- 
luscs. —Aeeeeeory  action,  in  Seofte  law,  an 
action  in  some  degree  subservient  or  ancil- 
lary to  another  action.— ^leeMtory  cbUM- 
Hon.  in  Scott  law,  an  obligation  annexed  to 
another  obligation.  Thus,  an  obligation  for 
the  regular  payment  of  interest  is  aeceeeory 
to  the  obligation  to  pav  the  capital. 
Aociiory  (ak'ses-sd-rix  n.  1.  In  law,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  not  by  committing 
the  offence  in  person  or  as  principal,  but  by 
being  in  some  way  concerned  therein,  as  by 
advlung  or  commanding  another  to  commit 
the  orime,  or  by  concealing  the  offender, 
or  in  any  way  helping  him  to  escape  punish- 
ment An  accessory  hufore  the  fact  is  one 
who  counsels  or  commands  another  to  com- 


mit a  felony,  and  is  not  present  when  the 
act  is  executed ;  a/ter  the  fact,  when  one 
receives  and  conceals,  or  in  any  way  assists, 
the  offender,  knowing  him  to  have  com- 
mitted a  felony.  In  treason  tliere  are  no 
accessories,  all  implicated  being  treated  as 
principala  See  Abbttbr.— 2.  That  which 
accedes  or  belongs  to  something  else,  as  its 
principal;  something  that  contributes  to  an 
effect;  an  accompaniment  'The  aspect  and 
aeeeeeoriea  of  a  den  of  banditti'  Carlyle. 
Specifically,  in  the  fine  arte,  a  secondary 
object  introduced  as  illustrative  or  explan- 
atory of  the  scene,  or  contributing  to  the 
general  effect  and  harmony  of  the  piece ; 
generally,  anything  introduced  into  a  work 
which  is  not  absolutely  necessarr.  Vases, 
colimms.  armour,  Ac,  in  historical  paint- 
ings and  portraits,  are  ocesMonM.— Syn. 
Accomplice,  abettor,  assistant,  coadjutor, 
ally. 

Aodaccatura  (at'chlikkil-tO''r«X  n.  [It] 
In  mueie,  a  grace-note  one  semitone  below 
the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Aooidaioe  (ak'si-densX  n.  [A  corruption  of 
aceidenU.  See  AooiPBllT.  4.]  That  part  of 
grammar  which  treats  of  the  accidents  or 
Inflection  of  words;  a  small  book  containing 
the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

I  do  confess  I  do  want  eloouence. 
And  never  yet  did  learn  mine  mceidetue. 

ythn  Tmyi0r. 

Aoddent  (ak'si-dentX  n.  [L.  acddofw,  fall- 
ing—od.  and  cado,  to  fall,  whence  earn,  ca- 
dence, catwU,  decadence,  Ac.]  1.  Chance  or 
what  happens  by  chance;  an  event  which 
proceeds  from  an  unknown  cause,  or  is  an 
unusual  effect  of  a  known  cause,  and  there- 
fore not  expected:  often  in  the  sense  of  an 
unforeseen  and  undesigned  injury  to  human 
life  or  limb;  casualty;  mishap:  in  second 
extract  equivalent  to  specimen  of  an  injury. 

All  of  them,  in  his  opinion,  owe  their  being  toCste, 
mctitUMt,  or  tne  blind  action  of  stupid  matter. 

Dwight. 

No.  nothing  particular.    Rather  a  good  accident 
brought  into  the  casualty  ward.  Dickens. 

S.  Anything  which  takes  place  or  begins  to 

exist  without  an  efficient  intelligent  cause 

and  without  design.    *  The  accident  of  an 

aeeidenV    Lord  Thuriow. 

In  his  (the  atheist's)  eyes  the  universe  ...  is  but 
a  happily  ordered  accident.  Dr.  T.  Brown. 

8.  In  loaie,  a  propertv  or  quality  of  a  thing 
which  is  not  essential  to  it.  nor  is  one  of  Its 
invariable  signs;  a  predicable  which  may  be 
present  or  not.  the  essence  of  the  species 
remaining  the  same;  as,  whiteneee  in  paper. 
All  qualities  are  called  aecidentt,  in  oppoiti- 
tion  to  tuhetancee,  as  tweetnem.  tqftneee,  &c. 
4.t  In  ^am.  something  belonging  to  a  word, 
but  not  essential  to  it,  as  gender,  number, 
and  case.  See  Aooidbnob.  —  5.  In  her.  a 
point  or  mark,  not  essential  to  a  coat  of 
arras.— Stn.  Chance,  contingency,  casualty, 
misfortune. 

Accidental  (ak-si-dent'alX  a.  1.  Happening 
by  chance  or  accident,  or  unexpectedly; 
taldng  place  not  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things;  casual;  fortuitous;  op- 
posed to  constant  r^:ular,  or  intended;  as. 
an  accidental  visit -^  Non-essential;  not 
necessarily  belonging;  adventitious;  as. 
songs  are  accidental  to  a  play.— .^ecufefUa/ 
eolourt,  in  optics,  the  imaginary  complemen- 
tary colours  seen  after  fixing  the  eye  for  a 
short  time  on  a  bright-coloured  object,  and 
then  turning  it  suddenly  to  a  white  or 
U^t- coloured  surface.  If  the  object  is 
bnie.  the  accidental  colour  is  yellow;  if  red, 
green;  thus,  if  we  look  fixedly  at  a  red  wafer 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  turn  the  eye 
to  another  piurt  of  the  paper,  a  green  spot 
is  w/oen.— Accidental  lights,  in  painting, 
secondary  lights  which  are  not  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalent  effect;  effects  of  light 
other  than  ordinary  daylight,  such  as  Uie 
rays  of  the  sun  darting  through  a  cloud,  or 
between  the  leaves  of  a  thicket  of  trees,  or 
the  effects  of  moonlight,  candle-light,  or 
burning  bodiea  -.ieeidenta^  pomf,  in  pertp. 
that  pobt  in  which  a  right  line  drawn  from 


Accidental  Point 

the  eye  parallel  to  anotherglven  right  line, 
cuts  the  picture  or  plane,  l^us,  suppose  a  b 
to  be  the  line  given  in  perspective,  ofb 


eh.«4aln;     6h.Scloefc;     g.  po;     j.job;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siti^;     VH.  tAen;  th,  C/Un;    w,  idg;    wh.  irAig;    zh,  arare. -See  Kit. 
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the  penpective  plane,  d  the  eye,  od  the 
line  parallel  to  ab  ;  then  it  o  the  acciden- 
tal point— Accidental,  CanuU,  PortuiUnu, 
Contingent,  JneidentaL  Aeeidental  is  ap- 
plied to  what  falls  ont.  aa  it  were,  bv  chance, 
and  not  in  the  r»nlar  course  ox  eventa. 
Catual  is  applied  to  such  occnrrencee  as, 
coming  by  chance,  hare  no  immediate  con- 
sequences beyond  themselTes:  it  is  the  acci- 
dental combined  with  the  unimportant. 
Fartmtous  (almost  equal  to  aeeidental)  is 
applied  to  what  occurs  without  any  known 
cause,  and  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
foreseen.  A.  thing  is  contingent  when  it  is 
such  that  considered  in  itself,  it  may  or 
may  not  happen,  but  is  dependent  for  its 
happening  on  something  else.  InddentaliM 
appfied  to  what  falls  into  some  regular 
course  of  things,  but  forms  no  essential  part 
thereof. 

This  is  atadmtai  to  a  state  of  reliffion.  and  there- 
fiore  oaght  to  be  reckoned  amooy  the  orcUnaiy  diA- 
eoltiesorit.  TUUUuh, 

These  are  auumi  breaks  in  the  Moerai  sjrstem. 

H\  Irvitig. 
As  chance  is  the  operator  assigned  \rkM/ortuit*us 
concourse  of  atoms,  we  would  know  what  this  chance, 
this  wise  and  ingenious  artist,  is.     Henry  Bro«k€. 

With  an  infinite  being  nothing  can  be  evntingent. 

Poky, 
Bf  some  persons  rdigiona  duties  appear  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intitkmial  business.       H.  Rtgtrs. 

i^^i^^n^l  (ak-si-dent'al),  n.  Anything 
happening,  occurring,  or  appearing  acci- 
dentally, or  as  if  accidentally;  a  casualty; 
a  property  not  essential    CBak.] 

He  conceived  it  just  that  •ceidemUd*  .  .  .  should 
sink  with  the  substance  of  the  accusation.      FtdUr. 

ConceiTe,  as  much  as  you  can,  of  the  rssentials  of 
any  subject,  before  yoo  consider  its  oKitUntals. 

Wittts. 

Speetflcally,  (a)  in  mttfie,  a  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural  whicn  does  not  occur  in  the  clef, 
and  which  implies  some  chanoe  of  key  or 
modulation  different  from  that  m  which  the 
piece  began.  (6)  In  her.  an  additional  mark 
in  a  coat  of  arms  not  essential  to  its  char- 
acter, (e)  In  mtd.  texture  resulting  ^m 
morbid  action:  chiefly  employed  m  this 
sense  by  FrMich  writers,  but  adopted  by 
some  Kngllsh.  (d)  In  vaisnltimigt  one  of  those 
fortuitous  or  chanoe  effects,  occurring  from 
luminous  rays  falling  on  certain  objects,  by 
which  they  are  brought  into  stronger  light 
than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  their 
shadows  ai«  consequently  of  greater  inten- 
sity. 

Aoclde]itali«n(ak-si-dent'al-iim),n.  l.The 
conditioo  or  quality  of  being  accidental; 
accidental  character.— 2.  That  wliich  is  ac- 
cidental; accidental  effect;  spedflcally,  in 
patfntwijT,  the  effect  produced  by  accidental 
rays  of  light    Bauleui.    See  Aooidbiital, 

Aocddantality  (ak'si-den-tal^l-tiX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  accidental;  accidental  char- 

ac«e«. 

I  wish  in  short  to  connect  by  a  moral  copula  natu- 
ral history  with  political  hlstoty,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  make  history  scientific,  and  science  historical  ■  to 
take  from  liistory  \x%mtcidental1^  and  ftoro  science 
Its  fist^isra.  CtUridgt. 

Aeeldentally  (ak-si-denf  al-li),  adv.  In  an 
accidental  manner;  by  chance;  casually; 
fortuitously;  not  essentially. 

I  conckide  choler  ueeidtntaUy  bitter  and  acrirao- 
nious,  but  not  in  its^.  Hmroey. 

AoddentalneBS  (ak-si-denf  al-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  accidental 

Aoddnitaryt  (aksi-dent'a-ri),a.  AcddentaL 
RMand. 

Aoddentlaryt  (ak-siden'shi-a-riX  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  learning  the  accidence. 

You  liaow  the  word '  sacerdotes'  to  sigrfl^  priests, 
and  not  the  lay-people,  which  every  acctdentiary 
boy  in  schoob  knoweth  as  well  as  yoo.    Bf.  Morton. 

A00ldt6,t  n.  [L.L.  oceufta,  acedia,  sloth, 
from  Or.  aJddta,  ease,  indifference,  and  in 
ecclesiastical  Oreek,  sloth.]  Sloth;  ne^- 
gence;  indolence.    Chaucer. 

AodpanMr.  [Bnoneous  spelling.]  Same  as 
Aekfemer. 

Aoc^llMltt  (ak-sip^-entX  n.  [L.  aceipiene, 
aeetpientii,  ppr.  of  aeeipio.  See  Acokpt.] 
A  receiver. 

Aoetoiter  (ak-dp'i-t^r),  n.  [L.  aeeipiter,  a 
bird  of  prey,  not  from  aeeipio,  to  receire,  to 
take,  but  from  root  ak,  signifying  sharpness 
and  swiftness,  and  pet,  to  fly,  like  Or.  dkyp- 
teroe,  swift-winged. )  L  One  of  the  order  of 
birds  Accipitres  or  Raptores.  See  Rap- 
tores.— 2.  In  nurg.  a  bandage  applied  over 
the  nose:  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  claw  of  a  hawk. 

A0Gl^ttzmr7t(ak-sipl-tra-rl),n.  A  falconer. 


Aodpltres  (ak-sip^i-tresX  ^  P^-  [See  Aooi- 
PITBR.]  The  name  given  bv  Liimous  and 
Cuvier  to  the  rapacious  birds,  now  usually 
called  Baptores  (which  see). 

Acctpitrlnn  rak-sip'i-tii''nd),  n.  pi  The 
hawks,  a  sub-family  of  raptorial  birds,  fa^ 
mily  FaloonidsB,  with  the  wings  shorter 
than  the  tail,  and  the  bill  short  and  hooked 
from  the  base.  They  pounce  on  their  prev 
when  flying,  and  mostly  inhabit  cold  cli- 
mates. 

Aodpitrlne  (ak-dpi-trinX  a.  [See  Aoapi- 
TSR.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Accipitres  or 
raptorial  birds;  seizing;  rapacious;  as,  the 
aedpitrine  order  of  biras. 

Aociianas  (ak-sis^usX  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
akiemoe,  coyness,  affectation.]  In  rhet  a 
feigned  refusal;  an  ironical  diaatmulation. 
Smart. 

Aodtet  (ak-slt^,  v.t  [L.  od,  and  cito,  freq. 
of  eieo,  eitum,  to  call.  See  CITE.]  1.  To 
call;  to  cite;  to  summon. 

He  by  tiie  senate  is  aceOed  home.  5A«A. 

2.  To  incite;  to  prompt;  to  move. 

What  acates  your  thoi^hts  to  think  sof    SiaJk, 

[In  this  example  pertiaps  a  miqaint  for 
exdU.] 

Ao61aim(ak-kUunO,v.t  [L.  OMlamo—oc  for 
ad,  and  damo,  to  cry  out^  whence  claim, 
clamour,  &c]    L  To  applaud.    [Bare.] 

How  gladly  did  they  spend  tiieir  breath  in  necim'nt- 
in£  thee.  Bp.  HaU. 

S.  To  declare  or  salute  by  acclamation. 

WhUe  tile  shootiiv  crowd 
^teteAMT  thee  king  of  traitors.  Smotittt 

Acdlatm  (ak-kl&mO,  v.i.    To  applaud. 
Acdlatm  (ak-kl&mO^  n.    A  shout  of  joy;  ac- 
clamation. 

The  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  medmims,  and  vast  applause  is  rent. 

D$ydeH. 

Acclamate  t  (aklda-mat).  v.t  [L.  acdamo, 
a4iclamatum.  See  AOOLAIX.]  To  airland. 
Waterhfoute. 

AcclamatioXL  (ak-kla-m&'shon),  n.  [L.  aeda- 
nuUio.  See  Aoolahl]  L  A  shout  or  other 
demonstratiim  of  applause  made  by  a  mul- 
titude, indicating  joy,  hearty  assent  appro- 
bation, or  good  wishes.  Acclamations  are 
expressed  by  hurrahs,  by  clapping  of  hands, 
and  often  by  repeating  such  cries  as  Long 
live  the  queen !  Vive  Tempereur  /  Vive  la 
ripublique!  &&, 

Those  Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  anny.  re- 
turned to  their  seats,  and  were  haileo  with  acc/ama- 
tions  by  great  multitudes.  Mmtmulay. 

When  dief  (the  Anglo-Saxons)  consented  to  any- 
thing it  was  rather  in  the  way  of  aceiamatton  than 
by  the  exercise  of  a  deliberate  voice.  Burkt. 

S.  In  arch4B€L  a  representation  in  sculpture 
or  on  medals  of  people  expressing  joy. 

iM(StBJnBX0TY(9kAslBm'tk-U>'T{),a.  Express- 
ing joy  or  applause  by  acclamation. 

AodimatatlOll  (ak-k]I'ma-t4''8honX  n.  TFr.] 
Acclimatization  (which  seeV.  'The  Aedtma- 
tetion  Society  of  Nantes.'  Times  newtpaper. 

Aodlmate  (ak-klfmat),  vX  pret  &  pp.  ae- 
climated;  ppr.  acclimating.  [Fr.  a^limater, 
to  acclimate.  See  Climate.]  To  habituate 
to  a  foreign  climate;  to  render  proof  against 
the  prejudicial  influences  of  a  foreign  cli- 
mate; to  acclimatize :  more  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  adaptation  of  human  beings  to 
new  climates ;  as,  to  acdimate  settlers ;  to 
acdimate  one's  self.  'Natives  and  ani- 
mated Europeans.'    J.  Crawfurd. 

Aodimatement  (ak-kll'mat-mentX  n.  Ac- 
climation.   [Rare.  ] 

AodimatiOXl  (ak1cli-ma"shon).  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  acclimating,  or  state  of  being  accli- 
mated; acclimatization. 

AodimatlEatloil  (ak'kIi-mat-{z-a''8hon),  n. 
The  act  or  process  of  acclimatizing,  or  state 
of  being  acclimatized;  the  modification  of 
physical  constitution  which  enables  a  race 
or  individual  to  live  in  health  in  a  foreign 
countoy.  [Some  writers  use  this  word  oiuy 
with  regard  to  animals  and  plants,  using 
acclimation  when  speaking  of  man.] 

AocUmatize,  Aodimatise  (ak-kli'mat-iz). 
v.t  pret  ft  pp.  acdimatized;  ppr.  aodimat- 
izing.  To  accustom  or  habituate  to  a  foreign 
climate ;  to  adapt  for  existence  in  a  foreign 
climate,  especially  to  adapt  a  race  or  stock 
for  permanent  existence  and  propagation; 
as,  to  aedimatize  plants;  to  acdxmatize 
animals.  '  Young  soldiers,  not  yet  aedima- 
tized,  die  rapidly  here.'  Timea  newspaper. 

AccUmature  (ak-kll'mat-firX  n.  Act  of 
acclimating,  or  state  of  being  acclimated. 
[Rare.] 

4^»Hiin^  (ak-kl!'nal),  a.  [L.  acdino,  to  bend 
up.    See  Aooliyitt.]    In  geol.  leaning  or 


bending  up,  as  the  slopes  of  a  atratmn  to- 
wards an  anticlinal  axis.     See  cni  Asn* 

CLDTAL. 

Acdlye t  (akkUvO, a.  [L.  aeeUvut,  atdiois, 
sloping.]  Rising;  steep.  ' The  waj  eaailj 
ascending,  hardly  so  aceUve  aa  *  desk.' 
Aubrey. 

AodlTmmB  (ak-kUVi-tusl  a.  RUag  with 
a  slope;  acclivous.    U.  Taylor. 

Acdlvity  (akkliv'i-tl),  n.  \L.  aecUmUu,  an 
acclivity— oe  for  ad,  to,  and  dious,  a  slope, 
from  root  di  seen  in  dino,  inelino,  to  incline. 
Or.  Uind,  to  bend,  incline,  £.  lean  (which 
see).]  A  slope  or  inclination  of  the  eartlk, 
as  the  side  of  a  hill,  considered  as  ojcendM^ 
in  opposition  to  dedivUy,  or  a  side  deecend- 
ing;  q>eciflcally,  in  fort  the  talus  of  a 
rampart 

AcdlyoOB  (ak-kliv'usX  a.  [L.  aedivus,  ae- 
divit,  sloping.  See  Aocuyitt.]  Rising,  aa 
a  hiU  with  a  sIoim. 

Aodoy,t  Acdoyet  (ak-kloiO,  v.  t  [See  Clot.  ] 
To  cloy:  to  encumber;  to  embarrass  witli 
superfluity. 

(It)  with  uncomely  weeds  the  gende  vravc  meeUyex. 

Sp«ns*r. 

Aoooa8tt(ak-k6st7,v.i  [See Coast.]  Tolly 
near  the  earth.  'Whettier  high  towering 
or  oceootttM  low.*    Spenser.    [Rare.] 

Aoooil t  (ak-koilO.  «i    Same  aa  AeaaiL 

A0OOlt(ak-kol0,i'.t  [Fr.ocooifr.toembraoe 
— preflx  at  for  ad,  to,  and  L.  cMum,  Fr.  ool, 
theneck.]  To  embrace  round  the  neck.  Ssar^ 
rey. 

Accolade  (ak-kd-UUiO,  n.  [Fr.  acedade,  tbe 
accolade,  lit  an  embracing  of  the  nec^;  It 
aeoolata—L.  ad,  to,  and  coUum,  the  neok; 
Fr.  acooler,  to  embrace,  donner  I'aceolade, 
to  dub  a  knight  See  Collar.]  L  A  cere- 
mony used  m  conferring  knighthood,  an- 
ciently consisting  in  putting  the  hand  on 
the  kniffht's  necK,  afterwards  in  girin^  a 
blow  with  the  naked  flat,  and  still  later  with 
the  flat  of  a  sword,  which  last  is  the  form 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  now  observed.— 
2.  In  music,  a  brace  or  couplet  oonaeetini^ 
several  staves. 

Accolent  (ak1c6-lent).  n.  [L.  aeodens,  ppr. 
otaeedo  ocforad,  to,  andeoto,  to  till,  dwell, 
whence  culture,  Ac.]  A  borderer;  one  who 
dweUs  on  or  near  the  border  of  a  country. 
Ash. 

AccoU^  (ak-kol-fty,  a.  [Fr.  aecoU,  Norm. 
acedli,  embracedf  round  the  neck,  coupled 
—ac  for  ad,  to,  and  ed,  the  neck.  See 
AoooLADB.]  In  her.  (a)  gorged;  collared: 
applied  to  animals  with  coUitfs,  Ac,  about 
their  necks.  (6)  Wreathed;  entwined,  (c) 
Situated  side  by  side,  as  two  shields. 

AccOll^  (ak-kol-&X  n.  The  accolade  (which 
see). 

Acoom1llliatlon(ak-kom'bin-a''shon),n.  The 
act  of  combining  together.    Quart.  Rev. 

Accom]llOdable(ak-kom'md-darbl),a.  Gap- 
able  of  being  accommodated,  made  suitable, 
or  made  to  agree;  adaptable.  'Roles  ac- 
eommedable  to  all  variety.'   Watts.   [Rare.  ] 

AooofnTnodableneie  (ak-kam'm6-da-bK 
nesX  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ac- 
commodable.    Todd.    [Rare.] 

Accommodate  (ak-kom'm6-dAtX  s.t.  pret 
A  pp.  accommodated;  ppr.  aeoorkmodatinff. 
[L.  aecomsnodo,  to  apply  or  suit— a«  tt)r  aA, 
to,  and  eomimodo,  to  profit  or  help,  from  eon» 
with,  andmodta,  measure,  proportion,  limi^ 
or  manner.    See  Mode.]    L  To  make  suit- 

,  able,  correspondent,  or  consistent;  to  fit; 
to  adi^t ;  as,  to  aaeomm4)date  ourselves  to 
circumstances ;  to  aceommodats  the  dioice 
of  subjects  to  the  occasions. 

Twas  his  misfortune  to  light  upon  an  hypothesis 
that  could  not  be  maoitmiMtiUtd  to  the  nature  of 
things  and  human  affiuis.  t^ockm. 

Hence,  favoured.  * AeevmimodiaUd  by  the 
place.'  Shak.  [Rare.]— 2.  To  show  fltneas 
or  agreement  in;  to  reconcile,  aa  things 
which  are  at  variance  or  which  seem  incon- 
sistent ;  to  bring  into  harmony  or  concord ; 
as,  to  accommoMte  prophecy  to  evoits. 

Part  know  how  to  orrommcdate  St  James  and  St. 
Paul  better  than  some  late  reconcilers.        Norrts. 

8.  To  adjust;  to  settle;  as,  to  acecmmedaU 
differences.— 4.  To  supply  or  furnish;  to 
provide  with  certain  conveniences;  to  give 
accommodation  to ;  aa.  I  can  easily  oeootM- 
modate  you ;  my  house  can  aeccmmoddite  a 
large  number  of  guests :  followed  by  tsitk 
when  what  is  supplied  is  expressly  men- 
tioned; as,  to  accommodate  a  man  teith  apart- 
ments; to  accommodate  a  friend  with  money. 
Stn.  To  suit,  adi4>t,  conform,  adjust,  reoon- 
cile,  serve,  oblige,  assist,  aid. 
Accommodate  (ak-kom'md-dat),  v.i.  To  be 
conformable.    uoyU.    [Rare.] 


Fite,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       mk,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mdve;       tiibe,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Se.  abwaa;     J,  8&  f«gf. 
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AflOOnmodale  (di-koin^6-<Ui),  a.  Snit- 
Able;  fit:  *iiapt»<1.  'Mmim  aeeonumodaU 
tothecnd.'    Sir  B.  L'^atran^fe. 

AooomBMdately  t  (■k-koni'iDd-d&i-UX  udv. 
Saitahljr;  fUlj. 

Moses  .  .  .  held  fit  to  girt  an  account 
to  tb«  capncity  at  dM  people. 

it  (ak-kom^n6-<lit-neaX 
•Aptnew  and  aecomimodaU- 
n»u  to  tha  grtM  puipote  of  men's  nlm- 
tioa.*    BaO^wlL 

A^ff1**"'1M^f^^Bf  (di>kom'ted-<lit-inffX  a. 
Obliging ;  yielding  to  the  desires  of  others ; 
diipoaw  to  compbr  snd  to  oblige  another; 
a^anmceomtmodat»tngmMn;aaiaecomimodat- 
iwfp  dlspodtJon. 

Iiwnmndatton  (ak-kom'm6*di''shonX  n. 
(L.  mm.wmmodatio,  Q€ccmmodationi$.  flee 
AoooiaionjiT&l  L  The  act  of  accommo- 
ilattng :  as,  (a)  adjustment ;  adaptation : 
MpecMUjr,  the  adaptation  or  upUcation  of 
one  thing  to  another  by  analogy,  as  the 
words  of  a  prophecy  to  a  subsequent  event 

Many  of  these  quotatioos  trere  probably  tntcaded 
4a  noihinc  more  than  mce»m  mtdati0iu.       Patty. 

<M  ArtJBstmwttt  of  diirerenoea;  reoonoQIa- 
tion,  as  fA  parties  in  dispute.  *To  come  to 
terms  of  aeoammkodatimC'  Maeaulay.  (e)  Pro- 
vtaion  of  conTenlences;  the  act  of  supplying 


'»  Chwch  had  rccentlT  bora  roencd  for 
of  tha  tohawrantt  of  this  new 


1  The  state  of  being  aooommodated;  flt- 
mtmi  state  of  adaptation:  followed  by  to, 
■nmetimesby  wUk. 

The  ofyintMtkio  of  the  body  with  ^monwwwdh^tfxi 
*  its  ftmrtinns  Jfmle. 

Soriaya'  owin  deslipi  .  .  .  was  to  brfaf  all  the 
■ytcries  of  Chriatiantoy  to  a  fuD  attwmmMtati^H 
'  the  fcocral  notioa  of  otaa's  reason.      S0tah. 


1  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  as  in 
lespeot  of  ease,  refreshment,  and  the  lilce ; 
ai/thing  fumi^ied  for  use;  a  convenience : 
mefly  applied  to  lodgings;  as,  aeeomoioda- 
tkm  for  man  and  beast 


of  Shaksper*  in  aach  pocket,  a 
wkh  a  chance  of  Unen  shmg  across  his  shoul* 
in  oaken  codirel  hi  hia  hand,  complete  our 
podcfltrlan  »  •of»»«a»#»att#iw.  Sir  tr.  Stwtt. 

4.  Spedflcally,  in  com,  a  loan  of  money, 
eiHier  directly,  or  by  becoming  security  for 
the  repayment  of  a  sum  advanced  by  an- 
other, as  by  a  banker.  —Aoeaminodatim  biU 
or  note,  a  bOl  or  note  of  exchange  drawn 
and  accepted  to  raise  money  on,  and  not 
given  like  a  genuine  bill  <tf  exchange  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  but  merely  intended  to  ac- 
eommodate  the  drawer:  colloquially  called 
a  wimd  frttt  and  a  kUe.—Aceommodation 
Imdder  (namt\  a 
tight  ladder  hung 
over  the  side  of  a 
titip  at  the  gang- 
way to  facilitate 
■aeendlng  from, 
ur  descending  to. 
trrrata — ileeoimno- 
4«<Mm  l«ii<£s.  lands 
boQ^  by  a  build- 
er or  speculator 
who  erects  houses 
Ifasreon,  and  then 
taaaee  portions 
tkereof  upon  an 
buyi&iied  ground- 
rsBt  — itcoraune- 
rffltiofA  liorte, 
works  which  a  raO- 
way  boinpany  is 
reqttired  by  S  and 
•  Tlet  XX.  to  make  and  maintain  for  the 
aftomnmodation  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
ofbod  adjoining  the  railway,  as  gates, 
bridges,  culverts,  fienees,  Ac. 

AeoOBmodftttve  (ak-kom'm6-dit-tvX    a. 
Finishing  accommodation. 

AfMXWnnKKbtor  (ak-kom^mft-dit^rX  n.  One 
who  accommodates  or  adjusts. 

AflOOBOdef  (ak-kom-dd^  e.  t   To  aooommo- 


Accoanaodation  Ladder. 


AooooipuuUitef  (ak-kum'pan-a-blX  a.  [See 
AoooJfPAVTl   Sociable.    Sir  P.  Suinf^. 

fak-kimi'pa-ni-«r),  w.    One 

(ak-kum'^M-ni-mentX  n. 

See    AOOOMPAHT.] 

that  attffids  as  a  circumstance, 
which  la  added  1^  way  of  ornament  to 
Um  priaelpal  thing,  or  for  tiie  sake  of  sym- 
ineUf.  ^jwdHeauy,  (a)  In  imttie,  the  sub- 
ordinate part  or  parts  p«rformed  by  instru- 
aooompanying  a  voice,  or  several 


voices,  or  a  principal  instrument;  also,  the 
harmony  of  a  figured  base,  or  thorough  base. 
—Aceompaniment  qf  the  seo^,  the  harmony 
assigned  to  the  series  of  notes  forming  the 
diatonic  scale,  ascending  and  descending. 
(6)  In  painting,  an  object  accessory  to  the 
pnnoipal  object,  and  serving  for  its  orna- 
ment or  illustration,  (c)  In  her.  anything 
added  to  a  shield  by  way  of  ornament,  as 
the  belt,  mantling,  supporters,  Ac. ;  also,  a 
secondary  bearing,  as  a  saltier,  bend,  fees, 
d:&,  about  a  principal  one. 

Aooompanlgi  (ak-kum'pan-istX  n.  The  per- 
former in  mnnc  who  plays  tlM  accompani- 
ment 

Aooompgay  (ak-kum'pa-niX  v.L  pret.  A  pp. 
ooooinpamsif;  ppr.  aceompanying.  [Fr.  ac- 
eompagner,  to  accompany— oc  for  ad,  to, 
and  eomfMu^non,  a  oompanion.  See  COM- 
PAHIOH .  ]  £  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  com- 
panion or  associate  on  a  jourhev,  walk,  Ac. ; 
as,  aman  aeoompanie*  his  friend  to  church, 
or  on  a  tour.^lt  To  live  along  with,  as  a 
companion;  to  act  as  companion  to;  to  com- 
panum. 

Harry,  I  do  not  only  marrel  where  thou  speadest 
thy  tiae,  but  also  how  thou  art  tucompanitd, 

SkaJk. 

They  arc  never  alone  that  are  mceowtfrnnied  widi 
noble  thoug^tts.  Sir  P.  Sidtt^. 

8.  To  exist  along  with;  to  go  together;  to  be 
associated  or  connected  with:  said  of  things; 
as,  pain  oeeompanisf  disease. 

There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  different  diseases 
can  so  aecoim^nf  each  other  as  to  be  united  in  the 
leindividuaL  BuekU. 


At  To  cohabit  With. 

The  phasroa.  haTinf  assumed  a  bodily  shape,  or 
other  nilse  repreaantatton,  mte0mpamie*  her,  at  least 
aa  she  iman^lnes.  Sir  T.  utrhtrt. 

Stv.  To  attend,  escort,  wait  on,  go  with. 
Aooompany  (ak-kum'pa-niX  v.t.    Lf  To  be 
a  oompanion  or  associate;  as,  to  aooamipvny 
with  others.— 2.  To  cohabit    [Rare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

The  Unr  .  .  .  lored  her.  and  m€e»mfmniHt  with 
her  ontyTuh  he  married  ElfHda.  Mitten. 

8.  In  murie,  to  perform  the  accompanying 
part  in  a  composition. 

AooompUoe  (ak-kom'pUs),  n.  [Prefix  ac  for 
adj  to,  and  the  older  £.  campiioi,  Fr.  wtn- 
phee,  L.  complex,  oompUeie,  confederate, 
participant— con,  with,  and  plieo,  to  fold, 
pfica,  a  fold,  a  stem  which  appears  also  in 
E.  comply,  ply,  donNe,  triple,  Ac  See  Plt, 
Ac]  Lt  A  partner  or  co-operator:  with- 
out any  bad  sense. 

Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 

And  happiness  to  his  tucompticts  I      Shak. 

1  An  associate  in  a  crime;  a  partner  or  par- 
taker in  guilt  It  is  followed  bv  with  before 
a  person,  and  in  or  (^  before  uie  crime;  as, 
A  was  an  aeeamptioe  with  B  in  the  murder 
of  C  'Thou  the  cursed  aeoomplioe  of  his 
treason.*  Johnmm.  Dryden  uses  it  with  to 
before  a  thing. 

ChlhOess  Artnrios.  vsstly  rich  before. 
Thus  by  his  losses  multipUes  his  store. 
Suspected  for  mceam/iice  tg  tlie  fire. 
That  burnt  his  palace  but  to  build  it  higher. 

Dryden. 

8th.  Abetter,  aocessonr,  assistant,  asso- 
ciate, confederate,  coadjutor. 

Aeoomplloe8hip(ak-kom'pUs8hipXn.  State 
of  being  an  accomplice.    [Rare.  ] 

AooompUctty  (ak-kom-pUs'l-ti),  n.  The 
stateof  being  an  accomplice.  Qtiart  Mev. 
[ItareJ 

AcoompUflh  (ak-kom^lish),  v.t  [Fr.  aecom- 
plir,  to  ftaiish— prefix  oc  for  od,  to,  and  L. 
compfeo,  to  complete.  SeeCoMPLiTB.]  1.  To 
complete;  to  finish  entirely;  to  reach  the 
end  ol 

That  he  would  aecpm^ith  seventy  years  in  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem.  Dan.  is.  s. 

2.  To  make  complete  by  making  actual;  to 
execute;  to  cany  out;  to  fulfil  or  bring  to 
pass;  as,  to  accompUeh  a  vow,  promise,  pur- 
pose, or  prophecy. 

Thus  will  I  mcctm^Usk  my  fiiry  upon  them. 

Ezek.  vi.  13. 

This  that  b  written  must  yet  be  acepm^ished  in 
me.  Luke  xxii.  37. 

Hence— S.t  To  gain;  to  obtain  as  the  result 
of  successful  exertions;  to  achieve.  '  To  ac- 
compliah  twenty  golden  crowns.'  Shak.— 
4.  To  make  complete  by  furnishing  what  is 
wanting;  as,  (a)t  to  equip;  to  provide.  'The 
urtnoicacnaecomplithmg  the  knights. '  Shak. 

It  (the  moon)  is  fiiUy  acatmpiishtd  for  all  those 
•tub  to  which  Providence  did  appoint  it. 

Bp.  WUkiHs. 

(6)  To  equip  or  furnish  with  certain  accom- 
plishments or  attainments :  hardly  used  ex- 


cept in  the  past  participle.— Sni.  To  per- 
form, fulfil,  realise,  effect  effectuate,  ob- 
tain, complete,  execute,  achieve,  perfect 
equip,  furnish. 

AooompUiihaWft  (ak-kom'plish-a-blX  «• 
Capable  of  accomplishment 

Aooompliihed  (ak-kom'pllshtX  p.  and  a. 
1.  Completed;  effected:  as,  an  aeeamplithed 
fact —2.  Perfected ;  finished ;  consummate : 
used  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  sn  oe- 
eomplished  scholar;  an  aecompliehed  villain. 
8.  Possessing  accomplishments;  having  the 
attainments  and  graces  of  cultivated  or 
fashionable  society.  '  An  aecompliehed  and 
beautiful  young  ladv.'    Thackeray. 

AooompUaher  (ak-kom'plish-drX  n.  One 
who  accomplishes. 

Acoompllghllur(ak-kom'pIishhigXn.  l.The 
act  of  accomplishing.— 2.  The  thing  accom- 
plished.   [Rare.] 

I  shall  iimply  enumerate,  as  ends,  all  that  a  uni- 
versity should  accomplish,  although  these  aeevm- 
ptishutfs  may,  Mrictiy  considered,  often  paruike 
more  01  the  chwrncter  of  means.    Sir  W.  MmmnUttm. 

AooomplUhment  (ak-kom'plish-mentX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  accomplishing  or  carrying  into 
effect;  fulfilment;  as,  the  acoompUuimerU  of 
a  prophecy;  the  acoompliehment  of  our 
desires  or  ends.— 2.  Acquirement:  attain- 
ment; eroecially  such  as  belongs  to  culti- 
vated or  fashionable  society. 

t  was  then  young  enough,  and  silly  enough,  to 
think  gaming  was  one  of  their  mceompluhnunls. 

ausUr/Md. 
Yet  wanting  the  tucvmpiishmtnt  of  verse. 

Stn.  Completion,  fulfilment  perfection,  per- 
formance, acouirement  embellishment  or- 
nament, qualification. 
Aocompt  (ak-kount^,  n.    An  account    See 

AOCX)MPTANT. 

Aoooxnptablet  (ak-kount'a-blX  a.  Ac 
countable. 

I  do  not  stand  mccomtftahU  to  reason.    Btau.  &-  Ft, 

Aooomptent(ak-kounfantX«.  A  reckoner; 
a  computer;  an  accotmtant  [ilcoomptandae- 
oomptant  are  obsolete  or  nearly  so  (aeeoun^, 
wceovadanMt,  being  now  generally  written), 
though  they  may  still  be  used  in  the  formal 
or  legal  style. 

Acoonipting-dayt  (ak-komitlng-dAX  n. 
Day  ox  reckoning. 

AcoonLRet(akkur'&JXv.t  Same  as  .Amout- 
age.    Speneer. 

Aoeor^  (ak-kordO*  n.  [Fr.  accord,  agree- 
ment—prefix ac  for  ad,  to,  and  L.  cor,  cordie, 
the  heart,  formed  like  L.  concore.  diecore,  E. 
eoneord,  diecord.]  1.  Agreement;  harmonv 
of  minds;  consent  or  ooncurrence  of  opi- 
nions or  wills;  assent  '  With  full  accord  to 
our  demands.'    Shak. 

These  all  continued  with  one  aectrd  in  ut^ytt  and 
supplication.  Acts  i.  14. 

2.  The  union  of  different  sounds  which  is 

agreeable  to  the  ear;  concord;  harmony. 

Those  sweet  atxord*  are  even  the  aagds'  Uys. 

Siry.  Duvies. 

5.  Agreement;  Just  correspondence  of  things; 
harmony;  as,  the  accord  ot  light  and  shade 
in  painting. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  iue*rd  and  mu- 
tual harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  health- 
ful constitutMn.  Dryden. 

4.  Will ;  voluntary  or  spontaneous  impulse 
or  act;  unaided  action  or  operation:  used 
both  of  persons  and  things,  and  preceded 
by  own. 

Being  more  forward,  of  his  emm  meemrd  he  went 
tmto  you.  a  Cor.  viiL  17. 

All  animal  sobstances  exposed  to  the  air  turn  al- 
kaline of  their  rrnn  accord.  Arhutknof. 

6.  Adjustment  of  a  difference ;  reconcilia- 
tion; as,  the  mediator  of  an  accord 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  meetrd. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  00  my  sword. 

Dryden. 

Specifically,  in  law,  an  agreement  between 
parties  for  the  settlement  of  some  contro- 
versy, and  which,  when  executed,  bars  or 
terminates  a  suit 

Accord  (ak*kordO.  v.t  1.  To  make  to  agree 
or  corre^nd;  to  adapt  as  one  thing  to  an- 
other.   [Rare.] 

Her  hands  oovririnf  the  kite's  nMsic  to  the  voice. 

Sidn^. 
2.  t  To  bring  to  an  agreement ;  to  settie,  ad- 
Just,  or  compose;  to  reconcile;  as,  to  accord 
controversies.    *  When  they  were  oeoorded 
from  the  fray.'    Speneer. 

All  which  particulars,  being  confeaedly  knotty  and 
difficult,  can  never  be  aenrded  bat  by  a  competent 
stock  or  critical  learning.  SotdM. 

8.  To  grant;  to  give;  to  concede;  aa,  to  ae- 
cord  to  one  due  praise. 


c^  sAafai;     A,  8c  \Mk\     g,  go\     J.job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sif^;     VH,  (ton;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig,   th.  amra.— See  Kit. 
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Aoeord  (ak-kordO,  v.i.  1.  To  agree;  to  be  in 
uorrespondence  or  harmony. 

My  heut  actordetk  with  my  tongue.        SMaJt. 

That  mind  and  soul.  aee»rdiM£  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before.        TeMnys^ii. 

2.  To  make  an  agreement  or  arrangement. 
'  As  we  cLcoorded  before  dinner. '  Sir  W.  Scott. 

AooordAble  t  (ak-kord'a-bl),  a.  Agreeable; 
consonant.    Oower. 

Aooordanoe  (ak-kord'ans),  n.  The  state  of 
being  in  accord;  agreement  with  a  person; 
conformity  with  a  thing.— Stn.  Harmony, 
unison,  coincidence. 

Aooordancy  (ak-kord'an-si),  «k  Same  as 
Aeeordanee^  but  less  used. 

Acoordant(ak-kord'ant),  a.  (Corresponding; 
consonant;  agreeable;  of  the  same  mind. 
'  If  he  found  her  (leeordanL'    Shak. 

Accordantly  (ak-kord'ant-li),  adv.  In  ac- 
cordance or  agreement 

Accorder  ^-kord'dr),  n.  One  that  aids  or 
favours.    Co^rave.    [Rare.] 

Aooordlng  (ak-kord'ing),  p.  and  a.    1.  Agree- 
ing; harmonious. 
Th'  according  music  of  a  weU.mtxt  state.     /V>r. 

2.  Suitable;  agreeable;  in  accordance:  fol- 
lowed by  to. 
Our  zeal  should  be  occvrrfifjiv' ^  knowledge.  Sprat. 

Often  applied   to  persons,  but  referring 
really  to  their  statements  or  opiniona 

According  to  him  every  person  was  to  be  bou|4it 

Macaulay. 

^According  at,  agreeably,  conformably,  or 
proportionately  as. 

A  man  may,  with  prudence  and  a  good  conscience, 
approve  of  the  professed  principles  of  one  party 
more  than  the  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they 
best  promote  the  good  of  churcn  and  state.     Sutifi. 

AcoottUngly  (ak-kord'ing-li),  ado.  Agree- 
ably; suitably;  in  a  manner  conformable; 
consequently;  as,  those  who  Uve  in  faith  and 
good  works  will  be  rewarded  aocordingly. 
— Accordingly,  Con$equenUy,  Then,  There- 
fore, Where/ore.    See  under  Thbrbtorb. 

Aooordlon  (ak-kord'i-onX  n.  [From  accord,] 
A  small  keyed  wind-instrument, whose  tones 
are  generated  by  the  play  of  wind  upon 
metallic  reeds,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  concertina  and  the  harmo- 
nium, but  much  inferior. 

Accordionist  (ak-kordl-on-ist),  n.  A  player 
on  the  accordion. 

Accorporatet  (ak-kor'p5-rit),  v.t  [L.  ac- 
eorporo,  accorporatum,  to  Join  to  — ae  for 
cut,  to,  and  corpus,  corporit,  the  body.]  To 
incorporate ;  to  unite. 

Custom  being  but  a  mere  face,  as  echo  is  a  mere 
voice,  rests  not  in  her  unaccompUshment.  until  by 
secret  inclination  she  accorporate  herself  with  error. 

Milton. 

Accorporatlont(ak-kor'p5-ra''shonXn.  In- 
corporation. 

Accost  (ak-kostO.  v.t  [Fr.  aMoeier,  LL  oc- 
coeiare—ae  for  od,  to,  and  L.  of^iUi,  (Fr.  c6ie), 
a  rib,  a  side.  See  Coast.]  1.  To  come  side 
by  side,  or  face  to  face ;  to  draw  near ;  to 
approach ;  to  make  up  to. 

Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  ocoMf— what's  that?  Accost 
is,  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her.     Shak. 

[In  this  extract  the  object  of  the  verb  is 
suppressed.]— 2.  To  speak  to ;  to  address. 

I  first  accosted  him,  I  sued,  I  sought       Drydtn. 

With  Uunts  the  distant  giant  I  accosL        Pope. 

The  following  usage  is  somewhat  peculiar. 

As  thus  I  sing  a  solemn  sound 

Accosts  mine  ear.  MickU. 

8.t  To  border  on;  to  adjoin. 

Lapland  hath  since  been  often  surrounded  (so 
much  as  accosts  the  sea)  by  the  English.       Fuller. 

Acoostt  (ak-kostO,  v.i.  To  adioin.  'The 
shores  which  to  the  sea  occotte.    Spenser. 

Acoostable  (ak-kost'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  accosted;  easy  of  access;  familiar. 

The  French  are  a  free,  debonnalr.  aceostabte  people. 

H<rweU. 

Accosted  (ak-kost'ed),  a.  In  her.  a  term 
used  when  charges  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
another  charge;  as,  a  pale  accosted  by  six 
mullets.  It  u  also  applied  to  two  beasts 
walking  or  running  side  by  side. 

Aocoudaenr  (ak-kd-sh^r),  n.  [Fr.,  a  man- 
midwife — ac  for  ad,  and  coucher,  to  lie  or 
lay  down,  and  this  through  O.  Fr.  eotcher, 
from  L.  coUocare,  to  place,  lay.  See  Couch.] 
A  man-midwife;  a  medical  practitioner  who 
lUttends  women  in  childbirth. 

AcconChense(ak-k6-sh6«),  n.  [Fr.]  A  mid- 
wife. 

Account  (ak-konntO.  n.  [O.E.  aeeompt—ac 
for  ad,  and  O.  Fr.  compte,  a  calculation,  from 
L  coifiputo,  to  sum  up,  reckon.  The  modem 
Fr.  conte,  eonter,  present  the  same  change 
of  m  into  n  as  our  own  word.  ]   1.  A  reckon- 


ing, enumeration,  or  computation;  method 
of  computing;  as,  the  Julian  account  of 
time. 

That  only  to  stand  high  In  your  account 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account.  Shak. 

2.  A  list  of  debts  and  credits,  or  charges; 
a  statement  in  a  book  or  on  a  piece  of 
paper  of  things  bought  or  sold,  of  pay- 
ments, services,  dkc,  including  the  names 
of  the  parties  to  the  transaction,  date,  and 
price  or  value  of  the  thing ;  also,  the  docu- 
ment itself  on  which  the  items  are  stated 
and  summed  up;  as,  he  tore  the  account 
in  pieces;  and  metaphorically,  the  sum 
total  set  down;  as,  the  account  is  larger 
than  I  expected.— a  Narrative;  relation; 
statement  of  facts;  recital  of  particular 
transactions  and  events,  verbal  or  written; 
as,  an  account  of  the  revolution  in  France. 
i.  A  statement  in  general  of  reasons,  causes, 
grounds,  Ac,  explanatorv  of  some  event; 
as,  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet  been  given 
of  these  phenomena.— 5.  An  explanatory 
statement  or  vindication  of  one's  conduct, 
such  as  is  given  to  a  superior. 
Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship.     Luke  zvi  a. 

6.  Reason  or  consideration;  ground;  as,  on 
all  accounts;  on  everv  account— 7.  High 
estimation;  esteem;  distinction;  dignity; 
consequence  or  importance.  'Men  of  etc- 
courU,  Pope. —8.  Profit;  advantage;  that 
is,  a  result  or  production  worthy  ofestima- 
tion;  as,  to  find  our  accourU  in  a  pursuit ; 
to  turn  to  account  —0.  Regard;  behuf ;  sake; 
as,  all  this  trouble  I  have  incurred  on  your 
account.  — 10.  In  stock-broking,  the  opera- 
tions on  the  stock-exchange  performed 
during  the  period  before  the  fortnightly 
settlingHday. —To  go  on  the  (account,  a  phrase 
f ormerlv  used  of  one  who  Joined  a  piratical 
expedition ;  to  turn  pirate :  probably  from 
the  parties  sharing  as  in  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. 

I  hope  it  is  no  new  thing  for  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  are  going  on  the  account,  to  change  a  captain 
now  and  then.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

—To  make  account,  t  to  form  an  expectation; 
to  Judge;  to  reckon. 

This  other  part  .  .  .  makes  account  to  6nd  no  tlen- 
der  arguments  for  this  assertion  out  of  those  very 
Scriptures  which  are  commonly  urged  against  it. 

Mi/ton. 

They  made  no  account  but  that  the  navy  should  be 
absolutely  master  of  the  seas.  Bacon. 

—To  make  account  qf,  to  hold  in  estimation 
or  esteem;  to  value :  generally  with  an  ad- 
jective of  quantity,  as  mtieh,  little,  no,  Ac.; 
as,  he  makes  no  account  of  difficulties. 

What  is  the  son  of  man  that  thou  makest  account 
of  him.  Ps.  cxiiv.  3. 

—Writ  of  OMOuni,  in  lau),  a  writ  which  the 
plidntifF  brings  demanding  that  the  defend- 
ant should  render  his  Just  account,  or  show 
good  cause  to  the  contrary.  Called  also  an 
Action  of  Account— To  open  an  account,  to 
enter  it  for  the  first  time  in  a  ledger  or  other 
hook.— Account  current,  a  running  account, 
and  the  statement  of  the  mercantile  trans- 
actions of  one  person  with  another,  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
in  the  order  of  their  dhtes.— Account  sales, 
a  separate  account  rendered  to  the  mer- 
chant by  his  broker,  showing  the  goods  sold, 
the  prices  obtained,  and  the  net  result  after 
deduction  of  all  necessarr  expenses;  also,  a 
similar  account  rendered  by  the  merchant 
to  the  consigner  of  goods,  uiowing  the  net 
proceeds  of  each  consignment,  after  deduc- 
tion of  freifl^t,  commission,  Sk.— Account, 
Narrative,  MecitcU.  Account  is  a  statement 
of  the  details  of  an  event  or  series  of  con- 
nected events,  which  the  speaker  need  not 
have  witnessed  or  been  engaged  in.  He 
may  have  drawn  his  information  from  hear- 
say, ftom  books,  newspapers,  or  the  like. 
Narrative  is  a  continuous  stoiy  of  consecu- 
tive incidents,  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  meaning  and  value,  and  generally  with 
which  the  narrator  has  been  personally  con- 
nected. RecittU  is  a  statement  of  a  series 
of  events,  and  usually  implies  that  the 
events  peculiarly  interest  or  atfect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reciter. 

A  connected  and  probable  account  can  be  given 
only  by  comparing  the  evidence.  Bancroft. 

Cynthia  was  much  pleased  with  my  narrative. 

yohnson. 

Old  men  fall  easily  Into  recitals  of  past  transactions. 

yohnson. 

Stk.  Narrative,  narration,  relation,  recital, 
explanation,  computation,  reckoning,  sake, 
end.  reason,  advantage,  consideration,  value^ 
importance. 


Acoonnt  (ak-kountO,  v.  t  l.  To  deem.  Judge, 
consider,  think,  or  hold  in  opinion. 

The  opinion  of  more  worlds  than  one  has  in  ancient 
times  been  accounted  a  heresy.  IVHJtins. 

Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  joa  mine. 

Tem^Mon. 

2.  t  To  reckon  or  compute.  '  The  motion  ot 
the  sun  wherebyyears  are  accounted.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.— Z.  t  To  assign  as  a  debt;  to  set  to 
the  credit  of;  as.  a  project  aeeoutUed  to  his 
service. — It  To  give  an  account,  reason,  or 
explanation  of;  to  account  for;  to  explain. 
'A  way  of  accounting  the  solidity  ol  ice.' 
Olanvaie. 
Acoonnt  (ak-konnt^,  v.t.  l.  To  render  an 
account  or  relation  of  particulars:  to  answer 
in  a  responsible  chvacter:  followed  by 
with  or  to  before  a  person,  for  before  a 
thing;  as,  an  officer  must  account  with  or  to 
the  treasurer /or  money  received. 

To  diis  diet  all  public  functionaries  must  aceount 
for  their  administration.  Brougham. 

2.  To  give  reasons;  to  assign  the  causes;  to 
explahi:  with /or;  as,  idleness  aeoounts  for 
poverty.  — S.  t  To  reckon.  '  Calendar  months 
...  by  which  months  we  still  oocounL'' 
Holder.  —  To  ticcount  qf  (with  qoali^yiiig 
wordsX  to  hold  in  esteem ;  to  value. 

It  (silver)  was  nothing  accounted  ff  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  .  i  KL  z.  as. 

Account  t  (ak-kountO^  a.  Accounted;  redc- 
oned.  '  Was  with  long  use  a/ccouni  no  sin.' 
Shak.  [In  older  editions  this  is  printed 
accownXd.] 

Acoonntabillty  (ak-kounf  a-bil'1-ti),  n.  The 
state  of  being  accountable  or  liable;  liability 
to  the  payment  of  money  or  of  damages ; 
responubility  for  a  trust ;  liability  to  give 
account  and  to  receive  reward  or  puniBh- 
ment  for  actions.  '  The  awful  idea  of  ac- 
countabUitu.'    R  HaU. 

Accountame  (ak-kount'a-bl),  a.  1.  liable 
to  pay  or  make  sood  in  case  of  loss;  re- 
sponsible for  a  trust;  liable  to  be  called 
to  account;  answerable  to  a  superior;  aa,  a 
sheriff  is  accountabls  as  bailiff  and  receiver 
of  goods;  every  man  is  accountable  to  God 
for  his  conduct.— 2.  Of  whi^  an  account 
can  be  given;  that  can  be  accounted  for:  in 
this  use  opposed  to  unaccountable.  [Rare. ) 
—Accountable  receipt,  a  written  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  money  or  goods 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  receiver.  It  dif- 
fers from  an  ordinary  receipt  or  acquittance 
in  that  the  latter  imports  merely  that  money 
has  been  paid.— Stn.  Amenable,  answer- 
able, responsible. 

Accountableness  (ak-konnt'arbl-nesX  n- 
The  state  of  being  accountable;  aocoont- 
abiUty. 

Acconntably  (ak-kounf  a-bliX  adv.  In  an 
accountable  manner. 

Accountant  (ak-kounf  ant),  n.  One  skilled 
in  or  who  keeps  accounts;  one  who  makes 
the  keeping  or  examination  of  accounts  his 
profession;  an  officer  in  a  public  office  who 
has  charge  of  the  accounts. 

Accountant  t  (ak-kounfant),  a.  Aoooimt- 
able;  responsible. 

His  offence  is  so  as  it  appears. 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain.      Shmh. 

Accountant-feneral  (ak-kounfant-jen'^r- 
al),n.  The  prmcipal  or  responsible  aoconnt- 
ant  in  a  public  office  or  in  a  mercantile  or 
banking  house  or  company,  as  in  the  offices 
of  excise  and  customs,  Bank  of  England.  Ac ; 
formerly  also  an  officer  in  chancery  who  re> 
ceived  all  monies  lodged  in  court  and  de- 
posited the  same  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

Acoountantsllip(ak-kount'ant-shii^i».  Hm 
office  or  employment  of  an  accountant 

Account-book  (ak-kounfbuk),  n.  A  book  In 
which  accounts  are  kept 

Account-day  (ak-kount'd&X^  A  half- 
monthly  settling  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
when  differences  are  adjusted  between  stock- 
holders and  stockbrokers. 

Accouplet  (ak-ku'pl),  v.t  [Fr.  aeeoupUr, 
to  couple— L.  ad,  to,  and  copulo,  to  join.  See 
CouPLK]  To  Join  or  link  together;  to  unite. 

The  Englishmen  accoupled  themselves  with  the 
Frenchmen.  HmU, 

Aocouplement  (ak-ku'pl-ment),  n.  1  The 
act  oiaccoupling  or  conneotUDg  in  pairs; 
Junction;  also,  the  act  of  copulating.  [Bare] 

The  son.  bom  of  such  an  acrouptement,  shall  b« 
most  untoward.  Trial  ^  Men's  H'ies. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  connect;  spedflcaUy, 
in  carp,  a  tie  or  brace. 

Accounurot  (ak-ku'rij),  v.t  [O.Fr.  oeeou* 
rager.    See  CoURAOS.]    Toencouragei 

But  he  endeavoured  with  speaches  milde 
Her  to  recomfoit.  and  accourage  boM. 


F&te,  fikr,  fat,  fall;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  So.  abune;      JT.  Sc  f«y. 
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ACCURATELY 


Aooomtt  (akkdrtOi  v.t  (From  prefix  ae 
urad,U>.Aiideourt.  8«e  COURT,  n.]  To  en- 
tertain with  courtesy,  'itonmrttn^  each  her 
Mand  with  lavish  feast'    Spetutr. 

AC0OlUiiein«ltl»t  n,pL  Same  as  ^teooutre- 

AocoiltarCak-kO'UrXv.e.  To  accoutre  (which 

AoooutemiAiita  (ak-kd'tAr-menU),  n.  pi. 
AixoairementB  (which  seeX 

Aoooutre  (ak-koW).  vX  pret  A  pp.  ocoou- 
trtd;  ppr.  a«oo«ilr»ncp.  (^i*-  oooou^/vr,  O.Fr. 
aeeoustrer,  to  eqotp— prefix  a«  for  ad,  to.  and 
Pr.  couture,  O.Fr.  eotoCurv.  It  eoteunt,  a 
•earn,  sewiiis,  needlework,  from  L.  eonsu- 
tun,  a  stitcmng  together,  and  this  from 
am,  together,  and  tuo,  tutum,  to  sew.]  To 
dress ;  to  equip  or  furnish ;  specifically,  to 
array  in  a  militanr  dress;  to  put  on,  or  to 
furnish  with  a  military  dress  and  arms;  to 
equip  for  military  service. 

upon  the  word. 
Accmtirtd  «s  I  was  I  plunged  in.  Shah, 

When  we  surrey  the  bare  outworks  of  this  our 
globe,  when  we  see  *o  vast  a  Inxlr  aaimtrtd  with  so 
aoUc  a  fbmfture  of  air.  light,  and  gravity  .  .  .  what 
die  can  be  conchided  but  that  aU  was  made  with 
waifest  designt  Dtrkam, 

AooQiutnHnenta  (ak-kd^r-mentaX  n-  ft. 
Dress;  equipage;  trappings;  specifically, 
military  dress  sjid  arms;  equipage  for 
military  aerrlce.  'How  jay  with  all  the 
OMtrntrwrn/tnU  of  war  I '    Ph\lip%, 

AOOOSrt  (ak-koi'X  v.t    (O.Pr.  aeeoyer,  to 
quiet— L.  <td,  and  quietut,  quiet    See  CoT.] 
L  To  render  quiet;  to  soottie;  to  caress. 
WHh  kind  words  mec^,  vowii^  great  lore  to  me. 

1  To  dishearten  or  subdue;  to  daunt 
Then  is  jroor  carelesse  corage  aeeoud.    Sftnstr. 

AOOOylt  (ak-koU'X  «v  [O.Fr.  aectriUir 
(Mod.  Fr.  aeeueUlir),  to  gather  together— 
a«  for  <Mi,  to,  and  ooiUir  (L.  o(Migere\  to 
collect  See  COIL.]  To  gather  together;  to 
crowd. 
About  the  caadron  many  cookcs  aeeeiyU.  ^enstr. 

▲oeredlt  (akkredatX  v.t  [Fr.  aecNdiUr, 
to  gire  authority  or  credit  to.  to  accredit— 
h,  ad,  to.  and  cndo,  ertdU\im,  to  trust  See 
CRIBD.  ]  L.  To  repose  confidence  in ;  to 
trust;  to  esteem  or  hare  a  high  opinion  of. 
'Their  most  considerable  and  aceredUed 
ministers.'    Bwrke. 

His  party  wffl  .  .  .  protect  and  tutndit  him,  in 
•pice  or  coadnct  the  most  contradictory  to  their  own 
pmciplca.  Sir  W.  ScotL 

1  To  confer  credit  or  authority  on;  to 
stamp  with  authority. 

Btmg  moved  as  well  by  these  reasons  as  by  many 
odMr  which  I  could  tetf  you,  which  aartitt  and 
fattia*  wae  opinion.  ShtUon. 

I  am  better  pleased  indeed  that  he  censures  some 
rtiiagi  than  I  should  have  been  with  unmixed  com- 
■cndattoo;  for  his  censure  wiU  .  .  .  atrrtdie  his 
I**i»e».  Cawper. 

Hence,  specifically- 3.  To  send  with  creden- 
tiala,  as  an  envoy. 

They  returned  to  court  with  no  further  pretcndon 
to  power  or  mflaence  than  an  ambassador  in  our  cUv^ 
when  be  retnims  from  the  country  to  which  he  b 
^^xrtdutd,  y.  }Vkitt. 

4  To  believe:  to  put  credit  in. 

He  •ecrtdOed  and  repeated  stories  of  apparitions, 
and  witchcraft,  and  poweirion.  so  silly,  as  well  as 
gWB*»ons.  that  they  might  have  nauseated  the 
coarsest  appetite  for  wonder.  Seuthty, 

Aooaredttatton  (ak.kred'it-rshonX  n.  The 
act  of  accrediting,  or  state  of  being  accred- 
tt«L 

AoerMO0(ak-kre6^v.iL  {L.aeeruoo,aeerttum, 
to  tncTMue.  to  grow  to— (uf,  to.  and  creseo, 
to  grow,  increase.]    To  accrue  (which  seeX 

Aoer«so«lloe(ak-kres'sensXn.  Actofincreas- 
ing;  gradual  growth  or  increase;  accretion. 

The  tflcM  Mrv««(v*c«v  f>f  belief  from  the  on  watched 
dapodtieaa  of  a  general,  never  contradicted  hearsay. 

(MgrutfT. 

AoorMOtnt  (ak'kres'sentX  a.  [L.  accrf- 
etnt,  ocenteerMs,  ppr.  of  aeertica.  See 
Aoc&ncx.]  Increasing;  growing;  specifi- 
cally, in  bot.  applied  to  the  parts  of  the 
calyx  or  corolla  which  grow  larger  after 
fiowering. 

loervtt  (ak-kr6t'X  el  [See  AoCRBSd.] 
L  To  grow  by  accretion:  to  gather  additions 
from  without  [Bare.}— 2.  To  be  added  to; 
toaecme.    [Bare.] 

Th*  House  (of  Commons),  representing  ertty  class, 
wQuhl  be  «roQger,  more  digniAed.  better  itted  to 
cBcrdse  that  vaat,  that  almost  excessive  power,  aa 
aovereigB  senate,  which  is  day  by  day  marking  to  it 
nwrc  raptdly.  S/«ttmi»r  nemtpaftr. 

loervtt(ak-krHO.a.  In  6ot  grown  together. 

Aocrattoa  (ak-krg'shonX  n.  (L  acxfrttio, 
aeervtionMi.  tntrrease,  from  oecrMco,  omt^ 
fvm.  SeeAoCRBSOB.)  L  The  act  of  accreting 


or  accresdng:  a  growing  to;  an  increase  by 
natural  growth:  an  addition;  specifically,  an 
increase  by  an  accession  of  parts  externally. 

A  nlineral  or  unorganised  body  can  undergo  no 
change  save  by  the  operation  of  mechanical  or 
chemical  forces;  and  any  increase  of  its  bulk  is  due 
to  the  addition  of  like  particles  to  its  exterior:  it 
I     augments  not  by  growth  but  by  accrttion.    Owm. 

'    2.  In  med.  the  growing  together  of  parts 
naturally  separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes.— 
S.  The  thing  added;  an  accession:  commonly 
used  in  the  plural,  and  restricted  to  those 
accessions  made  slowly  and  gradually  by 
some  external  force. 
As  careAil  peasants  with  incessant  toll, 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soO, 
So  those  accrttiotts  to  the  mind  will  bring. 
Whence  fond  regard  and  Just  esteem  wifl  spring. 

4.  In  tot0,  the  adhering  of  property  to  some- 
thing  else,  by  which  the  owner  of  one  thing 
becomes  possessed  of  a  rjgbt  to  another: 
generally  applied  to  the  increase  which 
sometimes  takes  place  on  land  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  or  the  sea.  When  the 
accretion  is  by  small  and  imperceptible 
degrees  It  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
immediately  behind,  but  if  it  is  sudden  and 
considerable  it  belongs  to  the  crown.  In 
Seoti  latt.  the  term  is  applied  to  the  render- 
ing any  right,  originally  defective  or  imper- 
fect, complete,  by  some  posterior  act  on  the 
part  of  him  from  whom  the  right  is  dcoived. 
Thus,  where  one  not  infeft  conveys  land, 
giving  a  precept  of  inf  eftment  which  is  acted 
on,  the  subsequent  infeftment  of  the  seller 
renders  valid  the  prior  infeftment  of  the 
purchaser. 

Aooretlye  (ak-krStlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  accretion;  increasing  by  growth;  growing; 
adding  to  by  growth.  '  The  accretive  motion 
of  plants.'    Olanville. 

Accrlmlnate  t  (ak-krim'hi-fttX  v.t.  [L.  ad, 
to,  and  eriminoT,  criminatue,  to  accuse  of 
crime,  from  crimen,  a  crime.]  To  charge 
with  a  crime. 

Aoorlmliiatlon  (ak-krim'in-ft''BhonX  n. 
Accusatioa    [Rare.1 

Acoroaoht  (ak-krOchO.  vv  [Fr.  aecrocher, 
to  fix  on  a  hoolc,  from  croc,  cmchet,  a  hook, 
from  a  root  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic  See 
Crook.]  l.  To  hook,  or  draw  to  one's  self, 
as  with  a  hook.  —2.  In  old  lawe,  to  assume 
the  exercise  of  royal  prerogative. 

Aocroaobment  t  (ak-krdch^ment),  n.  Act  of 
accroaching;  an  attempt  to  assume  the  royal 
prerogative:  an  encroachment 

Accrue  (ak-krOO.  v.i  pret  &  pp.  accrued; 
ppr.  aecruina.  [Fr.  oecrti^,  n.  increase, 
accrU,  pp.  ofaecroUre,  to  increase;  O.Fr. 
aeeroistre,  acreetre,  acereuer;  Pr.  acreiteer, 
from  L.  aecreseere,  to  increase,  from  ac  for 
ad,  to,  and  creeco,  to  grow,  seen  also  in  cree- 
cent,  decreaee,  inereate.]  l.t  To  grow;  to 
increase;  to  augment 

And  though  power  f^ed.  her  courage  did  accrut. 

Sftnter. 

2.  To  be  added,  as  increase,  profit,  or  dam- 
age; to  be  gained  or  obtained;  to  proceed  or 
spriug;  as,  a  profit  accrvuee  to  govemment 
from  the  coixuge  of  copper;  a  loss  axxnue 
from  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver.— ilccrtA- 
ing  cottt,  in  law,  expenses  incurred  after 
judgment 

Aoomat  (ak-kr50.  n.  Something  that  ac- 
cedes to  or  follows  the  property  of  another. 

Aocroed  (ak-kriklO,  a.  in  her.  full-grown:  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  trees. 

Aocnmient  (ak-krO'mentX  n.  That  which 
accrues;  addition;  increase.  Jer.  Taylor. 
[Bare.] 

▲ccnbatlon  (ak-kfi-b&'shonX  n.  [L.  aceuba- 
Ho,  aecubationie,  a  reclining,  from  aoeubo, 
to  recline— od,  to,  and  eubo,  to  lie  down, 
from  root  cub  or  eumb,  as  in  aceun^,  suc- 
cumb, reeumbetU,  Ac.]  A  lying  or  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch,  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cients at  meals,  the  parties  placing  them- 
selves with  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow  or 
on  the  elbow,  and  the  feet  of  one  extended 
behind  the  back  of  another.  '  Which  ges- 
ture .  .  .  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  laws  of 
aceubation.'    5tr  T.  Browne. 

Aocumbt  (ak-kumbO.  v.i.  [L.  accumbo,  to 
lie  down— od,  to,  and  eumbo,  a  nasalixed 
form  of  ctUto,  to  lie  down.  See  ACOVBATIOH.] 
To  recline,  as  at  table.    Baiiey. 

Accumhency  (ak-kuml>en-siX  n.  State  of 
being  accumbent  or  reclining. 

Accumbent  (ak-lnmilMntX  o-  [L-  accum- 
bent, ppr.  of  oceum^,  from  eubo.  See  Ao- 
CUBATION.I  1.  Leaning  or  reclining,  as  the 
ancients  at  their  meala 

The  Roman  recumbent,  or  more  property  aentm- 
bent  posture  in  eating  was  introduced  after  the  first 
Punic  war.  Artuthntt. 


Accumbent  Ovule 
( Thtasfi  arvtnst). 


2.  In  boi,  lying  against  anything:  used  in 
opposition  to  incumbefni,  or  lying  upon 

something;  as,  aecum- 
beni  cotyledons. 
Accumbent  t  (ak-kum'- 
bentX  H.  One  who  re- 
clines, as  at  meals ;  one 
placed  at  a  dinner-table. 

A  penance  must  be  done 
by  every  accumbtnt  in  sitting 
out  the  passage  through  all 
these  dishes.         Bp.  Hall. 

Aocnmbingt  (ak-kum'bing).  a.  Fitted  or 
Intended  for  aceubation.  'ilceutn^tn^  places.' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Accumulate  (ak-kfi'mfi-l&t),  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
accumulated;  ppr.  CMeumuiating.  [L.  accit- 
mulo,  aeoumtuatvfii,  to  heap  up— oa,  to.  and 
0umti<iM,aheap.  See  Cumulatr.]  To  neap 
up;  to  pile;  to  amass;  to  collect  or  bring 
tether;  as.  to  a,ecumulate  earth  or  stones; 
to  aceumtUate  causes  of  misery;  to  accumu- 
late wealth.  » 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  statesman  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  might  easily,  and  without  giving 
scandal,  tucumulaU  in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply 
sufficient  to  support  a  duked<mi.  MacauUty. 

Stn.  To  collect  pHe  up,  amass,  gather,  ag- 
gregate, heap  together. 
Accumulate  (ak-kfi'mfi-l&t),  v.l    To  grow 
to  a  great  size,  number,  or  quantity;  to  in- 
crease greatly;  as,  public  eiols  acenmuXaie, 

III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumuimUt,  and  men  decay. 

Gfiidsmilh. 

Accumulate  t  (ak-kfi'mfi-Ut),  a.  Collected 
into  a  mass  or  quanti^;  increased;  intensi- 
fied. 'A  more  accumulate  degree  of  feli- 
city.'  South. 

Accumulation (ak-kfi'mfi-li^shonXn.  l.The 
act  of  accumulating ;  the  state  of  being  ac- 
cumulated; an  amassing;  a  collecting  toge- 
ther. 

It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  wealth  to  be  susceptible 
of  accumuiatwi :  things  which  cannot,  after  beiug 
produced,  be  kept  for  some  time  before  being  used 
are  never,  I  thinlc,  regarded  as  wealth,     y.  S.  Att.i. 

Specifically,  in  law,  the  concurrence  of  seve- 
ral titles  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  several 
circumstances  to  the  same  prool— 2.  That 
which  is  acctmiulated;  as,  a  great  aeeumxt- 
lotion  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  a  riytr.— Ac- 
cumulation <^f  degreee,  in  univereitiee,  the 
taking  of  several  degrees  together,  or  at 
smaller  intervals  than  usual,  or  than  is  gener- 
ally allowed  by  the  nle*.— Accumulation  qf 
power,  a  term  applied  to  that  amount  of  force 
or  capacity  for  motion  which  exists  in  some 
machines  at  the  end  of  intervals  of  time, 
during  which  the  velocity  of  the  moving 
body  has  been  constantly  accelerated. 
Accumulative  (ak-kfi'mfi-l&t-ivX  a.  Caus- 
ing accumulation;  accumulating;  heaping 

Accumulatively  (akkfi'mfi-Ut-iv-liX  adc. 
In  an  accumulative  manner;  in  heaps. 

Accumulator  (ak-kft'mQ-Ut-«rX  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  accimiulates,  gathers,  or 
amasses;  specifically,  in  meeh.  an  india- 
rubber  spring,  either  simple  or  compound, 
which  accumulates  lifting  force  and  can  be 
applied  to  many  useful  puiposes  in  ships, 
machines,  workshops,  Ac. 

AX3iCi^aX9XS7 (aklcfi-ra-sii  n.  [From  accurate.] 
The  condition  or  quality  of  being  accurate; 
extreme  precision  or  exactness;  exact  con- 
formity to  truth,  or  to  a  rule  or  model; 
freedom  from  mistake;  nlcetv;  correctness; 
as,  the  value  of  t^timony  depends  on  its 
acewracy;  copies  of  legal  instruments  should 
be  taken  with  accuracy. 

Quickness  of  imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention, 
fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  aeeurvty  in  the  expression. 

DrytUn. 

Stv.  Exactness,  correctqess,  exactitude, 
nicety,  precision,  carefulness. 
Accurate  (akIcfi-ratX  a.  [L.  accuratue,  pre- 
pared with  care— oc  for  ad,  to,and  euro, care. 
See  Curb.]  1.  Characterized  by  extreme 
care ;  hence,  in  exact  conformity  to  truth, 
or  to  a  standard  or  rule,  or  to  a  model;  free 
from  failure,  error,  or  defect;  exact ;  as,  an 
accurate  account;  accurate  measure;  an  ac- 
curate expression;  an  accurate  calculator 
or  observer. —2. t  Determinate;  precisely 
fixed. 

Those  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  ac- 
curate  influences  upon  those  things  below.      Bacott. 

Sth.  Correct,   precise,  exact,  nice,  just, 
carefuL 

Accurately  (akIcfi-r&t-liX  adv.  In  an  accu- 
rate manner;  with  precision;  without  error 
or  defect ;  exactly;  as,  a  writing  accurately 
copied. 


cli.«Aain;     «h.  8c  locA;     g,  ^;     j«>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  tcAig;    th,  azure.— See  Kbt. 
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AoonratttlieSB  (akOcft-nt-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  accurate;  accuracy; 
exactness;  nicety;  precision. 

Aocune  (ak-k^rsO.  v.t  [Prefix  ae  for  ad,  or 
A.  Sax.  a,  intens. ,  and  our»e,  A.  Sax.  eurtian, 
to  curse.]  To  imprecate  misery  or  evil 
upon;  to  ci^  down  curses  cm;  to  curse. 
[Now  hardly  used  except  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple.] 

HUdcbrand  ocfMrMtf  and  cast  down  from  his  throne 
Henry  IV.  Sir  W.  RaUigh. 

AocuTsed,  Aocarat  (ak-k^rsf  or  ak-k6rs'- 
ed,  ak-k6rsf ).  p.  and  a.  1.  Doomed  to  de- 
struction, misery,  or  ctU  of  any  kind;  lying 
under  a  curse;  blasted;  ruined. 

The  city  shall  be  mecurstd.  John  vL  17. 

Thro'  you  my  life  will  be  mecurti.       Ttnnmon. 

S.  Worthy  of  curses  or  execrations;  detest- 
able; execrable;  cursed.  '  Deeds  oeeursed.' 
CMim 
AooOBalElle  (ak-kOz'a-blX  a.  Liable  to  be 
accused  or  censured;  chargeable  with  a 
crime;  blamable;  as,  aeeutable  of  a  crime. 

Nature's  imfmyrision  were  Justly  meeusabU,  if  ani- 
mals, so  subject  onto  diseases  from  bilious  causes, 
shotud  want  a  proper  conveyance  for  choler. 

Sir  T.  Bramme. 

Accusant  (ak-k^antln.  One  who  accuses. 
The  ttccusoMt  must  hold  him  to  the  proof  of  the 
charge.  B/.  Hali. 

Acciuatlon  (ak-kft-za'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  charging  with  a  crime  or  offence;  the  act 
of  accusing  of  any  wrong  or  injustice.  — 
2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused;  a  charge 
brought  against  one ;  the  declaration  con- 
taining the  charge ;  as,  the  accumtian  was 
murder. 

They  set  over  his  head  his  accusation. 

Mat  xxvil  37. 

Stn.  Charge,  impeachment,  arraignment, 
indictment,  crimination. 
AooOBatlye  (ak-kOz^at-ir),  a.  [L.  aecutiUi- 
vtM,  accusative  case.  Varro  calls  it  ea»u» 
aeeu$andi.  ]  1. 1  Producing  accusations;  ac- 
cusatonr. 

This  hadi  been  a  very  accusative  age. 

Sir  E.  Deriw. 

2.  In  ffram.  a  term  applied  originally  to  the 
fourtn  case  of  Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, &Ct  being  that  in  which  the  action 
of  a  verb  terminates  or  on  which  it  falls. 
Ck>rreqK>nding  to  objective  in  English  gram- 
mar. 

AccusAttve  (ak-kdz'at-iTX  n.  The  fourth 
case  of  nouns  and  other  declinable  words  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Ac^  corresponding  to  the  ob- 
jective in  English. 

AocoaatiVBly  (ak-kOz'at-iY-liX  adv.  L  In 
an  aocusatire  manner;  by  way  of  accusa- 
tion.—2.  In  gram,  in  the  position  or  rela- 
tion of  an  accusatiTe  case. 

AocnBatorlal  (ak-k6z'a-td''ri-alX  a.  Accusa- 
tory. 

AociiBatorlally  (ak-k(lz'a-t6''ri.al-li),  adv. 
By  way  of  accusation. 

AccusAtoiy  (ak-kOz'a-to-ri).  a.  Accusing; 
containing  an  accusation;  as,  an  aeeuaaiory 
UbeL 

Accuse  (ak-kikzQ,  v.U  prei  &  pp.  aeeueed; 
ppr.  aeeusiug.  [L.  <ueu»o,  to  call  to  account, 
blame,  indict— od,  to.  and  eatiaa,  cause, 
prooess.  See  Causb.]  1.  To  charse  with,  or 
declare  to  have  committed  a  cnme  either 
by  plaint  or  complaint,  information,  in- 
dictment, or  impeachment;  to  charge  with 
an  offence  against  the  laws,  judicially  or  bv 
a  public  process;  as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanour.— 2.  To  charge  with 
a  fault;  to  blame;  to  censure. 

Their  diouffhts  in  the  meanwhile  acatsing'  or  else 
excusing  one  another.  Rom.  iL  15. 

Accuse  not  nature ;  she  hath  done  her  part.  Milton. 

Followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  accu- 
sation, formerly  sometimes  by/oi*. 

The  professors  are  accused  c/ihit  iU  practices. 

Addison. 
Never  send  op  the  lee  of  a  fowl  at  supper  while 
there  is  a  cat  or  dog  in  the  house  that  can  be  accused 
for  running  away  with  it.  Stvift. 

^Acctue, Charge,  Indict,  Arraign,  Impeach. 
Of  these  words  charge  is  the  most  general, 
and  may  be  used  in  making  anv  sort  of  im- 
putation against  a  person,  whether  formally 
or  informally,  publicly  or  privately,  and 
even  in  imputing  special  errors  or  defects 
to  things.  Thus  Stillingfleet  speaks  of  per- 
sons 'charging  the  Scnpture  with  obscur- 
ity and  impenection.*  Accrue  commonly, 
though  not  invariably,  expresses  something 
more  formal  than  charge,  and  is  seldom 
used  of  things.  Indict  is  a  purely  lesal 
term,  meaning  to  make  a  writtoi  accusation 
against  in  le^  fonn.  Arraign  is  properly 
to  bring  to  answer  for  wrong-doing  before 
a  court  of  justice;  impeach,  to  brin^  to  an- 


swer for  wrong-doing  before  one  or  other 
of  the  branches  of  the  legislature;  and  when 
either  of  these  words  is  used  in  tiie  general 
sense  of  to  accuse,  it  is  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  peculiar  dignity,  impressiveness, 
or  solemnity. 
Aocnse  t  (ak-kilzO,  n.    Accusation. 

York,  by  false  accuse,  doth  level  at  my  life.    ShaJt. 

Accused  (ak-kOzdO,  pp-  used  as  a  noun.  One 
chaived  with  a  crime ;  a  panel;  as,  the  ac- 
euved  was  seen  to  enter  the  house.  It  has 
the  same  form  in  the  plural;  as,  the  accused 
are  charged  with  conspiring. 

AocusemeilttCak-k&E'mentXn.  Accusation. 
'  By  forced  accueementt  were  condemned.' 
Holin^ied. 

Accuser  (ak-kOz'dry  n.  One  who  accuses  or 
blames ;  specifically,  in  law,  an  officer  who 
prefers  an  accusation  against  a  person  for 
some  offence,  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment, before  a  tribunal  that  has  coi^dxance 
of  the  offence. 

Accustom  (ak-kus'tumX  v.t  [Fr.  aeeou- 
tumer,  O.Fr.  acooustunier,  to  accustom — ae 
for  ad,  to,  and  eoustumie,  custouL  See  Cus- 
tom.] To  familiarize  by  use  or  habit;  to 
habituate  or  inure;  as,  to  accustom  one's 
self  to  a  spare  diet;  time  may  accustom  one 
to  almost  anything.  —  Stn.  To  habituate, 
inure,  exercise,  train,  familiarize. 

Accustomt  (ak-kus'tumX  v.i.  L  To  be  wont 
or  habituated  to  do  anytiiing. 

A  boat,  over-freighted,  sunk,  and  all  drowned,  sav- 
ing one  woman,  in  ner  first  popping  up  again,  which 
most  living  things  accustom,  got  hold  of  the  boat. 

Carevf. 

2.  To  cohabit 

Much  better  do  we  Britons  Ailfil  ^e  work  of  nature 
than  you  Romans ;  we.  with  the  best  men,  accustom 
openly,  you.  with  the  basest,  coounit  private  adultery. 

MiUoH. 

Accustomt  (ak-kus'tnroX  n.  Custom.  'In- 
dividual accustom  of  life. '    Milton. 

AccuBtomaUet  (ak-kus'tum-a-bl),  a.  Of 
long  custom;  habitual;  customary.  'Ae- 
customable  residence.'    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Accustomably  t  (ak-kus'tum-a-bli),  adv. 
According  to  custom  or  habit;  habitually. 
'  King's  fines  acouUomably  paid. '    B<uon. 

Accustomaaoet  (ak-kus'tum-ans),  n.  Cus- 
tom; habitual  use  or  practice.  'Through 
accustomanoe  and  n^ligence.'    Bovle. 

AccustomarUy  (ak-kusHum-a-ri-liX  adv. 
According  to  custom  or  common  practice. 
[Rare.] 

AccustomaZT  (ak-kus'tum-a-ri),  a.  Usual; 
customary,  ^sual  and  accustomary  swear- 
ing.'   Dr.  Featley.     [Bare.] 

Accustomatet  (ak-kus'td-m&tX  a.  Custom- 
ary.   Card.  Batnbridge.    [Bare.] 

Accustomed  (ak-kus'tumd).  a.  1.  Often 
practised;  customary;  habitual;  as,  in  their 
ticcustomsd  manner.  '  It  is  an  accustomed 
action.'  SAolr.— 2. t  Frequented.  'The  first 
public-house  .  .  .  having  been  a  well-oc- 
eustomed  inn.'  Rev.  R.  Oraves.—Z.  Often 
occupied;  familiar  by  frequent  occupancy. 

My  <rfd  accustomed  comer  here  is; 
The  tal>le  still  is  in  the  nook ; 
Ah !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is 
This  well-known  chahr  since  last  I  took. 

TMaci^ray. 

AocustomedneSB  (ak-kus'tumd-nesX  n.  Fa- 
miliarity. '  Aecustomedness  to  sin  hardens 
the  heart'    Bp.  Pearee.    [Rare.] 

Ace  (as),  n.  [Fr.  as,  ace  at  dice  or  cards;  L. 
as,  a  unit,  a  pound,  a  foot.  Ac;  Doric  Gr. 
as,  ais;  Attic  Gr.  heis,  for  hens,  one.  Allied 
to  L.  unus,  S.  one.]  1.  A  unit;  n>eciflcally, 
a  single  pip  on  a  card  or  die,  or  the  cwd  or 
face  of  a  die  so  marked.— 2.  A  verv  small 
quantity;  a  particle;  an  atom;  a  tnfle;  as, 
a  creditor  will  not  abate  an  ace  of  his  de- 
mand. 'Ill  not  wag  an  aee  farther. 'I>ryelen. 

Aceldama  (a-serda-maX  n.  [Properly  Hak- 
aldema,  lit  field  of  blood.]  1.  A  field  said 
to  have  lain  south  of  Jerusalem,  the  same  as 
the  potter's  field,  purchased  with  the  bribe 
which  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  master, 
and  therefore  called  the  Jleld  qf  blood.  It 
was  appropriated  to  the  interment  of  stran- 
gers.—2.  iJsed  figuratively  of  any  place 
stained  by  slaughter. 

The  system  of  warfore  .  .  .  which  had  already 
converted  immense  tracts  into  one  universal  Aceldt^- 
ma.  De  Quincty. 

Acentric  (a-sen'trik),  a.  [Prefix  a,  neg.,  and 
ccfnitre.]    Kot  centric;  away  from  a  centre. 

-Aoeous  (a'shus).  [L.  -ooeiM.]  An  adjec- 
tival termination  of  Latin  origin  denoting 
likeness,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  or 
consisting  of;  as,  uirinaoeotM,  consisting  of 
or  like  meal;  saponoeeotM,  resembling  soap; 
argillaecoia,  consisting  of  clay,  clayey. 

Ac^ldiala  (a-sefa-laX  n.  pt.  [Gr.  akephalos, 
neut  pL  akephala,  headless— a,  priv.,  and 


kephaU,  head ;  Skr.  topdte,  skulL]  A  dirt- 
sion  of  molluscous  animals,  like  Uie  oyster 
and  scallop,  corresponding  to  what  in  mo- 
dem clasnfications  are  known  as  the  La- 
mellibranchiata  (which  seeX 

Aceplialan,  Acephal  (a-sef  a-lan,  as'ef-al). 
n.    One  of  the  Acephala. 

Acepball  (a-sef  a-UX  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  and  keph- 
ali,  a  head.]  1.  Eedes.  (a)  an  Bgyptian  sect 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  renounced  conunn- 
nion  with  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  (^) 
Clergy  and  monks  unattached,  not  Uriiig 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  bishops 
exempt  from  patriarchal  Jurisdiction,  (c)  A 
council  of  the  Roman  communion  sum- 
moned without  the  authority  of  the  popei 
2.  A  class  of  leveUers  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  who  would  acknowledge  no  head 
or  superior. — 8.  A  fabulous  nation  in  AMca 
—  the  Blemmyes —reported  by  aiudent 
writers  to  have  no  heads. 

Acepliallstt  (a-sef  al-ist),  n.  One  who  ac- 
knowledges no  head  or  superior;  in  a  special 
sense,  one  of  the  AcephaU. 

These  aeephmiists,  who  will  endure  bo  head  but 
that  upon  dieir  own  shoulden.  i>.  Cmtiilmt. 

Acephallte  (a-sef  al-lt).  n.    One  of  the  Ace- 
phaU in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 
Acephalocyst  (a-sef  al-d-sistX  n.    [Or.  a, 

Eriv.,  kepMli^  head,  and  Inuttu,  lMug.l  A 
y  datid,or  round  or  oval  sac,  filled  with  floid. 
often  occurring  in  hundreds  in  the  viscera 
of  animals,  especially  in  the  liver.  They 
were  formerly  regarded  as  parasitic  M«<vnai« 
or  Entozoa,  but  more  probably  tiiey  are 
merelv  morbid,  dropsical  cells.  Some  think 
that  they  are  the  cysts  of  Echinococci,  from 
which  the  animals  have  disappeared. 

Acephalous  (a-sef  al-U8),a.  [Or.  a,  prir.  .and 
kephali,  a  head.]  1.  Without  a  head;  head- 
less; applied  (a)  in  tool,  to  animals  not 
having  any  head.  See  Acephala.  (b)  In 
bat  to  ovaries,  the  style  of  which  sprnws 
from  their  base  instead  of  their  apex,  (e)  u 
anat.  to  a  fetus  having  no  head.  (d)lnpros. 
to  a  line  of  poetry  wanting  its  first  syliaMft 
2.  Wanting  something  essential.  '  A  false 
or  ofiephtuous  structure  of  sentence.'  De 
Quincey.—Z.  Without  a  leader  or  chieL 

Acephalus  ( a-sef 'al-us  ),  n.  1.  An  obsolete 
name  of  the  Tnnia  or  tape-worm. — 8.  In 
anai.  a  monster  without  a  head.— &  In  pros, 
a  verse  defective  in  the  banning. 

Ace-polnt  (is'point),  n.  'The  single  qiot  on 
a  cmA  or  die ;  also,  the  side  of  a  die  that 
has  but  one  spot 

Acer  (a's^rX  n-  [L.  oeer,  the  maple-tree.)  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
AceraceflB  or  Sapindaoes^  and  composed  of 
the  maples.  They  are  cultivated  for  their 
ornamental  appearance,  and  because  they 
yield  good  timber.  A.  eampestre  is  the  com- 
mon maple  of  English  hedges,  A.  pseudo- 
platanus  the  nrcamore  maple  or  Scotch 
plane,  A.  saecharinum  the  sugar-maple. 
Moose- wood  is  obtained  from  A.  striatuim, 
an  American  spedea  See  Maplb  and  Stca- 

MORS. 

Accra  (as'^r-a).  n.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  without,  and 
kertu,  a  horn.]  1.  A  family  of  apterous  in- 
sects without  antennie.— 2.  A  family  of  gas- 
teropod  molluscous  animals,  without  ten- 
tacles, akin  to  the  Aplysia.  comprehendtaig 
the  genus  Bulla.    Called  also  Acercs. 

AceracesB  (a-e6r-a'sd-dXi».j9t  AnatordOTof 


Acenceae— CosBiDoii  Maple  {Acor 

a.  Flower.  A,  Pistil  (ovary,  style,  and  stigma),  c. 
Double  winged  fruit  or  samara,  a.  Section  of  frmt 
(single  carpel  with  inclosed  seed). 


f%te,  Ui,  fat.  fftU;       md,  met,  Mr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m&ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt,  Sc.  abifue;     f,  8c.  fsy. 
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ptant*.  oonrorehendinff  the  maplet,  and  ht- 
loQgtiig  to  tlie  UudamlfloraldiViilon  of  dJoo< 
tTledooouf  plant*.  There  are  about  fifty 
•melee,  belonging  to  three  mera;  they  are 
all  trees  or  Bhrubc,  and  inhabit  the  temper- 
ale  parts  of  Enrope  and  Asia,  the  norUi  of 
India,  and  North  America.  Ther  yield  a 
■veet  mocilaginoiie  aap.  from  which  sugar 
Is  often  made.  The  bsn  is  astrtngent.  and 
yields  yellow  and  reddish  dyes.  See  Aobb 
andlCAPUL 

Aoum  (as'Ar-^X    Same  as  Aeef,  2. 

Aoaran  (as'Ar-anX  •>•    One  <^  the  Acera. 

AMVmt  {uftt-*MX  n.  [Gr.  prefix  a,  without, 
and  ktras  a  horn.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  OrehklaoeB.  differing  from  Orchis  in 
befaig  without  a  spur.  A.  anthropof^utra, 
nan-orchis.  Is  a  British  plant    See  Man- 

OftCHB. 

AMft>  (a-^^rV).  *>  JJ*-  occrbuf,  unripe,  harsh, 
%amr,  tart,  from  oetr,  sharp.  Soot  oc,  ok, 
a  sharp  point.  8ee  Acid.]  Sour,  bitter,  and 
hanh  to  the  taste;  sour,  with  astringency 
or  roughness:  a  quality  of  unripe  fruits. 
Q«4aey 

AMf%ftto  (a-e*rb'itX  •.  t  To  make  sour, 
bitter,  or  harsh  to  the  taste.  BaiUy.  [Bare.] 

AOirtlituda  (a-s^rb^it-fidi  n.  Sourness; 
seerU^.    BaOey.    [Rare.] 

Aeiittty  (a-a^rb'lt-i).  n.  1.  Sourness,  with 
roughness  or  astringency  of  taste.— 2.  Pojgn- 
aacy  or  severity.    'Acerbity  of  pain.'    Bar- 


it  is  «rer  a  ntle.  that  any  over<creat  penalty,  he- 
tfca  meertt^  of  it.  rt—Hent  the  caecntkw  of  the 

Akwm. 


X  Hawhuftsa  or  sererity  of  temper. 

TalcMB  for  criticisin,  namety,  smaitaesi,  qokk 
enaaiv.  nvacity  of  remark,  indeed  all  bot  mctrtify, 
•Ma  adMr  the  giifts  of  yooth  tbaa  of  old  age. 

iMlle  (a-ser^X  a.  [L.  acer,  a  maple- tree.] 
Pertaining  to  the  maple;  obtained  from  the 
mapbk— Joeric  tuid,  an  acid  found  in  the 
jBlce  of  the  Acer  camputrt  or  common 


,  (as^-f  na),n.  A  genus  of  acanthop- 

terygious  fishes,  fsimfly  Percids  or  perches. 
The  ruife  or  pope  {A.  eemuaX  common  in 
many  English  rirers.  is  a  type  of  the  genus. 
AOfmii AoerOM (as'Arus, as'Ar-dz). o.  [L. 
mmrmuB,  chaffy,  from  acu$,  aeeru,  chaff. 
The  second  meaning  comes  rather  from 
•«««.  a  needle  1  In  6ot  (a)  chaffy;  resem- 
bUi^(  chaff,    (ft)  Narrow  and  slender,  with 


a  sharp  point;  as,  an  oevroiw  or  ao9ros0  leaf, 

which  Is  one  like  that  of  the  pine  or  oom- 

■OB  juniper. 
AMTtUBAdt  (•••te'tindX  a.     [O.Fr.  neer- 

taim^r,  aeerUner.    See  AsciBTAlM  and  Cn- 

tah.  ]  Made  eertaln;  confirmed  in  opinion. 
AOKTll  (a'SAnr'al),  «■  Pertaining  to  a  heap. 

rEart] 
AMTflto  (a-atar'itX  v  t     [L.  oeervo,  to 

heap  up,  from  aeerms,  a  heap.]    To  heap 

n^   [Eare] 
Aovrnt  (a-eftrr'AtX  a.    In  hot  heaped,  or 

growtng  tn  he^is.  or  in  closely-compacted 


AMrvatlo&  <as4r-Ti^ihonX  *»•    The  act  of 
hespcng  together.    Jokneon. 

It  (a^staVteX  «•    PoU  of  heaps. 


(a-aeai'eBsX  m.    Aceacency. 
AMmoesr  (a-eei^en^  n.    The  act  or  pro- 
esai  of  becoming  acescent;  the  process  of 
beenmlng  sour,  tart,  or  acid :  the  state  or 
Vuellty  of  being  moderately  sour;  sourness. 

"enn  ibooM  Be*«r  five  tuck  after  futinr;  the 
meaetntj  very  prejndlcial  fo  the 
W.Jwna. 

fa-aeu'entX  *•    [L.  aeesMiw,  tum- 

hig  sour,  froas  answ.  incept,  of  oeeo,  to 
he  sour.  See  Arn>.]  Turning  sour;  becom- 
ing tart  or  add  by  spontaneous  decomposi- 


tion, as  regetable  or  animal  Juices  or  infu- 
sions. Hence,  slightly  sour;  acidulous;  sub- 
acid. 

AoetaUet  (a'set-a-bl),  n.  An  acetabulum; 
a  measure  of  about  one-eighth  of  a  pint 

Aoetalrallftoa  (as-^tab'fi-lif'«r-aX  n.  pi. 
[L.  aeeCofrultAm,  a  sucker,  and /tfro.  to  beiu*.] 
A  section  or  order  of  cephalopoaous  mol- 
luscs, with  rows  of  little  cups  or  suckers  on 
their  arms  or  tentacles.  Same  as  DUnran- 
chiata, 

AoetabnlifinroaB  (as-^tab'fi-iif'to-usX  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  Acetabulifera ;  having 
rows  of  cup-like  suckers,  like  the  cuttle-fish. 
Dana. 

Aoetatrallform  (as'6-ta-bfi1i-formX  a.  In 
bot  cup-shaped.    Orav. 

Aoetamillim  (as-^-taVfi-lumX  n.  [L.,  from 
aeetum,  vinegar.  See  AoiD.]  I.  In  Rom. 
atUiq.  a  vessel  in  which  sauce  was  served  to 
table,  and  not  unlike  our  vinegar  cruets; 
also,  a  measure  about  one-eighth  of  a  pint 
2.  In  eompar.  anat.  (a)  the  cavity  of  a  bone 
for  receiving  the  protuberant  end  of  another 
bone,  the  two  together  forming  the  articu- 
lation called  enarthrosis:  especially  the 
cavity  of  the  os  innominatum,  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  (ft)  A 
term  applied  to  the  cotyledons  or  lobes  of 
the  placenta  of  ruminating  animals,  (c)  In 
insects,  the  socket  of  the  trunk  in  which 
the  leg  is  inserted,  (d)  The  cup-like  sucker 
witti  which  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  and 
other  molluscs  are  provided.— 8.  In  bot.  (a) 
the  cup-  or  sanoer-like  fructification  of 
many  lichens,  (b)  The  receptacle  of  certain 
fungi. — i.  In  mtMio,  a  very  ancient  kind  of 
ketUe-dnmi. 

Aoetal  (a-sd'talX  n.  (CeHnOs.)  A  colourless, 
mobile  liquid,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  pro- 
duced by  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  alcohol, 
under  the  influence  of  platinum  black.  Slow 
combustion  converts  it  into  acetic  acid. 

AAftamM^  (a-set'amidX  n.  (N TLC^BM.) 
A  white  crystalline  solid,  produced  by  dis- 
tilling ammonium  acetate,  or  by  heating 
ethyl  acetate  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia. 
It  acts  both  as  a  base  and  an  acid,  combin- 
ing on  the  one  hand  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  on  the  other  forming  salts  by  the  re- 
placement of  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  by 
metals. 

AoetarlOQB  (as-^t&'ri-us).  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  containing  acetary;  more 
appropriately  to  plants  used  in  making 
salads ;  such  as  lettuce,  mustard  and  cress, 
endive,  &c. 

AoetaryCas^i-ta-rlX  n.  [L.  aegtaria^  herbs 
eaten  raw  with  vinegar  and  oiL  from  aeetumf 
vinegar.  See  ACED.]  An  acid  pulpy  sub- 
stance in  certain  fruits,  as  the  pear. 

Aoetate  (as'd-atX  n.  a  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  acetic  acid  with  a  base. 

Aoetatad  (as'd-at-edX  a.  Combined  with 
acetic  add. 

AoetlC  (a-setlkX  a.  [L.  aeetum,  vinegar.] 
Having  the  properties  of  vinegar;  sour.— 
Aeetio  add  (C1H4O)),  an  acid  prepared  by 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  (acetous  fermenta- 
tionX  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  (in  which 
case  it  is  odled  pyroligneous  acidX  by  de- 
composing an  acetate,  d^.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar sharp  smell  and  strong  acid  taste.  It 
exists  in  vinegar  in  a  dilute  and  impure 
form.  In  its  pure  state  it  is,  at  ord&arv 
winter  temperatures,  a  crystalline  solid, 
and  is  known  as  glacial  or  crystalline  acetic 
add.— Acetic  ethert,  compounds  consisting 
of  acetates  of  alcohol  radicals.  Common 
acetic  ether  is  a  colourless,  apple-fiavoured, 
volatile  fiuid,  and  is  a  flavouring  constitu- 
ent in  many  wines.  It  is  made  artificially 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  acetate  of  potash. 

▲oetlfio&tlon  (a-set'i-fi-k4"shonX  n.  The  act 
of  acetifying  or  making  acetous  or  sour;  the 
process  of  Incoming  acetous;  the  operation 
of  making  vinegar. — Chemical  aeetijlcation. 
or  the  conversion  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  and 
alcoholic  fluids  into  acetic  acid,  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a  minute  myooderma.  a 
special  vegetable  organized  being  of  the 
very  simplest  form,  possessed  of  the  power 
of  almost  inconceivably  rapid  development, 
as  well  as  of  fixing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and 
transmitting  it  to  the  alcohol,  thus  estab- 
lishing incomplete  combustion. 

AO0tlfier  (a-setl-fl-6rX  n.  An  apparatus  for 
hastening  the  acidification  of  fermented 
liquors  by  exposing  a  large  surface  to  the 
air.  used  tn  making  vinegar. 

Aoettfjr (ft-setl-fIX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  acetified: 
ppr.  acetifying.    [L.  oeefiim.  vmegar.  and 


faeio,  to  make.]    To  convert  into  add  or 

vinegar. 
Aoetify  (a-set'i-fl).  v.>.    To  become  add ;  to 

be  converted  into  vinegar. 
Aoetlmetar,  Aoetometer  (as-et-im'et-«r. 

as-et-om'et-^r),  n.  [L.  aeetum,  vinegar,  and 
Or.  ^netron,  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  or  purity  of  acids; 
an  acidiraeter. 

Aoetlmetry  (as-et-im'et-ri),  n.  The  act  or 
method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  or  pur- 
ity of  adds. 

Acetone  (as'et-dnX  n.  1.  A  limpid  mobile 
liquid  (QgHeOX  with  an  agreeable  odour  and 
a  strong  peppermint-like  taste,  produced 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  acetates.— 
2.  The  general  name  for  a  class  of  compounds 
which  may  be  r^^arded  as  built  up  of  an 
add  and  slcohollc  radical 

Acetopathy  (as-et-op'a-thiX  n.  [L  aeetum, 
viu^ar,  and  Or.  jNstAos,  suffering.  ]  A  method 
of  treating  ailments  by  applying  dilute 
acetic  add  to  the  surface  of  the  body  above 
the  spine  and  the  parts  affected. 

Acetosltyt  (as-et-os'i-tiX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  acetous  or  sour ;  sourness; 
tartness, 

Aoetoui,  Aoetoee  (a-s6'tus,  as-et-OsOi  a. 
[L.  aeetum,  vinegar.  1  1.  Having  a  sour  taste: 
acid.  '  An  oeetotM  spirit'  Bovm.— 2.  Causing 
or  connected  with  acetifioation;  as,  acetous 
fermentation.  — .i  00 totis  fermentation^  the 
process  by  which  alcoholic  liquids,  as  beer 
or  wine,  yield  acetic  add  by  oxidation. 
See  under  AceTIpioation.— Jcetoiu  add,  a 
term  formerly  applied  to  impure  and  dilute 
aoetio  acid,  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
composed  of  carbon  and  hydn^^n  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  acetic  acid,  but  with 
less  oxygen.  It  is  now  known  that  no  such 
add  exists,  so  that  this  term  is  not  now  in 
use. 

Aoetnm  (a^sd'tumX  n.  [L ,  from  aeeo,  to  be 
sour.    See  Acid.]    Vinegar  (which  seeX 

Aoetyle  (as'd-tUX  n.  (CsA,0.)  AhypotheU- 
cal  radical  supposed  to  exist  in  noetic  add 
and  its  derivatives.  Aldehyde  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  hydride,  and  aoetio  add  as 
the  hydrate  of  acetyle. 

Aoll,t  A6het  (&chX  n.  [Fr.  ache,  from  L. 
aftum,  parsley,  from  arne,  a  bee.  bees  being 
fond  of  parsley.]  A  kind  of  parsley.  HoC- 
land. 

AfttllBan,  Achalan  (a-k«'an,  a-k&'anX  n.  and 
a.    See  Aghkam 

Achate  t  MhVJ,  n.  An  agate.  '  The  chris- 
tall.  jacinth,  achate,  ruby  red.  VoAn  Taylor. 

Achate,!  n.  [Fr.  acheter,  O.Fr.  achater, 
achapter,  to  purchase,  from  L.L.  aceaptare, 
to  acquire,  from  L.  ae  for  ad,  to.  and  cap- 
tare,  to  snatch  at,  to  strive  to  get  intens.  of 
caoio,  to  take.]  1.  Purchase;  contract;  bar- 
gsln.  CAoKoer.— 2.  A  thing  purchased;  spe- 
cifically, tn  pi.  provisions:  in  this  sense  writ- 
ten also  J.ealM. 

The  kitchen  derke,  that  hifi^t  Digeation. 

Did  order  all  tb'meMaiu  in  Bcemly  wise.      Spmttr. 

Achatlna  (a-ka-tl'naX  n.  [L.  aehatet,  an 
agate.]  A  genus  of  pulmonate  gasteropod- 
ous  MoUusoa,  family  Helidd».  which  feed 
on  trees  and  shrubs  in  warm  climates,  such 
as  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  Agate-snails 
is  a  name  by  which  they  are  popularlv 
known.  Some  of  them  have  shells  which 
are  among  the  largest  of  land  shells.  Two 
small  species,  A.  aeieula  and  A.  octina,  are 
found  in  England. 

Achatour^t  n.  [Norm.  Fr.,  a  purchaser. 
See  AOBAn,  Catbrrr.]  A  purchaser;  a 
purveyor;  a  caterer.    Written  also  Aeater. 

A  rentil  maonciple  was  ther  of  a  temple. 
Ofwhich  ackatcurs  mighten  take  esemple 
For  to  be  wys  in  beyynip  vitaille.  Ckamttr. 

AChe  (&kX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ace,  mee,  ece,  ache, 
pain;  aeon,  to  ache;  O.E  aire,  tuhe,  haeke, 
eche;  conjectured  to  be  from  natural  cry 
expressive  of  pain  or  grief;  comp.  0.  ach. 
pain;  Interj.  ach!  Dan.  ok!  ah!  Or.  aehos, 
pain.]  Pain,  or  continued  pain,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain; 
a  continued  gnawing  pain  as  in  toothische 
or  earache.  Both  verb  and  noun  were  for- 
merly often  pronounced,  down  at  iMSt  to 
the  time  of  swift  with  ch  sounded  as  in 
church;  though  the  old  spelling  ake  suffl- 
dently  shows  that  the  other  pronunciation 
must  also  have  been  used.  In  the  follow- 
ing couplet  odke  is  made  to  rhjnose  with 
peMh:— 

Or  Geltta  wore  a  vetret  mastic  patch 
Upon  her  temples  when  no  tootn  did  meke. 

Bp.  Hall. 

Thus  pronounced,  the  plural  of  the  noun  and 
similar  forms  of  the  verb  were  dissyllabic. 


ch.  skate;     «h,  fie.  locA;     g,  po;     J,iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     fH,  f^n;  th,  CMn;     w.  urlg;    wh,  tDhig-,    xh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


Acm 


Thli  proontiditfon  vu  lued.  on  the  lUee 
ftt  leut,  STBD  Id  (be  preeeot  centurr.  being 
Teqafrsd  br  Uia  metre  in  inch  puugei  *s 
(be  followtng. 

A^e  {Uy  i.i.    [Sse  the  nouD-l    To  lofler 


OrchidAceie- 
Acbekad,!  i^-     Choked. 
Adielor.l    Aehlar. 
AcbenB,  Acbenlum  (i-ki 


d',  i-ki'iil-iun),  iL 


iohenULT  (»-li*»'n»r),  n.    atnte  u  Atamar. 

•  -"- la.  (Bk-«r-on'ihl-a),  n.     A  genus  at 

lepldopterous  iDiecta.  (amU; 
.  e,  A.  atropM  ii  the  dmth'a-heul 
jT  deith'a-heftd  bkvk-moth.  Sea 
DBATB'S-BKAD. 
i  (ak'tr-Ht),  n.  An  aocleot  meuura 
lUppoaeil  to  be  about  8  biuheli. 

S['e-taX  n.    (L  aclula.  tbe  male 
r.  achtta*.  lit  the  chtrper,  trom 
''  ieheO.UnoanA.]   A  generic  name  aome- 
lea  need  aa  equilalent  to  OrrUUB.    See 


Gr 


AdwUdn  (akefidiX  r^  pl  fAOiila.  ■ 
Gr.  lidat,  resembliuice.  1  A  name  given 
"  -    to  the  GtylLdiB,  or  crid 


name  tor  tbe  pickled  il 


Aobierable  (a-chSr'B-bl),  a.  [See  A> 


AotalaTftUM  (a-chSr'iuis).  t 


n.  eht/,  tbe  bead  or  end,  (ram  L. . 
head.  Bee  CuiEF.]  1.  To  peiton 
cute;  to  aoGomplltb,  aa  aome  gn 
prlae;  to  flnlah  oi  cairr  on  to  a 


pUed  U 

qnenlly  dea'litnte  of  a  coiering,  o 

AObJja.  (ak'U-a),  n.  pC  [Or.  orMli/i,  f 

ibKurily— ti II—  H»,.is.  »«rrfi..« 

imnltlei.)    I 


AcMbtbt  (a-chSy'tr).  n.    One  who  achlerea 

.^klMe'aXn.  (Vrom  a  belief  that 
need  K  plant  of  tbla  genoi  to  cure 
e.)    ARsnuaol  plSDU;  tbe  milCop 

„ See  MiLralLi. 

IcbUleld  (a-kiru-ldi  n.  A  name  (reDdered 
lamillir  by  Oiole.  the  hlstorton  ot  ureeee) 
given  to  thou  booka  (1.  vllL  and  xL-xxll.) 
-•  ••■■  iiiari  In  which  AcUHu  ll  pnunlnent. 
to  have  formed  a  aepanlc 


ot  the  lUad  In  which  Achillu  li  pi 

"ley  are  iuppoied  to  have  formed  a  .., 

id  original  poem.atterwardi  enlarged  and 


eipaudedbyadditlonaideacrlt 

episodes  In  tbe  Trojan  war,  in  which  OEhc 
heroea  than  Achilles  Ogure  conaplcuoualj 
tbe  whole  tormine  an  epic  of  the  TrojB 
wsT.  Hid  called  Uie  Iliad.  ThOM  critic 
;ognl£e  a  penonal  Homer  aa  the  si 


ward!   deii 


that   he  found  tb 
the  Qucleua  a(  a  mor 

Acblllll  teiLIIO(a-kll11s  teQ'do),n.   [L]   1 
aiuU.  the  tendon  ot  AclUUei;  the  Btron„ 

m"a^eB.°whlch  ti  InseKed  in  the  b«' 
called  because  the  heel  wa>  said  to 
been  the  0  ■ 


'  J-klm'^-nei).  n.    [Perbapa  fr 
li.  name  of  an  Indian  plant] 


deieloping  greater  vailet: 


in  the  cultivated 

1  to  I  feet  big 

I,     Enduring 


entcrpriw;  to  brlsg  about  >  reauit  bitendeU. 

AcUaremeiit (a -cbir'meDt}, n.  ITheactof 
actaleTina  or  performinn^  an  oblainlna  by 
eiertlon;  accompUahment:  aa,  the  aMere- 
•Kent  ot  one's  object -S   That  which  li 

acGompliahed  by  yalour  or  boldiiesa. 


e.  far.  tat.  f»Ui       mi.  m 


saueiog  pain;  painful. 


yielding  (om-lej-moii.  a  atarcb  auperior 
the  orflioary  arrow-root.  Ita  tuben  i 
eaten  ai  food  In  Chill  and  Fern. 

Achlllte  (ak'l-rit),  n.  (After -leAirManL_, 
who  flrat  brought  11  trom  Siberia,  and  tried 
to  diipose  of  it  tor  emerald.]  Emerald 
malachite. 

AOhlniBCa-Wrusl,!!  [Or  o,  prly. .  and  cA«r, 

nectids  (aat.khea),  diatlnp'ilshed  from  all 


priv. .  and  d 


anllcl    , 


b  have 


cally  on  dead  fliea  lying  in  water,  on  Sth. 
froga,  or  decaying  planle.     Tbe;  look  like 
little  geiatlnoua  tufu,  and  arc  compoaed  of 
colourleai  tUamenta 
Acbmlta  (ab'mlt),  n.    Sane  oa  AamiU. 
■"*""r  (a'kor).  TV     (Or.  acA^,   dandmff.] 

often  the  neck  and  brcaat,  becoming 
isted  with  thin  vcUowjah  or  grMnlih 
L     It  ariaei  in  minute  wbltiah  puitDlia 


given  to  tbe 

producea  tiie  dlaeaie  achor. 
Aidmu  (ak'raaX  n     '" 


and  Mrdma,  cArdmatoe,  cc 
ot  colour ;  tranuDlttlng  ligU  without  de- 
oompoalng  U  Into  Ita  primary  colonra :  aa. 
■n  ocAnnnaeH  lenl  or  telescope.  —  J  eAnv 
nULEie  lent,  a  lenae  uiuallT  compoaed  of  two 


other,  and  light  emergea  from  the  compoimd 

mieroseope,  a  teleacope  or  mlcraacopa  in 
which  tbe  chromati  i:  abenatlon  ia  corrected, 
uinally  by  means  of  aa  achromatic  object- 

/chrmutldty  (ak'rS-ma-tls^-U),  n.    State 

Ai:liraiiUtlam<ak-TA'ma-tlim),n.  TheaUta 

AchrODUtlza  (a-kre'ma-tli).  e.t  To  de- 
AchronU,b)I>ir(a-kr«'ma-top-il),n,  IQr.  a. 
r  to  see  or  dis- 


colour blindneaa,  or  Inability 

tingoiah  cotoUTD. 
Acbronlc  Achronidi  (a-kron' 

Ik-nl),  a.    See  ACROMTC 
Adcnla  (a4lk'a-la).  n.  pi.  AdnilM  (a«[k^- 

16).    [L.  aeiatia,  a  needle.]    A  name  glTeo 

b;  natnraliats  to  a  aplne  or  prickle  ot  an 

animal  or  plant. 
AdOUlar  (a-ilkli-lir).  o.     |L  octniJa,  dim. 

ot  anit.  a  needle;  auTcd  to  I.  ocuu.  Or.  cU. 


4  like  needless 
lar  prIam  is  one 
a,  and  alnl^t. 


ither  genera 
1  Bna:lience  t 


Weat  Indies,  keeping 
omlabing  a  plentiful 


AcliLBJiirda,M(a-klBRi'ld-)it),a.  [Gr.n.priv.. 

and  Mamyf,  cilamydtm.  a  cloak.  I    In  zool. 

not  poiaeising  a  mantle;  as,  milamyiaU 

Brancbiogaateropoda 
Aclll»niJ'(iwe{a-)tU-mld'*-S),fl  p^  Agmnn 

of  iilco&leilonous  plsnla  which  want  both 

calyi  and  corolla,  as  the  willows,  oaka,  and 


IB  la-kla-mid'e-ns),  a. 


as  Bctinoiite. 
Adenlaily  (a.slk'li-ler-U).  on 

pricklea 

AdcolaM,  Adenlateil  {a-aii 

lited),  n.  Needle-shaped;  i 
Adculifomi  (a-sik'u-11-fonn), 

form  or  a  needle  or  needlea. 
Adculna  (a-sik'u-lui),  n.  |I 
.(Udd  (u'id  "    "    '  "  "^° 

to  Bharpen ;  atift,  Uie  poJ 

aword;  aeer,  aharp;  oceo,  ui  dc  sour:  aw- 

(um,  vinegar,  and  in  Qr.  aki,  akron.  a  point- 

L  oeului.  the  eye.  Is  a  modllleir  form  ot  the 
BAmemot.  TheA.  Sai.ii«il.«>il,  vinegar.l* 
oneof  the  tew  non-ecclesiBsllcal  worda  bor- 
rowedbythe  Anglo-Saiona  from  tlie  Romana 

(moatiy  from  the  Latin),  bb  ur^^tainnany. 
ocunvn,  acute,  ague,  axe.  fdfft.  Aa]  Sour, 
BbBTp,  or  biting  to  the  taste ;  having  the 
taste  ot  vinegar;  aa,  atid  fruits  or  Uqnors 
Add  (aa'ld).  n,  A  aour  anbitaoce;  speciB- 
cBlty,  In  ehem,  a  oompound  having  all  t.r 


[L.  aciffuv.  BDUr,  trom  re 


b.  bull;       oil,  pound; 


J.8e.f.». 


(1)  Mgbaitr  In  <• 


:ld*»qaJ 


Urgedllu- 


vl,  mod  of  nakoiliw  original 
d  bf  «i  DlkklL   (4)  The  point 

O)  Tba  power  o[  nolUag  la 
iitloni  with  Ibe  msUlL  ulled 


orthelr 


Uw  Ivi^iweti  ai  ibt  uld.  ((^ 
of  "i*>**»f*"f  the  whole  or  pi 
hfdTxiaea  Toi  in  alkaliiie  meUl  pmei 
le  ifaoi  In  ttw  toRa  of  %  hrdnls :  thii 
k  (he  oolT  hcdUiI  pivpcrtr  o(  itcldn 
Addltannu  {w-ld-ir«r-Di).  a.  lS.aad, 
L  /»n^  *o  bear.  J    Beuing,  | 


Addlflkbl*  (S4ld'l  n-a-blX  o-  (l^m  Acnv 
ITT  ]  Capiu>le  Of  being  uldlAed  or  oon- 
mled  Inlo  u  Kid. 

AlillHll^ltlor  {a-tld'l-B-U''thon),  n.  The 
■ctor  vDceaeol  eddlfjlng  r'  "*" ---'--■- 

iddUar  (uldin.tr),  n.     L_.     

whldi  Kldlfkea;  u  icMlfler:  ■peciflcallj, 
ahviK  thAt  wblch  hu  the  pnnwrtj  r*  ~~ 
rertiiu  A  eub^eooe  Into  en  ndd. 
■-"t»(iMldT-tD,  ».(.  prel.  ±pp.  c- 


■r(mi-[d-lin'ettrX>>. 


In),  ■.  [L  aeUuliit, 
■UitiUT  eonr.  Se» 
ACID.]  SUghUireour: 


ldbnii(iin-lt>nn},a. 
|L  uu.  t  Deedls.  end  i 
JJnw.fann.iaiuped  ' 

ItlllMMIU  (u-ln-4'- 
■hiB).  a.    (L  ocinui, 

Btll  FaU  of  kemeU 


UoalAibart.itnlKb( 
dectcTn  worn  oo  the  Hl- 
lh>  ficntalui,  Uedo.  u 


.    [LoriB- 
nn«d'  iiiia  w  raeBibllng  a  Klme- 


II  (w-in.ea1-lDnnX  a 


it  MH  which  hu  on 
m  ud  ahirp  nod 
Bnlaht  ud  tUek.  a 


la  (M-hv^M-na),  a.  In  'j 
nd  with  UtUe  ipbefi-  { 
id  fcdclee  n  lembUng 


of  Boble  eplphyUI  a 
Oatnl  Anwrien,  mi 

IdnttBrm  (utat-tonoY 


Adnwe,  Adnoni  (u'ln-O),  tirtn-c 

atinui,  egnp«4tone.]ConRlitlngi 
■naulu-  concretloiu. 
Adniu  (Afln- 


;l-^s. 


pL  Adnl  (u1n-IX    [L., 
gluiduUr 


the  blAckbanr,  rupbefTj.d^ ;  aim, 
Aolpaiuer  (u-l'pen'ttrX  a.    |L.]    A  genu 


Dice  bj  avowal  u  poeeeaalng  a  partlcalaT 
-"-anctar,  or  u  bailaB  certain  clalmi ;  to 

i^ognlta  or  admit  aa  Juitly  repreientAd  In 
a  certain  light;  to  awot  to  the  trathof; 
Bi,  to  aetnmeUdgu  the  eidatAncf  of  a  Ood ; 

•  acknoaUd'jt  the  iniplratlon  of  the  Sorlp- 

. Sioupledaa  a  child. 


.Jo.  I 


or  reapAct;  to  uiule;  ai.  nhe  met  him  hi 
the  Btreet,  hut  baroly  ackmnBitdged  ^'~ 


^_  (ak-Dol-oJ-M),  n.    One  who 

Aobiowltuiiiant  (ak-nol'ej-mant),  n. 
1.  The  act  of  acknowledging;  aa,  (a)  confei. 
lion:  avowal;  u,  the  a^noalMilgintnC  of  a 
fault,  (b)  The  act  of  recogniiing  the  erlal. 
ence.authorlty.  truth,  DripniuiaeneHol:  aa, 
the  aekiuflBltdffmtM  of  a  Ood  or  of  a  pnbllc 


OuUilu  (illfi,  Ihe  cimucb  -u  baixLicd  bi  Phlliii. 
(c)  The  owning  of  a  beneBI  recelged.  ac- 
companied with  gratitude;  an  cipreuion 
of  thanks;  aa,  to  render  one'a  acfcnoulnfd- 
for a kindneea —I.  Something  given 


to  draw  it  back  aftor  having  launched  it 

Aollnle  («-VUn'iki,  a.  [Or.  neg.  prtflx  a. 
and  U(nd  to  Incline.)  Having  no  Inclina- 
tion.—J  olinie  Una,  the  niune  given  br  Pro- 
feaaor  Auguat  to  an  irregolar  curva       "" ' 

nelghbourtinod  of  the  tetmtilal  e< 

where  the  magnetlo  needle  balanc«t  ItwK 
horltonUilly.hiivlnBnodlp.  Itha  ' 


..   .  lan  protperltjiand 

greatoeaa.'  Ihirke.—i.  Thematuntrorper- 
lectlonol  an  anlDiil.— &  in  atd.  the  height 
or  ciiila  of  a  dlieaH.— 4.  People  of  mature 
age  collectively.    [Kare.^ 


oteltdM,  Cfp\ftu, 


iedto' thing!, 
fault  in  acting  In 
re  directly  or 


to  oehmUdgt  ou 

refezTlug  to  anythintr  allied  againaC  na  o 
not;  to  cor\fnt  aim  ii  to  make  them  known 
to  arttumiedgt  tbem  la  to  admit  that  the 
are  lini.     Cmftu  li  ((enerally  applied  t 


.       _, inijorma.  r        Kmblj  Ihok  liuUi  ind  pKaonten'd. 

Aapaj  BavlngUietarmof  trap««,orbeing  !  AfiknowlMlcad  (ak-nol'ejd),  p  audi 
iBclaalen  lUu  gnpM;  In oiMf.  applied  to  1  known;recogniied;admitted;  ai.an. 
Banyglanda  led^d  laacal;  waohuiulHfiwf  fact 

ch.ataln;      eh.Sc.locA;      g.fo;     |,>]b;      b.  Fr.  (on;      ng,  ahy;      TH,  Men;  I 


Aomlte  (ak'mit),  n.  (Or.  a*fM,  a  abarp 
point]  A  minenlof  a  brownlah  -  black  nr 
raddlM-brown  colour,  laomorphont  with 
augite.  conalatlng  of  blalllcate  of  iron,  alll- 
cate  of  loda,  and  ilamlna :  >o  called  fmm 
the  form  of  ita  cryitala  It  l>,  perhapa,  an 
altered  form  of  pyroxene  (which  lee). 

Acn»  Wne),  «.    [Ora^M.)    A  >m«ll  h»rd 

IliuntnatlDn  In  a  hair  lolllcle  or  x 

5 land.    One  variety  oocura 
mnkarda.    Called  alio  Lv( 
A«WfH«(afc-ne«rtla},n.  [Or.  rlhKHir  fro 

prlT.,  andtnnd,  to  mborgnaw.)  That 

of  the  (pine  In  quadrupfda, 

between  the  ahoulder-blad( 

which  (he  animal  cannot  reach  to  acntch. 
A-aoekBlU(akok'bU).a  ornde.     Haul. 

a  term  denoting  (a)  the  poriUon  of  an  anchor 

when  (t  hang«  down  by  IM  ring  from  the 


.    [Bee  AoooT.]    To  make  quiet. 


atetan,  alhinl,  ahutwrtd,  ainv) 
'PoorTom'iaeoU.'   ^Aoik 


•■  "Ig;    wh,  wAlg;    ih,  > 


niaaij,  uid  lagat,  ■  dlKouiH.)  Tha  dm 


[n  tba  A  Catk.  Ch. 


tha  MDond  of  tha  Inferior  orden  of  clei^, 

Bapecjor  orden  In  the  mlnlitiT  of  Uie    " 
light  [ha  undlei,  prEpin  the  elemei 

duit  or  ucompurliis  ■UroroUlar  hesranlt 
bodr;  s  ntallitr^ 
AwItUi,  Acalrtlie  (Hieo-UlU}.    S«s  Aoo- 


AtaoMmiM,  AcondrlOM  (ft-koa'dl-tui.  ■■ 
kon'df  16i),  o.  [Or.  nag.  prefli  a,  and  ion- 
dylat,  mjoint]    label.  Jolntlaw 

Aoonlta  (itlCon-lt),  n.  [L  aamitum.  Or. 
aim  Niton.  I  Tha  plant  volfa-buiaorniaTilE'a- 
hoDd.  Aamitum  NaprUvj.  See  AcoNlTUH. 
—  WinItT  aeoniU  {Erantkit  kyiaaiiti    See 

AoonlUo  (ik-on-lt'lki,  a.  Of  or  pertilniDg 
to  u»nite  -AatailK  ami.  ■  tribulc  mcia 
<C.H.O,)obt»iiiad(romip«ciBiQtthrgBnut 

Aoonlttn,  AMDltlne  (ik-on'il- 
.~._ ,n  ,H„NiV)_A_hl 

ud  le««ai  of  Hiant 


AOosmiM.i   (C_H„NO„)  AhlgillipL_._ 
ooi  omrcoUc  alkaloid,  got  from  tha  mol* 
ud  le««ai  of  Hiant  specio  of  ' 
It  fonu  white  powdery  jratoi. 


IdiportaDt  uiodyna  In  naoralgla,  and  ct 
tnuti  the  pupil  o(  tha  are.  Oae-lentb 
a  eraln  la  auffldant  to  kill  a  iparroH 

"  a  (ak-on-rtnm),  n.     [1_;  Or,  oi. 


baautv.  The  Biih  or  SaA  of  Nepial,  lued 
Id  pofunlngarrowi,  Ac.iidariTed  froiii  a 
plant  of  thl«eeniu,  auppoead  to  ba  a  variety 
o(  ,1,  NaptUal.  See  WoLfB-BjlHK 
Aeontlmda  (a-kon.ti'a-d«X  »■  ^  A  limlly 
AcontUi  li  the  typa.     It   include*  three 


'a^^^^o 

f  BriV.,;,' 

t^'oi  Atn< 

1  la  bol.  a  geoiu  dI  Unullla 
order  Araceie,  with  apola  o 
like  thoaa  of  the  reptilee  eo  oi 
Aoopt  (a-kopi,  odt.  [Prefli  a, 
At  Uia  top.     'Uitaadaoop.' 

rUa,  fkr,  lat,  f»U;        mg,  n 


trom  tr^i,  1 


AOdlilc  (a-koplk).  a.  (Or.  attpat,  removing 
vaartneaa,  fram  aegaava  praflx  a,  and  itajMt, 
■trlklDE.  hence  taffering,  toll,  wearineu. 

-     "     -■ ■■i.l    a  nud.  Btted  tu 

itontlve.  Buchattan. 
{»-kor-l')«-«),  a.  pi.  Bweet-BuBi; 
■  nab  uruar  of  harbacwu  planti,  of  which 
the  geniu  Aeorcj  li  the  tipe.  Thay  are 
ganarally  Included  In  the  Aracaie,  from 
which  they  differ  only  in  baling  harmaphro- 

Acom  (a'kora).  n.     [A.  8ai.  acerm,  c 


le  fruit  of  the  oak;  a 


luge    qoauUtiea    being  I  I 

uaed  In  tanning.  See  Vl-  I  f 

ibwrnad    (A'komd),    a.  f  I  / 

1.   PBTnlBhad  or  loaded  ' 


lnA< 


.  Hid  of 


»\  ipeclScally, 


preaonted  a — 

anna  ai  loadod  with  acoma.- 

leorn-oU  (iliom-ad).  *■    An 

Aiwni-alwll  («om-ihEil.  n. 
-  -le  of  tha  III 


ia,a]lleiiIoUieb 


lol  tl 


LANDS,  ClBBirKDU. 


•  peclaa 


Bee  SwuT-B 


>{i>iau(.  the  Coil 


[Or  , 


,  pri. 


beauty.]    Trragularlty  in 
liaeaie  ,particDlailylncnM*;a1»  ,111-healUi, 

—■ — ■ ■mlnn),n.    [Or  neg.  preOi 

iworldlnaataleofardarl 
e  exlttenoe  ol  an  ataroai 

mill),  n.     Ona  who  holdi 

the  doctrine  of  acoeniltm. 


a  the  doctrine  of  acosmiani. 
BOamliim  (a-kot'tnl-uro),  n.     A  gronp  of 
Iniillan  plania  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
•esninlnoHe,  now  Included  la  the  genu* 


re  not  fuiniahsd  with 


^ar 


coWledoni  or  lead-lDbaa.  fn  the  natural 
■yileni  of  JoiaiaD  the  Acotyladonsi  form  a 
cUai  which  correapondt  with  the  Crypto- 
gamia  of  Lluiueua.     "— " 


ACQUAOITAIICB 

Aootpladonou  (a-kof Il-«*don-n*X  a.  Bar- 
Aoonehr  (a-k«ah1),  n.  [Fr,  artniAi,  agrmdii. 
the  Cavlda)  or  guinea-pig  fan: 


elonging  to 
y,  the  ollTe 


Aooiutlc  (a-koni'tlkX  a.  [Or.  atouUoi. 
from  akoue,  to  hear.]  Pertaining  to  the 
tente  or  organi  ol  hearing,  or  to  the  doctrine 
of  Bounda.  —  Joouilic  duel.  In  onat.  the 
meataa  aadllorlna,  or  eitemal  paaage  ol 
the  ear.  Bee  ACDnoKY.—Aeautic  tattlt. 
In  the  ant.  drama,  braien  tahea  or  TWeli. 
■haped  like  a  bell,  naed  to  propel  tha  Tofce 
of  (he  acton,  u  aa  to  render  them  aodiUe 
to  a  great  dietance.  in  aome  thaatraa  tOO 


ACOUftioCa-kona'Ukl.n. 


— •--     OtMre.] 
.    .icipte*  of 
FythagorsB  la  had  not  complalad  their  ftre 
vean'  nrohation.    Called  ilao  Aema/natia. 
,  (a-koDi'tlk-a]).  a.    Otorboloog- 


ACOOrtleUll  (a-koaa 


.tl'ihanVn 
ai;  aitudi 


UoD*  ol  elMtlc  bodiei  which  allect  tlie 
organ  of  hearing.  The  muuMT  In  wMch 
AOund  ta  prodoced,  iti  tnnamlaaion  through 
air  and  other  media  <KiinetliiiM  callad  du- 
cvu4tia\  tiia  doctrine  of  raAaetcd  aoand.  or 
achoea  (aometimea  called  MtacmaHDaX  tha 

iircpertlaa  and  eflecta  of  dUterant  MniDdi. 
nclndiag  mualcal  loimda  or  nole^  the  itnc- 
tura  and  action  of  tha  oraaa  of  betiiiw,  an 
all  treated  ol  nadar  acouallca. 
Aoqiuiiit(ak-kwAtit').  r.L  (O.Fr.  aeeetMar.- 
■^  oMoindar.-  L  L  atetgnilert,  to  make 
rn,fromL  od,  to,  and  ao^nftut,  known. 


many  a  itranga  axperian 


llntable  (ak-kwlmfa-bl),  a.     Eaiy  to 
^uainted  with;  affable-     Chaunr. 
AoqnalntMioe  (ak-kwinfaniX  n.  i.Aatals 

of  bring  acquainted,  or  of  bating  more  or 
Intimate  knowledge:  uiad  with  refer- 
I  both  to  penaaa  and  thinga. 


),  eapeciallj  a  per- 
a  frl«i^  only  an 


S.  Thewhalebodyof  thoaewlthwhomoaela 
acquainted  :  hi  thia  lenie  wlthont  a  plimL 
the  word  being  plural  in  meaning.  |Todd 
aUKjfpata  that  oa/uainfancB  Id  thla  uae  la 
catachmtic  for  oe/jvainiaTUt,  on  type  of 
acddenee  lor  cuetdenff .  J 


'■,  htr;       pine,  pin;      nite,  n 


tube,  tnb,  bgll;       oil,  p 


ACqUAIHTANOKHIP 


29 


ACRB-^HOT 


^  FamiUaritif,  Intimacy.  Ae- 
koowledga  aming  tram  occa- 
liiUrcotine;  familiarity,  knowledge 
krimy  from  (reqaent  or  daily  InterooarBe; 
f  jfcMiy.  intfeaenred  intcrooime,  inter- 
covne  of  the  ckuMt  pomible  kind. 

ff«  ««■  kte  meptm0t»»nee  lc»  with  the  ftmoiis 
po«nolU«j««.  tun  wHb  tiM  nobtemea  wmI  ladim. 

Drydtm. 
TluiJkmtti»Mrttjf  ptodoccB  neglect  has  been  lon|r 

Tb«  mthm»«y  between  the  Mierol  Eayenio  «nd 
•  tetuKf  frienaHnp  becweeo  hit 


8tn.  rudllarlty.  intimacy,  knowledge,  cog- 


Aoqmlntinnwhip  (ak-kwinf ana-ihipX  n. 

State  of  being  aoqnainted. 
▲onilatailtt(ai-kw4nfantXii.  Aperaon 

wiQi  whom  one  ia  acquainted.     See  Ao- 

qOAISTAJraB.  & 

Ht  Mid  Ma  I— ilfn  ue  become  eU  aarmtiimtmntt. 

Swj/t. 

ABtMlnted(ak-kwftnredXp.anda.  1.  Hay- 
ing aoquintance ;  informed ;  baring  per- 
•oaal  knowledge.— S.t  Known;  fanuliarljr 
known;  not  new.  *  Thinga  aequainttd  and 
finnlliar  (o  oa.'    &iak. 

inmillntitnii  (ak  Inrimt^ni  nna)  n  State 
ofWng  aoqnainted.    [Rare. ) 

IfiqwTtoteaA  (ak-wft  tA-flt'naX  n.  [It] 
See  AquA  Tor  aha. 

Ao«BMl(ak.kwean  m.    [Fr.  aeqvSt,  O.Pr 


an  aoqniaition.  See  AOQUtRX,  Ac- 
QTUITIOJV.]  IJ  The  act  of  acquiring;  ac- 
It  'Conntrlea  of  new  aequesL' 
.^2.t  The  thine  gained;  an  acqoiai- 
tlon;  a  place  aoqnired  by  force.  'New  ac- 
tmit$  and  encroachmenta.'  IToodwanl.  — 
1  tniaw,  property  not  deicended  by  inherit- 
bttt  aoooired  by  porchaae  or  donation. 
JMM<ak-kwi-«^  a  i.  wet  A  p^.  oc^iu- 
I;  ppr.  moquiucvnn.  [L.  aegiMsaeo,  to 
nat,  to  acqnieece  edl  to.  and  quiMoa,  to 
be  quiet ;  owiea,  teat ;  Fr.  acquiitoir.  1  LTo 
riat  latltfled,  or  apparently  aatiafled.  or  to 
rest  witlumt  opposition  and  discontent; 
nsnally  implying  previoos  opposition,  on- 
aaiinwBi.  or  diatike,  but  ultimate  compliance 
cr  sufaoiiaBioa ;  aa.  to  aequiuee  in  the  dia- 
of  ProTidence. 


compcOed  to  mtfmifict  in  a  govrnuncBt 
they  dtd  mot  regard  a«  JusL        Dt  Qmtu^. 

t  To  be  aatiafled  of  the  truth  or  correctneaa 
ef  annething;  to  rest  eonyinoed ;  as,  tooc- 
f  tfiesi  in  an  opinioii. 

H«  r^MX  eevcr  conpefes  kk  neHoM  with  those  of 
othcn  rcftdUy  ncquustu  to  his  fint  Uuraghts. 

Snr.  To  concur,  aiaant,  agree,  submit,  con- 
isntk  accede. 

Ae^OlMOeilM  (ak-kwI-ea'ensX  n.  The  act 
of  aoqnieactng  or  giving  a  oulet  assent :  a 
sQani  anhmiaeion.  or  submission  with  ap- 
parent consent :  distinguished  from  avowed 
rwsant  en  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
t^am  opposition  or  open  discontent;  aa,  an 
•emuMoanes  in  ttie  decisions  of  a  court,  or 
in  ue  aUotmenta  of  Providence.  '  Certain 
indistinct  mormurs  of  aegtiuaem^e.  SirW. 


laiUttHJtUlJ  (ak-kwi-es'ena-sf),  n.  Same 
as  Aefuif$eme*. 

AOflMMMi  (ak-kwi-ea'ent),  a.    Dispoaed 
to  aoqnieace;  dinrased  to  submit;  submis- 
slvt;  easy;  unresisting.    'A  mind  naturally 
JoAnaofL 
(ak-kwi-ea'ent-U),  adv.    In 
manner. 

Aoqolett  (ak-kwi'et),  v.t  [L.L.  adquieto. 
to  make  quiet  — L.  od,  to,  and  quietus, 
qulatl  To  render  quiet ;  to  compose ;  to 
BSi  at  peace.  '^e^iii^C  his  mind  from  stir- 
Hag  jou. '    Sir  A  SkirUy 

AoninMUty  (ak-kwIr'a-bUI-ti),  n.  SUte 
i€  Mng  acquirable.    PaUy.    [Bare.] 

SmUt  (ak-kwir'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
scQUired. 
«  (ak-kwif^  r  L  pret  ±  pp.  acquired: 
t9t.  mcquirimg.  [L.  ae^Ktro.  to  get— od,  to. 
aad  ^umro^  to  look  or  aearch  for;  Fr.  ae- 
wm^rtr.  SeeQuBirr.l  To  get  or  gain,  the  ob- 
|act  bdng  something  which  is  more  or  less 
prmtnent.  or  which  becomes  vested  or  in- 
namt  in  the  subject;  aa,  to  acquire  a  title, 
aalate.  learning,  habits,  sklU,  dominion.  ^. ; 
to  mftquir$  a  stammer;  sugar  acquireM  a 
brown  ootonr  by  being  bunied.  A  mere 
tsnipuiaif  noasceslon  la  not  expressed  by 
•eaiurs,  but  by  obtain,  procure,  ^fcc ;  aa,  to 
»htmtm  (not  aequirt)  a  bonk  on  loan. 

H  the  tttle  whereby*  maa,  oa  the  death 
r,  mei^irer  Ma  c«ate  by  fteht  of  repre- 
a*  htt  heir  U  law  Btmekstont. 

^«  wtae  h  mffiHr^  M  a  moBtent,  bat  ttep  by 


Sth.  To  get,  obtain,  gain,  attain,  procure, 
win.  earn,  secure. 

Aoqnlred  (ak-kwirdO,  p.  and  a.  Gained ; 
not  originally  conferred  by  nature;  as, 
abilities  natural  and  acq^i^ii  an  ocgutred 

AlXllllremsilt  (ak-kwir'ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  acquiring,  or  of  making  aoquiaition. 

It  is  very  dURcnh  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  aequirt' 
mtnt  at  a  taste.  Addison. 

1  That  which  is  acquired;  attainment  [In 
this  latter  sense  oeoiiiremenl  is  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  naturalgiftorendotmnent;  aa,  elocu- 
tion and  skill  in  music  and  painting  are 
ocoutTflmenif,  genius  a  gift  or  tndovoment  of 
nature.  It  denotes  especially  oertonaZ  attain- 
meota,  that  is,  attainments  inherent  in  the 
possessor,  in  opposition  to  material  or  extern 
nal  things  gained,  which  are  more  usually 
called  wcmiitiivom;  but  this  disttnction  is  not 
always  observed. 

His  acf%drrm€nU  by  industry  were  enriched  and 
enlarged  by  many  excellent  tndcwmtnts  of  nature 

Sir  y.  HtgnB^rd.] 

Stm.  Attainment,  acquisition,  gain. 

Acquirer  (ak-kwIr'drX  n.    A  person  who 

acquires. 
AnqwiHwg  f  (ak-kwlf'ingl  n.   Acquirement; 

acqiiisition.    '  The  aomuringt  of  his  father's 

profession.'    Sir  R.  Naunton, 

Aoqulry  \  (ak-kwl'riX  n.    Acquirement 

No  art  requireth  more  hard  study  and  pain  toward 
the  mcfMiry  of  it  than  contentmeaL  Barrrm. 

Aoqiiigible(ak-kwiE'i-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
acquired.    [Rare.] 

Ao|ulsit6t(ak1cwis-it).a.  Acquired;  gained. 
'  Tnree  (notions) being  innate,  and  flveocgui- 
tile.'    Burton. 

Aoq;illBitlon  (ak-kwi-zi'shon).  n.  [L.  aequi- 
eitvo,  from  oe^titro,  acquitUum,  See  Ac- 
quiRX.]  1.  The  act  of  acquiring;  as,  a  man 
takes  plessure  in  the  acquisition  of  property 
as  well  as  in  the  possession.  *  The  aoquiaition 
or  loss  of  a  province.'  Maeaulay.—%  The 
thing  acquired  or  gained:  generally,  but  not 
uniformly,  applied  to  material  gains.  See 
AOQUIRUIBNT.  2. 

The  Cromwellians  were  Induced  to  relinquish  one- 
third  of  their  acquisitions.  Macauiay. 

AcqnisttlTe  (ak-kwiz'it-iy),  a.    1.  Acquired. 

[Rare.] 

He  died  not  in  his  acguititiv*,  but  in  his  native  soiL 

H'oeton. 

2.  DiqxMod  to  make  acquisitions;  having 
a  propenai^  to  acquire  property;  as,  an 
acquititioe  disposition. 

Acqnlsittyaly  (ak-kwizat-iv-liX  adv.  In  an 
acquisitive  manner;  by  way  of  acquisition. 

AoaoiiitlyenesB  (ak-kwiz'it-iv-nesX  n. 
1.  State  or  quality  of  being  acquisitive ; 
a  propensity  to  acquire  property.  —  2.  In 
phren.  the  organ  to  which  is  attributed 
the  function  of  producing  the  desire  to 
acquire  and  possess  in  general,  apart  from 
the  uses  of  the  objects.    See  cut  Phrbm- 

OLOOT. 

A0(Illllitor(ak-kwi2'it-«r).  n.  One  who  makes 
acquisitiona    C.  Richardton.    [Rare.] 

AOfalltt(ak-kwist'Xn.  [  See  AcqussT.  ] 
'  New  acmtiH  of  true  experience. '   Milton. 

Aoqutt  (ak-kwit^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  acquitted; 
ppr.  ocotutftn^.  [Fr.  ocTuiMer,  to  discharge, 
to  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  a  claim— L.  ad, 
to,  and  quietue,  at  rest,  ouiet  ]  1.  To  releaae 
or  discharge  from  an  obligation,  accusation, 
guilt,  censure,  suspicion,  or  whatever  ia  laid 
against  or  upon  a  person  as  a  charge  or 
duty;  to  set  free;  specifically,  in  law,  to  pro- 
noimce  not  guilty;  as,  the  jury  aeauitted  the 

{>riaoner;  we  acanUt  a  man  of  evil  intentions: 
t  is  followed  Dv  qf  before  the  thing;  to 
acquit  from  is  obsolete.— 2. t  To  make  full 
payment  for;  to  atone  for.    [Rare.] 

Till  life  to  death  a<ywKr  my  forced  offence.   SMaJb. 

S.  With  the  reflodve  pronoun,  (a)  to  clear 
one's  sell 

Pray  God  he  may  acquit  Aim  (himself)  of  su«T>icion  I 

(6)  To  behave;  to  bear  or  conduct  one's 
aeif ;  as.  the  soldier  acquitted  himee{/^  well 
in  battle;  the  orator  acquitted  him$e{f 
indiilerently.  —  Stn.  To  clear,  diacharge, 
release,  set  free,  absolve,  pardon,  forgive. 
Acquit  (ak-kwitO^  pp.    Acquitted. 

Ne  do  I  wish 

To  be  acquit  from  my  continual  smart.    Sptnstr. 

Acquite  (ak-kwit^,  v.  t    To  requite. 

Midst  foes  (as  champion  of  the  faith)  he  meat 
That  pafane  or  cypress  should  his  paines  acquite. 

Carrm. 

Aoqultmailt  (ak-kwif  mentX  n.  The  act  of 
acquitting,  or  state  of  being  acquitted;  ac- 
qmttaL    [Rare.] 


S 


Acquittal  (ak-kwifalX  n.  The  act  of  ac- 
quitting, or  state  of  being  acquitted;  spe- 
cifically, in  tov,  (a)  a  judicial  setting  free 
or  deliverance  from  the  charge  of  an  offence 
by  pronoimcing  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
>)  needom  from  entries  and  molestations 
)y  a  supcorior  lord  for  services  issuing  out  of 
lands.    CwoeU. 

Acquittance  (ak-kwit'ansX  n.   1.  The  act  of 
acquitting  or  oischarging  from  a  debt  or  any 
other  liability;  the  state  of  being  so  dis- 
charged. 
Now  nuHt  your  cooadence  my  MyiMMuKV  seaL  5AaA. 

2.  The  writing  which  is  evidence  of  a  dia- 
charge; a  receipt  in  full,  which  bars  a  further 
demand. 

You  can  produce  acquittances  for  such  a  sum.  SMaM. 

3.  t  The  act  of  clearing  one's  self.  '  Being  sus- 
pected and  put  for  their  acout(tane0  to  take 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Acquittance  t  (ak-kwit'ansX  «.  t  To  acquit 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittat$ct  me 
From  aU  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereot  5AaA. 

Aoraie  t  (a-kr&zOi  f  '•  [Fr.  ienuer,  to  break, 
to  destroy.  See  Crazb.]  To  impair;  to 
deatroy.  'My  substance  impaired,  my  credit 
aerated.'    Oateaigne. 

Aorag7,t  Aeraila  t  (ak'ra-si,  a-kra'si-a),  n. 
rOrTaMTiMta,  intemperateness— a.priv.,  and 
cratos,  power.]  Excess;  surfeit;  intemper- 
ance; incontinence. 

Acrasies,  whether  of  the  body  or  robid.  occasion 
great  uneasiness.  Cornish. 

Aeraiet(a-kr&sO.  V.t  [Prefix  a,  intens..  and 
ertue  (which  see)i]  To  make  crazy;  to  in- 
fatuate.   '  I  aerazed  waa.'    Mir.  for  Mage. 

Acre  (ilc^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ocsr,  ctcer,  a  field; 
thia  is  a  widely-spread  word,  comp.  D.  akker, 
IceL  oJbr.  Dan.  aqer,  O.  acker,  Goth,  akrt, 
arable  land,  a  field ;  and  the  cog.  L.  ager. 
Or.  agroe.  Per.  agar,  Armenian  aaoroA.  Skr. 
t^ra,  a  field.  From  root  o^.  oJt,  as  in  L 
ago,  IceL  aka,  to  drive,  the  word  probably 
meaning  originally  the  place  to  or  over 
which  cattle  were  driven;  a  pasture.  Aoom 
is  probably  from  this  root,  meaning  origin- 
ally fruit  or  produce.]  I.  Originally,  an  open, 
ploughed,  or  sowed  field.  This  significs^on 
waa  gradually  lost  after  the  acre  was  made 
a  definite  measure  of  surface,  which  waa  first 
done  by  an  aotpaased  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  Edward  IIL  '  My  bosky  acres  and  my 
unahmbbed  down.'  Shak.  'Over  whose 
acres  walked  those  blessed  feet'  Shak.-^ 
2.  A  quantity  of  land,  containing  IfiO  square 
rods  or  perches,  or  4840  square  yards.  This 
is  the  English  statute  or  imperial  aore  which 
ia  emploved  over  the  United  Kingdom  and 
ita  cofoniea  and  in  the  United  Statea,  though 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  req>ecUvely  an 
acreof  their  own,  which  is  still  to  some  extent 
used  in  measurementa.  The  Scotch  acre 
is  larger  than  the  English,  as  it  containa 
0104*128  square  yarda,  48  Scotch  acrea  being 
equal  to  61  English  acrea.  The  Iriah  acre 
ia  also  larBox*  thin  the  English,  inasmuch  ss 
100  Irish  acrea  are  nearly  equivalent  to 
162  English  acrea.— God'«  acre,  God's  field; 
the  church-yard. 

I  like  that  ancient  Saaon  phrase,  wUch  calto 
The  burial-ground  Goifs  acre  I    It  is  iust ; 

It  consecrates  each  grare  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleepinig  dust 

Lot%g/oUow. 

AcreaUe  (ft1c6r-a-bl).  a.  According  to  the 
acre;  measured  or  estimated  in  acres  or  by 
the  acre. 

The  aereakte  produce  of  the  two  methods  was 
nearly  the  same.  Complete  Farmer. 

Acreage  (&1(6r-ftj),  n.  The  number  of  acres 
in  apiece  of  land:  acres  taken  collectively: 
as,  the  acreage  of  Britain. 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 

Stands  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to.   Temtyson. 

Acred  (&1cArdX  o.  Possessing  acres  or  landed 
property :  used  chiefly  in  composition ;  as, 
' Large -acrv4  men.'  Pope,  'Many -acred 
men.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

Acre-dale  (&1c«rdal).  n.  [A.  Sax.  ceeer,  a 
field,  and  d<e{.  a  division.  See  Dbal.1  Land 
in  a  common  field,  different  parts  of  which 
are  held  by  different  proprietors.  [Provin- 
cial En{rtiah.] 

Acre-lkgnt  (ftlc^r-fltX  n.  [Acre,  a  field,  and 
Jight]  A  kind  of  duel  in  the  open  field 
formerly  fought  by  single  combatants. 
Engli^  and  Scotch,  on  the  debatable  land 
between  the  frontiera  of  their  respective 
kingdoms 

Acre-ahOt  (&'k6r-flhot).  n.  [Acre,  a  fleUl, 
and  thot,  proportion,  reckoning.  See  Scot.  } 
A  local  land-tax  or  charge.  Dugdale. 


eh.  8c  kwA;     g,  fo;     J.  /ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tbsg\     TH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  toig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  arurc— See  KIT. 
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Acrid  (ak'rid),  a.  [L.  aeer,  aeriti,  acre,  sharp; 
Ft.  dere;  root  ae.  (See  AOID.)  The  termink- 
tion  in  this  word  may  hare  arisen  from  a 
spuriouB  form  eieridui  perhaps  used  in  mo- 
dem scientific  Latin.  ]  1.  Sharp  or  biting  to 
the  taste;  pnngent;  bitter;  as,  acrid  salts.— 
2.  Severe;  vimlent;  violent;  stinging.  *  Acrid 
temper.'  Cowper.  —Acrid  substances  are 
those  which  excite  in  the  organs  of  taste  a 
sensation  of  pungency  and  heat,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  irritate  and  inflame  it — 
Aaid  poitont,  including  those  also  called 
corrosive  and  eteharotiCt  are  those  which  irri- 
tate, corrode,  or  bum  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied,  producing  intense  burning  sen- 
sation, and  acute  pain  in  the  alimentary 
canaL  They  include  concentrated  acids 
and  alkalies,  compounds  of  mercury,  ar- 
senic, copper,  dc. 

Acrid  (alrrid),  n.  An  acrid  poison.  'A 
powerful  acnd.'    Pereira. 

Acrldia,  AcrldU (a-kridla. a-krid1-IX n. pi. 
See  ACKIDIDJL 

Acrldlan  (a-krid'i-an),  n.  One  of  the  Acri- 
did». 

Acrldlda  (a-krid'i-ddX  n.  A  family  of  or- 
thopterous  insects  containing  the  grasshop- 
pers.  All  the  species  of  this  family  can  leap. 

Acridity  (a-kridl-tiX  n.  8ine  m  Acridnee$. 

Acrldness  (ak'rid-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  acrid  or  pungent. 

Acrimonious  (ak-n-md'ni-nsXa.  L  Abound- 
ing in  acrimony  or  acridness;  acrid;  bitter; 
corrosive.  '  If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  ac- 
rimonious and  bitter  of  itself.'  Harvey.— 
2.  Fia.  severe;  bitter;  virulent;  caustic; 
stinging :  applied  to  language,  temper,  and 
the  Uke.  *Acrimonunu  contempt  John- 
son. 'An  amimmuna conflict'  Macaulay. 
[The  latter  is  now  the  commoner  sense.] 

AcrlmoniOlUly  (ak-ri-md'ni-us-liX  adv.  In 
an  acrimonious  manner;  sharply;  bitterly; 
pungentlv. 

Acrlmonloniiiess  (ak-ri-md'ni-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  acrimonious. 

Acrimony  {ak'ri-mo-niX  n.  [L.  aerimonia, 
sharpness,  from  acris,  sharp  (see  Acn>).  and 
afllx  monia.]  1.  A  quality  of  bodies  which 
corrodes,  dissolves,  or  destroys  others;  also, 
harshness  or  extreme  bitterness  of  taste; 
pungency. 

Those  milks  (in  certain  plants)  have  all  an  «rri- 
fH0ny,  though  one  would  think  they  should  be  leni- 
tive. Bat»H, 

2.  Pig.  sharpness  or  severity  of  temper;  bit- 
terness of  expression  proceeding  from  anger, 
iU-nature,  or  petulance;  pungencv;  viru- 
lence. *  Acrimony  and  indignation.  South, 
*A  critnony  of  voice  and  gesture. '  Bp.  HcukeL 
—Acrimony,  Asperity,  Harshness,  Tartness. 
Acrimony  expr^aes  a  high  degree  of  bitter- 
ness of  language  proceeding  nrom  a  soured 
or  malignant  temper;  asperity  refers  rather 
to  the  manner  than  the  disposition,  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  anv  malignitv  of 
temper,  but  may  be  due  to  a  reeling  of  Just 
indignation;  harshness  generally  impUes  an 
undue  measure  of  asperitv;   tartness  ex- 

Eresses  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of 
ittemesB,  and  usually  implTes  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wit 
Noorder  of  men  have  an  enmity  of  more  Mcrimpny. 

The  orators  of  the  opposition  dedaned  against 
him  with  great  animation  and  atptrity.     Macauiay. 

Mjr  needful  seeming  hmrshness,  pardon  it. 

TtMHyson. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply.     Cnvftr. 

Aorltla  (a-krisl-aX  n.  [Or.  neg.  prefix  a, 
and  krisis,  judgment]  A  condition  of  dis- 
ease in  which  no  Judgment  can  be  formed, 
or  in  which  an  unfavourable  Judgment  must 
be  given.    Dunglison. 

Aoruy  (ak'ri-siX  fi.  [See  Aorisia.]  [Rare.] 
1.  Same  as  Jeruio.— 8.  In  judiciousness. 

Aorlta  (ak'ri-U).  n.  pi.  [Or.  akrUos,  indis- 
cernible.] K  name  of  the  lower  Radiata, 
now  called  ^Totoioa,  having  no  distinct  dis- 
cernible nervous  system,  as  sponges. 

Aorltan,  Aorlte  (ak'ri-tan.  ak'ritX  n.  One 
of  the  Acrita. 

AcrlUcal(akritlk-al).a.  In  m^  (a)  having 
no  crisis;  as,  an  aeritical  abscess.  (6)  Oiv- 
ing  no  indications  of  a  crisis ;  as,  aeritical 
sjrmptoma 

Acrliude  (ak'ri-tfldX  n.  [See  Acrid.]  An 
acrid  quality;  blttemeas  to  the  taste;  biUng 
heat    [Rare  ) 

Acrl^t  (ak'ri-tiX  n.  [L.  acritas,  sharpness. 
See  Acrid,  Ac.]  Sharpness;  keen  severity; 
strictness.  '  The  aenty  of  prudence,  and 
severity  of  judgment'    Bacon. 

Aoroamatlc  Aoroam&tlcal  (akY&-a-mat^- 
ik.  aTrd-a-maflk-alX  a.  [QT.akroamatikos, 
from  akroaomai,  to  hear.)    Abstruse;  per-  \ 


tainin^  to  deep  learning,  and  opposed  to 
exoterte.  Aristotle's  lectures  were  of  two 
kinds:  acroatic,acroa7natie, or  esoteri€,w]^ch 
were  intended  for  hearing  only  and  were 
not  committed  to  writing,  and  were  deli- 
vered to  a  class  of  select  disciples,  who  had 
been  previously  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  learning ;  and  exoteric,  which  were  deli- 
vered in  public.  The  former  respected  be- 
ing, Ood.  and  nature;  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  latter  were  logic,  rhetoric,  and  policy. 

We  read  no  acMroamatic  lectures.         Halts, 

Aristotle  was  wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  read- 
ings into  acrpamtatictU  and  exoterical.  Haits. 

AcroamatlCB  (ak^rd-a-maf'iks),  n.  pi.  Aris- 
totle's lectures  on  the  more  subtle  parts  of 
philosophy.    See  Aoroamatic. 

AcroatlC  (ak-r6-afik),  a.  [Or.  dkroatikos, 
pertaining  to  hearins,  from  akroaomai,  to 
hear.]  Abstruse.  Same  as  Acroamatie 
(which  seeX 

Acroatlcs  (ak-rd-at'iksX  n.  pL  Same  asAc- 
rotmiatics. 

AcrolMlt  (alc'rO-bat),  n.  [Or.  akrobated,  to 
Ko  on  tip-toe,  to  climb  upwards— oArrof, 
high,  on  the  tip  of  anything,  and  bain6,  to 
go.]  A  rope-dancer;  also,  one  who  prac- 
tises high  vaulting,  or  similar  feats  of  per- 
sonal a^lity,  as  tumbling,  throwing  somer- 
saults, oc 

Acrobatea  (a-krol/at-dz),  n.  [Or.  akros,  high, 
and  baind,  to  go.]  A  sub-genus  of  Petau- 
rus,  a  genus  of  marsupial  animals,  family 
PhalangistidsB,  indigenous  to  Australia,  con- 


Opossum  Mouse  (Acrc^tUes  ^gm^itj). 

taining  the  opossum  mouse  {A.  pjfgmafus), 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Marsupialia.  It 
is  hardly  larger  than  a  mouse,  and  has  a 
parachute. 

Acrocarpl  (ak-rfi-karpa),  n.  pL  [Or.  akros, 
highest,  ana  karpos,  fruit]  In  hot.  a  divi- 
sion of  the  mosses  containing  the  species  in 
which  the  capsule  terminates  the  growth  of 
a  primary  axis. 

Acrocarpons  (ak-rd-kiUp'usX  a.  In  hot  ap- 
plied to  mosses  whose  flower  terminates 
the  growth  of  a  primary  axis;  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Acrocarpl 

The  flower  of  mosses  either  terminates  the  growth 
of  a  primary  axis  iacracar^tit),  or  the  flower  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  an  axis  of  the  second  or  third 
order  {/leur»car;i^cMs).  Sacks. 

Aoro06pliallC(ak'r6-sd-fal"ik).a.  [Or.oArrof, 
high, and  ArepAol^,  the  head.]  InetAn.aterm 
applied  to  the  pvramidal  or  high-skulled 
tribes  of  men,  or  to  their  skulls. 

Acrooerauntan  (ak^rd-sd-ri^^'ni-an),  a.  [Or. 
akron,  a  summit,  and  keraunos,  thunder] 
An  epithet  applied  to  certain  mountains 
in  the  north  of  Epirus  in  Oreece.  They 
project  into  the  Adriatic,  and  were  so 
termed  from  being  often  struck  with  light- 
ning.   Written  also  Akrokeraunian. 

The  thunder-hills  of  fear, 
The  «rrwcrmMWMM  mountains  of  old  name. 

Syrtm. 

Acrochordon  (ak-r6-kord'onX  n.  [Or. ,  from 
akros,  high,  extreme,  and  ehordi,  a  string.  ] 
An  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with  a  slender 
base. 

Acrodnns  (ak-rO-sI'nus),  n.  [Or.  akron, 
point  kined,  I  move.  ]  A  genus  of  longicom 
coleopterous  insects,  family  Cerambycidn, 
so  called  from  having  the  spine  on  each  side 
of  the  thorax  movable.  A .  longimanus,  the 
harlequin  beetle  of  South  America,  is  the 
type.  It  is  2^  inches  long,  with  antennsB  5, 
and  fore-legs  alone  4  inches  in  lengths 

Acrooomla  (ak-rd-kd'mi-a).  n.  [Or.  akros, 
extreme,  and  kdmi,  a  tuft]  A  genus  of 
tropical  American  plants,  nat  onler  Pal- 
maceie.  allied  to  the  cocoa-palm.  The  spe- 
cies include  some  of  the  most  majestic 
palms,  80  or  40  feet  high,  and  crowned  with 
a  tuft  of  gigantic  leaves.  A .  aculeata  has  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  and  yields 
a  small  round  fruit,  with  a  thin,  sweetish, 
astringent  pulp,  and  a  nut  with  a  white 
edible  kernel    See  Macaw-trke. 

Acrodactylum  (ak-rd-dak'til-um),  n.  [Or. 
akros,  l^h,  uppermost,  and  daktylos,  a 
digit]  'The  upper  surface  of  each  digit  in 
a  bird. 

Aorodont  (ak'rft-dontX  n.    [Or.  akros,  high. 


on  the  top,  and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  A 
term  common  to  those  lacertian  reptiles 
which  have  their  teeth  united  at  the  top  of 
the  alveolar  ridge. 

Acrodont  (ak'r6-dontX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  acrodonts;  characterized  by 
an  arrangement  of  the  teeth  like  that  of  the 
acrodonts. 

Acrodns  (ak'rd-dusX  n.  [See  ACRODoirr.) 
A  genus  of  placoid  fossil  fishes,  vulgarly 
styled  /ossU  leeches,  with  large  enamelled 
striated  teeth.  The  teeth  es|>ecially  are 
common  in  the  chalk  and  oolite. 

Acrogen  (ak'r6-JenX  n.  [Or.  akros,  hi^.  on 
the  top,  and  gennad,  to  produce.]  An  ac- 
rosenous  plant  In  bot  the  acrogens  form 
a  uvision  of  the  (^Tptogamia,  disUnguished 
by  the  habits  of  growth  and  the  mode  of 
impregnation  from  the  Thallogens.  They 
have  true  stems  with  leafy  appendages  (ex- 
cepting the  Riccias  and  Marcnantias),  and 
the  embryonic  sac  is  impregnated  by  the 
spermatozoids.  They  are  divided  into  two 
groups:— (a)  Those  composed  wholly  of 
cellular  tissue,  the  charas,  liverworts,  and 
mosses ;  and  (h)  Those  in  which  vascular 
tissue  is  present,  the  ferns,  horsetails,  irfll- 
worts,  and  club-mosses.— 7%«  age  </  acro- 
gens, in  geol.  the  carboniferous  era,  when 
acrogens  were  the  characteristic  vegetable 
forms. 

Acrogenons  (a-kroJ'en-usX  a.  Increaaing 
by  growtJi  at  the  summit,  as  the  tree-ferns; 
pertaining  to  the  acrogens. 

Acrognathns  Qi-krog'na-thusXn.  [Qr.akros, 
high,  and  ffnalhos,  the  Jaw.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  fishes  of  the  salmon  family,  occurring 
in  the  lower  chalk. 

Acrography  (a-krog'ra-flX  n.  [Or.  akros, 
high ,  and  graphd,  to  write  or  enmve.  ]  The 
art  of  producing  designs  in  relief  on  netal 
or  stone  by  etching,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
printing  from  them  along  with  type,  and 
thus  superseding  wood-engraving. 

Acroke,t  a.  Crooked;  awkward.  'The  mat- 
ter is  acroke.'  Chaucer.  Written  also  A- 
crooke. 

Acrolein,  Acrolelne  (a-krda6-in).  n.  [Or. 
eUcros,  high,  on  the  top,  and  L.  otettm,  oH } 
(C.H4O.)  A  colourless  limpid  liquid  ob- 
tained by  distilling  glycerine  with  add  po- 
.tassium  sulphate.  This  substance  is  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  tkttj 
bodies,  such  as  an  ordinary  candle;  it  has  a 
most  intensely  irritating  odour.  Acrolein 
is  the  aldehyde  of  the  allyl  series.    See 

ALLTL. 

AcroUth  (ak'rd-UthX  n.    [Or.  akros,  hi^ 
extreme,  and  lithos,  a  stone.]    In  arch,  and 
sculp,  a  statue,  of  which  only  the  extreml- 
tiM  are  stone. 

AcroUtban  (a-krolith-anX  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  acrolith ;  formed  like  an  acrolith;  as. 
an  acrdithan  statue. 

Acromial  (a-krd'mi-alXa.  In  anat  relating 
to  the  acromion. 

Acromion  (a-krd'mi-onX  n.  [Or.  akros,  high, 
extreme,  and  Omos,  shoulder.  ]  In  anat  thai 
process  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  which 
receives  the  extreme  part  of  the  clavicle, 
and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  deltoid 
and  trapezius  muscles. 

Acromonogrammatlc  (a-krom'o-n6-gram- 
mat^'ikX  n.  and  a.  [Or.  akros,  extreme, 
monos,  alone,  and  gramma,  a  letter.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  poetical  composition  in 
which  every  verse  begins  with  the  sam» 
letter  as  that  with  which  the  preceding 
verse  ends. 

Acro-narooUcB  (ak'rd-nlir-koriks).  n.  pL 
[Or.  akros,  extreme,  and  £.  narcotics.]  A 
division  of  poisons,  chieflv  of  vegetable 
origin,  which  irritate  and  mflame  ue  ali- 
mentuy  canal,  and  act  on  the  Imdn  and 
spinal  cord,  producing  stupor,  coma,  para- 
lysis, and  convulsions.  Called  also  Aareottco- 
aerids  or  Narcotico-irritants. 

Acronyq,  Acronycal  (a-kron'lk,  a-kronlk- 
alX  a.  [Or.  akros.  extreme,  and  nyx,  night) 
In  astron.  culminating  at  midnight:  said 
of  a  star  which  rises  as  the  sun  sets,  and 
sets  as  the  sun  rises,  and  is.  therefore^  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun:  opposed  to  eosmteal. 
Spelled  also,  though  improperly,  Aenmic, 
Aeronical. 

Acronycally  (a-kron'ik-al-li).  adv.  In  an 
acronycal  manner;  so  as  to  culminate  at 
midnight  A  star  is  said  to  rise  and  set 
acronycally  when  it  rises  as  the  sun  sets* 
and  sets  as  the  sun  rises. 

Acropetal  (ak'rft-pet-alX  a.  [Or.  akros,  top. 
and  petaUm,  a  leaf.]  In  bot  haviitt  an 
origin  succcMively  nearer  the  top  of  the 
axis,  as  leaves. 


Pite,  fikr.  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;       tftbe,  tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     y,  80.  tey. 
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lim(ak-iO-p<y'dl-iunXnv  [Or.  akro$, 
the  iiaip.  and  potts,  foot  ]  In  vfol.  the  upper 
>aH*ce  of  the  whole  foot 

AaopoUB(A-krop'o-lia).ii.  [Or.  airof,  hiffh. 
and  poti*,  a  dty.  ]  The  citadel  of  a  Oredan 
dt7.  nmalljr  attuaied  on  an  eminence  com- 
maiidhn  the  town,  and  itronff  by  nature  or 
art ;  that  of  Athena  contained  aome  of  the 
tneat  boOdJngi  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Par- 
thenon and  Erechtheuiu. 

AfiTOMIimt  (ak'rd-sn-niB).  n.  [Or.  akro$, 
extreme,  and  $auro$,  a  lisard.1  An  extra- 
ordinary foMil  reptile,  with  thirty  or  forty 
teeth,  uid  a  broad  cheek-bone  proceti,  oc- 
cvrlag  In  the  triaa  aandstonee  of  South 
Afrtea. 

AOMplrt  (ak'rS-apir),  n.  [Or.  akro»,  highest 
and  tpHrOt  a  q>ire, or  spiral  line.]  The  first 
leaf  which  rises  abore  the  ground  when  com 
gsffwtnates ;  also  the  rudunentary  stem  or 
Irst  leaf  which  appears  in  malted  grain; 
the  dtreloped  plumule  of  the  seed. 

Aflnwplrtd  (aTrft-spIrdX  a.  Having  or  ex- 
hlbttmg  the  acnMpure ;  espedally,  in  malt- 
wtakitu,  a  term  applied  to  the  grains  of  bar- 
ley which  have  sprouted  so  far  as  to  exhibit 
the  blade  or  plumule  end,  the  root  or  radicle 
also  appearing. 

AATOepormu  (arlnx/spdr-usX  a.  [Or.  olrot, 
a  sununit,  and  tporot,  seed.]  A  term  apel- 
lative  of  one  of  the  two  modes  in  which 
fruit  la  formed  in  fungi  In  this  method 
the  qtores  are  naked  and  produced  at  the 
tips  of  cella.  For  the  other  method  see 
AsciasBocs 

A  crow  (a-kro«7>  P'^-  [Prefix  a,  and  erost.] 
L  From  side  to  side:  opposed  to  oIoim, 
which  is  in  the  direction  of  the  length; 
athwart;  ouite  over:  as,  a  bridge  is  laid 
ocreai  a  river.  —  2.  Intersecting ;  passing 
over  at  any  angle ;  as,  a  line  pasung  oeroet 


(»>kroeO.  adv.    1.  From  one  aide  to 


H« 


^  With  mna  mctws, 

Kfcilliig  on  his  couotry's  lots. 


DrydtH. 


%  Advenely:  oontrarlly.  'Things  go  octms.' 
Mir.  far  Mam.^S.i  Used  as  a  k&d  of  ex- 
rlamatkw  wnen  a  sally  of  wit  miscarried, 
In  aUnaion  to  failure  when  Jousting,  as  at 
the  quintain.  *Ooodfaith.aero«t/*  Shak. 
—To  hrtak  aerou.  in  tUting,  to  allow  one's 
spear  by  awkwardness  to  be  broken  across 
by  the  bodv  of  the  adversary,  instead  of  by 
the  posh  of  the  point 

Om  uid  he  *rmJkt  mer*ss.       Sir  P.  Sidft^. 


(a-kroa'tik).  n.  [Or.  akrottiehum, 
an  aenistk  — olrot,  extreme,  and  fticho$, 
ordororvcne.]  L  A  composition  in  verse, 
In  which  the  first  or  the  first  and  last,  or 
vwrtain  other  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  in 
order,  form  a  name,  title,  motto,  ac,  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  'Anagrams, 
rtaronograms.  meroaHc*.'  Bmion.  —  ^  A 
Bebrew  poem  of  which  the  Initial  letters 
uf  the  linee.  or  stsnras,  were  made  to  run 
over  the  lettcn  of  the  alphabet  in  their 
order.  Twelve  of  the  psalms  are  of  this 
cfaarmetcr,  of  which  Psalm  cxix.  is  the  best 


(a-kros'tikX  a.  That  relates  to  or 
coatatoa  an  acrostic:  aa,  aeroatie  rerses. 

AorottleftUy  (a-kros'tik-al-UX  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic 

Amotailtaim(>k>r6-tir^sl-nm),  n.  [Or.  akro§, 
hUheet,  and  tanot^  tarsna.  sole  of  the  foot] 
In  «iiat  the  upper  surface  of  the  tarsus. 
Av«Tamv& 

AerOt«lratte(ftk'r6-tel.<rtik).a.  (Or.olrros, 
cxtnoM.  sod  telstttf,  end.]  Boelu.  an  ap- 
peOatkm  glvan  to  anything  added  to  the 
cod  of  a  naafan  or  hynm.  as  a  doxology. 

Aarot«r(ak'ro-tAr).n.  Same  as  ileroeen'ufiL 

AerotertAl  (ak-r^td'ri-alX  A.  Pertaining  to 
the  acroterium:  aa,  aendinitU  ornaments. 

Acrolirtimi  (akr6-t£'rl-umX  n.  pL  Aero- 


AAA.  AcroledA 


»(ak-rM£'ri-aX  [Or.  oArolA'ftm^  a  sum- 
apex,  from  atnrn,  higtieat]    I.  In  arek. 


an  ornament,  the  apex  or  angles  of  a  pedi- 
ment The  term  is  generally  restricted  to 
the  small  pedestals  placed  on  the  apex  and 
angles  of  a  pediment  for  the  sup];>ort  of 
statues  or  other  ornaments.  It  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  pinnacles  or  other  ornaments 
on  the  horizontal  copings  or  parapets  of 
buildings,  and  which  are  sometimes  called 
acroteruu  ornaments.— 2.  In  anat  an  ex- 
tremity of  the  human  body,  as  a  hand,  a 
foot  Ac. 

ACTOthaniglTUB  (ak-rd-thaiai-]i''n6X  n.  pi. 
[Or.  tUerot,  extreme,  thaUos,  a  thallus  or 
frond,  and  g&nnad,  to  produce.]  In  bat.  a 
term  forcryptogamic  plants  which  increase 
only  at  the  top,  and  have  thalli  in  place  of 
leavea. 

Acrothymlon  (ak-ro-thim'i-onX  n.  [Or. 
akrot,  extreme,  and  thytnoM,  thyme.]  In 
vned  a  rugose  wart,  with  a  narrow  basis  and 
broad  top,  compared  by  Celsus  to  the  flower 
of  thyme.    Called  also  Thvmus. 

Acreuo  (a-krof  ik),  a.  [L.L  aeroHctu,  from 
Or.  akroM,  extreme.]  Belonging  to  or  affect- 
ing external  surface;  as,  turotie  diseases. 

Acrotomous  (a-krot'6-mus).  a.  [Or.  akrot, 
extreme,  and  tomoi,  a  cutting.  ]  In  nunera^. 
having  a  cleavage  parallel  to  the  top  or 
base. 

Aoryllo  (a-kril'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
acrolein.— ilcrvlw  acid  OC^HaOs).  an  agree- 
ably smelling  liquid,  producea  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  acrolein.  This  acid  is  monobasic, 
and  its  salta  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Act  (aktX  V.  i  [L.  ago,  actum,  to  exert  power, 
to  put  in  motion,  to  do ;  Or.  ag6,  to  lead ; 
allied  to  Icel  aka,  to  drive,  and  probably 
to  E.  acre  (which  seeXl  1.  To  exert  power; 
to  produce  effects;  as,  the  stomach  acts  upon 
food;  the  will  actt  upon  the  body  in  produc- 
ing motion. 
How  body  acts  upon  the  impattivc  mind.     Garth. 

2.  To  be  in  action  or  motion ;  to  carry  into 
effect  a  purpose  or  determination  oif  the 
mind. 

He  hangs  between  In  doubt  to  met  or  rest.     /V>r. 

8.  To  behave,  demean,  or  conduct  one's 
self,  as  in  morals,  private  duties,  or  public 
oSlces. 

He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

P.  7.  BaiUy. 

4.  To  perform,  as  an  actor ;  to  represent  a 
character ;  to  feign ;  aa,  he  acU  veiy  well ; 
he  is  onlv  acting.  —To  actup  to,  to  equal  in 
action;  to  perform  an  action  or  series  of 
actions  correspondent  to;  to  fulfil;  as,  he 
has  acted  up  to  his  engagement  or  his  advan- 
tages. 

Aot  (aktX  v.t.  I.  To  transact ;  to  do  or  per- 
form. 

Thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  Oft  her  earthy  and  abhmr'd  commands.     ShaJt. 

Industry  doth  het[tt  ease  by  procuring  ipood  habits 
and  facility  of  amn^  things  expedient  lor  us  to  do. 

Barrvw. 

2.  To  represent  as  real;  to  perform  on  or  as 
on  the  stage;  to  play;  hence,  to  feign  or 
counterfeit ;  as,  to  ace  Macbeth ;  to  act  the 
same  part  nightly.  'With  acUd  fear  the 
villain  thus  pursued.'  Dryden.— ^  To  per- 
form the  office  of ;  to  assume  the  character 
of ;  as,  to  act  the  hero. — 1 1  To  put  in  action; 
to  actuate. 

Most  people  In  tiie  wodd  are  aettd  by  levity  and 
humour.  S0utM. 

Self-love,  the  sprii^  of  motion,  otfr  the  souL    Po^. 

Act  (akt).  n.  1.  That  which  is  being  done 
or  which  has  been  done;  the  exertion  of 
power;  the  effect  of  which  power  exerted  is 
the  cause;  as.  the  act  of  giving  or  receiving; 
a  deed.  In  this  sense  it  denotes  an  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body. 

Illustrious  aets  h^  raptures  do  infuse.     H^ailer. 

—In  the  act,  in  the  actual  performance  or 
commission:  said  especially  of  persons  who 
are  caught  when  engaged  in  some  misdeed. 

This  woman  was  taken  im  the  very  att.     Jn.  vlii.  4. 

—In  act  to,  prepared  or  ready  to;  on  the 
very  point :  implying  a  certain  bodily  dis- 
position or  posture;  as,  in  act  to  strike. 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  ttand 
In  met  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand. 

2.  A  state  of  realitr  or  real  existence,  aa  op- 
posed to  a  possibility;  actuality. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  met,  but  in 
possibility,  what  they  afterwards  grow  to  be. 

Hooker. 

8.  A  part  or  division  of  a  play  performed 
without  interruption,  in  which  a  definite 
and  coherent  portion  of  the  plot  is  repre- 
sented; generally  subdivided  into  smaller 


portions,  called  icenee.  —  4.  Tbe  result  of 
public  deliberation,  or  tbe  decision  of  a 

J>rince,  legislative  body,  council,  court  of 
ustice,  or  magistrate;  a  decree,  edict  Uw. 
statute,  judgment  resolve,  award,  determi- 
nation ;  as.  an  act  of  parliament ;  an  act  of 
the  Oeneral  Assemblv  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.-6.  In  English  universities,  a  thesis 
maintained  in  public  by  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  or  to  show  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  At  Oxf(»^  the  occasion  when 
masters  and  doctors  complete  their  degrees 
is  also  called  the  act—%.  In  law,  an  instru- 
ment or  deed  in  writing,  serving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction ; 
as,  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed.— ilct 
qf  bankruptcy.  See  undo*  Bankroptoy. — 
Act  qf  faith,  auto  de  f^  (which  aee).—Aet  qt 
Ood,  in  law,  an  accident  or  event  which 
takes  place  without  human  intervention, 
and  is  beyond  man's  control,  as  the  conse- 
quences ariaing  from  storms,  lightning,  Ac., 
and  which  no  party  is  bound  to  make  good 
to  another,  independently  of  special  con- 
tract—.dct  of  grace,  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  general  pardons  at  the  beginning 
oitineyrTeiga,Ac.— Act  of  indemnity.  See 
INDIMNITT.  —Act  of  Parliament  See  Par- 
liajucnt.  —Act  qf  sederunt,  an  ordinance 
of  the  Court  of  Session  under  authority  of 
an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  in 
1540.  by  which  the  Judges  are  empowered 
to  make  such  statutes  as  may  be  necessary 
for  expediting  justice.— wlctum,  Act  See 
ACTION. 

Acta  (Ak'UX  n.  vl  [L.]  1.  Acts. -2.  Spe- 
cifically, proceedings  in  a  legal  or  ecclesi- 
astical court  — .d eta  Sanctorum,  the  Acts 
of  the  Saints,  the  name  sometimes  applied 
to  all  collections  of  accounts  of  ancient 
sainta  and  martyrs,  both  of  the  Boman  and 
Oreek  Churches,  but  specifically  the  name 
of  a  work  begun  by  the  Bollandists,  a  societv 
of  Jesuits,  in  164S.  and  not  yet  completed, 
portions  of  it  still  appearing  at  intervals, 
it  being  carried  on  in  the  order  of  tbe  cal- 
endar. 

Act»a  (ak-t^aX  n.  [L.  acttxa,  herb-christo- 
pher,Or. akU,aktea,  the  elder,ftt)m  the  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  elder.]  A  genus 
of  planta,  nat  order  Ranunculacess,  found 
In  JBurope,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America. 
The  species  are  possessed  of  nauseous  and 
deleterious  properties.  Two  American  roe- 
cies  are  considered  to  be  a  remedy  for  me 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake— hence  called  raMe- 
snake  herbs.  A.  spieata  is  called  in  England 
herb-christopher  and  bane-berry. 

Actlan  (ak'slii-anX  a.  Belating  to  Actlum, 
a  town  and  promontory  of  Epirus:  bm,  Ac- 
tian  games,  which  were  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus to  celebrate  his  naval  victory  over 
Anthony,  near  that  town.  Sept  2,  B.O.  81. 
They  were  celebrated  every  five  years. 
Hence,  Action  years,  reckoned  from  that 
era. 

Actlncnch3ana(ak-tin-en^ki-maX  n.  [Or. 
aktis,  akHtws,  a  ray,  and  enchyma,  infu- 
sion. ]  The  radiated  cellular  tissue  of  some 
medullas;  stellate  cellular  tissue. 

AetiBg  (aktIngX  P  and  a.  Performing  duty, 
service,  or  functions;  often  applied  to  one 
who  does  the  real  work  of  an  office  for  a 
nominal  or  honorary  holder  of  the  post;  one 
who  does  interim  duty  for  a  superior  in  the 
case  of  the  tatter's  absence  or  decease. 

The  day  after  Captain   Kearney's  decease,  his 
meting  successor  made  his  appearance  aboard. 

Marryat. 

Aotlnia  (ak-tinl-aXn.  A  genus  of  zoophytes, 
belongii^c  to  tbe  Radiataof  Cuvier,  regarded 
as  the  type  of  the  class  Actinocoa,  sub-king- 
dom Coelenterata,  in  modem  classification. 
The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  is  attached  by 
one  extremity,  the  mouth  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  upper  or  free  extsemity.  Ten- 
tacles, disposed  in  concentric  ^UtoIm.  sur- 
round the  mouth,  which,  when  spread,  re- 
semble the  petals  of  a  flower ;  whence  tiie 
popular  name  animal-flowers,  sea-anemones 
f  which  seeX  They  are  not  periectlv  radial 
in  symmetiy,  the  common  polyp  of  the  sea- 
shore {A.  mesembryawthemium)  having  the 
oral  aperture  slightly  elliptical,  the  long 
axis  being  marked  by  a  tubercle  at  either 
end;  the  animal  thus  presents  a  faint  but 
well-marked  indication  of  bilateral  symme- 
try. They  move  by  alternately  contracting 
and  expanding  their  base,  and  by  Uieir  ten- 
tacles. The  species  are  often  of  brilliant 
colours,  and  many  of  them  are  eaten.    See 

AOTINOZOA. 

ActlTlladw  (ak  -  tin-ra-dS  ).  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  Coelenterata,  belonging  to  the  order  Heli- 


ch.  eteto;     A,  Re  loeA;     g.  go\     J.  job;     t,  ¥t.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB,  t^n;  th.  tAin;     w,  vig;    wh.  whig:    zh.  azure.— See  Krt. 
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anthoida,  of  which  the  genus  ActinU  is  the 
type.    See  AomciA. 

AettniC  (ak-Un'ilcXa.  L  Pertaining  to  actin- 
ism; speoiflcally,  pertaining  to  the  chemical 
rajs  of  the  son.— 8.  In  ph^og.  applied  to  a 
compound  lens  when  the  real  image  which 
it  gives  upon  the  screen  is  such  that  a  large 
numlNtf  of  those  ooloured  rays  which  exert 
chemical  acUon  upon  the  substances  com- 
posing the  sensitiTe  tablet  are  combined 
with  sufficient  of  the  luminous  rays  to  ren- 
der the  image  visible.    See  Aohmism. 

Aotlnlfarm  (ak-tin'i-formX  a.  [Or.  oJUit, 
etktinot,  a  ray,  and  L.  /orma,  form.]  Having 
a  radiated  form. 

AottnismCsk'tin-ixm).  n.  [Qr.dktit.akHnog, 
a  ray.]  1.  The  radiation  of  heat  or  light; 
or  that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  radiation  of  heat  or  Ught  — 
2.  The  property  of  the  chemical  part  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which,  as  seen  in  photography, 
produces  chemical  combinations  and  decom- 
positionsu  A  ray,  when  decomposed  by  re- 
fraction through  a  prism,  is  found  to  pos- 
sess three  properties,  viz.  the  luminous,  the 
heating,  and  the  chemical  or  actinic,  the 
two  latter  acting  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  The  actinic  property  or  force, 
or  octmitm,  begins  among  the  violet  nurs, 
and  extends  a  long  way  beyond  the  visible 
spectrum. 

Aotliiocanras(ak'tin-6-kiii^pnsX  n.  [Or. 
akti*t  aktinoi,  a  rav,  and  torpoi,  fruit]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nai  order  Alismacen;  star- 
nruit.  A.  Damaionium  is  a  British  plant, 
growing  in  ditches  and  ];k>o1s,  mocUy  in  a 
gravelly  soiL 

Aottno-chemlstry  (ak'tin-d-kem"is-tri),  n. 
Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  actinism.  See 
AcmiisiL 

Acttnograpll  (ak-tin'6-gnifX  n.  [Or.  akiii, 
a4cttnof,  a  ray,  taidgrapM,  to  writ&l  An  in- 
strument formeasuiing  and  registering  the 
variations  of  actinic  or  chemical  influence  in 
the  solar  rays,  the  intensity  of  which  bears  no 
direct  relation  to  the  quantity  of  li^t,  but 
varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  of 
the  year.  There  are  several  forms  of  this 
instrument,  all  of  them  depending  on  the 
same  principle,  namely,  the  depth  of  the 
blackening  effect  of  the  chemical  rays  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  a  sensitive  piece  of  p^^ 
for  a  given  tima 

Aottnold  (sk'tin-oidV  a.  [Or.  aktia,  aktinoi, 
a  ray,  and  eidot,  lixenesa]  Resembling  a 
rav  or  rays;  radiated. 

Aotinolda  (ak'tin-oid-a),  n.pL  A  class  of 
marine  Radiata;  the  same  with  Aetmozoa 
^which  seeY. 

AottnoUte  (ak-tin'd-UtX  n.  [Or.  aktit,  akti- 
noi,  a  ray,  and  lUhot,  a  stone.]  A  mineral, 
called  bv  Werner  gtr<Mttein  ^ray-stoneX 
nearly  allied  to  hornblende,  ana  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
iron.  —ActinolUs  adiitt,  a  metamorphic  rock 
consisting  principally  of  actinoUte,  with  an 
admixture  of  mica,  quarts,  or  feldspar;  its 
texture  is  slaty  and  foliated. 

Aodnoimo  (sk-tin'6-lit"ikX  a.  Like  or  per- 
taining to  actinolite. 

Aotlnometer  (ak-tin-om'et-toX  n.  [Or.  eUc- 
tU,  airto'noc.  a  ray,  and  matron,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  actinic  rays.  Several  of  tiiese 
instruments  have  been  invented  based  upon 
the  production  of  certain  chemical  reac- 
tions by  means  of  the  chemical  rays. 

Actinomatrlc  (ak-tin'6-met''rik),  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  actinometer,  or  the  mea- 
surement of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

Actinosoma  (ak-tin'd-sO"ma).  n.  [Or.  aktis, 
akUnoa,  a  ray.  and  a6ma,  body.]  A  term 
employed  to  designate  the  entiro  body  of 
any  actinozoto,  wnether  this  be  simple  (as 
in  the  sea-anemones)  or  composed  of  several 
sottids  (as  in  most  corals). 

Aotlnote  (ak'tin-dtX  n.  [Or.  aktia,  aktinoa, 
a  ray.]  A  radiated  mineral,  consisting  of 
sUicate  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 

Aotinoioa  (ak-tin'6-z<raX  n.  pL  [Or.  aktia, 
olrttnot.  aray,  andzAm,ananimal.]  A  class 
of  radiated,  soft  marine  zoophytes,  embrac- 
inff  the  sea-anemones,  corals,  sea-pens. 4&c  .in 
which  Uie  stomach  acts  also  as  a  lung,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mouth  by  a  space  divided 
into  chambers  by  partitions  bearing  the  re- 

G reductive  organs.  Some  are  compound, 
iving  on  a  polypidom.  some  adhere  to  rocks, 
Ac. .  and  some  are  free.  All  have  beautifully 
rayed  tentacula  arranged  around  the  mouth, 
which,  when  displayed,  present  in  some 

rera,  as  Actinia,  no  remote  resemblance 
some  of  our  finest  composite  flowers. 


Thev  are  reproduced  by  germs  thrown  out 
at  the  mouth,  by  gemmules  or  buds  devel- 

ron  the  base  of  their  disk,  and  by  divi- 
,  each  separated  part  becoming  a  com- 
plete animaL  They  present  that  strange 
generative  phenomenon  known  as  meta- 
genesis or  alternation  of  generation.  They, 
with  the  Hydrozoa,  constitute  the  sub-king- 
dom CoBlenterata. 

ActinoiOOn(ak-tin'd-z6''on),fi.  [SeeACTlNO- 
ZOA.]  An  inoividual  member  of  the  Actino- 
zoa,  whether  simple  or  compound. 

Action  (ak'shonX  n.    [L.  actio.    See  Act.] 

1.  The  state  or  nuumer  of  acting  or  being 
active,  as  opposed  to  reat;  activity;  active 
exertion;  energy  manifested  in  outward  acts; 
bustte  or  traffic  of  life;  as,  a  man  of  action. 
*  A  life  of  civic  action. '    Tannyaon, 

It  i«  necesBary  to  that  perfection  at  which  our 
present  state  is  capable  that  the  mind  and  body 
should  both  be  kept  in  acttoH.  yoktumt. 

I  myself  must  mix  with  aetttn  lest  I  wither  by  de- 
spair. Ten$^3»*H, 

2.  An  act  or  thing  done;  a  deed;  an  exploit: 
a  feat ;  spedflcally,  in  ethiea^  any  result  of 
activity  r^arded  as  proceeding  from  a 
moral  agent 

The  Lord  b  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  €k» 
tioHs  are  weighed.  t  Sam.  iL  3. 

8.  The  exertion  of  power  or  force  by  one 
thing  on  another ;  agency;  operation ;  im- 
pulse; as,  the  action  of  tdnd  upon  a  ship's 
sails.— 4.  In  poetry  and  the  drama,  the  con- 
nected series  of  events  on  which  the  interest 
of  the  piece  dei>ends;  the  main  subject  or 
fable  as  distinguished  from  an  incidental 
action  or  episode.  The  unity  of  action  to 
regarded  as  one  of  the  dramatic  unities. 

This  acti«H  should  have  three  qualifications :  first, 
it  should  be  one  action ;  secondly,  it  should  be  an 
entire  action ;  and  thirdly,  it  should  be  a  sreat  «r- 

AddisoH, 


5.  In  thtt  gesture  or  gesticulation ;  the  ex- 
ternal deportment  of  the  speaker,  or  the 
acconunodation  of  his  attitude,  voice,  ges- 
tureiL  and  countenance  to  the  subject  or  to 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  tiie  mind. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action. 

Skak. 

0.  In  phyaiol.  any  one  of  the  active  processes 
going  on  in  an  organized  body;  some  mani- 
festation of  vital  activity;  the  performance 
of  a  function;  as,  the  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  gastric  Juice  on  the  food;  a  morbid 
action  of  the  Uver.  Among  these  actions 
some  are  distinguished  as  voltmtary.  as  the 
contractions  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  tn- 
voluntary,  as  those  of  the  lungs  and  heart; 
mMOBcd,  as  those  of  respiration,  deglutition, 
Ac;  reftax,  which  doubtiess  include  roost 
involuntary  actions,  but  corres];>ond  also  to 
those  performed  bv  voluntaryrouscles  under 
the  influence  of  starouli  which  do  not  reach 
the  consciousness.— 7.  In  law,  (a)  a  suit  or 
process,  by  which  a  demand  is  made  of  a 
right;  a  claim  made  before  a  tribunal  Ac- 
tions are  recU,  peraonal,  or  mixed;  real,  or 
feudal,  when  the  demandant  claims  a  title 
to  real  estate;  peraonaL  when  a  man  de- 
mands a  debt,  personal  duty,  or  damages  in 
lieu  of  it,  or  satisfaction  for  an  injury  to 
person  or  property;  and  mixed,  when  real 
estate  is  demanded,  with  damages  for  a 
wrong  sustained.  Actions  are  also  civU  or 
venal;  eivU,  when  instituted  solely  in  be- 
nalf  of  private  persons,  to  recover  debts  or 
damages;  penal,  when  instituted  to  recover 
a  penalty  imposed  by  way  of  punishment 
(fr)  The  right  of  bringing  an  action;  as,  the 
law  gives,  an  action  for  every  claim.— 8.  [A 
French  usage.]  A  share  m  the  capitial 
stock  of  a  company,  or  in  the  public  funds;  in 
the  plural,  stocks.— 0.  In  painting  and  actdp. 

(a)  the  attitude  or  position  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body,  as  expressive  of  the  pas- 
sions or  emotions  by  wfdch  it  is  actuated. 

(b)  The  effect  of  a  figure  or  figures  acting 
together,  (c)  The  principal  event  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  picture  or  bas-re- 
lief.—10.  Battle;  fight;  engagement  be- 
tween troops,  whether  on  land  or  water. 

How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  action  I 

Ska*. 

11.  The  mechanism  of  a  pianoforte,  organ, 
or  other  compound  instrument  of  the  same 
kind.  — 12.  The  movement  or  works  of  a 
watch  or  clock.— 13.  In  the  manege,  gene- 
ral movements  of  the  limbs  and  body;  as,  a 
horse  of  fine  action.— Quantity  qf  action,  in 
vhyaiea,  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body 
bv  the  space  it  runs  through  and  its  velo- 
city.—Principle  qf  leaat  action,  Lagrange's 
name  for  a  law  of  motion  which  he  enunci- 
ates thus :— '  In  a  system  of  moving  bodies, 


the  sum  of  the  products  oi  the  mssses  of 
the  bodies  bv  the  integral  of  the  products 
of  the  velocities,  and  the  elements  of  tiie 
spaces  passed  over  is  constantly  a  maidmum 
or  minimum.'— miction.  Act  In  many  cases 
action  and  act  are  synonymous,  but  some 
distinction  between  them  is  obsorableL 
Action  seems  to  have  n&ore  relation  to  the 
power  that  acta,  and  its  operation  and  pro- 
cess of  acting;  and  act  more  relation  to  the 
tf/lsct  or  operation  complete.  Action  ia  tilao 
more  generally  used  for  ordinary  tranaafe^ 
tions,  %nd  act  for  such  as  are  remarkable 
or  dignified ;  as,  all  odr  aetiona  shouhl  be 
regulated  by  prudence ;  a  prince  is  distin- 
gulshed  by  acta  of  heroism  or  humanly. 
Act  is  individual,  but  we  speak  of  a  oouzw 
of  action. 

Acticmable  (ak'shon-a-blX  a.  Fumiahinff 
ground  for  an  action  at  law ;  characterizea 
by  something  for  which  an  action  at  law 
may  be  snstuned;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief 
\b  actionable. 

ActionaVly  (ak'shon-a-bli),  ado.  In  an  ac- 
tionable manner;  in  a  manner  that  maj 
subject  to  legal  process. 

Aetlonary,  Aotioiiift  fak'shon-a-ri,  ak'- 
shon-ist).  n.  A  proprietor  of  stock  in  a 
Joint-stock  company;  one  who  owns  aeiiona 
or  shares  of  stock.    VSiaare.  ] 

Aotion-eennon  (alrshon-s^r'monX  n.  In 
the  Scotch  Church,  the  sermon  preached 
prior  to  the  dispensation  of  the  communion 

Action-takl2lgt(ak'shon-tikingXa.  Litigi- 
ous ;  accustomed  to  seek  redress  by  Uw In 
place  of  by  the  sword:  a  term  of  contempt 
'A  lily-livered,  aetion-takiru  knaxe.'  Skak. 

AotlollB  t  (ak'shusX  a.  Active ;  full  of  acti- 
vity.    Warner.    (Very  rare.] 

AcUtaUon  (ak-tit&'shonX  n.  [L.  aetito, 
actitiUum,  to  act  or  pleaa  frequently,  only 
spoken  of  lawsuits  and  dramas;  double 
freq.  from  apo,  actum,  to  acti  Frequent 
action;  specmcally,  the  debating  of  law- 
suits.   [Raie.] 

Aotivatet(ak'tfv-&tXtLt  To  make  active; 
to  intensify. 

Snow  and  ice,  espedally  being  btdpen,  and  their 
cold  activated  by  nitre  or  salt,  wul  turn  water  to  ice, 
and  that  in  a  few  hours.  Bacon. 

AcUre  (ak'tivX  a.  [L.  ac^xua;  Fr.  ocfif.oe- 
tive.  See  AOT.I  1.  Having  the  power  or 
property  of  acting ;  having  the  property  of 
causing  change  or  communicating  action  or 
motion;  having  the  power  to  exert  an  influ- 
ence ;  as,  attraction  is  an  active  power,  the 
active  powers  of  the  mind:  opposed  to  paaa- 
ive.—l.  Having  the  power  of  quick  motion, 
or  diqK)sition  to  move  with  q>eed ;  nimble; 
lively;  brisk;  agile;  as,  an  aetioe  animaL 
Hence— 8.  Busy;  constantly  enga^ped  in  ac- 
tion; pursuing  business  with  vigour  and 
assiduity:  oppoiBed  to  dxtU,  aU>w,OT  ituUtUnt; 
as,  an  oetioe  officer.  It  is  also  opposed  to 
aedentary;  as,  an  active  life.  Hence— 4.  In 
com.  indicating  much  business;  as.  an  active 
demand  for  iron;  freights  are  active.— &.  In 
a  state  of  action,  o];>eration,  or  motion ;  ac> 
tually  proceeding;  accompanied  by  overt 
action :  opposed  to  dormant  or  auapended, 
'ilceioe  hostilities.'    Motley. 

The  world  hath  had  in  these  men  fresh  cxpetieBce 
how  dangerous  such  active  errors  are.        Jtooker. 


6L  In  med.  applied  to  certain  medicines 
which  produce  quick  and  notable  changes 
upon  the  body;  also,  to  the  method  of 
treatment  in  which  active  remedies  are 
used.-  7.  Requiring  action  or  exertion; 
practical;  operative;  producing  real  effects: 
opposed  to  apeeulative;  as.  the  active  dntiea 
of  life.  ^8.  In  gram,  (a)  with  some  grammari- 
ans, expressing  action ;  as,  an  ttctive  verb. 
Active  verbs  are  subdivided  into  two  olassea. 
namely,  active  intranaitive  and  aetiae  tran- 
aitive;  the  former  implying  action  oonflned 
to  theactor;  as,  I  walk,  run,  think;  the  latter 
action  passing  from  the  actor  to  an  object ; 
as.  I  chaae  the  hare;  I  teach  the  boy.  (6)  With 
other  grammarians,  same  as  Tranaitive.— 
Active  capital  or  wealth,  money  or  property 
that  mav  readily  be  converted  into  money, 
and  used  in  commerce  or  other  employment 
for  profit— Active  commerce,  the  commerce 
in  which  a  nation  carries  its  own  and  foreign 
commodities  in  its  own  ships,  or  which  is 
prosecuted  by  its  own  citizens,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  paeaive,  in  which  the 
Productions  of  one  country  are  transported 
y  the  people  of  aaoiher.— Active  or  Hving 
Scree,  in  phyaica,  same  as  Via  viva  (which  see> 
—Active  aymptoma,  in  pathd.  symptoms  of 
excitement— Stn.  Agile,  alert,  brisk,  vigor- 
ous,  nimble,  lively.  auick»  sprightly,  prompt, 
industrious,  operative. 


Fate,  fikr,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met  b6r;       p!ne.  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ti,  Sc  abime;       y.  8c  fey. 
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ACUFUNCTURB 


AOttfVf  (iTUtX  "^    That  which  to  tctlye. 
It  im  w^  know*,  both  to  reason  and  expcHence. 
•««nr  Atftw  vordMtb  ob  Us  paaaiTe       Okattcer. 

AiDCIfaly  (AirtiT-llX  a<iv.  In  an  ftctire  man- 
ner, by  acUoo;  in  a  lUte  of  action;  nimbly; 
biiakly:  enetisetically;  also  in  an  active  sig- 
BMcatioo;  as,  a  word  ia  naed  aetivelv. 

AetrmMBtt  (akttr-menU  n.    Btuini 
naploymontk    Sp.  RsynoM 

AotrrSDMt  (anr-DesX  n.  The  qoality  of 
beinc  acti?e;  the  facnli^  of  acting;  nimble- 
qnickncii  of  motion:  leas  uaed  than 


Wku  tfram*  tffiUtf  and  mOivgmts  do  oor  con- 
mtm  iwUaw  amTdaaccts  oo  the  rope  attain  to. 

AdtVl^  (ak-tiyitiX  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
ttt7  of  betng  aotiTe ;  the  acUye  faculty;  ao- 
tlve  force,  or  a  spedflo  exertion  thereof; 
ttimUaneM:  agility;  briskness;  also,  the 
haUt  of  diligent  and  vigorous  pursuit  of 
bQshMa8;aa.amanofaetom<y.  It  is  applied 
lo  persona  or  things.  'All  those  acHvUie$, 
bodily  and  mental,  which  constitute  our 
ofdinaryldeaofUf^'  H.  Spencer. 
Sak  put  lo  kc  increaaech  the  «c«Mer  of  cold.  Auww. 

iCtlMl  (aktles).  a.  Without  action  or 
spML  'A  poor,  young.  acUeu,  indigested 
thing.'    SoulKem.    (Raie.] 

AolOB  (aklonX  n.  (Fr.  hogueUm,  O.Fr.  aeo- 
Urn,  mwieion,  8p,  ol-eoloH.  Ar.  al-^oton, 
from  b«ang  originally  padded  with  cotton.] 
A  kind  of  vest  or  tunlo  made  of  taffeta  or 
leather,  quilted,  worn  under  the  habergeon 
orooat  of  mail  to  save  the  body  trom 
famisea.  and  sometimes  worn  alone  like  a 
favffcoat;  the  coat  of  mail  itself.  'Hisoclon 

tt  was  all  of  black.'    Percy  Beiiq. 
Yet  «as  Ms  kebnet  hack'd  and  beVd. 
His  mOmt  piarced  and  tore.         SirtV.  StHt, 

Written  also  A  tkettm,  Aeoueton,  Haequeton. 
BeeOAJonoa. 

Aclor  (ak'tArX  n.  l.  One  that  acts  or  per. 
foms;  apedflcally.  one  that  represents  a 
character  or  acts  a  part  in  a  plav ;  a  stage- 
player.— t  In  low.  (a)  an  advocate  or  proc- 
wr  in  dvil  oourU  or  causes.  (6)  A  plaintifl: 
[In  this  sense  properly  a  Latin  word.] 

AlUlM  (ak'tresX  n.    A  female  who  acts  or 

periorms  anythn^. 

VM  has.  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  «rfrwr«  in 
tbe  iCaeid.  Addison 

Speciftcally.  a  fsmale  who  represents  or  acts 
a  part  in  a  pUy.  [In  explanation  of  numer- 
oQs  passages  in  our  old  plays,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
•erved  that  actresses  were  not  intTx>duced 
tffl  after  the  Restoration.  In  Shakspere's 
tfane  female  parts  were  performed  by  boys. 
'The  klnc.  one  night,  was  fanpatient  to  have 
the  pUy  begin.  '  8ire.' said  Davenant.' they 
•n  »ktnin0  the  quee$L**  Memoin  of  Count 
de  OmmmonL  ] 

10U  tf  tlw  Aposttat.  One  of  the  books 
€€  the  New  Testament,  the  authorship  of 
which  Is  commonly  ascribed  to  St  Luke.  It 
bcg:ias  with  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
gSres  an  account  of  the  early  spread  of  the 
gospeL  and  more  eroedally  of  the  part 
played  thereto  by  81  Paul.  Uttte  being  said 
of  the  other  apostles  except  81  Peter.  The 
narrative  oomes  down  to  68  A.l>. 

Aetiial  (arttt^al).  a.  1.  Acting  or  existing 
rnlly  and  objectively;  existing  to  act;  re?; 
•mctivciy  operative;  effectual:  opposed  to 
-^^-'  pQlentinl,  nominal,  tpeeuloHee. 


Aotiuaiiatlon  (ak'ta^al-ix-rshonX  n.  A 
maktog  real  or  actual;  the reductog of  an 
idea  to  a  state  of  actuality  or  reatoess ;  the 
state  of  beinff  made  actual  '  He  (Aristotle) 
seeks  the  idea  only  to  its  aetualitation: 
J.  H.  Seelye. 

Actiiallie(ak'ta-al-lK).v.l  To  make  actual 
Actually  (ak'ta.al-li),ad».  l.  In  fact;  really; 
to  truth.— 2.  With  outward  and  active  mani- 
festation. 

Of  all  Tonr  lex,  jret  nerer  did  I  know 

Any  that  yet  so  offuUfy  did  shew 

Such  rules  for  patience,  suck  an  easy  way.  Drydtn. 

Aotualness  (ak'ta-al-neaX  n.  The  qualify 
of  being  actual  [Bare.  ] 
Aetuanal  (ak-t&^i'ri-alX  a.  Of  or  pertato- 
ing  to  an  actuary  or  actuaries,  or  to  the 
business  of  an  actuary;  as,  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Edtoburgh. 

Aotoary  (ak'ttt-a-riX  n.  [L.  actuariut,  a 
clerk,  a  registrar.]  1.  A  registrar  or  clerk : 
a  term  of  the  civil  law.  and  used  originally 
to  courU  of  civil  law  jurisdiction ;  roeoifl. 
cally.  (a)  a  clerk  that  Kgisters  the  acts  and 
constitutions  of  the  lower  house  of  convo- 
cation. (P)  An  officer  appototed  to  Iceep 
savings-banlcs'  accounts.— 2.  An  ofllcial  to  a 
Jotot-stock  company,  particularly  an  insur- 
ance company,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
necessary  computations  required  to  the 
bustoess.  and  generally  to  advise  on  all 
questions  relating  to  statistics  and  finance ; 
a  person  skilled  to  the  dootrtoe  of  life  an- 
nuities and  insurances,  who  is  to  the  habit 
of  giving  opinions  upon  cases  of  annuities^ 
reversions.  Ac. 

Aotnate  (ak't6-&tX  v.t  prei  &  pp.  actuated; 
ppr.  aehuUing.  [Fromaet]  LToputtoto 
action;  to  move  or  tooite  to  action;  as.  men 
are  actuated  by  motives  or  passions. 

M«  of  the  greatest  abUitiea  are  most  fired  with 
ambitioo ;  an<C  on  the  contrary, 
minds  are  the  least  mttttated  by  it 


f,  mean  and  narrow 

AddU9H. 


,;  or  the  burning  the  body  by  a 
is  oppowd  to  the  vnrAM?  cautery,  which 


M.  is  oppowd  to  the  vnrAM?  cautery,  which 
» the  same  cflect.  in  a  dtfercnt  way.  by  means 
ks  and  cncharotics.  CruiAshmnk. 


in  Ms 


J  a  cobbler,  eren  when  not  at  work. 

a  cobbler  ptttntiai:  whereas,  when 

^ ,  he  was  a  cobbler  mttuat. 

^   ^         .         .  Sir  fy.  Ham$U0n. 

r  the  Great,  introdockiff  new  c^Bcea.  nominated 

lde«  Boysrs.  or  thoae  of  the  first  class  attuat 

-rtfWMMfflofs ;  and  those  of  tke  second  class 

f*'y  '?"*"[*T*"  BrwHgkam, 

For  k*  ckat  bat  comicives  a  crime  In  tkotwkt 
CaacracXs  tke  danger  of  an  mOual  CaalL  Drydm. 

1  Xow  existing:  present;  aa,  to  the  actual 
position  cT  affairs. ~&t  Active.  'Beside 
her  walking  and  other  octuofperf  (Hrmanoes. ' 
Bkmk,^A^mal  «m»  to  thetl.  that  committed 
by  a  person  hfanaelf.  in  opposition  to  origi- 
ns SM,  Inherited  from  Adam. 
Aotoalttr  (ak-tO-all-tiX  n.  1.  The  stote  of 
bctog  actual,  as  opposed  to  potentislity; 
raaUly.  as  opposed  to  ideaUty. 

tt  wit  befiwod  tint  Ftoe  kknsdf  kas  no  small 
rontM  cf  Ikh  •cttmtity  a/ rdatkm-tkis  nudity  of 
ilmri<|Hlija.  and  poetry  wkhout  an  atmonihere. 

^  Crabbt. 

r  Thai  to  which  anything  is  realised. 

'  and  rdlKlo*  are  the  bands  of  fHendships', 

— 7  and  itfulnew  are  Its  freat  endearments ; 

'  and  adrkbonrkood,  that  is.  the  pnaslbihties 

T  drrnnaiances  of  conTerae,  are  the  dctermi- 

re/it  7«r.T*yt4r. 


S.t  To  tovigorate;  to  develop;  to  strengthen: 
said  of  inanimate  objects. 

Tke  ttfirht  made  by  tkis  animal  depends  upon  a 
UvkiK  spirit,  and  seems  by  some  vital  Irradiation  to 
be  metumted  into  tbls  kistre.  Sir  T.  Brwwne. 

&t  To  carry  out;  to  execute;  to  perform. 
'To  actuate  what  you  command.'  Jcr. 
Taylor. 

Actuate  (ak'ta-itX  a.  Put  toto  action. 
South.    [Bare.] 

Aotnatlon  (ak-ta-rshonX  n.  The  state  of 
being  put  to  action;  effectual  operation. 

I  kave  presupposed  all  things  distinct  from  him 
to  have  been  produced  out  of  nothing  by  him,  and 
consequently  to  be  posterior  not  only  toilie  motion, 
but  the  metttatioH  of  his  wilL  B/.  Ptars0H. 

AotilAtor(ak'ttl-At^Xf>^  One  who  actuates 
or  puts  to  action. 

ActOOSe  (arta-dsX  «•  Having  the  power 
of  action ;  having  strong  powers  of  action. 
Bailey.    [Bare.] 

AetllOClty(ak-tQ-os'i-tiXn.  [Bare.]  L  Power 
or  stete  of  action.— 2.  In  mctaja^.  a  state  of 
activity  which  is  complete  to  itself  without 
leading  to  any  result  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  completion.  '  That  actuoeity 
to  which  the  action  and  its  completion  co- 
tocide.  as  to  think,  to  see.'  J.  Hutehiton 
Stirling. 

Aotore  t  (ak'tOrX  ^  Action ;  performance. 
Shak. 

AotUB  (ak'tusX  tk  [L.]  In  law,  a  road  for 
passengers  riding  or  driving;  a  highway. 
[Bare.] 

Aenatet  (ak^-ftt).  v.l  prel  A  pp.  aeuated; 
ppr.  aeuatina.  [L  aeuo,  to  shupen.  See 
Acid.]  To  sharpen;  to  make  pungent  or 
corrosive. 

Immoderate  feeding  upon  pkkled  meats,  and  de* 
bauchtaiff  with  strong  wbies.  do  inflame  and  meuata 
the  blood.  Harvty. 

Acaate  t  (ak'ft-itX  «•  Sharpened ;  pototed. 
AAmtAc. 

Aooltlont  (ak-Q-i'shonX  n.  [From  L  aeuo, 
to  sharpen.]  The  sharpening  of  medictoes 
to  tocrease  their  effect,  as  by  the  addition 
of  a  mtoeral  acid  to  a  vegetable  add. 

Acuity t  (a-kQ'i-tiX  n-  Sharpness.  'The 
aeui^i  or  blnntness  of  the  pto  that  bears 
the  card.'    PerHns. 

Aculaata (a-ktn6'&"taX  n.  [See  AouLlATl] 
Sting-bearers,  a  name  sometimes  o^ven  to 
a  group  of  hymenopterous  insects,  to  which 
the  abdomen  of  the  females  and  neuters  is 
armed  with  a  sting,  consisttog  of  two  fine 
spicnln.  with  reverted  barbs,  connected 
with  a  poison  reservoir.  It  todudes  bees 
and  waqw. 

Acnleate,  Aenlaated  (a-k&'id-it.  a-kftid- 

it-edX  a.    [L  aeuleue,  a  sptoe,  a  prickle, 
dim.  of  acta,  a  needle.    See  Acid.]    1.  In 


Acuminate  Leaf. 


6ol  havinff  prickles  orsharppotots;  pototed: 

used  chiefly  to  denote  plants  having  prickles 

fixed  to  the  bark,  in  distinction  from  thorns. 

which  grow  from  the  wood— 2.  In  200^ 

havtog  a  stto^. 
Aculeate  (a-ku16-&t).  n.    A  hymenopterous 

insect,  one  of  the  Aculeata. 
Aculeate  (arkaa$-AtX  v.l  pret.  a  pp.  aeuU- 

ated;  ppr.  aeuleating.     To  make  pototed; 

to  sharpen.    [Bare.] 

Aouleiform  (a-kfild-l-formXa.  Formed  like 
a  prickle. 

Acnleolate  (a-kfiie-d-UtX  «•  In  bot.  having 
small  prickles  or  sharp  potota  Gray. 
Aculeoua  (a-k&'M-us),  a.  In  bot  having 
prickles;  aculeate;  thorny.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
AculeUB  (a-kfi'lft-us),  n.  pi.  Aculel  (a-kfi'- 
le-IX  [L.]  In  bot.  a  hard,  sharp,  conicu  hair, 
or  cellular  process  of  the  epidermis  or  bark 
of  plants;  a  prickle. 

Acumen  (a-kfi'menX  n.  [L.  acumen,  trom 
acuo.  to  sharpen.]  Quickness  of  perception; 
the  faculty  of  nice  discrimination;  mental 
acuteness  or  penetration ;  keenness  of  to- 
sighl  '  E\b  learning,  above  all  kings  chris- 
tened, his  acumen,  his  judgment,  bis  mem- 
ory.'   Sir  R  Coke. 

AcumluateCa-kfi'mto-itXa.  [L.  acuminatui, 
shaipened,  from  acumen.) 
V  Pototed ;  acute;  specifically, 

to  bot  having  a  long  taper- 
ing termination:  applied  to 
leaves.    When  Uie  narrow- 
tog  takes  place  at  the  base 
it  is  so  expressed.  e.g.  acu- 
minate at  the  bate;  when 
used  without  any  limita- 
tion it  always  refers  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf. 
Acuminate  (arkfi'mto-&tX 
v.t.     To  render  sharp  or 
keen.     'To  acuminate  de- 
spair.'   Cowper.    [Bare.) 
Acuminate  f  (a-ka'mto-&tX 
v.i  To  taper  to  a  potot;  to 
rise  like  a  cone. 
They  (the  bishops)  .  .  .  »atmituMMg  still  higher 
and  higher  in  a  cone  of  prelaty,  instead  of  hMJinr 
up  the  gashes  of  the  church  ...  fall  to  gore  one 
another  with  their  sharp  spires,  for  upper  places  and 
precedence.  Uilfn. 

Acuminated  (a-kfi'mto-it-edX  a.  Sharpened 
to  a  potot;  acuminate. 

This  is  not  acumittmUd  and  pointed,  as  In  the  rest, 
but  seemeth,  as  it  were,  cut  00.       Sir  T.  Brpwm. 

AcuminaUon  (a-k11'mto-a''shon),  n.  1.  Act 
of  acuminating,  or  state  of  being  acumi- 
nated; sharpening;  termtoation  to  a  sharp 
potol— 2.  Something  with  a  sharp  potot;  a 
pototed  extremity. 

The  coronary  thorns  ...  did  also  pierce  his  ten- 
der and  sacrea  temples  to  a  mubii^ttcity  of  pains,  by 
their  numerotis  ttcuminatioM*.  Bf.  Ptmrstn. 

S.  Acuteness  of  totellect    [Bare.] 

Wits,  which  erect  and  inscribe,  with  notable  seal 
and  acumittmti9H,  their  memorials  in  every  mind 
they  meet  with.  Wattrkous*. 

AcnminoM,  Acuminous  (a-kH'min-ds,  a- 
kfi'min-usX  a.  In  bot  having  a  sharp  or 
tapering  poinl    [Bare.  1 

Acupregnon  (ak-a-preihonX  n.  Acupres- 
sure (which  seeX 

Acupreisure  (ak-fi-pre'shfirX  n.  [L.actM,a 
needle,  and  B.  preeture.  ]  In  turg.  a  method 
of  stopptog  hsmorrhage  to  arteries  in  am- 
putations, Ac.,  consisUng  to  pressing  the 
artenr  closely  bv  means  of  a  pin  or  needle 
or  bit  of  toelastic  wire,  totroduced  through 
the  sides  or  flaps  of  the  wound,  instead  of 
tying  with  a  thread.  There  are  various 
modes  of  toserting  the  pto. 

Aouinmcturation(ak-fi-pungk'tfir-A''shonX 
n.    Pricking  with  a  needle;  acupuncture. 
Acupuncturator (ak-Qpungk'tQ-r&t-«rX  n. 
An  Instniment  for  performtog  the  operation 
of  acupuncture. 

Acupuncture  (ak-fi-pungk'tfirXn.  [Lacta, 
a  needle,  and  punctura.  a  pricking.  See 
PUHOTUBB.]  1.  A  surgical  open^on  re- 
sorted to  to  certato  complatots,  as  in  head- 
aches and  lethaigies,  ^.,  and  consisting  to 
the  tosertion  of  a  delicate  needle  or  set  of 
needles  beneath  the  tissues.  This  operation 
has  for  many  ages  been  practised,  and  is 
still  to  high  repute  to  China.  Japan,  and 
India.  In  modem  surgery  it  li  conftoed  to 
muscular,  tendtoous,  and  aponeurotic  parts, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  to  relieve  neuralgic 
and  chronic  rheumatic  pains,  the  needles 
being  sometimes  used  to  conduct  a  gal- 
vanic current,  and  sometimes  made  hoUow 
to  convey  an  anodvne  or  sedative  toto  the 
tissues.  —2.  A  mode  of  infanticide  to  some 
countries^  a  needle  being  forced  toto  the 
brato  through  the  spinal  marrow,  Ac. 


cfi,  eteto; 
Vot  L 


ai.8e.loek;     g,go;     j./ob;     h,  Fr.  ton; 


ng.  siti^;     ra,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w.  idg;    wh.  teAig;    xh,  a«ure.— See  Kit. 
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^fo^o*; 


AeUMafOlM'  (*-kat')iD»fl-Ur),  a. 
tnguUr  (which  KCL     WarturUm. 

.  aeutat,  ihuii-i 
en,  From  tool 
]    I.  Bhaip  kt  I 

or  abtiiti;  ipeoUlciUT  ui^lwl  in  Iwt. 

l«f  or  B  dlTiiloD  otUig 

flonl  eninlopa  en" 

la  H  ibarp  point;  juid  Ln     k^ 

Horn,  to  Ha  uula  leu    [f^. 

tlWD  B  rtsht  mile.    Bea     |        - ' 

ACDTI'UraLBD.  -~t.  Po*- 

wulng.  exhibiting,  i 


J  mlaaU  dLilliio- 

tton*.  or  chvKlwtied        Ann  L«m. 
b*  llu    OM  cf    moll; 
cnaiact«ii«d  bj  keenneu  of  iulght:  op- 
poHd  to<hiU  ordupiif.  (a)  wpUed  to  panoni ; 

gmloDi  aDllnr.'  Locka.  (tj  Appll«d  to 
mental  endawnunla ;  u.  the  sauior  pot- 
lenn  u  seiil*  WMonlng  fucolly.  In  tlu 
lollairlDg  pMUge  fttuki|Mn  lusa  the  word 
In  the  HUH  of  nkchlBB  *  blsti  pllcb.  pecu- 
Uul]'  gTMt  1  but  *■  ba  poti  it  In  the  moalh 
of  B  pedant^  Schmidt  nggeaU  IhM  tt  nuy 
ba  puipoHlj  mfniMd. 


«d  lo  DMntal  partonuu 
■  Hi  Uw  auUuir  li  t> 


■MWnlK 

1.  AptdlMlo  the  MUH,  hBiincDlceorqulck 
MiilbUil]' :  Maoeptible  of  dlght  Imprndani; 
tuTing  power  to  feel  or  panaiie  (mill  ob- 
jecti:  M.  k  nun  of  ooute  ejeil^t,  heuing. 

*.  Keen;  ihup:  lald  of  paiiL  —  DL  High  In 
pitch :  •htlll :  uld  oC  eoand :  oppoied  to 
jmw;  in  tUiHnH '—" "-*  '- 

innspplisd 

.TcrUdiTM 
&  pleuTtBj:  oppotea  b>  cAronif.^flTN,  Sab- 
tle.  Ingenlou,  keen^    panetnting^  ■hvp. 


Aeate-aacled  (i-kiit'ang-cid),  a.  Hirint 
■bcrp  or  acute  anglah  or  iubIm  le*a  tbu 
rt^l  angle*.— An OAiu-oiutod  trian^,  on< 
tlut  hu  *U  Ita  angis  laa  than  right  aDjclea 

Aeato-uifiitar(*-kOt'an(-git-Ur),a.  lHw 
Ing  an  angle  leaa  than  a  right  aiigle.^1.  li 
bal.  applied  to  itsmt  with  atiarp  c 

VkaiTl), 

JUmtWaoalnin  <Bk^-M4iak*a>itun)r 


edge*!  aa  in  tbe  LabUta. 
tmitrty{a-kani),odB.  In  I _ 

■haiplj;  kninlr;  with  nice  dlialnilnatlo 


IL. 

frtmi  Unto,  to  hold.]     In  turg,  a  needle 
with  a  handle,  which  iBniedCoaendltfutar 
I  ■kln.^'nln  atltchlngawound. 
la-kSfneaX  n.     The  quality  of 
'  0  the  qnalit)'  of  being 
...       . .    .   aa,  '  (he  lanca-ihaped 

n  form  at  l]wlr>ataiaiigle>otf»i7- 
lug  m^tnwa  of  aeutmtn.'  Osftnt  Obitmry. 
(t)  Fig.  the  tacnltj  of  nlca  dJicaniiDent  of 
perception :  qulckiHM  or  keenneai  of  the 


Inlcllect  we  diacern  tdc« 

<e)  In  rAit.  or  nuw.  ihalpnew  or  elentloi 
oiKuad.  (d)  In  ">«'-  Tlalen«  of  a  diaeaae 
which  brlngi  it  ipeedllj  to  a  ctIiIl 

AontUtwt  (A-ka-ihl4rAr),  n.  m  th> 
wnddll  aftt.  a  penon  whoae  ofBce  wai  Ii 
■harpen  Initranienta.  Befon  the  luT*ntloi 
of  Oreanna  aiich  oDean  attended  acmlei 
lo  ibaipen  their  weapona 

AentlfblkM (a-kat-lfOOl-UX a.  (L.vmlv 
•harp,  from  anw.  to  (harpen,  and /etiuni 
aleaf.]  tn6o(.haTlngahalp-poliiteil  leaTH 

Aontliobata  (a-kHt-l-Ulilt),  a.  [L.  aaUui, 
aharp,  and  Mut,  a  lobe.]  In  te(.  having 
acute  lobee:  aald  of  certahi  leana.    Omy. 

nu,  fV,  fat.  UHl;      ml,  owt,  htr;      p 


AOTUoUapgr  (a-afan-^-blep-ai).  k.  [Or. 
pnv.,  fevanei,  blue,  U«pd,  lo  look  on.] 
defect  bi  tIiIod.  In  couaqaenoe  of  wbli 


U,firf;tK  [AUu  lothe  L  conjunctloiu  el, 
and.  loo,  at,  etlU.  moreoirer,  and  to  E.  at 

GblohaeeVl  A  Latin  prepodtion  ilgnifr- 
[  lo;  and  appearing  u  a  prefli  In  a  neat 
Dumber  of  woraa  of  lAtln  origin,  in  which 
caae  the  Bnal  latter  is  uenally  aiiUnllated  to 
the  ant  letter  of  the  word  to  which  It  ii 
prefixed;  thus,  in  acdaim,  nfirnt,  aUipation, 
appnne.  arrive,  atlri'im.  fltc,  the  ac,  aj, 
td,cp,mc,  are  all  modified  fomu  of  od.  In 
aaand,  ofcnbe,  Ihe  d  hai  been  lost  alto- 

Uact  i  (a-dakt^  e.t  IL.  odvo,  adaetun— 
ad,to,  andooD.  loleidordrlfe.)  Todrlve; 
to  compel,    felltir^. 

Uum(a-dak^),a.  In  SK^  applM  to  a 
locomotive  eitremltT  without  digid  or  loee. 
Written  alao  Adatlvlt. 

ilUotrt  (a-dak-tD),  n.  fOr.  a,  prlr.,  and 
doMvlei,  a  digit)  In  lopl.  a  looonotlie  ex- 
tremity without  digit*.  Written  alao  Adat- 

AlUx*  (ad'l]),  n.    [Tr.  adagt;  L.  ndo^um, 

..j.._...   -  .w»«l^^  ^y  poQQ  derlTed  from 


Adaga,  Pmtrt,  Bi/imri,  Sam.    £e  under 

Ua8lBlt(a-dA']l-al}.a.   FnrertlaL    "That 
adaeial  Tene.'    Barroa. 
Adagio  (a^ll'Jfi),  a.  and  odi.  flL) 
■low;  ilowly.  latanraljr,  and   w1 
When  repeated,  adagie,  adnmo. 
the  performance  lo  he  ferj  •low. 


Ith  grace. 
II  ^cM 


dddm,  a  hnman 


Ihe  fact  that  the 


— .idom'f  applt.  (a)  Pomam  Adami,  the 
prominence  on  the  fore  part  ol  the  throat 
formed  bjthe  antertnr  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartlUge  of  (he  larynx,  lo  called  from  an 
Idle  nation  that  a  piece  of  the  lurhidden 
fruit  >l"ck  in  Adam-i  throat  and  occaaioned 
the  tumour,     (b)  A  variety  ol  the  lime 

^^if^u  Limettai  with  m  depreadon,  which 
tancitnlty  re^trded  In  Italy  a>  the  mark 
of  Adam'i  laeth.  Sea  CnKOH.—Adam  and 
Jh«,  the  popular  name  in  the  United  Statei 
for*  terreatrlal  orclild  {Aplectrum  hiemaU). 
—Adam'i  neidlt,  Ihe  popular  name  ol  ■ 
gosua  ot  liliaceoua  ptanta.  Yucca  (which 


le^  anything  Inflerlble,  the  diamond 
he  tmconquerable— Qr.  a.  prlv. ,  and  dai 
0  tame.  See  Tuu  and  Duhomd.] 
arm  formerly  ■ometimn  eqolriUen 
■'--ond,  hiltgenetally.  ai' "■- 


ADAFTNXBE 


AdAmantMn  (ad'a-mant.Van),  a.    Hard  ai 


UanuuitllM  (ad^-Dumt'lnV  a. 
adamant;  having  the  qualltlea 
impenetrable.  'In  odanunJuk 


t  ReiembllDg  Che  dli 


log  CI: 
in  iparklbiE  lut 

a  very  hai^,  hair-brown  varie^  of  conm- 
duRi,  often  of  odomanciM,  or  ^amond-tlk* 
loatre.  It  yielda  a  very  hard  powder  oaad 
in  poliahlng  dlatnonda  and  other  genu.  (fr> 

Ita  hardneaa  or  pecoUu  ocoadonal  Inttre. 
See  CoBUHDm. 

Uunle  (a-dam1kX  0.   PetialuiiM  lo  Adam. 
^Adamt  frtk,  eoaunon  r«d  eUy,  Itod  • 
notion  that  Adam  meana  red  earth. 
UMnne(ad'imJtiii.   XtcUt.  oat  <X^ met 

pretended  lo  Mlabllah  a  •Ut«  of  iDDOcanea, 
and,  like  ^dam,  went  naked,  niey  ab- 
horrvd  marriage,  holding  II  to  be  the  aSBet 
of  ain.  Several  attempta  have  been  made 
to  reilre  tUa  aact,  one  aa  late  aa  the  Sttacoth 

J^ml£ie(ad.am-lflk),a.    Of  oC  perUdnlW 

-  reaembling  the  Adamllea 


Uuuonlft  (ad-an^d'nl-a).  n.  |Fnim  H. 
Adarmn,  a  French  botanlaC  who  bavellad 
in  Senegal.]  A  genoi  of  planta,  nal  order 
StercnUacan.  A.  dipitma  la  the  Atrleao 
calabaah-tree,  or  baobab-tree  of  SeneuL 
{See  BaoBiB.)  A,  Grtoorii.  the  dd^  ofbar 
■pedca,  la  the  cream-of- tartar  tree  3  H«tb 
Auatratis.      See  CKiAM-or-TABlaK  TSXB 


■fapu.  a  nic.f    An  extinct  thick -akinnaJ 

what  rvaambling  a  hedgi^iag,  bat  aboat 
three  timet  ltaBUe,diBOovend  by  Cnrlerln 
the  plaitcr  quaniet  near  Farla  It*  teeth 
combine  the  characten  of  the  Anoplothe- 

'.L  [L.  od,  to,  and  apto,  to 

cling  to.  lo  overtake;  Skr. 

1  obtain.)   l.Tomakeatilt- 

,  - correapond;  to  fit  or  11111: 

■ordi,  w  iheibiati  be  tnati  ^  ^rfr. 

Specincally,  to  remodel,  worit  irp,  and 
mder  flt  for  riproenUtlon  OD  the  ata«e.  ai 

adaptation 


a  play  from  a  foreign  language  or  a  noveL 
Ad^lUbUlt;  (anlapf  aUIOtiln.  Theqni 

lily  of  being  capable  ot  adaptation 
Adaptable  (a^pfa-hl),  a.     That  may  be 


i.  That  which  ta  adapted ;  apecUleaUy.  a 

tlay  tranalated  or  conitructed  from  a  fordgn 
mguage  or  a  novel,  and  imdend  rait^t^ 
for  repmehCatlon;  aa,  thia  comedy  1*  a  free 
addptafbon  from  a  French  author. 

Ad«pt«dllM«  (a^lapf  ed-nt«X  n.  Stale  of 
being  adapted;  anitableneaa 

AilBm«rd'dapt'«r),  n.  1.  Onewhoortbat 
which  adapCa;  apeciflcally,  one  who  trana- 
laUa,  nmodala,  or  worka  Dp,  randerfng  fit 
to  be  reprewnted  on  the  atage,  ai  a  play 
from  a  foreign  tongue  or  from  a  DOVW.— 
2.  IncAenL  laine  aa^dsfiter  (which  aeeX 

Adapaont  (a-dap-ahon),  n.  Adaptation;  llie 
act  of  fitting.  '  wiae  eonblvaaeca  and  pra- 
dent  adaptuint.'    Ckiyiu. 

AdaptlTe  <B.dapt^iTV  a.  Tandlnc  to  adapt: 
BDlfable.     CWeriiba.    {Bare) 

AdApttTanwKa-dBptlT-Deayn.  Theqnal- 
ICy  of  being  adaptive;  aullablene**. 

AdAptlyl  (a-dapt'U).  ode.     In  a  anltabla  or 

AdAptnMll  (e-daM'Dea),  (l  The  itata  at 
being  fitted.     'JdapCneM  at  the  Boaad  to 


ADAFTOftlAL 


iaUtOKlti  (id  w-tO'lKn.  B.  TtoidlDf  to 
^iptarBI:  nltaUa     [BAn.] 

Attw  if'^try  K  [PoNlblir  Irani  H«b.  oArr. 
BlaHoar.  tron  tlw  anbanBCB  of  nnU- 
OoalntUiaaDlbinPalMtm)  AHabnir 
BoUfa.  tarwtrlxm  to  I'M  tatter  put  of 
FMrni/y  aiul  thi  Mfbuiliw  ol  Hirch.  tbe 
tmUtb  (4  Ibt  ttuxwr  and  Artli  of  Uw  dril 


Atem(a-UiV).n^    (Or* 


it  b  Kft  uid  pom 


lapifj,  tattez^  As. 
Aomoa  {■r^u'kaBi,  K.    In  /< ..  .    _ 
Mi4d  uio  worth  ADOul  Vri.  ■tfrrl>in 

a  (■-dU'Bi),  s.    A  SpuUi  weJ^t, 
,  M  H  4dui.     CAauatr. 


tb«  liMHnUl  c<  u  01 


i-dut^  Kt.    [3«  Dauit.] 
-'  (  tba  r*ce  oI  •  I 

[PnOi  a.  Inletu.  and 

V  Wedgvood  tUti 


vitllLl 


i;  M.B.0  d 
■laad*cA«)i, 
t:  toqiuU:  toco*. 


,    Tomodtrau;  toi 


oMoome 


■Bd  O  i.  ud  8c  daii,  to  waka  oat  ol 
-  Sal.  dBoisn,  daffian,  tuL 
-~    ■ A.  Bu.   dr^. 


___ .. j;A.Sal.di,  _. 

daas.  Ut  bwoiDO  dar,  Iron 
leA darr.  dar)   ^ airaka. 

MnIA  Atewlwt  (a^CIH),  »  IHlnd.1 
IB  Iba  bt  iDdl^  a  eonrt  orjintlM,  dTll 

JUU«<a-dW%«d*.  FFMOx  a,  lor  mor^. 
■Ddd^n  a(ialU<«fonii  otday.)  LOnor 
1>  dan.  u  In  Uw  phiaa*  now  ada«.— 1.  In 
ika«iT-*l« 

**"-'  (B-dla'X  at.  [Praflxa,  iDlana.. and 
^M.l    Todaida.     sir  T.  Kurt. 

MCWnBdnm(adln|>4aii'diuiiX  (LI  Par 
Iba  MTpoaa  of  ratrhlna ;  o  In  tha  pbnua, 
■d  aapCandtaa  rJfut^  catcb  tha  isbbis: 
niUad  oltea  aa  as  adjecUn  to  maratitclon* 
MtcBpt*  to  eatcb  pmolar  f  aToor  or  ap- 
plaMi :  aa.  od  taft^t^an  onlorr- 

UenpnKtol  (ad-tor^rit),  v.t  pi«t  A 
n.  ■idnytid;  ppr.  odur^HraMnp.  [Sss 
AonnvoKin. )  TDDBllc.aiOBebodjartUi 
aaaUMT.  to  acoorporato. 

i^Aitdyrt  [L  adda^  la  add-od.  lo^  and 
d(ilopBt.toplaM,la(ln.]  LToutorpat 
ti^Hlw :  ta  yjUi  or  imlla.  ai  one  thing  or 


U,  to  atiawil;  to  Inenaie ;  to  maka  aoma 
aMMoDts.  rnoi^thanriitnthliphraae 
hiSBO  opnaMd  oQee^  jat  It  la  oltao  nail; 


~J4t,Aim*.  Jdd,lapBtlotrtha-MaB 
ta  tana  aa  longata  or  whola;  annai,  tl- 
tmiHr  latlBta.  ta)alDtoatacand,iaa 

*JJ<Wra'>»™— WpttfUalifcaiorr-a 

Wtm.  AMlaa,  adM^  tDDO. 
kM(«ll>l     iWUaraanaaiaBaddl. 
ttaa  i  Id  ka  addni :  with  to;  aa.  tba  don- 
MsHDiaa  g<  MIt  oflan  add)  «  «»■•  lanM. 
rbn  fk  aid  la  aadar  Add,  K  t  )-l  t<o  pw- 


(orni  tha  ailUuuetki]  oparatloo  at  additlin; 
aa,  thla  boj  caa  odd  Terr  l^ldlf, 
IdlU  (ad'da).  n.    A  imall  tpada  ol  Bbtp- 
Han  Uaaid  {Seintut  lyMiuUi);  tha  lEiDk 

(Ohich  OM). 

tl1d«Kl^i  (ad'a-blX  a-    ^aa  Adpibli. 

Addax  (ad'akal,  n.  A  ipadei  ol  aaWlope 
(HippcM/ut  (On")  imamatiUalta),  and 
one  ol  (ha  laiseatol  the  geam,  being  ot  the 
■lu  of  a  lane  am.  with  mnob  nl  Ita  maka. 
nia  homa  of  tha  aula  ara  partienlailj  may- 
nlfloent.  The;  ara  aboDC  4  loot  long,  and 
baaDtUnlly  twtftad  hito  a  wMa->weapln« 
ipiial  ot  two  tnnia  and  a  hall,  with  the 
potnta  dlraotad  ontwardi.  It  bat  no  proper 
mane  on  tba  back  at  tha  neck;  bnt  hai  tutta 
of  hair  OB  tha  tonhead  and  Uuoat,  and 
large  broad  hoota  to  tread  on  the  aand.     It 


the  banvn  lasda  of  N 


Hud  oT  Addu  tfrif^trntrni  »M.m»™^M»u> 

It  la  alio  loond  la  tha  woodr  palta  ol  Cal- 

trarla.    It  It  tha  MrnuiDcrM  (tvlited-bom) 

of  tha  older  wiHaia. 
AddadniAtfl  (id-de'ii-mtt),  e  t    (L  od.  to, 

and  danmvi,  tenth.  ]    To  lake  or  lo  aacer- 

taln  the  Utha  or  tenth  part  of;  loUthei  to 

dadmate.  Baiity. 
4ddMml(ad-dtiD')-«t    [Piefli  od.  to.  and 

dwiii.]    1.  To  award;  lo  adjadga;  lo  aan- 


t.  To  dean  ;lo  Judge;  to  d«taimhia;bi 


(id-den'diun}.  n  pL 

(ad-dan'da>.    [L]    A  thli«  toliaaddad; 
''dltlon;  an  upendli  to  a  woft 

Ur  (ad'«r),  •!.  |A.aai.iB(lir,aK.Bddn, 
dan.  O.  and  Froi.  E,  and  as.  eddar,  D. 
d  L.O.  addtr,  Dan.  alUntofv*.  G.  eOfr, 
adder,  a  riper.    Theaa  forma  ncall  the 


prrMilf  the  word  haa 
and  ProT.   K   neddrr,  I 


adder.    For  a  ilmiiai  n 


Tiper,  an  ophidian  replUa,  lamflr  Vine- 
rids,  tha  Vfym  tommmtit,  found  In  Bri- 
tain and  arar  Vnnnie.  It  la  rarelj  abora 
t  or  t  le«t  long;  and  hat  bhuk  qwti  on  an 
nllre,  rich  deep  l>rown,  or  dlrtr  brownlah- 
lUowgnund.  IlablteiiranlTlilBl  toman. 
-  ime  la  often  ragnalr  naed  lor  my 
11U  lerpent  of  the  nmlly  Viparids. 
I  •ca-addur,  u  aeantbopterigun  Dtb, 
attcklebaek  (OatUrattttu^Ztatkia). 
ralndna  Ions,  with  Uleen  or  alileen 
I  njt  on  the  back.    It  oconn  In  Uw 


Adder-Br(ad'tr-m>i.  : 
At  or  UbellDla.    Bomt 


.  that  la,  aUndofamaUgj^ 
keep  np  tha  tolatorr  nwtloB  of 
1.  Soma  alanea  or  boada  ot  thla 
piUar  weca  by  one  iopantltlDna 
laid  ta  hare  bean  pradnead  br  a 
'  adden  potUog  tbelr  baadi  lo- 
I  hluin*  till  tha  foam  baoMua 
bead,  which  waa  anp- 
pnaedtobeapowarfalcluinBagalaatdiaei 
Called  r'--    " ' -' —  —- '    ^^-■■■■ 


Addec'MOU««(ad'tn-tiuig)L  a.  AapHdM 
ot  fam,  al  the  genua  Ophlodoaaiun.  whoae 
•pora  are  pndneed  on  a  aplka,  roppoeed  to 
reaambia  a  aerpant'i  tongue.     Bee  OpaiO- 

Addaf  i-wort  (ad'«n-w*rtX  n.  Snakaweed 
{Potygitmm  Biilorta),  ao  named  from  Ita 
auppMed  Tirtue  In  curing  tha  Mia  of  aer- 
peDla.     Called  alao  Biflort 

iiUlbUnrrad-l-bU'l-tlVn.  The  nrndltlon  of 
behigadSble;  the  oapabllltr  of  being  added. 
'  The  endlMi  addition  or oddiMWv  (UauT  one 
like  the  word  better)  of  niunbera.'    Loott. 

AddlU«(ad1-bl),a.   Capable  at  behig  added. 


MdSat(ad-dlkt^e.e.  IL  a  . 

toderoie— iid.to,auddi»,todedleata.]  To 
deToteorglHiipentlreli;  toapplr  bablta- 
-■--—■-•— ite;toaltaclicloaay:geni     " 


eiperhnenta'    fiwlc. 

*i1linitH>n  (ad-dik'tboB),  n.  Tha  ad  ol 
doTotlug  or  glvliuE  up  In  practice;  tha 
atata  of  being  deroled ;  deratedneia;  davo; 


A  atructural  d 
capaulee  cbaiacterited  br  inmiia,  extrania 
prottfatioD,  asd  the  browniih  oUve^nan 
colour  ol  the  ikln.    Called  alao  A^fa-iwaal 


on  (ad-dfibanV  n.    [L,  ■< 
to  add.]     1.  The  act  or 


tbm;  M,  a  PUD  ■•  inoTMwd  bj  addillni,-  to 
Inoreaaa  a  heap  br  the  oddtMsB  of  mora. 
SpadOcallir.  hi  ar<U.  tha  nsltUw  ot  two  or 
mora  nnmban  In  ODt  mm;  alao,  the  mla  or 


«.Bclo«A:      g.tfo:      l.iob:      h.  ft.  tOfi;      ng,  rinp; 


oamben.  fifaitila  oddtiisn  to  the  addHtg  c3 
□umban,  iiranectlTe  at  anj  Ihlngi  dnwtad 
bj  them,  or  tba  addlw  ol  ttnanH  the  aaau 


*,  Big;    wh,  wUgi   ih,  anna.—) 
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ADELPHOUS 


denominAtion,  Mpoandt  topoondt,  •hillings 
to  BhilliiigB,  dkc  Compound  addition  is 
the  adding  of  sonti  of  different  denomina- 
tions.  M  poundi,  ihillingi,  and  pence  to 
poonds,  imllingi,  and  pence.— 2.  Anything 
added,  whether  material  or  immaterial. 
Specifically,  (a)  in  Una,  a  title  annexed  to  a 
man's  name  to  show  his  rank,  occupation, 
or  place  of  residence ;  as,  John  Doe,  Btq.; 
Richard  Koe,  OenL  ;  fiobert  Dale,  Maton; 
Thomas  Way.  qf  QUugow.  In  SeoU  law  the 
term  detignation  has  the  same  signification. 
By  14  and  16  Vict  c.  no  indictment  shall 
be  held  insoflldent  for  want  of  or  imper- 
fection in  the  addition  61  any  defendant 
Hence,  Q>)  Any  epithet  applied  to  a  person, 
or  any  added  dengnatlon.  [A  ose  fraqaent 
in  Shakspere.  but  now  obsolete.] 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  additi0H.  Skmt. 

This  man.  lady,  hatili  robbed  many  beasts  of  their 
particular  atUitittts:  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant    ShaM. 

(c)  t  In  mufie,  a  dot  at  the  side  of  a  note  to 
lengthen  its  sonnd  one-half.  (<l)  In  her. 
something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms  ss  a  mark 
of  honour:  opposed  to  abatement^  bor- 
dure,  quarter,  canton,  gyron,  pile,  «c  See 
these  terms,  (e)  In  duUUvng,  anything 
added 'to  the  waw  or  liquor  in  a  state  of 
fermentation.  —  Stv.  Increase,  accession, 
augmentation,  annexation,  superaddition, 
additament^  increment,  appendage,  ad- 
junct 

Addition  t(ad-di'BhonXv.l  To  furnish  with 
an  addition,  or  designation  additional  to 
one's  name. 

Some  are  additi*nti  with  the  tide  of  laureate. 

FulUr. 

Additional  (ad-di'shon-alX  a.    Added;  sup- 

plementanr. 
Addltlonai  (ad-di'shon-alX  n.    Something 

added;  an  addition.    (Rare.) 

Many  thanks  for  the  etdttitionals  you  are  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me,  in  continuance  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia.  HwwelL 

Additlonall7(ad.di'shon-al-U),adv.  Byway 
of  addition. 

AddlUonanrt  (ad-di'shon-a-ri),  a.  Addi- 
tional *  What  is  necessary  ana  what  is  od- 
ditiofuiru.*    Herbert. 

AdditlUons  (ad-di-tfshusX  a.  Added  with- 
out good  autnority.    Ooodrieh,    [Rare.] 

AdditlTe  (ad'it-irX  a.  Falling  to  be  added; 
additiomu;  helping  to  increase. 

The  feoeral  sum  of  such  work  b  sreat;  for  all  of  it. 
as  genuine,  tends  towards  one  goal;  all  of  it  is  mddi' 
live,  none  of  it  subcractive.  CmrtyU. 

Additory  (ad'i-to-ri),  a.  Adding  or  capable 
of  adding;  making  some  addition.  Arhutk- 
noL    [Rare.] 

Addla  (sdIX  A-  (A  Sax.  ddl,  corrupted,  pu- 
trid; odeto,  filth;  8w.  adel  (seen  in  ko-<Mel, 
cow  urineX  urine;  Sc  addle,  putrid  water, 
urine:  allied  to  W.  Kadi,  corrupt]  Having 
lost  the  power  of  dcTelopment  and  become 
rotten;  putrid:  applied  to  eggs;  hence, 
barren;  producing  nothing. 

His  brains  grow  «dU/r.  Drydtn, 

Addla  (adIX  n.    1.  The  dry  lees  of  wine. 

Ath,—^  Urine;  the  drainage  from  a  dung- 

hilL 
Addla  (adIX  v<-  P^^t.  ft  pp.  addled;  ppr. 

addling.    1.  To  make  corrupt  or  putrla ;  to 

make  rotten  as  eggs. 

Themsehrcs  were  chilled,  dieir  eggs  were  mddltd. 

2.  To  manure  with  liquid.    [Scotch.  ] 
Addla  (adIX  v.t.  [Same  word  as  IceL  ddtasir, 

6dlaMk,  to  earn,  to  gain,  from  MaX,  A  Sax. 

ethbl,  a  property  or  patrimony.]    To  earn; 

to  accumulate  gradually,  as  money.    [Pro- 

Tincial.] 
Addla  (adax  •»>    Labourer's  wages.    BaXUr 

weU.    [ProTinciaL] 
Addla  t  (adlX  v.i    To  grow;  to  thrire. 

Where  ivy  embraceth  the  tree  very  sere. 

Kill  ivy,  dse  tree  will  addle  no  more.        T$tss*r. 

Addla-haadad,  Addla-pated  (ada-hed-ed, 

adl-p&t-edx  a.    Stupid;  muddled. 
Addle-plot  (adl-plot),  n,    A  person  who 

spoils  anv  amusement;  a  mar-qport 
Addling  (adl-ingX  n.    1.  The  act  of  earning 

by  labour.— 2.  pL  That  which  is  earned; 

eaminga    [ProTindaL] 
Addoom  t  (ad-dttmO,  v- 1.   [Prefix  ad,  to,  and 

doom,  eouiTalent  to  deem;  oomp.  addeem.] 

To  adjaage.    '  Unto  me  addoom  that  is  my 

due.'    Speneer. 
Addoraad  (ad-dorst7>  a*   [l*  ad,  to,  and  dor- 

tum,  the  back.]    In  her.  haTing  the  backs 

turned   to  each  other,   as  beasts.      See 

Adobsid. 
Addrft^ft  (ad-dresO,  v.t    [Fr.  adreater;  It 


addirizare—ad,  to,  and  a  hypothetical  L. 
verb  drietiare.  direetiare,  to  direct,  to  put 
one  on  the  right  way,  from  L.  dirigo,  direc- 
tmn,  to  keep  straight— <K  or  die,  intens., 
and  rego,  rtetum,  to  lead  straight  See 
Dress.]  l.t  To  aim  or  direct;  to  throw  or 
hurt 

Imbrasides  addnst  bis  Javelins  at  him.    Chapman. 
Good  youth,  mddress  thy  gait  unto  her.        SkaJt. 

2.  Pig.  To  director  aim  words;  to  pronounce, 
as  a  discourse:  with  the  thing* spoken  ss  the 
object  of  the  verb,  and  the  preposition  to 
bMore  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
speech  is  directed. 

The  young  hero  had  €uldrexsed  bis  prajrers  t«  him 
for  his  assistance.  Dryden. 

Rarely  without  any  indication  of  the  per- 
sons addressed. 

A  popular  preacher  who  .  .  .  should  address  the 
most  orthodox  Mohammedan  discourse  ...  in  a 
mosque  of  Constantinople  .  .  .  would  have  been 
viewed  with  extreme  Jealousy  by  bis  superiors. 

BrtMghtiim, 

8.  To  direct  speech  to  or  towards;  to  appbr 
to  by  words  or  writings;  to  accost;  to  speak 
to:  with  the  person  spoken  to  as  the  object; 
as,  he  addreieed  the  Judges. 

The  representatives  of  the  nation  addressed  the 
king.  Swi^. 

Often  with  the  reflexiye  pronoun  as  the 
object,  followed  by  the  preposition  to,  the 
meaning  remaininff  the  same ;  as,  he  ad- 
dreMed  himself  to  me  speaker. — 1  To  direct 
in  writing;  to  write  an  address  on,  ss  a  let- 
ter intended  for  transmission  by  post  or 
otherwise.— 5. t  To  prepare;  to  make  ready: 
often  with  to  or  for. 

The  five  fooUsh  virgins  addressed HyemaitYrt*  at  the 
noise  of  the  bridegroom's  coming.         yer.  Taylor. 

Tumus  addressed  his  men  te  single  fight.    Dryden. 

To-morrow /!>r  the  march  we  are  addrest.       SMaJk. 

Hence— 6. t  To  clothe  or  array;  to  dress. 

Other  writers  and  recorders  of  fables  could  have 
told  yon  that  Teda  sometime  addressed  herself  in 
man's  appareL  B/.  yewel. 

7.  To  court  or  make  suit  to,  as  a  lover. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise  Cram  our 
both  addressing  the  same  Udy,  I  shall  expect  the 
honour  of  your  company  to  settle  our  pretensions  in 
King'S'Mead-Fields.  SJUridan. 

&  In  oom.  to  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care 
of  another,  as  agent  or  factor;  as,  the  ship 
was  addr€$$ed  to  a  merchant  in  Baltimore. 
Addrasst  (ad-dresQ,  v.i.  L  To  address  one's 
self;  to  direct  speech. 

My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  towards  you.  Shak. 

Young  Tumus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addrest. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  an  address  or  appeal 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  havine  addressed  in  vain 
for  his  majesty's  favour  resorted  by  habeas  corpus 
to  the  King's  Bench.  MarvHl. 

8.  To  prepare  one's  self;  to  get  one's  self 
ready. 

Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels.    Shak. 

They  ended  parle.  and  both  address' d  for  fight. 

Miltvn. 

Addraas  (ad-dree'X  ^  V^-  adreue.  See 
the  verb.]  1.  The  act  of  addressing  one's 
self  to  a  person;  a  speaking  to;  as.  Sir  is  a 
term  of  addrete.—Z.  Any  speech  or  writ- 
ing in  which  one  person  or  set  of  persons 
makes  a  communication  to  another  person 
or  set  of  persons  on  some  special  occasion  in 
which  both  parties  are  specially  interested ; 
as.  Parliament  presents  addreetee  to  the 
queen  in  reply  to  the  queen's  speech;  a  cor- 
poration presents  an  addnte  of  thanks,  con- 
gratulation, ice,  to  some  distinguished  per- 
son; a  member  of  parliament  delivers  an  ad- 
drem  to  his  constituents,  the  lord  rector  of  a 
Scotch  university  to  the  students,  and  the 
like.  — S.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another;  a 
person's  bearing  in  conversation;  as,  a  man 
of  pleasing  addreM$.—i.  C!ourt^p:  more 
generally  In  the  plural,  addressed;  as,  he 
makesorpajrshisoddrejMMtoalady.  'Tell 
me  whose  addrem  thou  favour'st  most' 
Addieon.  'A  gentleman  .  .  .  made  his  od- 
dreeeee  to  me.  Addieon.— h.  Skill;  dexter- 
ity; skilful  management;  adroitness;  ss,  the 
envoy  conducted  the  negotiation  with  ad- 
dree8.—6.  Direction  of  a  letter,  including 
the  name,  titie,  and  place  of  residence  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Hence 
these  particulars  sre  called  a  person's  ad- 
dree».—STS.  Speech,  lecture,  oration,  skill, 
dexterity,  tact,  management,  adroitness, 
readiness,  direction,  superscription. 

Addraaaaa  (ad-dres'^X  n.  One  who  is  ad- 
dressed ;  specifically,  one  to  whom  a  letter 
is  addressed. 

Addraaaar  (ad-dres'^rX  n.  One  who  ad- 
dresses or  petitions;  specifically,  one  of  the 


opponents  of  the  court  ^sr^  or  Abhorrere, 
in  the  time  of  CharlM  II.,  so  called  from 
their  addrese  to  the  king  praying  for  an 
immediate  assembly  of  the  Paniamenlk 
which  was  delayed  on  account  of  its  being 
adverse  to  the  court  They  received  also 
the  name  of  Petitioner$,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Whige.    See  Abhobbsb. 

Addiaasftd  (ad-dies'fvax  «•  Skilful;  dez- 
tetous.    Mallet. 

Addraaalont  (ad-dre'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
addressing  or  directing  one's  course. 

To  Pylos  first  be  thy  addressien  tiien.      Chapmtmn. 

Adduca  (ad-dfis^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  adduatd; 

Epr.  adducing.  [L.  addueo,  to  lead  or  bring 
>— od,  to,  and  d\uo,  to  lead.  See  Duu. ) 
To  bring  forward,  present,  or  offer ;  to  ad- 
vance; to  cite;  to  name  or  instance  aa 
authority  or  evidence  for  what  one  ad- 
vances. 

Celsus  adduces  neither  oral  nor  written  testimoay 
against  Christ's  miracles.  Bp.  Cmmkerlmmd. 

Stn.  To  offer,  present,  allege,  advance,  dte, 

name,  mention,  quote. 
Addncent(ad-dQs'entXa.  Bringing  forward 

or  t^ether;  as,  an  oddueeiU  muscle.    See 

Adductor. 

Addncar  (ad-dfis'^r),  n.    One  that  addncea. 
Addudllla  rad-dOsl-blX  a.     That  may  be 

adduced.     'Proofs  innumerable  .  .  .  are 

addudhle.*    I».  Taylor. 
Addnctt  (ad-duktO.  ^-^    (^  adduoo,  ad- 

duetum.    See  Adduob.]    To  draw  on;  to 

induce ;  to  allure. 

Either  impelled  by  lewd  diq)ositi€H)  or  atUttetedhj 
hope  of  rewarde.  Time's  Storehouse. 

Adduction  (ad-duk '  shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
adducing  or  bringing  forward  in  support  of 
a  contention  or  argument  '  An  eadticrton 
of  facts  gathered  from  various  quarters.' 
/«.  Taylor.  —2.  In  onaL  the  action  by  whidi 
a  part  of  the  body  is  drawn  towards  the 
bodUv  axis;  the  action  of  the  adducent 
muscles. 

Addnctiya  (ad-dukt'ivX  a.  Adducing  or 
bringing  forward. 

Addnctor  (ad-dukt'«rX  n.  [L.]  Llnamita 
muscle  which  draws  one  part  of  the  body 
toward  another;  as,  the  adductor  of  the 
eve,  which  turns  the  eve  toward  the  noae ; 
the  adductor  of  the  thumb,  which  draws 
the  thumb  toward  the  fingers.— 2.  In  tooL 
one  of  the  muscles  which  bring  together 
the  valves  of  the  shell  of  the  bivalve  mol- 
luscs. 

Addulcat  (ad-dulsO^  v.t  [O.Fr.  aduleUr, 
addoleir,  to  sweeten— L.  ad,  to,  and  dulde, 
sweet]  To  sweeten.  '  Some  mirth  t' mI- 
dulee  man's  miseries.'    Herritk. 

AdalantadUlo (ad&lan-uirdM'ydX n.  rSp. ] 
A  Spanish  red  wine  made  of  the  earlieat 
ripe  grapes. 

Adalantado  (ad-i-lan-til'doX  n.  [Sp.  pp.  of 
adelantar.io  advance.]  A  name  lonnerly 
given  to  the  governor  of  a  province;  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor; a  commander.  'Inviii> 
cible  adelantado  over  the  army  of  pimpled* 
faces.'    Masiinger. 

The  president  desired  ^e  Marquis  of  Los  Velex, 
who  hekl  the  oflSce  of  adelantade  of  the  a4)oining 
province  of  Murcia.  to  muster  a  force  and  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  Prescett. 

Adaiaatar  (sd-«-lasa«rX  n.  [Gr.  a,  priT.. 
d&oi,  apparent,  and  term,  aeter,  as  in  poet- 
aster.] In  hot  a  name  proposed  for  tiioee 
garden  plants  which  have  come  into  cul- 
tivation without  their  fiowers  being  known, 
and  have  not  therefore  been  r^rred  to 
their  genera. 

AdaUta  (ad'd-lItX  n.  One  of  a  class  of 
Moorish  conjurors  in  Spain,  who  predicted 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  by  the  flight  and 
singing  of  birds,  and  other  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

Adalopod,  Adalopoda  (a-d2r6-pod.  a-dftr> 

o-pddX  n.  [Gr.  o.  priv., 
dito$,  iq>parent.  and  poue, 
foot]  An  animal  whoee 
feet  are  not  apparent 
AdalikhlA  (a^ierfi-aX  n. 
[Gr.  adelphoi,  a  brother.  1 
In  hot  a  ooDection  of 
stamens  into  a  bundle ;  a 
term  employed  by  linnsnis 
for  those  plants  in  which 
the  stamens,  instead  of 
KTowing  singly,  combine 
by  the  filaments  into  one 
or  more  parcels,  or  bro- 
See  MORADBLPH,  DiAOiLm. 


AdelpUa. 


theriiooda. 
«ftc 

Adalphoua  (a-del'fusX  a.    In  bot  forming 
an  adelphia  or  adelphlas;  uniting  by  the 


F&te,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h£r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tdbe,  tub,  bQlI;       oil,  pound;      ii.  So.  abune;     f,  So.  Uf/. 
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ADHIBTT 


fllUMiito  Into  one  or  more  paroeli:  uid  of 


^t(a^nil'Xa.  [L.  a<iuiM,a<i<Yiif>licm, 
ttl  tobny  or  take  to  one'e  lelf ,  hence  to  take 
•waj— a^to,  end  emo,  to  buy.]  Taken 
away.  '  Without  anv  einiater  inapicion  of 
being  added  or  odMipt'  Latimer. 
(a-4eni'8hon),  n,  [L.  odtmpUot 
a  takint  away,  from  oduito.  See  Adimpt.] 
In  n^ulaw,  the  rerocation  of  a  grant,  don- 
ation, or  the  like. 

ldilia]g7(ad-en-al'jiX  a  [ar.adfn^agland. 
and  of^of,  pain.]  In  paCAoL  pain  in  a  gland. 

Adna]ttll6ni(ad'en-an-th«^).n.  [Qr.adin, 
a  glaad,  and  antMra,  an  anther.]  A  genua 
ol  treea  and  ■hrubt,  natiree  of  the  Eaat 
ladiea  and  Ceylon,  nat  order  Lesumlnos*. 
anb-order  Mlmoeea;  the  gland  llowera.  A, 
pmmmina  ii  one  of  the  larKest  and  hand- 
aomeat  treea  of  India,  and  yields  hard  loUd 
timber  called  red  landal-wood.  The  bright 
aearlat  teedL  from  their  eoualitY  in  weight 

aBhs4  graina).  are  used  by  goldunitha  in 
Beat  as  weighta 

AdABlfimn  (a-^tt'i-fonn),  a.  rOr.  adin,  a 
glaod.  and  E.  /orm.  ]  Of  a  gland-like  shape. 

AdttBlni  (ad-en-ftis).  n.  (Or.  a<Un,  a  gland, 
and  term.  -itiM.  denoting  inflammation.] 
tntlamwatlon  of  a  gland. 

AdflaodllrmMOlogyt  (ad'en-d-klf^ap-soro- 
JiX  n>  [Qr.  <MUn,  a  glana,  eheiraptia,  touch- 
iQgbT  the  hand,  and  loms,  discourse.]  The 
doctrine  of  the  reputed  power  of  Snglish 
ktaga  to  core  diseases,  as  scrofula  or  long's 
erfC  by  touching  the  patient  A  book  bear- 
ixm  this  title  was  DubUshed  in  1684. 

AdgQOffapliy  (ad-en-og^-flX  n.  [Or.  adin. 
a  gland,  ana  ffranM,  to  describe.]  Thai 
part  of  anatomy  wnioh  treats  of  the  glands. 

4rt«nokl  (ad'en-oid),  a.  [Or.  adin,  a  gland, 
and  ejdot,  form.]    In  the  form  of  a  gland; 

glaTKiti^f  It! 

A&mn\i0Ga\  (ad'en-A-loj'Ik-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  doctrine  of  the  glanda. 
AltonoTogy  (ad-en-oro-jiX  n.  [Or.  adin.  a 
^and.  and  uyot,  discourse.]  In  anat.  the 
doctrme  of  the  glands,  their  nature,  and 
tbeirusea 

AdMUmoiia  <ad-en-ong1rasX  n.  [Or.  od^, 
a  gland,  and  angtot,  a  mass,  a  tumour.]  A 
fwelUnff  of  a  gland.  See  ADRfOPHTMA. 
AdnoiMlsrllOUl  (ad'en-6-fll'lus  or  ad-en-of • 
fl-oa).  a.  rOr.  adin,  a  gland,  and  phyllon,  a 
laat]  In  W  hayii:^  leaTCs  bearing  glanos, 
or  studded  with  them. 
Mdmmihjmti  (ad-en-d-ffmaX  n.  [Or.  adin, 
m  ^ana.  and  pkyma,  a  suppurating  tumour.  ] 
la  med.  a  swelling  of  a  gland :  sometimes 
osed  to  signify  a  soft  swelling,  as  disUn- 
g«UtMd  from  adtnoneut,  <me  of  a  harder 
character.  Dunfflimm. 
irtamOBl,  AdMUmi  (ad'en-^  ad'en-usX  a. 
(Qr.  mdtn.  a  gland.]  like  or  appertaining 
toa^ano. 

Admnotamy  (ad-en-of o-miX  n.  [Or.  adin,  a 
gland,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]  In  anot  and 
Mvy  a  cnttinf  or  indslon  of  a  gland. 
Adnliaca(*-defa-gaXn.  [SeeADiPBAOU.] 
A  family  or  group  of  camiTorous  and  very 
voradoua  ooleoptierotts  insecta  divided  into 
the  sob-Csmilies  Carabid*  and  Cicindelid« 
(which  seeX 

Ad«pliacU(ad-«.fi'iI-aXn.  [Or.  adm.  abun- 
dantly, and  phag6,  to  eat]  Voracious  Mp- 
jpedte;  ImUmia. 

fiqw  (ed'epsX  n.  [L .  fat,  whence  adiwme, 
•Mfe,  Ae  ]  F«t;  animal  oil ;  the  contents 
td  vbm  oeUa  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

(a^eptQ.  iL  [L  adeptua,  pp.  of  adi- 
,  to  obtain— «a,  and  apiaeor,  to  reach 
alUed  to  Skr.  dp.  to  arrive  at  Al- 
who  claimed  or  were  reputed  to 
tove  cbUHmftd  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
the  panares,  woe  termed  adapts;  hence 
•drpc  a  proficient]  One  fully  skilled  or 
vcu  versed  in  any  art;  a  proficient;  a 
master.  *  Keay  to  all  true  adepta.'  Pope. 
Ad«pfi  (a-dept^  a.  Well  skUled;  oompletdy 
verted  oraeqnahited  with.  *Adept  in  every- 
thing pntoaucL*    Cowper. 


^ 


J 


t  (a-dn/shon).  n.  (L.adeptio.  See 
An  obtaining;  acquirement; 


gain- 


«ir  aad  poBcy  of  die  capuia  cooaistctli  the 
of  dM  victory.  Gru/tom. 


iigfllrt(a-depyistX<^   Anadept    [Bare.1 

Aitgohflf  (adri-kwa-siX  n.     The  state  of 

being  adeqaate;  the  condition  of  being 

or  sufficient;  a  sufficiency 


a  particular  purpoee :  as»  the  adegvaey 
ofsapiply  to  eipenoitnre ;  an  adequacy  of 

Matna^  (ad'MnritX  •^    [L.  adoequatuB. 
made  equal,  pp.  of  adetqiao—md,  to,  and 


(Bquue,  equal]  Equal;  proportionate;  ex- 
actly correspondent;  fully  sufficient;  as, 
means  adequate  to  the  object  'In  those 
days  Ireland  had  no  adequate  champion.' 
De  Quineeu. 

Adequate  f  (ad'6-kw&tX  v.t  l.  To  make 
equal  or  adequate. 

Let  me  sive  jroa  one  Instance  more  of  a  truljr  intel- 
lectual object,  exactly  adtguattd  and  proporrioned 
unto  the  intellectual  appetite;  and  that  is,  learning 
and  knowledge.  Fothtrhy. 

8.  To  equal 

Though  It  be  an  ImpoasibQity  for  any  creature  to 
mdtauMt  God  in  his  eternity,  yet  be  hath  ordained 
an  his  sons  in  Christ  to  partake  of  it  by  living  with 
him  eternally.  Sht{/ord. 

Adeouately  (ad'£-kwit-li),  adv.  in  an  ade- 
quate manner:  in  exact  proportion;  with 
just  coirespondence,  representation,  or  pro- 
portion; sufficiently. 

AdequateneM  (ad'6-kw&t-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  adequate;  Justness  of  proportion  or 
representation;  sufficiency. 

Adequatioii  (ad-d-kwA'shonX  n.  1..  Ade- 
quateness.    [Bare.] 

The  principles  of  logic  and  natural  reason  tell  us, 
that  there  must  be  a  Just  proportion  and  stUquaHon 
between  the  medium  by  which  we  prove,  and  the 
conclusion  to  be  proved.  Bf.  Barlwrn. 

2.  That  which  is  equal  to  something  else. 
[Bare.] 

It  was  the  arme  (not  of  Kii^  Henry)  but  King 
Edward  the  First,  which  is  notoriously  known  to 
have  been  the  mdequaUtn  of  a  yard.  FuiUr. 

AdlHWiWiartan  (a-des'sd-nA^'ri-anX  n.  [L. 
odesM,  to  be  present— «d,  to,  eeee,  to  be.] 
In  eeeiu,  hi$L  one  of  a  sect  who  hold  the  rcHU 

gresence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist, 
ut  not  by  transubstanUation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  differ,  however,  as  to  this 
prMOice,  some  holding  t^e  body  of  Christ 
to  be  in  the  bread,  others  about  the  bread. 
Adf^Oted  (ad-fekf edX  a.  [L.  ad/ectw  or 
af9ctu$,  pp.  of  e^ficio.  affectum,  to  afleict, 
endow— od,  to,  and  faao,  to  do.]  In  alg. 
compounded;  consisting  of  different  powers 
of  the  unknown  quantity.— An  adfeeted  or 
afeeted  aquation,  one  in  which  the  unknown 

3uantity  is  found  in  two  or  more  different 
egrees  or  powers;  thus,  x*-'px*^qx=:a,  is 
an  adfected  equaUon,  as  it  contains  three 
different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  x. 

Adflllated  t  (ad-fiKi-At-edX  a.  Adopted  as  a 
son;  affiliated. 

Adflllationt(ad-fll1-A''shonXn.  Affiliation. 

AdJhlzlon  (ad-fluk'shonX  n.  (L.  ad,  to,  and 
Jluo,  Jluxum.  to  flow.]  A  flow,  as  of  sap, 
from  a  drawing  not  a  propelling  force. 

Adhatoda  (adhafd-da),  n.  [A  Latinized 
form  of  the  Ceylonese  or  Malabar  name.] 
A  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  nat  order 
Acantiiacen.  A.  vaeiea  is  used  in  India  to 
expel  the  dead  fetus  in  abortion. 

Adnere  (ad-h&O.  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  adhered; 
ppr.  adhering.  [L.  adheereo—ad,  to,  and 
hiereo,  to  stick,  whence  heeitate.  ]  L  To  stick 
fast;  to  cleave;  to  become  joined  or  united  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  separate  without  tearing ; 
as,  glutinous  substances  adhere  together; 
the  lungs  sometimes  adhere  to  the  pleura.  ~ 
i.  To  belong  intimately :  to  be  closely  con- 
nected. 'A  shepherd's  daughter,  and  what 
to  her  adheres.'  8hak.—9.  To  be  fixed  in 
attachment  or  devotion ;  to  be  devoted ;  to 
be  attached,  as  a  follower  or  upholder ;  as, 
men  odAere  to  a  party,  a  leader,  a  church, 
or  creed;  rarely,  to  be  attached,  as  a  friend. 

Two  men  there  are  not  living  to  whom  he  more 
mdMtres.  SMaJk. 

4.  To  be  consistent;  to  hold  together;  to  be 
in  accordance  or  agreement,  as  the  parts  of 
a  system;  to  cohere.    [Bare  or  obsolete.  ] 
Everything  tulheres  together.  Skak. 

&.  Specifically,  in  Soote  law,  (a)  to  affirm  a 
judgment ;  to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  a 
judge  pronounced  previously,  (b)  To  return 
to  a  nusband  or  win  who  has  bMn  deserted. 
See  Adhbrbmcb.  &— 6.  In  logie  and  metaph. 
to  be  accidentally  connected.    See  Adhib- 

BlfT,  S. 

Adherence  (ad-bSr'ensX  n.  1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  sticking  or  adhering:  rare  In  a 
physical  sense,  odAenon  being  commonly 
used.— 2.  Pip.  state  of  being  fixed  in  attach- 
ment; fidelity;  steady  attachment;  as,  an 
adkerenee  to  a  party  or  opinions. 

The  finn  adiurtnee  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  Is 
BO  less  remarkable  than  their  dispersion.    Amdis«n. 

8.  In  Sede  law,  the  return  of  a  huJiband  or 
wife  who  has  deserted  for  some  time  the 
party  to  whom  he  or  she  is  married ;  an 
ocfion  </  odAerenee  is  competent  either  for 
a  husband  or  wife  who  has  been  deserted  by 
the  other  party  to  compel  the  latter  to  re- 


turn.—4  \ci  paimiing,  the  effect  of  those 
parts  of  a  picture  which,  wanting  relief,  are 
not  detached,  and  hence  appear  adhering 
to  the  canvas  or  surface.  YavrhtAU  —6.  In 
Utfjie  and  metaph.  the  state  of  being  ad- 
herent   See  Adhxrent,  8. 

Adherencyt  (ad-h6i^en-siX  n.  1.  The  state 
(tf  being  adherent  *AdjMrwMee  and  ad- 
mirations of  men's  persons.'  Jer.  Taylor.— 
2.  That  which  is  adherent  '  Vices  have  a 
native  adherencu  of  vexation.'  Dr.  H.  More. 

Adherent  (ad-her'entX  a.  L  Sticking;  ding- 
ing; adherent 

Close  to  the  cliff  with  both  his  hands  he  dung. 
And  stuck  adMtrent,  and  suspended  hung.    Pa/e. 

2.  In  bot  attached:  used,  like  adnata,  of 
parta  that  are  nominally  separate;  as,  an 
euiherent  (or  adnate)  ovary,  an  ovary  attached 
or  united  by  ito  whole  surface  to  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.— 3.  In  logic  and  metaph.  acci- 
dentally connected  with ;  not  belonging  to 
the  nature  of  a  thing ;  not  inherent  in ;  as, 
if  a  cloth  is  wet  its  wetness  is  a  quality 
adherent  to,  not  mherent  in  it 
Adherent  (ad-h^i^entX  n.  1.  The  person 
who  adheres;  one  who  follows  a  leader, 
party,  or  profession;  a  follower  or  partisan; 
a  believer  In  a  particular  faith  or  church. 
'Partisans and  adherenta.'  Swift.— i.\  Any- 
thing outwardly  belonging  to  a  person ;  an 
appendage.  '  His  humour,  his  carriage,  and 
ms  extrmsic  adherenta.'  Dr.  H.  More.— 
Stn.  Follower,  partisan,  upholder,  disciple, 
supporter,  dependent 

Adnerently(ad-h6i^ent-liX  adv.  In  an  ad- 
herent manner. 

Adherer  (ad-hdx'ArX  n.  One  that  adheres; 
an  adherent 

Adheelon  (ad-hd'zhonX  n.  [L  adhaaio,  from 
adhcareo,  adheeaum.  See  Adbkre.]  1.  The 
act  or  state  of  adhering,  or  being  united 
and  attached ;  close  connection  or  associa- 
tion ;  intimate  union:  said  either  of  mate- 
rial or  immaterial  objecto;  aa,  the  adheaion 
of  parte  united  by  growth,  cement,  or  the 
like. 

There  grows  up  in  course  of  time  an  adhesion  be- 
tween the  tension  of  the  rotator  muscles  and  the 
several  movements  of  walking.  Pr^.  Bain. 

2.  Steady  attachment  of  the  mind  or  feel- 
inn;  firmness  in  opinion;  adherence;  as,  an 
adheaion  to  vice.  '  Obstinate  odA^tum  to 
false  rules  of  belle! '  Whitlock.  —8.  Assent ; 
concurrence. 

To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  nve  In  their 
atlherion.  Matattlt^y. 

4  In  phyaiea,  the  tendency  which  hetero- 
geneous oodles  have  to  remain  attached  to 
each  other  when  their  suriaces  are  brought 
into  contact  In  some  instances,  however, 
it  seems  little,  if  at  all,  different  from  eohe- 
aion,  which  serves  to  unite  the  particles  of 
the  same  kind  of  matter.  Adheaion  may 
take  place  between  two  solids,  as  two  plates 
of  glass,  or  between  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  or 
between  two  fluids.  The  force  of  adheaion 
is  measured  by  the  weight  required  to 
separate  the  bodies.- 5.  In  hot.  and  pathoL 
the  union  of  parte  normally  separate.— 
6.  In  aurg.  the  re-union  of  divided  parte  by 
a  particular  kind  of  inflammation,  called 
the  adheaive. 

AdheelTe  (ad-hd'slv),  a.    L  Sticky ;  tena- 
ciousj  as  glutinous  substances.- 2.  Fig.  re- 
maining in;  not  deviating  from. 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track.    Th^tnsen. 

—Adheaive  plaater,  in  aurg.  a  plaster  made 
of  common  Utharp^  plaster  and  resin. —.dd- 
heaive  it^flammeUion,  in  med.  and  tury.  that 
kind  of  inflammation  which  causes  union 
by  adhesion,  or  union  by  the  first  intention, 
without  suppuration.  —  Adheaive  Hate,  a 
variety  of  uatv  clav  adhering  strongly  to 
the  tongue,  and  rapidly  absorbing  water. 

AdheelTely  (ad-h«'siv-UX  adv.  In  an  ad- 
hesive manner. 

AdheelTeneis  (ad-h^siv-nesXn.  l.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  adhesive,  or  of  sticking 
or  adhering;  stickiness;  tenacity. —  2.  In 
pAren.  an  organ,  or  supposed  organ,  whose 
function  it  is  to  promote  attachment  to  ob- 
jects, animate  or  inanimate,  laating  friend- 
ships, social  intoroourae,  Ac.  It  Is  said  to 
be  strongest  In  women. 

AdhlUtTad-hibatX  v.t  [L.  adhibeo,  adhUn- 
turn,  to  apply  to— od,  to,  and  hdbeo,  to  hold.  ] 

1.  To  use  or  apply;  to  exhibit    [Bare.] 

Wine  also  that  Is  dUute  may  safely  and  properly 
be  adhiHted.  Tet.  trhUaitr. 

2.  To  attach :  obsolete,  except  in  sense  of 
attaching  one's  signature ;  aa,  he  adhibited 
his  name  to  the  adfdresa. 

The  greatest  lords  adhOittd  .  .  .  faith  to  hb  words. 

HaU. 


eh,  ScL  locA;     g.  po;     j.iob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aUng;     TH.  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh,  wAig;    ah,  aiure.— See  Kbt. 


AdUUtton  (id-hl-bl'ihoD).  iL  AppUcatloDi 
ua ;  axhlbitton.  '  Tlu  odMbiHon  ol  dUnte 
wins.'    Toi.  naaktr.    (Ban ) 

Ad  hammem  ltd  haan-nem).  IL.  ad,  to. 
ud  kamt,  mu.|  To  tba  man;  to  tbt  iB' 
MmU  or  Huloiii  of  Uu  mu.— Aa  mrgu- 
■wntUH  ad  komlmtm.  In  laaic,  u  UBDnunt 
whloh  Uinta  ■  nuia  wltb  couoqamicM 
dnmi  inm  Ua  on  prlnclplai  ud  ooucea- 
■loni,  or  trom  tii|  condaet 

JUbortt  (td-horr),  t.L    To  ahart:  (o  ad- 


(kd-borti'itaon),  n.    |L  ad- 

mtl    Advloa;  «i- 

adAortatioru.  Uie 
ibo.'     i'MKMm. 


IBuv.) 

AdtaOrUXOZT  (ad-lior'ta-to-rlX  a.    [L.  a 
Aorter.lomdTlM— oduldAarEar.)  AdVUor 


oonieytng  ara. — _ 

meDt.    Abp.  Pottir. 
kMf>M,p,.  (iMll^.lHttk).  B.    (Or.  a,  pr 

dia.  ihrouflh,  uid  &a«n^  to  ffo.)     Id  C 

i^l^eibibiU  (be  vnriifinni  ol  pren 

uid  TOlumA  Qf  a  fluid  when  It  expuidi  w1 

^  aithflr  recelHnjt  or  £i*lii£  oat  ht 


AdlMtmiC  (I'lU-ak-tlDlky  a.  [Gr.  a,  prlT. , 
dw,  Uumi^  and  E.  ocbmc]  SaloMiig  n 
puiua.  or  InuMtrlaiu  to  tba  intlDlc  or 
chamfal  raja  of  llghl 

AdlaaUtW  (adi-an-tl'-tli),  a.     [Trom  tha 

*"* — ca  of  tbo  ipeclai  to  Adiantum, 

Irtani.]    A  ganiu  of  (a»U  tuna. 

.    tor.  adianton, 
.iij«,  onwalti|A 

iiacmM,  Maardlng  to  Flfnr,  It  ramalni  drj 
avan  (hoOffa  plimgad  Into  watar.  j  Ad  eiten- 
riia  ganu  of  lerm,  graat  tatDurllei  In  hot- 
homs  on  accoDDt  ol  their  baaatitiil  toinu. 
TbaiiialdaD-hK|[(cm(J.  tapUlut-imitrii)  ii 
the  only  oattre  epKlea.     It  ii  an  a[eeant 

f^nd."  " 

MlBPtlftnuiT  (a-df-at'or-a^),  ».  IndlSer- 
snea.    [Bare  and  obaolata.} 

Adla^iOTlB^  Adlkptiorlte  (a^-af'or-lit, 
a^-at'or-itXa.  (Or.  adiaptarnt.  Indlflarent 
Sea  ADUTHOmoDB.  ]  A  moderate  or  IndU- 
lamt  paraoDi  •peeUtaalljr.  a  nam*  dvau  In 
tlia  BUtaenth  eantnr7  to  certain  tulowafa 
of  Ualauohtfaoii,  who  bald  aoma  oplolona 
and  oeremonlM  to  be  iDdiRerant,  wblch 
Lotbar  ooodamnad  ai  abifnl  or  benUoaL 


JbUMAomu  (a^ 
miunt,  not  dUtar 
■Dd  •fiiv*««K  dl 


llAn 

-hai ..  _  _ 

I  aniiied  (0  madlduaa  irblcb  do  oeltliar 

Idluliatyt(a-dl-af'o-rf),  n.    NantraUtf; 


^imS^a' 


(a-da*).  [Pr.d,to.andi>ini,Oad.It 
aaaut,  Sp  a  diM.  all  fornu  ol  L.  mt.  to.  and 
Drui.  Ood.]  Lit  to  Qod:  an  elUpala  for  I 
camnetLd  tdd  to  God;  larevell;  ao  eipraa- 
alon  of  kind  Tlahea  at  tb«  parting  of  f  rleuda 


Adlni  (a^in.  a.  pL  Adlaru  or  Adlenx  fa- 
dan  AfanweUorconuDaDdatloD  to  tlie 
care  of  Ood;  aa.  u  ararlaotlna  adini. 


AdlcbtK- 


it'X  J>. 


ud  a.    Set  In  order; 

-fln-FtmnX    [L]    To 

Iliad  iD-qnl'reB-dnni)    [L. 
of  Inqnliin^.]    In  uv,  a 


.iHry  to  be 


made  of  any  matter  relating  tc 

peiHlIiic  Id  a  ioperior  court 
Ad  laUrlIn(ad  ln't«r-ini>  [L.]  In  tbe  msai 

time;  tor  tha  prcHDV 

AdlpaM  (ad't-pat),  n.    A  lalt  of  adipic  add. 
AdlptoCanllp'lV),  a.     [L.  «I(pt.(idinf,  fat.. 

I>f  or  belonging  to  faL — AiUpieacid,uia£l6 

got^bT  tteaHiw  -'-'-  --"  —  "-■■-  •---"- 


wltb  nltrtc  1 


whlt^ol 


--.,     ,  opaque.  hamJapbarf' 

cnuta,  wblch  teem  to  be  ifgn- 
gatea  or  aman  eniUli. 
AdlpooeiM*  (ad-l-poi'tr-UX  a.(.     To  con- 
im  lata  adlpocera. 
AdlpooarUllUI  (ad-l-poi'«r-i*abon},  n.  The 


or  wan  lubttaoce.  ol  a  light  brown  cokmr. 
into  which  the  mnacnlar  nbrea  of  dead  ani- 
mal bodlaa  are  couTarted  when  protected 
from  abnoaphflric  air.  and  nndar  certain 
clrcunitancea  of  temperature  and  bamldltf. 
Adlpocare  la  apeedllj  produced  when  tha 
body  li  Immeiaed  In  munlng ' — * —   "  — 


JunL^^tpocere  mmeToi.  a  laUy 
lunii  In  •nmo  peat-mouei,  and  in 
e  ol  Uarthyr;  adlpo- 
It  Ii  iDOdoroni  when  oold,  but  wban 

AdIpDoera 


Adlpooarita  (ad-l-poa'«r-HX  n 


Adlpooaroiu  (ad-1-poa'tr-uay  a.    Kalatlng 
to  adlpocara :  coDtaining  adlpooen. 
AdlpoalTB(ad'l-p&««r).  n.    Bame  ai  .dd4»- 

AdlPMW(ad1-paa).a.  [Ptoml.  odAw,  taL] 
far.  oonalaUng  oL  partaking  of  tbe  char- 
acter of,  or  rcaemliiuia  fat— AdipMi  tinm. 
an  aggregation  of  mlnnte  celli  (odtpoaa  etUi 
or  vttieUA  whleb  draw  lat  or  oOt  mattar 
from  the  blood,  diipened  in  the  Intentlcea 
of  ooBUDOD  irvolar  UHua,  or  fonnlng  dta- 
tfaMt  maaaaa  Tbe  cdli  are  ,fatb  to  ^th 
of  a  Una  In  dlamatar.  and  eouain  tha  lat 
wtthln  a  tnnaparant  membrane  nliitb  ol 
a  line  thick.  Adlpoaa  Uamie  undarUei  tba 
aUn.  Bornnnda  tha  targe  naaala  and  narraa. 
Inveau  tbe  Uduajra,  Ao.  It  aomethnea  ac- 
■--  ■-   laiiie  qnantlUaa,  a-  "  '  -  - 


malM.— ildipaaa  arttriei.  tba  branobea  of 
lailu  milch  Douwi  tba  lat  araond  tha  Ud- 


__.  —  . —  .  J  tbe  Udneia. 

AdlpotU  (adl-pDB),  ■.  Fat;  of  tha  natdra  of 

AdlptlA,Adipiy(a-dlp'al-a.a-dlp'BlXn.  [Or. 
a^^T..  >iid3ip(a,tlibit)  In  rani,  the  total 

Adit  (adit).  >L  [Lwlitui,  an  approach,  trom 
adfo,  odiCbBi.  to  approach— od.  Co,  and  90, 
Hum,  to  go;  Skr.  L  Qr.  root  i,  to  go.]  1.  An 
antcanoe  or  paaaace;  ipeclflcall]',  la  •ninfrv, 


ontal  opening  giving 
a  mine,  or  by  whlcb 


word  1>  aomctlmei  oted  far  n^-abg/f,  I 
not  with  itiict  proprletj.    In  the  ipMlB 

aeccn;  approach.     [Kare.] 
AdltlDItt  (a-dlib'on).  i>.    [See  ADIT. J  Act  c 


Adm  (a-dlr').  A     Another  name  for  the 
f^onoifwhicbaeel. 
AiUaoenoe  {ad-Jfc'teni).  il     The  atate  d 

AdjMeiUT  (ad'-jS^-aiX  '«.  1.  Tha  atata 
ol  being  adjacent,  or  tying  doae  or  ooatl- 
guoiu;  a  bordering  upod,  orljing  nut  to; 
a%  the  adiacmcy  ol  Isuda  or  buildlnga— 
Z.  I  That  wblcb  la  adjacent.  '  DIatracted  br 
(be  Tloinlty  of  adjaanaa.'  Sir  T.  Bram. 

AdJaoont  (ad-lt'aentX  a  IL.  adjattat.  ad- 
jaemtti.  pp.  ol  adjaoio,  to  lie  conttgnon*-- 
ad,  to,  and  >wf^  to  lie.)  Lrlng  near.  doae. 
or  contlgnoaa;  borderliig  uponi  twdf^boor- 
Ing;  aa.  a  Said  adjacent  to  tha  bl^w^. 
—AdjaiaUaiigUt.  SeeAMOUt,— il^aeMt. 
A OjatMng, Omt^fiMwa  Adjatnl.ijtatattr 
to.  but  not  naeaiaarilj  In  actual  contact ; 
adjn'ninf,  properlf  Ijbat  aw  to  an  aa  to 
touch  la  aome  part :  emtiauiFUt,  lying  near 
to  w  aa  to  (ouch  on  the  whol*  or  aconaldeT- 
able  part  at  one  aldt. 


Iciiitai  Ihe  m>(r»»oblKti  br  the  paiUUiiulaa 

Adjacent  (ad-Ji'aentV  h.  That  which  li  next 
to  or  contignoua.  ■Hoai«B«iiC,  bo  aqoal, 
noco-riTaL'    S^elford.    (Bare.) 

AdtuentlT  {ad-M'anit-ll}.  odi.    So  aa  to  be 

AiU*Ct(ad'JektTv.t.     tJ- adjieiii.  adjtdum 
— ud.  to.  and  iatie,  to  throw. )     To  add  or 
put,  aa  one  thing  to  another.     [Bare.] 
Luutubn  cuel  ud  tonliUp  br  Ibt  anr  •«  It 

. . .  d4Wi.rMi>«.mkabkiL  zji-i 

AdjMUim  (ad-]ekUonX  n.  Tha  act  of  ad- 
JectiDg  or  adding,  or  the  Ibtng  added. 
[Bare  I 

Thtf  h  added  to  campjrt*  Am  bAppCHH^  br  A* 

a^ffttum  Id  EtTTHhr.  fy  rwi  iM 

AdJeeUtloiu  (adjek-tfibna).  a.    (Bee  An- 

JICT.]  Added.     '  Afcttitisw  work.'  Jfam- 

drdL    [Bare.1 
AdjMttm  (ti-iAar^  at  ad'Jek-tfr-al).  a. 

Bi^oaglng  to  or  like  an  MiMXn;  hansc 

tha  Impwt  of  an  adJeellTB. 
AdjwtlnUr  (ad-IA-HVaMl  n  ad'lek-ltv- 
^M\  adv.    By  war  of,  or  aa,  an  adJecUv*; 

n,  a  noua  or  panldple  adfcctieallv  oaed. 
AdJaCtlTV  (aifjek-UTX  »■    JL.  o^wtfatnit, 

bum  a4^l<i>u,  being  added.  SeeADJBCT-l 


vord  DiMl  wKb  a 


preaa  a  quaUtj  of  the  thing  b 

thing  atttflmled  to  tt,  or  to  ., ,  ..  _ 

acribe  •  thing  aa  dlatiDct  bom  aamethlpg 
eiae,  and  ao  to  limit  and  deSne  It.     It  fi 


Jectlve  ._ 
property 


pbraae,  A  Hiaa  ntlar,  i><aa  la  tha  ad- 
or  attnbate,  eipraadng  a  particular 
ty  of  ruler,  whue  by  eacludtng  all 
who  are  not  arlae  It  Tcry  gnatly 
Umlta  the  application  of  the  noun,  and  ao 
tenda  to  daflne  It 

Ad]ecttTe<ad']ek-tlr],a.    1.  FertamiBg  to 
■"--"---  --  '^  -  a4QeettH  ni  ~  "' 

— .J Ini 

having  bat  alight  att 
Axed  br  aome  baae  or 
render  them  permaneuk 
Adjeotin  (ad-Jek-UTY  >.t  net.  «  pp^  od. 
jttuptd;  ppr.  adtttUniif,  To  make  an  ad- 
jectire  of;  to  torm  Into  an  adJecUrei  to 
give  tbt  character  of  an  adJecUve  to. 

AdJ«etlvel3>  (ad'Jek.tlv.lIX  ade.     In    tba 


Is  tbe  bichva; 
aliaort  alwayi 


nte,  Sb,  la^  till;      n(.  iDet,b(r:      idDe.  pfni      note,  not,  m 


tflbe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       0.  8c.  abuoa;      f ,  Sc.  b 


-°SS. 


AdjattBt,  AitjaiBiaf.  CkHt- 
iwBMtf    sm  DDdsr  Atuumr. 
l^tfBt  <md']iiliili  s.    Odc  jDliud  to  inothtr 
Ib  omsttiu.  Df  lit  u  •otaniilaB.     Daiud. 

ldjMta(>d-ttnO.*(-  [Tr.  ^fmriKr,  O  rr. 
aSmmrr.  a^irliir-pnfll  •  hjT  wi,  to.  ud 
art  >>n>  (Dov  )eur\  B  daj.  boni  L  diur- 
HH.  bsIaiialBg  l«  •  dax.  trotn  dwt.  ■  du. 
Fv  chi»»«  uiUv  to  tlut  ot  L.  di  Into  R. 


8r*.  To  d*l»,  pot^MiM.  defer,  put  dS. 

Uieminl»djini\9i.  TonuailHlsBUid 
WTTlaa  UD  bQilnwi  loi  a  Umt.  h  (tddi 
«H  daj  to  uurther.  or  for  %  loncor  pertod; 
BaaalljaU  of  lafUlatunt.  eoorfc  or  otliar 
bodtaai  u.  tte  Hona  ol  Commw  ad- 
Ji»i  nitf  M  toor  o'dnck. 

idJomnU  (>d-)(r-BalX  K.  Id  Skstt  Iw.  the 
liiMi— illiiaior  ■  eliiiln  dar  iDiOrolaiJiifle 
ettUatol.  tbe  Court  ot  Jutldaty:  eqnlTB- 
IbbI  to  admniJ  h  applied  to  ■  olitl  eout 
— ^  «  ^  o^swiwf.  (be  iwnd  o<  a  Htvca 
Is  ■  criminal  cam  —flu*  V  atUaurnml, 
ft  book  ooBtalniiv  ttereoordae'  taaOanrt 

UlMnUMU  (wtltm'mantX  il  1.  TDe  act 
gf  adjoonitiic;  the  intUns  off  (UlaBothar 


t.  Tba  polod  dintof  which  a  public  body 
Bdjouciia  tedtUnn;  a^  dorlni  an  odfeiim- 
aant  of  Mi  ■Mka.-4«nnm*nt.  fea«. 
fVonaUiao.  MwstnliHi.  iln  o^wntwn 
tttbittmaor  iBlanaldailBiirlilobapnbllc 

tsgi  tB  viria*  at  aDtboritrtAinnt  in  ilaeU. 

■MB,  aa  dorina  Iba  period  of  eortala  lUtod 
s(r«oi)gBludlioIldi]ra;*i.UM  Baiter  neoi. 
A  BnnraMen  U  tli*  ■dloamnMM  ot  the 
ritlliHaat  the  body  at  the  lutanco  ot  the 
niwMr  aDtttoitt)!,  m  Ok  aonrelsn,  which 
called  It  lofMher,  dorlnc  which  (ha  body 
—  told  BO  iluiDn  hot,  is  order  (o  do  », 

ae^oD  ol^e  BrtUih  Parilament  ti  called 
•  jHJi  ■ifaltnH,  A  diMBfuMn  l>  (he  act  br 
wfikh  theboi^,  ai  each,  bhrokra  tip,  and 
U*  B«Bb«n  dMialsed  boni  their  dntlea 
OmrtBt  a  dtaolBtloD  Iha  bodr  haa  so  exlat- 
enca^  aad  haa  to  he  reeomtltuted  bj  the 

In  BMW  elaettea,  whep  it  Mj  cooilBt  at 

Adtoda  (sd-Jon.  *.t  priL  *  pp  a^Mfd; 
mr.  a^iifglmg.  [Pr.  adfiver,  from  L  ai(fu- 
l>a«f«~M,  toi  BBd  JwMgora,  (ojadge,  from 
Mk  indn.  Sea  Jtrpoi;]  1  To  award 
j^^j^yi^-^  ,^ _    ___. ._. 

')■:  loaHlf 

ta  bte  wh. 

ladda  ^  a  Indie 

to  adJadlcala  npo 

aaTua  nae  WW  MMpxi  in  Hllarr 
-I.  To  paa>  •toteoo*  oo;  to  UBtenco 
loBB.  'Tbeaa  rebel  virila  wffulatd 
1.'    jnUOK.— 4.  To  deem;  to  Jmlga. 


nnr  To  dernie.  Bvard.  flgn.  decide,  d 
(vmlBB.  aettle.  adjndleala. 
M)«dca  (ad  Jail  ai  To  decTaej  to  decU. 


Mt  (Bd-laniwat).  n.    The  act  of 

»(  at  (hs  pankliraeaL'    Sir  IT 

dlkitX  «t  pnt  *  pp. 

ta  iBdpe.     Be*  JlJIiai.1     To  adjBdse  ;  to 
awardloiUcUn*. 

Mhdwtad.-  ppr   a^MuatfiW.    To  alt  In 


(ft.  dtal>:      Ch,  Sc  UkA;      i,#o;     ],  Job; 


ldjndlMtlon(ad-ja'dl-U">haBXii.  1.  Tba 
Bcl  of  adJodloatlBg :  the  act  or  proceu 
of  trjlng  abd  detorralning  JndJclaUv;  (be 

Id  lawT  the  act  of  a  coioi  de^acliu  a  par- 
Bon  baDknpl;  aa.  a  ihlp  waa  tafen  and 
•BB(  Into  put  for  ttttfiiiWeaWiM.— t  A  ludl- 
clal  lentenco;  Jadgment 

ininrt— JL  In  Seoa  low, __ 

bf  which  land  la  atbuOwd  In 


e  dUlgeBce  or 


,„ (ad'jS-taant),  n.     [L  «4Ci 

.im.belp— od.to.and  juH.lohelp.] _,. 

upport;  that  which  lapporta  or  aaalata, 

Ad]lUU)l(ad'fimgkt),n.  {LodfundHiJotnod, 
f^m  BdHin^D— ad|  lo,  and  jwvo,  jujutum, 
BaeJonr.T    1.  Bonuthuw  added  to 


which  it  11  ab 


■eotlBllT  a  pai 
ct  ot  a  ololh  or 


1 1  A  peraon  Jolsad  to  another  In  boom  dutjr 
or  aerFloa ;  a  coUeagne.  'An  aijtaict  ol 
Blngulai  aiparleDce  and  bnit.'  Sir  B. 
ITMbm.— &  In  fmlofA.  a  i  "  '  ' 
r  (be  mind,  whether 

'ampUb  thefoi 


, .,   ot  (b( 

nalnral  or  ao- 

bodf,  Oamlmg  in 

—  a  wwd  added  to 

force  of  other  wordij 


tteidnd.      -  _ 
qoaUfrorampllb 

aa,  the  hlatory  at  

the  wordi  In  t(dlca  are  the  adjnncta  of  hit- 
tor;. —t.  In  mufie,  a  Kale  or  kej  clDielr 
related  to  aoother:  a  relatlTe  acale  or  kej. 
The  relaUie  minor  or  malor  tcalea:  the 
icBlH  lonndad  on  the  dominant  and  the 

Adinnattad' 

oSceorlnac 


AdJuBOClao  (ad-Jangtihon).  n, 
oflotDlng. 

which  txLonvi  ID  uDiKer,  wbvlher  b; 


I.  The  thing  Jidned. 

AdjnnetlT*  (ad-JoDgk^r).  a.  Jobtlng;  hav- 
ing the  aualltj  of  joining. 

AdJtmoUT*  (ad'Jnnili'tlvX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  II  ]o(neil 

AdJnueUm?  <Bd-]nngk'ttT-UX  adv.     In  an 

J4{j^Mi^(1ld"]a?gkt-l]V  ode.     In  oonnec- 
tloD  with:  iij  war  of  addition  or  adlonct. 
(ad-Jh-ra'ahon),  n.     1.  The  ai 


of  adJarlngL 
onder  the  penalty 


chaJYlng  on  oath,  c 


Adlvratory 


(Bd-]D 


_.  ^ad-jayi.  «...  ..__ 

__  , adjuring- {L. adjuro^U, 

toiwear.]    1.  Tn  chaiiie.  bind 

peal  to  God  or  the  Inrocadon  of  a  cnrte  m 
caae  ot  diKbedience  '  I  o^fun  thee  by  the 
Uring  God.'    UbL  xxtI.  flS. 

biiAilaktUxiiiriifJertcbo.  ]iiib.TLiL 

1  To  iwear  bj:  aa,  to  odjur*  the  holy  name 

irfOod.     [Bare.) 

AdlnrarCBd.jMlr^n.    One  who  adjnna. 
Adjiut  (ad-jtut^.  (t     [yi.  afiuter,  (oIKor 

trains— Lad. tc,iuidJuilIH.j1u(,elac(.  Bee 


ASJDTAHT-BIBO 
geaafallj  with  la  before  the  remol 


S.  To  pot  Id  order;  to  regulate  orrcdnealo 
anten ;  to  hrlng  to  a  proper  itate  or  poil- 
tion;  aa,  to  oStut  a  acheme;  to  aSjtiH 
aOalra  'Jdhutinir  theorthognphT.' •/bAb- 

$m.  'Toa^fuIthetocaldUtanoeothiaoptl- 


raiig«in«n(,  ngnlation,  aetUen 


Adjutant  {ad'lU-tantXB.  IL  a< 

^■■ttuta.  to  aaHa'       " 

helpT]    1.  Jfilit.  ai 


r  racelibig  and  eom- 
munlaating  ordsi.  Zaoh  battalion  of  foot 
and  each  legluwut  ot  boraa  hai  ■•namllj' 
one  adlBtant,  the  oOoer  In  command  at 
laiger  bodiet  maj  hara  one  or  more  at  re- 
anliwL  The  adlntant  haa  to  make  known 
the  ordeia  ot  hla  ohle(  to  recelTe  reporta 
Intended  for  him,  (o  lee  thB(  proper  dfaclp- 
Un*  Is  kept  up,  to  regulate  the  rolaUon  of 
dnlj  among  the  dUfercnt  portloui  of  (he 
body  of  troopa  with  which  he  la  connected, 
Ao.— 1,  A  nelpar:  an  BMlatant:  an  aid. 
CBan.] 

S  The  adjDtaat-bIrd  (which  tee\ 
Adjatutr-tdrd  (ad'ju-tabt-bird),  n.  A  Teiy 
huge  nillatorlal  bird  allied  (o  (he  atorks 
(CXamia  or  LtptoptUiti  ArfoUj,  and  In- 


AdJouiI-bM  ICIaitta  jlrr^al. 

eluded  Id  the  liiol\j  Ardeldn,  a  nati 
(he  warmer  parta  of  India  It  la  ^  or 
•  feet  high,  and  it*  eipanded  wlogi  tnn 
11  feet  from  Up  to  tip.  It  haa  an  enor 
bill,  nearlr  bare  head  and  neck,  a 
nuMfo-Uke  pouch  hanaiDg  Iron  "  ~  ~ 

L         ..        .i 1-  It     1^       gn,        g. 


mlUde 


i,  Ft.  (on;     ng.  alnpi 


i;th,  bUn:      w,  wig;    wh,  wUg;    tb.a 
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It  is  uid  to  be  able  to  swallow  a  cat»  a  1^ 
of  mutton,  or  a  large  bone  with  the  utmost 
facility.  It  is  easily  tamed.  From  the 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  ob- 
tmned  the  fine  feathers  known  as  tnomdou 
feathers,  which  are  also  obtained  from  an 
allied  West  African  spMies,  the  marabou 
BioTk  ((Seonia  or  LepU^ttilui  marabou).  The 
native  Indian  name  is  Argala. 

AdJatant-orane(ad'ja-tant-kranXn.  Same 
as  Ad^futafU4>ird. 

AcUutant-general  (ad'J&-tant-jen'6r-alX  n. 
L  MUit  a  stafF-offlcer.  one  of  those  next  in 
rank  to  the  commander-in-chiel  He  super- 
intends the  details  of  all  the  dispositions 
ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief,  com- 
municates general  orders  to  the  different 
brigades,  and  receives  and  registers  the 
reports  of  the  state  of  each  as  to  numbers, 
discipline,  equipments,  ^.—2.  Eede$.  the 
title  formerly  giTen  to  one  of  a  select  number 
of  Jesuit  fatfiers,  who  resided  with  the 
general  of  the  order,  each  of  whom  had  a 
province  or  country  assigned  to  his  care. 
His  business  was  to  communicate  with  his 
province  bv  his  delegates,  emissaries,  or 
visitors,  and  give  information  to  the  father- 
fStTi9nl.—AMuUvnt-gen6ral  of  the  /oree$,  an 
officer  of  high  rank  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to 
whom  all  communications  are  addrened 
regarding  leave  of  absence,  discharging, 
recruiting,  &c. 

AlUutant-stork  (ad'Jtt-tant-stork),  n.  The 
same  as  Admtant-bird. 

A4)atator  (ad'ja-t&t-«rX  n.  [Freq.  of  ad^ 
tor.]    An  aojutor  or  helper.    [Rare.] 

Adjatet  (ad-JdtO^  v.i.  [See  Adjutakt.]  To 
give  help. 

There  be 
Sixbachdonasbold  as  htttutftaittg  to  his  companx. 

B,  jfonsoH. 

AdJutor  (ad.J&f«rX  n.  A  helper.  'He 
.  .  .  and  such  as  his  ad^Urrt  were.' 
Drayton.  [Rare;  its  compound  ooo^/utor  is 
in  common  use.] 

Adjatory  t  (ad'jii-to-ri).  a.  Serving  to  help 
or  aid.    Badty. 

AlUutz1X(ad-Ju'tri]a),n.  A  female  assistant 

AdjUTaat  (ad'Jfi-vant  or  ad-jQ'vantX  a. 
Helping;  assisting,  '.ie^oant  causes.' 
HoiwoSL 

AdJaTant  (ad'jQ-vant  or  ad-]Q'vant>,  n. 
L  An  assistant  '  A  careful  adf'uvant' 
Svr  H.  Fe/verCon.— 2.  In  med.  whatever 
aids  in  removing  or  preventing  disease; 
specifically,  a  substance  added  to  a  pre- 
scription to  aid  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  or  barns. 

Adlegatton  (ad-lg-g&'shonX  n.  [L.  a<2,  and 
Uaatio,  an  embassy,  from  lego,  to  send, 
whence  legate,  leaaey,  legation.]  A  right 
claimed  by  the  states  of  the  old  German 
Empire  of  joining  their  own  ministers  with 
those  of  the  emperor  in  public  treaties  and 
negotiations  relating  to  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  empire. 

AdUbttonKadlibl-tumXn.  [L.]  At  plea- 
sure; to  the  extent  of  one's  wishes.  Sped- 
flcally,  in  mune,  a  term  denoting  that  the 
performer  is  at  liberty  to  pause,  or  to  per- 
form or  omit  a  cadence  ox  the  composer, 
or  even  to  introduce  any  cadence  or  addi- 
tion of  his  own,  as  his  Indgment  directs. 
An  accompaniment  is  said  to  be  cul  libitum 
when  it  is  not  essential,  and  may  be  either 
used  or  omitted  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

AdlooatUm  (ad-16-kil'shon).  See  Alloov- 
now. 

AdmarglnataCad-mir'Jin-atXv.t  To  note  or 
write  on  the  margin.  [Rare.  ] 

Receive  candidly  the  few  hints  which  I  hare  admar- 
gimaki.  (Meridgt. 

Admaainre  (ad-me'shOr),  V.I  pret  &  pp. 
aimeanaed;  ppr.  admeiuewring.  [L.  aa, 
to,  and  S.  meawre.  See  Measure.]  1.  To 
ascertain  dimensions,  size,  or  capacity:  to 
measure.— 2.  t  In  tour,  to  restrict  to  due  pro- 
IK>rtions;  as.  to  admea»ure  dower  or  com- 
mon of  pasture ;  also,  to  apportion  shares 
among. 

Upon  this  suit  all  the  commoners  shall  be  aJmta- 
tund.  Siacks^Ht. 

Admeasnreinent  (ad-me'zhOr-ment).  n. 
1.  The  measuring  of  dimensions  by  a  rule,  as 
of  a  ship,  cask,  and  the  like.  —2.  The  measure 
of  a  thing,  or  dimensions  ascertained.— S.  In 
tow.  formerly  the  adjustment  of  proportion 
or  ascertainment  of  shares,  as  oi  dower  or 
pasture  held  in  common.  This  was  done  by 
wriX  qf  adrMOMwrememX  directed  to  the 
sheriff. 

Admeasurer  (ad-me'shOr-ArX  n.  One  that 
admeasures. 


Admensuratloii  (ad-men'sOr-a'^shon),  n. 
[See  Mensuration.]  Same  as  AdrnMoure' 
menL    [Rare.] 

Aiimiwlfiift  (ad-minl-kl),  n.  [L.  adminie- 
lifum,  a  prop,  stay,  or  support]  l.fHelp; 
support  Bau0y.  —2.  In  kttr,imperf ect  proof; 
specifically,  in  seote  and  French  law,  a  term 
uiBed  in  the  action  of  proving  the  tenor  of  a 
lost  deed,  and  signifying  any  deed  or  docu- 
ment tending  to  establuh  the  existence  or 
terms  of  the  deed  in  question.— 3.  In  med. 
any  aid  to  the  action  of  a  remedy. — 4.  In 
tooL  one  of  the  small  teeth  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  subterranean  nymphas  of  insects,  by 
means  of  which  they  issue  from  the  earth. 

Adminicular.  Admlnlcalary  (ad-min-ik'- 
fi-ldr,  ad'min-lk"Q-Ia-ri),  a.  Supplying  help; 
helpful 

The  sereral  structural  arrangements  adminictUar 
to  the  integrity  of  the  whole  are  thus  co-ordinated. 

H.  SftHctr. 

— Adrninieiuiaur  «v«ienc«,in  tow,  explanatory 
or  completing  evidence. 

Adiiiliiloiilate(ad-min-ik'a-lit),v.i  To  give 
adminicular  evidence. 

Admlnlcalatort  (ad-min-ik'fi-l&-tdr),  n.  An 
assistant;  specifically,  an  advocate  for  the 
poor. 

Admlnlater  (ad-min'is-t6r),  v.C  [L.  odtni- 
niMtn^—e^,  to,  and  minittrot  to  serve  or  man- 
age. See  Minister]  l.  To  manage  or  con- 
duct as  minister  or  administrator  of  public 
affairs;  to  manage  or  conduct  as  chief  agent; 
to  direct  or  superintend  the  execution  of,  as 
laws:  although  the  word  may  be  used  of 
absolute  monarchs,  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  officers  of  a  constitutional  government 

For  forms  of  gOTemment  let  fools  contest, 
Whate'er  is  best  administtr'd  is  best  Popt. 

2.  To  afford;  to  give  or  furnish;  to  supply; 
to  dispense;  as,  to  adminitUr  relief;  to 
odrntnitter  Justice. 

Let  zephyrs  bland 
Admmister  their  tepid  genial  airs.      y.  PhUi/t. 

Have  they  not  the  old  popish  custom  of  odmiMtt- 
terittg  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist 
with  wafer  cakes  T  H^oktr. 

8.  To  give,  as  a  dose ;  to  direct  or  cause  to 

be  taken,  as  medicine.— 4.  To  tender,  as  an 

oath. 

Swear,  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven. 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer.         Skak. 

6.  In  tow,  (a)  to  manage  the  estate  of  one 
who  has  died  intestate,  or  without  a  com- 
petent executor,  under  a  commission.  (6) 
To  manage  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person 
as  an  executor.  See  ADMiNiffrRATlON,  7.— 
Stn.  To  manage,  conduct,  minister,  funiish, 
afford,  supply,  dispense,  distribute. 
Admlnlater  (ad-mln'is-tftr),  t>.i  1.  To  con- 
tribute assistance;  to  bring  aid  or  supplies; 
to  add  something:  with  to;  as,  to  aaminie- 
ter  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 

There  is  a  fountain  rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my 
garden,  which  .  .  .  ttdminisUrs  to  the  pleasure  as 
well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  Sfectator. 

2.  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator; 
as,  A  adminiilter%  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

Admlnisterlal  (ad-miu'ls-td^'ri-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  administration,  or  to  the  execu- 
tive purt  of  government 

AdmlnlstraDle  (ad-min1s-tra-blX  a.  Cap- 
able of  beinff  administered. 

Admllllstraxet  (ad-min'ls-trat),  v.t.  To  ad- 
minister; to  diq>ense ;  to  give :  to  supply. 
* AdmimxtttaUd  to  animal  bodies.'  Woodr 
u)ard. 

Administration  (ad-min'is-tri^shon),  n. 
L  The  act  of  administering;  direction;  man- 
agement; government  of  public  affairs;  the 
conducting  of  any  office  or  employment 

The  energy  of  the  Protector's  tutministratitn  In 
nowise  relaxed.  Macautay. 

2.  The  duty  or  duties  of  an  administrator; 
specifically,  the  executive  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, consisting  in  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  and  legal  powers,  the  general 
superintendence  of  national  affairs,  and  the 
enforcement  of  laws. 

It  may  pass  for  a  maxim  in  state,  that  the  admits- 
ixtratioH  cannot  be  placed  in  too  few  hands,  nor  the 
legislature  in  too  many.  Swi/t. 

Z.  The  persons,  collectively,  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  laws  and  the 
superintendence  of  public  affairs:  the  chief 
magistrate  and  his  council;  or  the  council 
alone,  as  in  Great  Britain;  the  executive. 

Did  the  administration  .  .  .  avail  themselves  of 
any  one  of  those  opportunities  ?  Burke. 

4.  Dispensation;  distribution;  rendering;  as, 
the  odmsmifrotion  of  Justice,  of  the  sacra- 
ment or  of  grace.  2  Cor.  ix.  12.-6.  The  act 
of  prescribing  medically ;  exhibition.  —^  The 
act  of  tendering,  as  an  oath.— 7.  In  tow,  (a) 


the  management  of  the  estate  of  an  intes- 
tate person,  or  of  a  testator  having  no  com- 
petent executor,  under  a  commission  (caUed 
leUen  qf  odminMration)  from  the  proper 
authority.  This  management  consists  in  col- 
lecting debts,  paying  debts  and  l^acies,  and 
distributing  the  property  among  the  heirs. 
(5)  The  management  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased person  D:r  ^^  executor,  the  correspond- 
ing term  execution  not  being  in  usa  Admin- 
istration of  a  deceased  person's  estate  may  be 
granted  for  general,  special,  or  limited  pur- 
poses; as,  (a)  A  dministratum  durante  aheen- 
tia,  granted  when  the  next  person  entitled  to 
the  grant  is  beyond  sea.  {Jxj  AdminiatratUm 
pendente  lite,  granted  when  a  suit  is  com- 
menced in  the  probate  court  r^arding  the 
validity  of  a  will  or  the  ri^t  to  administra- 
tion, lasting  till  the  suit  be  determined.  (c> 
AdnUnietration  with  the  unU  annexed  (etcm 
testamento  annexo%  administration  gratnted 
in  cases  where  a  testator  makes  a  wul  with- 
out namiiu^  executors,  or  where  the  execu- 
tors named  in  the  will  are  incapable  oi  act- 
ing or  refuse  to  act  (d)  Adminittration  de 
bonis  non,  when  the  first  administrator  dies 
before  he  has  fully  administered.— Stn. 
Conduct  management,  directi<m.  regula- 
tion, execution,  dispensation,  distribution. 

AdmlnlstratlTe (admhi'is-trit-iv). a.  Per- 
taining to  administration;  administering. 
'Administrative  energy.'  Ooodrieh,  'Ad- 
ministrative purposes.'    Merivale. 

Administrator  (ad-min'is-tr&t-«rXn.  l.  One 
who  administers,  or  who  directs,  manages, 
distributes,  or  dispenses  laws  and  rites, 
either  in  civU,  judicial,  political,  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.— 2.  In  law,  (a)  a  man  who, 
bv  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  probate, 
divorce,  and  admiralty  division  of  uie  ffigb 
Court  of  Justice  has  the  charge  of  the  goods 
and  estate  of  one  dying  without  a  wilL  (by 
In  Scots  lav,  a  tutor,  curator,  or  guardian, 
having  the  care  of  one  who  ia  incapable  of 
acting  for  himself.  The  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  father  who  has  power  over  ma 
children  and  their  estate  during  their  mino- 
rity. 

Adnilnlstrator8lklp(ad-min'is-tr&t-to-BhipX 
n.   The  office  of  an  aidministrator. 

Administratrix  (ad-min'is-tr&t-riksX  Ik  A 
female  administrator. 

Admlral)lllty(ad'mi-ra-bU'l.tiXn.  Admir- 
ableness.    ffattoy.    [Rare.] 

Admirable (ad'mi-rabl), a.  [L.  odmtraUIif . 
wonderful,  admirable,  from  admiror,  to 
wonder  at  to  admire.]  l.t  Fitted  to  excite 
wonder;  wonderful;  strange;  astonishing: 
amaring. 


I  any  right  i 

Ftt/ier. 
In  man  there  is  notiiing  oiAwAnaMSr  but  his  ignor- 
ance and  weakness.  yer.  Tayler. 

2.  Worthy  of  admiration;  having  qnaUtiea 
to  excite  wonder,  with  approbatimi.  eateem. 
reverence,  or  affection;  most  excellent:  osea 
of  persons  or  things^ 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  roan]  How  noble  in 
reason  I  How  infinite  in  faculty  I  In  form  and  mor* 
ing.  how  express  and  adtrurabiel  SMaJt. 

AdmlraldeneBS  (ad'mi-ra-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  admirable;  the  power  of 
exciting  admiration. 

Admlraldy  (ad'mi-ra-bli),  adv.  In  an  ad- 
mirable manner;  in  amanner  to  excite  won- 
der, mingled  with  approbation,  esteem,  or 
veneration. 

Admiral  (ad'mi-ral),  n.  rO.B.  amiral,  am- 
minU,  ammiil,  aamtrato,  Fr.  amiral.  It 
amiraglio,  L.L.  amtraHus.  from  Ar.  amir, 
emir,  a  prince,  chief,  with  the  Ar.  article 
suffixed,  being  supposed  by  Dies  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  such  forms  as  omfr-u^-md,  ruler 
of  the  water,  or  amUr-ut4»a'hr,  ruler  of  the 
sea;  Ar.  amr,  or  anUMl,  to  command;  Heb. 
dmar,  ChaL  amdr,  to  aay,  to  command.] 
1.  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank;  a 
commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  or  navy.  In 
the  British  navy  admirals  were  formerly  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  named  after  the 
colours  of  their  respective  flaga,  admirals  of 
the  red,  of  the  white,  and  of  Uie  Hue,  witti 
vice-admirals  and  rear-admirals  of  each 
flag.  In  186^  however,  tiiis  distinction  was 
given  up,  and  now  there  is  one  flag  oonunon 
to  all  snips  of  war,  namely,  the  white  en- 
sign divided  into  fonr  quarters  by  the  oroaa 
of  St  George,  and  having  the  Union  in  the 
upper  comer  next  the  staff;  while.  Instead 
of  nine,  there  are  now  only  three  demee  of 
this  rank,  namebr,  admiral,  viee-MninU, 
and  rear-admiral.  The  admiral  diq>laya 
his  flag  at  the  maintop-gallant-maat  head.— 


Fite,  far.  fat  f»U;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ti,  8c  abtme;     f,  8a  Uy. 
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Admiral  i^f  the  /U€t,  an  honorary  UUe  of 
diatinrttoa  conferred  on  a  few  admtrali^  and 
carrrtaf  an  Inereaae  of  pay  along  with  it 
—  rue  aiiifra/,  (a)  an  officer  next  in  rank 
and  oonunand  to  the  admiraL  He  carries 
bis  flag  at  the  foretop-gaUant-mast  head. 
ib)  A  name  also  given  to  certain  olBcers,  as 
ibe  lorda-Ueutenant  of  ooonties.  goTemors 
ot  eokmiea,  Ac,  who  hare  power  to  hold 
eoarfii  of  vice-admiralty.  —lUar-admirai,  an 
otteer  next  in  rank  to  the  irioe-admiraL  He 
carries  his  Sag  at  the  mizsentop-gallant- 
mast  head.— LWd  Mah  admiral,  in  Great 
llrttatn.aa  oAIcot  who  (when  this  rare  dlgni^ 
to  conferred)  is  at  the  head  ot  the  naTiQ  ad- 
ministration  of  Great  Britain.  There  liave 
been  few  hi^  admirals  since  1682,  when  the 
oOlce  was  first  pot  in  oommission.  James 
Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  held  it 
for  sereral  yean  daring  Clharles  n.  s  reign. 
In  the  reign  of  Williiun  and  Manr  it  was 
Tested  in  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  since  that  time  it  has  been  held 
fw  short  periods  only  bv  Prince  (3eorge  of 
Dnunarii  m  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne,  and  by 
William  IV..  then  Duke  of  (Harence.  in  1827- 
&  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty were  formerly  seven,  but  are  now  four 
in  nomber.  with  the  addition  of  a  civil  lord; 
the  Ont  lord  is  always  a  member  of  the  ca- 
blnei,  and  it  is  he  who  principally  exercises 
the  powers  of  the  office.— 2.  The  ship  which 
evTies  the  admiral;  also,  the  most  oonsid- 
erabte  ship  of  any  fleet,  as  of  merchantmen 
or  of  fishing  vessels.  FBiilton  uses  the  form 
Ammiral  (which  see)  In  this  sense.] 

Tbc  mJmiraJ  of  the  Sptudab  Armada  was  a  Flem- 
bh  ihip.  Sir  JL  Hawkimx. 

Like  annc  wightr  mdmirai.  dark  and  tenlMe. 
tearing  dowa  upon  us  aiita£oiust  with  all  his  canvas 
■tvaminc  to  the  wind,  and  all  hU  thunders  rmirini; 
frow  hb  broadsides.  E.  Everttt. 

S.  A  name  given  to  two  species  of  butter- 
flies: TaiMSsa  oAUanta.  or  red  admiral,  and 
Limn&tU  tamitta,  or  white  admiraL 

AdmlrsKad'mi-ralXa.  Carxying  an  admiral; 
chief  in  a  fleet 

The  mdmivt  galley  .  .  .  struck  opoa  a  rock. 

KtfUu. 

Admirml-tlioll  (ad'mi-ral-shel),  n.  The 
popular  name  of  a  sob-genus  of  magnificent 
shells  of  the  genus  Volota.    See  Voluta. 

AitM<T<«iaiitp  (ad'mi-ral-ship),  n.  The  office 
or  power  of  an  admiral    [Sare.  ] 

Admrml^  (ad'kni-ral-tlX  n.  1.  The  office 
and  jtuiaoicaon  of  the  lords  commissioners 
appointed  to  take  the  general  management 
of  maritime  affairs,  and  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  royal  navv,  with  the  government 
oC  its  various  departments.— 2.  The  officers 
anointed  for  the  administrUion  of  naval 
affairs:  a  board  of  naval  commissioners. 
The  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiraltv 
are  now  four  in  number,  exclusive  of  a  clvu 
lord.  See  under  Admiral.- 8.  The  build- 
ing Ib  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
transact  basiness^  and  in  which  the  clerks 
and  other  oflldals  connected  with  this  de- 
partment are  employed.— A dmiraZfy  eowri, 
fit  m^tort  nf  admiralhf,  a  tribunal  having 
jarlsdictlon  over  maritime  causes,  idiether 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature.  It  was  formerly 
held  before  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  was 
afterwards  presided  overby  hisdeputy  orthe 
deputy  of  the  lords  oommusloners.  It  now 
forms  a  branch  of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and 
Admiralty  division  of  the  High  <3ourt  of  Jus- 
tice, the  judge  in  It  being  appointed  by  the 
crown  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  tne  High  Court 
Tte  eoort  of  admiralty  is  twofold :  the  in- 
stance eomt  and  the  prize  court  The  civil 
JvrisdietioQ  of  the  inttanee  court  extends 
generally  to  sodi  am  tracts  as  are  made  upon 
the  sea,  and  are  founded  in  maritime  service 
or  consideration.  It  also  n«;ulates  many 
other  potnts  of  maritime  law— as  disputes 
between  part-owners  of  vessels,  and  ques- 
tion* relating  to  salvage.  It  has  likewise 
power  to  inouire  into  certain  wrongs  or  in- 
jmies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  as  in  cases 
of  ooQisioiL  la  criminal  mattera  the  court 
of  admiralty  has,  partly  by  common  law  and 
partly  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  cognisance 
of  piracy  and  all  other  indictable  offences 
oommttted  either  upon  the  sea.  or  on  the 
ooaaU  when  beyond  the  limits  of  any  Eqk- 
■sh  county.  The  priwt  court  is  the  only 
tribunal  for  deciding  what  is  and  what  is 
Bot  lawful  prise,  and  for  adjudicating  upon 
aU  matters^  dvil  and  criminal,  relating  to 
ffiae,  or  every  acquisition  made  by  the  law 
of  war.  which  Is  eitfaer  itself  of  a  maritime 
dHractar,  or  Is  made,  whether  at  sea  or 
by  land,  by  a  naval  foree.  The  court  of 
admlratty  for  Scotland  was  abolisbed  by 


1  William  IT.  Ixix..  and  the  cases  formerly 
broucdit  before  this  court  are  now  prose- 
cuted in  the  Court  of  Session  or  in  the 
sheriff  court,  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
civil  causea  —  Droif t  qf  AdmiraUy.  See 
Dboits. 
Admlranoet  (ad-mlr'ans),  n.    Admiration. 

(She)  with  ip'eat  admirance  inwardly  was  mored. 
And  honoured  him  with  ail  that  her  behoved. 

AdmlratlOll  (ad-mi-r&'shonX  n.  Lt  Won- 
der; astonishment;  amazement;  surprise. 

And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  .  .  .  and  when  1  saw  her  I  wondered  with 
great  admiratioH.  Rer.  xvii.  6. 

Your  boldness  I  with  mdmirtttUn  see.    Dryden, 

2.  Wonder  mingled  with  pleasing  emotions, 
as  approbation,  esteem,  love,  or  veneration; 
a  compound  emotion  excited  bv  something 
novel,  great,  beautiful,  or  excellent;  as,  ad- 
r^vraiion  of  virtue  or  goodness,  admiratixm 
of  a  beautiful  woman  or  a  fine  picture. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  admiration,  and  this  is  that 
which  properly  causeth  admiratufn,  when  we  dis- 
cover a  great  deal  in  an  object  which  we  understand 
to  be  excellent.  TiUoUon. 

Admlratiyet  (ad'ml-ri-tiv),  n.  The  pobit 
of  exclamation  or  admiration,  marked 
thus(I> 

Admire  (ad-mlr^  e.e.  pret  &  pp.  admired: 
ppr.  admirina.  [L.  admirer— ad,  and  miror. 
to  wonder;  Fr.  admirer.]  l.t  To  regard 
with  simple  wonder,  amazement,  or  sur- 
prise; to  wonder  at 

Neither  is  it  to  be  admined  that  Henry,  who  was 
a  wise  as  well  as  a  valiant  prince,  should  oe  pleased 
to  have  the  greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests. 

Dryden. 

M.  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp  makes  the  wall  xo  feet 
without  appearing  to  admire  the  leap.      SauiM^. 

2.  To  regard  with  wonder  mingled  with 
approbation,  esteem,  reverence,  or  affec- 
tion ;  to  feel  admiration  for ;  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  beauty  of;  to  look  on  or  con- 
template with  plMUNire ;  as.  to  admire  vir- 
tue; to  admire  the  works  of  the  (h'eator;  to 
admire  a  landscape  or  a  painting;  to  admire 
awomazL 

And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  couch. 

Admirittg  him.  and  thought  within  herself, 

Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  het   Tettt^stt, 

Admire  (ad-mlrO.  v.i  1.  To  wonder ;  to  be  / 
affected  with  surprise;  to  marvel 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  helL  MiUon. 

I  admire  where  a  fellow  of  his  low  rank  should 
acquire  such  a  nobleness  and  dignity  of  sentiment. 

Henry  Brooke. 

Sometimes  with  at  *  Admired  at  his  own 
contrivance.'    Ray. 

When  I  ride  about  in  winter  and  see  such  pro- 
digious flocks  of  various  kinds  of  birds  I  cannot  nelp 
admiring  at  these  congregations.       Gilbert  IVhite. 

2.  To  fbel  or  express  admiration. 

ni  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles: 
Where  great  patrtdans  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end.  admire,  Shak. 

Admired  (ad-m!rd7>  V-  and  a.  Segarded 
with  wonder;  wonderful;  admirable. 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meet- 
ing, 
With  most  admired  disorder.  Shot. 

Adalnr  (ad-ndr'Ar),  n.  One  who  admires ; 
with  admiration;  one  who  esteems  greatly; 
colloquially,  one  who  pays  court  to  a  wo- 
man; one  who  openly  snows  his  admiration 
of  a  woman;  a  lover. 

For  fear  of  Lucia's  escape,  the  mother  Is  .  .  .  con- 
stantly attended  by  a  rival  that  explains  her  age.  and 
draws  off  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  Tatter. 

Admlrintfy  (ad-mlr'lng-li),  ode.  In  an  ad- 
miring manner;  with  admiration;  in  the 
manner  of  an  admirer. 

Admlssilillily  (ad-misl-bU^i-tlX  n-  The 
quality  of  being  admissible. 

AdmlBlibleCad-mis'lbO.a.  [Fr. admissive, 
L.L.  admientnlie,  from  odmuto,  admiavwrn, 
to  admit  I  That  may  be  admitted,  allowed, 
or  conceded ;  as,  the  testimony  is  admw- 

AdmlBSibly  (ad-misl-bliX  adv.  In  an  ad- 
missible manner; -SO  ss  to  be  admitted. 

Aflml— 1^  (ad-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  odmisfio— 
ad,  to,  and  mttto,  miamm,  to  send.  'See 
MI88I0M.]  L  The  act  or  practice  of  admit- 
ting; the  state  of  being  admitted;  as,  the 
admi»9ioni  of  aUens  into  a  country.— 2.  Ad- 
mittance; power  or  permission  to  enter; 
entrance;  access;  power  to  approach;  as,  to 
grant  a  person  aJdmimon. 

What  aumben  groan  for  sad  admission  there ! 

Yonw. 

8.  Ecdee.  (a)  in  the  Church  of  Bneland,  the 
act  of  a  bishop  admlttins  or  allowmg  a  clerk 
to  enter  a  cure  to  whitm  he  has  bMO  in«- 


sented  (b)  In  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
an  act  of  a  presbytery  admitting  a  miniS' 
ter  to  his  church,  or,  as  the  law  expresses 
It  collating  him  to  his  benefice. —4.  The 

f [ranting  of  an  argument  or  position  not 
ully  proved ;  a  point  or  statement  admitted ; 
allowance ;  as,  this  admietion  lost  him  the 
argument— 6.  Acknowledgment;  confession 
of  a  charge,  error,  or  crime;  as,  he  made  full 
odmitfion  of  his  guilt— Admisrions  in  a 
tuit,  in  law,  those  facts  or  matters  neces- 
sary to  support  the  case  of  a  plaintiff,  or  of 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  equity,  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  which  is  removed  by  the 
opposite  party  admitting  them.  Admissions 
are  either  upon  the  record  or  by  agreement 
between  the  parties. —Sym.  Admittance,  ac- 
cess, entrance,  concession. 

AdmlMOry  (ad-mis'sd-ri),  a.  Granting  ad- 
mittance; admitting. 

Admit  (ad-mlf),  t.t  pret  &  pp.  admitUd; 
ppr.  admitting.  [L.  admitto--ad,  to,  and 
mitto,  to  tend.]  1.  To  suffer  to  enter;  to  grant 
entrance  to,  whether  into  a  place  or  an  office, 
or  into  the  mind  or  consideration;  as,  to 
admit  a  student  into  college;  to  admit  a 
serious  thought  Into  tiie  mina.— 2.  To  give 
right  of  entrance  to;  as,  a  ticket  admits  one 
into  a  play-house.— 8.  To  grant  In  argument: 
to  receive  as  true;  as,  the  argument  or  fact 
iB  admitted.— i.  To  permit  grant,  or  allow, 
or  to  be  capable  of ;  as,  the  words  do  not 
admit  such  a  conBtruction.  See  Admit,  v.t. 
6.  To  acknowledge;  to  own;  to  confess;  as, 
he  admitted  his  guilt— Stn.  To  let  In,  re- 
ceive, allow,  permit,  grant,  concede,  ac- 
knowledge, own,  confess. 

Admit  (ad-mitO.  v.t.  To  give  warrant  or 
allowance:  to  grant  opportunity;  to  permit: 
with  qf;  as,  circumstances  do  not  admit  qf 
this ;  the  text  does  not  admit  qf  this  inter- 
pretation. 

Admittable  (ad-mifa-blX  a.  Capable  of 
belnff  admitted  or  allowed. 

Admittance  (ad-mlt'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
admitting.  —  2.  Permission  to  enter ;  the 
power  or  right  of  entrance ;  and  hence,  ac- 
tual entrance;  as,  he  gained  admittance 
into  the  church.— 8. t  Concession;  admis- 
sion ;  allowance ;  as,  the  admittance  of  an 
arsument— 4.t  The  custom  or  privilege  of 
beuig  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  great. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed* 
ijtg,  .  .  .  ofgreat  admittance.  SMak. 

5.  In  law,  the  giving  possession  of  a  copy- 
hold estate. 

Admittatur  (ad-mlt-t&'tdr).  n.  [L.,  let  him 
be  a(hnitted.1  A  certificate  of  admission, 
as  in  some  colleges. 

Admitter  (ad-nut'6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  admits. 

AdmittitUe  (ad-mit'1-bl),  a.  Admissible. 
[Rare.l 

Admix  (ad-mlksT.  v  t.  To  mingle  with  somo- 
thlnff  else.    See  Mix. 

Admixtlont  (ad-mlks'chon).  n.  [L.  admix- 
tio  or  admietio — ad,  to,  and  fnieeeo,  mittum . 
mixtum,  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  The  act  of 
mingling  or  admixing;  a  mingling  of  differ- 
ent substances  togewer. 

All  metals  may  be  calcined  by  strong  waters,  or 
by  admixtion  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  Bacon. 

Admixture  (ad-miks'tfir),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
mingling  or  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mingled  together.— 2.  That  which  is  min- 
gled or  formed  by  mingling;  a  compound 
of  substances  mixed  together. 

AdmoniBll  (ad-mon'ish),  v.t.  [L.  adnumeo— 
ad,  and  moneo,  to  teach,  warn,  admonish; 
the  root  is  the  same  as  In  E.  tnind,  mean. 
It  seems  to  have  taken  the  term,  ith  in  imi- 
tation of  other  verbs  with  this  ending  de- 
rived through  the  French ;  comp.  O.  K. 
amoneste,  O.  Fr.  oimmeirter,  to  admonish, 
from  L.L.  moneetum,  a  form  of  L.  monitum, 
>p.  of  moneo.]  1.  To  warn  or  notify  of  a 
fault ;  to  reprove  with  mildnc 


El 


Count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  admonish  him  as 
a  brother.  a  Thes.  iiL  1$. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices;  to 

caution  or  advise;  to  exhort;  to  warn. 

1  wam'd  thee.  I  admonished  thee,  foretold 
The  danger  and  the  lurking  enemy.        Miiton. 

The  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 
Alike  admonish  not  to  roam.  Cotofer. 

8.  To  instruct  or  direct:  to  guide.    'Ye 
choice  spirits  that  advMmieh  me.'    5%alr. 

Moses  was  admonished  by  Cod  when  he  was  about 
to  make  the  ubemacle.  Heb.  viii.  5. 

4.  To  inform;  to  acquaint  with;  to  notify; 

to  remind;  to  recall  or  incite  to  duty. 

The  angel  bright. 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  hb  radiant  visage  turned. 
Admonished  by  his  ear.  Miiton. 


ck.  dkate;     6h.  Se.  locA;     g.  po;     J.>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  stfip;     fH,  lAen;  th,  lAln;     w,  irig;    wh,  toMg;   sh,  arare.— See  KiY. 
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But  Manie  stood,  right  sair  astonished, 

TiU  by  the  heel  aod  hand  admanisktd.     Bums. 

6.  SooUm.  to  reprove  a  member  of  the  church 
for  a  fault,  either  pablicly  or  prirately:  the 
first  step  in  church  diacipline.  Ithaaalilce 
oae  in  colleges. 

ArtmonlBligr  (ad-mon'iah-^rX  n.    One  who 
reproves  or  coonsela. 

Horace  was  a  mild  *tdm»nishtr,  a  court  satirist  fit 
for  the  fentle  times  of  Augustas.  Dryden. 

Admonifllmieilt  (fMi-mon'iah-ment),  n.  Ad- 
monition; counsel;  warning. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  unxently  tempcr'd 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  I 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  (oHlaj.    ShaJt. 

Thy  grare  a^JwMwirAiNfn/f- prevail  with  me.  Shak. 

Admonition  (ad*m6-ni'shonX  ^  The  act  of 
admonishing;  counsel  or  advice:  gentle  re- 

8 roof ;  instruction  in  duties;  caution;  direc- 
ion. 

Now  an  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  en- 
and  they  are  written  i 


for  our  admoniticH. 
I  Cor.  a.  II. 

BccUm.  public  or  private  reproof  to  reclaim 
an  offender:  a  step  preliminary  to  excom- 
munication. —Admonition^  Reprehention, 
Boproqf.  Admonition^  a  caution  or  warn- 
ing, containing  instruction  as  r^^ards  duty 
or  conduct  for  future  guidance ;  reprehen- 
fumandrvproii^are  both  retrospective.  The 
former  is  rather  the  milder  of  the  two  and 
expresses  literally  the  act  of  taking  back,  as 
if  to  compel  attention  to  the  error  com- 
mitted, hence  a  finding  fault  with  for  some- 
thing done;  reprwf,  an  authoritative  fault- 
finding, censure  addressed  to  inferiors  and 
children. 

A  num  that  is  an  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second 
admonition,  reject.  Tit.  iii.  la 

The  admonitiotu,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow-Christians,  or  the  goremors  of  tlie  church, 
then  more  public  reprehensions.  Hmtmsmond. 

Those  bcatt  can  bear  n^^rwe^wfao  merit  praise. 

Admonitionar  (ad-md-ni'shon-toX  ^  An 
admonisher;  a  dispenser  of  admonitions. 
HoiM. 

AdmonitioniBt  (ad-md-ni'shon-ist),  n.  One 
of  a  bodv  of  Puritans  who  in  16n  sent  an 
odfiumihon  to  Parliament  condemning 
everjrthing  in  the  English  Church  not  in 
aocord  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
that  of  Geneva. 

Admonitive  (ad-mon'it-ivX  a.  Containing 
admonition.  'Instructive  and  ad.monitiii>e 
emblems.'    Barrow.    [Rare.] 

AdmonitiTely  (ad-mon'it-iv-UX  adv.  By 
admonition. 

Admonitor  (ad-mon'it-toX  ^  An  admon- 
isher; a  momtor. 

Conscience  is  at  most  times  a  very  faithful,  and 
very  prudent  admonittr.  Shonstoue. 

AdmonitOXT  (ad-mon '  i-to-ri ),  a.  Contain- 
ing admonition ;  tending  or  serving  to  ad- 
monish.   '  A  dmonUory  of  duty. '    Sarrcw. 

Admortimtion  (ad-moT'ti-za''shonX  n-  The 
reducing  of  lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain. 
See  Mortmain. 

Adnunrot  (ad-mOvOi  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ad- 
moved;  ppr.  admomng.  (X.  admavto—ad^ 
to,  and  tfioiMo,  to  move.]  To  move  to;  to 
bring  one  thing  to  another.  *Admoved  into 
tbeUght'    Evelyn. 

Admiinnnrationt  (ad-mAi'mto-&''shonX  n. 
A  murmuring. 

Adnaaoent  (ad-nas'entX  a.  (L.  ad,  to,  noi- 
eena,  growing.]  Orowing  to  or  on  some- 
thing else.  '  Moss,  which  is  an  adnaeeent 
plant'    Evelyn. 

Adnate  (ad'natX  a-  [L-  adnatus—ad,  to,  and 
natta,  grown.  ]  Orowing  attached;  speclfl- 
callv,  (a^  in  awU.  attached  by  cartilage; 
having  tne  character  of 
an  epiphysis.  See  En- 
ATS.  (6)  In  6ot  applied 
to  a  put  of  an  organ- 
ism growing  attached 
to  another  by  its  whole 
length.  Thus  adnate 
atiptUet  are  such  as 
grow  to  the  petiole  or 
leaf -stalk,  as  in  the 
rose.  Adnate  anthere 
are  such  as  are  united 
to  their  filaments 
throughout  their  whole 
length,  as  in  the  ranunculus.  Adnate  leave* 
are  such  as  are  erect  and  closely  applied  to 
their  stem. 

Ad  naiiBn>ni  (ad  n»'s6-«mX  [L.]  To  dis- 
gust 

Adnominal  (ad-nom'in-al),  a.  In  gram, 
relating  to  an  adnoun  or  sidjective;  adjec- 
tival    Prqf.  OibU 


I.  Adnate  Anther. 
3,  Adnate  Stipule. 


Adnonn  (ad'nounX  n.  [Ad  and  noun.}  In 
gram,  an  adjective  or  attribute.    [Rare.] 

Adnullilatea  (ad-nfi'bi-lat-edX  a.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  ntUfilo,  nubilatum,  to  be  or  to  make 
cloudy,  from  nubee,  a  cloud.]  Clouded;  ob- 
scured. 

Ado  (a-dOO^  n.  [Prefix  a  for  at,  and  do,  that 
is,  to  do.  The  full  form  at  do  is  found  in 
Old  English,  at  being  here  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive,  as  in  Icelandic]  Bustle;  trouble; 
labour;  difficult;  as,  to  persuade  one  with 
much  ado. 

Lefs  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  lufv.     Shah. 

And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moanT    Why  make 
we  such  ado  I  Tettt^ysom. 

Adobe  (a-dO^X  n.  [Sp.,  from  adohar,  to 
dress,  prepare.]  A  sun-dried  brick;  and,  as 
an  adjective,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks;  as, 
an  ado6e  house. 

Adolesoence  (ad-d-les'ensX  n.  (L.  adoUi- 
oentia,  trom  adUeecene,  growing  up,  from 
adole»eo—ad,  and  oleeoo,  to  grow,  from  oleo 
(only  in  compositionX  to  grow.  Root  ol, 
probably  cognate  with  cU  in  L.  alo,  to  nour- 
Uh,  to  rear.  ]  The  state  of  growing:  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  the  young  of  the 
human  race ;  youth,  or  the  period  of  life 
between  childhood  and  the  full  development 
of  the  frame,  extending  in  man  from  about 
fourteen  to  twenty-five,  and  in  woman  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one. 

AdolesoenQ7  (ad-6-les' en-si),  fi.  Same  as 
AdoUeeenoe. 

Adolesoent  (ad-d-les'entX  a.  [See  Adolbs- 
CBMCB.]  Orowing  up;  advancing  from  child- 
hood to  manhood. 

Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  euMeseeni  charge  too  long.    Cemtper. 

Addlodo  (ad'6-lddX  n.  [Or.  a,  neg.,  and  dxioo. 
fraud.]  An  apparatus  for  detecting  fraud 
in  distillation. 

Adonean  (ad-d-nd'an),  a.  W^  adaneue.}  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  Adonia  '  Fair 
Adomeia/n  Venus.'    Fabtr. 

AdftHlfl  (a-d6'ni-aX  n.  A  festival  of  two 
days'  duration  celebrated  anciently  in  hon- 
our of  Adonis,  by  females.  The  first  day 
was  spent  in  mourning  and  lamentation, 
and  the  second  in  feasting  and  merry- 
maldng. 

Adonic  (a-don'ikX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Adonis.— ildonte  verte.    See  the  noun. 

Adonic  (a-don'ikX  n.  An  Adonic  verse:  so 
called,  it  is  said,  because  used  in  songs  sung 
at  the  Adonia,  or  festival  of  Adonis.  It 
consists  of  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee  or  trochee, 
as  rdrd  jUvintHa,  and  on  account  of  its  ani- 
mated movement  is  adapted  to  gay  and 
lively  poetry.  It  is,  however,  seldom  used 
by  itself,  but  Joined  with  other  kinds  of 
verse. 

A^OPU  (a-dd'nisX  n.  [This  was  the  name  of 
the  sun -god  among  the  Phasnicians,  of  same 
origin  as  Heb.  adonai,  lord,  odon,  master.  ] 

1.  In  Greek  myth,  the  favourite  of  Aphro- 
dite (VenusX  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cinyras, 
king  of  Cyprus.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
andreceived  a  mortal  wound  from  the  tusk 
of  a  wild  boar.  Aphrodite  lamented  his 
death,  and  changed  him  into  the  plant 
which  bears  his  name.  This  name  is  often 
used  as  tyiiical  of  manly  beauty,  or  is  applied 
to  one  who  is  excessively  particular  in  his 
dress;  an  exquisite;  as,  he  is  quite  BnAdonie. 

2.  In  boL  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat  order  Ranunculaceae.  In  the  corn- 
adonis  (.^.  atUumnali*)the  petals  are  bright 
scarlet,  and  are  considered  as  emblematical 
of  the  blood  of  Adonis,  from  which  the  plant 
is  fabled  to  have  spnmg. 

Adoniie,  Adonlse  (ad^on-kX  v.t.  [From 
Adonis  (which  seeX]  To  make  beautiful  or 
attractive;  to  adorn  one's  self  with  the  view 
of  attracting  admiration:  said  only  of  males. 
[Rare.] 

I  emuloyed  three  good  hours  at  least  in  adjtisting 
and  oacniMiHg  myself.  Smollett. 

Adonist  (a-ddn'istX  n.  [Heb.  ChaL  and 
Syriac,  Adon,  Lord,  a  scriptural  title  of  the 
Supreme  Being.]  One  of  a  sect  or  party  of 
Biblical  critics  who  maintain  that  the  He- 
brow  points  ordinarily  annexed  to  the  con- 
sonants of  the  word  Jehovah  are  not  the 
natural  points  belonging  to  that  word,  and 
that  they  do  not  express  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  it;  but  that  they  are  vowel-points 
belonging  to  the  words  Adonai  and  Eu^im, 
applied  to  the  ineffable  name  JeAooo^.  which 
the  Jews  were  forbid  to  utter,  and  the  true 

Sronimciation  of  which  was  lost;  they  were 
[lerefore  always  to  pronounce  the  word 
Adonai  instead  of  Jehovah. 
AdOOnt  (a-ddrzO,  adv.  [A  for  at,  and  doors.  ] 
At  doors;  at  the  door. 


I  took  him  in  adoors, 
A  straggling  beggar  otitrast  firom  his  shores. 

yiemr.tbjft. 

Adopt  (a-doptO^  v.t  [L.  adopto—ad,  and 
opto,  to  desire  or  choose.  SeeOpnoH.]  LTo 
take  a  stranger  into  one's  family  as  son  and 
heir;  to  take  one  who  Is  not  a  child  and 
treat  him  as  one,  giving  him  a  title  to  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  child.  —2.  To  take, 
select,  or  receive  as  one's  own;  as,  to  adopt 
the  opinions  of  another;  toadiopt  a  particii- 
lar  mode  of  husbandry. 

I  have  adopted  the  Roman  wnrimrnt.  that  it  is 
more  honourable  to  save  a  dtisen  than  to  kill  an 
enemy.  yohsuom. 

Adoptedly  (a-dopfed-UX  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  something  adopted.  'Adoptedly,  aa 
school-maids  change  their  names.     Shak. 

Adopter  (a^lopt^toX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  adopts.— 2.  In  tkam.  a  lane  round 
receiver,  with  two  necks,  diametricaUv  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  amnita 
the  neckof  aretort,  and  the  other  is  Joined 
to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  distilla- 
tions to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapours, 
or  to  increase  the  wngth  of  the  neck  of  n 
retort 

AdoptiAn(a-dop'shi-anXa.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tne  doctrine  of  adoption.— ildopCian  eof»- 
trovenyieodes.\  a  controversy  which  origin- 
ated in  Spain  in  the  eighth  century  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  maintained  that 
althouc^  Christ,  in  respect  of  his  divine 
nature,  was  by  generation  the  Son  of  Ood, 
yet  that,  as  recpurds  his  human  nature,  be 
was  only  a  declared  and  adopted  son.  Thb 
heresy  was  condemned  by  several  synods,  Imt 
it  has  reappeared  at  various  times,  and  waa 
defended  by,  amongst  others,  Dons  Scotos, 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Adoption  (a-dop'shonX  n.  [L.  adoptio.  See 
Adopt.]  L  The  act  of  adopting,  or  the  state 
of  being  adopted;  the  taking  and  traatins;  of 
a  stranger  as  one's  own  child;  as,  the  OMh 
turn  of  a  child ;  a  son  by  adoption.— 2.  The 
receiving  of  a  person  into  a  more  intimate 
relation  than  formerly;  reception;  admis- 
sion; as»  the  adoption  of  a  person  into  a 
society.  — S.  The  act  of  adopting  or  receiving 
as  one's  own  what  is  new  or  not  natural; 
selection ;  assumption;  as,  the  adopHost  of 
a  method  of  agriculture. 


The  adoption  of  Tice  has  mined  ten  timet 
young  men  than  natural  inclinations. 

Lord  ChesitrJUUL 

Adoptionlst  (a-dop'shon-istX  n.    One  who 

maintains  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Ood  by 

adoption  only.    Pn^.  Mttrdoek. 
Adoptions t  (a-dop'shusX  a-     Adoptive; 

that  is   adopted   or   assumed.     'Pretty. 

fond,  adoptioia  Christendoms.'    Skak. 
AdoptiTe  (a-dopt'ivX  a.    [I*-  adoptivns.} 


AdopUre 

and  cheerful  boldnesa.'  MUton.— Adoptive 
arms,  in  her.  arms  enjoyed  by  the  conceeaton 
of  another  which  the  aidopter  is  obliged  t«i 
marshal  with  his  own,  as  being  the  oimdi- 
tion  of  some  honour  or  estate  idt  him. 

Adopttre  (a-dopt'ivX  n.  A  person  or  thing 
adopted. 

Adorabmty(a^ldT'a-bU''i-tiXn.  Quality  of 
being  adorable    Coleridge. 

Adorable  (a-ddr'a-blX  a.  1.  Demanding  ador- 
ation ;  wortiiy  of  being  adored ;  worthy  of 
divine  honours.  'The  adorable  Anthcu'  of 
Christianity.'  Choyne.—2.  Worthy  of  the 
utmost  love  or  respect 

AdorabIene»l(a-ddr^a-bl-nesXn.  Theqnslity 
of  beins  adorable,  or  worthy  of  adoration. 

Adoraluy  (a-ddr'a-bliX  adv.  In  a  manner 
wortiiy  of  adoration. 

Adoration  (ad-dr-&'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
adoring;  the  act  of  paying  honours,  as  to  a 
divine  bein|:;  worship  adoi^essed  to  a  detty; 
in  the  ChnsHan  Chureh,  the  supreme  and 
highest  form  of  worship  due  to  Ood  alone ; 
sometimes  used  spedflcally  of  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deity  expressive  of  a  aenae  of 
his  infinite  holiness  ana  perfection. 

Lowly  tetrerent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bow.  aod  to  the  grD«a4 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns.  MUtom. 

In  the  R.  Oath.  Ch.  the  word  sometimes 
expresses  an  inferior  sort  of  divine  homage; 
thus,  it  may  be  applied  (a)  to  the  homage 
paid  to  the  eucharist.  because  CathoUca 
believe  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacramental  elements,  (b)  To  the  ceremony 
of  prostration  before  the  crucifix  practiaed 
in  all  Catholic  diurches  on  Oooa  Friday. 
(c)  To  the  worriiip  paid  to  the  Virgin,  sainta^ 
angels,  and  relics.  [Considered  an  improper 


Fite,  fir,  fat.  f»ll;       mS,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       tt,  Sc.  abtme;     S»  Sa  tey. 
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ADULARIA 


,  .bowfcr.)  TbetennfiftlMmppUedto 
•  mtmaaoiaom  maDifettatkm  of  reniect  and 
wibwitrinn  ihown  by  the  cardinalB  to  the 
pope  after  hU  election. —2.  Homaae,  or  an 
aei  a<  Iwnnage,  paid  lo  one  in  hid  esteem 
pteoa;  profoond  reverence;  the  atnwei 
refard,  or  eateem;  the  highest 
of  lore,  aa  of  a  man  for  a  woman; 
t's  devotion. 

How  does  he  1ot«  omI 
stltrm/i^H*,  fertile  tears. 
Wtth  ftoaa*  that  UntmJcf  love,  widi  sifhs  orfire.  S*«l. 

&  A  mode  by  which  tlie  cardinals  in  condaTO 
aooetimea  deot  the  Roman  pontilT.  In 
adoration,  nnlike  scrutiny,  the  cardinals 
raah  hastily,  aa  if  actuated  by  some  over- 
powerlnf  internal  impulse,  and  elect  a  pope 
ny  acclamation.— 4.  In  art,  a  oictorlal  repre- 
sentatioo  of  the  adoration  of  the  infant  Jesus 
bf  the  magi  and  the  shepherdsw 
Idon (a-dflrO.  «.t  pre!  k  pp.  adored;  ppr. 
mi0rim0.  [XL  adaro^  to  ask  in  prayer,  to 
adorr— od,  to.  and  oro,  to  ask.  Root  or,  seen 
abo  in  •«.  wHa,  the  mouth.]  L  To  worship 
with  profound  rererence ;  to  address  with 
•■ailed  thoo^ta  by  prayer  and  tbanks- 
fhrlag;  to  pay  divine  honours  to;  to  honour 
aa  n  lod  or  aa  divine.  '  Bishops  and  priests 
hearing  the  boat  which  he  publicly  adored.' 


Cod  ihaO  be  afl  b  aB.    Bat.  aO 

him.  vbo  to  coBipaw  all  this  dies; 
'  tbe  Son.  and  honour  him  as  me.     MUtmt. 


ITo  honour  and  regard  in  the  highest  d^pree: 
to  regard  with  the  utmost  esteem,  love,  and 


to  love  in  the  highest  degree,  aa  a 
n  woman.   "Hie  people  appear  odoruiy 
tkair  prlnML*    ToiUr. 

Make  fatiirc  times  thy  cqval  act  md0rt.      Ptft, 
Whoa  ha  who  «dW«r  tbct  has  left  bat  the  name 
Orhisfhalts  and  his  follies  behind.  JWwrr. 

AdortlCanlfltQi  e.t   rL  od,  t^  and  aunnii, 

gold.  J    To  gild;  toadom. 

Uhe  to  the  hoar 
(kopt  which  do  tlie  mom  mtUrt.  Spttutr. 

It  (ardAi'mentX  n.  Adoration: 
wotahipc  *  Joorvmenl  of  cata,  lixards,  and 
bsstlea  '  Sir  T.  BromM. 
Adorar  (a-dAr'teX  «.  1.  One  who  adores: 
(0)000  who  wonhipa  or  honoora  as  divine; 
who  admirea  or  nsfiimw  greatly.  *  An 
ol  truth.'  Ctermdon.  (6) One  who 
or  reapecta  highly;  a  lover;  an 
'  I  profeaa  myself  her  odorvr,  not 
bartriend.'  Skmk. 
AOortV  <»-d6riiwl  «.  Act  of  adoration; 
act  ot  hotiisge  paid  by  n  lover. 

'  from  their  loves  receive.    JCtMi, 


AdOrllulj(a-ddiang-li).ad«.  With  adoration. 

Adora  (a^omOi  v.  t  [L  odomo— <ul,  to,  and 
onte,  to  dedE  or  beautify.]  1.  To  deck  or 
decorate;  to  add  to  beauty  or  attractlTenees 
by  dreas  or  ornaments;  hence,  in  general,  to 
est  off  to  advantage;  to  render  pleasinff.  or 
■wre  pleasing  or  attractlTe ;  to  embellish ; 
aa.  to  adorn  a  neech  by  appropriate  action, 
■sfitlminta  with  elegance  of  language,  or  a 
S^lerywithpietnrea.  'TopointamOTaland 
a  tale.*   Joknton. 


A  ta*Ue^i»m^hers^  with  her  Jewels.  UlxLio. 

Lovelinesa 
Woads  not  tbe  fardpi  aid  ot  omamcnt.      


1^  To  display  ttw  beanty  or  excellenoe  of ;  as. 
lo  fl^en*  the  doctrine  of  God.  Tit  11. 10.— 
Sm.  To  deck,  decorate,  embellish,  ornament. 
beauUfi,  grac«.  garnish,  dignify,  eialt,  hon- 
our -.idorvi,  llfeorate.  BmMui^  Adorn, 
lo  enhance  the  beauty  of  an  object;  to  make  a 
rsal  addition  to  the  beau^  or  attractiveneas 
off  a  thisK,  so  that  it  is  more  pleasing  as  a 
wbolei  ft  may  be  uaed  of  what  is  purely 
mond;  an,  manj  Tirtuea  adorn  his  character. 
AseeraAf .  to  add  aomethiiu;  for  the  purpose 
of  adornment;  to  beautify  or  attempt  to 
beaotify  by  the  addition  of  something  ex- 
Ismal  iaA  material— eomething  which  tends 
lo  attract  notice  to  itself  as  a  detail  or  part 
off  a  whole ;  as,  to  deeora<«  one's  self  with 
flowen  or  feathers;  to  deooraU  a  room  with 
wmtha  of  Howers  or  hangings.  Bmbelliah, 
to  dedc,  beautify,  or  ornament  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  attracting  attention :  often  used  of 

ot  meretricious  ornament. 

t  (anlomO.  n.    Ornament 

He*  braaai  all  naked  as  nett  yvoiy. 

WnbcHt  «*rwrer  cold  or  rilver  bright,  ^^enstr, 

t  (a-dom^  a.    Adorned;  decorated. 
'  Made  so  ademior  thy  delight'    MiUon. 
i  (a-dor^n&tjL  v.  t  To  adorn.    *  To 
gardena.'    Frmmptofn. 
.  t  (ad-m'-ni^shonX  n.  Ornament 


Two  dolphins 
adorsed. 


Adomer  (a-dom'6rX  n.    One  who  adorns. 

Adonil]ig(a-dom'ing>,fi.  Onament;  decor- 
ation.   1  Pet  ilL  & 

Adonil]i|^(a-doni'ing-li),ad«.  By  adorning. 

Adoni]iiaiit(»-d(nn'ment),  n.  An  adorning; 
ornament 

I  win  write  all  down : 
Soch  and  such  pictares:  tliere  the  window;  such 
The  admmimtnt  of  her  i}ed.  Skak. 

Adoned,  Artoiged  (a-dorst\  a-dost'X  «• 

[Fr.  odosste,  part  of  ado»- 

aer,  to  set  back  to  back.  ^ 

from  dof,  L.  dor«um»  the 

back.]    In  her.  applied  to 

any  two  animals,  birds, 

Ushes,  or  other  bearings 

placed  back  to  back. 
Adosonlatton  (ad-os'k&- 

U^'shonXn.  rL.ad,to,and 

oaeuiaho,  a  Idsaing,  from 

osovltim,  a  kiss,  or  little 

mouth,  dim.  of  on,  oris, 

the  mouth.     See  Oral.] 

L  In  6ot  (a)  the  impregnation  of  planta  by 

the  falling  of  the  farina  on  the  pistils. 

(ft)  The  inserting  of  one  part  of  a  plant  into 

another.— 8.  In  phytioL  impregnation  by 

external  contact  merely,  and  not  by  Intro- 

mission,  as  in  fishes. 
MfMWm     See  Adobskd. 
Adown  (a-dounO.  P^vp-    [Prefix  a.  off,  and 

doieift,  A.  Sax.  qf-dune,  off  or  from  the  down 

or  hilLI    1.  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  situa- 
tion ;  down :  implying  descent 

AdawH  her  shoolden  fdl  her  leni^h  of  hair.  Dryden. 

1  From  top  to  bottom  of;  along  the  length 
of;  downwards;  all  along. 

Full  well  tis  known  md0mm  tlie  dale, 

Thouch  passing  strange  indeed  the  tale.  Ptrty,  Retiq. 

Adown  (a-doun'),  ode.  From  a  hi^er  to  a 
lower  part;  downward;  down;  to  or  on  the 
ground.  '  Crept  odoivn  to  where  the  waters 
slept'  Tann^wn.  *  Thrice  did  she  sink 
odoien.'    ^S^penter. 

Ad0Z&  (srdok^aX  «.  [Or.  a,  without,  and 
dMBO,  glory.]  Ajgenus  of  planta,  nat  order 
Caprifoliaoea.  The  only  species,  .d.mofcAo- 
UMina  (moschatelX  is  a  little  inconspicuous 
plant.  4  or  &  inches  high,  found  in  woods  and 
moist  shady  places  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  pale-green  flowers  have  a  musky  smell, 
and  the  i^lant  is  much  sought  after  by  the 
curious  for  the  sake  of  its  modest  deucate 
appearance. 

A2Q[>re8ied  (ad-prestO,  a  In  6ot  a  term 
applied  to  branches  or  leaves  which  rise 
ptfallel  and  oloae  to  the  stem,  and  are 
brou^t  into  contact  with  it  without  adher- 
ing to  it 

AdpromlMOr  (ad-prd-mis'orX  n.  [L.]  In 
Rom.  law,  an  accessory  to  a  promise  in 
order  to  give  a  stipulator  greater  security. 

Ad  QQOd  5^ft?T*www»  [L.]  In  iaio,  a  writ 
to  inquire  whether  cwtain  liberties  to  be 
granted  by  the  crown,  as  a  fair,  highway, 
ac,  will  be  to  the  public  damage. 

Adragant  (ad'ra^gantX  n.  Gom-tragacanth. 

AdTMUl  t  (aKlred'x  a.  [O.E.  adrad,  adradde 
—prefix  a,  in,  or  a  (for  qf),  intens.,  and  drsad. 
SeeDKlAD.]  Affected  by  dread.  'Thinking 
to  make  all  men  odrvod.'   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

AdXMUnt  t  (a-dremt^  pp.  or  a.  Used  only 
in  the  phrase,  i  imm  odreamC,  for,  I 
dreamed. 


on  thee  too. 


tWtWtmf. 


the 
of 


.  and  thence  she  bath 

f'uy  CV>  m  — # w  wtmitk. 


[In  Oxfordshire  adreand  means  dosing. 
HaUueeUA 

Adrlanoitte-red  (ad'ri-an-d-nl-redX  n. 
(From  AdrianopU.  a  citv  of  Turkey.  1 
Turkey-red :  a  dyer^s  term  for  red  obtained 
from  madder. 

Adriatic  (ad'ri-at-IkX  a-  [L.  Adriatieue  or 
Hadriaticut,  Adriatic,  pertaining  to  Adria 
or  Hadria,  a  town  tietween  the  mouths  of 
the  Po  and  the  Adlge.]  Pertaining  to  the 
gulf  called,  from  Venice,  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Adriatic  (ad'ri-at-ikX  n.  The  O  ulf  of  Venice ; 
a  sea  that  washes  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy. 

Adrift  (ardrif  to.  a.  or  ode.  (Prefix  a,  on.  and 
drift,  a  driving  or  floating.  See  Dritb.] 
1.  Floating  at  random ;  impelled  or  moving 
without  direction:  not  fastened  by  any  kind 
of  moorings;  at  tbe  mercy  of  winds  and 
currents :  as  an  adjective  it  always  follows 
its  noun.  'Trees  adrsft  down  the  great 
river.'    MOton. 

So  00  the  sea  she  shall  be  set  mdrift. 
And  who  relieres  her  dies.  Dryden. 

Hence— 2.  Fig.  swayed  by  any  chance  im- 
pulse; also,  all  abroad;  at  sea;  at  a  losa 

Frequent  reSection  will  keep  their  minds  from 
nnmini;  mdn/l.  Lockt. 


Adrogate  (ad'r&-g&tX  v.t  To  adopt  by  adro- 
gation. 

Clodius.  die  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  mdrtgattd  intn 
a  plebeian  family.  Smith,  Diet.  Anti^. 

Adrogation  (ad-rA-gi'shonX  n.  (L.  adi^>- 
gatio,  arrogatio—ad,  to.  and  re^,  to  ask, 
whence  rogation,  interrogation.]  A  species 
of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome,  bv  which  a 
person  capable  of  choosing  for  hunself  was 
admitted  into  the  relation  of  a  son  by  a 
vote  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  or  in  later 
times  a  rescript  of  the  emperor:  so  called 
from  the  questions  put  to  the  parties.  Writ- 
ten also  Arrogaticn. 

AU  the  falter  writers.  .  .  .  call  thekfaidof  adoptian 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  law  of  tbe  people  an 
mdrpfatwH.  MUUmon. 

Adroit  (a-droitO.  a.  fFr.  adrott,  dexterous 
—a,  to,  and  diwt,  right,  as  opposed  to  left 
(pomp,  deacieroui,  from  L.  dexter,  right); 
Pr.  droit.  It.  dritto,  diritto,  from  L.  dtreciiw, 
straight— d»  for  dif,  and  rego,  rtetum.  to 
guide  straight]  Dexterous;  sldlful;  active 
in  the  use  of  the  hand,  and,  flguratively,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties;  ingeni- 
ous; ready  in  invention  or  execution.  *  Adroit 
mechanics.'    Prqf.  Bain. 

He  (Hahiax}  was  adroit  hi  fattrlMe;  and  It  was 
dificutt.  even  for  shrewd  and  expenenccd  men.  who 
had  been  amply  forewarned  of  nis  perfidy,  to  with* 
stand  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  to  reAne 
credit  to  his  proliessions  of  attachment     Mtuauiay. 

Stm.  Dexterous,  skilful,  ingenious,  expert, 
readv. 

Adroitly  (a -droit '11),  adv.  In  an  adroit 
manner;  with  dexterfl^;  readily;  skilfully. 

Use  yourself  to  carre  adrtiHy  and  genteelly. 

Chttttrnitd. 

Adroltnoii  (a-droif  nesX  «■    The  quality  of 
being  adroit;  dexterity;  readiness  in  the  use 
of  the  limbs  or  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage.    MetUy. 

Adryt  (a-dri'X  a.  or  adio.  (Prefix  a  for  of, 
intena.,  and  dry.]  Thirsty;  in  want  of  drink. 

Doth  a  man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  goldt 

BHrtvn. 

Adidtlttona  (adsl-ti'shosX  a.  (From  L. 
adsoseo,  aeeieoo,  to  lake  knowingly,  to  m>- 
propriate— od,  to,  and  t/deow,  to  seek  to 
know,  an  inceptive  from  eeio,  to  know.] 
Added;  taken  as  supplemental;  additional; 
not  requisite. 

The  fourth  epistle  on  happiness  may  be  thou^t 
adscititioHs,  and  out  of  its  f^oper  place,  y.  Warnn. 

Adadtltionflly  (ad-si-ti'shus-liX  ode.  In  an 
adscititions  manner. 

Adaorlpt  (ad'skriptX  n.  [L.  adseripevf,  m>. 
of  adMoribo,  to  enrol— od,  to.  and  fcri6o.  to 
write.  1  One  who  is  held  to  service  as 
attached  to  some  object  or  place ;  as,  when 
a  slave  is  made  an  adMcrivt  of  the  soiL 

Adlcrlx»ttTe  (ad-skriptMvX  a.  Held  to 
service  as  attached  to  some  object  or  place, 
as  a  serf  or  slave. 

Many  estates  peopled  witii  crown  peasants  have 
been  ceded  to  particular  individuals  on  condition  of 
establishing  manufactories;  these  peasants,  called 
adscriftive,  working  at  the  manufactories  on  fised 
terms.  Brough^nu 

AdBCrtptngjglelMB  (ad-skrip'tus  gld'b«X 
[L.]  Belonging  or  attached  to  the  st^l.  as  a 
serf.  This  term  was  in  Rome  applied  to  a 
class  of  slaves  attached  In  perpetuity  to  and 
transferred  with  the  land  they  cultivated. 
Colliera  and  salt-workers  in  Scotland  were 
in  a  similar  position  till  the  passing  of 
15  Geo.  lU.  xxvUL 

AdRlgnlflcatlon  (ad-sig'ni-fi-k&''shonX  n. 
A  modification  of  meaning  by  means  of  a 
prefix  or  suffix.    Tocke. 

Adslgnlfir  (ad-sig'ni-fIX  v.t  To  add 
signmcation  or  meaning  to  a  word  by  a 
prefix  or  sufllx.    Tooke.    [Rare.] 

AdStlplllator  (ad-stip'Qlat-^r),  n.  In  tor. 
an  accessory  party  to  a  promise,  who  has 
received  the  same  promise  as  his  principal 
did,  and  can  equally  receive  and  exact  pay- 
ment 

Adgtrl0tlon(ad-strik'8hon)^n.  \L.adjetricHo, 
tutrictio — oa.  to.  and  itniufo,  to  strain  or 
bind  fast  See  Strict.  ]  1.  The  act  of  binding 
ftattogether.— 2.  Inmed.  costiveness;  consti- 
pation. 

Adstrlotory  (ad-strikto-riX     See  Astric- 

TORT. 

AdstrlngBnt  (  ad-strin '  jent  X   See  Astrim- 

OKNT. 

Adularla  (ad-fi-li'ri-aX  n.  [From  .dduto, 
the  summit  of  St  Gothard,  where  fine  speci- 
mens are  sot]  A  very  pure,  limpid,  trans- 
lucent vane^  of  the  common  felspar,  called 
bv  lapidaries  moonetone,  on  account  of  the 
play  of  light  exhibited  by  the  arrangement 
of  its  crystalline  structure.    It  is  found  on 


A,  8c  loeA;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     th,  CAen;  th,  tUn;      w,  wig;    wh,  loAig;    zh,  amre.— See  KST. 
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the  Alpi,  but  the  beet  tpecimene  ere  from 

Ceylon. 
Adulate  (ad'd-Ut).  v.L    [See  Adulation.] 

To  show  feigned  devotion  to;  to  flatty  ler- 

Tttely. 

It  is  not  that  I  Mht/ate  the  people. 
Without  me  there  are  demagogues  enoush. 

Adulation  (ad-a-li'shonX  n.  ^  adulatio, 
adulationitt  a  fawning.  Origin  doubtful, 
many  etymologies  being  suggested;  as,  ad, 
and  root  iU=Qr.  oura,  a  tail,  the  primary 
sense  being  to  wag  the  tail  like  a  fawning 
dog;  <xd,  and  aula,  a  hiUl,  the  primary  sense 
being  to  wait  in  the  hall,  as  a  Koman  client 
on  hU  patron:  ad,  and  ultUo,  to  whine  like 
a  dog;  ad,  and  Or.  doulot,  a  dare.]  Serrile 
flattery;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what  is 
merited;  nigh  compliment. 

AdulaH^H  pushed  to  the  retge,  sometimes  of  non- 
sense, and  sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thous^ht  to 
disgrace  a  poet  Mtacamay. 

—Adulation,  PUtUery.  Compliment.  Adu- 
lation, praise  proceeding  trom  a  fawning 
serrile  spirit,  and  generally  intended   to 

Eroduce  some  ulterior  advantage  to  the 
estower  of  such  homage ;  flattery,  praise 
bestowed  to  gratify  the  vani^  of  the  object 
of  it,  with  or  without  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  flatterer;  compliment  is  less  strong 
and  more  sincere  than  flattery,  and  may  be 
the  expression  of  the  respect  or  esteem  the 
bestower  entertains  for  uie  recipient 

Adulator  (ad'ii-lat-^rX  n.  A  flatterer;  one 
who  offers  praise  servilelT. 

Adulatory  (ad'Q-lat-o-ri).  a.  Flattering; 
containing  excessive  praise  or  compliments; 
servilely  praising;  as,  an  adulatory  address. 

You  are  not  larish  of  vour  words,  especially  In  that 
species  of  eloquence  called  the  adMlat0ry. 

Chtsterfitld, 

AdulatreBS  (ad'&-l&t-resX  n  A  female  adu- 
lator or  flatterer. 

Adollamlte  (a-dul'am-It),  n.  A  member  of 
a  party  of  the  more  moderate  Liberals  who 
seceded  from  the  Whig  leaders  and  voted 
with  the  Conservatives  on  the  occasion  of 
Earl  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  introducing 
a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  1866.  They  received  the  name 
from  their  beins  likened  by  Mr.  Bright  to 
the  political  outlaws  who  took  refuge  with 
Bavid  in  the  cave  of  Adullam;  1  Simi.  xxii. 

1,  2.  The  party  was  also  known  collectively 
as  The  Cave. 

Adult  (a-dult'),  a.  [L  adultue,  grown  to 
maturity,  from  oleo,  to  grow.  See  Adolss- 
CKNGB.  1  1.  Having  airived  at  mature  years, 
or  to  full  size  and  strength;  as,  an  adult 
person  or  plant  *  The  elaborate  reasonings 
of  the  adult  man.'     Herbert  Spencer.— 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  adults;  suitable 
for  an  adult;  aa,  adult  age;  adult  school 

Adult  (a-dultOb  n.  A  person,  animal,  or 
plant  grown  to  full  size  and  strength;  one 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

Adultedt  (a-dulf  edX  p.  and  a.  Completely 
grown. 

Now  that  we  are  not  only  aJuUed  but  ancient 
Christians,  I  beliere  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  we 
can  send  up  to  hearen  is  prayer  and  praise. 

Hinvtll. 

Adultert  (a-durt6r).  n.   [L]    An  adulterer. 

We  receive  into  our  mass  open  sinners,  the  covet- 
ous, the  extortioners,  the  adulter,  the  back -biter. 

Tjmdaie. 

Adultert  (a-duVt^r),  v.i.  1.  To  commit  adul- 
tery. 

He  adutttrs  still;  his  thoughts  lie  with  a  whore. 

B.  ^0HS0H. 

2.  To  pollute ;  to  adulterate.  'Aaultering 
spots.'    Mareton. 

Adulterant  (a-durt6r-ant),  n.  The  person 
or  thing  that  adulterates. 

Adulterate  (a-dul't«r-at).  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
adultertUed;^^T.  adulterating.  {L.  <idultero, 
from  adulter  mixed,  or  an  adulterer—  od,  to, 
and  alter,  other.]  1.  To  debase  or  deterior- 
ate by  an  admixture  of  foreign  or  baser  ma- 
terials; as,  to  adidterate  liquors;  to  adul- 
terate drugs;  to  adulterate  coffee. 

The  present  war  has  .  .  .  adu/feruUd  our  tongue 
with  strange  words.  Spectator. 

2.  To  give  a  hybrid  character  to.  '  Excel- 
lent forms  of  grafting  and  adulterating 
plants  and  flowers.'  /^eocAam.— SiTN.  To 
corrupt,  debase,  contaminate,  vitiate,  so- 
phisticate. 

Adulterate!  (a^lul't^-ftt),  v.i  To  commit 
adultery. 

But  Fortune,  oh  I   .    .    . 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John. 

SkaJt. 

Adnlterate<a-dnrt6r-at).a.  l.  Tainted  with 
adultery.    *  The  adulterate  Hastings. '  Shak. 


2.  Debased  by  foreign  mixture;  adulterated. 
*  Adulterate  copper.'    Sw\ft. 

Adulterately  (a-dul'tdr-at-ll),  adv.    In  an 
adulterate  manner. 
Adulterateness  (a-dul'tdr-at-nes),  n.    The 

3uality  or  state  of  being  adulterated  or 
ebased. 
Adulteration  (a-dul't6r-a''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  adulterating, or  the  state  of  being  adulter- 
ated or  debased  by  foreign  mixture;  the  use 
of  ingredients  in  the  production  of  any  pro- 
fessedly genuine  article,  which  are  cheaper 
and  of  a  worse  quality,  or  which  are  not 
considered  so  desirable  by  the  consumer  as 
other  or  genuine  ingredients  for  which  they 
are  substituted.  The  adulteration  of  liauors, 
drugs,  tea,  bread,  beer,  &<:.,  is  punishable 
by  law.    See  further  in  extract 

Adulteration,  a  term  not  only  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  the  systematic  mixture  of  articles  ot  com- 
merce, food,  orink.  drivs,  &c.,  with  noxious  or  in- 
ferior ingredients,  but  auo  by  magistrates  and  ana- 
lysts to  accidental  impurity,  and  even  in  some  cases 
to  actual  substitution.  The  chief  objects  of  adul- 
teration are  to  increase  the  weight  or  volume  of  the 
article,  such  as  water  added  to  milk,  butter.  Sec;  to 
give  a  colour  which  either  makes  a  good  article  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  or  else  disguises  an  inferior  one, 
as  Prussian  blue,  black  lead,  dec,  to  green  teas,  an- 
natto  to  cheese,  alum  to  bread,  &c.;  to  substitute  a 
cheaper  form  of  the  article,  or  the  same  substance 
from  which  the  strength  has  been  extracted,  as  tea 
mixed  with  spent  leaves;  and  to  give  it  a  false 
strength,  as  eocculus  indicus  to  beer  and  alcohol  to 
wine.  /V/.  Ency. 

Adulterator  (a-dul't6r-&t-drX  n.  One  who 
adulterates. 

Adulterer  (a-dul't^r-^r),  n.  [Formed  either 
from  the  E  verb  aduUer,  or  more  probablv 
from  L  adulter,  with  an  additional  English 
noun  termination.]  L  A  man  guilty  of  adul- 
tery; a  married  man  who  has  sexual  com- 
merce with  any  woman  except  his  wife.  See 
Adultert.— 2.  In  Scrip,  an  apostate  trom 
the  true  faith;  a  very  wicked  person.  Jer. 
ix.  2;  xxiii  14;  Jam.  iv.  4 

Adulteress  (a-dul't^r-es),  n.  l.  A  woman 
guilty  of  adultery.— 2.  In  Scrip,  a  woman 
guilty  of  apostasy  from  the  true  faith.  JaoL 

Adulterine  (a-dul't6r-inX  a.  l.  Proceeding 
from  adulterous  commerce.  'An  adulter- 
ine bastard.'  Sir  F.  Palgrave.—i.  Debased; 
spurioua 

When  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or  traders 
thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation,  without  a 
charter,  such  were  called  ad$tl/erine  guUdi. 

Adam  Smith. 

Adulteilne  (a-dul'ter-in),  n.  In  civil  law, 
a  child  begotten  in  adultery. 

Adulterize  (a-dul't^-IzX  v.i.  To  be  guilty 
of  adultery.    Milton.    [Rare.] 

Adulterous  (a-dul'ter-us),  a.  l.  Guilty  of 
adultery;  pertaining  to  adultery.— 2.  Illicit: 
said  of  combinations  or  relations  of  any 
kind. 

Some  of  our  kings  have  made  adulterous  connec- 
tions abroad.  Burke. 

3.  Spurious;  corrupt;  adulterated.  '  Forged 
and  adulterous  stuff.'  Trane.  of  Caeauhon. 
[Rare.]— 4.  In  Scrip,  faithless  in  reUgion; 
very  wicked.    Mat  xii.  89. 

Adulterously  (a-dul't^r-us-li),  adv.  In  an 
adulterous  manner. 

Adultery  (a-dul't^r-i),  n.  [L  adtdterium. 
See  ADULTSKATB.]  1.  Violation  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed; a  crime  or  a  civil  injunr  which 
introduces  or  ma^  introduce  a  spunous  off- 
spring into  a  family.  When  conunitted  be- 
tween two  married  persons  it  is  sometimes 
termed  double  adultery;  and  when  only  one 
of  the  parties  is  married  it  is  termed  single 
adultery.  In  many  continental  countnes 
adultery  is  regarded  as  a  criminal  offence, 
but  in  none  does  the  punishment  exceed 
imprisonment  for  a  short  period  accom- 
panied by  a  flue.  In  England,  formerly,  it 
was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  in  Scotland  it  was  frequentlv  made  a 
capital  offence.  In  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day,  however,  it  is  punishable  only 
by  ecclesiastical  censure.  But  when  com- 
mitted by  the  wife,  adultery  is  regarded  as 
a  civil  injury,  and  forms  the  ground  of  an 
action  of  damages  against  the  paramour.  No 
corresponding  action  is  competent  to  the 
wife  either  in  England  or  America.  Adultery 
forms  the  most  common  ground  of  divorce. 
See  Divorce.— 2.  In  Scrip,  (a)  all  manner 
of  lewdness  or  unchastity,  as  forbidden 
by  the  seventh  commandment  Mat  v.  28. 
(6)  Idolatry  or  apostasy  from  the  true  God. 
Jer.iiia— 3.  In  tAd  louts,  the  fine  and  penalty 
imposed  for  the  offence  of    adultery. — 

4.  Ecclee.  the  intrusion  of  a  person  into  a 
bishopric  during  the  life  of  the  bishop.— 

5.  In  old  arboriculture,  the  grafting  of  trees, 
from  the  process  being  considered  at  an  un- 


natural union. >-6kt  Adulteration;  corrup- 
tion. '  All  the  adulteries  of  art'  B.  Jonson. 
7.t  Injury;  degradation;  ruin. 

You  might  wrest  the  caduceus  out  of  my  hand  to 
the  a/m/<^  and  spoil  of  nature.  B.  JTofuon. 

Adultness  <a-dulf  nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
adult 

Adumlnrant  (ad-tmi'brant),  a.  [L.  adwn- 
brans,  ppr.  of  adunUnv.  See  Addmbbatx.  ] 
Giving  a  faint  shadow,  or  showing  a  sliest 
resemblance. 

Adumbrate  (ad-um'brilt),v.e.  [L.  achimfrro, 
to  shade — ad,  and  umbra,  a  shade.]  L  To 
give  a  faint  shadow  of;  to  exhibit  a  faint 
resemblance  ot  Uke  a  shadow;  to  indicate 
or  give  tokens  of  by  resemblance  or  corre- 
spondence; to  shadow  forth. 

Heaven  is  adumbrated  by  all  positive  excellences. 

Decay  0/  Piety. 
Both  in  the  vastness  and  the  richness  of  the  visible 
universe  the  invisible  God  is  aiAMW^nsAv^  Is.Taylor. 

2.  To  overshadow,  partially  darken,  or  con- 
ceal 

Nor  did  it  (a  veil)  cover,  but  adumbrate  only 
Her  most  heart-pierditg  parts.  Marlome. 

Adumbration  (ad-nm-bra'shon).  n.  1.  The 
act  of  adumbrating  or  making  a  shadow  or 
faint  resemblance.— 2.  A  faint  sketch;  an 
imperfect  representation  of  a  thing ;  some- 
thing that  suggests  by  resemblance,  or 
shadows  forth. 


Our  knowledge  Is 
umtration. 


.  .  at  best  a  faint  confused  otf- 
doMinlU. 


In  distracted  black-magical  phantasmagory,  «Aim(- 
brations  of  yet  higher  and  nigher  alliances  hover 
stupendously  in  the  back-ground.  Car(yle. 

8.  In  her.  the  diadow  only  of  a  figure,  out- 
lined, and  painted  of  a  colour  darker  than 
the  field. 

AdumbratiTe  (ad-um'bra-tivX  a.  Shadow- 
ing forth;  faintly  resembling;  suggesting  by 
resemblance. 

AdumbratlTely  (ad-um'bra-tiv-liX  adv.  In 
an  adumbrative  manner. 

Adunationt  (ad-O-na'shon).  n.  [L.  od,  to,  and 
unus,  one.]  The  state  of  being  united; 
union.     '  Real  union  or  adunatum.'  Boyle. 

Adunclty(ad-un'8i-tiX  n.  \JL  adundtas, 
hookedness— od,  to,  and  uncut,  a  hook.) 
Hookedness ;  a  bending  in  form  of  a  hook. 
'The  aduneity  of  the  pounces  and  bealca  of 
the  hawks.'    Pope  and  ArbuthnoL 

Adunoous  (ad-ungk'ns),  a.  [L.  aduncuty 
hooked.  See  Aouncitt.]  Hooked ;  bent  or 
made  in  the  form  of  a  hook. 

Ad  unguem  (ad  un'gwemX  [L.]  To  the 
nail,  or  touch  of  the  nail;  exactly;  nicely. 

Adunquet(ad-ungkO,a.  Adnncous;  hooked. 
*  Parrots  have  an  ad un^tie  biU. '    Baeon. 

Aduret(ad-ilr9,v.t  [L.  cuitiro— ad,  and  tc9>o. 
to  bum.]    To  Dum  up.    Baeon. 

Adurentt  (ad-iii'ent),  a.  [L.  adurens,  ppr. 
of  aduro.  See  Adurk]  Burning;  heaung. 
Bacon. 

Adust  (a-dust^  a.  [L.  adustus,  burned,  the 
participle  of  aduro,  to  bum.    See  Adubx.] 

1.  Bumed ;  scorched ;  become  dry  by  heat ; 
hot  and  flenr.  '  The  Libyan  air  adusL'  Mil- 
ton.—2.  Looking  as  if  homed  or  scorched. 
'  A  tall,  thin  man,  of  an  (ulust  complexion.' 
Sir  W.  Scott— i.  t  In  med.  having  much  heat: 
said  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body;  hence,  ardent;  sanguine;  impetnoiia. 

The  same  ad»*st  complexion  (temperament)  has  im- 

peU'd 
Charles  to  the  convent.  Philip  to  the  field.      A^. 

Adustedt  (a-dust'ed),  a.  Become  hot  mod 
dry:  burned;  scorched.    HoiseU. 

AdUBtibIet(a-duBfi-bl),a.  Capable  of  bein^ 
bumed  up. 

Adustion  (a-dust'yonX  n.  1.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing, scorching,  or  heatinfjf  to  dryness;  a  state 
of  being  thus  heated  or  dried.    Harvey. — 

2.  In  med.  cauterleation. 

AdTailable  (ad-val'a-blX  a.  AvaiUble. 
Simon  Fieh.    [Rare.] 

Ad  valorem  (ad  va-ld'rem).  [L.]  Lit  ac- 
cording to  value:  used  (a)  in  com.  as  applied 
to  customs  or  duties,  levied  according  to 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  goods,  as  sworn  to 
by  the  owner.  (6)  In  laui,  as  ^plied  to 
lawvers'  fees  for  the  drawins  of  certain 
deeos  or  other  work  chargeable  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  involved. 

Advance  (ad- vansO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  advanced; 
ppr.  advancing.  [O.Fr.  advancer,  Fr.  avan- 
eer,  to  push  forwards,  Pr.  avant,  otent.  It 
avanti,  forward,  before;  L.  abante,  from 
before,  in  trout— db,  trom,  ante,  before. 
This  is  also  the  origin  of  S.  von,  advantage.  ] 
1.  To  bring  forward;  to  move  ftartber  in 
front 

Now  mom,  her  rosy  steps  In  tlie  eastern  cftme 
Advaudng,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pc«rL 

MUtOH. 


F4te.  fir.  fat  fftll;        m^t  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not  mOve;       tQbe,  tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;      ii.  8c.  abtme;     jT*  Se.  tey. 
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ADVJSNTUKS 


It  To  tmpet:  to  indte.  *  Thai  lewd  ribanld 
with  TTle  Ittit  advauntt*  Sptnttr.—S.  To 
proaoM;  to  raiae  to  «  higher  rank;  as,  to 
grf— ne>  one  trom  the  bar  to  the  bench.— 
4t  TV>  oommend;  to  ettol;  to  praiae. 
'  Owatly  aaeawtfipy  hiagay  duyaine.  ojwfw 
afr.'-6.  To  ralae;  to  enhance;  aa,  to  odaanet 
the  price  of  goodii— A  To  tanprove  or  make 
better;  to  bmiellt;  to  promote  the  good  of; 
a^  to  odMfiM  one'a  tme  interetti. 

Aa  dw  callloc  dlfniirt  die  man, 
aarv  ArfntfMW  bte  calMaf . 

7  To  forward  in  ttane;  to  aoceltfate  the 
growth  of;  aa,  to  adwancg  the  growth  of 
plBiita.-^  To  oBt  or  propoee;  to  bring  to 
view  or  notice,  aa  something  one  ia  prepared 
to  abide  by;  to  allege;  to  adduce ;  to  oring 
forward ;  as,  to  admnet  an  opinion  or  an 
aigament— 0.  To  pot  forth  or  exhibit  with 
a  liew  to  di^lay.    [Bare.] 

KmA  •*trf  oo>  hfai  toy  f— t  wfAmthmtiet 
Ualokls«cv«ralnittr«ss.  SM^. 


■o  the  man  much 


10.  In  etmL  to  soppty  beforehand;  to  famish 
aa  credit^  or  before  goods  are  deliYered«  or 
work  done;  or  to  furnish  as  a  part  of  a  stock 
or  fund;  to  supplj  or  pay  in  expectation  of 
rsiinbunement ;  aa,  to  advance  money  on 
UmA  or  eoDtraet,  or  towards  a  purchase  or 
aalshllthinrnl 

TWry  ^mmmtwdthm  moocjr  oot  of  their  own  Auub, 
■atf  took  th«  ghcftfi  deeds  in  their  own  name. 

U.t  To  nUae;  to  Uft  up;  to  elerate.  'They 
.  .  .  atfacmofd  their  eyuida.'    Shak. 

O.  peace  I    Contemplatioo  malMS  a  rare  turkey- 
coca  of  him:  how  he  jets  under  his  M^iMMonfpiuaittl 

A  cherub  tall; 
Who  fat  di  with  from  the  ghtterinf  staff  unfurled 
Th'  imperial  euicn;  which.  AilThigh  mdmrnmad, 
"  Mehkeameccer.  Mitt^m. 


Sn  To  bring  forward,  forward,  promote, 
fkvther.  raise,  elerate.  exalt,  improre, 
haJfhtVn,  accelerate,  allege,  adduce,  assign. 
idrmaot  (ad-vans^,  v.i  L  To  move  or  go 
fbrward;  to  proceed;  aa,  the  troops  od- 
rmmced.~-i.  To  improve  or  make  progress; 
to  grow  better,  neater,  wiaer,  or  older;  as, 
to  adtanetf  in  knowledge,  in  stature,  in 
wisdom,  in  rank  or  dignity,  or  in  years.— 
X  To  rise  in  rank,  ofllce,  or  consequence;  as, 
be  rapidly  adoonced  through  all  the  gradea 
of  promotion. 


rmaot  (ad-TansO.  n.  1-  A  moTing  forward 
or  towaroa  the  front;  a  march  forward.— 
1.  Qradnal  progretaion;  improTement;  as, 
SB  ad—wcw  in  religion  or  knowledge.— 
X  Advaiieement ;  promotion ;  preferment ; 
in  rank  or  ofllce.— 4.  An  offer 


'  of  khidnest  which  I  made  was  feiened. 

Ihymim. 

Il  ftiat  step  towarda  the  attainment  of  any 

to  be  brought  about  by  the  mutual 

of  different  parties;  aa,  A  made  an 

towards  a  reconciliation  with  B. 

In  this  sense  it  is  rery  frequently  used  in 

theptnai 

Th€  aoMuts  of  aa  empresi  raqnire  the  plainest 

A  In  mm.  (a)  addition  to  price;  rise  in  price: 
profit;  as,  an  adaoftcf  on  the  prime  cost  of 
goods;  there  is  an  odsatMe  on  oottona.  (ft)  A 
^▼faig  beforehand;  a  famishing  of  some- 
ulag  before  an  equiralent  is  reoeired,  as 

or  goods,  towards  a  ciq>ital  or  stock, 
or  in  expectatton  of  being  reim- 

in  some  way;  as,  A  made  large  ad- 

toR 

the  aecesnry 
Jajr. 

iateiit  to  show 

JC€tU. 

it)  The  money  or  goods  thus  furnished.- 
in  aie— iLis,  (a)  in  front;  before:  as,  the 
cavalry  aurcned  in  adwancg,  (&)  Before- 
hand; before  an  equivalent  is  recetred. 

the  dearest  tribute 

(^  Teed  adiectirely.  fn  the  sense  of  having 
■Me  an  advance;  as,  A  is  in  odvanM  to  B 
afhonsand  pounda. 

Adrmaot  (ad-vani^  a.  Being  before,  either 
in  time  or  place;  beforehand,  or  in  front; 
advanced;  an,  mdwnnet  money;  advance 
gnarl  —  ildsaiiwe  /osw,  odeance  moot,  ad- 
wmmet  dAdt,  in  fort  a  ditch  thrown  round 
tbe  ciplaaade  or  ^ada  of  a  place. 

AiVBBetd  (ad-vaartQi  P-  >Bd  a.  1.  Situated 
in  {mat  or  before  others.  Hence— 2.  In  the 
front,  aa  regarda  InteUectual,  sdentillc, 
poMtkal.  or  moral  progress,  and  the  like; 
aa^  an  mdvmnatd  UberaL  '.ddeoncid  men 
of  aetaMe.'    H.  Spenetr.    'The  moat  ad- 


vanced strategic  ideas  of  the  day.'  Orote. 
'The  more  advanced  European  thinkers.' 
BuekU.—X  Having  reached  a  comparatively 
great  length  of  years;  as,  he  is  now  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Advancement  (ad-vans'mentX  n-  l.  The 
act  of  moving  forward  or  proceeding.— 
i.  The  act  of  promoting,  or  state  of  being 
promoted;  preferment;  promotion,  in  rank 
or  excellence;  improvement;  furtherance. 
8.t  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  Jointure.  Bacon. 
4  In  law,  provision  made  by  a  parent  for  a 
child  daring  the  parent's  life,  bv  gift  of  pro- 
perty to  which  the  child  would  be  entitled 
ss  heir  after  his  narent's  death.— 6.  The  pay- 
ment of  money  in  advance ;  money  paid  m 
advance.  —  Stm.  Progress,  progresiion.  Im- 

Srovement.  proficiency,  promotion,  exalta- 
ion,  elevation,  preferment,  enhancement. 

Adranoe-note  (ad-vans'ndtX  n.  A  draft  on 
the  owner  or  agent  of  a  vessel,  generally  for 
one  month's  wases.  given  by  the  master  to 
the  sailors,  on  their  signing  the  articles  of 
acreement 

Aayancer  (ad-vans'ArX  n.  l.  One  who  ad- 
vances; a  promoter.  —2.  A  branch  of  a  buck's 
bora,  the  second  from  the  base. 

AdvandTe,  AdyanslTe  (ad-vans'iv),  a. 
Tending  to  advance  or  promote.    fBare.) 

AdTanta«e  (ad-van't&jVn.  [O.Fr.  adeane<^, 
Fr.  avanlage,  that  which  forwards,  from 
avant,  before.  See  Abyamob.]  1.  Any  state, 
condition,  circumstance,  opportunity,  or 
means  specially  favourable  to  success,  pro- 
sperity, interest,  reputation,  or  any  denred 
end:  anything  that  aids,  assists,  or  is  of 
■ervlce;  as,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
constitution,  of  an  excellent  education; 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  elevated 
ground.  'The  advantages  of  a  close  alli- 
ance.'   Jf aeautoy. 

j4dvamta^  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness  SMsM. 
Give  me  mdvaMSagt  of  some  brief  discourse.   SMaA. 

S.  Superiority  or  prevalence:  with  <i^or  over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  mdtmpttmgg  f^uM. 

9  Cor.  \L  It. 
I  have  seen  tiie  hungrjr  ocean  nin 
Advntmgt  on  the  Ungdom  oiUie  shore.     Stutk. 

V  Benefit;  gain;  profit 

What  mdtmmtmft  will  it  be  to  theet     Job  xzxr.  3. 

Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  bis  name. 

Made  use  and  fair  mdvmMtagt  of  his  days.    Shuk. 

4.t  Usury;  interest;  incresse. 

Methouirht  jrou  said  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  mdvmntmg<i.  SMoM. 

And  with  4uhf«iUa£t  means  to  pay  thy  tove.   SMak. 

AdnntaJB  (ad-van't&J).  v.f.  prei  &  pp.  ad- 
vantaged; ppr.  advantaging.  1.  To  bring 
advantage  to;  to  be  of  service  to;  to  benefit; 
to  yield  profit  or  gain  to. 

What  is  a  man  tUhMMtartd,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  T  L4ikeix.9S. 

i.  To  gain  ground,  or  win  acceptance  for; 
to  promote  or  furthw.   [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

The  Stoics  that  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men 
dwelt  about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered 
about  the  earth.  mthmtUm^td  the  conceit  of  this  effect. 

Sir  T.  Brwmnt. 

It  To  increase,  as  by  interest  'Advantag- 
ing their  love  with  interest  of  ten  times 
doable  gain  of  happineas.'    Shak. 
AdTantiffeable  (ad-van'ti^-arbl),  a.  Profit- 
able; convenient;  gainfuL    [Bare.] 

It  is  mdimnkurtmbU  to  a  physician  to  be  called  to 
the  cure  of  declining  disease.      Sir  y.  Haywmrd. 

AdTantace-gronnd  (ad-van'ti^-ground).  n. 
Ground  wat  gives  advantage  or  superiority; 
a  state  that  gives  superior  advantages,  as  for 
annoyance  or  resistance;  vantage-ground. 
CXaTtndwL 

Advantageone  (ad-vant&'ius),  a.  Being  of 
advantage ;  furnishing  convenience  or  oppor- 
tunity to  gsin  benefit ;  gainful ;  profitable ; 
useful;  beneficial;  as,  an  advantapeota  po- 
sition of  the  troops;  trade  is  advatdageoviM 
to  a  nation. 

Some  mdwtntmftttu  act  may  be  acbiered 
By  sudden  onset.  MiUon. 

Sth.  Opportune,    convenient,    profitable, 
beneficial,  useful,  gainful. 
AdTantaceooaly (Mvan-t4'jus-liX adv.  In 
an  advantageous  manner ;  profitably ;  use- 
fully; conveniently. 

It  was  mJhmntag«9usty  situated,  there  being  an 
easy  passage  from  it  to  India  by  sea.    Arkuthntt. 

Adrantaftoiiineeg  (ad-van-t&'jus-nesX  n. 
The  quauty  or  state  of  being  advantageous; 
profitableness;  usefulness;  convenience. 

The  last  pcopatf.  which  quaUies  God  for  the 
ittest  object  of  our  love,  is.  the  mdvmntmgfunHU  of 
his  to  us,  both  ia  the  present  and  the  future  life. 

B^ylt. 


Adveetltlong  (ad-vek-tish'usX  a.  [L.  advee- 
f  ittiie,  from  advtiio,  to  conduct— ad,  to.  and 
v«Ao,  to  carry.]  Broufl^t  from  another  place. 

Advene  (ad-ven'X  v.l  [L.  advenio.  to  come 
to— ad,  to,  and  venio.  to  come.]  To  accede, 
or  come  to;  to  be  adoed  to,  or  becomea  part 
of,  though  not  essentiaL  '  Where  no  act  of 
the  will  ad««nef  as  a  co-efficient'  Coleridge. 
[Bare.1 

Adyenientt  (ad-vA'ni-ent),  a.  Advening; 
coming  from  outward  causes;  superadded. 

Divided  from  truth  ia  themselres.  they  are  yet 
farther  removed  by  advenitnt  deception. 

Sir  T.  Brtfwtu. 

Advent  (ad'vent),  n.  [L.  advontue,  an  ar- 
rivid,  from  advenio^adt  to,  and  venio.  to 
come.]  1.  A  coming ;  approach ;  visitation. 
'  Death's  dreadful  advem. '    Young. 

With  the  lidvent  of  the  empire  all  this  was  destined 
to  undergo  a  complete  change.  M*n%mU. 

Specifically— 2.  The  coroinff  of  our  Saviour. 
Hence— S.  A  period  including  four  Sundays 
before  Christmas,  beginning  on  St  Andrew's 
dav,  or  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to  it  either 
before  or  after  it,  apjMfnted  by  the  English 
and  other  Christian  Churches,  to  be  kept  as 
a  season  of  devotion,  with  reference  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world.  Advent  is  first 
mentioned  as  a  period  to  be  observed  by 
the  church  on  the  occasion  of  the  Synod  <n 
Leridain624A.D. 

Adventttloas  (ad-ven-tish'ns),  a.  [L.  ad- 
venhCtiie.   from  advenio.     See   AbTgHT.  ] 

1.  Added  extrinsicallv  •  not  essentially  in- 
herent; foreign;  accidentally  or  casually 
acquired :  specifically,  in  >Ine  arU^  applied 
to  that  which  does  not  properlv  belong  to 
a  subject,  but  which  is  adopted  In  a  picture 
or  otner  work  of  art  to  give  it  additional 
power  or  effect.  'Th'adventitioiafirerais'd 
by  high  meats. '    BowUm. 

To  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  Mf* 
ventiH0us  Idea  of  terror,  they  become  beyond  com- 
parisoo  greater.  Burt*. 

2.  In  hot.  applied  to  anything  produced  in 
an  abnormal  position,  as  leaf-buds  on  the 
surface  of  a  stem,  or  roota  from  the  aerial 
stems  or  branches,  as  in  the  banian-tree. 

Adventitionsly  (ad-ven-tish'us-liX  adv.  In 
an  adventitious  or  extrinsic  manner;  acci- 
dentally. 

Advenuttonmesi  (ad-ven-tish'na-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  adventitioua 

Adventlve  (ad-vent'iv),  a.  l.t  Accidental; 
advenUtious.  'The  relative  and  advenKve 
characteia  of  offences.' Axeon.  Specifically— 
2.  In  hot  applied  to  plants  not  commonly 
indigenous  ap];>earing  spontsneoualy  in  a 
countnr. 

Adventlve  t  (ad-vent1vX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  comes  from  without 

That  the  natives  be  not  so  many,  but  that  there 
may  be  elbow-room  enough  for  them,  and  for  the 
advtntHfU  also.  Battn. 

Adventry  t  (ad-ven'triX  n.  An  enterprise ; 
an  adventure. 

Act  a  brave  work,  call  it  thy  last  mdvtniry. 

B.  yttutm. 

Adventoal  (ad-venffi-al),  a.  Belating  to 
the  season  of  advent    Bp.  Sandenon. 

Adventnxe  (ad-ven'tfirX  n.  [O.Fr.  adven- 
ture, aventure,  Fr.  aventure,  Sp.  Pr.  aveti- 
(uro.  It  aooen^iini,  L.L.  adventtcro,  aven- 
tura,  from  L.  aven<icrta,  about  to  arrive, 
fnt  part  of  advenio,  adventum,  to  arrive. 

giee  Adyxnt.)  The  same  word  appears  in 
.  as  a^enteur,  M.H.O.  aventiure.]  1.  Haz- 
ard;  risk ;  chance.  '  At  all  adventures '  (that 
is.  at  all  hazardsX  Shak.  '  To  try  the  fair 
odvenhifif  of  to-morrow.'  SlUdr.  — 2.  A 
hazardous  enterprise:  a  bold  and  dangerous 
undertaking  of  uncertain  issue. 

He  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histones 
Of  battle,  bold  mdvtntun,  dungeon,  wreck. 

Ttnny**n. 

8.  A  Speculation  of  any  kind,  commercial, 
financial,  or  mining;  specifically,  a  specu- 
lation in  goods  sent  abroad.— 4.  A  remark- 
able occurrence  in  one's  personal  history; 
a  note-worthy  event  or  experience  in  one's 
life ;  aa.  to  tell  all  his  advenf imim  would  fiU 
a  volume.— 5. t  Peril;  danger. 

He  wasingreatMftvn/Mrvof  hislife.    Bemtrt. 

—BUX  af  adventure,  a  writing  signed  bv  a 
merchant,  stating  that  goods  shipped  in  his 
name  belonff  to  another,  tlie  aav«nft<r«  or 
chance  of  which  the  person  so  named  is  to 
stand,  with  a  covenant  from  the  merchant 
to  account  to  him  for  the  produce. 
Adventure  (ad-ven'tfirX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ad- 
ventured; ppr.  odvenl^irinQ.    1.  To  risk  or 


didlala;     eh.Sc.lodt;     g,^;     j,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiiy;     tb.  eAen;  th,  lAln;    w,  idg;    wh,  tvMg;   zh,  a2are.-8eeKXT. 
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haxard ;  to  pat  In  the  power  of  unforeseen 
OTentft;  m»  to  adventure  one't  life. 

My  ftuher  fouglit  for  yoa.  and  advetttttrtd  his  life 
fkr.  Judff.  is.  17. 

2.  To  rentore  on;  to  attempt    'Iieander 
woold  adoentwre  it'    Shak. 
AdTttntnre  ( ad-yen' tflr),  v.i  and  t    L  To 
run  all  haxards;  to  take  any  risk. 

I  would  mJvtntuf^  for  such  merrhandire.    SMaJk. 

2.  To  run  the  hazard  of;  to  liak:  with  an 
InflnitiTe. 

I  will  advtnturt  to  be  banished  nqrself.     SMoM. 

Adrentoreftil  (ad-Ten't&r-fal),  a.  Given 
to  adventure;  full  of  enterprise. 

AdTenturer  (ad-ven'tar-«r),  n.  l.  One  who 
attempts  or  takes  part  in  bold,  novel,  or 
extraordinary  enterprises ;  thus  the  volun- 
teers who  went  out  in  the  reion  of  Qneen 
Elizabeth  to  prey  on  the  ^>aniah  treasure- 
ships  returning  from  America  were  adven- 
turert;  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  under  him 
2000  such  adventurers.  The  Young  Adven- 
turer was  an  epithet  applied  to  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  In  modem  times 
the  word  has  almost  lost  this  honourable 
sisniflcation,  usually  meaning— 2.  One  who 
tnes  to  keep  up  a  certain  status  in  society, 
and  advance  hu  fortune  by  expedients  of  a 
more  or  less  discreditable,  if  not  dishonest 
character;  one  who  tries  to  push  his  for- 
tunes by  undeiiiand  or  equivocal  means; 
one  who  lives  by  a  iqrstem  of  imposition.— 
8.  One  who  engages  in  an  adventure  or 
q>eculation ;  a  speculator;  a  shareholder  in 
working  a  mine. 

AdventareMme  (ad-ven'tilr-sum), a.  Bold; 
daring;  incuning  hazard.    See  YBNTUBE- 

80MB. 

AdventoresomeneBS  (ad-ven'tOr-sum-nes), 
n.  The  quality  of  being  bold  and  venture- 
some. 

AdVttntnresi  (ad-ven'tOr-es),  n.  A  female 
adventurer;  a  female  capable  of  bold  en- 
terprise, especially  enterprises  of  equivocal 
chiuracter. 

Itmiffht  beTcryweUfor  Ladr  Bareacrcs  .  .  .  and 
other  ladies  ...  to  cry  fie  at  the  idea  of  the  odious 
adventurus  making  her  curtsey  before  the  sove- 
reign. Thathtrw^y. 

AdV«lltQroa8(ad-ven'tQr-U8),a.  L  Inclined 
or  willing  to  incur  hazard  or  engage  in  ad- 
ventures ;  bold  to  encounter  danger,  daring; 
courageous;  enterprising. 

In  many  a  doubtful  figh^ 
Was  never  known  a  more  advent rous  kniipit. 

Dry<Un. 

2.  Full  of  hazard ;  attended  with  risk ;  ex- 
posing to  danger;  reauiring  courage;  as,  an 
odventtirottt  undertaking. 

And  followed  freedom  on  the  advtnturtHs  tide. 

TVumbuU, 

—Rath,  Reddest,  Adventurous.    See  under 
Rash.  —  Stm.  Bold,  enterprising,  daring, 
courageous,  rash,  foolhardy. 
Adrenturonsly  (ad-ven't&r-ns-li).  adv.    In 
an  adventurous  manner;  boldly;  darins^. 

They  are  both  hanged,  and  so  would  this  be.  if  he 
daatt  steal  anything  mdveMt»tr»us(y.  SAaJt. 

AdventaromneM  (ad-ven'ttkr-us-nesX  ^ 
The  quality  of  being  adventurous. 

Adverb  (a<rv«rbX  n.  [L.  adverbium— ad,  to, 
and  verbum,  a  word,  a  verb.  ]  In  ffram.  one 
of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  so  called 
from  being  frequently  joined  to  verbs  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  or  extending  their 
slffniflcatlon ;  as.  I  fear  greatly;  1  readUy 
admit  Thev  may  also  qualify  adjectives ; 
as,  very  cold;  naturally  brave;  and  other 
adverbs ;  as,  veru  generaUu  acknowledged ; 
mtidk  r/iore  clearly.  Adverbs  may  be  placed 
either  before  or  after  the  words  they  qua- 
lify.   They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :— 

1.  Adverbs  of  dme,  as  mna,  then,  never,  Ac. 

2.  Of  plaoe,  as  here,  there,  where,  Ac.  8.  Of 
dMree.  as  very,  mueh,  nearly,  almoat,  &c. 
4.  Of  affirmation,  n^r&tion,  or  doubt  as  yee, 
no,  perhape.  Ac  6.  Of  manner,  as  well, 
badly,  dearly,  Ac. 

AdyerMal  (ad-vArb'i-alX  a.  l.  Pertaining 
to  or  having  the  character  or  structure  of 
an  adverb.— 1  Much  inclined  to  use  ad- 
verbs. 

He  is  also  wonderfully  udvertial  in  his  expressions, 
and  breaks  off  with  a  *  Perliaps'  and  a  nod  of  the 
head  apoo  mattets  of  the  most  indifferent  nature. 

Tatltr. 

AdTerldally  (ad-vtoblal-li),  adv.  In  the 
manner  or  with  the  force  or  character  of  an 
adverb. 

AdrenaUetCad-vtes'a-blXA.  Contrary  to; 
opposite  to.    Bailey. 

Advonarta  (ad-v^-si'ri-aX  n.  [L.  adverta- 
ria  {teriptaX  lit  (writings)  opposite  each 
other,  a  note-bo<^  journal,  from  advemu. 


in  front  of,  opposite  —  a<i,  to,  and  verto, 
vertum,  to  turn.  See  Vbbsion.]  A  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  notes,  remarks,  or 
selections;  a  commonplace  book. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been 
St.  Paul's  tuhKrtaria.  Bp.  HaU. 

AdTSnarlOllB  (ad-v6r-s&'ri-usX  a.  Adver- 
sary.   Scuthey.    [Rare.] 

Ady6nar7(ad'v6r-sa-ri),n.  [L  advertariut, 
opposite,  opposing,  an  antagonist,  an  ad- 
versary. See  Adyibsk.]  1.  An  enemy;  a 
foe;  an 'antagonist;  an  opponent 

The  Lord  will  take  vengeance  on  his  adveruit^ies. 

Nah.  Ls. 

Spedflcallv- 2.  An  opponent  or  antagonist 
in  a  suit  at  law;  an  opposing  litigant.  Mat 
V.  25;  Luke  xiL  6S.—Adver$ary,  Antagonist, 
Enemy.  Adversary,  one  who  is  opposed  to 
another,  without  necessarily  having  hostile 
feelings,  one  who  takes  an  opposite  side;  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  so  close  and 
personal  a  relation  as  that  which  exists  be- 
tween antagonists,  an  antagomst  being  one 
who  strives  personally  against  another  for 
victory,  the  two  being  directly  pitted  against 
each  ottier;  an  eT%emy  is  one  who  entertains 
feelings  of  personal  nostility.  and  thus  at- 
tempts, or  at  least  desires,  to  injure  a  per- 
son.—Stn.  Antagonist  opponent,  opposer, 
foe,  enemy. 

AdvenaXT  (ad'v6r-sa-riX  a.  L  Opposed; 
opposite  to;  adverse.  'Advertary  forces.' 
Bp.  King.  [Rare  or  obsolete.]— 2.  In  late, 
having  an  opposing  party,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  unopposed;  as,  an  advertary  suit 

AdTenatiOll  (ad-vdr-s&'shonX  n.  The  state 
of  being  adverse;  adverseness;  opposition. 

AdTeraatlTe  (ad-v^rs'at-iv).  a.  Expressing 
difference,  contrariety,  or  opposition;  as,  an 
advereative  conjunction ;  thus,  in  the  sen- 
tence, John  is  an  honest  man,  but  a  fanatic, 
but  has  an  adversative  force,  and  is  called 
an  adversative  conjunction. 

AdTenatlTO  (ad-virs'at-iv).  n.  A  word  de- 
noting contrariety  or  opposition. 

Adyerse  (nd'yin),  a.  [1.  advereut,  opposite 
—ad,  to,  and  versus,  turned,  from  verto,  to 
turn.]  L  Acting  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
conflicting;  counteracting;  opposing;  as, 
adverse  windM. 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south. 

Jft/ten. 

2.  Opposed  to;  hostile;  inimical;  as.  an  ad- 
verse party;  adverse  criticism.— 3.  Oppodng 
desire;  contrary  to  the  wishes  or  to  supposed 
good;  hence,  unfortunate;  calamitous;  per- 
nicious; unprosperous;  as,  adverse  fate  or 
circumstances. 

He  lived,  we  are  told,  to  experience  sport  of  ad- 
verse fortune.  iierivaU. 

—Adverse  leaf,  in  bot.  a  leaf  which  has  its 
margin  turned  towards  the  vtenL— Adverse 
possession,  in  law,  occupancy  of  realty  with- 
out molestation  which  may  at  length  ripen 
into  an  unimpeachable  title.— Stn.  Oppo- 
site, opposing,  contrary,  inimical,  hostile, 
unfortunate,  calamitous,  unprosperous. 

Adyer»6t(ad-vfersa  ».«.  To  oppose.  'For- 
tune should  him  oaoerte.'    Oower. 

Adversely  (ad'vftrs-UX  adv.  In  an  adverse 
manner;  oppositely;  inimioally;  offensively; 
unfortunateiv;  unprosperously;  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  desire  or  success. 

If  the  drink  yougive  me  touch  my  palate  adversely, 
I  make  a  crookedYace  at  It  Shak. 

Adyersene8l(ad'v6rs-nesXn.  L  Opposition; 
repugnance. 

Thb  would  account  for  an  adversentxs  to  all  our 
overtures  for  peace.  HaUemt. 

2.  Adversity;  unprosperousness;  as,  adverse- 
ness of  circumstances. 

AdyersUbUate,  AdvenlfiolloiiB  (ad-vdrs'- 
i-f61i-at  ad-vftrs'i-fd^-us).  a.  [L.  advereus, 
opposite,  and  foUum,  a  leaf.  ]  In  bot.  having 
opposite  leaves:  applied  to  plants  where  the 
leaves  are  arranged  opposite  to  each  other 
on  the  stem. 

AdYerstty  (ad-v^rs^i-tiX  fi.  l.  An  event  or 
series  of  events,  which  oppose  success  or 
desire;  misfortune;  calamity;  affliction;  dis- 
tress; state  of  unhappiness. 

Ye  have  rejected  God,  who  saved  you  out  of  aB 
your  adversities.  i  Sam.  x.  19. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  pcecious  Jewel  in  his  head.    Shak, 

2.  Applied  to  a  crabbed,  croes-oained  per- 
son. '  Well  said,  adversity. '  Shak.  —  Stm. 
Calamity,  misfortune,  affliction,  distress, 
misery. 

Advert(ad-v6rt0.  v.  i.  [L.  adverto—ad,  to.  and 
tierto,  to  turn.  ]  To  turn  the  mind  or  atten- 
tion; to  regard,  observe,  or  notice;  to  refer 


or  allude:  now  always  with  the  pr«posltioo 
to  before  the  objMt  r^ardeo,  fcnmerty 
sometimes  witti  upon;  as,  he  adverted  to 
what  was  said,  or  to  a  circumstance  that 
occurred.  'The  mind  of  man  being  not 
capable  at  onoe  to  advert  to  more  than  one 
thing.'    Raiy. 

As  I  cannot  be  coasdoos  of  what  I  do  not 
ceive.  so  J  do  not  perceive  that  which  I  do  not4 
u^oH.   Tliat  which  makes  ma  lieel  makes  me  < 

IVatJmsiaM. 
—Advert,  Allude,  Rtfsr.  Advert,  to  turn 
to  directly,  and  it  may  be  abruptly;  aUside, 
lit.  to  play  upon— to  refer  to  a  thing  aUgfatly 
and  without  making  any  direct  mention  of 
it  it  may  be  in  a  very  vague  and  uncertain 
manner ;  refer,  lit  to  carry  back— to  bring 
a  thing  already  weU  Imown  into  notice ;  to 
mention  or  speak  of  directly. 

He  adverted  to  the  king's  well-kaown  disJnrtna- 
tion  to  and  inaptitude  for  business,  the  supineaess 
of  the  natkm,  and  the  lethargy  of  parliament. 

Smmnttt. 

These  speeches  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  do 
seem  to  altude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as 
were  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

To  do  good  is  the  great  duty  to  which  Solooioa 
rtfeiv  In  the  text  Skar^. 

Advertt  (ad-vdrtQ^  v.t  To  advise,  wain,  or 
counsel 

I  can  no  more,  but  in  my  name  advert 

AU  earthly  powers  beware  of  tyrant's  heart. 

kt$r./itr  M«c*' 

Advertenoe,  Adrertenoy  (ad-v«rf  en^  ad- 
v6rt'en-si),  n.  A  taming  or  directing  01  the 
mind;  attention;  notice;  regard;  consider- 
ation; hee<tfulneaa. 

To  this  difference  it  is  right  diat  4HAvr«m«r  shottkS 

atUML 


be  had  in  regulating  taxat 


y.  S.  Mtii. 


AdTertent(ad-v«rfent),a.  Attentive;  heed- 
ful. *  Advertent  leat  he  should  be  deceived.' 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

AdTertently  (ad-v6rrent-liX  adv.  In  an 
advertent  manner. 

AdyertiBe  (ad-vto-tlx',  formerly  pronounced 
ad-vdr'tizX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  advertised;  ppr. 
advertisina.  [Fr.  av^tir,  avertissant,  to 
warn,  to  mform,  from  L.  adverto,  to  torn, 
or  direct  towards— od.  to,  and  verto,  to  tuni. 
See  Versiom.  ]  L  t  To  inform ;  to  give  notice, 
advice,  or  intelligence  to.  whether  of  a  past 
or  present  event  or  of  something  futm. 

I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  will  do  to  thy 
people  in  the  latter  day.  Nitm.  xxiv.  14. 

I  thoiuj^ht  to  advertise  thee,  saying.  Boy  it  before 
the  inhabitants  and  elders  of  my  people.   Ituthiv.4. 

In  this  sense  it  has  tf  before  the  subject  at 
information  when  the  subject  is  a  noun;  as, 
to  advertise  a  man  0/ his  losses.— 2.  To  give 
information  to  the  public  concerning;  to 
make  public  intimation  of ,  as  of  anj^hfng 
for  sale,  lost  or  found,  a  meeting  or  enter- 
tainment or  the  like;  as,  to  advertise  sooda 
for  sale,  a  house  to  let,  a  meeting  of  siuu«- 
holders,  a  Christmas  pantomime.— S.t  To 
instruct;  to  assist  with  counsel;  to  advise. 


Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord 

Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate.     ShmJt. 

Stk.  to  apprise,  inform,  make  known.  An- 
nounce, proclaim,  promulgate,  publish. 
AdTertlie  (ad-v6r-UsO,  e.i.  To  make  public 
announcement  of  goods  for  sale  or  of  anytldng 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  inform  the  public; 
to  announce  one's  wishea  or  intentions  by 
advertisement ;  as,  if  you  wish  to  succeed 
in  business,  advertise. 

We  have  witnessed  in  later  times  scenes  of  blood 
enacted  under  bis  successors,  and  torments  as  cmd 
as  the  torture  which  he  had  abolished,  inflicted  00 
the  very  q>ot  wliere  he  had  advertised  for  a  free 
statement  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  Ms  ItaBn 
subjects  could  r^mplain  Mrm^kmm. 

AdyertJgementXad-vftf^tig-mentX  n.  i.fThe 
giving  of  notice;  information;  intelligence. 
^An  advertisement  of  danger.'  £to.  BumH. 
'This  adcertiMtnetU  is  five  days  old.'  Shak. 
2.t  Instruction;  advice;  menu  admonition. 
'That  is  an  o<i«srf£ssfiunt  to  a  proper  mnid 
...  to  take  heed.'    Shak.—^  A  written  txr 

Erinted  notice  intended  to  nuke  somethins 
nown  to  the  public ;  especially  a  printed 
and  paid  notice  in  a  newspaper  or  other 
public  print 

The  best  evidence  of  the  enotmous  inoease  of 
advertisine  since  that  year  (rSja),  will  be  fbuMl  in  the 
increase  m  newspapers,  the  advertisemtents  in  whldi 
are  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  profits. 

MtddOoeh. 

AdTerUier  (ad-vto-tlx'toX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  adrertises:  a  titte  often  girea 
to  newspapers. 

Advertliiliir  (ad-v«r-tislnK,  f onnerly  pfo- 
nonnced  ao- vte'tiz-ingX  a.  L  Fond  of  ustng 
advertisements;  fumudilng  many  advertiae- 
ments  to  newspapers;  as,  an  skdmrUsss^ 
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ADVOYBB 


SMaJt. 


IraL— It  Umdiarj,  or  ftotive  In  giTtng 
•iMm  «r  iBleUlgenot. 

Asl  wmstlMM 

Jd^attut^t  ^"^  ImIt  to  7<>**'  boilBen, 
Nm  ckMunaf  heart  with  hatait.  iMBStfll 
Adnrmty^  «l  your  tcnrice.  5 

M9«f«M<,  It  grows  tovtrdi  erenlng— otf, 
la.  Bad  liiwr  evMiing.]  To  draw  towards 
•TOiiqg.    MWiy. 

idrlM  (ad-vtirx  a  (a  ft.  atf Vic.  opinion : 
teio0,  eipraned  opinion,  eoonael— L.  od, 
to.  uid  vifum.  Men  or  Jodfed  proper,  m  in 
lW<ipwlnn  Wwm  tH,  ith—  ioemed  good 
tome,  I  think.  BeeYlsioii.]  L  An  opinion 
nooounaaded,  or  offered,  as  wortibiv  to  be 
loHowed;  ooonsel;  suggestion.  'Wnatod- 
iw  Ml'  8  Chr.  z.  9.— t  Deliberate 
letatiiu;  reflection;  oogitatioa 


10  be  pifaimod.  but  with 

1  Infarmallefi;  notioe;  intelUgence;  as,  we 
Ittve  late  mduim  from  Paris  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  rerolntlon.  Speciflcalljr— 4.  In  com.  a 
mHiflialion  by  one  poson  to  another  in 
rHpeci  of  a  bosineas  transaction  in  which 
A^  are  mntnally  engaged,  as  information 
liven  by  one  party  to  another,  by  letter,  as 
is  the  WUs  or  drafts  drawn  apon  htm.— Tb 
asJhi  adeie*.  to  oonsolt  with  otners:  spedflo- 
to  consnn  one  who  has  a  q>eoial  know- 
of  a  sabject :  to  lake  the  opinion  of  a 
fsssionst  or  skilfal  man,  as  a  physician, 
ycr.  and  the  like.— fin.  Ckransel,  admo- 
oitloo.  recommendation,  exhortation,  per- 
saaaloo.  Information,  notioe,  intelligence. 
M?l0»-lNMlt(ad.Tlsl>6t).  n.  A  small,  swift- 
sslliBg  vBsael  enjoyed  to  carry  despatches 
s^  taformation. 

lt(ad-Tlj11-it).v.t    (L.ad9iaac, 
r..^  ,^—M,  to.  aad  «^^,  to  watch,  from 
,  watchfoL]  To  watch  diligently.  BaiUw. 
■limtj  (adTls'a-bin^  «k    QoaUty 
of  being  adriaahle  or  obedient;  advisable- 
eipedlency. 

IW iijawla  ASbb  wm  ^tifM*^)f  k  huiilil  oounl- 

mtkUs,  Bob  Sawyer  on  Qie  mdwismHUfy  of 

th«  f— Deny  ccoenBy.  DuJkttu. 


L  ftoper 


I  (ad-vfs'a-blX  a.    [See  Abyisk] 
to  be  advised;  pmdent;  eqiedieat; 
to  be  done  or  practised. 


it  MrftunMSr  fbv  e  men  to  accoiuit  with 
CTcrjr  dmn  and  thk,  ao  doebc,  !•  the  best 


1  Open  to  advice. 

He  was  le  atfaaccly  admismhtt  that  he  would  ad- 
:  of  the  BMaaest  penoa. 

■TV.  Prodent.  espedieat,  proper,  desirable. 
AiftebltlMn  (ad-vta'a-U-nesX  n.     The 

oaattlir  of  being  advisable  or  eipedient, 
kMmXtw  (ad-vff  a.bUX  ode.  With  advice. 
Ad?lM(ad-vlsOi  «.t  prei  ft pn.  odeisid;  ppr. 
(FT.  avter.    SeeAonci.)    LTo 


give  coonad  to;  to  offer  an  opinion  to,  aa 
wMthy  or  empedieai  to  be  followed;  as»  I 
adste  voa  to  be  caatioos  of  specnlation.— 
1  Tb  ^ve  information  to;  to  oommnnicate 
aetice  to;  to  main  acquainted  with:  fol- 
lowed by  ^before  the  thing  communicated; 
sa,  tbe  merehanta  were  adviifd  of  the  risk. 
Inr.  To  nouneel,  admoniah,  infonn,  apprise, 
acqaaiat,  make  known. 
IdTtel  (ad-vi»^X  e.t  Lt  To  deliberate, 
we|^  well,  or  wwwider;  to  reflect. 


Hew  raadar,  doaa  thy  book,  and  thm  mdvist. 
Be  ««cly  worldly,  but  aot  worldly  wise.  QumrUs. 

sa  wbtt  answer  I  shall  rctnni  to  him 
»  Sam.  uiv.  13. 

followed  by  a  Und  of  reflexive 
er  oompleBflatary  pronoun;  as,  'adi^tM  CAy- 
mltdl  what  wotd  I  shaD  bring  again  to  him 
thatsealmsL'    IChr.  xxLll 


the 


is  here. 


Thcre^  for  th' 
Ga.Udch7mM 


^ 


Moe^. 
kimsf(f.    SMmM. 


1  Tb  take  munael ;  to  Join  others  in  dell- 
to  saek  the  advice  of  another  or 
foOowed  by  with;  a^  I  shall  advise 

B  to  wlMt  is  to  be  done, 
(ad-viad').  9.  and  a.    L  Oantk>u8 ; 
with  ddlberatioB. 


Let] 


IDow. 


.sHL  ta 


fbfad.  or  taken  with  advice  or 
:  Inteoded ;  as,  an  adtised  act 


•TJ; 


AtfTlatdly  (ad-vli'ed-ia  ads.  With  delibera- 
tka  or  advloe;  heedrally;  pnrpoeely;  by 


deaign;  as,  I  q>eak  odnssdiy;  an  enterprise 

advMsdIy  undertaken. 
AdTiMdnMl(ad-vix'ed-nes),  n.    The  state 

of  being  advised ;  deliberate  consideration ; 

prudent  procedure. 
AdTliementt  (ad-vIz^entX  n.    1.  Counsel; 

advice. 

I  will,  according  to  vour  mdvisemtnt,  declare  the 
evils  which  seem  roost  nurtful.  S/e*utr. 

1  Deliberation;  drcumspection ;  consulta- 
tion. 

Anionic  those  that  do  all  thines  with  adyiMmtnt 
there  is  wisdom.  ProT.  xiiT  lo  (Trans.  1539). 

AdriMT  (ad-vte'erX  n.  L  One  who  gives  ad- 
vice or  admonition;  also,  in  a  bad  sense, 
one  who  instigates  or  persuades.  Specifi- 
cally—i.  In  jpomiet.  one  of  the  royal  counsel- 
lors or  ministers,  who  are  legally  responsible 
for  the  sovereign's  acts  in  his  or  her  official 
capacity. 

The  mdvisers  whom  necessity  had  compelled 
Charles  to  caO  around  him  were  uf  00  means  men 
after  his  own  heart.  MttcmuU^y. 

AdflMrablp  (ad-vb'Ar-ahipX  n.    The  office 
of  an  adviser.    [Rare.] 
AdflfflXlg  (ad-vis'ingX  n.    Advice;  counsel 
Fasten  your  ear  on  my  advising*.      SMmJk. 

AdfllOtCad-vIt'dXn.  Advice;  consideration. 

'Counsels  and  odvisoi.'    WhUloek. 
Adlliory  (ad-vIs'o-riX  a.    1.  Having  power 
to  advise. 

The  general  aworiatirm  has  a  general  mdtristry 
superintendence  over  all  the  ministers  and  churches. 

S.  TrumbtUl. 

2.  Containing  advice ;  as,  their  opinion  is 
merely  adtiaory. 

Adylxet  (ad-vis^.  v-C.  and  i  Same  as  Advim. 
Speiutr. 

ldT00aC7  (ad'vd-ka-siX  n.  1.  The  aot  of 
pleading  for;  intercession.— If  Judicial 
pleading;  lawsuit    Chaucer. 

AdTOOaie  (ad'vd-kftt).  n.  [L.  odvoraeiis,  one 
summoned  to  aid,  counsel,  or  plead  for— 
od,  to,  and  voeo,  vocatum,  to  calL  See 
VoiOB,  VooAL.]  1.  One  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another  In  a  court  of  law.  Speci- 
fically, (a)  the  title  given  to  the  counsel 
who  practised  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  ad- 
miralty courts  in  England,  which,  as  sepa- 
rate courts,  are  now  extinct  (P)  The  title 
given  in  Scotland,  first,  to  the  counsel  prac- 
tising before  the  supreme  court,  and,  second, , 
to  those  procurators  or  solicitors  who  act' 
before  the  inferior  courts  at  Aberdeen,  and 
are  members  of  the  society  there.— 2.  One 
friio  defends,  vindicstes,  or  espouses  a  cause 
by  argument ;  a  pleader  in  nvonr  of ;  an 
upholder:  a  defender;  as,  an  odvoeote  for 
peace  or  for  the  oppressedL 

That  cause  seems  commonly  the  better  that  has 
the  better  advfeatg.  Sir  IV.  Ttn^. 

In  Scrip.  Christ  is  called  an  advoeate  for  his 
people.  'We  have  an  advocate  with  the 
rather.'  IJn.  ii.  1.— S.  Bcdes.  (a)  a  person 
appointed  to  defend  the  ri^ts  ana  revenues 
of  a  church  or  monastery.  (6)  Formerly, 
the  patron  of  a  church  or  owner  of  an  ad- 
vowson.  See  Avyowaon.— Faculty  cf  ad- 
vocate*, in  Scotland,  a  sodety  of  lawyers, 
who  practise  in  the  highest  courts,  and  who 
are  admitted  members  after  following  a  cer- 
tain course  of  study,  undergoing  the  pre- 
scribed examinations,  and  paying  the  requi- 
site fees.  It  consists  of  about  400  members, 
and  from  this  body  vacancies  on  the  bench 
are  supplied.— 2;oni  advocate,  in  Scotland, 
the  principal  crown  counsel  in  dvil  cases, 
the  public  prosecutor  of  crimes,  and  an  im- 
portant poUUcal  functionary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Scottish  affairs.  His  tenure  of 
office  ceases  with  thai  of  the  administra- 
tion with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  the 
solidtor-oeneral  and  four  advocates-depute, 
appointed  by  himsell  The  lord  advocate 
has  usually  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  before 
the  Union  he  had  his  seat  ex  ogUio.  He 
is  called  also  Crown  Advocate,  Queen'e  (or 
Kin(t»)  Advocatc-^udge  adoocato,in  conns- 
martiaL  a  person  who  manages  the  prosecn- 
tion.— DrnTt  odvoeols,  (a)  in  it  Cath.  Ch.  a 
person  appointed  to  act  as  accuser  of  any 
one  proposed  for  canonization  at  the  exa- 
mination preceding  this  rite,  and  to  state 
all  possible  objections  to  its  consummation. 
Hence,  (P)  a  scandal-monger;  one  given  to 
bring  forward  malicious  accusations.  —Ood^e 
advocate,  in  JL  Cath.  C9L  the  defender  of 
the  chancier  of  the  poson  proposed  for 
canonisation  at  the  examination  iveceding 
this  rite. 

AdTOOate  (ad'vd-k&tX  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  odto- 
eaCsd;  ppr.  advecanng.    1.  To  plead  in 


tevour  of;  to  defend  by  argument  before  a 
tribunal;  to  support  or  vindicate. 

This  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible  which 
has  been  mdvo€mii*i.  Burkt. 

The  most  eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  adv- 
tmtt  lick  cause.  MH/trd. 

2.  In  Seote  law,  formerly  to  transfer  from 
an  inferior  court  to  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
an  action  while  still  pending,  or  after  Judg- 
ment had  been  given,  in  order  that  the 
Judgment  might  oe  reviewed.    See  Advo- 

CATIOM. 

Advocate  (ad'vd-k&tX  v.i.  To  act  as  an  ad- 
vocate; to  plead.  'To  advocate  in  my  own 
child's  behalf.'    Dawhenif.    [Bare.] 

Adyooat6ahlp(ad'v6-kAt-shlpXn.  The  office 
or  duty  of  an  advocate. 

Adyooat6B8t(ad'vd-kat-esXn.  A  female  ad- 
vocate.   [Bare.] 

God  hath  provided  us  with  aa  advoeafss. 

y*r.  TayUr. 

AdTOOatlon  (ad-v6-k&'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
of  advbcating;  a  pleading  for;  plea;  apology. 

My  i^htPOUitn  is  not  now  in  time.       Shak. 

1  In  Soate  law,  a  form  of  process,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  remove  a  cause  from  an  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court  in  order  that 
a  Judgment  might  be  reviewed,  or  that 
future  mocedure  might  be  conducted  in  the 
Ck>urt  $1  Sessfoa  Abolished  in  1868,  a  sim- 
ple appeal  being  substituted. 
AdTOOatnt  Dei  (adv6-ki'tus  d«^  tk  [L.] 
Same  as  Qodie  Aavocaie.    See  under  Advo- 

OATS. 

Adyooatni  DiaboU(ad.v«.k&'tus  dI-a1)6-UX 
n.  [L.]  Same  as  DeviJ^e  Advocate.  See 
under  Adyooatb. 

Ady6ke  (ad-vdkO.  v.t  (L.  advoco,  to  sum- 
mon—od,  to,  and  vooo,  to  calL]  To  transfer 
to  a  higher  court    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

(He)  had  privately  prevailed  with  the  pope  to  ad- 
vok*  the  cause  to  Rome.  FtUitr. 

Adyolationt  (ad-v6-l&'shonX  n.  [L.  od,  to. 
and  volo,  voloCum,  to  fly.]  Act  of  flying  to 
something.    Bailey. 

AdYOlationt  (ad-vd-lQ'shonX  n.  [L.  od,  to, 
and  vdvo,  vclutwn,  to  rolL]  A  rolling  to- 
wards something.    Bailey. 

Ady(mtrert(ad-vou'tr6r).n.  [O.Fr.  odeoutrv. 
advoultre,  from  L.  aduUer,  an  adulterer. 
See  Advltkrats.]    An  adulterer. 

AdTOntresst  (ad-vou'tresX  n.  An  adulteress. 

AdTOatroust  (ad-vou'tmsX  a.  Adulterous. 

AdTOatiyt  (ad-vou'triX  n.  [See  Advou- 
TRUL]  Adultery.  'A  marriage  compounded 
between  an  odiNmfn^  and  a  rape.'    Bacon. 

AdTOWee  (ad-vou-^,  n.  One  who  has  the 
right  of  advowson. 

AdvOWSOn  (ad-vou'sn),  n.  [O.Fr.  advoeein, 
right  of  presentation  to  a  church  living, 
from  L.  adtM>oa<so,  advowtionie,  a  calling  u> 
one  for  help.  In  the  earlv  ages  of  the 
church  ecclesiastics  could  not  appear  before 
lay  tribunals^  They  therefore  had  reconne 
to  the  aid  of  laymen  to  plead  tbeir  cause, 
and  these  persons  receive  the  name  of  od- 
vocaiee,  Fr.  advcuie.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  when  defei\ce  from  violence 
was  more  necessarv  than  legal  skill,  the 
church  selected  as  their  advocates  powerful 
nobles  able  to  defend  her  property  from 
rapine  and  plunder  or  enrich  her  by  dona- 
tions, and  in  return  conferred  on  them  the 
right  of  presentation  to  livings.  Advocatio 
thus  came  to  mean  not  only  defence  in  a 
court,  and  protection,  aid,  and  support  gene- 
rally, but  also  the  right  of  presentation  to 
a  living,  to  which  last  meamng  advoweon  is 
now  restricted.  Patronue,  the  Latin  name 
for  an  advocate  in  the  court  a  protector, 
benefactor,  has  undergone  a  similar  change 
of  meaning,  and  now  signifles  the  person  In 
whom  such  a  right  vests.]  The  right  of 
presentation  to  a  vacant  benefice.  Advow- 
tone  are  of  three  kinds,  preeentative,  eoUa- 
tive,  and  donative:  preeentative  when  the 
patron  presents  his  derk  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  be  instituted;  eoUative  when 
the  bishop  is  the  patron,  and  institutes  or 
collates  his  derk  by  a  single  act ;  donative 
when  a  church  is  founded  by  the  king,  and 
assigned  to  the  patron,  without  being  sub- 
|ect  to  tbe  ordinary,  so  that  the  patron  con- 
fers the  benefice  on  his  clerk  without  pre- 
sentation, institution,  or  induction.  Ad- 
voweane  are  also  appendant,  that  is,  annexed 
to  a  manor;  or  in  groee,  that  is,  annexed  to 
the  person  of  the  patron. 

AdToyer,  Ayojer  (ad-vd'*r,  a-nA'taX  n. 
[Fr.  avoyer.)  A  chief  magistrate  of  a  town 
or  canton  in  Switierland. 


«k.  fle.  loflft;     g,  go;     J,  jclb;     t,  ft.  ton;     ng,  ting;     tb,  Oen;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;   zh,  arare.— See  KXY. 


AdwftrdI  M-wW')'  Sum  m  Jvofll.  Spen- 

jU^nandc,  Adnwmloal  (a-dl-nunlk.  t-di- 
nun'ik-al),  oTlSee  Adtbaxt.]  Weik;  do- 
tltuteaticnnfUi,— ildvnanHc/nKri,  itenn 
employed  b^PlDe]  to  denoU  millgDuit  or 


.  attauded  with  greit 
(ft-din'k-ii 


nun  wise  wonid  be  iDjurl 

AiJtlMiny  (■-dIn'k-miX  n.  C^-  odynamji. 
Or.adyntimia.a,piiT-,wjiidynamii,w3irW-l 

in  trt£d.  vflakDAu;  wkut  <if  itnngth  occtp 
■foned  bj  dlHAH ;   ■  daOclencr  of  Tltij 

AdrtI  (ullt).  n-     Suna  u  Adytum. 
AdTtnni  (Hl'l-tUM).  n.  pi.  AdTU  (ndl-UX 

[L.  odyTum^  Or.  adytoTi,  tn  hljcnm,  a  ihriDfl. 

a  place  Dot  to  be  vjtal^— a,pilT.,aDddv^, 

ret&QRieiit  In  the  auclent  tamplaa.  «iteem«d 
Uia  moat  ucnd ;  the  lnnenni»I  aanctuary 
orihiiiie.  From  tbli  place  theoracleavere 
given,  and  none  bnt  tbe  prieati  ware  per- 
mitted (o  antar  Into  It     The  Jcwlah  tane- 

aimllar  part  of  the  temple  of  Jemaalem.— 
1.  The  cbaucel  or  altar-esd  of  a  churFli. 
'  Tl  (adi),  n.     [O.B.      ""  " 


flibea,  (11011/  Lepldoidel,  rema.- 
thalr  amall,  ihaip-polnted  teeth,  J 


rz 


■  (C-dllii),  A     (LI    Same  ai  MiU. 

one,  and /aid. 
upnght:  with- 

ice  In  a  trinltj 

itnighifuiianliiaB :  sln^enoi 

ofheart.treedam  (rom  duplicity.  (Scotch-I 

JBn«rul  <«-eig'nu>,  n.  [dr.  aigaam^aix. 
a  I0III,  a  ^at,  and  iiirrM.a  Held. )  A  wild  apedet 
of  I  bex  {Capra  CHciyrbt),  found  In  troopann 
the  Caucaaoa,  and  man*  Ailatle  nonntalDi, 
It  ia  believed  to  be  the  original  aonrce  of  at 
Init  one  Tarletr  of  the  domeiUe  goat  In 
Iti  itomacb  and  lataitlnea,  aa  In  thou  o( 
other  artlodactrlei,  are  tonnd  the  concre- 
tlona  called  tvuHr-ebmu. 

Sgtmn  it-il'm).  a.    Bee  BouN. 

JEcaiilllM(S-]er-rl-d«),n.pl.  [Fromtht 

^!al|^ennlJ^™ria,whic^ '-'-' 


d  with  metal  acalea,  and 


Bonce— 2.  Anjthing  that  protect*.    *  Under 
the  Imperial  aoit. '    Orttton. 
JBileieglii,  n.  [Or.  aiaU,  ipleDdDor,  a  female 
name  In  Oreek  mytboliKT.]     A  ganna  of 
planta,  naL  order  AnranUaceM.  wltb  Mp- 


i  perfume  and  a  yelloii 


«d  by  alcknei 
[d<*-ni'ld).». 


It  from  the  mncni  of 


[L  ..finni,  g 


Vii^,  of  which  £neaa,  a  Trojan,  lathe  hent. 
It  deacrlbee  the  taklDg  of  Iroi'  by  the  OreelK 
the  iubaequent  wanderinn  of  finrM,atid  the 
flaal  aetUemeDt  of  himieu  and  compuilona 

SoUm  (i'Gll-an),  a.    Same  aa  Solian. 
JEoOq,  x.  and  a.    See  EOLio. 
SoUdN  (e-ol'l-d6),  n.  ri.     A  family  of 
nudlbranchlata  saiteropod  molliuei.    See 

EoUUA  I 

Rod  of  d  . 

accordion  InTentad  by  WheaUwuv  whviv 

tbe  concertina- 
fDUpllB.    Same  aa  Solijiai. 
JBoUrtCyol-litXi-.  [From^oi««,theaodof 

»»"—'-'-  '  ' — '  —  '-* ' — '\0ILStB\ft 


thewlnda  ]  A  pretender  to  InaplratLc 
iGolopbOQ  (e-o!'4-fonX  n.  (Fron 
tbe  god  of  tbe  windi,  and  Qr.  ph&n 


lAfwrUrWl 

inftbeBoi .,_,-_, ,  .. 

family  of  Lepldoptera,  KctLon  Betarocera, 
comprlalng  a  moderate  number  ol  Intereat- 
tng  uuecU.    Tb»  lane  live  In  the  Interior 

them  feed  npoD  tbe  apple.  One  ipeclci 
(jEoiria  tmaifonnu)  li  deatructlTe  to  cur- 
ranl-baahei,  feedlDg  on  the  pltb. 

._. {*.jii'6r-aa).  n.     [dr.  aiX.  aigot,  a 

■■ •■ A  genua  of  amall 

w,  naUvct  af  the 


.enddo._,_     

•nd  thoafonn  Impenetrable  thlckela.  oonatl- 
tutlng  tbe  only  vegetaUon  for  mllea  along 
•erne  coaata,  partlculailj  of  Sumatra. 

Xflloplcal,  u.    Same  ai  KBiliifiaxt. 

XCUopB,  n.     Same  aa  Sjitopt. 

XgU  mit),  R.  [Or.  ai^.  a  goat  Aln,  tbe 
avil.  rroni  ulz,  a  goal]  t.  Tq  QrtekmvtK 
onginally  the  akin  of  tbe  goat  Amaltbaa 

afterwarda  worn  by  bim  aa  part  of  hla  ar-  . 
mour  or  aa  a  corering  of  hli  ibleldi  alao 
■'      "■■Mlaelf     In  later  liraea  the  Kgia 


the  SeropfcmT^' 

foltis  (4'6-lni),  n    [L,  tbe  god 

Roa,  n.     Saoie  u  Bon. 
fipyomli  (S-pl-or'nli),  n.     [Or.  aipffi, 
oimm.  blgh.  and  onuf.  a  bird.]    A  genua 
of  giganllc  birda  found  f oaall  In  Madagaacar. 
It  liad  three  tost  Uhe  Dlnoniti.  bnt  It  I*  not 

igbt  to  be  claaaed  with 

-  -iilth  the  raptorial. 
:bei  In  length:  tbe 


raorlal  bIrda  oi 


EpiornU. 


Bie-n 


n  tradition.     Written  alao 

Same  aa  FquivmanL 
an),  n.     [L  terarhu,  from 

i  claai  of  free-man.  whc 


paid  only  a  poll-ta 

Aerate  <i'«r.at).  e.L  pret  A  p 
ppr.  oeradna.  [See  AIILI  1.  ' 
with  carboDJc  acid  or  other  g 
air.— £.  In  pkgtiol.  to  change  thf 
Quldfl  of  animale  by  tbe  agency 


Tailet] 


a  Atheuj 


t  kind  of  . 


applied  It 

with  carbonic  ■ 
brisk,  iparkling. 

aciduloua  taate. 

....  ...    ._jldoncai 

jr  chalk.  Carbenli 
which  la  ncelvedlnl 
by  mean)  of  a  pun 
Into  water,  which  t 


1  pleaaaotly 
inally  called  ntda-wat^, 


of  ginger  or  extract  of  capaicnma  mixed 
with  aiHar  placed  In  the  bottla  bafore 
flUIng  them  converta  thla  Into  oOwamde; 
whlle  eeHIHM  pi  lemon,  wltbcftrfc  add  and 

iialiiial  BprlU) 


if  recently  boiled 


by  meanaof  agaxogene.  In  wT 
of  iDda  and  tartaric  add  an 


the  carbonic  add 
AenttOIl(fc-er-a'ib 


hich  bicarbonate 
nied  to  evolve 


'U).n. 


racing  with  ejM^ 

el^tedwtbaageneyofair,  aathearterlall- 
uUon  of  the  venooa  blood  by  mplntioii  In 
the  higher  animala  and  tbe  eorreapondhw 
changee  In  the  loweraulmala.— JenMiim^^ 
ie<It,  the  eipoalns  ot  them  to  the  acttoo  M 
air  by  meana  of  idon^dng,  hanvwlng,  Ac 
Aerator  (a'irat^),  t^    II.,"-    "-  "" 

wheat  and  other  < 
deatroT  fungi  and  h 

lor  maklDg  aerated 

AsrlAl  (A«ri-alX  a  [L  ofruu.  See  An.) 
1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  air  or 
atmoapbere;  Inhabiting  or  trequenUnc  tbe 
air;  growing,  exIitlDg,  or  happening  In  tbe 
air  I  produced  by  or  in  the  Mr  i  u,  a«riaJ 
reglona:  aerial  perapectlve ;  aerial  aoofiten: 
aerial  roota;  aerial  aacenta.  'The  aerial 
blue. '  Shot.  ■  Atrial  honey  and  ambrodal 
dew.'  l>rydeii— X.  COmlaUng  of  tiz;  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  alr^  aai  aerial  par- 
ticlea— 3.  Beaching  far  Into  tbe  air ;  h^ : 
lofty :  eleratad ;  aa.  aerial  (pint ;  mrial 


re  for  fumlgatina 
j>  bleach  it  and 
— 1  An^ipantna 


Ac—Airtai  sernwetiH.  Sea  under  PzB- 
BPIonvi.— Aerial  tinlt.  In  BoiMiu  tlDt* 
or  modlflcatlDni  of  colour  by  whtcoi  the 

eipreeaion  ot  dlitesoe  li  attained Jertal 

Jtgurta,  tfaoae  by  which  palntera  aeek  to 
tepreaent  the  fabled  Inhabltanta  at  tbe 
air,  aa  demons  genii,  gnomea,  fte.— Aerael 
imoirei,  Imagea  which  are  canaed  by  tbe 
convei^ence  ol  nyn  of  U^t  reflected  or 
refracted  from  ohjecta  throngb  ativta  of  air 
ol  dUferent  denaltlea.  the  Imagee  appearing 

;  alK  thoee  Imagea  p^alvsd  by 
Lo  or  towardi  a  concave  minor.— 
•onf.  Same  aa  Jfioema.— .Aerial 
railway  iupported  In  tbe  alrbr 
1  aa  U  Id  be  aeen  In  lome  ot  tha 
he  United  State*— Avrud  reota. 
ime  aa  folian  meki  (which  aea 

l-frt-al-liX  ade.  In  an  aerial 
ao  aa  to   reaemble  air  or   the 


fo'oElIJISi 


^nuaof  epiphytal  planta.  oat  ortl 
■csB,    Theeeplintahare  dlttlchi— 
tnd  large  bnghtly- coloured  and 


1  are  eileurively 

Pr.  Bin.  Honn. 
ra.  aria,  art*,  an 
Tt    JtWa  refer 

IB,  ■  plot  orbed  of  gr 


cultivated  In  hothouv 
Aerte  (^rt),  n     (Ft 

aerie.     Uttri.  Mahn.' 

"-::z:z:::':-:z-^:c 

...  later  tlmaa  a  waate  uncultfrated  pUte, 
though  the  connection  of  meonlnga  u  not 
verr  clear:  probably  L.  on-,  air,  nuj  ban 
bad  aome  Influence  on  UietoimcuF  tbe  wetd. 
oerui  behig  altuated  aloft  In  tbe  air. 
Wedgwood  Donalderi  oar  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  word  through  the  notlona  cd 
air,  climate,  and  hence  traldenM.)    l.Hie 


Fite.  nu'.  (at.  full:       nS.  met,  btr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  mttvei      tube,  tub,  bgU;      oil.  pound; 


il.  Sc.  abKUe;      ;,  Be  fav- 
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AFACE 


4  An  tteratod  ipot    [Rare  and  poetical] 

Wherever  beanty  dwelt, 
U  fair  or  »trit,  aouandn  or  doep  deU.      Ktmta, 

Written  alao  Svru,  Eifrie. 
IflrtteOOS  (^rU'to-us),  a.     [L.  aer,  air. 
ao4  /rre.  to  carnr.]    Conveytoff  air,  aa  the 
1*17111  and  broncnial  tnbet,  and  the  trachea 
oC  tnaecta. 

Atrtflcatton  (&'6rlflU*shonX  a  1.  The 
act  of  combining  air  with  anything;  the 
•tale  of  being  filled  with  air.— 1  The  act  of 
beeoming  air  or  of  changing  into  an  aeriform 
fUte,  aa  inbetancea  which  are  converted 
from  a  Uqnld  or  solid  form  Into  gaa  or  an 
elaatic  vapoiir;  the  atate  of  being  aeriform. 
IcrUbnn  (4'Ar-i-fonnX  a-  [L.  aer,  air,  and 
/iirma,  form.  ]  Having  the  form  or  nature 
of  air.  or  of  an  elastic  InTlalble  floid.  The 
giafli  are  turiform  fluids. 
AtfUy  (i'«r>i-fIX  9.t.  pret  A  pp.  turifisd; 
ppr.  u^ri/ying.  [L.  oer.  air,  and  /aeu>,  to 
BMke.)  1.  To  infuse  air  into:  to  fill  with  air, 
or  to  combine  air  with.— t.  To  change  into 
ao  aertfofm  stato. 

Acnxortt  (4'«r-0-«istX  n.  [Gr.  air,  air.  and 
kmti$,  a  bladder. )  In  bot  the  air-Teasel,  or 
bladder,  l»j  means  of  which  many  algie^  as 
Fumt  MwieiiioffiM.  are  sapported  in  the 
vater.  and  oceanic  species,  as  the  Gulf -weed, 
float  on  the  surface. 

AtrodanumilOfl (4'«r-6-dinam''I]u), n.  [Gr. 
•#r  air,  and  dynamit,  power.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  air  and 
other  giaea.  or  of  their  properties  and  me- 
chanical effecta  when  put  In  motion. 

Anofnoijr.  Atfrocnpliy  (i-«r-og'nd-d, 

A-Ar-ogYa-llX  ^  [Or.  air,  air.  and  ^ruJm. 
knowledge,  grapM,  to  describe.  ]  Aerology 
(which  see>    {BMtt.) 

Mmttjmdjnamlc  (A'to-d-hrdrft-di-nam"- 
ikX  «^  (Or.  adr,  air.  kydOr,  wat«r.  and 
dwmamiM,  power.)  Acting  hj  the  power  of 
dr  and  water.— .AeroAyaroc^^mimM  wheel, 
an  apparatua  luTonted  by  M.  Calles.  a  Bel- 
gian engineer.  f6r  transmitting  power  to  a 
treat  dutanoe.  It  coosista  of  a  wheel  sub- 
merged in  water,  under  which  air  forcibly 
drtren  through  a  tube  is  discharged  so  as 
in  ascending  to  make  the  wheel  reTolre. 
K  a  KtUgkL 

AAToUto  (r«r-d-ntX  n.  [Gr.  air,  air.  and 
IdW.astone.]  A  stone  falling  from  the  air 
or  atmo«»herio  regions;  a  meteoric  stone; 
a  meteorite.  There  have  been  many  oonjec- 
turea  as  to  the  eonrce  of  aerolites.  By  some 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  projected  by 
Ivoar  Toloanoea  to  a  distance  beyond  the 
ohers  oi  the  moon's  attraction ;  by  others 
they  have  been  thought  to  be  formed  in  the 
air  by  the  union  of  simpler  forms  of  matter 
▼olatilixed  from  the  earth's  surface;  but 
tiiey  are.  moat  probably,  coemical  bodies  of 
the  same  nAture  aa  shooting-stars,  rerolvlng 
round  the  earth,  and  falling  into  it  when 
they  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  attrac- 
tion. Some  of  tbem  are  large,  weighing 
15  tone.  They  are  all  found  to  agree  in 
their  constituent  parts,  and  are  coTered 
with  a  thin.  slag-Uke  crust  of  a  deep  black 
eoloor.  probably  nroduoed  by  strong,  tran- 
tisat  heating  in  taelr  rapid  passage  through 
Um  air.  Their  exterior  is  rou^ened  with 
smaU  projections,  and  they  are  destitute  of 
■loss.  IntemnUy  their  texture  la  granu- 
uted,  and  of  a  grayish  eolour;  they  appear 
enwpoeed  of  a  number  of  small  R>herical 
bodlea  and  metnlllc  grains  imbedded  in  a 
sefler  matter.  When  analysed  they  are 
loond  to  eonalai  of  twenty-two  of  the  ele- 
ments found  in  terrestrial  minerals,  the 
Meat  promineat  components  being  malle- 
sMs  metallic  iron  and  nickel 

iMoatll  (rer-^UthX  n.    Same  as  ^eroftte. 

Aw^thaiOgy  (A'te-^Uth-oro-Ji).  n.  [Gr. 
e<r. air. ttCAos,  a  stone,  and  lo^o*.  discourse.] 
Dke  sdesoe  of  aerolites    Dana. 

A««mie  (&'«r-«-Uf^X  a,     BeUttng  to 

AflPOlOfical  (&'6r-«-loj1k.  r«r- 
a.    Pertaining  to  aerology. 
(A-«r-oKo-jlstX  n.     One  who  Is 

i»QlQg]r(lr«r^ro^in.  n.  [Qra^.MToiLair. 
■ad  liyes.  deecrtptioa)  That  branch  of 
phyriea  which  treata  of  the  air.  ita  constitu- 


snt  parta.  properties,  and  phenomena. 
ttm—mnj'Crrr  n  msn'sl)  ri    [Gr.oA'.alr. 
sad  sMaCeia.  diTinatioaj    Dirination  by 


oC  the  air  and  winds  or  atmospheric 

now  sometimes  used  to  denote 

of  forecasting  changes  in  the 

dk^tr-warei-tt),  n.    (Or.  air,  sir, 
]    Jui  faH^rument  for 


weighing  air,  or  for  ascertaining  the  density 

of  air  and  gases. 
Aerometrlo  (&'«r-(^met"rik).  a.   Pertaining 

to  aerometry;  measuring  au-. 
Aerometry  (44r-om'et-nX  **.    The  science 

of  measunng  the  weight  or  density  of  air 

and  gases,  including  the  doctrine  of  its 

Sressnre.  elasticity,  rarefaction,  and  con- 
ensation. 
Aanmaut  (&'«r-6-nfttX  n.    [Gr.  air.  air.  and 
fututis,  a  sailor,  from  nous,  a  ship.]    One 
who  sails  or  floats  in  the  air;  an  aerial 
navigator:  a  balloonist 
Aanmaatlo,  Aanmaatioal  <&'«r-6-niirik, 

A'6r-6-n«t^ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  aeronau- 
tica  or  aerial  sailing. 

Aeronaatict  (&'6r-o-n»t^ksX  n.  The  doc- 
trine, science,  or  art  of  floating  In  the  air. 
as  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Aanmautlfm(A'^-^n»t-izmXn.  The  prac- 
tice of  asoendinff  and  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  in  balloons. 

Aorophana  (&'«r-d-f&nX  n.  [Or.  air,  air.  and 
phanot,  light. bright]  A  light  kind  of  gauze 
or  imitation  crape.    B.  H.  Knight 

Attrophollia  (4'6r-6-fd"bi-a),  n.  (Gr.  air.  air, 
and  phobot,  fear.  ]  A  dread  of  air,  that  is,  of 
a  current  of  air:  a  symptom  common  in  cases 
of  hydroDhobia,  and  occasionally  observed 
in  ouier  diseases. 

Aorophyte  (4'6r-6-fItX  ^  (Or.  air,  air, 
and  phyton,  a  plant]  A  plant  wliich  lives 
exclusively  in  air,  absorbing  all  its  food  from 
it  alone,  as  some  orchids  and  bromelias;  an 
aerial  plant    See  Epiphttb. 

AenMoepgy,  Asroaoopy  (4'«r-6-skep"si,  i- 
6r-o^ko-piX  n.  (Gr.  air.  air,  and  akcpe6,  to 
explore.1  1.  The  investigation  or  observa- 
tion of  the  state  and  variations  of  the  atroo- 
Shere.— i.  The  faculty  of  perception  by 
e  medium  of  the  air,  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  antenna  of  insects. 

Aflro^e  (4'«r-6-sitX  a.  Dark  red  silver  ore; 
pyrargyrite. 

Anro^nore  (4'6r-6-sfteX  v^  Same  as  .dtmo- 
fpAere. 

Aarogtat  <4'«r-6-statX  n.  [Or.  air,  air,  and 
stotof.  sustaining,  from  hxttimi,  to  stand.] 
A  machine  or  vessel  sustaining  weights  in 
the  air;  a  name  given  to  air-bslloons. 

AttTogtatlCL  AeroiUtlcal  (4'6r.d.staVlk. 
4'6r-«-sUt^ik-a]X  «•  l  Pertaining  to  aero- 
statics.—! Pertaining  to  aerostation,  or  the 
art  of  awial  navigation.— il«roetatie  prete, 
a  machine  for  extracting  the  colouriig  mat- 
ter from  dye-stuffs.  It  consists  of  a  box 
divided  in  we  centre  by  a  perforated  plate. 
On  this  the  dye-stuff  is  placed,  and  a  second 
plate  similarly  pierced  is  placed  above  it 
The  extracting  liquor  is  poured  on  the  top. 
and  on  the  mr  being  exhausted  from  the 
under  part  of  the  vessel  the  liquor  is  forced 
through  the  substance  by  atmon>herio  pres- 
sure.—Jeroc<a<ic  balance,  an  uistrument, 
on  the  principle  of  the  barometer,  for  as- 
certaining the  weight  of  the  air. 

Aarogtatfoe  <4'«r-d-stat''ik8X  n.  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pressure, 
and  equilibrium  of  air  and  other  elastic 
fluids,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  sus- 
tained In  them.— 2.  Aerostation  (which  seeX 

Aarogtation  (4'«r-6-stiL"shonX  n.  1.  Aerial 
navigation;  the  science  of  raising,  suspend- 
ing, and  guiding  machines  in  the  air.  or  of 
ascending  in  air-balloons.— 2.  The  science 
of  aerostatics.    [Bare.  ] 

Aaro-€taam  Bnglna  (4'«r-d-st£m"  en-jln).  n. 
[Gr.  air,  air,  and  E.  eUam-^ngine.^  An  en- 
gine In  which  the  expansive  power  of  com- 
bined heated  air  and  steam  is  used  in  driving 
a  piston.    S.  H.  Knight. 

Arbclnoiia, Anigl]ia(mi(6-r5'jinus,  616- 

Jin'e-usX  a.  [L.  cnumnoeue,  from  aerugo, 
rust  of  copper.]  1.  Fsrtaking  of  verdiflols 
or  the  rust  of  copper,  orpertalnlng  to  uat 
substance.— S.  Resembling  verdigris  inai>- 
pearance. 

AUgo  (f-ri/gOX  n<  [I^l  Verdigris  (which 
seeX  —JBrugo  nobUii,  a  greenish  crust  found 
on  antique  bronsea,  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  mineral  atacamite  (which  seeX 

Aary  (4'^iX  a.  Airy;  breezy;  exposed  to 
theair.  elevated;  lofty.  [Bare  and  poetical] 

The  shepherd's  pipe  came  dear  from  m*ry  steep. 
Aa^-U«llt  (4'4r>i-UtX  a.    Light  aTair. 

JBactaynantlnifl  («s-kin-an'thusX  n.  [Gr. 
aieehynomai,  to  be  modesty  and  anMot.  a 
flower.]  A  genus  of  beautiful  epiphytal 
planta,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  nat  order 
OesneracesB,  with  pendent  stems  and  scarlet 
or  orange  flowers.  They  are  among  the 
most  q>lendid  ornaments  of  our  hothouses. 


JBBCbynlta.    Same  as  EachyniU. 
JBscuIaoan  (ds-kQ-14'sS-«).  n.    [L.  CB9c\due, 
the  winter  or  Italian  oak.]    A  group  uf 

£Iants,  also  called  £rim>oca<(an<£B,  included 
1  the  SapindacesB.  The  species  are  hand- 
some trees  or  small  bushes,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  laige  seeds,  with  an  extensive 
hilum.  The  seeds  are  bitter,  and  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  starch  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  potash.  They  are  used  as 
food,  and  also  as  cosmetica  The  horse- 
chestnut  belongs  to  this  group.  See  Hippo- 

OAOTANBA 

JBsoulos  (6s1cfl-lusX  n.  [L.]  The  horse- 
chestnut,  a  genus  of  trees.    See  H0R8B- 

OHBSTNDT. 

Adr  (d'sArX  n.  [Nom.  pi  of  Icel  du,  a  god.  ] 
In  Soand.  myth,  the  seneral  name  for  the 
heathen  gods  of  Scandinavia.    See  As. 

JBlthaala  (te-tb§'si-aX  n.  [Gr.  ai*thffi$, 
sensibility.]  Perception; feeling; sensibility. 
See  AMiBSTBKSLi. 

JBitliasiometar(es-th6'si-om''et-«rXa.  [Or. 
aisthine,  perception,  from  aisthawnnai,  to 
percei ve, and  mrtnm,  a  measure.]  Inmed. 
an  instrument  for  testing  the  tactile  sensi- 
bility of  the  human  body  in  health  and 
disease,  by  ascertaining,  through  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  points  of  the  instrument  to 
the  skin,  the  shortest  distance  at  which  two 
points  can  be  perceived  as  distinctiy  sepa- 
rate. 

JBsthetio;  JBlthetical  (^thet'ik,  ^thet'- 
ik-alX  a.  [Gr.  aitthitikon.  from  aiithafwmai. 
to  perceive  by  the  senses.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
the  science  of  taste  or  beauty;  pertaining 
to  the  sense  of  the  beautiful— 2.  In  metaph. 
pertaining  to  sensation. 

iBsthatlCL  JBsthetick  («s-thet'ikX  n.  in 
fueeapA.  the  doctrine  of  sensation.— rrati«- 
eendental  attthetic,  in  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy, the  doctrine  of  pure  sensation,  or 
that  part  of  the  Kantian  metaphysics  which 
treats  of  what  is  given  in  sense  indepen- 
dently of  all  experience,  namely,  of  what 
Kant  calls  the  lorms  of  sensation,  space, 
and  time. 

JB8tlietlcall7(«s.thefikalUXadv.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  the  principles  of  nethetics;  with  re- 
ference to  tiie  sense  of  the  beautiful 

JBlthetlOlam  (6s-thet'i-sizm),  n.     1.  The 

Erinciples  or  doctrines  of  nstuetics.— 2.  At- 
ichment  to  sMthetics;  a  proneness  to  in- 
dulge and  cultivate  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful 

JBatliatioe  (6s-thef  IksX  n.  The  science  of 
deducing  from  nature  and  taste  the  rules 
and  principles  of  art;  the  theory  of  the  fine 
arts;  the  science  or  that  branch  of  philoso- 
phy which  deals  with  the  beautiful ;  the 
doctrines  of  taste.    Written  also  Ettheties. 

MsthO'jOxjwlolqgy  (^s'thd-flz^i-oro-jix  ». 

[Or.  aittkanomai,  to  perceive,  and  £.  phy- 
iiology.]  The  physiology  of  sensation;  that 
part  of  physiology  whicn  treats  of  the  orvans 
of  sense  and  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
exercise  subsidiary  functions.     H.  Spencer. 

.figtlfanms  (ds-tif^^r-usX  a.  [L.  cBituM,  heat, 
and /ero.  to  bear.]    Producing  heat 

JBatiyal,  a.    Same  as  EttivcU. 

JBaUyata,  v.i.    Same  as  Bttivate. 

JBaUvatton.    See  EsnYATioN. 

AKthaogamons  (4-§'tb6-og"amu8X  a.  [Gr. 
aithit,  unusual,  and  gamoe,  marriaffe.]  In 
bot  a  term  applied  to  denote  such  plants  as 
propagate  themselves  In  an  unusual  man- 
ner; originally  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
eryptoganUe  (which  see);  but  restricted  by 
DeoandoUe  to  such  plants  as  have  vessels 
as  well  as  oeUular  tissue,  such,  namely,  as 
ferns,  lycopodiums.  and  their  allies. 

JBthar.    Same  as  Ether. 

JBthiopg  lUliaraL    See  Ethiopi  Mineral. 

JBtbrlOSOOpa  (6th'ri-6-skdpX  n.  [Gr.  aith- 
rio9,  clear,  pertaining  to  the  open  air,  and 
Bkoped,  to  see.]  An  instrument  for  measur> 
ing  the  minute  variations  of  temperature 
due  to  different  conditions  of  the  sky.  it 
consista  of  a  differential  thermometer,  both 
bulbs  of  which  are  within  a  cup-shaped 
mirror,  one  of  them  In  the  focus  of  the 
mirror,  so  as  to  be  peculiarly  affected  on 
being  exposed  to  the  sky.  The  cap  is  kept 
covered  with  a  lid.  except  when  the  instni- 
ment  la  being  used. 

JBthuia  (6-thQ'saX  n.  [Gr.  aithd,  to  bum.] 
A  genus  of  poisonous  plants,  nat.  order 
Umbellifene.  jB.  Cynapium  is  fool's  pars- 
ley (which  seeX 

JBtiology.    See  BnoLOGT. 

Aiitltaa  (4-e-U't«zX  n.    [Gr..  from  aetoe,  an 

eagle.]    Same  as  Eagle-gtcne. 
Afhloa(a-f4s0>adv.  rmflxa,in,and/aee.]  In 

face;  in  front  '  Eight  <^faee  of  him.'  Lever. 


«b,  8fr  locA:     g,po;     j.iob;    t,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB.  CAen;  th,  CAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  toAlg;     zh,  azure. --See  Kit. 
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AITBEB 


AAi  (A-tti^  adv.  [Prefix  a,  in,  tkt,  and  far; 
A.  Sax.  <if/ecr.  See  Fail]  At  «  diiUnce 
in  place;  to  or  from  a  diatance :  uaed  abeo- 
lutely.  or  with  yVom  preceding  or  off  follow- 
ing  or  both:  as,  he  was  teen /rom  tf/ar,  or 
from  <nfar  off;  I  saw  him  afar  off. 
The  sKeq>  where  Faiae's  proud  temple  lUnes  afar. 


[Shakipere  uses  afar  of  in  the  aenae  of  in- 
directly. 'A  kind  of  tender,  made  aSoir  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here.'] 

Afoardt  (a-fdrdO,  a.    [O.K.  oifetod,  A.  Sax. 

4/£BrM(,  pp.  of  4/Wan»  to  frighten.]  Afraid. 

BenoCil/ten/;  the  iaie  U  full  of 


jklbr  (i'ftoX  n.  [L]  The  aouth-west  wind. 
MUUm. 

AS  (afX  priM.  or  adt.  [Scotch.]  Off.— A/- 
Aandf,  hands  ofL—Aff-Ux^,  rigtii  off  from 
memorjr;  withont  premedftotion.  Bwrng.— 
Aff-havC,  without  resenre;  frankly. 

Aye  free  affkaiC  jdor  story  tdl, 

when  wi'  a  bosom  crooy.  Bmms. 

Aflk  (af  fa),  n.  A  weight  need  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  equal  to  an  ounce. 

Aflklttli^  (af-fa-bO'i-tiX  n.  [See  Atfablb.] 
The  quaU^  of  being  affable ;  readinees  to 
oonverae;  cirility  and  courteouinees  in  re- 
oeiying  others,  and  in  conversation ;  ready 
condescension;  benignitj;  mildnesa. 

Heating  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit. 
Her  affiibitHy  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behariour. 

Sth.    Courtenr,   courteousness,    urbanltf, 
eiyility,  complaisance. 

AflkUeCaffa-blXo.  [L.  ^fofrttit.  affable-<«r 
for  a<2,  to*/an.  to  q;>eak.]  L  Baajr  of  con- 
versation; admitting  others  to  free  conrer- 
sation  without  resenre;  courteous;  com- 
plaisant: of  easj  manners;  condescending; 
kind  or  benevolent  in  manner:  now  usuaU^ 
applied  to  superiors ;  as,  an  afoM$  prince. 
'  An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman.  Shak. 
'J/alie  wolves,  meek  bears.'  ShoJ^.—l  Ex- 
pressing or  betokening  affability;  mild;  be- 
nign; as.  an  affabU  countenance:  opposed 
to  /orbiading.—Snf.  Courteous,  civil,  com- 
pfadaant,  accessible,  mild,  benign,  conde- 
acending. 

AflkUaiMM (affa-blnesX  A.    AffabiUty. 

Aflkttly  (af  f a-bliX  adv.  In  an  affable  man- 
ner; courteously;  invitingly. 

AflkhroOB  t  (af fa-bmaX  a.  (L.  affabor,  skil- 
ful—ad, and  /aber,  an  artiat]  Skilfully 
made.    BaUey. 

AflkbQlatlont (af-fab'ttli^shon). fi   [L.<^- 

/ofrtitoCio— ad,to,  and/afruia,afable.]  The 
moral  of  a  fable.    BaUey. 

AfflUned  t  (af -f&ndO,  p.  and  a.  [Prefix  a  for 
od,  to.  and  feign.]  Laid  to  one's  charge 
falsely  or  f eignedly. 

Errors  maUcionsly  ajftnntd  to  Ma.      4^.  Himii. 

AlfUr  (af-f&^  n.  [Ft.  affaire— d,  to,  and 
fairv,  from  L.  faeere,  to  make,  do.  This 
wordf  in  formation  is  parallel  to  the  K  ado.] 
1.  Business  of  any  kind;  Uiat  which  is  done, 
or  is  to  be  done;  matter;  concern:  some- 
times used  by  itself  in  the  plural  with  the 
spedflc  sense  of  public  affafrs;  administra- 
tion of  the  state.  'At  the  head  of  affcarv.* 
JurUtu.  *A  talent  for  affairt.'  Pre$eott 
Sometimes  with  the  sense  of  pecuniaiy  af- 
fairs; finances;  as.  his  affairt  are  embar- 
raased.  —2.  Function;  special  busineas;  duty. 

Oh  generous  youth  I  my  counsel  take. 

And  warlike  acts  forbear; 
Put  on  white  gtores  and  lead  folks  oat. 

For  that  is  your  «^rr.    La4y  M.  tV.  MttUmgu. 

S.  A  partial  engagement  of  troops;  a  ren- 
contre; a  skimush. 

In  this  little  mgitir  of  the  advanced  posts,  I  am 
concerned  to  add  that  Lieut  B.  was  killed. 

IVeUtMittn's  DesftdcfUs. 
4 1  Endeavour,  attempt 

And  with  hb  best  ^/fbir  obeyed  the  pleasure  of 
the  son.  Ckmpmmn. 

—Affair  of  \oinowr,  a  dueL 

Afflimlrt?  (af-fam'ishX  v.t.  [See  Famish.] 
To  starve. 

AfflunlBlmientt  (af-fam'ish-mentX  n.  The 
act  of  starving,  or  state  of  being  starved. 
'Carried  into  the  wildemess  for  ue  off  aim- 
UhrMfU  of  his  body.*    Bp.  BaXL 

Aflktnatet  (af-fatlk-fttV,  v.t  \\^af  for  ad, 
and /a(t<ut,  foolish.]  To  infittuate.  Miiton. 

AffBftrt  (af-fdrO.  v.t  [A.  Sax.  a/canan,  go- 
foaran,  to  make  afraid.  See  FXAR.]  To 
frighten. 

Afreartlaf-fSiO^v.C  [SeeAFFiXB.]  To  con- 
firm. 

A0»Ot  (affeMO.  v  t  [L.  efecto,  to  desire, 
to  strive  after,  freq.  of  afieio,  affectum,  to 
affect  the  mind  or  body— V  'or  ad,  to,  and 
/ocio,  todo.]  1.  To  act  upon;  to  produce  an 


effect  <Hr  change  upon ;  to  influence :  with  a 
personal  object,  to  move  or  touch  by  exciting 
the  feelings ;  aa,  cold  affe€tt  the  body;  loss 
affteU  our  interests;  to  affeei  a  person  with 
griel— 2.  t  To  urge;  to  inate.  Joye,—Z.  t  To 
be  pleased  with ;  to  like ;  to  take  pleasure 
in.  '  How  doth  your  grace  affeei  their  mo- 
tion.' Shak.—A.\  To  love;  to  rmrd  with 
the  feelinss  of  a  lover.  *  llie  lady  whom  I 
affect'  Shak,— 6.  To  aim  at;  to  aspire  to; 
to  endeavour  after. 

In  this  point  charge  him  hone  diat  he  mfkets 
Tyrannical  power.  SJutk. 

But  this  pcoud  man  t^fftets  imperial  sway.    DrydtH. 

(L  To  use  or  adopt  by  preference;  to  choose; 

to  follow  after. 

Musing  meditation  moat  nt^ets 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  deaart^eU.         MiUoH. 

This  method,  as  the  most  natural  and  simple,  b 
the  one  most  n£Mtd  by  dte  eariy  wiiteis.    Prut9tt. 

7.  To  tend  to  by  natural  affinity  or  disposi- 
tion. 
The  drops  (^  every  fluid  ^I^Bitf  a  round  feure. 


&  To  make  a  show  of;  to  put  on  a  pretence 
of;  to  assume  the  api>earanoe  of;  to  pre* 
tend;  as,  to  affect  ignoranca 

Lewis  at  flrst  t^ffkdtd  to  receive  these  ptopositioBs 
coolly,  and  at  lemcth  agreed  to  them  wfith  the  air  of 
a  man  who  is  conferring  a  great  favour.    Maemuk^. 


9.  To  imitate  in  a  constrained  and  unnatural 
manner. 

Spenser,  in  OiffkcHng  the  andents,  writ  no  language. 

10.  t  To  resemble;  to  smack  of. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-IJoo's  fhce; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  mffkeUtk  him.    SMmk, 

VL  t  To  render  liable  to  a  charge  of;  to  show 
to  be  chargeable  with. 

By  the  civa  law,  if  a  dowry  witii  a  wife  be  pn>- 
mised  and  not  paid,  the  husMsd  is  not  obl^ced  to 
allow  her  alimony.  But  if  her  parents  shall  become 
insolvent  by  some  misfortune,  she  shall  have  alimoay, 
unless  you  can  ajftet  them  with  fraud.         Ayligk. 

IS.  To  appoint;  to  attach.    [Sarei] 

One  of  die  domestics  was  t^ficted  to  his  eq>ecial 
service.  ThmcAtrajr. 

Stv.  To  influence,  act  on,  concern,  move, 

melt,  soften,  subdue,  overcome,  pretend, 

assume,  put  on. 
AflTectt  (af-fekt^  n.    1.  Affection ;  passion ; 

sensation;  inclination.     'The  affecte  and 

];Musions  of  the  heart*    Bacon.  —2.  Quality; 

drchmstance.    Wieeman. 
Aireot&tat(af-fek'tat),a.    Affected.    EHiot 
AfliBCtation  (af-fek-ta'shon),  fi.    [L.  affecta- 

tio.]   1.  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit 

what  is  not  natural  or  real ;  false  pretence; 

artiflcial  appearance  or  show;  aa,  an  affee- 

taUon  of  wit  or  of  virtue. 

AJfketmtitn  is  an  awkward  and  forced  Imitation  of 
what  should  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty 
tiiat  accompanies  what  is  naturaL  LtcJke. 

2.  t  Fondness;  affection.  '  Bonds  of  affecta- 
tion . . .  between  man  and  wife.'  Bp.  HtUl. 
AfllMted  (af-fekf  ed).  a.  1.  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed: followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  in;  as, 
well  affected  to  government 

It  isgood  tobe  sealously<u^&dlnf  alwap  im  a  good 
thing.  CaL  iv.  i& 

S.  Given  to  affectation:  assuming  or  pretend- 
ing to  possess  what  is  not  natural  or  real ; 
as,  an  affected  lady.— S.  Assumed  artificially; 
not  natural;  as,  affected  airs.— 4. t  Beloved; 
as, '  his  affected  Hercules.  *  Chapman.  —6.  In 
ola.  same  as  At^fected. 

Alnotedly  (affekt'ed-UX  ado.  1.  In  an  af- 
fected or  assumed  manner;  with  affectation; 
hypocritically;  with  more  show  than  reality; 
as,  to  walk  affectedly:  affectedly  dviL  — 
i.  t  With  tender  care;  lovingly. 

Letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  ^jlfiOitlfy 
Enswathed.  Shak. 

AfActedneiS  (af-fekf ed-nes).  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  aiiected;  affectation. 

Aflibcter  (af -f  ekf  6rX  n.  One  who  affects,  pre- 
tends, or  assumes. 

Aireotillllity  (af  f ekri-biTi-ti),  n.  The  state 
of  being  affectible. 

AlfeGtihle  (af-fektl-blX  a.  That  may  be  af- 
fected. 

AflidCtlllg  (af-fekt1ngX  a.  1.  Having  power 
to  exdte  or  move  the  passions;  tending  to 
move  the  affections:  pathetic;  as,  an  affect- 
ing n>ectacle;  an  affecting  speech.— 2.  t  Full 
of  affectation.  *  A  drawling  a^Mttng  rogue.' 
Shak. 

AlIiBCti]lg]y(af-fektlng-liX  adv.  In  an  affect- 
ing manner;  in  a  manner  to  exdte  emo- 
tions. 

AillBOtlOIl  (af-fek'shonX  n.  [L.  affeetio.  affec- 
Honie,  the  being  affected  or  touched.    See 


Affiot.  ]  1.  The  state  of  having  one's  feel- 
ings affected  in  some  way;  bent  or  diqKwt- 
tion  of  mind;  phase  of  mental  diqxMition; 
feeling. 

AJfidwn  is  applicable  to  an  un{rieasant  as  weM  as 
a  pleasant  state  of  the  mind  when  impressed  by  any 
object  or  quality.  C«^»n, 

Specifically,  (a)  in  eihict,  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  man  which  hjive  penoiia 
for  their  immediate  object,  as  esteem,  grati- 
tude, friendship  QbenevoHent  affection»\  hat- 
red, envy,  jealousy,  revenge  (^nalevelent  af- 
fectionty.  (b)  Desire;  inclmation;  appetite; 
propensity,  good  or  evU;  as,  virtuous  or  vUe 
offeetionM.  Som.  L  90;  <7aL  v.  24.  (e)t  One 
ol  the  passions  or  violent  emotions. 

Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  mffittf0tu  does  the  bridk  Icsd.    ^^^mstr. 

2.  A  settled  good-will,  love,  or  xealous  at- 
tachment ;  as,  the  offection  of  a  parent  for 
his  child :  generally  followed  by  /or,  soma- 
times  to  or  toward^  before  the  object  — 
8.  t  Characteristic  susceptibility  ariaing  from 
idiosyncrasy  or  peculiarity  of  temperament; 
natural  instinct  or  impulse;  qrmpathy. 


Mtercasof 
Of  what  it 


.  sways  it  to  the 
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shall  well  appear  to  him  that  without^  «.^h«CMi  wfB 
consider  the  kind  of  regimenL' 


4 1  Prejudice;  biaa. 

•Well,' he  says.  *a  woman  may  not  letga  in  Esig- 
Better  m  Eiyland  than  anywhere,  aa  a 

ut  a^taitm  w{ 
Bf.  AyimtT. 

h.  An  attribute,  quality,  or  property  which 
is  inseparable  from  its  object;  as,  flgore, 
weight*  Ac.,  are  affeetUm»  of  bodiea.~&  A 
disMse,  c»r  any  parucular  morbid  state  of  the 
body;  as.  a  gouty  affection;  hysteric  affec- 
tion.—1.  In  paintvng,  a  lively  representaSlon 
of  passion.  VoCton.  (Bare.]— at  Afleetft> 
tion. 
PleaMttt  without  scurrlBty.  witty  without  ^i^CietfM. 

ShmM. 

Snr.  Pasdon,  attachment.  tendenie«,  fond- 
ness, kindness,  lore,  good-wilL 

Afltetloiial  (af-fek'shon-alX  a.  Belating  to 
or  implying  affectioiL 

AfRsottoiiale  (af-f ek'shon-itX  a,  L  Having 
great  love  or  affection;  wwmly  attached; 
fond;  kind;  loving;  as,  an  affeetbmaU  bro> 
ther.  —  2.  Warm  in  f  eeUng;  sealooa  pLm 
and  obsolete^] 

In  their  love  of  God,  and  desire  to  please  htaa.  BMn 
can  never  be  too  ^ficHvnaU.  Bf.  S^rmt. 

8.  Proceeding  from  affection;  indicating 
love ;  tender ;  as,  the  affectionate  can  of  a 
parent  'An  VeeCtonoM  countenance.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney. 

He  (Lord  Rnssell)  had  sent  to  KcttlcweO  aa  ^^ftr- 
timaie  message  (rom  die  scaffokL  MaatuUfy. 

4t  Strongly  disposed  or  inclined:  with  to. 
'Affectionate  to  the  war  with  France.' 
Bacon.— Sth.  Tender,  attached,  loving,  da- 
voted,  warm,  fond,  earnest 
AfliMtioiuitedt  (i^-fek'shon-it^X  a.  Dia- 
posed;  inclined. 

Be  Idndly  agMJ^nnitd  one  to  aaodier.     (Roa. 
xiL  so)  Nem  Ttstmment,  Cmm^ridgt,  t6^ 

AfliBOtiOlUltely  (af-f ershon-U^UX  a<fr.  In 
an  affectionate  manner;  with  affection; 
fondly;  tenderly;  kindly.  'Betaiff  affedtitn^ 
ately  desirous  of  you.'    1  Thea.  IL  8. 

AffiiKytiomttfWWf  (af-fek'shon-it-neeX  n. 
The  quality  of  bdng  affectionate;  fon<meaa; 
good-wiU;  affection.  '  The  playfulness  at  a 
child.  Uie  affeetUmatenete  of  a  woman,  and 
the  strong  sense  of  a  man.'    Quart  iZra. 

AillBOtioned  (af-fek'shondX  a.    l.  Having  a 
certain  dispodtion  of  feeling;  di^osed. 
Be  kiiidly4|^leM0fM^  one  to  another.    Rom.  dL  so. 

2.1  Affected;  ooncdted.  'An  affeetioned 
ass.'    Shak. 

AlfeGtiTtt  (af-fektlvX  a.  That  affecta  or 
exdtes  emotion;  suited  to  affect  'Apreacdier 
mon  instructive  than  affectiee.'  Bp.  Bur- 
net   [Bare.] 

AfRMtlTely  (af-f ektiv-li),  adv.  In  an  affect- 
ive or  impresdve  manner. 

AlTector  (af -f ekV6rX  tk    StantM  Affecter. 

AfltoCtaOfi^t  (af-fek'tfi-os'Vti),  n. 
ateness.    Bailey. 

AffiBCtllOllBt  (af-fek'tfi-usX  a.    Fpn  of 
don;  earnest  'Made  mn^offectwmt  labour  ~ 
Pabian. 

Afltetnondyt  (af-fek'tO-us-li).  ode.  Pa^ 
donate] J ;  sealously.  '  St  Bemigius  prayed 
so  affeetuoutly.*    Fabian. 

Aflter  (af-f6rO.  v.t  [O.Fr.  afferer,  affeurtr, 
or  afforer^  to  assess  or  vdue,  from  femr, 
market  price,  fixed  rate,  from  L.  forum,  a 
market]  1.  To  confirm.  'Tliy  title  la 
affeered*  Shak,  Spelled  also  .i/ear.— 2.  In 

"' (,  as  an  arhit 


lav,  to 


or  settle. 


Fite.  fir,  fat,  f^l;       m«.  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;       nfite,  not.  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oU.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;     f ,  8c  f^. 
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AFFLICT 


(af-MKinantX  n.    The  Mt  of 
_  or  MMadng  ui  Mnrnement  ac* 
oonttag  to  tbo  drcunutancet  of  the  CMe. 

Ifltarar  (Af-fir'ArX  *!.   One  who 

;  e  pertoii  Bwora  to  aateae  arbitrary 
loee  to  what  aeema  a  reasonable  amount 
Aftnut  (affte-entX  a-    (I*,  agtrvna,  oMtr- 
mt^  ppc  of  9^*nt—Qftat  ad,  to,  andy^. 
r*]    Canyins  to,  or  inwarda:  need 
toy^yaiol;  a%  V<M«nC  Teaiela; 
nerretL 

«t  p|».    Oonflnned.    Cftauofr. 

ifMtaO«o(af.fet4«^id>  ntj  InmiMio. 
a  direction  to  ting  or  ^mj  a  morement 
•Dftly  and  alholingly.    Wntten  alM  Con 

Aflaaoe  (af-franaX  n.  (Nornt  and  O.Fr. 
V>— iK»»  ^llanec— ^for  a<f .  to,  and.^aiMer. 
to  betroth,  from  LL.  .AdonNdrs,  deriTed 
thnragh  /Idantici  from  L.  jCdant.  /Idanfif , 
the  ppr.  oijfdo,  to  pledge  one's  ttitth,  Jldsi, 
taito.  J  L  Aiarriage  contract  or  promise; 
faith  pledged. 

Accard  of  fiicadt.  comenl  of  pareoti  soa^it, 
AiUma  nadc.  nqr  bapptnen  begins.       spmstr. 

t  Trust  in  general;  confidence;  reliance. 

The  Chttetkn  looks  to  God  with  inpUcU  ^i^bmv. 

Ntumtmmid, 
LBAceloe,  B7  Lucelot,  thou  ia  whom  I  hsvo 
Mo«  iov«  and  aost  ^PiamsM.  Ttwt^smi. 


t  ■bo«\r  thoo  art,  Mcvrely  rot 
io  mf  fUth.  a  frioodlf  guest 


(af-fTanti^  et  prel  A  pp.  oJlaiMed; 

ppr.  a|laiie<ny.  L  To  betroth;  to  bind  br 
prenbe  of  marriage:  to  pledge  one's  ftdth 
or  fidelity  in  marriage;  aa,  to  aJUmM  a 
daoghtsr;  to  i^lkmef  one's  sell 

To  ae,  tad  maid,  be  was  ^Jflmmetd.       Sfm^r. 
1  To  glre  oonfidenoe  ta    [Bare.  ] 


(affl'anstX  i».    One  bonnd  by  a 

promise  of  marriage;  a  future  husband  or 
wifsi  •  With  Melfisa  Florian,  I  with  my 
^'    T^nnywn. 

'  (af-fFani^.w.  One  who  affiances; 

soe  who  makes  a  contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween partiea. 

AfllBt  (af-fTantX  n.  In  tow.  one  who  makes 
aaafldaTii 

AflkSM  (af-fiahX  n.  [Fr.]  A  pq»er  of  any 
ktaid  or  bOl  pasted  or  aflfaced  to  a  wall  with 
the  view  of  being  seen  or  read;  a  poster. 

AfldalUm,t  Affldatiiret  (af-fl-d&'Bhon,arfl. 
ditpfirXft  (From  L.  <|4do.  SeeAfFlDAyxT.] 
A  mntnal  contract  oflldelity. 

Aflda;i1t  (af-fl^ii'TitX  n.  [Ll.  third  pers. 
dng.  prea  ind.  of  agldo,  to  pledge  one's  QJth 
-L.  1^  for  od,  to,  and  ;lde«.  faith.]  A 
wrttten  declaration  upon  oath:  a  statement 
offacU  in  writing  signed  by  the  pwrty,  and 
swotn  to  or  confirmed  by  a  declmtion  be- 
fors  an  anthorixed  magistrate.  In  England 
sAdarita  are  often  reoulred  when  eridence 
Is  to  be  laid  before  a  judge  or  court  Eri- 
dence brou^t  before  ajury  is  giren  orally. 

Afi0f<af-frx«.t.andi  Ssme  aa  4/^  (which 

Afiu^t  AflMfl^t  e.t  nrjr.  a|lf0r.  to  sharpen 
-V  Ibr  ea.  to,  and  «i»  a  thread,  an  edge ; 
LjOkMi,  a  thread]  To  polish. 


it«  memm  predM  and  well  aJfjrU  his  tmure. 

Ckmttcer. 

(af-fln-a-blX  a.    Capable  of  being 
or  referred  to  aa  the  origin  or 

The  dbtrCHiiieo  of  sedliBcnt  and  other  fcological 
•«oc«Ma  wMch  these  marine  currents  effect,  are 
m^ifaBit  epoo  the  force  which  the  sun  radiates. 

I  (af;fln4tX  ».  t  pret  ft  pp.  akliatsd; 


alWefiay, 
-L  ad,  to. 


Isadopt,  to  initiato  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
ntiglow  order.]  L  To  adopt;  to  receive 
Mo  a  family  aa  a  son:  hence,  to  bring  into 
mtimato  asaodatlon  or  close  connection. 

._ 'A;.****  ^^^•*^*»  Cod,  or  to  H  estranged  and 
fc  wto  Jliwf  t.  fay  tor. 

t1^  eetabUsh  the  paternity  of:  ffenerany 
«Md  In  speaking  of  establishing  the  pater- 
>^«<  bastard  children:  a  woman  is  said  to 
ynesiachfld  upon  a  man.  Hence— 8.  To 
fai  the  way  of  descent 


do  these  Cscts  tend  to  •ffiiiatt  the  faoiltr  of 
\  yiftm  the  abo*%faal  vegetatire  processes  T 

_,  ft.  SptHOr. 

4  To  reoeiTe  into  a  society  as  a  member, 
and  Inttiale  In  Ita  mysteries,  plans,  ftc— 
Ag^^ttd  toeittiet,  local  societies  connected 
■Jfta  eentrsl  society  or  with  each  other. 
AgWgflon  C»f-flll^shonX  n.  L  Adoption; 
sssodatton  in  the  same  family  or  society.— 
JJnIew,  the  assignment  of  a  child,  as  a 
Jfrtard,  to  Ha  fatbr  •.  and  the  fixing  upon 
Mm  o<  the  ofaligatioi  to  maintain  it  Hence 


—a.  The  assignment  of  anything  to  Its  ori- 
gin; connection  by  way  of  descent 

The  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  ftmda- 
mental  organic  actions  is  traceable,  not  only  throtvh 
its  «^ffUiatt0H  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  but  is  traceable 
<flrectly.  H.  Sftnctr. 

Afflnagt  (affln-AJX  n.  rn*.,  from  ajfii^r,  to 
refine.  SteeFiNX,a.]  'Theaotorivoceuof 
refining  metals.    Bailey. 

AlDnot  (af-f!nO,  «-t    To  refine.    Hottand. 

AiBliedt  (af-finda  Ou  [0.  ft*.  fl(^n«r,  to  unite, 
from  (H0ln,  L.  qffihii,  neighbouring,  related 
to— L.  ad,  to,  and  finis,  a  boundary.] 
L  Joined  in  afllnity;  akin. 

For  then  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  o/JTiMrf  and  kin. 

SMaJk. 
2.  Joined  by  any  tie:  leagued.    '  Afined  or 
leagued  in  office.'    Shak.—S.  Bound  or  im- 
pelled by  any  kind  of  afllnity. 

Now,  sir.  be  Judge  yourself. 
Whether  I  In  any  Just  term  am  nffimtd 
To  lore  the  Moor.  Shmk. 

AfiblitatlTely  (af-fin'i-t&t-iT-liX  adv.  9y 
means  of  afHni^. 

Afiblity  (af-flnl-tiX  n.  [L.  ttf^nitoi,  from 
<l#inif,  adjacent  related  by  marriage— V 
for  ad,  to,  and^iif.  boundary.]  1.  The  re- 
lation contracted  by  marriage  between  a 
husband  and  his  wif e  s  Undred,  and  between 
a  wife  and  her  husband's  kindred;  in  contra- 
distinction from  oonMf^uintty,  or  relation 
by  blood. 
Solomon  made  4|/^M^  with  FhanMdi.      sKiiiLx. 

S.  Agreement;  relation:  conformity;  resem- 
blance; connection;  as,  the<^ni(y  of  sounds, 
of  colours,  or  of  languages. 

The  art  of  painting  hath  wooderfUl  ^filnify  with 
that  of  poetry.  Dryden, 

8.  t  Intoroourse ;  aoquaintanca 

with  William  Cranmer.  iioTtow. 

4  In  ek&m.  that  force  by  which  bodies  of  dis- 
similar nature  unite  in  certain  definite  pn>- 
Krtions  to  form  a  compound,  different  in 
nature  from  any  of  its  constituents- 
called  cAemioo/ or  eJ^cttMcy^nity.  See under 
Chsmioal.— 6.  In  bid,  a  resemblance  in 
general  plan  or  structure,  or  in  the  essen- 
tial structural  parts,  existing  between  two 
organisms  or  groups  of  organisms. 
Ainrm  (af-fdrmO.  v-  <•  [!<-  a^firmo—aS  for 
od,  to,  and  >lrmo,  to  make  firm.]  1.  To  as- 
sert positively;  to  tell  with  confidence:  to 
arer;  to  declare  the  existenoe  of  something; 
to  maintain  as  true:  opposed  to  d^ny.  *Af- 
firming  each  his  own  philosophy. '  Tennyson. 

Ofonejesos,  whkh  was  dead,  whom  Paul  lUfTrMttf 
to  be  alire.  Acts  xxv.  19. 

S.  To  make  firm ;  to  esteblish,  confirm,  or 
ratify ;  as,  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the 
judgment— Stn.  To  assert,  aver,  declare, 
asseverate,  assure,  pronoimoe,  protest, 
avouch,  confirm,  esteblish,  ratify. 
Affirm  (af-f^rmO,  v.i.  l.  To  declare  or  assert 
positively  or  solemnly. 

Not  that  I  so  t^jgUrm,  though  so  it  seem 
To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  ear^. 

MiUtH. 

1  To  declare  solemnly  before  a  court  or 
magistrato;  to  make  a  legal  affirmation.  See 

ArflRMATION. 

AlBnnahle  (af-f^rm'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
affirmed,  asserted,  or  declared :  followed  by 
f^;  as,  an  attribute  affirmabU  </  eveiy  just 
man. 

Afflnnaldy  (af-fdnn'a-bliX  ode.    In  a  way 

Mpable  of  affirmation. 
Afllniianoe(af-f6rm'ansXn.  1.  Confirmation; 

ratification. 

AU  sentences  are  liable  to  the  klng^  nfftrmmnctw 
2.  Declaration;  afllrmation.    [Bare.] 

They  swear  It  tU  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
-   -     .  -  Ctmptr. 

fi.  In  tow,  confirmation  of  a  voidable  act 
Afflmiailt  (aff«rm'antX  n  1.  One  who 
affirms  or  asserte— 1  One  who  makea  affir- 
mation instead  of  an  oath. 
AlBnnatioll  (af-f^r-mi'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  afllnning  or  asserting  as  true:  opposed  to 
negation  or  deniaJL  —  fi.  That  which  is  as- 
serted; position  declared  as  true;  averment 

That  he  shall  receive  no  beneflt  from  Christ,  to  the 
affirmation  whereon  his  despair  to  founded. 

8.  Confirmation ;  ratification;  an  estebUrii- 
ment  of  what  haa  been  before  done  or  de- 
creed. 

Our  statutes  sometfanes  are  only  the  affirmation 
or  ratification  of  that  which  by  common  law  was  held 
before.  Hooker. 

4.  In  low,  the  solemn  declaration  made  by 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  any  others  who 


from  conscientious  scruples  refuse  or  are 
unwilling  to  take  an  oath  in  oases  where 
an  oath  is  required  from  others.  False  affir- 
mations made  by  such  persons  are  jmniiJb- 
able  in  the  same  way  as  perjury. 
Afitonathre  (af-ftom'at-ivX  a.  l.  Afllrmii« 
or  asserting;  declaratory  of  what  ezista:  op- 
posed to  negative;  as,  an  affimnative  propo- 
sition. 

The  principle  of  affirmative  iqrilogiams  to,  thnt 
things  which  co^exist  with  the  same  thing  co>esist 
with  one  another.  U,  Spmttr. 

2.  Confirmative;  ratifying;  as,  an  act  affix- 
moAAoe  of  common  law.— 8.  In  alg.  positive; 
a  term  applied  to  numbers  which  have  the 
sign-)-(pfu<X  denoting  addition,  and  op- 

Ssed  to  negative,  or  such  as  have  the  sign  - 
inue\  denoting  subtraction.— 4 1  l>oai- 
e;  dogmatic. 

Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  fai  an  uncertain 
matter.  Jer.  Tagtom. 

AfitonatlTe  (af-f6rm'at-lvX  n.  1.  A  steto- 
ment  in  which  anything  is  affirmed;  an  Affir- 
mative proposition;  an  affirmation.  'The 
o^rmatives  are  indemonstrable.'  StiUing- 
/feet— S.  A  word  or  phrase  expreasinff  assent 
to  an  affirmation  expressed  or  im^ed,  or 
answering  a  question  affirmatively;  as,  yet, 
yea,  that  it  to.  *If  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  ajfirmatinee.'   8hak. 

A  gotremment  to  perfect  of  which  the  e^ffirmative 
can  be  traly  stated  m  answering  these  Questions. 

V  That  side  of  a  debated  question  which 
maintains  the  truth  of  the  affirmation  or 
aflirmative  proposition:  opposed  to  the  »«- 
gative:  ss,  seventy-five  voted  in  the  q^lraia- 
tine,  and  thirty -five  in  the  n^ative.— 
4.  JfavA.  the  signal  fiag  or  pendant  by  which 
a  request  or  order  is  answered. 
AffirmatlTely  (af-fton'at-iv-UX  adv.  lD«n 
afBrmative  manner;  positively ;  on  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  a  quMwion :  opposed  to  negik- 
tively. 

I  beherein  Cod.  First,  in  God  t^r$native/y,  I  bo- 
Here  he  to ;  against  atheism.  Secondhr.  in  God  ex- 
clusively, not  In  gods;  as  against  polytheism  and 
Idolatry.  B/.  Ptareon. 

AfflxniAr  (Bi-Urm'tir),  n.    One  who  affirms. 

The  burthen  of  the  proof  in  law  resteth  upon  the 
eUffrmer.  Bf.  Bramhall. 

Affix  (af-fiksO.  v.t.  [L.  oMgo,  affiaawm—oj 
for  ad,  to,  and/too,/xum.  to  fix.]  1.  To  sub- 
join, annex,  unite,  or  add  at  the  close  or  end; 
to  impend ;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to  a  word; 
to  affix  a  seal  to  an  instrument— 2.  Totesten 
in  any  manner;  to  attach  physically. 

Should  they  (butterflies)  e^ffix  them  (eggs)  to  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  Improper  for  their  food,  sucn  cater- 
pillars must  needs  be  lost  Ray. 

8.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect,  as  in  the 
mind;  as, '  ideas  with  names  affixed  to  them. ' 
Lo6ke.—9m.  To  attach,  subjoin,  append, 
fasten,  connect,  annex,  imite. 

Affix  (af  fiksX  ft.  A  syllable  or  letter  added 
to  the  end  of  a  word;  a  suffix;  a  post-fix; 
as,  -nMf,  -AoodL  'fy,  -iu,  in  goodnett,  man- 
hood, verify,  emitfs. 

AfflXBl  (af-flks'alX  o.  Pertaining  to  an  affix: 
having  the  character  of  an  affix. 

Afflxlon  (af-flk'shon}.  n.  The  act  of  affixing 
or  steto  of  being  sffixed.  '  In  his  scoui^ng. 
in  his  affixion,  in  his  transfixion.'  ^.  HaU. 
[Bare.] 

Affixture  (af-fiks'tfirX  n.  That  which  is 
affixed.    [Kare.] 

AfBation  (af -fia'shonX  n.  [L.  afflo,  affiatum^ 

—•S  tor  ad,  to,  and  Ao,  to  blow.   See  Blow.  ] 

A  blowing  or  breathing  on. 
Afflatnfi(af-fl&'tu8Xfi.  [L.   SeeAPFLATiON.] 

L  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind.— 2.  Inspiration; 

communication  of  divine  knowledge  or  the 

BDwerof  prophecy;  specifically,  the  inspirs- 
on  of  the  poet 

The  poet  writing  agahist  hto  genius  will  be  Uke  a 
prophet  without  bis  tiffiatHs.  Jot.  Sp«H€*. 

V  In  med,  a  current  of  air  which  strikes  the 
body  and  produces  disease. 
AffllOt  (af-fiiktO.  v.t,  [L.  affiiciio,  to  trouble, 
harass  or  annoy,  intens.  of  ajfiigo,  to  dash 
down— o^  for  ad,  to,  and  yCi^,  to  strike.] 
l.t  To  strike  down;  to  prostrate;  to  over- 
throw; to  rout 

And,  reasMmbUng  our  affiieied  powers. 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  enemy.  MiUon. 

2.  To  give  to  the  body  or  mind  pain  which 
is  continued  or  of  some  permanence;  to 
trouble,  grieve,  harass,  or  dii^ess ;  as,  one 
is<ii^iee«d  with  the  gout,  or  with  melancholy, 
or  with  losses  and  miafortunea  — 8.t  To 
place  in  a  low  or  inferior  position;  to  humi- 
liate; to  regard  with  disfavour;  to  persecute. 

Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a  proq>erous  error  before  an 
Hffiicled  ttwti.  "       "* 


yer.  Taylor. 


<^8c.loeA;     g.  ^;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifi^r;     th,  tAen;  th,  «Ain:     w,  arig;   wh.  wAig;    ih.  axure.— See  KIT 
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APFBONTIVBNESS 


Stm.  To  trouble,  grieve,  pain,  distress,  har- 
ass, torment,  wound,  hurt. 
AinictedneBS  (af-flikf  ed-nes).  n.    The  state 
of  being  afflicted:  superseded  by  Afflietion. 

Thou  art  deceived  if  thou  thinkest  that  God  de- 
^hts  in  the  t^/fticUdness  of  his  creaturet.  £/.  Halt. 

Afflioter  (af-flikt'«rX  n.  One  who  afflicts,  or 
causes  pain  of  body  or  of  mind. 

Afflicting  (af-flikfing),  a.  Orievous;  distress- 
ing; as,  an  afflicting  event 

A£ctlXlgl7(af-fiilLt'ing-U),  adv.  In  an  aflUct- 
ing  manner. 

Almctlon  (af-flilc'shonX  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  afflicted ;  a  state  of  pain,  distress,  or 
grieiT  'To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
m  affliction,'    Jam.  L  27. 

Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  ^fflictitn,  and  some 
in  prosperity.  Addison. 

2.  The  cause  of  continued  pain  of  body  or 
mind,  as  sickness,  losses,  calamity,  adver- 
sity, persecution. 

Many  are  the  n/fUeUms  of  the  rlghteons. 

Ps.  zxziv.  19. 
—  Affliction,  Gritf^  Sorrow.  Affliction  is 
stronger  tlian  grii/,  and  arief  than  sorrow. 
Affliction  is  acute  mental  suffering  caused 
by  the  loss  of  something  cherished,  as 
friends,  health,  or  fortune,  and  is  personal; 
grie/  is  suffering  caused  by  something  re- 
cently pasf^  and  may  be  sympathetic ;  gor- 
row  is  a  feeling  of  suffering  or  regret  milder 
than  gritif,  and  may  arise  from  present  as 
well  as  from  past  trouble.— Stn.  Calamity, 
trouble,  distress,  grief,  pain,  sorrow,  ad- 
versity, miseiy,  wretchedness,  misfortune. 

Affllouve  (af-nikt'ivX  a.  Giving  pain;  caus- 
ing continued  or  repeated  pun  or  grief; 
painful;  distressing.  'Spreads  slow  disease, 
and  darts o^tiM  pain.'  Prior. —Stn.  Pain- 
ful, distreuing.  grievous,  calamitous,  ad- 
verse, oppressive. 

Affliotlyuy  (af-flikf  iv-U),  adv.  In  a  manner 
to  give  pam  or  grief.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Affluence  (affl&-ens),  n.  [L.  affluentia.  from 
affluo,  to  flow  to— a/ tor  ad,  to,  andyiuo,  to 
liow.  ]    L  A  flowing  to  or  concourse. 

There  is  an  unusual  nfflutnce  of  strangers  this 

Gtri 


year, 


rlylt. 


Z  Fia.  an  abundant  supply,  as  of  thoughts, 
words,  but  specifically,  of  riches;  hence, 
great  plenty  of  worldly  goods;,  wealth. 

Many  old  and  honourable  families  disappeared, 
and  many  new  men  rose  rapidly  to  auffttttntit. 

Macauiay. 

Stn.  Abundance,  exuberance,  plenty,  wealth, 
opulence. 

Amuen<7  (af fli^-en-si),  n.  Same  as  Afflu- 
ence, but  rarer. 

There  may  be  certain  channels  mnninr  from  the 
head  to  this  little  instrument  of  loquacity  (a  woman's 
toni^e),  and  conveying  into  it  a  perpetual  tUJtutncy 
of  animal  spirits.  Addison. 

Affluent  (af  flfi-entX  a.  [L.  affluene,  affluen- 
tit,    ppr.    of    affluo.     See    Afpluenoi.  ] 

1.  Flowing  to.    *  Affluent  hXood.'  Harvey.— 

2.  Wealthy;  abounding  in  goods  or  riches; 
abundant  'Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the 
affluent  tioTt.'    Prior. 

Affluent  (af  flfi-entX  tk  A  tributary  stream ; 
a  small  stream  or  river  flowing  into  a  larger 
one,  or  into  a  lake,  and  the  like. 

Affluently  (aTflQ-ent-liX  adv.  In  an  affluent 
manner;  in  abundance;  abundantly. 

Affluen tneil  (affla-ent-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  affluent 

Afflux (affluksXn.  [Fromh.  affluo, affluxum. 
See  AVFLUBHCB.]  The  act  of  flowing  to ;  a 
flowing  to.  or  that  which  flows  to;  as,  an 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  head.     Locke. 

Alliw'Hftw  (af-fluk'shonX  n.  The  act  of  flow- 
ing to;  that  which  flows  to.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
See  Afflux. 

Aflbroenient,  t  Affordamentt  (af-fdrs'- 
ment,  af-fdrs'i-a-ment).  n.  [O.Fr.  aforcement, 
from  afforeer,  to  fortify;  L.L.  afforeiare— 
aS  for  ad,  to,  and  S^^^rUt,  strong.]  A  for- 
tress ;  a  fortiflcation  for  defence.    Bailey. 

Afford  (affdrdOk  v.t  [O.E.  aforth,  to  afford 
(Piers  Plowman),  l^m  prefix  a,  and  forth; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  forthian,  ge/orthian,  to  fur- 
ther, aid,  advance ;  Sc  /order,  to  further.] 
1.  To  give  forth;  to  yield  or  produce,  as 
fruit,  profit,  issues,  or  results;  as,  the  earth 
afordt  grain;  trade  affords  profit ;  distilled 
uquors  afford  spirit— 2.  To  yield,  grant,  or 
confer;  as,  a  good  life  affords  consolation  in 
old  age. 

The  quiet  lanes  of  Surrey  .  .  .  afford  calmer  re- 
treat on  every  ^ide.  Gilpin. 

.&  To  buy,  grant  sell,  expend,  and  the  like, 
without  loss  or  injury  to  one's  estate ;  as,  a 
man  can  afford  a  sum  yeariy  in  charity;  one 
man  can  iJtord  more  expensive  wines  than 
another;  A  can  afford  his  wares  at  a  lower 


price  than  B.— 4.  To  be  sufficiently  confirmed 
or  established  to  be  able  to  stand  or  bear 
what  might  otherwise  prove  injurious:  said 
of  character,  social  position,  and  the  like; 
as.  his  character  could  offord  this  escapade; 
his  constitution  could  afford  such  a  severe 
strain.  [In  the  two  last  senses  this  verb  is 
generally  used  with  an  auxiliary,  as  may, 
might,  can,  could;  and  may  take  an  infini- 
tive or  infinitive  clause  for  the  object  in- 
stead of  a  noun ;  as,  I  cannot  afford  to  give 
my  son  an  expexisive  education;  a  man  con- 
vinced of  his  int^;rity  can  afford  to  despise 
such  insinuations. 

He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Wordsworth.'l 

Affordment  (af-ford'ment).  n.  A  donation; 
a  grant  '  Your  forward  helps  and  afford- 
ments.'    H.  Lord. 

Afforest  (af-for'estX  v.t.  [L.L.  afforeetare, 
to  convert  into  a  forest— <i(/  for  ad,  to. 
and /ore«ta,  a  forest]  To  convert  ground 
into  forest,  as  was  done  by  the  first  Norman 
kings  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing themselves  we  pleasures  of  the  diase. 
5tr  J.  Davies. 

Aflbrestation  (af-for'es-t&'^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  turning  ground  into  forest  or  wood 
land. 

Richard  I.  and  Henry  II.  .  .  .  had  made  new  af- 
forestations, and  much  extended  the  rigour  of  the 


forest  laws. 


Sir  M.  HaU. 


Afformatlve  (af-form'a-tiv).  n.  [Prefix  aj 
for  ad,  to.  and  formative.\  In  philol.  an 
affix.  Examples  of  afformatives  are  -{y  as  in 
kingly,  -en  as  in  wooden,  -ous  in  virtuous. 

AfltBnChise  (af-fran'chizX  v.  t  [Fr.  affran- 
chit,  affranchissant,  to  maJce  free — of  tor  ad, 
and  franc,  free.  See  Frank,  Franchise.] 
To  make  free. 

Afflranchisement  (af-fran'chiz-mentX   n. 

The  act  of  making  free,  or  liberating  from 

dependence  or  servitude. 
Aff!rapt  (af-frapO,  v.t.  and  i    [Prefix  <nf  for 

ad,  to,  and  Fr.  f rapper,  to  strike.]  To  strike. 

They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  nffrap.      Spenser. 

Afflray  (af-friO,  n.  [O.Fr.  affrai,  etfroi. 
Mod.  Fr.  effroi,  Pr.  ei^frei,  terror,  and 
formerly  also  outcry,  disturbance,  from  Pr. 
enfreyar,  eefreidar,  to  frighten,  from  L.L. 
eifrxgidare—'L.  ex,  intens.,  and  frigidus, 
cold.  Wedgwood  and  others,  however,  de- 
rive the  word  from  L  fragor,  a  crushing, 
tTomfrag,  root  of  frango,  to  break  (and  u- 
lied  to  £.  break).  Fray  is  an  abbreviated 
form.]  l.fFear. 
Full  of  ghastly  fright,  and  cold  affi^ay.    Spenser. 

Z  A  public  fight ;  a  noisy  quarrel ;  a  brawl; 
a  tumult;  disturbance;  specifically,  in  law, 
the  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
public  place  to  the  terror  of  others.  [A 
fighting  in  private  is  not  in  a  legal  sense  an 
affray.]— Stn.  Quarrel,  brawl,  sciiffie,  en- 
counter, fight  contest^  feud,  tumult  dis- 
turbance. 

Afflray  (af-fri'J,  v.t.  [Fr.  effrayer,  O.  or 
Prov.  Fr.  affraier,  effroyer,  Pr.  eifreyar,  es- 
freidar,  to  frighten.  See  the  noun.]  To 
frighten;  to  terrify;  to  give  a  shock  to. 

The  kettle-drum  and  iar-heard  clarionet 
Affray  his  ears.  Keats. 

AfDnjm  (af-fr&'^rX  n.    One  who  raises,  or 

is  engaged  in,  affrays  or  riots.     'Felons. 

night-walkers, affrayers.'  M.  Dalton.  [Rare.] 
Aflrasrmentt  (af -fragment  X  n.     Same  as 

Affray. 
Alfreiglit  (af-fr&tO.  v.t.    [Prefix  of  for  ad, 

to.  and  freightl    To  hire  a  ship  for  the 

transportation  of  goods  or  freight.    Smart 
Afflrelgllter  (af-fr&t'dr).  n.    The  person  who 

hires  or  charters  a  ship  or  other  vessel  to 

convey  gooda    CraJbh. 
AfllreiglLtment  (af-fr&t'mentX  n.    The  act 

of  hiring  a  ship  for  the  transportation  of 

goods. 
Alfrett  (af-fretO,  n.  [It  affrettare,  to  hasten. 

See  Fbxt,  to  rub.  ]    A  furious  onset  or 

attack. 

With  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affret 
They  rudely  bore  to  ground  both  man  and  horse. 

Spenser. 

AflMctlon  t  (af-frik'shonV,  n.  [  Prefix  of  for 
ad,  to,  and  frietion.'\  The  act  of  rubbing. 
See  Friction.    Boyle. 

AlMended,t  Affrendedt  (af-frend'edX  a- 
Made  friends;  reconciled.  '  Deadly  foes  so 
faithfully  a#riefuisd'    Spenser. 

AttrlKht  (al-fritO,  V.  t.  [A.  Sax.  afyrhtian. 
afyrhtan,  to  affright— prefix  a,  intena,  ana 
fyrhtan,  to  frighten.  See  Fright.]  To 
impress  with  sudden  fear ;  to  frighten ;  to 
teiTify  or  alarm. 

When  in  their  naked,  native  force  displav'd. 

Look  answers  look«  affHgktin£  and  afraid.  Creche. 


Stn.  To  terrify,  trifl^ten,  alarm,  dismay, 
daunt  intimidate,  appal,  shock,  confound, 
dishearten,  dispirit. 

Alb1|^t(af-frirX  «&■  1.  Sudden  or  great  fear; 
terror:  it  expresses  a  stronger  impression 
than  fear  or  a/pptehtngian,  and  perh^^  lass 
than  terror. 

He  looks  behind  him  with  effright,  and  before  bin 
with  despair.  Goldswuth. 

2.  The  cause  of  terror;  a  frightful  object 

The  gods  upbraid  our  sufi'rings. 

By  sending  these  affHghts.        B.  yonsom. 

AflMglitedly  ( af-frif edli X  adv.  In  an 
affrighted  manner;  with  fr^t 

Afflrlgllten  (af-frifnX  v.t.  To  terrify;  to 
affright 

AflMi^tftUt  (af-fHt'fnl),  a.  Terrifying;  ter- 
rible; that  may  excite  great  fear;  drMdfoI. 
*Affrightful  accidents.^  Bp.  HtOL 

Aflngntment  (af-frit^entX  fk  1.  Hie  act 
of  terrifying. 

Since  your  affriihtmtent  (you)  could  not  make  her 
open  unto  you.  Bromte. 

%  The  state  of  being  frightened;  affright; 
terror.  'With  as  much  affrighlment  as  if 
an  enemy  were  near.'    Jet.  Taylor. 

Passionate  words  or  blows  ...  fill  the  child's 
mind  with  terror  and  affrightment.  Locke. 

AOtont  (af-frunf),  v.t.  JFr.  affronter,  to 
encounter  face  to  face— €(/ for  aa,  to.  and  L. 
firons,  frontis,  front,  face. ]  1. 1  Lit.  to  meet 
or  encounter  face  to  face ;  to  confront;  to 
front;  to  face. 

That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  might  here 
Affront  Ophelia.  SJuUt. 

The  seditious  affironttd  the  king's  forces. 

Hayo^ard. 

2.  To  offend  by  an  open  manifestation  oH 
disrespect;  to  insult;  to  offend  by  insolence; 
as,  to  affront  one  by  giving  him  the  lie. 

Only  our  foe. 
Tempting.  nffr^nU  us  with  tus  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity.  MiUmu 

3.  To  put  to  shame  or  confusion;  to  put  oat 
of  countenance:  it  may  be  unintennonaUy. 

AOtont  (af  fruntO^  n.  L  t  Opposition  to  the 
face ;  open  defiance;  encounter. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots;  and.  tc-morrow. 
give  lords  th'  affront.  B.  yonson. 

I  walk'd  about  admired  of  all  and  dreaded 
On  hostile  ground,  noi.e  daring  my  affront. 

Milton. 
2.  An  act  of  an  insulting  or  disrespectful 
character ;  an  open  manifestation  of  diare- 
spect  or  contumely;  an  outrage;  an  insult 
'An  affront  to  our  understanding.'  Addi- 
son. 

Oft  hare  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law  with  fool  affronts.  MOtoH. 

S.  Shame ;  disgrace ;  anything  producing  a 
feeling  of  shame  or  disgrace. 

Antonius  .  .  .  was  defeated,  upon  the  sense  of 
which  affront  he  died  of  grief.  Artutknat. 

—Affront,  Insult,  Outrage.  Affront,  an  In- 
tentional act  of  disrespect,  often  rendered 
the  more  galling  as  being  given  in  the  prea- 
ence  of  others;  insult,  a  direct  and  personal 
attack  intended  to  humiliate  or  aegrad«; 
outrage,  an  insult  or  alfront  of  the  grossest 
kind,  implying  an  extreme  breach  of  the 
laws  of  society.  An  insult  aggravated  by 
personal  violence  becomes  an  outrage. 

Captious  persons  construe  every  innocent  froedoi 
into  an  affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  mmA- 
mositv.  they  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
insults.    Intoxicanon  or  violent  passion  impels  1 


Affront^ 


to  the  commission  of  Mf/mor/ier.  CnsM, 

Afltont^(af-tmnt-«X<>'  [Fr.]  InA«r.(a)front 
to  front;  an  epithet  given 
to  animals  that  face  each 
other  aspectant  on  an  ea- 
cutoheon,  a  kind  of  bearing 
which  is  otherwise  called 
cof\firont4,  and  stands  op- 
posed to  adored.   (6)  Fao- 
Ing  the  spectator,  as  the 
lion  in  the  crest  of  Scot- 
land,  (e)  Applied  to  a  aaT> 
age's  head  uiat  on  a  chaive 
is  fuU  faced. 
AlDrontedlyt(af-frunt'ed-llXa<l«.  In  a  man- 
ner to  affront;  provoUngly.    Bacon. 
Afltt>nter(af-frunt'6rXn.  One  who  aflhmta. 
Afltt>nting(af-fmnt'ingX  a.  Oontomelioaa; 
abusive.    '  Words  affronting  and  reintMtch- 
fuL'    Watts. 

AlDrontingly  (af-fmnt1ng-liX  adv.    In  aa 
affronting  manner. 

Aflttmtlye  t  (sf-frunfivX  a.  Giving  offenc«; 
tending  to  offend;  abusive.  'How  mnch 
more  t^frontive  it  is  to  despise 
South. 

AfltontlYeiien  (af-funtlv-nesX  n. 
quality  that  gives  offcncei    Ask.    (Bare.) 


F&te,  fAr,  fat,  fftll;       me,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  miive;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt.  So.  abune;      f.  Sa  f^. 
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AfftaM  (af -fAsO.  v  t  pret  A  pp.  afiaed;  ppr. 

tgummg.    [L  agutyio^  afutuin-^  for  M, 

to,  and  /wUo,  ^uum^  to  poor  oat]    To 

pvor  opoo :  to  qirinkle,  as  with  a  liquid. 

I  firrt  ^/fk*0d  water  opoo  the  compressed  beans. 

AftuUn  (af -fu'EhonX  n.  L  The  act  of  pour- 
tif  opoo,  or  ntrinUiog  with  a  liqafd,  at 
water  opoo  a  child  in  baptinn. 

Wbea  flM  Jews  t»ptued  their  chUdrea.  in  order 
to  arcnmcWan.  h  seems  to  have  been  indifferent 
vhccker  it  was  done  by  immersion  or  t{ffitsi0H. 

Wktatky. 

t  lo  mtd,  th«  aei  of  pooring  water  on  the 
bodjr  as  a  onratiTO  means,  as  by  a  shower- 
bath,  Ac 

AArt  (Af-fTX  rt    (Fr.  aJUr,  It  <f|Uiar»-L. 
V^for  od.  to,  and  /dM,  faith.]    L  To  be- 
troth ;  to  afflAnce 

Wedded  be  thou  to  the  ha^*  o'^  b^U. 
For  darinc  to  t^Jfy  a  nJf  hty  lord 
UMoibedaufhterofaworthlcMkiac.      Shmk. 

1  To  bind;  to  join. 

fertooal  respects  rather  saam  to  4|^a»e  unto  that 
qraod  Montagu. 

Utf\  (ai'tF),  v.i.    To  tmst;  to  confide. 

I  do  ^^  in  thy  oprightaeas.  SAitM. 

AY***"  (af nnX  ft  L  A  natire  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Al^plumistan.  —2.  The  language  of 
the  Af^ana  — a.  A  kind  of  carriage  blanket 

AftlULB(afgan),a.  Of  or  relating  to  Afghan- 
Manor  Its  people. 

Aflald  (ft-f£ld'X  adv.  rPreflz  a,  on.  and JUld.  1 
L  To  the  field;  in  the  field.  *  We  drore  Meid/ 
Maum, 

WhatkacpaCvrthsoloaf  ^/IM/f     Sir  ft^.  Sewtt 

1  Astray;  <^  (he  ri|^t  path. 

Why  iboald  he  wander  M/tt/d  at  the  ace  of  Afty-firet 

Afllo  t  (•>fflO.  v.t    To  file ;  to  polish  or  re- 

floe.    SeeAFTiLB. 
Afliv  (a-fba  a.  or  adv.    [Prefix  a,  on.  and 

/r*.]    On  lire. 

The  oaatch  b  left  ^rt.        Btmu.  A*  Fi. 

Aiiaitf  (a-flimO.  A-  or  adv.  (Prefix  a.  on,  and 
/ohm.]  Flaming:  glowing.  'AJiame  with 
a  fdory  beyond  that  of  ammw  and  aniethytt ' 
GMvyv^tot 

AlAt  (a-flafX  a.  or  adv.    [Prefix  a,  on.  and 
/«<  ]    On  a  Wei  with  the  ground. 
Ljijr  afl  his  braaches  m/lmi  upon  the  frotmd.  Bat»n. 

Afl&itnt  (a-fUnt'X  a.  or  adv.  In  a  flaunting 
nuinner;  with  showy  equipage  or  dress. 
'His  hat  all  iUsmiiI  and  btfeathered  with 
all  Unda  of  ooloared  plnmea'    CopUy. 

AfilghtytrC  To  be  terrified;  alarmed.  'Her 
herU^fUpftt'    Oomvr. 

Attght^f  «.!    To  terrify;  to  alarm. 

Judas  .  .  .   tooke  a  ipedall  pleasure  to  tee  them 
so  a^f£hitd.  Sir  T.  Mwrt, 

AflOttl  (a-fldt^  adv.  or  a.  [Prefix  a,  on.  and 
pivl  (which  eee).)  L  Borne  on  the  water; 
floating;  swimming ;  as,  the  ship  is  afioaL— 
t  Fiq.  moring;  paa^ig  from  place  to  place; 
to  drcolatlon ;  as,  a  rumour  is  o/loAt— 8.  Un- 
fixed; moYing  without  guide  or  control;  as, 
our  affairs  are  all  af/oat. 
AfiMUn  <a-fdmO.  adv.  or  a.  [Prefix  a.  on,  and 
fvmm.  ]  In  a  foaming  state ;  foaming ;  as. 
the  water  waa  all  ^filav^. 
AfbOt  (a-fnt^  adv.  or  a,  [Prefix  a.  on.  and 
/«! j  L  On  foot ;  borne  by  the  feet ;  in  a 
eoamioQ  to  walk,  eqieciaUy  after  dcknesa. 

He  dutJpgwIsbod  himself  as  a  sick-nurse.  tiO  his 
p«ar  coBtfade  c«i  mftU  a^ain.  Cartytt. 

t  In  aetkm;  in  a  state  of  being  planned  for 
«xscotion ;  aa,  a  design  is  afwA. 
Atan  (a*f6r0.  adv.  [Prefix  a,  at,  and  /on; 
A-iax  wtforv^cBlforan.  Except  as  anautical 
Word  aforv  la  now  obsolete  or  proTincial  In 
an  its  senaca  It  is  almost  uniformly  em- 
ployed In  Scotland  for  6^or».]  Before,  (a) 
la  btmt;  In  the  fore  part;  fpeciflcally  (nattl.). 
la  the  fore  part  of  a  TesseL 

ApfwoacUaf  nifh.  he  reared  hl|fh  ufart 

His  body,  ■sosstroos,  horrible,  and  Tast  S/eruer. 

(ft)  la  lima  foregone  or  past 

U  he  never  draak  wise  m/*re,  k  wiD  ffo  naar  to 
f^iJishaflt.  Ska*. 

(«>  Befbffv.  in  portion. 

WB  yoo  fo  on  m/trt  f  SAol. 

Atet  (a-f4r%  eomj.    Rather  than ;  before. 

4/0rwm 
Eadva  the  tyraany  of  such  a  towDe, 

Aad  MCh  a  pride .    What  wiUyou  dof~ 

T«fl  tnrth.  S.  y»*tson. 

Ate«(a*r6r0.^r»|L    1.  Before,   (a)  In  time. 

If  yom  tfB(cnce  be  not  speedy.  I  shall  be  there 
^^»»»r»«-  ShmM. 

^)  la  poattkm,  station,  or  rank. 


lathcTriatty 


is  ^A^rv  or  after  another. 
Atkttnasimn  Cntd. 


(e)  In  or  into  the  presence  of ;  under  the 
regard  or  notice  of.  '  A/orv  Ood.  I  speak 
simply.'  B.J  omen,  'Notwithstanding  all 
the  dangers  I  laid  a/orv  you.'  B.  Joruon.— 
2.  Naut  before;  more  toward  the  head  of  a 
ship  than ;  further  forward  or  nearer  the 
stem  than ;  as.  aforv  the  windlass.— J/or« 
thv  matt,  applied  to  a  common  sailor  who 
does  du^  on  the  main  deck,  and  haa  no 
special  ofllce  on  board  the  ship. 

Azoregolng  (a-fdr'sd-ingX  a.  Going  before. 
See  I^RBQOINO,  which  is  chiefiy  used. 

Afortband  (a-f6r1iand).  adv.    L   In  time 

prerious ;  bv  previous  provision ;  as,  he  is 

ready  qA^reaond. 

She  is  come  afcrtMrnnd  to  anoint  my  body. 

Mark  >!▼.  8. 

2.  Well  advanced ;  not  behindhand;  hence, 
in  satisfactory  pecuniary  circiuistances;  as. 
he  is  aforvhand  with  the  world.  ^AJvrt- 
Aoiuf  in  all  matters  of  power.'  Bacon.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Aftgementloned(a-f5r1nen-shondXg.  Men- 
tioned before  in  the  same  writing  or  dis- 
course. 

Aforenamed  (a-fdr'n&mdX  a.  Named  be- 
fore. 

Aforesaid  (a-fOr'sedX  a.  Said,  recited,  or 
mentioned  oefore,  or  in  a  preceding  part 

Aforethooflit  (a-fdr'thi^t),  a.  Thought  of 
beforehancT;  premeditated;  prepense;  as, 
malice  {^forethought^  which  is  required  to 
constitute  murder. 

Aforetime  (a-fdr'tim),  adv.  In  time  past; 
in  a  former  time. 

For  whatsoever  things  were  written  ^ftrttim*  were 
written  for  our  learning.  Rom.  rv.  4.' 

Afiame-ca8te,ta.  [ii/ome»<^ore,and0a«(.] 
Premeditated.    Chauotr. 

A  fortiori  (ifor-shi-d'rl).  [L.]  Forastronger 
reason.  In  loi^ie.  a  term  employed  in  aohain 
of  reasoning,  to  imply  that  what  follows  is 
a  more  powerful  argument  than  what  haa 
been  already  adduced.  It  is  also  used  by 
mathematicians  in  the  same  signification. 

Afoul  (a-foulO.  adv.  or  a.  [Prefix  a,  on.  and 
So\d.\  Not  free;  in  collision;  entangled;  as, 
the  brig  ran  aSovX  of  the  steamer. 

Afraid  (a-friUn,  a.  [O.K.  agrayd^  afraydn, 
^kc.  pp.  of  the  obsolete  verb  a^ray,  to 
frighten.  See  Attrat.]  Impressed  with 
fear  or  apprehension ;  fearful :  f oUowed  by 
^  before  the  object  of  fear;  as.  to  be  afraid 
qjT  death. 

Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid. 

Mat.  air.  *7. 

[Afraid  expresses  a  less  degree  of  fear  than 
terrified  or  frightened.  In  colloquial  lan- 
guage /  am  afraid  is  often  nearlv  eouiyalent 
to  I  suspect,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  or  the 
like,  and  is  regularly  used  as  a  kind  of  polite 
introduction  to  a  correction,  objection.  Ac. . 
or  to  make  a  statement  sound  less  positive: 
as,  lam  afraid  you  are  wrong ;  lam  afraid 
that  argument  won't  hold.] 

AfranoeiadO  (a-friln.th&-s)L'THd).  n.  [Sp.] 
A  term  given  to  the  members  of  that  party 
in  Spain  who.  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence (1806  to  1814),  allied  themselves  to  the 
French. 

Afteek    See  Afbit. 

Afkreah  (a-fresh'),  adv.    [Prefix  a.  on.  and 

freeh.}    Anew ;  again ;  after  intermission. 

They  cmdfy  to  themsehres  the  Son  of  Cod  afi^esh. 

Heb.  tL  6. 

AfMc  (af  rik).  a.  Same  as  African.  '  Afric 
shore.'    Muton. 

AMcan  (af  rik-an).  a.  Pertaining  to  Africa. 
—African  hen^,  or  African  bowHringhemp, 
one  of  the  names  of  the  fibre  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Sanveviera  puineentii,  nat 
order  Liliacen.  —African  oak  or  teak,  a  valu- 
able wood  for  some  ship-building  purposes, 
obtained  from  Oldftetdia  africana,  nat 
order  Eophorbiaoeie. 

Atrir^tt  faf  rik-an).  n.  1.  A  native  of  Africa 
Z  'The  African  marigold  {Tagetes  ereeta). 
[Bare.] 

Aftioaalim  (af'rik-an-izm).  n.  A  word, 
phrase,  or  custom  peculiar  to  Africa. 

AfHr*ani«A  (afrik-an-IsX  v.t  1.  To  give  an 
African  clutfacter  to.  —2.  To  place  under 
negro  domination.    BarUett    [American.] 

Afn|Ellt,t  a.    In  fear;  terrified. 

M3rn  herte  is  sore  afright.  Chaucer. 

AMt,  Afteet(af-rit'.  af-r6t0.n.  InJToAam- 
medan  myth,  a  powerful  evil  jinnee  or  de- 
mon.   Written  also  ^reet,  AfriU. 

Afiront  (a-fruntO,  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and 
front}    In  front 

These  four  came  all  afr«nt.  Shak. 

Aft  (aftX  a.  or  adv.  [A.  Sax  oift,  eft,  after, 
behind;  Ooth.  afia^  from  A.  Sax  af,  oef. 


Ooth.  af^'&.nf.  See  Ama.]  Naui.  a  word 
used  to  denote  position  at  or  near,  or  direc- 
tion towards  the  stem  of  a  ship;  as,  the  afi 
part  of  the  ship ;  haul  aft  the  main  sheet, 
that  is.  further  towards  the  %inxvu—Fore 
and  aft,  the  whole  length  of  a  ship.— JhyAt 
aft,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  stem. 

Aftk  Aften  (aft,  afn),  adv.  Oft;  often. 
[Scotch.] 

Aftoastle  (affkas-l),  n.  NauL  an  elevation 
on  the  after-part  of  ships  of  war.  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting:  opposed  ioforecaHU. 

After  (aft'6r).  a.  [A.  Sax  c^ter,  a  compar. 
fromfl(/.  K  of,  -(^  being  the  compar.  syllable, 
seen  as  ther  in  whether,  hither,  as  der  in 
under.    See  Or.]    1.  Later  in  time ;  subse- 

auent;  succeeding;  as.  an  qfter  period  of 
f e :  in  this  sense  often  combined  with  the 
following  noun;  as.  after-age$.—2.  Naut 
more  aft,  or  towards  the  stem  of  the  ship; 
as,  the  ((fter  sails;  <^fter  hatchway. 
After  (affdrX  prep.  L  Behind  in  place;  as, 
men  placed  in  a  line  one  c^fter  another.— 
2.  Later  in  time ;  as,  c{fter  supper.  [This 
word  often  precedes  a  sentence,  as  a  govern- 
ing preposition. 

^f/ier  I  am  risen  again,  I  wlU  go  before  yon  Into 
Galilee.  Mat  sxvi.  3a.] 

&  In  pursuit  of ;  tnsearchof;'engaged  about; 
with  or  in  desire  for. 

4A^  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  outt 

1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 
Ye  shall  not  go  <|/lirr  other  gods.     Deut  vt  14. 

As  the  hart  panteth  qfttr  the  water-brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  <i/Krr  thee.  O  Cod.  Ps.  ahi.  i. 

4.  In  imitation  of.  or  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  <nfter  a  model; 
<Vter  the  antique;  after  Raphael —6.  Ac- 
cording to;  in  proportion  to;  in  accordance 
with.    '4/tor  its  Intrinsic  value.'    Bacon. 

O  Lord  deal  not  with  us  tf/Urr our  sins  .  .  .  Neither 
reward  us  a/ier  our  iniquitiies.     Common  Prajftr. 

0.  According  to  the  direction  and  influence 
of ;  according  to  the  demands  or  appetites 
of. 

For  if  ye  lire  t^/ltr  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die. 

Rom.  viiL  13. 

7.  Below  in  rank  or  excellence;  next  to;  as, 
after  Shakspere  I  class  Milton  as  our  great- 
est poet  — 8.  Conceming;  as.  to  inquire  after 
a  person.— ./I/tor  aU,  when  all  haa  been 
taken  into  view,  and  there  remains  nothing 
more  to  be  added;  at  last;  in  fine;  upon  the 
whole;  at  the  most;  notwithstandmg ;  as, 
after  dU,  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 

After  (aff «rX  adv.    L  Later  in  time;  after- 
wards ;  as,  it  was  about  the  space  of  three 
hours  after. 
First,  let  her  show  her  Csce,  and  t{fter  speak.  SAoM. 

2.  Behind ;  in  pursuit ;  as,  to  follow  after. 
*  111  o^ler.'  Shdk.  [Though  apparenthr  an 
advein  the  word  is  often,  however.  reaUv  a 
preposition,  the  object  being  understood.] 
After-ace  (aft'^-ftj).  n.  a  later  age  or  time: 
posterity.  'For  ail  succeeding  time  and 
after^ige.'    Oldham. 

To  ajttr-agt  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man. 
That  with  smooth  air  couldst   humour  best  our 
tongue.  MiU0H. 

Most  commonly  used  in  the  pIuraL 

What  an  opinion  will  t^/itr-agu  entertain  of  their 
religion  t  Addiscn. 

After-Mrth  (aft'6r.b6rthX  n.  That  which 
is  excluded  from  the  uteras  after  the  birth 
of  a  child ;  it  includes  the  placenta,  part  of 
umbilical  cord,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum.    Called  also  SecundxnM. 

After-body  (aft'6r-bo-di).  n.  That  part  of 
a  ship's  hull  which  is  abaft  the  midships  or 
dead-flat,  as  seen  from  the  stem.  The  term 
is,  however,  more  particularly  used  in  ex- 

Sressing  the  figure  or  shape  of  that  part  of 
lie  ship. 

After- onrthent  (aff6r-b«r-TBenX  n.  The 
after-birth:  a  term  frequently  employed  in 
the  depositions  relating  to  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1688. 

After-eaMn  (af t'dr-kab-in).  n.  The  best  or 
stem  cabin  of  a  vesseL  Sometimes  called 
the&iZoon. 

After-dap  t  (aft'6r-klap).  n.  An  unexpected 
subsequent  event;  something  happening 
after  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
'  Those  dreadful  after-dape. '    South. 

After-come  (aff^r-kumX  n.  What  comes 
after ;  consequence.  '  And  how  are  you  to 
stand  the  c^er-com« r    Hogg.    [Scotch.] 

After-coet  (af f 6r-kost).  n.  Later  cost ;  ex- 
pense after  the  execution  of  the  main  de- 

After-crop  (aff6r-krop),  n.  The  second 
crop  in  the  same  year. 


ch,  dkatn;     «h,  Sc  lodk;     g.  go;     j,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sln^;     TB,  (Aen;  th,  thin;    w,  tdg;    wh,  toAig;    sh.  a^ure.— See  KXT. 
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After-damp  (aff ftr-dampX  n.  Choke-damp 
or  carbonic  acid,  found  in  coal-mines  after 
an  ezplodon  of  ' fire-damp'  or  li|^i  oartnir- 
ettednydrogen. 

Aftor-deslgned  (aff «r-d«-8lnd),  a.    In  law, 
designed  or  specified  afterwards. 
After-eye  (aft-^r-f  X  v.e.    To  keep  one  in 
riew. 

Thou  shouldst  have  mad*  Urn 
As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  let 
To  ^/Irrwgv  him.  SJIiaJk. 

After-0Md  (afr«r.fMX  n.  Tbe  grass  that 
grows  after  the  first  crop  has  been  mown, 
and  not  cut  a  second  tune  as  after-math, 
bat  fed  off.    [Prorincial] 

Aftersame  (aff 6r-gim),  n.  A  Bubseqoent 
game  or  expedient;  a  plan  laid  after  the 
original  scheme  has  faUed. 

Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  proTCd  abortlre; 
Still  there  remains  an  t^ttrgmme  to  play.  AidiMn. 

Att^T'OBMB  (affto-grasX  n.  The  second 
crop  oTffrass  nrom  lands  which  have  been 
previously  mowed  the  same  year. 

Afker-frlef  (aff 6r-gr6f),  n.    Grief  fbUowing 

on  the  first  ootborst 

There  are  ^/Itr-gri^  .  .  .  which  leave  behind 
them  scars  never  to  oe  ellaced.  Stutk^. 

After-fprowth  (af fto-grOthX  n.  A  second 
growuor  crop  springing  up  after  a  proTions 
one  has  been  removed ;  hence,  any  form  or 
development  naturally  arising  after  any 
olumffe,  social  or  moraL  'Th/bv^wr-grtnoths 
which  would  have  to  be  torn  up  or  broken 
through.'    J.  S.  Mill 

AfterHmard  (aff  «r-gilrd),  n.  In  the  f%avy, 
the  seamen  who  are  stationed  on  the  poop 
and  quarter-deck  of  vessels  to  attend  and 
work  the  after-sails,  Ac 

After-help  (aft'^-helpX  n.  Secondary  help; 
subsidiary  cause.    Sir  B.  Sandys. 

Afterllllld  (efTto-hindX  adv.  [AfUr,  and 
Aind,  as  in  beAtnd.]  Afterwards.  Written 
•ho  A/lerhin,  A/terhint    [Scotch.] 

After^Old  (afr«r-hdld).  n.  NatU.  that  por- 
tion of  the  hold  lying  behind  the  mainmast 

The  Cimtivm  was  in  flames,  the  steward  havinff  set 
ire  to  her  while  stealing  mm  out  of  the  afUr^Md, 

After-lU>pe  (aft'6r-h0pX  n.    Future  hope. 

B,  Jomon. 
After-honre  (afTte-ourzX  nj><.  Hours  that 

foUow ;  time  following.    '  That  aSttt-lwvert 

with  sorrow  chide  us  not'    Shak. 
AfterlngB  (aff «r-ingzX  n.  02.    L  The  last 

ndlk  drawn  in  milking:  stronngs.— 2.  Latter 

part  of  a  series  of  events. 

These  arc  ^e  aflervigx  ti  Ctaas£%  sufTerinffs. 

BfTHaU. 

After-leairlzigi  (af f 6r-16-vingzX  n.  p{.  Be- 
fuse.     Wtaie. 

After-lUb  (aff «r-mx  n.  L  Future  life;  re- 
mainder of  life. 

My  dead  ftce  would  vex  her  ^/ttr-i(/k,    Ttmtysmt. 
S.  The  life  after  death. 

After-lore  (affte-luvX  n.  Second  or  future 
love. 

Aftennatll  (aft'dr-mathX  n.  lAfUr  and 
nujUK.  See  M  atb.  ]  A  second  mowing  of  grass 
from  the  same  land  in  the  same  season. 
Also  called  LatUrmath,  Rmoen.  or  Rowett, 
and  in  some  places,  when  left  long  on  the 
ground.  Fog. 

After-mennoned  (aft-6r-men'shond),  a. 
Mentioned  or  to  be  mentioned  af terwufds ; 
as,  the  after-mentioned  persons. 

Aftermost  (aft'^r-mOstX  a.  tuperl  [A.  Sax. 
<xfteme*t,  aftermett,  a  double  superlative, 
meet  being  from  ma-^tt,  two  superlative  suf- 
fixes. The  termination  has  become  falsely 
assimilated  to  most  See  Hutdmost.]  Hind- 
most :  natU.  nearest  the  stem :  opposed  to 
/oremofft 

Aftemess  (aff 6r-nesX  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing or  coming  after.    [Rare/I 

Afternoon  raff 6r-n5n).  n.  'The  part  of  the 
day  which  foUows  noon,  between  noon  and 
evening. 

Afternoon  (aff  dr-ndnX  a.  Relating  to  the 
after  part  of  the  day;  as,  the  ^^eemoon 
watch. 

After-note  (aff^r-ndt),  n.  In  muHc,  the 
second  or  unaccented  note,  the  first  of  every 
two  being  naturally  accented ;  one  or  more 
small  notes  that  are  not  appoggiaturae,  but 
belong  to  the  preceding  instosd  of  the  suc- 
ceeding note. 

After-pains  (af fdr-p&nzX  n.  pi.  The  pains 
which  succeed  childbirtn. 

After-part  (aff«r-pirtX  n.  L  The  latter 
part— 2.  NatU.  the  part  of  a  ship  towards 
the  stem. 

After-peak  (aft'to-p^kX  n.  Naut  the  con- 
tracted part  of  a  vessel's  hold,  which  lies  in 


the  run  or  aftermost  portion  of  the  hold : 
in  contradistinction  to  the  fore-peak. 

After-pieoe  (afr6r-p^X  ".  A  sndrt  drama- 
tic entertainment  performed  after  the  prin- 
<^;>al  performanoe. 

After-proof  (aft'to-prOf X  n.  Subaeouent 
proof  or  evidence;  a  fact  or  piece  of  evidence 
subsequently  becoming  known. 

After-rake  (af  f  to-r&k),  n.  Naut  that  part 
of  the  hull  of  a  vessel  which  overhangs  the 
after-end  of  the  keeL 

After-aall  (af f  6r-s&lX  n.  Naut  one  of  the 
sails  on  the  main  ana  mixsen  masts. 

After-stndy  (aff 6r-stu-diX  n.  A  study  sub- 
sequent to  another,  or  that  is  undertaken 
at  some  future  time. 

As  a  slender  introduction  to  the  a/Ur-stutfy  of  logic, 
H  U  not  to  be  despised.  J*r  ty.  HamHton. 

After-swarm  (aff «r-swiirroX  n.  A  swarm 
of  bees  which  leaves  the  hive  after  the  first 

After-taste  (aff  6r-tastX  n.  A  taste  which 
succeeds  eating  or  drinking. 

After-thonglit  (aff «r-th»tx  n.  Befleetion 
after  an  act;  some  consideration  that  occurs 
to  one's  mind  too  late,  or  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  act  to  which  it  refers. 

4/ter'thoueht,  and  idle  care. 
And  doubts  of  motley  hue,  aiad  dark  despair. 

D$y«Um, 

After-time  (aft'6r-tImX  n.  Succeeding 
time. 

IVheresoever  I  am  song  or  told. 
In  e^fUr-Hmt,  this  also  shall  be  known.     rcwMOVMi. 

More  commonly  used  in  the  pluraL 

The  mere  possession  of  a  fief,  or  even  of  a  dignity, 
though  orMnaUy  •  means  of  acquiring  nobility,  did 
not  <M  itself  confer  it  in  afUr-times,.      Brotigham. 

Afterward,  Afterwards  (aff 6r-w6rd,  aff - 
dr-wdrdzX  <ide.  [A  Sax.  afUrweard.  See 
Ward.]    In  later  or  subsequent  time. 

After-wise  (aff to-wis),  a.  Wise  after  the 
event;  wise  when  it  is  too  late;  after-witted. 

There  are  such  as  we  may  call  the  o/fer-sruv.  who, 
when  any  project  fails,  foresaw  all  the  mconveniences 
that  would  arise  from  it,  though  they  kept  their 
thoughts  to  themselves.  Addiscn. 

After-Wit  (afftowitX  n.  Wisdom  that 
comes  too  late. 

There  is  no  recalling  of  whafs  gone  and  past;  so 
that  t^/Ur*wii  ^maieik  too  late  when  the  mischief  is 
done.  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 

4/t*r-wiU  are  dearly  bought. 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought    SouthmHl. 

After-witted  (aft'«r-wit-edX  a.  Character- 
ized by  after-wit;  circumspect  when  it  is 
too  late;  after-wise. 

Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  slodifuU  and  un- 
lusty  to  labour  .  .  .  aJUr-iuitttd  (as  we  call  it),  un- 
circumqiect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash.      TyndaU. 

After-jrard  (aff 6r-vttrdX  ^  ^^mL  a  yard 
belon^ng  to  the  miszen-mast 

Aft-meal  (aff mel),  n.    A  meal  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  main  meal,  as  dessert  to  dinner; 
an  after  or  late  meaL 
At  a/t-meals  who  shall  pay  for  the  wine  t    Thyntu. 

Aftmost  (aft'mdstX  a.  NauL  situated 
nearest  the  stem. 

Aft-ward  (aff w6rdX  adv.  Naut  towards 
the  stem  or  hinder  part  of  a  vesseL 

Aga  (&'gaX  n.  [Turk,  aghd,  a  great  lord, 
commander.]  In  the  Tniklsh  dominions,  a 
commander  or  chief  officer.  The  title  is 
given  to  various  chief  officers,  whether  civil 
or  military,  also  to  great  landholders,  and 
to  the  higher  officers  of  the  sultan's  seraglio. 
Spelled  also  Agha. 

Agabanee  (ag-a-ba'neX  n.  A  cotton  fabric 
embroidered  with  silk  made  in  Aleppo. 

Again  (a-genO,  adv.  [O.E.  agen;  A.  Sax. 
dg^  dgegn,  onaegn,  ongedn,  again;  gHi, 
gedn,  gem,  against.  See  AOAINST.]  1.  A 
second  tune;  once  more. 

I  will  not  mgatM  curse  the  ground.     Gen.  viiL  ai. 

2.  On  another  occasion. 

For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time, 
Thou  art  mv  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  theet  Ana 
mgatH,  I  wul  be  to  him  a  lather,  and  he  shall  be  to 
measont  And^^aM,  .  .  .  Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  him.  Heb.  t.  s« 

3.  On  the  other  hand;  on  the  contrary. 

The  one  is  my  sovereign       .... 

the  other  again 

Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged. 

A  Moreover;  besides;  further. 

Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arcn  one,  Cranmer.         ikak. 

6.  In  return;  back;  in  answer;  in  restitution. 

I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows; 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again.  Shak. 

Bring  us  word  again  which  way  we  shall  go. 

Deut.  L  sa. 
a  Anywhere  else;  in  any  other  place. 

There  is  not  in  die  world  again  such  a  spring  and 


seminary  of  brave  military  people  as  ia  Engfaad. 
Scotlana,  and  Ireland.  Smtmt. 

[The  general  idea  involved  in  this  word  is 
that  of  return  or  repetitton;  as  in  these 
phrases— jsive  it  back  again;  give  him  as 
much  agavn,  that  is.  the  same  quantiiy  once 
more  or  repeated,  ic.  There  is  an  idioma- 
tic use  ef  the  word  in  such  phrases  as,  he 
struck  it  till  it  rung  again,  implving  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  or  actor,  and  re- 
dprocsl  action  <»*  return  on  that  of  the  ob- 
ject 

He  latigfaed  till  the  glasses  oo  the  sideboard  rang 
again.  IHeJketu.} 

—Again  and  again,  often ;  with  freqneat 
repetition. 

This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hatl  J I  md 
Ings ;  it  must  be  repeated  <V*<M  OM^  <V*^*- 


Again  (a-g&n',  a-gen^X  prep.    [O.B.  and  Be] 

1.  Against. 

Through  treaaoo,  ^gmin  him  wroogbL     SiMl^n. 

2.  Toward;  in  the  directloa  to  meet 

And  praide  him  for  to  side  ^gmim  dM  < 


Againlniy  t  (a-ginliiX  «•  t    To  redeon. 

We  hopeden  that  he  should  have  ^gaimtamgAt 
Israel  WicJk^. 

Againrlslng  t  (a-gin'iix-lngX  n.  Besorreo- 
non.  'The  againrieing  of  deede  men.' 
Wickiife. 

Againsawt  (a-g&n'ssX  n.    Contradiction. 

Againsayt  (a-gen^siX  v.t  fAgain  tor 
againetf  and  tag.}  To  gainsay.  For  extract 
see  under  Aoaikstakd. 

Against  (a-genst'X  pvvp.  [O.B.  Oifonee, 
ayene,  agavne,  ongaenee,  A  Sax.  td-gegnee, 
against  The  e«  is  an  adverbial  or  genit  ter- 
mination and  the  ( does  not  property  bek»g 
to  the  word,  having  been  added,  like  that 
in  amidst,  betwieet  The  A  Sax.  gegn,  again 
or  against,  is  only  used  tn  compounds;  it  is 
the  same  as  gain  in  aaintau,  IceL  gegn.  8w. 
gen,Q.gegen,aigtdim.]  L  Opposite  in  piaee; 
abreast;  as.  a  ship  is  against  the  mouUi  of  a 
river :  in  this  sense  it  is  often  preceded  1^ 
over. 

Aaron  Ifehted  tfie  lunps  thereof  emer  agmitue  the 
candlestick.  Nan.  vilL  ). 

2.  In  opposition  to;  in  contrariety  to ;  ad- 
verse or  hostile  to;  as,  twenty  votes  againgt 
ten ;  this  change  of  measures  is  againtt  us; 
agakkst  law,  reason,  or  public  opinioa. 
His  hand  will  be  against  every  man.     Gen.  zvi.  n. 

Z.  Towards  or  upon ;  so  as  to  meet ;  in  an 
opposite  direction  to;  aa,  to  strike  against 
a  rock;  the  rain  beats  amUnet  the  wmdow; 
to  ride  against  the  vrmd— A  Bearing  or 
resting  upon;  as,  to  lean  against  a  wuL— 
6.  In  provision  for ;  in  prepwation  for. 

Against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this. 

Jn.  sL  7- 
—Aaainst  time,  as  in  the  phrases,  a  match 
aaaxnst  Usne,  a  race  aaamst  time,  «<gw«ft— 
that  some  specified  things  have  to  be  done 
or  distance  run  before  the  dose  of  a  given 
time. 

I  always  felt  as  if  I 
titne. 


riding  a  race  agmimst 
DicJttns. 


Againstandt(a-gen'standXe.t  [AMi«nfor 
againtt,  and  stand.^  To  oppose;  to  with- 
sund. 

Agalt  (a-g&t^.  ode.    Same  as  Agate. 

AgaliUTtta  (a-ga-lak'ti-aX  «.  (Or.  a,  priv., 
and  gaia,  galactos,  milk.1  A  deficiency  of 
mQk  in  a  mother  after  child-birth. 

Agal-agal  (il'gal-&'galX  n.  Same  as  Agar- 
agar. 

AgalazyCag'a-lak-siXvL  SameaaAoatacfia. 

Agalloon(agal-okXn.  ^ame  us  AgaUoektan. 

AjgallOCbmn  (a-gaiaok-umX  n.  [Or.  aged- 
(ocKon.  Origin  unknown.]  A  name  given  to 
two  kinds  of  fragrant  wood  hugely  used  by 
the  orientals  as  supplying  a  perfume.  The 
agallochum  of  Cocbin-ChinAis  obtained  from 
Moexylon  Agatlochum.  a  leguminous  tree 
growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  that 
country;  while  the  Indian  variety  b  the 
wood  of  AquHaria  AgtMoeha,  a  Isvge  tree 
inhabiting  Silhet  Both  wooda  abound  in 
resin  and  an  essential  oQ  which  yield  the 
highlv  esteemed  perfume  used  as  inossHe 
in  reUffious  ceremonleSb  Agallocham  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  atanus-tree  of  Scrip- 
ture. Called  also  Ag€d^ioood,  SagU-wooa, 
Lign-aloes,  and  Calambae. 

Agalina  (a-gaTmaX  n.  [Or.,  an  image.]  In 
taw,  the  impression  or  image  of  anyuilng 
upon  a  seaL 

Agalmatoltte  (a-oal-mat'd-mx  n.  (Or. 
aaakna,  image,  and  lithoe,  stonci)  A  name 
grren  to  a  soft  stone  found  in  China  and 
resembling  steatite.  It  is  a  clay-slate  al> 
tered  by  heat,  and  by  the  addition  of  alka- 


Fftte,  ftr,  fat,  f^U;        me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bQlI;       oH,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abwie;     f,  Sc  try. 
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IM  fr<a  th«  deeoQiHlllim  of  lolipU'.  It 
<-Ti'n'—  DO  Bugndk,  bat  oUtsrwfM  bw 
(b*  cteneUn  of  MmUM.  It  od  Da  cm 
with  tlu  knlfd  n'*^  poliibad  i  BUd  to  rithi* 
I)  tbB  tMinad  Imo  woifci  ot  wtiU  En- 
MfM  aeon*,  pwoda^  Ac  Cilled  ilK 
nrn'Hte'u,  £ant(toiH,  ud  Ptv^^l*- 

iftl-mod  (I'nl-nnid).  B.  iUhuUt  cor- 
nipMIaAa£-H«ad.1   8«  AauLooRint. 

iBak(i«'B-iuh'^  (SitUxDUutaiOiiIiisi.) 
J  fMO*  of  mun  wiiTlui  npUIes,  lunlljr 
Inulda  jt.  anptiaca  chaiiBst  It!  colour 
U«  tba  chui»leo[L 

inma  (■s'ltB-C).  «.  pi.  [Or.  a,  ptlT.,  ud 
fdflut,  Duma^.]  A  auae  glTeu  byumft 
Mtbon  to  tho  Uria  dlvldoB  of  Oownlsu 
or  sTptiicuiile   plant*,  vhtcb  wsi*  tap- 

Kid  torocitir  to  ba  altlunit  the  aeiei  ot 
Bora  parieet  plaola. 
iHBl  (ic'HBl),  n.    {NMira  nuna.]    Tha 


Pttjitua  crtpiia  **,iiB  Iptgreatlng  gnllMlorial 
ibi,  ttmUl  GtuMb,  a  utiTa^Sautli  Ama- 
llc*.  often  callsd  tha  Eoldm-brautod  tmm- 
patcv.  It  ia  ot  tb£  aixa  ot  %  phaaiant,  nuu 
irlUl yiat  ipaad,  la  aaill;  taniHl.  and  be- 


■.  |ar.a,prlT.,uidaatH(, 

L  applied  to  npnxfuctloa 

wltbool  Iba  eoofnm  of  indlildiuJa  of  tha 

opporita  lai,  aa  ^  Oaaloii,  butdlog,  ancrit- 


nanlBH.  1   In  mL  ^pliad  to 
wttbou  Iba  eoofnm  of  indl' 


m  (a-s«m'l-dn  IL  pi.    [J^mn.  the 
mlliArd,andOr.  tueifTcaembljincc-] 


palatal  tMth,  a 

•Un,  and  bj  the 

caUiL     There  ac*  manr  nDeta  round  both 

In  the  Old  and  In  the  Nev  World.     See 

ifaaaM  (•('■m  titi  n.  [Oi  n,  priT.,  and 
jmHa. mairUse.]  ODewhodoeanotmarr]': 
ana  obo  raduea  or  reject!  mairlige.  '  .^j^ 
HiA  and  wllfiil  rejeclan  ot  matrimony. ' 
Fm,  fcot  ^tr  Martyn 

*t"~l|  riMl«  (»<ani'A-]en'»ali).  n.  [Or. 
a,  prtr,  foaua.  maiTlaa*.  andfinctit,  rapro- 
dacttat.]  ta  roof,  tbe  production  ot  jood^ 
wulMMU  the  conama  at  tiM  seiM,  on*  ot 
thapbaBom*&aofall«natefuMntkin;par- 

Ataaofnatlc  (a^ns^len-ankk  a.  Ot 
or  |-- fa<-i-f  to  aganMynaala;  prodnoed 

'ninirifl  (ac'au-old),  a.    Perulnlng  to  the 

4cmcnti  (aa'atn-iui  a.  [Or.  a,  D«a. .  and 
faaiei;  ntarnacfl.  1  In  Aet.  of  or  pertklnlne 
u  tha  Aam>X<™°l>  »")■ 

AnMBtana<ac-a-panthiu),  fL  loro^pf. 
Iota,  and  «uaa.  a  Oower.]  A  mali  Renni 
irf  onaoHDtal  ^aott  bakiDfliii  to  Ui*  ut 
MdB  l,lll«g«»  The  qieelae  are  perennial 
hart*  btn  OoBtb  Africa,  irlth  lai^  ombeli 
of  Mfbt  tdiH  lowcn  Tlwjr  ban  b«D 
loag  ts  cBltlTBtlon. 

Affwa  (a^pO.  «<■.  or  a.    [PnBi  s,  on.  and 

CI. 

*?2 


atlon;  harhig  the  m 


fa-pa  ■.  (Qr.afi^.Ioinul  Among 
Mr*  duMluu  •  i!>»^^  or  hut 
r,  baldbeti 


AgwftiitM  (ag-a-at),  n.  (Attar  a  Datnnllat 
IgiSfXii  A  name  aometimea  (iren  to  tha 
turqnDiaa,  mora  eapedall]'  Uw  floa  bine 
ntiatj  ot  that  atone. 

AnT>«BrOt'cir-K'rair),ii.  llMuatlTename 
or  Cajloii  moBor  BeD«l  lilngUaa,  a  dried 
•ea-wMd,  tbe  QraeOana  tiehmiMti,  much 
■tied  In  tiie  >aat '  


"if. 


I  ot  SaiiBBCIa,  whara  thli 
ttmgoj  Bboonded.!  One  ot  Ibe  fmul  that 
torm  the  gnnui  Agaiicna.  Bf  tbe  old  berbal- 
lili  the  name  had  a  wider  taoge,  *— ■'"■""!; 
tha  Dorky  forma  (rawlDg  on  trvjilu  of  Inea, 
like  the  'female  agailo' (^otyponia  i^fieim^ 
aliiV  to  wblch  tta«  word  wu  oiltlDally  ■(>• 
pllal.  SeaAiUKioiiBandPoLipaBDg.— kjo- 
rit  minrrat  feuitfiTin  millr,  <a  mamualn- 
mtat,  one  ot  the  poreat  ot  tha  DatlreoarboD- 
tttt  of  llnia,tannd  olileflj  In  the  cMlanf  meka 


L  IFrom  AgoriaiM, 


ma;  be  madaaaUKht  ru  to  Boat  la  water,  auu 
at  vhlch  the  ancleniB  are  aappnaad  to  haTe 
made  their  Ooatlni  brtcka  It  li  a  hrdrated 
■lUcala  ot  magneiliun.  rolled  irltb  lime,  ala- 

AgUtoU  {«a-rlib^^B,^ 

a  genu  ot  tungL]    Tha  mi.        .  _  _ 

Hre,a  Eonut  of  coral  madraporea,  10  named 
from  their  reaemblanca  to  raiuhrooma. 

JUulomi  (a«tM->I"Iin,  n.  jd.  A  group  of 
fungi  baring  tha  tnUt-bearliu  aurface  ar- 
ranged In  radiating  glll^  aa  In  the  muih- 
roomi  and  toad-atooli, 

Harlmu  (a-garOk-uiX  n.  [See  Asuia.)  A 
large  and  important  ganiu  of  fungi,  ohaiac- 
tarlEed  bi  harlns  a  lleahi  cap  or  pilena.  and 
a  uombar  ot  radlathic  platea  w  gllla  on 


majorltj  of  . .... 

atemi,  but  aome  are  attached  to  the  ob]ecU 

on  wUeb  thejp — i- .....--..—    -. 

thonauid  apeolei 

ranged  In  tl 

Roloarof  the 
incple,  or  bl 
idiblellkett 
Mftrii).  and 

-ood,  while  0 

polaononi.    Sea  UuraROOIi. 
Afkat.    See  A<»1ST. 
A«HtTle  (a^aatrikX  a.  [Or.  a,  wlthont,  and 

gatUr,  gatint,  bellj.  ]    Wlthotit  a  •tomash 

or  proper  Inteadn  al  canal,  aa  the  Upa-worm. 
Amte(a-g*tO.  cdi.    [Prtri(a,0D,and7ato, 

a  road,  a  war.     tea  Oin.]    On  the  waj; 

(olng;  agoing;  In  motion.     'Set  blma^ota 

anln.'    Old  play.    'Bet  the  bella  wbm.' 

ODtffravt.    [Old  and  ProTbiclal  EngUib  and 

JlKAl«  (ag'it),  n.  (Fr  ojiaM;  L  ocAatai^  be- 
caoae  tound  near  a  rlrer  ot  that  name  to 
Bidlj.]  1  A  alllceoaa  eeml  -  pellucid  eom- 
ponnd  mineral,  coniiatingotbandaorUjen 
of  Tarloni  coloun  blended  blether,  the 
bate  geoerallr  being  ehaloedonj'.  end  IMi 
mixed  with  raiiable  propoztlona  of  |aaper, 
ametbjM,  qnarti,  opal,  heliotrope,  and  car- 
nellan.  The  Tarjlng  manner  to  which  tiieae 
material!  are  atruged  canae*  the  agata 
wbenpoUibedtoaianmeiomechanMteiMic 


..reheldatflnt  without 

aeaadaL  bat  attarwarda  bafaig  abnaed.  they 
wv«  iiiMiilimiiml  at  Ibe  Ccimcil  of  CatUuge, 

ApVMoa*  (ar»pem«-iitx  •>-  t«r.  apiw*. 
iBvt,  and  — ^  abodejrom  iiMBj,to  remain.  J 
Aa  aha4*  a<  tore;  an  aaodatlon  of  moi  and 


.,  .  he  une  ante,  tbe  atar 
agate,  tbe  moaa  agate,  the  clouded  agate. 
Ac  In  aome  uitaa  Tegetabln  or  aidmal 
remalni  have  been  obeerred  imbedded. 
Agate  la  chleUr  fonnd  In  trai^TOcka  and 

SKI 


Obatatato  to  Saion;.  WMC«  al 


i  to  produce  atiiking  niletlai 
iu  vu>uH>  tu  uieaa  ttonei.  In  aootland  alao 
thej  are  cut  and  poUahed,  under  tha  name 
ot  attltk  pMlit.  Tbat  are  uaed  tor  ringi. 
aeal%  cnpa.  boada,  bolea.  handlei  of " 


Lt  to  theae  atcoea  when 


%.  An  fnttrumentuaed  by  gold  wlre-drawen. 
ao  called  from  Che  agate  In  the  middle  ot  it. 
S.  Aavt  the  ap  tor  the  pircta  ot  the  com- 
paaa-oarda,  n  named  becaoaa  formed  ot  a 
hard  aUlcaotu  atone,  a  chaleadcn;  or  oar- 
nellas,  Ac — I.  In  priMlng.  a  kind  ot  type, 
caltod  alao  Jl«»|r  (which  aee), 

*  lathi  ■  (ag'a-thii).  a.    Same  aa  Doounani. 

As&UiadlHugil  (vath-e-di"nionl  n.  fOr. 
oirMlei,  good,  ana  dBimAi,  a  antrlL  ]  The 
good  gauna  or  apblt.  a  dirlnlt]'  to  whom 
the  ancient  tlnnkt  drank  a  cup  ot  unniiud 
wine  at  (be  end  ot  areiT  repaaL 

AntIIOgmK(B.ga-tbOB'mal  n.  ISr  o^IAci. 
plaaaant,  and  MmJ,  nnell.]     A  genua  of 

S-  lotM,  nat.  order  Kutices,  natlvei  ot  the 
pe  of  Good  Hope,    The  KalDii  mli  the 

dried  and  powdered  lea  vet  ot  A.  piiltltUa 

with  tbe  greaae  with  which  they  imear  their 

bodlea,  giViog  Uiem  a  imell  unbearable  by 

EuTopeani. 
l«»t£ot«g(a-gath'o-(«»,iL    lai.agaCluaii. 

elcellanoe.]    A  genua  of  planta  found  to 

India,  nat  order  Oentlanicoie.     Tbe  A. 

CAfroyta  ia  the  oflctoal  eAlnlta  (which  Ke) 
itMataUM  (ag-tt-lf'tr-tuX  a.     [E.  agaU, 

ud  L  /ero,  to  produce.]     Containing  ur 

producing  agate*.    Oois. 
^Una  (tglt-to),  n.    ArtaiDlng  to  or  le- 

Hmbllns  agate. 
AgatliB  (aa'U-IiV  e.t.  To  change  toto  agate. 

— .d«>ti>>dTn>0(f,  a  ktod  of  bonutone  fonoed 

by  pebifaotion. 
jMj  (ag-it-l),  a.    Ot  (he  nature  ot  agate. 

'An  offaiy  fitot.'    Woottiatrd. 
AgftTe<a«i'v«),  n.     [Or  ivouci,  noble.]    A 

genu  ot  planta,  nat  order  Amairllidaces. 

cemprabendlng  the  American  aloe,     Tlie 

planta  are  generally  large,  and  hare  a  maa- 

alTe  toft  of  Beihy  learea  with  a  ipiny  apex. 

before  flowering.  When  thii  takei  ptoca 
tbe  tall  flowering  item  apringa  from  tbe 
centra  of  the  tuft  of  leavet,  and  growa  very 
rapidly  until  it  reachea  a  height  of  IS,  SO, 
or  e>en  M  feet,  bearing  lowardi  the  end  a 
large  nr— *—-*  * — ■-  -    ■  ' — — 


hnportant  uodud 

tog  ilBm  la  Jnat  rea^rto 
ducet,  when  fermented,  a 


tolMl.  Tbliyieldami 


bltog  cider,  caUcd  by  the  tledaana  jxilfiie. 
The  Bhrea  of  the  leavea  are  tomed  Into 
thread  and  ropea,  and  an  extract  of  the 
leave!  la  oied  aa  a  inbatltnte  for  eoap:  tbe 
flowet4tem,  when  withered,  ii  cut  up  toto 
illoet  to  torm  raaor-atnpi. 
AmMdl  (a^iid"),  pp.  or  a.  [Thia  may  be 
either  a  word  todependantly  formed  from 
prefli  a,  on  or  at,  and  the  noun  jw-at 
gaie,  or  ilmplj  another  form  of  o^piMt,  oyAoat, 


3,  a«D:  tb,  UUd;     w,  ■ 
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AOGLTJTIKATE 


modified  by  the  influence  and  somewhat 

■imilar  meaning  of  ffoze.     See  Aqhast.] 

Gazing  with  astoniahment 

The  French  exclaim'd  the  deril  was  in  urns; 
AH  the  whole  anny  stood  agtued  on  him.     Shak. 

Age  (&JX  ^  [Ft.  Am;  O.Fr.  eo^,  and  tdagt, 
age,  tnrough  raitic  or  L.L.  eetatieum,  from 
L.  aUu.  cBtatii,  an  abbrev.  of  anUa§,  from 
ennim,  life-time.  age.  which  word  is  reaUy 
the  same  as  the  Or.  ai(y)dn, 'life -time, 
eternity,  and  allied  to  a^i,  ever;  Skr.  dy,  in 
dyui,  life,  and  also  to  B.  aye.  EterruU  is 
auo  from  cnuTn.]  1.  A  period  of  time  re- 
presenting the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  dara- 
tion  of  any  indiridoal  thing  or  being ;  the 
time  daring  which  an  individual  has  existed 
or  may  exist;  as,  the  age  of  a  man;  the  age 
of  a  plant;  the  age  of  the  world,  or  of  a 
rock;  my  age  is  twenty  years. 

Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  yearsof  <vr. 

Lukeiii.  03. 

2.  The  latter  part  of  life  or  long-continued 
duration ;  the  lapse  of  time,  especially  as 
affecting  a  person's  physical  powers;  the 
state  of  being  old;  oldness. 

The  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  <vir.   Gen.  xlviil.  la 

^X*  cannot  wither  her,  nor  ciistom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  SMak. 

3.  One  of  those  periods  or  stages  of  develop- 
ment into  which  human  life  may  be  divided, 
as  marked  bv  certain  characteristics ;  time 
of  life ;  as,  life  is  divided  into  four  ages, 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.  SMm. 

4.  The  state  of  bavins  arrived  at  maturity; 
mature  years;  maturity. 

Heisofdffir,  askhim.  Jn.ix.ax. 

5.  Specifically,  the  completion  of  the  first 
twen^-one  years  of  one's  life,  at  which  time 
one  is  legally  master  of  his  actions;  as,  he  is 
of  age;  to  (K>me  of  age;  to  be  under  age: 
also  called  ftUl  age,  before  which  time  a 
person  is  called  an  it\farU. 

A  male  at  twelve  years  old  mair  take  the  oath  of 
allegfiance,  at  fourteen  is  at  years  oi  discretion,  so  Car, 
at  least,  that  he  may  enter  into  a  binding  marriage, 
or  consent  or  disagree  to  one  contracted  oefore,  and 
at  twenty-one  he  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and  may 
alienhislands.  goods,  and  chattels.  .  .  .  FuUagt 
in  male  or  feiuJe  is  twenty-one  years,  which  age  u 
completed  on  the  day  preceding  the  twentv-first  an- 
niversary of  a  person  s  birth.  Wharton. 

a  A  particular  period  of  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  others;  a  historical  epoch;  as, 
the  golden  age;  the  age  of  heroes  or  of 
chivalry. 

The  agt  of  chivalry  is  gone.  Burke. 

Tntent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious  dreams. 

The  second-mght  of  some  Astraean  age. 

Sat  compass'd  with  professors.  Tennyson, 

The  Homeric  poems  may  be  regarded  by  the 
student  of  history  as  great  pictures  of  political  and 
social  life,  illustrating  the  whole  variety  of  Greek  ex- 
perience down  to  the  close  of  that  age  which  saw  the 
tides  of  iColic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  migration  flow  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  the  ^gean.        Pr^.  Jebb. 

The  age  is  often  used  of  the  present  as  a 
historioal  period ;  the  times  we  live  in ;  as, 
to  fully  understand  the  spirit  of  the  age.  As 
regards  the  periods  fancifully  spoken  of  as 
the  golden,  the  iUver,  and  the  iron  age,  see 
under  these  adjectives.— 7.  The  people  who 
live  at  a  particular  period;  hence,  a  genera- 
tion and  a  succession  of  generations;  as, 
agea  yet  unborn.  'The  mystery  hid  from 
age$.'  CoL  L  26.-8.  A  century;  the  period 
01  one  hundred  yeara. 

Henry.  .  .  justly  and  candidly  apologizes  for  these 
five  ages.  Hallam. 

0.  Oreat  length  of  time;  protracted  period; 
as,  I  haveirt  seen  you  for  an  aae.  'To- 
morrow, and  that's  an  age  away.'  Ttnnywn. 
10.  Old  people  generally. 

The  hawthorn  bosh,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  t^nritig  age  and  whispering  lovers  made. 

Goldsntitk. 

— Age  </  the  moon,  the  time  elapsed  since 
her  last  conjunction  with  the  sun.— GeoJoj^ 
age,  or  period^  one  of  those  divisions  or 
periods  into  which  geol<wic  time  has  been 
classified  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  forms,  and  the 
comparative  antiquity  or  recentness  of  or- 
ganic remains  in  the  strata;  as,  the  mesozoic 
age,  the  age  of  reptiles,  d^— The  Arehatolo- 
gteal  Age$  or  Periodt  are  three  — the  Stone 
Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the  Iron  Age,  these 
namee  being  given  in  accordance  with  the 
materials  employed  for  weapons,  imple- 
ments. Ac.,  during  the  particular  period. 
The  Stone  Age  hu  been  subdivided  into 


two— the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic.  (See 
these  words.)  The  word  age  in  this  sense 
has  no  reference  to  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
simply  denotes  the  stage  at  which  a  people 
has  arrived  in  its  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  tribes  yet  in  their  stone 
age.  Neither  do  the  more  primitive  imple- 
ments necoMarily  disappear  on  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  a  more  advanced  stage, 
stone  implements  being  yet  to  some  extent 
employed  in  Britain.  The  phrase  Stone 
Age,  therefore,  merely  marks  the  period 
before  the  use  of  bronse,  and  Bronze  Age 
that  before  the  employment  of  iron,  among 
any  specific  people. —Stn.  Time,  period, 
generation,  date,  era,  epoch,  maturity,  ripe- 
ness. 

Age  (&j),  v.i.  To  grow  old;  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  old  age;  as,  he  ages  rapidly. 

I  am  aging;  that  is.  I  have  a  whitish,  or  rather  a 
l^ht-coloured  hair  here  and  there.  Landor. 

Age  (&j),  v.t  To  leave  to  the  influence  of 
time;  to  bring  to  maturity,  or  to  a  state  fit 
for  use;  to  give  the  character  of  age  or  ripe- 
ness to;  aa,  to  age  wine;  to  age  clay,  &g. 

Aged  (&j'ed),  a.  1.  Old;  having  lived  long; 
having  lived  almost  the  usual  time  allotted 
to  that  species  of  being:  applied  to  animals 
or  plants;  as,  an  aged  man,  or  an  aged  oak. 
2.  Having  a  certain  age;  having  lived;  as,  a 
man  aged  forty  years. 

Agedly  (&j'ed-li),  adv.  Like  an  aged  person. 

Agedness  (aJ'ea-nesX  n.  The  state  or  con- 
ation of  being  old;  oldness. 

Custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  of  error. 

MUton. 

Agee  (a-jSO;  <x2v-    Same  as  AAee. 
Ageless  (ajles).  a.    Without  age;  without 
^fi^te  limits  of  existence. 
Agen  t  (a-genO,  adv.    Again. 

Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  agen. 

Dryden. 

Agemcy  (i'jen-si),  n.  [L.L.  agenUa,  from  L. 
t^ene,  ppr.  of  ago,  to  act.  See  Aor.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  in  action  or  of  exerting  power; 
action;  operation;  instrumentality.  'The 
iMeney  of  providence  in  the  natural  world.' 
Woodward.— 2.  The  oflice  of  an  agent  or  fac- 
tor; business  of  an  agent  intrusted  with  the 
concerns  of  another;  as,  the  principal  pays 
the  charges  of  agency. 

Agend  (a'Jend),  n.  [Contr.  for  L.  agen- 
dum.] Something  that  is  to  l>e  done;  spe- 
cificallv  in  theol.  a  thing  to  be  done,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  thing  to  be  believed.  See 
AaKNDUM,  1. 

For  the  matter  of  our  worship,  our  credends.  our 
agends  are  all  according  to  the  rule.  Wilcock. 

Agendum  (arjen'dum),  n.  pL  Agenda  (a- 
jen'daX  [L.,  something  to  be  done.]  1.  In 
tAeo<.  something  which  a  man  is  bound  to 
perform,  in  opposition  to  aredendum,  or 
something  whidi  he  is  bound  to  believe. 
'The  moral  and  religious  credenda  and 
agenda  of  any  good  man.'  Coleridge.  —2.  pL 
(a)  Memoranda;  a  memorandum-book.  (b)A 
church  service;  a  ritual  or  liturgy. 

Agenesis  (a-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
genegit,  generation.]  In  physiol.  any  ano- 
maly of  organization,  consisting  in  al>seuce 
or  imperfect  development  of  parts. 

Agent  (a'jent),  a.  [L.  agens,  agentis,  acting. 
See  Act.]  Acting:  opposed  to  patient,  ur 
sustaining  action.  '  The  body  agent '  Bacon. 
[Rare.] 

Agent  (a'jent),  n.  [See  the  adjective]  1.  An 
actor;  one  thatexerts  power, or  has  the  power 
to  act;  as,  a  moral  o^en^ —2.  An  active  power 
or  cause;  that  which  has  the  power  to  pro- 
duce an  effect;  as,  heat  is  a  powerful  agent. 
In  phytict,  anything  which  has  power  to  act 
upon  something  else  is  an  agent;  in  chem. 
substances  which  occasion  tne  decomposi- 
tion of  otiiers,  or  produce  a  chemical  change 
on  other  bodies,  are  called  agents;  in  med. 
anything  which  affects  or  tends  to  affect  the 
human  body  is  called  an  agent.— Z.  A  sub- 
stitute, deputy,  or  factor;  one  intrusted 
with  the  business  of  another ;  an  attorney, 
solicitor,  or  other  representative  of  a  per- 
son, the  person  represented  being  called  the 
prindpat  in  relation  to  his  agent  —if or6^ 
agents,  inmed.  causes  of  disease;  therapeutic 
agents,  the  means  of  treating  disease.— A 
voluntary  or  fret  agent  is  one  that  may  do 
or  not  do  any  action,  and  has  the  conscious 
perception  that  his  actions  result  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  wilL  —Agent  and  patient, 
in  lavo,  a  person  who  is  both  the  doer  of  a 
thing  and  the  party  to  whom  it  is  done; 
thus  when  a  person  who  owes  money  to 
another  dies  and  makes  the  creditor  his 
executor  the  latter  may  retain  out  of  the 


estate  as  much  as  sattsfles  his  claim,  and  is 
thus  said  to  be  aqeiU  and  patient 

Agential  (a-jen'&hal),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  agency. 

Agentsbipt  (i'jent-ship),  n.  The  oflice  of 
an  agent;  agency.    Beau,  dc  Fl. 

Ageratnm  C^-J^i^ft-tum).  n.  [Or.  a,  without, 
free  from,  and  geras,  geratos,  old  age.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Composite.  A. 
mexicanum  is  a  well-known  flower-border 
annuid,  U  foot  high,  with  dense  lavMider- 
blue  heads,  which  Iceep  their  colour  long. 

AgeosUa  (argOs'ti-aX  n.  [Or.  a,  priv..  and 
geuomai,  to  taste.]  In  mcd.  a  defect  or  loss 
of  taste,  often  seen  in  colds  and  fevoa,  or 
from  palsy  of  the  tongue. 

Agg«latlont(a-jel-&'shon).n.  {h.la.agaelatio, 
aggelationis—L.  ag  for  ad,  to,  and  omo.  gela- 
tum,  to  freeze,  ttomaelu,  ice.]  concretion 
of  a  fluid  into  ice.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Aggeneration t (a-jen'«r-r'shon>, n.  (Lag 
for  ad,  to,  and  B.  generation.]  'tlie  state  of 
beconiing  absorbed  in  and  so  as  to  form 
part  of  another  substance.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Agger  (aj'6rX  n.  [L. ,  from  ad,  to,  and  gero, 
to  carry.]  A  Latin  term  signifying  an  earth- 
work or  any  artiflcial  mound  or  rampart 
made  use  of  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  a 
military  position. 

Aggerate  (aj'6r-&t),  v.t  [L.  aggero,  agger- 
atum,  to  form  a  heap.]  To  heap  up.  Bailey. 

Aggeratlon  (aj-6r-rshonX  n.  A  heaping; 
accumulation.  'Aggerations  of  sand.'  Bay. 
[Bare.] 

Aggerose  (af 6r-6sX  a.  In  heaps,  or  fonned 
inneaps.    Dana. 

AggesttCad-jestO.vt    (L,  aggero,  agaestum 
— ag  for  ad,  to,  and  gero,  to  carry.]  To  heap 
up. 
The  violence  of  the  waters  agrested  the  earth. 

FulUr. 

Agglomerate  (ag-glom'6r-&tx  v.  e.  pret  A  pp. 
agglomerated;  ■ppr.  e^lomerating.  [Jj.aggla' 
mero—ad,  and  glomero,  to  wind  into  a  Mdl. 
from  glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn,  kindred  with 
globus,  a  globe.]  To  collect  or  gather  into 
amass.  'In  one  a^Iomenited  cluster  hung.' 
Young. 

Agglomerate (ag-glom'6r-&tX  v.i.  To  gather, 
grow,  or  collect  into  a  ball  or  maaa.  'Hard, 
aggUmerating  salts.'    Thovnaon. 

Agglomerate  (ag^om'6r-atX  n.  In  geoL  a 
collective  name  for  masses  consisting  of 
angular  fragments  elected  from  volcanoes: 
when  tiie  mass  consists  of  fragments  worn 
and  rounded  bv  water  it  is  called  a  conglO' 
merate.    Called  also  Coarse  Ash. 

Agglomerate,  Agglomerated  (ag4lom'«i^ 
at,  ag-glom'dr-Jtt-edX  a.  Qathered  into  a 
ball  or  mass;  specifically,  in  bot  collected 
into  a  head,  as  the  stamois  in  Anona  or 
Magnolia,  or  the  male  flowers  in  a  pine-tree. 

Agnbmeratlon  (ag-glom'6r-a''shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  of  agglomerating  or  state  of  being 
agglomerated;  the  state  of  being  ga^erM 
into  a  ball  or  mass.- 2.  That  whi^  is  ag- 
glomerated; a  collection:  a  heap. 

Agglomeratiye  (ag-glom'to-&t-ivX  a.  Dia- 
posed  or  having  a  tendency  to  gather  to- 
gether or  coUect 

Taylor  is  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and 
(to  use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglotnerative. 

Coieridg*. 

Agglutlnant(ag-gm'tin-ant),tL  Any  viscous 
substance  which  agglutinates  or  unites  other 
substances  by  cau^g  an  adhesion ;  any  ap- 

Elication  which  tends  to  unite  parts  which 
ave  too  little  adhesion. 

Agglutlnant  (ag-gl<i'tinant),  a.  Uniting  aa 
glue;  tendinff  to  cause  adhesion.  'Some- 
thing strengthening  and  agglutinant. '  Oray. 

Agglutinate  (ag-gia'tin-&tx  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
agglutinated;  ppr.  agglutinating.  [L.  agglu' 
tvno — ad,  and  glutxno,  from  gluten,  gluei 
See  Olue.]  To  unite  or  cause  to  adhere, 
as  with  glue  or  other  viscous  substance;  to 
unite  by  causing  an  adhesion  of  subatancea. 

Agglutinate  (ag-glQ'tin-atX  o.  United  aa  by 
glue;  ioined.— Agglutinate  languages,  lan- 
guages in  the  second  stage  of  development, 
or  that  midwav  between  the  monoayllabie 
and  inflectional  stages.  The  suflixea  for  in- 
flection are  glued  to  the  root,  but  retain  a 
kind  of  independence,  and  are  felt  to  be 
distinct  from  the  body  of  the  word:  the 
root  stands  at  the  head  of  the  word  and 
undeigoes  no  modification, while  the  soiBxes 
often  undeivo  vowel  mo<Uflcation  by  what 
has  been  called  the  law  of  harmony,  every 
such  ending  having  two  forms,  one  with  a 
heavy  vowel  and  another  with  a  light,  theae 
forms  being  emploved  in  conformi^  with 
the  character  of  the  vowel  in  the  root, 
thus,  from  Turk,  baba,  f atiier.  we  have  bodo- 
lar-wn-dan,  from  our  fathers,  but  troon 


F&te,  fltr,  fat,  fftU;       m&,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  abune;       jT,  8c.  Uy, 
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4ed§h,  fnodfftlher.  dstU-Ur-in-dsn,  from 
Uulr  fimndfathcr*.  Called  also  AggltUin- 
%tim,  AffgiuHnaUnQ,  PoiytiftUhetie,  or  Ter- 
munttionnt  I/^ho%mms. 

iQlBttnatlnC  (ag-^a'tin-it-ingX  a.  In 
fiSloL  cbMncuiwd  by  agglutination ;  ag- 
glaUoat*     See  AoOLt  TiNi^TB.  a. 

AgglUtlllAtiOll  (ag-gl<^'fcin-a"ahonXiL  L  The 
•ei  of  nnitlng  by  ^ue  or  other  tenacious 
nbitanoe;  the  state  of  beins  thus  united; 
Mlheaion  ol  parts.  —2.  In  phUoL  the  most 
chsFBcteristic  feature  of  the  Turanian  lan- 
goages.  consisting  in  a  union  of  formative 
elements  with  roots  in  such  a  way  that  both 
rttain  a  kind  of  semi-independence  and  the 
root  bnerer  obscured.  See  AOOLUTINATl,a. 

btb*  Arjrmn  Ungoagcs  the  modificatiofu  of  words, 
coapnted  uader  dedcnsioo  and  conju^tkw.  were 
libnra*  ongvuiUir  c«press«d  by  agrtitt»nati0n.  But 
tbtcooipooem  p«ru  bena  sooa  to  coalesce,  so  as  to 
faroi  ooe  iatcgral  word,  liable  In  its  torn  to  phonetic 
corr«|xia«  to  sacb  an  extent  that  it  became  impos- 
tM*  after  a  time  to  decide  which  was  the  root  and 
■hidi  the  oMdificatorx  element.         Mas  MUiUr. 

AigllltlluUtT6(ag-gl&'tin4t-ivXa.  1.  Tend- 
ing or  baring  power  to  agslutinate  or  unite; 
haTlng  power  to  cause  adnesion:  as,  an  oo- 
ffvXuiattM  sulwtance.— 2.  In  pkUoL  ezm- 
Utittg  or  characterised  by  the  formative 
process  known  as  agglutination;  agglutin- 
ate; as,  aa  uggtutinative  language. 

Tlete  was  a  vcnr  food  reason  why  the  Turanian 
tinftis»ei.  should  have  remained  in  this  second  or 
taffft-^t***  stage.  It  was  felt  essential  that  the 
radical  ponioa  oieach  word  should  sund  out  in  dis- 
tcUer  and  never  be  obscured  or  absorbed,  as 
IB  the  third  or  JnHrrtional  stage. 

Max  MiUier. 

innott  (ag-grisO.  v.t.  1.  To  show  grace 
or  tsTDor  io.  5ptnstr.— 8.  To  malu  beau- 
tiful or  graoefuL 

AiuJ  that  which  all  Csire  workes  doth  most  uggrtut^ 
The  art  which  ail  that  wrought  appeared  in  no  place. 

kunobS  (ag-gris7»  n.    Kindness;  favour. 

'CourtAOQSOAn^vMs.'    3p€n$tr. 
iarmdlaSDie  (ag'ffran-dlz-a-bl),  a.    Capa- 

weof  being aggraadixed. 
JgrandltttlOll  {ag'gran-dU-&''shon).  n. 

The  act  of  aggrandising. 

No  part  of  the  body  will  consume  by  the  agrrttH' 
dt*mlt0m  of  the  other,  but  all  motions  will  be  oirderly, 
«ad  a  Just  dutribution  be  to  all  parts.    fFmierhotue. 

Affmidlie  (ag'gran-dXz),  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 

atfnndiud;  ppr  aggramizing.  (Fr.  agran- 

(ur— L  prefix  ag  for  ad,  to.  and  grandU^ 

icrsnd  ]    L  To  make  great  or  gnater  in 

power,  wealth,  rank,  or  honour;  to  exalt; 

as.  to  oggrandiM  a  family.  '  His  scheme  for 

rnggmnd^xing  his  son.'    FruooU.—t.\  To 

magnify  <v  exaggerate. 

If  we  trust  to  fame  and  reports  these  mav  proceed 
.  .  hom  small  matters  rnggranditunl.      friUastpn. 

&  To  widen  the  scope  of;  to  enlarge,  ex- 
tend, or  elevate. 

ThcM  furnish  «s  with  fhxious  springs  and  me- 
dloms  to  raise  and  mgwrmMdiMt  our  conceptions. 

fVatts. 

4t  To  increase.  'Aggrandixe  their  tor- 
tursa'  Sir  T.  Herbert.— Srv.  To  augment, 
•xalt^  promote,  prefer,  advance,  enlarge. 


__  (ag'gran-dlzX  v.i.    To  grow  or 

bsoome  greater  '  FoDiea.  continued  till  old 
■ft,  do  aggrandize  and  become  horrid. '  Bp. 
BmiL    [Rare.] 

Agirmildlieaieilt<ag'gran-dlz-ment),  n.  The 
aciof  aggrandizing ;  the  state  of  being  ex- 
alted in  power,  rank,  or  honour;  exaltation; 
ealaiivment :  aa,  the  emperor  seeks  only 
th«  aggmndittmsnt  of  his  own  family. 

The  chief  movers  and  mainsprings  were  the  pApal 
sad  the  topenal  powert :  the  mgfprmndiMtment  or 
ilMiiSMJju  of  whlcn  has  been  thedrift  of  almost  all 
As  pohucs.  totngues;  and  wars  which  have  employed 
sad  fisiyacted  Europe  to  this  day.  Burk*. 

Sts.   Augmentation,  exaltation,  enlarge- 

ment^advaacement,  promotion,  preferment 

AnnadlMr  (ag'gran-dls-^rX  n.    One  that 

s^nndiMs  or  eoalts  in  power,  rank,  or 


S^pett  (ag-grapsO.  n.  pi.    [O.Pr.;  Fr. 
#.  a  hook;  O.B.G.  krap/o,  a  clasp; 
to  E.  grab,  Ac,]  Hooks  and  eyes  used 
(a  armour  or  in  ordinary  costume. 
iCgrmt«t  (ag-grUO.  v.t  [It.  aggratar^—Jj.  ag 
Mr«<to.  ■aa^ratiu.iuMsing.]  To  please. 

Each  oae  sought  Us  lady  to  mgfrmii.    Sftnser. 

Aonvmttldf  (ag'gra-va-bl),  a.  Calculated 
wsggravate;  capable  of  aggravating. 

Tha  Molatry  b  the  orare  discernible  and  aggra- 
^Mr  m  the  tovecackm  of  saints  and  idols. 

iOntVlto  (ag'gm-vitX  v.t  pret.  A  pp.  ag- 
frmwtttd;  ppr.  o^j^rosafitHr-  (I*,  aggravo— 
•d,  sad  grmwa,  DMvy,  whence  grave,  gru/, 
Ac]    LfToadd  to;  to  increase. 


Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  style  (that 
Is.  add  to  his  titles):  thou.  Master  Brook,  shalt  know 
him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold.  SAaJt. 

Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravmie  thy  store.     SAaM. 

2.  To  make  worse,  more  severe,  or  less  toler- 
able ;  to  make  more  enormous,  or  less  ex- 
cusable ;  to  intensify ;  as,  to  aggravate  the 
evils  of  life ;  to  aggravate  pain  or  punish- 
ment 'To  agaravate  the  horrors  of  the 
scene.'  Preeeott—Z.  To  exaggerate;  to  give 
colouring  to  in  description ;  to  give  an  ex- 
aggerated representation  of;  as,  to  aggravate 
circumstances. — L  To  provoke;  to  irritate; 
to  tease.    [Colloq.] 

I  was  so  ifggravaud  that  I  almost  doubt  if  I  did 
know.  Dicktni. 

Stn.  To  heighten,  raise,  make  worse,  in- 
crease, magnify,  exaggerate,  tease,  irritate. 
j^gKravatlBg  (ag'gra-vat-ing),  v.  and  a. 

1.  Provoking;  annoving:  colloquially  applied 
to  persons  as  well  as  things ;  as,  he  is  an 
aggravating  fellow.  'Which  makes  it  only 
the  more  aggravating.'  Thackeray.— %,  In 
UuOt  making  worse  or  more  heinous;  as,  ag- 
gravating cuxsumstanoes. 

Xggravatlngly (ag'gra-v&t-ingUX  adv.  In 
an  aggravating  manner. 

Aegravatloxi  (aggra-vi'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
oimaking  worse:  used  of  evUs,  physical  or 
moral;  hence,  the  act  of  increasing  severity 
or  heinousness ;  addition  to  that  which  is 
evil  or  improper;  u,  an  aggravation  of  pain, 
grief,  or  crime.— 2.  Exaggeration  in  a  repre- 
sentation; heightened  description. 

Accordingly  they  got  a  painter  by  the  kn^ht's 
directions  to  add  a  pur  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and 
by  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  to  chaise  it 
into  the  Saracen's  Head.  Addison, 

8. Provocation; irritation.  XHdtetw.  [Colloq.] 
Aggregate  (ag'grfi-g&t),  v.e.  pret.  A  pp.  ag- 
gregoMd;  ppr.  aggregating.  [L.  agorego, 
aggregatum,  to  collect  in  troops— a<^  and 
grex,  gregie,  a  herd  or  band,  whence  are- 
garioui,]  To  bring  together;  to  collect  into 
a  sum,  mass,  or  body.  'TheiM^reoatedsolL' 
Milton. 

jkggregate  (ag'gr^-g&t),  a.  Formed  by  the 
conlunction  or  collection  of  particulars  into 
a  whole  mass  or  sum ;  total ;  as,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  charges. 

In  making  bread,  for  example,  the  labour  employed 
about  the  thing  itself  is  that  of  the  baker;  but  the 
labour  of  the  miller,  though  employed  directlv  in  the 
production,  not  of  bread  out  oi  flour,  is  equally  part 
of  the  a^vrr/wilr  sum  of  labour  by  whJch  the  bread  is 
produced.  7.  5.  Afi^. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  geol  composed  of  several 
different  mineral  constituents  capable  of 
being  separated  by  mechanical  means ;  as, 
ffranite  is  an  aggregate  rock,  (b)  In  anat. 
formed  into  clusters :  as,  aogreaate  glands, 
those  which  are  clustered  together,  as  the 
tonsils,  the  salivary,  pancreatic,  and  mam- 
marv  glanda  (c)  In  oot.  composed  of  many 
small  florets  having  a  common  undivided 
receptacle,  the  anthers  being  distinct  and 
separate,  the  florets  commomv  standing  on 
stalks,  and  each  havin((  a  partial  calyx:  said 
of  flowers.— Corporatum  aggregate,  in  law, 
see  imder  Corporation. 
Aggregate  (ag'grfi-g&ty  n.  A  sum.  mass,  or 
assemolage  of  particulars;  as.  a  house  is  an 
aagregate  of  stones,  brick,  timber,  ^.:  it 
differs  from  a  compound  in  this,  that  the 
particulars  of  an  aggregate  are  less  inti- 
mately mixed  than  in  a  compound.  *  Some 
aggregate  whose  units  are  partially  inde- 
pendent' H.  Speneer.—In  the  aggregate, 
taken  altogether ;  .considered  as  a  whole ; 
collectively. 

Our  Judgment  of  a  man's  character  is  derived  from 
observing  a  number  of  successive  acts,  forming  in 
th*  aggregate  his  general  course  of  conduct. 

Sir  G.  C.  Levi*. 

Aggregately  (ag'gre-git-li),  adv.  Collect- 
ively; taken  in  a  sum  or  mass. 

Many  little  things,  though  separately  they  seem 
too  ins&nificant  to  mention,  yet  aggregatety  are  too 
material  for  me  to  omit.  Chesterfield. 

Aggregation  (ag-gr€-g&'shon).  n.  L  The 
act  of  aggregating ;  the  state  of  being  col- 
lected into  a  sum  or  mass. 

Each  genus  is  made  op  by  the  aggregation  of  spe- 
cies. Carpenter. 

2.  An  assemblsge  or  conglomeration  of  par- 
ticulars or  units;  an  agnregate. 

Aggregative  (ag'grd-gat-ivV  a.  1.  Taken 
together;  collective.  'In  the  disiunctive 
not  the  aggregative  sense.'  Spelman.  — 
2.  Gregarious;  social    [Rare.] 

Hts  (Mirabeau's)  sociality,  his  aggregative  nature 
.  .  .  will  now  be  the  quality  of  quaUties  for  him. 

Cmrfyie. 

Aggregator  (ag'gre-git-^rXn.  One  who  col- 
lects into  a  whole  or  mass.    Burton. 


Aggress  (ag-gresOiV.i.  [L.aggredior,aggrei' 
sue— ad,  ana  gradior,  to  go,  gradus,  a  step, 
whence  gr<ide,  dearee,  Ac.  ]  To  make  a  first 
attack ;  to  commit  the  first  act  of  hostility 
or  offence;  to  begin  a  quarrel  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  be  first  to  assault  or  invade. 

Tell  aggressing  France 
How  Britain's  sons  and  Briuiu^  friends  can  iight 

Prior. 

Aggress  (ag-gres0.t>.f.  To  attack.  Qttarf. 
Rev.    [Bare.] 

Aggresst  (ag-gresO,  n.  Aggression ;  attack. 
'Military  aggreeset  upon  others.'  Sir  M. 
HaU. 

Aggression  (ag-gre'8hon),n.  The  first  attack 
or  act  of  hostility;  the  lirst  act  of  injury,  or 
first  act  leading  to  a  war  or  controversy;  as. 
to  make  an  aggreeeion.  'Aggreeaione  of 
power.'  H(Ulam.—3Yt(.  AttacK,  invasion, 
assault,  encroachment,  injury,  offence. 

Aggressive  (ag-gres'iv),  a.  Characterised 
by  aggression;  tending  to  aggress;  prone  to 
begin  aouarrel;  making  the  first  attack;  as, 
the  minister  pursued  an  aggretaive  foreign 
policy. 

That  which  would  be  vitdent  if  aggressive,  might 
be  Justified  if  defensive.  Sir  fV.  ScoU. 

Aggressiveness  (ag-gres'iv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  aggressive. 

Aggressor  (ag-gres^^r),  n.  The  person  who 
first  attacks ;  he  who  first  commences  hos- 
tility or  a  quarrel;  an  assaulter;  an  invader. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  propor* 
tioned  to  the  tameness  oitoe  suflerer.  Ames. 

Aggrlevance,  Agrlevance  (as-grAv'anBX  n. 
[See  AaoRixvB.]  Oppression;  hardship;  in- 
jury; grievance.  *Agrievance9  late  urged 
agidnst  you  by  your  mother.'  Beau.  J:  Fl. 
[Eare.] 

Aggrieve(ag-gr6v0,v.(.  pret&pp.  aggrieved; 
ppr.  aggrieving.  [O.Fr.  agrever,  to  weigh 
down,  from  grever,  to  oppress,  from  L. 
gravii,  heavy,  whence  also  grieif,  grave,  ag- 
gravate, dto.  1  1.  To^ve  nam  or  sorrow ;  to 
afflict :  to  grieve.  '  Which  yet  aggrieves  my 
heart  Speneer.—2.  To  bear  hard  upon;  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  one's  rights:  to  vex  or 
harass  by  civil  or  political  injustice. 

The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that  they 
had  common  interests  and  common  enemies.  Botn 
were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king. 

Mtaca  nlay. 
Aggrlevet  («g-grfivO,  v.i.    To  mourn;  to  la- 
ment 

My  heart  aggriev'd  that  such  a  wretch  should  reign. 

Mir. /or  Mags. 

Agntmp  (ag-griJpO.  »•  '•  [Prefix  ag  for  ad,  to, 
and  oroifp.]  To  bring  together;  to  group; 
to  collect  many  persons  in  a  crowd,  or  many 
figures  into  a  whole,  in  statuary,  pidnting, 
or  description. 

Bodies  of  divers  natures  which  are  aggronped  (or 
combined)  together  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to 
the  sight.  Dryden. 

Agha  (4'ga).    See  Aga. 

Aghanee  (ag  hll'ndX  n-  [Hind,  aghani,  the 
produce  of  the  month  Aghan,  the  eighth  in 
the  Hindu  year,  answering  to  the  last  half 
of  November  and  the  first  half  of  December.  ] 
The  name  given  to  the  chief  rice  crop  in 
Hindustan.  It  is  the  middle  of  the  three 
crops,  being  laid  down  along  with  the 
Bhadoee  crop  in  April  and  May,  and  reaped 
in  November  and  December.  Called  Amun 
in  lower  Bengal 

Aghast  (a-gastO.  a.  or  p.  [From  prefix  a, 
intens.,  and  stem  seen  in  Ooth.  gax^n,  ut- 
gaUjan,  to  terrify,  ue-geianan,  to  be  aston- 
ished, Icel  geiski,  panic,  Dan.  gyee,  to  shud- 
der; comp.  also  O.  or  Prov.  £.  gast,  gatter, 
to  terrify,  gaet,  fear,  gaetneee,  geu^ul] 
Struck  with  amazement;  stupefied  with 
sudden  fright  or  horror.  Written  also  agaet, 
which  is  etymologicaUy  the  better  spelling. 

Aghast  he  waked,  and  starting  from  his  bed, 
Cold  sweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o'erspread. 

Dryden. 

[Formerly  aghaet  might  be  used  as  a  pre- 
sent, a  preterite,  or  an  infinitive.  '  Or  other 
grisly  thing  that  him  aghast.'  Spenur. 
'This  bond,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agaste.' 
Chaucer. 

*  Now  dere  suster  myn,  what  mav  it  be 
That  me  agasteth  in  my  dream  r  quod  she. 

Chancer. 

Followed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  it  might 
have  a  passive  meaning. 

The  rynges  on  the  temple  dore  that  bonge. 

And  eiek  the  dores,  clatereden  ful  faste. 

Of  which  Ardta  somwhat  hym  agaste.      Chaucer.] 

Agiblet  (aJ'i-blX  a-  [L.  o^o.  to  do.]  Capable 
o!  being  done;  doable.  'When  they  were 
fit  for  agible  thhigs.'    Sir  A.  Shirley. 

kg^lllb  («3'ilX  <>•  f  "•  «^  /  ^  agilu.  from 
ago.  See  Act.]   Nimble;  having  the  faculty 


efc.  ekaka,     «h.  8c  loe*;     g,  po;     J,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  9Xng\     te,  tAen;  th,  tWn;     w,  uig;    wh,  u>Mg;    ih,  arore.— See  KEI. 
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of  quick  motion  in  the  limbs ;  apt  or  roftdy 
to  move;  brisk;  active. 
And  bending  forward  stmck  bis  agile  beds.   Stuik. 

Stn.  Active,  alert,  nimble,  brisk,  lively, 

quick,  sprightly,  prompt,  roadv. 
Agilely  (aj'il-li),  adv.  In  an  agile  or  nimble 

manner. 
AgUenesi  (aJ^-nesV  n.  The  state  or  quality 

ofbeing  a«le;  nimoleness;  acUvity;  agility. 
Agllit7(s7ui-ti).n.  [Lo^Ootf.  SeeAOlLB.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  agile ;  the 
power  of  moving  the  lunbs  quickly;  nimble- 
ness ;  briskness;  activity;  quickness  of  mo- 
tion. 

A  limb  overstrained  by  lifting  a  weight  above  its 
power,  may  never  recover  its  former  agUi^  and 
vigour.  Iratts. 

2.t  Powerful  agency. 

No  wonder  there  be  found  men  and  women  of 
strange  and  monstrous  shapes  considering  the  agility 
of  the  sun's  iiery  heat.  Holland. 

AgUlocliimi  (a-gil1d-kum),  n.    Aloes-wood. 

See  AOALLOCHUM . 

Agio  (a'Ji-dX  n.  [It  agio,  aagio,  exchange, 
olscount]  1.  In  com.  the  oilference  in  value 
between  one  sort  of  money  and  anotiier, 
especially  between  paper  money  and  metal- 
lic coin :  usually  connected  with  continen- 
tal rates  of  exchange. 

It  was  wonderful  to  hear  him  talk  about  millions 
and  agios,  discounts,  and  what  Rothschild  was  doing, 
and  Baring  Brothers.  Thackeray. 

2.  Premium ;  sum  given  above  the  nominal 
value. 

AgioBymandroxL  Agtosymandrnm  {W- 
6-si-man''dron,  ft^i-d-si-man''drumX  n.  [Or. 
hagio8y  holy,  and  §lmaino,  to  show.]  An 
instrument  of  wood  or  metal  to  make  a 
sound  on  being  struck,  used  by  Christians 
in  place  of  bells,  in  countries  subject  to  the 
Turks,  who  forbid  their  use. 

Agiotage  (4'Ji-ot-&j),  n.  The  management 
or  manoeuvres  by  which  speculators  in  stocks 
or  public  funds  contrive,  by  disseminating 
false  rumours  or  otherwise,  to  lower  or 
enhance  their  price;  stock-Jobbing. 

VanitT  and  agiotage  are,  to  a  Parisian,  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  life.  Lmtdor. 

Agist  (a-jistO.  V.  t  [0.  Ft.  agigUr,  to  give 
lodgings,  to  take  in  cattle  to  feed,  from 
jTute  (mod.  Fr.  ^0),  a  lodging,  from  L 
jon^m,  from  jacere,  to  lie.  ]  In  taw,  to  take 
the  cattle  of  others  to  graze  at  a  certain 
sum;  to  feed  or  pasture  the  cattle  of  others: 
used  orifl^ally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
the  king's  forests. 

AglBtage,  Agistment  (a-jisf&i,  a-jisf ment). 
n.  [See  Agist.  ]  In  law,  (a)  the  taking  and 
feeding  of  other  men's  cattle  in  the  long's 
forest,  or  on  one's  own  land.  (6)  The  price 
paid  for  such  feeding,  (c)  Generally,  any 
burden,  charge,  or  tax. 

Aglstator  (a-jist'at-or),  n.  Same  as  Agister. 

Agister,  Agistor  (a-]isf  6r),  n.  An  officer  of 
a  royal  forest,  having  the  care  of  cattle 
agisted,  and  coUecting  the  money  for  the 
same. 

Agitable  (aJlt-a-blX  a.  [See  Aoitatb.]  Cap- 
able of  being  agitated  or  shaken;  capable  of 
being  debated  or  discussed. 

Agitate  (aj'it-atX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  agitated; 
ppr.  agitating.  [L.  agito,  agUatum,  freq. 
from  ago.  See  Act.]  1.  To  move  or  force 
into  violent  irregular  action;  to  shake  or 
move  briskly;  as,  the  wind  agitates  the  sea; 
to  agitate  water  in  a  vessel.— 2.  To  disturb, 
or  excite  into  tumult;  to  perturb. 

The  mind  of  man  is  agitated  by  various  pasdons. 

Johnson, 

8.  To  discuss ;  to  debate ;  to  arouse  public 
attention  to,  by  speeches,  articles,  pam- 
phlets, and  the  like;  as.  to om'tote  a  question. 
'This  controversy  hotly  agitated  among  the 
modems.'  Boyle.  —4.  To  consider  on  all 
sides;  to  rovolve  in  the  mind,  or  view  in  all 
its  aspects;  to  contrive  by  mental  delibera- 
tion. 'When  politicians  most  agitate  des- 
perate designs.'  £ikon  BasUike. -- S.\  To 
move  or  actuate. 

Where  dwells  this  sov'reign  arbitrary  soul. 
Which  does  the  human  animal  controul. 
Inform  each  part,  and  agitate  the  whole  I 

BUukfnore. 

Stn.  To  move,  shake,  excite,  rouse,  disturb, 
distract,  revolve,  consider,  deliberate,  dis- 
cuss, debate,  canvass,  controvert,  examine. 

Agitate  (a]'it-&tX  v.i  To  engage  in  agita- 
tion ;  to  arouse  or  attempt  to  arouse  public 
attention  to  some  political  or  social  ques- 
tion :  as.  he  set  out  to  agiXale  in  the  country. 

Agitated  (aj'it-&t-ed),  a.  Disturbed;  ex- 
cited ;  expressing  agitation ;  as.  in  an  ojgi- 
fafcfi  manner.  'An  o^itot^  countenance.' 
Thackeray. 


Agitating  (aJ1t«t^ing),  a.  Calculated  to 
agitate,  rouse,  or  excite ;  as,  an  agitating 
occurrence,  discourse,  Ac 

Agitation  (aJ-it-a'shonX  n.  The  act  of  agi- 
tating, or  state  of  being  agitated :  (a)  tne 
state  of  being  moved  wim  violence,  or  with 
irregular  action;  commotion;  as,  the  sea 
after  a  storm  is  in  o^itotion.  (&)  Disturbance 
of  tranquilli^  in  the  mind ;  perturbation: 
excitement  of  passion,  (e)  Examination  of 
a  subject  in  controversy;  deliberation; 
discussion;  debate.  'Speculative  ques- 
tions, the  agitation  of  which  has  ever  been 
the  chief  aversion  of  English  statesmen.' 
Froude.—*  The  project  now  in  agitation  for 
ropealing  the  Test  Act'  Swift  ((QTheact 
of  arouung  public  attention  to  a  political 
or  social  question  by  speeches.  ^. ;  as,  he 
went  on  a  tour  of  agitation.— Syv.  Disturb- 
ance, commotion,  excitement,  emotion,  tre- 
pidation, tremor. 

Agltatlve  (^1t-&t-iv),  a.  Having  a  tendency 
to  agitate. 

Agitato  (aj-fi-tti'td).  [It]  In  musie,  a 
broken,  hurried,  or  rostless  style  of  perform- 
ance, adapted  to  awaken  surprise  or  pertur- 
bation. 

Agitator  (ajlt-at-6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  agitates;  n>eciflcal]v,  (a)  one  who 
engages  m  some  kmd  of  political  agitation; 
one  who  stirs  up,  or  excites  others,  with  the 
view  of  strengthening  his  own  cause  or 
party. 

History  win  prove  Shakspere's  aphorism, '  There's 
magic  in  a  name,'  especially  for  the  working  of  eviL 
The  political  agittUors  who  give  nicknames  are 
guidea  by  thb  aphorism.  Miss  Strickland. 

Q>)  In  mach.  a  rotating  beater  for  thoroughlv 
mixing  and  agitating  substances  suspended 
mechanically  in  water,  as  the  pulp  in  paper- 
making.— 2.  A  name  given  to  certain  officers 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell  appointed  by  the 
army  to  manage  their  concerns.  There  were 
two  from  each  r^^iment    [In  this  sense  the 

E roper  spelling  is  probably  Ad^iUator,  mean- 
ig  not  one  who  agitates  but  one  who  as- 
sists.] 

They  proceeded  from  those  elective  tribunes 
called  agitators,  who  had  been  established  in  every 
regiment  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the  army. 

HaUane. 

Afilala  (ag-la'i-a).  n.  1.  In  don.  mvCA.  one 
of  the  three  Gracea— 2.  A  small  planet  or 
asteroid  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  discovered  by  M.  Luther,  16th  Sei>- 
tember.  1857. 

Aglee,  Axley  (a-gld'.  a-giyo,  adv.  [Scotch.] 
Off  the  nght  line;  obliquely;  wrong.  Bwms. 

A«let,  Aiglet  (aglet,  agaet).  n.  [Fr.  aimtl- 
uette,  a  point,  from  aiguille,  a  needle;  LL 
aeueula  for  a^ieula,  dim.  of  acus,  a  needle.] 
1.  A  tag  or  metal  sheathing  of  a  lace  or  of 
the  points  or  ribbons,  generally  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  to 
fasten  or  tie  dressea  They  were  frequently 
formed  of  the  precious  metals,  carved  into 
small  figures,  and  suspended  from  the  rib- 
bon, Ac.,  as  ornaments,  and  are  still  so 
used  in  the  form  of  tagged  points  or  braid 
hanging  from  the  shouiaer  in  some  military 
uniforma  In  this  sense  written  also  Au 
guillette.  'His  gown,  addressed  with  aglets, 
esteemed  worth  251.'  Sir  J.  Hayward.— 
2.t  In  hot.  a  pendant  at  the  ends  of  the 
stamens  of  flowers,  as  in  the  rose  and  tulip; 
an  anther. 

Aglet-lMlbyt  (agHet-b&rbi),  n.  A  small  im- 
age on  the  ena  of  a  lace.    See  Aqlet. 

Marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  agUt-baiy.    Shah. 

AgUst  t  (  a-glist'  X  a.    Olistening ;  as,  eiglist 

with  dew. 
Aglow  (a-gl67,  a.    [Prefix  a,  on.  and  glow.} 

In  a  glow;  glowing;  as,  her  cheeks  were  all 

aglow. 

The  landscai>e  was  all  aglow  with  the  crimson 
of  the  setting  sun.  fF.  Collins. 

Aglutltlon  (ag-gia-ti'shon),  n.  [L.  a,  priv., 
and  glutio,  to  swallow.]  Inability  to  swal- 
low. 

Agmlnalt  (ag'min-al),  a.  [L.  agmen,  a  troop 
or  body  of  men  arrayed,  from  ago,  to  drive.] 
Pertaining  to  an  army  or  troop.    Bailey. 

Agnail  (ag'nal).  n.  [A.  Sax.  angncegl—ange, 
pain,  and  noeal,  nail]  L  A  hangnail— 
2.t  A  com  on  the  foot 

Agnate  (ag'n&t),  n.  [L  agnatus,  adnasoor— 
ad,  and  nascor,  natus,  to  be  bom.  See  Na- 
ture.] Any  male  relation  by  the  father's 
side. 

Agnate  (ag'nat).  a.  [See  the  noun.]  1.  Re- 
lated or  akin  by  the  father's  side.— 2.  Allied; 
as,  'agntUe  words.'    PownalL    [Bare.] 

Agliatlo(8g-naf  ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  descent 


by  the  male  line  of  ancestors.  *Afnaiic 
succession.'  BlaekHone.  [Bare.] 
Agnation  (ag-na'shonl  19^  lL.agnatio.  See 
AoNATB,  n.]  LBelation  by  the  father's  side 
only,  or  descent  in  the  male  line :  distinct 
from  eegnaOon,  which  includes  descent  in 
the  male  and  female  linea— 2.  AlliMine  ot 
relationsh^  generally.    [Bare.] 

Agnation  may  be  found  amongst  aU  tfaetangmges 
in  tM  Northern  Hemisphere.  Rvwnmu. 

AgXUH  (ag'nel).  n.  [O.Fr.  agnel,  a  lamb,  from 
llagneUus,  dim.  of  agnus,  a  lamb,  from  the 
figure  strack  on  the  coin.]  An  andeat 
Irench  coin,  vslue  twelve  sols,  six  denien. 
bearing  the  figure  of  the  paschal  lamb.  It 
was  caUed  also  Mauton  d'Or  and  Agnel  dCOr. 

Agnltlcmt  (ag-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  agiuiio,  from 
ag^yoKo,  agnitum,  to  reoogniiie — ad,  and 
anoseo,  noseo,  to  know.]    Acknowledgment 

Aisnlie  t  (ag-niz'>,  v.L  To  acknowledge;  to 
own. 

Ido^gmm 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness,  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  tile  Ottomltei.  SMmJk 

Agn<Bt»,  Anioltts  (ag-ne^tS,  ag-noTtSX  ^ 
M.  [From  Or.  agnoed,  not  to  perceive  or 
know.]  1.  A  sect  of  the  fourth  century, 
followers  of  Theophronitts  the  Cappadooian. 
who  questioned  uie  onmiscience  of  God.- 
2.  A  sect  of  the  sixth  century,  f ollowen  of 
Themistius,  deacon  of  AlexancLria,  who  luM 
that  Christ  *s  man,  was  ignorant  of  many 
things,  and  specifically  of  tiie  time  of  the 
day  of  ludgment 

Agnolology  (ag-noi-oro-Ji).  n.  [Gr.  agnoia, 
ignorance,  and  <o0ut,  discourse.]  Inmstapk. 
the  doctrine  or  theory  of  i^oranoe,  in 
which  it  is  determined  what  we  are  and 
can  be  ignorant  of,  and  what  we  are  neces- 
sarily i^orant  of:  a  doctrine  having  an 
important  place  in  the  philosophy  of  Pro! 
Ferrier. 

Agnomen  (ag-nO^enX  n.  \L.  ag  tor  ad,  to, 
and  nomen,  a  name.  See  Kamb.]  1.  An 
additionsl  name  given  by  the  Bomana  to  an 
individual  in  allusion  to  some  quality,  cir- 
cumstance, or  achievement  by  which  he 
was  distinguished,  as  A/rieanut  added  to 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio.  Hence— 2.  Any  addi- 
tional name  or  epithet  conferred  on  a  per- 
son. 

Agnomlnatet  (ag-nom'in-it).  v.t  [L.  agno- 
mino—ag  for  ad,  and  nontino,  fh>m  nomen, 
name.]    To  name. 


The  flowing  current's  silver  ttreams 
Shall  be  agnominated  by  our  name. 


Loeritee. 


Agnomination  (8g-nom1n-*''shonXn.  L  An 
additional  name  or  titie ;  a  name  added  to 
another,  as  expressive  of  some  act,  achieve- 
ment <^- ;  ft  surname.— 2.  Besemblance  in 
sound  between  one  word  and  another,  espe- 
cially by  alliteration ;  also,  the  practice  of 
using  words  so  resembling  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  one  another  (see  AKMOMiMATloir);  as. 
'Scott  of  Scotstarvet's  Staggering  State  of 
Scots  Statesmen.' 

Our  bards  h<dd  etgnominrntiotu  and  cafordag  of 
consonant  words  or  syllables  one  upon  the  other  to 
be  the  greatest  elegance.  ...  So  have  I  seea  divers 
old  rhymes  in  Italian  running  so:  ...  *  la  sehra  aaUo 
a  me:  Piu  caro  cuore.*  HomtlL 

Agnostic  (ag-nos'tik  or  a>nos'tikX  n.  [Gr. 
a,  priv.,  and  gnUstikos,  good  at  knowing, 
from  gvgn6sk6,  to  know.]  One  of  a  school 
of  thinkers  who  disclaim  any  knowledge  of 
God  or  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  This 
school  holds  that  the  mind  of  man  Sa  limited 

'  to  an  a  posteriori  knowledge  of  phenomoia 
and  the  relative,  and  that,  ther^ore.  the 
infinite,  the  absolute,  and  the  unconditioned 
are  beyond  all  experience,  and  oonsequently 
beyond  its  range. 

Agnostic  (ag-nos'tik  or  a-noe'tikX  €l  Per- 
taining to  the  agnostics  or  their  aootrinea 
Agnosticism  (ag-nos'ti-sixm  or  a>noa'ti- 
uzmX  n.  1.  The  doctrines  of  the  agnostics. 
2.  The  act  of  holding  the  doctrines  ol  the 
agnostica 

Agnotberlmn  (ag-n6-thd'ri-um),  n.  [Gr. 
agnoe6,  not  to  know,  and  tkirion^  a  wild 

'    beast]    Same  as  ^InuiJbMyon. 

'  Agnus  (ag'nus),  n.   [L.]  An  image  or  repre- 

'  sentation  of  a  lamb  as  emblemaiical  of  our 
Saviour;  an  agnus  DeL 

I  They  will  kiss  a  crucifix,  salnte  a  cross,  carry  nnst 
devoutly  a  scapulary,  an  agnus,  or  a  set  of  beads 
about  tnem. 


Agnus  CastUS  (ag'nus  kas'tnsX  n.  Aq>eGka 
of  Vitex  (F.  Amus  Castus),  nat  order  Yet- 
benacesD.  called  eastus  (L.),  chaste,  and  hav- 
ing attributed  to  it  the  imagined  virtae  of 
preserving  chastity,  from  the  1— eiublsiiii 
of  the  Greek  name  agnos  to  Gr.  kagmtm. 


Fate,  ftr,  fat  tuiH;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  move;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abune;     S»  8c.  fsy. 
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LOng«llwUU«a 


dtri   [1 


[LjAmbotOod] 


porav  Uu  Imaberof  Ihctoh;  mppoHd 
in  pusHi  fnat  *iita«.  nch  u  prnoTlng 
tu*  aho  arrj  It  In  faltta  trom  MddtoU, 

kifln%  sia  lb<M  «ard>— S.  In  0rM» 
OlLlbai^ilh  which  aa«m  Uu  maBioniaa 
■■mc*.  iMuing  tba  nnn  of  ■  tub. 

. -—^ ,^ -■"i'U(<_„ 

9.ppU«d 


._.  _  .._ -,.  jt,  it  la  the  WmMtd 

I    Hemjiphsn,  uid  tha  other,  ar  ^  iCaCle,  li  In 

I    Ilia  Kulwn  Hgnlipliars.     Althongh  thef 

eitenci  tnm  lauth  to  north,  thsr  do  not 

eotncide  with  Uis  miridiuu.  bat  lutenect 

them  imd«r  dlflnvnt  wwlta. 

AfOBiMm  (B^'A-aLxm),  tl  [Or.  off^imot. 
Sea  AooHiZK]  ConteatJOQ  tor  >  prtte. 
1Bm«.1 

Aconllt  (■s'6-nlit\  n.    (Or.  agCnuUt.    Bee 

^CaOMI. )  1.  Ons  win  contadi  tor  Iha  prt» 
InpDbllciuiHS:  ■  combaluit:  >  ihamiiiaD. 
Uutau  hit  given  the  uime  '  Stmeon  Jaon- 
Mm'  to  hi*  tranib,  bmn  Binuon'i  exploit* 
to  lUflng  the  niillallnee.— 1.  2mIm.  B  nune 
firen  by  Donatni  Co  fachol  hli  dlaclplei 
■ibeienttooontandtarthBtniUlb/pruch- 
Ing  Kt  mftrketa  lUid  lain. 

iMOBittmxtSL  (u^n-linrk),  n.  [Or.  tain- 
win,  t  prtis-nsbt«r,  and  orakai,  t  Toler.] 
Ona  who  tiBhud  penou  lo  compete  In 
pobUcnme*. 

Apairi«rl(*C'«-nial-«r),n.  One  who  eon- 
tend*  In  public  garnet, 

AfonUtla  JUonlrtloal  (■g-o-nlitu.  as-a- 
niitik-il),  a.  [See  AOOMIST.]  PartBlning  to 
oonteata  of  •tnngth,  or  UhletlB  eombUt, 

irponautttlTa coDteat*.    [Rue] 


AgOBlMtlealSj  (ag-A^difik-al-Ii),  adv. 

ICwSmIM  (W-^iiiit'Uu),  n.     The  ut 
1  .J • ._ji —  1^  public  gun 


ind  *rtincl*ll7  trimmed 
In  ■  tiuU  Umb.     The 


— >(Htf) _,,,    

•a  lam  at  tgvBM.)  Putigono;  u,  a]rE*r 


E.  gap.  t  bog, 
_  _  Jateof  detlR; 
at  attar  ui  object 

tonaiitf  (»-gorid), «.  Harlna  ttmnseftt. 
vtS&la^nnbif  inhltaTea.'L(HT.  [Hue.] 

italic  (*-(«W).  odr  (PnUi  a  (or  sn,  Md 
mWnoui  gains,  lit  on  the  going.)  1.  In 
■aika:  oiad  only  with  tnniltlTa  reib*;  at, 
to  M  •  mill  ogaiHff.—l  On  the  point  ot 
(eta(  i  aboM  to  go;  nadr  to  go  i  h,  ha  1* 
t^  tnaatOitUij    (Vnlgtrf 

iCMt (Ifgta). iL  (Or.  BaaAaoRT,]  Acon- 
■ait  br  ■  |«lte.     Atp.  Ansyi. 

tnmt  (>-t«0>  rp-  "  "**■   (A-  su.  it^iin. 

raa,  p*M,  from  prefli  ±.  tmtj.  and  adn, 
f^tm,  (omk  Wtdcwood  iDd  ouect,  how- 
nar,  n^Id  tUa  word  u  ohanged  tram  O.  E. 

^^■Bcmantft.]    Ago;  put^  °" 


JT  prtea-flthting. 
tgOIlM  (trA-n&L  «^i 
ppr.  ofmUifiv-  [Or  i 


Liie(Bg'6-i 


.    To  diitnu  with  ai 


log  ipvat  tgonri  tl,  o^c 
AfOnJiadn^lT  (tg'6-nli-lng-IOi  tdv.    In  an 

Anwrtbete  (>-eeWtb«tX  n  (Or  o^dno- 
OaMi  — udn,  conteat,  and  tUhimi,  to  ap- 
polntl  (taie  at  the  DUlcUIt  who  pretlded 
over  toe  pubUo  OMnet  In  Oreeoe. 

ACOBOtlMtla  (k-gWno-thet^k), ».  Pertain. 
ing  to  the  oHlce  of  an  agonotbete. 

Asontu  (tg'on-na),  il      Bame  *■  Atpids- 

Miimr  <a4f  A-nl),  n.  [Or,  aginia,  atinggla, 
aniEalih,  from  agin,  an  aaiemblj,  ipacUl- 
calif  appllDd  to  Uia  concsurta  ol  people  at 
tba  athletlo  gamea  o(  Omce.  thence  to  the 
■truggle  for  a  pri*e. 
■Lruggle  ot  any  kini 
bring  together.]    I. 


from  ajrd,  to  lead,  t 
A  Tlolent  conteat  e 


X.  The  (tniggle,  freqoentl/  nneonidant, 
tliAt  precede*  o*taral  AttOt;  u,  the  death- 
luiDtiu.'tiithliienieoftenDied  In  the  plan] ; 
-Tl  of  death.— &  The 


4.  Extreme  bodlljor  mental  pain;  intenai 
Battering. 

SpedficallT—fi.  The  infleringiol  our  BiTiouj 
in  the  garden  of  OeUi>eniBne.--A;anv,  An 


Asonta(a-aa'toXn.  [Native  name.!  An  in- 
•ecUronHU  mammal  pecnUar  In  Harti,  oI 
the  tamllT  TalpldB,  and  the  •ol*  DMrnbar  ot 
Iha  genua  Bolenodon.  It  la  »  inmtlag  to 
naturaUita  that  It  bat  recdvad  the  name  of 
S.  pamdiaat.    It  baa  the  fnr,  eara,  and  tall 


of  (he  opoaanm.  but  the  teeth  and  elongated 
noae  of  the  threwa.  All  the  teet  tenninate 
in  fire  toea.  and  tb*  loog  dawa  are  onrred 
and  eridentlr  adapted  for  ecraping  In  the 
earths  The  dentition  la  ontque,  the  groov. 
ing  ol  the  teeoDd  Inelior  of  the  lower  ]aw 
dltUngnlahing  thla  genua  trom  all  otben 
whoae  dental  lyitem  la  known.  It  li  of  the 
alie  of  a  rat.  and  not  onlihe  one. 
AgonH  (^tfftl).  n.  The  Indian  name  ol 
aararal  apecln  of  rodent  mammal*,  faml); 
CavldB.  genai  Dain>rDot*  or  Chloromjra, 
The  common  agouti,  or  rellow-rumpedBaT7 
(Z>.  Jffmti),  ia  of  the  alie  or  a  rabbit.  The 
upper  part  of  the  bodj  La  brownUh,  with  a 
nQitur*  ot  red  and  black:  the  betly  jeltow- 
iib.  Three  Tailetlet  are  mentioned,  all  pa- 
cullar  toSonth  Aniarlc*  and  the  Wett  Indfea. 
It  bamnra  In  the  ground  ortn  hollow  tieet. 
llTei  on  legetable^  doing  much  injuij  to 
the  lugar-cane,  ii  aa  Toraclont  a*  a  pig,  and 
make*  a  ■imllar  grunting  noiae.  It  bolda 
ita  food  in  It*  fore-pawt,  like  a  iqnlirel. 
When  acared  or  aiigrr  II*  fltlr  1*  erect,  and 
it  ttrike*  the  grouni 


^r,.  and  ordmina,  a  letter.]  iin  lllit«rat< 
penon.  SaiUy- 
AifTUlLU  (a^r^B*),  n.  [Gr.  a,  nag.,  and 
ffrapkS,Ut  write,  from  there  beiiig  no  mark- 
bgi  on  the  petalt,  ]  A  gano*  ot  plant*  be- 
longing to  the  UllaceiB,  and  nsarl/ allied  to 
the  tquUli  and  hyaclatba  A.  nulant  la  the 
common  wild  hyacinth,   the   ilvaantAuf 

[L.  agrariut,  from 


landa,  eipeclatlr  public  land*:  pertaining  to 
the  eijuitable  dlviilon  ol  pnbtic  land* ;  aa. 


"•ae- 


rator 


tt.ao.bHiA:     g.«>>;     J.iobi 


,  Fr.  toni      i«,  ilivi     «B,  Men;  th,  IMn; 


— Jorarian  lam,  in  andai 
regulating  the  diatrlbution  ot  the  public 
Undi  among  the  dtiienl.— 4  frmruin  mur- 
der, agrarian  <ruirair«.  an  outrage  or  mur- 
der brought  about  by  tome  dlapule  aa  to  the 
occupancT  ot  land. 
AxrailMI  (a-gri'ri-an).  b.     1.  One  in  ti 

ol  an  equal  dlTiiion  of  propeKv,  eipecl 

landed  property,  uuong  the  Inhahllanla  ol 
a  conntry.— !.  An  agrarian  law.  'An  equal 
vrariaii  la  a  perpetual  law. '    Barriiigtim. 

AcmuslaBl  (a-gifri-an-lim).  n.  The  act 
ol  upholding  an  equal  dltltlon  ol  landa  and 

'.  Vic;    wh,  wUg:    zh.  antra.— ,8ea  KIT- 


:lally 


AORARIANIZE 
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AGRONOMY 


property  in  general;  the  principles  of  one 
who  does  so. 

Agrarianlze  (a-gra'ri-an-Iz),  v.t  To  distri- 
bute among  the  people,  as  land. 

Agre,t  AgreOft  adv.  In  good  part;  kindly; 
in  a  friendlv  manner.  'Took  agree  all  my 
whole  play.     Chaucer. 

Agree  (a-greO,  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  agreed;  ppr. 
agreeing.  [Ft.  agreer,  to  give  one's  consent, 
to  agree  — a,  and  ari,  O.Fr.  gret,  Pr.  grat, 
good-will,  favour,  nom  L.  gratxu,  pleasant, 
whence  also gratittuie,grate/ult&o.]  l.With 
a  personal  subject,  in  which  case  agree  is 
eiUier  used  absolutely  or  is  followed  by 
with  before  the  person  with  whom  the 
agreement  subsists,  and  by  vinm,  on,  for, 
or  to  before  the  person  or  thmg  which  is 
the  subject  or  condition  of  the  agreement, 
(a)  To  be  of  one  mind ;  to  harmonize  in 
opinion ;  as,  in  the  expediency  of  the  law 
uX  the  parties  agree,  {b)  To  live  in  concord 
or  without  contention:  to  live  together  in 
some  manner  as  regards  harmony. 

How  dost  thou  and  thy  master  ifgrte  I       Shak. 

(c)  To  come  to  one  opinion  or  mind ;  to  de- 
termine unanimously;  to  come  to  an  ar- 
rangement or  understanding;  to  arrive  at  a 
setUement 

If  men.  skilled  in  chjmical  affairs,  shall  agree  to 
write  clearly,  .  .  .  they  will  be  reduced  either  to 
write  nothing,  or  books  that  may  teach  us  something. 

Boyle. 

Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it.  to  let  the  meat  cool  ere 
we  can  agree  upin  the  first  place.  Skak. 

Didst  thou  not  agret  triih  mt/or  a  penny  a  day! 

Mat.  zx.  13. 

Hence,  to  come  to  an  agreement  after  a 
quarrel  or  dispute;  to  be  reconciled. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.     Mat  r.  35. 

(<i)  To  yield  assent ;  to  consent ;  to  express 
concurrence:  as,  he  agreed  to  accompany 
the  ambassador.  'Agree  to  any  covenants.' 
S/Mk.  Followed  by  with  before  the  thing 
agreed  on. 

Agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point.       Shak. 

2.  With  a  thing  or  things  for  the  subject,  in 
which  case  <igree  now  takes  no  preposition 
except  with  alter  it,  though  formerly  to  was 
also  so  used,  (a)  To  be  consistent ;  to  bar- 
monixe;  not  to  contradict  or  be  repugnant; 
as.  this  story  agree*  with  what  has  been  re- 
lated by  others. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.    Mark  xiv.  56. 

When  we  possess  ourselves  with  the  utmost  secu- 
rity of  the  demonstration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  what  do  we 
more  but  perceive,  that  equaliMr  to  two  right  ones 
does  necessarily  agree  te,  and  is  inseparable  irom  the 
three  angles  ofa  triangle.  Locke. 

All  these  qualities  agree  just  as  well  to  the  oak, 
ai^ainst  which  he  contends.  Bf.  Lewth. 

(&)  To  resemble ;  to  be  similar;  to  be  appli- 
cable or  appropriate ;  to  taU  v ;  to  match ; 
to  correspond;  as,  the  picture  does  not  agree 
with  the  original  (e)  To  suit;  to  be  accom- 
modated or  adapted;  as,  the  same  food  does 
not  agree  with  every  constitution,  (d)  In 
gram,  to  correspond  in  number,  case,  gen- 
der, or  person ;  as,  a  verb  must  agree  with 
its  nominative.  (In  certain  phrases  the 
verb  to  agree  is  stUl  conjugated,  like  some 
other  intransitive  verbs,  with  the  auxiliary 
to  be  instead  of  Aatw,  which  gives  these 
phrases,  to  be  agreed,  aU  a/re  aareed,  and 
the  like,  the  appearance  of  bemg  in  the 
passive.  '  The  tntitors  are  agreed  (that  is, 
the  traitors  have  agreed,  have  or  are  come 
to  an  agreement).  Shak.] 
Agree  (a-gr^,  v.t  To  settle;  to  determine; 
to  arrange. 

He  saw  from  far       ...       . 

Some  troublous  uprore  or  contentious  frajr, 

Whereto  he  drew  in  haste  it  to  agree,      itfenser. 

I  do  believe  the  two  Pretenders  had.  privately. 
agreed  the  matter  beforehand.  Gray. 

[This  use  of  the  verb  agree  is  now  obsolete 
except  in  the  passive  in  the  phrase  it  i» 
agreed. 

It  is  thus  agreed 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France. 

ShaJt.] 

Agreeability  (a-gre^a-bU^i-tlX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  agreeable ;  easiness  of  disposi- 
tion.   [Rare.] 

Agreeable  (a-grS'a-bl),  a.  1.  Suitable;  con- 
formable; correspondent;  consistent:  with 
to;  as,  Uie  practice  of  virtue  is  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  Ood  and  our  own  nature.— 2.  In 
pursuance  of;  in  conformity  with;  as,  agree- 
able to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  took 
up  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  was 
formerly  the  common  usage,  and  is  gram- 
matically correct,  agreeable  being  an  ad- 
jective in  concord  with  the  latter  clause  of 
the  sentence:  the  House  took  up  the  report 


of  the  committee  (which  taking  up  was) 
agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day.  Aoree- 
ahle  has  now,  however,  in  this  use,  been 
almost  superseded  by  agreeably.— Z.  Pleas- 
Ine,  either  to  the  mind  or  senses;  as,  agret- 
abU  manners ;  fruit  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

My  idea  of  an  agreeable  person,  said  Hugo  Bohun, 
Is  a  person  who  agrees  with  me.  Disraeli. 

K.  Willing  or  ready  to  agree  or  consent. 

These  Frenchmen  give  unto  the  said  captain  of 
Calais  a  great  sum  of  money,  so  that  he  will  be  but 
content  and  agreeable  that  they  may  enter  into  the 
said  town.  Latimer. 

I'll  meet  you  there,  and  bring  my  wife  that  is  to 
be.  .  .  .  You're  agreeable  I  Dickens. 

6.  t  Concordant  '  These  manifold  and  agree- 
able testimonies  of  the  olde  and  new  writers. ' 
Author  o^  1596  quoted  by  Fitzedward  Hall. 
An^eablet  (a-grS'a-blX  adv.    In  an  agree- 
able or  pleasing  manner;  agreeably. 

To  speak  agreeable  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is 
more  than  to  si>eak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 

Bacon. 

AgreeaUeiie88(a-gre'a-bl-nes),n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  agreeable ;  as,  (a)  suit- 
ableness ;  conformity ;  consistency ;  as,  the 
agreeablenees  of  virtue  to  the  laws  of  Ood. 
(o)  The  quality  of  pleasing;  that  quality 
which  gives  satisfaction  or  moderate  plea- 
sure to  the  mind  or  senses;  as,  an  agreeable- 
neea  of  manners;  there  is  an  agreeableneu 
in  the  taste  of  certain  fruits.  [This  is  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.]  (e)t  Concord- 
ance; harmony. 

The  ajgreeabletiess  between  man  and  other  parts 
of  creation.  Grew. 

Agreeably  (a-grd'a-bli),  adv.  In  an  agree- 
able manner ;  as,  (a)  suitably;  consistcoatly; 
conformably. 

The  effect  of  which  is,  that  marriages  po^  less 
frequent,  agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down. 

See  remark  under  Agrebable,  2.  (b)  Pleas- 
ingly ;  in  an  agreeable  manner ;  in  a  man- 
ner to  give  pleasure;  as,  to  be  agreeably 
entertained  with  a  discourse,  (e)}  Alike; 
in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner;  similarly. 

Armed  both  agreeably.  Spenser. 

AgreelDldy  (a-grg'ing-li),  adv.  In  conform- 
ity UySheldaa.    [Rare.] 

Agreement  (a-gre'ment),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
agreeing  or  bmng  agreed ;  as,  (a)  concord ; 
harmony;  conformity;  resemblance. 

What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols? 

a  Cor.  vi.  16. 
Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agreement. 

Locke. 

(&)  Union  of  opinions  or  sentiments ;  as,  a 
good  agreemejU  subsists  among  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  counciL  (e)  In  gram,  corre- 
spondence of  words  in  respect  of  number, 
gender,  <fec.  See  Agree,  v.i.,  2  (d).— 2.  The 
act  of  coming  to  a  mutual  arrangement; 
bargain;  compact;  contract;  stipulation;  as, 
he  made  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house. 

Make  an  agreement  with  me  by  a  present. 

a  Ki.  xviii.  31. 

Agrefe,t  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on  or  in,  and  grvef.] 
In  grief.     Chaucer. 

Agrege,tAgregget(a-grejav.e.andi.  [O.Fr. 
agreger,  aggreger,  from  rustic  L.  aggraviare. 
Classical  L.  aaaravare,  to  a^;ravate,  as 
abridge  from  abbreviare.  ]  To  aggravate ;  to 
exaggerate. 

Agrestial  (a-gres'ti-al),  a.  Rustic;  countri- 
fied.   [Rare.] 

Agrestic,  Agrestlcal  (a-gres'tik,  a-gres'tik- 
fuX  a.  [L.  agreetis,  from  ager,  a  field.] 
Rural ;  rustic ;  pertaining  to  fields  or  the 
country,  in  opposition  to  the  city;  unpol- 
ished.   [Rare.] 

AgreTe.tv.t   To  grieve.    Chaucer. 

Agrlcouttioilt  (a-grik'6-la"shon),  n.  Culti- 
vation of  the  soil    Bailey. 

AgrlCOUstt  (a-grik'dlist).  n.  [L.  agricola, 
a  husbandman— o^er,  a  field,  and  colo,  to 
cultivate.]    An  agricidturist. 

The  pasture  and  the  food  of  plants 

First  let  the  young  agricolist  be  taught   Dodsley. 

AgrlCOlous  (a-grik'd-lus),  a.  Agricultural. 
S^Smith. 

AgrlCOltor  (ag'ri-kult-or),  n.  [L. ,  from  ager, 
a  field,  and  cultor,  a  cultivator.  ]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  till  the  ground ;  a  farmer ; 
a  husbandman;  one  skilled  in  husbandry. 
[Rare.] 

AgrlCUltaral  (ag-ri-kul'tur-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  connected  with,  pr  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. —  Agricultural  societiee,  societies 
for  promoting  agricultural  improvements, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  land,  of  imple- 
ments, of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  &c.  —Agri- 
cultural chemistry,  a  branch  of  chemistry 
treating  of  the  composition  and  properties 


of  plants,  soils,  manures,  feeding-stuffs  for 
cattle,  &C.  It  teaches  how  to  improve 
barren  soils  and  renew  exhausted  ones,  as 
also  what  soils  and  manures  are  suitiUile 
for  specific  crops.  —  Agricultural  geology 
treats  of  the  resources  of  a  country  in  re- 
spect of  soils,  subsoils,  subjacent  strata,  and 
mineral  manures. 

Agriculturalist  (aff-rt-kul'tOr-al-istX  n.  An 
agriculturist    A.  J.  Ellis. 

A^CUltnre(ag'ri-kul-turln.  [L.  a^«r,a  field, 
and  eiUtura,  cultivation.  See  Acre  and  Cul- 
ture. ]  The  cultivation  of  the  ground,  more 
especially  with  the  plough  andln  large  areas 
or  fields  in  order  to  nuse  grain  and  other 
crops  for  man  and  beast,  including  the  art 
of  preparing  the  soil,  sowing  and  planting 
seeds,  removing  the  crops,  and  also  the  rais- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle  or  other  live 
stock;  husbandry;  tillage;  farming.  Agri- 
culture has  been  divided  into  theoretical  and 
practical.  Theoretical  agriculture,  or  the 
theory  qf  agriculture,  is  a  science,  compre- 
hending in  its  scope  ttie  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  soilL  the  different  sorts  of  plants  and 
seeds  fitted  for  them,  the  composition  and 
qualities  of  manures,  and  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  involves  a  knowledge  of  chem- 
istiy,  geologv.  and  kindred  sciences.  Prac- 
tical agriculture,  or  husbandry,  is  an  art, 
comprehending  all  the  labours  of  the  field 
and  of  the  farm-yard,  such  as  preparing  the 
land  for  the  recepti<m  of  the  seed  or  i^ants, 
committing  the  seed  to  the  earth,  rearing 
the  crop,  gathering  in  the  fruits,  coltivation 
and  economy  of  animal  and  v^etable  pro- 
ductions, ^. 

Agrlcultnxlsm(ag-ri-kul'tar-izm),n.  The  art 
or  science  of  agriculture.    [Rare.] 

Agriculturist  (ag-ri-kul'tfir-ist).  n.  One 
skilled  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground; 
a  husbandman. 

Thev  preferred  the  produce  of  their  flocks  to  that 
of  their  lands,  and  were  shepherds  insteftd  of  agri- 
CMlturists.  B$tcJUr. 

Agrlevanoat   See  AooRisyANCB. 

Agrlmoxila  (ag-ri-md'ni-a),  n.  [LL.  agri- 
monia,  L.  argemonia.  Or.  argemfini,  sigri- 
monv.  Said  to  be  from  Or.  argema,  a  whiuah 
speck  on  the  eye  arising  from  ulceration 
(which  this  plant  was  supposed  to  cure),  from 
argos,  white.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
RosacesD:  agrimony.  The  species  are  slender 
jperennial  herbs  found  in  temperate  rra^ona 
The  conmion  agrimony  (A.  eupatoria)  wnM 
formerly  of  much  repute  as  a  medicine.  Its 
leaves  and  root-stock  are  astringent,  and  the 
latter  yields  a  vellow  dye. 

Agrimony  (agri-mon-i),  n.  The  conmion 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Agrimonia. 
Hemp  agrimony  belongs  to  the  genus  £upa- 
torium  {E.  cannabinum),  nat  order  Com- 
positee. 

Aigrlopes,Agrioim8(a-BTi'6-pSs.a-gTf6-pnB). 
n.  A  genus  of  acanmopterygioua  fishes, 
family    Cataphracti,    particularly    distin- 

gQished  from  most  other  genera  of  fishes  by 
aving  only  nine  rays  in  the  pectoral  fins. 
The  A .  torvus,or  sea-horse,is  upw wds  of  8  feet 
in  length,  and  is  common  on  tae  shores  of  Uie 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

AgrippinlaJl  (srgrip-pin'i-an),  n.  EeOss  a 
follower  of  Agripptnus,  bishop  of  Carthage 
in  the  third  century,  who  first  taught  and 
defended  the  doctrtoe  of  rebaptlsm. 
Agrlse^t  Agryse,!  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  dgrUan,  to 
dread.  Allied  to  grislie,  R  grislu.}  To 
shiver;  to  shudder,  as  from  fear,  cusgusti 
or  sympathy,  and  the  like. 
The  kinges  herte  of  pltee  gan  agrise.     Chauetr. 

Agrlse^t  v.t.  1.  To  cause  to  shudder;  to 
terrifv;  to  disgust.  'Swiche  peines  that 
your  hertes  might  agrise. '  Chaucer.  —2.  To 
make  frightful;  to  disfigure.  'Engrostwith 
mud  which  did  them  fowle  agrise.    Spenser. 

Agrom  (a'grom),  n.  The  native  name  for  a 
disease  freouent  in  Bengal  and  other  parts 
of  the  East  Indies,  in  which  the  tongue  diaps 
and  becomes  rough  and  sometimes  covered 
with  white  spots. 

Agronomic,  Agronomical  (ag-rft-nomlk. 
ag-r6-nom'ik-al),  a.  [Or.  agros,  a  field,  and 
nomos,  a  law.]  Relating  to  agronomy,  or 
the  management  of  farms.    [Rare.] 

The  experience  of  British  agriculture  has  showo 
that  the  French  agronomical  division  of  the  soil  is 
infinitely  less  profitable  .  .  .  than  that  prevailinc  ta 
this  country.  Edtn.  Rev 

Agronomist  (a-gron'5-mist),  fk  One  who 
studies  the  management  of  farms.  'An 
impartial  foreign  agronomist'  Edm.  JUt. 
[Rare.] 

Agronomy  (a-gron'5-miXn.  [Ft.  agnmcmie, 
from  Or.  agronomos,  rural.  fromapnoe,afldd. 


Fate,  f^,  fat,  fi^ll;       m§,  met,  hir;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;      tabe.  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;      S$  Sc.  fry. 
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and  momm,  a  nilt.1  The  art  of  cnltivatliig 
lh«(roai»d;  acricmtare. 
it  I  nit.  I  prei  of  ai;r%$t, 
lfrott«inilia(«g-r6-stein'inaXn.  IQT.agros, 
a  Aeld»  and  sUmma^  a  wreatn.]  A  linnaMUi 
fCDHi  of  pUnta,  nat  order  CaryophyllacesB. 
li  Is  now  seaeikUy  regarded  as  a  section  of 
the  genos  Lychnis,  from  which  it  only  differs 
tn  the  elongated  segmeoU  of  the  calyx  limb, 
In  the  petals  being  without  a  prominent  scale 
at  the  base  of  the  expanded  portion,  and  in 
the  capsule  opening  by  Talres  alternate  with 
and  not  opposite  to  the  calyx  segments.  A. 
( L^eknit)  Oithago  (the  common  com-cocklel 
«Uh  large  entire  purple  petals,  is  the  only 
nedes  belonging  to  the  section  as  now 

IgroflUCA-g'^tisin.  [Gr  o^rtfttiff,  the  name 
of  sever^  grasses,  j  A  genus  of  grasses,  con- 
ttsting  of  many  species  found  in  the  tem- 
perate and  oold  climates  of  the  world.  They 
an  Tsloable  as  pasture-grasses.  The  genus 
ts  distinguished  from  other  grasses  by  having 
Biembrsnottsandawnlessempty  glumes.  The 
beot-graaMS  belong  to  this  genus. 

IfTOnogrmphy  (a-gros-toifra-fl),  n.  A  de- 
scription of  grasses. 

4crOfMloar(a-groa-toro-iiXn.  [Or.  agrditit, 
a  gnus,  and  Ugm.  speech.]  That  part  of 
botany  which  relaiea  to  grasses. 

Agr(mild(a-ground'\a<I«.  oro.  [Prefix  a = at 
or  e%  and  ffrvund.]  I.  On  the  ground— a 
nantlfal  term  signifying  that  the  bottom  of 
a  Aip  rests  on  the  ground  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  —2.  Fig.  brought  to  a 
stop  for  want  of  resources,  matter,  and  the 
Uke ;  as.  the  speaker  is  offrcund. 

AcnmpoitlttCe-gr&p'mentXn.  [Fr.  agrouper 
to  group.  SeeGEOCP.]  The  arrangement  of 
agroQp  in  a  pCcture  or  in  statuary;  grouping. 

ignaraliSlte(«'gwar-d6-ent''&Xn.  [Sp..oontr. 
for  aoua  araUnU,  burning  water.1  L  A 
serond-cUss  brandy  made  from  the  red  wines 
of  toain  and  Portugal,  as  also  from  the  refuse 
of  the  grapes  left  In  the  wine-press,  the  scrap- 
Ingsocossks  and  vats,  and  deposits  in  bottles, 
gnerally  fiaTonred  with  anise.  It  is  the 
popular  spirituous  bereragein  these  coun- 
Wea  ~t  AMexican  alcoholic  drink  distilled 
IkiMn  the  fermented  Juice  of  the  agare. 
OsUed  also  Pviqu0  (which  seeX 

Injlrtoftd  Ot'gwft-tOdX  n.  The  B^fo  aqua, 
nnOj  BufonidsB.  a  gigantio  species  of  toad 
found  in  Intertropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  one  of  the  noisiest  of  its  tribe, 
nttertngaloud  snoring  kind  of  bellow,  chiefly 
during  niidit  It  ia  very  ▼oracions.  and  being 
beUsred  to  devour  rats,  has  been  largely 
hapoited  from  Barbadoes  into  Jamaica  to 
keep  down  the  swarms  of  rats  that  destroy 
the  plantations. 

AjratC&'ffftl  A.  ri*^'  a^  scute ;  fihtre  aigue 
(LL/«ent  acuia\  acute  fever;  L.  ckmnw, 
riiarpi  See  Aoutb,  Aom.]  1.  The  cold  fit  or 
rigor  which  precedes  a  fever  or  a  paroxysm  of 
flevsr  tn  Intermittenta.  —2.  A  periodical  fever, 
n  tntennittent,  whether  quotidian,  tertian, 
or  quartan,  the  paroxysm  leaving  the  patient 
ia  apparent  health,  and  returning  dailv,  or 
every  second  or  tidrd  day.  It  arises  from 
■arih  miasmata,  a  temperature  above  60* 
bdng  however  apparently  required  to  pro- 
dace  it— S.  ChUimess;  a  chui  or  state  of 
diakliMr  not  resolting  from  disease. 

IfM  (vgfi). «.!  To  cause  a  shivering  in;  to 
strike  with  a  cold  fit     Heywood.    [Bare.] 

AfflM-Clka(i'gQ-kikX  a  The  tumour  caused 
by  enlargement  and  oardening  of  the  spleen. 
It  ts  often  the  consequenoe  of  intermittent 
faworagne. 

ini4(i'gnd).a.  €billv;havingafltofaffue; 
Biveriiig  witii  oold  or  fear;  chtfaeterized  by 
ahtvflring.  *  With  flight  and  o^ued  fear. 'SAolr. 

AfM-drOP  (i'gtt-dropX  A.  A  solution  of  the 
artndte  or  ixMaflBlnro,  or  the  liquor  arseni- 
sUs  of  the  nuutnaoopoBia.  It  is  also  known 
m  FvmUr't  SoiutUm. 

AfuMlt  (c'gtt-atX  *L  A  paroxysm  of  cold  or 
uiverlng;  chUUneaa 


1)^  mgue-jU  at  feu  b  owtAAown. 


Afnt-9roQf(i'gft-pri>f).a.  Proof  against  ague. 
'1  am  not  mgme-nroof/    8hak. 


't(aAeri\«.t  [Fr.  ^VMerrir.  from 
IT.  J    To  mure  to  the  hardships  of 
r.  toinetrtictintheaitof war.   'An army 
the  beat  amurrt^  of  any  troops  in  Europe.' 

4fm  iptPcygfi-spelXw.  Aspen orcharm to 
cureorpreveBtsfua  '  His  piila,  his  balsams, 
ad  his  c^iM-epetfa.'  Ooy. 
IgU  li>e  (If gu-tri),  n.  A  name  scnnetimes 
sppBed  to  aaasafns  on  account  of  its  febrf- 
figs  qualtticc 


Acillier,t  n.  [Fr.  aiguUle,  a  needle.]  A 
needle-case.    Chaucer, 

Ajrnlse,  Agiiliat(a-gdz0.t'.t  [SeeOuisB.1 
To  dress;  to  adorn.  '  wherewith  above  all 
kni^ts  ye  bravely  seem  aguiaed, '  Spenser. 

AgUliet  (a-gte^.  n.  Dress.  '  Their  fashions 
and  brave  aguue.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Agnlah  (i'gQ-ishX  A.    !•  Chilly;  somewhat 

cold  or  shivering;  also,  having  the  qualities 

of  an  ague;  as,  an  o^iiA  fever. 

Her  m£uixh  Iotc  now  flows  and  bums.    GratttnUe. 

2.  Productive  of  agues;  as,  an  aguish  localitv. 

AffOlBlmeSB  (&'gO-iBh-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  aguish;  chilliness. 

AgynouB  (a'JIn-us),  a.  (Or.  a,  without,  and 
gyi\i,  a  female.]  in  hot  applied  to  plants 
having  no  female  orguu. 

All  (itX  [A  natural  cry  expressive  of  sudden 
emotion:  comp.  0.  ach,  L.  oA,  Or.  a,  d, 
Skr.  d,  dA,  ah.]  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  pam,  surprise,  pitv,  compassion,  com- 
plaint, contempt,  dislike.  Joy,  exultation, 
sc.,  according  to  the  manner  of  utterance. 

Aha  (fth&'X  [A  lengthened  form  of  oA,  or 
formed  of  ah  and  ha;  comp.  O.  aha,  Skr. 
ah6,  ahaha.\  An  exclamation  expressing 
triumph,  contempt,  or  simple  surprise; 
but  the  senses  are  distinguished  by  very 
different  modes  of  utterance,  and  different 
modifications  of  features.    Ps.  xxxv.  21. 

Aha  {^1A\,  n.  [See  Ha-ha.]  A  sunk  fence, 
not  visible  without  near  approach.  More 
commonly  spelled  Ha-ha  or  Uah-hah. 

Ahead  (a-hedO.  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on,  at,  and 
head]  LHeaolong;  without  restraint;  head 
foremost 

It  U  mifftiHIy  the  (kult  of  parents,  guardians,  tutors, 
and  governors,  that  lo  many  men  miscarry.  They 
suffer  them  at  first  to  run  ahead,  and  when  perverse 
inclinations  are  advanced  into  habits,  there  is  no 
d«Uing  with  them.  Sir  R.  L'Estrang*. 

S.  In  or  to  the  front;  in  advance:  before;  as, 
they  walked  ahead  of  us  all  the  way;  he 
soon  ran  ahead  of  us;  si>ecifically  (nautX 
before  or  in  front  of  a  vessel,  or  in  the  di- 
rection to  which  a  vessel's  head  is  directed; 
farther  forward:  in  opposition  to  astern; 
as,  to  lie  ahead;  to  move  ahetuL 

The  east  end  of  the  island  bore  but  a  little  aktad 
of  OS.  FUtdtMg. 

—To  ran  ahead  qf  one's  redconing  (nautX 
to  sail  beyond  the  places  erroneously  esti- 
mated in  the  dead-reckoning  as  the  ship's 
station.— To  go  ahead,  a  phrase  originating 
in  the  Unitea  States,  but  now  common  in 
Britain,  signifying  to  push  forward;  to  be 
enterprising  or  speculative:  generally  used, 
as  an  admonition,  in  the  imperative  mood, 
*go  ahead; '  and  not  rarely  as  an  adjective ; 
as,  a  go-ah^ui  person. 
Aheap  (a-hftpO*  o-  or  adv.  [Apparentiy  from 

Srefix  a.  on  or  in,  and  fteap;  but  possibly 
lie  word,  in  first  extract  at  anv  rate,  is  really 
another  form  of  the  O.R  at^Aope,  to  aston- 
ish. See  AWHAPE.]  1.  In  a  quiver  or  trem- 
ble with  terror ;  having  received  a  shock  of 

fear. 

When  some  fresh  bndt 
Startled  me  all  aMem/l  and  soon  I  saw 
The  horridest  shape  that  ever  raised  my  awe. 

HoOm. 

2.  Huddled  together  through  fear;  in  a 
crowd. 

So  did  that  sudden  Apparition  scare 

All  dose  ahtaf  those  smaQ  affrighted  thh^  (fairies). 

Aheight  t  (s-hltO.  adt.  [Prefix  a,  on  or  at,  and 
Ae^At]  Aloft;  on  high.  'Look  upoAev^^-' 
Shak. 

Ahlsfat  (ft-hn.  ado.  [Prefix  a.  on,  and  A^A.] 
Onlilgh.  '  One  heav'd  aA^^A,  to  be  hurled 
downoelow.'    Shak. 

Ahint^  Ahin  (s-hinf ,  a-hin'X  i^*^*  or  adv. 
Behind.    [Scotch.] 

Aholdt  (a-iidld').  adv.  Near  the  wind,  so  as 
to  hold  or  keep  to  it;  as,  to  lay  a  ship  oAoId. 
Shak. 

Ahouai  (a-hOIOf  ^  The  native  name  of  a 
Braailian  tree,  the  Cerbeira  Ahouai,  nat 
order  Apooynacess.  It  is  20  feet  high,  its 
leaves  toick  and  succulent,  the  wood  stinks 
abominably,  and  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are 
very  poisonous.    Written  also  AhovaL 

All07<s-hoi'),exe(am.  [Longer  form  of  Aoy/] 
A  word  used  chiefly  at  sea  Tn  hailing. 

AhrtmanOt'ri-manXn.  [Per.  oArtman,  Zend, 
angro-mawiytts,  the  malignant  destroying 
spuit  ]  The  evil  genius  or  demon  according 
to  the  dualistic  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.  Ah- 
riman  is  the  personification  of  malignity, 
the  original  source  of  all  moral  and  physical 
evO,  the  chief  of  the  devils  and  malignant 
spirits,  the  king  of  darkness  and  of  death, 
and  the  eternal  foe  of  Ormuid  and  his  king- 
dom of  light  and  life. 


AhU  (alifiX  ^-  One  of  the  native  names  of 
the  common  gazelle  of  Asia.    See  Oazklls. 

A-hull  (a-hulO>  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a,  and 
hull.]  Naut  a  word  used  with  regard  to  a 
ship  when  all  her  sails  are  furled,  and  her 
helm  lashed  on  the  lee-side  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  a  storm ;  she  then  lies  nearly 
with  her  side  to  the  wind  and  sea,  her  head 
somewhat  turned  toward  the  direction  of 
the  wind :  applied  also  to  a  ship  deserted 
and  exposed  to  tempestuous  winds. 

A-huoieredt  (a-hung'gdrdX  a.  [Prefix  a 
(for  q/X  intens.,  and  hungered;  it  is  the  same 
word  as  Piers  Plowman's  afgngered,  from 
A.  Sax.  qf-hyngrian,  to  be  very  hun^y.  An- 
hungered is  a  form  of  this  word.]  Pmched 
with  hunger;  hungry. 

A-hungry t  (a-hung'griX  a.  [Prefix  a,  intena , 
and  hungry.  See  A-BUNOSRBD.]  Hungry. 
'  I  am  not  a-hungry. '    Shak. 

Al  (ft'd),  n.  The  three-toed  sloth  (Bradypus 
trtdactylus  or  torquatus),  so  called  from  hav- 
ing a  feeble  plaintive  cry  somewhat  like  its 
name.    See  sloth. 

AlhUns  (ab^inzX  adv.   [Probably  from  able, 
and  adv.  term,  tins = ling  in  darkling;  comp. 
Sc  backltns,  backwards ;  or  from  \f,  OotL 
ibai,  Q.  ob,  and  same  temiination.]  Perhaps; 
peradventure;  possibly.    [Scotch.] 
But  fare-ye-weel.  auld  Nickie-l>enl 
Oh  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  men', 
Ye  aiblins  might— I  dmna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake.  Burtts. 

Aich'8  Metal  OChs  mef  alX  n.  An  alloy  of 
iron,  copper,  and  rinc,  said  to  be  more  tena- 
cious and  ductile  than  gun-metal,  named 
from  tiie  patentee  Johann  ^tcA.  Called 
also  Sterro-metaL 

Aid  (&dX  v.t.  [Fr.  aider,  O.Fr.  ajuder,  to 
help;  n.  aidar.  ajudar,  adjudar;  L.  adju- 
tare,  freq.  of  aajuvo,  adjutum,  to  help— ad, 
to,  and^vo,  jutum,  to  help.]  To  heip ;  to 
assist ;  to  come  to  the  support  or  reli^  of ; 
to  succour,  either  by  furnishing  strength  or 
means  to  effect  a  purpose,  or  by  preventing 
or  removing  obstacles.— Stk.  To  help,  assist, 
support,  sustain,  succour,  relieve. 

Aid  (adX  n.  [Fr.  aide,  O.Fr.  aide,  ajude.  See 
the  verb.]  L  Help;  succour;  support;  as- 
sistance. 

Sweet  fother,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt,  as  It  were  the  skeleton  or  himself, 
Death'pale,  for  lack  of  gentle  maiden's  aid. 

TennyscH. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  aids  or  yields 
assistance;  a  helper;  an  auxiliai7;  an  assist- 
ant 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone;  let  us 
make  unto  mm  an  mid,  like  unto  himself. 

Tobit  viii.  6. 

3.  In  law.  a  subsidy  or  tax  granted  by  par- 
liament to  the  crown  for  various  purposes. 

4.  In  feudal  law,  a  tax  paid  by  a  tenant  to 
his  lord ;  origlnallv  a  gift,  which  afterward 
became  a  legid  right  The  aids  of  this  kind 
were  chiefly  three :  (a)  to  ransom  the  lord 
when  a  prisoner;  Q>)  to  make  the  lord's  eld- 
est son  a  knight:  (e)  to  marry  the  lord's  eld- 
est daughter.  Aids  were  abolished  by  12 
Car.  n.  xxiv.— 6.  An  aide-de-camp,  so  called 
by  abbreviation. 

Aid  (idX  n.  A  Staffordshire  mining  term 
for  a  vein  of  ore  going  downwards  out  of  the 
perpendicular  line. 

Aidanoe  (id'ansX  n.  Aid;  help;  assistance. 
'The  means  and  aidanees  supplied  by  the 
Supreme  Reason.'    Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Aidantt  (ad'ant),  a.  Helping;  helpful;  sup- 
plying aid. 

Be  aidattt  and  immediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress.  SAak. 

Aide-de-camp  (&d-de-kohX  n.  pL  Aides- 
de-camp  (&d-de-kohX  [Fr.]  JfitA.  an  officer 
whose  duty  is  to  receive  and  communicate 
the  orders  of  a  general  officer,  to  act  as  his 
secretary,  and  the  like.  Written  abo  Aid- 
de-oamp. 

Aider  (Md'tir),  n.  One  who  helps;  an  assistant 
or  auxiliary;  an  abettor;  an  accessory. 

All  along  as  he  went,  were  punished  the  adherents 
and  midert  of  the  late  rebels.  Burntt. 

AldAU  (id'fulX  a-    Giving  aid;  helpful 

'Aid/ul  to  the  distresses  of  Ood's  people.' 

BpVHalL    [Rare.] 
AidleM  (idaesX  a.    Without  aid ;  helpless ; 

without  succour;  unsupported. 
Aid-majort  (Ad'mfc-j^rXn.  The  former  title 

of  the  adjutant  of  a  re^nient. 
Aiglet  (iglet),  n.  In  her.  an  eaglet  or  young 

iSSet  (ifi^etX  n.    SeeAousT. 

Aigre  (&^rX  n.    The  flowing  of  the  sea. 

See  Bagrb 
Aigret  (h'gir),  a.   [Fr. ,  from  L.  aerem,  sharp. 

See  ACRID,  Acid.]  Sharp;  sour.  'like  aigre 

droppings  into  milk.'    Shak. 


ch,dUia;     «h,  8c  loeA;     g,^;     J,/ob;     ft.  Fr.  tott;     ng.  siti^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh.  icAig;    xh,  amre.— See  Ket. 
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Algremore  (i'g^r-mdr).  n.  (Fr. ;  origin  on- 
known.]  A  name  given  to  charcoal  when  in 
that  Bti^  of  preparation  for  the  malring  of 
gnnpowdor  wmch  renders  it  fit  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  other  constitnent  materials. 

Algret,  Aigrette  C&'gretp  irgreifX  n.  [See 
EOBBT.]  1.  A  name  of  the  small  vniite  heron. 
See  EORKT.— 2.  In  bot  same  as  Egret— S.  A 
plume  or  ornament  for  the  head  composed 
of  feathers  or  precious  stones. 

Aigntna  (&'ffwil),  n.  [Fr.,  &  needle.  See 
Aeurr.]  l.  An  instrument  used  by  military 
engineers  and  others  for  piercing  a  rock, 
for  the  lodgment  of  gunpowder  in  a  mine  or 
blast-hola— 2.  A  name  given  to  the  needle- 
like points  or  tops  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz, 
and  other  crystalline  rocks  and  mountain 
masses;  also  applied  to  sharp-pointed  masses 
of  ice  on  glaciers  and  elsewhere. 

AlguUlette  (rgwil-etX  n.  [Fr.,  a  dim  of 
aiguOU,  a  needle.  See  Aolit.]  1.  A  point 
or  tag  at  the  end  of  a  fringe  or  lace.  — 
S.  Jfuu.  a  tagged  point  hanging  down  from 
the  shoulder;  also,  a  braid  or  cord  worn  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some  military  uni- 
forms. 

AUmlB^  (ip«wS8-aX  «•  r^r.  aiguiur,  to 
sharpen.]  in  her.  applied  to  a  cross  with 
its  four  ends  sharpened,  but  so  as  to  termin- 
ate in  obtuse  angles.    Written  also  Eguiai. 

Aigulet  ^gU-let),  n.  [See  Aolbt.]  A  tag 
or  point.    'Golden  aMtt2ete.'    Spenter. 

All  (U),  v.t    [O.E.  enlen,  A.  Sax.  eglian,  to 
feel  pain.         " 
trouble,  a 
a  thistle, 

E.);  allied  to  Goth,  agto,  aflUction;  aglua, 
troublesome ;  perhaps  to  Sw.  agg,  a  prick ; 
E.  to  egg  on,  and  peniaps  ache,  A.  Sax.  aee, 
ache,  pun,  and  therefore  to  widely-spread 
root  or.  SeeAcoD.]  To  affect  with  pain  or  un- 
easiness, either  of  body  or  mind;  to  trouble; 
to  be  the  matter  with:  used  to  express  some 
uneasineBS  or  affection  whose  cause  is  un- 
known; as,  what  aUe  the  man?  I  know  not 
what  ailt  him. 

What  mUtth  thee.  H^^r?      Gen.  zxL  27. 

Barely  used  of  &  specific  disease ;  thus  we 
seldom  say  a  pleurisy  aiU  him,  but  some- 
thing aiU  him.  nothing  ails  him. 
All  (al).  «.i    To  feel  pain ;  to  be  in  pain  or 
trouble. 
And  much  he  aHi,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick.     Daniel. 

All  (&1),  fk  Indisposition  or  morbid  affection; 
ailmeni    Poipe. 

AllantllllB,  Auantas  (&-lan'thu8,  &-lan'tu8), 
n.  [From  ailanto,  the  Malacca  name  for 
one  species,  signifying  tree  of  heaven.]  A 
genus  of  lai^  timber- trees,  nat  order  Sim- 
arubacen.  A.  glandulotue  is  a  handsome 
tree  of  India  and  China,  attaining  a  height 
of  00  feet  It  is  planted  in  France  and  Ger- 
many to  shade  public  wallEs,  and  has  been 
called /olse  vamish-tree.  The  Bombyx  Cyn- 
thia, a  spedes  of  silk-worms,  feeds  on  its 
leaves.  In  Japan  the  produce  of  silk- 
worms fed  on  this  tree  is  very  laige,  and  the 
material,  though  wanting  the  fineness  and 
ffloss  of  mulberry  silk,  u  produced  at  far 
less  cost)  and  is  more  durable. 

Allet  (D).  n.    Same  as  AiiU. 

AUeron  (al'6r-onX  n.  Same  as  AUette  (which 
seeV 

Allette,  Alllette 
(al-letO.  n.  [Fr., 
a  little  wing.) 
One  of  the  small 
square  shields  of 
arms  worn  upon 
the  shoulders  of 
irhts  during  a 
of  the  nud- 
le  ages;  the  pro- 
to^rpe  of  the  mo- 
dem epaulet. 
Called  alsoil  Ueron, 

Ailment  (U'mentX  n.  Disease ;  indisposi  tion ; 
morbid  sJfection  of  the  body:  but  the  word 
is  not  applied  ordinarily  to  acute  diseases. 

Allonu  (U-Q'rus),  n.  [Gr.  ailouroi,  a  cat] 
A  genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  family 
Unidtt.  A,  r^ulgene.  the  only  known  spe- 
cies, is  the  panda  (which  seeX 

Aim  (imX  v.i  [O.Fr.  e$nner,  aesmer,  to  aim 
or  level  at,  purpose,  reckon;  Pr.  avmar, 
aeemar,  adumar,  to  reckon— L.  ad,  to,  and 
auUmare,  to  value,  consider,  redcon.  See 
BsnsiL]  L  To  direct  a  missile  towards  an 
object— 8.  To  point  to  in  a  figurative  sense; 
to  direct  the  nund  to  an  object;  sproiflcally, 
(a)  to  goeas;  to  conjecture. 

In  sadness,  coosin,  I  do  lore  a  woman.— 
I  tUmtd  so  near,  when  I  supposed  you  lored. 

Skak. 


Ailettes. 


[Formeriy  common,  but  now  rare  in  this 
sense.  1  (6)  To  direct  the  intention  or  pur- 
pose; to  attempt  to  reach  or  accomplish;  to 
tend  toward;  to  endeavour;  as,  a  man  aim* 
at  distinction,  or  aiint  to  be  rich:  in  all  its 
senses  followed  by  at  before  the  object  where 
the  object  is  expressed.— To  cry  aim,  in 
archery,  to  encourage  the  archers  by  crying 
out  aim  when  they  were  about  to  shoot. 
Hence  it  came  to  mean  to  applaud  or  en- 
courage in  a  general  sense. 


It  HI  beseems  thb  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-timed  repetitions. 


SMak, 


Aim  (&mX  v.t.  To  direct  or  point  to  a  par- 
ticular object;  to  level  at;  as,  to  aim  a  mus- 
ket or  an  arrow,  the  fist  or  a  blow;  to  aim, 
a  satire  or  a  reflection  at  some  person  or 
vice. 

Aim  (am),  n.  1.  The  pointing  or  directing 
of  a  missile;  the  direction  of  anything  to  a 
particular  ^int  or  object  with  a  view  to 
strike  or  affect  it,  as  a  spear,  a  blow,  a  dis- 
course or  remaxk. 

Each  at  head  levelled  his  deadly  aim.    Milton. 

2.t  The  direction  in  which  a  missile  is 
pointed;  the  line  of  shot;  hence,  >^.  the  di- 
rection in  which  anything  tends. 

And  when  Ae  cross  blue  Ikfhtning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  0<>M  and  very  flash  of  it  Shak. 

8.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object 
intended  to  be  effected;  the  mark.  'To  be 
the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot.'  Shak.— 
A  A  purpose;  intention;  design;  scheme;  as, 
men  are  often  disappointed  of  their  aim. 

But  sec,  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crost       Popt. 
61 1  Conjecture;  guess. 

He  thatseeth  no  marie,  must  shoot  by  o^Mt.  Bp.  yewel. 
It  is  impossible  by  aim  to  tefl  it        Spenser. 

—To  give  aim,  in  archery,  to  stand  near  the 
butts  to  tell  the  archers  where  their  arrows 
alight.  The  terms  are  'wide  on  the  shaft 
(right)  hand;'  'wide  on  the  bow  Heft)  hand;' 
'short;'  'gone;'  the  distances  being  mea- 
sured by  bow-lengths.  See  Bow-hand.— 
Stn.  End.  object,  scope,  drift,  design,  pur- 
pose, intention,  scheme. 

iUm-criert  (imlol-dr),  n.  1.  One  who  en- 
couraged an  archer  bycrying aim  when  he 
was  about  to  shoot  Hence— 2.  An  encour- 
ager  generally;  an  approving  on-looker;  an 
abettor.  '  Thou  smiling  aim<rier  at  princes' 
fall'    Markham. 

Aimer  (am'^r),  n.    One  that  aims. 

Alm-firontlet  (&m'frunt-let).  n.  A  piece  of 
wood  fitted  to  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  so  as  to 
make  it  level  with  the  breech,  formerly  in 
use  among  gunners.    E.  H.  Knight. 

Almlese  ( amies X  a.  Without  aim;  pur- 
poseless. 

The  Turks,  half  asleep,  ran  about  in  aimless  con- 
fusion. Dryden. 

Aimlessly  (amles-ll).  adv.  Without  aim; 
purposelessly. 

AllL(an).  a.    [See  Own.]    Own.    [Scotch.] 
AlnoiB,  Alnee  (&ns),  adv.    Once.    [Scotch.] 
Alnent  (&'nent).  a.  [0. Fr.  aner  (the  Mod.Fr. 
aller),  to  go,  from  L.  adruxrt,  originally  to 
swim  to.  ]  In  her.  running:  applied  to  beasts. 
Alnsell  (&n'sel),  n.    Ownsell    [Scotch.] 
AllL%  Ant  (&nt).     A  vulgar  corruption  of 
are  not;  sometimes  also  used  for  it  not  and 
am  not. 

Air  (ar),  n.  [Fr.  air,  Pr.  air.  aire,  L.  aUr,  Gr. 
o^r.alr.]  1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe.  Air  is 
inodorous,  invisible,  insipid,  colourless,  elas- 
tic, possessed  of  gravity,  easily  moved,  rare- 
fied, and  condensed,  essential  to  respiration 
and  combustion,  and  the  medium  of  sounds. 
Atmospheric  air  is  composed  by  volume  of 
20  or  21  oxygen  and  80  or  79  nitrogen;  by 
weight,  of  23  oxygen  to  77  nitrogen.  These 
gases  are  not  chemically  united,  but  mixed 
mechanically.  Air  contains  also  7A7  of  car- 
bonic acid,  aqueous  vapour,  and  varying 
pro];>ortions  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  ozone, 
and  organic  matter.  The  body  of  air  sur- 
rounding the  earth  is  called  the  atmoaphere. 
The  qteciflc  gravity  of  the  air  is  to  that  of 
water  nearly  as  1  to  828,  and  1000  cubic 
inches  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure 
weigh  304  grains.  Air  is  necessary  to  life; 
beinjg  inhaled  Into  the  Itmgs,  the  oxygen  is 
separated  from  Uie  nitrogen,  and  it  is  sup- 
pcMed  to  furnish  the  body  with  heat  and 
animation.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  air 
was  consider^  one  of  the  four  elements.- 
2.t  In  ehem.  same  as  0€u;  thus  oxygen  was 
called  dephlogistieated  air.—S.  Air  in  mo- 
tion; a  light  breeze.  'The  summer  ain  blow 


oooL'     Tennyton.  —  At  XTtterance  abroad; 
publication;  publicity. 

You  gave  it  air  before  me.  Dryden. 

ITuut  is  used  in  like  manner.  Henoe— &tlii- 
telligence;  information;  advice. 

It  grew  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states 
abroad  received  from  their  ambaaadors  and  \ 
here. 


a  In  musie,  (a)  a  tune;  a^  short  song  or 
piece  of  music  adapted  to  words;  also,  the 
peculiar  modulation  of  the  notes  which 
gives  music  its  chsracter;  melody;  as,  a  eoft 
air.  (Jb)  A  song  or  piece  of  poetoy  for  sing- 
ing; as,  the  air, '  Sound  an  Alarm.'  (e)  The 
soprano  part  in  a  harmonized  piece  of 
music— 7.  Any  piece  of  poetry.  'The  re- 
peated air  of  sad  EHectra's  poet'  MUton. 
[Bare.]— 8.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance, 
and  bearing  of  a  person;  as,  the  air  of  a 
youth;  a  graceful  air;  a  lofty  air.— 9.  The 
general  character  or  complexion  of  anything: 
appearance;  semblance. 

Too  great  liberties  taken  (in  translation)  la  1  si  jit 
either  tne  expression  or  compositioo.  in  order  to  give 
a  new  air  tO  the  whole,  will  be  apt  to  have  a  very 
bad  effect  Mp.  LomtK 

As  it  was  communicated  with  the  ««rof  a  secret,  tt 
MOO  found  its  way  into  the  world. 


10.  pi.  An  affected  manner ;  manifestatioo 
of  pride  or  vanity;  assumed  haughtineis: 
chiefly  in  the  phnue  to  give  one'e  ulf  ain, 

Mrs.  CradcenbufT  read  the  paragraph  in  bittw. 
ness  of  spirit,  aad  tuscoursed  to  her  followers  about 
the  airs  which  that  woman  mas  giving  herself. 

iMMcktmy, 

11.  pX.  The  artificial  motions  or  carriage  of 
a  horse.  —IS.  In  painilxng,  (a)  that  whi^  ez> 

Sresses  action;  manner;  gMture;  attitnda 
0  The  representation  of  the  effect  of  the 
atmospheric  medium,  through  which  na- 
tural objects  are  viewed.— To  take  the  air,  to 
go  abroad;  to  walk  or  ride  a  little  distence. 
—To  take  atr,t  to  be  divulged ;  to  be  made 
public;  as,  the  story  has  taken  air.  Air  is 
frequently  found  in  composition,  and  as  the 
compounds  are  in  manv  cases  words  of  6b- 
vious  meaning,  only  those  which  have  a 
peculiar  or  specific  sense  are  enterad  belov 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Alr(ar),o.(.  L  To  expose  to  the  air;  to  give 
access  to  the  open  ur;  to  ventilate;  as,  to 
air  clothes ;  to  air  a  room.  Henoe— 2.  To 
expose  ostentatiously;  to  displi^;  to  bdng 
before  public  notice;  as,  to  axr  one's  vlewa 
*  Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  ring.'  Ten- 
ny»on.—S.  To  expose  to  heat;  to  warm;  as,tD 
axr  linen;  to  air  liquors. 

Air,  Bar  (&r),  a.  and  adv.  Barly.  [8ootch.7 
'An  air  winter's  a  sair  winter.'  Seotehpr^ 
verb. 

Alra  (ar'aX  n.  [Greek  name  of  a  kind  of 
dameL  ]  Hair^crass,  a  genus  belonginff  to 
the  nat  order  Graminess,  characterued  tj 
two-flowered  spikelets.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  in  temperate  rcttiona, 
but  few  are  of  much  value  as  fodder  planta 
A.  eceepitoea  (the  tufted  hair-gras^  u  from 
2  to  4  feet  high,  growing  in  meadows  and 
boggy  heaths,  where  its  tufts  are  useful  aa 
stepping-places.  It  affords  a  fine  cover  to- 
game,  and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  bog-hai- 
on  moors.  Its  long,  narrow,  rough  leaver 
wound  the  sldn  if  drawn  smartly  across  it 

Alrable  (ar'a-bl).  a.  Suitable  to  be  sung. 
Howell    [Bare  and  obsolete.] 

Air-balloon (ar-bal-lttnOn.    See Ballooh. 

Air-bath  (ai^athXn.  1.  The  exposure  of  the 

Eerson  to  the  action  of  the  air,  recommended 
y  Dr.  Franklin.— 2.  An  arrangement  tor 
drying  substances  bv  exposing  them  to  air 
of  any  temperature  desired. 
Air-bed  (airbedX  •&.  A  bed  made  by  inflat- 
ing an  air-tight  bed-shaped  bag  with  air. 
Air-bladder  (ar1)lad-d^X  n^  L  A  vesicle 
filled  with  air. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  aloDg  the 
surfaces  of  these  air-Uiutders  in  an  mfinite  number 
of  ramifications.  jtrttUknoi. 

2.  A  bag  situated  under  the  back-bone  of 
certain  fishes,  and  which,  being  full  of  air. 
is  supposed  to  assist  in  breathing,  and  in 
regulating  the  buoyancy  of  the  animal. 

Alr-bone  (ar'bdnX  n>  A  bone  with  a  laige 
cavity  filled  with  air,  as  in  birds.    OiMtt. 

Air-brake  (ir^brak).  a.  A  railway  brake  ap- 
plied by  means  of  condensed  atmoq>henc 
air. 

Alr-braTlnir  (aKbr&v-ingl  a.  Drying  the 
influence  of  the  air.  'Atr-braving  towers.* 
Shak. 

Alr-brlck  (irOirikX  n.  An  iron  box,  oom- 
monly  made  of  the  sLze  and  shape  of  a  briok. 
and  perforated  with  holes,  placed  In  the 


Fite,  ftr,  fat.  fill;        mb,  met.  bdr;       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil.  pound;      ti,  Sc.  abune;     f»  8&  Uy. 


wab  ol  booiM  M  u  to  iMllllaU  tba  (r 

UK 

llr-talU  (irHDt).  a.    BiMtod  in  tha  ai 
te>^  ao  »>lii  tooBdatlon:  ohlmarlcal;  ■ 


_ ,      -         ,„  An  air-tl«ht 

cadptol  ihaat  Iron  Biuaad  ■  plpa  lo  pnnnt 
nA*  ——•'—'■—  of  baM  or  tolSi  ipacl- 
iollj,  Iha  aaloc  roand  tba  baaa  i^ltie 
taatl  nS  a  it««m-T«nil.  to  pratant  too  patt 
1  tnoBilBioa  or  haat  to  tba  deck. 

Atr^dl  (irW),  M.  In  M.  oM  ol  tba  cavl- 
Um  iB  ilu  I«a*aa.  ■tami.  or  otbar  paili  or 

K^  ouoiaiiiliif  air.     Tlwr  are  well  mn 
m  Uifldan  of  aac-vaadi.  and  ara  lonnd 
to  oib^  aqnatle  plaota,  wblcb  tbaj  ierrfl 
b>  Boat.     CtOrA  a]»  Air- 
otaotan  -1  In  anat  (a) 
tka  mlsnta  bnmcblal  calla 
agotltat^  Ifta  laiRin  ol 
tba  luwirbito  whlcb  the      r^  sm 
alrlaeDanrwlbrthaiilU-      iY;Vl 
WU  nmldaUloai  ol  the       VOnl 
vtndplH,  lor  tba  oirgena- 
«DB  of  tba  blood;  (bi  tbe 
Ithh^ifM  of  tb*  tncbrt 
m  air  taba  in  baacU  lonn- 


Sa.  L  Alr-c*U  (wblch 
—1  A  oailtj  In  ■  bjdnnlle  nucblne. 
aa  a  aT»«>glD*.  tha  air  In  whJrh.  on 
MB|  lOuiia  tiiJ  bjthe  admlaalon  of  »atar 
Uo  tba  cbUDbar,  bj  U*  dutln  fares  auu  ai 
avttiiB.  aDd  aiiaBlliia  (ba  How  of  tbe  liquid. 
Itr-oBriHIMr  Ar-ton-dauftr).  n.    ad  ap- 

doaa  raatl  irttb  ■  a^ifngia  attacbed  Co  It. 
wUch  la  oaad  tar  iolacfliig  air  Into  tba 
Taaad  nta  tba  reqowta  digna  of  condan- 

ilT^nM  (arUnlL  n.    A  oooa  in  a  marlne- 

Kaa  to  ne*l*«  Um  naei  which  aotar  (ha 
mU  bniB  tba  alr-pnmp,  wltanoa.  attar 
aaeuUBti  Uiar  aac^w  (broncb  ■  pipe  M 

ttt-^OKCM  (IrUin),  K.  A  cananl  nana  tot 
tba  paaia^aa  In  a  oaal-muta  Intended  for 

ilr-eniliUni  (Ki'kiiah-an),  n.    A  cuihlon 
eiada  br  InSatliif  a  Ih  wllh  air. 
lH'^avCbrMa).  Ik    Huna.    [Han.) 
Ato-dnlH  (Ifdite),  n.    A  oaTitf  /aimed 

|(*Tat  tba  anrth  tron  Irtng  aaalnal  thnni 

itl>4nVB(b'diM)i>-  Draan  ar  depicted 

ta  (be  air.    '^ba  wr^rvwit  daoffer.'    "'  -'- 

ID  (li'dril).  K.    AdrilllrlTBi 


fenBTKuir,  where  n  u  oBpoaoa  w  ■  coirvifc 
of  air,  and  Tatlou  aootrtnnoea  an  adopted 
to  promote  the  ervoraUoD,  Kod  prarent  tiie 
too  rapid  ooolbu  t^cb  tlie  eTaporatlan  ia 
liable  to  bring  Mout 

Al»ntliiKT^(i^lnA  n.     ' 
admri  air  foi  TBuUIatlon. 

AlT-ffim (ir'can). H.  Aklndo 


'   Bha*. 


n^aoTti 


id.  laamiJorad 


A  aeraan  tor  drjriBg  cloth*.  Ac , 
H-aa-Unl  «.  A  eontriTanee 
■  air  wUcb  baa  ooHactsI  In 


^r-Dip  ^  wbhi  eoDastod^  > 


;si£ 


ttl-mat  <lfU-HrX  k.  A  oODtriTanog  for 
Uterbif  or  vaMjiiiM  air.  Tba  comman 
Mtbed  la  to  mnba  tlM  air  paa  through 
a  *1T«  aBMo.  aad  tlian  «»•■  tbe  cnmnl 
to  Iba  H«i«  D(  water 

til  twin  lain  (irfbont-An).  il  An  appan- 
loalar  proJmJnf  a  ]«t  nf  water  by  the 
■tatte  Moa  of  an*  oorDpreaaed  In  a  cloaa 
^mml  and  nailii  ta  act  ob  tba  aarface  of 


__..   toAthoIiUbulkglTea 

aboDt  ball  Uw  nlodt;  S  gnnpowder. 
AlT-bOldar  Mi'bfild.4r)i  n.     LA  Teaael  lor 
holding  air  for  TaiioBa  pnnnaH  1  aa<a)lor 
(be  pnrpoae  ol  coantanclfng  the  preaaure 
ol  a  decreaaing  eolimn  ol  mofcury:  <t>)  lor 

HrpoK  Of  keeping  up  a  moderate  and 
iB  contained  Id  an  Inverted  y^\ 
vlilFbrlaMaadfalLilna  tank  of  water,  and 
haa  tbe  air  lopplied  to  [t  bj  one  pfpe  and 
carried  oD  bi  aootbei.— £  t  A  gaiomelcr. 

Alr-bole  (iiliBI).  H.  I.  An  opening  to  admit 
or  diacharge  air— 1.  In/oundiTU,  a  fault  in 
a  caatlng.  cauaod  by  a  bubble  of  air  paiaino 
from  a  core  oatward%  and  which  la  r«(alnca 
InthemecaL     Called  atao  a  Ato»AoI>. 

JJiUy  (ir'Ml),  ada.     In  an  ali;  manner; 


irrentolalr;o, 


_,.  .  .D'onl^^eat-l  Oaletr;le»ltJ; 

tain  talkatlreneu  and  oirinM)  In  their  <U» 
French)  tongue'    SUm. 
Alilni  (*''ln|>.  n.     I.  As  expoaure  to  the 
air.  or  to  a  uk  lor  warming  of  dtTlng.— 
1.  giarclae  In  tha  open  air;  a  abort  euur- 

Alrttw-cUn  (li'lng^atif).  h.  a  platlonn  an 
which  powder  la  dried  bj  aqnnn  to  ann 

AU-Uokat  (ir'Jak.et).  n.    A  Jacket  Isllatad 
with  air,  or  to  which  bUddara  Oiled  with 


UllMl  {IrlaaX  ■.  Not  open  to  a  trrc 
rent  ol  air ;  wantlna  tradi  air  or  oomn 
cation  wltb  open  air- 

AlT-lard  (b'lei-el),  n.    A  name 

_■ —  . .^.  > — >  j^UjI,  ,^^ 

thonghtleaa,  gaji  p«t- 


.  in  wUch  operatlODI  ai 


ilT-Oafti'^).  K  An  hill 
ot^gaa  and*  br  chaigl 
■■^iark  sIt  wttb  tha  n 


Alr-mAOttlna  (tr'ma-ahDuh  >•,  ID  tmhuv, 
the  appuatna  by  wlilch  pure  air  l>  farced 
into  parti  badly  rentllated.  and  tbe  fool 
air  eitrxcted. 

Aim  (Am),  B.    Iron.     (Rrntcb-J 

AlIO-h7dr0fen(iir-e-hi'dr«.]en).ii,  Pertaln- 
hig  to  a  mlrtore  of  atraoipberlc  air  and 
hTdroiren  —A  iraJiydm^nblonpipe,  a  blow- 
pipe In  wblch  atmoflpbcric  air  and  hydrogen 
are  burned  together  In  order  to  produce  an  . 

AlrometoT  (Ar-om'rt^r).  n.     [Jir,  and  nr.  ' 

JJjr-pMUtSr^U).f^ "inanatoueof  ! 
the  tnbeiby  whlcb  air  la  admitted  to  tbe 
lunga.  comprising  the  laryni,  tnchca.  bron-  ' 
chill  tabea.  and  their  minute  ramlflcatloni.  ' 
C  In  Ml  a  large  Intercellnlv  apace  In  the 


at«nu  and  leaTea  of  aqoatic  plants  and  in 
tbe  Blenii  of  endogena 
A]r-plM<lir'pip),  n.     A  pipe  need  to  dnw 
loufab  out  ol,  or  oonduet  traah  air  hito 
cloae  place*.  SpecUlullyj  (a)  a  pipe  mod  to 

a  communication  with  the  furnace,  and  tbe 
nralactloD  ol  the  air  by  tbe  Are.  Tfaliplpela 
intended  to  lupply  the  combuatlon  with  tlw 
air  of  Ule  bold,  by  preientlng  the  aocea  of 
other  air  to  the  Dre.  (A)  In  mining,  a  pipe 
or  tube  made  ol  wood  or  Iron,  for  conduct- 
ing or  cooreylagtmh  air  Into  lerela  hiring  , 


ant  (Ar'pUi 


Mlongin 


general  naaw ' 
to   the  genua 
neral  term  ap. 
.   .  iriTe  all  their 

taod  from  the  ittpaapbsra.  St^BFiPHin. 
Alr-polM  (ir'poii).  n.  An  Inatrmnent  ta 
maaanre  tba  wdabt  of  the  air. 
Air-port  (^pArtll,  n.  A  name  given  to  large 
acDltlea  In  ahipa'  (wwi  for  the  admlBion  of 
air  whan  tbe  other  porta  are  down.  Ttia 
Americana  call  tlulr  aideporta  alw  by  tlila 

Alr-vnmp  (Ai'pnmp),  il  A  moat  Taloable 
pneumatic  machine,  for  the  purpoae  ol  ei- 
hauBting  the  air  troin  a  doaed  Teaael  called 


InproTed. 

Tbe  alr-pnmp  note  by  tbe  etaatlc  force  of  air, 
and  gnidually  eihiuiU  the  air  from  tbe 
ncelrer  liy  meaniol  a  platon,  with  ■  proper 
I  a  cTllndrlcai  barrel  or 
rur  the  maoner  of  a  com- 


Keeibauatlon  b , , 

ol  the  remaining  air  being  no  longer  eapahlo 
of  ntenlng  the  Taliea.  jir-pumfx  are  Tari- 
ouilyooiiatruetod;  the  moat  common  lontia 


bate  two  barreli  and  two  plitona  wrought 
by  ■  toothed  wheel,  aa  that  repreientad  In 
tbe  annexed  cat.  Bee  Vicucv.— Tba  air- 
jMHnp  ^  n  iuim^7igrnt  it  the  pump  by 
wlilcb  ttie  condanilns  water  and  condenaed 
Bteara  are  drawn  oil  from  the  condenaer.  It 
la  an  appendage  of  erery  condaiafna  englae, 
but  la  not,  ol  conna.  reqniatle  In  hl^- 
pnaanre  or  noD-coodenalna  enirinet.  Bee 
cut  STiAK-niann.— ^^-pump^utef,  an 
open  platon  wltb  valrea  on  tha  upper  iiu- 
face  opening  upwarda  ao  aa  to  admit  tbe 
air  and  water  In  the  dowu-ttroke,  and  lift  It 
with  tlie  np->troke  ol  tbe  pump. 

AlT-ne  (b^uk),  n.  In  phyiM.  one  ol  the 
membranoua  bagt  or  recEptaclea  of  air 
lodged  In  the  hollow  honei,  the  caiitlei  of 
Oui  boAr,  and  tbe  qnllla  ol  birds,  and  com- 
mnnlcating  with  the  langi.  They  enlarge 
the  reipiratory  lurface,  accelerate  circuu- 
tion,  and  thai  Increaae  mnacnlar  anetgy. 
They  are  alao  auppoited  Co  n^nder  thA  hndv 
apecl  Really  lighter,  and 
ol  a  ranicnlar  diapbngi 

Alr-wattle  (ir-ikut-l).  i 

AlT-abalt  (kfihalt),  n. 
Into  a  mine,  usually  opening  In 


lupply  the  place 
iameas  jtir-perc. 


AIt-Motb  (br'itAr),  n. 


heated  air 
roqaliingl 


mat  of  air  dltecled 

.urface  by  meana  of  plpea,  wblch 
.  then  adni  Itted  to  the  apwtment 
I  be  heated. 


«,.' 


Alrtb  (Hi.  irtli).  fi.  [Gul  a 
ir  perh»p«  conm 

It  of  Oa  oompaH;  dlivctloa. 


Alrt{*rt).  Bt     Todlrect.    IScotclLl 

Alz-UkarmomMar  (ii'tb«r-moni"<t-«r 

A  tfaermoragMr  in  which  tit  l>  emploji 
m  nibiitltuU  tor  msrcury  and  iDlrit  of  i 
Of  Uien  tben  m  leitni  kfniU.  bul 


n«ter.    Thay  an  well  HI 


a  tot 


Ins  UbI>  degree)  of  beat,  but  aie  dlfflcnlt  bt 
managa,  vhentora  Begnaallpraten  Tapour 
of  merenrji,  Btt  D^mMiat  Thermomtter 
under  Ditteumtial. 

AlT-thrMd  (b'tbred).  n.  Anaineglnnto 
the  fUameaH  attaehed  by  iplden  to  the 
bqH  or  end*  of  bnnclici  ot  >h[Ube  or  treea, 
and  eervfng  to  aupport  the  aplder  when  in 

jffi-titflt  ^It),  a.  80  tight  or  cloM  u  to 
he  tmnermuble  to  ajr.     A  vaaael  or  lobe  li 

■enen  whicb  preTenU  the  paai- 
„.  Df  air  under  the  circuDutancea  Id  which 
it  it  placed. 
JUr-mp  (Ju'tiap}.  n.     A  contrfTance  tor 

and  elnki.     Alao.  a  rw«a  at  ■  knee  of  a 

that  may  be  Ubanted  from  the  water.  It 
I*  pranded  with  a  velis  for  takini;  oS  the 

Alr-tTUak  (*f  Iningk)'.  n.     A  contrivance  to 

jslla  or  aputmenti  where  man;  people  are 

l>^Hlng  from  the  celUog  to  the  open  air 
alio™  the  roof,  b/  which  tho  heated  air 

JjT-tiiba  (ar'ttih),  n.     i.  In  kbI.  a  nunc 

the  abOomcu  of  tame  aqaatJc  Iniecta.  — 
S.  Saul,  a  email  Iron  tube  hung  In  a  coal 
bo<  from  the  deck,  and  Oiled  with  water, 
for  the  DDrpoM  of  ascertaining  the  lemper- 

preoanUon  inluit  ipontaneoui  comhua- 
tlon.  S.  H.  Knight— 3.  The  tuba  of  an  at- 
moapheric  ntllwar  (whldi  eee  under  Atho- 

BFUKRIC). 

AlT-ndTa  (ir'TalT),  n.     A  T^ve  applied^  to 


MietT-Talva  Oi 
the  itAam-BDgl 


Tueet  In  which  air  li  condanaed  br  preia- 
nre,  for  the  puipoao  ol  employing  Uie  reac- 
tion of  Ita  alaeUcltr  aa  a  moTiiig  or  aa  a  re- 
gnlallng  power  Such  voaeli  are  employed 
In  flr«-eiiglnea  and  (om-pampa 
AlT-war  (ir-wi),  n.  A  piaaue  fnt  aJr;  ipe- 
cincallr,  a  paaaage  for  the  aJmiaaloa  of  air 
to  a  mine.  To  mallcloiulT  nil  up,  obatruct, 
or  damage  an  air-way  ia,  bj  " 
icHl.,  ■  felony  punlahable  . 
tude  or  ImprlBonment  at  the  dlKretic 


haHnE  the 


V  parte  of  bodlea.'    Bacai 


air;  re'aembllnga 
iDTlalble:  onnibal 


grappling  In  the  centra 
S.  Opia  to  a  free  curren 
I  altuatlon.  -  4  Light  ai 
-  Inhelng  Impalpable  01 
ntiali  hence,  jtn.wlthou 
reality  or  lincerlty;  trilling:  empty;  aB,airj 

t.  Oay:  nirlgbtly;  full  of  rlvadty  and  lerlly 
light  of  heart;  Uvely. 


nallr  appll 


it  freqnsntly,  though  liHwrrectlT.  termed 
the  middle  alile,  and  the  lateral  dlri^ona 


Alal*d  (nd), 
church  wbii 

Alt  (it),  n.  [Another  (omiol*uel,  an  lUet] 
A  imall  laland  In  a  river  or  lake.  '  Fog  up 
the  river,  where  it  flowa  among  green  nid 

A.'*"" '■  ■"'  \  n     Edgebone  (which 

Al  M  (ich'p*.),  n.    That 

1  iny  deacriptlon  ia  flied. 

A  [Scotch.!  . 

I  rio.J    The  dottrlns  of 

a;  [Scotch.] 

a:  n.     [Norm,  and  O.K. 

i...      Jr.  avoir.\  Aofc<""to 

have  1    A  work-horie.     [Scotch.) 
AlX-bedl  (uliediX  n.  pi     In  geot.  thick 

Alx,  in  Frovence,  in  France,  conalaBng  of 
calcveoui  mar]>,calcareo->lllceon>griti  and 
gypanm,  and  full  of  loull  Bahei,  liitect«,and 

AI1I8  tSfi\  n     (A  Sax.  ytrta,  y,la.  ■  ipark, 

[Scotch.) 

AlMOn  (i-K/on),  n.  [L  oiMon,  from  Or 
atiisan,  ever-llTlne  -  iu>,  ever,  aye,  and 
i*on,  living.)  A  genua  of  prottrate  herba- 
Gooui  pUnte,  nat.  order  Flcoldeie,  and  con- 
taining about  twenU  tpociet  natlrot  of  mb- 
troplcal  region*.  They  are  very  tenacloui 
of  Ufe.  A.  canariaim  and  A.  Auumicum 
abound  in  soda. 

Ajar  (a-ju'),  sdD.    [In  O.E.  alioaeAar  and 


AJW  (a-ia'ga),  1- 


"'JrJT" 


ALABASTKDIE 


ed  to  the  aperture  M  a  Teaael  throi 

Ich  water  1>  played. 

loer  <ak:l>Ar),n.  A  red  powder  thrown 
cloUiea  and  peiaon  at  Hindu  leitlTa] 
t  (ik),  n.  and  n.    Same  u  Acli*. 


unalca  In  ITDt,  and  thence  dlaaemlnatcd 
>er  the  Weat  Indlei  and  BoDth  Anwilca. 
S  la  much  eateemed  aa  a  fruit.  The  plant 
ft  tree  30  or  40  feet  hlghi  Uw  leaiea  *i>m»- 


«5 


taina  aaver*l  large  leeda  partly  [mbedd 
In  a  white,  ■ncculent.  and  ilighujr  add  ai 
which  ia  the  part  eaten,  ud  I*  very  (iw 


Akar-«iAir{»'k«r-itaf),n,  (A*er=aer«,fieldl 
Indj^rLao  Infltrument  for  clearing  the  coul- 
ter of  the  plough. 
AkBtOB<ak'tan),  n.  The  acton  (which  aeeV 
Akimbo  (a-Um'bB).  a.  (PrtfU  a,  on.  and 
tiin(io(which  eee).]  Arched;  crooked.  Tbi 
anna  are  nKmAa  when  the  huide  are  on  the 
hipaandtheelbowiarthedoutwardi.  'With 

jUtlll  ^kln'  """■ 


Selaled  by  bloods  uaed 
ui  penuni;  a>,  uis  two  funlUc*  are  near 
ni^io.— 2.  Allied  bynatore;  partaking  of  the 
unie  propertlai:  aa.  envy  and  lalouay  art 
nearalin.  'Plty'aaUnlo  love.'  SmUktrn. 
Almea  (a-n^,  aie.    On  the  knee.     [Baiv.  ] 


AkrokerMinlan  (ak'ro 


."nl-ai 


I  two  aide  petala  of  a 


applied  to  many  parte ;  aa.  ala  avria, 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  external  e 
ola  noei,  the  lateral  caitJlagea  of  the  w 


^hi 


a-bti^ii),  n. 
maglatrate  of 
idrla,  whole  daty  lay  chieHy 
Written  alio  Ar 


ttten  ijiio  Arvlta  relut. 


SiJS^,         ..     . 

Ironi  Or.  alBtaiErct,  from  Alabaation.  a  Til- 
lage In  Egypt  where  there  were  qnarrlM  of 
Mt  minend.]  1.  A  marttle-Uke  mineral  ol 
which  there  are  two  wcU-knowD  varlatlea 
thegypaeouaandthecalcareona.  Thefonnar 
It  a  cryitalllne  granular  vailaty  of  «ulptial« 
of  calcium  or  imium  (CaBa,SH,0)>     It  li 

aa  yellow,  red.  and  gray. 

—- ' white. 


of  varloDi  CO 


,t  eateemed  when  para  w 


AJnm  (a  Ci'ru),  n.     The  BraiiUan  generic 

name  for  parrot 

AJnrt.le'-    To  Bdjoit;  loapply.   CSauetr. 
AJnUC*  (a'jht-ij),  n.     [Fr  n>™(aj«,  .orae- 

Ihtng  added,  from  aituter,  to  join,  and  tbli 


Ineltei,  Ac.  For  fhlt  purpoae  the  «dow- 
while,  flne-gralned  variety  found  near  Flo- 
rence 1>  eapacially  lued.  Cilcareona  al^ 
baater  la  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  time 
occurring  a*  a  etaiactite  or  Malagmlte  in 

holding  odoriferoui  tiqnon  or  olntinealak 
originally  ao  called  beeanae  made  of  alabaa- 
tar,  but  the  name  waa  applied  alio  to  dmllar 
vetKli  of  other  material*,  a*  aold. 
AlabartOT  (al'a-ba>-l«r),  a.    Uade  of  al>- 

AlAbUtrlan  (al-a-baa'trl-an),  a.  Prrtaitdof 
JUabftWrin*  (al-a-bai'trln),  a.     Of,  or  per- 


ALABASTKin 


tiMrim  fftli—,  la  piMcg.  Ibe  nwM  glian 
la  (  a^Iaiiea  poiuin  in  which  (ha  Blm. 
■fur  Mat  iwund  irlth  dn  plgmenU  !• 
fdg*)  pflimaabla  lo  Tunlin,  Mali  thui 


UfttaMrai  (■l-^bu'tmnX  *-     Suua  la 

ilktaMnia  (■1-a-bu'InuX  n.     [I.L..  from 

■MHtir.  I    A  ouiH  gficn  lo  ■  Bowar-bad. 

It  warn  orisliull^  AppUcd  id  tht  mft-bnd. 

Wrilkn  iIk  JIa&utniiK 
tlatk  <>->aa  iiUB;r.    {PnblblT  >  tons  of 

■fai  J  din  flxelBDuUoB  expcBslTB  ol  ■ormWr 

""*-^T  {«-lak'>^).  inUr^.  [^lOf-U*- 
da|F/  Camp.  Wiim-dttt.']  An  excluaaUan 
■IMnd  lo  aipcvflft  ngnt  or  ■ottov.  Written 
tHo  Alm€kl£i-aa^.    iObuleKoit.  J 

dn  »  du4  SJuti. 

UurtQr  (a-Utrl-fl), «  I  [L.  ataccr.  oJaerii. 
iliimfO.  nod  /ocui.  to  ouOib  ]    To  nuke 

llsBlma  (tl>k>1-a>>.  a-    Cbserful:  linl; 

lUolODilr  (n-urri  lu-U).  adr.  ChsnfallT 

■an.    '  To  iBfOH  (omg  lifg.  •oris  oliHrioKi- 

ilacrt^  ^Ink'rf-tn.  n.  [L  alacrilai.  tntm 
■IBT.  olurii,  cbeeifnLI  ChMrtnlniu ; 
nittri  «>rigklllDai ;  more  aiunllr,  ■  chser- 
hil  nidlDMa  or  prunpUtada  to  do  Bome 
•et;  chtntol  wlUlngiuH;  u.  the  »ldl«i 
■dnnead  wttb  olaenly  lonmt  the  enemr 


tlAOttt  la-lak-U'ta),  n.  Tbe  Jumping 
r>hUI  of  BIberU,  ■  rodent  ot  the  tamiljr 
Dlpodldit  or  ferbou 

iladblln  (■'Ud'In-lit),  H.  [FTom  ^loddiu, 
■  liBMd  ilriat  under  Kohiramed  IL  ud 
Bijuadlll    A  trae-lUnkerUDOiig  the  Ho- 

A-te^Meqm,  A-U-cne  0^u-gr«k).  [n-.. 

■Rcr  IbeOreek  tuhloni  In  ank  i  owDe 
leroH  or  the  Tuletlei  of  the  frel  omunent. 
tied  tot  miming  frelie^  bordfin,  Ac,,  end 

unamiiaia 


lliaada  (s-u-me'd*).  n.   (Sp.i  a  pubUc 

■ilk  pUntixl  atth  tree*. 
Mft-at-r«  <A  lA-mt'ciX  "■    U,  la,  •»&  n, 

Buie  (rf  the  note  A  In  the  acnta  ud  inper- 
Kml*  tKUchncil*  u[  Gnldo  Aretlno'i  iiitem 
ntnoutka. 

AluaodalltJ  (al'^^DO^ll'l  U).  n.  CaoTor- 
BJtf  lo  the  prarilUng  nwd*  or  fuhlOD  of 

Uamodi  dt-U-niM').  odg  |Fr.  d  la  mcdt. 
•ftcrthetiuhlonl  According  to  the  luhlon 

>d£^>e^u. -oinnud*  bMf-cbope.'    Mcuh 

UsBOda  (A-U-mM').  IL     A  thtn  glaiir  lUk 

A-la-ueit  (A-U-'moit^  a.  [Tr.,  (o,  it,  or 
•nor  the  nunner  of  death.  lormed  on  the 
iTpe  of  t^^m-mod*;  or  e  carraptloa  oF  ait 
amart    Tba  comepuDdlng  phnie  aU  alitt 

eK  pntahUlf  lo  the  Utter  ninatlan. 
AaoCT  I     In  ■  balf-deul  or  dluwir 
wedithici :  diprtmJ ;  nebmcboli. 

UttdMa-tud'Xadt     tPrMx  a.  u'dTod. 


AlMttn.  AlMUM  (a-IufUnh  n.  [a  olaM; 


llnd,t  UBBM.<  a.    [fip  alMe.  1   A  kind  a 
— lig  cturdj  ued  for  hunting  the  boar. 


joldEr  parte 


.     The  nutrttloua  ni 


The  DuL  lorm  anj  G.  farm,  noiee.  u 


terror:  u.  there  le  nolhlni  In  bli  lUneH 
cenie  aJarm.  — i  A  mechanical  CDUtrlvinc 
in  the  cbanclar  ot  a  clitck  or  watch,  f 
awakening  penona  tiom  deep  or  rouilug 
"--Ir  atleDtj0n..   ■  •-  ' ' '  — 


iiienge.— Jlorm    IVrmr.  dmtltraaa 
arm  u  a  indden  inock  of  fear  agitating 


In^enein^an  appeal 

tockoffear^l 
id  etpecUUy  uMnc  fr 
— ifreiorr"-— -■ — 


ingand  thi       . 

companled  b;  any  appr^tenalc 
It  might  be  canted  Mtometu 
natnnl  appearance  for  Inatan 
cion.  aranrhelmlng  faar  i 


Dtheradeartoui:  Ur- 
r,  airecting  the  underatand- 
ttaougb  not  neceaiarlly  ao- 


b  J  (omethlng  both  leRlblB . 
completely  paraljritiie  the  mental  facultlea. 
Stn.  Flight,  affright,  teiror,  conitematlon, 
dlnnay,  agitation,  dliqulet.  dliquletude. 
" ').v.t.    I.  To  call  to  armi  for 


Alarm /■ 

defence;  »  g 
to  TlgUascea 

dliturb  with 


.fely.-S.  To 

dangar;  to 

Jll  with  anSety  bj 


apprqhenaion  ol 

'-  ••'  wli;. 

a  rage  nilaguldi 


toe.  or  when  fe 
Alarm-bell  (a-lkrm'bel),  n.     A  bell  that 

glrea  notice  of  danger,  aa  the  appn>ach    ' 

an  enemy,  Sn.  Ac     'On  the  gUea  olin 

IvUt  or  watch-bella.'    ITiUon. 
Alum- Clock  <a-ltnn' 


which  CI 


loodlrat 


AIanil-S)i1>C«  (a-Unn'giJI.  n.  An  auto- 
matic contilTaDce  in  a  aieaiu- engine  b; 
which  DoUce  it  giten  when  the  pretiure  of 
•team  becomea  loo  bigb,  or  the  wat«r  too 
low  In  the  boUer. 

i-fniL  (a-Umi'guaX  n.     Aguaaradaa 

lux  (a-Unn'IngX  a.     CUculated  te 
alarm;  of  >uch  a  natnre  aa  to  eiclta 
apprchenalon;  at.  on  the  OfUi  dar  ofarminj; 
iTTiiptoma  appeared 
Alarmlncly  (a-larm'hig-llX  adt.     In  an 

to  eidte  apprehentloa 

Alarmlrt  (a-Itiin'lit},  n.    One  thareirita 

'    olata  and  euEserale  anr  i 

a  political 


Alann-post  (a-LUm'pOat),  n.  . 
which  iroopt  are  to  npalr  In 

Alatm-watctl  (alHrm'wocli),  n. 
that  can  be  10  aet  a>  to  itrlEe  r 
pre-arranged  hour,  lo  awaken  fn 
route  attention. 

Ch.SbliiaA;      g.f«:      1,^1    fi,  FT.  tm;     ns.  riv;     TB.  Uen 


I  (a-lw'um),  n.    (A  •corruption  of 


(_whlch  .._, 
Uar(A'UrXa.   [L  ala.awlng.|  Pertaining 
to  or  baring  winaa  or  alaa 

AJmIA  ^-lAM-aV  n.    (L.  oJo,  a  wing.' 
genua  i^  Algia,  Inbabll' 


of  danger,  aa  by  aonndteiB  an  alano ;    to 


-32" 


id  Inaecta    'The 


Alamm-lMll  (a-lifum-bel),  n 

Aliinn-b.iL    Siai. 

A]AIV(A1a-il).a.  IL  ate,  awing.] 

log  to  the  wtngi  ol  blrda  and  InaecL.      

oiaFV  ayalem  of  inaecta.'    IFoUufon.— S.  In 
amU.  uid  Int.  wiDg-tbapod- 

Ala*(a-laa').<zelain.  [Fr.  Ubu.  O.Fr.  •■(>«. 
Aa  lot,  Aatlot;  Fr.  nilai,  fern,  si  bum,'  IL 
oAi  louo— oA^ah.  and  Imk.  weai7.  nnfor- 
tunata,  from  L.  latnu,  wearr.)  An  nela- 
teaalre  ol  sorrow,  grief,  - 
'  apprchenalon  of  eril^  . 


Alatad,  Alat«  (Alitcd.  AlAtX  a.  IL.  ala.  a 
wing:  oJalu,  winged;     WlDgcd;  having 

clBcatlT,  (a)  In  tIi"  applied  lo  atami  and 
ieal-italka  when  tlie  edgea  cr  anglea  are 
longltudlnallj'  eipanded  Into  leaf-like  bor- 
ders (b)  In  eoTUA-  applied  Co  ahclla  baring 
an  expanded  Up. 

A  later*  {*  Ul'«r-e>  n.)  From  Ihe  aide: 
tron  bealde  a  penon :  uaed  in  the  phraae 
Legatt  a  lalara.     Bee  nnder  Lkoati. 

AlMeniiAlaMRLiig  (al'a-Itrn,  a]-a-t4r'nna). 
n.  A  ipecleaofBhitonni  or  buckthorn  often 
planted  In  ZngUah  town  gardena;  iUammu 
Alaum\a,    See  Bbamuds. 

Alanila  (a-la'daX  "^   ThegenutotlDHiaorli] 


id  dlatlngulihed  evarywhere 


a  lark  belcmga,  coutalniiig 
iidhiallpa^ollhegtobe. 
evarywhere  for  their  rlgi- 


luoUt-  (SeeLAHK.) 


(FringillldBV 
Alb.  AltM  (alb 


■tood).]   A  clerical 


and  titling  more 
IB  body  than  the  lurpUce.  In 
I  foot,  embroidery  or  orphrer- 
rni  Dicilly  tquare  or  oblong,  la 

of  the  alb.     It  »a>  orlghiall]' 


AlbMOM  (ainia-UrX  n.  rSp,  oltaeeni.  Fg. 
albanor.  tmatom.  Fr.  olMigm.  from  Ar. 
tain;  a  joung  camel,  a  young  cow  or  heller. 

eral  flabet  of  the  tunnT  ot  mackerel  kind, 
eapeclallT  to  the  Padflc  tonny  (rAvnnti* 
Paciiml).  Written  alto  .dUiicort 
Albadam  (al-ba-dl'n).  n.  The  AraUao 
caballallc  name  for  the  aeaamuld  Joint  ot 
which  ettraordinary  giUm 


ALCKDlNIDf 


Alteta(Bl-M'UXn.  il,alhu,wtata.l  An 
■Jla;  conilitiiig  at  a  combluatfoii  of  nlektl, 
iIdc,  tla,  and  coppai.  ofCen  wltb  anUmonjr 
ud  iilver,  unitM  in  varloai  propoitiooi. 
It  li  ■  wlilta  metal,  TOMmblliw  tllv«I  In  ap- 

SjuiM.  *ad  li  made  Into  ipooni.  forlu, 
pota,  &c    Called  aUo  Britith  PlaU  and 


AimtZM,  AllMltTOW  (al'ba-troi),  n.  [I^. 
alfraFrTtf.m  Flacourt  and  DtmpleT  aigatrot, 
a  coimpUon  ot  3p.  Pg  altatrai,  originally 
a  peUcao,  but  alao  applied  to  other  aquatic 
tairdi.  Marcel  DeWc  (In  supplement  to 
LLttrt'i  Dictionary)  ta^eA  aieatrtu  to  be 
equivalent  to  Fg.  alcalrai  (Ar.  al-qddiUX 


Ued  to  tho  peUcH 


or  ttatflr-carrier,  from  being  sappoied  to 
canr  watei  (o  Urn  voung  ones  in  the  pouch 
belao  lU  bUL  ]  An  agoatle  natatorial 
bird,  lamllT  Procallariadie.  ol  wUcb  the 
wandeiing  ilbotru  {tH(/iatdia  emlana)  li 


^rmand^ 


lei.  ThebiUiiitralahl; 
'     '    it  the  point, 


tool  The  upper  part  of  the  bod;  i>  gl  a 
ipotE«d  brown,  and  the  belly  uhlte.  It  It 
the  laiveatiaa'bLnl  known,  BomemeaBurinA 
m  Ceet  from  Up  to  tip  of  their  eipanded 
wfhgi.  Tb9j  aboimd  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hops  and  in  Beh^ing'i  Stmlti,  and  have 
bcMi  knawn  to  accompany  ihlpi  fur  whole 
daja  witbont  arer  reitlnk  on  the  waret. 
From  thl*  habit  It  I*  t«gar3ed  wllh  feelingi 


of  a 


intlUon 


ickoned  unlucky  t< 
c.  u;li:jjukc  llb«  availed  hlmBeli  of 
dint  In  hit  'Ancient  Mariner  ' 

at  AlbM.I  ode.     Albeit     Sptnttr. 
t  (»l.b*'lt),  coftj.    (A  coraponnd  o 

equivalent  to  be  it 


eethefu 


while. 


rmorial 


jUlwrta  (al-bi'ri-a),  B,   [L  d 

bearinn,  u  called  from  beiL,     

Albert,  JUliwtHjluaiKaniirt,  u-bStt-oWm), 
n.  lAttar  the  Prince  Contort,  AlbirL]  A 
•liart  chain  attachlna  the  watch  to  a  walit- 
coat  botton-hole,  where  It  la  aecured  by  a 
bar  or  book. 
AlbMi^t  (al-bafentX^   [I.  aU»»._  to 


AlUeon(al'b«-kar),  .     

All>UICfttton(al'bl-fl'ki''alionln.  [L  olftiu, 
white,  and/oflo,  lomahe.l  Tbaactorpro- 
ceu  ol  making  wbltK     Ghiuar. 

AlblKBiue*. UUtaoU  (■l-bf-]ai<ec. alM- 


ibw»).  n.  fl.    A  party  ot 

)C«U 

ritory  ninnd  Albl,  a  tan  ot  I^sgaedoc  In 


•eparated  trom  the  Church  ol  Roina  In  the 
twallth  century,  and  were  ruthleaiir  perH- 

cutad:  w  called  from  Alt^oii.  a  imall  tar- 


B  variety  ol  Bohemian  aporhylUle. 
Aiwniam  AlblnolUD  (al'bln-lim,  al-bfn^ 
limXn.  the  itate  or  condition  of  an  albhu 
lencopathr. 


Ute,  Or,  fat,  tiU;       at.  mi 


UUno  (al-bl'na).  n.  pL  AIMOM  or  AlU- 
ntwi  (al-bi'nai>  [Fg. ,  Irom  L  nOw,  white.  ] 
A  peraon  ol  pue.  milky  corapleaAoD.  with 
light  hair  and  pink  ayea.  Thla  abnormal 
condition  appean  lo  depend  an  an  nbience 
of  the  minute  partlclei  of  colouring 
which  oMlDuily  occur  In  the  lowc 


lut  depoaited  layen 


le  peculiarity  In  phytlcal  o 


.  Blfrunienunw.  To  con- 
i^  to  cover  or  FmprMnate 
paper  wlUi  the  white  ot 


bv  tile  early  Immigranta.  Grimm  reeardi 
aa,  alp,  a  height,  as  nlated  to  an  <L.  albiu), 
while,  ai  IndfcBtlng  the  whlleneai  of  inow- 


AlUte  (al'bliy  n.  [L.  aibui.  while.)  Tetrar- 
toprlnnatic  felipaT :  toda  feUpar.  A  name 
given  to  felipar  whooe  alkali  li  eoda  inatead 
of  potaab.  AJblte  lonai  a  conitltuant  part 
of  the  gnenitone  rocki  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edlnbnish,  and  of  Aberdeen  gran  Ite. 

AlbonUtfal'bO'rakln.  (Ar.  o^Aum*,  from 
ol,  the  article,  and  baraka.  la  llaah.  bantiun, 
lightning,  aptendoiir.]  Hie  white  mnle  - 
which  iTa" ' 


I'fra),  n.  [See 
le  while  nbrouK 
e ;  alto,  s  tDU{[h  flbroua 


Albnxliteoiu  (al-bfi-]ln'«-ui),  a.  [I^.  altu- 
fineux,  ^m  L.  etWvgo,  albuffinit,  whlleneaa, 
from  atbut,  white.!  Pertninlng  to  or  re- 
lembUng  Ihe  whit*  of  the  eye  or  of  an  egg.— 
Albuffineout  Auinour,  the  lUineous  hnmonr 
of  theeye.  — .J£^u{nnecuJCuntc,lheerte^ud 
covering  ol  the  eyeball,  the  alhuginei. 

AlInixlitOQa(al.bU'jm-ui),a.  SameaajlIMi- 
gimout.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Albugo  (al-bO'gS),  fl.  [I., from a»««, while.) 
The  diiesie  of  the  eye,  otherwlH  called 
Leuanna  (which  leei 

Albimi(al'lium),  n.  [L,  from  oftnj,  while.) 
1.  In  Horn.  aiUia.  awhile  tablet,  on  which 
the  namea  of  public  offlcera  and  alio  public 
traniactionawere  written  down.—!.  Abook. 
riginally  blank.  In  which  may  be  Inierted 

Xpna  of  celebrated  peraona  or  favour- 
Ji  ot  poetiT  or  pTOte,  generally  con- 
iuted  by  trlmda-S.  A  hluik  book  wllh 
ornamental  binding  tor  preierring  photo- 
graphic views,  cartel  de  vialle,  Ac- — 4.  In 
laic.  white  or  lilver  money  paid  as  rent 
Albomen  (al-ba'menX  •>.     LI-.  from  aOna. 


Itep^eii 


ral^le 


•erring ai  the  type  of  the  protein  <_...,. 

or  the  nltrogenoui  clua  ot  iDod  itoltL  It 
it  a  proilmals  principle,  entering  largely 
into  the  compoillloD  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fluidi  and  ullda,  la  coagutabte  by 
heal  at  and  above  IW.  and  ii  compoisd  ot 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
with  a  Ultle  sulphur.  It  abound!  in  the 
■     blood,  the  vitrcoiii  and  cryital- 


llnet 


<t  aU  the  tlHUB 


it    vtKC  table    Julcea    i 
ly  aeedi,  and  baa  the  la 


Id  Inr  clarlfylne,  t 


ployed  Inr  clari 


Liolable  albumen.  Theforr 


Album  Onftonm  (aiin 

dung  ol  dogt,  wolves. 
from  expomreto  the  a: 
chalk   It  waa  foimerl 


men.  and  Or.  eidot.  reiemblaiice. 
iUtnualllOld(al-ba'mln-old),n.  A 

(which  lee^ 

jUbnmlnoM,  AUnunlnoiu  (ai-bO'min^s, 

albU'mln-uat,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  or  having 
Ihe  propertlea  of  albmnen.— X.  In  tet  ap- 
plied to  plant!  who>e  aeed*  have  a  atora  of 
albumen,  aa  all  Icinda  of  grain,  palma,  Ac 

Al1yiUlllll01UIIMI(al-b&'mln-ua-neaXn.  The 
atate  ot  being  albunlnoiia. 

Allnunlinirlm  (al-bll'ml-na''ri-B),  n.    [L  ol- 

bumen,  and  C~    ' — '    ' '  - 

gnnnlardiaaa 

Udney, 'which  glVMOC 

tlon  of  urine  that  coDtauu  aioumen. 

AlblUIl  (al'btm).  n.    Same  aa  A  l^iimum. 

Albnm  (al'bArn).  n.     [L.  albuniut,  from 
alAui.  white.  1    A  name  aometimea  given  to 
inly  called  the  Blent. 

'blch    the 


Same    *•    Prvlevl 


a,  urine  1  In  n 
rtlcu  part  0 
Ion  to  UlB  I 


AlbumltBS  (al-bte'nl-taaX  n.    . 

wood  rtmalna  like  id 


nuiXo.  SeUUngtoal- 
rf     burnnni. 

Albnmnm  lal-bti'- 
uam),n,  [L_B*ur7.uw, 
lapwood,  from  albat, 
while.!  Thewhltaand 
autter  partof  the  wood 
Albunium.  oteiogenoutplanUbe- 

>>  Albmnua  or  lu-  ""'n  the  Inner  baril 
>o^  »>,Huit-wo^  and  the  heart-wowL 
r,  nib.   tf^Buk.  It  li  frequently  called 

SaptBood,  and  li  gradu- 
ally truufoimed  tnlo  heart-wood  or  dura- 

AlbJinWlln),  n.  [See  Albiom]  Another 
Corm  (d  AlMon;  eipeclally  reatrictad  to  the 
Highlanda  ot  Scotland. 

Whp.  AUr^l  IS  dulb  aad  uiKlrily  led. 

Aloa(al'ka}.  n.  [L.,  from  None.  S«Avi.] 
A  genua  oi  ihort-wlnged  aea-Urda,  thasnka. 

lAieida. 
aa  .dito- 

UCKle  (al.kl'lk),  a.  [L.  alMicuj.l  Pertain- 
ing to  Alomu,  a  Ivric  poet  of  Ultylene.  In 
Leebofl,  wbo  flouiiihed  about  the  cloae  of 
h  and  beglnidng  of  the  alith  oen- 
■Alcaic  eerie.  Bee  neit  article. 
A  variety  of  veraa  naed 
poetry,  to  called  from 


Alccni,  the  In 


a  line  i 
I  ol  Ove 


ipondee  or  lambua,  an  iambus  a  long  syl- 
lable, and  two  dactyla. 
AlOkld  (Bl.kad'),  n.     (Bp.  and  Pg.  aieaiar, 
a  governor— At.  si,  the,  and  ^td,  chief. 
governor.  Uda,  to  lead.)    In  Spain.  Poriu- 

chielcivllmaglitnteof  atownordly;  alao, 

a  Jailer, 
AImU*  (U-kU'diV  n,     [Sp.,  from  Ar.  a^ 

oddl,  Ibe  Judge,  troni  <ia<Ca,  to  Judge.]    A 

Spaniah  magUtrata  or  Judge. 
AloaU.    Sameat^tta^CiAichaee). 
AlCMUW  (al-kan'na),  h.    [Sp.,  trom  Ar.  aJ- 


UT«M  (Bl-ka-r*'i 
l),n.  (Sp.,rr™Ai 


purpose  of  cooling  i 
j^cuar  (ai-ki'zar,  i 


>;  Sp,  pron.  U-k*-n>'- 
al-currdz,  an  carthm 
de  of  a  ipedva  ot  por- 
ured  In  Spain  for  tbe 

[  pron  U-kt'thlrY  w. 

a  qdarter-deck.  rrom 
>nrea:  applied  alao  to 
n  Spain,  even  when  not 


llcsdlnldMCal-ai.dln-i-deVnf''.  Afamllyof 


In'|.dij,n.p(.  A 

ottralioHiaorlal  birds,  the  kl_„ . 

:al  genus  AlcBdo.     Called  alao  fiolq^ 


t.  hir;       pins,  pin  1      DAt«.  not.  mOrci 


U,  Sc  ibunai      J,  8e.  fay. 


A  initf  of  ftftiTn*!*  Df  tA4  CdiTida  or  daer 
bBDT,  chuiKUrlHd  br  livM  nod  lUck 
iwct.  thick  ud  MUto  hilr,  >  muie  on 
thn«t  and  bT  tuTlDfl  ■  tolt  of  faaJr  Hbova 
Uh  Dlddla  of  IHa  ii»UCUua  bonH  of  Ib« 
Und-lw  Uie  elk.  It  li  the  ilis  of  ■  hone, 
•ad  InfiiUU  Ruda.  Poluid.  gwtden.  ud 
Nimv.  but  pvtknlarl)' the  north  of  North 

^'<imD'".  A''ilirnii^I  (*i-k«Dlk.  (i-ksm'- 

Ik  *IX  K     "'''tre  to  or  prndaoed  bf  b1- 


tetil  d 


It  (arkem-lit),  n.    Ooa  v 


(l^km-Wlk-il),  a.     BilaUiiB  to  or  pTKUe- 

ilaujriM  (illteD'II),  r(.  To  chuge  b^ 
ikbemj;  lo  inDiDiDte.u  metkli.  iAiflact. 

JRvt) 

*'**— T.  llohjUIT  (■I'ke-ml,  d'kl-mj),  «. 
lAr.  oJ.  Ike.  uilMmbl.  chamUtiT.  See 
CnxpmT.]  l.tcbwniitrjr.  ('Alchenj'WM 
o«*ir  ftt  uij  time  mnrthlnff  dliTerent  from 
tkuBlMrjr.'LifUp.JHelice.fTOIDttietiKCUut 
Um  orlj  Bhnnliti  were  otteo  deficient  In 
IkdrtfaHnUcalTlvwi,  ud  potwed  Id  Ibelr 
npeiliinuti  delnMve  ende,  neh  u  the  dU- 
eongf  ot  the  phUoeophar'i  itona,  irhlch, 
bdac  mlied  wfth  the  buer  matali,  wm  to 

mlraiai  ranedr  for  niinw,  uid  u  alk>- 

•pecJAollT— 1  Tbg  doctrluu  iisd  pncUce 
of  tluie iAd dibbled  lDenchmrte.~S.  For- 
BOtf,  *  mixed  meU]  ued  lor  utenilli.  It 
ra  ■  modlBcsUon  of  bran ;  la  edled  be- 
4Me  bellered  to  ba*a  been  orlAlnmlly 
ttrmni  tij  Um  art  of  tlcbemj:  iu*d  flgni*- 
IH«lf  br  Hilton  for  >  tnunpet 


UaknUa  Aldtnnlnl  (il-klralk.  ei-klm'- 
^^h  ■.     Suw   u   AlOimie.    Alelktm- 

Utt^^Og  (kl-Umlk  ■!  U),  atfg      Bune 

ilA^dMtll'EtiD -MX n.    Suneu^bAem- 

lk«n>Ml4AlehyiBlktl<»l(e]-Um-lit1k. 
•MbMlk-el),  a.  Bmh  «  AUttmutie. 
AUtmiMieaL 

ilctonr  WUmi).  «-    Bum  u  dleHflnv 

mUmltr^-M).  n.  pL  (LLalai,uiuib. 
>t  All.]  Tbe  uk  fimllf.  a  funll;  of 
utalorlel  He-Mnli,  dlUingulihcd  fall  long- 
Ilk  Ma  mnrtlT  cornd  tonrd  the  tip,  wlRKi 
■koM,  tUI  abort  aad  gndnaled.  hind  toe 
^uH  or  ■bwot,  eDDprehandIng  the  lub- 
bialllM  AletBn  (mala  prvperX  BphenlKdna 
OmslBe),  ud  l-rlnB<|iiiaemDla). 

tUUm  (■l-tf'DO.  ■.  pi.  The  nki.  ■  mb- 
tadlreiiuhitoriidam-Mrdi.tuiUlyAtcldB. 

■■■ ■"  "---ilnthe 

led  ud 


IT  bill 


t  (Ko  dactfli  and  (wo 

nan  TUletr  of  dog  irit 
1  lkr(*  ptDdnloiu  ean 
[too  and  ftra,  tod  nw 

UMMTUMkU*  <i>llH^4t,  tl'k^Ut).  I 

^tmtmAlmMml. 
itakMlaTkA-hoil.  «.  (BPL  Pf.  oloAat-Al 

ef.  ika.  aad  MLt  1  BDa  powder  of  antlmoq 


aojthlng  Terr  Bna  or  ptulfl 
■pfrlla.]  (C,H,0.)  A  lluuli 
intoiiaUuB  inlndple  of   ■ 


bodies  ai- 

br  eaokliia  water  (B,0)  to  « 

callr  with  olellant  gai  (C,H^  th 
adopted  balng  to  itaako  tbe  gt-  ~ 
nl^nrlo  mM,  and  af ' 


be  ni  with  itiong 
m^ardi  to  dilute  tiie 
and  dMtU.     Hailns 
been  nnt  procored  mm  wina,  the  name  m 
ipiric  9f  wtiie  li  giien  to  the  itronaoit  aloo- 


mlitora  with  ■ 


plaaaant  iplrttuoi 
■p   gr.  O-IWal 


It  li  very  Inflammable, 
liter  In  111  pronDrtJ 
bodiei  whicb  in  rl( 


iible,  and 

iportlani,  ii  a 


diwen,  ai  organic  ,     _  

ana  1*  neb  much  used  In  chemlcil  open- 
tJoni,  lod  for  the  prapaiation  of  dmflslita' 
tlnctoioa;  ud  Ii  i  powerful  lUmntiot  and 
antliaptlo.  It  li  amplored  In  fllllng  thar- 
momstenforlowtemperaturei.  Bjrrolnma 
U  pirti  of  alcohol  and  M  ot  water,  or  IB-l 
parte  by  weight  of  alcohol  md  W  S  of  water, 
form  proit/  tpiriL  Under-prw^  ind  over- 
praif  an  the  dodgutloni  ol  weaker  or 
itronaer  ulntlona.  Alcohol,  mixed  with 
TarioBB  proportion!  of  water,  OHentlal  olli, 
•ngar,and  extract*. tormi  the  different  klnda 
of  alcoholic  drlnki  known  aa  ardent  iplrlta. 
wine,  bear,  Ac  Hplrlti,  aa  whiiky.  bnndy. 
Ac.,  contain  40  to  M  per  cent  of  abKluEe 
alcohol;  wlnei,  from  IT  to  7  or  B;  itrong  ala 

coBt.     Alcohol  Ib  ilK  the  general  name 
ciTen  to  a  lerlea  oI  chemical  compoundi,  ill 
ol  which  an  coniUtuted  •Imltarlr. 
Alooliid»ta(a]'kB-hDl-At),n.  Aultlnwhich 
aloohot  appean  tonplaco  thewaterof  CTTa- 


'Ik),  n.     An  alcoholic 
(alltC-bol-lim}.  n.    The  condl- 
latorated   with   iplrlta.     Called  alio 


OOhOllBtlon  (alkG-hol'li 
The  act  of  rectifying  qdrlE  tu 


«  torn  Impalpable  pow- 

JJooIlOllM (afke-hol-U), at  1.  To coDTBTt 
Into  alcobot ;  to  rectlfj  iptrtt  till  It  li  wholly 
purUed.— I.t  To  reduce  to  an  impalpable 

(aI-ka-hDrm«-t«r),  IL    Same 


^\ 


AlGOhOlomater,  AlOOhOUeMr  (al'k6-hol- 
am'et4r,  al'k6-honi"at-«r).  n.   [.dWof.  and 

determining  tha  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  In 
—  1. — ..  _....  .  .„!_  jji^Joatod '- 


anla«e.  e 


IT  by  weight 


AioohoIoniBtrlcaL ,_ 

kO-ho-lo-mof -rliriJ.  ai-ki-ho-mefrlk-al),  a. 

Kelatlng  to  the  alcoholometer  i  aa,  oIodAd- 

lomtrleal  Ubl« 
AIoobolomsbT,  Alooometrr  <a)'k6-hol- 

om-et-rl,  al'kO-om"et-rl).  n.     nie  proceia  ot 

••timatlng  the  percentage  of  pun  or  abao- 

iDte  alcohol  In  a  ■plrltnoui  liquid. 
AlCOOmBtar  <a]-ki-om'et-tr),  n.     [7r.  oleo- 

ondre.]     Same  ai  .UnAotonuter  (which 

«e). 


Aloona  (al'ka-ran  ol 
<al-k£-nn' 


al'kfi.riii).    See  Ko- 
I  or  al-k5-rin1kL  a. 

Uoonnllll  Cal-k6-raii'lih  or  al-k6-rMl>hX 


BeloDglBC  to  the  Kor 


to   Uohai 


ledanlim.      -Some  A 


al.kft.r»n1rt),n 


doctor*.'    Sir  T.  Btritrl 

AlOOcanlat  (Bl-k«-ran1it  D. .. 

A  itrici  adhennt  to  the  letter  of  the  Koran 

AlOOVa  (al'kST).  n.  (flp.  alenba.  FT.  ulcoM— 
Ar.  of,  the,  and  kuttuh.  an  alooTe.  a  little 
chamber.  ]  A  receii ;  eepecUllr,  (a)  a  wide 
and  de«p  reccM  Id  a  room,  aiuii^  aepanted 
from  It  oy  i  acreen  of  colomni,  by  a  balna- 


Iradi^  or  by  dn^erl**,  and  Intended  for  the 
reception  ol  a  bed  ol  atate  or  aeat^  and  of  [en 
having  it*  Hoor  railed  above  that  ol  the 


library  tor  the  reception  of  book*,  (c)  An 
arched  or  corered  aeit  In  a  garden.  (ii)Any 
nitoral  nceu,  at  a  receu  In  a  grove  or 
wood,  a  imatl  bay,  a  placa  nearly  Incloeeil 
byrocka.hilli,aodtheiike.    [Chlally  po*U- 


name  of  tbe  klng11*her.  Sane  u  Bititym 
(which  fee). 

iicronula  (iI'al-a-nA"t1-ay  n.  pi.  [See 
AiCTOHnm.l  An  order  of  actlnoioan  coral*, 
diatingnlahed  by  (U  or  eight  broad  leaf-like 
tcntaclei.  arranged  round  tha  month  like 
the  ray*  ol  a  itar-flih  (whence  their  aller- 
aatlre  name  Ailfnmta).  They  Inhabit  a 
polypldom.  and  conalit  of  a  fleihy  external 
layer,  lupported  on  a  calcareon*  aii*  te- 

aod  embrace  the  organ-pipe  coral*,  the  Al- 
cyonldB  or  dead-men'*  Bugar*,  tha  Oorgon- 


«hi^«ily  they 


!■  (which  H 


(al-d-onl-dB.  al-d' 


AlqronldM,  AI^i 

on'Win.pf.    [Bet , 

ol  aaterold  polypea,  aomewhat  reaembllng 
tbe  afWDgc*.  .^Ic]fa"i<">>di^afiiTii,  called 
varlooaly.  from  It*  occaalona]  form,  dead- 
man'i  hand  or  oow'b  papi,  la  the  type.  They 
are  found  In  all  lea*  and  at  varloui  dapUu. 
Alcn>nlt«(al-ii-on-IlX  1.  A  foail  alcyoiQum ; 


:•  fo**l 


l-ai-a'ni-mn),n.  iLaJcvonium, 
^  alkyoneiffn,  a  loophyte  so 
I  naemblanoe  to  the  Halcyon'* 


UcrODlnm  (al-ai-O'ni-n] 
Or.  aikj/onun^  ^ir-—. 

called  from  ila  ni , 

o«*t-  Bee  BaUtoR.]  a  genu*  of  aiterold 
polypea  or  Actinoaoa,  betonffing  to  tha 
tainlly  AlcyoUdB  (which  aee). 

AloranOld  (al'at-Dn-old),  n-  A  member  ol 
tha  lamily  Alcyonlda  or  Alcyonen.  Written 
al*o  Satnonoid. 

AMatann  (al-dab^-anX  n.  lAr.  nune. 
from  at,  tbe,  OtbarOn,  oOTnlns  tiehlnd :  aa 
called.  It  Ea  aald,  became  It  comea  behind 
the  remaiiuble  groap  of  tbe  Flaiadei]  A 
■tar  of  the  flnt  magnitude  In  the  conatel. 
Utlon  Taujua     Vulgarly  called  the  Buitt 

w,  vig:    wh,  uUg;    ih.  arure.-SeeKlt. 


J^.  It  Ig  the  brbibt  tttt  In  tti«  groap  of 
Ore  CBU»d  the  Hruli. 

.Udellrd^AU•lml(Kl'di-tJd).n.  MI. lint 
■yllaUe  ot  niaaW.  and  diAyd.  Uie  Snt  two 
"'  ■■-*---* t«f,  d«piiv«a  of  hjdiwsL] 

iuiT(C,!lo) 


1.  A  tmupMoit  M  .  _ . 

prodqoed  bj  the  oildatloii  of  pure  ■Icohi.,. 
It  li  mlcohcd  mlnoi  two  ttomi  of  hydrogen. 
It  hu  *  mfrocBtiiig  odour,  and  !■  »  vola- 
Ule  ttui  it  bolli  bT  tbs  wumth  ot  the  hud. 
When  expand  to  *iT  or  oxyneo  it  becomei 
entire!/  coDTerted  into  aceUc  acid  or  vlne- 
rar,  br  the  additloD  of  one  Btom  of  oijgBn. 
Called  at»  Aulic  AUUhydi.  —  i.  One  uf  a 
clau  of  organic  compounda,  Intermediate 
between  elcohola  and  actda,  deriTed  from 
alcohol  by  the  ahiLraction  of  two  atoma  of 
bydrogen,  and  coDvertod  Into  acldi  by  the 

all  Uquidi  except  one.  whl^li  a  fatty  aoUd. 
They  an  called  btmoie,  aeetie,  butyric,  Ao.. 

Aldebydic  (al-de-bld'fli).  a.  01  or  pertain- 
ing to  OT  containing  aldehyde. 

Aldar  («l'd«r).  n.  {O.  and  Fnii.  B.  aller, 
eUer,  &a.\  A.  BajL  air,  aier.  alar,  air;  Iccl. 
ilnr.  lin.  oir;  N.  Uder.  eOt;  Sw.  ol;  8w. 
dial  <ild«r;  O.  tOir.  irit;  all  ellied  to  L 

oiaa,  oUcht,  an  alder.  The  d  t>  inaerted  In 
tho  aame  vayaa  in  ald<r  f or  allcr.  old  geait,. 
pi.  of  all.  See  neit  art  and  Blssk,  the 
tree.  J  The  popular  name  of  planta  of  the 
genua  Atom, —'  — <— t>->-.i ■  -•- 

In  molat  land.    The  ■oiid' 


ler.  UBually  crowing 
od  of  the  alder  haa 


aiai.i  Allerl  (»rd«i 
geoJtWe  plural  of  ail 


*u  foioierly  preftied  to  adlectlTci  In  the 
— '-" "  ~r-fiT;U,Snia\  t\V,  alder- 

•  aUtrAitfat  an 


Britlih  plant  of  the  gei 
order  Rnanuuiceia.  the  t 
aahrnb  S  to  10  feet  high, 

D  («l'd*r 
en>   (A.f 


oanX  1  Pl- I 

ix.  o^tiorvnan.  taldarman 


(Bi'di 

1.  Among  OUT  Anglo-Saion  anceston,  a  per 
aon  ot  tank  or  dignity,  a  prince,  a  nobleman 
1 1  waa  originally  uied  *■  ■  Dame  ot  dignitj 
unconnecUd  with  offlce,  bnt  in  later  tlmei 
the  title  bod  ■  more  epcdllc  lenH,  and  wai 
applied  to  thememlK'n  of  the  Anglo-ltaioi 
nobility  neat  In  rank  to  the  king,  and  a 
the  hMd  of  the  goreniment  ot  the  ahire 


llnptw 


Sttn 


the  cannclllon.  The  correqnndlng  title  In 
Scotland  It  tafbia.—l.  Half-a-domianean- 
Ing  explained  by  Brewer  ai  containing  an 
airiiilon  to  the  tact  that  an  alderman  ia  a 
Bort  ot  half-king.  iHlang)-i  A  tnrkey. 
[Slang  I-  An  aJderwwn  in  eftaiu.  a  torkey 


hong  with  •Boaage*.  [Slang.]— JEdernmi'i 
uug,  a  alow  itaColy  paoe^  eqaliateat  to  the  I 
French  poa  d'abbi.  \ 

Aldennanerdtl'dti^man-ai), n.  TheolSceot 


AldaRnulo(iii'd«r-Di 


AUaraunltr  (•i'd«r- 

men  coUectlyeli' i  th 
B.  Jiffuon.— 2.  nie  dij 


a'lk),  a.  Belatingtoor 

an'l-ti),  n.     1.  Alder- 
body  ot  aldemen. 
ifuity  or  qoalitlea  of  an 

r-man-Uk),  a.    Like  an 

AldaTiD&iLly(Al'dAr-inan-]l),a.  Fertalnlagto 

or  like  an  ^derman. 
jUdaniUtlliyOtI'dtMiian'fl). iL  Tbeofflceor 

qnallty  ot  an  alderman. 
Aldnoiailllllp  tel'dir-man-ahlp),  ■.     The 

condition  of  an  aldentuui.    Faihian. 
AUMH  (aTdtm).  a.    Made  ot  alder. 

Then  atdiyn  boati  flfie  ploirBl  iha  ocuo.    May, 
AldllM  (al'dln).  a.     A  term  applied  to  thoae 

Ddttlonb.  chiefly  of  the  clasnci,  which  pn>. 

of  Venice,  and  hie  family,  from  1490  to  1S9^ 
twined  with  a  dolphin,  generally  wltb  ihe 

ot  hardship).  Thet 
Aldrtaa,!". 


rlvei  Ittromarcxit  meaning  to  dii^.  leenin 

Infngion  of  malt  by  fermentation.  It  1>  of 
diflerent  aorta,  cbiefly  pott  and  broum,  the 
Bnt  made  from  malt  sllghtlv  dried,  the 

or  roasted    II  ii  naualiy  made  with  barley. 

V... ...  _.__.  nilllata, 

Itta  the  palest 


entlng  \t 


iw  7?  to  prove 
ilacee.  »  caned 


eting  In  EngUih 


spending  I 
^AUatory  contract,  ii 

of  which  depends  on  the  happening  of  some 
AlM*anBlLtl(a-ieT'ment),  n.    Alleviation, 

Ala-beiiali(al'henah),n.  A  bencb  In  or  belore 
an  ale-house.  'Sit  on  their  o^e-bencA  with 
their  cupa  and  cana'    Sir  John  OldcmOt. 

Al«-b8rry<al'be-riXn.  A  beverage  formerly 
made  by  bolUog  ale  with  spice,  angar.  and 

Ala-brewer  (U'bn^r).  n.   One  whose  occu- 

Aecunpane  (al-e-kam-p&n'),  n. 
-neat     See  Elxcam 

Originally,  anofficer  appointed 

proper  price.  The  duty  ot  the  ale-connen  ot 
London  now  la  to  Inspect  the  meaanret  used 

Uqoon.    Four  of  these  are  chosen  ai 
by  the  liverymen,  in  common  hall.  ( 


AIe-oort<U1iD>t). n.  CV>itmBry.Bphuit(£a{- 

■romadcflavour.     See  COiiTUART. 
Aletrt(ir(a-lek't*r),n.  [Gr.Dietosr.acock.1  A 
gcnasofgalliaaceous  birds,  commonly  called 
family  Crscidr  "" "- 


[Or. 


Alectoda  (a-lek.t*-rl-a),  n 
cock)   l.Cock-itone;  a  peculiar  stone,  .up- 
posed  to  be  soiDetimes  found  in  the  stoniBch 

virtues  *el«  attributed  to  it.  but  these,  as 
well  aa  theorMn  ol  the  itone.  an  imaginary. 

3r  the  reindeer  dnrtng  de 


AlectowmacliT,  t  AleetiTomaeliTl  {trW- 

l4r-0[ii"a-ki.a-lek'tTl-om"a-ki).n.  [Or.obMr. 
a  cock,  and  nwaU,  a  BshL  1    Cock-flghling. 

AlMtiyomMUT,  JUeafonnnancT  (a^iek'- 

tri-fi-man-al.a-lek'Ki-ra-mMi-ia).K.  [Gr. 
aUktmOn.  ■  oock,  and  nantois.  dlvlnaUen.! 
An  anolent  practice  ot  tonl«Illiw  ctanls  by 
meanaotacock.  TheletlenoftEealidubet 
were  tnued  on  the  ground,  and  a  pidn  ot 
com  placed  on  each ;  a  code  waa  tMn  per- 
mitted to  pick  op  the  grains,  and  the  leniti 
under  the  sraiu  selected,  being  fonned  into 
ippoaed  to  tontell  the  ersot 


Ale-draper>~  (U'dri-p^X 
who  sells  ale :  probaMy  from 


on  or  ai  and  l«. 


which  the  wind  st 


—  .._—  .— . jpmHeof 

B-iwieAer.    Tbehelmof aahlplssleewben 
pressed  cloae  to  Uu  lee-elde.— Sard  oIh.  or 

luff  alee,  an  order  to  put  Un  helm  to  the 


wind  with  a  view  to  bring  the  ^p  abont 
Ale-fSd  (al'fed).  p.  and  a.  KoDnahed  with 
ale.     'The  growth  ot  hie  ala-/«l  coqa.' 

Al^  (a-ieft),  adv.  rPrefli  a,  on,  and  Iiff .  | 
On  or  to  the  left     SeuUiey.    ISare. ) 

AlegBr(a]'e-g«r). n.  [Alt.tnaeagtr.Fi.aifn. 
sour.]  Sourale;irtnegarmadeofale  UUn.] 

Alege,IAl«n,is.E  ISeeALLAT.I  Xoallay: 
to alleviateTlo soothe:  loaasosge. 

That  shiU  jr/Q^  th\a  trltter  Usu.        S/tiurr. 

AlecaMUioe,!  n.    iSee  Auax.!    AUeria- 

Aleger  I  (al'«-l6r),  0.  [Ft.  aOtgn.t.  atavii. 
sprightly.]    uay;  cheerful: ifngfatly. 


Al»<lau  (U'glas).  n.     A  glasB  from  which 


Ale-hOUBB  (slliont},  tL 


Alels,t  n.    [Fr.  aliat.)  The  lote-trse.    Ckau- 
Ala-knlght  t  (U'nlt).  n.    A  pot-compaaiaD 


AlemMinlC  (al-fi-man'lk),  a.    [L,  Alemamm. 

Comp.  Fr.  ABemagne,  Oermany.lBeloagliia 
to  the  Alemannl.  a  militarr  confederacj  td 
several  German  tribes  who  began  to  appear 
an  the  Lower  and  Middle  Halna  abont  the 
beginning  ot  the  third  centunr, 

AlemuiIUe(a1f-mBn'ik).n.  Tlielangnagsot 
the  Alemannl,  or  ancient  jieople  ot  OennUT. 

AlembdJU:  (a-lem'dkr).  n.  In  Tnrkey,  an 
oiNcer  wbo  bean  the  greea  standard  ot 
Mohammed  when  the  sultan  appear*  In 


m  Gr.  ambix,  ambikce. 


11.)  AcbemlcaJ 
lerlynaedlDdl.- 
wiiBuvu.  lisnally  made  of 
glsse  or  copper.  The  bot- 
tom part,  containing  the 
liquor  to  be  distilled;  mta 

bit;  (he  upper  part,  vhlch 
received  and  condenaed  the 
ToUtile  prodncta.wH  called 
the  Amd  or  eaji^cal.  the  b«ali 


>re   properly 
It   fas    now 

[CluL.  lit 


File.  nr.  (at.  I« 


pine,  pin:     nite.  not  m 


c  ahum:       r.  ac.  Ii 


ALXK^K  LACS 

far  14  UL  i     TlW  Mtt  of  WlltdDDI  o(  tlu  kl- 

■-'*■*■>*«■;  B  doBblt  chloridfi  ot  marcuTT  lod 
■nKBia,  from  •rblcb  tlw  old  wUU  pra- 
df^ule  nr  umrciuy  ii  mtda.  Although 
potHKHU  It  vai  faimsrl;  nied  u  ■  Btlmu- 

ilinni  lAM  P^Uh-Kh  Ua),  n.  A  Und  of 
rraniii  Iks,  >IUi^  lii-ilded  janti  of  tiro 

ttfd:  It  li  tbe  r&hnt 

wd  oux  OEWulTg  of  thi. 

ta  mrpuiail  only  br  Ihit  ol  Bniiael 
noEtm  IM  Danui  Ironi  Altnfon. 
Uwi  ol  tha  daputmenl  of  the  On 
»|ID  Almtam  Poinl. 


t  ¥njidi  luH,  ud 


wdinDM.J  AlhillfengUi.ilongiUntchHl 

il«|M0U(i-lep'l-<]«Va.     [Or.  n  prlT.,uid 
kni.  k  Hala.]     Not  tmlliE  Kalia:  ■■.  u 

UhMoU  <l-leii^-dMV  •>.    Anj  Dih  oboM 

■feu  It  aot  connd  vitb  icmln. 
il»9ala,  Al^Siat  (U'pU,  U'pAUk  H.    Sea 

AL»«TAII.     Ah  tsm  nJe-sala  wu  KUiiB- 

Ifeaat  a»llHl  to  tlM  Uaypole. 
lto«M  (ifpotX  a.     A  pot  or  mii(  tor  hold- 


the  pierol  an  BRh.eiteiiding  from  tba  edge 
I  of  the  openlDg:  but  more  putknlart;  tliat 
I  portion  betwlit  the  edge  et  the  apanlog 
I  and  the  plUu-  or  pUaitar  which  ii  niad  to 
I    decorate  the  arch. 

AleOTltM  (B-iari'l«i)  n.  |Qr.  aitiriltt, 
.  whealen  bread,  trom  cUMinm,  wbeateo  tlanr 
I  —the  planlB  being  coiered  with  a  mvly 
I  mbitauce.]  A  gepiu  ol  plante.  nat.  order 
XuphorUaoen.    The  onlj  ipedea,  ^.  Erilste 

^i  candle-beny  tree),  a  tree  W  to  M  feet 
h,  la  a  oatlTe  ol  tbe  Molneou  aod  aepia 
ot  the  Fulflc  lalandL  and  h  cDlllTated  In 
tropical  coimtrf  M  tor  It*  nat*.  whloh  aboDod 
ia  oil,  and  when  dried  are  oaed  bf  the 
FolTiie>ljiQ  lilanden  aa  a  tabatltate 
caudlea,  whence  th  er  are  callsd  I 


<MJ 


of  £ilatic  Ti 


alert,  and  (aa 

aod  i  TnU.  bomwed  trom  It 
■a  the  alert,  IIL  on  or  to  the  eml- 
ram  oB,  to  the,  and  mta,  aa  accli- 
L  mrtn.  aract.  from  L  ■nc'HJ,  PP-  ot 
iTeln  Tigi. 


S^-™S™:i«^t 


1  Uort^wltb celerity: bri>1i;Dlmhle.  'An 
•fart  jDDiw  leilow.'  Aidltaa-SIII.  Vlj^. 
Itskvalchln].  heedful,  briak,  aimble.  actlre, 
HrelT.  quick,  mompt 

Alan  (a-Mrt^  n.  A  poaitlon  of  rlgllance; 
waidi:  guard:  oalji  in  tbe  phraH  on  or 
■pn  Ift*  abr«,  span  the  watch;  on  the  look- 
oat  :  guarding  aniaat  mrpriae  or  danger. 
'  Tte  raadlnwi  of  one  an  Ib  akrt '  Picteni, 

llMniM  (k-ltrfnee).  n.  The  lUU  or  qoa- 
Miji  el  biini  alert :  nlikntat :  nlmblencaa ; 


Uli,  aai« 


*k  tfl*1  (U-m-Ttr),  H.  A  dot;  anclentlf 
pakd  to  the  Lord-major  of  London  bj  the 
mOb  of  all  wlDiln  the  dtj 

I  (U-atikX  


2^^,^ 


a  (U-au: 


tiirii«attlHlniotil,B 
aaaUunuft   Called  aU 


"TTinir  <U'tAat-«rX    Tlis  lame  ai  Alt- 
•awrfwUchKcy 
ilattMoBT  (a-IA-thl-orMan-lOr  aiilkiia. 

tnth.aiidlaa«.  diacoone.)  The  doctrine 
tt  MBih;  tbe  method  of  loneatlgMing  the 
lawaef  truth.     [Bare.] 


iT^i. 


In  anrt.  a  mall  irlng  ot  i 


[a-Ifi'io-man-Bl),  rL  [OroJeit- 


AlmiOllMtar  (a-lOr-or 


l«r},  n.    [Or,  aim. 


An  initrument  Invented  by  U.  BolaDd  tor 
Indicating  (lie  bread-maUng  qualltlea  of 
wheatennour.  Thciodlcatlontdependspon 
the  axpanaion  of  the  gtnt«n  conUlnad  In  a 
given  uUBotlty  of  Door  when  treed  of  lla 
atarch  bj  pulveriiatlDn  and  repeated  waab- 

AlB-vat  (al'vat\  n.     A  vat  in  wblcb  ala  ia 


U'woaht),a.  ateeoedor 


Alewtfe  (U'-in.  n  pi.  Ale 

[Properly  oiftv.  the  Indlani____, , 

A  Kortli  American  freih-water  fl>h(.ltoia 


Alnouidtn  (al-efti-an'd«n), 
Bmyrnluni  (wblcli 


Ing  to  JIttand 


Called  alao  .ilit 


n  (al-ogi-an'dri-an),  o.  Pertaln- 
mdria:  often  amilied  aa  an  attrl- 
iied  aa  a  nonn  far,  one  who  pro- 
teaaed  or  taught  in  connecUan  with  Alex- 
andria, In  X^pL— JlOandrfm  Cntez,  an 
Important  manoaotlpt  of  tbe  Scriptnret.  In 
the  BriUah  Uuaeum,  written  onpaiDhinent 
In  uncial  characteia.  I(a  probable  dale  la 
the  fifth  or  dxtb  century,  — ^leHuidHaa 


ncleot  world,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter 

'—andrla,  in  Egypt,  and  aald  to  have 

9d  roi),Dai>  TolDmea  of  the  Utentara 

e.  Oreece.  and  Egypt.    Buppoaed  to 

len  nltlmately  deatroyed  by  fanatic 


iah  poetry,  oi 


thirteen  in  alternate  oonpletfl,  and  properly 
having  the  pauae  or  breali  at  the  end  of  the 
third  toot:  lo  called  trora  a  poem  written  in 
French  on  tbe  Ute  of  Jlmnder  Ot  Qrtat 
French  tragedlea  are  generally  campoaed  In 
Aleiandrinea.  The  Iwt  line  of  the  lolloW' 
Ing  aitntct  It  an  eoople. 


paratlona,  eapecially  a  garlic  plaater  in- 
vented by  an  ancient  phyalclan  (A  the  name 
of  Alexander.    DnnMiton. 

■1U  (al-ogi-an'dntl  n.     fitter 

_r    rofKiuala,)  Avariety 

In  the  mlca^alate  ot 
t  (a-lek'il-nni)"i)-kall,  a. 


AlKxhilurmlo,  AlextptUUinlaftl  (a-letal- 
ntrm*ik.  a-lek'aimmi4k-a]),  a.  (Or.  aluH, 
to  ward  oS.  ptiaTmakm,  a  drug,  remedy, 
polaon.]  1.  Acting  aa  a  meant  of  warding 
on  diaaaae;  acting  aa  a  remedy. — £.  Having 
the  power  of  warding  alT  the  ellect*  ot  por 
Bon;  acting  aa  an  anSdote;  antidotal 


ALQABOT 

£.  An  antidote  to  polaon  or  infection. 
Alexlteilq,  AlexitnrlcBl  (a-lek'ii  ter^,  n- 

lek'>l-ter"lk-sl),  a.  (Or.  aiext,  to  ward  off, 
and  dlUttrim,  pol- 
lon.]  Kealatlng  poi- 
>on:    obviating   the 

Alezltwla    (a-lek'al- 


Ale-rftra<U'vllrd).ii. 


a,  Tnck;  Ale  iud.        iinall  globe,  ao  COD- 

Uived  tbal.   In   the 

procoB  of  draining,  the  ale  came  oat  en 

&e  drtnker'a  faco  with  a  «irt. 


(alta.  alfa-graa). 
B  for  XacTocAloa  are 


North  Africa 

andlUBbre, _. 

jUIBt  (aWet),  n.    [LLotfihi    

a(fM,  a  pot  to  boll  in— at,  nre,  tad/ml.  a 
rat)  A  veaael  of  boiling  water  into  which 
anaccuaed  penon  plunged  hla  arm  aa  a  teat 

AltrSHaOtlfreirka^    [lb]    Intheopen 


AlfN  (al'JU,  f 


[LI  i 


prtaiiig  aea-weedL  Tbe  higher  forma  have 
Btema  bearing  leaf-llko  eapaaiioni,  and  they 
are  often  attached  lo  the  rocka  by  roola 


of  one  or  more  cella.  They  are  Doniiabed 
through  tbair  whole  lurface  by  Uie  medlam 
in  which  they  live.  The  apedea  vair  in 
aiae  trom  the  mlcroacopic  diatoma  lo  forma 
vhoae  tmnki  exceed  thoie  of  foreit  Irea^ 

palm.  They  are  entinty  compcaed  of  eel- 
lular  tlMue.  and  many  ate  edible  and  nutrt- 
tiouB,  aa  carrageen  or  Irlah-raoia,  duUe.  &c. 
Kelp,  iodine,  and  bromine  are  producta  o( 
rarfouB  ipeciaa    The  AlgB  are  Blao  valuable 

Algal  (at'gal),  >L    One  of  the  AlgB  (which 

^H  (al'gal}.  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Algat;  havlDg  tbe  natore  of  the  AIgm 

Alga-rota,  (al'ga-rOTia),  n.  [Ar.|  1.  Tbe 
Arabic  name  of  a  lire,  Ceratmia  SUiqva. 
See  CKRiI0Jiii.-l.The  name  In  Panama 
tor  the  tree  Hi/menaa  CmrbariL    See  HT- 

AlOTOt,  Algaroth  (al'ga-rot.  al'ga-rotb).  n. 
[FYom  Uienameof  the  Inventor,  Algamlli, 

lently  pargalwe  and  emetic  white  powder, 
whtdi  lalla  when  chloride  of  antimony  la 

w,  iiig;    wh,  »Mg;    ih.  mre.— Bm  KIT. 


ALKALINE 
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AlkBUne  (allcarllii),  a.  Having  the  proper- 
tiet  of  an  aXtKlL  —  Alkaline  earths,  lime, 
magnesia,  baryta,  strontla.  See  Alkall— 
Alkaline  development,  in  photoa.  the  de- 
yelopment  of  collodionized  sensitive  plates 
by  an  alkali,  or  an  alkaline  salt,  combined 
with  pyroealllc  add.  To  insure  success  all 
salts  of  silver  soluble  in  water  must  be  ab- 
sent^ otherwise  the  picture  ^  foggy. 
Alkalinity  (al-ka-lina-U),  n.  The  state  of 
being  alkaline;  the  quality  which  consti- 
tutes an  alkali 

Alkalions  (al-k&li-us),  a.    Having  the  pro- 
perties of  alkali    [Bare.] 
Alkalisate  (aUnl-isit  or  alkal'is-it),  v.t 
To  make  bodies  alkaline,     [Rare.]     See 
Alkalizi. 

AiTroUgfttlftfl  (al1to-lis-&''shon),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  rendering  alkaline  by  impreg- 
naUng  with  an  alkali 

Aifciiif«i  (allca-lIzX  V.  t  pret  &  pp.  alkalized; 
ppr.  aOeaiizing,  To  make  alkaline;  to  com- 
municate Uie  properties  of  an  alkali  to ;  to 
alkality. 

Alkaloid  (allca-loid),  n.  [From  alkali,  and 
Or.  eidoe,  likeness.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
class  of  nitrogenized  compounds  found  in 
living  plants,  and  containing  their  active 
principles,  usually  in  combination  with  or- 
ganic acids.  They  generally  end  in  in  or  Uu, 
as  morphine,  quinine,  aeoniHne,  caffeine, 
&c.  Most  alkaloids  occur  in  plants,  but  some 
are  formed  by  decomposition.  Their  alka- 
line character  depends  on  the  nitrogen  they 
contain.  Most  natural  alkaloids  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
but  the  greater  number  of  artificial  ones 
want  the  oxygen.  The  only  property  com- 
mon to  all  alkaloids  is  that  of  combining 
with  adds  to  form  salts,  and  some  exhibit 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  colours.  Alka- 
loids form  what  is  termed  the  oraanie  baeee 
of  plants.  Althoun^  formed  origmally  with- 
in the  plant,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
prepare  several  of  these  alkaloids  by  purely 
avtuidal  means. 

Alkaloid  (anca-loidX  a.  Balating  to  or  con- 
taining alkali 

Alkanet  (allca-netX  n.  [Sp.  aUsaneta,  dim. 
€i  aleana,  aleanna,  from  Ar.  al-hinna, 
henna.]  A  boraginaceous  plant,  AUmnna 
(Anehtua  of  some  writers)  Hnetoria.  The 
root  is  used  to  impart  a  deep  red  colour  to 
oily  substances,  ointments,  plasters,  Ac  It 
is  sometimes  employed  in  tne  adulteration 
of  port-wine. 

AlkanTia  (al-kan'naX  n.  [Ar.  al-hinna. 
henna.]  L  A  genus  of  Mediterranean  and 
orientsi  plants,  nat  order  Boraginacen, 
dosely  allied  to  lithospermum  and  An- 
chusa,  in  which  latter  genus  it  is  included 
by  some  botanists.  It  differs  from  Litho- 
spermum only  in  having  the  four  small  nuts 
which  form  its  fruit  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  from  Anchusa  in  not  having  the  nuts 
excavated  at  the  base,  and  inhaving  no 
scales  dosing  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 
Alkanet  (which  see)  bdongs  to  this  genus. 
2.  Henna. 

Alkanrtna  (alk&r'sinX  n.  An  extremely 
poisonous  liquid  containing  kakodyle,  to- 
gether with  oxidation  products  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  formerly  known  as  Cadeft 
/itminq  liquor,  characterized  by  its  insup- 
portable smell  and  high  degree  of  sponta^ 
neous  combustibility  when  exposed  to  air. 
From  this  latter  quality  and  the  poisonous 
fumes  which  it  evolves  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  employ  it  as  a  deadly  agent  in  war. 
A  shell  filled  with  it  would,  in  burstbig,  it 
is  said,  involve  a  ship  in  fire  and  dMiroy 

*^^^  ^y  **•  ^•PO*"'-  SeeKAKODTLl. 
Altokenfl  (al-kd-ken'Jl),  ft  [At.  al-kdkenj, 
a  Jdnd  of  resin  obtained  near  Herat]  The 
wtoter- cherry,  a  solanaceous  plant  called 
Phyeaiie  Alkekengi.  The  scarlet  fruit  in- 
closed in  the  enlarged  red  calyx  makes  the 
Pj^y®^  ornamental  in  the  beginning 

2u  TS**^  I..?**.*™*'  *•  •'"We,  and  hasl 
dightly  acid  taste. 

Alkonna,  Alheima  (alken'na,  al-hen'na), 
/{•Same  as  Henna. 

AHlDenil«i(al-k*r'mfa),fi.  [Ar.  SeeKERilBS.] 
«^i?f?®  <^1  *  once  celebrated  compound 
OOTdlal,  to  which  a  fine  red  colour  was  given 
Ki!f?f^  Ito  ingredients  are  said  to^ve 
22S««?7*  '^•^*t«'»  ragar,  and  various 
^f*nt  flavouring  matters. 

^J^(antft-holX    S^eM  Alcohol 
^hoUc  (al-kft-hol'ik),  a.    Same  as  ^teo- 

AJkOTm  rark6-Ttn  or  al-k6-mn0.  n.    [Ar 

to  r««d,  to  teach ;  the  Book  by  way  of  emi- 


nence, as  we  say  the  Bible  (Or.  bQ^t,  a 
book).]  The  book  which  contains  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  code  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  bv  which  indeed  all  their  transactions, 
dvil,  legal,  military,  ^kc,  are  regulated;  the 
Koran.  It  was  written  by  Mohammed,  and 
is  considered  to  present  the  purest  specimen 
of  the  classical  Arabic,  which,  however,  is 
very  different  from  the  spoken  Arabic  of 
modem  times. 

Alkoran,  Alooxan  (al1c<y-ranX  n.  A  high 
tower  on  Persian  buildings. 

AlkoraaiBll  (al-kd-ran'lsH  or  al-k6-r»n'ish), 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  Koran  or  Alkoran,  or 
to  MohammeoanisuL 

Alkoranlflt  O^-kd-ran'ist  or  al-kd-rnu'lstX  n. 
One  who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  Koran,  rejecting  all  comments.  The 
Persians  are  geneiallv  Alkoranists;  the 
Turks,  Arabs,  and  Tartars  admit  a  multi- 
tude of  traditions. 

All  (ftlX  a.  [A.  Sax.  eal,  eaU,  al,  IceL  aUr, 
OoUi.  alii,  O.  oU,  ali  C!ommon  to  all  the 
Teutonic  tongues.  Orimm  is  inclined  to 
recnurd  aU  as  identical  with  W.  oil.  Armor. 
holl,  Or.  holot,  Oscan  soUus,  L.  ealvut,  Skr. 
•area,  all,  whole.  In  this  view  aU  would 
be  the  same  word  as  B.  et^fe,  trom  Fr.  Ma^f, 
and  that  from  L  salvus.]  1.  Every  one  of; 
the  whole  number  of,  with  reference  to  in- 
dividuals or  particulars,  taken  collectivelv; 
as,  aU  men,  all  the  men.  —2.  The  whole 

auantity  of,  with  reference  to  extent,  dura- 
ion,  amount,  quality,  or  degree;  as,  all  the 
wheat;  all  the  land;  all  the  year;  all  the 
strength;  in  aU  probability;  to  all  appear- 
ance.—8.  It  was  sometimes  used  formerly 
for  any.  'Without  all  doubt'(that  is,  with- 
out any  partide  of  doubt).   StMk. 

In  Hke  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass;  and  so 
shah  thou  do  with  his  raiment;  and  with  a//  loot 
thins  o(  thy  brother's.  Deut.  uii.  3. 

4.t  Only;  alone.  'Thou  art  oZZ  my  child' 
(my  only  childi  Shak.  This,  however,  mav 
be  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  extract  quoted 
after  All,  adv.,  8.  When  Joined  to  nouns 
accompanied  by  the  definite  article  or  a 
possessive  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  the 
article  or  pronoun  comes  between  it  and 
the  noun ;  as,  ail  nay  labour ;  all  his  goods ; 
all  these  things.  In  all  day,  aU  night,  all 
the  summer,  &c. ,  all  means  during  the  whole, 
and  the  phrases  are  a  kind  of  adverbiid  ac- 
cusatives. The  article  is  generally  omitted 
before  day  and  night,  though  sometimes 
inserted  as  more  emphatic 

We  win  sini;  to  you  a/i  tfu  day.       Tennyson. 

[The  definite  article  is  for  the  most  part 
omitted  in  Shakspere  both  before  day  and 
night;  in  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
supplied  before  day  and  omitted  before 
n^At]— Such  phrases  as  two  (or  twos)  aU, 
three  all,  six  atL  are  used  in  certain  games 
to  signify  that  all  the  players  are  equal,  and 
they  are  used  even  when  there  are  no  more 
than  two  persons  or  sides  engaged  in  the 
game.— i^  aU,  an  elliptical  expression, 
meaning  (a)  for  all  times;  for  all  occasions  in 
the  future.  'Learn  now /or  all  ...  1  care 
not  for  you. '  Shak.  [Now  used  only  in  the 
phnaeoneeforall  See  For,  1.]  (6)  For  all 
the  fact  that;  notwithstanding;  although. 
'  For  all  you  are  my  man. '  Shak.  See  For,  2L 
AU  is  sometimes  found  redundantly  in  the 
phrase  all  the  whole. 

But  aii  the  whale  inheritance  I  give.        Shak. 

See   another   example   in   extract  under 

AOAZKD. 

All  (ftl),  adv.  1.  Wholly;  completely;  en- 
tirely ;  altogether ;  quite ;  as.  aU  bedewed ; 
my  friend  is  aU  for  amusement;  it  is  oil 

gone. 

He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  aU  alone. 

Sc«a. 

In  such  antique  uses  (chiefly  ballad)  as,  'he 
thought  them  sixpence  aU  too  dear,'  all  ap- 
pears to  retain  its  appropriate  sense,  though 
In  some  cases  it  is  nearly  pleonastic,  or  serves 
only  to  add  a  little  force  to  the  expression. 
'  When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow.'  Shak. 


A  damsel  lay  deploring 
AU  on  a  rode  reclined. 


(ku». 


Perhaps  we  may  also  class  here  such  usages 
as  where  the  aU  seems  to  draw  attention 
more  strongly  to  a  period  of  time;  as,  *AU 
in  themomynge  tyde;'  'AU  in  the  month 
of  May.'  Comp.  all  as  below.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage— 

And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
upon  Abimelech's  head  and  all  to  brake  his  skuU. 

Judg.  Ix.  53- 

all  is  an  adverb  equivalent  to  altogether, 


while  the  to  belongs  to  the  verb  following, 
being  commonly  used  as  an  intensive  uellx 
to  verbs  bv  writers  of  the  fourteenth!  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries :  tiius, '  be 
to-&rae  the  rock.'  Wieklife.  Pa  cv.  41,  which 
in  the  common  version  stands  *  he  opened 
the  rock.'— 2. t  Although;  as,  'aU  were  it 
as  the  resi '  Spenser. —3.  t  Only;  exclusively. 
'  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters  to  love 
my  father  all.'  ShcA.—AU  as,  (a)  when; 
as;  Just  when.  'AU  as  his  stra^ng  flocks 
he  fed.'    Spenser.    [Obsolete  or  poetical] 

He  their  courtesy  to  requite. 
Gave  them  a  chain  of  twelve  marks  weight. 
All  a*  he  lighted  down.  Sir  tV.  Seott. 

(ft)f  Asif: 

The  kene  cold  Uowes  throoj^  my  beaten  hide. 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gryde.     Spenser. 

—  AU  but,  nearly;  almost:  not  quite;  as, 
she  is  all  but  nine  years  of  age.  —AU  one, 
the  same  thing  in  effect;  quite  the  same. 

Yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think  that  my  master  is  a 
kind  of  a  knave;  but  that's  mil  cneii  be  be  but  one 
knave.  Shak. 

—AU  over,  thoroughly;  entirely;  as,  'Dora- 
bey  and  Son'  is  Dickens  aU  over.  [CoUoq.] 
—AU  out  [O.E.  and  slang],  entirely;  quite. 
'  Then  come  these  wykkaoue  Je wes  and  slewe 
them  all  otil.'  Old  MS.  quoted  by  HalliwelL 
—AU  the,  to  t^  that  extent;  as,  all  eJU  bet- 
ter; aU  the  fitter;  aU  the  sooner.  See  TBa 
—AU  there  [Slang],  up  to  the  mark;  wide^ 
awake;  in  strict  fashion;  first-rate. 
All  (a1),  n.  1.  The  whole  number;  ai,  all 
have  not  the  same  diq>oBition ;  Uiat  is,  all 
men,  or  all  of  a  certain  number  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker— 2.  The  whole;  the  entire 
thing;  the  sggr^ate;  the  total 

And  Laban  said.  All  that  thou  seest  is  mine. 

Gen.  zzxL  43. 

3.  One's  whole  property;  as,  she  has  given 
her  aU.—And  all,  and  evervthing  else,  after 
an  enumeration  of  particulars;  as,  the  tree 
fell,  nest,  youn^  and  all  [This  phrase  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is  anything 
else  than  what  is  mentioned.}— .it  all,  a 
phrase  used  by  wtyof  enforcement  in  nega- 
tive and  interrogative  and  sometimes  other 
sentences  or  clauses  of  a  negative  import, 
end  meaning,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  least 
extent,  under  any  circumstances;  as,  he  had 
no  time  at  aU  at  his  din>osal;  have  yon  any 
friends  a(  all;  (the  interrogator  implying 
that  he  does  not  bdieve  the  person  ad- 
dressed has  anyi  'An  if  this  be  at  aU' 
(where  the  speaker  implies  a  doubt  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  what  he  hss  heardX  Shak. 
—When  aU  comes  to  aU,  in  final  result— 
AU  and  some,  (a)  all  and  sundry,  one  and 

aa 

Stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  seme.   Dryden. 

(6)  Altogether;  wholly.  [Obsolete  in  both 
senses. ]--.<llltn all.  SeeALL-m-ALL.— jlllte 
the  wind  (naut),  a  phrase  implying  that  the 
vessel's  head  is  too  close  to  the  wind,  so 
that  the  sails  are  shivering.— /n  oXL,  every- 
thing reckoned  or  taken  into  account;  all 
included;  as,  there  were  tit  all  at  least  400 
ms  present— J.II,  in  composition,  en- 
js  the  meaning  or  adds  force  to  a  word, 
and  it  is  generally  more  emphatical  than 
most  In  some  instances  all  is  Incorporated 
into  words,  as  Xnalmightfu,  already,  always: 
but  in  most  instances  it  is  prefixed  toother 
words,  but  separated  by  a  hyphen.  At  a 
prefix  it  has  sometimes  the  force  of  an  ad- 
verb; as,  all-powerful,  aU-perftct,  aO-tm- 
portant;  sometimes  of  a  noun  in  the  objec- 
tive case;  as,  all-seeing;  sometimes  perhaps 
of  a  noun  in  the  instrumental  case;  as,  'au- 
disgraced,'  'aU-dreaded '  (Shak.)*:  disgraced, 
dreaded  by  all,  or  entirely,  wholly,  di»- 

ATTsTShiii  [It ,  dat  of  the  f em.  art  lo = Fr. 
d  la.]  In  mime,  after  the  manner  of;  in 
the  style  of ;  as,  aUafraneeee,  in  the  French 
stvle  or  manner. 

i2lA-breve(ana-br«voriaTJi-bri-viX  tit] 
In  music,  a  tenn  signifying  a  quick  time.  In 
which  the  notes  take  much  less  than  their 

iSlarCapSSioUTi-ka-peria).  [It,acoordlnK 
to  the  chapel.]  In  musU,  in  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  style.  ,     ,       ,    .    . 

Allagite  (aiaa-JIt),  n.  A  minend.  of  a  brown 
or  green  colour,  massive,  with  a  Bat  001^ 
choidal  fracture,  and  nearly  opaque,  foond 
in  the  Hartz,  near  Kbingerode. 

Alla2l(Bna),n.  [Ar.«llaj;.pod-aUhe.iJ|d 
oSSri  god;  allied  to  Heb.  el  God.]  The 
Arai>ic  name  of  the  Supreme  Betog.  wWeh, 
through  the  Koran,  has  found  its  way  into 


FWe.  filr,  fat,  full;       m6,  met,  hfir;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not,  mOve;       tfibe.  tub,  bflU;       oil.  pound;       ii.Scabtmc;     y,Bcf^. 


ALEOnSM 


VI 


AT.KALTMTDE 


(U^eQ-Izm),  n.  The  lUte  of  being 


Tk*  htr  vac  wry  s«atle  ia  tb«  coutraction  of  the 
dMbdKy  «f  *htntsm.  CM.  Ktmt. 


(Affeii'Or),  n.    One  who  tranifen 
7  to  another. 
If  (f-DfX  odr.    [Prefix  a,  on,  and  <i^«.] 
OnnijUfie. 

A  clon  iRtt^p, 

Allftroai  (a4ir^r-aa),  a.  rL.  aid,  wing,  and 
/mi,  to  bear.)    Harlngwinga. 

Atttelll  (&1i-(ormX  a.    (L.  oto,  wing,  and 

/«rM«,iliape.]  HaTing  the  shape  of  a  wing 
or  vinga;  In  anot  alerm  applied  to  the 
pCemold  prooeeeea  and  the  miucles  associ- 
ated with  them.    See  Ptbrtooid. 

AllgUtt  <^'l<gantX  n.  Wine  of  Alicante  In 
ApataL    '  Three  pottles  of  AliganL '  Dtkker. 

AflfKOOf  (a-UJ'tf-osX  a.  [L.  oio,  wing,  and 
fen,  to  oarrr.  ]    Having  winga. 

iU(^(a.UtO.*.i  [k.9uL^A0uan,jMUktan, 
to  aUgfat  or  light  See  the  verb  LIOHT  in 
this  smse.!  L  To  get  down  or  descend,  as 
(rum  horseback  or  from  a  carriaffe.  —2.  To 
(aU  or  deeoend  and  settle  or  lodge ;  as,  a 
bird  oi^Alf  on  a  tree ;  snow  aligkU  on  a 
ruol 


Ikt  «onM  oi  ste«c«  fron  the  prood  temple's  height 
Pdw  dowH.  and  on  oor  kwttcrd  hefans  ««4^ 

Allgbl  (a-DfeOi»  A-  or  odv.  [Prefix  a.  on,  in, 
orlntoand^^JU  (which  see)i1  1.  Lighted 
■p.  "the  lamp*  were  alight  Diekent.^ 
I  Into  Ught  '  ue  pretended  to  be  blowing 
It  aii^f  again.'    Dtcktnt. 

AUgn  (a-UnO.  e.t  [Fr.  olipur,  to  align— « 
lor  a<  to,  and  lionf,  L  lifieo,  a  line.]  To 
adjust  to  a  line;  to  lay  oat  or  regulate  by  a 
line:  to  form  in  line,  as  troopa. 

AMyiiwia-^  (a-UnlnentX  n.  FTr.]  L  The 
act  of  aligning;  the  act  of  laying  ont  or  re- 
gulating by  a  line;  an  adjusting  to  a  line: 
the  state  of  being  so  adjosted;  the  line  of 
adjustment ;  the  line  on  which  troopa  are 
funned  in  battle  order.— 1  In  enfftn.  the 
trovnd-plan  of  a  railway  or  other  road,  in 
oistinotlon  from  the  gradients  or  profile. 

Altk»(a-lI]Oia.  [Prefix  a,  and  lite;  A.  Sax. 
Mile,  alike.  See  Likb.]  Earing  resem- 
blaace  or  similitude;  similar;  without  dif- 


la  binh.  la  acta,  la  anm  miiA*  the  rest.     Faiffmx. 

The  dwkacak  and  the  light  are  both  aliMt  to  thee. 

Ft.  czuds.  13. 

rThis  adjeetlTe  nerer  precedes  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies.] 

AUki  (a-uk'X  ^v>    In  the  same  manner, 
fonn,  or  degree;  in  common. 
HcCHlifaMUth  their  hearts  aAltf.     Pa.  saxifi.  ts- 

Bo««v«f  troc  k  may  be  that  aD  alikt  hare  linoed, 
k  b  Csr  ttvm  tme  that  all  have  sinned  mlikt. 

C0*ttti^p9fttTy  Xtvitw. 

AUkt-Bfndtd  (a-nk'mlnd-edX  a.  Earing 
the  same  mind;  like-minded.    Bp.  HaU. 

Altmm  (all-oentX  v.t  In  SeoU  law,  to 
maintatn  or  support,  as  a  person  unable  to 
npport  himself:  used  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mutual  obUipition  of  parents 
and  chUdran  to  aupport  each  other. 

Altmm  (ali-mentx  n.  VLaUm^ntum,  nour- 
ithment— oio,  to  nourish,  a  rerbal  stem  seen 
also  In  IceL  ala,  to  nonxish;  Ooth.  aian^  to 
grow,  alian,  to  nourish;  OaeL  al,  food,  nur- 
ture )  That  which  nouriahes;  food ;  nutri- 
BMit;  anything  which  feeds  or  adds  to  a  sub- 
stance, animal  or  regetable,  in  natural 
crowth;  specifically  (ScoU  to^Xthe  sum  paid 
ur  support  to  any  one  entitled  to  claim  it, 
as  the  dole  paid  to  a  pauper  by  his  parish. 

Tbt  mlimtfnt  was  appointed  to  cootJane  till  the 
inia^  of  the  daaghteta. 

Erskmfs  Inst. 

(al-i-naent^alX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  aliment;  supplying  food;  baring  the 
<|iiaIitT  of  nouriamng;  furnishing  the  mate- 
liab  for  natural  growth;  as,  chyle  is  all- 
mmUui;  aUmitnial  sap. 

iUmmaallf  (al-l-menf  al-U).  cuf  e.  In  an  all- 
mental  manner;  ao  as  to  serre  for  nourish- 
ment or  food. 

AttlimitaTlBeig  (al-I-menya-ri-nes).  n.  The 
itaaUty  of  being  alimentary,  or  of  supplying 


(al-I-menf a-riX  a.  Pertaining 
to  attment'or  food ;  baring  the  quality  of 
aituilshlng;  asL  tMmenSarw  partides.— .ili- 
Mratery  cammL  in  anat  tne  great  duct  or 
Intasrtne  in  aa  animal  body,  from  which  the 
alimentary  portion  of  the  food  is  absorbed 
iaio  the  system,  the  useless  parts  being 
carried  off  by  it—AHnuntary  dtbt,  in  Seotg 
lew,  adebi  incurred  forneoessaHes  or  main- 
teaaaea  —^Uawalafv/Wad,  a  fund  set  apart 
by  the  dcetination  of  the  g^rer  for  an  ali- 


ment to  the  reoeirer.  If  not  unreasonable 
for  the  rank  of  the  receirer  it  is  not  arrest- 
able by  creditors. 

Allmentotlon(al1-ment-rshonXn.  1.  The 
act  or  power  of  affording  nutriment  —2.  The 
state  of  being  nourisheo. 

Allmeintlveneu  (al-l-menfir-nesX  n.  In 
phren.  the  organ  that  is  said  to  communicate 
the  pleasuro  which  arises  from  eating  and 
drinking,  and  which  prompts  us  to  take 
nourishment  Its  supposed  seat  is  in  the 
nrgomatic  fossa. 

Ailmonloas  (al-i-md'ni-usX  a-  [See  Au- 
MOKT.]  Affording  food;  nourishing;  nutri- 
tive. 'A limoniotwhumours. ' Harvey.  [Raro. ] 

Alimony  (al1-mo-niX  n.  [L.  alitnonia,  from 
ale,  tofeed.  See  Aldont.]  In  law, (a) an 
allowanoe  ont  of  her  husband's  estate  made 
for  the  support  of  a  woman  legally  separated 
from  him  when  she  Is  not  charged  with 
adultery  or  wilful  desertion.  (6)  In  Seoti 
law,  aliment    Snkiiu. 

Allneatlon  (a-lin'«-i''shonX  n.  [L.  a,  br  or 
from,  and  linea,  a  line.]  The  determination 
or  ready  recognition  of  the  position  of  a  moro 
remote  object,  by  following  a  line  drawn 
tl^ugh  one  or  moro  intermediate  and  moro 
eaaUy  recognisable  objects,  and  imagined 
to  be  produced. 

A  method  of  detennlnlngr  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  susceptible  of  a  htde  more  exactness  thaa  the 
former.  Is  the  use  of  aim*»tumt,  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  Hipparchus'  catalogue.  Thus  a  straight 
line  paiSing  through  two  stars  of  the  Great  Bear 
pasMS  also  through  the  pole-star.  lyhtweil. 

AUoth  (all-othX  n.  rThe  Arabic  name.]  A 
star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  (lUrsse), 
much  used  in  finding  the  latitude.  Also  the 
rery  bright  star  Capella  («AurigttX  lo  ^^ 
constellation  Auriga,  or  charioteer. 

lllp6d(AaipMoral1-pedXo.  [L.ato,winff, 
and  pet,  pedit,  a  foot]  L  Wing-footed; 
baring  the  toes  connected  by  a  membrane, 
which  serres  as  a  wing,as  the  bate.  —2.  t  Swift 
of  foot 

Aliped (AOlpM  or  allpedX  n.    An  animal 


AUped. 


whose  toes  aro  connected  by  a  membrane, 
serring  for  a  wing;  a  chdropter,  as  the  bat 

AllQllAat  (al'i-kwantX  a.  (L  aligxtanium, 
somewhat.]  In  arwi  applied  to  a  number 
which  does  not  measuro  another  without  a 
remainder.  Thus  (  is  an  atiquant  part  of 
16,  for  8  times  6  an  16,  learing  a  re- 
mainder 1. 

Aliquot  (all-kwotX  a.  [L.  aliquot,  some, 
sereraL  ]  in  arith,  applied  to  a  part  of  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  whicn  will  measuro  It  with- 
out a  remainder.  Thus  6  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  16. 

AMm^rkAmtr  (a-li-sau'dArX  n.  Same  as  Alex- 
anden. 

Alllll  (UlshX  ^  I<U^o  <^«;  baring  the  qua- 
lities of  ale.  *A  sweet  o/ifA  taste.'  Jforei- 
mer. 

AHmma  (a-lis'maX  ^  (Or.  alitma,  water- 
plantain.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  nat  order  Allsmacew ;  water-plantain. 
All  the  species  aro  aquatic;  one,  A.  Plan- 
taffo,  the  common  water-plantain,  is  com- 
mon in  ditches  in  Britain.    See  Wateb- 

PLARTAnr. 

Aligmaoe0(al-iz-m&'8^),a.  ttl.  A  nat  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  growing  in  water  or 
in  marshes. 

Alltnink  (AOi-trungk  or  aTi-trungk),  n.  [L. 
ala,  a  wing,  and  truncue,  a  trunk.]  The  seg- 
ment of  the  posterior  thorax  of  an  insect  to 
which  the  wings  and  two  posterior  pidn  of 
legs  an  attached. 

Aim  (a-lira  a.  [Prefix  a  for  on,  and  life; 
in  Old  English  it  was  written  on  live,  on  hjve, 
when  live,  lyve  is  a  dat  form  of  life.  ]  1.  Bar- 
ing life,  in  oppoaition  to  dead ;  being  in  a 
state  in  which  the  organs  perform  their 
functions ;  liring;  as,  the  man  or  plant  is 
alive.— %,  In  a  state  of  action;  in  force  or 
operation;  unextinguished;  undestroyed; 
unexpired;  as,  keep  the  process  alive.— 
8.  Full  of  alacrity;  cheerful;  sprightly;  lirelr; 
as,  the  company  wen  all  aUve.—A.  Keenly 


interested  in  and  watchful  after;  baring 
lirely  feelings;  eaailr  impressed;  sensitire 
to ;  susceptible ;  as,  he  is  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  beauties  of  naturo,  but  yet  moro  oiioe 
to  his  own  interests.— 6.  Exhibiting  motion 
or  moring  bodies  in  great  numbers;  as,  the 
city  was  all  aUve  when  the  general  entered, 
d  Of  all  liring,  by  way  of  emphasis. 

The  Earl  of  NorUmmberland  was  the  proudest 
man  ative.  CtartMdan, 

[AUve  always  follows  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies.  ] 

Al<«arlfiii  (al'i-za-rinX  n.  [Fr.  dliiarine, 
from  oJtiart,  the  commeroial  name  of  mad- 
der in  the  Lerant  from  the  (Ar.)  root  of 
axure,  with  the  article  profixed.]  (ChE^Oi.} 
A  peculiar  red  oolourmg  matter  obtained 
from  madder.  It  has  been  prepared  artifi- 
cially from  coal-tar  residues,  wnich  contain 
a  substance  called  anthracene  (Ci^EiqX  The 
elimination  of  hydrogen  from,  and  addition 
of  oxygen  to.  this  body  gires  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  alixarine. 

Alk  (glkX  n.  A  resin  obtained  from  Pit- 
taeia  terehinthut. 

AlkalieBt  (allEa-hestX  tL  [S^rm.  unknown.] 
The  protended  unirersal  solrent  or  men- 
struum of  the  alchemists. 

AlkaHestlO  (al-ka-hesfikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  alkahest 

Alkalesoency  (al-ka-les'en-siX  n.  [See  Ah- 
KALL]  A  tendency  to  become  alkaline;  a 
tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali;  the 
state  of  a  substance  in  which  alkaline  pro- 

Serties  begin  to  be  dereloped  or  to  be  pro- 
ominant     Ure. 

Alkalesoent  (al-ka-les'entX  a.  Tending  to 
the  properties  of  an  alkali ;  slightly  alka- 
line. 

Alkali  <ailm-liX  n.  pL  Alkalies  or  Alkalli 
(allca-lizX  [Sp.  Fr.  aleali,  Ar.  al-qali,  the 
ashes  of  the  plant  from  which  soda  was 
first  obtained,  or  the  plant  itself —Ar.  al,  the, 
and  qal4nf,  to  roast]  A  term  first  used  to 
de^gnate  the  soluble  part  of  the  ashes  of 
plants,  especially  of  sea- weed.  Now  applied 
to  rarlous  classes  of  bodies  baring  the  fol- 
lowing properties  in  common :— 0)  solubi- 
litr  in  water;  (2)  the  power  of  neutrallxlng 
acids,  and  forming  sslts  with  them;  (8)  the 
property  of  corroding  animal  and  regetable 
substances;  (4)  the  property  of  altering  the 
tint  of  many  colouring  matters— thus,  they 
turn  Utmus,  reddened  oy  an  add,  into  blue: 
turmeric,  brown ;  and  syrup  of  riolets  and 
infusion  of  red  cabbages,  green.  The  alka- 
lies an  hydrates,  or  water  in  which  half 
the  hydrogen  Is  replaced  1^  a  metal  or  com- 
pound nuucad.  In  its  restricted  and  common 
sense  Uie  term  is  applied  to  four  substances 
only:  hydrate  of  potassium  {potashX  hydrate 
of  sodium  (soda),  hydrate  oxllthium  (UthiaX 
and  hydrate  of  ammonium  (an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  ammoniaX  In  a  moro  general  sense 
it  Is  applied  to  the  hydrates  of  the  so-called 
alixUine  earths  (baryta,  strontla,  and  lime), 
and  to  a  large  number  of  organic  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  described  under 
Alkaloid. 

Alkallflattle  (aFka-ll-fl-a-bl  or  al-kal'i-fl-a- 
blX  a.  Capable  of  being  alkalified  or  con- 
rerted  into  an  alkalL 

AlkaJl^  (aUca-li-fl  or  al-kal'lfl),  v.t.  pret  A 
pp.  alMalified;  ppr.  allcalifying.  [Alkali, 
and  L.  /aiio,  to  make.]  To  lorm  or  to  con- 
rert  into  an  alkali;  to  alkalise. 

A]ka]Uy(al1ca.li.floral-kal'i-fI),v.i  To  be- 
come an  ft^if  all 

AUcaliBenollS  (al-ka-UJ'en-us),  a:  [Alkali, 
and  €fr.  gennao,  to  generate.]  Producing 
or  generrang  alkalL 

Alkallmeter  (al-ka-lim'et^rX  n.  [Alkali, 
and  Or.  metron,  measuro.]  An  instrument 
for  asoertaininff  the  strength  of  alkalies,  or 
the  quantity  of  alkali  in  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  by  the  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  of  a  known  strength,  which  a  certain 
weight  of  them  would  neutralize.     Ure. 

AlkiBilxnetrlo,  Alkallmetiloal  (al'ka-li- 
mef'rik.  allca-limer'iik-alX  a.  SeUting 
to  alkalimetry. 

Al]CiLllinetT7(al-ka-lim'et-riXn.  The  finding 
of  the  amount  of  real  alkali  in  an  alkaline 
mixture  or  liquid.  This  mar  be  done  by 
volumetric  analysis,  that  Is,  by  estimating 
the  amount  of  a  standard  acid  solution 
which  the  alkaline  mixture  will  saturate;  or 
by  grarimetric  analysis,  thst  is,  by  decom- 
posmg  the  substance  and  finding  the  weight 
of  the  alkali  contained  In  it    Ure. 

AlkaUmlde  (al-kalMmid),  n.  [AVeaH  and 
amide.'i  Ammonia  in  which  two  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  add  and 
base  radicals.    See  Amidb,  Aminb. 


ch.  cAaIn;      di,  Se.  loeA;     g,  go;     J,  /ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  Ang:     TH,  (Aen;  th,  (Aln;     w,  trig;    wh,  leAig;    zh.  axure.— See  KBT. 


ALLSVUnOK 


tlon;  to  IfliHn  the  nuKiaJtade  or  crlmlniUtj 
of;  to  eiteDuRts:  M>Plud  to  noml  conduct; 
u,  to  aiUviaU  on  oflenoa.  'He  alUviata 
hli  fault  b;  us  eieun.'  Johntm.  tlUre.] 
—AlUnatt,  MUjaiut.  Amum.  AUttiaU. 
to  take  weight  offironi,  to  Ifgnt^b;  miC^Ca^ 
to  make  mild,  to  tender  len  painful  or  to- 
Terfl»  omuot,  to  eppeaae,  to  padfj,  to  calm 
down :  mod  of  thtiica  In  a  tIMa  of  violent 
unroat— StH,  To  lenen,  dlminlih,  loftsn. 
mitjnte,  auaifie,  abate,  relLeTe,  allay, 
AUerteUon  (Bl-18'iri-i"ihon),  n.  I  The  act 
of  alleviating:  (a)  the  act  of  remoTlng  In 
part,  ieueolo^,  milinting.  or  maklnE  easier 
to  be  andnred,    t^)Tlie  act  of  niakltu  l«a 

tint  of  faults.-    'souUi,  —  S.  That  whicft 


'SouU 
aA,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  ia  an  aUeviatvm 


Alley  (alll),  n.  [Ft.  atUi.  a  pauaga.  from 
alUr.  to  go:  O.Fr.  oter,  amr.  Uen>Tlnglan 
L.  aaart,  to  arriTe,  a  solteDCd  fona  of  L. 

by  land-ad.  to.  and  nan,  to  swim.  For 
change  of  L.  n  Into  Fr.  I  compare  orphBlin 
from  orphanimn,  Bovtogne  from  Btmonia-] 
A  paiaage;  eipeclaltji.  a  Darroxr  pauagB;  as. 
(a)  an  ^>1e,  or  any  part  of  a  chorch  left 
open  for  accesa  to  another  part  (1)  An  In- 
cIOMd  iralk  in  a  garden.  'Yonder  aUe)/' 
green.'  Mitten  (c)  A  narrow  passage  or 
way  In  a  town,  ai  diatlnct  from  a  public 
atrect   (<l>InfWr(p.  that  which.In  orderto 

wider  at  the  entrance  than  at  the  tannina- 

AUe7  (alii),  "■    [Said  to  be  contracted  from 

Altty-lar  (tor  aJkiz-laui),  an  alley;  a  marble. 


AU-fooli'-day  (ftl'fOlt-dt),  n.    The  first  da; 
AU-ftttM  (»l-fdrn  n.    IFrora  oU  and/ottr. 


trumps,  or  next  lowest  tnunp  out ;  iatk.  or 
the  knave  of  tmmpa;  aafiu,  the  majori^  of 
pipe  collected  from  toe  tricks  taken  by  the 
reipectlve  playeia.  The  player  who  baa  all 
these  la  said  to  ban  M-fimn. —On  alI-/Rin, 

or  conaittanUy;  parallel;  square. 


tie  plant  Oood „ 

tmjlCStnapaiivm  Amiw-Henncw). 

^'h^  (•l-Ul'),  metam.  and  n.  lAU,  and 
Mil,  A.  Sai.  KM.  health.  ]  AU  health :  a 
ptarMei^  salutation,  aiprwslng  a  wish  of  all 
AaoJIft  or  laletT  to  the  penons  addressed, 

AU-ball  (kl-UF}.  r.t  To  aalute.  with  a 
wlab  for  health  or  happlneaa  '  Who  oU- 
Aaila<lma,ThaneoI  Cawdor.'  Shot.  (Hare.l 

AU-tWUimdt  (ftl-hal'IODd).  n.  AU-salnta'- 
day.    ■AaJaOanden/    SAo*. 

AU-bkllOW,  AU-tallOWt  (Alhalld,  al-hal'- 
lOi),  n.  All. lain ti'-day,  the  first  of  Noiem- 
ber;  a  feast  dedicated  to  all  the  saint*  In 
general. 

AU-Iullowinu  (gl-balia-nus),  n.    AU-hal- 


AU-bkllOWn  t  (*l-banen).  a.    KeUtIng  t 
Tember;  hence,  as  applied  to  summer.  lal< 


All-tULllOW-tlde(*l-haiqa-tId),n.  The  time 
near  All-saint  ^  or  Naienber  1st. 
AU-lwal  (»I'b«n,  iL    The  name  of  a  pluit, 

AlUaCMUl  (al-li-k'shus).  a.  |L  aIU»n, 
garlic  1  Pertaining  to  the  olanta  of  the 
genius  Allium,  Including  garlic;  having  the 
nrnpertlei  of  garlic    See  ALLIUH. 

Alliance  (al-U'ans),  n.  [O.FT.  aUiana-al 
for  oii.  to,  and  lur.L.tiffarf,io  bind,  whence 

»le.  Ctr,  lat,  f>U;       mi,  met,  her;       plo 
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alio  Keae,  Uagut,  aliigianei,  ligammt.  Ac] 
1.  The  BlBte  of  being  UUed  or  connected. 
Bpacll)ca)ly,(a)  the  relation  orunlon  between 
families  contncled  by  marriage. 

(fc)  Connection  by  kindred.  'For  my  father's 
sake  and  tor  altianM' sake.'   Sluit.    [Rare.] 

Si)  The  onion  between  nations,  contracted 
y  compact,  treaty,  or  league,    (d)  Any 

penoaa,  families.  sta(«,  or  coiporalioni ; 


.  the  name  given  by  Lindli 

natnral  orders  of  plants  pom , 

to  one  another.  ~  Holu  AUiaaci. 
r  Holt Stm.  Connection,  affinity, 


federacy ;  to  ally. 


retched  splrlta'    Ca4-ao 

'•■'-nt>,n.    Anally.     'A 

s.  and  statea'    IToH 

inl),  a.    Akin  tn- 

confederated.    Sir  T.  Min-t 


jUiioeTaiTis),  n.  "(i^Tofoii.'L.  alsn,  a  shad.] 

Aipedesofshad.    See  Shad. 
AlUdaU  t  AiiiMtjiiigii.ii'<ihi-«t  iiini.Mi»  •  i 

[LoUi 

ipiilta  to  the  parts. ' 


'The  magnetical  ailici- 
.    (Rare.) 


ttum  of  the  earth.'    

Aniciuitl  (at-lfahl-entx  a 

aUioientti,  ppr.  of  allteio,  to  ___  .  „ ,, 

In  entice— a<  tar  od,  to.  and  lado,  lo  draw 
itly.]    biticing;  attracting. 


^iLtcmtl  (al-li'i^i.eDt), 

[alU-gJU'taX n.  [Corrupted from 
o,llt  chetliard.  SeeALuaATOK.] 


.illiuar 

lOalUgal _...    

AlUgUal  (ani-gat^  1 1  pret  A  pp.  alliaattd; 
ppr.  aUisatmg.  [L.  alliffo^^aa.  and  tigo,  to 
bbd.)  To  tie  together;  to  unite  by  aome 
tie.  'Inatlncti  aUiiatat  to  their  nature.' 
8vr  If.  Bale. 

AlU|nitiOII(al-ll-gt'shon),n.  IFromaltiaaU.] 
1, 'roe  act  of  tying  together:  the  state  of  being 
tied.  [Eare.l-S.Anileufarithmetic,chleHy 
found  Id  the  older  biwka,  relating  to  the 
Bolution  of  questians  concerning  the  com- 
pounding or  mixing  together  of  dllTerent 
Ingredlenta,  or  Ingredients  of  different  qua- 
lities or  values.  'IliuB  If  a  quantity  of  eugar 

solved  bv  alligation  la,  what  la  the  value 
of  the  mlilnro  by  the  pound  ( 
AQlCkt<»(ani-gi-ter);n.  (In  Ben  Jonson 
alligarta,  a  corruption  of  Sp.  el  laffarto,  UL 
the  liiard—el,  the,  and  Sp.  and  Pg,  lagaHB, 
alliard;I.I>icer(u(,jac(rta,whenceB.  lizard. 
The  Spanish  name  li  Avario  Oe  1-ndiat  or 
Mvman.]  Aganuolaaurlanieptile^of  the 


AlUium  iiiaiiiiltr  Luciul). 

family  Crocodllidie ,  sub-family  A lUgatorl dn. 
The  ^ligatora  differ  from  the  true  erocodltes 


frequent  swamps  and  manhea,  and  may  be 
■een  basking  on  the  dry  ground  daHng  the 
day  In  the  heat  of  the  eun.  They  are  moat 
active  during  the  night,  when  they  make  a 
loud  bellowing.  Thelargnitnlthinf  anlmalu 
grow  lo  the  lengUi  ot  IT  or  IB  feet  They 
live  on  fiih,  and  lometimea  catch  boaa  ou 
the  shore,  or  doga  which  are  sirimmlng. 
I  n  winter  they  burrow  in  the  mud  of  awarapa 
and  marshei,  lying  torpid  till  apiing.  'The 
female  lays  a  great  nuraiwr  of  ecga.  which 
are  deposited  In  the  aand,  and  Talt  to  be 
hatched  Iv  Ue  beat  of  the  nm.  The  moat 
fierce  and  dangeroas  species  ia  that  loimd  In 
the  Bouthcni  parte  <A  the  United  Staler  aa 
far  up  the  Ulaatiaippi  aa  (he  Bed  Blvar  (.d. 
LiwAis).  haffng  the  moat  a  little  tnned  op, 
reaembUog  thai  ot  the  pike.  Tin  alligators 
of  South  America  are  there  very  often  called 
Covnoni.  and  seme  of  them  bear  the  name 
of  Jocar^.  particularly  A.  tdtnft,  called  alao 
the  Spectoeisd  Cavmon,  bom  t£a  prominent 
bony  rtm  aunounolng  w*  orUt «  aach  eye. 
ThealiigatonaredUtcfbuled  averboploal 
Amerloi,  hot  an  not  known  to  nM  In  au- 
other  part  of  the  worid.  Among  the  foasda 
of  the  south  of  England,howerer,  an  remaina 
ot  a  trns  alllgalor  (A.  SotKimteiuii)  In  (be 
Eocene  beds  of  the  Hampthln  bailn. 

AlUntor-wple  Cal'U,«*-t«r-ap-iX  n-  lb* 
fruflof  Anona  Doliutris,  a  W«t  Indian  tove. 

AlU«ak)lU»  (aru-ga-tor^-dC),  n.  ]><.    See 

AlllKator-pMr(alli-ga-ttr.plD,fi.  A  West 
Indian  trm  resembling  a  pmt  Id  sbspe. 
Called  alao  Aeeeado-pear.    See  Avocado. 
AUlSAloi^tortolM  (s11l-gi-et^to^'lolaX  it 

'   '"  -*  chelonlan  nptile  (CUIydni 

mlly  EmydB.  with  ion-  "-" 
Ich  cannot  be  entirely  < 
bucklers.    The  alUgator-tottoiae 

'ery  destractlTe  to 

ligature. 

All-in-all  A  phrase  used  tioth  as  a  noon 
and  OS  an  adverb,  (a)  As  a  noun,  (1)  every- 
thing to  a  parson;  all  that  he  dealres. 

(£)  Everything  In  all  respects;  as  a  whole, 
Tate  him  for  aU-vt-aa,  1  iliall  mt  k»k  ipon  Ids 

(»)  As  an  adverb,  altogether. 

AllUlonial-li'shon).  *  [L  oUirio,  ailirimii. 
from  olfidD,  to  dash  or  strike  sgalnat— od. 
and  lado,  (cavm,  to  hurt  by  striking.]  A 
striking  against      '  Islands   .  .  .   severed 

aUULon  ot  the  sea '    ITooduianl 
Allltentlcm  (al-lit-er-i'ahon).  n.    (,11  for  L 
od.  to,  andliKra.  a  letter.]    Tbe  lepeUtlon 
ol  tile  sameletterat  the  beginning  of  twoor 
mon  words  Immediately  sacceeding  each 


Swden,>>atchei.UbleB,Uliet-doDi.-  Popi. 
theandentOermanand  ScBndfnavian  and 
In  early  Kngliah  poetry  allltaratlon  look  Ot* 
place  ol  temiual  rhymea,  the  alUtentiTe 
ayllables  being  made  to  recur  with  a  certain 
regulariw  In  the  same  position  in  aucoeaalve 
verses.   In  the  vision  of  William  concerning 

larly  employed  Bi  in  the  lollowing  lines  ;— 

HlR>-obe*sirulriehe-Df»«]icsrlef  csgnyH^ 


onsistlngin  alliteration 


uiinB  an  aggregate  of 
lb  the  same  letter.'    T, 


AmtarattTeneH  (ai-Ut'«r-l(-l< 
Quality  of  being  alliterative. 

Alllt«rator(ai-Iit'er-At«r},».  Om 


remaAable  lor  tbeiypnngent  odour. 

havtng  miKj  or  flstular  letvea.  and  atar- 
ahaped,fii-parted.  heiandnnu  fiowen  grav- 
ing In  an  umbel  a(  the  (op  ot  the  BCSfie.  Ti> 
thlB  genua  belong  Uie  onion,  leek,  garlic. 
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ALLOWANCE 


chlw.  aod  ihaUot  Tbey  contain  free  phot- 
phoric  ftdd  and  •olphnrettad  oU. 

AmMi  (At'Mtl  fi.  Totality;  entire^:  com- 
oMfOnam.  "TtM  uttiuta  of  Ood,  inclndlns 
Ut  abtuIttU  fpiritOftUty.  lapreniAcy.  and 
•Ivrnlty '    /tick.  TunUmU. 

AHoctkU  (an^atX  v.t  prei  A  pp.  aUo- 
mt$4;  ppr.  aUoeatinff.  TL.  ad,  to.  and  toco. 
bMtiiMk  to  place,  from  lociM,  a  place.]  To 
aii%n  or  allot;  to  act  apart  for  a  partionlar 
popoae:  to  distribute;  aa,  to  aUoeaU  aharet 
m  a  pobUe  oonpany. 


The  amft  i%  cMpowered  to  Mice  upon,  aad  aUoatU, 
fortb*  m4tiit<»M>c»  of  wich  child,  any  sum  not  exceed- 
MK  « tkird  of  the  whole  fbrtunc  Burkt. 

AIl0<Mthm  CaMd-ki'ahonX  n.  L  The  act  of 
alTorattng.  allotting,  or  aialgning;  allotment; 
flgnmunt;  apponionment;  as,  the  aUooa- 
tiea  of  •harea  m  a  pablic  company. —2.  An 
allowance  made  npon  aocounto  in  the  ex- 
cheqtter 

AI2O0fttor(an<y-kAt-ftr).ift.  [L.  it  is  alio  wed] 
Intew.  tbeallowance  of  something  by  a  Judge 
or  ooort ;  spedflcally,  the  certificate  of  the 
allowance  of  coaU  of  a  proceeding  by  the 
laaitar  on  taxation,  equivalent  to  the  report 
of  the  auditor  in  Scotch  law. 
Anoclirott<(al-16»krtnt).  tk  [Or.  oltoe,  other, 
and  dkroia^  colour.  ]  A  masaiTe,  fine-grained 
vaxiety  of  inn  garnet  Thia  name  is  said  to 
be  giren  to  it  as  expressive  of  ito  changea  of 
colour  before  the  blowpipe. 
AIloaittO&  (al-ld-kA'shonX  n.  [L.  aUoaUio, 
-od,  to,  and  toeuHo,  from  loquor,  to  speak.] 
A  ^eakins  to;  an  address,  especially  a 
formal  adores^  aa  that  of  a  pope  to  hia 
dsfgy. 

Scarcely  a  jmta  of  his  pontificate  paised  withoat 
kk  tuvinf  to  prcHMMUKe  aa  aiioeuticn  on  the  opprea- 
ito  of  the  cbuffch  la  soiDC  country  or  other. 

Cmrdinal  IVittman. 

AUodCamdXn.  A  freehold  estate.  Ckan^ber^i 

l^f     flee  ALLODIUM. 
AHodtal (alld'dl-alX  a.    Pertainfaig  to aUo- 

dlnm  or  freehold ;  free  of  rent  or  service; 

held  independent  of  a  lord  paramount:  op- 

posMl  to/nidol. 


AB  over  Norvajr  the  old  patriarchal  fatititittions. 
h*  which  every  frocmaa  was  prophet,  priest,  and 


kiar  •■  kn  owB  Canily  aad  in  his  own  miUdiai  free- 
Mdor  *odal,'Mit  was cattad,  had  passed  away  into 
aa  anatocracy  of  chicft  of  graaler  or  lesser  means 

SiliH.  Rnt. 


AnodSal(al4d'dl'alX  n.    Property  held  allo- 
diaUy. 

The  cete^ed  territory  which  lay  between  the 
Danahe  and  the  Naab,  with  the  town  of  Nenburfh 
aad  the  mtUdmis,  were  a^jitdfred.  Ac  Cmt. 

Allodtal]]r(allA'di-al-UXadr  In  an  allodial 


Anodtaa(al4A'dl-anXa.    Allodial    [Bare] 

ADodtam  (al-I(ydi-nmX  n.  [LL  dOodiwn, 
a  freehold  eatate.  from  root  seen  in  B.  old, 
O  alt,  and  that  in  A  Sax.  mthel,  a  coun- 
try. IceL  ddol.  Dan.  and  8w.  odel,  a  pa- 
tnaoBial  eatatA  '  In  the  Old  Korae  there 
is  a  oompoimd  aida-odal,  a  property  of 
ac«.  or  arid  for  ages  or  generations.  L. 
Aamct  mrifiis.  an  ancient  allodial  inheri- 
tance. ...  We  beUeve  the  Mid.  L  (Mo- 
4i*%m  to  be  derived  from  this  compound  by 
way  of  aMtmilation ;  the  old  Teutonic  form 
would  be  glCA-odaf  rOoth.  aUk^uBwum) 
whence  aU-4)dal,  aUodium,  property  held  in 
absolute  posaeaaion.  opposed  to  such  as  is 
bsU  in  fee,  or  subject  to  certain  conditiona.* 
Tigfumon.  Ihre  had  proposed  the  same 
riymolorf .]  Freehold  eetate;  land  which  is 
the  abaoiuie  property  of  the  owner;  real 
estate  held  in  absolute  independence,  with- 
ovt  bafng  subject  to  any  rent,  service,  or 
acfcaowledgment  to  a  auperior.  It  la  thus 
eppnaed  te  /etid.  In  England  there  are  no 
alMial  landa,  all  being  held  of  the  crown. 

ADOfnpIl  (an6«rafXn.  (Or.  altos,  another. 
aa4  ynp4j.  to  write.]  In  tow,  a  deed  not 
wnttcn  by  any  of  the  parties  thereto:  oi>- 
poeed  te  amtogropk. 

iilaaft(al-lnnJ7.  n.  [Fr.  oiton^^,  to  length- 
an.  as  tbe  arm.  nenoe,  to  thrust— a<  for  ad, 
sad  tofi^.  long.  ]  1 1  A  paaa  or  thrust  with 
a  sword  or  rapier:  a  lunge.— 2.  A  long  rein, 
whca  a  horae  ia  trotted  m  the  hand.  John- 
mm,  —1  f  A  French  usage.]  A  paper  annexed 
te  a  bfl]  of  exchange,  to  receive  endorse- 
mcBite  tuo  numerous  to  be  contained  in  the 
bra  ttaelf ;  a  rtdtf. 

AIlOBmf  (aMunfl  v.l  To  make  a  pass  or 
thnut  with  a  rapier,  to  lunge. 

ADoof  (aMoOi  v.t  or  C  To  inoite  doga  by  a 
caa  '4itoe  thy  furious  maatiil.'  Pka{p». 
KmBjoxoo. 

AIIOHStaalte(and-pa-thet^Xa-  Pertaln- 
tagioaOopathy.    [Bare.] 


AllopathettCaUy  (al'16-pa.thet'U-al.UX 
adv.  In  a  manner  conformable  to  allopathy. 

AUraatlllO  (al-lop'a-thik,  al-lo-path'IkX  a. 
Pertaining  to  allopathy. 

Tliere  are  only  three  imai^inable  methods  of  em- 
ploying medidnes  acainst  disease,  and  these  are  de- 
nominated antipathic,  homoeopathic,  and  aUo^atkic. 

AUopatblBt  (al-lop'a-thistX  n-  One  who 
practises  medicine  according  to  the  prin- 
dples  and  rules  of  allopathy. 

AUopathy  (al-lop'a-thix  n.  [Or.aftof,  other, 
and  jMiMoc,  morbid  condition.]  That  method 
of  treating  diaeaae  by  which  it  is  endeav- 
oured to  produce  a  condition  of  the  system 
either  different  from,  opposite  to.  or  incom* 

Satible  with  the  condition  essential  to  Uie 
isease:  it  is  opposed  to  homceopathy. 

Allopliaiie  (alld-f&nX  n.  [Or.  allot,  other, 
and  phaifUi,  to  appear.  ]  A  mineral  of  a  pale 
blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green  or  brown 
colour.  It  is  a  hydro-silicate  of  aluminium, 
occurring  in  amorphous,  botryoidal.  or  reni- 
form  masses. 

AUoikhyUail  (al-ld-fill-anX  n.  [Or.  aUophy- 
lot,  of  another  tribe  or  race,  foreisrn— aUos, 
other,  and  phyli,  a  tribe.]  One  of  another 
tribe  or  race ;  specifically,  a  term  used  by 
some  archsBologlsto  to  designate  a  member 
of  the  primitive  tribes  or  races  who  are  sup- 
poaed  to  have  inhabited  £uro];)e  previous  to 
the  earliest  historic  indications  of  the  Aryan 
nations  passing  into  it. 

AllophyuailOd-ld-fiia-anX  a.  Of  another 
race;  foreign;  strange;  specifically,  (a)  per- 
taining to  the  allophylians  or  pre-Anran  in- 
habitanto  of  £uro];)e.  (6)  Pertuning  to  vari- 
ous outlying  tribes  of  tongues  which  have 
not  aa  yet  been  classified  under  any  of  the 
groups  into  which  human  speech  has  been 
dlvicled.  The  native  dialecto  of  America. 
Australia,  most  of  Africa,  the  Polynesian, 
Old  Etruscan.  Basque,  Ac.,  are  alU^yUan. 
Allophylian  tongues  are  moatly  poiysyn- 
thetic 

Alloquyt  (al16-lnriX  n.  [L.  alloguium,  from 
ad,  to,  and  loquor.  to  speak.]  A  spealdng 
to  another:  an  address. 

Allot  (al-lot^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  allotUd;  ppr. 
allottuiff.  [O.Fr.  aUotir,  aUoter,  to  divide, 
part— ol  for  ad,  and  lotir,  to  cast  loto  for. 
to  apportion,  from  lot,  a  sharo,  which  itself 
is  a  Teutonic  word^ASax.  Mot.  See  Lor.] 
To  divide  or  distribute  aa  by  lot;  to  distri- 
bute or  parcel  out  in  parte  or  portions;  to 
grant;  to  assign;  to  appoint;  to  set  apart; 
to  destine. 

Now.  of  what  has  been  produced,  a  part  only  b 
mUttUd  to  the  support  of  productive  labour ;  and 
there  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  more  of  that  labour 
than  the  portion  so  aUcittd  (which  is  the  capital  of 
the  country)  can  feed  and  provide  with  materials  and 
instruments  of  production.  y.  S.  Mitt. 

AllOtekMe  (al-lof  a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
aUotted. 

AUotmailt  (al-lof  mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
allotting;  distribution  as  by  lot— 2.  That 
which  is  allotted:  a  ahare,  part,  or  portion 
granted  or  distributed ;  that  which  is  aa- 
signed  by  lot  or  by  the  act  of  Ood.  'The 
aUotmentt  of  Ood  and  nature.'  L'Bttrange. 
8.  A  place  or  piece  of  ground  appropriated. 
'A  vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olivea' 
Broome.  —Allotment  qf  goodt,  in  eom,  the 
dividing  a  ship's  cargo  into  several  parts, 
which  aro  to  be  purchased  by  several  per- 
sons, each  person  B  share  being  assigned  by 
lot,  —  AUoiment  of  land,  such  portions  of 

Sound  aa  are  granted  to  dalmante  on  the 
viaion  and  inclosure  of  commons  and 
waste  lajidM.—AUotme7U-note,  a  note  signed 
by  a  seaman  authorizing  the  periodical  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  his  wages  to  another 
party,  as  to  nis  wiie.— Allotment  tuttem,  the 
practice  of  dividing  land  into  smaU  portions 
for  cultivation  by  agricultural  labourers  and 
other  cottagers  after  they  have  periormed 
their  ordinary  day's  work. 

AllotropiO  (al-ld-trop'ikX  a.  In  ehem.  of  or 
pertainmg  to  allotropy. 

Allotropy,  AUotroplBm  (al-lot'ro-pi,  al- 
lot^ro-puonX  n.  [Or.  alios,  another,  and  tro- 
pot,  condition.]  In  ehem.  the  capability  or 
characteristic  exhibited  by  some  elemente 
of  existing  in  more  than  one  form,  and  with 
different  characteristics.  Carbon  is  a  good 
example,  as  it  crystalllxea  perfectly  in  the 
diamond,  imperfectly  in  graphite,  and  is 
amorphous,  yet  quite  distinct,  in  anthracite. 
coaL  and  charcoal 

AUoUae  (aiaot'tdX  ^  One  to  whom  any- 
thing is  allotted,  as  the  holder  of  an  allot- 
ment-note and  the  like. 

The  allotment  of  {gardens,  which  yield  a  partial 
support  to  the  ottMtite,  is  another  mean«  of  cheap 
labour.  Mayknv 


AllOtteryt  <al-lof  ter-iX  n.  Allotment;  what 
is  aUotted  or  assigned  to  use. 

Give  me  the  poor  mtUtttry  my  Cather  left  me  by 
testament.  ShttJk. 

All-OT«r,  All-0Teriili((|l-d'v6r,Al-d'v«r-ishX 
a.  Oiving  a  general  sense  of  bodily  uneasi- 
ness or  slight  indisposition ;  as,  an  aU<nerith 
sort  of  feeling.    [  vulgar. ] 

Allow (allouO.  v.t  [Two  words  are  in  this 
confounded  under  one  form,  the  S.  allow 
being  based  partly  on  ¥t.  aUouer,  to  allow, 
to  grant,  to  settle,  from  LL  alloeare—ad, 
to.  and  loeare  (from  toctw,  a  placeX  to  place 
or  assign,  to  let  or  lease ;  and  partly  on  an 
oba.  Fr.  allouer,  to  approve  or  praise,  from 
L.  ad,  and  laudare,  to  praise,  from  laut, 
laudit,  praise.  The  French  has  still  the 
two  simple  verbs  touer,  to  let  or  hire,  from 
L.  loeare,  and  toner,  to  praise  or  commend, 
from  L  laudare.  ]  1.  To  grant,  give,  or  yield; 
to  assign;  to  afford;  aa,  to  tulaw  a  free  paa- 
aage. 

He  was  tUitmttd  about  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Macautay. 

2.  To  admit:  to  own  or  acknowledge;  aa.  to 
aUow  the  right  of  the  king  to  dismiss  bis 
ministers. 

The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  nttaw.       Pofe. 

He  would  altna  only  of  two  kinds.      Brougham. 

8.t  To  invest ;  to  Intrust    'Thou  shalt  be 

alUneed  with  absolute  power.  *  SKak.  —4.  t  To 

approve,  justify,  or  sanction. 

Ye  attfw  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.        Luke  id.  48. 

The  hospitality  and  alms  of  abbeys  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  (Utenvedtit  dispraised. 

Qu0ltd  by  Trmch. 

6.  To  abate  or  deduct ;  to  take  out  of  ac- 
count; to  set  apart;  as.  to  allow  so  much  for 
loss;  to  allow  a  sum  for  tare  or  leakage.— 
6.  To  grant  permiasion  to;  to  permit;  as,  to 
aUow  a  son  to  be  absent— 7.t  To  grant  spe- 
cial license  or  indulgence  to. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  altowtd  fool.         Skatt. 

^Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.  AUow 
and  permit  are  often  used  synonymously ; 
but  allow  rather  implies  a  formal  sanction; 
permit,  that  we  merelv  do  not  hinder;  tuf- 

fer  is  still  more  passive  than  permit,  and 
may  imply  that  we  do  not  prevent  some- 
thing, though  we  feel  it  to  be  disagreeable, 
or  know  it  to  be  wrong ;  tolerate  is  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  iwrmitting  or  bearing 
somethinff  unpleasant 

AUow  (al-TottO,  v.i.  L  To  concede;  to  make 
abatement,  concession,  or  provision.  'Al- 
lowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making 
it'  .ddduon.— It  To  connive.  'HeroZtoto- 
ing  husband.'  Shak.—To  aUowof,  to  per- 
mit; to  admit  '0/  this  a<toio.'  ^ak.  '  Kre 
Iwillaitotoq^thywito.'    Shak. 

Allowable  (al-lou'a-bl),  a.  Proper  to  be  or 
enable  of  oeing  allowed  or  permitted  aa 
lawfuL  true,  or  proper;  not  forbidden;  not 
unlawful  or  impro];)er;  ];)ermissible:  as,  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  is  aUowahle 
among  friends. 

In  actions  of  this  sort,  the  lii^ht  of  nature  alone 
may  discover  that  which  U  In  the  tight  of  God  aitam/^ 
abt€,  Hooktr. 

AllowaUeness  (al-lou'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  allowable:  exemption  from 
prohibition  or  impropriety;  lawfulnesa 

Lots,  as  to  their  nature,  use.  and  alt^wablenest,  bi 
matters  of  recreation,  are  indeed  impoKued  by  some. 

South. 

Allowably  (al-lou'a-blO,  odv.  In  an  allow- 
able manner;  with  propriety. 

Allowanoe  (al-lou'ans),  n.  1.  Permission: 
license;  sanction;  as,  my  aUowanee  of  this 
course  wiU  depend  on  clroumstances. — 
2.  Assent  to  a  fact  or  state  of  things ;  ad- 
mission; a  granting.— 3.  t  Approval;  appro- 
bation. 

Humbly  craving  ...  It  may  receive  approbation 
and  patronaee  from  so  leamea  and  Judicious  a  Prince 
as  your  Hifftiness  is,  whose  »it«mMna  and  accept- 
ance of  our  labours  shall  more  honour  and  encourage 
us  than  all  the  calumniations  and  hard  interpreta- 
tions of  other  men  shall  dismay  us. 

EfisU*  Dtdioittry  to  tht  Bikt4. 

4.  A  stated  quantity,  aa  of  money,  or  of  food 
or  drink,  allowed  for  maintenance;  a  settled 
rate;  quantity  allowed  or  granted. 

Though  he  drew  a  large  attownnce  under  pretence 
of  keeping  a  public  table,  he  never  asked  a  minister 
to  dinner.  MacatUay. 

6.  Charitable  overlooking  of  f anlte ;  relaxa- 
tion of  severity  in  censure ;  as,  to  make  an 
eiXlowanee  for  the  inexperience  of  youth.— 
6.t  Established  character;  reputation.  'His 
pilot  of  very  expert  and  approved  cMow- 
anee.'  Shak.— 7.  In  com.  a  deduction  or  abate- 
ment from  the  gross  weight  of  goods,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  ox  iMtrtioular  coun- 


«h,8eloeft;     g,go;     Ijoh;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aliy:     fH.  £Aen:  th.  t*in:     w.  wig;    wh.  wMg;   sh,  axurc-See  Kit. 
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tries  and  ports,  the  chief  of  which  ii  called 
tare. 

Allowanoe  (al-lou'aniX  v.t  To  put  apon 
allowance;  to  restrain  or  limit  to  a  certain 
amount  of  money  or  stated  quantity  of  pro- 
visions or  drink;  as«  distress  compelled  the 
captain  of  the  ship  to  aUowance  his  crew. 

Allowedly (allou^d-U).  adv.    Admittedly. 

Lofd  Lyttietoa  to  lUlvwedly  the  author  of  these 
diakvues.  SAftuUtu. 

Allower  (al-lon'Ar),  n.  One  who  allows,  per- 
miti^  grants,  or  authorizes. 

Alloxan  (al-loks'anln.  (CAIU)^.)  One  of 
the  products  of  tne  decomposition  of  uric 
acid  by  nitric  add.  When  treated  with  al- 
kalies it  produces  aUoxanic  acid,  the  salts 
of  which  are  termed  cUloxanatet. 

Mloxanate  (al-loks'an-at).  n.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  alloxanic  acid  and  a  base. 

AuomniC  (al-loks-an'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  produced  by  alloxan;  as,  alloxanie  acid. 

Allozantln  (al-loks-an'thi},  n.  (C8H4N40r-|- 
3  H)P.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained when  alloxan  is  brought  into  contact 
with  due  and  hydrochloric  acid,  with  chlo- 
ride of  duo,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Oxidizing  agents  reconvert  this  substance 
into  alloxan.    Called  also  Uroann. 

Alloy  (al-loiO.  n.  [Fr.  aUn,  \egtd  standard  of 
coin— d.  according  to,  and  2oi,  law.  from  L. 
lex,  leffxs,  law.  In  O.Fr.  loi  had  tne  mean- 
ing of  standard  alloy  for  coin,  as  Sp.  ley  has 
stuL]  1.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer; 
the  cheapest  metal  of  a  mixture.  — 2.  A 
mixture  of  different  metals;  any  metallic 
compound.  Alloys  of  metallic  substances 
are  either  natural  or  artificial;  but  those 
which  are  artificial  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
metals  may  be  alloyed  together  in  varying 
proportions.  Some  of  the  alloys,  however, 
form  definite  chemical  compounds.  When 
mercury  is  one  of  the  component  parts  the 
alloy  is  called  an  amalgam.— Z.  Fig.  evil 
mixed  with  good ;  as,  no  happiness  is  with- 
out aUou. 

Alloy  (af-loi^,  v.t  1.  To  reduce  the  purity 
of  a  metal  By  mixing  with  it  a  poruon  of 
one  less  valuable ;  as,  to  alloy  gold  with 
silver,  or  silver  with  copier.- 2.  To  reduce, 
abate,  or  impair  by  mixture ;  as,  to  aUoy 
pleasure  with  misfortunea 

Alloyage  (al-loi'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  alloy- 
ing m^als,  or  the  mixture  of  a  baser  metal 
with  a  finer,  to  reduce  its  purity;  the  act  of 
mixing  metala— 2.  A  mixture  of  different 
metals;  an  idloy. 

All-ialnt8'-day  (al'sants-d&X  n.  All-Hal- 
lowmas or  Hallowmas,  a  festival  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church,  instituted  by  Pope 
Gregory  IV.,  in  885,  and  dedicated  to  all 
the  saints  in  general,  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibllitv  of  allotting  a  dav  to  each  saint 
It  is  celebrated  on  the  Ist  November,  this 
day  being  chosen  because  it  was  one  of  the 
four  great  heathen  festivals  of  the  northern 
nations,  the  policy  of  the  early  Church 
being,  not  so  much  directly  to  oppose 

f>aganism  in  many  respects,  as  to  supplant 
t  by  giving  a  Christian  character  to  its  ob- 
servances. 

All-eeed  (ftl'>dd),  n.  A  name  applied  to  two 
very  different  British  plants,  the  one  Poly- 
carpon  UtrtmhyUum,  a  small  plant  found 
in  the  south-west  of  England,  the  other 
Chenopodium  polyepermutn,  found  in  waste 
places. 

AllHMrta  (ftl'sortsX  n.  A  term  used  in 
taverns  or  oeer-shops  to  denote  a  beverage 
composed  of  left  drops  of  liquor  of  various 
descriptions  mixed  together.— .iU  eorU  qf, 
a  low  term  used  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  for  acute,  capital,  excellent;  as»  all 
eorte  qf  a  fellow. 

AU-wrals'-day  (ftl'sdlx-dA),  n.  The  2d  No- 
vember, a  festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  prayers  are  publicly  offered 
up  for  the  release  of  souls  from  pun?atory. 

All-6pioe  (ftl'spisX  n.  The  fruit  of  Eugenia 
Pitnenta.  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies;  a  spice 
of  a  mildly  pimgent  taste,  and  agreeably 
aromatic.  Its  odour  and  flavour  are  sup- 
posed to  combine  those  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmeg,  hence  the  name.  Called  also 
Jamaica  Pepper. 

Allude  (allUdO,  r.t.  (L.  aUudo,  to  smfle 
upon  or  make  sport  with— od,  and  ludo,  to 
play.1  To  refer  to  something  not  directly 
mentioned;  to  have  reference;  to  hint  at  by 
remote  suggestions. 

These  speeches  ...  do  seem  to  allude  unto  such 
miaisterial  ganncnts  as  were  then  in  use.       Hooker. 

— Advert,  Attiude,B^er.  See  under  Advsbt. 


Stn.  To  hint,  refer,  suggest,  intimate,  glance 
at,  advert  to. 
Alludet  (al-lfid'X  v.t    To  compare. 

To  free  myselfe  from  die  imputation  of  partiality, 
lie  at  last  ailtid*  her  to  a  watermao.  y^Mn  Taylor. 

AUnin^e  (al-lfim-^  or  al-l\^n-&X  In  her.  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes  of  a  bear  or  other  beast, 
when  they  are  drawn  red  and  sparkling. 

Allumertte  (al-lu-metX  n.  [Fr.]  A  match 
for  lighting  candles,  lamps,  d^ 

Allimilliatet  (al-ia'inin-&t),  v.t  To  colour; 
to  embellish. 

AUmnlnort  (al-lfi'min-orX  n.  [Fr.  efdumi- 
neur.  See  LiMN.1  One  who  anciently  illu- 
minated manuscxipts;  an  illuminator. 

Allnrancet  (al-li^ansX  n.    Allurement 

Allure  (al-lQrX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  aUured;  ppr. 
alluring.  [Prefix  at  for  od,  to.  and  lure,  rr. 
Uwrrer,  to  decoy.  See  LURB.]  To  tempt  by 
the  offer  of  some  good,  real  or  apparent; 
to  invite  by  something  flattering  or  accept- 
able ;  to  draw  or  try  to  draw  by  some  pro- 
posed pleasure  or  advantage;  as,  rewards 
allure  men  to  brave  danger.  'AUured  to 
brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.'  Qold- 
iniith.—AUure,  Entice,  Decoy.  Allure,  to 
attract  by  a  lure  or  bait,  to  lead  aside  or 
onwards  by  practising  upon  one's  love  of 
pleasure  or  hope  of  gain ;  entice,  to  seduce 
by  flattering  promises  or  fair  speech,  by 
stirring  up  feelings  within  us;  decoy,  to  lead 
into  a  snare  by  artifice  or  by  false  appear- 
ances; to  deceitfully  lead  into  danger.— 
Stk.  To  attract,  entice,  tempt,  decoy,  se- 
duce. 

Allure  t  (al-li^,  n.  Something  set  up  to 
entice;  a  lure.    Sir  J.  Hayvoard. 

AUurement  (al-l&r'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
alluring,  or  that  which  allures ;  anv  real  or 
apparent  good  held  forth  or  operating  as  a 
motive  to  action;  temntation;  enticement; 
as,  the  aUuremente  of  pleasure  or  of  honour. 
Adam,  by  his  wile's  aUttrtrntmi,  fell      Mitton. 

Allurer  (al-lfir'to),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  allures. 

Money,  the  sweet  ttHurtr  of  our  hopes. 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 

Drvden. 

AUurlnfT  (al-lfir'ingX  a.  Inviting:  having 
the  quaBw  of  attracwig  or  tempting.  '  Bach 
flattring  hope,  and  each  alluring  Joy. '  Lord 
JjvtUeton, 

AllurlBi^  (al-lfir'ing-li),  adv.  In  an  allur- 
ing manner;  enticingly. 

AllurlllAniesB  (al-lfii^ing-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lity ofSluring  or  tempting  by  the  prospect 
of  some  advantage  or  pleasure. 

Allusion  (al-lfi'zhon),  n.  [L.  aUusio.  See 
Alludb.]  a  reference  to  something  not 
explicitly  mentioned;  an  indirect  or  inci- 
dental suggestion  of  something  supposed  to 
be  known;  a  reference  by  a  speaker  to  some 
striking  incident  or  passage  which  serves  to 
illustrate  the  subject  on  hand;  a  hint;  as,  a 
classical  aUugion. 

The  great  art  of  a  writer  shows  itself  in  the  choice 
of  plealtng  allusums.  jiddisoH. 

AllualYe  (al-lfi'dv),  a.  Having  reference  to 
something  not  fully  expressed ;  containing 
allusiona  '  An  unsatisfactory  series  of  has^ 
and  aUusive  sketches.'    Sir  E.  Creatu. 

AUualyely  (al-lfi'dv-li),  adv.  In  an  alludve 
mannerToy  way  of  aUtuion;  by  implication, 
remote  suggestion,  or  insinuation.  Ham- 
mond. 

Allushreness  (al-lfi'dv-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  allusive.  'The  multifarious  aUu- 
sivenesi  of  the  prophetical  style.'  Dr.  H. 
More. 

AUusory  (al-Ifi'so-ri),  a.  Alludve.  'Expres- 
sions .  .  .  figurative  and  aUueory.'  war- 
burton. 

Alluvial  (al-lfi'vi-al).  a.  [See  Alluvium.] 
Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
alluvium ;  depodted  or  thrown  up  by  the 
action  of  waves  or  currents  of  water;  as, 
aUuvial  depodts;  tMuvial  wiV  — Alluvial 
formations,  in  aeol.  recent  depodts  in 
valleys  or  in  plains  of  the  detritue  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  brought  down 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  water.  Most  of  our 
river-plains— the  haughs,  carses.  and  straths 
of  Scotland,  and  the  dales,  holms,  and  fens 
of  England— are  alluvial,  having  been  de- 
posited from  the  waters  either  of  a  river,  a 
lake,  or  an  arm  of  the  sea.    See  Alluvium. 

Alluylon.  Alluylo  (al-lfi'vi-on.  al-ia'vi-6),  n. 
The  wswing  up  of  sand  or  earth  so  as  to 
form  new  soil ;  the  soil  thus  formed ;  allu- 
vium :  now  more  especially  used  as  a  legal 
term,  and  dgnifying  an  increase  of  land  on 
a  shore  or  bank  of  a  river  by  the  action  of 
water,  as  by  a  current  or  by  waves.    If  the 


addition  has  been  gradual  and  imperceptible 
the  owner  of  the  land  thus  augmented  has 
a  right  to  the  alluvial  earth ;  but  if  the  ad- 
dition has  been  sudden  and  considerable, 
by  the  law  of  England  the  alluvion  is  the 
property  of  the  crown,  while  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  it  remains  the  property  of  the  per- 
son of  whose  lands  it  ori^naUy  formed  part 

AUuviOUB  (al-lfi'vi-usX  a.  The  same  aa  Al- 
luviaL    [Bare.] 

Alluvium  (al-lfi'vi-umX  n.  [L.  aUwio,  al- 
luvionit,  an  inundation,  aUuviue^  alluvial — 
od,  to,  and  luo  =  Or.  lou6.  L.  lavo,  to  wash. 
Stem  seen  also  in  deluge,  lave,  lotion,  dOute, 
&c]  In  geoL  and  phye,  geog.  a  depodt  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  action  of  water,  such 
as  are  found  in  valleys  and  plains,  consist- 
ing of  gravel,  loam,  clay,  or  other  earths 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  or  high 
grounda  Great  alterations  in  the  Umlta  of 
countries  are  produced  by  alluvial  depodts 
along  the  sea-shores,  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
at  their  mouths,  forming  deltas,  valley-bot- 
toms (straths),  <ec. 

Ally  (al-UO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  allied;  ppr.  ally- 
ing. [Fr.  aUier,  to  join,  to  unite;  reciprocal 
verb  faUier,  to  confederate  or  become  allied . 
—al  for  ad,  to,  and  Her,  to  tie  or  unite;  L. 
ligo,  to  bind.]  1.  To  unite  by  marriage, 
treaty,  league,  or  confederacv ;  to  ooxmect 
by  formal  agreement:  generally  used  in  paa- 
dve  or  with  reflexive  pronouns.— S.  To  bind 
together;  to  connect,  as  by  similitude,  re- 
sembUmce,  or  frienddiip. 

Wanu.  frailties,  passions,  closer  stiD  alfy 

The  common  interests,  or  endear  the  tie.  P^. 


Ally  (aim 
-■    (al-MO; 


v.x.  To  be  closely  united. 
All^  (al-U^,  n.  A  prince  or  state  united  by 
treaty  or  league;  a  confederate;  one  related 
by  marriage  or  other  tie:  seldom  am>lied 
now  to  individuals,  except  to  princes  in  their 
public  oapaci^. 

The  foe.  the  victim,  and  the  food  alfy 

That  fights  f(Nr  all.  but  ever  fights  in  vain.      Bjjfrom. 

You  must  talk  much  of  your  kindred  and  miitM 
(acquaintance).  S.  yonsvm. 

Allyl  (alOU),  n.  (S^B.^)  A  radicle  which  oan- 
not  eidst  in  the  free  state.  At  the  moment 
of  its  liberation  two  moleculea  combine 
together  to  form  diallvl  (2  PA  or  <V|mX 
Diallyl  is  a  pungent  ethereal  liquid.  The 
hydrate  of  this  substance  is  called  al^fi  al- 
cohol (CsH«0). 

Allylainlne(allil'a-mfai).n.  AmobneUouid 
having  a  sharp  burning  taste,  produced  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  aUylcyanate.  It  may 
be  r^^urded  as  ammonia  in  which  cme  hy- 
drogen atom  is  replaced  by  allyl  (NHiQsHa). 

Allyiene  (al1il-to),  n.  A  gaseous  hydrocar- 
bon (C.HA  standing  in  the  same  relatios  to 
allyl  (QsH^  Methylene  (CsHJ  to  ethyl  (CAX 
(al-ma-kan'ur),  n.  SeeALMU- 

CANTAB. 

Almadle,  Almmdy  (al'mardiX  n.  [Fr.  al- 
madie;  Sp.  almaaia,  from  Ar.  almadtMt,  a 
raft]  A  boat  used  in  India,  about  80  feet 
long  and  6  or  7  broad,  sh^>ed  like  a  shuttle; 
also,  a  small  African  canoe,  made  of  the 
iHtfk  of  trees.  Some  of  the  laxger  square- 
stemed  negro  boats  are  alio  Uius  desig- 
nated. 

Almigeft  (al'ma-JestV  n.  (A  hybrid  word 
composed  of  Ar.  al,  the,  and  Gr.  magisii 
(bibloM),tarei^bMiho6lL.}  A  book  or  collection 
of  probtems  in  astronomy  and  geometry, 
drawn  up  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  named  by  the 
Arabs  because  it  was  reckoned  the  greateat 
and  most  complete  on  the  subjects.  The 
same  title  has  been  given  to  other  wotkM  of 
a  like  kind. 

AhDBgrtL  (al-m&'gra),  n.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  ai- 
maghrat,  red  clay  or  earth.]  A  fine  deep 
red  ochre,  with  an  admixture  of  purple, 
used  in  India  for  staining  the  persoiL  Some- 
times used  as  a  pdnt,  and  for  p<^ishiii« 
silver  and  glass,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
red. 

Almaln-rivet.    See  Almatne-biyrt. 

Alma  Mater  (al'ma  ma'tfirX  [L..  beni^Q 
mother,  fostering  mother.]  An  epithet  flxvt 
given  to  the  earth  as  the  mother  of  all;  then 
applied  by  students  to  the  univodty  where 
they  have  been  trained. 
Aiwiian  (al'manX  n.  Same  aa  AtmoHd-fur- 
naee. 

AlTnaua<^  Almananlr  (al'ma-nakl  n.  [Kr. 
almanack.  It  almanaceo,  Bp.  almanaqu^, 
Ar.  ol-manaJkA^robably  from  a  root  mean- 
ing to  reckon;  Heb.  imifuiA.]  A  table,  book, 
or  publication  of  some  kind,  generally  an- 
nuu,  compriaing  a  calendar  of  days,  weeks, 
and  months,  with  the  times  of  the  risioir 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  changes  of  the  rooosu 
eclipses,  hours  of  full  tide,  stated  feativala 


Fate.  fKr.  fat,  fftll;       m6,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abiine;     f,  8c.  fay. 


ALHAKDimC 


ttalr  ortBJa  to  utiKlogy,  nud  ellilcd  in  the 
bal  uu  In  EsypE  lu  raraots  utt.  The 
MricBlUinL  puUUnl.  lod  lUUiUcal  lntoT- 
naUoo  ■hkb  la  (uiuUr  oonUlned  la  popn- 
Ur  *'"*■"**■*,  though  u  Tilumblfl  m  part  of 
tbt  work  u  uy,  I*  Eompmtlttlr  of  modsni 

IWhJ  uDBallj  by  Uw  BiitUli  KOTenuuait, 
imkr  Um  iiipiriiitwidwiot  of  Ota  utrooo- 
nr-rofsL  ud  alw^v  aeTml  yeum  la  ad' 
noca  It  cootalu,  uwdk  atlwrlhlnsi,  th« 
iMtaett  of  the  moon  from  Uw  mn  and 
and  Wan  (orenrytlinc  boon  of  apparent 
Oat,  adapted  totba  meridian  otOraenirlch: 
\j  sauvluiag  vhlch  vlth  tlie  diatancsi 
lanfDllT  obaamd  at  tea,  the  manner  nuy 
rradllj  mfar  hla  tongltode  to  a  desrea  of 


MWdii 


i-din}.>i.  [Tr.oi 


*lBUl-IlT«t  (al'mi 


■rlTrt  (al-min'- 


UHani*-ilT*t,  Alauln-i 

rtT'rti,  ».     [I"r.  alConaiiM, , — .     „ 

won  antif.oiHotaaaieaotriTetaor abort 
ptani  of  netal  aUdtng  In  tlot-bolea  fonord 
u  tbe  orarlappioA  plaica  of  armoar,  ao  that 
th*  Plata*  woold  yield  to  the  motlOM  of  the 
tauian  body;    flnl  naed  by  tbe  Oermau 

aftenraida  to  be  appUftd  to  viita  oF  armoar 
cooaDnctod  In  thia  manner. 
Hot.  AlBMll  (al'tnt).  71    The  nuns  atven 
In  aoma  parla  of  the  Eaat,  andeqwdafiy  In 
Eaypt,  to  (till  whoae  occnpatlan  litoaniUK 

•Ibc  dliiea-Bl  tiuwnb.     'The  nlnvJu  Hit 
Ih&arBuLn  dance.'    Bayant  Tarlor 
tJnthnb,  Almltanb  (al-mi'imh,  al-me'- 
nil),  n.    |Ar.  at.  tbe.  and  mMrot,  the  pray- 

a. place  tn  a  moaqne.]    Same  aa  Mihnb 
icbteel 
*'—T"r  (al-mS'iui).  n.    A  ireleht  of  t  Iba. 

AlBWrT  (a?m«T-ll,  n.     Soma  u  Jbwnry  or 


(tarej  ' 

ilMintlDW  (jUnrtl-aaal  n.    Theqnallty 
■4  Mna  atmifhty:  omnipotence:  InOnlta  or 


ItadlbVdMdrci).*.  lAUtaAmiffkl^  See 
KlWT )  1  Poaataalng  all  power;  omnlpu- 
tant;  belnji  oi  Dnllmlted  might:  being  of 


—AlwiijUy  doUa',  a  phraae  forcibly  eiprea- 
ilv*  of  the  power  of  money,  flut  uaed  hy 
VTialitartoIi  Irrlu  in  a  iketch  of  a  '  CrenJe 
vm^^pnbllabedlnlSST.  The  Ideaof  thl> 
rtnaa.  bowerer,  I*  oiBch  older  than  Irflng'i 
time,  Bra  Joiuon'i  -Eplille  to  Blii^wSi. 
nmleai  of  aatlaBd,'caiBneDclng  thui:— 

Had  ilnM  emj  me,  *<•■  W  J^'* 
n>  Jlta^ty.  tbe  omnipotent  Ood.    'By 
(AfjIn^sUu.  who  ahall  bleaa  thee.'    Qen, 

^timil  (I'mnnd),  n.  {Ti.  amanda,  Pr. 
mrnmitdUa.  IL  diwindafa,  corrupts  from 
L  mmj/jpSatM.   Gr  amjffffkilf,   an  almond 

itL]    I  The  aeid  or  kernel  o(  Amf/fOalui 

ti  Barhary.  Tbe  fmll  la  ■  drupe,  mold, 
mi  wtth  downy  oalrr  nnface :  the  fleahy 


tmuliin,  and  alao  a  hitler  ciyitalllna  lab- 
■tanee  called  amwdaJin,  wblcb,  acting  on 
the  emulatn,  nrodacea  pmBic  add  ;  hence 
tbe  aroma  of  bitter  alinoada  when  mlaed 

tbe  kemela  Tbe  name  olmmd,  with  aqna- 
Ufyinc  word  preHied,  la  alio  given  to  the 

almaniU  are  the  kernel*  of  Canariuna  tam- 
iBurH.^£  In  lapiiorv  ■'ont,  a  piece  of  rock- 
oryttal  OMd  In  adomltui  branch  candle-  < 
■ticka:  u  called  from  ita  reaemblance  to  the 
klmond.— .Almmil  V  Me  Iknat,  one  of  tbe 
^anda  commonly  known  aa  tonalla. 
JUmand-okka  (i'mnad-kik).  n.  The  cake 
left  after  wrpiTWlng  the  oil  from  the  almond. 
It*  powder  la  aaed  aa  aoap  in  waihlng  the 


r.nlA». 

I  tbe  bIb^  of  Uthar^, 

__._ .."ch 

blolng  with  tbe  oiygen. : 


„     .     ..         rednced  to  lead 

S'  being  healed  ntth  charcoal,  which,  com- 
olng  with  tbe  oiygen.  forma  carlwnlc  acid 


Almond-Oll  n'mnndoll),  n.  A  bland.  Hied 
oil  obtained  from  almonda  by  preuure,  naed 
In  medicine  aa  a  demulcent  in  caUrrtud 
aflectiona. 

Almond-puta  (l'miuid-pA>l),Ti.  Acoonetic 

poaad  of  bitter  almondl.  white  of  egg,  roaa- 
water,  and  rectified  inirlt. 
Alnwnd-trM  (k'mnnd.tri),  n.     A  apeelee  of 
Amygdalua  (A.  «ininuni*);  the  tree  wUdi 


fniil  la  longci 


almond.  The  leaTM  and 
ethoeeof  the  peach,  but  the 

flbrDui.  thinner,  and  drier 
the  ahell  la  not  ao  mgged. 
ree  U  only  groon    In  thbi 


of  Knglan. 


.ppoar  before  the  learea,  aa 
I  lla  fnilt  eren  In  the  (Oilth 

^ hy  mild  and  anfnt«nTipt«d 

AtapSi-WllIOir  (K'mimd-wil-iax  i     The 

low.  the  iw'e>  of' which  reiemble  tboie  of 
the  aliDond-tree,  being  light  green  on  both 

Almonw  (al'mon-ir),  n,     (O.Fr,  oJmmnier, 

oriiu.  from  Or.  tltlmoiuni,  really  tbe  lame 

of  alnuor  charity;  more  eapeclally  an  offlcer 


1.  Tbe  place  where  an  almoner  ratldei.  or 
where  Blma  are  dlBtrlbuted._X.  A  receptacle 
for  article):  aelOHtiaciipboardianambry. 

Umory  (al'mo-rl),  n.     Same  a>  .4lm(i»rv. 

Almost  ((I'mAat).  ode.  [.All  and  mott  In 
Anglo-Saxon  the  two  element*  ware  written 
teparalely,  thni:  -All  tiutt  who  were  pre- 
■ent' (Su.  Chron.)  Wa  now  oae  a  dopQca- 
tlon,  atnoM  all  who  were  preaeot  ]  Nearly; 
well  Dlgb;  for  tlie  greateal  part 

Almryl  (lUn'n; 


■yllahlaalnuhaidaacended 

Oreek  and  Latin  word  of  all  ■yllablea.  anc 
It  well  etempTifle*  the  remark  of  Homi 

deaert  and  drop  off  In  a  long  march. ' '  War 
lattrA  Anything  glten  gratnltniuiy  to  re 
llere  Uie  poor,  a>  money,  food,  or  clothing 
a  charitable  dole;  charity. 


rmur.  I|v/r» 
which  the  p< 


alnu.  In  England,  a  tennro 

•eaeor  li  hound  to  pny  for 

/rantafmoyne  (which  tne\  [Thii  word  (lie 
rieStt)  la  Btrlctly  a  aingnlar.  but  ita  appar- 
ently plural  form  baa  caoeed  it  to  be  often 
regarded  aa  grammatically  plural  1 

AUnt-dMd  (inu'dM),  iL  An  ad  of  charity; 
a  cbanuble  girt    AcU  li.  M 

JUau-dimk  (tnii'drinakX  n.  The  leaTinn 
of  drink,  lueh  aa  mliht  be  gfian  away  In 


Alms-folk  (Inu'fek),  n.    Peraona  lupported 

AliiiB-g&ta  (Imi'git),  n.     The  gale  of  roll- 

SDn>  or  great  houaea.  at  which  alma  were 
■trlbutedtothepoor, 
AlmaBlVar  (llmt'f|lT.«r),  n.    One  who  givei 

A^DBBlvliiK  (bmi'giv-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
airing  alme. 

Almfrlioiiie  (bmiliaui),  n.  A  honie  appro- 
ported  by  the  public  or  by  a  rerenue  derived 
from  private  endowment;  a  poor-honae. 

AlmA-nuui  (amz'man),  n.  pi.  Ainu-men 
(bmz'men).  1.  A  penon  lupported  by  charity 
or  by  public  proviaion. 

I  A  charitable  peraon.    fieeon.     ( Obaolete 

AlmocMiUT,*  Almncantarl  (al-mo-ku'- 

Ukr,  al-makan't^r).  n.     [Ar-  altntwanlnrar, 

■olar  quadrant,  clock— al.  the,  ana  miiqan- 

Mrdl,  circleg  parallel  to 

lara.  b>  bend.  Ifidni 
In  a(tn>n.>emall  circle 
of  the  sphere  parallel 

or  parallel  of  altitude. 


^p  In  ..- 

gnarally  a 

biahcjp.whofonDerlyhadthelorfeltorealall 
deodandiand  the  irnndio!  Klf-murderrra, 
which  he  had  lodl.lrtbute  to  tbe  poor.   Hu 

bonnly.  which  conalat*  In  giTing  a  alTver 

anb-almoner.  and  a  hereditary  gnnd  al- 
moner. Tbe  office  of  the  latter  ia  now  alntoat  I 

Umoniy  (el'mon-rf),  a.  [I.L  almonarfum. 
eitfTrtctynarium.  SeeALHa  Corrupted  Into 
ambry,  aumbry,  or  numery.     See  AHnitT.J 


about  tbe  time  of  lU 
rttlngorutting.loand 
the  amplitude  and  tbe 


and  the  Teutonic  word 

itih.]    A  furred  hood  hav- 
anging  down  the  front  of 


tha  cIsrsT  Imm  the  UilrtHnUi  to  tbs  fll' 
tasnUi  centnrln  for  winnih  when  afflclit- 
iQg  In  the  chuKh  during  I  Dcleraent  wsmlher. 
Almnde  (•l-mud'),  n.  [Pg,  alm«di.  8p  oi- 
vtud,  At.  ai-muitd,  a  dry  meuure;  allied  to 

(or  liquid*  and  grain  in  Spain  and  Portugai, 
nmglne  tor  Uqaida  from  3j  lo  51  SoBUali 
nlloni;  [or  griin,  from  Si  U  Jl  plnU. 

Umae,  Algam  (ai'mug,  al'guni),  n.  (Heb. 
aUnuggiin,  aiffummimt  CranaUtvd  4lmiw  or 
alffura  tna.]  In  Sa-ip.  a  Cne  or  wood  of 
unknoim  >i>«cliiii.  Mui  Utlller  Identlflei 
tlia  Hebrew  word  witb  tbe  3anakrltn4r<<>». 
■  Malabar  name  for  landal-wood. 

Aluaxe  <al'ni]).  n.  [FT.  aulmm,  now  aott- 
eneiTlnlo  aunagi.  from  O.  Pr.  aloe,  Fr.  auw, 
from  L.  ulna,  Or.  elml  an  arm.  «  cubit 
Bee  Ell-  )    A  meaaurlng  bj  tiie  alL 

AIhACU',  Alnacar  (al^a-fCr.  aTna-MrV  n. 
A  meavlKr  bj  {he  ell;  formerlj  Id  Bngland 


AlnathKal'natbVn.  The  flnt  lUr  In  the 
honit  o(  Arlea,  whance  the  flnt  maniloD  ol 

A 1  night  t  («i'nlt].  n.  A  cako  of  wai  wlUi 
the  wick  la  the  mldat  to  bum  all  night. 

Almu  (al'nua),  n.  The  aldor,  a  Eenua  of 
planli.  oat  order  BetnUcen,  iniuhlting 
northern  temperate  regiona,  and  living  in 
■  moiat  aolL  A.  jilulinani  (the  eonini<m 
aider)  la  a  well-known  tree,  which  growi  in 
damp  ptacea  or  by  tbe  aide>  of  titen,  H 
■upplle)  eicellent  charcoal  for  Uie  mani 
facture  of  gunp — ■"--  ■  "—  ' — '  ' '"-'•' 

gredlente.     It* 

porpoaaa.  and  the  veiiijr  knota  of  ibe  wood 

A.  ineana  la  Uie  Tnrkej  alder,  which  growa 
to  ■  larger  alia  than  the  common  alder. 
A.tBntffcHatOie  haartleaied  alder)  U  a 
uUtb  of  IMj,  and  la  one  of  the  moat  inter- 
aaUng  ornamental  treei  that  have  o(  late 
nan  been  lutrodaced  Into  cultlirallon. 
Ttwre  are  aeverm]  American  apeciea 

UodrCal'O^UXn.  lDlaii>,iaineaiJ£lal>uni. 

Aloa  Wi).  n.     (Or.  aM,  Bab.  aJiOiim,  aM- 


1   eapeclallj   abundant    i 


the  bark  I 

I  lied  with  other  in- 


hammeduB  the  aloe  it  i 
eapeclally  In  Egrpt;  and 
tumi  trmn  a  ^Igrimage 
over  bli  atreet  door,  as  a 
performed  the  ioumey.  Ii 

Several  BjHdee  jleld  aloe 
bitter  purgative  medlcln 
are   cultivated    la 
Brieain.      growing 


tlmei  by  prening 
the  juice  and  muci- 
Ugs  oot  together, 
and  In  other  caaea 

by  dieiolvJng  tha 
jnlceoutoflEecnl 


g  the  Mo- 
I  Bymbolic  plant, 
iTcn-  one  wto  re- 


bj  boiling   and   then   evaporating 

J  kinda  lold  In  the  >hopa,u  the  Soco- 
Hine  aloee,  from  A.  tocatrina,  growing  In 
Socotra,  an  lale  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea:  the  hepatic  or  comman  Barbadoea 
aloea.  from  A  nnuata.  of  the  Weat  Indlei^ 
and  the  fetid  or  caballlne  aloee.  Alnea  Is 
a  atlmulatinH  atomachlc  purgative ;  when 

of   a  lax  habit  and  ssdentAty  lUe.     Tha 
chemical  principle  contained  In  aloea  la 
called  aloln  (which  nee). 
AlOM-wood  (al'tewod).  n.     3«  ASAI^ 

FUe,  ntr.  fat,  f*ll:      mi.  met.  her:      pin 
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Aloatk^  Aloatloal  (alO-atlk,  al-»«t1k-al); 
a.  PertalDltig  to  or  obtained  from  the  aloe 
or  aloea;  partaking  of  the  qnalltlea,  or  con- 
siiting  chiefly,  of  aloea. 

AlM^  (al.a-et'lkX  n  A  medicine  or  pre- 
paration conalatlng  cbleOy  of  aloea. 

AlDaxylon,  Alo«iTliiin  (at-A-eki'l-Ion.  al- 
«-elu1-laml,  n.  fOr.  oM..  the  aloe,  and 
x})ian,  wood.  1  A  geaua  of  plmit*.  nat.  order 
Legumlnoaie.  A .  AgaUjxhum^  the  onlr  ape- 
clea,  ■  (TM  eo  leet  Mgh.  aald  to  grow  on  the 
high  nwnntalna  of  QKhln-Chlna,  producei 
one  of  tbe  two  kInda  of  catambac,  or  agal- 
lochum,  B  fragrant  wood  and  rettnooa  per- 
fume,  hiBhlr  prized  la  the  BaaL  The  wood 
1*  need  for  bdarlDg  fn  cablnet-worfc,  and  it 
highly  Tallied,  coating  £30  per  cwt.  In  Su- 

Alaft<a-loft\aifD.  [Frefli  a,  and  tq/t;  Icel. 
dlDpC.  SeeLorr.]  l.  On  high:  in  the  air; 
high  above  the  groond  -,  a*,  the  eagle  aoara 

t  /TbiO.  in  the  top ;  at  the  maathead ;  or 

on  the  higher  yardt  or  rigging:  hence,  on 

the  upper  part,  aa  of  a  hnilcung. 
Aloft  I  (a-loffX  prep.    On  the  top  or  nirface 

of ;  above.     '  Now  1  breathe  again  ai^  the 

flood.'    SAni. 
AlOglui  (a-lO'll-an),  n.     [Or.  a,  neg.,  and 

lewf,  word.]    One  of  a  tect  of  ancient  here- 

tlcB.  who  denied  Jeana  Chrlit  to  be  the 

Loan,  and  conaeqoently  rejected  the  Goapel 

ol  St.  John. 
AlOgyt  {al'o-]l},n.  [L.aIe«a,trDmflr.aIii^, 

from  010^,  unreatoiuble  —  a,  prlv. ,  and 

■bleneai:  abaurdity. 

Aloln  (il'o-ln),  n.  (C.HuO,.)  A  cmtalllna 
bitter  principle  got  from  aloea  In  pale  yel- 
low prltniBtic  aeedlee.  grouped  in  itan. 

AlomAnCT  (al'o-man-al),  n.  (Or.  halt,  aalt. 
and  mantew,  divination.]  DlvlnaUon  by 
■alt. 

Al0IUla,t  ode.    On  land.     C^ucer. 

AltmeJa-ISn'Xa.orixfi.    (AUandone.    The 

rate  worda,  thus— 'The  Lord  iiGod  oJ on*.' 


from  another  or  othen;  tingle;  lolitary: 
applied  to  a  peraon  or  thing ;  aa,  to  renuUn 
tuone ;  to  walk  ofone. 

llilDEi  10  hii  dlKlplo.  '  MiirtLli  31. 

t.  Only;  Co  the  eiclugioo  of  other  perw)ni 
or  thlngi;  lole  or  aololy ;  aa,  he  oXcm*  re- 
mained (different  from  he  rtmaintd  aioiu); 
two  men  alone  retntned. 

3.4  Without  a  paniUel;  above  all  thlnge; 

[Id  wcond  tenae  alone  Boraetlmei  coma  at- 
tributlvelybeforeanoun.  'Thealoivmerlta 
of  our  Lord  Jeiut  Chritt '    John  Wt^tu, 

—To  lei  alrme.    Hee  Dnder  Lit. 
AloiMly  t  (a-lSnli),  a.    Eictualve. 

Alonelft  <a-lfin1l),iute.  Only:  merely;  singly. 

Aloneneu  (a-lfin'nea],  n.  The  ttale  of  being 

Alone  (•-longT.  ode.  (Thfi  word  repreicnte 
the  A.  SaL  andtang.  endlimn.  antotuj  — 
Teut  prefli  and,  ant,  tnt,  and  long;  O.  ent- 
lang,  along.  Comp.  Ft.  le  long  lU,  through 
the  length  of]  1.  By  the  length;  lengtb- 
wiee;  In  a  Une  with  the  length. 

1.  In  ■  line,  or  with  a  pmgreaelve  motion: 
onward;  aa,  let  UH  walk  alond.  'Aflrebrand 
carriedalanj/leavetbHtrain.  Bacon,— SAn 
company ;  together.  '  He  thall  to  England 
niotu  with  you.'  Shot.  —  Aa  along,  the 
whole  length :  through  tbe  whole  dletwice; 
in  the  whole  way  or  length. 


AlonK  (e-lonfp,  prep.  By  the  length  of,  aa 
dlellngaithed  from  aereei;  In  ■  loiujtadliial 
direction  over:  aa,  tha  troopa  marched  alom§ 
the  banka  of  the  river,  or  aioi^ff  ihe  highway. 

Along  (B-longO,piw  |*-BaXBBioiy,owlng 
to,  O.E.  ilmg,  and  often  contracted  into 
loiu  (tee  LoNQ,  prep.):  allied  to  ^Iin^n. 
to  happen.)  Owing  to:  on  account  of.  It 
waa  formerly  need  with  a  g  " 
with  the  prepoaitiona  anot  tf/ 
leitA.     'All  along  ^  the  ac 


Thli  prepoaition  I 
bI,  and  Itt  uae  ii 
vulgar  or  nnedu 
doubt  uted  it  to  i 


now  alwaya  followed  b 


1  atile.     

ip  almiUrly  (toe  LOHO). 
lore  (a-lo— '-■— ' 


Bythetbore 

theahora.— 
ibonrer  employed  about 


ahlpplng. 

Alonnlaa  ( a-long'tld).  oift.     Along 
the  tide;  bealde  each  other;  aa.  to  be  i 


Ids (rt-long'tld). prep.  £eBlde:bytlH 
;  aa,  tbe  veaiel  lay  oton^virfs  tbe 
[Here  oAvrutwidt  may  be  renrded 
idverb  wither  omitted.] 

■"   Along :  throoch 


It  (a-longati,  f 
tha  length  ot. 


Aloof  (a-lnf),  prep.   Atortoadli 

AUtf-ife  vulgar  cstiiiSliItani  ih; 
XHipeuet  tiffbl  trom  iu 
AlOOfnew  <B-10f^ee),  tt     The  ab 


Britain;  lome,  like  .l.afniNt,belngtroable' 
tome  weede;  othere,  aa  A.  pratefuif,  bdii^ 
good  fodder  planta.     See  FoXTAIi^-OKJl}^ 
AlOPMf  (al'e-pe-ai),  n.   [I.  ali^tiaa.  Or.  aU- 
pelHtt.  from  alspfx,  a  foi.  becauae  loiea  are 

^ntl: 


flthea,  family 


Al0iA(a-lfi'Ba),n.  Thegenoi 

Clupeidie,  Including  the  ahau  i>tuh:u  mx^ 
AlOM,!  v.t    iervSx  a.  and  obL   loai,  to 

pralaa.)    To  praiae;  to  fame.     CAdverr. 
Alottd  (■•lotid'l  adv.    IPrelli  a.  and  Inxf. 

Sea  LOTID.I    With  a  land  voice  or  great 

nolle ;  londly. 

Alow  (a 

iDWpUt 

[Kara.] 
Alow*  (a-lon*),  ade.  (Frefli  a, 
aangaloi 


AlOTtlA  (' 

nat  order 


il'ai-a),  n.    A  genoi  of  pUmls. 

erbenacea,  to  which  befonga  m 

__.   Mriodora,  nnch  cultivated  in 

greeoDonsea  and  apartmenta  In  Britain  for 
the  grateful  fragrance  which  Ita  leaveaemit 
when  slightly  bniiaed.  It  la  popularly  known 

hntjinliln  aa  rrrlxrui  trjpAiiUa, 


Alp  (alp). 
buUllnch. 
AlS  (alp), 


(Oael.  alp.  a 


r  alp. 


nil,  pound:       tl.  Be.  abuse;     T,  Be  fey. 


ALPACA 
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ALTAR 


aUnloii  to  mow-capped  bills.  S«e  ALBION.] 
A  high  motmUin;  spedflcallj,  in  the  pltml, 
the  greftt  monntain-raiisee  in  Switierland, 
111*  north  of  Italy,  and  in  Auitrta,  compria- 
tng  th«  loltteat  motutalni  in  Europe. 

Novtfc  brauh  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  alp.  MUtan. 
Bdh  pt«p  o'«r  hilla,  and  «lps  on  «^  arise.    Foft. 

AlpMA  (al-pak'aX  n.  [Peruy.  paeo^  alpaeo. 
rat  ai  if  DTDbabi  J  the  Ar.  art  the,  through 
the  SpanulL]  1.  A  ruminant  mammal,  of 
the  camel  tribe,  and  genus  Auchenla  (A. 
Paeo),  a  native  of  the  Andes,  especially  of 


Alpaca  {AifckeMim  Pawl 

the  Bountalms  of  ChUi  and  Peru,  and  so 
doeely  allied  to  the  llama  that  hj  some  it 
Is  rsfarded  rather  as  a  smaller  Tane^  than 
a  distinct  speciea  It  has  been  domesticated, 
ipd  remains  also  in  a  wild  state.  In  form 
■ad  sIm  it  approaches  the  sheep,  but  has 
a  looffer  nech.  It  Is  valued  chiefly  for  its 
long,  soft,  and  sillnr  wool,  which  is  strai^ter 
than  that  of  the  sheep,  and  verv  strong,  and 
is  worm  into  fabrics  of  great  beauty.  Its 
flesh  Is  pleasant  and  wholesome.  —8.  A  fabric 
mannfsrtnred  from  the  hair  or  wool  of  the 
alpaca,  used  for  shawls,  clothing  for  warm 
rnmstfs.  ooat-Unings,  and  very  largely  for 
unbrellaa 

AlBtnt  (al'pen).  <L  Of  or  pertafaiing  to  the 
AJpe;  Alpine.  'The^/pensnow.'/.FMtcAtfr. 

A]Ma-lloni(aKpen-homX  n.  [O.Alpen,ihe 
AljpscaadAonijahoin.]  A  very  long,  power- 
ful, oeariy  straight  bora,  but  curving  slightly 


Alpco-honi. 

sad  widening  towards  itseztranity,  used  on 
the  Alps  to  convey  signals,  and  formerly  by 
the  8wIm  to  sound  the  charge  in  battle. 
CUIed  also  ill»Aof7i. 

M^m  rtOCt  (aTpen-stokX  n,  [Q.Alpen. 
«StAlM.aad«<<pe»,  astlck.]  A  strong  tall 
iUcfc  Aod  with  iron,  nointed  at  the  end  so 
ss  to  take  bold  in,  and  give  support  on,  ice 
■ad  other  dangerous  places  in  climbing  the 
Alps  and  other  high  mountains. 

ilimlllm  (al-pee'trlnX  a.  Pertaining  or 
peculiar  to  the  Alps  or  other  mountainous 
rsBteua.  U Jeeefriwe diseases. '  Dona.  [Bare.] 

Ahteurfaxn.  [Or, from  Heb.o2spA. from 
•w,  aa  ox;  perhape  because  originally  the 
oathae  of  the  letter  repreeented  an  ox's 
bead,  or  because  the  name  of  the  animal 
rwnuism*d  wtth  this  letter]  The  first 
Wtler  ia  the  Greek  alphabet,  answering  to 
A  sad  used  to  deaoM  first  or  beginmng; 
■a.'lamillp*aaadOmfl|ES.'  B«v.  L  &  It 
Wis  fomeny  used  also  lo  denote  chief; 
m.  Halo  was  the  oi^iAa  of  the  wlta 

AlBiiabtt  (arfaWi  n.  [Or.  alpha  and 
Ma,  A  and  &)  1.  The  letters  of  a  Uaguage 


arranged  in  the  customary  order;  the  series 
of  letters  or  characters  which  form  the  ele- 
ments of  written  language.— 2.  A  series  of 
dashes,  dots,  &c.,  to  be  mwd  in  telegraphy 
in  the  transmission  of  messsges.— 8.  Sirst 
elements;  simplest  rudiments;  as,  not  to 
know  the  alphabet  of  a  science. 

All>habet  (ai'f  a-bet),  v.  t  To  arrange  in  the 
order  of  an  alphabet;  to  marie  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet 

AUthabetarUin  (al'fa-bet-a''ri-anX  n.  A 
learner  of  the  alphabet 

AlphabeUo,  Alphabetical  (al-fabet'ik.  al- 
fa-bet'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  an  alphabet; 
furnished  with  an  alphabet;  expressed  by 
an  alphabet ;  in  the  order  of  an  alphabet 
or  in  the  order  of  the  letters  as  customarily 

j^SaSM^oa]l7(al-fa-befikalli),a(fv.  In 
an  alphabetical  manner;  In  the  customary 
order  of  the  letters. 

Alphabetise  (al'fa-bet-iz),  v.t  To  arrange 
uphabeUcally. 

AlpheniO  (al-ten'ik),  n.  [Sp.  a^fenique,  from 
Ar.  al'/dmdt  sweeuiess,  sugar;  Per.  /dnid, 
pdnidt  sugar-candy.]  In  med.  white  barley- 
sugar,  used  for  colds. 

Alphltoman^  (al-flt'o-man-d).  n.  [Fr., 
from  Or.aIj>AuorL  barley-meal,  and  tnanteia, 
divination.  ]  Divination  by  means  of  barley- 
meaL 

AlphOXUiXI  (al-f  on'sin).  n.  A  surgical  instru- 
ment for  extracting  bullets  from  wounds, 
so  called  from  its  inventor,  AIpAonso  Ferri 
of  Naples.  It  consists  of  three  arms,  which 
close  Dy  a  ring,  and  open  when  it  is  drawn 
back. 

Alphonaixie  (al-f on'sinX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  any  person  of  the  name  of  Alphonso.— 
Alphontine  tables,  astronomical  tables  pub- 
lished in  1488  and  succeeding  years,  under 
the  patronage  of  Alphonso  X.,  Idng  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon. 

Alp-hom  (alp^omX  n.  Same  as  Alpen- 
horn. 

Alshoa.  Alphas  (al'fos.  al'fusX  n.  [Or.  al- 
pnoi,  white.]  That  species  of  leprosy, called 
also  vitiligo,  in  which  the  skin  is  rough,  with 
white  patches  and  rose-coloured  areoln. 

Alpia,  n.    See  Alpist. 

Alplgene  (al'pi-Jdn),  a.  PL  Alpea,  the  Alps, 
and  gigno,  genui,  to  produoe.f  Produced  or 
growing  in  alpine  regions.    [Raro.] 

Alpine  (al'pin),  a.  [L.  alpinui,  from  Alpes.] 
Or  or  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
Alps,  or  any  lofty  mountain;  very  high;  ele- 
vated; as.  alpine  plants. 

Alpine  (al'pin).  n.  A  plant,  as  for  instance 
a  kind  ox  strawberry,  growing  on  lofty 
hills. 

A]piner7(al-pln'dr-i),n.  A  place  in  a  garden 
or  pleasure-ground,  specially  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants. 

Alpistk  Alpia  (al'pist,  al'pi-sX  n.  The  seed 
of  the  canary-grass  (Phalarii  datiarientis), 
raised  largely  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  f eea- 
ing  birds,  especially  cuiaries ;  the  seed  of 
various  species  of  Alopecurus,  or  foxtail- 
srass,  also  used  for  feeding  birds. 

Alqtller  (allEdr),  n.  [Fr.  from  Pg.  dlquiere, 
and  that  from  Ar.  <u4rayl,  a  measuro  pro- 
perty of  grain,  from  Mia,  to  measuro  grain.  ] 
A  d^  as  well  as  a  liquid  measure  in  Portu- 
gal, containing  half  an  almude,  or  about  2 
niUons. 

iUanifon,  Alqnifore  (alld-fb,  alld-fdr).  n. 
[Ft.  alqu\foux,8p.  alqu\fol:ot  Anbicorif^) 
A  sort  of  lead  oro  found  in  Cornwall,  used 
by  potion  to  give  a  green  varnish  to  their 
wares,  and  called  potter's  ore.  A  small 
mixturo  of  manganese  gives  it  a  blackish 
hue.  Called  also  Arqu\foux. 

Already  (ol-redl),  adv.  [^B  and  rMU^.  See 
£SADT.]  Bef oro  the  present  time ;  Def oro 
some  specified  time,  either  futuro,  present, 
or  past 

EUas  is  come  airta4y.  Mat  xriL  xa. 

Joseph  was  in  Egypt  already.  Ex.  t  5. 

It  has  rof  eronce  to  past  time,  but  may  be  used 
for  a  futuro  past ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive 
the  business  will  be  already  completed,  or 
will  have  been  completed  already. 

Alst(i|ls}.ado.  OT  eonf.  [Corrupted  from  A  Sax. 
eall-9wa,  algiod,  that  is,  au-$o;  whence  aleo 
and  or]    1.  Also;  likewise.— 2.  Aa 

Alaatlftn  (al-s&'shi-anl  a.  L  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  province  of  Alsace  (O.  EUau),  in 
Oermany.— 2.  Of  or  pertainii^  to  Alsstia, 
formerly  a  cant  name  for  Whltefriars,  a 
district  in  London  between  the  Thames  and 
Fleet  Street,  and  adjoining  the  Temple, 
which,  possessing  certain  privileges  of  sanc- 
tuary, became  for  that  reason  a  nest  of  mis- 
chievous characters,  who  wero  generally 


olmoxious  to  the  law.  These  i>rivil^(es  it 
derived  from  having  been  an  establishment 
of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  (founded 
in  1241),  and  James  L  confirmed  and  added 
to  them  by  charter  in  1606.  Thev  wero 
abolished  in  1007.  The  name  Alsatia  is  a 
Latinized  form  of  Alsace,  a  German  pro- 
vince on  the  frontiers  of  France,  which, 
like  our  own '  debatable  land,'  was  a  harbour 
for  necessitous  or  troublesome  characters 
from  both  countries. 

A1«fVt1ftn  (al-s&'shi-an),  tL  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  province  of  Alsace  (0. 
SZsoss),  in  Germany.— 2.  An  inhabitant  of 
Alsatia,  or  Whitefriars,  London. 

Al-segno  (U-s&'nydX  n.  [It]  In  nvuaie.  to 
the  ugn :  a  direction  to  the  performer  mat 
he  must  rotum  to  thatportion  of  the  piece 
marked  with  the  sign  ^  and  conclude  with 
the  first  double  bar  which  follows,  or  go  on 
to  the  word  Fine,  or  the  pause  ^. 

Alsike-dover  (al'sik-kld'v«r).  n.  [From 
AUike,  a  place  in  Sweden.]  A  species  of 
clover  (Tr^oliumhyhHduni),  with  pinkish  or 
white  flowers.  It  is  called  hvbrid  clover  from 
being  apparently  intermediate  between  T. 
praUnae,  or  common  red,  and  T.  repent, 
white  or  Dutch  clover.  It  is  a  good  pastura 
plant 

AlBiiat(alsd'ratXn.  [Ar.]  In  Mohammedan 
theoL  the  bridge  extending  over  the  abyss  of 
hell  which  must  be  crossed  by  every  one  on 
his  Journey  to  heaven.  It  is  finer  tlum  a  hair, 
as  uiarp  as  the  edge  of  a  sword,  and  beset 
with  thorns  on  either  side.  The  righteous 
will  pass  over  with  ease  and  SMriftness,  but 
the  wicked  will  fall  into  hell  below. 

Also(ftVsO), adv.  and conj.  [AUandeo.  A.  Sax. 
eo^^suMt.  ealstod,  aUwd,  from  eaU,  eal,  all, 
the  whole,  and  swd.  so.  See  Als,  As.]  1.  In 
like  manner;  likewise. 

As  the  blame  of  iU-succeedin^;  things 

Shall  light  on  you,  so  light  the  harmes  a/so.  Old  flay. 

2.  In  addition;  too;  further. 

God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  a/iw  .*  for  thou  shall 
surely  die.  i  Sam.  xiv.  44. 

Alsophila  (al-sd'fi-la),  n.  [Or.  aXeos,  a  grove, 
and  phtle6,  to  love— from  the  habitat  of  the 

J>lant]  A  genus  of  tropical  cyatheaceous 
ems,  often  becoming  magnificent  troes,  dis- 
tingi^shed  from  the  allied  forms  by  having 
no  indusium  to  the  sorus.  A.  excelea  of 
Norfolk  Island  rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet. 

Alstrcemaia  (al-strd-m^'ri-a),  n.  [In  honour 
of  Baron  Clauaius  A  Utratmer,  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist. ]  A  beauUful  genus  of  South  American 
plant8,nat  order  Amaryllidaceas.much  culti- 
vated in  our  greenhouses. 

Alt  (alt).  In  mxisie,  a  term  applied  to  the  high 
notes  of  the  scale. 

Altaic.  Altaian  (al-t&'ik,  alta'yan),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Altai,  a  vast  range  of  moim- 
tains  extending  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  and 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
Bussian  and  Chinese  dominions.— .diCaie  or 
Altaian  famUy  qf  languaaee,  a  familv  of 
languages  occupying  a  portion  of  Northern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  together  with 
some  other  regions,  and  divided  into  five 
branches  the  Ugrian  or  Finno-Hungarian, 
Samoyedic.  Turldc,  Mongolic,  and  Tungusic. 
Also  called  Scythian,  Ural-Altaic,  Tataric, 
and  Turanian. 

Altair  (al'ta-dr),  n.  The  Arabic  name  for  m 
AquilsB,  the  most  important  star  in  the  con- 
stellation Aquila.  It  is  one  of  the  stara  of 
which  the  lunar  distances  aro  calculated  and 
tabulated  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  is 
thereforo  useful  in  finding  the  longitude. 

Altaite  (al-tftltX  n.  A  mineral  found,  with 
petzite.ih  the  ^  (tot  Mountains.  It  consists  of 
lead  and  tellurium,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver. 

Altambonr  (al-tam-b5rO,  n.  [Ar.  al,  the,  and 
tumbUr,  a  land  of  lute  or  guitar,  a  drum.] 
A  large  Spanish  or  Moorish  drum. 

Altar  (ftl't^r),  n.  [L.  altare,  from  a  root  seen  in 
L.  amis,  high.  ]  1.  An  elevated  place  on  which 
sacrifices  were  offered  or  incense  burned  to 
a  deity.  The  earliest  altan  were  turf  mounds, 
large  flat-topped  stones,  or  other  rude  eleva- 
tions, natural  or  artificial ;  but  when  tem- 
ples came  to  be  built  altsn  were  made  of 
hewn  stone  or  marble,  and  became  progres- 
sively more  and  more  adorned.  Greek  and 
Roman  altan  were  round,  triangular,  or 
souare  in  form,  often  adorned  with  sculpture 
of  the  most  tuteful  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, and  bearing  inscriptions.  The  Jews 
had  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  stof  id 
at  the  entrance  to  the  tabernacle,  and  after- 


c^  cteto;     eh,  8c.  ]oeh;     g,  go;     j,  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     fH,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    zh,  arare.— See  KXT. 


In thaboly place.  Bothwi 


wood,  indtlwrarmerou  OTerlaJd  with  brui 
Ihs  littsr  witti  gold.  -1  In  Hime  ChrlMUi 
chiuchH  tbe  term  upptlcd  (a  th<  commuo 
loa-tablg.  In  th<  pHmJtl>«  cburcb  It  wu  o 
wood.  anbvoqnentJF  of  itone,  marble,  o: 
broiufl.ftdonHd  vrlth  li  ch  Krchltectund  oma 
■nenU,  KOlptuna.  and  painting!. 


Intniduc 


n  ot  Gotlilc  art  altar  architeclui 
nav  and  eultsd  character,  tb 
6  belngnoir  oflfin  dereloped  Int 


a  etmctora  pnlnliiw  hunenward.  nuignia- 


Altanse  Ul'Mr^i, 

i«"rh 

.Offerln«made 

mtal  panted  lor 

aei  and  itamped  with 

Aitar-«up«t  (*l't«r-kiU'-p«t).  n.    Same  <a 
jlllar.eloli. 
Altar-clO«l(BfWr-lilolli).n.  Thcclgthlhal 

tho  [Hirtjoa  hanging  down  In  front  belnff 

cnven  the  top  the  tupfr-frimtal. 
Altar-duei  (sl't^r-daij^  n.  pi     Same  u 


UMr-ttMTM  (al'Wi 


temponin'  OMiapjr  snctad  oter  an  ilUr  on 
ipeclal  aalemnltlea.    fttt.  F.  0.  Ltt. 
AlUr-honi  (»!'l*r-honi),  n.     One  of  the 

comer  li  called  the  Gkwpel  Aarn.  the  BoatheriL 
the  aji«ifa  Aom.     n™.  F.  a  hc$. 

Altarlst,  Altar-thuia  (nl'Mr-ial,  nl'tir- 
thin).  II.  In  old  late,  m  appetlatlop  given 
to  the  prleit  to  whom  the  altarage  belonged; 
alao,  a  chaplain. 

Altu-ladxa  (•I'tir.leJ),  n.     A  itep  or  ledge 


WitT'tntflsW  K.     One  of  tl' 


AltU-imi<«l't«r.w»1] 


flcea  or  tbe  altar. 
1.  Tbe  wall  behind 


culplure  placed  behind 


^•r^dlU 


behind  the  high  altar,  Bepamtitig  th 

paln(«d  or  tciilptsred  altar-piece 
Altar-dde  (ol't^r.sldx  n.     That  part 


_l't*r->tinj, n. pi.  Stainlead. 

Ing  up  to  an  ^lar. 

Albtr-«lOle  (nl'lfir-itSl)    «.     a  medlB.al 

which  hung  aowD  In  front  of  the  altar- 

AlUr-t»ble'(»l'l*r-ta'bl),  n,    A  toble.  gene- 
rall»  of  wood,  and  supported  on  four  legs. 

>•'-■■    '-  -he  Church  of  England.  Vae 

menta  are  placed ;  tlie  coni- 
Itflnllhiatablu  was  placed 


bf  the  Ketomiera  In  the  iltuatlon  occuplei 
by  the  old  stone  altars,  namely,  attached  b 
an eutera  wall.  ThlspgiltlongaveambraK 

be  removed  to  the  middle  of  tbe  chanL:el 


white  li] 
Utu-tl: 

AlUr-tombCa 


le  north  and  south.     Abo.  l 

A  (alt-ai'l.mnth),  n.     [Abbn 

•^uth.'i  In  (Ktpon.  a  telesco 

to  be  capable  ol  being  to 

ontallyloanrpolntof  (be 

, — .. 1  dUterlng  from  a  tramit-dreU, 

which  ii  tiled  In  the  meridian  Tbe  altail- 
muth  la  brought  to  beat  upon  objecta  by 
motion!  affecting  tbelr  altitude  and  ad^- 
rontb.  Called  altoan.,4Uil(«Jt4nd4iuiiHtA 
Imtntment. 
Alter  (nl'Ur),  e.(  [L.L.aItcn>,  to  chance. 
at.  another,  seen  In  aliu*.  Or.  alim.  another. 


in  soma  degree,  without  an  enlire  cha] 

1.  To  change  enlir^  or  materially;  i 

alfer  an  opinion. 


Toagl^ 


~  aller  la  to  cbinee 

iteriat  dllfetence  in  a  thing. 

vary;  to  change.    ■  The 
Feraluia.  whi(£  sUfrrtA 


AUtr,  Change.  In 
Mrtlallv.  WbllB  cJ._..,_ 
substltnte  one  thing 


AltanUllV  <»lt«r.a.bU''i.tl).  iL     Theqna- 

Utf  or  being  uiMepUble  of  alteration. 

Altontble  {ftl'l«r«-1il),  o.  Capable  of  being 
altered.  Tailed,  or  made  dlffeienl. 

AlteniUeiww  (at-Ur-a-bl-nei),  n.  Tlie 
quality  ol  bting  alterable  or  admttllng  alter- 
ation :  variableneaa. 

Altsnblr  (al'tfira-bU).  adr.  in  an  alterable 
manner;  eo  aa  to  be  altered  or  varled- 

Altera«t  (al'Wr-iJ).  n,     [Fmmalo.oJrti™ 

The  nonriahing  or  fostering  ol  a  chil±    Sir 


Ait«nuit(ar 
AiMnt«t  (« 
Altantlon 


trit). 


.  An  alterative  (whidi 


ibangoahle. 

,^ lonX  n,     [L.  alunlia. 

Ai.TRn.j  The  act  of  altering,  making 
varying  In  aome  pmrtlcnlac : 
ng  altered :  also,  the  ohanfe 
u  or  acqaUltion  of  quail  Ilea 


AltanUnW'Ur.il-Ev).  a  Caoaing  alta». 
tlon;  having  tbe  power  to  alter;  eapeclallj. 
In  m*d  having  the  power  to  restore  tAr 
haaltlv  function!  of  tlie  body,  vltbont  an- 

ilbla  eTacoationa 

Altenttn  (al'l«r-at-lT),  n.     Amedldoe.as 
mercury.  Iodine,  Ac,  which,  adminlitemt 
in  small  doaes,  gradually  indi 
in  the  habit  or  cooalitatlon.  u 


and  Impenep. 

ont  producing  any  aenaible  evacuation  by 
penplratlon,  porglng.  orvomitlnir. 
J^tSKSta  (al'ier-kil).  r  i     [  L.  aUfrccr.  ■^ 
teieatw.  to  wrangle,  from  allrr.  anolher.  f 
To  contend  In  worsts;  todlspnto  withuaL 

Altarcatlon  ( al-t«r.lia'^on  >.  n.     !  L  aUf- 
attio.    See  AltbucatE-J    The  act  of  aKa- 

"     "'       wlthheatorai 


B  applied  to  the 

frame  support  In 

»■ 

TnTiower, 

todeco 

rate  the  altar 

wrangle.     -As 

It  the  const 

tntlDD  of  enr 

ate,  fW,  lal.  fall; 

me.  met,  hir; 

pin 

,  pin;      n6 

,not. 

EOYc;      tube,  l4.b.  bHil; 

oil,  pound;       U 

Ho.  abwie; 

y.Btiw 
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ALTITUDE 


mmuin  were  to  \m  alwftyB  a  tobject  nther 
0t  •hmmtim  Umd  caioymMit'    Burk». 

gd>    [L.]    Another  or 
title  ■ometiiDet 


Attar  MO  («iMr  irgbj  \ 

d  I:  another  MS:  a 


a^iUed  to  a  pcreon  who  has  full  powen  to 
act  fer  another,  aa  to  a  Spaniih  vloeroy 
vhMieiarBiiing  regal  power.  It  was  applied 
to  the  erown-prlnce  at  K^les  when  he  was 
sppointed  Ticarfcoemldniingan  tnsnrrec- 
ttn  in  Jnl/.  iSla 

Ittarttr  (alMr^ti).  n.  ( L.  mUer,  another.] 
Mate  or  qoalitjr  <d  being  anothw.  at  differ* 
mM.    (Rare.) 

row  tmu»m  b  bm  tiM  fcaHng  of  othcfaeB  («/• 
4inoi  hiImwI  lataUff,  or  mU^iff  »to«>ily  repre- 
mmmL  Csurutgt' 

AItara(an*ni).a.  (L.  all«mM.  from  aiter. 
aaotlicr  ]    Lt  Actii^ bjr  toras;  alternate. 

1  la  •ryiiaffiv»'aj>/by,  exhfUtfng  on  two 
partL  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  faces 
whiefa  alternate  among  themselree.  but 
which,  whan  the  two  parts  are  compared, 
oonefpond  with  eadi  other.— ^Itern  bam. 
In  tHgvii.  a  term  nsed  tn  distinction  from 
the  tnie  base.  Thus,  in  oblique  triangles, 
the  true  base  to  the  sum  of  the  sides,  in 
wiiich  case  the  difference  of  the  sides  to  the 
«lr«ni  ham;  or  inrersely.  when  the  true  base 
to  the  difference  of  the  side^,  the  sum  of  the 
Mae  to  the  aUem  bam. 
iXbtnMOr  (al-t«r'na^X  n.  Ttie  state  of 
being  anernnte;  perfonnance  bj  turns. 
[Bara] 

TfcflSiiiBU  iifitijiiin  Ini  a^inre|[iTri  ■Tirirtj 
tfMt  aay  auppovt  Che  poet,  wtthoot  tbe  aid  of  nrask. 
waii^iilei^tli.  Mitftrd, 


AltaniaKal-tAi'ttaaa.  AltematiTe.  [Bare.] 
AltamUyCaltte^nal.llX  a<iv.    ^7  turns. 


Tlieir  tnee  obeyed 


May. 


AltanMtnt(al-tte'nantX  a.  Alternating;  spe- 
dfloallj.  in  p«o2.  oompoaed  of  alternate 
lajrefs,  as  some  rocks. 

AncnAl<U'ter-n&Xii.  [Fr.,fromL.a/temo, 
•Otfrnalumk  to  alternate.]  In  diplamaey,  a 
light  tn  virtue  of  which  sereral  states,  tn 
order  to  preeerre  the  equality  between 
them,  take  each  in  turn  the  first  place;  for 
csanpls,  in  the  signature  c^  treaties. 

AHtrMtT  (al-tte^n&tX  a.  [L.  aUematut. 
8m  ALrata.]  1.  Bein^  by  turns;  following 
one  another  in  succession  of  time  or  place; 
hence,  rtctprocaL 

AM  hU  mlkt  m  tnpmaaJBmtaa  mad  tiae.     Ftf€. 


tesdflcally,  in  6et  (a)  placed  on  opposite 
MM  of  an  axto  on  a 
dlsrsttt  level;  as,  aX- 
•maU  learea.  (b) 
flaoed  between  other 
bodtoaof  the  same  or 
dMsraat  whorla.  m  in 
en  umbenifiBr,  where 
tttstamena  an  alter- 
aau  with,  that  to  be- 
tween, the  petala.— 
1  BeloBgIng  to  a  seriM 
between  every  pair  in 
whldi  a  member  of 

seriM    inter- 

havinc     one 
batween 

pairT  erery   se-       AlUrnata  Lceret. 

OQBd;  SB,  only  the  altrr- 
nali  lines  dionld  be  read;  the  odd  numben 
farm  one  sertoa  of  aiUmatt  numerals,  the 
tvM  numben  another  — &  Ooostoting  of  sl- 
ttnate  pwla  or  members^  proceeding  by  al- 
Itrnation;  as,  an  alttrmaU  seriM;  aUemate 
ihymiag;  ai<rr»ale  proportion.  ~jl(lmiaf« 
amfk$,in  pt&m.  the  fntemal  anglM  made 
by  two  ttuM  with 
a  third,  en  oppo- 
riteMMofit  If 
the  two  UnM  are 
psrsllel,  tbe   al- 


CHffasare 
nios.  if 
tilt  MnJIris  A  B, 
e»b«cat  by  the 


A«B.  aBD.  M 
atoo  the amdce  ■anandOHO.are  called 
—AUst  nmlt  proportion,  the 
proportion  that  subsists  between  the 
iben  of  the  pairs  of  a  seriM  of 
Thus,  If  a:b::e:d;  then, 
sttanate  proportion.  m:e::b:d.  —A lUr- 
rUn,  tn  A«r.  the  flrrt  and  fourth 
^aarteiSt  and  the  second  and  third,  which 
sn  Mually  of  the  same  natura— jlltenMie 


genaroHon,  in  tooL  that  modiflcatlon  of  gen- 
eration by  which  the  young  do  not  reMmble 
tikeir  parent,  but  their  nand-parent  or  some 
remoCe  ancestor:  called  also  H^tertyewMii, 
ifsCd^etiMit,  and  Xemvenasit.  SmHxxibo- 


Altamata  (al-t«r'nit).  n.  1  ISiat  which 
happens  by  turns  with  something  etoe ;  vi- 
dssiiude.    [Bare.] 

Rais'd  In  pleasure,  or  repotf'd  in  enae^ 
Grateful  aittnuUu  of  substantial  peace. 

Pnar. 

2.  In  jlmerioan  FreA.  Ch.  one  who  takes 
the  place  of  another  in  performing  du^;  a 
substitute. 

Altomftfee  (al'tto-nit  or  altdr'nitX  v.lpret 
dt  pp.  alUmatsd;  ppr.  altematiM.  [L.  oi- 
femo,  alttmatum,  to  do  first  one  thing  then 
a  second.  8m  Alter.]  1.  To  partbrm  by 
inrua,  or  in  succession. 

Who  In  their  ceurae 
Mslodinus  hymas  about  the  sovereign  throne 
AUtmatt  an  ni^ht  long.  Mittmu 

S.  To  cauM  to  succeed  or  follow  one  an- 
other in  time  or  place  reciprocally ;  to  in- 
terchange reciprocally. 

The  most  high  God  .  .  .  mittrnmu  the  dimnldon 
of  good  and  eviL  Ob,  Gnw. 

Altomftfee  (al'tte-nftt  or  al-tAr'n&tX  v.i.  1.  To 
follow  one  another  in  time  or  place  reoipro- 
oally:  often  followed  1^  with:  as,  the  ilood 
and  ebb  tidM  a/(amate  tnth  each  other. 
'DiffOTent  speciM  aUamating  with  each 
other.'    ~ 


Rage,  shame,  and  grief  eMrrwe*  tn  his  breast 

Altamataly  (al-tAi'nit-U).  adv.  In  an  al- 
ternate manner:  (a)  in  reciprocal  succes- 
sion; bT  turns,  so  that  each  to  succeeded  by 
that  which  it  succeeds,  in  the  same  way 
M  i^i^t  follows  day  and  day  follows  night 

2)  With  the  omission  or  interrention  of  one 
ytwMU  each  pair;  as,  read  the  Hum  altsr- 
nately;  in  French  prosody  male  and  female 
riayoAM  follow  one  another  in  coiqilets  al- 
ttmaUly.—AUtmatMlu  ptrmaU,  in  hot  a 
term  used  when  the  leafleta  of  a  iitnnate 
leaf  are  placed  on  the  one  side  of  a  common 
peUole,  <^posite  the  spacM  on  the  other 
side. 

Altaniat8nef8(al.t«r'n&t-nM).n.  Ttwstate 
or  quality  of  being  alternate,  or  id  fc^owing 
tn  succemion. 

Altanmtion  (al-tte-ni'shon),  n.  1  The  act 
of  alternating,  or  state  of  betng  alternate ; 
the  reciprocal  succession  of  thmgs  in  time 
or  place;  the  act  of  following  and  oeing  fol 
lowed  in  succession:  as,  we  observe  tne  a^ 
tarnation  of  dsv  and  night,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter.  —  2.  In  math,  (a)  the 
different  changes  or  alterations  ci  orders 
in  numbers;  called  more  commonly  Per- 
mutation.  (6)  AUomate  proportion.  6m 
under  ALTIRNATI.  —a  In  ehwreh  ritual, 
the  respouM  of  the  congregation  speaking 
alternately  with  the  mimster.— Attfrnafifon 
qf  aeneration.  8m  Altemats  Qamration 
under  ALTiRMAm 

Alt6niattT«(al-t«r'na-tivX  a.  [Fr.  aUtr- 
nat\f,)  1.  Offering  a  choice  or  possibility  of 
oneoctwothinga 

The  conscience  of  mankind,  and  the  Toice  aUlce  of 
pMIoeophT  and  of  religion,  reject  with  cqval  horror 
his  (J.  S.  Mill's)  aUemoMve  sohitioo  of  the  origin  of 
evil,  that  the  Creator  of  the  wodd  is  cither  the  author 
of  evil  or  the  slave  of  it.  Ed.  Rat. 

2.t  Alternate;  reoiprocaL  JSToOand— &  In 
boi.  applied  to  the  sBstivation  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  flower-buds  of  plants,  where 
the  inner  whorl  altematM  with  the  outer. 
Altamattre  (al-tte'na-tiv).  n.  A  choice  be- 
twMU  two  things,  so  that  if  one  to  taken  the 
other  must  be  left,  or  a  possibility  of  one  of 
two  things,  so  that  if  one  is  fatoe  the  other 
must  be  true.  The  things  in  quMtion  are 
also  called  oUfmotieM,  and  in  strictneu  the 
word  cannot  be  applied  to  more  than  tiro 
things,  and  when  one  thing  only  to  offered 
fur  cnoiM,  it  to  said  there  to  no  olUrwMfm. 

Between  these  mtttrtminMS  there  is  no  middle 
ground.  Cra$iek. 

Alt«nmtiT«l7  (al-tAr'na-tiv-U).  adv.  In  an 
alternative  manner;  in  a  manner  that  ad- 
mits the  choiM  or  poesibility  of  one  out  of 
two  things. 

AltanmttTenoM  (al-t^r^-tiv-nesX  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  alternative. 

Aheraltyt  (al-tAr'ni-ta  n.  Sucoesaion  bv 
turns;  alternation.  *  The  alitmity  and  vi- 
oissitude  of  rest'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

AltllMk(al-thd'a).n.  [Or.  lUC^ia.from  olt^, 

or  althainS,  to  heaL]    A  genua  of  plants, 

nat  order  Ifalvaces,  including  the  holly- 

i    hock  (A.  roeM),  and  the  marsh-mallow  (A. 


(ifidsuUia).  The  so-called  A.  /rutex  of  the 
^uxlens  does  not  belong  to  the  genii%  but  is 
a  Hibiscus  (J7.  syrtoeim. 

Althetn.  Alttieliie  (al-tti«'in).  n.  (GABO4 
orCABiOp.)  A  white  aystaUisablenb- 
stauM  contained  in  the  root  of  the  mallow 
(Althcn  qffleinali$)  and  Mparsgus;  aspara- 
gin  (which  smX 

^tturagh  (al-«Hft\  con^'  [AU  and  thowfh; 
eomp.a<6ett  8mTbouoh.]  Qrantalltnto; 
be  it  so;  allow  all:  suppoM  tiiat ;  admit  all 
that;  notwithstanding.— A  IthamfA,  Though. 
ThoM  words  approach  very  nearly  in  mean- 
ing. Although  to  perhaps  the  stronger  and 
more  pronounced,  brining  the  advenstlTe 
proposition  into  mwater  prominence.  BJs, 
therefore,  generaUy  pref erred  to  oommance 
a  sentence. 

4</6kMvA  an  shaU  be  oOended,  yet  wO  Botl. 

Mais  XIV.  flpL 

The  aoand  of  love  makes  jovr  soft  heart  afraid. 
And  guard  itselC  MmvA  but  a  chikl  invade. 

Altllo<ia0noet(al-til'<y-kwens),9k  [SmAlti- 
LOQUBHT.]  IiOTty  Speech ;  pompons  lan- 
guage.   Bailey. 

Al^&aiientt  (al-tn'5-kwent).  a.  (L.  aitue, 
high,  and  loqwne,  loquentit,  ppr.  of  logmor, 
to  speak.  ]  Hi^-sounding;  pompous  in  lan- 
gusge.    Ash. 

iQtlnMter  (sl.tim'et-«rX  n.  [L.  oZAu,  high, 
and  Or.  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  taking  altitudes  by  geometrical  princi- 
ples, M  a  quadrant,  sextant,  or  theoaollte. 

Altiinetry  <al-tim'et-riX  n.  The  art  of  as- 
certaining altitttdM  by  means  of  an  alti- 
meter, and  bv  trigonometrical  prindplM 
without  actual  mensuration.' 

Altlnoar  (al-ttailEir),n.  JSm  Tinoal.]  Crude 
borax,  employed  in  refining  metato;  tinoal 
(whicn  see). 

Altlioope  (al'ti-skOpX  n.  [L.  olfto.  hi^^  and 
Or.  akcpeO,  to  look  at]  An  instrument  oon- 
stoting  of  an  arrangement  of  lensM  and  mir- 
rors in  a  vertical  telescopic  tube,  by  means 
of  which  a  person  to  able  io  overlook  objecta 
interveninff  betWMu  hinwelf  and  the  object 
he  desirM  to  sm.  When  the  sections  of  the 
tube  are  extended,  the  view  to  rcMived  upon 
an  upper  mirror  plaMd  at  an  angle  of  46* 
and  reflected  thenM  down  the  tube  to  a 
lower  mirror,  where  it  to  seen  by  the  ob- 
server 

Altlionant,  Altlwmoni  (al-tto'onant,  al- 
tis'o-nus),  a.  [L.  altue,  high,  and  ionane, 
sounding,  from  eonut,  sotwd.]  High-sound- 
ing; lof  tv  or  pom];K)uiL  m  language.  'Aitt- 
tonant  phrases.'    Evelyn. 

Altltonant  (sl-Ut'onantX  a.  (L.  altue, 
hi^,  and  tono.  to  thunder.]  Thundarina 
from  on  high ;  nigh-thundeimg.  [Bare  and 
poetical] 

iQtltude  (al'ti-tfidX  n.  [L.  aUitudo— altue, 
high,  and  tudo,  a  common  termination  de- 
noting state.condition  .or  manner.  ]  1. 8pace 
extended  upward ;  height ;  the  elevation  of 
an  object  above  its  foundation,  the  ground, 
or  a  given  level;  or  the  elevation  of  one  ob- 
ject above  another;  as,  the  altitude  of  a 
mountain  or  column;  the  altitude  of  a 
cloud,  or  of  a  bird  above  a  tree.  —2.  The 
elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or  other  ob- 
ject above  the  horizon,  measived  by  the  arc 
of  a  vertical  intercepted  between  such  point 
and  the  horizon,  it  to  either  apparent  or 
true.  Apparent  altitude  to  that  which  ap- 
pears bv  observations  made  at  any  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  true  altitude,  that 
which  rMults  by  correcting  the  apparent 
for  refraction,  parallax,  and  dip  of  the 
horizon.— 8.  Hignest  po\oi  or  degree. 

He  did  it  to  please  his  oMMher.  and  to  be  partly 
proud;  iriiich  he  is.  even  to  the  e/M/ndlr  of  ms  vir- 
tue. SMoM. 

i.  Elevation  of  spirit,  especially  from  liquor; 
haughty  air:  in  thto  seuM  generaUy  used  in 
thepluraL 

The  man  of  law  began  to  get  into  Ms  atUhmln. 

Sir  IV.  Setft. 

'-Aeoeeeihle  altitude,  the  altitude  of  an  ob- 
ject whoM  baw  we  can  have  acoem  to,  to 
M  to  measure  the  distauM  between  it  and 
the  station  from  which  the  meaaure  to  to  be 
taken. —/noMMsiUe  altitude,  the  altitude 
of  an  object  whoM  baM  cannot  be  ap- 
proached—Ar/roetion  qf  altitude,  an  arc 
of  a  voiical  drole,  by  which  the  true  alti- 


the  pole,  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted 
between  the  pole  and  the  horizon.  It  to 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.— Jferi- 
dnan  altitude,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  be- 


<li.  8c  loth;     g.  go;     J.  job;     ft,  Fr.  toii;     ng.  stn^;     ra,  (Aen;  th,  thin; 


T«.  L 


w,  i0ig;    wh,  vAig;   zh,  axure.— Sm  Kbt. 


ALTrrUDDTABlAN 

hoilioD  ud  uy  Mir  or  point  oa 


[II  (»l'tl-Hi-dl-iii"ri.Mi),  a. 

AiplrJDB.     Colmdai.     [S«Te,] 

AlttTOlant<*]-ti<''fr^luit),  a.  rL.  aUur  Iilgb, 
ud  tatani,  Sjlug.]  nring  high.  Baiity. 
IRin.) 

UtO  (Al'U  or  U'UX  [It,  from  L  aUu>. 
high.]  High;  *  common  elsmant  In  termi 
iQ  mnalG  ind  vt,  daiivail  from  the  ItalljU] ; 
M>  oXto-ripww,  oJCo-rifiew. 

Alto  ((I'M  or  U'UK.n.  [So  cilled  rrom  beiDg 
higher  thui  the  tenor,  to  which  in  old  mnMc 
Ihs  melodi  wu  tMlgnadl  In  miulc,  (a) 
Sunt  I*  CmtralU.  (t)  The  lostrament 
callsd  In  Euglind  the  fdwr-tiolin,  and  by 
Ibt  tttltauBia  vMo. 

JUto-OUKinUdBn.n.  mmuv^thaCcler, 
pUo^dupoD  th«  tUrd  line  ot  the  tltft.  la 
order  th«t  the  nots  proper  for  the  elto 
mice  mej'  be  coareDlentlr  renrsMnUd. 

AltO-fesiotta  (Bl'tA-fu-eot^  or  tl'lfi-f>e- 
enftl).  An  old  mnglciil  UHtmioeiit  phved 
with  ■  roed  ud  mDatht>le«  ilmllu  to  ■ 
clulonet 

AltonUar  fti-to-goTH'fir),  rnjn.   iau  ud 

liyiSn'.]    Wholly^  entirely;  completely; 


AltOBMtar  (Bl-tom'et^X  >■>    sune  m  Atti- 
Alto-miara  (ina-i^-WTO).  ».   aune  u 

AUo-tiUivii  (whlob  wsv 
Attp-rlll*TO(U'te-i«-l«J>"To>  [It  BeeALTo 
■DdBBLIBr]  High  relief  :at«rmvplled  In 
revuil  to  lOqtptnred  flgorea  lo  eiprea  that 
the* ilaodontDoldly  from  the  hkck-ffround, 
projeotlng  more  thu  hall  their  thlcknesi 
Hltbimt  being  entirely  detached ;  thni  • 
piece  of  aoulptnre  li  lald  to  be  an  aUo-rilievo 
or  in  aUo-rUievQ.     In  meoo-rllleto,  or 


middle  rallat  the  I 


Irom  suBO-rilleto  bi 


Beno-rilleto  br  lome  portion  ot  the 
itandlng  nnuul)'  qnlte  tree  from  the 
I  aa  >hl3i  (her  are  carred,  while  in 

-Mr  tke  flgnrea  Ihongli  roonded  are 

not  detKhed  In  any  part  Freqoently. 
thoo^  lea  pnmerl/.  ipelisd  .JICs  r<luK>. 

A»0-rlpl9IiO  0U1«-i«-p«-l''iia>  [It  J  The 
tenor  M  the  gieat  clionu,  which  ilngi  ud 
plan  only  In  putlcoUr  placet. 

AtO-TlOla  (aflA-Tt'A-U  or  U'U-T*'&-lll),  n. 
lit]  The  tenor  luMnunent  ot  the  rlolln 
lamllT. 

Altraum  (kl'tnt'lim).  n.  [Fr.  ollrui,  Fr. 
autrui,  atnan,  trom  L  <ill*r.  another.)  A 
tern  Bnt  employed  by  the  PoaltlTlttat  or 
tollawBn  ot  the  ncnch  pbUoeopher  Comte, 
to  algvllf  darotlan  toother)  or  to  humanity: 


relating  to  altmlam ;  rennUul  of  otfacn ; 

hsTing  ragud  to  the  well-being  or  but  in- 

lereita  ot  othen :  oppoied  to  trl/lth. 
Aludel  (al'fl-del).  n.    t^.  ud  9p.)    In  old 

them.  ■  name  given  la  a  pe*I->haped  glaaa 

or  earthen  pot  open  at  both  enda,  aouwwhst 

reeembUng  the  anetenl  alembic,  med  tor 

rabUmatliK  mereiUT. 
Alnla  M-tna),  n,    [L,  dim.  of  oln.  ■  wfng.) 

■liUng  ot  a  gronp  of  atlffleathen  att«cbed 
to  the  bone  ot  the  wing  thai  repreaanta  the 
thumb. 
Alum  (Bl'um),  n.  [L  olunun.)  A  ganenl 
name  tar  a  cUu  of  double  lulphatea  con- 
dura,  ammonium,  Iron,  &c  Common  or 
File,  nr,  fat,  t»ll;        mi,  met,  btr;       pine,  p 


n  has  the  fonnnla  K  AI 
te  produced  I 

ir  chloride  li 
■olphate    ' '  '      '  ' 
action  cf 

which  CO 

by  Che  aL. 

■olphurlc  add,  which,  acting  on  the  alu- 
mtna,  prodocH  aluminium  aulphate.  Alnm 
cryitaUiies  In  beantUul  oclabedn  which 
are  while,  truuparent-Mtd  very  Mtrlngent. 
Alnm  la  ot  great  uas  In  medldne  and  the 
arta.    In  medleliw  it  li  uted  h  in  aatrln. 

C'— lstemally,lnlieraoptoH,dlarrhfBa,and 
alerr ;  eitenully,  la  a  etyptlc  applied 
to  bleeding  Teaieli,  and  aa  u  eicharotic. 
In  the  arta  It  ie  uaed  in  dyeing,  la  a  mor- 
dant to  Bx  coloon ;  In  making  candle^  tor 
hardening  the  tallow;  In  tanning,  for  le- 


aning, for  le- 


ng  I 
atorhig  the 
la  employed  —     

a  native  etate  only  in  imall  quaotitlea. 
Altua  (al'um).  V.L    To  ateep  In  or  iroi 

nate  i^th  a  aolution  ot  alum. 
Altunm  (al'u-mec),  n.    [L.J    Alum  (* 

■"  .),B.  (AUO, 

moat  ahon 

VdUnaedoi ^-.. 

In  theihapeof  cla9.Io)un,ind  other  •Imllar 
tubatancea;  the  aaamantine  ipar,  the  ruby, 
corundum,  ud  awphlre  ire  ilamlna  neiHy 
pnre  and  cryatlUlied.  In  theae  forma  alu- 
mina la,  neit  to  the  diamond,  the  hardeat 
tubetince  known.  Ita  great  value  In  the 
arta  dependa  on  Ita  alBnlty  for  vegetable 
colouring  matten  and  animal  Obrea.  It 
lomu  the  baia  of  the  lakea  In  dyeli^,  and 
acta  alao  aa  a  mordant. 

Alnmlna  <al''~ 


,.  ..  ,._,  .,.)  Theoilde 

of  aluminium,  the  moat  ataandut  of  the 
'-->  widely  dlllttaed  orel  the  glc ' 


i-irtr-m 


taJDlDg  or  alloi 

minium. 
UtunllllfOnil(«I-ii-inln'l-farm),  a.    Having 

the  fonn  of  alum,  alumina,  or  aluminium. 
AlanHnlte  <al-a'mlD-ll),  n-     Hydroui  lul- 

-■--■    -■  -■ ■--,  amlueral  thaloccnn  In 


the  purpoaej  ot  commerce  from  a  mineni 
called  cryolite,  found  in  great  abundance 
]□  Qreenland.   From  Ita  llghtneai,  hardneaa, 

and  regle'taoce  to  the  action  of  eul^uretted 
hydrogen.  It  la  largely  employed  In  the  pre- 
paration ot  alloye  and  for  the  manufacture 
-     - '■'  - - -'erly 


maM. 
toft>of 


copper,  ot  a 

... Ita  hardneaa 

:Uy  peculiarly  adapt  It  forjouroalt 

Pertaining  to 


nOML^Juf. 


jUnm.rocktil'um-rok).  n 
Alnm-root  <al'um-rbt).n. 


felapar  rocka  containing  pyritea,  and  aa  u 
eOloreacence  on   the  walla  ot  ralsea  and 

UOMl  (al'Or),  K.  [FT.  sflun,  pice.  nit. 
from  aUer,  to  go.J  1.  An  alley;  a  walk.— 
2.  A  paaaage,  gangway,  or  gallery  In  1  bi^ld- 


-Ihlat.  al'- 
lua-uau  n.  a  uiin  oeaaea  niaua  rack  of  a 
grayldi,  blul^  or  Iron-black  colour,  and 
often  posaeeaed  of  a  gloiay  alilnlng  lustre 
It  li  chlBlly  compoaed  of  alllca  and  aJumlna, 
and  from  it  la  obtained  the  largeat  |>an  of 


chamber  and  the  laid  chapeL'    BrayUy- — 
3.  The  aide  paiemenl  ot  a  itreet. 

AloU  (a-HJ'ta),  «.    |L..  leather  dreued  with 

alum.)     A  ipeclea  of  leather- aloae,  aoft, 

pliable,  ud  not  laminated. 
AluUtCWnil  (al-fl-U'ihuaJ,  0.     Of  a  pale 

brown  colour,  like  th^  ot  tanned  leather. 
A10tatloilt(iI-fl-l&'shon),B.  (Loluta, tuned 

leaUier.)    llie  **""*"g  ot  leather. 
Alnt  Maiink  (ai'va  ma-rfnaX  n.     [Cormp- 


K'f'i 

™owJE 

bUng  a  beehive.-! 

a- 

,  __  botComottt- 

the  wax  1>  contained. 

AlTsata(l<al'ie-At-ed),a.  Formed  or  vaulted 
like  a  bee-hive 

AItmUt,  Alveolaiy  (al'vSnvlftr,  «l'»*-o-u. 
riio.  |L.aJoeoI(it.ainiallhDllow,aiocket, 
dm  ot  alveiu,  a  hollow  veaaeL  See  Altb- 
AKT.)  CoDtaliilna  aockett.  haOow  cella,  or 
pita;  pertaining  to  aocketa.  apedllcally  the 
aockett  ottbeteetbi  a*,  the  alHoJar  artery. 
— Jleaslar  arck«,  the  parte  of  the  lawa 
hollowed  out  by  lAe  t«>tb-«>cketa.— Xli«- 
tarproBeua,  the  proceiaet  of  the  maiUUry 
boRei  containing  the  loakets  of  the  teeth. 
^  Alveolar  atructtm,  a  term  applied  to 
minute  auperdcial  cailtlee  In  the  rancnna 


AlTeoUta  (al've 


KlSt),   O. 


to  aa  to  reaemble  a  honey-c4 


covered  with  numerr 


b:  havuis  th 


Alveola  (al'vi^l),  n 
AlTOOUU  («l'Y*-o 
wcket]  ^n«ol 
corala  compoied  of 
Ubl«  ot  short  tnl 


Same  ai  ACctotat. 
lit),  n.     [L  alKoluA  ft 
a   genue  of    Devonian 
»ncentrloa]ly  arranged 
ea,  externally  angular, 

'  n.^'AlT»Olt  (al-TC- 


Qw,  dln^.  of  ■! 


Alnm-stona  (al'umiUnX  n-  The  ilL 
■ub-aulphate  of  alumina  and  pcta*h:i 
enl  of  a  graylah  or  yellowiah  white  c 
found  at  Tolta  hi  Italy,  In  aecondaiy 

Alnnqmn  (al'nn-o-Jenj.  n.  \ri.  stun, 
ud  Or.  aiaimai,  I  invduce.)  Natl' 
phate  of  aluminium,  consiiUng  of 
■olphurlc  acid.  If-"  -'■ — '—    — ' 


AlTOOloa  (al-vfo-lui: 

ajs-i. 

i  The  socket  In  the  Jaw,  In  which  a  tooth 
la  Died 

Alvetlt  (al'v6-ui),  n.  [I.,  a  hollow  ™eel. 
a  channeL]  1.  In  anal,  a  tube  or  canal 
tlLTOugh  which  some  fluid  flows;  especially, 
the  larger  part  ot  tui^h  a  tube,  at  the  duct 
conveyEig  the  chyle  to  the  inbclarlu  veliL 
1  The  bed  or  channel  ot  a  rirar. 

AlTlns  (al'vInX  a.  [From  L.  ofeu,  the 
belly.)  BelonghiglothebcllyorlnteitlneB: 
relating  to  Oie  Inlsatlnal  aicreraenta.  — 
Atviite  amentim.  a  calculua  formed  hi  tha 
stomach  or  Inteetlnet. 

AlWByt  (al'waX  ade.     Same  aa  .iliea|« 
Mephlbat>tnb  tluE  ui  brud  «/fe^r  al  ay  ttblc. 

Alwayi (ftl-wii).  ade  [AU  udlwy;  A.£i. 
eal,  ud  Ktg,  a  way.    Comp.  algtU,algale; 

rial.]  1.  E^ipetual'ly;unlnterTup'tHL[y:R»i- 
Unually;  at.  Ood  la  aliHin  the  tame. 


"ecnn;  aa,  he  alipaye 


Alysodt  (i-Iind-),  p.  ud  a.  [L  oflnw.  la 
beamear.)    Anointed. 

Alyuuin,  AlTUOn  (a-Ua'anm,  a-Ut'aoo).  n. 
[ur.  a,  pr1v.,and  fyna,  canine  madueat.  ■• 
the  anclenia  believed  it  to  cure  hydrophobia 
and  allay  anger]  A  genua  of  planta,  nal 
order  Cmclfene.  containing  several  while 
'  '"^red  plants,  ranch  employed 


.ratlnp  re 


acented  flowen.  to  which  the  bee*  an  rciy 
paitlaL  Several  species  are  cultivated  nndcr 
the  name  ot  madwort 
Im  (am^     [A.  Bax   lom,  for  hTPOthebicia 

In  the  cognate  languagee,  Ooth.  im  tor  int. 

oil,  pound;       li.  Be  abtae;     J,  Sc  Ify. 
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AMATORIAL 


loel  *m  for  erwk,  um,  UUl  smU^  L.  turn. 
Or  Hmd.  P«r.  am,  8kr.  atmit  nuule  ap  of 
mot  m$t  to  brMthe,  ezltt.  be,  and  mL  009- 
OAtt  wltli  &  nusL  In  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  to  fte  three  different  roota  are  em- 
ployed;  aeen  to  am,  wcu,  be.]  The  flint 
pfnoo  of  the  rerb  to  6e,  in  the  todlcatiTO 
laood,  praeenft  tenae. 

I  am  dut  I  mm.  Ex.  UL  14- 


(i'maX  *^     [!*•  hanui.  Or.  Aam^.  a 

vmtar-bncket.  a  pad.  SeeAAM.]  LJBeetM. 
<e)the  fteatil  need  for  holding  the  wtne  and 
water  of  the  eochariit     The  body  of  the 


wlucn  bdOBfWj  to  wM  Aboer  o«  St.  Dcnic 


_» It  ■ometimes  formed  of  fdMm  or  agate, 
Botmted  In  gold,  and  Jewelled.  Now  called 
Crvct     (6)  The  wine  itaell  — If  A  wine 


ASMhilltft  (am-a-bUI-ta  n.    [L.  amabais, 
from  oaio,  to  lore.  ]  LoTahlenen;  amiability. 


!*e  rates  aui  nwk*  mtmoHiify.       Jtr.  TayUr. 

jUBMrmtIO  (am-A-krat'ikX  a.  [Or.  Aamo, 
tofether,  and  icmlM,  oower.]  In  fhotog. 
aaoM  aa  ilmaeCJUiiie  (which  aeeX 
laadcm  (aa'a-dtt),  n.  \fT.  amadou,  Qw- 
man  tinder.  Umchwood:  a  word  beliered  to 
beofScaadlnaTian  origto;  comp.  IceL  mala, 
food,  bait;  Dan.  mad,  meaL  made,  to  feed, 
to  bait,  the  word  originally  meaning  the 
food  or  bait  of  Are.]  A  toft  leathery  tub- 
ilanoe  oaed  for  ttnder,  oonaiatingof  the  lilky 
portloo  of  a  fnngva  (PofvponM/Dmenlaritit) 
loottd  growing  on  forest  treea,  left  remato- 
inc  after  the  plant  haa  been  deprived  of  Its 
■tin  and  pores  by  being  beaten  and  steeped 
In  saltpeore.  It  has  been  employed  by  sur- 
noiia  as  a  stypUe.  Called  Biack  Matok, 
ryrefeofcwfeaf  Spcmpe,  or  Oerman  Tinder, 
on  aoooont  of  Ita  inflammability. 
AmatB  (a-mioT*  ^9.  (Prefix  a.  In.  on.  and 
MOM,  force.  See  Maik.  ]  With  force, 
iCreofth,  or  violenee;  yiolently;  furionsly; 
•oddenly;  at  once.  'When  we  fled  amain.' 
MilUm.^IM  go  amain  or  atrOte  amain 
(■««ti  to  let  fall  or  lower  at  once. 
Anialg|(a'm&stO^  a<lv.  Almost  (Scotch.] 
a— i|pi  (».inal'Kam),  n.  [Or.  maiagma, 
a  eoft  mass,  from  maMmfi,  to  soften.]  1.  A 
oomMmnd  of  mevcnry  or  qnkksQver  with 
soouer  metal;  any  metallic  alloy  of  which 
msfciuj  forms  an  ceewntisl  constitaent  part 
^cdflcaOy— 1  A  nathre  compound  of  mer- 
cnry  sad  sUrer  fonnd  to  flne  ciyttals  in 
IS  to  which  veins  of  copper  and  sflver 
(sadh  other.  — &  Fig.  a  mixtnre  or  com- 
'  of  dUbrent  things. 
UBt  (a-mal'gamX  v.i.  To  amalga- 
'  Qoiclanver  easily  amalgams  with 
'  Bogie, 
l,«  AnudfaBMt  (a-maTgamX  v.t 
aa  metals  by  amalgamation:  to 
ie.  'No  m(»e,  sir,  of  gold  to 
wltli  some  six  of  mercury.'    B. 


t  (ft-mal'ga-ma),  n.     Same  as 


Thtf  h«vr  dHMed  this  tfadr  mtmaJ^mms  into  a 
r «(  rvpdUks.  Burt*. 


To 


I  (a-margam-it).  a.    United  or 

..  a  term  app^ed  to  a  language  the 

wtvdsof  which  are  formed  by  the  ooaleecenoe 
amalgamation  of  roots,  as  the  Aryan  or 


(•-mal'gam-4tX  vt     L  To 
or  mix,  aa  qnicluuver  with  an* 
~t.  To  mix  different  things  to 
to  blend;  to  unite. 


Indeed  ibcir  fimr  caRUfisl  virtuet 
(■to  ODe.       Burkt. 


itoCa-mafi 
or  onHe  to  ai 

wtlhsaotheri 
£To  unite  or 


im-&t\v.i  ITocom- 
amalgam ;  to  blend 
qukhnhrer.  Hence— 
generally;  as,  two 


oigans  or  parts  am/aHigamatB  as  the  result 
of  growth. 

AmalgaTnation  (a-mal'ga.m&'^BhonX  n. 
1.  The  act  or  operation  of  compounding 
mercury  with  another  metal;  speciflcally,  the 
process  of  separatinff  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores  by  combintog  them  with  mercury. 
The  mercury  readilv  dissolyes  these  metals 
as  disseminated  to  the  minerals,  and  uniting 
with  them  separates  them  from  the  foreign 
matters.  The  mercury  is  afterwards  driven 
off  from  the  amalgam  by  heat —2.  The  mix- 
ing or  blending  of  different  things  or  races; 
the  result  of  such  mixing  or  blending;  com- 
plete union. 

Early  In  the  fourteenth  centary  the  amnigamatipH 
of  the  races  was  all  but  complete.  Maeaukiy. 

8.  The  Junction  or  union  of  two  or  more 
Jotot-stock  companies  toto  one  concern. 

AmftlgailiAtor  (a-mal'cnh-mA-t6r),  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  amalgamates. 

AiiULlgaiiie.t   See  Amalgam,  v.t. 

Amalgamlse  (a-mal'gam-isX  v.t.  To  amal- 
gamate.   (Rare.] 

AllULlpliltfUl<a-mal'fi-tan),a.  Pertatoingto 
AmaXfi,  a  seaport  town  of  Italy.  —Amal- 
phitan  code,  the  oldest  existing  code  of  mari- 
time law,  compiled  during  the  first  crusade 
by  the  authorities  of  Amalfl,  which  town 
then  possessed  considerable  commerce  and 
mariome  power. 

Amandt  (a-mand'),  v.t  [L.  amando—a. 
away,  and  mando,  to  commit,  to  send  word 
to]   To  send  one  away. 

AwikwH  (a-mandO.  n.  (Fr.  amende,  a  fine.] 
In  Seota  law,  sometimes  used  of  a  flne  or 
penalty;  formerly  also  a  sum  required  to  be 
lodged  by  the  defender  to  a  suit  who  pro- 
poned improbation,  as  a  security  that  he 
did  not  do  so  merely  with  a  view  to  delay 
or  evasion. 

Amandine  (a-man'dto),  n.  (Fr.  amande,  an 
almond.  See  Almond.]  A  nnd  of  paste  or 
cold  cream  for  chapped  hands,  prepared 
from  almonds. 

Amanrtola (a-man"d6-U). n.  [It. and Pr. an 
almond.]  A  green  marble  with  white  n>ot8, 
having  m  appearance  of  honey-comb;  of 
100  parts,  76  are  mild  calcareous  earth,  20 
schist,  and  2  iron.  The  ceUular  appearance 
proceeds  from  the  schist 

AwinniMti^  Amaillttne  (a-roan'i-tin).  n. 
(Or.  amanitie,  a  sort  of  fungus.  ]  An  organic 
base,  the  supposed  poisonous  principle  of 
certato  mushrooms,  as  Agarieue  mueearitu, 
A.  btdboeue,  and  others. 

A|yiatma««l«  (a-man'Q-en''BisX  n.  pL  Amaa- 
uenaet  (a-man'fl-en''sdsX  (L.  a,  from,  and 
manue,  the  hand=«ervti«  a  manu,  a  secre- 
tary.] A  person  whose  emplovment  is  to 
write  what  another  dictates,  or  to  copy  what 
has  been  written  by  another. 

I  had  not  that  happy  leisure;  no  atnantmtsis,  no 
assistants.  BurtoH. 

Amaracot  (a-mar'a-kus),  n.  (L.,  marjoram. 
See  Marjoram.]    Marjoram. 

And  at  thdr  feet  the  crocus  brake  Uke  fire. 

Violet.  €tmarmats,  and  asphodel. 

Lotos  and  UUcs.  TttmyxdH. 

Amaranth  (am'a-ranth),  fi.  (Or.  amaranloe 
—a,  neg.,  and  marainA.  to  decay:  so  called 
because  when  cropped  it  does  not  soon 
wither.  ]  1.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Amaranthus 
(which  see).— 2.  In  v<^try,  an  imaginary 
flower  supposed  never  to  fade. 

\mitkW\M\  •mmvmntht  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  tfie  tree  of  life. 
Bcnn  to  bloom ;  but  soon,  for  roan's  offence, 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew.    MtU»n. 

&  A  colour  toclining  to  purple. 

AmflTftFT^^*^'**—  (am'a-ran-thi''sd-4).  n.  pi. 
A  nat  order  of  apetalous  plants,  chiefly  in- 
habiting  tropical  countries,  where  they  are 
often  troublesome  weeds.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  white  or  sometimee  red- 
dish scales  of  which  their  flowers  are  com- 
posed. To  this  order  belong  the  cock's- 
comb,  the  slobe- amaranth,  the  prince's- 
feather,  and  the  love-lies-bleeding  of  our 
gardens. 

AmaTailthtne(am-a-ranth'to),a.  l.  Belong- 
ing to  amaranth:  consisting  of,  containing, 
or  resembling  amaranth. 

Thoae  hj^>py  soub  that  dwdl 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel 
Or  mmmraMtkin*  bowers.  P0pe. 

1  Nevtf-fading,  like  the  amaranth  of  the 

poets;  imperishable. 

The  only  mmmranthin*  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtoe;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth.    Ctmftr. 

&  Of  a  purplish  colour. 
AmaranthlU  (am-a-ranth'usX  n.    A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Amaranthaoew.    The 


species  are  found  chiefly  to  tropical  coiw- 
tries.  and  are  all  annuals.  The  tricoloured 
si>ecies  UL  trieoUiir\  from  China,  has  long 
been  cultivated  to  gardens  on  account  of 
the  beau^  of  its  variegated  leavea.  A.  ky- 
poeAondruMitf  Isprtoce's-feather;  A.  cawta- 
tut,  love-lies-bleeding. 

Amarltude(a-mar^-rad).n.  [L.  amaritudo, 
from  amarue,  bitter]  Bittemess.  Harvey. 
(Bare.] 

Ama]lillda06»(am-a-riiai.di''sd-«),n.pl.  A 
nat  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  with 
six  stamens  and  an  inferior  fniit,  which 
comprehends  the  daffodil,  the  Ouemsey 
and  belladonna  lilies,  the  Brunsvigias  and 
blood-flowers  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 
The  roots  are  generally  bulbous,  the  flowers 
on  a  spathe,  and  the  leaves  sword-shaped. 
The  bulbs  of  some  are  poisonous,  especially 
those  of  HcBmanthfi*  Uwieariue  and  some 
neighbouring  spedes,  In  which  the  Hotten- 
tots are  said  to  dip  their  arrow-heads.  The 
bulbs  of  Jfarciema  poetieue  and  some  other 
species  are  emetic.  The  genus  Amaryllis 
gives  the  name  to  the  order. 

AmarylllB  (am-a-ril'lis),  n.  (Female  name 
to  Viii^  and  Theocritus.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
comprising  a  great  number  of  species  and 
varieties,  the  tyipe  of  the  nat  order  Amaryl- 
lidacen,  many  of  which  are  cultivated  to 
gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  See 
Amartllidacejb. 

Amaryttarln,  Amaxytbrlne  (am-a-rith'- 
rtoX  n.  (CuHieOy.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  erythric  acid. 


<a-masO,  v.t  (Fr.  amaeeer.  It  am- 
maeeare,  L.  maeaa,  a  heap  or  lump.  See 
Mass.]  To  collect  into  a  heap;  to  gather  a 
great  quantity  or  number;  to  accumulate ; 
as,  to  amaee  a  treasure ;  to  amau  a  great 
number  of  quotations. 

The  life  of  Homer  has  been  written  by  nmtusinj^ 
all  the  traditions  and  hints  the  writers  could  meet 
with.  P«p*. 

AmaiB  t  (a-roasO.  n.  An  assemblage,  heap, 
or  accumulation. 

This  pillar  is  nothing  in  effect  but  a  medley  or 
amass  of  all  the  precedent  ornaments.       IVptten. 

Amaaiette  (am-a-set),  n.  (Fr.1  In  pat'iiC- 
inq,  an  instrument  of  horn  wiUi  which  the 
colours  are  collected  and  scraped  together 
on  the  stone  during  the  process  ofgrinding. 

Amatiment  (a-mas'menty,  n.  The  act  of 
amassing;  a  heap  coUectea;  a  large  quantity 
or  number  brought  together;  an  accumula- 
tion. *knama$9ment  of  imaginary  concep- 
tiona.'    OtanviUe. 

AmaJtlienlC (amas-then'ik). a.  (Or.  hama, 
together,  and  ethenot,  strength.]  In photog. 
a  term  characteriztog  a  superior  Ictoa  of  lens 
which  unites  the  chemical  rays  of  light  into 
one  focus;  amacratic. 

Amatet  (a-mAtO.  v.t  (Prefix  a.  intens..  and 
mate,  to  daunt  or  weaken ;  fr.  amatir,  in 
O.Fr.  to  weaken.  In  Mod.  rr.  to  deaden,  as 
gold  or  silver,  to  deprive  of  lustre,  from 
O.  Fr.  meU,  quelled,  subdued.  See  Mats, 
to  stupefy.]  To  terrify;  to  perplex;  to 
daunt;  to  subdue. 

Upon  the  wall  the  Pagans  old  and  yoot^ 
Stood  hush'd  and  tidu,amaUti  and  amas  d. 

Faif/ax. 

Amatet  (a-m&tO.  v.t.  (See  Mate,  a  com- 
panion.] To  accompany;  to  entertato,  as  a 
companion. 

a  lovely  bevy  of  fSsIr  ladies  sate. 

Courted  of  many  a  Jolly  paramour, 

The  which  did  them  in  modest  wise  amafe. 

Spenser. 

Amateur  (am'a-tflr,  am-a-tto,  d  longX  *>• 
(Fr.,  from  L.  amator.  a  lover,  from  amo,  U* 
love.]  One  who  cultivates  any  study  or  ait 
from  taste  or  attachment  without  pursutog 
it  professionally  or  with  a  view  to  gato;  one 
who  has  a  taste  for  the  arts. 

AmAtenrlah  (am-a-tflrishX  a.  Fertainime 
to  or  characteristic  of  an  amateur.  'A  oon- 
desoendinff,  amateurish  way.'    JHekene. 

AmAtenTBDlp  (am-a-tflr'shipX  ti.  The  char- 
acter or  quality  of  an  amateur. 

AmuatlTe  (am'at-ivX  a.  (L.  amo,  amatum, 
to  love;  as  if  through  a  form  amtUivus.) 
Full  of  love;  amorous;  amatory:  applied  to 
the  faculties  capable  of  betog  acted  on  by 
love. 

Amatlveneas  (am'at-iv-nesV  n.  In  phren. 
that  propensity  which  impels  to  sexual  pas- 
sion. Its  organ  Is  suppoiMd  to  be  to  the 
bsck  part  of  the  head  oetween  the  mastoid 
processes.    See  cut  Pbrinoloot. 

Amatorlal  (am-a-td'ri-al),  a.  (L.  amatoriue, 
from  amo,  to  love.]  1.  Relating  to  love;  as, 
amatoriai  verses.  'Tales  of  love  and  chiv- 
alry, amatorial  sonnets.'    T.    Warton.  — 


ch.  sMn;     Hk,  8e.  loefc;     g,  go;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifv;     »H,  Oen;  th,  fMn;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;   ih,  axure.  -See  K«Y. 


AHATOBULLT 


S.  Produoed  by  i 
rial  prascDT/  Dr 
■  tarn  applud  to 

AmiitaiMXIj  {» 
anMorUI  aunn 
Aiutoilui  (u[ 


Dr.  S.  ZtarwitL— &  li 


AnutOTlOuat  (un-i-tu'ri-iu),  a.  FertalDlns 
talOTo.  '  Til*  T«ln,  amoiDrinii  pMm  ol  Sir 
PUUpSldiu^i'ArudiL"    MiUm. 


im-a-r«'iliX>L   [Or.  anuupMt, 

'uuuiinnn-ilt,  obKOn.j    A  pHtlll  or  CODl- 

platfi  IcMB  ot  light  from  Kiu  of  poTflr  In  tta« 
optle  nam  ot  ntlu,  wlUuiDt  tnj  lUMs 
delMl  Id  the  tja  eicept  in  Immorable 
pnpll  SometliiMi  Uw  dlinw  ia  periodical, 
condag  on  raddsulT,  couttnulng  tor  hoiui 
or  Ann,  ud  Oma  dltappMilng.  and  latat- 
tlmiB  It  li  complicated  wlUi  eUuMt  It  la 
geiwnlljr  inonnbl*.  Ponnerlr  and  MUI 
■onwUmia  oiled  GtOla  Senita:  b;  UQtOD 
'lbs  drop  Mnaa.' 

AllWillToaO  (a-mtt-Tonk),  a.  Pertaiiiing  to 
or  affected  with  amauKMU. 

ADwnBlto  (am-R'tit).  n.     SM  PITBOSILIX. 

Auikrt  ('■'•Bt),  t.1.  and  i.  lO.Fr,  fitmaitr, 
to  b«  aUoDllhed;  Pr.  xmalar,  etmagar,  pre- 

poirer,  to  be  itroDg.  See  DmiAT.]  To  dU- 
mar;  to  be  diunayed.  '  Wheraol  he  diadde 
and  wu  omaytd.     Goteer. 

t  (a-mv).  >  I-  [Prefli  a,  on  or  In.  and 

■   ' "  ■  leel     The  older  mellltii  waa 

....  , "onnd  with  tear, 


»  (a-mli'),  n,    

lion:  petpleilty  BrlilngCroin  fei    . 

or  wonders  nwd  cbleflj  in  poetry,  and  as 

i]monrnioun-'"- ' 


■nrprlie,  or  wonder;  i 


AmMefoKa-mii'IaD.a.  Full  ot  amazement; 
calculated  Co  produce  amaiftmeat- 

AiaMMUMlt  (a-mii'ineni),  n.  1.  The  itata 
o(  belne  smaud ;  aatoniahment ;  confudon 
or  perplexltr  from  a  ludden  Impretdon  of 
■nrprlte.  or  ttuprlie  mingled  with  terror. 


"la.. 


perpieil^.  admiration. 
• "af  ja-miilug).  ■.     Verj  wonderful: 


in  empire  on  the  river  Thennodnn 


Wlnd- 


AmbaCB  I  (amlial),  n.     [Sing,  of  the  foUi 
inff  word.  J    A  wading  or  taming. 
Ambocei  (am-bft'JbX  n.  jL.  prelU  — 

ingt'or  tarnlDgt;  beitce.  a  circuit 
to  eipKB  Ideal  irtilch  mar  ' 
fewer  worda;  circomlocutfoi 

i.  Subtertugei;  etaslons. 


satory:  tedloiu. 

1.  a.    [From  am- 
loentory;  ronnd- 


back  tor  the 
Indlu 


AmlJWT  (am'ba-rl),  m ^ 

plant.  BMunii  aannabinut    See  Hniisrus 
-■  '--LTias^idl,  n.    [Fr  "     " 


1  from  the  LL.  i 


a  Celtic  word: 


Ooth.  andbahit, 


aencer;  IceL  ami 
flHMdc,  office,  en 
tnde,  emplormen 
Oath.  Did&aAtila: 


ovment:  D.  aniaoU, 
0,  ami.  one*.     Uw 

,_ibablT(aiPott  thlBki) 

Ida  and  <tlM  an  m  aiumT},  and  a 


)m  prellx  a 

otaUJedto 
Amlniaterot  tneiiigneitzaiiK.enipioTea  07 
one  prince  or  itate  at  tlw  eoort  of  aiMthsr 
to  manage  the  inibUe  concema,  or  inpport 
the  IntereM*  ot  bia  own  prince  or  itate.  and 
npreiantlng  the  power  and  dignity  la  bl* 

toreralgn  or  Mate.     *— '' •' —  are  erdi- 

nory  when  tht^  reilde  permanentl)'  at  a 
torugn  court,  or  atnwrdtnary  when  ther 
•re  wnt  on  a  special  occaalon.    When  am- 


Ambaaadoca  are  alioi 


SiJSS 


im^Sutar. 


■1  oocaalona,  and  are  of  lest  dignltj 


Its  ereij  kind  of  diplomatic  1 


or  li  obsolete. thoogh 


written.) 

amha.MJnrlal  fam-bai'ia-de^-a]},  a. 
longing  to  an  ambaMador. 


AniNMMtdreM  Um-baa'sa-dm).  Kirr.  an- 
Z.  A  woman  sent  on  a  public  mestagi^ 


AmbMiue  I  (amnjaa-il).  a.  An  embs 
AmbawMHa,)  n.  bnbur  CAawat 
Ambtaayt  (amliaa-l),  n.  An  tmb—/. 
Amba,  Imbl  (am'be.  am^l),  ■.   (Or.  • 


AmbW  fm'btr).  n. 

ambergrlaf    1.  A  1 


KCnlgebergi 

gravity  of  1  'OT.  without  taate  or  imul.  vt- 
cept  when  beated.  when  II  emlta  a  tragrmBt 
odour.  Iti  moil  remarkable quUQfa  Ita 
capabllltr  of  becoming  negatlTB]/  electric 
bj  filctinn;  Indeed  Uw  word  aliilrw^r  la 
derived  fitnn  iUktron,  the  Gre^  term  for 
amber.  It  tometlmes  incloses  fliss  and  re- 
mains at  extinct  ipeclea.  It  ylelda  bj  dla- 
tlUatlon  an  empTnumatlc  oil  coniliUnB  oT 

add.    It  Is  used  now  chiefly  fa 
pieces  and  beadi,  and  In  tbe  ai 

vamlih.  — S.  t  Ambergria     '  Y 

ot  oTiitsr  at  my  chaise. '    Biini.  •*  Ft. 
Ambar  (am-btr),  a.    Conalstlng  of  or  na 
hUng  ambsr;  of  the  colour  ot  amber. 


»X" 


Amber  I  (am'b^r).  e. 


~^~ 


:7JK 


Ambar  (im'Mr),  n.  [A.  Ssi.]  An  old  Ing- 
llah  meaaure  of  1  buihela 

Ambargilg  (araT)tr-gr*i).  ti,  [Ft.  amirt 
grim  writ,  gf^sX  PVI  amber.  See  Ann. ) 
A  soud,  opaqae.  aah-coloured  Inflammable 
anbttance,  variegated  like  marble,  remark- 
ably light,  rugged  on  Ita  aurfaeo,  and  ba*. 
lug,  when  heated,  a  fragrant  odour  It  does 
not  elfervesce  with  aclda;  it  nelW  easily 
Into  a  kind  of  yellow  realn,  and  la  bMib 
aolDble  In  apirit  of  wIdsl  It  It  a  morlM 
secretion  of  the  Intestines  ot  the  speiniacatl 
■bale,  tbe  Cafodcn  (PAyfeUr)  iHenwpAa- 
lut.  It  li  uaually  found  Boating  on  the  saT- 
face  ol  the  ocean  In  reghma  fnqueiited  by 
whaleL^or  on  ths  ahore.  aa  on  the  eoaate  ot 

ot  from  «0  to  t»  Iba.  wsi^t  In  lUa  nb- 
Btance  are  tonnd  tbe  beaka  of  tbe  cntUe- 
flah,  on  which  Um  wbale  Is  known  to  faad. 
It  la  Ughlr  valnad  *a  a  material  in  perftus- 


lUe.  fkr.  fat.  f*]];       m(.  met.  hAr; 


tube,  tub.  bull:       oil,  pound; 


c  abune;       J.  Se.  Ia%. 


Iiwliw  tMll  (■m'b«r-«M),  ■.  Tba  Mad  of 
Aht^mtAit*  wutAatuM,  Imported  from 
^Tpl  ud  tin  W«l  ladln.  It  naaibln 
bIu«I  Ib  ipiiMTMic*,  h«  a  blttoUi  tute, 
■M  *  maia  like  that  of  mnik.  It  St  nMd 
MBBfoma  pooutam.    CallMl  alw  Jfutf- 

AvUBr-ttM  (amlier-tril  n.  Tba  Bocliiti 
for  tbfl  ipacka  of  Anthaaparmum.  a 

Coa  of   A&icaa  ahraba  wllta  atulHlvau 
w.wUcti.wbsn  brnlaad,  amlt  a  fiaitraot 


lUa^lada 


iatUntar  {am-U-daki'lAr),  n.     tL.  < 

bot\  anil  ilaatar,  Uw  ri«lit  hand,] 

p«Hi  who  luaa  both  •— ■■ "■■ 

hdUtr   SirT  Bmmt.- 

oBO  •qnallj  md>(o  acl  _.  . 

paitr  dlapiilaa.    Butiam — t.  In  Iok,  a  Jimr 

wbo  takaa  monaj  (Tom  both  parti**  tor  gli- 

Mf  bli  ranUet, 
Amidaxterlty,  Aw  Wflif  i  li  i  Mitntft  (am'- 

bt^Aa-lafltil.am-bl-dclu'tnu-nMYii  Tlif. 

qBalll7  of  belDf  ambidextrou 

bcailj  of  oainf  ddUi  hand*  wltt 

<»)  Daabl^aal<i«.    (a)  In  Isa^  tba  laklDg 
ii<iiuiii«  fninibatliputi<aloraTndlct. 
m-bl-d^d'tnuX  a.    [Sa* 
both  haadi  rlf  ht 
Cy  ol  lulu  boU) 

, S.  PraetiSiis  or 

*]lnc  Tlth  both  nrtl«:  doablc-dealliu. 
'  ghnflllDf  and  am£iilEiIrtwi  dealing*.'  Sir 
M.  L'Olmat.  IKara] 
AaMant  (ain'bl-«niy  a.  [I.  amMnt.  am- 
>Mnfta  ■  amtb,  aroond.  and  Una,  ppr.  ol  ve, 
tDfD,!  Sutmandlim :  eooQDipuiuiiB  on  all 
ridM;  InTcatlng:  appLlad  to  llulda  or  dliTua- 

lmMMt(amnilt«nt).n.  Tbat  which  sneon- 
paian  on  all  ildet.  '  Air  beliiK  a  pcrpatoal 
axMnu.-    /Utnlm  rutUttiamt    [Bare] 

AnUtraal  (am-UJ'an-al),  a.  [L.  ambo.  bolb. 
and  fm^  1  kiMK  f  A  word  lutd  ODlji  In  tlu 
phraaa  uaMfftmal  kypttMa,  a  hTparbotaof 
tba  third  order,  hailnc  ooe  of  Ite  hdlnlte 
lap  UUat  aithln  aa  angla  fomad  bj  th* 
■armpteta,  and  tba  othar  wllbooL 

AsHca  (am^-gt).  ■.  (Fr.  Sec  Ambiod- 
out  ]  Ab  eDCertalDinent  or  faul.  conilitlnt. 
Bat  of  refolar  connaa-  but  of  a  modLej  of 
diaba*  isl  on  ttw  tabta  (oivtbsc.     Dr.  W. 

ABMpUto  (an-U^I  to.  •>■    Tbeateteof 

t^aty,  puttcDlarir  of  ilsiiiflcatioiL     '  Tho 

fnoiaiiiMgD.  to  (0  aboat— aiikki,  BbonT  ani 
mrt.  to  drt«.)  1.  DoQbltol  or  onpertaln, 
■ncuitljInnapecttotlciilfloatloD;  Hgnlio- 
la].  otacara. 


*n  InditermlDalc,  IndBflnlte.  doabtfol. 
■BOCTtalB,  Dnaattled,  Indlatinct,  enolTocaL 
AaUnonaly  (am-bU'll-Da-m.  odi.     Id  an 

faaUlf  tA   baiz^  amblpioa* ;   ambipil^ ; 

h>th.a»lla 


MdOrMfoa.  apaaoh. J   Talk  or  language  of 

dmMlD]  mmsliia.     Baiht. 
AahOoqHIUI  (am-bU'frJnnuYa.  [Lambo, 

bath,  and  I«iur,  lo  ipcak.  ]    Uting  amblga- 

aoi  aprcadoB*.     l>atl<t. 
AakOoniyl  (am-bO'o-lnrnLi*.     AmblgooD* 

fa-  d«^d  UatnasK     AaOw. 
AhHi  (•iB-Ullb  •!.    [L  mmliaa.  a  circnlt, 

tnaa  aisMr,  to  to  aboot.    Baa  Annn.] 

(k.«WK      a,StIi>dk;     CfD(     l.>>bi 


lordrcBlt^dremBtaTenca.  'Within 

•algmt*.    IBara.] 

B  (am-hf  ahon),  n.    [L.  omMtiD,  am- 

Ulfmi).  K  Eotng  rooDd.  the  goliia  about  of 
eandidataalot  offlce  in  Koma— <nifc,  anrend, 
TOUDd  ibont.  and  (lie.  aeDlng;  from«.ItiiB. 
to  1^  troD  L  Or.  and  Skr.  root  i,  (0  go.] 
L I  Tlie  *et  of  going  about  to  *olIolt  or  ob' 
tain  an  offlce,  or  ottier  abject  of  dcaln ;  a 


tall.  toDud  anl;  In  a  louil  itato.  The  ■pedei 
are  oharacterlitlc  of  the  coal  formation 
AmIltjTilJIKIIlllg  (am-bU-rlDgk'ua).  n.  [Or. 
nmttiu.  blun^  and  rAMMhw,  rnant.}  A 
sniii*  of  lliard*  found  In  the  Oalapafoa 
I)IaBda,raaanil>UncUM  Iguana  ^.criMaeiu. 
In  langtb  TBirlng  from  S  to  <  teat,  la  Ih* 
onlj  known  exlaUDS  dibHih  lliard.  Their 
iHhlaoi       "       -^ 


la  cmaidared  delleata  food. 


ring  from 
■laSnsDiB 

ereddellea 

Ambo,  Ambon  (un'bo.aiB'bon),!*.  [Xcdea. 
L  amte,  a  pulptt,  a  raadlu-dak;  w.  an- 
ten,  anj  rfung.  a  atase,  amflalara  pnlplL] 
In  earlr  ChriNiao  cnuiebs*  *  nlitd  d«(k 
I    or  pnlfMt, " 


mbltiouilf  or  eagerl) 


imblUon 


m-bl'ibon-lei) 


AmUtloat  (am-bl'ahiu),  a.  [L.  aniMtfofui.] 
L  riiiiiaalim  ambition;  eagerlyor  Inordln- 
atcljdBiiroiij  of  power,  honoar.fame.oflllGa, 
Boparlarltj  or  diaUnction.  '  Tralao,  a 
pdnca  omnhouf  of  glor^.'  ^rbufAnot. — 
1  Sttouglj' dsilroBA 

tng  from.  IndleaUng,  or  chatse- 


terliedb 
AmUtlcraily  (i 


til'ahui-UX  adt.     Id  an 


U'abui-net).  n.     Hi* 

, Uoni;  ambition. 

(am'Dl-IiuX  n-  jL.]  I.  A  going 
niuaai  a  circuit;  the  circumference  or  ex- 
terior edga  01  border  of  a  thing,  aa  of  a  leaf, 
or  Talre  ol  a  abelL  —I.  I  In  arJL  an  open 
•pac«  aatTonnding  a  buDdlng  or  tomb. 
ilIlblB<«m'btX  a.v  pret  A  pp.  amN«i:ppr. 
omMinp.  [O.Fr.  omNer.  to  amhia,  from  I. 
omtulo,  to  JO  Bboat,  to  walk,  from  amb, 
about.]  L  To  more  with  a  peculiar  pae*. 
u  a  bona.  Urat  lifting  Uia  two  lag*  on  one 
aide,  and  then  changing  to  tliaotlMr;  heDeet 
to  moTB  eaxUj  and  gentlr  wlthoDt  bard 
•hooka.    '  An  abbot  on  aimiiing  pad.'   Tot- 


Amble  (am'bl),  n.  A  p«cullar  pace  i 
aid*  are  mored  at  t 

btoken  to  a  pleaaaat  and  a 

anbU.-  8<r  #.  SuU. 
Amblar  (Bm'bl«r),  n.    One  wbo  amblea; 

eapedallr,  a boTH  which  ambla:  apacgr. 
Ambllnslr  (am'bUng-UX  ada.    with  an 

ambllDE  gait. 
AmbloUc  (am-blA'tik),  a.     (Or.  SfnMMt, 

abortion- J     Having   the   power  to   canae 

abortion 
AmblTKOn  (am'blt-gon).  ti     [Gr,  amUy*, 

obioao.  and  g^ia,  on  angle.]    In  ^ecm.  an 

Dbtoae-angled  triangle;  a  triangle  with  on* 
— 1_  _■ '^%ji  ninety  degnoa.    Aujr. 


..KCi 


se 


AmoSr^onltc 


imblygon;  ha  Ting  ai 


imUynmlte  (am-bUg'on-it),  n.  [Or.  am- 
Mvfdnuf,  haWog  an  obtuH  anglcL  Sea 
'UBLTOON.]  A  greanlah-ooionred  mineral, 
!  dlffcRmt  pale  ihadea,  marked  with  red- 
lih  and  rellowlih  brown  epota  It  oouaiata 
!  phoaphataa  and  fluoiidei  ol  aluminium 
idUthinm.  It  ooobh  mBMlie  or  oyital- 
ledlnoblique  four-aided  prlani.  In  granite, 
ith  topai  and  tonnnalln.  In  Saionf. 
ablTOiiili(am.bli-op'BiB),  n.    [Or.  anUyi. 

geu'ui  of  flihea,  Inclndiag  tbe  bli^llah 
eteu}.    See  Blind- 

7  of  light,  with!  .     .. 

defect  or   the  uifaai:   the  Sr*t  atag*  of 

Amblyptanu  (am-bUp'Ur-tuX  n.  [drant- 
blyt,  dull,  blunt,  and  jjlanm,  a  wing,  a  lln] 
A  gtmua  of  ganoid  Aahea,  with  hetanwenal 


'un-bA-deki'ttr),  iL    Same  a* 

JdCam-bofna-wfld),!!.   [^m- 

he  Molucca  or  Sploe  Mandt  ] 

nettled  and  cnrled  wood,  em- 

Inet-work.    Called  alao  Kia- 

ilchaeai 

i-bn-f  d*^  n.  (Prom  tmbtr. ) 


^nbnlO  tam-br«U),  a.    In  etu 
a*  a  certain  add,  by  digeatlng 

AnibndlL,  AmbnlnA  (am'bre- 


rmed. 


, , tire-ta),n,     A  p«- 

rla  br  dlgeitlng  It  in  hot  alcohol     It  la 
«lllMd7l(  of  a  brillUnt  white  colour. 


food  of  the  goda,  conferring 
bnmortallQ',  fromamtrslsl,  Immortal  (aama 
-'— ■ -—  • — ortJ>-a, 


1,  death,  and  E. 

L«  ■         ■       ■ 

the  food  of  tbe  goda,  which 

mortBlilronthoaewr '- 

anything  pleaaing  tc 

B  perfumed  dnndt,  nnguent,  or  th .  . .  . 
'UladewytoAldlaUIedamfrratia.'  Jfllton. 
1.  In  (ot.  a  genni  ol  plant*  belonging  lo  tbe 
n*L  order  Compotit>,  conaiating  of  annual 


mg  w  ambrnla;  partaking  of  the  nature  or 
qualitleg  ol  atnbniala  -,  anointed  or  fragrant 


dew*. 
al-liX  i.t.     To 


ambroilal  odour. 
AlllbnMlMt(*m-bttfihl-an),a.  Of  or  pertain- 


nolntad  or  frunab  wltb 
;  usbniiliL     B.  Jattton. 

>'ihl-»n>,o.  Oforpsrtaln- 

Ing  to  anj  penoD  of  th«  ume  of  AmbroM. 
«pectilly  St.  Ambrow,  — Ths  AuAntlan 
olU$  or  rOuat,  ■  tornmla  of  wonhip  In  tba 
cbnrch  of  Ullui,  HuUCntwl  b;  8t  AmbtOM. 
moda  ot  ■<"j^"g  or 
1  by  St.  Ambrow.    It 

...  uuuo  ths QragorUn, 

whlob  VH  mod  af  lerwirdi. 
Ambroaiii  (amlitCi-ilii},  n.  A  colnitmck  bj 
th«  dnkei  of  HOan  In  Uu  middle  igcn,  on 
whlebSL  AmbroHwurtpretaDtodonhorM- 
bick,  orttb  1  wblp  Id  hli  right  huuL 
Aintirotype  (uniirivtip).  n.  (Or.  ambntoi. 
lnunwULaDdItfpM,lmi>ceHloii.]  laphatoff, 
^  -■-' —  --* *-' — '-HvpandHluk, 


■  plctnroU 


n  on  A  plate  of  prepal 


. .   .  ,  k  back-gmnnd 

■liowjns  through  the  tnuuporvDt  portion* 
oftlieplato. 
Ani1VT(vn'brl),tL  [Conbac  ted  from  aJmdnr]/ 
(which  HB);  but  uotber  word  hmu  to  hiTo 
becomB  iDliod  op  with  thli    nun«l-    "^ 
antwirt,  ■  cupboird,  from  LL  art 
amuuium,  origllull]r  a  chsit  lor  k< 
amu.]    1.  Aplacfl  wbfl' — '— -  —  '■ — 

lor  dlatrlbotfoD  to  Ihc  ,--.  _. ,, 

aUo,  a  placo  In  ancient  abbeji  and  prlorlea 
where  the  almoner  lived.— t,  A  nlcha  or 


keaplDS 

lepoilted 


..e  depoutad.     In  Iho 

larger  cbnrelua  and  oathedrala  the  ambrlei 
•rare  varr  DDmaroni,  naad  lor  varlooi  pur- 
poae^  Hid  aometlBiM  large  eaanirb  to  b« 
wluit  wa  ahonld  no*  oall  cloieta,  ths  doon 
and  other  paita  that  ware  Man  being  luuallj' 
riohlj  caned.— S.  A  place  In  which  are  de- 
poaitMthanteiulLiforhoiiKkeeping:acap- 
l»ard;  a  place  for  cold  Tictuali.  [ProTinclal.  1 

AmlM-aM  (imfia),  n.  [Ft.  amketai-on. 
onbei,  pL  of  ambe,  from  L.  ambo,  both,  and 
oa,  aoa.  8aa  AcK.)  A  double  ace,  aa  when 
two  dice  torn  np  the  ace. 

AmbnlBenKam.ba.lA'kraD.a.  Imoolper- 

AmtwilMwiiH  (ara-bik'ta'kiiini),  n.  pL  Am- 
bnlMnt  (am-bU-U'kni).  (L.  amlnSacrum, 
analler.  Sea  AllBDLATI.  I  In  z«;.  one  of 
Uia  perforated  apace*  ot  avenna  through 
which  an  protnided  the  tube  feci,  by  means 
of  vhlchlocomotion  ieeSectedlntheEchlno- 


AmtnillllM (au'bO.lani), n.  [Fr]  I 
pital  enabUihnwnt  which  accompa 
armr  la  tia  monmente  la  the  lefd 
poipoaa  ot  proTldliig  aaalatanee.  ol 
or  Ma  lan^onn  nature,  to  thn  i 
woondad  In  batUe,  —1  A  cart. 
litter  amplored  to  conveT  thewi- 
tha  place  where  Iheji  left  to  thi ._. 

AmmtUaoa-eurt,  Ambnlauoa-wugoit 


(am'MI-Iana-klri,  am'ba.lana-wag-on),  n 


two  or  four  wheeled  lehlde  fitted  with  rait- 
abte  appUancea  for  conTeying  the  wounded 
from  tLe  Held  cl  battle. 
Ambnlaml  (aniT)ii-Uiil).  a.  [L.  amftuiant, 
from  omfrufo,  to  go  abouL  ]  Walking;  mo?- 
J —  . —  place  to  place.    '  A  kolght  .  ,  , 


ba-iu),  c. 

amlmlattd;  ppr.  amfruutto 
anibviatatn,  to  go  about,  fi 


pret  A  pp. 

[L  amOuJe, 

med  from  In- 

•eparable  prepoilUon  amb,  arouod,  about! 

" ■— ' rd  aad  tonrard ;  to  walk. 

-bfl-U'itaon),  n.  The  act  ot 
'king  abooL 
'bQ-UI-i< 


Ambaiatlim  i' 

■prea^ng.' 

AmtnOator  {am-hO-Ut^r),  n,  i,  one  who 
walka  abouL — 3.  In  rood  aurv.  an  initrH' 
ment  lor  meaaurlng  dletancea ;  a  peram. 

bulatorfwhichieo).-  "  ' ' 

glTen  to  the  original 

See  ViLOOIFIDB. 

Amlmlatory  (amnjU-ia-to-ri),  a.  t.  Having 
the  power  or  faculty  of  walldna;  aa,  an 
amtmlalivy  auhnal.  —  S.  Pertalnlog   to  a 

'  The' princeiof  whom  hie  maiettrhad  an 
ambulalaTi  view  In  hli  traieli.  ITalean.— 
&  Accuitemed  to  more  from  place  te  place; 
net  atetlcnarj ;  aa,  an  ambulatory  eouri 

butry.  and  dlqxiHd  bu  bU  bnuSii.  Ja-.  Ttfltr. 
A  In  omiU.  lonnad  orad^>ted  far  walking: 
a  tern  aonuthne*  applied  to  Uie  feet  of  blrda 
with  Uiree  toea  before  and  one  behind,  aa  In 
tbepaMerlneMrdi.— Kin  loir,  not  Ried.  but 
capable  at  being  altered;  aa,  a  will  la  ambv- 
latont  aatU  the  death  ot  the  teaUtor :  the 
return  of  a  iherifl  la  ambutatm/  until  it  la 
Bled. 
AmlmlAtoiy  (amn^a-la-torl),  n.  Anj  part 
ot  a  building  intended  for  walking  In,  u  the 

aateiy;  apeclAcally,  aaj  place  Inaloaed  hj  a 

colonnade  or  arcade. «»  a  portico  i —"  — 

Amlralel  (am'buly  e.t.     (See   ' 
To  cemore  tram  place  to  place. 


AmbiiTblAl  (am  Mrb'l-alX  a.  [L.  am,  omA, 
eroond,  and  ur6i,  a  dtr.]  ffiicompaaalng 
or  suTTDuadlng  a  city.    [Rare.  ] 

AmbiuT  (amlju-ri},  n.  [A.  Sai.  ampn, 
a  crooked  iwelling  vein.  1  1.  A  tumour, 
wart,  OT  iwelling  on  a  hone,  full  of  blood 
■nd  eott  to  the  toach.— 1  Club-root,  a  »ort 
of  gal]  or  eicreacence  In  some  plante  of  the 
naC  order  CraclfcnB.  lod  chlcHy  In  the 
tumlp,  produced  bj  a  puncture  made  bj 
the  ovipoillor  of  an  tuiect  and  thedepoal- 

lotam-bna-kid"!,  B.     [Fr,  mSru- 
^loteara,  to  lie  In  buabei- 


H.)  I 


which  trbopi 

attack  their  enemy  bj  anrprlae :  amboah- 
3.  A  bod;  ol  troopa  Iring  In  ambuah. 
AmbusOAde  (am-bat-kad'),  v.L  pret.  &  pp. 
ambvtcadid:  ppr,  ambmcading.    To  He  Id 

Srtalning  to  an  ambuacade;  ^ven  to  fom 
S.  or  forming  ambuecade*     ' '— ' 

AmInueMlOl  (am-bus-k&'do),  n. 


Auitnucadat  (a 


u-k&'do),  T 


To  poet 


AmDUAii (amonih), n.  (Fr.  entouaic,  u.rr. 
<7nAvfeAe,TeTbtfmou«^ier,  togolntoawood, 
to  lie  in  wait.  See  Ahbuscidi.]  i.  The 
itate  of  lying  concealed  for  the  purpoie  of 
attacking  by  ■utprlee ;  a  lying  hi  wait ;  the 
act  til  attacidng  uneipected^  from  a  con- 
cealed poattloo. 

Or  mmiliili  Itam&c  deep.  MiiUH. 

l  A  private  or  concealed  atetlon,  where 


,"f^     , 


-miran.    [Ar]    i 


Lty  animala,  with  i 
n,  and  peenliarljr  ell 

Etrteet  Thetaltlai 


very  long 


Anubauite 

AlUMT,  Amlt  (■- « '-     1— 'J    ~ 

man;  a  chief:  a  ruler:  an  emir  (which  lee). 
Am«in  (a-mfva),  n.    A  geaoi  of  imaU  lau- 
rlui  reptUei  ol  the  lanilly  Ti  "      ~ 
rather  prettj  ar'-'-    -" 
wblp-llketall,aii 

on  die  hlDder  teu 

a  aetlei  of  acalea  arranged  In  ringa.    l^ne 

Ceral  colour  la  dark  olive  apeekjed  with 
:k  on  the  nape  ol  the  neck:  ou  the  dilea 
are  rowi  or  bandi  ot  white  ipott  edged  with 
black.  There  are  many  ipeciei,  inhabltiDg 
either  Central  America  or  the  Weal  Indian 

Amsll  (am'el),  n.     [Fr.  ^nuil,  enamel]  Bn.i- 

mel  (which  lee). 
Amalt  (am'el),  e.l.     To  enamel     'Rnlight- 

ened  all  with  itata,  aad  richly  anwlai'.' 

Chapman 
Amu-OOm  (am'el-koin),  >>.  Same  aa  A  mf/t- 

Am*ilonibla(»nal-yora-bl).  a.     Capable 


^ionr^  maa  L.  ad.  to,  and  nuU 
(turn,  to  make  better,  from  md 
}    To  make  better;  to  improve 


meUorat^ 


becoming  better; 


AmsllomUTS  (a-mil'yor-it-iv),  B.  Prodoc- 
Ing,  or  having  a  tendency  to  produce,  aino- 
lloration  or  amclrdment:  aa,  anuliorafiirtf 

Amallontor  (a-mil'yoI'Al-tt),  n.   One  who 

AmoIL  {i'men'l  [Heb.  dmAi,  firm,  cetab- 
Uihed,  allied  io  Ar.  amim,  faithful :  Chat 
rtman,  to  truit.  ]  A  term  uaed  in  devoliaiiB. 
occoiTtag  generally  at  the  end  of  a  prayer. 
and  meaning  So  be  iL  At  the  end  ot  a 
creed  it  li equivalent  to  a  ■olenm  ■aaiiilliiii 


thiogl  (I 


I  adjective  to  algnlty  made  B 


r,  tolsatt 


awumaWllty      See  AlIUiaBLnilESa. 

AineilAllle((-ln«'Da-bl),  O.     [ft.  Onnu 
bring  or  Lead  to — d,  to,  and  nwn^ 

See  Duun.]     Lt  In  old  law.  ,  — 

led:  goverriable.  aa  a  woman  by  herbuabuiil 
fi.  Liable  toanawer  or  be  called  to  account; 
reeponaible ;  aoawenble :  accoaultibla ;  aa. 
every  man  li  amtnabU  to  the  lawa. 

i.  Beady  to  yield  or  lutimlt,  a*  to  advlcs  : 

■nhmlaJve. 

A*H**i^Mm)fna  AntiiAbQfty  (a-mfUB-bi.. 

nee,  a^mfaa-bill-tl),  n     The  itate  of  bsinc 

amenable;  llabtUty  toanawer. 
amii.Wy  (a-mnia-bU)i  ufv.     In  an  aTwiiii 


FUa.  IAr.lal,[»]l;       mi.  met.  btr;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  m 


tube.  tnb.  bull;       cU.  pouDd; 


U.  3c.  ahuoe:     f.  Bclfy 


AMSKAOB 


II  fun'tn-lLl),  ■.(.    [Prsfli  a  tor  ad, 

isK)  Tobriiiguiid«TorWkitat< 
^twtlrtw  -  to  muugo. 

Mt  (UB'an-iuu).  n  [From  Fr. 
■M  AHUABLI,  ud  Damp,  denuan, 
■r.  trom  hiih  iWm.]  CoDdad; 
nrrlftrA     '  with  grrnvfl  ipcficb  and 


jGcwS?tai 


[Fr  « 

tne  from  fMilt*— <.  out,  oat  uF. 

ft  Unit     See  Mud.)  To  mukc 

[■  tor  the  better.  In  mj  wmj . 


fwyrm.  J  mnd  differ*  ftvm  fnwroH  in 
lUft,  th«t  to  OdUJUl  linpllei  umeuuig  piv- 
tIobiIj  wtod^  while  u  irnjn-nM  doe*  not 
-     - — — T/di)»o. 

md'e-bl),  a.     Ckp«bl«  of 


MOMMlfljr  do  M 


poplir.i 

Ammuf 


mtmlt.hptatitj .npmjlaa.    SaeAHuni. 

recurtaUonorniMntlaii.— iliiundi  hinur- 
•Ml,  lannerlj  ■  ponlehment  in  Fnnee  in 
■bid)  ui  oaeodar  uiliut  pubUo  decenej 
u4  Bonlll/.  belDf  M  Into  oonrl  wltb  a 
npe  ibDiii  hi*  neck,  befged  p«doa  of  hi* 
Ond.  the  coott,  Ac  to  ftpiUar  Ian,  Iho 
phnie  BAIT  ilsDlllei  ■  pablic  or  open  rean- 
tetUa  ud  rmanUoa  t«  an  injured  pert; 
tor  trnproper  Uofm^  or  tteatment 


fmi  Ud  nanatchad  fortune*.'  Biav.  *  Fl 
n"'fri'1Wll  (B-mend'nieiitX  a.  l.  TIu  act 
of  Baldnc  betUr,  or  chancmf  tor  (he  bet- 
in,  in  anjr  war.  aa  bf  lb*  oomctlon  of 
tnilta.  the  ranmrU  M  mperiliilUsL  Hie 
•■PPl><Wo(  dattdeulea,  the  nbiUtntlon  of 
ooa  iUb(  tor  another.  *o.i  improTainant ; 
nfMmadoa.  -Jaundmnfof Ufa.'  HttktT. 

1  n«  art  s<  baeomlBt  better,  or  itate  ol 
baTlni  baeome  better;  iiwclllcill/.  racoTerf 
etlMlIk 

t  lo  yariiosMiUatvpnBHdAvi,  an  altera^ 
1am  pmpnat'l  Id  m  Bade  In  tb*  draft  o( 
aajr  Inll.  o*  In  the  taiin*  of  uir  motion  un^ 
^ir  diif  TiiJnn:  aln.anjraltenaonpnMKMad 

ImmMforwardalapabUcmeetinc.  Some- 
Vmm  an  aowndmint  M  roared,  the  eaect  of 
■Ueb  la  ^mnlj  to  r*T<ne  the  ■enia  of  the 
ertilH]  motion.— t.  In  Ioh,  the  ooirectJoD 
of  aacrrer  in  a  writ  or  prooe«.-S)N,  Cor- 
fectloa,  tnTDTemont,  reTomiatioaj  amello- 
Mkn.  betterment. 
lHBda(a-nHadi7.  a.^  Cocnpenntlon  for 

anltmlviL     "Yet  thai  tar turtDse tnaliatii 

^■wyM   («'M»J«'W>.  '■     UaklDs 

■  ■■III!  (aHDotfl-tq.  a.   (L  mnumaai.  It. 

— ' '  .  I  a—  ir  — .  fl— —- ■  ]  TheqoaUtr 
td  betaif  plaaaant  or  •sraeable,  whether  In 


InlwrtoSo 
Veepooci,  I 
Ch.8e.  lottk;     t.go:     l,job;     b,tr.  ton;      ng,  *l 


—Amtnilf  iamagtt,  dimacea  clven  tor  tbe 
defacemanla  of  groundi,  eapedall;  around 

dwelUng-hoDtei,  orotberwliefori 

or  loaa  of  Mxenltr  caned  tij  the 
a  railway,  the  comtinctlon  of  pdM 
and  the  like. 
AmULOtrlKM  (*-ni«n'o-r«"*),  n.      [Oi 
prit.,  mtn,  a  rnontb,  and  rht6,  to  fl 


band  and  wife  lepirate,  )>i 


um-ti'iJ-iX  n.  pl.    A  granp 
Ol  pianu  wDoie  flowsn  are  arranged  in  an 

merlT  cooaldend  tofor 
wUdi  later  boUiU)tt 

MTeial  different  orden ,     . 

-  ■  ■  —  ■  idMyrit 


□atunl  order,  but 
re  Beparated  into 
Cupulitera,  Sail- 


tmblteigaii 


, tfahia),!!.    IL,  want  of  re* 

See  HtRD.J    Imbecility  of  mind ;  l([iocy  o 


In  bat.  a 


:.r.U"^i*  "t-'SKs's; 


It  diffen  from  a  fine,  in  that  the  Uttet  i>, 
or  wa*  originally,  a  Oxed  and  certain  inm 
preicribed  \>3  Natnte  for  an  offenct^  while 


rovai,  a  pcnaltj  impoeed  on  an  oDicer 

mlKlemeanourln  hb  offlce. 

oer  (a-in*n'*r),  b.    One  who  amereo* 


liaonileratandina. 

Waldaeemilller.  a 

in  Uh  grmnaitiim  oI  SL 


the  Fortogneee  made  two  Toyaga  to  Ame- 
rica between  IMl  and  IBM.  ^Thla  name. 
which  wai  rapidl]'  adopted  in  Qermanj, 
and  extended  to  the  whole  continent,  wai 
indDallT  adopted  alao  In  other  coantrlea. 
Tlw  malnlud  waa  firrt  •een  In  lt>T  Irr 
Sebaatlan  Cabot,  who  aallwi  nnder  tbe 
patronaie  ot  Heon  VII.  ol  Bngtand  ]  Per- 
taining to  America;  in  a  reatrictad  aenae. 
,.,_,__  ._  .,,g  United  eutei:  a*,  the 


-"id  7r  m..m=ucu 
in  of  leather,  lor  i 


(a-mer'l-luiti). 


loth,  preparvd 
iveriDg  chain, 


uriglnallj  applied  to  the  aborlgl- 
uiu  lacia  luond  there  by  the  Bnropeani,  bat 
now  applied  to  the  de*cendant*  of  Snro- 
peanaboin  In  Ametloa;  and.  In  a  realrlcled 
aenae.  to  tb*  Inbabltante  ot  the  ITnited 
Btatet. 

AmailoMilim(a-aiaia'ku-lini).  h.  I.  The 
lore  or  prafarenoe  wUch  Aroencan  citlMO* 
tiate  to  lliair  own  conntrr,  or  Ita  inlereit*. 
ciuloai*.  Aa;  Uie  eililbltloD  of  aneh  pre- 


E 


peculiar  to  the  fiigliBh  language  a* 
I  In  America,  and  not  torming  put  ot 
Dguage  a*  ipohen  In  England  [Thero 
■o  ot  coune  Bpanlth  and  Fortngneia 

(a-merl-kan-to),  ».t  prot  A 

pp.  BDurfeoniBMl;  ppr.  anur&aniitna.  L  To 
render  Amerlcao  or  ilka  wliat  pravul*  or  ii 
obaraoterlgUo  ot  America  (eapeclallT  (he 
Unil«l  Stalea)  tai  •-  •—"'— — 

To  natnrallae  in 


rs^-sns^ 


'  (which 

AmataboU,  AmetabOllA  (a-me-Ub'ola,  a'- 
met-a-bO^-aX  n.  pL  [Or.  ametoMot.  nn- 
changeable  —  B,  prit.,  and  ioutaballi,  to 
throw  in  a  different  poaltlon,  to  change— 
n»(a.  Implrlng  change,  and  baUa.  to  throw! 
A  dlTlilon  of  Iniecti.  Including  only  tlia 
apteioM  or  wlnglei*  Inaecla,  la  Uca.  iprlng- 
talli,  Ao. ,  which  do  not  andergo  any  meta- 
morphoeU,  but  which  eacape  nom  the  egg 
nearly  nnder  the  aame  form  whicb  they  pra- 
Ihniogh  llJe, 


AiiuUballc(a-mal-a-bonk).  a.  (Or.  a.prlT  . 
-nd  ButofcoU,  change.  See  AlUTi-""  ■  ' 
n  «K>l.  a  term  applied  to  tboee  I 


AmettcNUcal  (i 


Bll-marked  mvMuuuiuiiu>.>, 
lodical  (a-me-thod'jk-al),  a.     [PraHi 
s,  aoi,  and  nuthodital  (which  tet).]    Un- 
metbodlcal;ltTegiiIar;  without  order.    Bai- 

AlIietAodini(a-meth'od-lat),n.  (Or.  muEII- 
odo(.  without  plan  or  method.  SaeUimop,] 
A  onack.     'EmplrlcallometAiiditU,'    Whit- 

Anuthrrt  <am'«-thl*t).  n.  (L  anulAvttua; 
Or.  amtUivtoi-a,  neg.,  and  DuUyj,  to  In- 
ebriate, trom  •ome  luppoHd  oualltr  In  tbe 
■tone  of  prerenting  or  owing  Intoileatlon.] 
1.  A  Tlolet-blae  or  purple  nilet/  ot  qnartl^ 
thocolourbeingdue  to  thopieaenceofper- 
Diide  of  Iron.  It  generally  occun  cryital- 
llced  in  faeiahedral  piimu  or  pyramid*;  aUo 
In  tolled  fragment*,  oompoted  of  imperfect 
primiatia  ccratali.  Ita  fracture  I*  con- 
choidal  or  ipUntery.  It  I*  wrought  Into 
Tirioni  artlcla  of  leweltT.  The  Bnett  ame- 
thTiti  come  trom  India,  Ceylon,  and  Braill 
^rvnlal  anulh^ft,  ■  rare  Tiolel-colDured 
gem,  a  Tariety  ot  alumina  or  corundum,  of 
eitraordJnary  brIlilancT  and  beauty.  — t.  In 
Aer.  a  purple  colour :  the  tame  In  a  noble- 
man'* eacutcheon  •*  purpura  in  a  gentlo- 
man'*  and  mereurv  In  that  ol  a  prince. 

AnwUljMlBa  (a-me-thl*I^V  a.  I.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  naemfaling  antethyat;  anciently 
appllad  to  a  garment  ol  tbe  colour  of  amo- 
tfiyiL  aa  dlat^utahed  trom  Um  Trrlan  and 
hyadulhtna  porpla.— 1.  Compo*ed  of  ain» 
tbytt;  u,  *B  anHlAutfiM  cup. 
-  -  -  I  (am-hU'iiki  It  (from  ^mAaro, 
e*  Id  Abyalnla.1  The  remacular 
I  ot  Soath-weaten  Abyialnla,  a  cor- 

w,  wig;    wh,  ttAlg;    ih,  ainn.— 3e*  Emt- 


nipt  uid  bu-baroui  dUlect  ol  Anbic,  wllb 
DiuiT  AfricHQ  gltmouU. 
AiillMnUa(Bni-li«nn->),n.  [InhoDoiirof 
CouDtaa  Amiitril,  B  mloai  pramoUr  of 
boUdJ. )  A  MDU  of  pUnU.  nU.  order 
LeEDininaB,  xha  flowen  in  Uixs,  brfghC 
iBrmlUoB  vlUi  jrallow  ipota.  and  lonn  ■ 
nwnu  ibool  S  nat  hms.  Tben  li  onl;  ons 
ifada,tit»A.  luMIu,  n  lutlTs  ol  Bunn«li. 
In  which  oauatn  lh«  flawen  an  collected 
■nd kid iMlon uw ■hrlni      '"    '" 


■in1«X'>'     A  nDUl  of  gtnoul 
In  lb«  man  oTAiiieilci.  mnd  i 

Ul^ 


tutlDg  the  funaT  AmlldB  (which  MeX 
Amii^Ht-  (fml.^Mi-1-ut  »     TheqiulltT 
•  "-■ ^— ■-  w  hinhSa;  ucallence  of 


to  (kim-k-U),  a.     [Vnita  thb  tonn 

there  w  probabl/ two  klDdred  wordi  mlied 
up.  DMMl;  Ft.  otnwtl*.  lovely,  wr'*"- 


ddifdit: 
OLori' 


loretr  i   beautiful ;    dellgtathil .   . 
'How  aniolfl*  an  thj  tabemaclot, ' 

1  PiiwuwIiiM  iDoh  agimable  moral  qoalitlH 

Uie  Uke;  hkTlni  an  eicsllent  diipoaiUon : 
lovable ;  m,  an  amSabU  gfcrl ;  an  amiabU 


t,  BliDw  Dl  loTo ;  pro- 


a-bl-nei), ».  The  qualltT 

ofbaliisunUble;  lorellneH;  amlabiUti. 
AuUali^  (i'ml-1-bIt).  a4n.     I.  In  an  amUblo 

k>T«.— tl  FlM*lngl]>;  dellriKfDiUr.  'The 
palaoei  rlae  to  mmiablj/.'    Sir  T.  Sirbert 

Tlin  (the  «nbla>  an  »  mmtathr  pcTiplnunt. 

Aut.nOi  ami,  n Win,  (am'1-anth,  am-l-an'- 
thwh  »  (Or.  OBHanto*— a,  neg..  and 
■lioM,  to  poUala  or  ritlate:  »  called  rrom 
lU  iDEOtnbasUbilltr.  1  Fleilbla  aabeMoi, 
earth-flax,  or  moimtaip-flax ;  a  mineral  oc- 
curttUK  ganenll]' Id  Kipentli 


tbceada  of  allk.    It  la  lucombaitdblt,  and 

PV«r  t>T  the  aid  of  flai,  wtilch  li  atterwardi 
ronwrtd  bj  a  red  bnt.  It  baa  alio  been 
smployed  aa  lamp-wlcki,  and  for  QllinfE  naa- 
irMet,tba  BbmnmaiotDE  red-hot  wlthoat 
beinc  conBDmed,     Itii  a  Bner  variety  of  a«- 


Ajnikntllllilte  (am-l-an'thln-1t),  n  A  aper  1h 
of  amorphona  mineral.  ■  rarlety  of  actiiio- 
lite;  ItaeDlourlH  aah,  ^reenlRh,  or  yellowiHh- 

Eractara  confuiedtj  foliated  aad  Bbreal 
AlIllAnUl[lld(am'i-an'ChDid),  n.     [Amianltt, 
and  Or.  lidat,  form.)     A  mineral  which 
occun  In  tnfti.  compoaed  of  long  capillary 
ffllamenta.  flnlble  and  very  elaatic;  more 

■tlfler  and  more  elaatic  than  thou  ol  aml- 
anth.  ThecoloarlBollve^reeo  orffreenlah- 
white.     It  i«  a  variety  of  hotnbleiWe. 
AmlAntllOld  (am-l-an'ttaold),  a.  Reiembllng 


Amle&UUtr  (ani'lk-a-bU'l-U),  «.  Qaallty 
DfbelnaunlQahle;  amicableneaa 

ImlemUa  {am-m-a-bl),  a.  [L  amicabilu, 
from  atnteu,  a  friend,  from  anu,  to  love.) 
Chwacteriied  by  or  exhibiting  filendihlp. 
peaceableneaa.  or  hannany;  friendly;  peace- 
able; barmonloDi  In  ■ocial  or  mntoal  trant. 


U  adiD. 


anlly.  a 


tuUioctin 
iderstandlns,  fc 


pnipoBB  of  obtalains  I 

on  »n>«  matter  of  law  Involved  in  it 
AmaMt  nwnben.  In  ar^CA.  mch  aa  are 
mntnally  equal  to  the  tiun  ol  one  another'i 
allqnot  park— .JmieuUi,  Pr^tuUf.  Anti- 
coHa  la  nentive;  /rimdly  la  poilllTe:  ami- 
uMa  almMy  Impllea  a  degree  ol  triendahip 
aach  aa  that  we  do  not  wlih  to  dlaagree 
with  thoM  with  whom  we  an  on  omfeoUi 

are  ol  an  active  chaimctar.  that  we  have 

mon  lore(aln/Uie  relatloD.'-Sni.  Friendly, 
peaceablCL  barmonloiu. 
jGlllMUallBH  (amik-a-bl-nea).  n.  Theona- 
Uty  ol  being  nnicable,  peaceable,  Mendly. 
"dlapoMd  to  peaoe:  adlvo*IU(*>  *«  Pie- 
rre peace  aniT&ieDdahlpi  Mendllr — 


Ih  haimony;  without 
' — '«  waa  omteaNv 


AmlM  (am'lBl  n.    [O  Fr   amif,  and.  Ft. 

amiBt,  Irom  L.  amictia.  an  upper  or  outer 
ganuent.  from  itmisui,  am^fibm.  to  wrap 
round — pteflx  am.  around,  and  .^oino.  jac- 
tion,  to  throw,]  Something  wrapped  nrand 
a  pemn ;  Bpeclflcally.  (a)  a  flowing  cloak 
lonnetly  worn  by  prieata  and  pilgtima. 

wShTim^i Spu^baldrick  bound. 

(b)  An  oblong  piece  or  itrlp  of  flne  linen, 
with  an  embroidered  apparel  aawed  upon 

worn  under  the  alb  by  prieata  of  the  Boman 
lioUc  Church  when  eogaged  In  Ui< 
>  of  the  maaa     It  waa  originally  Ii 
ly  placed  on  the  bead  till  theotkei 


o  be  referred  Ita 


•emblad  a 
poaltlon  on  uie  nt 
later  >ymbol)>m  ai 


Amlot  {am'lktl,  n.     Bame  aa  ,lmi«. 
Amtcni  OnrlB  (a-ml'lioi  kn'ri.^), ».  (L.)  In 

who  Inforuu  the  Judge  of  an  errot  he  baa 
noticed  or  makn  any  nieful  iuggeitlon. 
AinU,  Amidst  |a-mld',  a-midat^  prvp.  [Fre- 

amiddt.  amvtdtt;  the  t  haa  been  tacked  on 
aa  in  aga\ntt ;  the  «i  is  an  adverijlal  genlt. 
termination.   S«e MID, M1DI>l.k. Ac |  fnthe 

paved  by;  mingled  with;  siuodh.  ..Imul  It 
uaed  chledy  In  poetry.  'Placed  far  amid 
themelam^holymaln.'  Thantron.  •Amidit 
thepirilen.'    Sfiifon. 

Amldo,  Amine  (ani'id.  am'in),  n.  In  ehem. 
naznet  given  to  a  ■eriei  of  ulta  produced 
by  the  tubitltuUon  of  elementa  or  radical! 
for  the  hydrogen  atoma  of  ammonia :  often 
uied  aa  tennuiatloni  of  the  name*  of  inch 
aalta  When  theae  hydrogen  atomi  are  re- 
placed by  and  radlcala,  the  aalti  are  called 
amidet,  aa  NH,CiH,0  (acetamide) ;  while 
If  the  replacing  radicals  are  batit,  the  aalta 
an  termed  amma,u  >'H,K  (potaaaamlne) 
and  \H,C,g,  (ethylamlnel 

AmMilL  Amldlns  (am'ld-ln),  n.  (C^^iO^) 

tnuiBparent.  white  at  yellowlBh-whlte,  In- 
odorous, ioftipld.  and  very  Iri&hle.  It  fonoB 
the  toluble  or  gelatlnoua  part  of  starch. 
Amldomn  (a-Dld'A-Jen),  n,  [Arnide,  and 
Gr.  fenna6,  to  produce —  the  generator  of 
amidea.]  A  bulfylng  principle  compoaad 
of  two  equlvalenta  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
nitrogen  (KH^    It  haa  notlieen  iaoUted, 


may  be  traced  In  tiie  eo 


compound  of  aoetum  and  amidtgtn;  petaa- 
nmine.  of  potaaalnm  and  madogtn. 

Amldihlpi  (a-mld'ahlpa},  adv.  In  or  to- 
wanlB  l£e  middle  or  the  middle  line  ol  ■ 
ship;  aa.  to  put  the  helm  smidaAtjia. 

Amidinnl(a^mld'w«rd),itdv.  Towardathe 
middle  line  of  a  ship. 

Amttda  (am-riilEX  H.  pi  A  family  of  re- 
cent gancdd  Hahea,  approaching  more  cleecly 
than  the  other  fandUeB  ol  the  order  to  the 
ordinary  bony  Dihea.  The  akin  la  covered 
with  amall,  thin,  rounded  Bcalea.  coeted 
with  enamel,  and  the  caudal  An  la  scarcely 
unsymmetricaL  The  apedss  of  thla  famllr, 
which  are  lew  in  number,  inhabit  the  D«tll 
watera  of  Amerioa.  One  ol  the  laigest  la 
the  Amia  ealva. 

Amllene  (am'll-f  n).  n.    Same  aa  ^niilnif. 

ainlw      See  AMIDX 

Amlrta-mScO.n.  Same  aa  Anir  (which  seel 

Amlnat(am'i-nl),>i.  AnadmltaL  SeeAa- 

Amis  I  (amis),  iL    Auamice.    ^witsrr.    »ee 


aa.  It  may  not  be  oi 


>d  only  M  a  indlcala: 
■sto^ad^M. 


— T^banef  omte.tobepaaaableoranltable; 
to  be  pretty  lair;  to  be  not  so  very  bad  ttttv 
all:  a  phrase  used  to  eipreaa  appravai,  but 
not  In  a  very  emphatic  way.    [Colloq.] 

lln  a  faulty  manner;  contrary  to  pnpt  lety, 
tnith.  law,  or  monllly. 

ftmlu  t  (a-ml>'),  n.     Faolt ;  wrong.     ■  ttanie 


Amiadble  (a^mls-l-blV  a.  [L  oanssiMlis.  ] 
Cauble  of  being  or  liable  lobe  lott  [Ban.] 
AaUMlOBl  (a-ml'shon),  n.     [I.  amittio. 

to  send.)    Loaa.   Mmiuiiinof  thelrcharch 
membership.-    Dr.  H.  Mon. 
Amltl^nilt).i.t    [Laimtfe,  toloee.]    To 

AmltT  (ara'l-tO.  n  [Fr.  amtM.  0.  Fr.  amuU, 
Pr.  amisUC;  from  a  LL  a-miduu  (used  in- 
stead of  Claaa  L  amidtia,  triendahipj.  rTDm 
amieua.  a  friend,  from  ano,  to  love.]  Yijead- 
ahlp.  In  a  general  lenae ;  harmony ;  good 
underBtandlng,  especially  between  natloiu; 
political  friendship ;  aa,  a  tnaty  of  owsafy 


BTN.  Barraony, 
ship,  good-will. 

from  the  earlieat 


a.  allectioo.  fitend- 

n.  [A  word  probably  lomind 
-'  sound  uttered  by  an  Ib- 

icoguised  In  the  name  for 


tmm&  (ara'ma),  •>.   (Qr.  aband.]    A  girdle 

amiTifn  (am'mBD).  n.    [Contr.  from  a.  auU- 

bm^At,  duty.  oRlcs  Bee  Ambusapor.]  An 
officer  who,  in  Bwltaerland  and  In  book 
parta  of  Qennany.  eioRiaea  Judicial  fiusc- 
Uons  In  a  limited  dlitrict  of  oountry. 

4mml  (am'me),  n.  (Gr.  amiut,  aaod.]  A 
genua  of  umbelllferouB  planta,  growing  in 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  having  tl^ 
habit  of  the  carrot,  bnt  with  the  aato' 
petals  ol  the  umbel  very  large.  Tliay  mrv 
sometimes  called  bi^iop-inttdi.  None  of 
thetn  are  natives  of  Britain,  our  bishop- vevd 
being  the  jEgopodxv-i^  podttffrari^  othcr- 
wiee  celled  gontatort 

immbmlt  (am'nd-ral),  n.    1.  AdmirmL— ft.  A 


t,  her;       pine,  pin;      uAte,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  hull;       oil,  pound ;       U.  Be  abtme;      J,  Be  fry. 
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SI  (UB'BlU  *-  [SHAxnm.]  AnuBloa. 


fur  ne-ttoat  or  doUM,  ud  lot  tU  thoM 
■n^rtuOMwmiwd  at  nondad  ud  IsohIi 
cuBiiaeiad  fnbi*  Uka  ooUIe.    S«  OouTB. 

MDd.  kn/dtrwH.  iold.)     ■   -" " 

NiaM.  iDond   Ui   Ocmur 
ikar  rallow  putldw.    ' 
pvmd  It  lua  bean  uaad  to  _.. 
wnui«  to  prannt  blottlas- 


M(UB'nfra»-(«i).iL  lar.B 


u  of  oKlo-  •    the  u 


■toaou  OabcL  tunUy  FatnmjrunidB  or 
rtuvnnUm.  cloaalr  Jllad  la  Uulanpnri 
Oaa  fhitUi  q«laa  b  known.  Uu  prida  w 
«iad-laBpf*TM.fcnneUalu):ltlioixuloD- 
allT  mal  with  In  ou  linin.  ohm  It  lodgia 
hiihaniDd. 


ABuaodytldc,  iub-order  AiucaiiUiuiJ ; 
■ud-fd  (wlilcb  M*> 
AmmoOftldM  lun-mMSrU-Mt.  n.  pi.   [Boa 
jmoDTTBi  ]    A  tvaUj  ot  AiBM,  nib-oidar 


ltol*lMdTM.ii'. 


ssv. 


imrt  or  Ubra.  nntj,!,  Uunm. 

■uit  VMialBtail, 

UU  Bid.  br  tha  priaiU  M  Mn  of  the  god. 

lor  oaHtoHia  aJiiiK  ]  A  mlseni  coulitl^ 
eC  a  tafdmaulphftta  of  aJ  uiDliu  and  unmon  L^ 
tmad  Is  tliio  flbnnu  lann  In  bRnm-coal 
la  Bohami^  la  France  It  la  manulactiiTed 
ndaavd  lor  poUili-alBm. 

bailiff  Bnt  obtained  t^bomliucaineU' dang 
atmr  tha  Tenpla  ij  Amman  in  Ubft^ 
(IB.)  Tb*  modem  nama  of  tba  ttlatiU 
■U^ah.  fonnarlr  ■>  called  (o  dirtlngabh  it 
mm  tbe  nme  Oiad  alkallw  It  U  >  fu. 
■iht  wm  Snt  prociired  In  that  Mate  br 
rrtoUer,  who  tanned  it  aOnUna  air.  He 
oMnlBed  It  tren  ml  -  ammonlae  br  the 
•nUM  of  Ibne.  br  which  mettiod  It  !•  yat 
■mnallj  prepared.  AnunooU  li  need  tor 
Buoj  porpoiea.  both  in  msdieloa  and  aden- 
■Htc  ehamlatrr:  not,  howerer,  in  tha  ■neou 
•tM^bnt  tmiBentlr  In  aolntiDa  In  water, 

war  IM  HqatOed  br  preaaon,  and  the  liquid 
■■aj  be  froiaa  bgr  Uw  auna  nwana.  It  mar 
be  wueued  natuallT  fmn  pntreaeent  ani- 
■u)  aatetancM.  and  ailHldallj  trom  the 
deattwrtln  dIatUlaUon  <d  otcanie  matter, 
•xeept  (bL  br  HbjectJBc  It  to  heat  In  Iron 
CTMsdan.  In  commerce  It  la  chleflr  nt 
bvB  tbe  dialUUtteo  a(  plt^oal  and  of  refOM 
■otmal  ■abetaima,  aodi  aa  bonea.  cUppfngi 
aad  BharlDC*  e(  bom,  hoof,  Ac.     It  may 

irtan  nllngen  i*  one  of  Ha  etemanla.  The 
■ ' ■ — tequBtltrof  ammonia 


er  [I  mi^iia  lie  tirapertlea  —.dmswiUaaii 
#■■■  amao«h  In  6»  pareat  lonn.    SeeAli- 


InlemaUT  while  and 


fnim  Africa  and  the  Seat, 
I.  eompoaed  of  tenia, 
llemallf  rellow ;  an 


and  a  naaaeooa  iweet  (aate,  toUowed  bjr  ■ 
bitter  one.  It  li  LnSainraahle.  aotuble  In 
water  and  ipliit  of  wina,  and  !■  need  In 

and  expectorant  In  cfiroolo  Mtwrt),  bron- 
ebltlD  aSecUoni,  and  aathma.  It  la  alao 
need  for  plaatera.— .dmmaxiaaiJ  liniar,  a 
product  of  the  dlatlltatlon  of  coal  In  gaa- 
woriu,  nanally  coDlalnlng  4  to  i  OL  of  am- 

AmnwniaaU  mO,  aaalt  foimBd  b;  the  anion 
of  ammonia  with  an  acid,  without  the  elltD- 
Inatlgn  of  hjdnwen.  dlReHng  in  Ihli  from 

lelal  for  the  hydrogenof 

Bdfr  AmlORUc,  a.) 

.         ifi'nl^n),  a.     BelaOng  to 

fl,r,,'«*,iLu«  aimuuaedSaH^of  AlFxanoiia, 
who  floutlehsd  at  the  end  of  tbcKcand  cen- 
tuTT,  and  waa  the  loander  of  the  Neopln- 
tonic  icbool  of  phllowiphr:  hli  moit  dliUn- 
nlihed  pupili  Ming  Longlam,  Orlgen,  and 

ImmanltB  {ara'mon-It),  H.  [KBaembllng  tha 
homaofJapltar^mtntm,  whole  italuei  were 
represented  with  nun's  horaalOaeDtthetoa- 
iirahelli  ot  an  aitenilve  genu  (Ammonltea) 
of  eiUnet  cephalopodoui  motioKi  (catUe- 
flihea),  family  Ammonltldia,  colled  In  a  plane 

Swell 


I  ridgea  atralght,  crooked,  or  nndnlalcd, 
and  In  aonw  caaea  aimed  with  projecting 
Inbercle*.    The  apedea  already 


leaciuedf 


IT.  Sometlmeac^lMAuiti 


...  .mon-in-de),  ti.  pi,    A 

cephalopoda  (cuttU-Dihee).  of  wblcb  the 
well-known  ammonite  !•  the  tjpe.  It  Ln- 
dndea  the  genera  Ooniatltea,  Ceratllea,  Am- 
modllea,  Bcaphitei,  Hamitet.  and  athen 
They  are  the  moat  chaiacleiiiUc  moUiuci 
of  the  aecandary  rocki.     Bee  AHHORITk. 

CoptaiidnK  the  remalnaof  ammonltea;  ai. 

Ammonium  (am-ma'nl-am),  II  {SH»)  A 
name  glTen  to  tbe  bypothetlcal  baas  of^am- 
manla,  aoalogoni  to  a  metal,  u  pataaalam. 


I  be  completed,  an  amalgam  Ib 

Ich,  at  the  temperature  of  TO-  or 

.  It  ot  the  conifatence  of  batter, 

la  freeilnB-poInt  1*  a  Orm  and  crj^ 

maaa.    Tnla  ^'"■^ff^"*  la  anppoaed 


to  be  formed  ^  the  n 


i  approach  to 
t  the  cmrent 


turdngen.  the  two  latter  eaeiuilDg  aa  gaa  In 
the  propartionB  expreaaed  by  ttielr  atomic 
wei^la,  namely.  Hand  NH|.— JmnunHBn 
toaw.  emnpoondj  repreientmg  one  oi  more 
moleculea  of  hydrate  of  ammonium.  In 
which  mono-  or  poly-atomle  radleala  replace 
the  whole  or  part  of  tha  hydrogen,  aa  Iodide 
ot  tetnthyllixDi  N  <R,HiU. 
Ammmalimtl  (Biii.mou-l'a-ret).n.  Inekmi. 
one  of  certain  lappoaed  compoanda  ot  am- 
tnoola  and  a  pure  maUJ.  or  an  o>lde  of  a 

Anunoplllla  (^a-moTl-laX  •>,  [Or.  arniwi, 
aand,  and  phtU>4,  a  loTer.]  1.  A  genui  of 
Knaiei  growins  on  the  aandy  ttiorei  of 
Earope  and  North  America  ^  tha  lea-reed. 

mat-weed,  or  >ea-bent)  giowi  on  aandy  aea- 


ahoiea.  and  la  eitanalTaty  emplored  In  Nor- 
tolk  and  Holland  for  pnaer?1ng  the  iborw 
from  iwwMii^  of  the  aea,  aa  It  aerwa  to  bind 
down  the  laad  by  Ita  long  matted  rtiUomei. 
It  la  alao  manutactund  into  door-mata  and 
floor-brualMt,     In  tha  Hebrldat  It  It  made 


0,  to  fortify]  Mill- 
tore*  or  proTlalona  for  attack  or  de- 
In  modeni  utage  the  ilgnlflcallon  ii 


S-il-aXn,     (Or.  o,  pri..,and 

/,]    lSiMd.lo«o/ memoir. 

^  (am'DM-tll,  n.    [L.  amaieHia,  from 

Or.  annlilia.  obllrlon  — a,  not,  and  mot 
maa.  to  remember.  1  An  act  of  obllTton ;  a 
general  pardon  ot  the  otlencea  ot  >ub]ecla 
agalngl  the  gonnment,  or  the  proclamation 
en  iuch  pardon. 


but  rough  on  tbe  outalde:  It  growi  out  frc 
the  free  marglna  ot  the  blaitailFrm,  whl 
oltlmalaly  meet  In  the  middle  line  ot  t 
bellj.— t.  In  kit  a  thin,  lainl-tniniparei 
gelulnona  dnld.  In  which  the  embryo  of 
•eed  la  anqiended  when  It  dnt  sppean,  ai 
by  which  the  embryo  la  euppoied  lo 
nonrlihed  In  ita  early  fttagei. 
tmnlM  (am'nl4a).  n.  Same  a>  Amnion. 
(am-nl-Dtlk).  a.  1.  Pertaining 
m :  contained  In  the  amnion ;  i 
otte  fluid.— t  A  term  applied 
apa  ot  Tertebratai  (reptllea,  bin 


tiotit  titiald. 

tetui  floala  inapended  by  the  unihllical  cord. 
AmolMl  (a-mS^),  n.  [Or  nmoiM,  change.) 
A  mlcroaoople  genni  of  rhlBopodout  Proto- 
loa,  of  which  A  difiutnt  common  In  all 
our  freih-water  ponde  and  dltchea,  la  the 

which,  when  placed  under  the  mlcroecope. 

bod^  oatlntoflnger-llke  procesava  orfWeuff o- 

orgraapapaitlcleaot  food.  Tbeie  proceiaea 
Riit  be  protraded  from  any  portlun  of  the 
body,  and  are  freely  puthed  out  and  aa 
freely  withdnwn  again,  or  merged  with  tbe 
general  pretopla«mlc  matter  of  the  body. 
From  thai  continually  altering  Ita  ihapa  It 

ofui  are  aaoally  perceived,  and  certain  clear 
epacia,  termed  nmfracliJirmicki.  from  their 
iihlblUng  rhythm' 


KV 


latlon,  mayalBo  be 
aba'e  body  ii  dif- 


codiE  jubABOtt  and     food     aelzed 

paeudnpadla  ti  engulfed  within  the  aoft 
aareode  body  and  by  any  portion  of  Ita  iur< 

w.  wlgi    wh.  »Alg;    ah,  aiure.— See  KIT. 
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face,  the  apertures  by  which  the  food  ia 
taken  in  closing  up  immediately  after  recep- 
tion of  the  nutriment  k  clear  space  forms 
round  each  food  particle  after  it  has  been 
received  into  the  oody,  and  the  particle,  if 
digestible,  is  slowly  dissolved,  the  clear 
space  left  for  a  short  time  after  digestion 
being  termed  a  vacuo2tf.  Reproduction  takes 

Elace  in  several  ways;  as,  by  fission,  where- 
y  an  amoeba  simply  divides  into  two  por- 
tions, each  of  which  becomes  a  distinct  ani- 
malcule ;  or  by  a  single  pseudopodium  de- 
taching itself  from  the  parent  body,  «nd 
developing  into  a  separate  amcaba.  Several 
other  species  have  been  described. 

Axn<BlMBll2n(am-d-bd'um),n.  [L.amoebamm 
(eannen\  from  Or.  amo%ba4os,  alternate, 
from  tmoibi^  change,  an  answer,  from 
atneibO,  to  change.]  A  poem  in  which  per- 
sons are  represented  as  speaking  alternately, 
as  in  the  third  and  seventh  eclogues  of 
VirgU. 

AmoBbea  (am-6-bd'aX  n,  pL  An  order  of 
Eliizopoda,  of  which  the  genus  Amoeba  is  the 
type.    Set  Amoeba. 

AmoBl)eail(am-£-be'anXa.  [SeeAJKXBJBUM.] 
Alternately  answering  or  responsive.  'Amat- 
bean  verses  and  the  custom  of  vying  .  .  . 
by  turns.'    J.  WarUm. 

AmCBbean  (am-S-bS'an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  the  order  Amoebea. 

AnUBbOld  (a-m^oid),  a.  [Amaha  (which 
seeX  and  Or.  eidot,  resemblance.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  amoeba;  as, 
anuxbcid  masses. 

AmCBbOllB  (a-md'hus).  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
the  genus  Amoeba;  resembling  the  amoeba 
in  structure. 

Amok  (a-mokO.  n.    Same  as  Amuck. 

AmollUon  t  (am-o-li'shonX  n.  [L.  amoHtio, 
ainolitionit,  from  amolior,  to  remove— a, 
from,  and  tnoliar,  to  move.  ]  A  putting  away ; 
removal. 

ATnATnufw  (a-md'mum),  n.  [Or.  amdmon; 
Ar.  hamauma.  from  hamma,  to  warm  or 
heat;  the  heating  plant]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Zingiberacen,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates,  and  remarlcable  for  the  pungency 
and  aromatic  properties  of  their  seeds. 
Various  si)ecies  yield  cardamoms  and  grains 
of  paradise  (which  see).  Some  have  been 
introduced  into  our  hothouses  as  ornamental 
plants  because  of  their  handsome  flowers. 

Amone8t6,t  v.t.  To  admonish;  to  advise. 
Chaucer. 

Amonff,  Amongst  (a-mung',  a-mungstO. 
prep.  [A. Sax.  amang,  onmang^gemang,  from 
mengant  to  mingle;  O.K  amonqe,  anwnafs, 
amongeet,  the  ee  being  an  adverbial  genitive 
termination,  and  the  t  tacked  on.  Comp. 
amidet.  See  MlNOUL]  1.  Mixed  or  mingled 
with;  in  or  into  the  midst  of;  in  or  into  the 
number  of;  as,  tares  among  wheat 

Blessed  art  thou  amongr  women.        Luke  L  aS. 

I  alwajrs  thought 
It  wms  both  impious  and  unnatural 
That  such  Immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reiffn  awu^M;^  professors  of  one  faith.  ShoA. 

2.  In  the  power  of,  or  by  the  action  of,  all 

iointly,  or  one  or  other  of  the  number;  as, 
know  you  have  the  purse  among  you. 

You  have  amotig  you  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent 
lady.  Shak. 

Amontillado  (a-mon'til-i&''ddX  n.  [Sp]  A 
drv  kind  of  sherry  of  a  light  colour,  highly 
esteemed  by  connoisseurs. 

AmoradO  t  (am-o-rtt'dd},  n.  [Sp.  pp.  of  amo- 
rar,  L.  amOf  to  love;  the  word  is  similar  to 
inamorata,  inamorato.]    A  lover. 

Mark  Antony  was  both  a  courageous  soldier  and 
a  passionate  amprado.  Old  tract. 

Amoroan  (am-d-rg'an),  n.  One  of  a  sect  of 
Oemaric  doctors  or  commentators  on  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud. 

Amoret,  Amorette  (am'o-ret.  am-o-retO.  n. 
[Fr.  amourette,  a  love-intrigue;  It  amoretto, 
a  little  love  or  cupid ;  dim.  from  L.  amor, 
love,  from  amo,  to  love.]  L  A  trifling  love 
affair;  a  slight  amour.— 2.  A  lover;  a  person 
enamoured. 

When  amortts  no  more  can  shine. 

And  Stella  own  she's  not  dirine.     T.  IVarton. 

3.  A  love-knot  —  4.  A  love-song  or  love- 
sonnet.  'His  amorett  and  his  canzonets, 
his  pastorals  and  his  madrigals  to  his  Phyllis 
and  his  Amaryllis.'    Heywood. 

AmorettO  (am-o-ret'toX  n.  A  person  enam- 
oured; a  lover. 

The  amcrttt*  was  wont  to  take  his  stand  at  one 
place  where  sat  his  mistress.  Gaytcn. 

Amorevoloast  (am-o-rev'o-IusXo.  [L.  amor. 


love,  and  vclo,  to  wish.]    Full  of  love  or 
benevolence;  kind;  charitable 

He  would  leave  it  to  the  Princesse  to  show  her  cor> 
dial  and  amortv»i«MS  affectiou.  S/.  HaeJut. 

Amorist  (amVristX  n.  [L.  anwr,  love.]  A 
lover;  a  gallant;  an  inamorato.  '  The  pen 
of  some  vulgar  amorut.*    MUton. 

A-momlng8  (a-mor'ninm).  adv.  [Prefix  a, 
on,  and  mornings,  which  here  is  probably 
the  adverbial  genitive,  not  the  pluraL]  In 
the  mornings. 

Such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A 'mornings.  Beau.  &-  Ft. 

Amorosa  (am-d-rd'sa),  n.  [It]  An  amorous 

or  wanton  woman. 

I  took  them  for  amorosas,  and  violators  of  the 
bounds  of  modesty.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Amoroso  (am-O-rO'sO),  n.  [It,  from  amor, 
love.]    A  man  enamoured;  a  lover. 

It  is  a  gibe  which  an  neathen  puts  upon  an  amoroso, 
that  wastes  his  whole  time  in  dalliance  upon  his  mis- 
tress, viz.  that  love  is  an  idle  man  Is  business. 

B/.  Hacket. 

Amoroso  (am-d-rO'.  6),  adv.  [It]  In  tntme, 
tenderly;  amorously;  in  a  manner  expressive 
of  love:  resembling  afetuoeo,  but  somewhat 
bolder  and  more  spirited. 

Amorous  O^n'or-us),  a.  [Fr.  amoureux.  It 
amoroeo,  L.L.  amoronu,  L.  amor,   love.] 

1.  Inclined  to  love;  having  a  propensity  to 
love,  or  to  sexual  enjoyment;  loving;  fond; 
as,  an  amorous  disposition.  '  So  amorous  is 
Nature  of  whatever  she  produces.'  Dryden. 
'  Princes  am^irous  of  their  chiefs. '  Chapman. 

2.  In  love;  enamoured:  usually  with  q/*,  for- 
merly sometimes  with  on. 

The  am'rcut  master  owned  her  potent  eyes.  P»  ior. 
Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero.       Shak. 

8.  Pertahiing  or  relating  to  love;  produced 
by  love;  indicating  love.  *  Amorous  delight.' 
UilUm.  'Amorous  airs.'  Waller.  — Syv. 
Loving,  fond,  tender,  passionate. 

Amorously  (am'or-us-liX  adv.  In  an  amor- 
ous manner;  fondly;  lovingly. 

Amorousness  (am^or-us-nesXn.  The  quality 
of  being  amorous  or  inclined  to  love,  or  to 
sexual  pleasure;  fondness;  lovingnees. 

Amorpna  (a-mor'faX  n.  [Or.  a,  neg.,  and 
morpni,  form.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 
Leguminosn ;  bastard  indigo.  The  species 
are  shrubs  of  moderate  site,  having  pendu- 
lous branches  and  long  clusters  of  blue- 
violet  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  America. 
A.  fruticosa,  the  commonest  species  in 
European  ntrdens,  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  1724  The  inhabitants  of  Caro- 
lina are  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  a 
coarse  sort  of  indigo  from  its  young  shoots. 

Amorphism  (a-mor'flzmX  n.  state  of  being 
amorphous  or  without  shape ;  specifically, 
a  state  of  being  without  crystallization,  even 
in  the  minutest  particles,  as  in  glass,  opal, 
<tc. 

AmorphOtSd  (a-mor-fd'td),  n.  pi  [Or.  amor- 
phdtos,  formless— a,  without,  and  morphi, 
sliape.]  In  astron.  stars  not  formed  into 
any  constellation,  and  so  not  constituting  a 
portion  of  any  symmetrical  figure. 

Amorphous  (a-mor'fus),  a.  [Or.  amorphos 
—a,  neg., and  morphi, form.]  1.  Havingno 
detemmiate  form;  of  irregular  shape.  Kir- 
wan.— 2.  Having  no  regular  structure;  spe- 
cifically, being  without  crystallization,  even 
hi  the  minutest  particles,  as,  glass  and  opal 
are  amorpAoiw.— 8.  Of  no  iMurticular  kind  or 
character;  formless;  chaimcterless;  clumsy. 

Scientific  treatises  .  .  .  are  not  sddom  rude  and 
amorfhous  in  style.  Hare. 

Amorphosoa  (a-mor^fd-zd^a),  n.  p{.  [Or.  a, 
without,  morphe,  shape,  and  zdon,  a  living 
creature.]  Lit  shapeless  animals;  specifi- 
cally, a  term  applied  to  some  of  the  lower 
groups  of  animals,  as  the  sponges  and  their 
allies,  which  have  no  regular  symmetrical 
structure.    BlainviUe. 

Amorphy  (a-moi'fi),  n.  [See  Amorphous.] 
Irregularity  of  form;  deviation  from  a  deter- 
minate shape.  'His  epidemical  diseases 
being  fastidiosity,  amorphy,  and  oscitation.' 
Swifi.    [Bare.] 

A-morrowt  (a-moi'd),  adv.    See  A-morwb. 

Amort  (a-mortO,  a.  A  word  used  only  in 
the  phrase  all  amort = half -dead,  depressed, 
spiritless,  r^vdless.  Nares  thinks  the 
pnrase  a  corruption  of  a-la-mort,  but  it  is 
more  probably  the  adv.  all  and  the  Norm. 
amort,  dead. 

How  fares  my  Kate?    What,  sweeting,  aUamortt 

ShaM. 
She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
all  amort.      Keats. 

Amortisation,  Amortlsement  (a-mor'tiz- 
a^shon,  a-mortiz-mentX  f^     [L.i-  amorti- 


satio,  Fr.  afnortutsement,  mortmain.]  L  Tlie 
act  or  right  of  alienating  lands  or  tenements 
to  a  corporation  in  mortmain.— 2.  The  ex- 
tinction of  debt,  especially  by  a  sinking  fund. 

Amortise  (a-mor'tiz),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  amor- 
tized; ppr.  amortizing.  [Norm.  Fr.  amortit- 
er;  L.L  amortisare,U}  sell  in  mortmain— 
Lad, to, and morf,t}iortir, death.  SeeMosT- 
MAIH.]  L  In  law,  to  alienate  in  mortmain, 
that  is,  to  sell  to  a  ooriMration,  sole  or 
aggr^ate,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  and 
their  successors.  See  MoRTMAilt.— 2.  To 
extinguish,  as  a  debt,  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund. 

A-morw^ft  adv.    On  the  morrow. 

A-morwe,  when  the  day  began  to  spring. 
Uprose  our  hoste.  Canterbury  Taies. 

Amotion  (a-md'shonX  n.  [L.  amotio,  from 
amo/veo,  amotum.  See  Amotk]  l.t  Re- 
moval; ejection.— 2.  In  law,  deprivaticm  of 
possession  or  office;  the  removid  of  an  officer 
or  member  of  a  coTjMration. 

The  cause  of  his  amoiien  is  twice  mentkmed  by 
the  Oaford  antiquary.  T.  H^mrtom. 

Amount  (a-mount\  v.i.  [O.Fr.  amonter, 
to  advance,  ascend,  increase;  Norm.  Fr. 
amont,  upwards,  up  the  stream— a,  to,  and 
monter,  to  mount,  from  mont,  L.  moms, 
montis,  ahilL  Comp.  avale,  from  L.  od.  to, 
and  vaUis,  a  valley.  ]  1. 1  To  get  up;  ascend; 
and  hence,  to  depart  'When  the  Laike  doth 
fjrrst  amounte  on  high.'    H.  Peaekam. 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  straight 

5/rM«rv. 

2.  To  reach  a  certain  amount  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  particulars;  to  come  in  the  aggre- 
gate or  whola 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks..     SJkaJk. 

8.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend,  in  effect,  sub- 
stance^ influence,  or  the  like;  to  be  equirm- 
lent 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  rain  of  burineas; 
but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to  this,  chat 
more  might  have  been  done  or  sooner.         Batmm. 

[Swift  Joins  the  pp.  of  this  verb  with  wtu, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  transitive  verb. 
'  Whose  number  toas  now  amounted  to  SOO. '} 

Amount  (a-mountO,  n.  1.  The  sum  total  of 
two  or  more  particular  sums  or  quantities; 
the  aggregate;  as,  the  amount  of  7  and  9  ia 
16.— IThe  effect,  substance,  or  result;  the 
sum;  as,  the  evidence,  in  amount,  cornea  to 
this. 

Amour  (a-mOr"),  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  amor,  lore,  ] 
An  unlawful  connection  in  love;  a  love 
intrigue;  an  affair  of  gallantry.— .dvumr 
propre,  self-love;  self-conceit;  vanitv. 

Amourette  (am-or-etO,  n.  Same  as  Amoret, 

Amovalt  (a-mOv'al),  n.  Total  remoTmL 
'.<imoiMcU  of  insufferaole  nuisances.'  Svelyn, 

Amove  (a-mOvO,  v.t  [L  amoveo-a,  away, 
and  moveo,  to  move.]  L  In  law,  to  renkore. 
especially  from  a  post  or  station. 

Coroners  may  be  amoved  for  reasonable  caoac 

Sir  M.  Male 

2.t  To  move;  to  exdte;  to  affect 

At  her  so  piteous  cry  was  much  amotmd 

Her  champion  stout  Sjitnser-. 

Ampac  (am'pak).  n.  An  East  Indian  tree. 
which  yields  a  highly  odoriferous  reain.  and 
the  leaves  of  wmch  are  used  to  medicate 
baths.    It  is  a  species  of  Xanthoxylon. 

AmpelidaB(am-pen-d€)Ln.j»<.  [SeeAMPKua.] 
The  chatterers,  a  family  of  insessorial  or 
perching  birds,  having  a  wide  gape,  abort 
broad  and  slightly  arched  bill,  notched  at 
the  tip,  and  warp  hooked  claws.  Moat  of 
them  inhabit  tropical  America,  and  several 
are  distinguished  for  the  gozgeouaneaa  of 
their  plumage. 

AmpeUde»(am-pe1-id'6^X«»-P<^  [From  Or. 
ampelis,  ampelos,  a  vine.]  The  name  giren 
by  Endlicher  to  the  natural  order  of  planta 
called  Vitacen  (which  see). 

Ampellnn  (am-pel-fn^l  n.  pL  A  sub-family 
of  birds  of  the  family  Ampelida  or  chatter- 
ers.    See  AMPELIDJi,  AXPBLI3. 

AmpellB  (am'pel-is),  n.  [Or.,  a  kind  of  wAng- 
ing  bird.  ]  A  genus  of  perching  birds,  form- 
ing the  type  ox  the  family  Ampelidn  or  chat- 
terers, as  well  as  of  the  sub-family  or  sroQp 
Ampelinn.  This  genus  includes  the  Bohe- 
mian wax-wing  or  waxen  chatterer,  the  onlw 
chatterer  that  visits  Britain. 

Amptilte  (am 'pel-It X  n.  [Or.  ampeHUB,  a 
kind  of  earth  with  which  the  vine  iraa 
sprinkled  to  preserve  it  from  worm»--asia. 
pelos,  a  vin&]  A  species  of  black  earth 
abounding  in  pyrites,  so  named  tr<Mn  hav- 
ing been  used  to  Idll  insects  in  vines^  The 
name  Is  also  applied  to  cannel-coal  and  to 
some  kinds  of  schist 


Fite,  tiLr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       t&be,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;      f,  Sc  fey. 


AMPELOPSm 


*— t— 'T***  (unpsL-op'iU),!!.  lOr.  aiHptlo; 
B  nDi,ud«>fH.*ppeBruio,  membluicftj 
A  (MU  of  pluiu,  ut  ordir  ViUceia, 
■cJnlj  dlKliwiiktublB  trom  Villi,  ucept 
OmX  lb*  Oowen  havg  ■  Mug  ronsd  tbg  hua 
allkanaij.  >.  *(il*racu  lathe  VIteIdIu 
dwpcr.  ■  UiVtrowliia  cllmblDg  iliiab,  cul- 


f  <JJ-P 


3br 


A»M  Uula  Amp^  In  thli  Uworr  thi 
■uuokl  MUacUoD   ud   repolilon  of  t<r< 

■hctilCGBnuUclRalBlliiCpknUdto  Mct 
iMbwBDdlntlM  HOW  dlncllon  mund  tbi 
— f— '-  Ampkn  ooDcelrsd  Uwt  tha  mu 
DMickctbn  ol  Uw  ««ilti  K  tbe 


'  wllhia  I 


lit  or 


pUnet  p*nUal  to 

;iuD'Mr-i>Dd).  iL  IK  and,  L. 
i-liL  ud  bj  ItKlI  ud.1  A 
to  the  chuBctar  A.  whlcb  la 
amUnliig  tlia  lattai*  dI  tha 
uHi :  tha  aipraialuD  li,  or  was, 

Lm^i  [AGreahprapodtloa  mean- 
t.  on  both  ildM.  «c.,  aUled  to  L 
'     ■--»■--*■-■   "-L  ymA,  arrti, 


araond,  on  both 


S^^^^Ucl 


aldn,  In  two  reaoecta 
I  (am  B-«T-thrfl"aia),  n. 


km  itf  the  vatwbm  rnrniahM  an 

ft  (am-flb'l-alk  n.  pt     |0t.  ompAi- 
ig  ■  donbla  Ut«— OMfiAi,  both,  and 

1  lunn  an 

iHpintor 

, jDchl.BlraD- 

H  ttnn  and  laksa  ot 


. .         .  .    Bt  moat  uaturallatB, 

bo'vaTer,  tha  tarm  la  axtended  ao  aa  to  In- 
duda  all  — '— ■•  which  paaiaaa  both  gills 
and  tmn.  wbathar  at  dJffereDt  atagca  o( 
tlHfr  ailalMin  or  abnoltuwoui^.  Vj  tbli 
I  laaalfli  alim  Dotonljlha  abova  ti'DT  nnera, 

Ac.  wUchteattlwhrflUif&lnsIha  tad- 
pole ilala,  awl  b^  lon^  Id  llHtr  mon  mature 
■ad  patfeci  (onn.  ara  Inetoded,  Id  fepular 
Isia  ottaa^  aaala.  walnua^  crocwUle^  and 
sUmt  "■'—*'-  lubaUUns  or  traqaentlDg 
water,  in  ofMa  called  amphlbkma.  thoDgn 
Buo*  M  thOB  can  breattie  nndsr  vatar. 
iaM«l(un-IUrt-al.i       - 


PertaUnc  to  ampfa 
TA^aS^Saa.  dl 


d  (am-am-o-loj'^-al).  a 


■IfHiuit  oi  ulonl  hlaloiT  which  t 
vfUaAmphibU. 

au.]    1  A  lann  apoUed  to  ■otmali  whicb 
h«*(  tba  pont  of  LtIbc  in  two  olomaDti. 


JUlMit  (iacca  of  Ihalr  eilaUiKe,  aa  In  the 
^Maof  trogi:  appUed  In  popoUr  uaaga  tn 


AnpUldOtUIMH  (am-ab'l-ai-nBa),  n.     The 

Saallty  of  being  amphibloui:  ability  to  Uts 
itwoelementa:  the  qualltf  of  partaking  ot 
two  nituraa. 
AwphlWuiH  fam-Al 


, , I'fl-bOD.n.  [Or 

amphibolat,  eqiiliocal  ]  A  name  gtiim  b] 
BaUjr  and  aoma  other  mlneralogliti  tohom 
blaDda,  from  iti  reHmblaace  Eaaiigite,  toi 
lAlch  It  mar  nadUj  be  mlaUken. 


lUng  am: 
An^boUto  (am. 


AmpbltolOCliNa  (am-flb'o-loj" 
or  pertaining  to  amphibology; 
loaning;  amblgaoua-     'Doubtfal 


I'O-IU).  n.  {Amylliballl 
iblende;  trap,  orgnen- 
n.  o.    Of 


lAibitlcaieai  aipraHlona.*    Jer.  Taytor. 
l^UbolOBiO&lly  (am-ab'o-Iorik-al-ll), 

odi.    Wlthadouhtlulmeaohig 
AllipUbOlOB7  (am-O-bol-D-Ji).  n.    [Gr.  om- 

phuioioff\a — amphi.  In  two  wan.  balli,  to 

throw,  and  topiv.  dltconraa.l    A  phnue  or 

dlacouTH  iUKcptlbla  of  two  Interprelatlona; 

and  hence,  a  pbtue  ot  uncertain  meaning. 

"■    '  '-  -■ -"iphlbologj  in  tha 


Romao< 


:  'Alo  I 


gua^  nMom  adnilta  o 
an  Engllih  example  ae 

Amphlbolold  ( 


imphiboli 


'^ri 


)ld),  n. 
.lorabler- 

AnphltWlOlu  (ani-!^l-iu).  a.  (Oi 
bctoi—amphi  and  iialU.  to  Blrike. 
guoiu;  equltocaL    [Bare.] 

Now  naed  onlj  la  kfic  as  applied  to  a 
tanco  laBcaptibla  of  two  meanlnga. 


AiiiiilllbOlT(Bm-Bb'o-U}.n.  [Ot.  amphiMia 
— anwAi,  both  waya,  and  baUe,  to  itrike,] 
Ambliulty  of  meaning.     [Kare.) 

AmpUlinwtl,  AmpUbridiys  (am'n-tirali, 
ui-flb^a-kla),  n.  [fir.  ampAi.  on  boUi  aldea, 
and  bracAi/i.  ahoril  In  pmi.  a  foot  ol  three 
•yllsbiM,  the  ndddie  one  long,  the  mat  and 
lait  ihort;  aa,  UMrf,  In  Latin. 

AnpUaTplCL  Amphicarpooa  (am-a-klr'- 
plk,  ara-B-UFpua),  a.  [Or.  amphi.  In  two 
wari,  two,  and  tarvtv,  rmlt.]  In  hot  poB- 
acMln^  two  klnda  of  frnlt,  aluier  in  reipact 
-*  * " —  if  ripening. 


njan 


[Gt. 


amplii,  on  both  aldi  .  ... 

A  geniu  of  foaall  ganoid  Bahes  wanting  ab- 
dominal Bna  The  doraal  and  Tenlral  mar- 
S  project  like  aplnoa.  They  are  conBned 
irbonlforoite  ttrata. 

AmpblMaloua,  Aiiii)hlo(»Ilan<ain-fl  -liaua. 

—  -  -""  --,),  a.  [Or.  Bmp*i.  at  both  endt, 
ollow.]  In  phytiat.  applied  to 
Ich  are  donbly  concave  or  hol- 

ct  Crocodllla 


m-B->«^l-u 


AmpUctyonlC  (am  Ili'tl-on-'lli).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Uie  »iiguit  council  or  league  ol  Am- 

Ampblctyom  (sm  Bli'll-oni).n  pi.  (Qr.  a«- 

eittycwi-dwellBr.  around,  neighbonn.l 
(Trvcian  an/ia.  an  aiaembly  or  council  of 
depntlaa  from  the  different  itataa  of  Oreeoe 
Ten  or  twelve  italea  were  repreaanted  In 
thia  auembly.  which  aat  alternately  at 
Thannopylie  and  at  Delphi. 
AnpUdronr  (am-Bk'tl-on-a  n.  The 
phictyonlc  League  or  CouncU.an  aaaocU 


AmpUeron  (am-Bi'l-on).  n,  [Or.  omp*i, 
Implying  doubt,  and  kj^i,  a  dog.  1  A  Urga 
foiailcarnlvoroaaqaadruped.  ao  called  from 
lU  (eetb,  which  combine  the  chaiactera  of 


tboee  of  the  doga  (Canlda)  and  bean  (Ur- 
aids).  It  DOGun  prtDClpally  in  the  mlocene 
teitiary  formallou. 

Aiiipl)ld,linpbMe<*m'lldXn.  lOr.amjAi. 
la  two  wayi,  and  eidat,  form,  appearance.] 
A  term  given  by  fierullu*  to  compounda 
cotiaiatlng  of  two  anlphlda^  oxidea,  aeJen- 

Ing  ihne  d  Iflarent  elemanta.  aa  diatlngultbed 
from  AalDLd  compounda  Bee  Haloid. 
Amphldiia  (am'fl-dlakX  n.  (Or.  ampAj,  at 
bolhendB.BndiIul:oi,Bquolt,a  round  pUte.j 
In  uoJ.  one  of  the  apicutei  which  aurround 
the  reprodncUva  gemmulet  of  Spongllla. 
ratambllDg  two  toothed  Mheela  united  by 

AmphldromlnKam-fl-droni'lk-alXa.   [Or. 

ning]'  Of  or 'pertaining  to'  tha  anoieat 

wbea  a  child  received  Ita  name,  and  10 
termed  from  the  Infant  being  carried  round 
the  hearth  preparatory  to  being  named  Sir 
T  Brovmtr 
Amphldnrii  {am-a-dU'nX  >>.  lA  corruption 
ol  ainpM'Uura  (which  aae).]  In  the  Cr«t 
Ch.  the  veil  or  curtain  opening  to  the  dwarf 
folding  doon,  and  leparaling  the  cbancel 
from  the  rest  ol  the  chorcb.  It  coireaponda 
to  the  eanuUtuof  Soman  Catholic  churchea 


When  the  prieat  haa  paaied  tbrough  the 
folding  doom  the  curtain  la  drawn  acroaa, 
■o  that  whUM  omcUllng  at  the  altar  he  li 
hidden  from  the  congre^tatlon.  Several 
Umeadnrbig  the  larvice  the  cnrtain  la  drawn 
back  to  allow  the  prieat  to  come  forward 
and  read  certain  portiona  of  the  aarrlcea 
outtlda  the  folding  dooia. 
Ampblfanunu  (am-ag'a-mui),  a.  [Or. 
amohi.  Implying  donbt.  and  namot,  aiifh 

onymouj  wllh  rryptwamova. 
AmphlcwtrlA  (am-B-gaa'trl-a).  n.  pJ.     [Or. 
BmpAi,around,and(MWr,itomach.|    The 
Imperfect  leaiei  or  ao-cilled  ttlpulet  oa  the 

Amphlgwtn  (am-B-je-ao),  a  (Or.  ompAi, 
around;  and  pf,  the  earth.]  Extending  over 
all  the  lonea  «  the  alobc^  from  the  tropio 
to  either  polar  loclualTe.     Dana, 

Amplllnil  (trn'O-Jen),  n  [Or.  anuiAi, 
■ronndT  and  gmaat,  to  prodnca,  ^om 
'    to  ha  fonned.)    A  plant  which 


hai  no  jlatlnct  a... 
growth  or  developmen 
on  -H  aldea,  aa  the  Ucheiu. 

(am'n-JtoX  B 

-•—•— -'•i(whlchai 


by  11 


■re. 


the  othen  long,  aa  In  tittUit :  the  oppoaite 
of  an  amphibrach. 

AlBphlOXU«,  AmplllOSlIlJ  (am-a-oka^-df, 
am^-oka-rm),  n.  pt     Tha  only  family  of 


a,  lAan;  th,  CUn: 


AMPHIOXUS 


phaTTDfo-bnuichiid  flih« 
darasl  chord,  pulimtlni:  i 
jd  m  bninchwl 


le  heart,  and  m  bntnchTiI  uc  In  tlia  civitf  of 
-laoaopWiu.  ThaamplilaDuiaUif  tTpe. 
bnpbiCHCiU  (u>i'fl-ok>^iia).  il  |Ot.  on^i, 
oDtKitbi<<la.aBd«iu,  Aup,  bMSUH  the 
■nlraalliihiTpBtbotheiid).]  An  uobuIdus 


teiHa,Kad  cantainlng  only  Uu  coDunoo  lanes- 
let  {Amfhtiattt  (ansiolaluf  or  BrancMot- 

tomaUmetalatunyititaotbatpeclea.  &ae 

BBANCaiOBTDKl. 

AlnpbipiMQBt  (jun'flp-nAit),  n  Oiu  of  the 
■mphlpnenita  (vhicb  we). 

ArapblpiMnsta  («m-Bp-na*u).  n,  pi  fOr. 
omuAi,  In  two  waT>,  anil  pnrS,  to  breathe.] 
A  foraier  ounB  of  a  anb^rder  o(  tailed 
amphibia,  retaining  thcdr  gill)  throogh  lUe. 

Ampblpml,  AmpUpode  (amtl-pod.  am'fl- 
poil),  n.    One  of  thE  imphlpoda  (which  lee). 

Amphlpoda  (am-flp'od-m).  n,  pi.  (Or. 
ampAi,  on  both  ildei.  nud  jnui,  podos,  - 
loot]    Au  order  of  the  leulle-eT-'  — ' 


cyUndrIca],  deitltnia  d  aoaleo,  and  divided 
Into  numeroba  anmlf  B«nnatta:  the  tall 
obtnae,  and  icarcel  j  to 

the  head,  wbenco  the ..  —  — 

equally  wet)  wtUiettherendtarenuwL  There 
an  leTeral  apsciai.  A.  JvUgiaina,  block, 
with  white  apoCa,  la  found  In  Gninea  and 
'     '  lam ;  and  A.  alba,  the  largnt  tpecfea, 


Braill.  Esnenlljr  in 


The  bodiel  of  tlieea 


upon  Uie  ildei;  the  eyei  —  

and  their  feet  an  directed  jiartl)'  [orwardt 
and  partly  baekwardi.  'Aie  reiplratoi? 
ornna  conilat  of  membnnona  TealclCH 
attached  to  the  baaet  of  the  thoracic  llmba 
Many  of  the  ipeclea  ai«  fonnd  In  Iprlnga  and 
rIvuleU:  otbert  are  met  with  In  aalt  water. 
The  sand-hopper  and  ahore-Jnmper  are 
ejuuuplei. 

AffiplupadoTia  (am-IVod-nt),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Amphipodo. 

AmplilproMirla,  impbipnwtllB  (am-Op'- 


ro-itil),  n.  [Or.  ofBpM.0! 
pToitylBt.  havInK  plllan  I 
lore,  and  KyU.  a     ' 


■otlyint  hailing  pUIan  In  front— pro,  t 


'  Partt4itt  Lail^iirT, 


— Aquatic  ampAirbcnta,  a 
Bometlmai  given  to  the  cod 
{Goriiut  oftui  tieui), 
connection  with  the 
but  Ib  one  of  the  T 


amphlabBDU  proper. 
See  QOBDICB  and 


That  family  of  U 


la-be'iii'de 


whj^ 


AnphiKll  (which  aee^ 
Amptalndl  (am-fleb'i-n,  n.  pi     (Or.  otnfiAi, 
on  both  aldea.  and  tkia,  ahadow.]    lagt^. 
the  InhabltantBof  the  Inter- troplodregloni, 

to  the  touth.  acGording  aa  the  aun  li  In  the 
AmpMalla  (am-ni'l-lS).  n.    A  genua  ol  acan- 


Wl  at  JifnfiAinit  irrieata. 

thopterygloua  flahea.  In  which  the  back  la 
plated,  and  the  flret  donal  fin  Is  placed 

Suite  at  the  ertremity  of  the  body,  and  ptD- 
uced  Into  a  long  and  ilrong  spine.  It 
belonn  to  the  family  Flitulaiids  (Aulo- 

triacBj!  by  LLnnffiua 

AmplllBtoII101u(Bm-fis'(om-uaX  a.  [Or. 
ainpAi,  on  both  sides,  and  itonu.  a  mouth] 
A  term  applied  to  certain  entoioa  having  a 
cup-ahaped  mouth  at  each  extremity,  by 

anlmala  In  which  they  are  parasitic 
AmpUtlteatna  (am-fi-thS'a-tralj.  a,     Per- 

Amp^Jwatre|ani-a-th«'a-t4r),n.  rOr.  nm- 
pkMieatron—ampki,  about,  and  tAeotrvn, 


The  Cotoaswim  at  Boma  la  the  laiscat  ol  all 
tbe  andmt  amphllheatn^  beltic  capable  at 
contalidnc  troin  W.IMO  to  SCOOO  perMiit. 
That  at  ^rona  Is  one  trf  the  best  eiamplea 
remaining  Ita  dlmenatoiu  ate  Mt  feet  by 
401,  and  m  feet  high.— &  Anything  Teaon- 
fallog  an  ■mpbitbeatra  in  loiu,  aa  a  bollov 
suiTonnded  bj  rising  ground;  in  tiorL  a  ilop- 
Ing  dlspodtlou  ot  BhitilM  and  treea. 

W)UUtMU&  An^hniMfttncaKamll- 
thi^rMk,  am'i-th»-at"rik-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  OT  exhibited  1b  id  aBpUtheatTc 
' AmphUI\aalineai  iilailialiiiin  '    SoMMa 

AiiitfMmMttflaJ&(anm.U»»*>f^flnl-li>. 
ufe.  InanarophltheitrlcalnuumeTOTfami. 

Al)ipblUMrilim<am-fltb«U-iun),n.  [Or. 
amphi.  Implying  doubt,  and  lAArun.  a  wild 
beast]  A  fosalT  InaectlTorona  nunanil  III 
the  ooUte.     Aa  111  nmaini    '         -  •      '  • 

cental  or  aplacental.  It  h 

proTlalonal  name.    A.  Prrvartu  la  ine  omr 

species  yet  discovered 

AmpUUinn  (am-n-UiO'raX  "•  [Or.  onnAi, 
both,  twofold,  and  tJim,  a  dieor.  ]  Tbe 
correct  tpellliu  of  the  word  now  cduudodIt 
written  AmphUtm  (which  aee> 

AllUlMtnt«(amlI-trrUl.n.  IKameotaaek- 
nyinpb  In  Oreek  mythology,  ilMer  of  Thetla 
and  wife  of  Neptune.  I  LA  small  planet  or  as- 
teroid between  tbeorbllaof  Uanand  Japl- 
lar,dlacovered  by  M.  Uarthon  the  gd  Harcb. 
ISM.— S.  A  genus  of  marine  annelids,  ortler 
TubicolB,  and  claaa  Annulata  of  Cavlrr. 
They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  golden- 
coloured  seta,  diMosed  to  the  form  ot  ■ 
crown.  Some  of  them  construct  and  earn 
abotit  wllh  them  alight,  regularly  amlciu 
tubea  of  sand,  glned  together  by  mncua  ex- 
uded from  the  aldn. 

Imphltropal,  Amphltropoiu  (ara-Sfrop- 
al,  am-Ot^II-ngX  a.    [Qr,  ampAi,  rouDd. 


wJ'l  \  i!    each  other  with  £e  hflum  In 

An,[,iiiii™j  AmpUtyp«(ani11.Up),ii     [Or. 

Oru^e.         amjthi,  both,  and  typo*,  an  Im' 

presalon.1     In   phoing    a  prf>- 

cees  discovered  by  Sir  John  HerKbrl.  by 

negative.  The  paper  Is  prepared  by  a  aolo- 
tloB  ot  fBTTo-tartrate  or  of  fem-cltnte  at 

Eroloilde  or  peroilde  of  mercury,  folloir^ 
y  a  solution  of  ammonlo-tannte  or  aiu- 
monlocltrate.  On  expoaure  In  the  cauneva 
a  negative  is  produced  of  a  rich  bcY>vn  tln^ 
which  fadea  la  the  dark. but  maybe  mtorad 
aa  a  black  poaltlve  by  Inimening  It  In  a  aolq- 
tlon  of  nlttste  of  mtnmiy,  and  ironing!  it 


AmphlMtrca  (un'fl-sKr-lu}.  n.    [Or. 

tdi.fiegh]  Inbor.acompound.inany- 
""■■     ■"  ■  ■"' ■    superior  fruit. 


form,  havlug  a  central  area  encompassed 
with  Tows  of  Beats,  rising  higher  aa  they  re- 
ceded from  the  centre,  on  which  people  used 
to  sit  to  view  the  combata  of  gladiators  and 

clcnt  theatre  wsa  nearly  aemlclrcular  In 

aUgel  the  amphitheatre  li  frequently  de- 

of  two  auch  ■emlclrclei  or  halves  Joined  to- 
gether, the  spaces  allotted  to  their  otche*- 
tiu  becoming  tbe  Inner  Incloeure,  area,  or, 

covered  with  sand,     li  is  not  ai3le  correct 


blans  which  frsqucot  the  lakes  and 
stagnant  waters  of  North  America. 
The  adulU  retain  the  (della  at  which 
the  gtUs  at  the  tadpole  prvlectsd. 
The  body  la  of  great  length. 
Amphlnmida  (am-H-iyml-dex  •>.  Tt. 
A  bmily  of  tailed  ampbtbiasta  £Z 
tingaiBhEd  tiy  a  small  bnncUal  aper- 
ture on  each  side,  within  which  arv 
the  bniDchlal  archea  with  sma]]  la- 
mine.  They  approach,  in  respect  at 
their  reaplratory  appantaa,  toe  am- 
phipneuaU  or  true  ampbluana,  la 
which  the  external  gUla  are  pentM- 
ent.  The  genua  Amphinma  <«hich 
see)  la  the  type. 
AmpbOTft  (am'(a-ra\  n.  pL  Anipbdna  (am'- 
(0-ri)  (L.  ompAoni.  Or.  amp/utrtm,  a  ahort- 
ened  form  of  atwhipMonua  —  aitwJii,  ott 
botb  aides,  and  ptartf,  to  carty.  bom  It* 
two  handlea]  Among  the  Oreekauid  Ko- 
man^  a  vessel,  nsualty  tall  and  narrovr. 

neck,  and  generally  ending  In  a  sharp  palut 
below  for  being  Inserted  In  a  ataiKl  or 
In  the  ground,  used  for  holding  wioc,  aQ, 
honey,  and  the  like.     Hie  am^unv  wey* 

commonly  made  of  earthenware,  but  Homer 


impeU.    The  moi 
npborawaaforki 


M9I  tound  at 
I  oie  ot   Lb« 


tfibe,  tub,  b^i       oU,  poundi       d,  Sc.  abuw;      f ,  Sc  ley. 


id  with  pUch  or  (ypmn.  u 
mun^  tht  title  of  tha  wl 


dlmeniioni:  to  unplUy. 


pbi>nb«lnc*4<>*l  J 

U>«CbUuiii.T3H  j 

VW**      tapolil      V       / 

■m-IUnli      «t         \] 
(Ua.  orftgidliiu.  Iw 


d  (wa'16-nIX  ■.    FbiUIiiIiw  Is  or 

Bf  ■■  iBptaon. 

te  (un-tor'lklk  a.     In  Bii^witiahBH, 


prodncvd  b7  bkiirl  t^  Id 


I  or  nqlntlon. 


Ante  (ua'pl),  o.  [FT.  aiMlt.  L  umfu- 
pnAi  sM.  nii  (=(b.  oiiinCl,  on  botb  lidM}. 
■Bd  not  of  ^  to  AQ:  camp.  rlanUi.] 
L  Ln*  Id  dtaDmriaui  ol  (iMt  die.  tMont. 
(■IiaeBX.<iTb«Ik:wlde;ip«iinu:silaulad; 
■k.   — fh  tDom.      '  Natun't  <»ipl>  liqi ' 

1.  Pull;  mfflelDit  Cor  bot  porpou  or  tor 
•noia  parpaH  tntsnded^  ibuDdult;  Kbgnl: 
eoptiHU ;  plntlftU :  u.  ampU  proTiilan  far 
tba  table:  awqpU  JutlcA 


to  tba  Riflclnie*  of  ths  lanptT  lor  aTcnr 
sect;  (opMHU  orris  with  n  Ilia  idea  of  an- 
talllonm  of  lapplj :  while  pleiUainit  Indl- 
tmta»larf«HMDlqiuatltT  Inactul  poiM*- 

•npplr  ol  luterlali:  a  p(«il(«u  hamat. — 
^T>.  bpadoai,  uteultB.  wide,  capadooi, 
Bb<udaiil.plentttiil.|rientaoa>,UlwnU,cDpl 

AaaptoeUnt  (am-plek'Unt),  a  [L  iinplite- 
taiu.  ampbctnitu.  ppi.  of  amfUetor,  to 
aDhrmc*  ]     embracing:  claiplii«  :  Bpeclfl- 


ammlatr,  mnjitaatui.  lo  embrace.  ]    . 
flDlnca.    'An  biunbla 
■■■afuaWaa  of  IboM 
BA*d  faet'  ^  iTaJJ. 

J*  J^Iu  a  {L^  VK  n 
■imf.  embnced  —  N  XU 
•■•rt.abriat.  udalKta.      vM,l  .-]\ 


■carlr  Mirjuuudln^  or 
Uubaaeolalut    J>i>- 


7SX" 


JUBpItU*(am^-iU.a.l.  prat.  A  pp.  ampti- 
aifrf .  per.  aititiatlnff  [L.  amjilif ,  ampii- 
mimm.    KaaAKriK)    To  make  more  ample 


■(roarrmpin'    UdaO. 
»— r"***— ■  (m-^-4'ibai),  n     1.  Knlaise- 

t.  Is  itaai  matlf.  arielajfostopaUBentance; 
a  pBatpennnenl  of  a  dedAn  to  obtain  fBT- 
Ifaar  arMnieK 

un'pli-ll-lT).  a     Knlaraliv; 

F^-iflcally.  In  mflajiA.  addlUH 
Ifl  wfeBl  »  Inriilnid  in  IbB  I ' '  •"- 


.       .kf^ont.n. 

iplUylns  or  enlargi  ns  In  dime 
—    eitannlon.    ■Im,— 


eniusBmenl:  eiUnalon.    ■Ampl\ 

Uia  rfalble  fliura  of  a  known  obje 

t.  la  rhel  ilimul  vedeicrlptloa  or  i 

exanerated  repreeentatlon ;  coni 

ment,  Inlended  to  preaent  th< 

every  rlew  or  In  tbe  atrongeit  1 

DamtiTB,  or  ■  dilating  upon  all 

laraolBiiibfeot:  adeicitptlaD  gl 

woidi  than  an  neccaiaiT,or  an 

hy  Tarioni  axaraplea  and  prooti. 
AmiillflatUv*  (am'pil-ll-kU-lrX  '-  SeTring 

or  tending  to  amplur;  ampllQcalory. 
ImpUftwtOTT  (un'Pl-fl- wlo-rfi  a.    Sen. 

Ini  to  amplify  or  anIaisB ;  amplulcatlTa. 


or  In  tbe  a^ngeit  llghC:  difTnae 
-- -"'-itlng  upon  all  tbeparttcD- 
dsKltpUaD  given  In  more 


AmpUQ'  (am'pU-fT).  v.L  pret  A  pp.  mnpj 
jiad;  ppr  amiili/fing  (FT.  amiUftr.  1 
enlarge  —  L.  an^ui,  ample.  uuT/iuw.  I 
Diakal  1.  To  make  mare  ample,  large 
mora  eitended.  fuller,  more  coploui.  an 


ill  mm^ijltd  br  giH  ei(1l>h  Iriu- 

F  enlarge  In  dlaciu&lDn  or  by 
Bpreeentatlon ;  to  treat  eap|. 


Ampllfr  (am'pU-n), 


L  the  Btrongeat  ijghta 


I  Ampiv  (■m'pll>,  «d». 

.      laneTr ;  Uberall; ;  tu 

ooili:  abundantlr. 


piirai.  [L]  In  item, 
globnlar  bottle,  uanally  made  of  glaaa  or 
eattbeDWare,  nimly  ol  more  valnalila  ma- 
terlali,  iiaed  for  earrvlnB  oil  to  the  bath  tor 
the  pnrpoee  ol  anoInUng  tbe  bodv  alter 
bathing.  -  %  £ccUi.  (a)  a  flaik  or  cruel, 
generuiT  of  predoni  metal,  for  holding  the 
wineandnteroied  at  theallar.  Bee  Avi. 
(i)  A  veiael  for  holding  the  conaectated  oil 
or  chrlim  daed  In  rarioui  chnrch  rjtea  and 
at  the  ooronatlon  of  kinga.    Tbe  ampulla 


In  argument  or  deacrlptlDn ;  io  dl) 
uiniu.  uften  toUowed  br  on;  aa,  to  ompivp 
an  tbe  aeveral  loplca  oi  dlacoarae. 

Ko«re<-jU'i»r<i.aoIli.nnn>.  P,.f,. 

rfTdSss^"'"'iinft?"?sij^v  nails' 

Amplltnde  <*ni'pll-tnd),  n.  [L  onpUIuda, 
from  ampJut,  large  ]  1.  fllate  <A  being 
ample ',  hm,  (a)  largeneii  of  dlmenalon> ;  ex- 
tent of  anrtaoe  or  apace ;  ai,  the  ampUtude 


mind.'    Miitm. 

oepted  between  the  eut  or  wetE  point  and 


aantb  ot  the  equaUr.  The  amplitude  of  a  , 
llied  Btar  remajni  nearly  the  aame  all  the 
year  raond.  The  lun  at  the  lolitlcia  ia  al 
Ita  maximum  iunplllDde.Bnd  at  the  equator  ' 
it  haa  no  amplitude  ~  Amplihidr  of  thr 
ranoef/a  ^vjeelilfl,  tbe  horizontal  line  BUb- 
lendingthepatholab<>drthrown,orthellne  I 
which  meaauna  the  dlataoca  It  haa  moTcd;  ' 
the  range.— irofmObiB'  aeipliruifa,  the  an: 
of  tile  horizon  between  tbe  SLm  or  a  atar  at 
riatng  or  aeltlng.  and  the  eaat  or  weat  point 
of  the  horiion,1)ir  Iha  compaaa  The  dllfer-  ' 
ence  between  tblB  and  the  [me  ainplltnde  I 
iBIhevarlatlunaf  Ihecompaaa.— XnqiJiniilc  { 

of  graduation  are  at  the  eaat  and  went 
polnto,  for  the  more  raadr  nsdlng  of  tbe  I 
•npllludei  of  celeathil  bodlea  I 

li,  Fr.  (on;      ng.  iliv:      IB.  (Aen;  th,  lAIn; 


uied  at  coronatlnni  In  Engla 


The  ta 


e  [on 


^blych 


'*■  kept  at  Rhelma,  auS  was  reputed  It. 

hare  been  brought  trooi  heaTen  bj  a  dare 
for  the  baptlim  of  Clovla  I  It  waa  broken 
at  (he  revolutlcHi.  but  a  Irafmont  la  aald 
reaerred  aoiTuaed  at  tbe 
•     X.  WritlenaHo^tH- 


puL—t.  Ii 


la  int 


bag  attached  to  tbe  rmta  and  tbe  Immened 
lesres  of  lome  aquatle  pUiitB.  aa  Is  the 
Lemna  or  duck-weed.    (M  A  term  appUed 

certain  aquatic  planta,  aa  in  IttrlcnlMla 
(which  ^Si. 
AmpnllMMmi  (am-pollA'ahua),  a.    Of  or 
pertalniiw  to  or  Uke  an  ampulla,  bottle,  or 
biflaled  bladder. 
Ampnlftto  (aoi'pa-Ut),  e.t.  preL  A  pp.  on- 
pwUd;  ppr  ampuliituip.   [L.  ampulo.am- 
pulaeun — ami.  about,  and  pulo.  to  prune  | 
1.  To  prune,  aa  brancbea  of  treaa  or  vioea 
t.  To  cut  oft,  aa  a  limb  or  otber  part  ol  an 
animal  body. 
AmpntaitiOIl  (am-pfl-tA'ahoD).  n.     [L  am- 
mildtls.]  TbeactoC  amputatina;eapecUll)'. 
the  operation  ol  cnlting  oft  a  Umb  or  other 
--• ijettlDg  part  of  the  body. 

—  ' — '-"").  B.  [Or,  allUel  lor  Wng 

back  the  balr  Intront,  from 

—ipjcA*,  to  encircle  1  l.la 

mIc  antw.  (a)  a  broad 

id  or  plate  of   metal, 

^.Jn  enriched  with  pre- 

cloua  Btonee,  worn  on  the 

torehead  by  ladlaa  of  rank. 

{t>)  Tbe  head-band  ol  a 

horae  -!.  A  apeclet  ol  Iri- 

loblteor  foaallcrualaceaD. 

'  ihlelly  Id  lower  eiin- 


Amprz  (am'plkiX 


rian  atrata. 
AmHl  (am'aelX  n.     Same 

'  *"  (Malay  or  Javaneae 
In  the  Vjutem  Archi- 
pelago ID  me  sena«  oi  alaufibter  or  kill.  1»e- 
ing  employed  capecially  among  the  Ualaya 
by  Buch  of  them  u  are  occaalonallj  aeonio 
ruah  oat  In  a  frantic  UaU  (probably  caueed 
by  oplnm  or  aoras  other  drug)  with  diiggera 


Amnla  (am'ai),  n.    Same  ae  AmyL 
Amulet  (am'QlelYn.    {J.  am^iltlii 


to  cuTf,  to  weu-.  I  Something  won 
med»  or  ptBjenaO™  Mil" ""  """" 
cU^  iDch  u  dlHus  uid 
witcbenilt.  AmnlsUliaie 


Th^  combtcd  of  certiin 


with  the  ihipe  of  ■  nib. 

beoiua  tUi  repreHnted 

the  iDlUeli  ol  (be  Gnek 

word!   lor  Jena  CkrUt, 

Son^Qcd,Satioar.  Thej 

were  iiupended  IroiD  the  Amuicti.  ^m  VnU- 

neck.or  sound  to  the  body.    candkuidpHnu 
AmnlaUe  (un-a-let'lki  a.     cilieciMo  |>|. 

FertalniDg  to  «a  wnulet. 
AmnTi  (m-rnqo),  n.  Seine  u  Aghanee  (which 

-koi'i-tl),  n.     The  qiu- 
I*.     BniUv- 

..   ._  ._.l    Full  of  dregi  or 

lOl.     Ati,. 

■  ■     (e-mOi'e-bl), 


lltjotbeint 

dregi 


Cipable  of  bi 


fl  (nplliO.  . 


«  MCBS]    l.ITi 
KnigBwholir 


muttr,  to  U 
in  meditation ;  to  oi 


1  of  ngreeibljr :  t 


£  To  enterteln  the 

ocoupr  or  detain  tht 

Hnt  manner  or  with  agreeable  objecta.    'A 

group  of  monnUUneer  chlldreD  ninuiin!; 

top.'  W.  OUpiii  — 3,  Tn  kBop  Iq  ejpectn- 
tlon,  aa  br  flattery,  plaudble  pretencei,  (mil 
the  like;  to  delude;  to  keep  In  play. 

j-en.  ind  k^i  li^  in' uirctik  (o'.  »mr  '^^' " 
— .ilmuM,  DfHrf,  Enltiiain.    Amuie  [>  to 
occupy  one'B  time  and  sttenUoa  llgbllyand 
pleuantly;  dittrl,  lit.  to  turn  uLde;  to  turn 
the  atlentlan  to  Mme  lighter  lul.Ject  than 
a  prerlonaorB.ienerallyloaomethlngalMo- 
lutely  llTelyor  tportlTe;  entertain,  to  engase 
the  attention  by  tbe  pleaaing  nature  of  the 
objector  attraction  ^tokeeponeinacantlnd- 
-"It  state  of  Interut.  Implying  a  certain 
.,_....  ..  ,.  ..  J  pefjon  that  entertains, 

'ite  children   may  dtivrl 

1,  gntlty,  please,  dirert, 
AmUMl  (a-mOz'),  n.i.    To  muie;  to  medl- 


Plycklsc  die  mour  lam  of  lorat  old  im.  /— . 
AmuMmant  (a-m&i'ment).  n.  l.t  Deep 
thought;  meditation. 

I.  The  stale  of  being  amused:  a  alight 
amoUDt  of  mirth  or  tendency  (owarda  mer- 
riment; aa,  I  could  not  conceal  my  amuu- 
iiKnC  at  hia  pranki.-a.That  which  amuies. 


actiTlty  U 

Trifles   thai 
grown-up  p« 


AmuMrVmai'irJ,  n.     One  who  am 

Jv).  a     Having  powe 
In  the  mind.    (KAre.) 


(a-ma'ilv-UXndg.  tnuiamualve 

Amrelova  (it-nirel-un}.  a,  ror  a.prlv.,aiid 
miKlu,  marrow.l  In  wed.  a  term  applied 
to  the  fetus  In  case*  Id  which  there  iacnm- 
plete  abeenee  of  the  opinol  marrow. 

Aajanoaplialoiuta-mi'eu  Hr'al-n>),a.  lOr. 
a.  pilT.,  •nvdot.  marrow,  and  etiecpluaim. 
(which  see).]  In  nud.  applied  tea  letni  in 
which  both  spinal  morrow  and  cncepholon 
are  wanting. 

AmndlUfo  (H-mlg'di-lBt).  a.  [Lomwda- 
lu.  an  almond. )  Pertaining  to.  reaetiiblltig, 
or  made  of  almonda. 

AnnA*l*t>(''-hilg'da-ttt).n.  1.  An  emol< 
_. J — i  almonda;  nulk  of  almonds. — 


:id  (C»HaOu),  an 

obtained  from  bitter  almondi, 
-  "     Amndallna  (a-mlg'da-lin),  n. 
lUu+BfliO.}  A cryatallloa priodpte 
In  bitter  olmondi,  the  leave*  of  the 

AnjfdsUne  (a-mlg'di-lln),  a.    Pertaining 

Aauv<KtlOld(a-inlg'dB-lald),'n.  [Qr.  amyf- 
daii,  an  almond,  and  eida,  iona  ]  A  tenii 
applied  to  an  Igncooa  rock,  especially  trap, 
containing  round  or  almond-shaped  vesicles 
or  cavlliei  partly  or  wholly  Blled  with  cryo- 
tollf  ne  nodules  of  variooi  minerals,  particu- 
larly calcareous  apir,  ouarti,  agate,  leollle. 
chlorite.  Ac.  The  nodules  have  been  formed 

■Dbeeqnent  Infiltration  of  slllceoui  or  caf. 
coreous  sulntlnna  When  the  Imbedded 
minerals  ore  detached.  It  is  poroua  like 


Amndftlin, 

e^tSg  ln%! 


AuiTgiiiioid,  AmndaloldBl  (a-mig'd&- 

loia.a-mlg'da-lold'alVa.  1.  Ahnond-ihaped. 
t.  Pertaining  to  afnyiEdakild. 
AmrSdalU  (a-mlg^da-lni).  n.  [Or.  amyg- 
doAw,  an  almond-tree.  J  A  genus  of  trees 
and  ahmbs,  nat  order  Rouceie,  espectally 
known  by  the  stone  of  the  drupaceous  fruit 
which  incloaea  the  kernel  or  seed  being 
coaraely  furrowed,  and  by  the  young  leaves 

AniyL  Amjrla  (am'U).  n.  [  Qr.'  om^f™,  the 
flnest  flour,  starch ,  neuL  of  adjective  ajnyUH, 
nnground  — a,  prtv.,  and  mvU,  a  mllL 
Lit  not  ground  at  the  mill,  amylon  having 
been  prepared  without  grinding.]  (C,  Hi,0 
A  hypothetical  radical,  aald  to  exist  in  many 
Dompound*,  ai  smyllc  alcohol.  Ac    This 


(^.UBJ.-ftUrmo/omj/l  (U.UnSO,),  an 

like  euence  of  peara,  which  has  been  eni- 

Kloyed  as  a  reeusdtator  In  caoei  of  drown- 
\is  and  proloDged  falntiug  or  lireathless- 
□CBS,  as  after  hard  running  or  rowing,  for 
relieving  paroiyBms  of  colic,  spaams  of 
tetonoa,  spaims  uf  the  heart.  Ac.     It  ts 


by  rubbing  nn  the  ikln.  by  the  alomach.  or 
by  Inoculation. 

AmylacOOIU  (am-il-a'shna),  a.  (Nee  AHTL] 
Pertaining  to  starch,  or  the  farinaceous 
part  of  groin;  resembling  starch. 

Amylsmliie  (a-mU'o-mlul,  n.  An  organic 
hose  produced  by  treating  omyl  cyonate 
with  caustic  potaah.  There  ore  three  omyl- 
amines  known,  which  ai«  regarded  ao  am- 
monia In  which  one.  two.  and  three  hydro- 
gen atoms  ore  respectively  reploced  by  one, 
two,  and  three  molecules  of  the  radical 
omyL  The  toimulie  of  these  bodleo,  there- 
fore, are  I'B,(C,a,J,  NH(C,HiOi,  and  N 

AinFfftt«(om'U.at),n  A  compound  ol  itarch 
wifliabase. 
Antyl-coni  (am' 


■n.)  A 


h  (set 


and  E. 


Amu  il  nj;ly  (o-mui'lng-ll).  adv.  Inonomu 
AmnilVO  (o-mfi'ilv).  a     Hoving  power  I 


I  Anurlaltetomllen 
carbon  obtained  bj 


3si.; 


imyleoe  is  i  light,  Umpid,  colonrleea  Uqoid 
rilh  a  talDt  odour.  At  ordinary  (empe™- 
ures  it  flpeedlly  evir '--     " 


cessfnlly,  a*  It  has  been  proved  to  be  ei- 
tremely  dangerous. 

AmrUC  (am-ll'lk),  a.  Pertaining  to  amjl; 
derived  from  tbe  lodlcol  amyl ;  aa,  smiifie 
ether.— .4nivI>eaIa>hif{C(B,^),  ealt«doUn 
Bydralti^  Amyl,  o  ttanspaiant  colonriees 
liquid  derived  from  tbe  termcnIMiaii  ol 
starch.  Under  the  name  of  fniel-oll  It  is 
a  prcMlnct  of  termeDtatlou  In  diitllleriea. 
being  ooDtaiued  In  crude  spirit,  and  lla  re- 
moval Is  o  gr«at  object  with  distillen.  as 
its  presence,  even  in  small  quantity,  muLh 
inJuiM  tbe  properties  ot  the  spirit— J my- 
Iie/erawnEalirm,  a  places*  of  fermentatlou 
In  atorch  or  sugar.  In  which  amylic  aleobol 
lo  produced. 

AmTllA,  AnvUns  (amt-lln).  n.  ISeeAKvi.] 
Tbe  Insoluble  portion  of  starch  irtiich  con- 
ttltuteo  the  outer  ooverfng  of  the  spberklea 

AnylOia (om'll-oid), a.  UfnvI,ondOr.«<dd*. 
likenesal  KesembUng.  or  being  ol  the 
nature  of,  amyl.— .^mylind  dMenenafien,  In 
pdtAoi  a  change  of  structure  by  which  the 
tissue  or  organ  affected  prvent*  chemical 
choncten  of  amyloid  compounds  or  soiD^ 
timet  of  albuminoid  sabslanoe*. 

Amyloid  (om'lt-oldX  n.  In  6o(  a  seml-gal*. 
tinons  substance,  onalogoua  to  itarch,  met 
with  In  some  leedi,  whrch  becomes  yellow 
In  water  after  having  been  coloured  blue  Inr 
iodine. 

AmyraUlim  (am'i-rald-inn},  n.  BccUi.  (lis 
doctrine  of  nniversol  gnoe,  oe  explained  by 
AmyroidxAt  or  Amyrault  of  Prance  in  tlie 
seventeenth  century.  He  tooght  that  Ood 
deiirei  the  happlnesa  of  all  men.  and  ibaX 
none  are  excluded  b;        "  '       ■ 


1   ulvatlan  wlthixi 


gront  to  all  his  aiditanoe  to 

AmyniUirt  (iml-rald-m), 
beueves  in  Amyroldlim,  or  t 

colled  Baneraeta'},  conilstlns  of  tropical 
trees  or  shmbs,  the  leave*,  bait,  and  tmit 
of  which  abound  in  fragrant  reoin.  Hjrrrli. 
tronklocauie.  ond  the  gnm-elemi  ol  com- 
merce ore  among  their  producta. 

Amyill  (oml-rts),  n.  [Krom  Or.  Myrrlka. 
mvrrh.)  A  genus  ol  plants,  not.  order  A mj- 
ridoces.  The  spedea,  which  ire  found  In 
tropical  climates,  ore  fragrant  realaoiia 
ihmb*.  A.  PlumitrU  Is  sold  to  yield  Htt 
of  the  gum.elemi  of  commerce;  A.  taz\/tra 
Is  poisonous;  while  the  wood  of  A.  ftalsam- 
\fera  fumisheo  a  aurt  of  roaewDocl 

Amul  (om-iel),  n.  A  noma  given  lo  the 
blockbird  or  outsL     Written  also  A  mteL 

An.  A  (an.  o}.  mdtfinilt  art.  [A.  8ai.  <tH, 
one,  and  otao  oo,  the  Indefinite  article,  tin 
former  being  the  originol,  the  latter  a  de- 
veloped meaning.  As  on  Indefinite  ortlcle 
It  woi  In  AngloSoion  declined  both  In  th« 
lingular  ond  the  plurol,  in  tbe  lotler  case 
the  meaning  iMhlg  loDie,  sole,  only ;  Ma. 
dn*  ft&wa  teordd,  a  ' '-     "--  " —  ' 


word  need  bdon 


IS  in  the  I 


everol  belonging  to  the 
nnphoiio  a*  lAr. 


wbicb  mark*  s 

itHll;  as,  NosJ „.  , 

wood ;  Paul  was  on  eminent  apostle ;  brina 
me  an  orange:  dlflerent  from.  Noah  bntlt 
(Aaark;  Fool  was  tAe  most  eminent  ol  tfas 
apostlH:  bring  tne  tA>  onnge  lying  on  that 
plate.  A1thoughan,a,indonsa»r«llytlM 


le  word,  and  a] 


•t  virtoallj-  the 


In  numbering,  o. ... 

wuuou  uj  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  oiw 

orange,  that  11,  one  and  no  mors  than  osic. 

Bnage,'  'ashlUinganonncc'anlua  k  dis- 
tributive force,  being  eqaivolent  to  racJt 
tvtry.  Anwu  origtoally  the  only  form  nf 
this  word,  bnt  about  the  beglnniu  o(  the 
thirteenth  centnry.  if  not  earlier,  tbe  h 
began  to  be  dropped  occaiionallj  b«foR 
wards  beginning  with  a  consonant.  oihI  an 
is  now  rarely  lued  except  before  words  b«- 
glnnlng  with  a  vowel  aonnd,  or  the  aosmd  of 
X  when  the  accent  tolls  on  ony  iyllatil»  «. 
c«pttholli*t;a*,oir  - — —  ■     ■ 


has  been  tried  I    hcginn 


,  on  hiii. 


ni*.  Oi.  lot,  full;       mi.  met,  her;       pine,  pin;       nAte.  not.  n 


1,  pound;       U.  Be,  abaoMi     ),  Sc  by. 


AN- 


95 


AKA0LA8T1C 


hjr  III*  oooftooanUl  lound  of  y,  saoh  wordi 
4o  Dol  talu  Um  form  an  before  them ;  ms,  a 
mmimnirif,  a  Burcpean  reputatton.  This 
r«k  li  not  alw^yt  followed,  howerer,  even 
br  good  wdten.  *An  iueUn  waite  of  life.' 
Jremiifey.  'An^wnudL*  Conar«ve.  Some- 
ffmta  the  form  an  U  used  before  h  even  in 
those  words  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
fini  igrUable.    Bjrron,  for  example,  has  an 


An-.  1  (The  same  negatiTe  particle  ia  seen 
m  L  <n-.  8kr.  ai»-.  S.  Goth,  and  O.H.O.  un-, 
an  denoting  negation.]  The  full  form  of 
the  Oreek  negaltTe  pieflx.  bat  onlv  lued 
where  neeeMarr  to  orevent  hiatu  (that  it, 
befora  a  vowelX  as  m  anarchy.  Before  a 
mniwiant  it  becomes  &  —2.  A  shortened 
fonB  of  the  prefix  ana,  as  in  anchoret^  an- 
evrism,  anode.    See  Aha. 

A&t^nXeef\^-    rSeeAiiD^il]  LOldEnalish 

fur  ^;  aa,  'an  tbon  wert  my  father  as  won 

art  hot  my  brother.'   Beau,  4f  FL—2.  As  if. 

I  »ai  roar  ]r«M  «•*'(  were  tuiy  nightliii^ak.     ShaJk, 

^An  i/,  if;  though. 


^m  if  A  Biaa  did  need  a  poboo  now.  .  .  . 
H«r«l*aakiff«TetchwottldKUithiin.      Skak. 


(an'aX  [Same  word  as  S.  on,  O.  an. 
Goth.  anA.  ]  1.  A  Greek  preposition  much 
employed  as  a  nreflx  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  and  implying  primarily  op.  up  to, 
mmion  upwaro.  In  wmpotmn^  bMides 
having  Its  primary  sense,  as  in  anabasis, 
It  also  dencnes  repetition,  ss  in  anabaptist; 
inventoa  or  transposition,  as  in  anochron- 
lono,  OMagram;  distribution,  as  in  analysis; 
parallelism,  as  in  analogy. — 2.  In  med, 
«Md  in  prescriptions  to  indicate  an  equal 
quantity  of  each,  and  often  written  lSk\  thus, 

P^n.  ithn  et  ZUuSb.,  ia  3ij  =  powder  of 
rlrabarb  and  jdnger  of  each  two  drachma 
UUk  (&'na>  The  neuter  plural  termination 
of  Latin  adjeetives  in  antu^  often  forming  an 
aAx  to  the  names  of  eminent  men  to  denote 
a  coDeotlon  of  their  memorable  sayings— 
thoa  8eaii(f0rianat  JohfuonianOt  the  saymgs 
M  Scaliger,  of  Johnson,  or  to  dmote  a  collec- 
tkm  of  anecdotes,  or  goestoy  matter,  as  in 
tariang.  Hence,  as  an  independent  noun, 
books  recording  such  sayings ;  the  sayings 
Ivea. 

•at.  »M  hh  Tsst  heart  dwrri»-wanned 
He  lasbed  hb  random  tpeeches ; 

Ere  day*,  that  deal  in  mma,  swarmed 
Ub  Btcrary  teechea.  Temtyscm. 

(an-a-bap'tizmX  n.     [See 

AMAMAmn. }  The  doctrine  or  practices  of 
the  Anabaptista 

AnatapttR  (an-a-bap'tistX  n.  [Gr.  ana, 
again,  and  baptist,  a  baptist]  One  who 
holds  the  docvine  of  the  baptism  of  adults, 
or  of  the  invalidi^  of  infant  baptism,  and 
the  Bsceaslty  of  reooptism  at  an  adult  age. 
WUh^toisgeiimlly  associated  the  doctrine 
of  baptism  by  fanmenion. 

ABftMipaittO;  AnalMptlitleal  (an'a-bap- 
ttrtik,  an'a^Mp-tis^tik-al),  a.  BeUting  to 
the  Anabaptists  or  to  their  doctrinea 

ABftibApttrtr7(an-a-bap'tis-trl),n.  The 
•ecC  practloes,  or  doctrine  of  Anabaptista 
'  Ammbaptitttp  was  suppressed  in  Munster.' 
Epk.  PmgiL    (Rut.] 


p^Wt(tt'a-bap-tlz''X  .«>  pret 


I;  ppr.  anaU^tixing.    To 


better  < 


called  dieir  profoond  ignoraiicea  new 
mnahaMimd  mo  the  aopella- 

(an'a-basX  n    [Gr.  onates,  part  of 
«ir.  of  ana6aA«d,  to  go  up,  to  mount, 
to  cUmb-^ofia,  op.  and  baind,  toga]  A  genus 
«f  Ushes,  the  type  of  the  family  Anabasidie 


Aff^^ft**^**  (an-a4>as'i-d<.  an- 
»-ba*T^X  *^  ^    A  fiunHy  of  acanthopter- 
flaiiea,  remarkable  for  having  the 
bones  (or  those  supporting  the 


Forcb  iAHmtmt  tattukHs). 


between  the  mouth  and  gullet)  much 
oalsmd  sod  modified  into  a  series  of  laby- 
ftesksaa  oellB  and  duplications,  so  that  they 
coa  retain  oafltelent  water  to  keep  the  gills 
OBoirt  and  enable  the  fish  to  live  out  of  water 
aa  km(  as  six  daja  Tbib  Anaba»  meMdam, 
«ir  Hlmhtng  pervh  of  India,  a  fish  about 
loQg.  pffooeeds  long  distances  over 


dry  land  in  search  of  pools,  when  deserted 
by  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  living, 
llie  statement  that  it  can  climb  the  rough 
stems  of  palm-trees  is  now,  however,  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  credit  The  Ophiee- 
phalua  marffinatut,  another  member  of  the 
family,  is  often  seen  travenring  the  grass 
during  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  the  spe- 
cies are  much  esteemed  as  food. 

AHBl?f>ffiff  (an-ab'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.— ana, 
up,  and  dofif,  a  going,  from  baind,  to  so.] 
1.  Lit  a  going^up ;  q>eciflcallv,  applied  to 
the  woik  of  Xenophon  descriptive  of  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  into  the  interior,  with 
the  view  of  dethroning  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  in- 
cluding also  an  account  of  the  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  under 
the  leadership  of  Xenophon.  —  2.  Any  ex- 
pedition from  the  coast  Inland,  especially 
military.  '  The  anabaais  of  Napoleon.'  De 
Quineey. 

Anabaase  (an-a-bas).  n.  [Fr.]  A  coarse  kind 
of  blanketing  made  in  Normandy  and  in 
Holland  for  the  African  market 

Anabatldn.   See  Akabasida 

Anablips  (an'a-blepsX  n.  [Or.  anabUpd^ 
to  look  up.]  A  genus  of  malacopteryetan 
fishes,  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  weir 
eyea  These  project  and  have  two  pupils, 
and  each  eye  appears  as  if  double,  so  that 


Anableps  tetraophthaltnus. 

the  animal  seems  to  have  four  eyes;  but 
there  is  only  one  crystalline  humour,  one 
vitreous  humour,  and  one  retina.  The 
A.  Utraophthalmut  inhabits  the  rivers  of 
Guiana.  It  has  a  cylindrical  body,  a  flat 
head,  and  a  blunt  snout  It  brings  forth 
its  young  alive,  and  in  a  considerable  state 
of  development 

AnabOle  (an-ab'd-l$y  n.  [Or— ana,  up, 
and  boli,  a  throwing,  from  balUi,  to  throw.] 
In  med.  an  evacuation  upwards ;  an  act  by 
which  certain  matters  are  rejected  by  the 
mouth,  including  exspuition.  expectoration, 
regurgitation,  and  vomiting. 

AnaeamptenMl  (an-a-kamprse-ros),  n.  [Or. 
anakamptd,  to  make  to  turn  back  (m>m  avia, 
back,  and  kampt6,  to  bend),  and  erM,  love.) 
1.  A  plant  to  which  the  ancients  attributed 
the  quality  of  restoring  or  inducing  the 
return  of  tne  passion  of  love.— 2.  A  genus 
of  succulent,  snrubby  planta,  nat  order  For- 
tulaoe»,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  flowers  are  laroe,  white,  rose,  purple, 
or  yellow,  with  twelve  to  twenty  stamens; 
leaves  crowded,  imbricated,  sessile,  ovate- 
trioonous,  terete  or  sub-globose,  with  sti- 
pules cut  into  five  segments,  often  balr- 
uke.  Several  species  are  cultivated  in  green- 
housea 

AnacamptlO  (an-a-kam'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ana, 
back,  and  kainntd,  to  bend.]  Reflecting  or 
reflected ;  speclflcally,  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  optics  which  treats  of 
reflection.  Now  called  CntopfriM.  See  Cat- 
optrics.—ilnaeamp(icM>t<ndff,  sounds  pro- 
duced by  reflection,  as  echoes. 

Anaeamptically  (an-a-kam'tik-al-UX  adv. 
By  reflection ;  as,  echoes  are  sounds  ana- 
eamptieaUy  produced.    [Rare.] 

AnaeamptlOB  (an-a-kam^tiks),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  reflected  light    See  Catoptrics. 

AnaoanUl  (an'a-kanth\  n.  An  osseous  fish 
of  the  order  Anacanthinl. 

Aiift^^aiitlilwt  (an^a-kan-tbrnlX  n.  pi.  [Or. 
neff.  prefix  an,  and  akantka,  a  spine.]  An 
order  of  osseous  fishes,  including  the  cod, 
plaice,  Ac,  with  spineless  fins,  cycloid  or 
ctenoid  scales,  the  ventral  fins  either  absent 
or  below  the  pectorals,  and  ductless  swim- 
bladder.  This  order  contains  many  existing 
edible  flshea 

Anaoanthoos  (an-a-kan'thus),  a.  Spineless; 
specifically,  a  term  applied  to  fishes  of  the 
order  Anacanthinl 

^^ft^wn»i^«a  (an-a-kitr'di-r'sS-^),  n.  pi.  A 
nat  order  of  polypetalous  plants,  with  small 
fiowers  and  compound  dotless  leaves,  chiefiy 
natives  of  tropical  America,  Africa.and  India- 
They  consist  of  woody  plants,  abounding  In 
an  acrid  resin,  their  juice  being  often  used 
as  a  varnish.  Its  use,  however,  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  sicridity  of  the 
fumea  To  the  order  belong  the  sumach,  the 
pistadas.  the  mango  (Manaifera  indica),  the 
cashew  (ilnocardivm  oceidentalt),  the  mark- 


ing-nut {SemeearpuM  Anacardium),  the  var- 
nish-tree of  Martaban  (JHelanorrhcFa  unta- 
tiuima),  and  the  Japan-lacquer  (Rhut  ver- 
nix).  Mastic  is  the  produce  of  Pistacia 
Lmititeut,  a  bush  10  or  12  feet  high,  grow- 
ing on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

ATlftlTffvnllff  Qm-a-kttr'dik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  shell  of  the  cashew-nut— .inocardto 
aeid  (C44HMO7X  <m  acid  of  an  aromatic  and 
bumuuf  flavour  found  In  the  pericarnsof 
the  cashew-nut    It  is  white  and  crystalline. 

A2iacardlll2n(an-a-kttr'di-umX  n.  [Or. 
anakardion—ana,  according  to,  resembling, 
and  kardia,  the  heart,  the  fruit  being  thought 
to  resemble  the  heart  of  a  bird.]  A  genus 
of  woody  plants,  nat  order  Anacardiacev, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  have  a 
kidney-shaped  fruit,  borne  on  a  fleshy  pear- 
shaped  receptacle.  The  receptacle  is  eoible. 
ana  has  an  agreeable  acid  and  somewhat 
astrinsent  flavour.  The  fruits  of  A.  eeei- 
derUau  are  roasted,  and  the  kernels  having 
their  acidity  thus  destroyed  are  the  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  cashew -nuts.  (See 
CA8HSW-NUT.)  This  tree  yields  a  gum  having 
qualities  like  those  of  gum-arabic,  imported 
from  South  America  under  the  name  of 
CadjUChtM. 

AnfVfffVtfharflff  (an'a-ka-thlU^sis),  n.  [Or. 
ana,  upward,  and  kathairH,  to  cleanse.  ]  In 
med.  purgation  upward;  also  cough,  at- 
tended by  expectoration. 

AnacathartlC  (an'a-ka-thiir''tikX  a.  In 
med.  throwing  upward;  cleansing  by  exciting 
discharges  from  the  mouth  or  nose,  as  vomit- 
ing, expectoration,  &c. 

AnacatIiartic(an'a-ka-thllr"tikXn.  Amedi- 
cine  which  excites  discharges  by  the  mouth 
or  nose,  as  expectorants,  emetics,  sternuta- 
tories, and  masticatories. 

A2iaoepbal»OBis(an-a-se-fal'«-d''sis\  n. 
[Or.  anakephcUaiOHi,  from  anakephatoifi, 
to  sum  up — ana,  up,  and  kephaU,  a  head.] 
In  rhet  a  summing  up:  recapitulation  of  the 
principal  heads  of  a  discourse. 

Anatiharls  (an-akltr-ls),  n.  [From  ana,  for 
Or.  neg.  prefix  an-,  and  ehang,  favour,  from 
being  often  a  nuisance.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Hydrocbandacen,  the  species 
of  which  grow  in  ponds  and  streams  of 
fresh  water;  water- thyme  or  water- weed. 
A.  Alnnaetrum  has  been  introduced  from 
North  America  into  British  rivers,  canals, 
and  ponds,  and  by  its  rapid  growth  in  dense 
tangled  masses  tends  to  choke  them  so  as 
materially  to  impede  navigation.  It  is  a 
favourite  food  of  swans  and  some  other 
water-birds.  From  its  weight  it  does  not, 
like  other  plants,  float  when  cut,  but  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  It  was  first  observed  in 
Britain  in  1842. 

Anacborett  (an-ak'd-ret),  n.  An  anchoret. 
'  An  anachoret,  the  worst  of  all  prisoners.' 
Bp.  Hall 

Anacboreticalt  (an-ak'fi-ret'lk-al),  a.  Re- 
lating to  or  resembling  an  anachoret  or 
anchoret. 

Anacboritet  (an-ak'6-rit),  n.  Same  as  .^n- 
ehoret  '  Monks,  hermits,  anaehorites,  that 
contemn  the  world.'    Burton. 

Anacbronic,  Anacbronical  (an-a-kron'lk, 
an-a-kron'ik-al).  a.    Same  as  Anaehronous. 

Anachronism  (an-ak'ron-izm),  n.  [Or.  ana, 
implying  inversion,  error,  and  ehrono», 
time.]  An  error  in  computing  time:  any 
error  which  implies  the  misplacing  of  per- 
sons or  events  m  time,  as  where  Shakspere 
makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  who  lived 
several  hundred  years  after  the  assumed 
date  of  Hector,  or  where  an  artist  Intro- 
duces cannon  into  an  historical  picture  be- 
longing to  a  date  previous  to  the  invention 
of  ffunpowder ;  anything  foreign  to  or  out 
of  keeping  with  a  specified  time.  Ana- 
chronisms may  be  made  in  regard  to  mode 
of  thought,  style  of  writing,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  in  r^^d  to  events  '  The  famous 
anachroniam  (of  VirgU)  in  making  .Aneas 
and  Dido  contemporaries.'    Dryden. 

Anacbronlstlo,  Anachronistical  (an-ak'- 
ron-ist''ik,  an-ak'ron-ist"ik-alX  a.  Same  as 
AnaehronouM. 

Anacbronoos  (an-ak'ron-us),  a.  Erroneous 
in  dste;  containing  an  anacnronlsm. 
An^/nia^a  (an-akOa-sIs),  n.  [Or,  a  bending 
back  or  recurvature.  ]  In  »urg.  a  recurva- 
ture  of  any  part,  as  of  a  Joint  or  fractured 
Umb. 

Anadastic  (an-a-klas'tik),  a.  [From  Or. 
anakUuie,  a  bending  back,  reflection  of  light 
or  sound— Or.  ana,  back,  and  kUuu,  a  break- 
ing, from  kla6,  to  break.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  produced  by  the  refraction  of  light:  a 


eh.  oftaia;     «b.  8c  VmA;     g.  go;     j./ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     th.  tAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  icAig;    sh,  a^ure.— See  Kxr 
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teim  denominatiTe  of  the  apparent  cnrres 
at  the  bottom  of  a  Tesael  ox  water*  caused 
by  the  refraction  of  light;  alao  sometimes 
applied  to  that  section  of  optics  in  which 
the  refraction  of  light  is  considered,  com- 
monly called  DwptTic$.—2.  Bending  back; 
flexible.— ^naebMtu;  glau  or  phial,  a  glass 
with  narrow  mouth  and  wide  conrex  bottom 
of  such  thinness  that,  when  a  little  air  is 
sucked  from  it,  the  bottom  springs  into  a 
concave  form  wiUi  a  smart  crack;  and  when 
air  is  blown  in,  the  bottom,  with  a  like 
noise,  springs  into  its  former  couTex  form. 

AnaclasUcs  (an-a-klas'tiksX  n.  A  term 
sometimes  formerly  used  as  equiralent  to 
Dioptrici  (which  see). 

Anft^tHaiM  (an-ak'li-sisX  n.  [Or.,  from  afM- 
klitidt  to  recline  — ana,  up,  and  klina,  to 
bend.]  In  med.  the  attitude  of  a  sick  per- 
son in  bed,  which  affords  important  indica- 
tions in  several  cases;  decubitus. 

AnaconoBiB  (an-a-sS-nd'sisX  n.  [Or.  ana- 
koin68it—ana,  and  koinot,  common.]  In 
rhet  a  figure  by  which  a  qieaker  applies  to 
his  opponents  for  their  opinion  on  the  point 
in  debate. 

Anacoloutlilc,  Anakolouthle  (an'a-kol- 
ouf'thik).    Same  as  Anaeoiuthic. 

Anacolouthon,  Axtakolouthon  (an'a-kol- 
ou^thon).    Same  as  AnacolxUhon. 

Anaoolatliio,  Anakoluthlc  (an'a-kol-u''- 
thikX  a.«  In  grant,  and  rhet  wanting  se- 
quence; containing  an  anacoluthon;  as,  an 
atuieoluthic  clause  or  sentence. 

Anacoluthon,  Anakolnthon  (an'a-kol-fk"- 
thon).  n.  [Or.  neg.  prefix  an.  and  aJtoiou- 
theO,  to  follow.]  In  gram,  and  rhet  a  want 
of  coherency;  want  of  sequence  in  a  sen- 
tence, owing  to  the  latter  member  of  a  sen- 
tence belonging  to  a  different  grammatieal 
construction  from  the  preceding.  It  pre- 
vails especially  in  Oreek  literature.  The 
following  are  examples  in  English. 

He  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the 
death.  Mat.  zv.  4. 

His  young  and  open  soul— dissimulation 
Is  foreign  to  its  habits.  Coieritjet. 

Anaconda  (an-a-kon'daX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  two  of  the  laraest  species  of  the 
serpent  tribe,  viz. :  (a)  A  Ceylonese  species 
of  the  genus  Python  (P.  tigrie),  brilliantly 
coloured,  its  body  being  covered  with  gold 
and  black  scales  finely  intermixed.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  met  with  33  feet  long. 
(b)  Euneetee  murtntM,  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  allied  to  the  boa-constrictor,  and 
the  largest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  attaining, 
it  is  said,  the  length  of  40  feet  It  is  of  a 
warm  brown  colour,  with  black  and  yellow 
spots  along  the  back  and  sides.  Both  are 
destitute  of  poison  fangs,  and  kill  their  vic- 
tims by  constriction,  twisting  the  tail  round 
a  tree,  and  crushing  them  in  the  folds  of 
the  body.  It  is  said  they  can  distend  the 
throat  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a 
buffalo.  One  meal  lasts  them  for  weeks. 
They  live  near  water,  and  prey  on  fish,  and 
animals  that  come  to  drink. 

AnacOBta  (an-a-kos'ta).  n.  [8p.]  A  woollen 
fabric  made  in  Holland  and  exported  to 
Spain. 

Anacreontic  (a-nak^rS-on'^tik),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  after  the  manner  of  Anacreon, 
a  Oreek  poet  whose  odes  and  epigrams  were 
celebrated  for  their  delicate,  easy,  and 
graceful  air,  and  for  their  truth  to  nature. 
They  were  devoted  to  the  praise  of  love  and 
wine.  Hence,  relating  to  the  praise  of  love 
and  wine;  convivial;  amatory. 

Anacreontic  Anacreontiqne  (a-nak'rS- 
on'^tik,  a-nak'r6-on''t£k),  n.  A  poem  by 
Anacreon,  or  composed  in  the  manner  of 
Anacreon ;  a  little  poem  in  praise  of  love 
and  wine. 

To  the  miscellanies  (of  Cowley)  succeed  the  ana- 
ertmUiques.  yohHMH. 

AnacrlslB  (a-nak'ri-sis).  n.  [Or.— ana.  de- 
noting distinction,  and  Irruit,  inquiry,  judg- 
ment] In  former  times,  an  investigation 
of  truth,  interrogation  of  witnesses,  and  in- 
quiry made  into  any  fact,  especially  by  tor- 
ture. 

Anadem  (an'a-demX  n.  [Or.  anadima,  a 
head-band  or  fillet— ana.  up,  and  ded,  to 
bind.]  A  band,  fillet,  garluid,  or  wreath 
worn  on  the  head  by  women  and  young 
men.    'Wreaths  and  anad^mi.'   Tennyeon. 

Anademe  (an'a-dSm),  n.  Same  as  Anadem. 
'Oarlands,  anademes,  and  wreatha'  Dry- 
den. 

AnadlplOSlB  (an-a-dip-ld'sis).  n.  [Or— ana. 
again,  and  diplo€>t,  double.]  A  figure  in 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  consisting  in  the  repe- 


tition of  the  last  word  or  words  in  a  line  or 
clause  of  a  sentence  in  the  b^^inning  of 
the  next;  as,  'He retained  his  vtrtUM  amidst 
all  his  rni^fortunee—muifortunee  which  no 
prudence  could  foresee  or  prevent'  John- 
eon. 

Anadrom  (an'a-drom),  n.  [See  Anadbom- 
oua  ]  A  fish  that  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends 
rivers.    [Rare.] 

AnadromooB  (a-nad'rom-usX  a.  [Or.  ana. 
up,  and  dromoe,  course.  ]  Ascending:  a  word 
applied  to  such  fish  as  pass  from  the  sea 
into  fresh  waters  at  stated  seasons,  as  the 
■almon. 

AniBnila  (a-nS'mi-a),  n.  [Or.— on,  priv.,  and 
Aatma,  blood.]  In  mod.  a  deficiency  of 
blood.  Except  as  the  result  of  a  wound  or 
the  direct  loss  of  blood,  annmia  is  strictly 
only  deficiency  in  the  fibrin,  and  especially 
in  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

Anemic  (a-nem'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
affected  with  anaemia;  deficient  in  blood; 
bloodless;  as,  ancemic  symptoms,  §nanamic 
patient 

Anamled  (a-n€'midX  a.  Deprived  of  blood. 
'  The  structure  itself  is  arumnied.'  Copland. 

Ansmotrophy  (an-e-mot'ro-fi).  n.  [Or.  an, 
priv.,  haima,  blood,  and  trcphi,  nouridi- 
ment  ]  In  med.  a  deficiency  of  sanguineous 
nourishment 

AnsBBthesia.  AnSBBthOBlB  (an-es-thd'si-a, 
an-es-th6'sis),  n.  [Or.  anaiatheeia,  anaie- 
thieis — an,  priv.,  and  aisthanomai,  to  feeL] 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  touch ;  diminished  or 
lost  sense  of  feelins ;  specifically,  a  state  of 
insensibility,  especially  to  the  sense  of  pain, 
produced  by  inhaling  chloroform,  or  by  the 
application  of  other  anaesthetic  agents. 

An»Btlietlc  (an-es-thefik),  a.  1.  Having 
the  power  of  depriving  of  feeling  or  sensa- 
tion; as,  ancBitheHe  agents.— 2.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  anaesthesia;  characterized  by 
anaesthesia,  or  insensibility  to  soisation;  as, 
arueethetic  effecta 

AnSBBthetlc  (an-es-thet'ik),  n.  A  substance 
which  has  the  power  of  depriving  of  feel- 
ing or  sensation,  as  chloroform,  when  its 
vapour  is  inhaled.  Various  agents  have 
been  used  to  produce  anasthesia  by  inhala- 
tion, the  principal  being  sulphuric,  chloric, 
and  compound  ethers,  amylene,  keroselene, 
but  especially  chloroform.  Anaesthetics  are 
administered  during  parturition  and  in  iMdn- 
ful  diseases;  but  their  chief  use  is  In  seri- 
ous surgical  operationa  Congelation  of  the 
part  by  the  application  of  freezing-mixtures 
and  of  the  spray  of  ether,  which  freezes  it 
by  its  instantaneous  evaporation,  and  pres- 
sure on  the  nerve  trunk,  are  also  frequently 
employed  as  anaesthetic  agents  in  minor 
operaUons.  Laughing-gas  is  commonly  ad- 
ministered as  an  anaesthetic  by  dentists. 

AnSBBthettie  (an-es'the-tlz),  v.t  To  bring 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  agen^ 
as  chloroform,  a  freezing-mixture,  <bc;  to 
render  insensible  to  the  feeling  of  pain. 

AnagalllB  (an-a-gal'lis),  n.  [Or.  ana,  again, 
and  agaUd,  to  adorn.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Primulaceae ;  the  pimpernel  ge- 
nua Two  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, and  several  others  are  grown  in  our 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  The  fruit  is 
a  dry  many-seeded  capsule,  which  opens 
when  ripe  by  a  transverse  fissure,  the  top 
falling  off  like  a  lid.    See  Pimpkrnbl. 

Anaglyph  (an'a-glif),  n.  [Or.  anaglyphon, 
embossed  work— ana,  up,  and  glypnd,  to 
engrave.]  An  ornament  in  relief  chased 
or  embossed  in  precious  metal  or  stone,  as 
a  cameo. 

Anaglypbic,  Anac^[yplilcal  (an-a-glifik. 
an-a-glirik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  anaglyphs 
or  to  the  art  of  chasing  and  embosung  in 
relief :  opposed  to  dia^lyphie. 

Anaglypmc  (an-a-glif'ik).  n.  In  »e%Up.  work 
chased  or  embossed  in  reliel 

Anaxlsrpliy  (an-ag^i-fi).  n.  1.  The  art  of 
sculpturing  in  reuef ,  or  of  chasing  or  em- 
bossing ornaments  in  relief,  in  the  precious 
stones  or  metals.— 2.  The  work  thus  exe- 
cuted. 

Anaglvptlc,  Anaglyptlcal  (an-a-glip'tik, 
an-a-glfp'tik-al).  a.  [L.  anagtyptieue.  See 
Anaglyph. ]  Relating  to  the  art  of  carving, 
engraving,  enchasing,  or  embossing. 

Anaglyptograpli(an-a-glip'to-graf),n.  [Or. 
ana,  up,  glyptoe,  fit  for  engraving,  from 
glyphd,  to  engrave,  and  graphs,  to  write] 
An  instrument  for  making  a  medallion  en- 
graving of  an  object  in  relief,  such  as  a 
medal  or  cameo. 

AnaglyptOgraplllc(an-a-glip'to-?rarikX  a. 
Of   or   pertaining  to   anaglyptography. — 


Anaglyptogrt^ie  engraving,  that  raocess 
of  ^igravlng  on  an  etching  ground  which 
gives  to  a  subject  the  iqypearance  c^  being 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  paper,  as  if 
it  vrere  onbossed,  frequently  employed  in 
the  representation  of  coins,  miKlahi^  hasa- 
reUefs,  Ac 

Anaglyptograpby  (an^a-gUp-tog^ra-flX  «- 
[See  Amaolyptooeapb.]  The  art  of  copy- 
ing works  in  relief;  anaglyptogr^»hk  en- 
graving. 

AnagnorlBlB  (a-nag-nyri-sisXn.  [Or.,  recog- 
nition—ana.  again,  gnOritH,  to  recognize.) 
In  rhet  recognition;  the  nnravdling  ol  a 
plot  in  dramatic  action. 

AnasnOBtlan(an-ag-nosi'ti-an).n.  (Or.aiuv- 
nottiM,  a  reader.]  An  ancient  name  for  a 
curate  who  read  only,  or  for  «  ■ecietary 
that  read  to  his  master. 

Anagoge  (an'a-g6-j«),n.  [Or.  anagdg9-^na, 
upward,  and  agSai,  a  leading,  from  ag6,  to 
l^d.]  1.  In  tned.  an  upward  rejection,  as 
the  rejection  of  blood  from  the  lungs  by  the 
mouth.— 2.  An  elevation  of  mind  to  things 
celestial  Bailey.— S.  The  spiritual  mean- 
ing or  application  of  words ;  espedaiXbr,  the 
application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  subjects  of  the  New. 

AnagOgetlcal  (an'a-gd-jet^ik-al).  a.  Per- 
taimng  to  anagoge  or  spiritual  elevation; 
mysterious;  anag^caL 

AncuEOgio,  Anagoglcal  (an-a-goj'ik.  an-a- 
goj%-al).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anagoge: 
mysterious;  elevated;  spiritual;  as,  the  rest 
of  the  Sabbath,  in  an  anagogieal  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  repose  of  the  samts  in  heaven. 

We  cannot  apply  them  (prophedes)  to  him.  bat  by 
a  mysdcal,  ana^tpicai  espUcatioii.  S*iUk. 

AnagOglC  (an-a-goj'ik),  n.  A  mysterious  or 
allegorical  interpretation,  eq^ecially  of 
S<aipture. 

The  notes  upon  ^tat  coostittttion  saj,  that  the 
Misna  Tormh  was  composed  out  of  the  r«halhrir% 
and  anmgegiatA^e  Jews,  or  some  aUeforical  tattcr- 
pretations  pretended  to  be  derived  from  Moaea. 

L.  Addittm, 

AnagOglcaUy  (an-a-goj1k-al-li).  adv.  In  an 
anagogic  or  mjuerious  sense;  with  nilifioQa 
elevation. 

AnagOgy  (an'a-g6- je),  n.    Same  as  A  nagoge. 

Anagram  (an'a-gram),  n.  [Or.— ano^  up, 
aga&i,  and  oramma,  a  letter.]  In  its  proper 
sense,  the  letten  of  one  or  several  words 
read  backwards,  and  then  forming  a  new 
word ;  thus,  evil  is  an  anagravn  ot  Uve.  In 
a  wider  and  more  usual  sense,  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  a  word  or  sentence,  to 
form  a  new  word  or  sentence;  thua,  Oalauu 
is  an  anagram  of  anmlua.  Dr.  Bmnnr'a 
onojirrain  of  Horatio  Jfeleon  is  one  of  ue 
happiest.  Honor  eH  a  Nilo  (Honour  is  from 
Nife> 

Anagram  (an'a-gramX  vt  To  fbrm  into  an 
anagram. 

Anagrammatlo,  Anagrmmmatlcal  (an'a- 
gram-mat^ik,  an'a-gram-maf'ik-alX  a.  Par- 
taining  to  or  forming  an  anagram. 

Anagrmmmatlcally  (an'a-gram-mat'ik-al- 
liX  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  anagram. 

jATm£rry.Tnmf\tlT?l  (an-a-gram'mat-lnnX  n. 
The  act  or  practice  of  nmnng  anagrams. 

AnagrammatiBt (ana-gFsm'mat-iBtX  «.  A 
maker  of  anagrams. 

Anayaminatlie  (an-a^grun'mai-lzX  v.t. 
To  uanspose,  as  the  letten  of  a  wwd,  ao  aa 
to  form  an  anagram. 

Others  anttgrammatiMe  it  from  Bvm  (Etre)  tafeo  V*, 
because  thejr  say  she  was  the  cause  of  oar  woc-_ 

Anagrammatiie(an-argram'mat-IsX*.i.  To 
make  anagrama. 

Anagraikh  (an'a-graf),  n.  [Or.  onivrajEiM. 
a  vniting  out— ana,  up,  and  graptkA,  V> 
write.]    An  inventory ;  a  commentur. 

AnajgroB  (an'a-grosV,  n.  A  measure  of  grain 
in  Spain,  containmg  something  lesa  than 
two  Dushels. 

Anakolnthlc.    See  AKAooLUTHir. 

Anakolnthon.    See  Anacoluthon. 

Anal  (&'nal),  a.  [L.  anta,  the  fundament? 
Pertaining  to  or  situated  near  the  anua;  aa, 
the  anal  fin  in  fishes,  the  fin  placed  between 
the  vent  and  tail,  which  expands  perpendi- 
cularly. 

Awalfim^  ^TialHtwA  (a-nal'sim).  n.  [Or.  am. 
priv.,  and  aikimoe,  strong,  from  a£b^. 
strength.]  A  zeolitic  mineral  found  gener- 
ally cTvstallized  in  cubic  crystals,  but  alao 
amorphous,  and  in  rentform,  mammlUary. 
laminated,  or  radiated  masses.  It  ia  of  ftv- 
quent  occurrence  in  trap-rocka. 
in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloids 
under  the  blowpipe  intoaseml-f 
glass.  By  friction  it  acquires  a 
nricity;  hence  its  name. 


mdta 
elee- 


F&te,  f&r.  fat,  fftll;        md,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     note,  not.  m5ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oH.  pound;      tt.  8c  abvne;     y,  8c.  (cy. 
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ANAMNESTIC 


■ri^ciwri  firom  an  anUior;  an  ex- 


ol  a 


(aa^-teTUX  n.  pL    [Or.  Bent  pL 
•Ittci-HMM.  np,  and  ii|^,  to 
1    Coitoertona  o<  exteacta  or  ainaU 
front  dfflaTMii  acuUum. 

(aa-*4artikX  «■  Balatinc  «d  ana- 
Wit*,  eollwjtiaaa»  or  aelectioaa;  niadai4>of 
■dwll— .  at,  an  tmalMfit  magaatna. 
4BalMHMt(aB-«4ani'maX«^  [£.. a  Bun-dial; 
Gr ,  a  fiidwt»1  iiwi.  and  lambmnd,  to  tako, 
hold. )  1.  A  (om  of  sun-dial,  now  dJwnaad. 
1  In  fMML  a  pio|octlon  of  the  tphere  on 
Iha  piaaa  of  the  meridian,  orthogn4>hicaUy 
ottd«  by  ftraigbt  Unea,  eirclea,  and  ellipaea. 
Che  eye  betaic  anppoaed  at  an  infinite  die- 
lance,  and  in  the  eaat  or  weat  pointa  of  the 
hiwtiim.  -IL  Antnatntmentof  woodorbraas 
en  vhAoh  thla  Und  of  projection  ia  drawn: 
tenariy  need  in  aohrln^  aatronomioal  pro- 
—4  A  tahalar  nurk.  naoaUy  in  the 
if  the  flBore  8,  depicted  across  the 
aartifloial  tsueaUial  globe, 
io  neiuy  tte  son's  deoUnation  on  any  day 
of  tlheyear. 

iBftl^ili  (an-a-Iep'aiBX  it.  (Or. .  from  a/nOt 
up  or  again,  and  lip9i$,  a  taUng,  from  lam- 
hmiyi.  to  talce. )  In  fined,  recovery  of  strength 


ABftllMlf  (an'a-lep-si).  «•.  In  mad.  aspecies 
ef  ^Aeptfeo  attaefc  of  sodden  and  freqoent 
e.  bat  not  regarded  aa  dangerous. 
i(an>«4ep^tilc),a.  {Qt.  anaUpHkm, 
See  AXALEFSD.]  Corroborat- 
iaig;  invflgotating;  giving  strength  after 
diiaaae.  as,  an  onolsptis  medicine. 
ftBftlaoi  t  (an-aKog-al), «.  Analogooa.  Sir 
m.  MiU. 

(ana-loJ'iic-alX  a.     1.  Having 
or  relation ;  analo- 


■faitfmk  between  the  inani- 
le  nrowiuott  paiticipatfaiK  ionic- 
Ih-mt^  mmUtficmi  to  eHher.  Str  M.  Hmie. 

I  Uaad  by  way  of  analogy:  ftmnded  on  or 
direeled  by  analogy;  expreasing  or  imply- 
aaalogy.    'Awa/ofioaf  representation.' 

ptvper  mmI  aoc  an^io- 

Ipflkal-UK  adv.    In  an 
oy  way  of  limilitode, 

EC  li  mmm^fUmUj  styled  a  pBot.  being  to 
»apBBtlitDtlMirescL  Birktley. 

I  (an-a-loj^-al-nea),  n.   The 

qnalt^  of  being  analogloU;  fitneas  to  be  ap- 

»U«d  for  the  illustration  of  some  analogv. 

(an-a-loJl-onX  n.    [Or.]   BSUt. 

for  a  leading-deafc  or  lectern ;  also 

for  a  movable  polpil 

(an-aTo-jizmX  n.    [Or.  onolooit- 


1  I  In  hgU,  an  aignment  from  ihe 
to  the  effect:  an  a  priori  aiigioment— 
1.  Inveatigation  of  things  by  the  analogy 
Ibey  bear  to  each  other. 

ABa]OClit(aB-aro-jistXn-  One  who  adheres 
to  analogy. 
AbaIocIm  (an-aTo-Jbi  e.t  prei  A  pp.  ondl' 
90i£mf;pf€.  anulog&mg.  To  explain  by 
analogy:  to  form  some  reeemblance  between ; 
to  ooaaider  witli  regard  to  its  analogy  to 
eo»e  thing  else. 

AamlofOn  (an-aTog-on),  n.  Something  anal- 
ananalogpe.    CoUri4g§,    [Sare.] 

■  (an-tfog-nsX  a.    1.  Having  ana- 
oocreapooding   to  something  else: 
g  sQ0e  laaaimilaiice  or  proportion ; 
nsL  then  ia  eoaasthing  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  mHJaaMie  to  that  of  the  body:  animal 
oa,  aa  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a 
which  perform   the  same  function, 
different  in  structure,  are  anaUh 
1.  In  ektm.  doeely  similar,  but  dif- 
lo  aome  approximate  denee  as  to 
e*eh  of  the  more  prominent  characters. 
-Sth  Correspondent,  similar,  lilce. 
'  (an-arog-oa-10,  adv.    In  an 


log),  n.  [Or.  analoooa.] 
^  analogy  with  something 
having  some  agreement  or 
cofTcepoodence  in  relationa  or  functions 
vtth  another  object 

a  «  croc  mmml^gite  ot  the  tefciscope. 

r.  In pkBtL  («)a  word  correspond- 
her;  an  analogoos  term,  (h)  In 
neW  aad  htt  an  animal  or  plant  belonging 
to  ose  group  er  regloo  eorrsspondfng  in 
ffpei^  and  easentlal  attributes  or 
to  another  member  of  another 
it  is  its  represen- 


tative or  counterpart,  (o)  In  oomjNir.  anat 
an  organ  in  one  species  or  group  having  the 
same  function  as  an  organ  of  different  struc- 
ture in  another  spedea  or  group.  The  dif- 
feroice  between  Komologus  and  analogue 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  wing  of  a  bird  and 
that  of  a  butterfly;  as  the  two  totally  differ 
in  anatomical  structure,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  komoiogouM,  but  they  are  analoaotu  in 
function,  since  they  both  serve  for  flight 

AnalOflT  <an-aI'o-iii  n.  [Or.  analogia—ana, 
aeeorcung  to,  and  looot,  ratio,  propcvtion.] 
L  An  agreement  or  llkeneas  between  things 
in  some  circumstances  or  effects,  when  the 
things  are  otherwise  entirely  different;  thus, 
when  we  say  that  learning  enU^Uam  the 
mind,  we  recocnixe  an  amalogy  between 
learning  and  light,  the  former  being  to  the 
mind  what  light  is  to  the  eve,  enabling  it  to 
discover  things  before  hidden.  Analogy  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  timUarity.Dut 
improperly.  The  latter  denotes  general 
likeness  or  resemblance;  the  former  im- 
plies general  difference,  with  identity  or 
sameness  in  one  or  more  relations  or  func- 
tions. Thus  there  is  analogy,  but  no  nmi- 
larity  between  the  lungs  of  anlnnals  and  the 
giUs  of  fishes.  [We  say  that  there  is  an 
analogy  between  things  and  that  one  thing 
has  an  analogy  to  or  with  another. }— 2.  In 
geom.  eouality.  proportion,  or  similarity  of 
ratios;  thus,  2isto6a88isto0,  isan  ana- 
logy.—^ In  gram,  conformity  to  the  spirit, 
structure,  or  general  rules  of  a  language; 
similarity  as  respects  any  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  language,  as  derivation,  inflection, 
pronunciation,  «c 

AnftlyiaUe  (an-a-lis'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  analysed. 

AnalyiameneBB  (an-a-liz'a-bl-nesi  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  analvsable. 

ABJdjnauon  (an'a-Ux-r'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  analysing. 

Analyse  (an'a-lIxX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  analysed; 
ppr.  anMyeina.  [Fr.  analv»er.  See  Amaly- 
818.]  To  resolve  into  its  elements;  to  sepa- 
rate, as  a  compound  subject,  into  its  parts 
or  propositions,  for  the  purpose  of  an  exa- 
mination of  each  separately;  as,  to  analyse 
a  mineral;  to  ona^se  an  action  to  ascertain 
its  morality. 

When  sympathy  is  in  action  we  may.  by  an^xlytittz 
our  idea  of  it,  reduce  it  to  fire  difTerent  heads,  and 
may  dasaiiy  it  as  continued,  or  contigttous,  or  remote, 
or  similar,  or  dissimilar.  Bttekte. 

[Anmlym  and  its  derivatives  are  aometimea 

inoorreotly  written  witti  z  instead  of  s.] 

AnalyBet  (an'a-Uz),  n.    Analysis. 

The  analyst  of  it  (a  tractate)  may  be  spared,  since 
It  is  in  many  hands.  i^.  Haektt. 

AluJjMfr  {an'a-lls-^r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
whi<^  analyses  or  has  the  power  to  analyse: 
as.  in  qpCicf ,  the  part  of  a  polariscope  which 
receives  the  lig^t  after  polarizanon  and 
exhibita  its  properties,  as  a  movable  reflect- 
ing plate,  a  tourmaline,  or  a  doubly  refract- 
ing crystaL 

AnitlyHll  (an-aTi-sis),  n.  pL  AnalyiM  (an- 
al'i-s&c).  [Or.  prefix  ana,  implving  distribu- 
tion (see  Ana),  tatdlyeie,  alooauig,  reaolving, 
from  ly0,  to  loosen.  ]  1.  The  resolution  of  a 
compotmd  object  whether  of  the  senses  or 
the  intellect  into  its  oonstitoent  elements 
or  component  parte;  a  consideration  of  any- 
thing in  its  separate  parts  and  their  relation 
to  each  other;  an  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  subject,  each  separately,  as 
the  words  which  compose  a  sentence,  the 
tones  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple  propositions 
which  enter  into  an  argument:  opposed  to 
tyntheeie. 

Descartes  .  .  .  was  chieiy  pre-eminent  for  his 
power  of  intense  laSuction  for  his  acute  anaiysis 
of  mind  and  its  operations.  J.  D,  M«rtU. 

2.  In  malA  the  resolving  of  problems  Iqr  alge- 
braic equationa.  The  analyria  of  finite  quan- 
tities is  otherwise  called  algebra.  The  an- 
alysis of  infinites  is  the  method  of  fluxions, 
or  the  differential  calculus.  See  AnaiytionX 
Oeomeiry  under  AMALTTia— S.  In  ehetn.  the 
process  of  decomposing  a  compound  sub- 
stance with  a  view  to  determine  either  (a) 
what  elementa  it  contains  (qualitative  ana- 
lyne\  or  (b)  how  much  of  each  element  is 
preeent  (oumntitative  analy§iey.-~4.  In  logic, 
the  traoiiig  of  things  to  their  source,  and 
the  reeolvhig  of  knowledge  into  Its  original 
principles.— 6.  A  syllabus  or  table  of  the 
principal  heads  of  a  continued  dlaoourse, 
disposed  in  their  natural  order.— 4.  A  brief, 
methodical  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
a  science.  In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  sj^nopne.—SfpeehtMnanalyna  See 
SpaCTRUM.  SPBOTBOSOOPB.— .dtsay,  Anoly- 
sie.    See  ASSAT. 


Analyst  (an'a-list),  n.  One  who  analyses  or 
is  versed  in  analysis. 

AnalytlQ,  Analytical  (an-a-Utlk.  an-a-Uf - 
ik-al),  n.  1.  Pertaining  to  analysis;  that  re- 
solves into  first  principles  or  elementa;  that 
separates  into  parts  or  original  principles; 
that  resolves  a  compound  body  or  subject; 
as,  an  onafytieaZ  experiment  in  chemistnr, 
or  an  analyUeal  investigation  of  facts  to 
determine  principles:  opposed  to  synthetic. 
Spedfically.  —  2.  In  phuoL  free  from  in- 
fiections,  and  employing  instead  preposi- 
tions and  auxiliary  verbs  to  express  modi- 
fications of  meaning,  and  show  the  relations 
of  words  in  a  sentence;  as,  an  analytic  lan- 
gmwe-  —^  nalytieal  or  eo-crdinate  geometry, 
is  the  method  invented  by  Descartes  of  ap- 
plying algebra  to  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  lines,  figures,  and  bodies  of  three 
oimensions,  certain  properties  of  these 
geometrical  magnitudes  being  expressed  by 
meansof  equations,  which  showthe  rdations 
subsisting  between  them  and  two  given 
straight  lines  or  three  kiyen  planes  Inter- 
secting one  another,  and  from  which  other 
properties  may  be  deduced.  Plane  analyti- 
cal geometry  is  based  on  the  fact  that  everv 
S[>int  in  the  same  plane  can  have  its  posf- 
on  determined  by  referring  it  to  two  lines 
that  intersect  one  another,  lust  as  any  spot 
on  the  earth  is  determined  when  its  laU- 
tude,  or  angular  distance  from  the  equator, 
and  longitude,  or  angular  distance  from  the 
first  meridian,  are  given;  and  the  analytical 
geometry  of  solid  bodies  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  any  point  in  space 
can  be  determined  by  reference  to  three  in- 
tersecting planes.  In  plane  analytical  geo- 
metry the  intersecting  lines  are  called  tlM 
co-ordinate  axes,  their  point  of  intersection 
the  oryin,  and  the  distances  of  any  point 
from  toe  two  linea  are  called  the  oo-erdth- 
ates  qf  that  point,  the  one  being  called  the 
ordtnafe,  and  ttie  other  (osual»  the  hori- 
zontal distance)  the  o^seiiia.  The  distance 
of  the  point  from  either  of  the  lines  is  always 
measured  bythe  length  of  a  line  parallel  to 
the  other.  Theequaiionorequataonsofany 
line  or  figure  atate  some  relation  between 
the  eo-orainates  of  any  point  in  that  line, 
or  in  the  circumference  of  the  figure,  and 
some  other  line  or  lines  derived  from  these 
magnitudes.  Thus  the  equation  of  a  circle 
shows  the  relation  between  the  radiua  and 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the  cir- 
cumferenc&  In  the  analytical  oeometry 
of  solid  bodies  the  intersecting  planes  are 
called  the  eo-ordinat*  planes,  and  they  are 
always  given  with  their  lines  of  intersec- 
tion, which  are  ealled  the  co-ordinate  aates^ 
gassing  through  the  same  point,  called 
tie  origin.  Another  method  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  points  in  space  for  the 
Surposes  of  analytical  geometry  ie  to  give 
30  distance  of  the  point  from  a  given  point, 
with  the  direction  in  which  that  distance 
must  be  measured  with  reference  to  a  given 
line.  This  is  called  the  system  qf  polar  co- 
ordinates, and  is  of  great  importance  in 
mechanics  and  astronomy.  The  point  to 
which  all  others  are  refened  is  called  the 
pole,  and  the  distance  of  anv  point  the 
rodtue  vector  ot  that  point  Most  of  the 
problems  of  analytical  geometry  are  facili- 
tated by  the  differential  and  Integral  eal- 
culus. 

Analytically  (an-a-nf  ik-al-U).  adv.  In  an 
analytical  manner;  in  the  manner  of  ana- 
lysis. 

Analsrtios  (an-a-lif  iksX  n.  The  science  of 
analysis. 

Anamese  (an'a-mte),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Anam,  a  feudatory  dependency  of  China, 
comprising  a  large  part  of  the  aooth-eastem 
penmsola  of  Asia  from  the  rhinaae  Empire 
southward. 

Anamese  (an'a-mfiz),  n.  l.  A  native  or  In- 
habitant, or  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of 
Anam.— 2.  The  language  spoken  in  Anam. 

Anamesite  (a-nam'e-sItX  n.  [Or.  anamesos. 
Intermediate.  ]  A  variety  of  basalt  interme- 
diate between  the  very  fine-grained  compact 
form  (baaaltX  and  the  coarse-grained  con- 
spicuously crystalline  form  (doleriteX 

Anamlrta  (a-na-m«r'UX  n.     A  genu  of 

ElantsL  nat  order  Menispermaoes»,  oonsti- 
ited  by  some  botanists  for  the  reception  of 
Oocoulvis  indicus. 

Anamnesis  (an-am-n6'sisl  n.  [Or. -ana, 
again,  and  mnisis,  remembrance.)  In  rkeL 
a  figure  which  calls  to  remembrance  some- 
thing omitted. 

Anamnestic  (an-am-nes'tik),  a.  Aiding  the 
memory. 


dhohi:      d».  flCLloeft;     g.  ^:      J.>>b;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th.  (Aen;  th,  t*in;    w,  tdg;    wh,  «Alg;    th,  afore.— Aae  KIT. 
Vot.  I  T 


ANASTOMOSE 


nihaud  ml 


Aiuimorphoiis  (■o-a-mor'f d-ili  or  mn'm-mor- 
fa'ili).n.  [Or.ani>.aEiilIi,ui(linarpAs«ir,f[>r' 
mfltlan^  From  nwrpft^,  ft 
fdnn.1  1  Inwnp.aterm  ^ 

dsDoUnt  «  dnwloc  eia-  i 

cdM  In  nicli  a  mumer  -I 

u  to  pniant  ■  dlUorted  . 


br  *  caned  mltror  or 
through  a  po1jh«dror 
■howi  Uis  DDject  la  II 


DODitrou  developmeri 
il  uij  nul  or  a  plani 


-ondftlDDi' 
log  growtl 

altofethcr 


I   tm  fgrra   ut 


BoU.Ac.thBtiane 

viul«tl«i  turn  been  placed  la  Uiise  or  foor 
geaera.  — a.  In  asL  and  bal.  the  gradual 
Chang*  of  torm.  gineraUr  aacsadlng.  traced 
In  a  group  ot  anlmalt  or  pluiti,  ttie  meoibert 
ol  vhlch  taccead  each  other  tn  point  of 
time  Ttam  the  Miller  nemben  of  anfgroDp 

•re  by  tome  auuaied  to  be  <^  a  lower  tj-pe 

tbelr  analognei  la  the  mure  raceat  gtrata. 


rerted.  etpedallr  bj  the  oppoaeoti  ot  Daj 

JllULInarpIIO«)'(an-a-moi'fo-il),  n.  Same  ■ 

AndiimrphoriM. 
Aliuil  (a-aan*),  ode.     Anon;  Immediately. 


ST.]    In  kst.  dettltate  of 

(an-an'lhat).  o.     [Or.  on.  prlv,, 

aadanEAu.aBuwer]  Deitltule  ol  floweri. 
AnapMt  (Bu'a-peal),  n.  Same  ae  Aiu^hiL 
AuApanlc.  Aiupsinical (an-apeittk,  an- 


„ ited,  Oil ...^  _.  „ 

cenled :  the  reiene  of  the  dacM. 
A]UtpMUC<an-a-peg'Uli),  n.    Ilie  uiapeatlc 
■neaaniei  an  anapeeUe  *ene.  The  tallowing 
It  an  eiajaple  of  anapeatici. 

can  1  t>tUm  tS  EtnlK  rinilln 

Dnintied  whin  Ufa  Ceifden  ilElii  t    SUnittm. 

ABKO»*tie,  AnMMrtleal  (an-a-pei'Uk.  sn- 
a-peitlll-al),  a,  "Pertaining  to  an  anapeiti 
conaiating  of  aoapeBtic  feet 

«IwpMUoall7  (an-a-pei'tlli-al-lIX  adv.    In 


AnUThlCbaf  (a-atT'il-liai).  n.    [Or   m- 

aome  of  the  apeciea  being  aald  to  b«  able  to 
elambn-  up  rhJu.]    a  mnua  at  aeanthoo- 

■peoiaare 


uaandtODnd  lather 


ftii«pIi6rk<B 

pSfra!  lo  bn 


Lt  the  begluaiiig  of 


AiuphrodlBtAC  (in 


•  are  repaatetl 
)re  ftucoeediug 

Jbef'VAmli 


log  Kiual  appetite:  aa  anlaphrodlelac 
AlUDlastlo  (an-*-plaa'tikX  a.    Of  or  per- 
lalmnA  to,  performed  by,  or  u*ed  ta,  the 
operauoa  of  anaplaat/ ',  aa,  an  anaplattie 

AuriJIm^  (an'a-plM-tl),  n  (Or.  ana,  again, 

tlon  to  repair  lUperflclal  leiinna,  orKlntlon* 
ofcoDtlnult7,bythe  emptorment  of  ad  Jacent 
healthr  ■tmctore.  Artificial  aoiei,  d». ,  are 


AnaplSTOUe  (an'a-ple-rDt"ili), 

full— ana,  np,  and  pUroA.to  Ilii.i    in  mea. 
ailing  up;  promoting  gnauIaUcn  ol  ■oundi 


o.  [L-sno- 
«  fill  up  or 


nvparlTwfaatbaabe 

SUU  (aa.»'na),  n, 
;ilae-appte.    [Rare. ) 

one  ol  the  pinup 


(Bee  ARmma.]    . 


apple  (which  lee). 
AnenfihytM  (aii-aag-U't«i),  n.     * 

to  the  tribe  SpataogldiB,  called  In 


lvep*r-  AliaiK»iairili<«n-a-pon->I«),  n.  [Or 
[■when  back,  toiapophvUi,  an  otfahoot)  I 
t  heard       uij  proce.  of^a  verteb™  which,  arl 


deiBloped  in  (he  hare  and  ainil  radenta 
inAToli  (an'trkv  n.     [See  ANiRCHr.]    The 
author  of  aoarcby;  one  wbo  eicltee  revolt. 


I  AllftraluL  AnarehlAl  (an-Irk'al,  anlrk'l- 
>)),  0^  Ungovemed:  Uwleu;  anarchical. 
iEare,J  , 


ABMieibbi,  AiwreMeal  (an-lrkik,  an-Uk'- 
ik-al),  a.  or  or  pertaining  to,  proceeding 
from,  or  dictated  by  a  atate  of  aoarchy; 
without  rale  or  goiemment;  In  a  itataof 


AiiarttlTOPOil&  (an-Mr-thiop'o-daX  «.  pL 
[Or.  anypnv..arun>fl.  Joint,  and  fwu.^eoet, 
foot]  Oneof  the  two  gnat  dlTiilona(tlie 
Arthropoda  being  the  otiia)  of  the  Annq- 
luaa,  or  ringed  aalmala.  In  which  then  an 
no  articulated  appendHgeo.  It  Indudea  the 
•poon-worm^   leecho,  earthworm^  tube- 

AauthropoaontCan-U'-thrDp'a-dniXa.  Of 
or  pertaliung  to  the  Aoarthropoda. 
AnATtliroIU  {an-kr'tlinu),  a.  lOr.o*.  priT.. 


Anu  (t'nu).  ■■  (L. )  A  LIudboii  genia  of 
bird^  included  In  the  order  Palmlpedea  (or 
web-CDOted  birda)  In  the  lyaleni  irf  Cniier, 
and  divided  by  recent  onutholoffate  Into  a 
nomber  of  genera,  one  of  which,  retaining 
the  name  Aat,  contalua  the  tne  ducka 
See  DUCE,  1 

AiuMkrcft  [an-a-aU'luX  n.  (Qr.  aiHi.fanply- 
Ing  dlitributlon,  through,  and  tarkt.  llcadL) 


UnubUUe  (an-B-ital'Uk).  a.  |0r.  awuUI- 
tttof ,  fitted  for  checking,  from  anaitflU.  to 
teud  ap  or  back,  to  check  —  ana.  up,  hack. 
and  lUUd,  lo  lend.]    In  nud.  aitrlngeat; 

knuUtlc  (an-t-iUf  ikX  a.     (Or.  anufon^ 

toaund]  £iit>ed;'coniiitlng'(4orfam!Bhed 

— AnarUitie  printing  or  ei\ffranngt  a  mod* 
of  obtaining  facilnule  Impnaaloni  of  any 
printed  page  or  engraving  by  tranilening 
It  to  a  plate  of  fine,  which,  on  being  nib- 
Jected  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  I*  et^ed  or 
eaten  away  with  the  eiception  ol  the  pari* 
covered  with  the  Ink,  which  paria  oetaw 
thai  protected  from  the  action  ot  the  add. 
are  left  In  ntUef  m  that  itiej  can  readily 
be  printed  from. 
blMtaUatran-a^tatl-kaXn.    [ar.ana,up, 

— ^ '-'— -*'  A  genua  ol  plant*. 

i.  KitrtchuMiea  U 

rna^Ue 


ir  (Jruciren 


Aii*r<ailii'(«i'»m-nix  n. 


Anarcliy  (an'»r-kl).  n 


^.m-ang-gO-l*!,, 

lor  a,  priv..  and  &  anfrwar.J 
angle  or  ani^ea 


li  no  law  or  nwtme  power,  or  when  the 
lawi  are  uot  efficieat,  and  Indlrlduala  do 
what  they  pleaae  with  Impuulty;  political 

i.  Confnaion  In  general.  'Then  being  then 
.  .  BnaiureAu.a>Imayt«milt,lDauthor> 
■nd  their  nckonlng  of  yean.'    Fuiltt. 

iT-reki'l.).  n.     (Gr.  Irom 

Jie  rebreaking  Ota  anil 


iTing  lo  live.  It  l>  laid 
Chriatnuu  to  ulute  tl 
I  to  have  nmalned  ei] 


I    ■ 


amouth.1  In  a«t  and  te(.  la 
or  run  Intn  each  other ;  to  cob- 
rith  each  other,  ai  the  arterlc* 
'The  ribbing  ot  the  leal,  and 


ue^  h»r;       pine,  pin;      nnte.  not,  mbve;       tUbe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abvae;       J,  Re.  try. 
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ANCUlTHlCBniM 


the  mnm»tomlMu^f  nat-work  of  iU  Tenali.' 
St.  Toi^lor. 

AnmslOlllOtlM  (a-iiM'td-inft^iii),  n.  In  anat. 
•ad  bol.  the  inotciilaUon  of  veaseli,  or  the 
optnka^  of  on«  vmmI  into  another,  u  an 
artery  into  another  artery,  or  a  vein  into  a 
Tela  Bvm«antofanattomoiia.if  thecoune 
of  a  finid  la  arreated  in  one  veiael  it  can 


proc— J  al<5nc  otherm.  It  ia  bv  anattomosia 
that  efrcnUtion  ia  re<«atablianed  in  ampu- 
taied  tloba,  and  fn  aneoriam  when  the  rea- 
■el  la  tied. 

AnasUnilotte  (a-nast^-mot^X  a-  I-  Pm>- 
Vilning  toananomoaia.— 2.t  Innwd.  having 
the  qoallty  of  removiiw  obstructiona. 

ABUtomotict  (a'nas'tA-mot^ikX  n-  Amedi- 
ebie  rappoaed  to  have  the  power  of  opening 
the  Boatha  of  veeeela,  and  promoting  circu- 
lation, aiich  aa  cathartica.  lieobatraenta,  and 


ABMtroplUL  Amtitrophy  (a-nai'tro-fe),  n. 
[Gr .  a  tamug  bade— ana,  oack  or  again, 
■ad  «£rrp*d.  to  turn.]  In  r*«t  and  ptim. 
an  tnvenloo  of  the  natural  order  of  worda ; 
m,  -echoed  the  hUla.'  for  'the  hilU echoed.' 

^"fUt  (ttD'a-taaX  ^  [<^-  anaUuiM,  exten- 
rton.  eo  named  from  the  length  of  ita  crva- 
talal  Octahedral  oxide  of  titanium;  a  min- 
ctml  that  ahowa  a  variety  of  coloun  by  re- 
airled  tight,  from  indigo  blue  to  reddiah 
brown:  octahedrite.  It  ia  uaually  crystal- 
Uxad  in  aeute,  elongated,  pyramidal  octa- 


(aji^th^A-maV  n.  [Qr.  anathema, 
ia  Hew  Teatament  and  eccleaiaatical  Greek, 
aa  aoconod  thing,  a  thing  devoted  to  evil. 
from  anmtitkimit  to  aet  up  aa  a  votive  offer- 
lac,  to  dodicato— ana,  up,  and  tUhimi,  to 
mi  or  place]  L  A  cnne  or  denunciation 
prooounoed  with  religioni  eolemnity  by 
eirctortaatical  authority,  and  accompanied 
by  exoommnnlcation.  This  tpedea  of  ex- 
oommuniratloB  waa  practieed  in  the  an- 
ciaat  churchea  againat  notorious  offendera. 
Clwrdiea  were  warned  not  to  receive  them, 
magittratea  and  private  persona  were  ad- 
^>>*^*ftimkmA  not  to  harfoour  or  maintain  them, 
and  prieata  were  enjoined  not  to  converse 
with  them  or  attend  their  funeral  Called 
alao  JmdieUuy  Anathema.— Z  Execration 
gcswraUy;  denonacement  of  eviL 

She  led  to  Ljoadoo.  followed  by  ttie  mnMtktnmt  of 
tntk  Thmdttrtty. 

%.  TIm  pefioa  or  thing  devoted  to  destruc- 


Jfhti  aattoa  wu  aa  mitmih^mm  desdocd  to 
UMO     St.  Paul   .   .   .   Mys  be  could  wish  to 
«•«  tboB  from  It.  and  to  become  an  mmtOhema^  and 
to  be  d—royml  huaeelf.  L$eke. 

—Abjurmtory  anathema,  the  act  of  a  oon- 
vwt  who  anathematixea  the  heresy  which  he 
abiorea 

lBAltltlliatlcal(a-nath'6-mat^ik-a]).a.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  nature  of  an  anath- 

(a-nath'6-mat'ik-al-llX 
In  the  manner  of  anathema 

,  (a-nath'^mat-ixm).  a.   Act 

qI  MMOhematifing ;  an  exoommunicatory 


W«  Snd  a  lew  of  JutiaiaB  forbiddfaw  mmmtMtmm' 
r  to  be  pnaooaccd acaiatt  the  Jcwfih  Hellenists. 

yer.  TmyUr. 

(a-nath'6-mat'is-a''- 
abonX  a  The  act  of  anathematixing ;  an 
esoommonicatory  curse.  * AwilKemaltixa- 
CMwof  persona  deceased  in  the  peace  of  the 

iaatlMntttln  (vnath'd-mat-IxX  v.t  pret 
M  p|>.  oaaCAnaaluad;  ppr.  eawJikemaJtming, 
To  pfTMsoonoe  an  anathema  against 

laailimatlw  (a-nath^-mat-IxX  v-^  To 
prmouBoe  anatnmnas;  to  denounce;  to 


Maakiod  ihriak,  taartkalatdir  mnmtht- 
as  tbey  can.  OtrtyU. 

(a-aath'»-mat-lx-«rX  n.  One 


Wcfl 


(aa'a-thtaiX  n.    An  anathema 
iBare) 

fnat  holy  fackcr  of  Rome  hath  smitten  with  his 

thnmdgrbolt  of  eacommanicadons  and  mnatMfmet .  .  . 
Moac  *jf  ta«  ofthedoa  chitrclies  of  the  world. 

Aafttlte(a-BSt1-d£X«^P<-  IL.  anae,anati$,9i 
4nek,  and  Gr.  eidee,  reaemblance.  ]  A  famOy 
of  web-fooled  anserine  or  natatorial  birds, 
of  which  the  graoa  Anna  is  the  type. 
ABStttk  (a-natl-faX  a  [Contr.for  Jfiai<^em 
— L  mmae,  anatie,  a  dndi,  and  Zero,  to  bear.] 
A  feaasofcirripeda,  BOW  called  Lepaa.  From 
a  faaeied  rasemblaace  of  Its  shell  to  a  bird, 
aroae  an  absurd  fable  that  a  species 
called  the  barnacle  goose  (AnaaX 
this  animal;  henoe  the  name 


Anattfa,  as  well  as  goose-mussel    See  Lb- 
pas,  LRPADtDM. 

Anatlfer  (a-natl-f^rX  tt.  A  barnacle.  See 
Anatipa. 

AnatlfiBroilS  (an-a-tifdr-usX  n.  [L.  anae, 
anatie,  a  duck,  and /ero,  to  produce.]  Pro- 
ducing ducka. 

If  there  be  mnmtifercus  trees,  whose  comiptloa 
breaks  forth  into  barnacles ;  yet.  if  they  corrupt,  they 
degenerate  into  maggots,  wnicn  produce  not  them 
again.  Sir  T.  firwwpu. 

knuMitm  (an-vti'ndX  a.  ^  [L.  anae,  anatie, 
a  duck.]  A  sub-family  of  the  Anatldn,  com- 
prehending the  true  ducks,  distinguished 
from  swans  and  geese  by  having  broader 
bills,  a  more  waduing  gait  from  their  legs 
being  placed  farther  benind.  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  marked  difference  in  the  plumage 
of  the  sexes.  The  species  are  sometimes 
divided  into  the  oceanic  ducks,  as  the  scoter, 
the  garrot,  the  eider,  the  scaup,  Ac. ;  and 
the  uke  ducks,  as  the  shieldrake,  the  teal, 
the  widgeon,  the  mallard,  and  the  oonunon 
domestic  duck. 

Anatoeism  (vnaf  o-sixmX  n.  [L.  anatoeie- 
mtte,  Gr.  anatokiemo§,  compound  interest- 
ana,  again,  and  tokizi,  to  lend  on  interest, 
UAoe,  produce,  from  tHeta,  to  bring  forth.] 
Interest  upon  interest ;  the  taking  of  com- 
pound interest,  or  the  contract  by  which 
such  interest  is  secured.    [Bare.] 

Anatomio,  Anatomloal  (an-vtom'ik.  an-a- 
tom'ik-alX  a.  Belonging  to  anatomy  or  dia- 
section;  produced  by  or  according  to  the 
prindplea  of  anatomy  or  natural  structure 
of  the  body;  relating  to  the  parta  of  the 
bod:^  when  dissected  or  separated;  aa,  ono- 
tomieal  observationa 

Anatomloally  (an-a-tom'ik-al-liX  adv.  In 
an  anatondcal  manner;  by  means  of  dissec- 
tion; according  to  the  doctrine  of  anatomy. 

AnAtomismCa-natVmixmXn.  The  doctrine 
of  the  examination  of  the  parta  of  an  organic 
body,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
organism. 

Anatomist  (a-naf  o-mlstX  n.  One  who  dis- 
sects bodies;  more  generally,  one  who  is 
skilled  in  the  art  of  dissection,  or  versed  in 
the  doctrine  and  principles  of  anatomy. 

AnatomlsatiOll  (a-nat'o-mk-i^shonX  n. 
The  act  of  anatomizing. 

Anatomise  (a-nafo-mlx),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp. 
anatomized;  ppr.  anatomiting.  1.  To  dis- 
sect; to  cut  in  pieces,  aa  an  animid  or  vege- 
table body,  for  the  purpose  of  displi^ng  or 
examining  the  atmcture  and  use  of  the 
several  parts.— 2.  Fig.  to  lay  open  or  expose 
minutely ;  to  analyse ;  aa,  to  atuUomizt  an 
argument 

In  her  the  painter  had  mmmttmitd  time's  ruin. 

Ska*. 

Anatomy  (a-nat'o-ml).  n.  [Gr.  anatomi— 
ana,  implying  separation  and  distribution, 
and  tomi,  a  cutting. )  1.  The  art  of  dissect- 
ing or  artiflciallv  separating  the  different 
puts  of  an  organised  body,  to  discover  their 
situation,  structure,  and  economy;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  Interna!  struc- 
ture of  organised  bodlea;  generally  applied 
more  spedflcally  to  the  d&aection  of  or  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body;  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  planta  being  called  veaetable  anat- 
omy, and  that  which  treats  of  the  structure 
of  animals  animal  anatomy  or  tootomy.— 
Special  or  deeerkftive  anatomy,  that  branch 
which  treata  of^the  orKans  of  which  the 
human  body  consists,  with  regard  to  their 
shi^M,  position,  and  mutual  relations.  — 
Oeneral  anatomy,  that  branch  which  treata 
of  the  structure  and  physical  proiserties  of 
the  different  tissues  which  are  common  to 
several  organs,  without  reference  to  the 
form  or  situation  of  the  organa  themaelvea. 
—Patholoaiealanatomu,  that  branch  of  anat- 
omy which  treats  of  the  changea  in  struc- 
ture of  organs  and  tissues  produced  by  dis- 
eaae,  and  of  congenital  malformatlona— 
Comparative  anatomy^  the  science  which 
compares  the  anatomy  of  different  classes 
or  species  of  animals,  as  that  of  man  with 
quaorupeds,  or  that  of  flahea  with  quad- 
rupeda.  —  7Van«e«*uf«nlaf  anatomy,  that 
branch  which  Investigates  the  plan  or  model 
upon  which  the  animal  frame  or  organs  are 
formed.  —  Surgical  anatomy,  that  branch 
which  demonstrates  the  relative  position  of 
organs  or  parta,  with  a  view  to  those  oper- 
ationa  which  It  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
upon  tbenL—Phyeiological  anatomy,  that 
branch  which  treata  of  the  structure  of 
organa,  only  In  as  far  as  it  elucidates  their 
functions.— Jrtiytciial  atiatomy,  the  art  of 
making  modela  in  wax  or  other  materiaJs, 


to  illustrate  the  healthy  or  diseased  struo- 
ture  of  parta.— 2.  Fig.  the  act  of  dividing 
anything,  material  or  intellectual,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  parts;  as,  the  anat- 
omy of  a  discourse.— 8.  The  body  stripped 
of  its  Integuments  and  muscles;  a  skeleton, 
or  the  corporeal  frame  of  bonea  entire,  with- 
out the  sldn,  flesh,  and  vessels;  henoe,  a 
thin,  meagre  person. 

The  mnatorny  of  a  little  child  ...  is  accounted  a 
greater  rarity  than  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  AiU 
stature.  FuUtr. 

Ther  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced 
A  mere  unatorny,  a  mountebank.  5A«A. 

AnatreptioCan-a-trep'tikX  a.  [Gr.  analhepti' 
koi,  from  anatrepd,  to  overturn— ana,  up, 
and  trepd,  to  turn.]  Overthrowing;  defeat- 
ing; prostrating:  a  word  applied  to  those 
dialogues  of  Plato  which  represent  a  defeat 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

AnatrlpalB  (an-a-trip'slsX  n.  [Gr. ,  fhmi  ana, 
denoting  repetition,  and  tribd,  triptd,  to 
rub.  ]  In  med,  friction  employea  as  a 
remedy. 

Anatron  (an'a-tronX  n.  [Fr.  anatron;  Ar 
al-natran,  al-nUr^n,  from  Gr.  nitron,  a 
mineral  alkali,  either  soda  or  potassa,  or 
both.]  1.  Spume  or  glass  gall,  a  scum  which 
rises  Upon  melted  glass  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  taken  off  dissolves  in  the  air^^nd  co- 
agulates Into  common  salt  —2.  The  salt 
which  collects  on  the  walls  of  vaults ;  salt- 
petre. 

Anatropal,  Anatropons  (vnafrop-al,  a- 

nat'rop-uaX  a.     [Gr.  ana, 

/c\  ^V       noting  inversion,  and  ersptf, 

uC/t^t   ^      to  turn.]  In  6ot  having  tiie 

vU/    \  /         orvl9  inverted  at  an  early 

Nu/     ^^  period  in  its  development, 

Anatropal  Orule    SO  that  the  chalaxa  is  at  its 

apparent  apex. 

AnattO  (vnat'td),  n.    Same  aa  Amotto. 

Anlmrycan'bu-nXa.  SameasJm6vry(whieh 
seeX 

Ancestor  (an'ses-tArX  n.  [O.Fr.  anctetre,  on- 
eeeeor.  Ft.  aneitre,  an  ancestor,  from  L.  an- 
teeeetor,  a  predecessor— ante,  before,  and 
eedo,  ceeeum,  to  go.  See  Cbdi.]  L  One  from 
whom  a  person  descends,  either  by  the 
father  or  mother,  at  any  diatance  of  tune;  a 
progenitor;  a  forefather. —1  In  law,  one 
who  has  preceded  another  In  the  possession 
of  real  estate :  one  from  whom  an  inherit- 
ance is  derived :  the  correlative  of  heir. 

Ancestorlal  (an-ses-t<hi-alX  a.  Ancestral 
'Anceetorial  and  national  glories. '  Sir  F. 
Palgrave. 

AnoestoZlaUy  (an-ses-td'ri-al-liX  adv.  In 
an  ancestorial  manner;  with  regard  to  an- 
cestora    Sidney  Smith. 

Ancestral  (an-ses'tralX  a.  Pertaining  to 
ancestors ;  claimed  or  descending  from  an- 
cestors ;  as,  an  anoettral  eatate ;  aneeetrtU 
treea.  'Seated  on  his  anceetral  throne.' 
Maea%Uay. 

Tenure  by  homage  ttncettrtU  was  merely  tenancy- 
in-chief  by  immemorial  prescription  in  the  family. 

C.  H.  fiearstn. 

Ancestress  (an'ses-tres),  a.  A  female  an- 
cestor.   [Bare.] 

This  mnetstrtts  is  a  lady,  or  rather  the  ^ost  of  a 
lady.  Zar(yU. 

Ancestry  (an'sea-triX  a  l.  A  series  of  an- 
cestors or  prosenltors;  lineage,  or  those 
who  compose  uie  line  of  natural  descent 
'  Headless  statues  of  his  aneeetry. '  Macau- 
lay.  Hence— 1  Honourable  descent;  high 
birth. 

Title  and  mticestry  render  a  good  man  more  illus- 
trious, but  a  bad  one  more  conspicuous. 

jtdJitm$. 

And!lllops  (angOd-lops).  n.  [Gr. ,  corrupted 
from  awHopt—aik*,  atgoe,  a  goat,  and  ope, 
the  eye.]  In  med.  an  abscess  in  the  Inner 
angle  of  the  eye ;  an  incipient  fistula  lacb- 
rymalia. 

Ancbltliere  (angnd-th6rX  n,  A  member  of 
the  genua  Anchitherium. 

The  horse  ran  even  boast  a  pedigree  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world,  in  a  right  line,  through  a  slender  three- 
toed  ancestry,  as  far  back  as  the  mnckithtre  of  the 
eocene  period.  Bdin.  Rttnna. 

Anohltherllim  (  ang-ki-thA'ri-um  X  a  [  Gr. 
angtiii,  near,  and  thirian,  a  wild  beast]  A 
fossil  genus  of  pachydermatous  mammals, 
from  ue  upper  eocene  and  lower  mlocene, 
belonging  to  the  family  Equidn,  in  which 
each  foot  is  furnished  with  a  single  func- 
tional hoofed  toe,  flanked  by  two  small 
hoofed  digits,  which  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  touch  the  ground.  The  only  recog- 
nized species  waa  about  the  sice  of  a  sheep, 
and  waa  closely  allied  to  the  Palnotherium. 


ch.  Mata;     di,  Sc  loc*;     g.  ^;     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  toa;     ng.  sin^;     f  H,  tAen;  th,  fWn;     w,  trig;    wh,  loAlg;    zh,  arare.-See  Kbt. 
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Ancdior  (anglcdrX  n.  [A.  Sax.  anoor,  anoer, 
O.  D.  and  Dan.  a*Ur«r,  IceL  oMofri,  proba- 
bly all  b<»Towed  from  L.  aneorat  Qr.  rnng- 
kyra,  an  anchor,  whence  Fr.  atwn,  Pr.  Sp. 
I^.  It  antora.  From  a  root  tng,  crooked, 
bent^  seen  In  L  anguhu,  a  corner,  and  tm- 
01W,  a  hook,  crooked;  in  Or.  mngkot,  a  bend, 
anakmle,  tmgkyU,  the  bend  of  the  ann,  E. 
ankle,  A.  Sax.  aneUow,  G.  «nto<,  the  ankle; 
Bav.  anke,  the  bend  of  the  neck:  and  pro- 
bably in  R  anaUt  a  fish-hook,  to  fish  with  a 
hook;  O.  angel,  a  hook.]  1.  An  implement 
for  holding  a  ship  or  other  reseel  at  rest  in 
the  water.  In  former  times  anchors  were 
merely  large  stones,  baskets  of  stones.  Ac. 
The  aaohor  now  used  is  of  inm,  formed  with 


Common  Anchor. 


a  strong  shank  a,  at  one  extremitr  of  which 
is  the  crown  e,  from  which  branch  out  two 
arms  bb,  terminating  in  broad  palms  or 
flukes  dd,  the  sharp  extremity  of  which  is 
the  peak  or  bill ;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shank  is  the  stock  ee.  a  transverse  piece, 
behind  which  is  a  shackle  or  ring,  to  which 
a  cable  can  be  attached.  The  principal  use 
of  the  stock  is  to  cause  the  arms  to  fall  so 
as  one  of  the  flukes  shall  enter  the  ground. 
According  to  their  various  forms  and  uses, 
anchors  obtain  the  epithets  of  the  iheet, 
be$t  bower,  tmatt  b<nper,  tpare,  ttream, 
hedge,  and  gTwppUng  or  ffrnpnet.  Those  of 
the  lavgest  sixe  carried  by  men-<rf-war  are 
the  best  and  small  bowers,  the  sheet,  and 
the  n»are ;  to  which  are  added  the  stream 
and  we  kedge,  which  are  used  for  particular 


Trotman's  Anchor. 

or  for  temporary  purposes.  The  number 
and  weight  of  anchors  ought  to  bear  a 
proper  relation  to  the  size  of  the  ship. 
Many  improvements  and  novelties  in  the 
shape  and  construction  of  anchors  have  been 
introduced  within  recent  times.  The  prin- 
cipal names  connected  with  those  altera- 
tions are  those  of  Lieut  Rodgers,  who  in- 
troduced the  hoUaw-thanked  anchor  with 
tiie  view  of  increasing  the  strength  without 
adding  to  the  weight;  Mr.  Porter,  who  made 
the  arms  and  flukes  movable  by  pivoting 
them  to  the  stock  instead  of  fixing  them 
immovably,  causing  the  anchor  to  take  a 
readier  and  firmer  hold,  and  avoiding  the 
chance  of  the  cable  becoming  foul;  Mr. 
Trotman,  who  has  further  improved  on 
Porter's  invention;  and  li.  Martin^  whose 
anchor  is  of  very  peculiar  form,  and  is  con- 


Martin's  Anchor. 

structed  so  as  to  be  self -canting,  the  arms 
revolving  through  an  angle  of  30*  either 
way,  and  the  sharp  points  of  the  flukes  be- 
ing always  ready  to  enter  the  ground.  — 
The  anchor  is  said  to  be  a-codcAnU  when  it 
is  sttq>ended  vertically  from  the  cat-head, 
ready  to  be  let  go;  a-ntik,  when  it  is  drawn 
in  so  tight  as  to  bring  the  ship  directly 
over  it ;  a4ria  or  o-weigK  when  It  is  Just 
drawn  out  ox  the  ground  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction;  a-VHuh,  when  the  stock  is 
hove  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  — 
Floating  anchor,  an  apparatus  variously 
oonstmcted,  for  being  sunk  below  the  sw^ 
of  the  sea,  where  there  is  no  anofaorage. 


to  prevent  a  vessel  from  drifting.— Fou{ 
anchor.  See  Foul,  a.  — Mooring  anchor, 
a  large  heavy  mass  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  In  a  harbour  or  roadstead,  to 
which  ships  may  be  attached  by  a  cable. 
—To  back  an  anchor.  See  under  B  aok,  v.  L 
—To  cat  the  anchor,  to  draw  the  anchor 
perpendicularly  up  to  the  cat-head  by  a 
strong  tackle  called  the  OMt—ToJUh  the 
anchor,  to  hoist  and  draw  up  the  flukes  of 
a  ship's  anchor  towards  the  top  of  the  bow 
by  a  machine  called  a  fish,  in  order  to  stow 
it  after  it  has  been  catted.— To  weigh  the 
anchor,  to  heave  or  raise  it  from  the  ground. 
8.  Something  serving  a  purpose  analogous 
to  that  of  a  ship's  anchor ;  as,  (a)  the  ap- 
paratus at  the  opposite  end  of  the  field  from 
the  engine  of  a  steam-plough,  and  to  which 
pulleys  are  fixed,  round  which  the  endless 
band  or  rope  that  moves  the  plough  passes. 
)  The  means  by  which  the  extremities  of 
e  chains  or  wire-ropes  of  a  suq>ension 
bridge  are  attached  to  the  shore.— 8.  Pig. 
that  which  gives  stability  or  security ;  that 
on  which  we  place  dependence  for  safety. 

Which  hope  we  hare  as  aa  mtuMtr  of  the  soul, 
both  sure  and  steadfast.  Heb.  vi.  19. 

4.  In  ar^.  an  ornament  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  anchor  or  arrow-head.  It  is  used 
along  with  the  egg  ornament,  and  the  com- 
bination is  popularly  called  egg-and-dart 
or  ^;g- and -tongue.  See  Bohimub,  4.— 
Anchor  eaoapemont.  See  Bscapemint. 
All6hor  (angOcAr),  v.t.  1.  To  hold  at  rest  by 
lowering  the  anchor;  to  place  at  anchor; 
as,  to  anchor  a  ship.— 2.  Ftg.  to  fix  or  fksten 
on;  to  fix  in  a  stable  condition. 

Let  us  aiuhor  our  hopes  .  .  .  upon  his  goodness. 

Andior  (anglctoX  e.i  1.  To  cast  anchor;  to 
come  to  anchor ;  as,  our  ship  mnehored  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight— &  Fig.  to  ke^  hold  in 
anyway. 

Posthwnus  mMth»rs  upon  Inoffen.      ShaA. 

Anchor t  (angHc^r),  n.    Same  as  Anchoret 

An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  I    Skmk. 

AnchoraMe  (ang1c6r-a-bl).  a.  Fit  for  anchor- 
age. 'The  sea  evenrwhere  twenty  leagues 
from  land  anohorable.'    Sir  T.  Herbert 

Anchorage  (angli6r-ftj).  n.  L  Anchoring 
ground :  a  place  where  a  ship  can  anchor, 
where  the  ground  is  not  too  rocky,  nor  the 
water  too  deep  nor  too  shallow. 

The  Sect  returned  to  its  former  aneh^ragt 

Sfutho. 

2.  The  hold  of  a  ship  at  anchor. 

If  that  supposal  should  (ail  us.  all  our  anchorage 
were  loose,  and  we  should  but  wander  in  a  wild  sea. 

IVotton. 

3.  The  anchor  and  all  the  neoessary  tackle 
for  anchoring.    [Rare.] 

The  bark  that  hath  discharf  ed  her  fraught. 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence,  at  first,  she  weighed  her  tmekorttgt. 

SkaJt. 

4.  A  duty  imposed  on  ships  for  anchoring  in 
a  harbour. 

This  cotporation.  otherwise  a  poor  one.  holds  also 
the  mn^iorage  in  the  harbour.  Rich.  Carew. 

Anchor-hall  Canglcdr-ba]),  n,    A  pyrotech- 

nical  combustible  attached  to  a  grapnel  for 

adhering  to  and  setting  fire  to  smps. 
Anchor-bolt  (ang1cto^b6ItX  n.    A  bolt  with 

an  expanded  shank  to  nrevent  Its  being 

drawn  out    B.  H.  Knight 
AnOhor-ClUMdC  (  anglcAr-chok  ).  n.    A  piece 

indented  into  a  wooden  anohor-stook  where 

It  has  beoome  worn  or  defective ;  also,  a 

piece  oi  wood  or  iron  on  whioh  an  anchor 

rests  when  It  is  stowed. 
Anchor-drag  (angOcAr-dragX  n.    Same  as 

Drag-eheet 
Anohorod  (ang'kftrdX  p. 

and  a.     I.  Held  at  rest 

bv  an  anchor.— 2.  Shaped 

like  an  anchor;   fluked; 

forked. 

Her  anchored  tongue 
Threatening  her  venomed  teeth. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

8.  In  her.  the  term  applied 
to  a  cross  whose  extremi-         Anchored. 
ties  are  turned  back  like 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor :  in  this  sense  writ- 
ten also  Anohry,  Aner^e,  Ancred. 
Anchoress,  AnChorltess  (angnc6-res,  ang'- 
k6-rit-es),  n.    A  female  anchoret. 

And  there  a  saintly  anchoress  she  dwelt. 

wvordrworth . 
Pega.  his  sister,  an  anchoress,  led  a  solitary  life. 

FmUor. 

Anchoret,  Anchorite  (angOcd-ret.  ang^d- 
ritX  n.  rL  anachoreta;  Or.  anaohoritie— 
ana,  back,  and  chared,  to  make  room  for. 
retire,  from  chirot,  a  place.]    A  hermit;  a 


recluse ;  one  who  retires  from  societty  into 
a  desert  or  solitary  place,  to  avoid  Uie  temp- 
tations of  the  world  and  devote  hH^f^f  t« 
religious  duties;  qieciflcally,  a  monk  who, 
with  the  leave  of  the  abbot,  retires  to  a 
cave  or  cell,  with  an  allowance  from  the 
monastery,  to  live  in  solitude.  '  Macarlus. 
the  great  Egyptian  oneAorvt'    Abp.  Uthmr. 


Our  Saviour  himself    .    .    .    dk!  not 
anchorUis  or  a  monastic  life,  but  a  social  and  afUble 
way  of  convening  with  mortals.  Boylo. 

AnChoretlC|  AnChoretlcal  (ang-k6-rerik, 
ang-k6-ref  ik-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  her- 
mit, or  his  mode  of  lifto. 

AnchOMate  (angQE6r«&t),n.  A  heavy  gate 
such  as  is  used  in  canals,  having  for  tta  up- 
per bearing  a  collar  embedded  m  the  adja- 
cent masonry. 

Anchor-hold  (anglcAr-hOldX  n.  The  hoU 
or  fastness  of  an  anchor;  security.  "□» 
one  and  only  assurance  and  fast  amtuat-kM 
of  our  souls'  health.'    Camdefs. 

AnChoMce  (anslc^r-Is).  91.  The  ice  wfateh 
Is  formed  on  and  incmsta  the  beds  of  lak« 
and  rivers;  ground-ice. 

Anchoring  (angli«r-ing}.  p.  and  a.  Hald  at 
rest  by  the  anchor;  ruling  or  lying  at  se- 
chor.    '  Yon  tall  andioring  bark. '    Shak. 

Anchorite,  n.    See  AiioBORvr. 

Anchorites^  n.    See  Anchorkss. 

Anchorttteld (angkd-rif ik-alX a.  Pertain- 
ing to  an  anchorite  or  hermit,  or  to  his 
mode  of  life. 

Anchor-lining  (ang1c«r-IIn-ingX  ft  Sshm 
MM BiUboardt.    See Bill-boajid. 

AnChor-trisper  (angOt«r-trip-«rX  ik  A  de- 
vice for  tripping  or  easting  loose  a  shipli 
anchor. 

Andior-watCh  fang^r-woch).  n.  Nawt  a 
subdivision  of  the  watch  kept  constantly 
on  deck  during  the  time  the  ship  Ilea  at 
single  anohor,  to  be  in  readiness  to  hoisi 
jib  or  stay  sails  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of  bar 
anohor,  or  to  veer  more  came,  or  tot  go 
another  anchor  In  case  she  should  drive  or 
part  her  anchor.  Hits  watch  k  also  in 
readlnew  to  avoid  coUiaion  in  oloae  riveit, 
by  veering  cable,  setting  sail,  astag  the 
hefan,  Ac 

Anchory  (an-chO'vi),  n.  (Pjr.  and  Sp.  en- 
ehova,  an  anchovy,  referred  by  Mann  to 
Basque  anchua,  tmehuoa,  dry.]  An  abdo- 
minal malacopterygious  fish  of  the  ganus 
Sngrauiia,  family  ulopeldM.    The  spades 


^^i^^0mm': 


Anchovy  {EngratUis  encraticMotuJ^ 

are  all  of  diminutive  sixe,  and.  with  eicep- 
tlon  of  the  common  anchovy  (E.  enormci 
cholm)  and  B.  moiettm  (both  Medttamncaa 
speciesX  fanhabitanta  of  the  trofrfcal  seas  of 
India  and  America.  The  oommon  audiovy, 
so  esteemed  for  its  rich  and  peculiar  tavovr. 
is  not  much  larger  than  the  middle  ioger. 
It  is  caught  In  vast  numbers  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  pickled  for  enortation.  A 
sauce,  held  in  much  esteem.  Is  made  from 
anchovies  by  pounding  ihtm  in  water,  sim- 
mering the  mixture  for  a  short  time,  adding 
a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  stratafaig  the 
whole  through  a  nalr-sleve. 

Anchory-pear  (an-chd'vi-p&r),  n  A  fririt 
of  Jamaica,  produced  bv  a  species  e(  the 
genus  Orias  {O.  eovlifCora).  It  Is  large,  and 
contains  generally  a  single  seed  protected 
bv  a  stony  covering.  It  Is  pldded  and  eetea 
like  mango. 

AnChry  (ang'kriX  a.  In  her.  same  aa 
Anchored,  8. 

AnChnsa  (ftng-kti'sa),  n.  {Gr.  angehoum,  mI- 
kanet  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Bore- 
ginacen.  The  species  are  chiefly  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eerth. 
either  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  ellmatee 
or  the  temperate  xones.  A.  c0eimmU$  (com- 
mon alkanet  or  bugloss)  and  A. 
are  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The 
tineloria  of  some  botanists  k  tha 
Alkanna  tinetoria.    See  Alkabot. 

AnChnsin,  Anchnrine  (aag-klk'ainX  «t 
name  given  to  a  red  colouring  matter  o^ 
tained  from  Anckuea  (Alkmnnm)  ffwiSuiws. 
It  is  resineuSk  and  emits  violeC  vapouze 
when  heated. 

AnChyloee  (anoOd-ldsX  v.t  A  eoomon.  bet 
erroneous,  spelling  of  Ankiflom  (whkh  aeeL 

Andiyloeed  (anglEi-ldctX  p.    Seme  as  An- 


nte,  fir.  fat,  f(|U;       mi,  met,  hdr;       pine,  phi;     ndte,  not,  move;       tiibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc  ab«aie;     f,  8c  by. 


t.  ThU  bjippauod  or  siiitcil  In 

wtlta.  or  iMViag  nurfci  at, 
;  of  loog  rtanrllny  old:  u  Dppci««d 

t  Hmrtnf  Uated  from  ■  ti 

ptrioi ;  hiTlDf  iMin  at  long  dunUo 

innM:  gciwnllT.bDt  not  ilwiji.  ippllsd  to 


S'E.S 


.     ited,  Ot^ 


plied  ob1>  to  tUni*  lublMt  to  d«mi 
4b  aot  HT  Uu  •£!  or  mnaiini  nn.  < 

•Sen  to  ttw  doimUoo  ol  Lb*  tUnc  II 
■■«■»-«.  to  lh>  MHod  wtU  whioh  It  ii 
stairt  An  oU  dxm,  enKon.  Ac.  li 
ohlck  hH  iHUd  ■  kw  ttiii^  ud  ■ 

ta  IBC  which  pnnlled  '     ' 
tB  tdwli  ttOl  iMoal* 


n*  qntcnU;  vlniicad  In 
•t-lmUac  man,  on*  wboH 
ie«  it  nantln  of  Iqrfonc 
agm.  Wa  Mv  ^>*>T.  tbnnton^  dtbv  nd- 
iHMva  to  la  ebfut  Mil  uirtlBc  u  wa 
B«na(nlUiit*<vltt«MeUlon&  Thiu 
*■  Bat  mrtB  tU  plctvn.  abilae.  nthur 
QijMJtn  ttw  iMtMlWiMr  taUinrki), 

i»i«.«Blmir«l«M  «  non  pnperi;  uh 

and  Bill  AntiwHl  l>  oppoHd  to  modem; 
■M,  ta  imaw;  ■«,  /Hik,  ^XifM  1*  w- 
pUtdMall'laorfHUiaL  An  Hntnt  tmnpla 
b  oaa  bBht  W  tk*  aoelviti;  u  oinitw 
MBfta  ta  lu  bout  In  the  ttjU  of  tlia  u- 
dH«.  ^nii^tMlid  It  old.  optOMd  to  whnt 
!■  taliaionar«WiUidHlV<«toai:«*- 
Ml«M.  sot  o(  BM,  oopswd  to  what  li  cuc- 
naL  u  lai|Dw,  ■UiqM,  Ac.-Sni.  Old. 
prtmlttir*.  iinMfn«.uiliqu,antlquled,<iI<l- 

Madmim-1ta.u.'n.  [Rh  tha  adiKtin.l 
I.  <li*wbaUT*d  la  tnimatHM:  ■  panon 
H>ktM*niHrljfsiiodat  tba  world'!  hi*- 
Icrf:  |ii««iillj  Died  la  tha  pliinl,  ud  u 
gppoaod  to  ■udtfmf.— t.  A  van  old  nun; 
a&d  iMOc*  nB  aldar  or  panon  of  InllDanca^  a 
(UTBBor  or  rnlar,  paUHcal  or  I 


Ity  Om  Kor 

Oonrt  and  ChancRy,  ona  hairlna  a  eartali 
Tdlaiiii  aBlotitT:  thna  Jnarar'i  I 


Wltmr^».  —  AitiiiiiU  tf  iait. 


MbaAlDHtblf 


— Ctt^M^amtmilt,  in  FmAkM-aat  at 
Iha  (wo  aoambUai  eompoalug  the  leglila- 
Itn  bodj  in  irsc.  IteooalnidolWlinani- 
kira.  aacli  01  nturn  wai  at  leait  foitr  f  san 
t€  af*.  It  wai  pot  an  and  to  bj'  tba  re- 
ntattod  at  IMh  Bnunatn  (otb  Not.  17W). 
liiilMill  (bi'ihaot).  ■>.  CO>[niplwl  irom 
nu^  (wtilch  He).|  L  A  fla^,  baanar.  or 
M.iiiiji :  aa  «ulga.  anwdaltr  Ibe  flag  or 
ir  at  a  •hip.  '  Von  diAoDoanble 
than  an  old  tttA  (that  la,  palchad 
-■■  —I  Th«  beaier  of  a 


tatkm  of  antdqultr;  aomctbliig  be 
The)  Rbi  taK  IUhi)  conaU  ul  ac 


AllcUa(u-ine),tL  [L]   AmmgChaan 
Romana,  Clia  aacred  ihlald  of  Han, 


AndilAIT  (an'aU-Ia-riX  a.  |I.  onaiUarii, 
frDniannUa,ainaid-afrTai]t]  Hnbaeirlent, 
la  a  mald-aenalit ;  atding ;  anilUarj' ;  lub- 


Aflom«,t<t.  [I.a«fUa,  amatd-saTvaiit]   A 

AnohrltBl,  Anelpltcnu  (an-alp^t^l,  an-tip'- 
It-niL  a.  [L  aneapf,  druiptlii,  two-headad, 
amblgnooi— an  for  ami,  on  both  aldsa,  and 
aipu(,thebaad.]    Dgobtful  or  donblei  am- 


IThla  * 

onlr  uaad  witb  a  dlSarant  n 
Odd.  U.  mar  b«  a  dlaUnct 

end.  If,  Ooth.  an,  L-  an,  IntanwmtiTe  par- 
Uolaa.1  it.  -And  1  aulfar  thli,  mu  lao 
gtm.  BeaM  i  Fl  [In  oldac  wiiEara  It 
Hia  rnqusiilly  uaed  redundanllT  barora  if. 
■  ^toiuiy  that  terrant  lay,-  LukoiU.  16.1 
"Ul»  j™  da),  n.  A  Einiu  of  ptantg,  DaL 
order  EophDrblaceiB,  the  onlji  known  apedai 
D[  wUqIi,  a.  bnuOanrii,  la  a  BrulUan  tree 
with  large  vallow  flowen.  and  an  awnlar 
imit  abont  tha  tlia  of  an  onufta,  containing 


le  the  M 


nlcg  two  opiwaite  thli 
uneaaJnAK. 


le  (aog-kl), 

eroua  awaUliig  analng  suddenly. 
on  (an'kon),  n.  pL  AaoOIlM  (aD-kO-ntal 
aanom.  Or.  angUn.  ttaa  elbow, !    1.  I^ 
II.  the  DlecranoD ;  the  apper  end  of  the 
A  carred  drtnklQB-ci 
A.  a  conw)le,  cutUeTt 


cRMkDd  Ivga  afld  long  back  Uka  a  tnnitplt, 
and  henca  unable  to  laip  tancea.  They 
ortglnatad  In  mi  from  a  nm  of  tUt  Ihapa 
aipreaalj  aelaoted  to  toimd  a  breed  tree 
from  thU  TldoDi  propeniltr  m  jumoylng  to 
American  fannen.  CallM  aJMi  the  OlMr 
fined. 

Ancowtl  (u-ke-nalX  a.    Fartalaing  ta  the 
an-kA-nf  na),  n.    A  oanta  glTin 


tmn^^H  (u'koB-old),  (L  [Or.  angien,  the 
elbow.  Biid  aidoi,  llkenaa*.]  ElboH-iilu: 
applltid  to  a  proceu  of  the  toraarm. 
Aaoonj  (aB'k»-niX  ».  [Frobahl;  from  Or. 
— '-'^  tha  elbow,  from  Ita  reaenbUnce  to 
mL]  Id  irDa-vort;  a  pIko  of  baU- 
[ht  Iron  In  the  ahape  <a  a  I>ar  In  the 
e,  but  mile  and  nnwroni^t  at  the 
!•  melted  off  and 


«lnt 

,     bich  1 , 

a  fiuerr,  and  worked  Into 


,  I),  «.    the  aUle 

ol  bate  aadoit;  antiqalty;  eiditance  from 

-"- 1     J>rydn. 

r  (tfibeM^rl),  n.     L  IHsnllr  i 


Aw[^otimB(aa-tfl'it-tain),i>.  (Or.avtvU, 
a  band,  and  Eftniu,  to  cut]  In  wn.  a 
DRMkad  kuUe  or  blatonrr:  alio,  a  knife  for 
dlTidlog  tlte  trmum  lingu  in  tongus-tiad 
penona,  aa  well  ai  other  adbfalona  and  oon- 

JLld <aad),  eonf .  [A.  Sax  aod.ond,O.A  «id, 
onf.  an,  D.  n,  ndi.  O.  wid,  O.a.0.  anti, 
all  lignlfying  and;  IcaL  tnda.  and  yet,  and 
it,  (n,  bat.  Thia  word  fa  prebabli  reallj 
the  aame  at  Uiat  trektad  In  neat  irtlcle.] 
A  partiale  Joining  worda  and  aenteueea, 
and  exprawliig  tba  lelatloni  ol  oonnec- 
tlon  nr  addition.  In  Boriptue  enieoiallj 
it  often  opoa  a  narrattn,  wlMie  fin  oon- 
neotloo  with  anythlnc  lolni  bafare  la  not 
obTlona;  tfana,  '.Aiiil  (he  Lord  called  onto 
HoaM,'  Ron.  L  l;  Kx.  ixIt.  L  It  la  aUo 
•omatlniea  saad  b«  a  partlela  Introdoc- 
Ing  inlanegatiTa  and  other  (danae*,  aa- 
pnaain  of  anrptiae.  or  aarptlaa  conjoliwl 
with  iDcrednUty,  joy,  indignation:  aa.  ^ad 
ihall  I  aae  him  >catDt  Aitd  yoa  dara  thua 
addrca  mel  It  la  alas  IodimI  aaad  ta  a 
Latlnina  for  both;  wa.  'ifaninea  awl  dyfl 
and  dlrlBe.'  Atdauler,  Dh  Burial.  By  the 
flgnn  haadladyi  It  la  aude  to  oonneot  two 
.         -—ii.L..,..  la  madiflcatory  at 


The  aeeda  yield  a  One  drying  oil,  and  i 

atrongly  cathartic,  and  the  green  onUir  por- 
tion or  rind  of  (he  ahelJ  la  aatringent,  and 
mad  In  diarrliraa. 
AndalNtttnnl  (au'da-ba-tlm),  ».  VL.  anda- 
bala,  a  gladiator  who  fought  blindfolded.] 
UncertaLity;  ambiguity:  dcubt  SMfoTd. 
ftniUtulta  (an-da-lO'eltX  •>■  A  pellnald 
mineral  of  the  garnet  family,  el  a  gray, 
green,  biniah,  fleah  or  roH-nd  colour;  aome- 
Umee  found  cryitalUied  In  Imperfect  fonr- 
alded  prtima,  nearly  or  quite  rhombic;  f^on- 
littlng  of  anhydnniiilllcata  of  alumina  with 
Iran  pemide.    Ita  hardneai  ia  nearly  equal 

Spain,  where  it  waa  Ont  dia- 


Ing  tbreiuh  South  Am 

AnOMdn  (u'dii-ln),  n 
hit.„  >^]~,  In  eitemal  appearanee,  but 
i  tnm  it  eaaantlally  In  Dompoaitloa 
It  oontaina  n  per  oent  illlca,  26  alnmina. 
T  aoda, «  Una,  1  potaah,  and  1  magneala.  It 
wai  otiginalty  obtained  from  theTndea,  hat 
baa  (Inee  been  found  tu  tha  Vo«a  and 
oth«  localltlet. 

AstUrtt*  (an'dCi-ItX  n.  A  name  given  by 
Onatam  Boaa  to  a  tovchytlc  roA  of  ^ 
Anil,  containing  andeiln,  glaiay  telnar 
(orthortaaa),  and  hornblende,  dluemluated 

4liiUnt(an.dl'ra},  n.  (Blulllan  UBia  (d 
the  oabbace-trea.)  A  genua  of  treea,  nat 
order  Ijgnmlnnap,  wllb  Dethy  plum-Ilka 
trulta  ne  wood  la  wall  BHad  for  bnildlv. 
One  apeclea  le  the  jt ,  inermii.  or  oabhage- 
trae,  the  bark  of  which  la  nanotli:,  and  It 
nied  aa  an  anlhelmlDthie  in  medldne  ondac 
the  name  ol  ITmn-tart. 

btdlra-cautt  (an.d«'n-n«'kii).  «.  tn 
South  America,  the  popular  name  of  the 
*ampyre-bat  (yammrat  qMMmml. 

liidtroil(aDdl4ni),fl.  [Probably  (or  wnd- 
vm—ittnd,  to  tun,  and  vna.    Wedgvood 


adduce*  in  larour  ol  Ihlt  atymoli 


\oas  the 
t£e  wit 
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turns.  Othert  suggest  hand-iron^  end-iron.] 
A  horizontal  ironoar  raised  on  short  1^^. 
with  an  upright  standard  at  one  end.  used 
to  support  pieces  of  wood  when  bummg  on 
an  open  hearth,  one  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth.  The  standards  usually 
ended  with  a  round  Icnob  at  top,  and  were 
kept  brightly  polished;  those  for  kitchen 
use  had  catches  for  holding  the  roasting- 
spit;  others  were  richly  ornamented  with 
copper  and  silver  work. 

Her  ofidirtHS 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winlcinj;  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  uceiy 
Depending  on  their  brands.  Shak. 

Called  also  Fire-dog  and  End-iron. 

Andra  (an'dra),  n.  A  North  African  species 
of  gazelle. 

Andranatomy  (an-dra-nat'o-roi).  n.  [Or. 
anir^  androt,  a  man,  and  anatomi,  dissec- 
tion.] The  dissection  of  a  human  body,  espe- 
cially of  a  male;  androtomy. 

Aiidre89aoe8B(an-drd'e-a''s6-€Xn.p{.  [After 
J.  A  ndrecBf  a  German  botanist  ]  A  nat  order, 
or,  according  to  some,  a  distinct  tribe  of 
mosses,  lliey  do  not,  howcTer,  differ  essen- 
tiallv  from  the  true  mosses,  being  distin- 
guished mainly  by  the  longitudinal  splitting 
of  the  ?alTes  at  maturity.  The  plants  are 
mostly  alpine,  and  four  are  found  in  Britain. 
All  the  species  are  of  a  peculiar  dark  hue, 
and  the  leaves,  which  are  of  a  close  texture, 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  or  golden  brown 
under  the  microscope. 

AndrenidflB  (an-dren'i-ddX  n.  pi.    [Typical 

fnus  Andrena,  from  Or.  anthrini,  a  bee.] 
family  of  solitary  bees  in  which  the  tongue 
is  short  and  the  chin  elongated.  The  female 
forms  burrows  in  sandy  ground,  provision- 
ing them  with  pollen  and  honey,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  Every 
nest  contains  several  such  masses,  each  pro- 
vided with  an  egg,  and  separated  from  its 
neighbours  bv  snoall  partitions  of  earth. 
The  AndrenidsB  consist  only  of  males  and 
females. 

AndreoUte  (anMre-o-Ut),  n.  A  mineral, 
harmotome  or  cross-stone.  SeeCitoss-STONi. 

AndriBOilim  (an-drd'si-umi  n.  [Or.  anir, 
androt,  a  man,  a  male,  and  oHeoe,  a  house.] 
In  boL  the  male  system  of  a  flower ;  the 
assemblage  of  the  stamens. 

AndrogynaL  Androgynous  (an-droj'in-al. 
an-droj^in-us).  a.  [Or.  androgryno»— common 
to  man  and  woman— an^,  androe,  a  man, 
and  gyni,  woman.]  L  Having  two  sexes; 
being  male  and  female ;  hermaphroditicaL 
(a)  In  boL  having  male  and  female  flowers 
in  the  same  inflorescence,  as  in  some  species 
of  Carex.  (b)  In  mooI.  applied  to  animals 
with  both  sexes  in  the  same  individual,  as 
the  snaiL— 2.  Having  or  partaking  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  both  sexes. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  amtrotyn»us. 

Coitridgt. 

Androgynally  (an-droJln-al-U),  (uf V.  with 
the  parts  of  both  sexes.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Androgynet  (an-drd-JIn^,  n.  [Fr. ,  from  Or. 
emir,  androe,  a  man,  and  gyni,  a  woman.] 
An  hermaphrodite. 

Plato  .  .  .  tcUs  a  story  bow  that  at  first  there  were 
three  kinds  of  men,  that  is,  male,  female,  and  a  third 
mist  species  ol  the  other  two,  called,  for  that  reason, 
andrtgytus.  Chiimtad. 

What  shall  I  say  of  these  vile  and  stinking  andro- 
gynts.  that  is  to  say,  these  men-women.  with  their 
curlea  lodes,  their  msi>ed  and  frixzled  hairt 

Hannar. 

Android,  Androidos  (an'droid,  an-droi'ddz). 
n.  [Or.  anitf,  omdro%,  a  man,  and  eidos, 
form.]  A  machine  in  the  himian  form, 
which,  by  certain  springs,  imitates  some  of 
the  natural  motions  of  a  living  man. 

Andromeda  ^-drom'e-da),n.  [Andromeda, 
daughter  of  Cephens  kins  of  Ethiopia,  and 
wife  of  Perseus;  after  death  placed  as  a 
constellation  in  the  heavena  ]  1.  A  northern 
constellation,  behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia, 
and  Perseus,  supposed  to  represent  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained.  The  stars  in 
this  constellation  in  Flamsteed's  catalogue 
are  eighty-four.— 2.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Ericacen.  The  species  are  hardy 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America.  A.  polifolia  is  found  in 
peat  b(^  in  Britain;  it  is  an  acrid  narcotic, 
hurtful  to  sheep.  Narcotic  properties  have 
also  been  observed  in  several  foreign  species. 
A.  JUnHninda  is  an  evergreen  ornamental 
shrub  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Andron  (an'drdnX  n.  [Or.  andrfin,  from 
anir,  androe,  a  man.]  In  Oreek  antiq.  the 
apartment  in  a  dwelling-house  appropriated 
to  males.  It  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house. 


AndropetalooB  (an-dr6-pef  al-us),  a.  [Or. 
anir,  androi,  a  man,  and  petaUm,  a  petal.] 
In  boL  an  epithet  applied  to  double  flowers 

{>roduced  by  the  conversion  of  the  stamens 
nto  petals,  as  in  the  garden  ranunculua 

Andropliagi  (an-drora-JIX  n.  [Or.  anir, 
androe,  a  man,  and  phagC,  to  eat]  Man- 
eaters;  anthroi^phim. 

AndropliagOTUl  (an-drofa-gus),  a.  Pertain- 
ing or  addicted  to  cannibalism. 

Androphore  ( an ' dro - f dr ),n.  [Or.  anir, 
androe,  a  man ,  and  oAerd,  to  bear.  ]  1.  In  bot 
a  stalk  supporting  the  stamens,  often  formed 
by  a  union  of  the  filaments.- 2.  In  zool 
tne  medusiform  zobid  in  which  the  male 
elements  are  developed,  and  which  differs 
in  form  from  the  gynophore,  or  that  bearing 
the  female  elements. 

Andropogon  (an-drd-pd'gdn),  n.  [Or.  anir, 
androe,  a  man,  and  pofiin,  the  beard.]  A 
large  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  natives  of 
warm  countriea  A  lemon-scented  fragrant 
oil  is  yielded  by  A.  Schoenanthut,  the  sweet- 
scented  ginger  or  lemon-grass  of  Malabar 
and  our  conservatories.  A.  murieatus,  the 
Indian  fehut,  is  used  to  make  covers  for 
palanquins,  screens.  Ac.,  and  yields  a  fra- 
grant attar  called  khtu-l^tu.  Oinger-grass 
oil  is  obtained  from  A.  Nardus. 

Androsphlnz  (an'drd-sflngks),  n.  (Or.  anir, 
andros,  a  man,  and  tphingx,  a  sphinx.]    lu 


Egyptian  Androsphinx. 

ane.  teulp.  a  sphinx  with  a  human  head,  as 
distinguished  from  one  with  the  head  of  a 
ram  or  a  hawk.    See  Sphinx. 

Androtpore  (an'drd-spdrX  n.  [Or.  anir, 
androt,  a  man,  and  mori,  seed.]  In  bot  a 
spore  of  some  algao,  nt>m  which  proceed  a 
large  number  of  small  bodies  having  male 
functions. 

Androtomy  (an-drofo-mi),  n.  rOr.  anir, 
androt,  a  man,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]  Dis- 
section of  the  human  body,  as  distinguished 
from  zootomy. 

Androui  (an'drus),  a.  [Or.  anir,  androe,  a 
man.]  In  bot.  producing  stamens  only, 
without  pistils;  staminate;  male. 

Aneal  t  (vnel'X  «•  t    Same  as  A  nele. 

Anear  (a-n^r^.  adv.  or  prep.    Near. 

Dark-browed  sophist,  come  not  atuar.     Tennyscn. 

Much  more  is  needed,  so  that  at  last  the  measure 
of  misery  atuar  us  may  be  correctly  taken. 

/j.  Taylor. 

AnecdOtage  (an'ek-ddt-a1),  n.  1.  Anecdotes 
collectively;  matter  of  the  nature  of  anec- 
dotes.   [Rare.] 

All  history,  therefore,  being  built  partly,  and  some 
of  it  altogether,  upon  anectlUage,  must  be  a  tissue  of 
lies.  Dt  Quincey. 

2.  [With  a  punning  allusion  to  dotage.]  The 
later  part  of  one's  life,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  be  garrulous  and  fond  of  telling  anecdotes. 
[CoUoq] 

Anecdotal  (an'ek-ddt-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  anecdotes.  '  Conversation, 
argumentative  or  declamatory,  narrative  or 
anecdotal'    Pro/.  Wilton. 

Anecdote  (an'ek-dOtX  n.  [Or.  anekdotot, 
not  pubUshed— a,  neg.,  ek,  out,  and  dotot, 
given,  from  didOmi,  to  give.  ]  A  short  story 
or  narrative,  being  the  relation  of  a  particular 
or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  interesting 
nature;  a  biographical  incident;  a  single  pas- 
sage of  private  USe.— Anecdote,  Story.  An 
anecdote  is  the  relation  of  an  interesting  or 
amusing  incident,  generally  of  a  private 
nature,  and  is  always  reported  as  true.  A 
ttory  may  be  true  or  fictitious,  and  generally 
has  reference  to  a  series  of  incidents  so 
arranged  and  related  as  to  be  entertaining. 

Anecdotic.  Anecdotioal  (an-ek-dof  ik,  an- 
ek-dofik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  anecdotes; 
consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of  anecdotes ; 
anecdotal.  '  Aneedotieal  traditions,  whose 
author!  tv  is  unlcnown.'    Bolinabroke. 

AnecdOtist  (an'ek-ddt-ist),  n.  One  who  deals 
in  anecdotes. 

Anelaoe,  Anlace  (an'e-l&s,  anlis),  n.    [Pos- 


sibly O.H.O.  an,  on,  and  laz,  the  side.]  A 
broad  knife  or  dagger,  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  long,  worn  at  the  girdle.  It  appears 
to  have  been  used  from  an  early  period. 


I,  Anelace  (time  of  Edward  IV.). 
of  Henry  VII.). 


Anele  t  (a-nSlO,  «.t  pret  A  pp.  aneUd;  ppr. 
anting,  [k.  Sax.  onelan,  to  anoint— prefix 
on,  and  ele,  eel,  oiL]  To  administer  extreme 
unction  to. 

He  was  housled  and  aneled,  and  had  all  that  a 
Chrisdan  man  ought  to  have.        Mortt  tT Arthur. 

AnelectrlC  (an-^-lek'trik),  a.  [Or.  on,  priv., 
and  £.  electric  (which  see).]  Having  no 
electric  properties:  non-electilc 

Anelectrode(an-6-lek'tr6dXn.  The  positive 
pole  of  a  galvanic  battery.    See  EutOTROoa 

Anemograph  (a-nem'o-grafX  n.  [Or. 
anemot,  the  wind,  and  graphd,  to  write,  to 
describe.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  and 
recording  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

Anemograpby  (an-e-mog'ra-flX  n.  [See 
AMBMOOEAPH.]   A  description  of  the  winda 

Anemidogy  (an-e-mol'o-jiX  n.  [Or.  anemoe, 
wind,  anaZoj^,  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of 
or  a  treatise  on  winda 

Anemometer  (an-e-mom'et-«rX  n.  (Or. 
anemot,  wind,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  or  machine  for  meamiring  the 
force  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  There  ai« 
various  kinds  of  anemometers,  as  lind's, 
Osier's,  Robinson'a  Casella,  by  an  elaborate 
combination  of  Robinson's,  with  some  more 
recent  modiflcations,has  produced  an  instru- 
ment capable  of  registering  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  with  greater  precision 
than  any  of  its  predeceesora  The  engraving 
shows  Robinson's  anemometer  in  its  snnplest 
form.  Four  hemispherical  hoUow  cups  a  a 
are  extended  upon  strong  metal  arms,  with 
their  concave  surfaces  facing  the  same  way, 
upon  a  vertical  axis  B,  which  has  at  its  lower 
extremity  an  endless  screw  d.  The  axis  is 
strengthened  and  supported  at  a  The  cod- 
less  scrow  is  placed  in  gear  with  a  train  at 


€m% 


Robinson's  Anemometer. 

wheel-work ;  and  the  indication  is  given  by 
a  hand  which  moves  round  a  dial,  or,  in  tome 
instruments,  by  several  hands  moving  roond 
different  dials  like  those  of  a  gas-meter. 

Anemometry  (an-e-mom'et-riX  n.  The  pro- 
cess of  determining  the  pressure  or  force  of 
the  wind  bv  means  of  an  anemometer. 

Anemone  (a-nem'o-neX  n.  [(^.  attemdmi, 
the  wind-flower,  from  anemot,  the  wind:  so 
named  from  being  easily  stripped  ci  its 


Vlne-leared  Anemone  {A.  w^i/MaU 

petals  by  the  wind.]  Wind-flower,  a  genoa 
of  plants,  nat  order  Ranunculaoett.  Three 
species  occur  in  Britain.  The  wood  ane- 
mone {A.  ngmarota)  is  the  only  one  truly 


JCate,  f&r,  fat.  fi»U;       m6.  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mbve;      tQbe,  tub.  b^ll;      oil,  pound;      tt,  So.  abune;      y,  So.  fsfi 


>  thu  La  til 
«Uiartwv.  thanwt-italk  la  alio  iborMr  Mid 
Sam*  apKlH  ua  culUnlsd  la 
'-"'-'-relenntdoiiblafloven.  A. 
•led  wicmoDa,  >  wtln  ul 
._  churning  foUigv  and  th« 
l(a  lirgg  pnn  wblto  Sowar,  It 
alLaal  uf  ul  our  gaidea  pLuiU. 
.    A«  Actikia. 
laD-a-non'lkl  a     Of  or  partaln- 
mona:  obUined  rrom  UlenioDin: 
■ic  acid,  an  ocld  dbtalned  by  the 

AnMHOtiL  uMBumlna  (a-ntrn'o-iilii),  n 
A    ciraUllltM   aabataiica   utractad    from 

'"—""T  { a-Das'D-Bl)  n.    Sama  u  Jni- 

^MnopUlOttB  (iui-*-inorU^ua).a.  [Grorv- 
■tsa.  ifia  wind,  and  jiAiIad.  to  Iotb.]  Lit 
lovmc  llk«  wud;  apecUlcallr.  In  boJ,  danom' 
tiuiln  at  Bowan  wbOM  polloo  la  eoniiirad 
Inn  Iba  antbar  to  ttaa  atlcma  hj  Ott 
•Caocj  al  tha  wind;  contnMlatlaculihad 
troa  imltrntpkOm  (whkh  aaa).     SatAi. 


which  thi 

iBjm  an  Mimntwl  Iradi  aach  othar.  ouaad. 
n  ia  aawnaad,  bj  ttia  acHon  of  (Done  galaa. 
■fiBT  doBbt,  bownar.  whclhar  Iha  condl' 
tlMiUdMtow1ad.u>dbaUaT*awtHahauld 
ba  ulaftad  mtbar  to  troal  or  Ughtnlhc. 
*"-*"*  (as-aodl  a.  lAn,  oil  ud  and.) 
t.  Ooandiln  aniqirlgbtnidUon.  'Ifaka 
.  .  aaeb  partlcalar  nair la  ataod  ait-rmL' 
Skat     (Hwdly  aasd  now  aicapt  aa  a  nuU- 

AMtmaHtramrXprtp-  [O  K.  andSc]  Sama 
M  flnaiu,  ''And  rl^t  antntt  him  a  dog 
■iBrllic '    B.  Jratpn. 

Iliinlin  Tin"i  r~T  [Alao  wrlltan  anan- 
tit,  sKnal.  la  OK  oiuiui.  tnmOti,  antnl, 
■iHit,  m«  A.  Sai.  «i  ^/N,  an  tmn;  that  la. 
on  a*an.  Oomp.  O.  on  atsn  flli  on  aran), 
■<bn>,  iMteiU,  by  tba  aldaot.  Tba  tanoltia- 
tlon  ka  Blmllar  to  that  In  a^^ttt  anumfHf .  ] 
1  Opjndla:  otar  auliut:  u.  b«  Uiaa  anant 
lb*  towB-bonaa.  [nvTlDcla]  Indlah  and 
Scotch l-I.Aboiit;nap*ctlnc.  [OldBi«llah 


d  <ao'»^oU},  *.     Rami 

AMnU  (aa't^nid).  ■.  fOr.  a,  pflr..  nAvt, 
miilaliiia.  and  nlaii.  forai;  from  ooelalDing 
tto  uviciuy  or  othar  Hold.  ]  Dlapanahig 
•Uh>Bld,aawllbqBlclIdlTar.— Jnaroidte- 


it  M.  Tldl  Bt  Pari!,  tor  whom  a  patant 
•B  nMainad  la  Knaland  by  U.  Fontalna- 
Noraaa  In  1844     It  anawan  the  pnnioaa  of 

putaeUy.  It  la,  bowaTar.  Terj  haodjr  and 
paftablai  lb*  «DgTarlnt  Wfraaiiila  the 
lalnl  tiajmnri  machanlBB  of  an  aaarotd. 
TlM  solar  ca^na  and  faca  of  tba  Inalni- 
■■Bt  an  nowiid,  bnt  tba  Indaihaad  ia 

I  III  at  III  nauM  boi.  which  haa  been  ei- 

•h,  dkaU;      Ch.  Be  locA;     (,  ^j      j,  Job; 


aprlng  reitiiig  In  gudgeoot  flied 
K-plata,  and  attached  to  a  aockct, 
'  '     ar  0.  Joined  to  the  edge 


la  apring  B,  la  connect 
at  D  with  the  chain  i 


the  other  end 
or  wnich  la  coued  round  tna  arbor  v.  Aa 
the  box  A  li  compreaied  by  the  weight  of 
the  atmoapbere  Increailng.  the  apring  B  la 
tigbtanad.  the  lever  a  depreuad,  and  the 
chain  I  uncoiled  from  F.  which  1>  thereby 

right.  Inthemeanwhlletheaplraliprlnga. 
coiled    round    r,   la   coIDpraiMd.     When, 

rvbii  by  'ilrtue  of  their  eUaticlty':  t  alack- 
ana,  a  unwind^  Cuming  r,   which  carrlaa 
the  [Ddei-hand  R  to  the  Lett 
Anea  (Ani,  alao  ylni),  ode.    Once.     [Scotcb. ) 
AnM-amLlld  (Ani-e['rand),adT.   Of  let  pur- 

pnipoee,     [Scotch.] 

^lei^eala  (ui-at-th«'al-a),  n.     Bam*  aa 
AntnVlaia. 


«°.5."' 


i'll-riam),ii.  lOr.a  .....     . 

SSa)  In med.  the  awelllng'otan  artar 


order  Umhelllfem.  A. 
common  dill.  Baa  Dill. 
Ananeh  (a-nOth'),  a.  odi 


at  tba  aorta,  and  hi  the  ai 

the  arierlea  ar*  eipo*ad  to  traquant  Inlu 
Iv  >lratchlng,  Tloleot  bodily  eiertit 
thniaU,  falla,  and  oontnaloiu. 


new  (a-nfl'),  ode.     IPraHi  a,  of  i 
uit.l    Orar  again:  la  a  new  fon 

'i-trak'tfl-«a).D 


(*n-frakaa-o«n-UJ 

Inge  and  tornlnaa.     'Tba  anfrtteta04Ui 
bU  Intellect  and  temper.'  Jrosntilaif.^i.  la 
anal,  a  ainnoua  droiaaalDn  like  the  depret- 
•Ion*  aepaiating  the  eonvolutlona  of  the 

An&^tnoiu  (an-ttak^a-na),  a.  [L.  aT\frat- 
wl^dhig 


fnlTol  a 


brain.'    9nuU. 


"The  atifViuluoi 


ipauagea 


ABft»CtU»t  (an-t™ktflr),n.  A  maiy  wind- 
ing,    itailav. 

A]lc«rlAtilonMan-gl'tl-A"*hon),n.  [I.Lan- 
ffariatio,  bnalnaaa,  from  Gr  ang^rtia,  the 
aerrlca  of  the  anmifvt.  a  mounted  courier 
In  Penla  tor  cartyliMt  Uu  '^!7^  dcapatchaa 
A  word  of  Paialan  origin. ]  EflorI;eiertlon: 


Annl  (In'JelK  n.    (L  an^Iw.  Or.  anggtla, 
noDace.)    L  A  meaaengsr. 


A  aplrltnal  being  eroployed  b 


bumin  aOaIrt:  oaually  wplied  U 

AHltit  Ul  biblit  Bill,  IhM^  <ht  brig 
Thflrbftd  a  klitf  btvf  fllBDl,  wblvll  b 

A  A  paraon.  ganarally  a  i 


4.  A  gold  coin,  formarl/i 

iranrlng  In  value  from 

called  from  ita  bearing  on  Ita  obvaraa  a 

llgnre  of  the  archangal  uichael  piercing  a 


at  adorable 

In  England, 
to  \Sl..  B< 


to  the  Clme  of  the  Commonweal  Ul 

Ajuml  (in'lel).  a.  Beaambling  angeli;  an- 
gelic.    'In  anoal  whitaneaa.'    Skat. 

Anselam  (in^el-U).  n  Eilatenca  or  atate 
of  angek    Jtuu.  A  Ft. 

Ancu-tMd  ( An'Jel-bad ),  n.     An  open  bed 

Aiwelot  (An']el-et),  n.  I.  An  old  Engllab 
gold  coin,  equal  to  half  an  angel  Bee  AH- 
aiLOT,— S.  A  little  or  young  *og«L    [Bare.] 


■JVaiua,  nearly  alued  to  the 
aharka.  rerr  ogly  and 
Toradoiia,  preyiiut  on 

fl  to  g  teat  long,  wllh 
a  large  bead,  taath 
bnwd  at  the  baae  bnt 
ilender  and  uurp 
'  abova,  dlapoaad  la  Bra 
rowa  all  aronnd    the 

Ita  name  from  Ita  pec- 
toral Una,  whieh  are 
Terr  largo,  eiland- 
Ing  heriaontally  like 
wuig*  when  apraad. 
Thl*  Hah  connaeU  the 
genotofraya  with  that 
of  abarkai  partaklag  of 
ttie  charaoien  of  b«l 
bnti      "      " 


MonibJi  and  PiddU-fiiK. 
Aiicel-«ol<l  t  (ao'Je]«aidi  r 
for  coming  angela,  of  a  On 
crown  .gold —3.  Gold  coinal 
figure  of  an  angel 
HKiDc  tt^-pU,  tatof  Da  < 


.  Gold  need 
'  qoality  than 
■■  with  the 


a,  Aanllo&l  (u-lam,  an-Jel'Ik-al). 
aambung  or  belonging  («.  or  partak- 


riultableto,thetu 


Rf(rea1«d  fn  •  tSan  nllrr.  tlaaj 

AngallCA  (an-Jel'ik-a),  ti,  [ftom  the  aup- 
poeed  an^l£c  virtuea  poaaaaied  by  aome  of 
the  ipeolet,  for  not  only  wen  they  b«Ue*ed 
to  be  a  nmady  tgainal  poiaon,  the  plagne. 
all  kind!  of  Infection,  and  malaria,  but  they 
were  bel  lered  to  be  inral  uable  agalut  witch- 
craft and  enchantment*.  I  1.  A  genua  of 
umballlfaroua  planU  found  In  the  Dortham 
temperate  regloDi  and  hi  tfawZeahud  One 
apedea,  A.  ayhvitrif,  common  hi  Britain, 
waa  formerly  greatly  priud  tor  Ita  uppoaed 
Tlrtne*.  It*  powdered  aeeda  an  aaad  In 
aome  parta  Dt  Suiopa  to  kill  Uce.  and  lie 
root*  and  ••ada  are  aaad  In  pnpajtus  gin 
aad  bittara  — t.  The  garden  name  for  ArcA- 
atvftea  ofitinaUt.  a  native  of  the  b*Dlu  of 
rlvera  aad  wet  dltchei  la  the  northern  parte 


1.  tikan;  th,  Uln;      w,  trig:    *b.  leiUgi    ih.  ann.'-Bee  KAl, 
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aitiuitioiifl  in  England.  It  has  a  large  fleahy 
aromatic  root,  and  a  strong  •furrowed 
branched  stem  as  high  as  a  man.  It  is  cul- 
tiTated  on  the  Continent  for  the  salce  of  its 
agreeable  aromatic  odour  and  carminative 
properties.  Its  blanched  stems,  candied 
with  sugar,  form  a  very  agreeable  sweet- 
meat, poBSCxBsing  tonic  and  stomachic  quali- 
ties. The  roots  were  formerly  employed  in 
scrofulous  diseases,  as  diuretics  and  sudo- 
rifles. 

AiifpwHiHiny  (an-ierik-al-li),  adv.  In  an  an- 
gelic manner;  lixe  an  angeL 

AngeUcalness  (an-Jerik-al-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  angelic;  the  nature  or  char- 
acter of  an  angel;  excellence  more  than  hu- 
man. 

Angelica -tlM  (an-Jel'ik-a-tre),  n.  The 
American  name  of  Aralia  spinosa,  nat  order 
Araliacen  (which  seeX  a  pricklv,  small, 
simple-stemmed  tree,  8  to  12  feet  Ugh,  the 
berries  of  which  are  used  in  an  infusion  of 
wine  or  spirits  for  relieving  rheumatic  pains 
and  violent  colic. 

Anmllcixe  (an-JeVi-s!z),  v.L  To  make  an- 
geuc  or  like  an  angeL 

AngelUy  (an-jel'i-$,  v.L  To  make  like  an 
angeL  'The  soul  .  .  .  refined  and  angeli- 
Ata.*    Farringdon. 

Angellte  (&n'Jel-it}.  n.  [So  called  from  An- 
geitum  in  Alexandria,  where  the  first  meet- 
ings were  held.]  Ecdet.  one  of  a  sect  of 
heretics  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  centurv, 
who  held  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  not  to 
be  the  same,  nor  to  exist  by  their  own  na- 
ture, but  each  to  be  a  God,  existing  by  par- 
ticipating of  a  deity  common  to  them  alL 

Awg^Ha^  (an'Jel-IzX  v.t.    To  make  an  angel 

of;  to  raise  to  the  state  of  an  angeL 

David  alone,  whom  with  heav'n's  love  surpriz'd. 
To  p9ise  thee  there,  thou  now  hast  angelit'd. 

Svh/tsttr,  Dm  Bmrtas. 

Angt^aHogf  (in-iel-oro-JiX  n.  [Angel,  and 
Gr.  logoi^  A  discourse  on  angels,  or  the 
doctrine  of  angelic  beings.    [Rare.] 

The  nune  mythology  commanded  the  general  con- 
sent; the  same  anfuiiagy,  demonology.     Human. 

AncelQiibaiiy  (in-Jel-ofvnil  n,  [Angd, 
and  Gr.  phavndt  to  appear.]  The  numifesta- 
tion  of  an  angel  or  angels  to  man  by  actual 
appearance 

If  God  seelcs  to  coramane  more  fitlhr  with  a  man, 
his  messenger  appears  and  speaks  to  turn.  Thenar- 
ratives  oC  such  mngttophanits  vary  in  detail 

Pr0/.  IV.  R.  Smah. 

AnmeHat  (an'iel-ot).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.L.  an- 
geMut,  dim.  of  L.  angelus,  an  angel  ]  1.  An 
ancient  English  coin,  of  the  value  of  half 
an  angel,  s&uck  at  Paris  while  under  the 
dominion  of  England:  so  called  from  the 
flffure  of  an  angel  supporting  the  escutcheon 
of  the  arms  m  England  and  France.— 2.  A 
small  rich  sort  of  cheese  made  in  Normandy, 
so  called  because  it  f ormerlv  bore  the  figure 
of  the  coin,  probably  to  indicate  its  price.— 
8.  An  instrument  of  music  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  lute. 

Angw-Btiot  (in'iel-shot),  n.  [Fr.  ange,  an 
angel,  also  a  chain-shot  The  latter  sense  is 
probably  a  grimly  humorous  modification  of 
that  of  heavenly  messenger.  ]  Chain-shot 
(which  see  under  Chain). 

AllCttni(an'Jel-us),n.  In  the  Bom.  Cath.Ch. 
^)  a  solemn  devotion  in  memoxy  of  the  in- 
carnation, consisting  mainly  of  versicles  and 
responses,  the  angelic  salutation  three  times 
repeated,  and  a  collect,  so  named  from  the 
word  with  which  it  commences,  'Angelus 
Domini'  (Angel  of  the  Lord),  (fr)  The  bell 
tolled  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the 
eveninff  to  indicate  to  the  faithful  the  time 
when  the  angelus  is  to  be  recited. 

Allgel-watert(&n'Jel-w§-t6r),tk  A  mixture 
of  rose,  orange-flower,  and  myrtle  water, 
musk  and  ambergris,  uiwd  as  a  perfume  and 
cosmetic  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  met  the  prettiest  creature  in  New  Spring  Garden. 
.  .  .  AnFtl-Wi»ttr  was  the  worst  scent  about  her. 

Sedlty. 

AngBT  (ang'gftr),  n.  [From  a  widely-spread 
root,  ang,  expressive  of  compression,  tight- 
ness, and  hence  annoyance,  distress.  The 
word  entered  English  apparently  from  the 
Scandinavian ;  comp.  IceL  angr,  grief,  sor- 
row, angra,  to  grieve,  annoy,  or  muce  angry; 
Dan.  anger,  sorrow,  repentance ;  the  same 
root  also  appears  in  A  Sax.  ange,  vexation; 
Goth,  aggvut,  G.  enge,  narrow ;  L.  ango,  to 
squeeze,  to  trouble,  anger,  vexation,  angne- 
fiif.  narrow  (whence  anguuks ;  Gr.  angehd, 
to  choke.]  Lt  Pain  or  smart,  as  of  a  sore 
orswellii^. 

I  made  the  experiment,  setting  the  mosa  where 
the  first  violence  of  ray  pain  bc^an.  and  where  the 
greatest  ««tfrr  and  soreness  still  continued. 

Siriy.  TempU. 


2.t  Grief;  sorrow;  trouble.  [Old  English.] 
8.  A  violent  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind, 
excited  bv  a  real  or  supposed  injury  to  one's 
self  or  others. 

Anrer  is,  according  to  some,  a  transient  hatred, 
or  at  least  very  like  it.  Smth. 

4.  t  An  individual  fit  of  anger;  an  expression 
of  anger,  as  a  threat :  in  this  sense  it  may 
be  used  in  the  pluraL 

Whose  voices,  ammtrs,  and  terrors,  and  sometimes 
howlings  also,  he  stud  he  often  heard.    Abf.  Usher. 

—Anger,  IFroA.  Anger  is  a  sudden,  keen 
feelii^  of  displeasure  arising  from  iniury, 
real  or  supposed,  done  to  ourselves  or  others. 
It  is  not  necesuriljr  accompanied  by  any 
outward  manifestation.  IFratA  is  a  stronger 
feeling  of  this  nature,  and  is  accompanied 
by  external  signs  and  a  desire  to  take  ven- 
geance. Wrath  often  implies  a  f orgetf ulness 
of  the  conseauences  to  ourselves  and  others 
of  what  we  do  while  under  its  influence.— 
Stn.  Besentment,  wrath,  rage,  fury,  passion, 
ire,  gaU,  choler,  indignation,  displeasure, 
vexauon^  grudge,  spleen. 
Anger  (ang'gAr),  v.t.  1.  To  make  painful;  to 
cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame ;  as,  to  anger  an 
ulcer.  Bacon.— 2.  To  excite  to  anger;  to 
rouse  resentment  in. 

There  were  some  late  taxes  and  impositions  intro- 
duced, which  rather  aftgertdtbMn  grieved  the  people. 

Claremt^n. 

Stm.  To  irritate,  enrage,  inflame,  provoke, 
exasperate,  rouse,  incite. 
Angerly  (ang'gto-liX  f^^-  1°  ^n  angry  man- 
ner; angrily. 

Then  in  madness  and  in  bliss. 

If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 

Thy  taper  fingers  amorously. 

Again  thou  blushest  angn-ly.       Tennyatn. 

Anffemem  t  (ang'gdr-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  angry.  'Hail,  innocent  of  angemeu' 
MS.  eUedby  T.  Warton. 

Angina  (an- ji'naXn.  [L.,  from  an(^,  to  choke. 
See  Anqkb.]  In  med.  any  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  as  quinqr, 
malignant  sore  throat,  cronp,  mumps,  Ac. 
—Angina  pectoris,  a  disease  characterized 
by  an  extremely  acute  constriction  felt  gen- 
erally in  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
extending  along  the  whole  side  of  the  chest 
and  into  the  corresponding  arm.  It  is  usu- 
ally broufi^  on  by  violent  exercise,  excessive 
eating,  or  strong  mental  emotion,  and  has 
been  known  to  result  from  excessive  use  of 
tobacca  It  often  proves  fataL  Called  also 
Breast-pang. 

AnglocarpwM  (an']i-«-kfti;''pus),  a.  [Gr. 
angeion,  a  case  or  capsule,  and  kairpos,  frnit.  ] 
In  Mt.  (a)  having  a  fruit  whose  seed-vessels 
are  incited  within  a  covering  that  does  not 
form  a  part  of  tiiemselves,  as  the  fllbert 
covered  by  its  husk,  or  the  acorn  seated  in 
its  cupule.  (b)  Having  the  seeds  or  spores 
covered,  as  certain  lichens. 

An^Ogxmpliy  (an-ji-og'ra-fl).  n.  [Gr.  an- 
geion, a  reuBel,  wad  gravM,  deBcription.]  In 
med.  a  description  of  the  vessete  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Anglology  (an-Ji-oro-]i),  n.  \Qt.  anpeion,  a 
vessel,  and  logos,  discourse.]  In  mod.  a  trea- 
tise or  discourse  on  the  vessels  of  the  human 
bodv,  as  the  arteries,  veins,  Ivmphatics,  Ac 

Angfomonoqienmnis  (an^ji-d-mon'd- 
sp$rm"usX  a.  [Gr.  angeion,  a  vessel,  monos, 
slone,  and  sperma,  seed.  1  In  bot.  produc- 
ing one  seed  only  in  a  pod. 

Ani^opteilt  (an-Ji-op't^r-is),  n.  [Gr.  an- 
geion, a  vessel,  and  f^eris,  a  fern.]  A  genus 
of  ferns,  nat.  order  Marattiace«BL  found  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the  East- 
em  Archipelago,  some  of  whose  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  hothouses.  A.  eveeta, 
the  original  species,  is  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  to  perfume  their  cocoa-nut  oiL 

AnglOBOOpe  (an'Ji-«-akdpX  n.  [Gr.  angeion, 
a  vessel,  and  stopetf,  to  view.]  An  instru- 
ment for  eiaminlng  the  capillary  vessels  of 
a  body. 

Angl06perm(an'ji-d<sptonln.  [Qr.angeion, 
a  vessel,  and  ^terma,  seed.]  In  bot  a  plant 
which  has  its  seeds  inclosed  in  a  seed-vessel. 
In  modem  dassiflcation  exogens  are  divided 
into  those  whose  seeds  are  inclosed  in  a 
seed-vessel,  and  those  with  seeds  produced 
and  ripened  without  the  production  of  a 
seed-vesseL  The  former  are  angion>erms, 
and  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  spe- 
cies; the  latter  are  gymnosperms,  and  chiefly 
consist  of  the  Conif  era  and  CycadaoesB. 

Anglospermla  (an'ji-d-sp«rm''i-a),  fi.  nL 
[See  AM0I06PBRM.]  The  second  order  of  the 
Linnnan  class  Didynamia,  having  numerous 
seeds  inclosed  in  an  obvious  se^-vessel,  as 
in  Digitalis. 


Anglospei'iacms  (an^Ji-6-sp^nn*^nsX  a.  Hav- 
ing seeds  inclosed  in  a  seed-vessel,  snoh  ss 
the  pea,  apple,  and  the  great  mass  at  flower- 
ing plants :  opiwsed  to  gynsnospermamM,  or 
niuced-seeded. 

An^osponnu  (aa-ji-os'pd-nisX  a.  [Gr.  am- 
geton,  a  vessel,  and  spora,  a  seed.]  In  ML 
a  term  applied  to  such  fungi  as  have  their 
spores  inclosed  in  a  bag,  asIjeopenlotL 

Angiotomy  (an-Ji-of  o-mi).  n.  [Or.  angeion, 
a  vessel,  and  ionU,  a  cutting.]  In  anmt  dis- 
section of  the  vessels  of  a  body,  especislly 
of  the  human  body. 

Angle  (ang'gl),  n.  [L.  anguims,  a  oomer.) 
The  point  where  two  lines  meet,  or  the 
meetmg  of  two  lines  in  a  point;  a  oeraer. 
In  aeom.  a  plain  rectilineal  aiyie  is  the 
mutual  inclination  of  two  straight  lines 
which  meet  one  another,  bnt  are  not  in  the 
same  straight  line ;  or  a  reetdintml  amale  is 
the  d^^ree  of  openiiq^  or  divergenee  of  two 
straight  lines  wiiich  meet  one  another.  The 
point  where  the  lines  meet  is  called  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  or  the  anamlar  point, 
and  the  lines  wmch  contain  the  aape  are 
called  its  sides  or  legs.  A  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  an  angle  is  obtained  by  gradually 
opening  a  carpenter's  rule  or  a  pisir  of  oom- 
passes,  as  the  an^  made  by  the  parts  of 
the  rule  or  the  legs  of  the  nninpasses  will 
become  greater  as  the  opening  widens.  It 
is  evident  that  the  magnftode  of  the  anole 
does  not  droend  upon  the  length  of  ue 
lines  which  form  it.  but  mo^  on  their  re- 
lative positions.  An  ai^e  is  bei*  named 
by  a  single  letter  i^aoeaat  its  vertes.  un- 
less there  be  more  angles  than  one  at  the 
same  point  In  this  case  the  angle  is  gene- 
rally expressed  by  three  letters,  the  BMdle 
one  of  which  is  placed  at  the  vertsK  «-  an- 
gular point,  and  the  other  two  at  some 
other  point  of  tiie  lines  containing  it  Thui^ 
in  flg.  1,  the  angle  contained  by  A  b  and  BC 


may  be  called  tlie  angle  B,  or  the  ana^  at 
B;  but  in  flg.  S,  where  there  art  asore  angles 
than  one  at  the  point  l»,  the  angle  eositateed 
by  ED  and  db  is  called  the  aai^  bbb. 
Ajigles  are  measured  by  aa  arc  of  a  drole, 
described  from  the  vartaa  wtth  any  rsdtes: 
thus  the  arc  DB  (flg.  1),  descrihwd  from  b  as 
a  centre,  is  a  measure  of  the  angle  A  BC.  aad 
the  angle  abo  is  said  to  be  an  angle  of  as 
many  degrees,  and  parts  of  a  degree,  as 
there  are  m  the  arc  Dfli  a  drde  being  always 
sopposed  to  be  divided  inta  Wi  degrees. 
(See  Abo  and  CncuL)  Ai^eaxaoeive  dif- 
ferent names,  aooordlBg  to  ueir  magnitnde, 
their  oanstmction,  their  position,  and  the 
different  branches  of  science  in  wlkich  tbey 
are  employed.  A  right  amgU  is  an  aai^ 
formed  by  a  straight  or  ri|^  line  falUi^  on 
another  perpendicularly,  or  sn  snglewiich 
is  measured  by  an  arc  of  90  degreea  When 
a  straight  line,  as  ab  (flg.  tX  standtng  on 
another  straight  line  0  D,  makea  the  two 


Fig.  3- 


anglet  A  B  0  and  a  B  D  eqnal  to  one 
each  of  these  angles  is  called  a  rigkt  meigle. 
An  acute  angle  is  that  which  Is  mss  than  a 
right  angle,  as  B  B  c  An  oMuse  aaafa  la 
that  iriiich  is  greater  than  a  riaht  aape,  aa 
BBD.  Acute  and  ohtnae  aaglss  are  both 
called  oMsfiM,  in  oppoaitioa  to  light  sn^ca 
A  reetOineal  amgle  is  that  which  ia  fdraied 
by  two  straight  linea  A  laisJtwi  al  angU 
is  formed  by  two  curved  Unesi  A  mimd 
angle  is  fomied  1^  a  strati^  Has  wHh  a 
curved  line.  Adjaisnt  or  conhfuescs  aeiqlrt 
are  sadi  as  have  one  leg  common  to  both 
analea,  both  toaether  being  equal  to  two 
right  anglea  Thus,  in  flg.  S,  abo  and  a bd. 
orBBOandBBD.  aread^osBtaaalet^  Et- 
terior  or  eatemal  anglet,  the  anriss  of  any 
rectilineal  figure  witooat  it.  bumh  by  pro- 
ducing the  sides;  thus,  if  the  rides  ABi,  BC. 


Fftte,  f&r,  fat,  fiiU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tdbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abvae;      J,  Be.  ficy. 
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0  A  o(  lb*  triwKle  ▲  BO  (Off.  4)  b«  prodooed 
to  tib*  potato  PDI,  the  ftngles  obf,  aod. 
B  A I  an  oaIl«d  mrtmrior  angles,  in  oppotition 
to  ttm  MflM  ABO.  BOA«  OABj  which  are 
cmlted  foetfrioratwfoc.  For  exiarwr,  mtorjor. 
Bftd  afrai  ■Bill  si^^  ^  raferanoe  to  pAnllel 
Hm^  w*  KxnmiOft.  INTBKIOB,  and  Altbk- 
BAfB.  — r«f«aal  osi^Jm.  Bee  Vbrtioal.— 
Jngfat  ^  <(r»a<um  owl  indination.  See 
ILBTATIDB  Attd  lucLmAnom,— AnglSM  qf 
4»ptm§iiHL  See  DBPBBBSloif.  —  AiiffUt  qf 
mtHtum.  r^kdion,  and  f^fraetion.  See 
IsciiftBMCB,  RmrLRonov.  and  Rbfraotkhi. 
—  dm0i»  qf  potUion,  in  tutrvn.  See  Poo* 
rwm.^Af^U  9f  eorUaet.  the  isu^  which  a 
ctrele  or  o&ier  cnrre  makes  with  a  tangent 
■athepoittiof  oontad  lliia  term  has  been 
Ataaanled  from  mathemattos,  and  when  a 
cimre  ia  supposed  to  be  composed  of  infl- 
■itoly  ■nau  rectiUnear  elements,  the  infl- 
nitoty  amaO  acnto  aofl^  formed  by  one 
element  with  the  production  of  the  neit 
■aswiw  to  the  old  angle  of  contact,  and  ia 
•qoal  to  what  ia  called  the  anffU  qf  eurva- 
Cm»«— Ohwvttncar  angU,  the  angle  at  the 
HMstlng  cf  the  tangenta  of  two  omres.  — 
Am0U  qf  dins^iaiirm  much,  an  angle  con- 
'  bf  the  ISnea  of  direction  of  two  oon- 
[  fynm.—AmgU  qffneUon^  in  meek. 
le  whoae  tangent  is  equal  to  the  co- 
ol friction.  The  coefficient  of  fric- 
kioa  r  of  a  body  rsating  on  an  inclined  plane 
la  tooad  by  obeerriug  the  angle  of  friction  f 
(the  angle  at  which  the  body  begins  to  slide), 
wbaii  t  is  equal  to  0.— Angle  efrepoee,  that 
ai  whuh  one  body  will  just  rest  upon 
wittioiit  sUppbg.  It  ▼aries,  of 
with  the  natww  of  the  bodies  in 
,bat  is  oonetant  for  the  same  bodies. 
It  Is  called  fay  Proflsaaor  Moeeley  the  Umit- 
img  migU  of  reeittance. — Angle  qt  eight,  in 
entaanet.  the  angle  between  a  line  drawn 
thrcNi^  the  axis  of  a  bore  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  tear  of  the  base-ring  to  the  swell 
of  the  moxsle  or  to  the  top  of  the  si^t— 
f^awal  mt^e.  See  FAaLLL.—^oii(tB«i^,  that 
which  is  made  by  more  than  two  plane  angles 
Id  one  point,  and  not  lying  in  the 
Be.as  the  angle  of  a  cube.  —Spherical 
r~.  an  eagle  ontne  sarface  of  a  sphere, 
itamed  between  the  arcs  of  two  greist  cir- 
cOea  which  intersect  each  other.  Thus,  if 
AB  and  BO  (dg.  S)  be  area  of  great  dides 
totonaeiiaK  one  another  at  the  point  B.  the 
aaads  ABC  to  the  spberleal  aniie  which  they 
make  with  one  another,  and  It  to  equal  to 
Itoe  aagto  of  tndtaation 
•onsad  by  the  plaaea  of 
the  great  drclea  A  B  and 
Ba  — Aetwry,  or  howr 
f.  the  aa^  made  by 
'the  poles 
the  meri- 


Flf.S 


;^Ti^'%^ 


em  the  Hank  eolanm  o<  a  pertioo, 
ewtatas  oa  three  sides,  the  exterior 
beto«  pfaHsed  at  aa  ai«le  of  186* 
«ar  4r)  with  the  ptoae  ef  the  frtoae  on 
Bvat  aad  flaak.    (V)  la  modem  lonU  arch. 
Itoeessllal  of  a  sianlartv  situated  eolman, 
floor  fotatB%  each  of  whioh  to  at  an 
ef  Ui*(ortfO  vttk  the  plane  of  the 
--AMgU  qfdimegemee,  in  tot  the  angle 
by  two  leaves  on  the  stem,  generuly 
'  aa  a  tkaetfoaof  the  cUwmfewnce 
which  tosvppoaed  tobeadrcle. 
'gi)L «.    [A.  Sas.  etnoel,  emgi,  a 
•mtI,  loeL  OmgwU,  a  hook; 
■anig  crooked,  seen  ia  Oftdkor 
>1    ▲  hook;  an  uparatos  for 
,  eeoBtottag  of  a  rod.  a  line^  and 
of  a  tlae  and  hook. 


r  Obo 


to  the  river.     SJkak. 

wbo  may  be  easily  enticed;  a  gnlL 

Atlutlspfed 
■oott  «iv^  coBiiig  down  the  hflL    SMmJk. 

(aag'giy.  9.1.  prat  aad  pp.  mngUd; 

Tb  flah  with  an  angle,  or  with 

hook.— ro  mmgUfer,  to  Am  for,  to 

by  some  bait  or  inatnnation,  as 

forltoh.    *ThehearUof  aUthat 

fltor.'    Skmk. 

(aaiMi  e.t    To  fbh  for  or  eatdi.  as 

an  as^:  to  lors  or  flotice,  as  by  a 

•  Be  wylsi  the  people's  hearta.'   Sir 


to  the 

gl),  n.    One  of  the  people  eaOed 

AwatML 
(aag'gl-bftr),  it    1.  In  carp,  a  ver- 


tical bar  at  the  angles  or  meetings  of  the 
faces  of  a  polygonal  or  bow  window.— -2.  A 
rolled  bar  of  iron  for  forming  the  edges  of 
iron  safea.  bridges,  and  ships:  or  to  be 
rivetted  to  the  comers  of  iron-boUers.  tanks, 
Ac,  to  connect  the  side  plates. 

A]lgle-b6i4  Qmg'gl-bddX  n.  In  building,  a 
piece  of  wood  fixed  reitically  upon  the  ex- 
terior or  salient  angles  of  i^Mtrtmento  to 
Eresenre  them,  fuid  also  to  serve  as  a  guide 
y  which  to  floiU  the  {faster.  Called  also 
S^-bead. 

All|3»-1nraoe  (ang'gl-brisX  n.  In  carp,  (a)  a 


a,  Angle-brmcc.     t.  Diagonal  brace. 

piece  of  timber  fixed  at  each  extremity  to 
one  of  the  two  pieces  forming  the  adjacent 
sides  of  a  system  of  framing,  and  subtending 
the  angle  formed  by  their  Junction.  When  it 
is  flxedbetween  tht  opposite  angles  of  a  quad- 
rangular frame  it  is  called  a  diagonal  brace. 
They  are  also  called  respectively  Angle- 
tie  or  Diagonal  Tie.  (6)  An  instrument  con- 


^Z^ 


Boring  Angle-l»acc< 

sistingof  a  rectangular  crank-frame  Uke  the 
carpenter^s  brace  (see  BraobX  but  usually 
much  stronger,  and  carrying  a  parallel  toof- 
K>indle  terminating  in  a  mtd  a.or  bit-eodcet  of 
the  ordinarv  form.  On  tbto  spindle  to  a  small 
bevel-wheel,whioh  gears  into  a  second  wheel 
OB  the  axto  of  a  winch-handle,  by  which 
motion  to  communicated  to  the  tool  Thto 
faistnmient  to  chiefly  used  for  boring  holes 
in  aagolar  positions,  where  the  ordinary 
revolving  brace  cannot  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied. For  heavy  woric  it  to  usually  mounted 
m  the  ordinary  drill-frame.  Called  also 
Camer-dritt. 

Aii|lBd  (aag'gid),  «.  Having  angles:  used 
chiefly  in  compounds. 

AatfMbimX  (uig'gl-fldtX  n.  In  plastering, 
a  float  made  to  any  internal  angle  to  the 
planes  of  both  sides  of  a  room. 

Aoxto-lron  (ang'gl-I-^m),  n.   A  ]rtece  of  iron 
roDed  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  L.  used 
for  forming  the  Joints  of 
Iron  plates  IngirdenL boilers, 
Ac. ,  to  which  it  to  riveted. 

AnifimmwikMr  (ang^g^-mS-tftrX 
a.  [Af^,  and  Or.  metron, 
measure.]  Any  instrument 
for  measuring  ancles;  but 
more  particularly,  an  instru- 
ment used  by  geologtots  for  a.  Ai«le4roti. 
measuring  the  dip  of  strata. 

AaitlA-plaJie  (ang'Sl-pUm)*  ^-  Ib  carp,  a 
plane  whose  bit  reaches  into  a  re-entering 
angle. 

Aagleir  (ang's^rV  n.  1.  One  that  fishes  with 
an  angle.  — 2.  An  acanthoptery^ous  fish, 
family  Lophiidie  (the  Lcphxus  pxseatoriue\ 
otherwise  called  toe  Sea^devil,  Fishing-frog, 
Toad-fish,  and  Frog-fish,  3  to  5  feet  long, 
verv  ugly  aad  voracious.    See  Lophius. 

Ani^rmfter  (ang'gl-raft-ArX  n.  A  raftor 
placed  in  the  line  of  meeting  of  the  inclined 

Galledalso 
Hip. 

AnglM  (ang'gtoX  n.  pL  [A.  Sax.  Engle, 
Angle.)  A  Low  Owmaa  tribe  who  in  the 
earUest  historical  period  had  their  seats  in 
the  district  about  Angeln,  in  the  Muth-east 
of  the  duchv  of  Slesw^,  and  who  in  the  fifth 
century  and  subasquently  crossed  over  to 
Britain  along  with  nands  of  Saxons,  Jutes, 
and  Frisiana,  and  c<dontoed  a  great  part  of 
what  from  them  has  received  the  name  of 
England,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  Lowlands 


plsnes  formlog  a  hipped  roof. 
Hip  and  Piend  Rafter,    See  H 


of  Scotland.  The  Angles  formed  the  laigest 
body  among  the  Oennanic  settlers  in  Britain, 
and  founded  the  three  kingdoms  of  East 
Anglia.   Merda.  and  Mortoumbria.     See 

ANaU)-8AX0H. 

Anglesite  (ang'gl-slt),  n.  [From  Anglesea, 
a  British  locality  of  the  mineraL]  A  sul- 
phate of  lead  occurring  in  lurismatic  crys- 
tals 

Angle-tlB  (ang'gl-ti),  n.  Same  as  Angle- 
brace  {a). 

Anglian  (ang'gli-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Anglea. 

ATiarHnTi  (ang'gli-anX  n.  A  member  of  the 
mbe  of  the  Anglea 

Anglic  (ang'gllkX  a.  Same  as  AngUcwn. 
[Kare.] 

Anglican  (ang^lik-an).  a.  [LL.  anglieus, 
from  A.  Sax.  Bngle,  Angle.  See  Amquds.] 
English;  pertaining  to  Ensland  or  the 
English  nation ;  as,  the  Anglican  Church. 
—Anglican  Church,  a  term  which  strictly 
embraces  only  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  churohes  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  the  colonies,  but  to 
sometimes  made  to  include  also  the  Epto- 
copal  churohes  of  the  United  States. 


Of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Attv/ican  Church,  Laud 
had  departed  farthest  from  the  principles  of  the 
Kefomtation,  aud  had  drawn  nearest  to  Rome. 


Macauimjf. 

Anglican  (ang'glik-anX  n.    A  member  of  the 

Church  of  Engtond.    '  Catholics.  AngUoans, 

or  Calvinists.^  Burke. 
AfigTiftatiiam  (ang'glik-an-izm),  n.     1.  The 
^inciples  of  or  adherence  to  the  Established 

Church  of  England.  —2.  Partiality  to  England 

and  English  institutions. 
AngliceCang'gli-sdX   [L.]  In  English;  in  the 

English  maimer. 
AwrtiMfy  (ang-glto'i-fl),  o.t    To  make  Sng- 

Usn:  to  anglidze.    [Rare  and  obsolete.] 
AwgWwtMin  (ang'gli-sizm),  n.    1.  The  quality 

oTSelng  English. 

If  Addison's  language  had  been  less  idiomatical  It 
would  have  lost  something  of  its  genntDC  Attglicisnt, 

yohnnn. 

8.  An  BngUrii  idiom. 


AfigHH—  (ang'ffli-slz),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  angli- 
cized; ppr.  angli^Mng.  To  make  Eiurii  ' 


render  conformable  to  the  English  laioro  or 


;lish;to 
igf 

to  English  analogiea  *  The  glaring  affecta- 
tion olanglicizing  English  words. '  T.Wartcn. 

AngUflcation  (uig'gU-fl*kA''sbonX  n.  The 
act  of  converting  into  English. 

Angfllfy  (ang'gU-fl).  v.t.  To  convert  into 
En^ish;  to  anglicise;  as,  to  an^fifu  French 
words,  that  to,  to  ^ve  them  an  English  form 
in  orthography.  Ixmection,  or  pronunciation ; 
to  adopt  into  the  English  language  and 
make  a  part  of  it 

Aw|^lTig  (ang'glingX  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
flshingwith  a  rod  uid  line;  rod-fishing. 

We  may  sajr  otanfttttr  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  straw- 
berries: 'Doubtless  Cod  could  have  made  a  better 
berry,  but  doubtless  God  nerer  did ; '  and  so.  if  I  might 
be  Judge,  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  «*(r/('U'*       ^^^  IVmlt^n. 

Anglllh  (ang^glishX  «.  and  n.  Anglo««axon; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Early  English  language. 
Prof.  Haldeman. 

Anglo-  (ang'gld),  prefix.  [L.L.  Anglus,  from 
Angli  See  AiroLls.]  A  prefix  signifying 
BngHsh,  or  connected  with  England,  fre- 

3nently  used  in  composition ;  as,  in  Anglo- 
.merican,  Anf^lnaiBn. 
Anglo-Am«rioaii  (ang'g16-a-mer'i-kan),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  descendan  to  of  Englishmen 
in  America. 

Anglo-Amerioan  (an^gld-»-mer1-kanX  n. 
A  aescendant  from  English  ancestors  born  in 
America  or  the  United  SUtes. 

AnglO-CatboHc  (ang'gl6-kath'o.Uk).  n.  A 
member  of  the  EngUm  Protestant  Churoh ; 
more  specifically,  a  ritualist ;  a  Puseyito;  a 
High  Churehman. 

AnglO-OatholicCang'gld-kath'o.UkXa.  LA 
term  emploved  to  designate  those  churohes 
which  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Bngll^ 
Reformation ;  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
AnsUcaa  or  Bstobltohed  Church  of  England 
and  the  allied  churohes.  —8.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  that  party  in  the  English 
Chm^  which  favours  doctrines  and  the 
adoption  of  religious  formscloselvapproach- 
ing  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh, 
and  otherwise  known  as  the  JHtualisiie, 
High,  or  PueeyUe  section  of  the  Churoh. 

Anglo -OathoUoigm  (ang'gld-ka-thon- 
simi),  n.  1.  Ihe  principles  or  doctrines  of  the 
Anglican  Churoh  as  embodied  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Praver  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
2.  The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Bltual- 
totic  or  High-Church  section  of  the  Anglican 
Churoh. 


A,  aAaia;     Bl,  8e  lodk;     g,  yo;     J,iob;      t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siti^,     TH.  Ifcen;  th,  CAin;    w,  idg;    wh,  wAlg;    th,  axure.  -See  Kky. 


ANOLO-DAKISB 


AMOOLASITX 


-DuilBhfaiig'gla-duliliXa.  1 
Uis  EugJlib  Duuea,  or  tbs  Dw 


HtHsd  In  Rn^uuL 

■~~-A-Indl«n(uig'elO-ln'dl-iin),n.    Oiie< 
— --"  nMboni  or  r '-  '" 


1  Ensliab  r 
■tliullsi. 


le  Anslo-IntUwii 

AngIo.Iililk(ug'glfi-l'rlali).T>.p[.  lEngUah 
poopls  born  or  rettdenl  In  Ireland.— 2.  De- 
■cflnduUofpannUSugllihoa  the  one  vide 
■Dit  Irlth  on  tlu  atber. 

ABKlO-IlUl  (uig'gllVl^diliX  a.  Pertaining 
tA  lit*  Anvlu-Iri^ 

■*  (»ng-gl4-nii'nl-a).  «.     [Anglo, 


i(,  chamat  Bignitying 


n  a*  Turtcv  Van 


,r  Canul  i 


a  Encllah  Hon 
irayfingmh.    ■ 


'manio-    Per 

. J^'oSe  p^lx°Nommi 

partlf  En^ligta.    'Ctiarten  lorgad  bj  Ansll^ 

^ulqpiioUA  (img-Bia-l6'bl->>,  n.  lAna'o, 
and  Sr.pAoboi.  tear.]  An  eict'Hl>«  batreil 
to  or  dread  of  Engluh  p«eple.  ciutonu,  ui 

Anglo-Saxon  (ang'glO-uk'soii).  n.      [See 

lonned  b;  the  union  ol  the  Angleg.  Saiona! 


[Soma  wrltan  maintain  that  the  proper 
meaning  ot  Aoglo-Saion  Is  EngUih  Saiun, 
■  Saxon  ol  Bncumd-I-^  ^hs  eailieit  tonn 
ot  Ibfl  Englilh  lingnBee;  the  tongue  breugbt 
lotBgiuA  b)  the  Teutonic  InTitden.  who 
Iwfui  to  Dike  lettlemanta  then  about  450 
t-O.  An^o-Aaion  had  two  cblet  dialect*. 
Xorthenud  South —      ■-— w >. 

the  litonrr  lugDW 


1e  Soutben 

.  ..gn«»,  anJ  hail  in  i 

lit«lUa».    Altar  &a  Norman  con< 


wldelT  ipread,  and,  gra- 
lead,  became  modaral^- 


m  (kng'glo-iak'i 

•eUIer*  In  Britain  and  th 
pertaining  to  the  Englleh  r 

Aatfo-gMonltin  (ang'gia-iaii'ion-lnn).  n. 
A  charaotarlitic  ol  the  Analo-Saioni ,  i[>e- 
dflcall)',  a  word  or  Idiom  ot  the  Anglo- 
SuoD  langnaga.     Latlam. 

*"IP""  f-"ir'"'"  n.     Same  ae  Haitfftiaa. 

Angola  (an-fflla).  It  AUghtandluhloiiable 
cloth,  well  adapted,  from  iti  repeltina  heat, 
lor  palelota,  cloalu.and  OTercoaU.made  from 
the  wool  ot  the  Angora-goaL    SiiitmoniU. 

An«Cil«-oat(u)'RAia-kat).n.  Oneolthenne«t 

for  111  liie  and  beautiful  long  illkr  hilr.  'it  !■ 
originally  from  .Angora,  In  Alia  Minor 
Angola-pM  <u^g04anp«).  n.  ^  The  Cajai 


Ainu,  ■ 


d  from  Aaf^.  ia  Weetem 


latlTealthatr^lon   Catlwl  aleo  Cvtvo-twc 


Angon^TOOl  (MJ-gd'ra-wul).  n.  The  long 
while  hair  of  the  Angora-goat,  highly  prized 
In  nmoulacluree  for  Ita  lilk/  appsannae, 
which  Uti  It  for  ihawli.  lal:e^  bralda,  and 
other  omimeDUl  labrics.  It  li  al»  lugely 
naed  In  the  maanfictute  ot  Angola  cloth, 
lace,  pluih,  and  camleta    SimmmiU. 

Angovtnnt-lMTk  (ang-goa-tU'ra-buk),  n. 
[nom  the  townot.Ar^ro*'ura,tn  VeneEDela, 
._  .. , —  Orinoco,]    An  excellent  barli. 


poBeialng 
tngal  proj 


jnssr 


\Gatifft  Ctttfttriay 


the  Oalipea 
AngnMnun  (an-grjlmm),  n.  TAItcred  Cram 
on^rcft,  the  Malayan  name  of  inch  planta  ] 
A  remarkable  genusottroplcal  orchldi,  tome 
of  which  are  Itafleu,  and  all  generally  email- 
dowered,  Oneapeciee,^, jeP9U4pidate,from 
Madagucar,  haa,  boweiar,  the  largeatorchl- 
decna  Bower  known,    Theleareaof  A.fng- 

In  Prance,  a>  tea.  under  the  name  ot/oAam. 
Angrily  lang'gii-li).  adv.    In  an  angry  man- 

AngrlDM*  <ang'grl-neiX  »,     1,  The  lUte  of 
being  angry. 

%  Inlt 
lug.    I 

AngiT 


(uig'griX  a.  (See  AMaiK,|  1.  Feeling 

ment;  provoked:  followed  generally 

jrith  before  a  penon.  and  al  batotc  a 


g  UWH-;   wearing  the  mark!  o: 


Angldk-WMd  (BB«6qa-wM),  n,  A  kind  ot 
M^l  Obtained  from  Angola.  In  Weetem 
Africa,  from  Boeeetia  tinetoria. 

Anger  (au^gor>,  n.  [L]  1.  Pain:  bilenae 
bodily  pifi--*  In  m/d.  eitreme  anilely. 

the  epigutrlura, andotian  with palplutloa 
and  oppreeiion.    DvTigiUon. 
Angoni'gOAtCan-gO'n^gdt),  n,    AtiHetyol 


7-  In  med  intianied,  a 


Aii(pi1fM-  (an'gwi-ltr). 


pent;  Serjient 
ol  the  ludlac. 


intaiini,  one  ol  the  twelre  il) 


£"" 


An^niiilfDimCan-gwll'li-fomiXa 

bling  an  eel  or  aerpent 
Anglllno  (an'gwln),  a.  [I.  ang^Uiuv,  ttaa 
anguii,  a  make.]  Pertaining  to  or  retem- 
bllng  a  make:  anakellka.  'nie  anguiru  or 
uiakelikenptllea'  Otm^Anmaiu  Umra, 
aanake-llmd  of  Soath  AMoi  (akanHnatn 
an^twX    8aa  Chulssaitka. 

Atigulnwtl  (Mt-gWln'O-lUl.ll.    [SeeAHSiriKE.] 

KeiembUog  or  pertaining  to  a  make  or 

AiigtUsCan'gwli).  n.  JL,]  A  genu  ol  rep- 
tiiei  belDnging  to  the  family  Soinddk.  TUt 
epeclei  are  innocent  and  hannlcaa,  bnt  are 
held  in  gi»t  horrot  by  (he  TDlgar.  Their 
eyea  are  Tery  email,  and  In  conaequrnce 
tbey  hate  been  often  toppoaed  to  be  blind. 
The  body  la  Tcry  brittle^  the  (aU  it  aaaily 
broken  oO,  but  readily  aproati  out  almk. 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  ia  quite  renewed 
A.  /rogilii  (the  common  bllnd-woim  or 
ilDw-worm)  li  the  beet  known  apedea.    Sea 

BUND-WOBII, 

AngBllllOng'KWlihXn.  [O.E.afv«u,  aa- 
gciM,  oiifiiiaiAi,  &C.,  Fr.  angaitm.  It  as- 
;(iMia.wnTow,auguiah:  L.  onirutta,  a  atrall, 
perplerlty.fTomanffujfiu.nartnw;  rootaiv 
aainE.aivar<wUchBae).)  L Knnme palo. 
either  of  body  or  mind. 


mlnlitBlni  u«Sudii.  Sir-  If.  Mi. 


t.  Any  keen  aflecUon  ol  the 
feeling*. 

He  criid  la  u  aiviHJa  Didillilil  u 


Anynl.ti  (ang'gwiBhX  1,1.  To  dlatrciB  with 
ei&eme  pain  or  grtel.  'Thine  anruiiktt 
aoul' Iln^aU,  'But  webenotauinWtd,' 
WitHifi. 

AngulAted  (ang'gwiaht),  op,  and  a.  Af- 
fected by  ugtiiah ;  eaprcMng  or  oaiued  by 


ANr*'"  (aiWgfi-Ur}.  a.  JL  imffi 
anftiltu,  an  angle,]  1,  Having  i 
anglaa;  hartng  oomera:  point 
anoulor  tignre ;  an  angular  pleo 
3.  Coultting  of  an  angle:  fonnln 


Coulttingof 


S)lhe' 


£na[  the 


facial  (TteiT  and  rein,  becanae  tbey  paaa  by 
the  greater  angle  ot  the  eye ;  A)  the  facU 
artery  and  rem  tbsnaalTea.  becanae  they 
'heaagleolthe)**-  Dnglimn. 
tpitaL  Same  la  Attglt  OnfiM 
'  -  Anouty—Amlar  &■ 


..lliXSl , 

mil.  In  utron,  thoae  ana  of  tl 
wbloharelnterceptedbetweei  ' 
clination  paaalni  through  the  objects  ob- 
•erred.  Theyaremeaauredbymaeoaof  the 
tnnalt  Inrtrument  and  ctock.  —Aiffuiur  me- 
tien,  in  pkvaiei.the  motion  of  any  body  which 
movei  ulnnlarlT  about  a  flied  or  relatliely 
fixed  point;  aa,  the  ai^ularnvtiCH  of  a  pen- 
dulum'or  a  planet:  ao  called  becanwtneh 
motion  ia  meaantod  by  the  angle  ooutalned 
between  the  llnea  drawn  tram  thetlud  point 
to  the  aucoeaalTe  poaitionB  of  the  morl^ 
body. — A  nffuiarv9rmctirt  ,inpmimHmff,  that 
kind  ol  perapecUTe  In  which  nelUwT  o(  th* 
"  aoflileprinclpalDbJecl 


Obligu*  /Vrnweb'H.— Jnpilar  ^naimt.  Is 
anaL  the  onltaJ  proceaaca  of  the  fraala] 
bone  near  ttie  angfea  of  llie  eyw,— .Annfar 
Kctsmi,  that  pert  of  matheoutlta  which 
treata  of  the  diTlBlon  ol  anglea  into  eQDal 
part*  —Aiif¥larviliKilt.iap*ma,  the  nt> 
at  which  aoody  rerolToaroDndanJed  axla: 
that  la,  the  rale  at  which  a  Ihia  eoirtlBaaUr 
drawn  tiom  the  one  body  to  the  other  ebUla 


AMOULABLV 
iatvlMXjJ  (uw'rt'ltr-U).  wli.     In  u  ugu- 

■ ■ ^'MdnCfa-Ur-DS*),!!.  Theqiulltr 


aiifitlaHon  (uc-gA-U'duta),  n.    Tha  lUls 
•IfaaiaauisiiUlAir;  that  vhich  il  ■DguUlfd. 

Aanlo-dnUto  (us'cit-U-dtD'ut).  A    in 

tof .  uifttUrlf'tooUud.  u  cortain  Mvas. 
aiHllliillWlM  rmii  mO  liiiiMil  Hi'i  n.  IL.  nn- 


hfuia  uicBlaui  or  ■ikbIU'. 
AagVUUIiuigWi-liuT,  a.    Ancnlmr;  hmilog 
Botnen:  houksd.     '  Held  toaeUitr  bv  bonJu 

A^^nMt  (uif-fiijt'),  ft     [L  an^iufuj,  nmr- 


u^t  npldfjr  La  tin 


iw.J  mmiol 


.    The! 


AarnmciaTaivw-ru'u-iiuthn.    (i.  <•»- 

fmtv,  DMnow,  uid  elanu.  a  knob.  Djfcll,  ft 
pBrpI*  Mnn )  A  urrow  porpla  itrlps  or 
Hnd  r—r  Fling  fmrn  tbe  uauldur  to  the 
■a  of  tb«  tonic  won  bf  Romu  knlghta 


«,  uw-gni'tf-lft'Tl  it),  a   (L  Bn^j- 
«..  i_Ri>.  ud  /tJtiin,  ■  tsmt]    In  hot 
kurlac  D«nni>  Inn*. 
AsbaB(>  (u-lunc^  ■  (.  [A.Bu.<nA*ivian.] 
To  hue  op. 


ptooa*  UiTongb  *  Um. 

An-bidra,  An-balrM.  An  aipnidon  of 
ahalupara  wbldk  hu  pumled  commenU- 
ton.  tlM  mdM  pTOlMbu  oonjochir*  being 
IttU  ol  n«itald  that  It  li  m  somintlon  o( 
myiiA—w  OtlMn  fMd  It.  On.  hewii  I  On. 
b«uat.  Ac  'Wniroo  fo.  aii-A#frf  J— Hat* 
«lih  jno.  mlM  boM.'    Iffnv  ViVM.  U.  1. 

AahabtiMKutbt-tt'ihiiaXit.  IL.anlula- 
na,  HjuMohmtf.  trom  aiiJMo.  to  pui^  or 
bnmiha  wtth  dUBoiltT.  from  AoId.  to 
tir—tti«  I  nftiiilniiM  iif  liiiinlli .  ■  innllin  . 
4WcnlI  napinUoai  alto.  Mcar  OMln  or 


Aab*tol(iuMl'l«l.  tSae  ANHiLinoN.  1 
To  pant.  •■Metill)'  irttb  aacar  dailn  and 
•odttf.  'Tbaj  an/uU  .  .  .  tor  tba  flDUh 
af  aarcDnTuitlaiL'    Latimtr 

pMUnr.  UaaihlBf  with  difloJtf .    [EaraJ 


iiTwir  or  fcainkhl     s««  PAliUnDm*. 
Aahl4llte(aii-hl-di<d}. n.    (Or  nag.  praBi 


nlaa  at  vatar,  Id  wlilcti  Um  whola  of  th 

S^ 

Id 

^. 

B 

Aal^irtM(an-hrdilt},iL  [KeeAKETSUDB.] 
Anhfilfuvt  tulphata  of  aldom.  foimd  Jn 
l>a  aalt-nunaa  nC  Anitria  atul  Salibnrg.  ud 


cBtav     Tha  nlplnlteot  Ital;  li  HmduIt 
T«ta(T  and  IB  tha  ult.    TUi  mlnenl  li  of 

■nlnnl  mnlla    IlacoloiU' itfiviihwhlta, 
ktariuHntoJ  vlihbiBB 


irj  —  oca-  pnflx  an,  and  Aydir,  wi 
Daitjtute  OF  watar;  ipeoiflcallj.  In  oi 
daUtato  of  tha  vitar  of  ciri^alluatioi] 


AsldllllluUD^CaD-ld'l-o-matlk-alVa.  [Or. 
nee-  pnOi  an,  and  E.  idiamatieal]  Coa- 
trarrto  the  IdJom  or  analoflea  of  a  lanffiuAa: 
nntldlomaUcaL 


annihilate  —  a,  to.  and  ntaat,  noUilniin«a 
H*nHt  from  ■cbolaillc  L  naetnJarA,  ace.  of 

1. 1  To  nduca  to  noUitng  or  nothlngnaJ!  to 
biin«  to  naugbt;  Co  fruitrata.  Firrt  Plaii- 
nun.— 1.  In  tau,  to  abnigataita  makanuU. 

anlii¥itt«a  >  a.t  To  raduce  tonotblnE:  to 
annihilate. 

Anlfbt  (m-aW).  odB.  fPrefli  a.  on,  at.lT'ot, 
andnil^Al.]    In  tfaenlgbl  Ume, 


<a-nl'K04anthni),  n.     [Or. 

■bleb  tha  Oowen  are  railed.  ]  A  genai  oC 
planta,  naL  order  Hnmodaraceia,  natWai 
of  Auitralia.  common  In  onr  EreenhoUHi 
becauae  at  their  cnrloua  woolly  Oow era 
Anil  (an'ii),  n.  ISp.  snii;  Ar.  n»f,»kr.  iiUnm, 
Indigo,  nUI.  Uia  indigo  -  plant,  tram  nlla, 

tha  Wait  Indian  indigo  la  tnitde.  It  belongi 
to  the  genua  Indlgo^ra  U.  AnO).  and  la  a 
luxer  plant  than  1.  linBtDria,  tha  indigo- 

Allll«(an11Xa  [L.<(n£Iu.nldir<nnaii!i>b,fn>m 

Imbecile.  '  Puerile  or  antli  tdeaa'  IFalpoIe. 
Anllliw  (ao'l-Un),  n.  (From  anil  (yfhicb 
Kail  (CAK.)  A  mbitanca  oblcli  fur- 
nlihea  a  number  of  brilliant  and  durable 
dyea  It  ia  found  In  imall  qnantitiai  In 
coal-tar,  but  tha  aniline  of  commerce  li  ob- 
tained from  beniot*.  anothar  pradnct  ol 
coal-tar,  oonafatlng  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
(C4H1},  Bauiol*  obeu  acl«d  on  bj  nitric 
add  prodncea  nltn-benaole;  and  Uila  lub- 
Maoca  again  *b«n  treated  with  naicent 
hydrDgaD,  genaiallr  pradncad  b;  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  upon  Iron  flllnEi  or  acnpi. 
prodnoat  aniline.  II  ia  a  coTourlaia,  ollr 
liquid,  aomevhat  heiviar  than  Hater,  with 
■  peculiar tlDooi unall  and  ibnning  taitc. 

ate  of  potaielnm,  itannic  chlorl^le,  dc..  ani- 
line produce!  a  great  vailatj  of  compoimdi 
of  Tsrr  beantUnl  coloun,   known  by  the 


laUlty,  AallanMi  (a-nU'l-tl.  anH-nea),  n. 
The  itata  of  being  anlta^  the  old  ige  of  a 
woman:  dotage.  'Harkiof  anility.'  Sltnu. 


at  thg  plant  wbance  It  la  prapared.    Sea 

jllnx* (ui'l-raaX n  [L  SeeAHmii,]  Boul; 
rital  principle ;  the  intalligtnt  principle 
luppoaed   to   prealde  orcr  vital   actiona 


^^"^IfTtw. 


or  iplrit  ODca  auppoied  t 
through  tbe  univena  organli 
tlironghout  the  whole  and  In 


ui'l-mad-Tir-ial),  n. 
1  That  which  haa  the 
of  percelring.    [Kara  and  obaoletc.  ] 


fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ihy; 


AMOtALCDLE 


irring  or  noticing ;  obtarvi 


I  ceonira  or  crltiolira: 


3-t  Aklndof  ecclealaatlcalpiiniahmenL  Seo 


STK.  etrtctnre,  crlUdDn.  cennn,  remark, 

repronl,  blame,  commeDt. 
A]&iadremre<Bn'l-mBd-Tti^ali^a    Bav 

Inc  tha  power  of  parcalflng;   percipient 

'ThaanimodHTfiH  tacnltr.'^  Celcn'ipi. 
AlllmadTM«lTUIM«(aa'l-mad-T«r"iiv-n  ei) 

B.    The  power  of  anImidrarCing,     Baiity. 
All]mM]van<aD'i-mad-i«rt~).e.J.  ILamM. 

odtwrlo— anfmuj,  mind,  and   mhwrio,  tc 

turn  to.  f  L  To  take  cognliance;  to  perceive 

BaL.—£.  To  make  remark  bj  war  of  criticlani 
or  ceniun ;  to  pui  BtriotutM  or  ciltldima 

Bin.  To  ramark,  cilCiclia,  blame,  ceniure, 
AnlmMlvsrtw 
Jt  caon 


l-mad-Ttrt'trY  n.    One 
makaa  remarka  bT  war 

.mil),  n.     II.  antnut,  a  liring 
— —    -'-    >• — th    life,  (he 


:;  Or.  a 


iL  the  I 


being;  O 

ana,  brvMb.  if^t;  anii  In  Ootb.  uaawini 
to  uplre— u.  out,  and  anon,  to  brealhai 
O.Sc  aynde,  O.S.  ond€,  breatb.l  1.  An  or- 
ganlied  aanlleut  lii  log  being.  Anlnialaara 
Buen  tlallr  dlillngulihed  from  planta  by  the 
prapertf  of  aaniatlon,  the  power  of  rolnil- 
taiT  motion,  tha  actlie  and  intelligent 
abuitr  of  nouriehing  Ihemaelvet,  by  the 

fredomlnanca  of  nitrugan  in  their  compoil- 
lon,  and  bj  their  Incapacity  to  originate 
prataiB  or  nitrogenoui  compoundi,  planta 
poaaaiahig  thli  power.  Tba  contractlla  pro- 
pert]'  ol  eome  plant*,  at  the  aeuiltlTa  plant, 
naa  the  appearance  of  being  tha  effect  of 
■euatlon.  but  it  ii  only  the  effect  ol  Irrfta- 
bllltf.  The  hialorr  of  anhnala  la  called 
Moliyp.  See  PLaBT.— £  An  Inferior  or  Ir- 
rational being.  In  eontradiatinctlon  to  man; 
a  brute;  a  beaat;  a^  men  and  animoif. 


.■^.«.'- 


I.  Belonging  or  relat- 


IFertalnlDg  to  the  raerelj'  aenUeot  part  of 
a  tiring  being,  ai  dlitingulahad  from  the 
iDlellecluBl,  ntlDual,  or  ipiilttial  pan;  at. 
tha  animal  paialoni  orappatlEaa-— S.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  caniiatlne  ol,  the  fletb  of 
animalt;  at.  animal  food.^jnfaul  Aaa(,  a 
certain  amonnt  of  heat  or  temperature  pot- 
teaied  by  animate,  which  it  naceatarr  lor 
the  performance  of  vital  action.     The  only 

.1 gj  animals  in  which  a  caoUufiy 

d  temperature  La  kept  up  are  hirtla 
ammaOa     The  bodfly  heat  ol  the 


lortD 


'.  and 


from  te-  ¥.  t _ 

thie  In  bealtb.  Tbe  caUH  of  tbe  erotntloa 
of  beat  in  the  animal  body  la  rafarrad  to 

the  union  (by  a  proceaa  raaambllng  ordinary 
combuiUon)  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of 

the  iIt  In  tbe  proceaa  ot  relplnUon.  It  haa 
■Ik)  been  found  that  pluitt  arolre  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  br  a  proceaa  aomewhat  aoa- 
logoua— .dninuilHntKlDni,  one  of  the  three 

C LDlpal  dlrlilona  into  which  all  natural 
lea  are  divided,  the  othera  being  the 
(egetableandmlneralkingdoma  Theatudy 
of  tha  objecta  comprehended  within  Ihli 
kingdom  of  nature  Li  farmed  tootogy.  Sea 
Zooumt.^Animat  ipirili,  natural  buoy- 
gaiety  anJgood  hnmour. 
Anitaialmilar  ArlTPWl'*1111nf  (an-i-markb- 

reaambllng  an  animalcule  or  animalculea 
AiilituU«IUe  (an-i-mal'kiU).  a  [L.L.  ani- 
ntaieultam,  dim.  of  L  animal,  an  animal.) 
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A  minate  animal*  especiallv  one  that  is 
microtcopic  or  inTisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Animalculea  exist  abnndantlv  in  riven  and 
ponds,  and  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  in- 
raaiona. 

AnlmalOiillBt  (an-i-mal^kul-iitX  n.  One 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  animalcolet. 

Animalcalum  (an-i-mal'ka-liimX  «.  pL 
AnlmalOUla  (an-i-mallcu-IaX  An  animal- 
cule. 

Animal-flower  ( an ' l  -  mal  -  flou'*r),  n.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  sea-anemones 
or  other  animal  productions  having  some 
resemblance  to  flowers. 

Atilma^Ugh  (an'i-mal-ish),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  or  like  an  animal,  especially  an  irra- 
tional animal ;  bruttsh.    [Rare.] 

The  world  hath  no  blood  nor  brains,  nor  any  ani- 
tnalish  or  humane  form.  Cudw^rtk. 

AnlinallHm  (anl-mal-ianX  ft  1.  The  state 
of  a  mere  animal;  the  state  of  being  actuated 
by  sensual  appetites  only,  and  not  by  in- 
tellectual or  moral  qualities;  sensuality.— 
2.  An  animal ;  specifically,  a  human  being 
posseiaing  mere  animal  i4>petites  and  pas- 
aiona.    [Rare.] 

Girb.  HeUirai.  curious  in  their  art. 
Hired  auimalisiHs,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  gods. 

TenHys»H. 

8.  In  phygioL  a  theory  which  holds  that  the 
embryo  is  entirely  formed  from  the  sper- 
matic communication  of  the  male. 

Anlmality  (an-i-mal'i-tiX  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  animal ;  animal  existence  or  nature ; 
specmcallT,  in  pkytiol.  the  aggregate  of 
those  vitu  phenomena  which,  superadded 
to  vegetality,  constitute  animal  existence. 
See  Vbqitalitt. 

Anlmalliatlon  (an'i-maI-iz-ft''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  animsJi/ing :  as,  (a)  the  act  of 
giving  animal  life,  or  endowing  with  the 

groperties  of  an  animal  (6)  Conversion 
ito  anhnal  matter  by  the  process  of  assi- 
milation. '  The  alimentary  canal,  in  which 
the  conversion  and  animalitation  of  the 
food  taken  place.'    Owen. 

AnimaUie  (an'i-mal-Iz),  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  ani- 
malized:  ppr.  aniimalinng.  1.  To  give 
animal  life  to;  to  endow  with  the  attributes 
of  an  animal  Warburton.—2.  To  convert 
into  animal  matter.— &  To  cause  to  be  ac- 
tuated chiefly  by  the  animal  part  of  man's 
nature ;  to  reduce  to  the  level  of  an  irra- 
tional animal ;  to  bring  under  the  sway  of 
animal  igjipetites.  Coleridge.  ^To  aninuuve 
vegetable  flbre,  to  confer  upon  vegetable 
flbre  the  physical  characteristics  of  animal 
fibre,  as  by  treating  cotton  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  when  the  flbre 
shrinks,  becomes  stronger,  and  has  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  receiving  colouring 
matter. 

AnlmilWIlll  (an'i-mal-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  an  animal ;  animality. 

Atiiwiiattt.  (an'i-mant),  a.  Possessing  or  con- 
ferring the  properties  of  life  and  soul; 
quickening.    Cudworth.    [Rare.) 

AnlmastiOt  (an-i-mas'tikX  n.  The  doctrine 
of  the  soul;  psychology. 

The  other  schoohnen  .  .  .  carefully  explained  that 
these  operations  were  not  in  their  own  nature  pro- 
posed to  the  logician;  for,  as  such,  they  belongea  to 
mtiimmstie,  as  they  called  it,  or  psychology. 

Animate  (anI-mitX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ani- 
mated; ppr.  animating.  [L.  animatue,  ani- 
mated, pp.  of  animo^  to  fOX  with  breath. 
See  Akim!.!..)  L  To  give  natural  life  to;  to 
quicken;  to  make  aUve ;  as,  the  soul  oni- 
mateM  the  body.— 2.  To  inspire  or  inform. 
as  if  with  life;  to  give  life  or  liveliness  to; 
to  heighten  the  powers  or  effect  of. 

But  none,  ah,  none  can  animimie  die  lyre. 
And  th«  BUM  stsinffs  with  vocal  souls  innpire. 

S.  To  give  spirit  or  vigour  to ;  to  Infuse 
courage,  joy,  or  other  enlivening  passion 
into;  to  stimulate  or  incite;  as,  to  animate 
dispirited  troops. 

The  more  to  mmimmttihc  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  he  might  be  best  heard,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.  KnotUs. 

8m.  To  enliven,  inspirit,  stimulate,  exhilar- 
ate, inspire,  instigate,  rouse,  urge,  cheer, 
prompt,  incite,  quicken,  gladden. 
Animate  (anl-matX  a.    Alive ;  possessing 
animal  life.     'Creatureaammot^.'    Milton. 

Every  acre  of  soQ  was  auitmmte,  so  to  speak,  with 
duties  and  privileges,  which  had  attached  to  it  from 
time  immemorial,  and  could  not  be  lost. 

C.  M.  Pimrs0m. 

Animated  (anl-mit-ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Being 
endowed  with  animal  life ;  as,  the  various 
classes   of  animcUed    beings. —2.  Lively; 


?J 


vigorous ;  full  of  spirit ;  indicating  anima- 
tion; as,  an  animated  discourse. 

On  the  report  there  was  an  mMimaUd  debate. 

Macmultiy. 

8.  In  the^fne  arte,  applied  to  a  painting  or 
statue  wluch  is  executed  with  such  vigour 
and  truth  that  it  appears  full  of  Ufe.  Pair' 
hoU. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animmttd  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  f 

Gray. 

Animatenesst  (an'i-mat-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  being  animate  or  animated. 

Animater  (an'i-mat-^rX  n.  One  who  ani- 
mates or  gives  life. 

AnlmattXlk  (an'i-mat-ingX  p.  and  a.  Giving 
life;  infusing  spirit;  enUvening;  rousing. 
*  Animating  straina'    Woroeeter, 

AnlTnattngiy  (ana-mit-ing-UX  adv.  So  as 
to  animate  or  excite  feeling. 

Animation  (an-i-ma'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
animating  or  state  of  being  animated :  (a) 
the  act  of  infusing  animal  Ufe,  or  the  state 
of  being  animated  or  having  life  infused. 
"0  Liveliness;  briskness;  the  state  of  being 
*iul  of  spirit  and  vigour:  as,  he  recited  the 
story  with  great  ammatum.  (e)  In  theylfu 
arte,  the  character  of  a  figure  or  group  de- 
signed with  such  energy  and  vigour  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  life  and  motion.— Sni. 
Life,  vivadty,  spirit,  buoyancy,  ^rightli- 
ness,  livelinesa 

AnimatlYe  (an'i-m&t-ivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  giving  life  or  spirit 

Animator  (an'i-mat-«rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  animates  or  gives  life  or  anything 
analogous  to  life,    ^r  T.  Browne. 

Anlnie(an'i-meX  n.  [Fr.]  Inker,  of  a  dif- 
ferent tincture  from  the  animal  itself:  said 
of  the  eyes  of  a  rapacious  animaL 

Anlme  (an'i-meX  n.  [Sp.]  l.  A  resin  exud- 
ing from  the  stem  of  a  larse  American  tree 
of  the  genus  HVmen«a  {H.  Courbaril),  called 
in  the  West  Indies  loetut-tree.  It  is  of  a 
transparent  amber  colour,  with  alight  agree- 
able smell,  and  has  little  or  no  taste.  It  dis- 
solves entirely,  but  not  readily,  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  and  bums  witn  a  very  fra- 
grant smell,  and  is  therefore  used  in  scent- 
ing pastilles.  It  produces  one  of  the  finest 
vamishea— 2.  Indian  copal  produced  by 
Vateria  indiea.    See  Vatibu. 

Anlmetta  (an-i-mef  tax  ^  CDim.  of  L.  atii- 
ma.]  Sodee.  the  cloth  which  covers  the  cup 
of  the  eucharist 

Anlmlam  (an'i-mixmX  n.  (L,  antma,  the 
souL]  L  'The  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  of  a  force  (Anima  mundi,  or  soul  of 
the  world)  immaterial  but  inseparable  ^m 
matter,  and  giving  to  matter  its  form  and 
movements.— 2.  ^e  vystem  of  medicine, 
propounded  by  Stahl,  in  which  the  rations 
soul  is  regarded  as  tiie  principle  of  life,  the 
body  beiiu;  a  matter  incapable  of  self-move- 
ment, and  not  onlv  originally  formed  by  the 
soul,  but  also  set  in  motion  bv  the  working 
of  its  elastic  power.  Hence  it  was  inferred 
that  the  source  of  disease  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  soul,  and  medical  treatment 
should  be  confined  to  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  obstacles  which  have  arisen  to  the  tree 
and  full  working  of  the  souL  — 8.  The 
general  doctrine  of  souls  and  other  spiritual 
beings.  A  philosophy  explaining  all  the 
phenomena  In  nature  not  due  to  obvious 
natural  causes  by  attributing  them  to  q>i- 
ritual  agency,  seems  to  have  been  devel- 
oped everywhere  among  the  communities 
of  mankind  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
existence.  Amongst  the  beliefs  most  cha- 
racteristic of  this  philosophy  is  that  of  a 
human  apparitional  soul,  tnat  is,  of  a  vital 
and  animating  principle  residing  in  the 
body  but  distinct  from  it,  bearing  its  form 
and  ^pearance,  but  wanting  its  material 
and  solid  substance. 

Animiat  (an'i-mist).  n.  One  who  maintains 
animism  In  any  of  its  various  senses. 

Anlmiitie  (an-i-misf  ikX  &  Of  or  pertain- 
taining  to,  embracing  or  founded  on,  ani- 
mism; as,  animietic  philosophy. 

Animoae  (anl-mdsX  a.  [L.  on^motta,  fall 
of  courage,  ardent,  from  ammta,  the  mind, 
courage,  pride.]  Full  of  spirit;  hot;  vehe- 
ment; resolute.    Ath. 

Animosity  (an-i-mos'i-tiX  n.  [L.  animoei' 
toe,  tromanimoeue.  SeeAMiMOSB.]  l.t  Ani- 
mation; courage;  spiritedness. 

Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal  stroke,  spent 
part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  Immortality  of  Plato, 
thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  mux- 
m4rity  of  that  attempt.  Sir  T.  Br* 


2.  Violent  hatred,  accompanied  with  active 
opposition;  active  enmity. 
The  animosity  produced  by  difference  of  race  was 


increased  by  difference  of  religian.  .  .  .  when  Scot- 
land had  set  the  esample  of  successful  rcsistaaoe. 
when  England  was  diMracted  by  internal  quarrds 
the  smothered  rage  of  the  Iridi  broke  forth  imo  acts 
of  fearful  violence.  Mmcauimy. 

— Antmofsty,  .ffPMntty,  Uedioe.  Animmitg 
differs  from  enmitg  in  tiiat  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  passion,  and  is  generally  avowed  and 
active;  while  ewmitg  may  be  secret  and  in- 
active, though  more  deep-seated  and  invet- 
erate. It  is  a  less  crimiual  passion  thaa 
fwoZiM.  One  who  harbours  cHumosify  seeks 
to  gain  acause  or  destroy  an  enemy  orrival. 
from  hatred  or  private  interest ;  a  person 
actuatedbv  tnoMoc  sedcs  to  do  injury  to  att- 
other  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  pain. 

Animus  (ann-mnsX  n.  [L.,  the  nund.]  In- 
tention ;  purpose ;  spirit ;  temper ;  eq>ed- 
ally,  hostUe  spirit  or  angry  temper;  as,  the 
animue  with  which  a  book  is  written. 

Anion  (an'i-onX  n.  [Or.  one.  upward,  and 
i6n,  going.  Lit  that  which  goes  up.]  In 
elect,  a  term  applied  by  Faraday  to  tae  ele- 
ment of  an  electrolyte,  which  in  eleoteo- 
chemical  decompositions  appears  at  the 
positive  pole  or  anode,  and  is  usually  termed 
the  eleoiro-negative  ingredient  or  a  com- 
pound, as  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  an  aoM. 
See  Anodk,  Catior. 

Anise  (an'isX  n.  [Fr.  and  Pr.  aittie,  from  L. 
aniernn.  Or.  aniwn.^  An  annual  plant  ef 
the  genus  Pimpindla  (P.  ofUAMiiX  natorier 
Umbellifene.  It  grows  naturally  in  Bupt, 
and  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Malta,  wlienee 
the  seed,  or  rather  the  friiit,  is  imported. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white;  the  friiit 
or  'seed'  is  ovate  with  ten  narrow  riba,  be- 
tween which  are  oil-vessels.  Anise  seed  has 
an  aromatic  smell  and  a  feasant  warn 
taste;  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  masra- 
facture  of  Uoueurs.  iVhen  distilled  with 
water  it  yidds  a  volatile  syrupy  oil  havtag 
an  aromatic  smell,  which  separates  whoi 
cooled  into  two  portiona,  a  l^fat  oil  snd  a 
solid  camphor.  Star  or  Chinese  aniae  is  R- 
lietiMfi  amnltion.    See  iLLlciuif . 

Aniseed  (an'i-sMX  n.  l.  The  seed  of  the 
anise.— 2.  A  cordial  or  ttqueor  ptepaied 
from  it    See  Amsn. 

Anisette  (an-i-aetX  n.  [Fr.]  A  Uqnev fla- 
voured with  anise;  aniseed. 

Anisic  (a-nisikX  a.  Oforpertainlnctoanba 
— Amiie  add  (C.HaO|X  an  add  obtalBed 
from  aniseed  by  the  action  of  oxidiaiiiK  sah- 
stanoes.  It  is  onrstaUizable  and  vowtHe. 
and  forms  salts  which  crystalUae  readily. 

Anisodaet7U(an-f86-dak"ti-layfL«l.  [Or. 
an  fbr  a,  not  iaoe.  equal,  and  dokyles,  a 
flnger,  toe.]  One  of  the  four  sectiena  into 
wmdi  the  pachydermatous  or  thick-akinBed 
animals  have  been  subdivided  with  rsiar- 
enoe  to  tiie  oonformatton  of  tiielr  fset  or 

E addles.  The  Anisodactyia  are  chaneler- 
!ed  by  having  several  hoodi,  fomteg  a 
single  series  round  the  bottom  of  the  tool 
This  section  comprehends  the  buUdeat  ter^ 
reatrisl  animals,  as  the  mammoith,  masto- 
don, elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopoiaaaua, 

An£MtdaeQr1e(an-rs6-dak*tilXf».  L  One  of 
an  order  of  birds  in  the  classification  of  Tea»* 
minck,  includixw  those  inssssorial  speoiea 
the  toes  of  which  are  of  unequal  lengtlL  aa 
in  the  nut-hatch.— S.  One  of  the  AoModac* 
tyla. 

AnlsodynamovsCan-rso-din^amm^o.  [Or. 
anifot,  unequal,  and  dgnamie,  power. )  In 
hoL  a  name  given  to  monoootyledonoQa 

Slants,  because  havimr  only  one  oo^rledon, 
liey  grow  at  first  with  more  force  vm.  ose 
side  en  their  axis  than  on  the  other. 

Anlsomeile  (an-I'8o-Bier*'lkX  a.  [Or 
unequal,  and  msrps,  a  pari]    Not 
ing  of  eymmetrioal  or  oorresiWMidiag 
unqrmnetricaL    Dmia. 

Anisoetemonoiis  (aa-rso  sten^oiMwX  •- 
[Or.  amtot,  unequal,  and  sliiiKii.  the  warp 
of  a  web.]  In  hoi.  a  term  applied  to  planu 
in  iriiich  the  number  of  tiie  stamesa  does 
not  oorresp<md  with  the  nomber  of  tiie  pet- 
als or  the  sepals ;  aa,  for  instaaee,  wksa  a 
flower  having  flve  sepals  haa  three  or  seven 
stamens. 

taining  or  supplying  nitrogen ; 
geaoua. 

An)eelA  (aa-j«laX  n.    A  sort  of 
house,  suppcnrted  upon  two  large 
comieeted  with  planks,  and  used  by 
Shighalese  both  for  a  habitation  and  aa  a 
meansof  tranqMrting  pottery,  wood.  oil.  ^c. 

Anker  (anglrteX  n.  [D.]  A  Dutch  UfOtd 
measure,  formerly  used  in  Sn^aad.  oontate- 
ing  10  wine  galkma 

Anjcer.tn.  An  anchorite  or  hermit 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  f^^l;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mttve;      tfibe,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  ab«ae;     f,  8c  f^ 
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ANNOTATION 


<u^Ar4l),ii.  lAtUrFnLAnUr 
)  A  cryaUlUs«d  rajietgr  of  dolo- 
ilainlBf  mneb  Iron.  It  contiiU  of 
ot  UoM,  iron,  magnwria,  and 
•nd  ts  moab  prixod  as  an  on  of 
imltiiig  and  a  flux.  It  oooan  new 
in  tb«  Oikamy,  in  annrgdaloid. 
(angldX  «^  (A.  Sax.  «mcm«m,  ondtow, 
U  Ptte.  omUi/,  mtiktL  D.  tnkLuM,  tnM, 
Dm.  and  Sw.  onM,  loeL  dklUa.  G.  mtJM, 
O1B.O  —■4a/.  ProbAbljr  from  a  root  ang, 
■■■■!■<  erooked.  Se«  AKoaOR.]  The  joint 
which  oonnecta  the  foot  with  the  leg. 

(aag^-btoX  n.    The  bone  of 


(aotflcld).  a.  HxTins  ankles :  used 
tpoaition:  as,  weU<«iUr2e4. 
(aoc'UetX  a  L  A  UtUe  ankle.  — 
1  km  ornament,  as  a  ring  of  metaL  for  the 
•nkJ*.— ^  A  framework  for  the  leg.  intended 
to  atUUn  the  ankle-|oint  and  prevent  the 
ankle  taming  tidewajra  in  skating. —4.  An 
■iticJe  of  dTMs.  which  forms  an  extension 
abvra  tbe  top  of  the  boot  or  the  shoe,  and 
Is  m  some  caiee  a  protection  for  a  weak 
in  oihen  mereljr  an  onuunental  ex- 


To 


(anrUiaeX*./. 

as  a 


[8eeAifKTLoai8.1 
joint;  to  stiffen. 


.  (sagld-lAstX  p.  and  «.  Inunov- 
ab|v  fixed  or  stobned.  as  Hm  movable  bones 
«f  jointa,  by  rttsasse:  sff— tad  with  or  oon- 
aoUdatMlfaf  ankylosk 
ABk]rtoiUi(aag-ki.lA'ais).ii.  [Or^  a  stiffen. 
lag  of  the  Joints,  from  mngkylm,  crooked, 
~  a  bend,  a  foist,  the  elbow.]  fltiff- 
aml  immovabilfty  of  a  Joint;  morbid 
I  of  the  srtAeolar  eodsof  oontignons 
This  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  want 
oC  the  oily  flnid.  tenned  qmovlal  fluid. 
««jiet8d  at  the  Jotots.    Improperly  written 

ABlqribUe  (angU-lotlk), a.    Pertafakii«to 
•Dj^loeia 

See  AvsLaiiB. 
(anioat),  n.  [Q.  prefix  mn,  marking 
an  approach  or  begtnning,  and  laut,  sound.] 
InMuef  tbe  Initial  sound  of  a  word, 
ina.  ABSat  (an,  an'nat),  n.  [See  AniATB.] 
la  Meie  law,  the  portion  of  stipend  payable 
for  tiM  half-year  after  the  deatn  of  aoleigy- 
BMD  of  the  Choroh  of  Scotland,  to  whldi 
hia  fsmfly  or  neareet  of  Un  hare  right 

(an'naX  n.    In  the  East  IntUes,  the 
of  a  mpee,  or  about  l^d. 


{mfaat^  n.    fL.  amMiw.  pertaining 

to  a  year,  tmm  mnmu,  a  year.)  1.  A  register 
record  of  the  events  of  a  year:  chiefly 
-  tn  the  ploraL  'A  last  year's  amuU/ 
wcr^toton.  See  Aitrals.— 2.  In  the  JL 
OaCA.  at  a  mam  said  for  any  person  every 
4a#ia  th«year;orama«saidonapartloa- 
e»ery  year. 

.  (sB^nal-lstX  n^   A  writer  of  annala 
tiM  ««ly  mmmsiist»  ki  those 

(■a-na(>lBnk),  a.  Pertaining  or 
pecaUar  to  as  annalist.  '  Written  in  a  stiff 
method.'  Sir  O.  C  LeuriM. 
(lKa^md4t\v.t  To  record  inannals. 
erasinmiaaliw  *  Miracle,  deserving  a  Baro- 
siiiiaiin  if  Slutdan.  [Rare.] 
Ci^aaii).  n,  pL  [L.  aiwuiief  (libri 
■adesstoodX  mmuUu,  pertaining  to 
a  y«ar.  from  aaaws;  a  year.]  L  A  hisiory 
[  of  evests  is  chronological  order, 
recorded  undOT  the  vear 
m  which  it  happened;  as,  the  AnnaU  of 
.— &  A  periodical  publication  con> 
of  discoveries,  transactions 
of  sfMrieties.  Ac:  as,  the  aasoto  of  sclenoe. 
-ITwtory.  CknnicU,  Atmalt.  See  HiSTORT. 
iaammtm  (ss'anKfaJb  fi.  and  a.    Sasw  as 

ABHCMk  AbbmIm  (aa^sata.  an'nkti),  n.  pi. 
fL.L  flwMCa.  from  L.  aamts,  a  year.)  A 
wmt^  lacesae  of  a  epiritoal  living:  the  first- 
sirilaorigtealfar  given  to  the  pope,  upon  the 
daeaaae  of  a  nebop,  abbot,  or^arisfi  clerk, 
MipaftdbyhlssaooeeBar.  la  &«land  they 
war*,  at  Um  ftefensatioa.  vealed  in  the  kii«, 
^ii  M  Ibe  raigs  ef  Qsees  Asne  restoivd  to 

the 


<tf  poor 


appropriated  to 
rUvti^a. 


OT    IIIW.OTO   DCTW 


the  BAtiaos  of 
Uhea  away 

.    See  A150TTO. 
tmn-mitX  *<  C    (A.  Sax.  ofuaion,  on- 
to aet  oo  fire,  to  bum,  to  anneal— on 
to  kiadle,  ftam  ml^  fire.  ] 


1.  To  beat,  as  glass  or  iron  vessels,  in  an 
oven  or  furnace,  and  then  cool  slowly,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  less  brittle;  to 
temper  by  a  gradually  oiminishing  heat 
Metals  made  hard  and  brittle  by  hammering, 
by  this  process  recover  their  malleability.  — 
1  To  heat,  as  glam  or  tiles,  in  order  to  fix 
colours;  tobalce. 
And  lik«  a  pictare  shone  in  fflass  mntieaUd,  Drydfu. 

Annaot  (an-nekfX  «.t  [L.  aaaeeto.  See 
Amnvl]  To  connect  or  Join.   Sir  T.  ElyoL 

It  is  uaitod  to  it  by  golden  rinfs  at  every  comer, 
the  like  rtefs  beiDf  itawweMitf  to  die  ephod. 

AaiMOtant  (an-nekf  ant),  a.  [L.  annecter«. 
See  Ahvict.]    Connecting;  annexing. 

AnnelAta,  Annellata  (an-ne-lA'ta,  an-nel- 
lA'tal  n.  pL    Same  as  Anmlida. 

Anniilld,  Anntlldan  (an'ne-lid.  an-neri- 
dan).  n.    One  of  the  Annelida  (which  see). 

Afiti^iiii^  (an-neri-daX  n.  [L.  ann«Uii«,  a 
little  ring,  and  Or.  mam,  form.]  An  exten- 
sive division  or  clam  of  Anuulosa  or  articu- 
late animals,  so  called  because  their  bodies 
are  fonned  of  a  great  number  of  small  rings, 
as  in  the  earthworm.  The  earthworm,  uie 
lobworm,  the  nereis,  and  tbe  leech  belong 
to  this  division.  They  have  red,  rarely  yel- 
low or  green,  blood  circulating  in  a  double 
system  of  contractile  veaMli,  a  double  gan- 
glionated  nervous  cord,  and  respire  by  ex- 
ternal branchia,  internal  vesicles,  or  by  the 
skin.    Called  also  Annulata. 

Aimelide(att'nel-Id).fi.  One  of  the  Annelida. 

Annex (an-neksO,vt.  [L. ann«eto, (wwMdntm, 
to  bind  to  ad,  to,  and  necto,  ntmun,  to  bind.  ] 
1.  To  unite  at  the  end;  to  subjoin;  to  affix; 
as,  to  atmm  a  codicil  to  a  will— 2.  To  unite, 
as  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater;  as,  to  annex 
a  province  to  a  Kingdom.— 8.  To  connect, 
especially  as  a  consequence ;  as,  to  amies  a 
penalty  to  a  prohibition,  or  punishment  to 
guilt 

Industry  hath  mnmxtd  Uiwete  the  fairest  fruits 
and  the  richest  rewards.  Barrow, 

—Add,  Afmez,  Unite.    See  under  Add. 

Annex  (sn-nekAe-i.  To  join;  to  be  united; 
to  be  oonnectedf  as  a  consequence. 

Annex  (an-neks\  n.  Something  annexed. 
'To  which  I  add  these  two  annemet.'  Jer. 
Taylor.  Now  mainly  used  in  the  specific 
sense,  borrowed  from  the  French,  of  a  sub- 
sidianr  building  connected  with  a  great  in- 
dustrial exhibition,  in  which  sense  it  is 
oommoifly  written  Asiimm. 

Annaxaryt  (an-neks'a.riX  n.  [See  Ajmxx.] 
An  addition;  a  BUpemumersTy.  Siir  B. 
Stmdye. 

Annexation  (an-neks4i'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  annexing  or  usitinsat  the  end;  the  act  of 
adding,  as  a  smaller  tning  to  a  greater:  con- 
junction; addition:  the  act  of  connecting; 
union.— 2.  In  law,  (a)  the  union  of  chattels 
with  a  freehold,  so  aa  to  give  them  the 
charaoler  of  fixtures.  <()  In  SeoU  law,  the 
apmt>Driating  of  church  lands  to  the  crown, 
and  the  union  of  lands  Iving  at  a  distance 
from  the  kirk  to  which  they  beloni^  to  the 
kiric  to  which  they  are  more  contiguous. 

AtifiA'TfttiATilgf  /an.ni>k».&^ahftn.i«t)  n.     Que 

favourable  to  annexation,  as  of  a  portion  of 
another  oountry  to  his  own. 


The  vncondltioful  aHHatmti9m4ttt  .  .  .  rmm  onred 
immediate  appeal  to  tbe  people^    JfVsftnteiSrr  JUm. 

Af^ifyga  (an-neksOi  n.    See  Ahhbx. 
Annexion t  (as-nek'shonX  n.    The  act  of 

annexing  or  thing  annexed;  annexation; 

addition.  'Withtheaaiieapioiu  of  fair  gems 

enriched.'    Shot. 
<>HlUllllWl  (an-ndcs'mentX  n.    The  act  of 

annexing,  or  the  thing  annexed.     *Bach 

smaU  amiesiiniK.'    Skak.    [Bare.] 
Annioat  (an'ni-kutX  n.    In  the  East  Indies. 

a  dam.    Anniouts  are  built  across  rivers  to 

raise  the  level  of  the  water  to  facilitate  both 

navigation  and  irrigation. 
AnnSdlAUe  (an-niOdl-a-blX  a.    Ganableof 

being  annihilated.    '  Blatter  amnik%LabU  by 

the  power  of  Ood.'    Clarke, 
Annihilate  (an-niOai.&tX  et  pret  A 

OMMAilolMf;  ppr.  annihUatieig.  [L.  aani 
od.  to,  and  iuA»2.  nothing.]    L  To  reduce 

to  nothing ;  to  destroy  the  eristence  of ;  to 

cause  to  oease  to  be. 
It  b  iapeesifale  for  any  bodr  to  he  atterljr  tfiMvMtf. 

BaevH. 


%  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive 
raoperties,  so  that  the  specific  thing  no 
longer  exists ;  ss,  to  anniAiElate  a  forest  bv 
cutting  and  osrrying  away  tbe  trees,  though 
the  timber  may  still  exist ;  to  annihUaU  a 
house  by  demolishing  tbe  structure ;  also, 
to  destroy  or  eradicate,  as  a  property  or 
attribute  of  a  thing. 


Annihilate  (an-nIliil-&tX  p,  and  a.  Anni- 
hilated. 'Can  these  also  be  wholly  anmA*{- 
aur    Svfift 

Annihilation  (an-nTliil-r'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  annihilating  or  reducing  to  nothing  or 
non-existence,  or  the  state  of  being  reduced 
to  nothing ;  the  act  of  destroying  the  form 
or  oombination  of  parts  under  wbioh  a  thing 
exists,  so  that  the  name  can  no  longer  be 
applied  to  it;  as,  the  annihilation  of  a  cor- 
poration. 

He  tells  us  that  oar  seeb  are  naturaHjr  mortal. 
AHMiMiimti»m  is  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind. MimmuUy. 

Annihilationilt  (an-nI'haA''shon-UtX  n. 
One  who  believes  tiiat  annihilation  by  wav  of 

Sunishment  is  the  fate  of  the  wicked  after 
eath. 

Annihilator  (aa-nI1iIl-At-te).  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  annihilates.  —  Fire  anxkihil- 
atcr,  an  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire  by 
the  rapid  production  of  carbonic  add  or 
other  gas.  which  excludes  the  air  from  the 
combustible  material;  an  extincteur. 

AnniTeraarUy  (an-ni-v^rs'a-ri-ll),  ads.  An- 
nually.   BpTUaU.    [Rare.] 

AnniYenary  (an-ni-vdra'a-ri),  a.  [L.  anni- 
vereariiu—annue,  a  year,  ana  verto,  vertwm, 
to  turn.]  Returning  with  the  year  at  a  stated 
time;  annual;  yearly;  as,  an  annivereary 
feast  'Anniseriorv  vicissitudes.'  Ray.~ 
Annivertary  day;  m  the  it  Cath.  Ch.  the 
days  on  which  an  ofllce  is  yearly  periormed 
for  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  or  on  which 
the  martyrdom  of  the  saints  is  yearly  cele- 
brated. 

AnniYenary  (an-ni-v^rs'a-ri).  n.  1.  A  stated 
day  returalng  with  the  revolution  of  the 
year,  on  which  some  remarkable  event  is 
annually  celebrated. 

The  primitive  Christians  met  at  the  place  of  their 
(the  early  mutyn')  martyrdoD^  to  observe  the  anm- 
vtrsary  of  their  sufferings.  Stitltngflttt. 

&  In  the  it  Cath.  Ch.  a  day  in  which  an 
office  is  yearly  performed  for  the  souk  of 
the  deceased;  hence,  the  office  itself. 

jinnivtfimpy  is  an  office  cdebrated  not  only  once 
a  year,  but  which  ought  to  be  said  daily  throuirh  the 
year.  Ayi(fi. 

8.  The  act  of  celebration;  paribnnanoe  in 
honour  of  an  event 


Anoodaited. 


Donne  had  never  eesn  Mrs.  Drvry.  whom  he  has 
made  ionnortal  in  his  ndmlimble  mtmivtrsmrUt. 

Dryden. 

AnniTerMt  (an'nl-vinX  n.  Aanivarsary. 
Dryden. 

Annodated  (an'nOdAt-edX  a.  [!<•  on  for  ad, 

to,  and  nxMue,  a  knot) 

In  het.  a  term  applied 
to  anvthtng  bent  some- 
what m  the  form  of  an  8. 
The  serpents  in  the  ca- 
ducous of  Blercnry  are 
said  to  be  atvnodaUd,  qt 
entwined  about  the  mace 
or  staff.  Called  also  En- 
wrapped  and  Bowed-im- 
boteea. 

Annoieancet  (an-nor- 
lans),  n.  [An,  from  L.  ad,  to,  and  O.K.  noye- 
anoe,  a  form  of  nmeance.]  In  law,  a  nui- 
sance; any  Injury  done  to  a  place  by  placing 
anything  thereon  that  may  weed  infection, 
or  by  encroachment 

AnnominaUon  (an-nom'in-&''^on).  n.  [L. 
eul,  and  nominatio,  from  nomino,  to  name, 
from  nomen,  a  name.]  1.  The  use  of  words 
nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of  different  mean- 
ings; a  pim;  a  paronomasia.— 2.  Alliteration, 
or  the  use  of  two  or  more  words  successively 
beginning  with  the  same  letter.    See  AOHO- 

KIHATIOH. 

Geraidus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  mt»tamittati<m, 
which  he  describes  to  be  what  we  call  Hlliteratinn. 
as  the  favourite  rhetorical  figure  both  of  the  Welsh 
and  English  in  his  time.  Tynmhm. 

Awnftita  (an-nO^aX  n.  [L.  annana,  from 
annue,  a  year.]  L  A  vear's  production  or 
increase;  nence,  provirions  for  a  year's  sub- 
sistence.—2.  In  Rxmk.  hiet  a  contritmtion  or 
tax  in  com  imposed  on  some  of  the  more 
fertile  provincea 

Annotate  (an'nd-t&tX  e.t  [L.  annoto,  anno- 
tatum — ad,  to,  and  noto,  to  note]  To  com- 
ment upon ;  to  make  remarks  on  by  notes ; 
as,  to  annotate  the  works  of  Bacon. 

Annotate  (an'nd-tAt),  i^.l  To  act  as  an  an- 
notator;  to  make  annotations  or  notes 

Give  me  leave  to  mmntimte  on  the  words  thus. 

yof.  Jlive. 

Annotation  (an-n6-tA'shon).  n.  [L.  annota- 
tie — ad,  and  noiatio,  a  marking,  from  noto, 
notatum,  to  mark.]  1.  The  act  of  annotat- 
ing or  making  notes  on.— 2.  A  remaric,  note. 


eh.8o.k)cA;     g,po;     J.joh;      b.  Fr.  ton;      ng.  sini/;     TH.  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;      w.  trig;    wh.  wAig;    th,  a/ure— See  RiT 
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or  commentary  on  some  passage  of  a  book, 
intended  to  illustrate  its  meaning ;  as,  an- 
notationt  on  the  Scriptures.— S.  The  first 
symptoms  of  an  intermittent  fever,  or  attack 
of  a  paroxysm. 

AnaotatlOlllst  (an*n&*t&'shon-ist),  n.  An 
annotator. 

Annotator  (an'n6-t&t-^rX  n.  A  writer  of 
annotations  or  notes;  a  commentator;  a 
scholiast:  one  who  writes  notes  to  illustrate 
the  composition  of  an  author. 

The  obscnration  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  ao  aMMOte/br,  which  some  of  Shakspere's 
editors  have  attempted.  Joknscn. 

Annotatonr  (an-n6fa-to-ri),  a.  Belating 
to  or  containing  annotations. 

AnnotlllOUBCan-nofin-usXa.  [L.  annoeinta, 
from  anntM,  a  year.]  In  hot  being  a  year 
old;  lasting  from  the  previous  year. 

Annotto,  imnotta  (an-not'td,  an-nofta),  n. 
See  Abnotto. 

Anaounoe  (an-nounsO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  an- 
nmtnoed;  ppr.  announ^eing.  [Fr.  annoneer; 
It  annumiare;  L.  annuneio,  to  deliver  a 
message— ad,  and  nuncio,  to  tell,  from  nun- 
etta,  a  messenger.]  1.  To  publish ;  to  pro- 
claim; to  give  notice  or  first  notice;  as,  the 
birth  of  Clirist  was  announced  by  an  angel. 

A  heated  pulpiteer, 
Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
AHMOuHCttt  the  coming  doom.         Tennyson. 

2.  To  pronounce;  to  declare  by  judicial  sen- 
tence. 

Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  death.  Prior, 

Stn.  To  proclaim,  publish,  make  known, 
set  forth,  promulgate. 

Announoement  (an-nonns'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  announcing  or  giving  notice ;  procla- 
mation; publication. 

Anaouncer  (an-nnuns'^r),  n.  One  that  an- 
nounces, or  first  gives  notice;  a  proclaimer. 

Annoy  (an-nof),  v.t.  [Norm,  anoyer^  Fr. 
ennnyer.  O.  Fr.  anoier,  anuier^  Pr.  enuiar, 
enoiar.  It  armoiare^  to  anno^,  from  L.  in 
odio,  as  in  the  phrase  Eit  mihi  in  odio.  It  is 
hat€^l  to  me.  In  old  Venetian  the  two 
Latin  words  became  joined  together  un- 
changed in  form  to  niake  one  substantive 
inodto,  annoyance.]  1.  To  torment  or  dis- 
turb, especially  by  continued  or  repeated 
acts;  to  tease,  vex,  pester,  or  molest;  as, 
to  annoy  a  person  by  perpetual  questions. 

Say,  what  can  more  our  tortured  souls  nnn^ 
Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  t  Prior. 

2.1  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  harm.— Sth.  To 
molest,  harass,  vex,  trouble,  pester,  em- 
barrass, perplex,  tease. 
Annoy  (an-noi'X  n.  [Fr.  ennui,  O.Fr.  enui, 
anui, anoL  See  the  verb.]  1.  Injury;  barm; 
molestation. 

Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  mnnoy. 

Shak. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  Joyous  In  our  joy, 
For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  tney  who  wrought 
thy  walls  annoy.  Maeanlay. 

2.  Suffering:  pain;  grief;  annoyance.  '  Worse 
than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy.'  Shak. 
Annoyance  (an-noi'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
annoying:  the  state  of  being  annoyed.  '  For- 
midable means  of  annoyance.'  Jiaeaulay. 
'To  the  annoyance  of  others.'  Hooker.— 
2.  That  which  annoys;  trouble.  'The  exer- 
cise of  industry  .  .  .  tempereth  all  annoy- 
ances.'   Barrow. 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair — 
Any  anttoyanee  in  that  precious  sen^e  1      ShaJk. 

Annoyer  (an-noi'Ar),  n    One  that  annoy& 

AnnoyftQt(an-noi'fnl),  a.  Giving  trouble; 
incommoding;  molesting. 

AnnOjrlng  (an-noi'ing),  t>.  and  a.  Itfolesting; 
vexing;  vexatious;  troublesome;  as,  his  con- 
duct is  very  amwying. 

Annoyonst  (an-noi'usX  a.    Troublesome. 

Annnaire  (an-niiar),  n.  [Fr.]  An  annual ; 
a  work  which  appears  yearly. 

Atifitial  (an'nfi-al),  a.  [L.  L  annualxB,  from 
L.  annua,  a  year,  probably  from  a  root  an=^ 
am,  av%b,  round,  as  we  speak  of  the  '  circle 
of  the  year.']  1  Returning  every  year; 
coming  yearly:  as.  an  annual  feast  —2.  Last- 
ing or  continuing  only  one  year  or  one 
yearly  season ;  that  requires  to  be  renewed 
every  year.  —8.  Performed  in  a  year;  reckoned 
by  the  year ;  as,  the  annual  motion  of  the 
ttiTiYi.— Annual  rent.  See  Annualrent.— 
Annual  Register,  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  each  year,  commenced  by  the  Dodsleys 
in  1758,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Annual (an'nu-nlX  n.  1.  A  plant  that  lives  bat 
one  year;  the  name  (riven  to  all  plants  which 
grow  from  seed,  flower,  perfect  their  seed, 
and  perish  in  the  course  of  the  same  season. 
Annuals  may,  however,  be  carried  over  two 


or  more  years  by  preventing  them  from  fruit- 
ing, as  is  frequently  done  with  the  mignon- 
ette. Bardy  annuals,  such  as  grow  in  the 
open  air.  Tender  annuals,  such  as  require 
arUflcial  heat.  Half-Kardp  annuals,  such  as 
require  artificial  heat  when  young.  —  2.  A 
literary  production  published  annually;  es- 
pecially, an  illustrated  work  issued  towards 
Christmjss.  The  name  is  more  especially 
applied  to  a  class  of  publications  now  ex- 
tinct, and  which  were  most  numerous  and 
flourishing  about  1830— handsomely  bound, 
illustrated  with  steel  plates,  and  containing 
prose  tales,  poems,  Ac. 

AimwnHart  (an'nfi-al-ist),  n.  An  editor  of, 
or  a  writer  for,  an  annual,  or  publication 
issued  annually.    Lamb. 

Annually  (an'nfi-al-li),  adv.  Yearly;  return- 
ing every  year:  year  by  year. 

Annualrent  (an'nfi-al-rent),  n.  In  Scots 
law,  a  yearly  profit  due  to  a  creditor  by  way 
of  interest  for  a  given  sum  of  money ;  in- 
terest :  BO  called  because  when,  before  the 
Reformation,  it  was  illegal  to  lend  money 
at  interest  the  illegality  waa  evaded  by  the 
lender  stipulating  for  a  certain  rent  yearly 
from  land. 

Annnary  t  (an'nfi-a-ri),  a.    AnnuaL 

Supply  anew 
With  annuary  cloaks  the  wandering  Jew. 

yohn  HaU. 

Annueller,t  n.  [Fr.  annuel,  a  mass  said 
once  a  year.]  A  priest  employed  in  singing 
anniversary  masses  for  the  dead.    Chauur. 

Annuent  (an'nii-ent),  n.  [L.  annuens,  an- 
Huentis,  ppr.  of  anntio,  to  nod.]  1.  Nod- 
ding, as  if  with  the  purpose  of  signifying 
assent  or  consent.  Stnart  [Rare.]— 2.  Serv- 
ing to  bend  the  head  forward :  specifically 
applied  to  the  muscles  used  in  nodding. 

Annuitant  (an-nfi'it-ant).  n.  [See  Annuitt.  ] 
One  who  receives,  or  is  entitled  to  receive, 
an  annuity. 

Annuity  (an-nfi'i-ti),  n.  [Fr.  annuiU,  from 
annus,  a  year.  See  Annual.]  A  periodical 
payment  of  money,  amounting  to  a  fixed 
sum  in  each  year,  and  continuing  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  as  10.  20,  or  100  years,  and 
thence  called  a  certain  annuity;  or  for  an 
uncertain  period,  when  it  is  called  a  con- 
tingent annuity,  which  is  called  a  life  an- 
nuity when  the  period  is  determined  by  the 
duration  of  one  or  more  lives.  A  deferred 
or  reversionary  annuity  is  one  that  does 
not  commence  till  after  a  certain  period  or 
number  of  years,  or  till  the  decease  of  a 
person,  or  some  other  future  event,  has 
happened.  An  annuity  in  possession  is  one 
which  has  already  commenced.  Govern- 
ments often  borrow  money  upon  annuities, 
that  is,  for  a  certain  sum  advanced  on  loan 
the  government  contracts  to  pay  the  lender 
a  specific  sum  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 
—Annuity  tax,  a  tax  levied  to  provide  sti- 
pends for  the  Established  clergy  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Montrose.  In  Edinburgh  espe- 
cially it  was  a  cause  of  much  discontent  on 
the  part  of  Dissenters,  and  it  has  now  been 
abolished,  new  provisions  having  been  en- 
acted in  its  place. 

Annul  (an-nul^  r.t  pret  A  pp.  annulled; 
ppr.  annulling.  [Fr.  annuUer,  from  L.  ad 
nullum,  to  nothing]  1.  To  reduce  to 
nothing;  to  obliterate.    [Rare.] 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God.  to  me  is  extinct. 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
AnnuiUd.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void;  to  nullify;  to  abrogate:  to 
abolish:  used  especially  of  laws,  decrees, 
edicts,  decirions  of  courts,  or  other  estab- 
lished rules,  permanent  usages,  and  the 
like,  which  are  made  void  by  competent 
authority. 

Do  they  mean  to  inTalidate.  annul,  or  call  in  ques- 
tion that  great  body  of  our  statute  lawf  To  annul 
laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our  liberties?       Burke. 

—Abolish,  Repeal,  Ahroqate,  Annul.  See 
Abolish.— Stn.  To  abolish,  nullify,  abro- 
gate, repeal,  cancel,  reverse,  rescind,  revoke, 
destroy,  set  aside,  obliterate. 
AfiTi^lyr  (an'nQ-l^rX  a.  [L  annularis,  from 
I  annulus,  dim.  of  anus,  a  ring,  probably  from 
1  same  root  as  annus,  a  year.  See  Annual.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  ring :  pertaining  to  a 
ring.— ilnnular  borer,  a  tube  which  serves 
as  a  rock  or  earth  boring  tool,  making  by 
its  revolution  an  annular  cutting,  with  a 
column  of  rock  or  earth  in  the  middle, 
which  is  afterwards  withdrawn.  It  is  usu- 
ally armed  at  the  boring  extremity  with 
diamonds  SeeDlAMOND-BORBR.— ^nnttTar 
eeU,  in  hot.  a  fibrous  or  spiral  cell,  with  the 
fibre  separating  into  T\ny^.— Annular  crys- 
tal, a  bexahedral  prism  having  six,  or  an 


octohedral  prism  havina  eight,  nunvlii^ 
faces  disposed  in  a  ring  about  each  base,  or 
when  it  is  truncated  on  all  its  terminal 
edges.  —  Annular  eclipse,  in  ostron.  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which  a  ring  of  light 
is  visible  around  the  dark  body  <tf  ue 
moon.— .Annular  engine,  or  annuUar-c^ 
inder  engine,  a  direct-action  marine  engine, 
having  two  concentric  cylinders;  the  annu- 
lar space  is  fitted  with  a  piston,  whidi  ia 
attached  to  a  T-shaped  cross-head  by  two 
piston-rods;  the  cross-head  is  formed  by  two 
plates,  with  a  space  between  for  the  con- 
necting-rod to  vibrate,  and  the  lower  end 
slides  within  the  inner  cylinder,  and  ia  con- 
nected by  the  cnjoik.- Annular  gear-v^ksel, 
a  wheel  without  web  or  spokes,  and  having 
gearing  teeth  on  its  inner  circumference.- 
Annular  vauU,  in  orcA.  a  vaulted  roof  sup- 
ported on  circular  walls.— .^nnuior  vessel, 
in  bot.  a  cylindrical  tube  of  vascular  tissue, 
marked  at  intervals  with  complete  fibres 
round  the  tube. 

Annularly  (an'nfi-lto-liX  a<fv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  ring. 

Annulary  (an'nu-la-riX  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  ring. 

Because  contlnoal  re^iration  is  neceaaary.  the 
windpipe  is  made  with  annulary  cartilages,  that  the 
sides  of  it  may  not  flag  and  fall  together.         Ray^ 

Annulata  (an-na-l&'ta),  n.  pL  [L.  Ofimi/itf . 
a  ring.]    Same  as  Armelida. 

Annulate,  Annulate^  (an'nfi-l&t,  an^6- 
lat-ed),  a.  Furnished  with  rinoa,  or  circles 
like  rings ;  having  belts ;  specifloslly,  (a)  in 
bot  a  term  applied  to  a  capsule,  stem,  or 
root  endrcled  bv  elevated  rings  or  bands, 
(fr)  In  her.  applied  to  a  crosa  ch*  saltire 
when  the  extranities  have  a  ring  or  annulet 
attached  to  theuL  Also  called  AnmiJlsVty. 
—Annulate  animals,  ring -bodied  animals; 
animals  of  the  class  Annulata  or  Annelida. 

Annulation  (an-nfi-la'shonX  n.  A  circular 
or  ring-like  formation. 

Annulet  (an'nd-let),  n.  [A  dim.  from  L 
annulus,  a  ring,  aa  rimuet  from  rintku.] 
A  litUe  ring. 

Plucked  the  grass 
There  growing  Unrest  by  the  meadow's  edge 
And  into  many  a  listless  annulet. 
Now  over,  now  beneath  her  marriage  ring. 
Wove  and  unwove  it  Tennyson. 

Specifically,  (a)  in  arch,  a  small  member 
whose  horizontal  section  is  circular.    Pro- 


Annulet 

perly,  annulets  are  the  fillets  or  bands 
which  encircle  the  lower  part  of  the  Doric 
capital  above  the  trachelium;  but  the 
term  is  indiscriminately  used  as  synony- 
mous with  list,  listel,  dncture,  flUet  tenia. 
Ac.    (fr)  In  her.  a  ring  borne  as  a  charge  ta 

coats  of  arms,  fonneriy 
reputed  a  mark  of  no- 
bility and  Jurisdiction 
It  denotM  also  the  dif- 
ference or  mark  of  dia- 
tinction  which  the  fifth 
brother  of  a  family  ought 
to  bear  on  his  ooai  id 
arma 

Annuletty  (an'nQ-let-f). 
Annulet.  o.    In  her.  same  aa  An- 

nulate. 
Annuller  (an-nul'Ar),  n.    One  who  annnla. 
'  The  annu/terof  distinctions.'  Pro/-  Maiden. 
Annulment  (an-nul'mentX  n.    The  act  of 
annulling. 

Annuloid  (an'na-loidX  n.  One  of  the  Anno> 
loida. 

Annuloid  (an'nfi-loid),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Annuloida ;  reaembling  an  annnloki 

The  sluggish  annulout  types,  when  contnaled 
with  the  energetic  kinds  ot  Annulosa.  preseM  de- 
cided defidenoes  of  nerve-substance.      n.  SA^f* 


Annulolda(an-nu-loi'da).  npL  [L.  anmmhaa, 
a  ring,  and  Or.  eidos,  likenesa]  In  sosne 
modem  ecological  classiflcationa  a  diviaioa 
(sub -kingdom)  of  animals,  including  tbe 
Rotifera,  Scoledda  (tape-wonns,  Ac\  aU 
which  are  more  or  less  ring-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  Echinoderroata,  whoae  em- 
bryos show  traces  of  annulation. 

Annulosa  (an-nfi-16'saX  npL  [L.  anmuhu, 
a  ring.)  In  modem  toological  clasaUiea- 
tions  a  division  (sub-kingdom)  of  animats 
regarded  by  some  as  synonymous  with  the 
Arthropoda  or  Articulata  (which  aee): 


FAt^.  Mr.  fat.  fall:       me.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  move:       tObe,  tub,  b^ill;       oil.  ponnd;       ti.  Sc  abtcoe;     f,  8c  fsy. 
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oorlinc  ^  othor  qnUsnatitto,  including  both 
«b«  AftienlAU  wd  AniitiUU  or  wonnt :  so 
called  tram  their  riDMd  appowanoe. 
limlftflW  (an-BCk-Mrna),  n.     A  member 
of  the  Ajmoloea. 

(AD^ft-Ue),  a.     Pamlehed  with 
oompoeed  of  ringi;  m.  annuUm 


AflBOtas  (an'nii-liitX  •-  [L.  *  rtaS-  See 
AasuLAB-J  I.  In  Mom.  the  ring-like  ipace 
or  erte  eontained  oetween  the  circumfer- 
of  two  ooooentrio  circlet.— 2.  In 
a  ring-like  part,  opening.  Ac.;  aa, 
oMofmno/u,  the  abdommal  ring.— 
I  la  ftel  (a)  in  fsma, 
the  elaatic  ring  which 
the  ipore- 
lofuMMt  ferai^  (6) 
In  mowea,  the  L^er 
of  eeUa  bv  which  the 
lid  Mparatea  from  the 
theoa  (•)  In  fungi, 
the  ■lender  miem- 
bnoeMirroandingthe 
•UHof  tooM  agmrlce 
after  the  cap  haa  ex- 
panded.—ilmMiiiM  0t 
mmhtm,  the  ring  and 
peat  oral  itair.  the  de- 
uvay  of  which  by  a  prince  waa  the  ancient 
mode  9t  granting  InTeatitarea  to  biahop- 
ricL 

Anillimflme(aa-nlk'm«r-MX  ot  pret  A  pp. 
mtummtrattd;  ppr.  annumerating.  (L.  an- 
hmmm—ad,  and  fwniero.  to  number,  from 
mMMno,  number.  See  Nitmbbb.]  To  add 
to  a  former  number ;  to  unite  to  lomething 
bilore  mentioned. 


«  «.  Annalus  of  a  Fungus 


Tbcrc  wn  wjiriont  of  other  kiacU  which  wfll  de- 
ls be  mmmmmtrmttd  to  these.  T.  y.  iVMtton. 


(an-nft'mAr-&''ihonX  n^ 
Addition  to  a  former  number.     &flr  T. 


AaWigdltt  (an-nnn'sl-&t  or  an-nun'- 
•h^At),  9.L  prK  A  pp.  annuneicUed;  ppr. 
mkmmeiatii^.  [See  AmoUROg.]  To  bring 
tidlagB:  to  announce.  *Let  my  death  be 
thui  ammmeimtfid.'    Bp.  Bull 

.  (nn-nuird-i^ihon  or  an-nun'- 


ihi  A*ihon),  n.  L  The  act  ol  announcing ; 
pTDclanation:  prcnnnlgation;  aa,  the  annun- 
^■fiow  of  a  peafce.  *The  annuneiation  of 
thegospet'  Bammand.  Specifically— S.  The 
tidlagB  brought  by  the  angel  to  Mvy  of  the 
tnraraation  of  Oiriat  — S.  Bc6U$.  the  featiral 
toilltnled  ^  the  church  in  memory  of  thia 
aaseunoement  to  Mary  that  the  should  bring 
forth  the  MeaatatL  It  it  ■olemnixed  on  25th 
Maroh.  —A  Among  the  Jews,  a  part  of  the 
evemoay  gf  the  paawnrer. 
AmBetBtt?#(an-nnn'ti-it-iv  or  an-nnn'- 
iU-at-irX  a.  Earing  the  character  of  an 
CBB«Bclation ;  making  an  announcement 
'  Aa  mmmwmeimtim  but  an  ezhortatory  ityle.' 
Dr  B.  M9rt, 

ABBSBdator  (an^un'ii-it-^r  or  an-nun'- 
ihi  At-Ar),  n.  1.  One  who  annonncea;  q>ecifl- 
caOr,  an  oOoer  in  the  Greek  Ctiurch  whose 
bnnew  waa  to  toform  the  people  oS.  the 
faattvals  which  were  to  be  celebrated.— 2.  A 
Uad  of  bell-telegraph  used  in  North  Ame- 
fka»  fwsisttiig  of  an  i^paratus  connected 
by  vtiaa  with  the  bell-pulU  of  the  different 
rooam  ef  a  hotel  When  the  pull  is  drawn 
the  beU  sot  oo^  rings,  but  the  apparatus 
Jadfaates  the  room  or  rooms  whence  it  is 


ABBBBdBSorj  (an-nnn'si-a-to-ri  or  an-non'- 
ihi^lo-riXa.  Making  known;  giving  public 


.  (an'nus  de-UVAr-an^dl). 

(Lj  lo  3eot»  iaw.  a  year  allowed  to  the 
Mr  to  dellberaU  whether  he  will  enter  and 
npiiasia  hiaaoceator. 
AaOB  (an'd-a).  M.  [Natlrename.)  An  animal 
ihtitn^bmhu  orAnoa  deprtmieomi»)  closely 
aOtod  to  the  boHalo,  about  the  size  of  an 
a*Msga  sheep,  very  wild  and  fierce,  Inhabit- 
lag  the  rocky  and  mountainous  localities  of 
the  islaad  of  Oelebea.  The  horns  are  straight, 
AM  at  the  rootk  and  set  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  forehead. 

^yrWBin  (a-ndl»i-nm).  n.  [Or  sua,  back, 
agyn.  and  Vim,  life,  from  their  feigning 
d«th  1  A  genoa  of  c<4eopteroua  insects. 
the  larva  of  which  often  do  much  damage 
bjr  their  boring  into  old  wood,  including 
ieveral  known  by  the  name  of  death-watch. 
A  tbi^tmmk.  a  common  species,  when 
frighteoed  Is  arach  given  to  feigning  death. 
Aaodt  (an'ftdX  n.  [Or.  •no,  upwaras,  and 
hadtts  a  way. )  The  poaitive  pole  of  the  vol- 
tate  current,  being  that  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  deoempostog  body  which  the  dectric 


current  enters:  opposed  to  coMode,  the  way 
by  which  it  departa 

AnodlO  (a-nod'ik).  a.  [Or.  ana,  up,  and  Aodo«, 
a  way.]  Proceeding  upwards:  ascending. 
'An  anodic  course  of  nervous  influence.'  Dr. 
M.  HaU. 

Anodon,  Anodonta  (an'd-don.  an-«-don'U), 
n.  [Or.  neg.  prefix  an,  and  odout,  odonio», 
a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  lamellibrancbiate  bi- 
valves, including  the  fresh-water  mussels 
{A.  anatinua  and  A.  eygneut),  without  or 
with  very  slight  hinge  teeth. 

AnodjTXM  (an  6.dlnX  n.  [Or.  neg.  prefix  an, 
and  odvni,  pain.]  Any  medicine  which 
allays  pain,  aa  an  opiate  or  narcotic. 

Strore  with  ampdyHes  t'  iiuuai^  the  smiirt, 
And  mildly  thus  her  medicine  did  impart.    Drydtn. 

AnodjrXM  (an'6-dln),  a.    Assuaging  pain. 

'  The  anodynt  draught  of  oblivion.'  Butkt. 
AlKHtamOTUl  (an'd-oin-usX  o-    Having  the 

qualities  of  an  anodyne. 
Anoie^fn.  Hurt;  trouble;  annoyance.  Chaur 

eer. 

AnOie,t  e.t  To  hurt;  to  trouble.  Chaucer. 
AnoifoLt  a.  Hurtful;  unpleasant  Chaucer. 
AnoUtla-noilO,  v.t    To  anoint  with  oil;  to 

anele.    TyndaU. 
Anoint  (a-nointO,  v. t  [0.  E.  anotnton,  enoiii- 

Un;  O.Pr.  enoindre,  part  enotTil,  from  L. 

tnun^^re,  inunctum,  from  in,  in,  on.  and 

ungo,  unetumf  to  anoint    See  Unqubnt.] 

I.  To  pour  oil  upon ;  to  smear  or  rub  over 

with  oil  or  unctuous  substances. 

My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  aM0tni.  Lukevtt.  46. 

1  To  consecrate,  eroecially  a  king,  priest, 
or  prophet,  by  unction,  or  the  use  of  oil. 

Thou  shalt  *H»t'Ht  the  altar  sod  sanctify  it. 

Ex.  xxix.  37. 
I  would  not  see  thy  sister 
In  his  anwinUd  flesh  stick  boarish  fan|;s.    Skak. 

8.  To  serve  as  an  ointment  or  lubricant  for. 

And  fragrant  oils  the  stifTened  limba  uncini. 

Drydtn. 

Anolnter  (a-noint'6r),  n.    One  who  anoints. 
Anointment  (a-noint'mentX  n.    The  act  of 
anointing,  or  state  of  being  anointed. 

That  sovran  lord,  who.  In  the  discharge  of  his  holy 
annntnuHt  from  Cod  the  Father,  which  made  him 
supreme  bishop  of  our  souls,  was  so  humble  as  to 
say,  Who  made  me  a  Judge  or  a  divider  over  youf 

MtUoH. 

AnoiOUg,t  a.  Fatiguing;  wearisome;  annoy- 
ing.    Chaucer. 

Anolig  (an'd-lis),  n.  [In  the  AntlUes,  anoU, 
anaam,  a  llzaixL]  A  genus  of  saurian  rep- 
tilea,  belonging  to  that  section  of  Iguanidm 
which  Cuvier  cUBtinguishes  by  having  teeth 
in  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  as  well  aa  in  the 
maxillary  bones.  They  are  entirely  an  Ame- 
rican genus,  and  in  many  respects  supply  in 
the  New  World  the  place  which  the  chame- 
leons occupy  in  the  Old. 

Anomal  (an'om-al),  n.  In  aram.  an  anomal- 
ous verb  or  word.    [Rare.] 

Anomallped,  AnomaUpod  (vnom'a-u-ped, 

a-nom'a-u-pod).  a.  [L.  anomalui.  Or.  antim- 
aloe,  uneven,  and  L.  pes,  pedie.  Or.  potie, 
oodet,  a  foot]  In  omtm.  having  the  middle 
toe  united  to  the  exterior  by  three  pha- 
langes, and  to  the  interior  by  one  only:  the 
kingfisher  is  an  example. 

Anomaliped,  Anomallpod(a-nom'a-li-ped. 
a-noro'a-u-pod),  n.  A  oird  whose  middle 
toe  is  united  to  the  exterior  by  three  pha- 
langes, and  to  the  interior  by  one  only. 

AnonilLllgni(a-nom'al-izm),n.  An  anomaly; 
a  deviation  from  rule. 

The  nn»maiisms  in  words  have  been  so  many  that 
some  have  eone  so  far  as  to  allow  no  analogy  cither 
in  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongue.  H«ektr. 

AnonuLllttic,  Anomallstloal  (a-nom'a- 
lisf'ik,  a-nom'a-lisf'ik-al).  a.  1.  Irregular ; 
departing  from  common  or  established  rules; 
anomalous.— 2.  In  aetron.  pertaining  to  the 
anomal  V  or  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
ita  perihelion.— .A nomalittie  revMtttion,  the 
period  in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  goes 
through  the  complete  cycles  of  its  changes 
of  anomaly,  or  from  any  point  in  its  elliptic 
orbit  to  the  same  e^t^n.—Anomalieiic  year, 
the  time  (966  days,  6  hours,  13  minutes.  46  se- 
conds) in  which  the  earth  passes  through  her 
orbit,  which  is  24  minutes  46  seconds  longer 
than  the  tropical  year,  on  account  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

JbU^DBlifltiCBlly  (arnom'a-Iist"ik-al-li).adv. 
In  an  anomaliatTc  manner:  irregularly. 

AnomBlite  (a-nom'a-UtX  n.  An  irregular 
mineraL 

AnomBlons  (vnom'a-lusX  a.  [L.  atunnalut, 
Orandvnolot.  See  ANOMALT.]Deviating  from 
a  general  rule,  method,  or  analogy;  irregu- 
lar; abnormal;  as,  an  anonuUoue  character; 


an  anomaloue  pronunciation.  '  The  affiict- 
ing  and  anomaUme  illness  which  brought 
him  to  his  grave. '  De  Quineey.— Anomalous 
chords,  in  music,  choirs  which  contain  ex- 
treme sharp  or  extreme  fiat  intervals^ 

Anomalously  (a-nom'vlus-liX  ode.  In  an 
anomalous  manner;  irregularly;  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  common  rule,  meUiod,  or 
analogy. 

Anomiily  (a-nom'a-liX  «&•  [Fr.  anomalie; 
L.  anomalui.  Or.  anOmalia,  inequality,  neg. 
prefix  an,  and  homalos,  equal,  similar,  from 
homos,  the  same.  See  Same.]  1.  Deviation 
from  the  common  rule ;  something  abnor- 
mal: irregularity;  thus  oxen,  the  plural  of 
OdB,  is  an  anomaly  in  grammar,  as  tne  regu- 
lar plural  would  be  oxes. 

We  are  enabled  to  unite  Into  a  consistent  whole 
the  various  aMfffMA/ZM  and  contending  principles  that 
are  found  in  the  mind  and  affairs  of  men.    Burkt. 

2.  In  music,  a  small  deviation  from  a  perfect 
interval  in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed 
notes;  a  temperament— S.  In  astron.  (a) a 
term  used  to  signify  properly  the  angiuAr 
distance  of  a  pl^et  from  its  perihelion,  aa 
seen  from  the  sun.  It  is  either  true,  mean, 
or  eccentric  (&)  The  angle  measuring  ap- 
parent  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a 
planet— A  ui  nat  hist  anv  deviation  ftt>m 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  si>ecific 
type. 

AnomodontiA  (a-nom'o-don''shi-a),  n.  pL 
[Or.  anomos,  irregular,  and  odous,  odontos, 
a  tooth.  ]  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  an  order 
of  extinct  roptiles  of  the  trias,  either  with- 
out teeth  or  having  the  promaxillaries 
sheathed  with  a  homy  plate  like  the  turtles, 
or  only  one  pair  of  canine  tusks  in  the  upper 
law,  and  divided  by  him  into  three  familiea 
In  accordance  with  these  distinctions.  Called 
by  Huxley  Dicynodontia, 

AnomoMin,  Anomean  (an-o-mS'anX  n. 
[Or.  anotitotot,  unlike— an,  not,  and  ho- 
moios,  like.]  One  of  an  extreme  sect  of 
Arians,  of  the  fourth  century,  who  denied 
the  aimilitude  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  to 
that  of  the  Father. 

Anomorhombold  (a-nom'o-romlK>id),  n. 
[Or.  anomos,  irr^olar,  and  K  rAom^oid.] 
An  irregular  rhomboidai  maaa.  as  a  crystal 
of  this  form. 

Anomonra  (an-o-mou'ra),  n.  pi.  Same  as 
Anomura. 

Anomonral  (an-o-mou'ral),  a.  Same  aa 
Anomtim/. 

Anomura  (an-o-mfl'ra),  n.  jol.  [Or.  anomos, 
irregular,  and  oura,  a  taU.1  A  section  of 
the  crustaceans  of  the  order  Decapoda,  with 
irr^ular  tails  not  formed  to  aasist  in  swim- 
ming, including  the  hermit-crabs  and  others. 
The  section  is  intermediate  between  the 
Brachyura  or  crabs  and  the  Macrura  or 
lobsters.    Written  also  Anomoura. 

Anomural  (an-o-mO'ral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Anomura;  irregular  in  the  character 
of  the  tail  or  abdomen;  aa,  anomunU  crus- 
taceans.   Written  also  Anomoural. 

Anomy t  (an'o-miX  n.  [Or.  anomia— a,  priv.. 
and  nomos,  rule.]  A  violation  of  law;  law- 
lessness. 

The  delights  of  the  body  betray  us.  through  our 
over-indulgence  to  them,  and  lead  us  captive  to 
OHcn^y  and  disobedience.  GLttit'iUe. 

Anon  (a-nonO,  adv.  [A.  Sax.  on  dn,  an  An 
=in  one,  that  is,  in  one  piece  or  sequence, 
without  break,  O.E.  anan,  anoon,  onon^.j 

1.  Forthwith;  on  the  instant;  immediately: 
quickly. 

The  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and  an»H 
whh  Joy  receiveth  it  MaL  xiii.  so. 

2.  At  another  time;  thereafter;  again;  some- 
times. 

Sometime  he  trots,  a w#m  he  rears  upright.     ShaJt. 

—Ever  and  anon,  every  now  and  then; 
time  after  time. 


A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose  aiid  took'l  away  again. 


Skak. 


Anon.  (a-nnn'X  A  common  contraction  for 
anonymMts,  especially  at  the  end  of  literary 
extracta. 

Anona  (a-nd'na),  n.  [From  menona,  the 
Malay  name.]  A  genu»of  plants,  the  type 
of  the  nat  order  Anonacee.  A.  squamosa 
(sweet-sop)  g^ws  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  yields  an  edible  fruit  having  a  thick, 
sweet,  luscious  pulp.  A.  munoa/a (sour-sop) 
is  cultivated  in  the  West  and  East  Indies; 
it  produces  a  large  pear-shaped  fruit  of  a 
greenish  colour,  containing  an  agreeable 
slightly  acid  pulp.  The  genus  produces 
other  edible  fruits,  aa  the  common  custard- 


th,  8c  loeA:     g.  po;     i,jcb;    h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;     xh,  a<uro.--See  Kbt. 


□umeroua  cupeli.  illied  lo  (he  miignoliai, 
■nd  oonoLatinf  at  traplcA]  or  sub-tropjcal 
trees  and  buufu.  that  uauallf  Bbounc)  in  % 
powarfnl  uvmatlc  wcreUon.     The  Btlilo- 


la  ar9  producod  bv  tbaH 


.    Thai 


imjinouHneHA-     'The  rtghta  of  ok 

CaTlalt.    IRua.] 
laoimnoaltr  (Bii-aii-i-nioe"l-UX 

of  baing  Ananrmoiu.    [lUra  ' 
All0Ill'm0IU<B-ii0D'imiu}.  a 


[Or.. 


AlK»iyiBOa«ne«i(»-aoo'lm-UB-neiln.  Ststa 
DTqiulitrarbabig  uonymouL  "Theanon- 
ymoiuiKMotiieWBpiper  irritlnB.'  Sir  0.  C, 

AnopirtK»n-S-fi'tii),n,p(,  [Or.  niM,  nhoiB. 


a'A-flt),  f> 

iiibploi 

duJ  ot 

Anoplotlierlnm  ( an 
[Or  neg.   profli  on, 


AnophirU. 

Anoplothen  (nD'np-lo-thcrX  n. 
"    ■  B  genua  Anoplothart 


either  two  limpla  «% 


The> 


Anc^otbaTptdea,  Anoplottieildn  (im'nit 


nsled  b}  (wo  hoofed  toes  each.  >om 


oeth  Dl 


noplotli. 


olda  alniie  of  all  maiinaU  reBembLe  thoie  of 
being  no  interral  batvHS  the  molara  and 


pT«u  an^  Ai 


mala,  and  »re  conunoiil;  knewn  aa  Uet. 
Ther  undBT^  no  metamoiphoaia  Uke  other 
hieecta.  the  r^UhK  dilTBrbie  frDm  the  adult 
In  alia uDly,  and  they ahed  tholriklu  periodi- 
cal!]'.    Bee  LouBR,  FsDiovLDS. 

Anopsia  (a.iiop'i].a>»  n.  [6r.  ne^.  prefix 
an,  and  optU,  eight  ]  In  onaC  a  c*ae  ol 
moOAtroaity  in  which  thfi  eye  and  ort>lt  are 
wanting. 

Anopiyt  (an'op-iiX  i^  Want  of  dght. 
'JUiitotle.whooompaleth  the  thoeof  ^elr 
anopiy  or  invislon  b/  that  of  their gutMlon.' 

Anorm^  (an'o-rek-iiX  ^  (Gr.  net'  preflu 
QA  and  orexit.  a  longing  after,  dalre,  ap- 
petite, troiu  ortgi,  to  reach  after.]  Want 
of  appeUte  •jthouC  a  loathing  nl  food. 

AnormjU  (a-no^mal^  a.  fL.  a,  from,  and 
ncrma,  nJe,  ]    Not  aceardlog  to  mle;  ab- 

AnorUiie  (an-or'thik).  a.  [Or.  neg.  prefix 
an,  and  nrlhoi.  etraight,  Fl^t)  1.  WLCbout 

•nor'lhtl).  n.    (9*8  ABOHTnic] 
it   the  /olBpar  lamilj,  UBarlj 

mapmnt  but^BoS^l' ifi 


(aa-oc'tfao-BkSp).  n.  [Oc, 
(inurufcu,  uifb  atnlght  — nag.  prefix  on, 
^rtiv>t,  etraight.  and  ikope6.  to  view.  J  An 
InBtrnmenl  for  prnducing  a  peculiar  kind 

rotating  rapldlf  opposite  lo  a«ch  other. 

certala  dletorted  DgnroB  painted  upon  It; 
the  Bnt  one  la  opaqae,  but  pierced  with  a 
number  of  aairo*  eliU.  through  which  the 
Bgnrfla  on  the  poaEerior  dlik  are  viewed. 
The  eUect  depends  on  the  [>«r^tei>c*  of 
Imprenlona  on  the  retina,  the  Inatrument 
baliiE  la  principle  the  laaie  *■  the  loetrope. 
Aaoramnt  Un-ot-tha'r*),  n,  [Gr.  neg. 
prefix  an,  orAei,  stnlght,  and  sura,  ■  tail.) 

conmuin  wren,  from  Its  cocked.up  taU. 

i).  n.    [Or.  neg,  prefix 
I    In  TMd.  ■  hxa  at  the 


.nothtr  another.    It  la  alao  frequently  used 


Aaotlter-gaillOSt  (ao-uTH'Ar.iBni),a  [Cor- 
rupteiitrom  j7io!ftcr.i,a(M<wTiii:h«eeH  Of 
another  kind.    Sir  P.  Sidnty. 

Anotlier^Wit  (an-niH'er-gSla),  o.     [An- 

—ubeingtheadFerhlal  genitive.  GkiU,  Ilka 
my,  meane  both  road  and  manner  Comp. 
almtfg,  othtTpatet.']  Of  another  sort,  '^n- 
other-satft  adventure."  Hn/librat, 
Aaothar-gnwsl  (an-irtn'er-Beal.  a.  [Cm. 
niplad  from  oniiUer.mitM.  ]  Of  a  different 
kind;  diflerent 


co^ct  t 


flbrln.  mnacultr 

ecojum  being  Ui 

ture.  the  latter  being  graoalar,  and  tor  lis 

being  Iniotuhle  In  acetic  add,  bat  aidnblB 
In  a  boOing  latonted  lolBtleB  at  ^rtadc 

AlMN  (ao'afi),  n  pf.    |L  ■lucl.a  handle.]   In 
dflfroA.  tha  parta  of  Satam'a  ring  whldi  are 

viewed  through  a  taleaoopa:  ao  called  be^ 
cauH  they  an  Uke  haodfaa  te  th*  body  of 

theplmet 


Ansa  (ana).  ».  [L.  amm.  a  bandla.!  The 
handle  of  *  cannoa  Tben  haadlt.  «ve- 
ciallj  in  Bome  old  foreign  pleoea,  ar«  4aia  hi 
the  form  of  dolpbiDt.  ierpant*.  Ac 

Aiuellla  (an.aeni.a),  u.    [After  Mr.  J 


m  folhd  the  plBBt  fTawinK  OB 
.1 — ii  _.i — .  ""(im^Bdo  PO.J 

,     Upuicki 

...  .  with  pnrpl*  O 

Lc  Bpedea  (A.  VruBna)  la  nnwn;  if 


the  itami  of  the  oU-paim  at  FaraaBdoFo.) 
A  genua  of  orchlda,  with  BTeai  pukkleaef 

greeniah  flownra  Bpottod  w7" 


d  both  oD  tlie  we>t 


tropical  AlrliL 

In  the  Hllkf  Vtit.  be- 

Bagla. 

eaglet,  aerpenta,  Ac, 

A]lMnB(an'air4i),B.pL  [LpLdaa 
a  noae.J  In  Linntrua'  ayktm,  tba  tt 
order  ol  hlrda,  nuinltnt  to  tbe  Batrb 
ot  modem  natnralliti 


llata.    Bae  NataTOAB. 


Sea  GciSB.)     Of 

Anott&.Allotto(a.nL>t'u,a.nofte).n.  Same 

Anonnt  (ao-on'ra),  TL  pj      See  AKDKA. 
Anona  («ii'o-u>),  ».    [Or.  o-nooj— o,  wilhont. 
and  ruAu.  mind,  intellect.]    A  genua  of  aaa-  | 


m  base  than  It  is  broad;  the;  hai«  la 


AnwilAa  (an'Btr-biX  »  (1.  »umrlmiit,ttij^ 
nnw,  Bgooee.)  Belatliv  to  or  reasaibltog 
a  gooae,  or  tha  akin  of  a  gooee ;  trcaaiBtlj 
applied  to  the  aklD  when  ronghanad  bj  eold 


andwmon^  •B—rim, 
BgaliiBt,  and  ttHnan,  to  p 
nntti  ■tid.lloth.Bnila.O. 

•Inn;.  ]    I.  To  fl() 

clention.  argiuiMat,  or  the  like:  to  r)Bpa>d 


Fale.fi 


ii.  Sc  ahune;      f ,  Sc  tff 
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nbmpbr  loittifariorUy;  tomeetmcoMs- 
CfeUy,  M  bar  W9f  ol  enluAtion.  Argoment, 
iHiilikaMim,  and  the  Uke ;  to  refute;  tome- 
lo  tnm  off  with  «ii  answw;  m,  hit 
lU  w«re  MiUy  iMnawend;  to  tmawer 
*An  jou  will  not  htmuwtred 
Skak."^  To  aw  in  nply:  as, 
Khl*  hi  wkHt  be  awtixnx<.~4.  Toact  In  com- 
yliBiwi  wUh,  or  in  folfllment  or  ■atittection 
«!.  ■•  «n  ■niHUl.  mmmonft,  order,  denwnd, 
or  the  Uke ;  to  act  ao  ae  to  loit ; 
aa  annotrtd:  the  lenrant 
bell ;  I  was  able  to  an«M«r  his 
'  Xepsters  anAosTMi^  every 

'.  wbo  studies  dKf  and  slskt 
ftUlhadabrbeovrcatojatt.       SMaJk. 


I  had  tsft  WK  to  #<wiwr  tlw  door. 

6  To  reply  to  by  way  of  Tiqxisal  or  retalia- 

tlaa ;  to  serve  as  retiini  or  retaliation  for; 

to  icspond  %o :  as,  the  enemy  onsw^rmf  our 

flr*.     'And  blows  tMwre  onmrnred  blows.' 

Shm/t  -4i  To  live  satWsrtlon  for ;  to  atone 

f'ir.    *  And  sneroosly  hath  Gasar  onswemf 

A'    mmk. 

Anrf  do Un  rlflK  tiMt.  tttumuimg^ one  fool  wronff, 
l.iv^ft  not  lo  *cx  aootber.  SM»£. 

7  To  render  acoomit  to  or  for;  hence,  to 
■Mat  1b  combat;  to  match. 

I  wU  .  .  .  Mnd  him  to  awjww  thee.       SkaJk. 

S.  To  be  aettnity  for  *  Aruwer  my  life  my 
jodflptDeni*  Shot.— 9.  To  be  equivalent  or 
adequate  to;  to  acoompUsh;  to  serve;  as,  the 
iiiimmiu  «ii>«vr»d  its  end.  'Money  an- 
•wiwttsn  thhigs.'  Ecd.  x.  19.— 10.  To  be 
tn  oooforml^,  relation,  or  proportion  to; 
to  cotTeBp<Hid  to ;  to  agree  with ;  to  suit 

ITcapnat  m«sK  needs  be  danf^rous  things  if  ther 
mmrmertd  the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person.  Sin/t. 

II.  To  ba  n|>poaite  to  or  ove^  against;  to 


Sm.  and  throogh  their  poly  Sames 
Each  twtde  sees  the  other's  umbcr'd  lace.     Ska*, 

T1i«  -wiodfMB  mtmuvim^  each  other,  we  could 
>aBt  dtoarra  iIm  Atmam  honaon  throqffh  then. 

12.  To  coafrant ;  to  endure;  to  abide.  [Kare.  ] 

Whr.  than  vert  bcttv  in  thy  grave  than  to  onrawr 
victi  thy  anco?eied  body  this  estremity  of  the  ddes. 

SMaJk. 

UL  To  aelva,  aa  a  mathematical  or  srtth- 
moiical  problem. 

(as^sArX  e.t'.    1.  To  reply;  to  speak 
witteby  wayof  zaturn.   'Ansissriothis.' 


t.  To  raply  by  deeds;  to  act  in  reply;  to  re- 
Mow,  phiy  Mns  ■•,  fttracknt, 

Wo^CaMr.'WwOmuwr  on  their  chaqj*.    SMaJk. 

a  To  be  fit  or  aoltable;  to  snit ;  as,  gypsum 
raa  a  manure  on  some  soils.— 4.  To 
jayjusible.    [Bare  in  the  absolute 

fcr-you  Shan  answer: .  .  .  ff  she  remafai  un- 
yoo  ihaU  anwiir  ne  with  year  sword. 

SMa*. 

—TV  amtmfr  /or,  (a)  to  be  accountable  for : 
with  to  before  the  person  to  whom 
is  acooontable ;  as,  the  man  must  on- 
ce his  employer/or  the  money  intrusted 

Id  his 


I  jec  his  aedk  «w««ryW' It.  if  there  be  any  martial 
Iww  SMnJt. 

<fr)  Tb  ba  ready  to  be  accountable  for;  to 
undertake  responstbility  for;  to  guarantee; 
tu,  I  win  onncer/dr  hiM  being  In  time.— 7o 
wmMimrrjo,  (a)  to  be  known  by;  to  reci^gnize, 

1  MmMrr  «» that  name.  Shak. 

(^  To  uuiesjpuud  to.  In  the  way  of  resem- 
huaoa,  fttnesa.  correlation,  or  even  of  ccm- 
traat ;  aa,  alleglanoe  in  the  subject  annoen 
t*  prateotion  on  the  part  of  the  prince 

bee  mutmtrttk  $»  Cscc  so  the  heart  of 
Prov.  azvii.  19. 

■tUl  uacd  in  Cambridge,  annvers  to 
km  Oxford.  Swi/t. 

t«)  To  act  or  to  be  moved  in  accordance 
with  or  tn  obadienca  to. 

D»*efltxhvBMM«tfrJ»tfqr  noble  hand?    DrytUn. 

—Tm  mmmmwrwUkA  to  deal  with  by  w^  of 
to  answer. 

BSI than mmiwvtwd vAl4 hfan,  Radovan. 

(tta/itttU  a.  (A.  Sax.  ondsiearu.  an 
leel  MuCraor,  awiwiw,  an  answer. 
A  5fauL  has  also  andwyrde,  lit  bsck- 
Iflu  Goth,  andavaimi,  O.  antitort. 
Aee  AflsnrBX.  v.f.]  L  A  reply;  that  which 
ts  aaU*  wxltteak  at  done,  in  return  to  a  call, 


quMtion,  argument^  challenge,  allegation, 
petition,  prayer,  or  addreas. 

A  soft  ttfumftr  tnmethnwny  wiath.     Prav.xr.  i. 
I  called  him,  bat  he  gnre  me  no  «M«nier.  CanL.v.  6. 

2.  An  account  to  be  rendered  to  justioe. 

He  wQl  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it.    Skak, 

5.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  counter-statement 
of  facts  in  a  course  of  pleadings;  a  confuta- 
tion of  what  the  other  party  has  allied.— 
4.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical 
operation.  —  5.  Something  done  in  return 
lor,  or  in  consequence  of,  something  else ; 
jeparaUon;  retaliation;  retribution. 

Great  the  slaoghtar  is 
Here  made  by  the  Ronan;  gr«at.tha  tuuwtr  be 
Britons  must  take.  Shak. 

And  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we  have  done,  whose  anrmtr  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  by  torture.  Shmk. 

6.  In  feneing,  the  coming  in  or  striking  in 
return,  after  having  i>arried  or  received  a 
hit. 

I  had  a  pass  with  him.  rapier,  scabbard,  and  all . . . 
and  on  the  atummr,  he  pays  you  as  anv^y  as  your 
feet  hit  the  ground.  SJuxM. 

8tn.  Reply,  rejoinder,  req>onae,  retort 
AnsweraUe  (an's6r-a-bl).  a.    1.  Capable  of 
being  answered ;  admitting  of  a  reply,  usu- 
ally unplying  that  the  answer  may  he  s^bis- 
fac^ry. 

UnanswemMe  is  m  boastful  word.  Hb  best  rea- 
sons  are  anrmtrmtU:  his  wont  are  not  worthy  of 
being  answered.  ^tm^y  CMitr. 

2.  Obliged  to  give  an  account,  or  liable  to 
be  called  to  account ;  obliged  or  liable  to 
indemnify;  amenable;  responsible;  as,  an 
agent  is  antoMToJiiU  to  his  principal. 

Wm  any  man  argue  that  ...  he  cannot  be  Justly 
punislied,  but  is  €miimtuht*  only  to  God?     Swi/t. 

8.  Correqyondent ;  agreeing;  in  conformity; 
suitable ;  prqpmr^onate^  •aguaL  [Obsoles- 
cent] 

It  was  b«t  aoch  m  IMuiuai  ns  sm  Iwuerfect  glass 
doth  give— am swwuJi/f  enough  in  nome  fieatares,  but 
erring  in  ochess.  Sir  J*.  SMm^. 


At  an  act  of  the  conuBcncement  the 

for  his  question  that  an  arirtocraqy  was 
aaKwarehy. 

Amwar-joblMr  (an'sAr-job'drX  a.  One  who 
makes  a  ousineM  of  writing  answers. 

What  diagnsts  ne  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
this  race  Si  anrwtr •jobbers,  ^  that  tMy  have  no 
sort  of  conscience  in  their  dealing.  Swift. 

AnfWWlMM  (an'sAr-lesX  &  Having  no  an- 
swer,  or    incapable  of   baiag  anawered. 

Aiwwvrleady  (an'isAr-lesJiX  ade.  In  an  an- 
swerlesa  manner;  in  a  w«y  that  cannot  be 
answered ;  in  a  way  of  inauffldent  answer. 
'Answered  indeed;  but,  as  he  said.  smsMsr- 

All*tt'(antx'  A  oontraoUon  of  an  it,  that  is, 
ifU.    See  An. 

An*t  (AntX    Same  aa  Am'L 

Ant  (antX  n.  [From  A.  BaoL  omels,  an 
<*mmet  mke  aunt,  from  L.  onuta).  See 
Smmkt.j  An  emmet:  a  pismire;  a  hy- 
menopterous  insect  of  the  family  Formi- 
cid»  and  genus  Formica.  Ants  live  in 
communities,  and  the  internal  economy  of 
their  nest  or  hillock  preeents  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  the  results  of  combined 
industry.  Each  community  consists  of  males 
with  fcmr  wings;  of  femalea  much  larger 
than  the  males,  and  possessing  winss  only 
during  the  pairing  season ;  and  of  barren 
females,  otheiwlse  called  neuters,  woricers, 
or  nuiaes,  destitute  of  winga  The  females 
lay  their  eggs  in  parcels  of  six  or  more. 
The  males  and  females  desert  the  nest  soon 
after  becoming  periect  The  male,  like  the 
drone-bee,  beoomes  useless  after  impregnat- 
ing the  female.    The  grubs  spin  a  cocoon. 


Had  the  valour  of  the  soldiers  been  mmswrrmNe,  he 
had  reached  that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  utmost 
bounds  of  Britain.  Milton. 

Hence— 4.  Comparable.    [Bare.] 

This  revelation  .  .  .  was«w^aMnsd/r  to  that  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Theainlnnisns,  Milton. 

AagwqrablenetB  (an's«r-a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  answerable,  liable,  rsspon- 
sihle,  or  correspondent  '  The  oorrsroond- 
ency  and  onsMemfrtenesi  whidi  is  between 
tills  bridegroom  and  his  spouse.'  Harmmr. 

Aoivirarmbiy  (anMr-a>bliXadv.  Indnepro- 
povtton,correq>ondenoe«aroonformi(y;wit- 
ably. 

continents  have  rivnn  mtwrntvuMy  larger  than 

ABVWmr  (an's«r-tfX  IS.  One  who  anawers. 
In  achoU  duaputatum,  one  who  answered  n 
question  propoeed,  supporting  a  particular 
view;  arsapondent  orreplier.  SeeSaPLOB.  | 

gawc  , 
than 


and  become  pupsB,  which  resemble  barley- 
corns, and  are  popularly  talcen  for  agga. 
Under  the  names  of  arU»  brood,  antg'  agga, 
they  are  an  article  of  import  in  some  nosUi- 
em  countries  for  making  formic  add;  dis- 
solved in  water,  they  are  used  for  vinegar 
in  Norway.  The  young  grubs  are  fed  by 
the  females  and  by  the  nurses,  who  are  also 
the  formers  of  the  streets  and  galleries,d^'. , 
of  the  colony,  and  the  performers  generally 
of  the  work  of  the  oommunitv.  There  are 
many  species  of  ants,  from  the  operations 
they  perform  called  mlning-ants,  carpen- 
ters, masons,  &q.  The  favourite  food  of 
ants  is  honey,  particularly  honey-dew  ex- 
creted by  aidiides;  but  they  also  live  en 
fruits,  insects  and  their  larvw,  and  on  dead 
birds  and  mammals.  They  are  torpid  in 
winter.  Ants  are  bolder  than  any  animal 
of  the  same  size.  Those  of  the  sameor  dif- 
ferent spedes  have  pitched  battles,  aiul 
capture  slaves  or  take  larvie  from  otiior 
nests.  Some  species  have  stings,  others 
squirt  out  an  irritant  fluid  (formic  acid). 
There  are  a  dozen  British  spedes,  the 
largest  being  the  Formica  n^/is,  the  I'ed  or 
horse  ant,  i  inch  long,  which  raises  hiUs 
nearly  as  large  u  a  small  hay-cock.  The 
name  ant  is  also  given  to  insects  of  the 
neuropterous  genus  Termes.  See  TBRMms. 

Ant  (ant),  n.  A  native  name  in  some  parte 
of  India  for  a  credit  account. 

Anta  (an'ta),  n.  The  Brazilian  native  name 
of  the  common  or  American  tapir  {Tapirvw 
Ofneticanui). 

Anta  (an'ta),  n.  pL  Ant»  (an'Ut).  [L.  ants' ; 
connected  with  ante,  before,  Gr.  anti, 
aoainst.]  In  arch,  a  pilaster,  espedslly  a 
puaster  in  certain  positions,  as  on  each  side 
of  a  door  or  standing  opposite  a  pillar;  more 
specifically,  the  species  of  pilaster  or  pillar 
used  in  Oreek  and  Roman  architecture  to 
terminate  the  side  walls  of  temples  when 


Elevatioo. 


-A--' 


Poctioohi  Antls.    A.A.Antae. 

they  are  prolonged  beyond  the  taee  of  the 
end  walls.  A  portico  ta  anti»  U  farmed 
when  the  side  walls  are  prolonged  in  this 
wfty  and  when  colunms  stand  between  the 
antn. 

Antadd  (ant-as'ld),  n.  [Or.  anH,  against, 
and  Kocui.]  InpAor.  analkali.oraremedo^ 
for  addity  in  the  stomach.  Dyq>epsia  and 
diarrhoea  are  the  diseases  in  which  antacids 
are  chiefly  employed.  The  principal  ant- 
adds  in  use  are  potash,  soda.ammonia,  mag* 
nesia,  lime,  and  their  oarbonatea. 

Antaiid  (ant-as'ldl  a.  Cnnnteraoting  acid- 
ity. 

Antaoild  (ant-ak'ridX  n.  [Gr.  anU,  against, 
and  £.  ocrul]  That  which  corrects  acri- 
mony of  the  secretions. 

Anta«0ge(an-ta-gd'J6),  n.  [Or.auti,  against, 
and  ag6,  to  drivej  Same  bm  Antanagoge 
(which  see). 

Antagonlnn  (an-tag'6-nixmX  «•  [Or.  an- 
toi^dmtma,  a  struggle.]  The  act  of  contend- 
ing against;  opposition  of  action;  counter- 
action or  contrariety  of  things  or  prinoiplM. 

And,  toppling  over  all  imAywuiiww. 

So  wuxea  in  pride,  that  I  believed  mystlf 

Unconquerable.  Tenofjfsoti. 

Antagonist  (an-tag'S-nist),  n.  [Gr.  antoffv- 
nittia — anti,  against,  and  ag&nutSa,  a  cluui)- 

{>ion,  i^ombatant,  from  agdn,  a  content 
whejyafkgony).^  L  One  who  contends  with 
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«h,  8e.  loeA;     g.  go\     J.>ob;     h,  Fr.  tou;     ng,  si«v;     'H,  Oan;  th,  thin;    w,  tcig;     wh,  vAig; 


zh,  azure.— See  Ket. 
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aoothsr  Id  combnt  or  in  kraamsnt:  in  o|h 
pouBnt;  BcompoUlar;  mi  MTetmry.  'A't- 
^a«nUUfoIHuTSD'iinlght;kliig.'  Miilim. 
'Out  aalagetiitU  la  theia  concrovenfis. ' 


ncM  In  oppodtlo 

which  bfndi  m  p*--.  — „ - 

€JcCenror,fMchesteftdtit—Advertary,Ai 
laatnitl,  Bata%g,  See  Advebsirt. 
|IltaCOnllt(ui-tas'<)-nlst),  n.  Counl«rui 
lot:  oppoilDa;  cotnbMIng:  u.  sn  aningoi 
<it  miucls.  Th«  lleian  ind  ciUuon  of 
Umb  tn  antamniil  muse  Lea,  at  lUo  th«  i) 
dncton  ud  adduiitara. 

tBtannlitle,  AntajfonlMlaal  (mn-Me'( 

niitTt»n-[«(('6-nl«nii-Klla.    ContenJla 
■KftlnsC;  meting  [n  oppoution;  oppoium 


jblUCOIIiniC<ui-Ug'a-nl>t''lk),n.  Some- 
thina  Uut  uU  M  In  u)  uiMgonlBtlc  maoner; 
■pHmcalljr,  a  muiclfl  whoH  action  cuiiater- 
aeta  that  ol  utothat. 

AntaconllUeftllr  (an-ta8'e-nla''tU-al-ll), 
adt.    In  an  aoUgonLitlcarinuiner. 

Antinpnlllt  (an-Ug'a-nii),  c.i.  pr«t.  A  pp. 
anlaganited;  ppr.  ducaqvnituv-     (Or.  an- 

leud  agHliiaCi  tu  act  In  oppotltloa. 

Antammyl  (■n-tag'6-nl).  n,  (Or.  aalag«n<a 
—anii,  igalnit,  and uffiinio,  aoonteitl  Coo- 
teal;  oppoiltion.  'The  IneoininDnlcabls 
antaoBny  thai  li  between  Christ  sod  BeliaL' 


Antsl  (anf  al),  n.     J 

Antafsl^  (an-tal'jik 
sod  oviK.  pain.)    . 


ths  Tokay  diatr 


Tlatlns  pain;  anodyne.    (Bare.) 
awtjiin^lt  j>ntjtHniHH«  (an  t-al'ka-U  or  ant 
allu-U.  ant-al  'ka-llnl.  n.     [Gr.  one  lor  suit, 

aeutrallcee  an'  alkaU,  and  ia  need  medlcln. 
:[  an  alkalloe  tendency  in 


poiuu  It,  being  proi 


.  It,  being  properly  an  anhydride 
■line  (antal'ti-liD)  aTBaTlng  the 
property  of  nentrallKlne  alkallea 

itau— ---■ '- 


whllet  tve  tix,  let  u>  1>h;  leam  siime  en\fl 

without  crvfL—Z  In  ^rom.  a  repetition  of 
wurda  beginning  a  Benteow  after  a  long  par- 
entheda:  aa,  -aliall  that  heart  (which  not 
only  feela  (hsm.  but  whirh  ha>  all  moUona 

AntWIWWt*  (Bnl-in'a'gO"J$),  n.    [Qr.  anti. 


.ynl  n 


chargea  him  with  the  i 


AllUiphTOlUliM(ant-afnHlii"i-Bk).a.  [Or. 
anti,  agalntt.aodaiiArtirtLnof,  venereal,  from 
Aphroditi,  VenoLj  Antivener^al;  having 
Ibe  quality  of  eillnguiahlng  or  Icaaenlng 

AntapbrOdlllRC  (ant-afro-dlf'l-ak),  n.  A 
meitlclne  that  Isaaana  oi  eitlngulahea  the 
Tenereal  appetite. 

Alll4)IinMlttO<anl-arrD.dlt''lk),  n.  and  a. 


orKUo*— anil,  against,  and  oi 


Antarea  (ani-ir'Ez).  n     The  Arabic  name 

and  tbe  pitoclpal  star  ol  the  conalellation 
Scorpio:  called  a)aa  the  Sairpion'i  Ucan. 


Autart&rltlc  (si 

Anlaxtlintic  (ant-Mr-thrlt'lk 
which  cures  or  lUerlaUa  the 
AntMthmntle  (ant-ait-ma 


W  a.    [Or, 
L]  Fitted 


Antatropttic  (an-ta-trorikx  n. 

for  the  cure  ot  atrophy  or  coni 
Ant-bear  (antTAr).  n.     A  nan 

given  to  the  larger  apeclea  < 


but  generally  restricted  to  MjfrmieopiuMga 
jubata,  a  native  of  the  wanner  paJie  of 
Sonth  America  It  la  from  4  to  6  feet  In 
length  from  the  tip  of  ths  long,  slender, 
toothlees  mniile  to  the  origin  of  the  black. 

The  body  ia  covered  with  long  hair,  p^- 

fouJ'alrong^'curJ^'^lawB  on  the  (o™  ™ 

ant-hiUaandsweepa 


taphndixiai. 
Al^apopleeUa  (ant4p'a-plek''tlkX  a.    (Gr 

aiUi,tgain»t,utiE.apvplMit.]  EOlctclous 

agalnat  apoplexy. 
AntHchUm  (ant-ai^lmi).  n.  |Ornnti,and 

eminent,  or  restndnt  oflndLviiiuala  by  law. 
IBara.) 
Antarehlat  (ant-Irliiat),  n.    One  who  op- 

tndlvlduala  by  law.    (Rare.  1  |    eloni 

Antarehinia,  AntiTclLlitieal  (antkr-kis'-  i   orte< 

tlk.  ant^kr-JHa'tlk-alX  "     Oppceed  to  all  ,    long, 

Alltaw5c'(lSlwSE'tlk).a,"lL  ontarcliciu,   I     whlc 

Pile,  nr,  fat.  tall;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin; 


_      Tellous  rapidity.     It  ia  a 

It  otita  time  in  sleep.    CaUed  also  7am- 
ir  and  Oreat  ^nl-ea£er. 

ifhird),  n.  A  name  common  to 

the  memben  of  the  family  Fonnlcarlidie 

Ant-eateher<ant'kach-er),n.  SomaaaJnt- 

AlLte(an'l£^  (flr.  anti.  represented  in  A.  Sai. 

on-  (u  In  anawerX  Goth,  and  (prep,  and 
profli),  undo-  (predi),  Llth,  ani.  and  Skr. 
ati.]  A  Latin  prepoaltion  much  used  In  the 
compoaltlon  of  Engltah  words,  eapeclally  In 
words  from  the  Latin  language.   It  slgnlflea 


toeografti    Ingrafted:  a  term  eltensively 

Biltlah  haraX  only  in'  Ihe  cases  of  the 

armsol  King  Philip,  consort  of  Queen  Mary. 
and  ot  the  royal  amis,  as  they  were  borne 

Km*,)    A  preceding  act     BaOry. 
Antaal  (an'M-al),  a.    Being  before  or  In 
^nt     [aa"), 

prty''chlefry™ran'tS,  h"  SaJaE5"^aned 
to  the  edentate  genua  Myrmecophaga.     In 

donated,  the  Jaws  are  perfectly  c 
ot  teeth,  and  the  mouth  la  (nniliho 


llva,  bv  I 


and  round,  and  the  legs,  eapecially  the  an. 
tertor,  very  roliost,  and  furntabed  wlUi  long, 
compreaaad,  acute  nails,  admirably  adapted 
lor  breaUns  into  (be  ant-hill*.  The  niosl 
remarkahla  apeclsa  la  the  Jtyrtmaoptaja 
julMta,  or  ant-bear  (wblcli  tea).    Two  other 

rciea.  It.  Tantondua  or  Tanmndtta  lefrd- 
lyla.  and  M.  didoclylit  or  CttteOnma 
didaetgltit,  an  amaller  in  siie.  bate  a  less 
elongated  anoat.  and  an  adapted  for  cUmli- 
hig  trees  bi  qneit  uf  Che  loaecU  oD  which 
they  feed,  Uieir  prehensile  tails  alanding 
them  in  good  stead  In  such  forayi.  All  an 
uaUvsa  ot  South  America.  The  name  anl- 
«  pangoUna  (see 
■ — -.  (SeeOaic- 
ustnllaan 
someHmeacaueo  ponupine  ans-eaters.  Se* 
RaBmiiA.  Baealao  ktTBUKOBius 
AstabraddaKan-tft-brt-ki-alXa.  IL.  anU. 
betoie,  and  frruAlun.  Ihe  arm.]  In  auoi. 
ot  or  pertaining  to  the  forfr-ann:  nanallyj 
but  leas  correctTy.  wrillen  AiuaratkiaL 
AntecaduiaoQB  (an't«-ai-dt~ni-u)),  a, 
[From  anUftde.']    Antecedent;  preceding 

Antecede  (an-t^-a^dO.  r  i     [L.  ante.  betoR. 


Sir  M.  BaU.  —%  In  u(n>n.  an  a 

tniry  (<j  the  order  ot  the  aigna 
Autecedanar  (Bn-t«-B«'den-*i),  n.    \ 

Unil)  ii  Mtcre  inr  muhipUcd  niuDbn 


srs: 


toma  ot  a  disease.  lp)AntMM, 
eidUng  cause  ol  a  dfaeaaa.— hyk.  i^ 
terioT,  pnoeding.  previous,  loregoli 
AnteOM«nt  (an-ie-at'dentl  n.     I.  C 


ioual  pTDpoaition  which  conlalna  the  con- 
lltion,  and  which  Is  Introduced  by  U  or 

un  ia  fljed.  the  earth  most  move.  Hera 
he  flnt  and  conditional  propoaltlan  tt  tb* 
inteeedenf.  the  second  the  Amsefuflif.  9) 
lie  pnmiies  ot  a  sylluolani  taken  lagMlwr 
.  InnulA-llieaiatottwDtermaalaraUn, 
T  Uiat  whieli  la  compared  with  the  otbs. 
lina  If  the  ratio  he  that  of !  to  3,  or  or  a  ta 
.-  then  2  or  a  Is  tbe  aamdnl.-b.  pL  Tbe 


AnteoedMltal  (an'(6-rt-don"tal),  a.     Relat- 


'Huch  higher  than  anyot  Ita  ai^ransan.' 
Cariyle.    [Now  ran.1-£t  A  title  given  )a 


IheaTof  I 


t  prey    I    apartment  befon  tl 


U,  Scabnoei      r.Scby. 
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mhkdk  It  lasda,  and  is  which  penoni  wait 

for  MnUcnce. 

Tbcy  becli  «rcre  cast  ttiio  the  dungeon's  Ktooto, 
That  dtanwl  mmtt^Jkamtter  of  titc  tomb. 

lirto  flllpol  (ftnt^hap-«l\  It  Tne  part 
of  tin  ehapel  through  which  li  the  paM^ge 
to  tb*  choU- or  body  of  it  T.  Warton. 
AatoHBOnor  (aD-t^k^i^aftr).  n.  [L  ante, 
faaCora;  umI  mraor,  a  ronner,  from  eurro,  to 
ran.  See  OoUKSl.  ]  One  who  runs  before ; 
•  fioramiiner;  a  harbinger.  BaiUy. 
Aatcidlte  (antd-d&t).  n.  [Prefix  ante,  be- 
forci.  and  date. )  1.  Prior  date :  a  date  an- 
tfcod«nt  to  another,  — 2. t  Foretaste;  anti- 
cipation. 

WYtf  bath  net  my  coul  these  apprehendons,  these 
laimii.  (be*e  chaniteN  those  autedatts,  those Jeal- 
nmmm^  tkoac  SMpiooRS  of  a  sin.  as  weD  as  my  body 
nfaMckaoar  Dimtu. 


._.^...^  (an'tfft-ditX  V.C  pre!  A  pp.  onte- 
detad;  ppr.  antetlaliiy-  1-  To  date  before 
til*  trae  time,  or  berorelia>.d:  to  giTe  an 
0«riSer  date  than  the  real  one  to ;  that,  to 
ttmudatt  a  deed  or  bond  it  to  give  it  a  date 
Autprkir  to  the  true  time  of  Ita  eiecution.  — 
t  To  anticipate :  to  experience,  or  to  give 
rllect  to,  aookething  before  it  it  due  or  ex- 
pected.    'And  aiUkUkU  the  bliM  abore.' 

No  tettile  hand  can  mntedatt  my  doom.     Ptfe. 


ABt«dllai1al(an't«-di-ltt''Ti-aIXa.  Same  oh 

A]tl«daitTla]l(an't«-dl-m''vi-an).a.  [L.ante. 
lief  ore.  and  duuvium.  a  flood.)  Before  the 
flood  or  deluge  in  Noah't  time;  existing, 
happening,  or  relating  to  what  happened 
l»]re  the  deluge.  *  The  antediZuvian earth.' 
IToetfiMRi.      *  AnUdUutian    chronology.' 

AnUdthtTian  (an't«-di-m''Ti-anX  n.  One 
who  Ured  before  the  deluge.  'The  longevity 
of  the  AAtedilMVMtnt.*    BmttUy. 

\\  (an't^fakt).  n.  That  which  pre- 
a  fact  before  it  occurs.    [Bare.  ] 


There  u  a  ptooer  sactlAce  in  the  Lord's  supper, 

to  cahtUt  Cbrta  s  death  in  the  post-fact,  as  there 

waa  a  saoiScc  to  preflinire,  fai  the  old  law,  the  amft- 

/m*t.  —C^u  ^tht  Prtatdtngs  »fs*mt  Divints,  164 1 . 

^w^^M^-w^    4h^^iHt—  ( an-t6-flks'«,  an-t6- 

flka'es).  a  pt    [L  anie,  before,  and  fixHM, 

In  etots.  orcA:  (a)  upright  orna- 


'\ 


■^s-tt; 


Antrtisx. 


ssr 


ixkcnfis.  generally  of  marble  or  terra  cotta, 
at  the  euTes  of  a  tiled  roof  opposite  the  end 
i4  each  ridge  of  tiling  to  conceal  tho  loin- 
ta«sof  theWea.  (6)  Ornaments  in  the  shape 
of  anhnals'  beads  tut  other  figures  placed 
b#lo«  the  eares  of  a  building,  and  through 
the  months  or  other  perforations  of  which 
the  «at«rfrom  the  roof  is  allowed  to  escape. 
4BStfflXlOII  (an-tft-flek'shonX  n.  [L.  anit^ 
befocv.  and  /eete.  JUxum,  to  bend.  1  In  ob- 
aitftru»,  a  forward  inclination  of  the  body 
ci  thi*  uterus^  without  displacement  of  the 
oe  uteri. 

Aat-tgK  (anfegX  n.  One  of  a  quantity  of 
UttiewUte  bo£es  found  In  the  hillocks  of 
aata.  «BnaIly  supposed  to  be  tiieir  egn.  but 
tvaUy  the  young  brood  in  the  state  of  larvie 
cjrp«p«i 

AstaranUBtntem  (aB-t^i<l'ra-men''tumX 
«  [L.  «i»te,  before,  and  JuramerUum,  an 
oath,  from  >«iro,  to  swear.]  In  Uub,  an  oath 
taken  by  the  aecuaer  and  accused  before  any 
trial  or  pvfgatloiL  The  accuser  swore  that 
be  wooH  proeeente.  and  the  accused  had  to 
00  Cbe  day  of  ordeal  that  he  was  in* 


{stttMbpX  n.  (Origin  doubtful 
ive  U  from  a  Or.  atUhohp$,  an 
supposed  to  be  compounded  of 
a  flower,  and  6pt^  an  eye.]  A  name 
apiplled  to  many  spedes  of  ruminant  num- 
eloeely  reeembUng  the  deer  in  general 
but  essentially  different  in 
from  them.  The  antelopes  are  in- 
cluded with  the  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  sec- 
tkn  OsTleomla  or  'nollow-homed'  rumi- 
Thcir  boms,  unlike  those  of  the 
r.  aff«  not  deddnoua.  but  are  permanent. 
I  eaoaistiag  cesentlally  of  a  process  of 
froiital  bone— the  «ere  of  the  lumi— 


covered  by  a  sheath  of  homy  material. 
Their  horns  are  never  branched  as  those  of 
the  deer  usuallv  are;  they  are,  however, 
often  twisted  spirally,  and  mav  be  borne  by 
both  sexes.  They  are  found  In  greatest 
number  and  varleiar  in  Africa,  from  which 
continent  deer,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  entirely  absent  Among  the  antelopes 
we  may  mention  the  chamoM,  the  saiga  (the 
only  two  Buropean  species),  we  gaseue,  the 
addsx,  the  eland,  the  koodoo,  the  gnu,  the 
sasin  or  Indian  antelope,  and  the  prong- 
buck  of  America.  By  some  naturalists  they 
are  formed  into  a  zamily  (Antilopidn)  or 
sub-family  ^Antilonina)  divided  into  genera, 
by  others  Mmost  the  whole  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Antilope. 
Antelnoan  (an-t^lfi1can\  a.  [L.  antelu- 
eanu»—anU,  before,  and  iu«,  Ught.]  Being 
before  li|dit:  preceding  the  dawn;  specifi- 
cally applied  to  assemblies  of  Christisns, 
in  ancient  times  held  before  light  in  the 
morning,  either  to  escape  persecution,  or 
to  commemorate  the  hour  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. 

AntelucitM  worship  poasibly  having  reference  to 
the  ineffable  mjrstery  of  the  resurrection— all  the 
evani^cUsts  agreeing  that  it  was  very  early  in  the 
morning,  andooe  saying  '  while  it  was  yet  dark.' 

De  QuiMeev. 

A2ltamexldlaxi(an'ti-m£-rid"i-an),a.  [Pre- 
fix arUCt  before,  and  meridian.]  Being  be- 
fore noon ;  pertaining  to  the  forenoon. 

AntemetlO  (ant-6-met'ik),  a.  ([Prefix  anti, 
against,  and  emetic. )  Restraining  or  allay- 
ing voiniting. 

AniemotlO  (ant-d-met'ikX  n.  A  medicine 
wliich  checks  vomiting. 

Ante-moealo  (an'tS-md-z&"ikX  a.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  and  Moeaie,  relathig  to  Bfoses.] 
Existing,  happening,  enacted,  or  instituted 
l>efore  Uie  tune  of  Moses. 

Anteillimdaiie(an-ti-mun'd&n).  a.  lL.arUe, 
before,  and  mundiw,  the  world.]  Being 
before  the  creation  of  the  world.  'The 
supreme,  great,  antemundane  Father  1 ' 
Young. 

Antemund  (an-tft-mfi'ral),  n.  [L.  antemtt- 
rale— ante,  biefore,  and  tnttrtM,  a  wall.]  A 
borbacan  or  outwork  in  a  castle,  consisting 
of  a  strong  high  wall,  with  turrets  in  front 
of  the  gate  for  defending  the  entrance. 

4ntftifttai  (an-td-ni'tal).  a.  [L.  ante,  before, 
and  natalig,  pertaining  to  birth.]  Existing, 
or  happening,  previous  to  birth. 

And  many  an  aMtetimtaJ  iomh 

Where  InttteriUes  dream  of  the  life  to  come. 

AntOiati  (an-td-ni'ti).  n,pl.  [L.,  from  ante, 
before,  and  natiy  pL  of  natue,  bom.]  Those 
bom  before  a  certain  time,  as  before  mar- 
riage ;  raecifically,  in  Englieh  law,  a  term 
Spplied  to  Scotsmen  bom  before  the  acces- 
on  of  James  I.  to  the  English  crown,  who 
were  considered  aliens,  llie  Poet-nati,  or 
those  bom  after  the  Union,  claimed  the 
rights  of  native  subjects  of  the  English 
crown. 

Antenioene  (an-t6-nVs6n),  a.  [Prefix  ante, 
before,  and  Nieene,  from  Nice  or  Niceea,  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor.]  Anterior  to  the  first 
council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  826;  as,  an^ 
tenieen«  faith. 

Anteniut  (an-ten'naX  n.  pL  Antenna  (an- 
ten'nd).  [L  antenna,  a  sail-yard;  in  new 
Latin  the  feeler  or  horn  of  an  insect  1  A 
hornlike,  Jointed,  very  fiexible  and  sensitive 


Antennae. 

>.  1  Filiform  Antennae  of  Cucujo  Firefly  of  Braail 
I     {Pyr«pkaru*  lumiM^SHs).    s.  Denticulate  Antenna ; 
\     3.  BIpliiiiate ;  4.  Lamellicom ;  5,  Clavate ;  6,  Genicu- 
late ;  7.  Antenna  and  AntennuTe  of  Crustacean. 

filament,  proceeding  by  a  ball-and-socket 
Joint  from  the  head  in  insects,  crastaoea, 
I    and  myriapods,  between  the  angle  of  the 


mouth  and  the  eyes.  In  insects,  Arachnida, 
and  Myriapoda,  there  is  one  pair ;  in  Cms- 
tacea  there  are  two  pairs.  The  variations 
in  their  strocture  are  very  great ;  thev  are 
considered  as  the  organs  of  touch  and  hear- 
ing. In  insects  they  are  popularly  called 
home  t^nd/eelere. 

Antenna!  (an-ten'nal),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
antennn. 

Antennarla  (an-ten-ni'ri-a),  n.  [From  an- 
tenna, f n  reference  to  the  down  of  the  pap- 
f>us,  which  is  like  the  antennas  of  some 
nseots.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nai  order 
Composite,  nearly  allied  to  Onaphalium, 
and  contatoing  some  of  the  everlutings  of 
our  gardens.  The  most  common  is  A.  mar- 
garuaeea,  or  pearly  everlasting. 

Antenntferons  (an-ten-nlf to-us),  a.  Bear- 
ing antennte. 

Antennlform  (an-ten'ni-form),  a.  Shaped 
like  antennas. 

Antennnla  (an-ten'nfi-la),  n.  pi.  Antennn- 
l8B  (an-ten'nu-ld>  [Dim.  of  antenna.]  One 
of  the  maxillary  feelers  or  palps,  resembl- 
ing small  antennas,  attached  to  the  Jaws 
or  lower  lip  of  mandibulate  insects.  They 
seem  to  be  tactile  organs  adapted  to  distin- 
guish foods. 

Antennnle  (an-ten'nfUX  n.  Same  as  Anten- 
ntUa. 

Antentimber  (an-td-num'b^r),  n.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  and  number.]  A  number  Uiat 
precedes  another.    JSoeon.    [Bare.] 

Antenuptial  (an-td-nup'shal),  a.  rPrefix 
ante,  before,  and  nupttaL]  Occurraig  or 
done  before  marriage ;  coming  before  mar- 
riase ;  preceding  marriage;  as,  an  antenup- 
tiai  agreement;  antetmp<ia^  children. 

Anteiwgment  (an-t^-paig'mentX  n.  An  or- 
namented Jamb  of  a  door.    See  Antbfaq- 

MKKTA. 

Antepagmenta  (an'tfi-pag-men^taX  n.  pi. 
[L.— ante,  before,  and  pagmenta,  things 
Joined  t<^ther,  from  pag,  the  root  of  paii" 
go,  pactum,  to  drive  in,  fasten.]  In  a  fie. 
arch,  the  three  pieces  constituting  the 
frame  of  a  doorway;  also,  the  Jambs  or 
moulded  architraves  of  a  door. 

Antepasohal  (an-t€-pas'kal),  a.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  and  jMuefcol.]  Pertainhig  to  the 
time  before  Easter. 

The  dispute  was  very  early  In  the  church  concern- 
ing the  observation  of  Easter:  one  point  whereof 
was.  concerning  the  ending  of  tne  antiptischal  fast. 

R.  Nelsott. 

Antepastt  (sn'td-past),  n.  [L.  ante,  before, 
and  pa«<um,  fed.  ]  A  foretaste ;  something 
taken  before  the  proper  time.    [Rkre.] 

Were  we  to  expect  our  bliss  otity  in  the  satiating 
our  appetites,  it  might  be  reasonable,  by  frequent 
anttfastt,  to  exdte  our  gust  for  that  profuse  (>cr- 
petual  meal.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Antependlum(an-t6-pen'di-umX  n.  rL.  ante, 
before,  and  pendo,  to  hang.]  The  hanging 
with  which  the  front  of  an  utar  is  covered, 
frequently  made  of  the  richest  silk  or  velvet, 
and  ornamented  with  the  most  costly  and 
elaborate  embroidery ;  the  frontal 

I  saw  the  mtt^^endium  of  the  altar  designed  for 
the  famous  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Sm0Uitt. 

A  young  woman  who  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
In  the  morning  to  embroider  an  anUftndtum,  and 
neglect  the  housekeeping.  Mtss  BnuUan. 

Antepennlt,  Antepennltlma  (an't^p^- 
nult»  an'td-p6-nul''tt-ma).  n.  [L.  ante,  be- 
fore, pene,  almost,  and  ultimue,  last]  The 
last  syllable  of  a  word  except  two,  as  «y{  in 
monoiyUable. 

Antepennltlmate  (an't6-p6-nul''ti-mitX  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

Antepeniutlniate  (an^-pd-nul''ti-m&t),  n. 
The  antepenult 

AnteplleptiO(ant-ec^-Iep"tik),a.  [Qr.anti, 
against  and  epiUptuco$t  epileptic.]  Resist- 
ing or  curing  epilepnr. 

AntepUeptiO  (ant-ep'i-lep"tik),  n.  A  remedy 
for  epllepi^. 

Antepllepiical  (ant-ep'i-lep^tik-al),  a.  Same 
as  A  ntepiieptie.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Anteponet  (an'td-pdnX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  ante- 
poned;  ppr.  anteponing.  [L.  antepono— 
ante,  before,  and  pcno,  to  place.]  To  set 
before.    Bailey. 

Anteport  (an'td-pdrt),  n.  [L.  ante,  before, 
and  portuM,  a  port]  An  outer  port  or  har- 
bour. 

Ante-portiOO  (an-tS-por'ti-kdX  n.  [Prefix 
ante,  Defore,  and  portico,]  An  outer  porch 
or  vestibule. 

AntC(poiltlon  (an't6-pO-zi''shon),  n.  [Prefix 
ante,  before,  and  poeition]  In  gram,  the 
placing  of  a  word  before  another,  which,  by 
ordinary  rales,  ought  to  follow  It 

Anteprandial  (an-td-pran'di-al),  a.  [L.  ante, 
before,  and  prxtndium,  a  meal,  a  dinner.] 


dt  eikalB:     di,  flc  loeA;     g.^;     J,iob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  df^;     TB,  tAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  loAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KST. 


AKTEPBBDICAMSNT 

p*|t^t1"ff  to 

rliig  b^ra 

_ rf  wa  predJcuHnti  mnd  CBtogo- 

ilM.  racD  u  a  definlUoD  o[  common  Mmu 

AllMrldM(an-Mrl.dli),>i.iri.  |L]  InanA 
buttrou*  tor  ttrengtbenitig  ■  mdl. 

Intmer  («a-teM-*0.  «■  H-.  •  coini»r»tiT 
trnmanto.]  1.  Bsfore  [n  time:  prior:  ui(< 
tedmti  pnoedlng  in  time  — S.  Before,  or  L 
fn»t,  m  ptvca;  u,  the  anitritr  lobee  of  Hi 
bnln,  Uu  saUriar  Intsruuittl  ocrte,  Ac. 

AntarlOritr  (■n-ti'ri-or"l-t[X  n.  The  itat 
of  belDK  antarlor,  preceding,  or  Id  tmnt:  . 

priori  tf. 


LO-tS'il-tr-Ii),  ttdr.    iDtl 


Antero-iJOrtertor  {nn'tS-rt-poe-tffM-ir),  a 

from  pott,  behind.  J    In  m  direction  ^m  be 
hind  tqri.»rd:  r '— 


L<4a't«- 


.     idKitaWuin(whlchK«X]    A 
balconr  (aclng  the  laa. 

Auto-Matnnf  (ui-tfr*tatar>,  «    m  /«■!. 

■  imaU  IntranchmsDt  or  work  tanned  of 
HlludM  or  uoki  of  mrth. 

^to-atomaoh  (Bn't«-itnni-nkX  n.  [Fntli 
antt.  baton,  and  ilnmacli  ]  A  cavitr  irhlch 
l«ad»  Into  tba  ■lomach,  u  Iha  crop  In  birds. 

lllt»4aipla(ui'ti.tem pi), n,  [PrefliooK. 
batora.  uid  lemela.]  In  uiclent  cbnrchei 
the  put  now  cdlad  the  ns>a :  called  alao 

AntftVoTIlalL  (an-l 
befofo,  and  vrrUt, 
placement  of  tbe  n' 
IB  tamed  toward 
flee  la  towanta  thr 

JblteT9rtt(«ii't*-»*rt] 


^IBI..  to  tDTn.  I  mi 
ii,lnThlchUietnndi 
pabei,  wbllat  It*  or 


to  bow,]    An  eplUiet  appUed  to  a  medlslnB 
Bead  to  oheck  bBmorrhaoe. 
IntbeUoiKant-hi'U-onXn.    pi  AnthsUa 

(ant-bell-a).  [Or.  ami,  oppoilie  to,  and 
hilia,  the  tun.]  A  lamiDoas  ring,  orrlnga, 
Man  by  an  obterrer.  oHpedally  la  alpme 
and  polar  reelona,  around  the  ah^ow  of 
hla  bead,  projected  on  a  cloud  or  foR  bank, 

□r  tettisB.  It  ^ne  to  tbe  dlOisctian  of 
light 

A&UwllX  (ant^e-llks).  n.  [Qr  anti.  oppo- 
■Ite  to,  and  htlix.  a  iplnl]  An  emtDBnce 
on  the  cartllagB  of  the  e ' ' 


helli.  and  ci 

^, .ta  lipper  part,  of  two  rlri^ 

'bich  anile  ai  tbey  dnoend,  Uie  Innei  a 


which  1 

cnlai  rldgo  ot  the  eil 
jAUt^muithlc,  <  Ant 


,Afrtiiiii^i^i^^^i^  AnthAlmintlc 


Inthsm  (an'themx  »-    (O  >. 

A.  Sal.  oftt^m,  an  autbeni 

Pi.  antifcna,  antifona,  L,L 

troni  Or.  antiph6no7t,  an 

an^tjjAanor,  toaodlng  aoalnbi.  it  hiwttibwjj 

— anCi,  B^calnftt.  and  jr/idn^.Hjond,  the  voice 

A  bjQin  Bang  In  alternate  parta:  In  moden 

uat^.  a  lacnid  tnna  or  place  of  mualc  ae 


(Or,  from 
aeiiea  uaad  in  Qnek  and  Boman 
luejanckle.    It 


ante&iB  and  trjeaea  inarebltaetora.Mid  fr 
laterlor  decontloD :  alaa  for  the  palnta 
deooratlon  of  OctUe  Tasei,  and  tor  the  boi 
den  ot  dieaaea  Tbe  »o-oalIed  honeyinckl 
la  alMraatsd  seosralli  vilb  aome  othe 
AatbeinlB  (an'the-mli),  n.  IGr.  .from  anlha 

Compwltie.  tub-order  OorjmhU'ena.  A.Ci 
tvia  la  the  may-weed  or  atlnklo^  ch  amomlb 
A-  nobUit  is  the  common  chamomile.  f'>aD 
In  paiturea  in  England.  The  How 
talua  bitter  prini^le,  which  haa  to 

AsthunvrlM  (an 


Antbar  (aa'th«r),  n.  lOr.  a 
fromantAoc.aflower.J  In 
part  ot  the tl«mer    '■ '- - 


lOr.  atUliirBt,  tloweiT. 

™paule(bXcom- 
lUa.  each  opening 


by  s  gilt  or  pore  when 

of  a  Tallow  oolonr,  wbii^      „ 
tertniiea  the  OTolea  (a)  bj       \ 
lallliKor  belnc  depodted  on  '^.'^ 
ttoaUniia(ri).  The  anther  la   ' 
geneiBllT  borne  at  Uia  end 
ot  a  ittilk  or  fllimant.  but  It 

nticallT.  It  ft  a  oontnoMd 
toal  wltli  Ita  paienchrma 
converted  into  poUeo,  and  IM 
[lered  Qeahy,  and 


Autber-dast  (an'thtr-dnat).  n.    The  dnat  or 

Antherlcumlan-ther'l-kum),  n.    [From  Or. 

aapbodel.  from  tmrjiot.  a  flower.]  A  larn 
genoa  of  plants,  nat.  onler  Lillacett,  wlitb 
racemes  or  panicles  of  white  fiowera  The 
Oowen  ot  i.  J^iruMm.  the  at  Bmno'a 
Illy,  are  aweet-tcented.  and  have  a  dark 
green  epot  on  each  segment 
AntherU  (an'th«r-ld),  n.    Same  aa  AntStr- 

AntlWrtfllan  (aa-thir-Wl-an),  a.  In  but  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  antberldlom ;  as,  ati- 
lieridian  eMi. 

Anttaaridlnm  (an-th«r-ld'l-um).  n.  pi.  An- 
thaildlACan-tbtr-ld'i-^  LA  aeo-Latindlm. 
from  E.  oiuAsr,  and  1^,  tidos,  form.]  In 
boL  the  organ  in  cryptogamlc  planta  which 

is  very  different  in  Its  nature  and  poaltloD 
In  the  dirTereut  groups 
AlltllMlftn)llB<aii-th6t-ir*r-ua),a.  [Anther. 
and  L /am,  to  liear.)    In  fcoC  (a)  producing 
anthers,     (b)  Supporting  anthen,  aa  tbe 


Iharosenoni 


fate,  laijat.  I«ll;       mt,  mat,  btr,       pine,  pin;      nflta,  not,  mbve:       tflbe,  tub,  bull; 


tmij  produced  in  the  aotherldlnm 
Bogama  by  which  the  female  organa 


AKIHOPHOBE 


ai-thft-als),  n.    rOr.tr. 


ID  a  Dower.     Gray. 
«nt.ht^TiTia  (an-uii'a-rin),  n,     SeaAimAit- 

Ant-Hni,  Ant-UDoCk  (ant-hll.  ant?ill-ck). 


ant(Teimit«)ar 


e.  In  iTDplcal  cll- 
Bpeclee  of  the  while 
itfeetblgb.lDthe 

height  and  number  aometlmea  appear  at  a 
diatance  tike  a  small  vUlage.  See  TKUUn. 
*"th*"*  (an'thin),  a.    [Qr.  anUnt  a  tlowar.  | 


[Or.* 


(Or. 


pbaglde.  o 


of  InfloraacencsB  adherine  to  each  other,  aa 
the  flr-oona.  pbia-apple,  ifee. 
*— '— ^ — l<anthl^*^.Ta),lt.   (Or  atUJUt. 
lelMw4,todeIl^tia.)  Aoenna 
1  Inaeaaoital  blida.  Itml^  Mell- 

„ _.  honev-Bocheia     A.  mauwrw. 

—  Imih  wattlH-blrd.  la  foond  wbenvar 
then  an  bankalas.  In  New  Sooth  Wala. 
South  Auatnlla,  and  TatnuDla.  Ila  oolaa 
anharahandpecnllar.  reaemblingtheioond 
made  by  a  penan  mmltlng.  whaiica  Ita 
local  name,  Otogitamtt.  It  t»da  on  tbe 
blowooiB  of  tbe  hankalaa 
Anthocyanln,  AnthiNTBiiliiB  (an-tho-^- 
ao-ln),  n.  [Or.  anlAsi.  a  Sower,  and  tirwBH. 
blue.]  Tbe  blue  colouiisg  matter  ol  pUnta. 
See  Ctarui. 

like  Bowaia,  IdU  ot  Hawen-antks*.  a  flower. 


Howar,  and  litAut. 


Ing  to  anthdIogT:  coniisting  of  beaatlfn] 
eitiacta.  etpecUlljr  from  the  poela 
AuttLDloinr  (an-thol'o-ji).  n.  [Gi.  anlAoJaoiri. 
tram  nnuolwof.  Ilower-gatharing— anuoi. 
a  flower,  and  loo,  to  gather.  Anlkatooi^ 
were  cotlectlons  of  amaU  OrHk  poems. 
picked  out  and  made  np,  aa  II  wen.  Into  • 
noaegar.]  1.  A  diacoune  on  flowers.  [BaiK  | 
2.  A  collection  o(  Rowera:  a  garlBDd,  [Rara.  | 
S.  A  oollectlcn  of  beautlfol  |n  1114111  from 
aathon:  a  collection  ot  poeou  or  eplgnma. 
particularly  a  oollecUon  of  such  short 
poetloal  pleo  ... 


if  dlHereut  Orwk  or  ijUlu  aothora.— i 


t  Oi.  I 


a  dcTOIiaaal 


AnthOlrtll  (an-tboVl-stsln.  [Gr.  anUs*. 
a  flower,  and  lytU,  a  breaking  up.]  In  bat. 
the  ntrograde  change  of  the  parte  of  a 

or  len  complel^  Into  petals,  at  UupMala 

Astbonuuita  (aD-tba-ma'Bi-a),  k.  [Or.  ■»- 
Uei,  a  flower,  and  nuRU,  madneia.}  An 
eiInTB(ant  tondnaa  for  cntloiis  flowera 

AntboniylkCaB-tiia-ml'l-a).  w  [Dt  orUh. 
a  flower,  and  «vu.  a  fly.  ]  A  genua  of  fltes. 
Including  the  cabtnge.  potato,  tunilp.  beclk 
and  lettnoa  fly. 

AnthomriidM  (an-lbo-mlil'd«).  n.  ft  [Or. 
anam,  a  flower,  and  •nvtit.  totHurtDor.i  A 
dlvldon  of  the  Uuaddie  {flies),  oompoaed  ot 
■pades  having  the  appaar>nc«  of  oommon 
tliea  The  wings  an  vibntUa,  tbe  li«s  ot 
moderate  else,  and  tbe  abdooKii  cvmpcaid 

^tllDIur^  Fin  (an'ld-nli  Hr).  M.  Ham  aa 
SaitU  Anihann'i  Fir*. 

AntliophOTtt,  AnttLOpbonuD  (an'ttio-tAr. 
an-thoTo-rum),  n.  (ttt.  aniMm.  a  flower, 
and  pKtnin,  to  bear.]  In  boL  a  calumnar 
proceasarlaliigfreni  tbe  bottom  of  thecalTT. 
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ABlbOMrIllle(Mithorfl-UXn.  \L.L.anauh 
pkfUumk,  ft  okive.  from  Or.  anthos. «  flower, 
sad  fkplUm,  ft  lokt  From  its  colour.  ]  A 
eluTv-brown  Tftrietj  of  hornblende,  occur- 
rmy  tn  nrftottng  coliuimAr  aggregfttet;  tre- 

Allhopliyllttle  (ftn-thofni-Unk).  a.  Per> 
taimnf  to  ftottaophyUite,  or  containing  it 
Alrthflirlim,  Anuiorlimiis  (ftn'thor-izm, 
a»4h4>ru'roa»).  n.  (Or  anthorumoa—anti, 
oKHMttt.  «nd  korintum,  ft  mftridng  out,  a 
ddUition.  from  hong,  m  bouncUuy.]  In  rh€t 
A  4<«crtpUon  or  deflnitlon  contnuy  to  thftt 
which  is  giwn  by  the  ftdrerse  party. 
iBthOildarlte  (ftntho-iid'AMtX  ft  [Or. 
•mtkot,  a  flower,  ftnd  tidiriti$,  of  iron.]  A 
Bftttw  lilkata  of  iron,  of  ftn  oohreooft^Tellow 
coliHir  Inclining  to  yellowiah-brown,  having 
ft  flbroot  radiated  fttnictttre,  ftnd  found  ftt 
AfttuQio  Pereira,  in  Hinas  Oeraea,  BrazU. 
AltllOtaJCli  (an-tho-taks^),  n.  [Or.  anihoa, 
a  flower,  and  taxit,  order.]  In  boL  the  ar- 
nntfnnent  of  flowers  on  the  axis  of  growth. 
Cftlfed  also  In/Unreaeenee. 

k9%tmnntUtn,  ATithoTanttilnn  (an-tho- 

lao'thln).  n.  [Or.  antkot^  a  flower,  and 
MAlAof.  yellow.]  The  yellow oolooring  mat- 
ter uf  pUnts;  zanihin  (which  see), 

AlllllOZUltlram  (ftn-tho-zftn'thum),  n.  [Or. 
aauktm,  ft  flower,  ftnd  tanthot,  yellow.]  A 
gunfts  of  grasaes  the  flowers  of  which  have 
only  two  stamens.  A.  odoratum  is  well 
known  to  farmers  under  the  name  of  sweet 
Tsmal-graas  or  n>rin^-grasft  The  peculiar 
oitoar  of  new  hay  is  chiefly  due  to  its  presrace. 
See  vSpuxo-o&ASS. 

ABtlloaila(an-tho-si'8i-a),fL  [Qr.  anthos, 
ft  fltiwtr.  and  ao^.  to  live.  ]  In  hot  the  process 
of  the  leares  of  a  plant  assuming  the  appear- 
•BC*  of  petals. 

AntllOW  (an-tho-td'aX  n.  pi  [Or.  antho$,  a 
flower,  ana  tihm,  a  liTUg  creature.]  A  term 
(ionnerty  used  to  embrace  such  flower-like 
animals  as  are  now  generally  classed  among 
the  Actinotoa  (which  see). 

AnttuiUto  (an-tho-cOlk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Anthoao^ 

lBihXMnM(an'thra-BenXn.  [SeeAMTHRA- 
TTB.)  Paranaphthalinit  (whkh  saeX  See 
also  ALOUUtivm 

AltllZMtftroias  (an-thra-alT^nsX  a.  [Or. 
ontkrmM.  antkrako$^  ooal,  and  L.  fero,  to 
bear.  ]  Yielding  anthracite:  applied  to  geo- 
igglcal  stratiL 

ABtlmdB(aii'tlir»-sin).n.  Sameaa^MtAm- 


..  (an'thrft-sltX  n.  [Or.  anthraa^ 
r,  ft  burning  coftL  ]  Ounce  or  blind 
ooaL  a  non-Utaminoos  coal  of  a  shining 
htttrt,  anproarhlng  to  metallic,  and  which 
im  wtUioat  amoke,  with  a  weak  or  no 
flame,  and  with  intense  heat.  It  consists  ot 
on  an  atrvafe,  90  per  cent  carbon,  3  hydro- 
na,aMlftaahea.  There  are  sereral  varieties 
Down  as  iwflswsn.  riaty,  and  eolunmar.  It 
has  some  of  the  properties  of  coke  or  char- 
eoal  sad,  Uke  that  snbatance,  represents  an 
«stmne  metamorphism  of  coal  under  the 
infloenee  of  heat  or  of  volcanic  disturbance. 
It  tsfovad  tn  BogUnd,Scotland,and  Ireland, 
sad  tn  large  quantities  in  the  United  States. 

AHImctac  (an-thra-dtlkX  a.  Pertaining 
toftBthradte. 

AatlumfltfUW  (•n>thrftk'o-lItX  n.    Same  as 


(an'thrak-oro'et-«r),  n, 
{Or  oMUkraz.  antkrakot,  carbon,  and  metront 
sneasors}  An  bistnunent  for  ascertaining 
the  iioantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pnaant  in 
any  cast. 

(aa-tfarak'on-ItX  n.  (Or. 
coaL]  A  variety  of 
ci  a  coal-blaak  lu^^  occurring  at 
KiUusay.  The  bUekneas  is  due  to  the  pre- 
■«o»  ot  MtenMffi  It  gives  off  a  fetid  sul- 
ptefao-Mtominooa  odoor  when  heated,  and 
kt  kence  known  uder  the  popular  name  of 


(an  •  thrak '  6  -  aa  "^  ms).  n. 
(Or.  awlAnaK;  amihrmkta,  coal,  and  satMKie,  a 
UcanLI  A  labyrinthodont  animal,  flnt  found 
la  the  caiboaiferoos  strata  of  the  west  of 
The  bead  measored  18  inches  in 


(an-thrak'o-thfirX  n.    Same 


( an'thni-ko-th«^'ii-am  X 
*  (Or  mmihrmx,  onlArdkac,  a  coal,  and 
tkirmm,  a  beast )  An  extinct  pachyderma- 
toas  mammal,  somewhat  resembliiw  a  hog, 
ftffied  to  thi»  pftbvotheria.  so  named  because 
H  was  at  ftrst  only  found  tn  the  miocene 
Ucaiti^  or  antliracite  of  Tuscany.  It  is  now 
f-«ad  in  lUher  drposltft 


Awthr^y  (an'thraksX  n.  [Or.]  1.  In  med.  a 
cfti-buncle ;  a  malignant  idcer,  with  intense 
burning  sensation.— 2.  An  ancient  name  for 
a  certun  gem ;  carbuncle,  ruby,  or  garnet 
8.  Llthanthrax,  or  pit  or  stone  coal 
AnthrexiilB  (an-thrd'nus).  n.  [Or.  anthrini, 
a  hornet  ]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
family  Dermestidn,  whose  larv»,  especially 
that  of  A.  or  DermeaUi  muteorum^  are  the 
pests  of  our  museums,  on  account  of  their 
ravages  on  specimens  of  dried  animals. 
AntliriflClll  (an-thrialnis),  n.  [L ,  the  name 
of  a  plant  described  by  Pliny  resembling 
ScanouL]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Umbellifene,  with  thin,  finely-divided  leaves 
and  small  white  flowers.  There  are  two 
British  qiecies,  besides  a  third  (A.  eere- 
folium),  now  found  wild,  bnt  originating  in 
an  escape  from  our  gardens,  well  known  as 
a  saUd  and  pot  herb  under  the  name  of 
ffftrden  ohervfl. 

Antbropio  (an-throp'ikX  a.  [Or.  anOaHpot,  a 
man.  ]  Belonging  to  man;  man-like;  sprung 
from  man. 

The  Greeks  in  their  great  age  are  asstuned  to  hare 
been  a  purely  Anran  people.  q>eakiDg  a  language 
doftdy  allied  to  Sanskrit;  yet  their  religion  Is  not 
thatofthe  VedasortlMZendAvesta.  .  .  .  Their 
gods  are  atUkrafiie,  and  belong  to  an  ancestral  wor- 
shipping people.  Q$tan.  Rev. 

AntbropiilUB  (an-thropl-d£),  fi.  pk  [Or.  an- 
tkr6po$,  a  man.]  Hujd^s  name  for  the 
highest  group  of  mammals,  of  which  man  is 
the  only  genus  and  species ;  the  Bimana. 

Anthropoglot  ( an  -  throp  *  6  •  glot  X  n>  [Or. 
anthrOpog,  a  man,  and  ffldtta,  the  tongue.] 
An  animal  which  has  a  tongue  rMembling 
that  of  man,  as  the  parrot 

Anthropography  ( an  -  thr6  -  pog '  ra  •  fl  X  n. 
[Or.  amhrOpoSf  a  man,  and  graphi,  adesorip- 
tiou.  ]  A  description  of  man  or  of  the  human 
race;  more  particularly,  that  branch  of  phy- 
sicalgeography  which  treats  of  the  aetoaldia- 
tribtttionof  the  human  race,  aadistinguished 
by  physical  character,  langnage,instinitiMia» 
and  customs.    See  Ethmoorapht. 

A2ltllTOpoid(an'thriy-poidXa.  [Or.  tmtkr6po9, 
aman,  and eidof,  resemblance.]  Resembling 
man :  specifically  ^H>lied  to  suoh  apes  aamosi 
closely  i^jproach  the  human  race,  aa  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 

The  gorilla  is  now  generally  regnrded  as  the  raoM 
human  of  tho«NMrv!/<rii/apcft    J/.  A.  NiehtUon. 

A2ltliropold0fl(anthr6-poi'd€xXn.  A  genus 
of  grallatorial  birds,  family  Oruidie,  includ- 
ing the  demoiselle,  the  Stanley,  and  crowned 
cranes. 

Antliropolatry  (an-thrO-pol'a-triX  n. 
[Or.  anxhrimon,  a  man,  and  latnia^  service, 
worship.  1  Lit.  the  worship  of  man— a  charge 
brought  by  the  eariy  Chnstians  against  the 
ancient  heathens,  and  retorted  by  the  latter 
on  the  Christians,  on  account  of  their  wondiip 
of  Christ  The  word,however,is  better  known 
from  its  employment  by  the  Apollinarians 
against  the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ 

AntnropoUte  (an-thri/pd-lItX  n.  [Or.  an- 
thrOvoi,  a  man,  and  lithoi,  a  stone.  ]  A  petri- 
faction of  the  human  body  or  skeleton,  or  of 
parts  of  the  body,  by  the  incrusting  action  of 
calcareous  waters,  and  hence  hardly  to  be 
considered  fossil  or  sub-fossil. 

Anthropolocic,  Anthropoloflcal  (an- 
thr^'pd-loj'Hk,  an.thr6'p6-loT'ik-alX  a, 
L  Pertaining  to  anthropology.  ~2.  AccorcUng 
to  human  manner  of  spealong.  '  Anthropo- 
logio  wisdom.'    Kingtuey. 

A2ltlirODOlOgl8t(an-thr6-poro-jistXn.  One 
who  writes  on  or  studies  anthropology. 

AntliropCklOgy  (an-thrO-poro-jiX  n.  [Or. 
anthr6po$,  a  man.  and  io^os,  discourse.]  L  A 
discourse  upon  hnman  nature.  [Sare.]— 
2.  That  manner  of  expression  by  which  the 
inspired  writers  attribute  human  parts  and 
panions  to  Ood.  [Bare. )— S.  The  science  of 
man  and  mankind,  including  the  study  of 
man's  place  in  nature,  that  is,  of  the  measure 
of  his  agreement  with  and  divergence  from 
other  animals;  of  his  physical  structure  and 
psychological  nature,  together  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  act  and  react  on  each 
other;  of  the  various  tribes  of  men ,  determin- 
ing how  these  may  have  been  produced  or 
modified  by  external  conditions,  and  conse- 
quentiy  taking  account  also  of  the  advance 
or  retrogression  of  the  human  race.  Anthro- 
pology is  thus  much  more  extensive  in  its 
scope  than  ethnology,  which  concerns  itself 
only  with  the  last  of  these  branches.  It  puts 
under  contribution  all  sciences  which  have 
man  for  their  object^  archaeoloOT.compara- 
tive  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology,  clima- 


tology, Ac  By  some  anthropologr  has  been 
divided  as  follows  :—(a)ZooloffieaianthropO' 
logy, Mfhich  investigates  man's  relations  to  tiie 
brute  creation;  (p)  Deteriptite  anthropology 
or  ethnology,  describinff  the  divisions  and 
oroups  of  mankind ;  (e)  General  amthropo- 
logy,  or,  as  M.  Broca  caUs  it,  the '  biologor  of 
the  human  race.'  This  last  is  anthropology 
proper. 

Antnropomancy  (an-thrOt>o-man-siX  n. 
[Or.  anthr(>pos,  a  man,  and  manieia,  divina- 
tion. ]  Divination  by  inspecting  the  entrails 
of  a  human  being. 

Anthropomett7(an-thr5-pom'et-ri).n.  [Or. 
anthrCpoe,  a  man,  and  metron,  measure.] 
The  measurement  of  the  human  body. 

Antbropomorphlo  (an'thr6-pd-mor^fik),  ck 
L  B«laung  to  or  characterized  by  anthroi>o- 
morphism;  as,  anthrovomorphie  conceptions 
of  Deity. —2.  Besembling  man;  ^preach- 
ing man  in  type;  anthropoid;  as,  anthropo- 
morphic Bpw. 

Antbropomorpliiflni  (an-thrO'pd-morf''- 
izmX  n.  [Or.  a/tUhrdpoe,  a  man,  and  mor- 
phi,  form.]  1.  The  representation  or  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  under  a  human  form, 
or  with  human  attributes  and  ailections. 
Anthropomorphism  is  founded  in  the  natu- 
ral inaptitude  of  the  human  mind  for  con- 
ceiving spiritual  things  except  through  sen- 
suous images,and  in  its  consequent  tendency 
to  accept  such  expressions  as  those  of  Scrip- 
ture when  it  speaks  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and 
the  hand  of  Ood,  of  his  seeing  and  hearing 
of  his  remembering  and  forgetting,  of  his 
making  man  in  his  own  image,  Ac.,  in  a  too 
literal  sense. 

Although  MOton  was  undoubtedly  a  high  Arlan  hi 
histmature  life,  he  does,  in  the  necessity  of  poetry, 
^e  a  greater  objectivitjr  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
man  he  would  have  justified  in  argunienL  He  was 
wise  in  adopting  the  strong  antkrofom^rpktsm  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  aX  once.  CpurUlge. 

2.  The  doctrine  which  attributes  to  animala 

mental  faculties  of  the  same  nature  as  those 

of  man,  though  much  lower  in  deoree: 

strictiv  called  bioloaieal  anthropomorpHitm, 

to  distinguish  it  from  anthropomorphism 

proper,  or  theologieal  anthropomorphism^ 

See  extract 

Descartes  .  .  .  deserted  the  oid  modemte  riew 
which  affirmed  that  between  the  higfceat  psychical 

Kwers  of  man  and  brutes  there  is  a  cenmfa  natural 
eness  and  analogy,  and  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that 
anbnals  are  nothing  but  wonderAiUy  complex  ma- 
chines—an error  naturally  resulting  ui  the  oppoeite 
one  now  so  prevalent— the  error,  namely,  that  thera 
is  a  substantial  identity  between  the  bntte  soul  and 
the  soul  of  maxt—tiehgicml  anthropomorphism. 

St.  Gtorgeiiivari. 

AnthropomorpblBt  (an-thrd'pd-morflst), 
n.    An  anthropomorphite  (which  see). 

Antbropomorphite  (an-thrd'pd-morrltXn. 
One  who  believes  that  the  Supreme  Beings 
exists  in  human  form  with  human  attributes 
and  passions :  speclficallv  i4>plied  to  one  of 
a  sect  of  ancient  heretics  who  held  such 
views. 

Though  few  orofess  themselves  anthropommrphitet, 
yet  we  may  find  many  among  the  ignorant  of  that 
opinion.  Locke. 

Anthropomorpliite  (an-thrO'pd-morfltXa. 
Belating  to  anthropomorphism. 

Antliropomoipblilc,  Anthropomorphl- 
tloal  ran-thr6'p6-morf-it''ik.  an-thr<rp6< 
morf-it^'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  anthropo- 
mcMphism. 

AntnropomorpbltiBm  (an-thrO'pd-moTf'it- 
izmX  n.  Hie  doctrines  of  anuiropomor- 
phites. 

ABtliroiMnnoirplumfl  (an-thrO^pd-moif' usX 
a.  Having  the  figure  of  or  resemblance  to 
a  man;  as,  an  antkropomofrp^ktms  plant 

Anthropopathloal  (an.thrd'p6.patii''ik-aix 
a.    Subject  to  human  passions. 

A&tliropopftUilcally  (an-ttir6'p6-path''ik. 
al-liX  adv.  In  an  anthropopathical  man- 
ner. 

Aiithropopat.h1iTn,  Anthropopaihy  (an- 
thrd-pop'ath-ixm,  an-thr6-pop'a-thiX  n.  [Or. 
anthrdpos,  a  man,  and  pathos,  passioa] 
l.t  The  affections  or  passions  of  man ;  sen- 
sibility of  man.— 2.  The  ascription  of  human 
passions  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  its  recoil  from  the  gross  mtthropopttthy  of  the 
vulgar  notions,  it  falb  bito  the  vacuum  of  absohrte 
apatl^.  Harr. 

Antliropo^liagi  (an-thr<>-pof'a-jiX  n.  pi 

human 


[Or.  anthnpos,  a  man,  and  nhagd,  to  eat.  ] 
Man-eaters;  cannibals;  men  that  eat  hi 


flesh. 

The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
ThtrafUhropcpharL  Sha*. 

Anthropophagioal  (an-thrd'p6-f a]1k-al),a. 
delating  to  cannibalism. 
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Antliropopliagllllail  (*n-thrd'p6-fa-Jiu"i- 

an),  n.    A  cannibal;  one  who  eats  human 

flesh.    [Ladicroos.] 

He'll  speak  like  aa  anihrv/cfM^^tian  unto  thee. 

SMaJk. 

Anthropophagite  (an-thr6-pof a-jltx  n.  A 
cannibal. 

Anthropophagoiui  (an-thr6*pof'a-gii8X  a. 
Feeding  on  human  flesh. 

Anthropophagy  (an-thr&-pof  a-Jl).  n.  The 
eating  of  numan  flesh,  or  the  practice  of 
eating  it.  '  The  anthropophagy  of  Diomedes 
his  horse.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

AnthropOBCOpy  (AQ-tlird-poslco-pi),  n.  [Gr. 
antArdpM.aman.  and  «l(op«d,  to  view.]  The 
art  of  discoTering  or  Judging  of  a  man's 
character,  passions,  and  inclinations  from 
the  lineamente  of  his  body. 

AnthropoBOphy  (an-thrO-pos'o-fl),  n.  (Or. 
anthrdpoif  a  man,  and  Mophia,  wisdom.] 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man;  acquaint- 
ance wiu  nutn's  structure  and  functions, 
comprehendinff  anatomy  and  physiolonr. 

Aatnropotomioal  (an'tnr6-pd-tom"ik-u),a. 
Pertaining  to  anthropotomy,  or  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body. 

Anthropotomlst  (an-thr6-pot^6-mist),  n. 
An  anatomist  of  the  human  body.    Owen. 

Anthropotomy  (an-thr6-pofo-nai),  n.  [Or. 
anthrOpoe, a  man,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.]  The 
anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  human  body; 
human  anatomy. 

The  OS  innominatum  is  represented  througrhout  life 
in  most  reptiles  by  three  distinct  bones,  answering  to 
the  iliac,  ischial,  and  pubic  portions  in  aMtkrofctomy. 

Owen. 

Anthnrlmn  (an-th&'ri-umX  n.  (Or.  anthot, 
a  flower,  and  oura,  a  tail]  A  genus  of 
South  American  plants,  nat  order  Aracea, 
flTowing  epiphytically  on  forest  trees.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  on  a  fleshy  spike,  rising 
out  of  a  green  or  coloured  spathe.  They 
are  extensively  cultivated  as  ornamental 
plants  in  our  greenhouses. 

i^thus  (an'thus),  n.  [L..  a  bunting.]  A 
genus  of  insessorial  birds,  allied  to  the 
genus  Alanda  (the  larks);  the  pipits  or  tit- 
larks. There  are  four  species  found  in  the 
British  Islands,  the  Anthue  Riehardi  (or 
Bichard's  pipit).  A.  pnUemii  (the  meadow 
pipit  or  moss-cheeper),  A.  ar6oreiM  (the 
tree-pipit),  and  A.  amtatieut  (the  shore- 
pipitl  llie  meadow-pipit  or  titling  is  the 
species  to  whose  fostering  care  the  young 
cuckoo  is  most  generally  consigned.  See 
Pipit. 

AnthyUlS  (an-thilOis),  n.  (The  Greek  name 
of  an  unascertained  plant  ]  A  genus  of  legu- 
minous plants,  to  which  the  kidney-vetch 
orlady's-flngen(^.  Fuln^raria)  belongs.  It 
is  found  in  dry  soils,  and  was  formerly 
famous  for  stanching  the  blood  of  wounds. 
See  KIDNIY-VITCH. 

i^thypnotic  (ant-hip-not^ikX  a.    [Corrupt 
orthography.]    See  Amtihtpnotic. 
Anthsn^OOhondriao  (ant-hip'6-kon''dri-ak). 

SeeANTIHYPOCHOKDRIAC. 

Anthypophora(*nt-hi-pof'o-ra>  SeeANTi- 

HTPOPHORA. 

Anthyvterlo  (ant-his-te'rik).    See  Amtihy- 

STBRIC 

Antl-  (an'ti).  (See  Aim.]  A  Greek  prepo- 
sition preflxed  to  many  words,  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Greek  origin,  and  signifying 
over  against,  opposite,  adverse,  hostile,  in 
place  of,  equal  to,  like,  in  response  to,  as 
anticlinal,  antichristian,  anttgraph,  anti- 
phony. 

AnttaboUtionlat  (an'ti-ab-^U^'shon-istX  n. 
[Or.  anti,  opposed  to,  and  £.  abolUionitt.] 
Chie  who  opposes  abolition;  speciflcallv,  one 
who  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Antl-add  (an'ti-asldX  n.  and  a.  See  Ant- 
acid. 

Antiadet  (an-tf  ad-&),  n.  pi.  (Or.,  from  an- 
tioi,  opposite.]    The  tonuls. 

AntlamtlB  (an-tl'a-di''tiBX  n.  [Gr.  antiadee, 
the  tonsils,  and  term,  itu,  denoting  inflam- 
mation. ]    Inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Antlaphro<llaiac(an-ti-arroKiiz''i-ak).  See 

ANTAPHR0DI8IAC. 

Antlar  (an'ti-Ar),  n.  [Javanese.]  The  milky 
iuice  which  exudes  from  wounds  made  in 
the  upas-tree,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
acrid  and  virulent  v^^table  poisons.  It  acts 
on  the  nervous  sjrstem,  paralyzing  the  heart, 
and  infallibly  causes  death  when  Introduced 
even  in  snum  quantity  into  a  wound. 

Antlarln,  Anuarlno  (an-ti'ar-inx  n.   (C^ 

HmO>-|-2  Hs  0. )    The  active  principle  of  an- 
tiar,  the  upas-poison.    See  Antiar. 
AntlarlS  (an-ti-4r'is),  n.    [From  antiar.] 
The  genus  of  Artocanwcen  to  which  the 
famous  upas-tree  (A.  toxicaria)  belongs. 


Antlarlstocrat  (an'ti-a-ris''to-kratX  n.  [Gr. 
anti,  opposed  to,  and  E.  arietoerat]  One 
opposed  to  aristocracy  or  aristocrata 

Anuarlstocrat,  Antiarlstocratic  (an'ti- 
a-ris"to-krat.  an'ti-a-ris'to-kraf'ikX  a.  Op- 
posed to  aristocracy  or  aristocrats.  'The 
Are  of  antiarittocrat  eloquence.'    Carlyle. 

AntiarthxltlC  (au'ti-IU--thrit''ikX  a.  [See 
Ahtabthritic.]  Efllcacious  against  the 
gout. 

Antiasthmatic  (an'ti-ast-maf 'ik),  n.  A  re- 
medy for  the  asthma    See  Aktasthmatio. 

Anti-attrition  (an'ti-at-tri"shon),  n.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  E.  attrition  (which  see>] 
A  general  name  for  any  oily  compound,  as 
of  oil  or  grease  and  plumbago,  applied  to 
machinery  to  obviate  or  lessen  the  effects 
of  friction.   Called  also  Antifriction  Qreaee. 

i^Ubahylonlanism  (an'ti-bab'i-ld^ni-an- 
izm),  n.  Denunciation  of  the  Churdi  of 
Borne  as  being  the  Whore  of  Babylon  of 
Scripture. 

Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom, 

And  loud-lung'd  aMtibabyloHianisms.     Tennyson. 

AntthacehlOB  (an-ti-bakld-us),  n.  [Or.  anti, 
opposed  to,  and  bakeheiot,  a  foot  of  one  short 
and  two  long  syllablea  See  Baoobius.]  In 
proi.  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  two  first 
long  and  the  last  short,  as  &roblr6:  opposed 
to  the  baechiru,  in  which  the  first  syllable 
is  short,  and  the  two  last  long. 

AntlhaBllioan  (an'ti-ba-zin.kanX  a.  [Gr. 
anti,  opposed  to,  and  \H^ilN>*,  royal]  Op- 
posed to  royal  state  and  magnificence. 

AntihllioiUl  (an-ti-bU'yusX  a.  [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  E.  Mliottf.]  Counteractive  of 
bilious  complainta 

Antlbrachlal  (an-ti-brftld-alX  a.  [L.  anfi- 
brachium  for  antehraehium,  Uie  forearm- 
ante,  before,  and  hrachium,  the  arm.  ]  Per- 
taining to  the  foreann.  More  properly 
written  Antebrachial. 

Antlhurgher  (an-ti-b^rg'drX  n.  (Gr.  anti^ 
opposed  to,  and  E.  Burgher,  a  seceder  who 
approved  of  the  burgess  oath.]  A  member 
of  one  of  the  two  sections  into  which  the 
Scotch  Secession  Church  was  split  in  1747, 
by  a  controversy  on  the  lawfmness  of  ac- 
cepting a  clause  in  the  oath  required  to  be 
taken  by  buxsesses  declaratory  of  'their 
profession  and  allowance  of  the  true  reli- 
gion professed  within  the  realm  and  author- 
ued  bv  the  laws  thereof. '  The  Antlburghers 
denied  that  this  oath  could  be  taken  consis- 
tently with  the  principles  of  the  church, 
while  the  Burghers  afllrmed  its  compatibi- 
lity. The  result  was  that  the  church  was 
rent  in  two,  each  section  establishing  a 
communion  of  its  own.  They  coalesced  in 
1820  into  the  United  Associate  Synod. 

Antic  (an'tikX  a.  [A  form  of  antique,  L.  an- 
Hquue,  ancient  The  modem  sense  of  this 
word  is  derived  from  the  grotesque  figures 
seen  in  the  antique  sculpture  of  the  middle 
agea  See  Antique.]  l.t  Old  'Lords  of 
antie  fame.'  Phaer.—%  Odd;  fanciful;  gro- 
tes<^ue;  fantastic;  as,  antic  tricka  'The 
antie  postures  of  a  merry-andrew. '  Addieon. 
Si>eciflcally— S.  In  painting  and  seuto.  irre- 
gular in  combination  or  fancy;  of  heteroffe- 
neous  character,  as  the  fantastical  combi- 
nation of  the  human  form  with  those  of 
foliage,  birds,  beasts,  ^.,  so  as  to  form  a 
composite  or  interblended  figure,  wherein 
the  one  form  passes  into  and  becomes 
merged  in  the  ower.    Fairholt 

Antlo  (an'tikX  n.  l.t  A  buffoon  or  merry- 
andrew ;  one  that  practises  odd  gesticula- 
tions. 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  rontain  ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world.     SMaJk. 

2.  Grotesque  or  fantastic  figure.  '  Old  father 
antic,  the  law.'  Shak.—Z.  A  piece  of  mum- 
mery; an  antimask ;  a  ridiculous  interlude. 

Performed  by  kniffhts  and  ladies  of  his  court 
In  nature  of  an  antic.  Ford. 

We  cannot  feaut  your  eyes  with  masks  and  revels 
Or  courtly  antics.  Btau.  &-  Ft. 

4.  An  absurd  or  ridiculous  gesture ;  an  odd 
gesticulation;  a  piece  of  buffoonery;  a  caper. 

5.  In  arch,  a  fanciful  figure  used  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  building,  as  a  griflto,  a  sphinx,  a 
centaur,  Ac ;  also,  a  natural  ornament 
placed  in  an  unnatural  situation,  as  a  cary- 
aUd. 

a  work  of  rich  entail,  and  curious  mold. 

Woven  with  anticJks,  and  wild  imagery.  S/enstr. 

6.t  An  antique. 

AntlCt  (an'tik).  v.  t  To  make  antic;  to  make 
appear  like  a  buffoon. 

The  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
W  nticJkeii  us  all.  SAaJt. 

AntlcachectiO  (an'tika-kek''tik),  a.    [Or. 


afUi,  against,  and  kachektie,  of  an  ill  habit 
of  body. ]  Efllcacious  against  cachexia;  cur- 
ing or  tending  to  cure  an  ill  habit  of  the 
constitution. 

Antloal  (an-tl1calX  a.    Same  as  Antieotu. 

AntloaralTim(an-ti.kIi^di-umXf».  [Gr.anfi. 
opposite  to,  and  irardta,  the  heart.  ]  The 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast  or  epi- 
gastrium. Called  also  Scrobieultie  Ccrdie,  or 
commonly,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

AnticamiTOrouB  (an'ti-kikr-niv^6-ms),  a. 
[Gr.  anti,  against,  and  £.  oamivoroue.  ]  Op- 
posed to  feeding  on  fiesh;  vegetarian. 

Anticatarrhal  ( an'tika-tiu'al X  a.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  katarrhooe,  a  catanii.] 
Efficacious  against  catarrh. 

Antlcansodio^  Antioansotic(an'ti-k«-«Kr- 
ik,  an'ti-k»-sorikX  a.  [Or.  anti,  against, 
and  kaueoe.  a  burning  fever.  ]  Efficacioua 
against  an  infiammatoiy  fever. 

Anti-ehamher  (an'ti-ch&m-b6rX  n.  See 
Ahtb-ohambsr. 

AntiChelr  (an'ti  kirX  n.  [Gr.  anti,  opposed 
to,  and  eheir,  the  hand]  The  thumb,  as 
opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  hand.    (Bare.) 

Antichlor  (an'tt-kldr),  n.  [Gr.  anti,  against, 
and  chlorine  (which  seel]  A  bleacher's 
term  for  the  reagents  employed  to  remove, 
or  neutralize  the  effecte  of,  the  free  chlorine 
left  in  cotton,  linen,  or  paper  which  has 
been  bleached  by  means  of  alkaline  hvpo- 
ohlorites,  as  chloride  of  lime,  Ac.,  which 
gradually  rot  the  gooda  The  neutral  and 
acid  sulphites  of  sodium  were  first  used,  but 
these  are  now  superseded  by  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, which  is  both  cheaper  and  more 
i  eflicacioua  lliis  antichlor  forms,  with  the 
chlorine  in  the  cloth,  Ac,  sulphate  and 
chlorate  of  sodium,  which  are  easily  removed 
by  washing. 

Antichlorutic  (an'ti-kl6r-ist^ikX  a.  Of  or 
I>ertaining  to  an  antichlor. 

AntiChrifft(an'ti-krist),n.  [Gr.  anti.  against, 
and  Chritt  ]  An  opponent  of  Christ;  a  person 
or  power  antagonistic  to  Christ 

As  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  sbaU  coae.  cren 
now  tnere  are  many  antichrists.  ...  He  is  anti- 
christ that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

I  Jb.  iL  it.  ««. 

AntlChrl8tian(an-ti-kris'tyanXa.  Opposite 
to  or  opposing  the  Christian  religion. 

Antichrlatlan  (an-ti-kris'tyanX  n.  One  op- 
posed to  the  Christian  religion. 

Antldirlstlaniam,  AnticnrlBtlanttj  (an- 
ti-kris'tyan-izm,  an-Ukris'ti-an't-tiXn.  Op- 
position or  contrariety  to  Christianity. 

Have  we  not  seen  manv  whose  opteioos  have  is»> 
tened  npoo  one  another  the  brand  of  antidtrtstian- 


ismt 


Dr.  H.  M0rt. 


4iitlrthrl«fc<ftw<«<i  ( an-ti-kristyan-iz X  vt- 
pret  &  pp.  antiehrietianized;  ppr.  anttehri^- 
Uanizing.  To  seduce  trcmi  ChrisUani^. 
[Bare.] 

Antlohronioal  (an-tl-kronlk-alX  a.  [Gr 
anti,  against,  ana  cAronof,  time.]  Deviating 
from  the  proper  order  of  time;  erroneously 
dated.    [Rare.] 

Antiohronlcauy  (an-tl-kronlk-al-liX  «^r- 
In  an  antichronical  manner.    [Bare.] 

Antldironl8m(an*tik'ron-izmXn.  [Gr.  on/*; 
opposed  to,  and  chronoe,  time.  ]  Deviation 
from  the  true  order  of  time ;  anachronism. 
[Bare.] 

Our  chronologies  arc  by  transcribinp.  iatnpolatioB. 
mbprinting',  and  creeping  in  of  antickramisms.  oo« 
ancf  then  strangely  disordered.  Stimtn. 

Antiohthon  (an-tik'th6nX  ^  (Or.  anti, 
against,  and  chthDn,  the  earth.]  An  inha- 
bitant of  an  opposite  hemisphere. 

AntldlMint  (an-tis'i-pantX  a.  1.  Anticipat- 
ing; antidpative.  'Wakening  guilt  antiei- 
pani  of  heU.'  Southey.^t.  In  med,  appUed 
to  periodic  diseases,  each  of  whose  aitacka 
recurs  at  an  eariier  period  than  the  preced- 
ing. 

Anndpate  (an-tisl-p&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  •»- 
tieipated;  ppr.  antwipatMMf.  [L.  antie^ 
for  ant«cipo,  to  take  beforehand — ante,  be> 
fore,  and  eapio,  to  take.]  1.  To  be  before 
in  doing  something ;  to  take  acticHi  before, 
to  prevent  or  preclude  bj  prior  action.  *  To 
antieipote  and  prevent  the  duke's  purpose  ' 

HalL 
Time,  thou  «NMn^/'jr  my  dread  exploits.    Shm^. 

2.  To  take  or  enter  on  before  the  proper 
time ;  to  precipitate,  as  an  action  or  event; 
to  hiury  onwutls ;  as,  the  advocate  has  an- 
ticipated that  part  of  his  argument 

But  the  might  of  England  Susbed 

To  antict^tt  the  scene. 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  raabcd 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

CampMl 

8.  To  realize  beforehand;  to  foretaste  or 
foresee;  to  have  a  view  or  impression  «^ 


Fate,  f^,  fat,  f|>ll;       me.  met,  h6r:       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  b^ll;       oil,  pound;      (i,  Sc.  abtme;       y,  Sc  %t% 
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lirfnrvhaiid ;  to  look  funrarci  to ;  to  expect; 
M  IiMverafUMi^polcdtiichAdiBaster;toait- 
Uctpat0  tha'pIeMOTMof  an  eatertainment 

Whyihouklire 
AntKtfimlf  oor  Borrowst     Sir  y.  DenAam. 

t  vovM  aoc  anttct^u*  the  relish  of  any  h«ppine«s. 
wm  (nl  the  vctf  bt  M  may  muery,  before  It  actually 
•rtttn.  A44tfaH 

4 1  To  occupy  the  attention  of  before  the 

proper  Uuml    *I  shall  not  antieipaU  the 

leader  with  farther  description!  of  this 

tod'   Swift 
AattdMite  (an-tii'i-pit),  v.i    To  treat  of 

■ooMtalng.  a»  iu  a  narratiTe,  before  the 

ifftnMV  thne. 
ibttctMtadly, t  Antlflipatftlyt  (antii'i. 

^U^W,  an^Wi-p4t<UX  <u(o.    By  antioipa- 

tloo. 

It  nay  well  be  deemed  a  linpilar  mark  of  favour 
thai  our  Lord  did  mtend  to  bettow  upon  all  pastor*, 
that  he  dMt  mmtrnfaMy  promise  to  Peter.    Barrow. 

AltldMtlllC  (an-tls'l-p&t-ing).  a.  Taking 
m  aotJcipatlon:  forestalling;  specifically,  in 
■MiL  a  term  applied  to  certain  phenomena 
occnrriny  in  the  human  body  before  their 
mrtomary  period,  as  the  catamenia,  or  the 
paroxysm  of  ague,  ^tc 

iUttlrtpatton  (an-tis'i.p&''shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  Ming  before  another  in  doing  some- 
thing; the  act  of  taking  up,  placing,  or  con- 
dderlng  something  beforehand  or  before 
the  proper  time  in  natural  order ;  preven- 
tion by  prior  action. 

So  than  By  mfMctfmtt0m  prereitt  yoor  discovery. 

Shot. 
t  f orvtaate ;  realisation  beforehand ;  pre- 
rions  view  or  iropretsicm  of  what  is  to  hai>- 
pni  afterward ;  as,  the  antieipation  of  the 
joym  of  beaTea. 

The  rtwbaance  of  past,  or  the  mnticipatitH  of 
ftaarc  p>od  or  evU.  cooid  gire  me  neither  pleasure 
•w^MH.  BmUit. 

1  riTTions  notion:  preconceived  opinion, 
prodncod  In  the  mind  befbre  the  truth  is 
known;  sUghi  previous  impression. 

What  natioa  is  there,  that  wi^out  any  teaching. 
hare  oec  a  kind  of  mMt»ciftM0m,  or  preconceived 
•MWB  of  s  Deity  r  Dtrkam. 

Maay  sea  fiv«  themadves  op  to  the  irst  anHci^- 
IW«r  of  their  mads.  Ucke, 

4  In  mfd.  the  occurrence  in  the  human 
body  of  any  phenomenon,  morbid  or  natural, 
before  the  usual  time.— &.  In  miwie,  the  in- 
tiodocUon  into  a  chord  oi  one  or  more  of 
the  component  notes  of  the  chord  which 
follows,  producing  a  passing  discord.  ~^n- 
heipafion  i^  nature,  a  hasty  and  illicit  gen- 
ctaUxation.  aa  opposed  to  a  generalization 
beasd  on  doe  obeervation.  Baean.—BYV. 
Fr»-occapatioo.  preclusion,  foretaste,  pre- 
Ubatioo.  antepast.  preconception,  expecta- 
tloe,  fbrBsighL  forethooghl 
iBttC^tlTe  (an-Usl-paav),  a.  Antlcipat- 
tng  or  tending  to  anticipate;  containing 

lOticfaNUkHL 

A]Mie$iUlTtl7(an-tis1.pit-iv.li).  adv.  By 
aatidpstion.     Sir  7.  Browne. 

Amo^Mor  (an-tisa-p&t-^rx  n.  One  who 
satfdpatea 

Alttcfeatarr  (aa-tls'i-pa-to-ri).  a.  Taking 
bdbre  the  ume;  anticipative.  'Prophecy 
being  an  efU^'jMtorvhiitory.*  Dr.  H.  More. 

iBtklvtam  (an-tirivixm).  n.  (Or.  anti, 
■gainst,  and  L  ctpw,  a  citixen.]  Opposition 
or  bostlBty  to  the  state  or  condition  of  citi- 
anshlp,  or  to  republicanism    [Bare.] 

War  to  htm  wbo  b  ffvflty  of  piottiog.  of  antiettnsm, 
Wr»fcM*.  *c.  CartyU. 

A^MAiitif^  (an-ti-kirmaks).  a  [Or.  anH, 
apiast.  and  iiunox  ]  A  sentence  in  which 
thekleas  first  increase  in  force,  and  then 
tervtnait  in  somethii^  less  important  and 
itriUag:  opposed  to  eluMix.   For  example— 

Ke«t  comea  Dalbouie.  the  froat  jrod  of  war. 

to  Che  Earl  of  Mar.    IVtUUr. 


ABtkltaal(att-ti-kirnal).a.  [Or.an<i.oppo- 
iit^  and  Wted.  to  incline.  ]  Inclining  in  op- 
pome  dlrectlona— ^fUieftfuif  fine,  or  anti- 
eUmU  oois.  In  yeet  the  ridge  of  a  wave-like 


mem 


Unc.    tt,  Sysdinal  Une. 


cmrf%  the  strata  dipping  from  it  on  either 
^de  sa  fmn  the  riiue  of  a  house :  opposed 
Id  ytrifaaL  lUa  line  is  often  extremely 
«Bnl  to  tracing  distarbanoesof  strata  over 
fteoontty 


AnttcUnal  (an-ti-kU'nalX  n.  In  f/eoL  an  an- 
ticlinal line  or  axis. 

Antlclinlc.  AnttcUnieal  (an-tl-kUn'ik,  an- 
ti-klih'ik-aJ).  a.  In  geol.  inclining  in  oppo- 
site directions,  as  strata ;  anticlinal  (which 

SOti). 

Antidy  (an'tik-UX  adv.  In  an  antic  manner; 
with  odd  postures  and  gesticulations ;  with 
fanciful  appearance. 

Go  mntiety,  and  show  an  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangeroos  words. 

Shak. 

Antio-maak  (an'tik-mask),  n.  A  mask  of 
antics;  an  antimaak  (which  see). 

Our  request  is.  we  may  be  admitted,  if  not  for  a 
mask,  for  an  ntttu-mask.  B.  yonson. 

A2ltiCIiemlon(an-tik-n6'mi-on),n.  [Or.  artfi. 
and  knimi,  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  llie  shin- 
bone,  as  opposed  to  the  calf. 

AnUcneM  (an'tik-nes),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  antic;  grotesqueness ; 
oddness,  as  of  appearance.  '  A  port  of  hum- 
oroos  anticMm  in  carriage. '    Ford. 

Antloonstltatlonal  (an-ti-kon'sti-ta'^shon- 
al),  a.  [Or.  an^  opposed  to.  and  £.  eamti- 
(litionM.]  Opposed  to  the  constitution;  un- 
constitutional, '.^nticonsttfufionaf  depend- 
ency of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  on  the 
crown.'    BnHng^xroke. 

Antlcontagioiis  (an'ti-kon-t&'^jusX  a.  [Or. 
anii^  opposed  to.  and  £.  eonto^jrioiM.]  Op- 
posing or  destroying  contagion. 

Antloonyict  (an-ti-kon'vikt),  n.  [Or.  w\ti, 
opposed  to.  and  E.  conxnet.\  One  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  convicts,  as  into  the 
colonies. 

A2Iti-OOnyillliTe(an'tikon-vul''8iv).a.  Effi- 
cacious against  convulsions. 

AnUoor  (an'ti-kor).  n.  [Or.  anti,  opposite, 
and  L.  ear^  the  heart]  A  dangerous  mflam- 
matory  swelling  on  a  horse's  breast  opposite 
the  heart ;  a  sort  of  quinsy. 

Antloomietio  (an'ti-koz-met"ik),  a.  [Or. 
ant\  against,  and  E.  ootr[Mtic,\  Acting 
against,  or  destructive  to  cosmetics. 

I  would  have  him  apply  his  anticosnutie  wash  to 
the  painted  face  of  female  beauty.        Ld.  Lyttlttcn. 

AnUoourt  (an'ti-kdrtX  a.  [Or.  anii,  op- 
posed to.  and  E.  etiurt.\  In  opposition  to 
the  court    'The  umltifiKiurt  party.'    Six  J. 

Antloovrttor  (an-ti-kdrt1-«r),  n.  [Or.  anii, 
against  and  E.  courtier.]'  One  who  opposes 
the  court,  or  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion. 

Antiooai  (an-tHcusV  a.  [L.  antieut,  that  is 
in  front,  from  anU,  before.  1 1n  hot  (a)  placed 
in  front  of  a  flower,  as  the  lip  in  orchids; 
ib)  opening  on  the  side  next  the  pistil:  said 
of  anthers.    Same  as  Jntrorae. 

Anttoroator  (an'ti-krd-&t"«r).  n.  [Or.  anH, 
against,  and  E.  creator.]  1.  One  opposed  to 
the  Creator,  or  to  a  maker.— 2.  A  creator  of 
something  of  no  value. 

Let  him  ask  the  author  of  those  toothless  satires 
who  was  the  maker,  or  rather  the  mnticrMtor  of  that 
universal  foolery.  Mitton. 

Anttonm  (an-tllcumX  ti.  [L.]  In  anc.  artih, 
a  porch  to  a  front  door,  as  distinguished 
from  flH>t(»oiim.  a  porch  to  a  door  in  tne  rear 
of  a  buflding:  also,  in  a  temple,  the  space 
between  the  front  columns  of  the  portico 
and  wall  of  the  cells. 

Antidactyl  (an-ti-dak'tilX  n.  [Or.  ariti,  op- 
posite to.  and  E.  dadyl. ]  A  dactyl  reversed: 
an  anapest;  a  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two  short  syllables  and  one  long,  as  OcM6s. 
Bee  Akapbst 

Antidemocrat  <an-ti-dem'6-kratX  ^  [Or. 
anii^  agahist  and  E.  democrat.]  One  who 
is  opposed  to  democrats  or  democracy. 

Antidemocratic,  A&tldemocratical  (an- 
ti-dem'd-krat^ik.  an.ti-dem'6-krarikalX  a. 
[Or.  ai^m,  opposed  to.  and  E.  dtmocroHc.] 
Opposing  democracy;  contrary  to  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

Antidamna  (anU-des^maX  n.  [Or.  anH,  like, 
and  deemoe,  a  bond.  band,  strap,  from  de6. 
to  bind,  the  baric  of  some  species  being  used 
in  making  ropea]  A  geniu  of  plants,  nst 
order  Euphorbiacen.  The  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  Old  World.  The  leaves  of  one 
species  are  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  , 
of  serpents,  and  othen-  are  employed  in  < 
native  medicine.  i 

AntUtoroas (antidorlusX n.  [Or. ante', and  , 
dorkcu,  a  gazelle.]  The  generic  name  of  the 
spring-bok  (which  seeV. 

Antidotal  (anai-d6t-alX  a.  Havhig  the  qua- 
lity of  an  antidote. 

Animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these  poisons 
become  onttdMaU  to  the  poison  digested. 

Sir  T.  Bremme. 


Antldotally  (an'ti-ddt-al-liX  adv.  In  tlie 
manner  of  an  antidote;  by  way  of  antidote. 

Antldotarlum  (an-ti-dd-ta'ri-um).  n.  [L. 
from  anfidutum,  an  antidote.]  1.  A  treatise 
on  antidotes;  a  pharmacopeia.— 2.  A  plaie 
where  medicines  are  prepured. 

AntidOtary  (an'ti-ddt-a-n),  a.  Same  as  An- 
tidotal. 

AntidOtary  (an'ti-ddt-a-riX  n.  A  treatise 
on  antidotes.    Burton. 

Antidote  (an'ti-ddtX  n.  [L.  fintidotum,  an 
antidote,  from  Or.  antidoto§,  given  against, 
antidoton  (pharmakon\  an  antidote— anti, 
and  dotoe,  given,  from  didOmi,  to  give.  ]  1.  A 
medicine  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison, 
or  of  anything  noxious  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. 

Trust  not  the  physician. 
His  antuiates  are  poison.  Shak. 

2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischievous 
effects,  physical  or  mental,  or  to  counteract 
the  evil  which  something  else  might  pro- 
duce. 

My  bane  and  antidatr  are  both  before  me : 

This  in  a  moment  brines  me  to  an  end; 

But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die.       Addis»ti. 

Stn.  Bemedy.  counteraction,  preventive. 
Antidote  (anOi-ddtX  v.t.    To  furnish  with 
preservatives;  to  preserve  by  antidotes. 
[Bare.] 

Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  full  of  heaven. 

And  ant$'dt£i  the  pestilential  earth.      Vputi^. 

AntldOtloal  (an-ti-ddf  Ik-alX  a.    Serving  ns 

an  antidote. 
Antldotically  (an-U-ddrik-al-liX  adv.    By 

way  of  antidote. 
Antidysenterlc  (an'ti-dls-en-ter'akX  a.  [Gr. 

anti,  against,  and  E.  dytierUeric.  ]  Efflcaoious 

against  dysentery. 
AnttdyBenterlo  (an'ti-dis-en-ter^ikX  n.    A 

remeay  for  dvsentery. 
Antiemetic  Can'ti-d-met'lk).  a.    [Or.  anft, 

against,  and  E.  emetic.  ]  Having  the  quality 

ox  allaying  vomiting. 
AnttenTieahedndOm'ti-en^ng-a-hy'dral).  a. 

[Or.  antt.  opposite,  and  E.  enneakedral.]  In 

eryatal.  having  nine  faces  on  two  opposite 

parts  of  the  cryi^al. 
Antient.    See  Amoixnt. 
Antlenthnfiastlc  (an'ti-en.thirci-as''UkX 

a.    [Or.  anti,  opposed  to.  and  E.  enthtuia^- 

tic.]    Opposed  to  enthusiasm.    'The  anti- 

enthuaiaetic  poet's  method.'    Sha/tetXmry. 
Antientry  (an'shi-ent-rijk  n.     Manner  or 

character  of  antiquity;  that  which  is  an- 
cient.   See  Amoibntrt. 
AnUephlaltlc  (an'ti-efi-al''tikX  a.    [Or. 

anH,  against,  and  ephialtit,  nightmare.] 

Curative  of  nightmare. 
Antlephlaltlc  (an'ti-ef  i-al'^tikXa  A  remedy 

for  nightmare. 

ran'ti-ep^i-lep^tikX  a.  and  n. 

Same  as  AntevUeptic. 
AntleplflOOIMLl  (an-ti-4-pls'lcop-alX  a.    [Or 

anti,  ac^st,  and  E.  epiacopal.]    Opposed 

to  Episcopacy. 

Had  I  gratified  their  antiepistopml  faction  at  first. 
...  I  beueve  they  would  have  then  found  no  colour- 
able necessity  of  raising  an  army.     Eiktn  BasUiki. 

Antievang^Ucal  (an'ti-^-van-Jenk-an,  a. 
[Or.  at^H,  opposed  to,  and  E.  ewinQelieal.] 
Opposed  to  evangelical  principles. 

AntlfHfW  (an'ti-f&sX  n.  [Or  anti,  against, 
and  E.  /ere.  ]  An  oppodte  face;  a  face  of  a 
totally  different  kind.    B.  Jon»on. 

Anttfebrlle  (antifeb'ril  or  an-ti-fd^ril),  a. 
[Or.  anHf  against,  and  E.  f^niU.]  Having 
the  quality  of  abating  fever;  opposing  or 
tending  to  cure  fever. 

Antifoderal  (an-ti-fed'«r-al).  a.  [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  E.  federal.]  Opposied  to  or 
opposing  federalism  or  a  federal  constitu- 
tion. 

Antlfederallsm  (an-tl-fed'dr-al-izmX  n.  Op- 
position to  federalism;  specifically,  averse 
to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stotea 

AntlfederallBt  (an-ti-fed'6r-al-irtX  n.  One 
who  is  averse  to  federalism;  specifically, 
one  who.  at  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  opposed  its  adop- 
tion and  ratification. 

Antifriction  (an-ti-frik'shon).  a.  [Or  anti, 
against  and  £.  friction.  ]  Obviating  friction ; 
specifidUly.  in  mecK,  overcoming  or  reduc- 
ing the  resistance  to  motion:  as,  antifric- 
tion bearing,  antsfriction  pulley,  Ac.— An- 
tifriction metal,  an  alloy  composed  of  bell- 
metal  and  aluminium  bronze,  which  of  all 
metals  oppose  the  least  resistance  to  motion 
with  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  effects  of 
friction,  so  far  as  regards  the  wearing  away 
of  the  surfaces  of  contact,  v  arious  alloys 
of  tin,  xinc.  and  pewter,  as  well  as  of  cop- 


e*.  Main;      «h.  8c  loo*;     g,  yo;     J./ob;     f»,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     »H.  (*en;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    ih,  azure.— See  KlY. 


per.  koUmooT,  la»d,  Ac.  lun  mln  bent 

oud. — Antifriction  anoM,  ■  coiniKHKlon 
for  lubricatiiig  mkctLUiMTUul  nbeela,  com- 
powd  d(  black-leid  mlied  with  Kma  Uiu- 
clDui  greoH.    Peroilds  of  Inm  *nd  Bm\J 

to  mJi  wtCta  Uh  gTUH.    CiUed  ■!»  ^nM- 


Anti-( 


ll(.n-tt-g»!'lik-ia>,0.    (Or 


Fmcb  iDMraM*. 
MjXttgTKDi,  AtOIS. 

ttg-rtflX  n.    (Or.  a 


Alltiir0P^>  (M-tl-grop'el-oi),  n.  ling,  and 
pt.  [Slid  to  be  from  Or.  anli.  agalnat, 
*MTM,  moiit,  ud  pilot,  mnd.l  SpUter- 
duhn^  Lone  riding  or  vHlklng  booU  f<ir 


Antlrimlar  («ii-tl-giml«r),  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
uiilfi.  ffuggU.]  A  crooked  lubonf  metHl  » 
bant  u  to  be  lotroduceii  lata  the  neck  of 
ft  bottle,  for  drawinff  oat  the  liquor  without 
diiturblng  the  HdlmSDt  orcKoiliig  a  gtig- 

AuleUx  (b-U  li«Da)  SeeARTBZUi. 
AntUvpnotlD  (ui'tl-hlp-nat"lk>,  a.  [Oi. 
anti,  aod  hyptior.  ileejvl     Counter&ctiQs 

Antliypochonilr&c  (im-H-ht'i-kon^- 
tX),  d.  [Or.  onfi.  uid  kypoeAsndriaiot,  hy- 
po<±oadriic.]  Cooateractlng  or  tending  to 
cure  hypochandrlao  aSectlani  uid  dsprea- 

"""""""  ji»; 

•J  the  oppodtfain  at  ■  contmr 


'tl-le-gom't-n^n.^.  (Or. 
H.  aHuiiiti  uhI  legimtBa,  part  puB.  of 
to  nieak]  lAI.  tidn^  ■pokea  ■gainit; 
niecincallj,  applied  to  tbOM  beokt  of  (be 
new  Teatament  whoae  inipiraUon  wu  not 
unlTenally  acknowledged  b;  the  Churcb, 
ftltbougbDltlmatel^  admitted  Into  the  canon. 
Theaa  are  the  Second  SpMle  of  Peter, 
JWDOI,  Jnde,  Hebrewa,  the  Second  and 
Third  Epiatlei  of  31  John,  and  the  Berela- 

<Bn'U-]I-brii';ghonX  n-    [Or. 


iw^. 


i;  flqitipoiae.      'I 
aotltheaii  and  m 


.AlltUlthla(an-ti-llth'ik)  a.  lOr.anti.  auloit, 
and  IiUof.  ■  ttone-l    In  mtd.  tendW  to 


m  wben  fotmnl. 
(an-tl-Uth'lk),  n.     a  meaicioe 
■  to  prerent  the   lomuUon  of 
minan  calculi,  ot  to  dettror  Ihem  when 

AnUloUain  (aD-U-lob^-um),  n.  [Or.  anii. 
agalna^  and  tobot,  a  lobe.]  Id  anat.  the 
tngtu,  or  Uiat  part  ot  the  eitenial  ear 
which  li  oppoaite  the  lobe. 

AlltUoCMlUull(aD-tl-lo«'a-riUini).n.  (Or. 
(tnEi,oppoalMtD.andB.Ia;aWM)iLl  InnuU. 
(a)  the  Bomplement  of  Ule  k^aritlun  ot  an; 
alne.  lannn^  or  aecant  to  90  dweea  (A) 
The  nomber  correBpondlng  to  any  logarithm ; 
thna,  aGavdlng  to  the  common  ayitem  100 
la  Uw  iDtUosarlthm  of  !.  becauM  S  1>  the 
lacaHtlnn  ot  100. 

tl^OfrCa.al-o-iS),n.  (Or.  aniilDfia,  con- 
tntdlotlan,  Irom  anttU^oi.  contradlclorj. 
from  anHuQC,  Ut  apeak  ^irainBt.  to  galnuy 
_dnli.  a^^uut,  and  Itf/d,  to  tpealL]  A  con- 
tradiction between  anv  wordi  or  paaugei 
In  an  author;  aeon tradlctloabetwKD mem- 
ben  of  lb«  lame  body. 


AotllOM  (an-tU'o-pi),  IE    A  genua  ot  ai 

lopea,  iDclndlng  the  laaln  or  Indian  ai 


AnUlOpldN  (sn.Il-lopl^g),  n  pi.  Iba  anls- 
iopaa;  a  famll]'  ol  the  BovJdia  or  hollow- 
homed  n]mlaanU(Cavlconda),lntflnnedial4 
between  the  dter  and  tbe  goata.  CaUed 
alao  ai  a  anb-lamlly  Antiiapina.  Sea  Alin- 

AntilMiiilatl  (an-til'lUcwiit),  n.    A  oontn- 

AntUoqnr'  (an-tU'A-kwi),  n.  [Or.  anti. 
agaliut.  and  L  toquor.  to  apeak.]    Contra- 

AllIilIOq'iirl(an-tU'ft-kwl),n.  [Faranteb)7i« 
— L.  antt.  before,  and  log^tor,  to  ipeak.] 
I.  A  preface:  a  poem.  Botuher.—S.  A  atage- 


.  ^-.  anri.  In  placed,  and  L. 

table.  ]    A  portable  altar  or  cenaecTatcd 


PoiIabJe  AIUE.— S.  KeuiD^DD  liu. 

1  dlYlBlon  of  the  Latin  Chorch. 
(atftl-me-tab-o.lS).  n.    (Or. 

letatboaia  (which  aee), 
__BlB(an't|.me-Uth"B-iia).  n. 
iui.— u~>,  BKaimt.  and  tiKiuCfiuu,  a  trana- 
puBJtlon.]  LH.  counter- tranflpoBltlon ;  a 
figoro  of  iptech  by  which  the  position  of 
the  two  leading  worda  In  one  clause  an 


in-tlm'et-ir).  n.  (Or,  anti.  and 
-lure.]  An  optical  initmment ; 
tioQ  ol  Hadle/a  qnodnuit,  lor 
anglea  under  ID*.  Called  alio 
me  iiejuciing  Sector. 
AntimlHatnii  (anM-mln'al-on),  n.  [.See  An- 
TIMKBIDM.I  A  corporal  or  Cloth  blB«s*d  h 


AMTINOMT 

JtoMwionlal  <aii-tl-ma'Bl-«l),  a.  PwMlulug 
to  antimony,  or  paitaking  of  Ita  qnalitka; 
oompoaed  oI  antunony.  or  containing  anti- 
mony OB  the  principal  ingredient  —  Anti^ 
mtmai  mnt.  In  nwL  aolatJoa  at  tartar 
emetio  In  (herrr  wtim. 

Antlmonl&I  (an-U-mO'nl-al).  n.  A  prepar*- 
(ion  of  antimony:  a  medidne  Id  whlcb  anti- 
mony li  a  principal  ingredient. 

AntUnonlktaCantl-me'ni-atXit.  Aialtaf 
antlmonlc  aoid, 

Antbnonl&ted  (an-ti-mi^nl-ktadX  n.  Far 
taking  of  antimoDy:  miied  or  prsiaied  with 

Antlmonlc  (ui-tl-Di<in'lk),a.  Pertaining  to 
an  acid  ooti^waed  of  two  equlvalenta  of 

Andmnilfttll  Otn-U-monu-oa).  a.  Pertain- 
ing ot  two  eqnlialeati  of  antimony  and  (oar 

AnUmonlta  (an'tt-mon-It),  n.    I.  A  sH  <rf 


ntlinonr  (aa'tl-mo-nl),  n.    ( L.  et  twet 
iihmoud,  ilAiBiil,  wbich  Uttr<  dintraa  tr 


lAiBiil,wbictil 
t,  anomon;,  | 


white  colour  and  p 


-ccuiTfDg  In  two  lonnt,  cf7>taIUne  ani 
amorphoua.  aomatimoa  tonnd  natiTa  or 
alloyed  with  otber  metala.  nu  — j-*-'""-* 
trliulpblde  (Sb,  a,)  iaanatlTemliwial  called 
•tibnlte  or  antlmony-glanctt.  (Sae  Bim- 
KITE.)  Tbe  metal,  or  aa  It  wta  foiiMrty 
called,  Uiereguliac/giitfiimur,  la  not  liaMa 
to  nut  or  larnlah  when  aipoaed  to  tka  air, 
and  tiila  property,  '**tVT*r^  with  Ha  own 
bardi«MandBuii)III*coiBpDimd%nndBtB 


Ma.  ft  u  alao  metid  in  pmnotliis  tl 
iilon  o(  metala,  and  eqieetally  In  eaatli 
innon-bollL  The  aalti  ol  antimony  ai 
try  polaononi.  The  protoxide  li  the  aetli 


llow  ciSoor,  Hi 


moi^-HBlJuioa  (an'll-nio-iil-tfaniX  ■ 

nlte(whlchBee). 
numonllst  (an-tl-mo'ral-inx  n.     (O 
mti,  against,  and  K.  tnoraHtt-l    An  anen 
o  or  opponent  ot  morality.    Bp.  Warttt 


'This  hHppy  and  antlnatvral  inj  Ot  think- 
ing.'   JIartinut  Sa-Mtna. 
j^tlnepbTlttclauti-ne^lritnkX  a.  [Or.  mK 

and  K  neph-nde.]    In  nud.  counteracting 


id  ^tor.   Sometime 


dlspenaatlon.  the  monl  law  fa  of  i 

tuperaede  tbe  neceolty  of  gw>d  w 
a  Tlrtuooi  Ufa.  Thl*  aect  origlBa 
John  AgrlcoU  about  the  year  lUS 
AntlnonlftnlgQi  (an  ■  tl  -  d£I' ml  -  an 

Antinomllt  (an-lln'»m-lat).  n.  C 
pays  no  regard  to  tbe  law  or  to  goo 

[Kaie.1 


AntliuoiutTcliic  (on 


an'trinon-ai 


AnUmonudiiit  (aoti-i 


preTention  and 
^Itllopa  (an'U- 


___..    jedy  uied  In  the 

id  core  of  the  plague. 
"■■-'  --     Same u Ant4lopt. 


FUt.  far.  fat.  toll:       me.  i 


a  kingly 
lon'Mk-lat),  n.    An 


(flbe,  tub.  bnU: 


Ln-tin'om-IX  il  (Or.  amti.  ac 


AHTINOUB 
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ANTIQTTAItY 


w41  M«  •How  him  to  w(U  the  allow- 

tlut  hu  hobcst  people  inii;bt,  by  bu  own  a/Ot' 

■jw^  iir  (.ouatcr-vtMlat*.  live  unreproved.      MtUtm. 

Hvauiiiy,  pu»cny.  mcMuicn.  and  wrctchednew 

ar«  dsrvi  awMiwjiwMJ  to  tho  Insb  of  the  deih. 

a  taMv<afiA..aceor(UiigtoKftnt,thatiiatu- 
nl  ouBttadietioa  wklcn  rawlU  from  th« 
Uw  u€  luMun,  when.  pMiiiig  thd  limits 
ul  tyitettct  w«  seek  to  Jmow  the  aheoliite 


ABttBOUS  (en-ttn'ome),  n.  In  oslnm.  a  part 
«f  ifae  constellation  Aquila  or  the  Kecle. 

,  (an>tiK>k'i-an>.  a.  Pertaimng  to 
eontemporarr  of  Ctoero,  and 
the  loandor  of  a  teot  of  phUoeophen.    This 
a  bnnch  of  the  Academics,  though 
isa  waa  a  Stoic    He  attempted  to 
rile   the  dootrines  of  the  diirerent 
>  the  last  preceptor  of  the 
Platonio  sohooL 

i(an-ti«okl-an).a.  Of  or  pertain- 
to  the  oitjr  of  Antloch.  —  Atiiockiaii 
ij  ■«*,  a  method  of  computing  time,  from 
tae  pradaaMtkm  of  Ubertf  granted  to  the 
cttrof  Antioeh  about  the  time  of  the  batUe 
of  FliataBUa(ao.  48)l 

an-ti-p&'palX  a.    [Or.  oaCi, 
B.  jMpal.]    Opposed  to  the 
pope  or  to  Popery. 

Ho  chftfves  ftrictlr  hit  aae  aftar  Urn  to  pereervre 
IB  tftac  amttp^tpml  kcbism.  Mitt»tt. 

^(8o'tij>a-plst'Tk-alX«.  [Or. 

against,  and   &  fmp%»tioaL\    Anti- 
papaL    JorUn. 
AaapKnUtX  (an-tf-pa'M-elX  a.    [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  I.  panMel}  Running  in  a  con- 
trary direettoiL    HammontL 
AaHpTtPti  (  an-U-pa'ral-el ).  n.    In  gwm. 
uoe  of  two  or  men  itnes  which  make  equal 
with  two  other  lines,  but  in  a  con- 
order:  thus,  supposing  AB  and  AO 


tmj  two  Usee,  and  PC  and  pi  two  others 
cnttiaf  them  so  as  to  make  the  angle  A  B  o 
•qail  to  the  angle  A  ■  D.  and  the  angle  AO  B 
«t|ual  to  the  angle  A  DB;  then  BO  and  Dl 
^antipanUlela  with  respect  to  A  Band  AO; 
theas  latter  an  antiparallela  wHh  le- 
to  the  two  former. 

ttraljtia;  Anttpazalytloal  (sn'ti-pa- 

ra-Ulrik.  an'U-para-lItnk-alX  a.    [Or.  an<i. 
,  and  1.  parmlwtie.]  In  med.  eflectiTe 

(an'tHM^ra-lirikX  n.     In 
a  remedy  for  paralysis. 

(aati-pirtX  n.    [Or.  otUi,  i«ainst, 
.part]    The  counterpart    [Bare.] 


TatB  ODw  to  tha  rcronc  of  the  medal,  and  there 
w«  ihall  ind  the  mmti/mrt  of  this  divine  truth. 

.  ABttosUietloal  (an'U-pa- 

anti-pa-thetrik-alX  a.  [See  ANTt- 
rannr  ]  Hartng  a  natural  contrariety,  or 
iwslif  utlooal  arersion,  to  a  thing.  'The  soil 
Is  .  antipathHical  to  all  Tenomons  crea- 
tvaa.'    XTaauiJI. 

iWttpMthlCt  (an-tl-path'ikX  a.  In  fne±  re- 
lating to  antipathv ;  opposite ;  unlike ;  ad- 
wne ;  sa,  mnttoathie  humours,  or  humoun 
owieed  to  each  other.    Dungliton. 

AsttpiUllrt  (an-tip'a.thJstX  n.  A  person  or 
thtaig  harfa^  sn  antipathv  to  another,  or 
being  tha (Brecton»oslte of  snother.  [Bare.] 


Sole  podtiTe  of  oirht  I 

A  Mi^^atAitt  ot  Bght.  Coleridgt. 


(an-tlp'a-thusX  &    HaTing  a 

eootnricty:  adTerM. 

StiO  «he  etteads  her  haad. 
Aa  rf  laa  ««w  MMMtWoK  «iitf^tt<il#MX 

M^itQ  her  mtiiaa*  bfc.  B^u,  Gr  FL 

(an-tip'a-thlX  n.     [Or.  (MU, 

and  raAnm,  feeUng.    See  Pathos.] 

instinctiTe  contrariety 

fai  feeling:  an  averskm  felt  at 

real  or  ideal,  of  a  particular 

disvust;  repugnance. 

Ko  uwaiaik*  bold  more  mmtipmtky 

Thaa  t  and  UKh  a  knave.  SMtUk. 

A  Moa  Mar  b»wr  an  •mtt^mtk*  to  nartlcnlar  tmeOs 
or  CMtcK  a  tarkey<ock  or  boil  to  the  cokmr  red,  a 
hani  to  tte  ^Mffof  raw  ie»h.  Lacke. 

A  Vabic  h  ceaciated  of  rhiwifing  that  a  natural  mm- 
mfm^mf  oxMls  bctwcea  hope  and  reason.  I*.  Tmyior. 

1.  In  mml.mk£L  a  contrariety  in  the  proper- 
tlea  cc  allectiaas  of  matter,  as  of  oH  and 
rhkih  will  not  mix.  Bmeon.  [An- 
ia  msmnotUy  followed  by  to,  some- 


times by  againtt,  snd  is  opposed  to  «ym- 
paCAy.]— .^neipatAy.  Hatred,  Averaion,  He- 
pu(fnance.  Antipathy  is  a  natural  and  in- 
stinctive dislike  or  feeling  of  repulsion,  and 
may  have  either  persons,  things,  or  actions 
as  Its  object ;  haind  properly  applies  only 
to  persons,  and  is  |irovoked  by  some  cause, 
as  ill-ussge;  avemon,  which  applies  to  per- 
sons and  thinga  is  a  strong  dislike,  as  to 
what  shocks  or  disgusts;  repugnance  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  acts.— Stn.  Aversion,  dis- 
like, dugust,  distaste,  repugnance,  contra^ 
riety,  opposition. 

Ant^MLtzlotlO  (an'ti-partri-ot^ikX  a.  [Or. 
anU,  against,  and  EL  patriotie.]  Opposed  to 
patriots  or  patriotism,  or  one's  country. 

These  mtMpmtrittit  prejudices  are  the  abortions 
of  folijr  ifflpregnalcd  by  faction.  ypkntcn. 

A2ltt-p«rl0di0(anti.pd'ri-od^ikXn.  Inm^d. 
a  remedy  posasssing  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  return  of  periodic  diseases,  as 
intemuttents. 

Alttlperl8taltlO(an-ti.pe'ria-tal''tikXa.  [Or. 
on^  against,  and  S.  peristaUic.]  In  med. 
opposed  to  or  checking  peristaltic  motion. 

AnttjMrtBtaaiB  (an'ti-pe-ris^ta-sisX  n.  [Or. 
-anti,  against,  and  perietaeie,  a  standing 
around,  from  peri,  around,  and  hi$tanai,  to 
stand.  ]  L  The  opposition  or  antagonism  of 
naturally  opposed  forces,  aa  liaht  and  dark- 
ness, heat  and  cold ;  specifically,  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  contrary  ouality,  by  which  the 
quality  opposed  acquires  strength,  or  the 
action  by  which  a  body  attacked  collecte 
force  by  opposition,  or  the  intension  of  the 
activity  of  one  quality  by  the  oppodtion  of 
another.  Thus,  sensible  heat  is  excited  in 
quicklime  by  mixture  with  water,  and  cold 
applied  to  the  human  body  may  increase  its 
heat  — S.  In  Hut  a  figure  by  which  one 
grants  what  an  adversary  says,  but  denies 
bis  inference. 

A2itlptrirtatlo(a&-ti.pe'ri^atarikXa.  Per- 
taining to  antiperirtaaia 

AstlpestltellttBl  (an'ti-pes-ti-]en"shalX  a. 
Efficacious  against  the  plague,  or  the  in- 
fection of  the  plague;  *.4nl^ie»eflentia<  un- 
guents to  anoint  the  nostrils  with.'  Harvey. 

Ant^hlOgllttan  (an^ti-flo-Jis^^-anX  n.  [Or. 
anf  I,  and  phlogiaton,  from  phlogigH,  to  bum.  ] 
An  opposer  of  the  chennoal  theory  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  substance  called  phlogis- 
ton. 

AnttphloglBtto  (an'ti-flo-jIs^tikX  a.  L  In 
ehem.  opposed  to  the  theory  of  phlogiston ; 
as,  the  antiphlogutie  qrstem.— 2.  Counter- 
acting iniammation,  or  an  excited  state  of 
the  §f9tiua.—Antiphiogietie  tlucry,  a  system 
of  chemistnr  by  which  Lavoisier  showed 
that  in  combustion,  instead  of  phlogiston 
escaping,  according  to  the  theory  of  Itahl, 
oxvgen  waa  absorbed,  and  that  wherever 
phlogiston  was  supposed  to  be  added,  oxy- 
gen was  removed. 

AnttphloglBtto  (an'ti-flo-Jis^tikX  n.  Any 
medicine  or  diet  iHiich  tends  to  check  a 
plilogistio  or  inflammatory  condition. 

Antiplum.  Antiphone  (an'ti-fon  or  an'ti- 
f6nX  n.  [See  AHnPHOMT.]  L  The  chant 
or  alternate  singing  in  choirs  of  cathedrals; 
antiphony.— 2.  Anechoorre^Mnse.  [Bare.] 

The  in^at  sjmod  .  .  .  that  is  to  meet  at  Ham- 
borough,  to  me  sounds  Hke  an  oMH^tutu  to  the  other 
malign  conjunction  at  Colen.  lt'aU0H. 

Antlphonal  (an-tif  o-nalX  a.  Pertaining  to 
antiphony  or  alternate  aiiiging. 

He  (Cahrin)  thought  .  .  .  that  the  practice  of  <tM> 
tipktnal  chantiog  was  superstitious.       T.  H'arton. 

AntlpllOIial  (an-tif  o-nalX  n.  A  book  of  an- 
tiphonea  or  anthems;  an  antiphonary. 

AattnllOliaTy  (an-tif'o-na-riX  n.  In  the 
R.  ^ath,  Ch.  a  service-book,  compiled  by 
Oregory  the  Oreat,  containing  all  the  anti- 
phons,  invitatories,  re^Musories,  collects, 
and  whatever  is  said  or  sung  in  the  choir, 
except  the  lesw>na 

Antlphonort  (an-tif  o-n«rX  n.  A  book  of 
anthems  or  anti|Aons;  an  antiphonary. 

He  Alma  RedemMoris  herde  sing. 

As  children  lerea  Ur  antifhcntre.     Chmmrrr. 

Anttphonio,  Antlnbonioal  (an-ti-fonMk, 
an-u-fon'ik-alX  a.  Pert  lining  to  antiphonv. 

Anttphony  ( an-tif o-nlX  n.  [Or.  anfi  in 
response  to,  and  vhUnl,  voice.  Anthem  is 
reailly  aformof  this  word.]  1.  The  answer 
of  one  choir  or  one  portion  of  a  congrega- 
tion to  another  when  an  anthem  or  puom 
ia  sung  alternately  by  two  choirs  or  two 
parts  of  a  congregation;  alternate  singing. 

These  are  the  pretty  responsories.  these  are  the 
dear  aMti^h^nitt  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  pre- 
lates and  their  chaplains  with  the  goodly  echo  tney 
made.  Milt«u. 

2.  The  words  given  out  at  the  beginning  of 


a  psalm,  to  which  both  the  choirs  are  to 
accommodate  their  singing.— 8.  A  musical 
composition  of  several  veraea  extracted  from 
different  psalma. 

Antlphraais  ( an-tif nusisX  n.  [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  phratis,  a  form  of  speech.]  In 
rhet  the  use  of  worda  in  a  sense  opposite 
to  their  proper  meanhig,  aa  when  a  court  of 
Justice  is  called  a  court  nf  vengeance. 

You  now  find  no  cause  to  repent  that  you  never 
dipt  your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts  of  Justice, 
so  called  only  by  amh/hnuts.  SmiM. 

AntlphrastlCL  Antlphrastloal  (an-ti-fras'- 
tik.  an-ti-frartik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 
tiphrasia 

AnttebrastloaUy  (an-ti-fraatik-al4iX  adv. 

In  the  manner  or  antiphraaia 
Antipodal  (an-tip'o-dalX  a.    Pertaining  to 

antipodea 
AntiDOdal(an-tip'o-dalXn.  One  who  dwells 

at  the  antipodes.    *  The  Americans  are  an- 

tipodale  unto  the  Indians.'    Str  T.  Browne. 
Antlpode  (au'ti  pddX  n.    [See  Antipodes.] 

1.  One  of  the  autipoaes.— 2.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  in  opposition  or  opposite. 

In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  is  ever  the  lust  nm- 
h/odi  to  your  king.  Lami. 

Antlpodaan  (an-tip'o-dd"anX  o.  Pertaining 
to  the  antipodes;  antipodaL 

AntlpOdeB  (an-tip'o-dlz}.  n.  pi  [Or.— anti, 
opposite,  and  poii«,  podoe,  foot]  L  Those 
wno  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe, 
and  whose  feet  are  therefore  directly  oppo- 
site those  of  people  living  on  this  side.— 

2.  The  country  of  persons  living  opposite; 
as,  he  has  gone  to  reside  at  the  antipodee.— 
a  Fig.  anything  diametrically  opposite  or 
opposed  to  another;  a  contrary. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  contraiiety  unto  Christ's 

tudgment,  a  more  perfeCT  amtij^tx  to  all  that  hath 
titherto  been  gospel  t  Hammond. 

AntipoUon  (an-ti-poi'xnX  n.  An  antidote 
for  a  poison;  a  counter-poison.  'Poisons 
afford  antipoiaone.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Antipole  (an'ti-p6lX  n.  [Or.  anti,  in  opposi- 
tion, and  £.  po^.l  The  opposite  pole;  any- 
thing diametrically  opi>06ed.  'That  anti- 
pole to  all  enthusiasm, '  a  man  of  the  world." 
George  £liot. 

Antlpopa  (an'ti-pdp),  n.  [Or.  anti,  in  oppo- 
sition, and  £.  pope.}  One  who  usurps  the 
papal  power  in  opposition  to  the  pope;  one 
of  two  or  more  persons  claiming  at  tne  same 
time  to  be  in  possession  of  the  papal  dig- 
nity. 

Antlport  (an'ti-pdrtX  n.    Same  as  Anteport 

AntipBOXlc  (an-tip-sor'ikX  a.  [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  peOra,  the  itch.]  Kfflcacioua 
in  curing  the  itch. 

AntlptoalB  (an-tip-t6'sisX  n.  [Qr.  antiptdeie 
-anti,  against,  and  ptdsia,  case.  ]  In  gram. 
the  putting  of  one  case  for  another. 

Antlpatranictlye,  Anttputrescant  (an'- 
ti-pa-tre-fak"tiv,  an'UpQ.tres"sentX a.  [Or. 
ana,  against,  and  E.  putr^aetive,  putree- 
cent]  €k>unteracting  or  preventing  putre- 
faction; antiseptic 

Antipyretic  (an^U-pi-ret'^kX  n.  [Or.  onft*. 
against,  and  jayretoe,  fever.]  In  m§d,  a 
remedy  efficacious  against  fever. 

4ntt/|iifi^r<ftTi  (an-ti-kwa'ri-anX  a.  [h.  anti- 
quanut,  from  antiqtuu,  ancient]  L  Per^ 
taining  to  antiquanes  or  to  antiquity ;  as. 
an  antt^uorian  museum.— 2.  A  term  i^iplied 
to  a  sise  of  drawing-paper  measuring  62^  x 
.SO^  inches,  and  weighing  288  Iba  to  the 
ream. 

Antiquarian  (an-tl-Icwi'ri-an),  n.  One  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  antiquity ;  an  anti- 
quary. 

4ntiqtia^Hifctilef«  (an-ti-kw&'ri-an-izmX  n. 

Character  of  an  antiquarian ;  love  or  study 

of  antiquities. 

I  hare  the  seeds  of  antiquarianism  in  me. 

B0.  Hurd. 

-  Areheeology,  Antiquariasiiim,  See  under 
ABCHJEOLOar. 

Antiquary  (an'ti-kwa-riXn.  [Lantiquariue, 
from  anttquue,  old,  ancient  See  Antique.  ] 
One  devoted  to  the  studv  of  ancient  times 
through  their  relics,  as  old  places  of  sepul- 
chre, remains  of  ancient  habitations,  early 
monuments,implementfl  or  weapons,  statues, 
coins,  medals,  paintings,  inscriptions,  boolcs, 
and  manuscripts,  with  the  view  of  arriving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  relations,  modes  of 
living,  habits,  and  general  condition  of  the 
people  who  created  or  employed  them;  one 
verMd  in  antiquity;  an  archnologist 

With  sharpened  sight  pale  antiqumvits  pore. 
The  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.      Po^. 

Antiquary  t  (an'ti-lcwa-riX  a.  Pertaining  to 
antiquities;  old;  antique.  '  The  antiquary 
timea'    Shak. 


rb.  f»a*n;      eh.  Sol  lock;     g,  go;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TB,  then;  th,  tAin;     w,  uig;    wh.  loAig;    zh,  axure.— See  Kit. 
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Antiquate  (an'ti-kw&tX  v.L  pret  A  pp.  an- 
tiquated; ppr.  antiquating.  [L  anttqutu, 
old.  Se«  Antiqub.  )  To  make  old  or  obso- 
lete; to  make  old  in  fucb  a  d^^ree  as  to  pat 
oat  of  use;  to  make  void  or  abrogate. 

Chrisdanity  mii^ht  reasonably  introduce  new  laws, 
and  antiquaU  or  abrogate  old  ones.      Sir  M.  Hat*. 

Antiquated  (an'ti-kw&t-ed).  p.  and  a.  Orown 
old;  obsolete;  out  of  use;  as,  an  antiquated 
law.  '  Old  Janet,  for  so  he  understood  his 
antiquated  attendant  was  called.'  iSir  W. 
Scott.  —Ancient,  Old,  Antique,  Antiquated, 
Obeolete.    See  under  Ancient. 

AntlqnatedneM  (an'ti-kwat-ed-nes),  n.  A 
state  of  being  antiquated  or  obsolete. 

Antlqnatenesst  (an'ti-kwat-nesX  n.  Bute 
of  being  antiquated  or  disused. 

Antiqnatlon  (an-ti-kwa'shon).  n.  The  act 
of  antiquating,  or  the  state  of  being  anti- 
quated. *  Which  must  no  change  nor  anti- 
quaticn  know.'    Beaumont. 

AntlQlie  (an-t6kX  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  anti(niue, 
ancient,  a  form  equivalent  to  antieut,  from 
ante,  before,  as  poetieut,  from  post,  after. 
Antic  is  a  form  of  this  word.]  1.  Having 
existed  in  ancient  times;  belonging  to  or 
havinjg  come  down  from  antiquity;  ancient : 
in  this  sense  it  often  specially  refers  to  the 
flourishing  ages  of  Greece  and  Bome ;  as, 
an  antique  statue.  '  The  seals  .  .  .  which 
we  know  to  be  antique.'  J>ryden.—2.  Be- 
longing to  former  times,  as  contrasted  with 
the  present ;  having  the  characteristics  of 
an  earlier  day;  smacking  of  bygone  days; 
of  old  fashion;  as,  an  antique  robe;  a  poem 
written  in  the  arUique  style. 

O  good  old  man  I  how  well  in  thoe  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  atttifut  world. 
When  senrice  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meea.    SAaJk. 

at, Odd;  wild;  fandful;  antic. 

What  fashion'd  hats,  or  rufls,  or  suits  nest  year. 
Our  giddy>headed  autifu*  youth  win  wear.    Donne. 

4.  In  printing,  a  term  applied  to  a  style  of 
type  in  which  each  stroke  of  the  face  has  an 
c^ual  thickness.  —  ilncieni.  Old,  ArUique, 
Antiquated,  ObeoUte.  See  under  AncilNT. 
Stn.  Antiquated,  old-fashioned,  obsolete. 

Antiqne  (an-tSk).  n.  Anything  very  old; 
speciflcally,  a  term  applied  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  as  statues,  paintings,  vases, 
cameos,  and  the  like,  and  more  especially  to 
the  works  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity. 

Antlqaely  (an-tfildi),  adv.  in  an  antique 
manner. 

Antiqaeness  (an-t^k'nes),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  antique:  an  appearance  of  ancient 
origin  and  workmanship. 

AnUquist  (an'ti-kwist),  n.  An  antiquary. 
' Theoretic  anfigutf to.     Pinkerton.   [Rare.] 

AnUqultazlan  (an-tik'wi-t&''ri-an),  n.  An 
admirer  of  antiquity.    [Bare.] 

I  shall  distinguish  such  as  I  esteem  to  be  the  hin- 
derers  of  reformation  into  three  sorts : — i.  Antiquita- 
rians  (for  so  I  had  rather  call  them  than  antiquaries), 
whose  labours  are  useful  and  laudable ;  a.  Ubertines ; 

3.  Politicians.  MUion. 

Antiqul^  (an-tik'wi-ti),  n.  [L.  awtiquiU%*. 
See  ANTIQUE.]  1.  The  quality  of  being 
ancient ;  ancientness ;  great  age ;  as,  a 
family  of  great  anJtiquity. 

This  ring  is  valuable  for  its  antifuity.    y«hns»n. 

2.  Ancient  times ;  former  ages ;  times  long 
since  past;  as,  Cicero  was  the  most  eloquent 
orator  of  arUiquity.  —3.  The  ancients;  the 
people  of  ancient  times;  as,  the  fsict  is 
admitted  by  all  antiquity. 

That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth  all  antifuity 
has  avowed.  Sir  fV.  RtUeigh. 

4.  Old  age.    [Ludicrous.] 

Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short t  vour 
chin  double?  your  wit  single?  and  every  part  about 
you  blasted  with  mnttquityf  Shak. 

6.  Old  person.    [Ludicrous.] 

You  are  a  shrewd  antiquify,  neighbour  Clench. 

B.  Jonson. 

6.  The  remains  of  ancient  times;  ancient 
institutions  or  customs :  in  this  sense  usu- 
ally or  always  plural ;  as,  Greek  or  Egyptian 
antiquitiee. 

AntiremonBtrani  (an'ti-rS-mon^'strant),  ft. 
[Gr.  coiti,  against, and  E.  Temonttrani.^  One 
opposed  to  remonstrance  or  to  those  who 
remonstrate ;  speciflcally,  one  of  that  party 
in  the  church  opposed  to  the  Arminians 
who  remonstrated  against  Uie  decisions  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  in  16ia 

Antirenter  (an'ti-rent-«r).  n.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  E.  rtnX.\  A  person  opposed 
to  paying  rent 

Antlrrhmillll  (an-ti-ri'numX  n.  [From  Gr. 
anii,  equal  to,  like,  and  rhin,  a  nose  or  mask. 
The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  bear  a 
resemblance  to  the  snout  of  some  animal.  ] 
Snap-dragon,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order 


Scrophulariacese.  All  the  species  produce 
showy  flowers,  and  are  much  cultivated  In 
gardens.  The  leaves  of  A.  majus  are  bitter 
and  slightly  stimulant;  and  the  leaves  of  A. 
Orontium,  as  well  as  those  of  other  species, 
have  been  used  as  cataplasms  in  indolent 
tumours.  Both  these  species  are  found  in 
Britain. 

Antisabliatailan  (an-ti-sal/ba-t&''ri-anX  n. 
[Gr.  anti,  against,  and  £.  eahbatarian.  ] 
One  of  a  sect  who  oppose  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  maintaining  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  only  of  ceremonial, 
not  of  moral  obligation,  and  was  conser 
quentlv  abolished  by  Christ 

AwtlaHoti  (an-tish'i-anX  n.  [L.  antttcO— 
Gr.  anti,  opposite,  and  ekia,  shadow.]  An 
inhabitant  of  one  side  of  the  equator,  whose 
shadow  at  noon  is  cast  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  other. 
Those  who  live  north  of  the  equator  are 
antiedane  to  those  on  the  south,  and  vice 
vena,  the  shadows  on  one  side  being  cast 
toward  the  north,  those  on  the  other  toward 
the  south. 

AntlBdKan-tish'i-i),  n.i>(.  [L.]  Antisdans. 
See  Antiscian. 

AntlBOorlmtio,  AntlBOorlmtioal  (an'ti- 
skor-bii^'tik.  anai-skor-bu''tik-al X  a.  [Gr. 
anti,  against,  and  E.  ecorbutic]  In  med. 
counteracting  scurvy. 

AntiBOOrlmUC  (an'U-skorb&'HikX  n.  A 
remedy  for  scurvy,  as  lemon -juice,  ripe 
fruits,  Ac. 

Antiscrlptt  (an'ti-skriptX  n.  [Gr.  anH, 
against,  and  L.  ecriptum,  a  writing,  from 
ecnbo,  tb  write.  ]  A  writing  in  opposition 
to  another  writing. 

AntiscriDtnral  (an-ti-skrip'ttir-alX  a.  [Or. 
anti,  agiunst,  and  E.  eeripture.]  Opposed  to 
the  principles  or  doctrines  of  Scripture,  or  to 
its  genuineness  or  authenticity. 

Antucrii»tiirl8m  (an-ti-skrip'tCir-izmX  n. 
Opposition  to  the  Scriptures.  *  Antiserip- 
turiitn  grows  rife  and  spreads  fast'  Boyte. 
[Bare.] 

Antl80rlptiirl8t(an-ti-skrip'tar-ist),n.  One 
who  opposes  the  truth  of  Scripture;  one  who 
denies  revelation.  '  Atheists  and  antiscrip- 
turieU.'    Boyle.    [Bare.] 

AntiMptla  AntlMFtloal  (an-ti-sep'tik,  an- 
ti-sep'tik-aiX  a.  [Gr.  anti,  aninst  and  tfptoe, 
putrid,  from  mpd,  to  putrefy.  ]  Opposing  or 
counteracting  putrefaction,  or.  a  putrescent 
tendency;  specmcally,  a  term  applied  to  that 
mode  of  treatment  in  surgery  by  which  air  is 
excluded  from  wounds  or  allowed  access  only 
through  substances  capable  of  destroying  the 
germs  in  the  atmosphere,  on  whose  presence 
suppuration  is  assumed  to  depend.  See  GSEM- 
THEORY.— Antiseptic  vamiah,  ia  painting,  a 
glazing  composed  to  insure  the  protection  of 
such  vegetable  or  animal  colours  as  are  likely 
to  fade  Dv  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

AntlBeptiC  (an-ti-sep'tik),  n.  A  substance 
which  resists  or  corrects  putrefaction,  as 
salt,  alcohol,  charcoal,  creasote,  sulphurous 
acid,  carbolic  acid.  Ac. 

Antisootal  ( an-ti-sd'shal ),  a.  [Gr.  anti, 
against,  and  E.  social.  ]  Averse  to  society; 
tending  to  interrupt  or  destroy  social  inter- 
course 

AntlBOClallst  (an-U-sd'shal-istX  a.  [Or. 
anti,  asainst,  and  E.  iocialitt.]  Opposed 
to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  socialism. 

The  vitality  of  these  associations  must  indeed  be 
great  to  have  enabled  about  twenty  of  them  to  sur* 
vive  the  atititociaiist  reaction.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Antlspaiis  (an-tis'pa-sisX  n  [Gr.,  from 
anti»pa6,  to  draw  the  contrary  way— anti, 
against,  and  epa>6,  to  draw.  ]  In  med.  a  revul- 
sion of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,    (^iney. 

A2ltl8lMUmiodlc(an'ti-spaz-mod'1k),a.  [Or. 
anti,  against,  and  R  »pa$modic.'\  In  med. 
opposing  spasm;  resisting  convulsions,  as 
anodynes. 

AntiipaimodiO  (an'ti-spaz-mod"ik),  n.  In 
med.  a  remedy  for  spasm  or  convulsions,  as 
opium,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  the  essential 
oils  of  vegetables. 

AntUpast,  AntispastOB  (an'ti-spast,  an-ti- 
spast'uBX  n.  [Gr.  antiapaetoe.  See  Anti- 
8PA8IS.]  In  pi'09.  a  tetrasyllable  root,  in 
which  the  first  and  last  syllables  are  short 
and  the  middle  syllables  long;  as,  CljH^m- 
nSstrft.  It  is  a  combination  of  an  iunbus 
and  a  trochee. 

Anttspaitic  (an-ti-spasf  ik),  a.  [See  Anti- 
SPA8I8.  ]  In  fMd.  (a)  causing  a  revulsion  of 
fluids  or  humours.  (6)  Counteracting  spasm ; 
antispasmodic. 

Antispastlc  (an-ti-spast'ikX  n.  In  med.  (a) 
a  medicine  supposed  to  act  by  causing  a 


revulsion  of  the  humours,     (fr)  A  remedy 
that  counteracts  spasm ;  an  antispasmodic. 

AntlBplenetlO  (an-ti-splen'et-ik  or  an'ti- 
sple-nef 'ikX  a.  [Gr.  anti,  against,  and  B. 
»j^lenetic\  Good  as  a  remedy  In  diseases  o< 
the  spleen. 

AlLtl8ta8Li(an-tis'U.8UX  n  [Gr.— anti, 
opposite,  and  ttaeit,  station.]  In  rhet.  the 
Justiflcation  of  an  action  from  the  considera- 
tion that  if  it  had  been  omitted  something 
worse  would  have  happened. 

Antistes  (an-tis'tezX  *».  pL  Antlstfttet  (an- 
tis'ti-tfizX  (I^t  from  antieto  tar  arUeeto,  to 
stand  hedore—nnte,  before,  and  slo,  to  standi 
A  chief  priest  or  prelate.  *  Unless  th^  had 
as  many  antietitee  as  presbyters.'    Mitton. 

Anti>tnv>lie  (an-tis'tro-feX  n.  [Or.— anti, 
opposite,  and  etrophi,  a  turning.]  1.  A  part 
of  an  ancient  Greek  choral  ode  ooire^Mnding 
to  a  preceding  strophe,and  sung  by  the  chorus 
when  returning  from  left  to  right,they  having 
previously  sung  the  strophe  when  moving 
from  right  to  l^t  The  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode  (sung  by  the  chorus  standing  sttU) 
were  the  three  diviai<ms  of  a  cboni  ode. 
The  term  was  introduced  into  Latin,  and  is 
also  met  with  in  r^erence  to  modem  poetry. 
2.  In  rhet  (a)  the  reciprocal  conversion  of 
the  same  words  in  different  claasM  or  sen- 
tences; as,  'the  master  of  the  servant,  the 
servant  of  the  master.'  (b)  The  taming  of 
an  adversary's  plea  against  him ;  as,  had  I 
killed  him  as  you  report,  I  had  not  staid  to 
buijhim. 

A2itlitroplllO(an-ti-strofikXa.  Belatingto 
the  antistrophe. 

Antiftrophon  (an-tis'tro-fonX  m^  [See 
Antistrophe.]  In  rhet.  a  flgure  whicn  re- 
peats a  word  often.    MUton. 

AntiBtniiiiatlc,  Antistmiiioafl  (an'ti- 
strO-maf'ik,  an-ti-strO'mnsX  o-  [Or. 
anti,  against,  and  L.  etruma,  a  scrofulous 
swelling.  See  Struma.]  Good  against 
scrofulous  disorders. 

Antl^iyplimtlc  (an-ti-rifU-iflkX  a.  [Or. 
anti,  and  E.  eyphilit  (which  seel]  In  med. 
efficacious  against  syphilis,  or  the  venereal 
poison. 

Antlthftism  (an-tl-th§lnnX  n.  [Or.  anti, 
against,  and  B.  theiem.  ]  Oppositt<H>  to 
theism. 

Antlthellt  (an-ti-thfi'istX  n.  An  opponent 
of  theism. 

Antlthenar  (an-Uth'enUr),  n.  (Or.  anH, 
against,  and  thenar,  the  pMm  of  the  hand.) 
In  anat  a  muscle  which  extends  the  thomb, 
or  opposes  it  to  the  hand;  also,  the  adductor 
muscle  of  the  great  toe. 

AntitlieiiB  (an-tlth'e-sisX  n.  pL  AntttHeni 
(an-tithVsteX  [Gr.antitAMit-onfi.  against, 
and  theeie,  a  setting,  from  tithtmi,  to  place.  ] 
1.  Opposition;  contrast 

The  opposition  of  ideas  and  sensations  is  c^i&ilcd 
to  us  in  tne  onMAesit  of  theory  and  fact 

N.  Sfentrr 

Speciflcally— 2.  In  rhet.  a  flgure  by  which 
contraries  are  opposed  to  contraries;  a  con- 
trast or  opposition  of  words  or  sentiments ; 
as.  *  When  our  vices  leave  u»,  we  flatter  oor- 
f elves  we  leave  tkem.'  'The  mt>digal  rche 
hie  heir,  the  miser  robe  himeeli.'  '  Kxeeee  of 
ceremony  shows  loant  of  breeding.'  '  Liberty 
tritA  lav)§,  and  government  without  oppre^ 
Hon.' 

1  see  a  chief  who  leads  my  chosen  sons. 
All  arnied  with  points,  antithtsts,  and  puns.    Po^ 

Antltlietio.  Anttthetlcal  (an-U-tbetlk,an. 
ti-thet'ik-aix  a.  Pertaining  to  antithesis; 
containing  or  abounding  with  antithesis: 
characterued  by,  or  prone  to  the  use  of, 
antithesis.  'The  sentences  are  too  short 
and  antithetie.*    Drake. 

Tadtos,  who  is  one  of  die  moct  autitkeNcmi,  is  .  .  . 
one  of  the  least  periodic  of  all  the  Latin  wrftets. 

AntttbeUoally  (an-U-thetlk-al-U).  <Mfv.  in 
an  antithetical  manner;  by  means  of  an- 
tithesis. 

Antltragui  (an-tifra-gusX  n.  [Or.— Antt, 
opposite  to,  and  tni^os,  a  goat  SeeTEAflUS.) 
In  anat  the  process  of  the  external  ear,  op- 
posite to  the  tragus,  and  behind  the  ear- 

AnSMDltarlan  ( an-ti-trin'i-ti''il-an  X  «- 
[Or.  anti,  against,  and  £.  trtnilarion.  1  One 
who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or 
the  existence  of  three  persons  in  the  Ood- 
head. 

Antltrtnltartan  (an-ti-trin1-tft^-anX  ^ 
Opposing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinltv. 

AnttSffltarlaalsm  (an-ti-trin1-tA''ri-an- 
izm),  n.  A  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trini^. 

Antitropalt  Antttropout  (an-UtYop-al.  an- 
tifrop-usXo.  [Gr.anH*.  opposite,  and  CrofM^ 
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AtarainctruinCrrpdito  tarn.]  In  bot.aame 
mOrtKotnfoL 

iBtttyp*  ( ao'U-Up X  n.  [Or.  antUypon  — 
mitii,  oppaalt«  to,  and  (ypo*.  » type  or  p«t- 
tmuj  ttiat  which  U  correlatire  to  a  type ; 
th*t  u(  which  the  type  b  the  pattern  or 
t«|irBientatlon:  that  which  is  prefigured  or 
fW|ir»MDted  by  the  type,  and  therefore  itands 
eomlatlTe  with  it.  Thus  the  paschal  lamb 
i*  the  type  of  which  Christ  is  the  atUUype. 

He  (Melc>iu»(l«li)  broa^ht  foftli  bread  and  wine. 
iMffilMg  Um  ^mtiff^.  or  Che  subttancr.  Christ  bini- 
tcK  Jrr.  Taylor. 

Wbea  eoc«  ypon  tti«  wio^  be  soars  to  an  higher 
(KbJi  Craa  ibc  tjn«c  to  the  antttyfe,  to  the  days  uf 
tkc  MrMi^b.  Bp.  Burrut. 

iBtttyplaa  (an-Utip'ik-alX  o.  Pertaining 
Id  an  antitype:  explaining  the  type. 

lAtltyploikUsr  (an-U-Up'Ik-al-UX  adv.  By 
vftt  uiantitype 

AmiUypOlUt  Can-ti>tip'us).  a.    AntitypicaL 

AnttTAOdllllt  (an-U-Tak'sinUt).  n.  [Or. 
•tui,  against*  and  E.  vaceinist]  One  who  is 
iippoiwi  to  Taccinatiou. 

AattrarloUms  (an'tiva-rf'olos).  a.  [Or 
mtti,  agalnat,  and  E.  variolou$.]  mTenting 
the  contagion  uf  smaU-pox. 

AnttTtnaraal  (antl*Te-ne^r§-al),  a.  [Or. 
««a«,  against,  and  E.  venereal]  Reslsthig 
or  efJBcacloos  against  the  reaereal  poison. 

Antler  <antn«r>.  n.  [O.Fr.  anUtUtier,  etUoU- 
Uer.  endofuiUr,  Mod.  Fr.  andouilUr,  pro- 
perly the  brow  antler;  of  Oerroanic  origin ; 
eomp  0  O  avufi.  tlie  forehead,  O.  ende,  an 
antler,  antliti,  the  face.]  A  branch  of  the 
hora  of  a  deer,  particolarly  of  a  stag;  one  of 
the  horns  of  tne  cervine  animals,  as  the 
•tsg  or  moose.    The  first  year  a  stag  has  no 


Antlers. 

a,  Brev-aadcr.      >.  Bes-antler.      r.  Antlcr-rojral. 
<  SaT'TOjral  or  crown  antler. 

bona,  bol  only  frontal  protuberances  or  bo§' 
ert»:  tlM  aecond  year  a  simple  mag  or  stem; 
the  third  a  longer  stem  garnished  with  a 
hondi or  brow  mntt§r;  in  the  fourth,  the  bee-, 
bea^  er  brnw-mntter'  in  the  fifth  the a»t<er- 
rsysi  te  added ;  in  the  sixth  the  eroten  or  eur- 
wyoi  divema  on  the  top  of  the  horn,  forming 
the  eup,  wluch  conaiata  of  two  or  three  snoos 
or  prongs  curring  upwards,  and  to  these  m 
f&tore  yean  othen  are  added,  the  total 
oanber  of  branohea  often  amounting  to  ten 
la  a  stag  seren  or  eisAit  years  old.  In  his 
stxth  year.and  after,  the  nude  deer  Is  called 
s  hart,  or  sto^  qf  ten.  The  stem  of  the  horn 
is  called  the  AMim.  The  branchea  are  called 
alsofyiwa. 
ABSknd<ann«rdXa.  Furnished  with  ant- 

iCTl. 

ABUar-moth  (ant'Ur-mothX  n.  A  moth 
foaad  In  thla  country  (CemvUryx  or  Noe- 
Cms  grammie),  the  larrss  of  which  some- 
tiiMa  deatmy  the  herbage  of  whole  mea- 
dowik  ao  that  their  raragea  are  Tlsible  for 


Antlla  (aMll-aX  n.  [L,  ftom  Or.  antlia,  a 
MscUae  to  inck  up  water,  a  pump.]  The 
^riral  tongoe  or  proboada  of  lepidopterous 
inescta  lif  which  they  pump  up  the  juicea 
<tf  pianta  It  la  fonned  of  the  greatly  elon- 
gdisd  maTffla.  forming  a  long  mpartfte  suo- 
livial  tube,  apd  when ooiledup  representa 
s  fiat  spiral,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch.— 
Anibm  pmewmatiea,  inosfren.  the  Air-pump; 
acoaateUatlon  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
litaaled  between  Hydra  and  Aigo  Navis. 

ABt-tftoa  (aatH-nnX  n.  Hie  lanra  of  a  neur- 
of*»nm  laaect  (Myrmeieon/ormieariue)  of 
the  family  MyrmelaonldsBL  The  larva  has 
ettnded  mors  notice  than  the  perfect  in- 
sect on  account  of  the  ingenuity  which  it 
dls|days  in  preparing  a  Und  of  pitfUl  for 
the  destruction  of  such  inaecta  (chiefly  ante) 
ss  happen  unwarily  to  enter  it  It  digs  a 
fuaaclHlttped  hole  in  the  driest  and  finest 
K  can  find,  working  inside  the  hole  and 


throwing  up  the  particles  of  sand  with  ita 
head.  When  the  pit  is  deep  enough  and  the 
aidea  are  quite  smooth  and  sloping,  the  ant- 


Perfect  iiuect  \MyrtHtteoH  /&rmicarius)  and  larva 
(ant-lion). 

lion  buries  itself  at  the  bottom  with  only 
ita  formidable  mandibles  projecting,  and 
waita  for  its  prey.  So  soon  as  a  victim  falls 
in  it  seizes  it  with  its  mandibles  and  sucks 
its  Juices. 
Antonomasta  (an-ton'o-m&'^zi-a),  n.  [Or.  an- 
totunnaeia—anti,  in  place  of,  instead,  and 
onomaaH^  to  name,  from  <nunna,  a  name.] 
In  rhet  the  use  of  the  name  of  some  ofHoe, 
dignity,  profession,  science,  or  trade  instead 
of  the  trae  name  of  the  person,  as  when  Aw 
tnajeety  is  used  for  a  king,  hie  lordehip  for  a 
nobleman:  or  when,  instead  of  Aristotle,  we 
say.  the  phUoeopher;  or.  conversely,  the  use 
of  a  proper  noun  instead  of  a  common  noun; 
as.  a  Oato  for  a  man  of  severe  gravity,  a 
So<omon  for  a  wise  man,  or  a  Napole<m  for 
a  man  of  unbounded  ambition. 
Antonomartln,  Antonomanttcal  (an-ton'- 
o-mas^'tik,  an-ton'o-mas^tlk-al).  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  rhetorical  figure  antono- 
masia. 

Antonomaitioally  (an-ton'o-mas^tik-al-li), 
adv.  By  means  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
figure  antonomasia. 

Antonomasy  (an-ton'o-ma-dX  n.  Sam^  as 
AfUcnotnaeia. 

AltUnlMtal  (ant-oi^it-alX  a.  [L.  anU,  be- 
fore, and  oivitue,  an  orbit]  Anterior  to  the 
orbit 

AntOSiandrian  (an-tos1-an''dri*anX  n.  [Or. 
antif  against,  and  Oeiander.\  One  of  a  sect 
of  rigid  Lutherans,  so  named  from  their  op- 
IMwing  the  doctrines  of  Osiander.  This  sect 
denv  tiiat  man  is  made  Just,  but  affirm  that 
he  is  only  imputatively  Just,  that  is.  pro- 
nounced so. 

Antret  (an'tAr),  n.  [Fr.  autre,  L.  antrum,  a 
cave.]  A  cavern;  a  cave.  *Antree  vast,  and 
deserts  idle.'    Shak. 

Antrorsd  (an-trorsO.  a.  [As  if  from  a  L.  an- 
troreue,  for  anterovereue— from  arUe,  before, 
and  verto,  vertum,  to  turn.]  In  bot  forward 
or  upward  in  direction. 
Ant-ihraih  (ant'thrush),  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  birds  of  the  genus  Pitta,  belong- 
ing to  the  dentirostral  section  of  the  order 
Insessores,  and  allied  to  the  Turdidae  or 
thrush  family.  The  great  ant -thrush  (P. 
ffiqae),  which  attains  a  length  of  9  inches, 
umabits  Surinam.  The  body  is  of  a  light 
blue,  the  quills  of  the  wings  being  black 
tipped  with  light 
blue,  the  hMd 
and  neck  black, 
and  the  under 
parte  brownish- 
gray.  The  legs 
are  long  and  the 
body  short  The 
short-tailed  ant- 
thrush  {P.  ben- 
galeneie)  is  com- 
mon in  Bengal, 
and  is  coloured 
of  a  soft  brown 
hue,  marked 
on  the  top  of 
the  head  with 
three  longitu- 
dinal banda 
Annbli  (an-fi'- 
bisX  n.  [L.  anil- 
Ms,  Egypt  atte- 
po.]  An  Egyp- 
tian deity,  the 
conductor  of  de- 
parted apirits 
from  this  world 
to  the  next,  re- 

E resented  by  a 
uman  figure  with  the  head  of  a  Jackal,  and 
sometimes  under  the  form  of  a  Jackal    He 


Antibis,  from  an  Egyptian 
painting. 


AnvU. 


E resided  over  tombs,  and  in  the  lower  world 
e  weighed  the  actions  of  the  deceased  pre- 
vious to  their  admission  to  the  presence  uf 
Osiris. 

Anura  (a-nik'raX  ^-P^  {Q^-  an.  priv.,  and 
oura,  a  tail.  ]  An  order  of  batracnians  which 
lose  the  taU  when  they  reach  maturity,  as 
the  toad  and  frog. 

Anuran  (a-nfi'ranX  n.  One  of  the  Anura. 
Annrous  (a-nfi'msX  a.  Destitute  of  a  tail, 
as  the  frog;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anura. 
Anus  (&'nusX  n.  [L]  In  anat  the  circular 
opening  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal,  through  which  the  excre- 
ments are  expelled. 

AnvU  (an'vilX  n.  [O.E.  anvilt,  anvild,  A.Hax. 
ar^t,  an  anvil ;  D.  aanbeld,  ambeld,  Dan. 
antbolt,  L.O.  aneboU,  ambuU,  O.H.O.  atio- 
/aU.  The  A.  Sax.  and  O.U.O.  point  pretty 
clearly  to  an,  on,  and  A.  Sax.  /ealdan,  O. 
fatten,  fatten,  to  fold.  Comp.  O.  amboee, 
O.H.O.  anavoz,  an  anvil,  from  an,  and  pozan, 
to  beat,  and  L.  incue,  an  anvil,  from  tn,  and 
eudere,  to  strike.]  1.  An  iron  block  with  a 
smooth,  usually  steel,  face  on  which  metals 
^  are    hammered 

and  shaped.  — 
2.  Fia.  anything 
on  which  blows 
are  laid.  'The 
aavU  of  my 
sword.*  Shak.— 
To  be  on  the 
anvil,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  dis- 
cussion, forma- 
tion,or  prepara- 
tion, as  when  a 
scheme  or  mea- 
sure is  forming 
but  not  matured. 

Several  members  of  our  house,  knowing  what  wnt 
OH  the  awvU,  went  to  the  clergy  and  desired  their 
judgment.  Stvi/i. 

AnvU  (an'vilX  v.t  To  form  or  shape  on  an 
anvlL  '  Armor,  anviUed  In  the  ahop  of  pas- 
sive fortitude'.'    Beau,  <fr  Fl. 

Anzlotude  (ang-sre-tfldX  n.  Anxiety. 
[R*re.] 

Anziely  (ang-x!'e-tiX  n.  [L.  anxietae,  from 
anxiue,  solicitous,  from  aiwo,  to  vex.  See 
Anokk.]  1.  Concern  or  solicitude  respect- 
ing some  event,  future  or  uncertain,  wtiich 
disturbs  the  mind  and  keeps  it  in  a  state  of 
painful  uneasiness. 

To  be  happy  Is  not  only  to  be  freed  (rttm  the  pains 
and  diseases  oi  the  body,  but  ftonx  atixit^and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  Titlotstit. 

2.  In  med.  a  state  of  restlessness  and  agita- 
tion, with  general  indisposition,  and  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  oppression  at  the  epigas- 
trium.—Oartf,  Soliektude,  Concern,  Anxiety. 
See  under  Carb.  —  Stn.  Solicitude,  care, 
foreboding,  uneasiness,  perplexity,  disquie- 
tude, disquiet  watchfulness,  restlessness. 
AnziOOS  ( angle 'shusX  a.  [See  Anxiktt.] 
L  Full  of  anxietv  or  solicitude:  greatly  con- 
cerned or  solicitous,  especially  respecting 
something  future  or  unknown;  being  in 
painful  suspense:  applied  to  persons;  as. 
anariotti  to  please;  anadoue  for  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  'Anxioua,  and  trembUng  for  the 
birth  of  fkte.'  Pope.— 2.  Attended  with  or 
proceeding  from  solicitude  or  uneasiness : 
applied  to  things ;  as.  anxioue  forebodings 
or  labour. 

His  pensive  cheek  upon  his  hand  reclin'd. 
And  anxious  thoughts  revolving  in  his  mind. 

Dr^tten. 

Anaioue  is  followed  by  for  or  about  before 
the  object  of  solicitude.  — Stn.  Solicitous, 
careful,  uneasy,  unouiet,  restless,  concerned, 
disturbed,  watchfuL 

Afi'rtAw^  (angk'shus-IiX  adv.  In  an  anx- 
ious manner;  solicitously ;  with  painful  un- 
certainty; carefully;  unquietly. 

Anzlonsness  (angk'shus-nesX  n.   The  state 

or  quality  of  being  anxious;  great  solicitude; 

anxiety. 

She  retunu  (to  her  cards)  with  no  little  attxioMs- 
Mss.  Stetff. 

Any  (en'niX  a.  [A.  Sax.  cenig,  from  dn,  one, 
and  term,  ig,  y;  O.E  ceni,  m;  the  Sc.  ony 
shows  the  connection  with  one  better.  In 
A.  Sax.  there  was  the  parallel  formation 
ncenig,  none.  Comp.  0.  einig,  D.  eenig,  any- 
compounded  of  e\n,  een,  one.  and  the  ter- 
mination t^  =  Ll  te,  Or.  Or,  aa  in  mueieue, 
tnoueikoe.  ]    1.  One  out  of  many  indefinitely. 

Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son.  Mat.  xi.  27. 

2.  Some;  an  indefhiite  number  or  quantity; 
as,  are  there  any  witnesses  present? 

Who  will  show  us  any  KO<xi  '  >**■  >v>  ^- 


ch.  eAan;     Ah,  Sa  loeA;     g,  go;     J.job;     tk,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  lin^;     TH.  Men;  th.  tAin;    w.  vig;    wh,  toAig;    zh.  aAire.  -See  Key. 


thing  iMlnff  uudentood. 


e  (en'ol-tlm), ads.  1.  AtuvjwiiDd; 
loldlcn  in  Usbla  to  be  called  oat 
—a  Froquentlj;  repeatodly. 


iyir«j.. 


uittM  good  reUlioo-      

AoMant.-ft'ni.uij.o.     [From.! 
orBiBoUm,  iuQrMca]  PertaJig' 

in  BceotU.  or  to  Um  Miuh.  i  __     

poHd  to  dnelt  there;  hea»,  pertilnlDC  t 
tbaHuwa;  poeCiciL 


iu  Greece.  ]  PertaJnlng  to  Aonli. 


lu/imttt,  the  fooataiD  Ansipp 
It  ol  Hoiut  Hellcou^tBe  Api 


AaTW(J>'oT-le(),n.  [Or.  oontlof.iudeBtille- 
a,  pri"..  uid  AnrM.  llmlt-l  In  gnmt.ttaiie 
In  the  Greek  rerb  which  elpraeHi  u  u- 
UoD  u  completed  iu  put  time,  but  leBvea 
it.  In  other  reepecti,  wloUj  iBdeDDlle.  The 
dlflerence  bettreen  Uie  Brat  and  eerond 
Borlflt  ]e  merely  In  lorm*  not  in  meaning. 

AOTlIt  (k'or-irt),  o.     IndeDnite  with  nepect 


to  put  time. 

AoiuUa  Aorli 

tHa.  l-ert«lii 


AorU  (»-ort«).  n.    [Or.  oorH.  the  gnat  ar- 

tbB  gnat  arteiT  or  tmnk  of  the  aiUiial  m- 
tem.prDceedlngtnimUie  lettvennicleottha 
heart,  and  giving  origin  to  all  the  artertee 
eicept  the  pulnHinaiT.  It  lint  rim  towatdi 
(iie  topof  thfll>rflaal-DantiH  when  It  li  called 
(be  aicendlng  aorta :  then  Diakea  a  gnat 
curre,  called  the  tranavene  or  great  arch 
of  the  aorta,  vhence  it  glrea  off  bianchei 
to  the  head  and  upper  extremltlea :  th«ce 
proceeding  towarda  the  lover  extremltlea, 
under  the  name  ol  (he  dtaceudlng  aorta.  It 
Elrei  oft  branchet  to  the  tmnk;  and  flnaUy 
dlildei  Into  the  two  lUaci  Hhicb  nipplj  the 
pelvla  and  lower  ertremltiea  See  HUM 
Aortal,  AorttO  (i^rtal,  i-oi^k).  a.    Per- 

Boru  (0  limit  (he  Oov  of  blood  from  Ihenca 
to  the  dlrlded  femoral  artery  In  caaee  of 
amputation  atthebtp-JohiL— .lortKealeei. 
three  aeml-lunar  nlre*  at  the  origin  of  the 
aorta,  to  prerent  the  blood  getting  back 


AortttU  (k- 
AmdAd  (t-i „ 

Ttit  Ammorragnt 


Ammorrdffvt  tmoelnphu4,  or  bearded 
1,  a  bovlDe  quadnipiHl,  allied  (o  the 

rhjch,  however,  u  ma;  be  eaallj  dlatln- 


t  Withaqulckpace:  quick;  fait;  Bpeedll) 
wlthhaate;  haatlJy.  ^  Gallop  aiia«.  ye  Ben 
foot«dlteeda'  Sliat.    'Great weedi do groi 


inuDuiIyi  aa,  night  dnwi 


ApMOBfl(ap'a-gA-|e>,  n.     [Or.  from  apayS, 
to  draw  aalde— i«w,  from,  and  aad,  to  drive.  1 
1.  Inlutc,  (a)abdac(loa(whlchiee).     " 
■''"■'  of  argument  bywhlob  the  (rut 


po3ii 


,'Si 


billtT  or  al 


ApMnBlnJtap-a«oflk.al),a.  Olorpertafn 
logloapagoge;  proving  Indirectly,  by  <how 
Ing  the  abauidlty  or  Impoulblllty  of  th< 


I,  a.     [Gr.  AajKU. 


—  , ja  the  Aj 

(ap-a-UV-an),  b.  Same  ai  Ap- 

(V'an-i]).  iL   Same  aa  Apfonai/t. 

(ap-im'thrfi-pl),  n.    [Or.  apan- 

9,  from,  and  onliirdpM,  man.] 
to  the  company  of  men;  a  lave 

(ap'^ra).  IL     A  qwdei  of  annadillo 

—  ■■-■-■     '■  -*    fomul  Id  BnzU  and 

te  pomr  ol  rolling  It- 

AOMttlllllNtl  (ap-»tth'mfr4la},  n.  [Or, 
from  aparWivwd,  to  count  oft  orover — upo, 
from,  arithmoi.  a  number.]  [n  rAaC  enume- 
ration of  part*  or  partloulan. 

ApATt  (a-pftrt'),  adt-  [Fr,  d  part,  aalde, 
aeparate.    See  APiHTmBT.  I  L  Separately, 


^Hni(ap 
(patgpiu 
Faragiiay. 


L  Separate!] 


«; 


1  to  purpoie,  uae,  or  chancter. 
hAKn/atvblaithatiiitocllyrof  hloi- 

aaaanbject  of  thought;  dli- 
ontlder  the  two  propoaitlona 
uft  from  all  regard  to  hli  morals, 
iuallfled.  In  other  rnpecta,  tor  the 

be  watch  apaiL—  i.  Away:  off.' 
■e  lay  apiirt  all  fllthineaa.'    Jam. 


eternity, 
onaliting 
.  wlth^ 


[Fr.a, 


File,  rtr,  fat,  t»II; 


IcIiolaBtic  philoBophy  referring  1 

of  two  parti,  the  one,  a  parte  ant 
limit  hi  (he  Daet.  and  the  othe: 

Jtouthnwis  (ap-HT-thrfi'sIa).  n. 
from,  and  nr(Aroii,BJDlnt.1     in  a 

AMItmeilMa-part'menlX  n- 

imnt — a,  from,  and  parlir,  b 
L.  partiri,  to  part,  (o  alio 

ab'ullding;adlvl('~-  '- -  >■■ 

by  incloiure.  —  £.  pt   A  bi 
roomi;  lodglngi.     [Freoch  uKage.r 
Lputron  U-paa'tron).  n.    (Gr.  a- 


a-thet'ik-al|,  a     . 

■fble  •  ApaiMicir  ate  H  aniMa  aami. 
Apathlat (ap'atlilat).  n.    Oneiflected  with 

Biathy,  or  deitltute  of  feeling. 
AMthlrtiial  (ap-a-thlii'Ui-al),   a.      Apa- 

thetle.     [Saie] 

Apathy  (ap'a-thl).  n.  [L  apsfAia.  Or.  apa- 
Oieia—a.  prtv.,  and  poOioi,  auflering,  trom 
palAnn,  toaufler.]   Want  of  feeling;  prlva- 


nltve;       t»be,  Mb.  bulli 


..  deceive,  it  having  bi 

for  other  ndnerala.]    Katln  pi 
lime,  generally  cryilallited  IB   luw,  imt, 
baiahedra]  piumi,  aometlmei  even  labiilar. 
It!  powder  phoaphoreacei  on  burning  ooali. 

■netimorphlc  ind  granitic  rocka    Compo- 
aldOD,  U7S  lime  and  MSi  pboaphonu. 
Apatnia  (ap-a-tU'ra),  n.  A  geoni  of  diurnal 

ot  which 

are  remaraaoie  ' 

Ib  one  Britlihapeclnrin 
Apaairairii  (the  puidt 
emperor),  om  of  the  mort 
beautiful  of  the  hnttetllf 
tnbe.     It  la  toond  In  the 


Ai»(»p),n- _     ., 

apread;  comp.  IceL  api.  D.  aap.  Dm  a6r.  G. 
^e.  O.H.G.  (^0,  Ir.  sod  Gael  opa,  W.  ipo. 

Initial  gnltural  hii  been  -        -'      -     ' 


of  apaciet.  The  word  ape,  aa  well  a*  the 
lerma  monkey  and  haboon,  were  fOntMrly 
applied  iDdlKilalnately  (o  all  qnadremau- 
onimaramali;  but  it  la  now  limited  toanehu 
have  the  teeth  ol(he  aame  number  and  form 
B)  In  man,  and  which  poaaeii  neittM>r  taOt 
nor  cheek-pouchea  The  family  Incln^a  the 


e,  gIbbOD.  golf  11a,  oi 
e,  <tc,  and  haa  been 

~    glodytea,  aiml ,., 

ra  fonned  Ilka  hand*,  with 


Laag^nad  A|ir  iHjbiau  Cmmt^t. 


eelnthei 
le  ground  in  the  gibbon. 


li.re«Mn«b*tDwtbe 
and  naar^  reaching 
HI,  when  the  aDtBuU 


Apeaara  genually  Hi 
.  wme,  however,  an  grave  aad 
gentle.  They  inbablt  the  tOTeita,  nkd  live 
an  fmlta,  leavei,  and  inaecia  Some  tpeciea 
reach  the  height  ol  T  tae<  but  generally 
they  are  troin  *  to  &  feet  high.— E.  One  who 
hniutea  aervHety,  in  alhulon  to  tlie  imtta- 
Ure  habit  c<  the  ive;  a  allly  fellow:  a  tonn 
ofcontarapt.  'Uyiad/aspe.' A'aW»~&  Aa 
Impertinent,  mlachlevoaa  penon ;  an  imp: 
a  tarm  of  reproach.  'Boja.aper,  braggarta' 
Shat—L  Sometlmea  naed  aa  a  taim  of  ea- 


SIiai.—To  lead  up—  it 
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APHORISM 


cniBiojniwat  jooolAiiy  twtkgntx\  to  old  nwidf 
m  ibe  Mat  worid 

I  «■!  iamar  b««fe>c<  on  ytmr  weddlnr-daj, 
Amd  <ar  hmt  love  to  her  iintJ  aMs  iw  >6«//. 

ShAk, 

AmU^X  *-t  pv^  A  PP-  ^V^'»  PPr-  a|nn{7. 

^  imitate  tenrQeljr;  to  mimic,  as  an  ape 

imHatw  human  actioni ;  ai.  weak  penons 

are  ah*vs  prona  to  ojm  their  bettera 

Con*  oo  the  ttripttoK  1    How  be  iff**  his  sine  ] 
ABfaOKMaly  temcouoas.  Addison, 

ApiAk  (a-p«10.  o^v-  [Prefix  a.  on.  and  peoir. 
a  point  See  PkajlJ  L  On  the  point;  in 
a  poatora  to  pierce.  JoAoMm.— 2.  J^aut 
Bnpandlcnlar.  The  anchor  is  ajMoi  when 
UM  oable  to  dcawn  to  tight  as  to  bring  the 
AiD  dlrvcify  over  tt,  and  tlie  Bliip  is  then 
aid  to  be  hove  awtak.  A  yard  or  gaff  it 
nid  to  be  Ofeoir  when  it  hangs  obliqnety  to 
lh«  meat    Spelled  also  Apt4k. 

ipt-btATtr  (ap'b&rArX  **•  A  strolling  buf- 
boQ  who  bore  an  ape  on  hto  shoolder. 

thi«  nan  wcU;  he  bath  been  itoce  an  a/e- 

SkaJi. 

(iplcar^ri-^).  n.  Sameas.dj90- 

Tbcrt  It  nechiac  tii  the  c«ith  ao  pitifiil:  no.  not  an 
a^-*^^rwr.  Str  T.  QmrkHry. 

ipMk  ta^pttO.  Mfv.    Same  as  A'p$nk. 
Ap«lrB,t  r.r.  m-  i  [See  Appair.]  To  impair; 

to  detract  from ;  to  be  impaired ;  to  go  to 

min     Chaucer. 
AmUoos  (a-penos).  a.  [Or  a.  without,  and 

L^«ttM.  askhi.]    Destitate  of  sUn. 
ApWIIrtllt  (ap'en-nin).  a.  [L.  jlpeimmiM,  an 

adjective  form  from  the  Cym.  pen.  Armor. 

r«.  W.  sen.  a  head,  a  height.]  Pertaining 
or  dedgnaUng  a  chain  of  monntains 
which  extend  from  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
itNBd  the  Qnlf  of  Genoa  to  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  thence  aonth-east  to  the  extrem- 

limiiia,  Apapnr  (a.pep'sla,  a-pep'si),  n. 
[Or  «.  priT. ,  ancfiwptf.  to  digest  ]    Defec- 
ttir«  dlfllon;  inoigestion;  dyspepsia. 
Apar  (Ap'irX  n.    One  who  apes. 
AMm  <a-perHitiX  «•    [Fr.]    A  snnrey  or 
autt  n;  an  ontllne;  a  roogh  estimate. 

(a-p*'ri-entX  a.     [L.  aperiwis, 
pari  of  aperio.  to  open. )  In  fiMd. 
'  puniaUfc;  having  the  quality  of  open- 
laxative. 
.  (a-pA^-entX'H-  A  medicine  which 
fSBlly  opens  the  bowels;  a  laxative. 
AMKtttW  (a-per'it-ivX  a.  [Fr  apMtif,  from 
L-  aperto.  to  omn.  ]    Same  as  AperiinL 
Apfftt(aiMtot1.a.  [L.  asertut.  pp.  of  Ofwrio, 
to  open.)     Open;    evident;    undiagoiaed 
'AptrtumOmakam,'    FtitUrby. 

Tic  rrijwi.dbni  mmf  be 
•weraoie. 


(a-piiirttonX  n.  [L.  &ptTtio,  from 
•yvHe.  to  open.1  L  The  act  of  opening; 
the  slate  of  being  opened.  'BIttier  by 
rvplloner  iqierMen.'  ITisfiiHtn.  [Bare.]— 
t  An  opening;  agap;  an  aperture;  a  pass- 
agr  'Ajmrtttmt,  under  which  term  I  do 
comprehend  doors,  windows,  staircases— in 
short,  an  inleia  or  outleta'  Bir  H.  WottofK 
Aptrtlj  (a-ptotliX  ode.    Openly. 

[a  «l  thcif  dliceitnet  of  him  (Richard  III.)  they 
iWTcr  dirKtIjr  Bor  Indirectly,  eowcrtly  or  apertly,  in* 
ena<e  thn  dcformily.  Sir  O.  Buck. 

HM  (a-p«rt'nesX  n>  Openness. 
(a-pArf  orX  n.  [L.,  from  aptrio,  to 
open]  In  mmoL  a  mnade  that  raises  the 
ttppg  eyelid 

Aptlliuv  ( sp'^-tfir  X  n.  [L  apertura,  from 
sp«r<o»  to  open.  ]  1. 1  The  act  of  opening.— 
1  Aa  openmg ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  cnasm ;  a 
pesf  orsted;  a  hole  through  any  solid 
or  'An aperture  between  the  moun- 
Oapin,  —  a.  In  gtook  the  space  be- 
tween two  right  lines,  forming  an  an^e.— 
4  In  epCMu.  the  dlaineter  of  the  exposed 
pstt  of  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  or 
othsr  optical  instrumenl  The  aperture  of 
■iotaonpm  Is  often  expressed  In  degrees, 
callttl  alao  the  aitguiar  aperture,  whicn  sig- 
■Mas  Che  angular  breadth  of  the  pencil  of 
Ught  which  tM  instrument  transmits  from 
tfcs  object  or  point  viewed;  as,  a  microscope 
of  iW  agertmre.  OoodridL—Srv.  Opening, 
hole,  ornce.  perforation,  paasage.  gap,  cleft 
(ip'ftr-lX  n.    1-  A  collection  of  apes ; 


a  place  wtkere  apes  are  kept— i.  Thequali- 
tftM  or  tzicki  of  apea;  the  practice  of  aping. 


1 

h  Hnm%S)  nakcs  a  viae  nan  better  and  a  fool 
'     Tmt  gaias  nnthiae  bat  the  gay  tiflrhts.  vices, 
■ad  the  «:^«rr|^  of  a  couatnr. 

I  (a-pefal-iX  ">  pi^  (See  Afitalous.  ] 


Planta  destitute  of  petals.  In  the  natural 
system  of  botany,  a  division  of  dicotyledo- 
nous plants  in  wmch  the  corolla,  and  often 
the  calyx  as  well,  are  abaent  Thoy  are 
called  also  InconrnUtm,  and  are  divided 
into  the  MonochUmydeie,  in  nHiieh  the 
corolla  alone  is  absent,  as  in  the  elm.  nettle. 
&c. ,  and  the  Acblamydev,  in  which  o^jyx 
and  curoUa  are  both  absent,  as  in  theml- 
lows.  oalfBi  dkc 

Apetalons  (a-pet'al-usX  a.  [Or.  a.  neg..  and 
petahUt  a  Hower  leaf  or  petal  ]  In  bot  hav- 
ing no  petals  or  corolla;  pertaining  to  the 
Apetala. 

ApetalouilMB  (a-pet'al-ns-nesX  n.  The 
state  of  being  apetaious. 

Apex  (A'peluX  n.  pL  Aploee,  ApooDM  (i'pi- 
Mx,  rpeks-izX  (L.  apex,  pi.  opMst.]  The 
tip,  point,  or  summit  of  aovtlung.  (a)  In 
bot  the  end  farthest  from  the  point  of  at- 
tachment, or  base  of  an  organ,  {b)  In  gfeem. 
the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or  conic  aection ; 
the  angular  point  of  a  triangle  c^poaile  the 


trate  parthenogenesis;  herroaphradlte  forms 
produced  from  eggs  produce  viviparous 
wingless  forms,  which  again  produce  others 
lilie  themselves,  and  thus  multiply  during 


AphMTMlB  (arfS^re^isX  n.  [Or.  aphairenM, 
a  taking  aiway— o^,  from,  and  JuureC,  to 
take.  1  L  In  ^ram.  the  taking  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  from  the  banning  of  a  word ;  as, 
'wiuf  for  amid.—i.  In  nuuL  the  removal  of 
anything  noxioua— 8.  In  tuty.  smpntation 
Written  also  Aphereeie. 

Aphanefilte  (a-fan'd-sltX  n.  [See  Aphanis- 
no,  Aphanite.  ]  A  mineral,  an  arseniate  of 
copper,  so  named  from  the  difficulty  of  re- 
cognizing it  by  its  crystals. 

Apbanlptera  (af-an-ip'tAr^X  ^  pi-  (Or- 
aphanis,  indistinct-^,  priv.,  pkam6,  to  ap- 
pear, and  pteron,  a  wing.]  An  order  of  ap- 
terous, haustellate  insects,  coextensive  with 
the  family  Pulicidn,  having  indiaUnct  rudi- 
mentary winga.  It  is  composed  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  fleas. 

AphaBlptenmB  (af-an-ii/t^r-usX  a.  Desti- 
tute of  conspicuous  wings;  pettaining  to 
the  Aphaniptera. 

AphaaiMtio  (af -an-to'tikX  a.  [Or.  ^ipAmift.  ] 
In  mtaerol.  indistinct 

ApbftBlte  (afan-ft),  n.  [Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
pkaind,  to  appear.]  Compact  amphibole,  a 
mineral  consisting  of  hornblende,  ouartz, 
and  felspar  so  in^mately  iutermixea  as  to 
be  individually  undistingnishablc,  wiience 
the  name. 

ApbtHlOBL  (a^fdOi-onXn.  pL  ApballA  iuW- 
fl-aX  [Or.  opo,  from,  and  hmo$t  the  sun.] 
That  point  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit 
wliich  is  moat  distant  from  theann:  opposed 
toperiheUon. 

ApniillaTi  (a-felOanX  n.  The  name  of  a 
bright  star  in  the  constellation  OemlnL 

AplMVMifl  (a-fd'rd-aiaX  u.  Same  as  AphtB- 
rem. 

AxOlldei,  ApbldA  (afi-d«z,  afi-dfi).  n.  pi. 
Plant-lioe;  a  family  of  homopterous  insects, 
having  for  its  type  the  genus  Aphis.  They 
are  allinjurious  to  vegetation,  living  on  the 
Juices  of  plants,  which  thev  suck  with  their 
beaka.  Almost  every  species  of  plants  sup- 
ports a  different  varietur  of  these  insects, 
which  reside  on  it  in  immense  numbers. 
Th^  produce  gall  exuresoenoes  on  leaves. 
See  Aphis. 

(a-fld'i-anX  ^    An  insect  of  the 
Aphides. 


Aphidian  (a-fld'i-anX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Aphis  or  Aphides. 

ApliidiToroiis  (af-i-div'd-rusX  a.  [Aphit, 
aphidie,  an  aphis,  and  L.  i?oro,  to  eat]  Bat- 
ing, devouring,  or  subsisting  on  the  aphis  or 
plant-louse. 

Aphllanthropy  (a-fll-an'thr»-pi).  m.  [Or.  a. 
neg. ,  and  phuanuniSpia~-phUeO,  to  love,  and 
anthr&poM,  man.]  L  Want  of  love  to  man- 
kind; want  of  benevolence.- 2.  In  med.  the 
flrst  stage  of  melancholy,  when  solitude  is 
preferred  to  society. 

ApblB  (a'fls),  n.  pi.  Aphides  (afi-dezX  [A 
term  of  modem  origin,  perhaps  derived  from 
Or.  aphysed,  to  draw  or  drink  up  liquids.  ]  A 
plant-louse ;  a  puoeron  or  vine-freiter ;  one 
of  the  insects  of  the  genus  Aphis,  family 
Aphidea  The  species  are  very  numeromi 
and  destructive ;  the  A.  ro$m  lives  on  the 
rose;  theA./tUnB  on  the  bean;  the^.  humidi 
is  iniurious  to  the  hop,  the  A.  lamigera  or 
woolly  aphis  equally  so  to  i4>ple-treeB.  The 
aphides  are  furnished  with  an  inflected  beak . 
and  feelers  longer  than  the  thorax.  In  the 
same  species  some  individuals  have  four 
erect  wings,  and  others  are  entirelv  without 
wings.  The  feet  are  of  the  ambulatory  kind, 
and  the  abdomen  usuallv  ends  in  two  horn- 
like tubes,  from  which  is  ejected  the  sub- 
stance called  honey-dew.  The  aphides  illus- 


Apliides. 

Wheat  Plant-loose  {Afkis£raMaHa).—x,  a,  Male, 
enlargfed  and  natural  siae.  3. 4.  Winf^leu  Female, 
enlarged  and  natural  sise. 

summer,  one  individual  giving  rise  to  mil- 
liona  Winged  sexual  forms  appear  late  in 
autumn,  the  females  of  which,  being  im- 
pregnated by  the  males,  produce  eggs. 

ApbloglstiO  (af-lo-jis'tik),  a.  [Or.  a.  priv., 
and  pMogiitoe,  inflammable.]  Flaroeless; 
as,  an  aphlogiitic  lamp,  in  which  the  wick, 
usually  of  platinum  wire,  is  kept  oonstantlv 
red  hot  by  the  slow  combustion  of  alcohol, 
heated  by  the  wire  itself. 

AphnolOgy  (af-noro-Ji),  n.  [Or.  aphnoe, 
wealth,  and  logoe,  a  discourse.  ]  The  science 
of  wealth;  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  wealth ; 
plntology. 

The  title  ought  to  have  been  ApknoUigy.  Apkncs, 
or  afkeno*,  expresses  wealth  in  the  largest  sense  of 
general  abundance  and  well-being. 

Sir  y.  Htrsthet. 

Aphonia,  Aphony  (a-f(hii-a,  afd-ni).  n.  [Or. 
a,  priv. ,  ana  ph6ni,  voice.  ]  A  loss  of  voice; 
dumbness;  speechlessness. 

Aphononi  (afd-nusX  a-  [8«o  Aphomia.] 
Destitute  of  voice. 

Aphorism  {af  or-izm),  n.  [Or.  opAorinnot, 
a  short  pithy  sentence,  from  o^hmizt,  to 
mark  out,  to  deflne— apo,  from,  and  Aoro«. 
jt  boundary.]  A  precept  or  principle  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words;  a  detached  sentence 
containing  some  important  truth;  amaxim; 
aa,  the  ofphoriamk  of  Hippocrates,  or  of  the 
civil  law. 


The  three  coeimetttators  on  Hit 


fates  hare 


tne  tnree  coimeMators  on  Hinpocmtes  bare 
giren  the  same  definition  of  an  ttpm^rinH,  namely. 
^a  succinct  saying,  comprehending  a  complete  state- 
ment.' The  bit  afk^ritm  of  Hippocrates  is. '  IJfe 
is  short,  but  art  is  long.'  Pttming. 

—Aphoritm,  Axiom,  Maxim,  Apapbihegm, 
Adage,  Proi>eH>,  Bmeord,  Saw,  all  concnr  in 
eamrassing  a  short  pregnant  aaying,  gepe- 
rauy  in  one  sentence.    Aphoriem,  a  until 

Eointedly  set  forth,  relating  rather  to  specu- 
itive  principles,  ethics,  or  science  than  to 
practical  matters.  It  is  the  brief  statement 
of  a  doctrine.  'Bfoderation  is  the  silken 
string  running  through  the  pearl-chain  of 
all  virtues;'  'Maladies  are  ctired  by  nature, 
not  by  remedies, '  are  apharieme.  Axiom ,  a 
statement  claiming  to  be  oonaidered  as  a 
self-evident  truth  relating  to  pure  science, 
frequently  assumed  as  a  basis  for  argument 
or  demonstration;  as. '  A  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  anv  two  points ; ' 
'  Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another.'  Jftmrn,  a  truth, 
though  not  so  defhiite  as  the  axiom,  vet 
equally  acceptable  to  the  mind,  and  refer- 
ring rather  to  practical  than  to  abstract 
truth,  as  to  morals,  policy,  conduct,  and 
the  lUce.  It  suggests  a  lesson  more  point- 
edly and  directly  than  an  aphorism,  and  is 
the  basis  of  a  rule  for  conduct  It  differs 
froma  precept  in  that  the  latter  is  a  direct  in- 
junction, whereas  a  maxim  is  the  mere  state- 
ment of  a  truth  from  which  a  precept  may 
be  deduced  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ; ' 
'The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,'  are 
maxime.  Apophthegm  is  in  common  mat- 
ters what  the  aphonsm  is  in  hi^er.  It  is 
essentially  a  terse  saying  that  makes  on  ua 
a  vivid  impression.  Thus,  'Ood  helps  them 
that  help  themselves  ;* 

He  that  fights  and  runs  awmy 
May  fight  again  another  day. 

are  mpopkthegms.  Adaae  and  proverb  are 
habitual  sajiings  emboaying  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  on  ordinary  subjects. 
The  adage,  however,  refers  generally  to 
a  speoiflc  truth,  and  is  conveyed  directly. 
'Necessity  has  no  law;'  'Adversity  is  the 
best  teacher, '  or,  as  the  Oreeks  put  it, '  What- 
ever hurts  us  instructs  us,'  are  adage*.  The 
proser6  is  usually  all^orical,  conveying  a 


ch,  e*ain:     A,  8c  loeA;     g.po;     j.iob;     t,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th.  then;  th,  tUn;     w,  tdg;    wh,  whig;    zh.  azure.— See  KEY. 


APaORI&MATlC 

ecDenl  troth  In  »  Brnre  buad  on  ■  ipeclflc  i 
buUnce,  mnd  ii  genenlly  more  luteu  Uun 
the  adagt.  ■  Burneil  b»i™  dre»d  the  Are ; '  I 
'Oldbirdim  Dotto  becuightirittacblfl:'  I 
'Too  many  coolunoll  the  broth,'  i»  pn-  \ 
verb*.  £)ji»rd  dwan  from  adage  ud  pro<  I 
MiMn  tbit  It  nnly  conraya  any  imporUnb 
■aiitiinaDt,  vid  of  lat«r  tioHB  hu  uBaiD«d  | 


iptoDUi  aeuiliu.    .. -  ,., 

uylna  of  a  putlculir  neighbour-  i 

oa,  end  li  orten  Tidnr  Mid  orl^umtlng 

Ignonmce  or  niperaUEEon. 


AtibariKOMXla  (aTer-ii-i 

AptiarltnlBr  (ifor-li-ml 

■pborlmu. 


Aplai7<t'P<-^"),  n.    [I. 

ofw.  *  bee.)  The  pUce  wh 

•  iCuid  or  >h«d  tor  beea. 
Apical  (Bp'lk-ml),a.  Relating  to  the  ftpei  or 

lop;  belonalaK  tu  Che  pointed  end  of  m  cone- 

shaped  body, 

PlOM,  Jamt,  pi.  of  apex  (irhlch  Ke). 

pidan  (k-pl'ihin),  a.    [Tmn  Apiciia.  ■ 

Miebnteil  Roman  Konnnend.l  EeJaUuii  to 
■-       IpicTiu       -    ■ 


'The   tribe   of  npboritnterf, 


ApbOtUmle  (Bf-or-li'mlli).  a.    ReUtlng  to 
or  oontAlnlDg  apborlama. 

thcdonnkneuofUieEiiEUi:!.  '  CMriiler. 

Aphorlat  (mfor-litX  n.    A  writer  of  Bpbor- 


dalnU;  runga 
ApldUAfrlai 


ip-l-all'a-ril  o.  (L.opM,o: 


ApIlOTllUc.  AnllDTllUCAl  (>f-ur-lat'ik,  a 
or-itt'lk-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resemblii 


jUtborittleall;  (af-or-lBt'lk-al-UX  "i 
the  fonm  or  nmnaer  of  »phorl>ina 


apex.)    situated  kt  or  near  the  ipei. 

ApMnlAM,  iMaaixtai.  ((-plka-lM.  a-p 
n-l&^edL  a.   [L.  ops,  apitU,  a  ahaip  point 
In  tut.  tipped  wlta  a  dim  and  abrupt  point 
applied  lo  a  leaf  or  any  other  part  which  Ij 
auddenly  leimliuted  by  a  diattnct  point. 

Aplanltnn  (ap-l-knl'tir).  n.  The  art  o1 
mauaglug  beet  In  hlrea ;  bee-keeping. 

J^lcnlu  <a-plk^-lut).  1  (L.,dlin.dfa7>« 
m  boL  a  amall  point  foimed  by  the  projec. 
Uon  ol  Uie  midrib  beyond  the  l«f. 

Aplaoa  (a-pCa'J,  ade.  [Frefli  a,  iiiA  pieix. 
1,  To  each,  at  the  ahare  of  each;  aa,  here  li 


ApUli,ApUiu(i'pl-ln),i 
ley.)  A  galaOnoaa  aiibal 
paialay  by  boUlni 

AplOOlIIUM  'a'n 


|L  apiwn,  pan- 


ariety  of  Gari»nal 
arly  known  aa/e 

i;iin  idg  In  amar 

friable.  Itlaco    . 

of  a  peariy  Imtre,  and  laconnegled  byln- 

aentible  ahadea  with  argentine. 

iAliHllto  (at' ite-ll),  n.  [Or  OpAno),  to 
foam,  BpAna,  toam.  from  Ita  appearance.] 
A  *aitMy  of  tounnaUn. 

Anbrwi&ac,  ApbrCNllMMftl  (af-m-dll'l- 
akrat-ro-dlil-ak-Bl),  a.  [Or.  aphndinot. 
aphndiiiatBt,  Tentieal,  from  Ap/iredUf^ 
goddeaa  of  Iotb  among  the  Greeka.]  Ex- 
citing veoereaJ  deiire:  Inereaalng  the  i^ 

ApHrodlslM  (af-ro-dli'l-ak).  n.  Food  or 
medicine  believed  to  be  capable  ol  etclting 

Aphrodlta  (af-ro-dl'bS),  n.  [Or.  Aphndia. 
the  goddeaaof  lore,  Venui,  from  atAnv,  the 
loanof  lheaea.1  1.  TtaeOreek  natneof  Uie 
gnildeaaof  love,  called  by  the  RomanaVenua. 
S)ie  la  tupposed  to  have  originated  from  the 

■chauUL  It Itahydroeaalllcateofnugnciia. 
3.  A  beautlfnl  genua  ot  anneUdana,  with 
illky  hair  and  briallea     See  Su-MODSi. 

AphtlUB  {»rtb*l.  n.  pf.  I0l.apl.auxt]  la 
Kunu.  Inifde  of  the  llp>.  anil  palate,  re- 
inmily  calfcd  Thniih  or  MiiklAnuJi. 

ApliUiltaIlta(af-thlC'a.lit).ii-  Pritmatoldal 
glauber-aalt. 

Aphthons  (ifthoog).  It.     [Or  n,  priv.,  and 


(a'pl-a.krt-ni"tei).  n.    (Gr 
apian,  a  pear,  and  krinnn,  a  Illy.  1    A  enb- 

thelr  pear-ihaped  roceptaclea,  and  peculiar 


■pi-oal.  n,     [Or.  apim.  a  pear,  1 
M  of  Ibe  tuhei*.  I    A  genua  ot  I 

planta,  containing   three  ape 

Tbey  are  clhnblng  plant*,  prodadBg  e( 
tubera  on  underground  ahoota  An  An 
can  apeclea.  A.  luberota.  haa  been  uaed 
aubacltute  tor  the  poUto,  bnt  lU  tut 


^teaJiai 


ttiS'i 


i'plt).n.  lE^tlan  Aap^  thahtdden.1 
I  lo  whlclidlTlne  honoura  were  paid 
oy  me  ancient  Egyptlma,  who  regarded  him 
aa  a  lymbnl  of  Oalria  At  Memphia  be  had 
a  aplendld  realdence,  containing  ektcnalve 
wafluaud  court,  for "- 


yeata.  being  k 


to  live  beyond  twenty-flTe 
-etly  killed  by  the  prieite 


black  colour,  a  trtingleot  white  on  thefore- 

rigbt  aide,  Ac,.  WM  Belpcled  in  hli  place 
Uia  birttailay  waa  annually  celebnted,  and 
hla  death  waa  a  aaaton  of  public  monmlng 
ApU<*'pla).n.  (L,abee.l  AlinnnangBnluaf 
Inaectaof  the  order  Hymenopten:  the  beea 
The  moatta  haa  two  jawa,  and  a  protKMcia 
itb;  the  winga    " 


four. 


.     Thef 


g  the  hlndei 


It  natlvea  ot  Bnt 


ApbUunu  (arUllla).  a.     [See 
mcd.  pertaining  to  thruah ;  ol  loe  nunre  oi 
ttoraah  or  ulcerona  aflectlona  of  the  mouth. 

ApllTUa  (a-tU-l«X  n.  pL  [See  ArHTLiosi.) 
A  aeetioa  of  cryplonmlc  planta  vdthaut 
true  leaiet,  geneiatly  called  T'loUctiant, 
compriting  licneni.  tungl.  and  algn. 

ApIVllOM.  AplurlKnu  {ari|.Aa  or  a-fll'Ba. 
afll-ua  or  a-liniBy  a  [Or.  d.  Beg.,  and  pA^ 
Ion.  L/oIi*uffl.  aleaf.I  In  Act  deatltute  of 
laavea:  applied  to  tbe  group  of  cryi>togamlc 
plania  sailed  thallogena,  which  are  without 
trueleareL  Applied  alao  to  Dowerfng  planta 

phorblu 
iplaaM*  (4-pI-»'t6-*),  n.pl    [L  apiunt,  pan- 

Uie  nat.  onler  I'mbelllfeis  (which  aeeT^ 
a'ri-an),  a.  Relating  to  bee*. 


LaaerrUan 

.  .'nollah.  fopplih.  aflected. 

:.  Iiulgnlfloant :  aa.  an  spuA  tell 


than  theai 


apuA  galUotry  ot  a  1 

Sir  W.  StatL 
ApUhlrtitp'iah.lD.ade.  Inan 
with  aervlle  Imitation;  loppla 


■  quality 


being  aplah;  mimicry;  foppeij 
nMaoftorelgnmanne™.'    irni_... 
IpltlWt  (a-plfpat).    [Another  t^rr 

See  Pattiilj    With  quick  beatlni 
pitatlon ;  plt-a-pat- 

Wdcomc.  m,  bully,  By  bock ;  vd,  «• 


Aplwn  (A-pl-un 
beUUeroua  plai 

ApluanUl  (ap.l»en-tan,  a,     [Or.  o.  prii . 
and  K.  ftacmtalA    Applied  to  thoM  mam- 


A  genua  ot  um- 
hlch  la  the  com- 


:eepa  an      of  a  placenta     The  aptacental  n 


APOCAI.TPTIC 


Ing  the  duck-m,.-,  _,,_.,,,_ 

kan^iaroo.  Ac,  The  young  an 
much  mure  Immature  alage  of 
Dpment  than  In  the  placental 
and  are  ao  hclpleaa  that  they 


AplMUlttC  <ap-la-nat'ik).  a.  (Or,  a,  prlv., 
and  pIoiioA,  to  wander.]    In  opfin,  not  ic- 

abemtlon:  apedllcaUy  appUed  to  reeecton>. 
lenaea,  and  combinatlona  ot  them,  capable 
of  tnnamlttinc  light  without  apherical 
aberration. —jt^naMe  leni,  a  lana  having 
tbe  proper  Bgure  and  conatnicted  of  dll- 

unegual  refraugiblllty  of  the  different  raya 
—Aplanatie  tefc»(op(.  or  micro^wpe,  an  In- 

blned  ai  to  correct  the  abemtlon  ot  light. 
Thla  they  effect  by  neutrallalng  or  compen- 

AplAliAtlam  (a-plan'a-tizm).  ».  Id  tpiiri, 
the  qoadltion  of  being  tree  from  apbertcal 


Aplomb  <a-nlofi),  n  [Pr. .  the  aUto  ot  iieing 
perpendicular  or  true  to  the  plnnb-line. 
perpendicularity,  lell-poaaeaalon.]  Srlf- 
poaaeaalon  apringing  from  peltect  aelt-cun. 

Lploms  (a-plOm'}.  n.    [Or. 
aptbma,     from     haptma. 


\^MS!!^}      (Or.  CpL»,  aimple.  and 

5^      a  aimpic  cutling  or  lu.l- 

^S'li-J^.     KoSm  aWp^  It  T«.  fl^ 

and  plynd,  to  w.i.h.1  Vhe  aea-hare.  ;  geo.^a 

they  can  dlacolour  the  water  for  a  conald»r- 

plUtor;  aea-bart,  1*  found  Inltae  Europenn 
teaa  adhering  la  rock^  and  It  waa  long  aup- 

peaed  that  the  acrid  humour  which  It  Ihr.  wa 
ont  waa  capable  ol  removing  hair. 

AplyiUda  (a-pU-iI'a-diX  n,  pL  A  family  «l 
tectlbianirblate  molluacs.  the  type  ol  whkli 
1>  tbe  Bplyala  or  tea-ban.     See  Apltbia. 

Ado-,    a  prefli  found  In  wordt  originally 

raUon,  In  rcipect  ol  time,  place,  or  orinlii, 
ItlaaprepoJtlonofeognali>  origin  with  I. 
o*.  Skr  apa,  Z.  qf.  of  (which  aee), 
Apocalri>H  (a-pok'a.lipa),  ii  [Or.  .ii»*o- 
l)/pf£i,rram  apokatypl^^  Ut  dlaclose— prefli 
opo.  and  *ofvpfl.  to  cofer.]  Revolatlow; 
dUcnvery,  dlacloiun:  apeclflcally,  applied 
at  the  name  ol  the  Uit  book  of  the  New 
Teatament  contilDing  the  nvelatlon  de- 


I    tlkral«'i'a-lip"Ck-al),  a.     1.  Containtog  ol 


APOCALYPnC 


—  £  UndenaUns  to  upl^  o 
nrophetici]  parti  of  Scripture 
B  (ipUoktloD  or  ■ppUnElgn  o 


ApoctUTPUO,  ApoOklyptlBt  <*-paVB-ltp~- 
tm.  i-pulCalipTltl).  n.  A  writer  on  &» 
ApncmljptB.       'The    dliine    apoonlmKit'  , 

jAooa^rpUoftlljr  (it-iwr»-up^k->i-ii),  adr 

In  »a  apockljrpllc  mumsr,  or  In  ralallon  I 
the  ApocalTpie;  bj  raieUUOEU 
toooupou  (np^-ktT'pin).  a.     [Or.  apt 
denotliu  HMraUoa.  uil  kar- 
)w,  tnilil   In  M  hsvlBg  I 
KTenI   plitlli  Dt   the   h 

tfaair  i»Iea  trw,  u  In  Bwii 
ciilui,  Aoonltnm,  ytxellL 


wpartodut  ■  plan.^ 
leemplored  In  retnm-     ^S'^f''™^ 


whlcfiUHt  __. 

(»-polCfl-pil).  0. 


COPS)    iBonini.  to  cut  off  or  drop  ttae  liat 

Apooop*  (i-pok'o-pe).  o,     |0r.  apttapi.  ■ 
cutting  off,  from  ajKkopK.  to  cat  pB—ajK, 


in  of  tbe  lu(  letter 


ij'Uable  of  i 


ApoortMliTT,  ApoarlMtlT,  (Nkd-biil-i-: 


to  dittlnguiah— 

Iniperlil^tr  nl  Conetuti- 
Dopl*-  rvproentetlTe  of  i  foreigii  churctl  or 

Apoeriiitla<>p4-knu'tik),  a  [at  i 

(ilu.aMa  todrt'eoR-apg.uid 


■>.  tmm.indtnod,  tc 


_.  ...    .-^jlllng;  utrlngent 

IpocnstleCqHr-liriu'lik), n.  Anutrlngf 
u J  repellent  medlEln*. 


(e-polrti-fa).  n.  pi    [Or  .  t 


■UlaDriiuUitTut  being  epocITphal;  un«r- 
totntT  u  to  ■DtheDtlcItr;  donbttnlneee  of 

ApOOmiluB&lt  (ap-o-krink-al),  a.  Apn. 
crrphiiL      '  JfoenipltiMi    ud    rldlculuui 

AP0C9WMM*  (■-pui'i-ni>"<i-e),  n.  pi.  lB«e 
Ahocimuk.]  An»tordoro(dicot)ili>douuii» 
plute.  bHVlpff  lor  lt«  type  the  BWiuiApocy- 
num  or  dof 'iHiuie.  It  la  verr  atttly  allied 
totheonlarAiclepladaceie.  from  wblchitla 
dlMlngnlahwl  by  lUiUmenabetDtfrM  Irani 
the  atmaod  atlgma,  and  anthermoontalnlng 
gnuiuuir polIeD.  TDsipodMha**  oppoilte 
or  tometlDiee  wborled  learei  without  Mlp- 
nlei;  thecarolla  niasopetaIoiia,bn>oeyDoui. 

style  pal  liy-ihaped.  ■nJlhetrulttwo-oetled 
The  lEema,  when  wounded,  yield  a  mUky 
Julue,  which  !■  generally  polioDoua:  leTaral 

Ssld  Qioatchouc.  and  ■  few  edlblg  froltt. 
itheorder  belong  the  perl wlakle(VlDcai, 
two  ipeclei  of  which  occur  In  Britain ;  the 
ordea]-trm  of  Hadagaacar  {Tanghinia  Hit 
tni/em).  the  milk-tree  of  Demenira  (rater- 

LAope,  ftc  The  bark  of  ieveral  ipeclea  1ft 
a  powerful  fsbrlfugB.      Wrightia  tiitelma 

i-poe'1-Dt^ui].  a.    Of  or 

me  ApocjnKoK. 

'Podn-om),  H.  [Gr.  ape,  trom, 
•  -•J  uuiu.  add  t)«n,  lyiKw.adoKl  Dog'i- 
bane,  a  geniu  of  pereunlal  hertaa  with  bbiuJ. 
pale.cymOM  fla««n,>>^  poHOnlag  a  flbnnis 
bark,  which  In  ^.  eMHaUnHn  la  prepared 
by  the  Amulean  Indiana  u  a  inlMlllale 
lor  hemp,  and  la  called  ImUan  lUmp,  The 
fluwen  of  .A  rmdrevpirUfoHum  are  fnrnlihed 

aweet  liquid  that  tempU  Iniecti  to  Httle 
on  them,  and  which  tben  cloie  on  aod  kill 

Apoda,  ApOdM  (Bp'o-da.  ap'o-db),  n.  pi. 

lAtermgivoB  ^^-^-5?^ 

to  certain  tele-  ^'^^•i 

from  the  l«;l  V^ 

of  Iheir  bel^  II 

ventral       Boa  "^  0^ 

(which    corre-  ™     '  ^ 


It  thinga:  |    aan),    a 


uldwedobjed 


■M  WM  held  iMOpedlenL  fb)  The  name  I 
now  aed  to  daaignatt  tboae  bookt  of  the 
Old  TeMament  Dot  haTins  a  place  lunnng  the 
twantjr-lwo  of  the  JewWi  anon,  but  ap-  I 
peartng  for  the  Ont  time  mixed  indlacriml- 
nMebrwlt)iUiMnlBllM8eptiuglDt  TheBo- 
man  CathoUe  CbirehM  the  Council  of  Trent 
deidared  them  to  be  liwplred  and  cAnonlcal, 

n  In  the  Vulgate  ai 


,  name  oi  an  oRler  of  amphibian  or  batn- 
chlan  rsptllea.  without  apparent  llmba,  and 

I  of  a  lerpent-llke  form,  ^ow  called  ^w- 
mOTfAo,  —  8.  Au  order  of  clrrlpeda.  dMll- 

I  ApOdftl  (ap-d-dall,  a  Lit  having  no  feet: 
I  ipaciflcally.tn  aol  deatltuteofyentral  Bna; 
relating  or  belanglau  to  the  Apoda 
AjpOde  (•P'OdX  n.  An  animal  that  bu  no 
feet;  one  of  the  Apoda. 
itfOdaloae,  Apodelotloal  (ap-a-dfk'tili.  ap- 
o-dlk'Clk-al),  a.  IQr.  apattUrtiku.  from 
Bpodeftnynu,  to  point  ont,  to  >bnw  forth  by 
argument  —  apo.  forth,  and  diftnynu,  to 
■how.]  I>eniiniatr*eiTe:eTldent  beyond  con- 
tradiction; clearly  prating.  Spelled  alio 
Apodietio,  ApotUetUaL 


Ooondl  of  Laodlcea.  ud  prohibited  thi.. 
ua  in  cbnrehea.  The  Lutheran  and  Sngllah 
Churchea  deny  their  Inaplratlon.  but  con- 
alder  Uiem  to  contain  wlioleaottie  loatmc- 
tkn.  Pnabyteriana  and  moat  erangellcal 
ProUManM  prohibit  their  oae  In  wonhip. 
ApMryptasl  {a-pak'ri-tal),  a.  i.  itofu  tat 
partafiilDa  lo  the  Apoenrpha.  "Hie 

Cslwrltera' Jddwm    (btNotcai 
Tin^  DO   aDlhorlt)'  eecUaiaitlca 


?HS 


ipvdniH.  when  the  protaili  1>  In- 
,a  uv,  M<~u  ujr  iuoh  CDDdlUanalconjDnctlonsaa 
rtotwiUufattdtrtff,  fAouoA,  aiAouffh,  the  apo- 
dotli  predicate*  •omethlng  oppoilte  to  what 
might  have  been  looked  for;  ai.  although 
we  were  few  liiuunibera(iin)tan(X  we  over- 
threw the  enemy  {apodaau).  By  aome  gram- 

Uonal  lenMncet.  bat  la  exMndad  lo  olhen 
aimilarly  conatructad;  thua  In  a  almlle  the 
npulent  1*  the  appUeatlon  or  latter  part 

ApodOIU  (ap'o-duaV  a-    Same  aa  .ApodoJ. 

Apodytertnin  (sp'oMll-te-ri-um).  n,  (L.;ar. 
apodytfnon,  from  apodyomai^  to  itrip  one"* 
aelf,  apodyi,  to  athp— apo.  awaj.  Innn.  and 
dyd,  togetlnto,  toputon.)  AnaparUnant 
In  Ureek  and  Konian  hatha  or  in  the  paloi- 
tra,  where  the  bathera  or  tJiaae  engaged  In 
gymnastic  eierclKB  dreued  and  ondreaHd. 

ApaaM)n,t  ApOCttumt  (ip-o-J«'on,ap-o-Ji'- 
um^n.  Aporee  (wUcfa  leel  -TtaeauD  In 
hla  vpoffoon  placed.'    Fairfax. 

Ap<^Mll  (ap-o-Ji'anX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  apogee;  *».  apuffran 
(neap)  tldea,  which  occur  when  the  moon 
nu  paased  ber  apogee. 

Apossn  (ai/o-ISl,  b.  [Or.  opo,  from,  and  gt, 
Oie  earth.)  Hat  point  In  the  orbit  "fa 
planet  or  other  heavenly  body  which  la  at 
the  greatmt  dlatance  from  the  earth :  pni- 

orblt  The  ancleala  regarded  the  earth  a> 
fixed  In  thecentreof  the  ayalem,  and  there- 
fore aaalgned  to  the  lun.  with  the  planeU, 

nliedu  the  centre,  the  lerma  psnArlioii 

1    ITie  aun'i  apogee,  therefore. 
H  the  earth'a  aphelion. 


i^«(nLPll(ap'i>gn(r).n.  (Or.  npoimipAni,  n 
copy— apo,  from,  and  gtaplie,  to  wrfla.!    A 

ApoUlnarlui  (a-poI'll-n4"rl-an),  a.  |L 
^psUiiiarit,  from  Ap<Mii.\  Appellative  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Kenlc  gainei  Instituted 
at  Borne  In  honour  ol  Apollo,  after  the 

ApolUnsrUn.  ipolllMilat  (a-poni.nl-rl- 
an,  B-porh'na''rist),  n.  One  of  a  aect  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  ApoUinarii,  blahop  of 

the  proper  humanity  of  Chriat.  maintaining 
that  hla  body  waa  endowed  with  a  senaltlve. 

divine  nature  supplied  Uie  place  of  the  In- 
tellectual  principle  In  man. 
Apollbiuli  W«Ur  <a-pal1l-nA"ri>  WR't«r). 


L   |Qr.  ^polldikl  InOrttk 


APOLLTON 
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APOSTATE 


and  prophecy:  the  patron  of  phyiioiaiui, 
shepherds,  and  founders  of  cities.  He  in- 
vented the  harp  or  lyre,  and  was  the  father 
of  MacvlMpiTaM.—AvQllo  Bslvidere,  a  cele- 
brated itatne  of  Apollo  in  the  Belvidere 
gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Bonie,  es- 
teemed one  of  the  noblest  representations 
of  tht  human  frame,  and  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  acnlptore  extant  It  was  dis- 
covered among  the  mlnsof  ancient  Antiimi 
in  the  reign  ofNero. 

ApoUyon  (a-porvonX  n.  (Gr.  apoUy&n, 
destroying,  ppr.  of  apoUyd,  to  destroy  ut- 
terly—opo,  from,  or  utterly,  and  oUymi,  to 
destroy.]  The  destroyer;  a  name  used  (Rev. 
ix.  11)  for  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon. 

Apologvnci  Apologetioal  (a-poro-]et"ik, 

aporo-Jef 'ik-al),  a.  rOr.  apologUikot, flx>m 
apologemnait  to  speak  in  defence  of— aoo, 
from,  and  logot^  speech.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  orcontaining  apology;  defending  by  words 
or  arguments;  said  or  written  in  defenoe,  or 
by  way  of  apology ;  excusing;  as,  an  apUo- 
getic  essay. 

ApologeUcallsr  (a-poro-Jet''ik-al-li),  adv. 
In  an  apologetic  manner;  by  way  of  apology 
or  excuse. 

Apologetics  (a-pol'o-Jet"UtsX  n.  [See  Apo- 
LOOSTic]  That  branch  of  theology  which 
has  for  its  object  a  systematic  arrangement 
of  those  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity,  or  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 
which  Christians  are  enabled  sctentiflcaUy 
to  Instify  and  defend  the  peculiarities  of 
their  faltii,  and  to  answer  its  opponents. 

Apologist  (a-poro-Jist),  n.  One  who  makes 
an  apology ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in 
defence  of  another. 

ApolQKlse  (a-pol'o-fiz).  v.i.  pret.  A  pp.  apo- 
logizM;  ppr.  apMogixmq.  To  make  an 
apology;  to  write  or  speaik  in  favour,  or  to 
make  excuse;  to  plead  in  defence:  followed 
by /or;  as,  my  correspondent  apclogiztdfor 
not  answering  my  letter. 

ApolOSiMt  O^poro-JIz),  v.t  To  make  or 
write  an  apology  for;  to  defend. 


Therefore  the  Christians,  in  his  time.  .  .  . 
apd^g^ed  by  Ptinie  the  second.        Dr.  G.  Bmum. 

Apologiser  (a-poro-Jiz-to),  n.  One  who 
makes  an  mology  or  defends. 

Apologue  (wgfo-Xog),  n.  [Or.  upologo9,  an 
apologue,  a  teble— apo,  from,  and  logm,  dis- 
course.] A  moral  fable;  an  allegory;  a  story 
or  relation  of  fictitious  events  intended  to 
convey  useful  truths.  An  apolomu  differs 
from  a  parable  in  this:  the  parable  is  drawn 
from  events  which  pass  among  mankind, 
and  is  therefore  supported  by  probability; 
an  apologue  may  be  founded  on  supposed 
actions  of  bmtes  or  inanimate  things,  and 
therefore  does  not  require  to  be  supported 
by  probability,  ifisop's  fables  are  good  ex- 
amples of  apologues. 

ApolOgnert(ap'o-log-«r),n.  One  who  writes 
apologues;  a  tebler.    Burton. 

Apology  (a-poKo-Ji),  n.  [Or.  apologia,  a  de- 
fence—apo,  aw^r  from,  and  logoe,  a  dis- 
course.] I.  Something  said  or  written  in 
defenoe  or  justification  of  what  appears  to 
others  wrong  or  unjustifiable,  or  of  what 
may  be  liable  to  disapprobation;  defence; 
Justification;  vindication. 

I  shall  neither  trouble  the  reader  nor  mjrself  with 
any  afoiogy  for  publishini;  these  sermons. 

TiU^ftsoH. 

Bishop  Watson's  '  Apology  for  the  Bible '  is  a  f;ood 
book  with  a  bad  tille.  R.  HaU. 

2.  An  acknowledgment,  usually  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  regret,  for  some  impro- 
per remark  or  act;  at,  ne  made  a  handsome 
apology  for  his  mdenesa  —  S.  Something 
that  only  serves  a  purpose  in  the  lack  of 
better;  a  temporary  substitute;  a  make- 
shift 

lie  wears  a  wisp  of  black  tilk  roand  his  neck, 
without  any  stiflener,  as  an  *t/oiogy  for  a  nv^  ker- 
chief. Dukfus. 

Apomeoometer  (ap'o-m^-kom'^et-^r).  n. 
[See  Apoxbcombtrt.  ]  An  instrument  used 
in  measuring  heights,  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  govern  the 
sextant 

Apomecometry  (ap^o-me-kom'^et-rO.n.  [Or. 
apo,  away.  rt^koB,  distance,  and  metron,  mea- 
sure. ]   The  art  of  measuring  things  distant. 

AponearograplLy  (ap'o-na-rog''ra-fi).  n.  a 
cfescription  of  aponeuroses. 

AponeiirolOgy(ap'o-nQ-roro.Ji>,  n.  l.The 
anatomy  of  aponeuroses.  —2.  A  treatise  on 
aponeuroses. 

Ai;>oneiirOBis  (ap'o.nO-r6"8i»V  n.  pi  Apo- 
Iieiir08eB(ap'o-nu-rd''sez).  (Ur.  apo»eur6$iM 
—apo,  from,  and  nturot^  a  nerve,  because 


formerly  supposed  to  be  an  expansion  of  a 
nerve  or  nerves.  See  Nk&vs.]  A  white, 
shining,  and  very  resisting  membrane,  oom- 
poeed  of  interlaced  fibres.  Some  are  con- 
tinuous with  muscular  fibre,  and  differ  from 
tendons,  of  which  they  are  the  expansions, 
only  in  being  flat;  others  surround  the 
voluntary  muscles  and  keep  them  in  their 
places ;  others  protect  large  arteries. 

Aponeurotic  (ap'o-nii-rot'lk),  a.  Kelattng 
to  the  i4x>neuro8es. 

AponenTOtomy  (ap'o-nfi-rot"o-miX  n-  [Or. 
apo,  neuron,  a  nerve,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.  ] 
Dissection  <rf  the  aponenroses. 

Apopeniptlc  (ap-o-pemp'tikX  a.  [Or.  apo- 
pempWcoe,  valedictory— apo,  from,  and 
peinpd,  to  send.]  Sung  or  addreMed  to  a 
stranger  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to 
his  own  country ;  valedictory. 

Apopemptlc  (ap-o-pemp'tik).  n.  A  song  or 
hyimi  addressed  to  a  stranger  on  his  depar- 
ture to  his  own  country. 

ApQpetalOUS  (ap-o-pef  al-nsX  a.  [Or.  apo, 
away,  and  E.  petal  (which  see).  ]  In  bot  hav- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  perianth-whorl  not 
coherent  but  free;  elentheropetalous.  Sachs. 

ApopbaslS  (a-pof a-daX  n.  [Or.  ano,  ftom, 
tokaphans,  form  of  speedi.]  In  rhet  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  by  which  the  qwaker  seems 
to  waive  what  he  would  plainly  insinnate; 
as.  '  I  will  not  mention  another  argument, 
which,  however,  if  I  should  ymi  could  not 
refute.' 

ApopllleglllBtlc  (ap^fl^^maf'ik),  a.  [Or. 
apo,  from,  and  plUegma,  phlegm.  See 
Phlbomatic]  In  to«1  having  the  quality 
of  exciting  dtochargea  of  phlegm  or  mucus 
from  the  mou  A  or  nostrils. 

Apqiililegmatism  (ap-o-fleg'mat-iim),  n. 
1.  Something  which  exdtea  discharges  of 
phlmi. — 2.  The  action  of  apophle^^natic 
medicines. 

Apophtliegm  (ap'o-them),  n.  [Or.  odo. 
m>m,  and  phihegma,  word.]  A  short,  pithy, 
and  instructive  saying;  a  terse  remark,  con- 
veying some  important  truth;  a  sententious 
precept  or  maxim.   Written  also  Apothegm. 

Of  Blackmore's  attainments  in  the  ancient  tongues 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  ...  he  has  con- 
founded an  a/Moritm  with  an  apo^ktkerm. 

—Aphorism,  Axiom,  Maxim,  Apophthegm, 
Adage,  Proverb,  Byword,  Saw.  See  nnder 
Aphorism. 

Apophthegmatlc  Apophthegmatloal 
(apVtheg-maf'ik,  apVthegmat^i-kal),  a. 
I.  Pertaining  to  or  having  Uie  character  of 
an  apophthegm;  containing  an  apophthegm 
or  i4x>phthegms ;  sententiona— S.  Given  to 
the  use  of  apophthegms.  Wrttteo  also 
Apothegmatie,  ApothegmatietU. 

lpoplitliegiiuitlst(ap-o-theginaMstXt».  A 
collector  or  maker  of  i^Mjphthegnia.  Mar- 
tinus  Seriblertts. 

Apophtliegiiiatlie  (ap-o-theg'mat-ixX  v«- 
To  utter  ap<H>hthegma,  or  short  fautmotive 
sentenoea. 

Apophyge  (a-pofi-Jel  n.  (Or.  mpo.  from, 
unapnygi,  flight]  In  snxh.  the  psrt  of  a 
column  where  it  qirings  out  of  its  baae. 
usually  moulded  into  a  concave  aweep  or 
cavetto.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  scape 
or  spring  of  the  column. 

ApophyUlte  (a-pofi-nt  or  ap-o-flllit),  n. 
[Or.  apo,  from,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf:  so  called 
because  of  its  tendency  to  exfoliate.]  A 
mineral  of  the  xeolite  family,  occurring  in 
laminated  masses  or  in  regiUar  prismatic 
crystals,  having  a  strong  and  pecnlmr  pearly 
lustre.  Its  structure  is  foliated,  and  when  a 
fragment  is  forcibly  rubbed  against  a  hard 
body  it  separates  into  thin  laminn  like  se- 
lenite.  It  exfoliates  also  under  the  blow- 
pipe. From  its  peculiar  lustre  it  is  some- 
times called  Jehthyophthahnite,  that  is, 
fish-eye  stone.  It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
lime  and  potash,  and  also  contains  fluorine. 

ApopbyUous  (a-pof il-ns  or  ap-o-flflus).  a. 

^r.  apo,  away,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf.]  In 
hot.  having  a  single  perfanth-wnorl  with  free 
leaves;  eleutherophyllous.    Sachs. 

Apoplmls  (a-pof'i-sis).  n.  pi  Apophyses 

(a-poff-sdzX    [Or.— apo,  from,  and  physis, 
growth.]    L  In  anot  a  process  or  regular 
prominence  or  swelUng;  a  prominent  part 
of  a  bone,  forming  a  continuous  part  of  the 
body  of  the  bone,  in  distinction  from  epi- 
physis f which  see>  —2.  In  bot.  a  swelling 
nnder  the  base  of  the  theca  or  qxnre-case  of 
some  mosses,  as  in  Splachnum. 
Apoplectic,  Apopleetioal  (ap-o-plek'tik 
ap-o-plek'tik-al).  a.  [See  APOPLKXT.  ]  1.  Per 
taining  to  or  consisting  in  apoplexy;  as,  an 
apoplectic  fit  —2.  Prsiuapoaed  to  apoplaxy 


I'^ate.  fir.  fat,  f»U;       m6.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mbve;       tfibe.  tab,  bull 


as,  an  apoplectic  habit  of  body. — 3.  Serving 
to  cure  apoplexy. 

Apoplecuc  (ap-o-plek'tik).  n.  A  person  af- 
fected with  i4>oplexy. 

Apoplez  (ap'o-pleks),  n.  Apoplexy.  'Be- 
pletions,  apoplex,  intestate  death.'  Dryden. 
[Poetical ) 

Apoplexedt  (ap'o-plekst),  a.  Affected  with 
apoplexy  or  paralysis.  'Sure  that  sense  is 
apoplexed.'    Shak. 

Apoplezlous  (ap-o-plek'shus),  a.  Consist- 
ing in  or  having  the  character  of  apoplexy. 
*ApopUxious  and  other  congenerous  dis- 
eases. '    A  rbuthnot 

ApopleiT  (ap'o-plek-si),  ii.  [Or.  apopUxia, 
a  being  oisabied  in  body  or  mind  by  a  stroke, 
apoplexy— apo,  from,  and  pUaso,  to  strike.] 
A  Dolition  or  sudden  diminution  of  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion,  from  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum,  resulting  from 
congestion  or  rupture  of  the  blood-veuels 
of  the  brain.  Tne  premonitory  symptoms 
of  this  dangerous  disease  are  drowdness. 
giddiness,  dulnessof  hearing,  frequent  yawn- 
ing, disordered  vision,  noise  in  the  ears, 
vortigo,  Ac.  It  is  accompanied  with  speech- 
lessness, stertorous  breathing,  heavy  sleep, 
and  slow  pulse.  It  is  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy.  Apoplexy  is 
now  used  by  many  writers  to  mean  any 
sudden  engorgement  or  effusion  of  blood 
into  an  organ  or  tissue ;  hence  we  speak  of 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  renal,  cutaneous,  Ac, 
apoplexy.  Sunstroke  is  sometimes  termed 
heat  apoplexy. 

Apoxla  (a-po'ri-aX  n.  [Or.  aporia,  diffi- 
culty, doubt,  from  aporos,  without  passage 
— a.  pilv.,  and  poros,  wav  or  passage.]  1.  In 
rhsL  a' real  or  professed  doubting  or  being 
at  a  loss  where  to  b^^  or  what  to  say  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  matter.— 2.  In  med. 
febrile  anxiety:  uneasiness;  restlessness, 
from  obstructed  perspiration  or  the  stop- 
page of  any  natunil  secretion. 

Aporon,  Aporlme  (ap'o-ron,  ap'o-rimX  n. 
(See  Apobia.]  A  problem  difficult  to  be  re- 
solved. 

Aporosa  (ap-o-rd'sa).  n.  pi  [Or.  aporos, 
without  passage.  ]  A  group  of  corals  of  the 
sclerodermic  section,  having  the  '  corallum  * 
or  calcareous  cup  solid,  and  not  perforated 
with  minute  apertures. 

Aporose  (ap-o-r6s),  a.  Not  porous;  more 
specificaUy,  belonging  to  those  corals  called 
Aporosa. 

AporrbalS  (ap^r^ri'is),  n.  [Or.  aporrhed, 
to  flow  away :  name  suggested  by  its  spout- 
like form.  1  A  genus  of  marine  gasteropod 
molluscs,  fiamilv  Gerithiadie.  containing  the 
well-known  pelican's  foot  or  spout-shell  (A. 

psS'pelicani). 

Aposepalons  (ap-o-sep'al-us).  a.  [Or.  apo, 
away,  and  S.  s^fal  (which  seeX  ]  Same  as 
Apopetalous. 

Aposepklin  (ap-o-sepl-dinX  n.  [Or.  apo, 
away,  and  sfpeddn,  putrefaction.]  Leucin 
(which  see). 

Apoelopens  (ap'o-d-^-pS^sis),  n.  [Or.  apori- 
dpisis—apo,  from,  and  si&pa6,  to  be  silent. ) 
In  rhet  reticency  or  suppression,  as  when 
a  speaker,  for  some  cause,  as  fear,  sorrow, 
anger,  or  mere  effect,  suddenly  breaks  off 
his  discourse  before  ft  is  ended ;  or  speaks 
of  a  thing  when  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he 
would  say  nothing  on  the  subject:  or  aggra- 
vates what  he  pretends  to  conceal  by  utter- 
ing a  part  and  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
tmderstood:  as,  his  character  is  such— but 
it  is  better  I  should  not  speak  of  that 

Apostasls  (a-pos'ta-sis).  n.  [Or.  See  Apos- 
tasy.] 1.  In  old  med.  the  termination  or 
crisis  of  a  disease  by  some  secretion  or  cri- 
tical discharge,  in  opposition  to  metastasis, 
or  the  termination  by  transfer  to  some  other 
part  Hence— 2.  An  aposteme.  imposthume, 
or  abscess.— 3.  The  throwing  off  or  separa- 
tion of  exfoliated  or  fractured  bones. 

Apostanr  (a-pos'ta-si),  n.  [Or.  apostasia, 
a  sUuiding  away  from,  a  defection  —  apo, 
from,  and  root  sta,  to  stand.]  1.  An  aban- 
donment of  what  one  has  professed;  a  total 
desertion  or  departure  from  one's  faith, 
principles,  or  party. 

The  canon  hiw  defines  afttasy  to  be  a  wilful  de- 

Krture  from  that  .  .  .  faith  which  any  pesaoo  has  pro- 
ksed  himself  to  hold.  Ayltfft 

2.  In  med,  apostasis  (which  seeX 

Apostatat  (a-poe'ta-ta),  n.  An  apostate. 
Mas9i%xqer. 

Apostate  (a-pos't&t).  n.  [Or.  apostatf*. 
See  AP06TAST.]  1.  One  who  has  forsaken 
the  church,  sect,  or  profession  to  which  he 
before  adhered:  in  its  original  sense  applied 
to  one  who  haa  abandoned  his  religion,  but 


oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y,  Sc.  tey. 
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coirecUj  applied  lUto  to  one  who  abandons  a 
tgUticai  or  oUker  party.— 8.  In  the  ii  Oath. 
Ck.  one  who.  without  a  legal  diepensation, 
fonakee  a  religloas  order  of  which  he  hai 
madeprofeMlon.>-C(m0cr<,  Promlyte,  Apoi- 
(olf ,  Pervert    See  under  Cohvert. 

Apostate  (a-poe't4t)L  a.    False;  traitorom. 

^The  apottaU  lords.     Mo/eamlay. 

ApoctaUtCa-pos'tAt).  v.iL    To  apostatize. 

Had  Peter  bean  truly  Iniplred  by  God  ...  he 
woald  aot haw  m^si»iiJfrom  hit  purpoie.    Fuller. 

ApOCtatloal  (ap-o^tatlk-alX  a.  After  the 
nuniner  of  an  apostate.  *  An  hereticaU  and 
trnfttatiratl  ofaoroh.'    Ad.  Hatt. 

ApOCtatiie  (a-pos'ta-tlxi.  v.i.  pnt.  A  pp. 
wpoifafrfisd;  ppr.  opottatuina.  To  abandon 
one's  profession  or  church;  to  forsake  prin- 
ciples or  fkith  which  one  has  professed,  or 
the  party  to  which  one  has  been  attached. 

He  mputmiOmd  from  bli  old  blth  in  fiicts.  took  to 
^dlerioK  in  Mmblances.  Cmrlyit. 

Apoitazli(s|>-o-stak'sis).n.  [Or.  opo,  away, 
from,  and  stoid,  to  drop.]  L  In  o((f  tnao. 
the  dropping  of  any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from 
the  nose.— S.  In  6oC  an  abnormal  discharge 
of  the  juices  of  plants,  as  the  gumming  of 
the  plum. 

ApoAematd  (a-pos'tfi-mitX  v.i  To  form 
into  an  abscess;  to  swell  and  fill  with  pus. 

AiNNiteiiiatloii  (a-pos^mr'shonX  n.  The 
formation  of  an  aposteme ;  the  process  of 
gathering  into  an  abscess.  Written  oor- 
mptly  /fiipastAwmaCMm. 

ApOfltaoutom  (ap-os-tem'at-us).  a.  Per- 
taining to  an  abscess;  partaking  of  the 
natore  of  an  apostema 

ASOftome  (apros-t«mX  n.  \Qt,  apottima, 
dutanoe.  a  large  deep-seated  ulcer— ope, 
from,  and  hietinU,  to  stand.]  An  abscess; 
a  swelling  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
Written  also  corruptly  Impoithume. 

A  POfttrlorl  (a  pos^ri-^'riX  (L.  posCe- 
rior,  after.]  A  phrase  denoting  a  mode  of 
reasoning  ftounded  on  obserration  of  effects, 
consequences,  or  facts,  whereby  we  reach 
the  caoses ;  inductive :  opposed  to  a  priori. 

ApegUrame  t  (ap'os-tftmX  n.  SameasApot- 

AppgtILApoitai  (a-pos'tflX^  \9t.  apot^ 
aUs.  See  PosnL.]  A  marginal  note  or 
reference;  a  postscript    MotUty- 

Apottla  (a-poslX  ^  i^-  apoetoloB,  one  sent 
forth,  a  messangsr.  in  New  Testament  Or. 
an  i^NMtle— 4qN>.  ftnih,  and  stoUd,  to  send.] 
L  A  person  deputed  to  execute  some  impor- 
tant tmstness;  but  sneciflcally,  a  discople 
of  Christ  oonunissioned  to  preadi  the  gospel 
Twelve  persons  were  selected  by  Christ  for 
this  pnrpase;  and  Judas,  one  of  the  number. 
ptDTlng  an  spostate,  hisplace  was  supplied 
^Katthiss,  Acts  L  aft,  TheUOeofaposUeis 
applied  to  Christ  himself,  Heb.iii.l.  Inthe 
pinnitive  ages  of  the  church  other  ministers 
wtTB  called  ajMMtics,  Bom.  xri  7.  This  title 
was  also  given  to  persons  who  first  planted 
the  Christtan  faith  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  called 
the  apottU  of  France ;  and  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sloBaries  are  called  apoetiM.- 2.  In  tow,  a 
brief  statement  of  a  case  sent  by  a  court 
wbenoe  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  a  supe- 
rior court:  a  sense  which  belonged  to  the  Lw 
aposTohis  among  the  Boman  jurista— 8.  In 
the  Ortek  Ch.  a  book  containins  the  epistles 
of  8 1  Paul,  printed  In  the  order  m  which  they 
avs  to  be  read  in  churches  throughout  the 
year.— 4.  NauL  a  knight-head  or  bollard- 
Umber  where  hawsers  and  heavy  ropes  are 
belayed.— Apostle*'  cread,  a  confession  of 
fslth  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
l^N)stles.  This  creed  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  English  Church  is  to  be  found 
in  the  worksof  8t  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Uilan, 
in  the  fourth  century.— Apoftfet*  genu.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  apostles  were  often  sym- 
bolized under  the  names  of  various  gems; 
thus,  St  Peter  wss  symboliied  hyjaeper,  St 
Andrew  by  eappkire,  St  John  by  emerald,  St 
Matthew  hj  ekrytoUU,  Ac.— ApoiOetr  oint- 
ment, an  ointment  formerly  used,  owing  its 
virtues  greatlv  to  the  fact  that  it  was  com- 
poaed  of  twelve  ingredients,  restus,  gums. 
wax.  oil.  vinegar,  verdigris,  Ac.,  thus  corre- 
sponding in  number  to  the  apostles.— ^pot- 
ustTneon,  a  spoon  of  silver  gilt,  with  a  handle 
temmatliig  ui  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  one 
or  more  of  which  fbvmed  the  usual  present 
of  sponsors  to  the  infant  at  christeninss. 
Thus  when  Cranmer  (Shak.  Hen.  Vlll) 
deoUoea  being  spoonor  to  the  princess,  the 
king  replies,  'Come,  my  lord,  you  would 
save  voor  ipdOM. ' 

Armlltllllr  (*-posl-slilpX  n.    The  olBoe  or 

^gntty  of  an  apostle. 


Apottle-vpoon  (a-posl-spOnX  n.  Same  as 
ApoMsi^  epoon  (which  see  under  ApostlbX 
B.  Jonton. 

ApoBtolAte  (a-pos'tolAtX  n  L  The  dignity 
or  office  of  an  apostle;  a  mission.  '  when 
Judas  had  miscarried,  and  lost  his  apot- 
toUUe.'  Jer.  Taylor.  Specifically— 2.  The 
dignity  or  office  of  the  pope :  the  holder  of 
the  apostolic  see.    See  under  XpoeftoLio. 

ApoittAlio,  AppgtoUoal  (ap-os-torik.  ap-os- 
torik-alXo.  LPertainingorrelatingtoorcha- 
racteristic  of  an  apostle,  or  more  especially 
of  the  twelve  apostles;  as,  the  apottolie  age. 
2.  According  to  Uie  doctrines  of  the  i^xMtles; 
delivered  or  taught  by  Uie  apostles;  ss,  apoe- 
CoKe  ^th  or  practice.— Apo«to<io  Conetitu- 
Hone  and  Cawme,  a  oolleotion  of  regulations 
attributed  to  the  apostles,  but  generally 
supposed  to  be  spurious.  They  appeared 
in  the  fourth  oenturv;  are  divided  into 
ei^t  books,  and  consist  of  rules  and  pre- 
cepts relating  to  the  duty  of  Christians,  and 
psfticidarly  to  the  ceremonies  and  discip- 
line of  Qkt  church.— Apostolic  fathert,  the 
Christian  writers  who  during  any  part  of 
their  lives  were  contempoiftry  with  the 
apostles.  There  are  five— Clement,  Barna- 
bas, Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp.— Apoftolie 
Irifi^,  a  title  granted  by  the  pope  to  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  first  conferred  on  St 
Stejdien  the  founder  of  the  royal  line  of 
Hungary,  on  account  of  what  he  accom- 
plished in  the  ^read  of  Christianitv.- 
Apoetolie  tee,  the  Church  of  Rome:  so  called 
because  the  popes  profMS  themselves  to  be 
the  successors  of  Peter,  as  the  chief  of  the 
apostles.— Apo8to<tc  auoeettion,  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  bishopiL  and,  through 
them,  of  priests  and  deacons  (these  three  or- 
ders of  nunisters  being  called  the  apottolical 
ordert),  in  the  church  by  regular  ordination 
from  we  first  ajKwtles  down  to  the  present 
day.  All  Episcopal  churches  bold  theoreti- 
cally, and  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and 
manv  members  of  the  English  Church 
strictly,  that  such  succession  is  essential  to 
the  officiating  priest,  in  order  that  grace 
may  be  communicated  throng  his  adminis- 
trations. 

But  a  new  race  of  dirinet  was  alrendf  tiling  In  the 
Church  of  England.  In  their  view  the  cpi 
oiBce  was  essential  to  the  wdCare  of  a  Ch 
society,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the  most  solemn  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  To  that  office  bdonfed  certain 
high  and  sacred  privileges  which  no  honm  power 
coaM  give  or  take  away.  A  chardi  might  as  well  be 
without  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  incarnation,  as  without  the  mp*st»ti€al  »nUrt; 
and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  ra  the  midst  of  all 
her  corruptions,  had  retained  tlie  i^MteUeal  ordert. 
was  nearer  to  primitive  purity  than  those  reforaed 
societies  which  had  rashly  set  up.  in  oppositioa  to 
the  divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

MaaiHlay. 

—^Apoetolieal  dkitroA,  the  church  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  constituted  according  to 
their  dengn ;  specifically,  a  name  given  to 
the  four  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch.  and  Jerusalem. 

Apoitollo  (ap-os-torikX  n.  1.  A  member  of 
one  of  certam  sects  which  arose  at  various 
times :  so  callsd  from  their  pretending  to 
imitate  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  abstain- 
ing from  marriage,  from  wine,  flesh,  pecu- 
niary reward,  Ac.,  and  wsndering  about 
clothed  in  white,  with  long  beards  and  bare 
heads.— 2.  A  priest  who  obtained  a  letter 
from  the  pope  to  a  vacant  benefice.— 8.  An 
archbishop. 

Apostolically  (ap-os-tol1k*al-liX  odv*  In 
an  apostolical  manner. 

ApoBtoUcalnaM  (i4>-os-torik-al-nes),  n.  The 
quali^  of  being  apostolical  or  according  to 
tne  doctrines  of  the  apostles. 

Apostolidsm  (ap-os-tori-siimX  ^  The 
quality  of  being  apostolical 

Apostoliotty  (ap-os'tol-iB''i-tiX  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  apostolicaL    [Rare.] 

Apostrophe  (a-pos'tro-feX  It.  [Or.  apo,  from, 
and  utn^hi,  a  turning.]  L  In  rhet  a  diver- 
sion of  speech;  a  digrMslve  address;  strictly, 
a  chsnging  the  course  of  a  speech,  and 
msJdnff  auort  address  toa  person  different 
from  those  to  whom  the  speech  is  generally 
directed,  or  even  to  an  fnanJmato  object; 
but  often  applied  to  any  abrupt  interjec- 
tional  speech. 

Mark  how  D'Esprto^nil  .  .  .  produces  at  the 

right  moment  in  parliamentary  harangue  a  pocket 

-  ■    ^  V,  'wiU  ye  crucify  him 


croctfa.  with  the  apastrt^ke, 
afreshf 


CarlyU. 


2.  In  groim.  (a)  the  contraction  of  a  word 
by  the  omisuon  of  a  letter  or  letters,  which 
omission  is  marked  by  a  sign  like  a  comma, 
but  placed  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter,  as  eattd  for  eaXUd.  (b)  The 
sign  used  to  mark  the  omission. 


ApostropblO  ( ap-06-trof  ik  X  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  apostrophe. 

ApOBtroplllse  (a-postrof-IzX  v  <•  pret  A  pm, 
avotirophixed ;  ppr.  apoetrophinng.  1.  In 
rhet  to  address  by  apostrophe. 

There  is  a  pecnHarlty  in  Homer's  manntr  of  a/«x> 
in^ijHttf  Fum«M»,  and  speaking  of  him  In  the 
second  person.  P»/€. 

2.  In  gram,  (a)  to  contract  by  omitting  a 
letter  or  letters,  (b)  To  mark  with  the  ugn 
that  indicates  the  omission  of  a  letter. 

Apoftroplliie  (a-pos'trof-isX  v.i  To  make 
an  u>osnophe  or  short  detached  addms  in 
speaking;  to  address  by  apostrophe. 

Apostrophy  t  (a-pos'tro-flX  n.  Same  as  Apes- 
trophe. 

Apostnmet  (ap'os-tOmX  n.  Same  as  Apcw- 
teme. 

Apotaottte  (ap-o-tak'UtX  n.  (Or.  apotaktoe, 
set  apart,  from  apUattd,  to  renounce— 4ipo. 
from,  and  tatts,  to  ordain.]  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  imitation  of 
the  first  lielievers,  renounced  aU  their  effects 
and  possessions. 

ApOtelonnt  (a-pot'el-ezmX  n.  [Or.  apotel' 
etma,  an  effect  of  the  stars,  from  apoteleC, 
to  complete— ^QN), from,  ana  Uloe,  the  end.) 
1.  The  result  or  tormination  of  a  disease. 
I>ungli»on.—2.  The  calculation  of  a  nativity. 
Bailey. 

ApotelesmatlO  t  («/o-tel'ec-mat^ikX  a.  [Or. 
apoteletmatikot.  See  AP0TXLV8M.]  Relat- 
ing to  astrology;  teaching  by  the  science  of 
the  stars. 

Apotbecazy  (a-poth'e-ka-riX  n.  [L.L.  apo- 
tkecariiie,  the  keeper  of  a  shop,  store,  or 
magazine,  from  Or.  apothiki.  a  repository— 
opo,  away,  and  thiki,  a  chest,  from  tUhimi, 
to  place.  The  Or.  apothiki,  we  may  men- 
tion, appears  in  It  as  botUga,  in  Fr.  as  6ot<- 
tique,  a  shop,  in  Sp.  ss  hoaega,  a  wine  cel- 
lar.] One  who  practises  pharmacy;  a  skilled 
person  who  prepares  drugs  for  medicinal 
uses,  and  keeps  tnem  for  sale.  Formerly  the 
apottiecary  merely  compounded  and  dis- 
pensed the  prescriptions  of  the  physician 
and  surgeon.  In  England  and  Ireland  the 
torm  is  now  specifically  applied  to  an  infe- 
rior sort  of  practitioners,  who  are  licensed 
to  practise  medicine  and  at  the  same  time 
deal  in  drugs.  The  apothecary  cannot 
charae  for  both  advice  and  medidne,  but 
must  make  his  election  and  charge  for 
either  singly.  In  Scotland  the  apothecary, 
as  such,  is  only  a  dispenser  of  drugs.— Apo- 
theeariei^  Company,  one  of  the  worshipnil 
companies  of  London  incorporated  by  royal 
chanerinl0O&  It  is  empowered  to  grant  a 
quallflcation  to  practise  medicine.— ApotA^- 
oartef*  Hall,  the  hall  of  the  corporation  of 
apothecaries  of  London  where  genuine  medi- 
cmes  are  prepared  and  sold  under  their  di- 
rection.—iJpoeAMorist'  tpeight,  the  weight 
employed  in  dispensing  drugs,  differing  only 
in  its  subdivisions  from  troy  weight 

Apothedum  (ap-o-thd'si-umX  n.  pL  Apo- 
tneola  (ap-o-wl^-aX  [Or.  apo,  away,  and 
thiki.  a  case  to  put  anything  in,  a  capsule. 
See  Apotbkcart.I  In  hot  the  receptacle 
of  lichens,  consisting  of  the  spore-cases  or 
asci,  and  of  the  paraphyses  or  barren 
threada  It  is  either  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a  round  homv  shield,  as  in  the  gymnooarp- 
ous  lichens,  or  is  contained  in  a  cavity  hav- 
ing an  orifice  through  which  the  spores 
escape,  as  in  the  angiocarpous  lichens. 

ApouiaKm  (ap^themX  n.  Same  as  Apo- 
phthegm. 

Apothegmatlo,  Apotbegmatloal  (ap'o- 
tneg-mst^'ik,  ap'o-tneg-mat''ik-al),  a.  Same 
as  Apophthegmatie,  Apophthepmatieal  'A 
witty  apothegmatieal  comparison.'  T.  War- 
ton. 

Apotheotli  (ap'o-th§-d''sis  or  ap-o-thS^A-sisX 
fiw  [Or.  apothe6ei»—apo,  away,  and  Theoe. 
Ood.]  Deification;  consecration;  the  act  fif 
placing  a  prince  or  other  distinguished 
person  among  the  heathen  deities.  This 
honour  was  often  bestowed  on  illustrious 
men  in  Rome. 

A  regular  custom  was  introduced,  that  on  the  de- 
cease of  every  emperor  who  had  neither  lived  nor 
died  like  a  tvrant,  the  senate,  by  a  solemn  decree, 
should  place  nim  In  the  number  of  the  gods;  and  the 
ceremonies  of  his  a^ctheosis  were  blended  with  those 
of  his  funeral  Ci**AffM . 

Apotheoilie  (ap'o-thS-a^'sIz  or  ap-o-thS'O- 
suX  V.  t  To  consecrate  or  exalt  to  the  dig- 
ni^  of  a  deity;  to  deify. 

Apothesis  (a^poth'e-sisX  n.  [Or.  apothstie, 
a  putting  back  or  away— opo,  sway,  and 
titkimi,  to  placal  Lt  In  ewrg.  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocated  bone.  —2.  In  ardi.  a  place 
on  tiie  south  side  of  the  chancel  In  the 


oh,  dtein:     4h,  8c  lod^; 
Vol.  L 


g.^;     J.iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sif^;     »H,  (Aen;  th,  t*ln;    w,  trig;    wh.  uAig;    zh,  anire.— SeeKST. 
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m.  or  irtilch  an 


Srlrnlljttt  chnrche«,  fnmiihed  with  tbelrfii 
ir  booki,  vuDDenU,  &c- 
ftpotome^  Apotomr  (»-pot'o-ml),  n.    |0r. 
apot^mi,  a  cultlu  away — apv,  from,  off, 
wid  lamiid,  to  cull    1.  InnulA.  tfae  diller- 

iDd  VirortHeiUnenDcsbatwHiitliealde 
of  aiqiurBand  lU  diHgomi].  — 1  In  mtuu, 
■  major  umltotu. 
ApotrapBlB  (ap-o-tnp'ili),  n.  t Or.,  ■  tarn- 
ing  away,  aT«r«ton— apo,  from,  and  tnp6,  to 
lum.)    Inmnl  tha  leulatiouot  k  tnppiu- 


EJi 


■£  V: 


ApOMmical  juM>-iein1l[-al). 
to  or  naerobUns  an  apoum. 

Ippilrt  (ap-pin,  «.f.  10.B.  apain,  apiirt. 
AC.;  lain*  ai  iaaair,  aicapt  tliat  prelli  b 
dlHannt;  tram  rt.  nin,  L.  peftr,  wons,  and 
prefli  ap  [or  L.  od.Io.l  To  Impair.  'OeDtls- 
iromen  which  fear  neither  iiuao  nor  winds 
faranpoMnf  Uidibaautle.'    OlrT.Etiiot. 

Appalrl  (ip-pirO,  v.i    To  degenentA. 

' — SLAppaJlCw-p*!').'''  P"*-  *PP-  "P- 

'-'-  -pr.  appatling.    [Probably,  at  laut 

d  Mcond  meanlngi.  from  aall,  to 

ETow  mak^  to  deadan.  W.  paUu,  to  f jul.  p^iK 

nUiuv,  decir,  lou  of  taeixt-    In  the  third 


jnUed;  p 
in  Dntu 

K^ur«  d 

appoJir,  to  make  pale.] 


2.  To  deprau  or  dliconrage  wltb  ftir;  M  Im- 
pr«aB  with  f»*r.  In  iu<ih  ■  manner  that  the 
mind  ihrinki  or  loaea  lu  DnDnnt ;  to  con- 
touod  wltb  (errori  u.  tha  tight  appaUtd 


3.1  Tocaoia  to  grow  pale;  to  blanch. 

HbUi  »  appatudni  tounnuDH.  W>i^. 

STH.  To  dlimar,  torrify,  dannt,  frighten, 

APBli,  App»Il(*P-P»0.e-*.  To  grow  faint: 
to  be  dlimayed.  '  Therewith  her  wrathAall 
counat  'gin  appali'    Samttt. 

Apptl  (ap-pDl'),  n.     Terror;  affright;  dU- 

lliRi'|A}iEj<liwiilUieCn<kic>iilliii(i  ■mWn.mffml 

Appalmchlui  <ap-pa-li'kl-an),  a.  [From 
Jppaloo'Uf,  an  Indlin  tribe.]  Pertaining 
to  a  chain  of  mountalna  In  the  aaitom  part 
of  the  United  atatei,  callsd  alto  the  AUt- 

American  name  for  thaluvaof  two  pl'anta 
(ap-p»]'lng),   n.      Calcolatad  to 


Lppguiufiri 

nvr  to  appaL 


(ap-Htl'mg-lJ),  adt.    In  > 


AppmimuLt (ap-PDl'ment), n.  Btatoofb«lng 
appalled :  deprtiHlon  occudoDSd  b;  laar ; 
dlacoungement  through  fear. 


(ap'pan-ij),  n.  \ti.  appanaft. 
airanagu,  an  eetato  aaalgned  to  a  jomiger 
■■in.  from  O.Fr.  opamr,  LL.  apanan,  to 
f  urnlah  with  bread  —  L.  ad,  to,  and  junu, 
bread]  1.  In /eudal  lam.  an  allowance  to 
raongvr  bnuicnai  ol  a  •oreraign  home  out 
ontir.  generally 
pobllDdom  ' 


ilch  11  waa 


•r  the  ioni 


le  from 


■tatlon  In  iTte     Wrllton  alio  Apanast,  and 
■onietlmei  Appta^gt- 


rt  (ap^n^-lit),  ».    A  I 

bom  an  appanage  waa  granted. 
AppftTAllft,!  V-t     To  prepare. 


AppMM  I  (ap'pa-rit),  n  Buie  a>  Appa- 
raOu.  '  Sucb  appanM  and  order  tor  public 
aacrlBcea.'    Shtldon. 

APparKtat(ap-pa-ia'tm>.n.  ting  and  pi.; 
pL  alio  rvelj  Appaistmei  (ap-pa-rm'tne- 

pnro,  toinatsreadj!]  1-  Thlngt  pro»lded  aa 

blnatlon  of  article*  or  maUriali  tor  the  ac- 

clUcalljr.  (ajaeet  of  luitrunienta  or  uUniUa 
fur  peitorraLng  any  operation  or  eiperlment. 
or  for  piactlung  any  art ;  ae,  efaenilcal  ap- 
paratoM!  pWloiophlcal  appanlut;  lurgioal 
appartstui,  ftc  (t)  In  ptyiiol.  a  oollectloa 
of  orgini  all  mlnUtoring  to  the  uma  func- 
tion; ai,  the  reiplratorr  apparatut;  the 
dlgertlie  appantiu.    (c)  A  methodical  col- 


iniMUatl 


laltuBled  in  tt 


large  itar  Fomaihaut 


ind  hardly  riaing 

A^iml  lap-pM'el)i  «■     [Fr.  appanil,  pre- 

eiratlon  ,hiniltnre,  hablUmenta.appaniUn', 
pqt  together  thinn  lultable,  to  matoh, 
..  s.  ..      _  . Id  parafl.  like,  LL 


)  lult-a. 


salar 


t.  An  appendage  worked 
embroidered    with   or- 

rlcbed  wltli  pearla  and 
precloni  itonea,  worn 
hvm  the  thirteenth  lo 
the  f onrteenth  century, 
attached  to  tha  alb  and 
other  ecclealaiticalTeat- 
menU.  Apparels  eltber 
went  roiina  the  wrUt. 
the  bottom  edge  ol  the 
garmect.  or  the  collar, 

rantalar  plecea  attach- 

maulple.  the  endi  of 
Um  ttole,  or  the  bot- 
tom edge  of  die  dreia  — 
1  Naat  the  furniture 
or  equipment  of  a  ihlp, 
aa  lalU.  rigging,  an- 
cbon.  guni.  4c  —  Hth. 
Dreae,  ctotUng,  reature. 


apparelling.     1.  To  dreai  c 


3.  To  fumiah  with  external  apparatni;  to 
equip;  at,  >blM  appareOtd  tor  tea. 
ApitirBiioe, t  ApparencTl  (ip-pl'reni.  ap- 
prrm-eD.n  Appearance.  'Valnand  gaudy 

amami 


|L 


iDHimtLt.  ppT.  of  apparte.  See  A 
1  Tliat  may  be  aeen,  or  eaally  leen ;  1 
to  the  eye;  within  light  or  riew. 

I  ObTlnai;  plain:  erldent;  InduhlUble;  i 
Ihs  wiadoD  of  tha  Crvitor  1*  appartnt 
hit  workL     [In  thli  esnae  the  adjectlie 


Hi  predlcatlTcly  only.] 


S  Appearing  to  tlie  »y»  o 
•eemlng,  in  diitlnction  : 


fr  afipanni,  one  whoae  right  ti 


:  ijidiitlncti 

mediately,  would  Inherit,  but  whoae  right 
1*  Uable  to  b«  defaatod  by  the  birth  of  otKer 
-hlldren.  xco"~""~~ '""■""""  """     " 

a  apparent  Mi 


entoy,  in  eun  coaitaL—Appariut 
of  a  hearenly  body.  SeeALTITUDI.. 
rmt  diamttir  of  abeaienly  body  la  tl 


I  the  angle 

[g,  the  anglea  made  by  Unet  drawn  from  iU 
eitremiliei  to  the  eye.— ^ppamit  figme. 
the  figure  or  ihape  under  which  an  object 
■ppeati  when  «cD  at  a  diitancc— Apparent 
Aoriion,  the  lame  ai  firibJt  Uortion,  See 
Horizon— jlpporenf  nagnUadt.  See  llio- 

centre  of  the  luminary  appean  when  h 
from  the  lUriate  of  the  earth. -.Ippat^ 
place  ii/  an  abjtct,  in  oplia,  that  in  wb 


made  by  the  reflection  of  a  ipeculum  ap- 
peal! to  be.— Jpiorenl  lim*.  See  Tixt— 
STH.  Vlalble,  DbVlouB,  clear,  dlitlncl.  pUhi. 
certain,  eTident,  nunireit,  iodubltable,  no- 
torioue. 
Apiwmitl(ap-pi'rant).n.  1.  Heir  apparent 
or  preiumptive.  '  I'll  draw  11  <my  iword)** 
ap^Mnt  to  the  cromi'    Sftoi,     Hence— 


£.  Seemingly;  In  appearance:  aa.a 
be  dnnrrvwy  friendly,  yet  mat 


AppUllloa<ap-pa-rl'ihon),n.  [BeeAFPUR.] 
1.  The  act  of  appearing  oi  coming  Into 
'ilTlty.    -TheiuddeD 


aprpatiAon  of  the  8panlari 
1  The  thing  appearing;  r 
form.     'A  glonoua  am-- 


ilhle  ^ini ;  thia 


muS^  rrisht  lE^^^o  '"hi; 

^  In  aatron.  the  lint  appearand 
or  other  luminary  after  harinf 
■cured:  opposed  to  aceultatiBa, 
AppariUoul  [ap-pa-rl'thon-a]), 


Apparitor  (a>nBr'lt-or 
pariD,  to  attend.    S«  A 

and  judgee  to  execu  te  th^ 
a  meateiiger  or  oB«r  i 
ceea  of  a  ■plrltual  court 


ipparltloD  or  appa- 

n.  [L.  from  op- 
PlAtJ  1.  InKoM. 
ended  magletratsa 
rorden— i  Etclti. 


F&te.  tu,  tat.  (dll: 


t,  met.  b^;       pine,  |4n; 


a.  The  beadle  In  a  noirerelty.  * 
the  mace. 
ijiwt(ap-pi1^iiJ^J0Tr.aKpai 

Pat.]    To'pay:'to"iati<ij7't«~iin'tent. 

AppMdll  {ap-pech').  t.t.  [Same  aa  fm- 
praiA,  but  with  a  different  prefli.  See  IM- 
PIlCH.j    1.  To  Impeach. 

oft  ol  error  did  himaell  apputA.'  Spnir. 
AppOMlMrl  ti'P-P*"di'*rX  n-  *"  accuaer, 
AppaiuliiiMlltl  (ap.p4ch'ment>,  n.    Accn- 

BaQon:  charge  eiMbltcd. 

APPMI  (ap-pen.  *  i  [Fr  app^ln-,  to  call. 
to  aummou.  to  appeal,  Irom  L  opptOarr, 
to  call,  to  addme,  to  appeal  to )    1.  To  call, 

oil.  pound;       li.  Sc.  abtiue;      J,  80.  by. 


APPEAL 
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APPSNDANCE 


u  for  ftld«  mercy.  lyinpAthy,  and  the  like; 
to  nuke  an  i4>pekl  or  eamett  entre*^. 

Force  .  .  .  opoo  the  penoa  of  another,  where 
there  b  no  cominoo  tupcrior  on  cmrth  to  €^ptai  to 
Ibr  relief,  b  the  state  of  war.  Lockt. 

1  In  (aw.  to  refer  to  •  raperlor  Judire  or 
court  for  the  decUion  of  a  cante  depending, 
or  thereTiaionof  a  caoae  decided  in  a  lower 
coort 

I  ii^ftai  unto  Cjeur.  Acts  xxr.  tt. 

8.  To  refer  to  another  person  or  anthori^ 
tot  the  deoialon  of  a  qneation  controverted, 
or  the  eonnteraction  of  teaUmony  or  tecta. 
*  I  ajmol  to  the  Soriptnrea  in  the  originaL' 

XfOffMV. 

Appeal  (ap-pM'Xv.t  l.Tocall;totammon; 
to  challenge.    [Kare.] 

Man  to  Ban  will  I  a//M/  the  Norman  to  the  Usts. 

Sir  tV.  Sevtt. 

1  In  lav,  (a)  to  remoTc,  as  a  cause,  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  Jndffe  or  court  This 
nay  be  done  after  trial  and  Judgment  in  the 
lower  court;  or  by  special  statute  or  agree- 
ment a  party  may  appeal  before  trial 

Canses  of  anjr  Importance  were  a/ftaJed  from  the 
Smldasco  to  the  Castaldo.  Brmgham. 

(ft)  To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  accuse ;  to 
institute  a  criminal  prosecution  for  some 
heinous  offence:  as,  to  appeal  a  penon  of 
felony.  '  I  appeal  you  of  miuiler. '  B.  Jonaon. 
See  krv%AL,n.  S  (d).  — 8.t  To  addreaa;  to 
offer  up,  aa  an  appeaL 

They  took  their  readjr  way 
Unto  the  church  their  praiers  to  m/pde.   S/tmstr. 

ApPMl  (ap-pdl'l  n.  [Fr.  appel  See  the 
Terb.]  L  An  address  or  invocation ;  a  call 
for  sympathy,  mercy,  aid,  and  the  like ;  a 
supDlicatioo;  an  entreaty;  as,  an  appeal 
for  help;  an  appeal  for  mercy.— 2.  In  taw, 
(a)  the  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  revise,  and,  if  it  seem 
needful,  reverse  or  amend  the  decision  of 
the  former.  By  the  English  Judicature  Acts 

05  UTS  and  1876  a  new  court,  specially  called 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  was  constituted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  uhancerv,  and 
tot  other  appellate  purposes.  The  highest 
court  d  appeal  in  Scotland  in  civil  causes 
la  the  Court  of  Session:  its  Judgments 
may  be  appealed  to  the  flouse  of  Lords, 
(ft)  The  mode  of  procedure  by  which  such 
removal  is  effected,     (c)  The  right  of  ap- 

aa,  he  has  always  his  appeal  to  the 
ir  court  (d)  Formerly  a  vindictive 
•oiion  at  the  suit  of  a  partv  injured  when 
the  supposed  criminal  had  been  previously 
acquitted  on  an  indictment,  or  pwrdoneo, 
the  appellant  raising  an  action  (it  had  to  be 
broucfat  within  a  year)  and  demanding  the 
lent  of  the  accused,  who  had  either 
submit  to  a  first  trial  by  Jury  or  could 
demand  a  trial  by  wager  of  battle. 

He  was  threatened  with  aa  mffmlot  murder  by 
the  widowofaProtcstaatdefsyman.       Mmemuimy. 

6  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge;  a 
challenge. 

Nor  shaO  the  sacred  character  of  king 

Be  onced  to  sUdd  me  from  thy  bold  mpptmt. 

Drydtn. 

4.  A  can  upon  a  person;  a  reference  to 
another  for  proof  or  decision;  as,  in  an  oath 
a  person  makes  an  appeal  to  the  Deity  for 
the  truth  of  his  decUratton.  -  &  Seaort; 


Every  mfldcr  oMthod  b  to  be  tried  before  a  nation 
makes  an  v/—f  to  arms.  K*mt. 

Appetlattle  (ap<p«l'a*blX  a.  t  Liable  to 
be  appealed;  removable  to  a  higher  tribunal 
fur  dedalon;  as,  the  cause  is  appeaUMe.— 
1.  liable  to  be  aocuaed  or  caDea  to  answer 
byappeal:  applied  to  persons;  as,acriminal 
la  appeaiabU  for  manslaughter. 

AppMlastt  (ap-pdl'antX  n.  One  who  ap- 
p««ls;  an  appellant 

Thb  b  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat; 

Aad  ready  arc  the  «>/iw/e«/ and  defendant.  S*«il. 

AnMAltr  (ap-p<r«rX  n.  One  who  appeals; 
an  appellor. 

t  abodd  become  aa  ^/(^wa/rr,  or  every  bbhop's  esple. 

Mr  (ap>p«rO^  ri.  [L.  appareo.  to  ap> 
r— «tf,  to,  and  parte,  to  come  forth,  to 
ahow  one*s  self:  kindred  with  pario,  to  pro- 
dace.]  L  To  come  or  be  in  sight :  to  be  in 
▼Sew;  to  be  or  become  visible  to  the  eye. 

Aad  God  said.  Lat  the  dry  land a^^^Mr.     Gen.L9. 

TWsac'Jqfthe  Lard  ^/<w»ia/anto  him  in  a  tUme 
«fir«o«tofchemidstofab«ash.  Ex.  iiL  x 

1.  To  stand  in  presence  of,  aa  parties  or  ad- 
▼ocatM  before  a  court,  or  as  penons  to  be 


We  must  aU  mfftar  before  the  judpnent-eeat  of 
Clirist.  a  Cor.  v.  la 

8.  To  be  obvious;  to  be  known,  as  a  subject 
of  observation  or  comprehension;  to  be  clear 
or  made  clear  by  evidence. 

It  doth  not  yet  a^Pmr  what  we  shall  be. 

I  John  iii.  s. 

4  To  seem ;  to  have  a  certain  semblance 
or  appearance;  to  look  like;  as,  he  appeared 
to  be  tipsy;  it  appewn  to  me  that  this  is 
unsafe. 

They  disfSffure  their  faces  that  they  may  eppter 
unto  men  to  &st.  Mat  rL  i6. 

5.  t  To  be  understood.  '  Do  I  now  appeart* 
Cotgrave. 

Appeart  (ap.p«rO,  n.  Appearance.  *The 
Sim's  appear/  J,  Fltteher. 

Appearance  (ap-pdr'ansX  n.  i.  The  act  of 
coming  into  sight;  the  act  of  becoming 
visible  to  the  eye;  as,  the  appMranee  of  the 
sun  above  the  horison.— 2.  A  coming  into 
the  presence  of  a  person  or  persons ;  exhi- 
bition of  the  person;  as,  his  sudden  appear- 
ance surprised  me;  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.— 8.  The  thing  seen; 
a  phenomenon;  sometimes,  spedflcally, 
something  believed  to  have  a  supematunu 
character:  an  apparition;  as,  an  appearance 
in  the  sky. 

The  adrandnr  day  of  experimental  knowledge 
discloseth  such  appmrmmcts  as  wUl  not  lie  even  In 
(that  b,  fit  into  or  agree  with)  any  model  extant 

GloMviUe. 

4  External  show ;  semblance  assumed,  in 
opposition  to  reality  or  substance;  apparent 
likeness ;  as,  we  are  often  deceived  by  ap- 
pMrancM.— 6. Outward  look  or  aspect;  mien; 
ouOd  and  carriage;  figure;  aa,  a  man  of 
noble  appearance. 

(I)  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk'd  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey. 
Ifthya//MniMrr  answer  loud  report    MUt»n. 

6.  Exhibition  of  the  character;  introduction 
of  a  person  to  the  public  in  a  particular  cha- 
racter; as,  a  person  makes  his  appearanm  in 
the  world  as  an  historian,  an  artist,  or  an  ora- 
tor.—7.  t  Seeming;  probability;  likelihood. 
'There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance' 
Bacon.— %.  In  Um,  (a)  the  coming  into  court 
of  either  of  the  parties ;  the  being  present 
in  court ;  the  coming  into  court  or  a  party 
summoned  in  a  process  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  attorney,  recorded  by  a  formal  entiy 
by  the  proper  officer  to  that  effect ;  the  act 
or  proceeding  by  which  a  party  proceeded 
agsilnst  places  himself  before  the  court  and 
submits  to  its  Jurisdiction.  ^)  XnSctAe  law, 
the  stating  of  a  defence  in  a  cause.  Where 
a  defender  in  writing,  or  by  counsel  at  the 
bar,  states  a  defence,  he  is  said  to  have 
appeared.  — To  put  in  an  appearance,  to 
appear  in  person.— Stn.  Combg,  arrival, 
presence,  semblance,  pretence,  air,  look, 
manner,  mien,  figure,  aspect 
Appearer  (ap-pdr'dr).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  appears;  specifically,  he  who  or  that 
which  appears  supematuraUy  or  with  a  su- 
pernatural purpose  or  influence. 

Owb  and  ravens  are  ominoas  •/y—rvrr,  and  pre< 
signily  unhicky  events.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Appearlnfly  (ap-p«r'ing-li),  adv.  Appar- 
ently; seemingly. 

A  flourishing  branch  riiaU  grow  out  of  hb  appear' 
ingiy  sere  and  sapless  root  Bp.  ffalt. 

Appeaaatfle  (ap-p«z'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being  appeased,  quieted,  calmed,  or  pacified. 

AppeaeaMeneea  (ap-pfis'a-bl-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  appeasable. 

Appeaee  (ap^pftr)>  ^.f.  pret  A  pp.ajipeaMd; 


eep  prayers  cannot  appemse  thee. 
:  avetiffed  on  my  mlsoeeds, 
wrath  in  me  alone.  SkaA. 


L.pax,pacu,pfC9.  Comp.  oopay,  of  which 
the  elements  are  the  same.  ]  To  make  quiet; 
to  reduce  to  a  state  of  peace;  to  still;  to 
calm;  to  pacify*  to  reconcile;  as.  to  appeaee 
the  tumtut  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  passions; 
to  appeaee  hunger  or  thirst 

O  God  I  if  my  deep 
But  thou  wilt  be 
Yet  execute  thy 

Stn.  To  pacify,  quiet,  conciliate,  propitiate, 
assuage,  compose,  cahn,  allay,  bush,  cool, 
soothe,  tranquillixe. 

Appeaaement  (ap-pftt^entx  ^  The  act  of 
appeasing,  or  state  of  being  appeased,  or  in 
peace.    'For  its  ampeaeement  and  mitiga- 
tion.*   Cudworth.    [Rare.] 
Being  neither  in  number  nor  In  courage  great. 


partly  by  authority,  partly  by  entreaty, 
reduced  to  some  good  appe«u*tm*Ht. 

Sir  y.  Htiymmrd. 

Appealer  (ap-pds'ArX  n.  One  who  appeases 

orpacifiea. 
Appeailve  (ap-pdz'lvX  a.  Having  the  power 

to  appease;  mitigating;  quieting. 


AppellanQ7(ap-peran-Bi),n.  Appeal;  capa- 
bility of  appeal 

Appelant  (ap-peVant),  n.  [See  Appeal.] 
1.  One  who  appeals  or  removes  a  cause  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  tribunal.— 2.  One  who 
prosecutes  another  for  a  crime.— S.  One  who 
challenges  or  summons  another  to  single 
combat 

Answer  thy  «/^//:i>M/,  .  .  . 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 

MilHm. 

4  BMiee.  one  who  appeals  from  the  Consti- 
tution Unigenitus  to  a  general  counciL 

Appellant  (ap-perant).  a.  Belating  to  ap- 
peals: appellate.  'The  first  having  an 
appellant  Jurisdiction  over  the  second.' 
acUlam. 

Appellate  t  (ap-perftt),  n.  A  person  ap- 
pealed or  prosecuted  ifor  a  crime;  an  ap- 
pellee. 

Appellate  (ap-pel'&t),  a.  Pertaining  to  ap- 
peals; having  cognisance  of  appeals.  '  Ap- 
pellate Judges.'    Burke. 

He  exercised  an  apptiJmie  Jurisdiction  over  all 
ecclesiastical  dbputes.  Br»u£ham. 

Appellation  (ap-pel-rshonX  n.  [L.  appeU 
taUo.  See  Appeal.]  1.  The  word  by  which 
a  thing  or  person  is  called  and  known; 
name;  titie— 2.t  AppeaL 

There  b  such  a  noise  i' the  court  .  .  .  with  their 
several  voices  of  citations,  etpptUations.  allegations, 
certificates,  dec  B.  yonson. 

Stu  .  Name,  titie,  denomination,  appellative, 
epithet 

Appellative  (ap-pel'a-tivX  a.  L  Having  the 
character  of  an  appellation :  serving  to  name 
or  mark  out;  serving  as  a  distinctive  denom- 
ination ;  denominative ;  as,  hydrochloric  is 
a  term  appellative  of  a  certain  acid.— S.  In 
gram,  common,  as  apnlied  to  a  noun ;  gen- 
eral; denominative  of  a  class:  opposed  to 
proper. 

Nor  b  it  Hkdy  he  (St  Paul)  would  give  the  common 
mppeiiative  name  of  *  Books^  to  the  divinely  inspbed 
writings,  without  any  other  note  of  distinction. 

Bp.Butl. 
Appellative  (ap-pera-tivX  n.  L  In  gram. 
a  common  name  in  distinction  to  a  proper 
name ;  a  name  standing  for  a  whole  dassw 
Thus  man  is  the  appewUive  of  the  whole 
human  race,  fouH  of  sil  winged  animals,  tree 
of  all  plants  of  a  particular  class,  ^— 
2.  Titie;  appellation. 

There  (In  the  rosary)  also  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
after  many  gkirious  mppeUmUvts,  b  prayed  to  in  these 
words.  ytr.  T^yhr. 

Appellatlvely  (ap-peVa-tiv-liX  adv.  In  an 
appellative  manner ;  in  gram,  according  to 
the  manner  of  nouns  appellative;  in  a  man- 
ner to  expreas  whole  classes  or  species;  as, 
Hercules  is  sometimes  used  appellatively, 
that  is,  as  a  common  name  to  signify  a 
strongman. 

AppeUatlveneBe  (ap-pera-tiv-nesX  n.  (Qual- 
ity of  being  appellative.    FuUer. 

Ain^iellatory  (ap-pera-to-riX  a.  Containing 
an  appeaL 

An  appHlmtorjf  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of 
the  patty  appellant  Aytiffe. 

Appellee  (ap-pel-l«0.  n.  In  law,  the  person 
against  whom  an  appeal  Is  brought 

Appellor  (ap-pel'orX  ^  In  <<>»>  W  the  per- 
son who  institutes  an  appeal,  or  prosecutes 
another  for  a  crime.  (Tni«  word  is  rarely 
or  never  used  for  the  plaintiff  in  appeal  from 
a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  appemanL\ 
(&)  One  who  confesses  a  felony  and  turns 
king's  evidence  against  his  assodates.  Whar- 
ton, (e)  One  who  challenges  a  Jury.  Wkar- 
turn, 

Appenage  (ap^pen-&JX    ^tmevA  Appanage. 

Append  (ap-pendO.  v.t.  [L  appindo—ad, 
and  pendo.  to  hang.  ]  1.  To  hang  or  attach, 
as  bv  a  siring,  so  that  the  thing  is  sus- 
pended; as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record. 
^If  amulets  do  work  .  .  .  upon  those  puta 
whereunto  they  are  appended.'  Sw  T. 
Browne.— i.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the 
principal  thing;  to  subjoin;  to  annex.  'One 
hundred  passages  from  the  fathers  appended 
in  the  notes.'    J.  H.  Newman. 

Appendage  (ap-pend'&J).  n.  1.  Something 
added  to  a  principal  or  greater  thing,  though 
not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  portico  to  a  house. 

Modesty  b  the  appendnge  of  sobriety,  and  b  to- 
chastity,  to  temperance,  and  to  hnmflity,  as  the 
fringes  are  to  a  garment  yer.  Tmylor. 

f.  In  ftot  a  part  subordinate  to  another  part 
aa  hairs  and  glands  to  a  stem  or  leaf,  or 
nectaries  to  the  corolla ;  more  strictiy,  any 
part  arising  from  and  around  the  axis,  as 
leaves  around  the  stem.— Sth.  Addition,  ad- 
junct, concomitant 

Appendance,t  Appendenoef  (ap-pend'ans, 
ap-pend'ensX  n.  Something  annexed.  'High 


ch,  flftela:     eh.  So.  loeA;     g.  go\     J.job;    fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sIji^:     th.  CAen;  th,  CAin;     w.  urig;    wh.  vAig;     sh,  aiure.— See  Kir. 


AmSDAUT 

UtlM,  Hch  coaU,  long  padiglMt,  Ulg* 
nreDiin  .  .  .  Uie  ]uit  afpandaneatot  drU 
glMCDMt.'    lip.  aall. 

^pandant  (i^nd'ut),  a. 

•Ml  <|nwn(lan(  to  s  [«p«r,— t.  lu  la'i 
pvadH  lo  KiaMht 
■■   ■  ■    »  rigbt  or 

I  InheilUni.,  .-_ , 

n,  that  li,  ttas  light 


it  (ip-peml'mt), 

■oboiSLuita  to  It. 
App«lldMiaTI  {*I>'p«nd'eii'dl  n.    The  lUie 
or  condUlDn  of  ^Mog  ■ppemUaL 

Anpoidloatat  <*t^p*iidi-kit).  v.t.  [From 
L.  appntdii,  appiadM4,  aoinattilnK  tlp- 
peuded.]  To  append;  to  add  lo.  'Dlvara 
Iblngi  igipmiicaltd,'    Sir  U.  Hiilt. 

AppMidUkUont  (ap-p«idl-U"ataDnXH.  An 
appendagg  or  adjouct.     Sir  M.  HaU. 

AiniaiuUcmtorr(ap-pand'l-ki-to-rj).a.  Per' 
'*^*"g  to  or  id  iba  naCoie  of  an  appendix. 
IF.  TsuIdt. 

AmcniUala  (w-pendl-U),  n.  IL.  anxndi- 
ouo.  dim,  or  cvpohIw  ( wblck  toe). ]  A 
■mall  anpendagfl. 

AmiMUUralar  (■p-psD4lIk'a-l«iX  a.  Har- 
Ing  Iha  chiraotar  M  an  appendage:  appeu' 


]     Pro- 


mchleflT _.. 

to»Midlaal«ii1«  (ap-p«D-dlk^-U"ri-BX  n. 
A  geniu  ol  ttmlcaU  molliucald  animal^ 
■moll  pnwDle  a  pennaoeDt  larral  tonn. 
Ilka  tba  protaua  anuiw  Amphibia. 

Appendlcalata  (ap-poMiita-iux  a.   (L 

anmdta''-' —     •■"    .■™...™-i     »._. 

vMadwltl 


■;  haling  Iha  oil 


tar  of  an  appt^dan  or  >mamiaa»K  a  term 
ued  Miwdallj  loDolanr.  being  appUed,  lor 
fnitaiMM,  to  leavea,  ortootnna  appanded  to 
leam.  M->t<dke,  *«.,  H  tba  pltoher-llke 
appendage  of  the  leal  of  Iha  Nepentha  dt- 
^uaa^A  or  pH-"™  — — 

and  ijpwdieMoijpJM' 


AppMldlX  (i^peo'dlki), 
(ap-peD'dlk»«t)  m'  '— 
dl'«fa>     CL..  from 


r  appandige. 

Honusdj  Ucaow  u  MfftitdU:  la  Eli|[uid. 

SpeeUcalli— 1.  As  addition  appended  lo  a 

voii,  aod  lliiu  dUterlnB  from  a  supplement, 
which  pnperlj  ti  to  correct  Inaccuradei 
and  inppl*  deAolenclea 

imtaaraaat  (ap-pan-dltifaDa),  a.  Per- 
taTiiliw  lo  or  of  tba  nalon  ol  an  appendix ; 
■ppandlcatorj.     BtnlAam. 

AppHUe  (ap-pena'),  a.  JL  anpciuto,  mpen- 
wn  SmAPPIHD.]  HaiuiliigriomatKiiei 
ipeaUcaliT  hi  (oL  applied  to  an  orale  at- 
tadmd  to  tlw  placenU  by  Kune  point  Inlar- 
madlata  between  tba  apex  and  Ibe  middle. 

iTOMItll  (ap-pen'tia),  n.  [Pr.,  (rom  L.  ap- 
prndiaium—ad,  to.  and  pmda.  to  bang.) 
An  archllsctaral  name  tor  a  lean-to  root  or 


Hw  Tiew  of  alTordinir  pTOlectlon  Irotn  the 
weatber  to  a  door,  window,  BlAt  of  etepa. 
Ab,  DTsrwhlcb  It  prof  acta.  Cormplwl  In 
Bngllih  Into  pantAoiua. 
iOTeroriTBt  (Bp-p*r-i*TT.e.t.  TTr.  aptret- 
Htr.  BeaPuonrM.]   TopercelTe;to  mm- 

^IparoeMnct  n,     PempUon.     CkaMor. 

ApperotpUon  (ap-ptre^ibonX  n  |Pre- 
lli9lDr«ii,andpeni]i«im.]  l.Peroeptlon 
that  reflect*  upon  ItaeU ;  eonadoaaneia 


Ippent-and,  n.  A  name  lometlmei  glTen 
to  the  character  A ;  anperund.  '  Piece  of 
deformltj'  In  the  ihape  of  an  lixard  or  an 


Ad  «pfti|ilu,  Hd  do  lit  rib 

Ki~d  "*  i!?"' "  "is'iX'"'^  Kill""!* 

Appertaliiliic  (ap-ptr-tln'lngX  ^    I'bat 
which  appartalni  or  oalor -^  '- 

urdSnity. 


ApiMrtaliUiieiit<ap-p«r-tkn'mantXn.  That 
wElch  appflriaina  or  belongi ;  an  appurlan. 
anea;  aitaraa)  atlrtlnito  pertaining  to  ooe'i 
rank  or  dbnl^.  'We  la;  bfoor  ajiiiarladit- 
mmtt.'    Shak.    [Rare.] 

ApiMrt«IIUIM<ap-p«T'tan-ani),*I.  Tofur- 
nlab  with  b;  wa;  of  appurtenance;  to  ioppl]' 

'UerTb^i^riu^  uid  mllli.  giiM.  Carrw. 

'  OMiiMyt  AppertmuuiMi  In>-p«['* 

ap-ptr'ton-ani^  n.    Same  aa.ij>tmr- 

-. (ap-p*r'tin-ont),ii.  Belonglne: 

wpurteuant     'AU  the  other  gift*  apptr- 

Appirtlliait  I  (ap-per'tln«nt),  n.  That 
which  iMloDBitoKiaethlDgelH:  an  ippor- 
tenance  'Pumlih  him  with  all  apptrtin- 
<nlt  belonging  to  hie  hnoonr.'    S^ak. 

App«t«,l«.I.  II.  ad,  to,  utdptlo,  luaeek.) 
To  crate  for;  to  dealre.     Chatieer. 

AppBtMioa,  tavtaucj  (ap^teni.  ■p'p^ 
ten-il),  n.  [TT  appeUntia.  mnn  opptirnt, 
apptUntii,  ppr.  of  appelo,  to  dealre-od, 
and  pelo.  to  iCnln  aflar,  aim  it.  dulre.  aak. 
See  Pimioil.]  1.  Dealre;  inclination;  pro- 
Tll^tud  a  wmf  MMni^  re*  nidlnc  WrMaJr. 
SpeeUcallv— 1.  Strang  natural  cnvlng  lor 
wliat  nUdei  iome  bodllj  want ;  appait« ; 
animal  dedre.  'bnttnlafpelnuw  '  Milbm. 
I.TbatendaDCTof  oiTanlaed  bodlea  to  aalect 
and  imbibe  *uch  poruona  of  matter  ai  KTre 

atgned  to  canr  on  Ihe  animal  or  Tegetable 


Ued  bod]'  to  puf  arm  a  certain  action. 

t  U  »lltd  M^#mc'.  f.r.aBdaf  our 

and  unite.   [Rare.] 


t.  AttracUan,  or  tht 
nan  toward  each  oi .... 
'    lt(ap'p6.tonl),a. 


[Lm 


pettntia,  ppr.  of  appeto.  See  AJ*PBTKM<7L  ] 
Seairing;  rerv  deuroua.  "Thlntjr  and  ap 
iMlaiit  tflar  giori'.'    Sir  O.  BveL 

i9paUMlttr<aii^pet4-bll"l-tan.  Tbeqna- 
lift  ol  balng  deairable.  'The  acwCiKliCtl  of 
Ibeoble^  BmnliaU. 

ippttlfal*  (ap'pet-i-bl),  o.  [I^  appnaOu. 
(rom  appilo.  See  Appcnixca.]  Deelrable; 
capable  of  being  the  eb]ect  of  appetite. 
-Power  both  to  alight  the  tnoat  appttHU 
objecta,  and  to  oontrool  the  moat  unruly 

^a^  (ap'p«-tlt),  n.  [L.  appnitUM,  de- 
•ini  in  genetsl.  from  appela  Bee  AI'PI- 
TCHCI.1  L  the  BMnral  dealre  ol  pleaaaie 
or  good :  the  dealre  of  gratlAcatlon.  ellhar 
of  th*  bodr  or  of  the  miod;  tatle;  Inclina- 

Speclflcalljr— £.  A  dealre  to  anppl/  a  bodllji 
want  or  crating;  a  dedre  loi  food  or  drink. 

g  Strong  dealre;  aaganww  or  longing.     '  U 


glTen  to  eagle*  an  cm'tUt  lo 
Ter.  Taylor.  — Lt  The  thing  d»- 
alred.  'Power  being  the  natural  appttiu 
of  piincea.'  Evtft  [In  old  authon  appe- 
tite li  followed  bj  li>;  *•.  'an  aniatite  (o 
pralae'(0r.  Jfon);  but  regularl*  it  ahonld 
be  loUowed  hj/or  befon  Qie  o^ect;  aa,  m 
opiiaKte/arpleaaani.)— am.  Cnving,  long- 
ing, appetency,  deilre. 
Appadtet  (ap'p«-tlt),  i.L    To  deilre;  to 


Appetttlont  (ap.p«.tl'ihan),  i 


■     Bri^DacT.  q. 


qoality  ol  dealilng  gi 


AppatlM  (ap'pi-tii),  t.  L     To  give  an  ap- 
pAteto:tolncreaMiorwbettbeappetltoDf: 

Appattm  (Iv'P^tli^).  n.  That  which  ap. 

pelliea  or  wheta  the  appellta.  ai  a  walk, 
AppetlglIIS<^|li-tli>lDgXp.  and  a.  Qlving 

an  appetite;  praducifiginappeUte.  'Could 
it  be  TOTT  appelmnn?    Jfra  Outell. 


•outli  through  Capua  to  Brundoiluui 

11  li  abore  SX  mi^ln 
eel  In  bnsdlh.  and  In 
ixagooal  atones  exactly 
~  —' resting  on  an  aif- 


rindlal), 


Mtod  to  one  another. 


by  clapping  the  haude.]  To  pralie  or 
approbatlDa  of  by  clapplDii  tlie  hani 
clunatlon.  or  other   elgnTncont  ilgi 


Btn.  To  eitol.  pniee,  commend,  cry  op, 

J^^1ld(ap-plad^.  e.i.  Togiie  praiae;  to 
exprcae  approbation ;  to  approve,  wllh  or 
without  demonstration. 

One  who  pralHt 


riSJ 


Applauds  (ap-pUd|«r; 

applauarri  at  tluw  ibllliDga 
^lanaa  (ap-pi»i'jL  ~ 
PralH  loudly  eiprennu;  npj 
pralae,  expreiaod  by  dapping 


Sn.  Acclaim,  acclamatton,  plaudit,  oom 
mendalion. 

ApplauMftll  (ap-plu'ral),  a.     Laudatory 
ugnlfylng  ippUuie.    [Bare.  | 

ApplanilTe  (appl^i'lr),  a.     Applauding, 
containing  appIauH. 

Ap^  (apl).  n^   (A.  Smx  ^"P^I,  trp^.^  ■  word 


mt,  met.  htr;       pine,  pin;      ndto,  n 


Sal   apptl.  i 

and  Lithuanian  tunguei.  '  Corap.'  Icel.  tpl%, 
Hw.  dipte,  Dan.  abU,  D.  npwl,  0,  onftl.  Ir. 
vbhal.  <Ahai.  W.  r^/al,  6u:\.  ■ubhaO,  Bua. 
jabMm,  Pol  jatOo.  LfUi.  oWifi.]  1.  The 
trult  orpome  of  the  apple-lree  (Pyrta  Ua- 
lu<>  The  apple  la  a  [mil  of  the  temperate 
reglona  of  the  globe,  over  which  it  !■  nni- 


ter,  and  the  Juice  i^uotalni 
lU  wUd  elate  It  la  the  suite 
tbe  hedgea— £.  The  tree  It 

havtog  little  or  nothing  ii 


a.  So.  abunai     T,  ^  tV- 


ATPLX 


■  rmt  daKribed  br  old  WTlUn  ■•  dlsr- 
nallj  of  tall  *ppwmuwe,  but  tarnliif  to 
><hw  whaD  plucked;  probablj  the  Cnut  of 
giilJiiini  (nainHHiH,  or  ol  Oalotnpit  pnt 
em.  —  Adam-i  amie,  (a)  Oia  Ums;  (ft)  k 

nnialBauM  on  tb«  f — '     "—  ■ 

AffUi^" *  


Uu  Monr  In  Ue  Omk 
of  Uu  goldSD  wpls  "- ■-■ 


o  Ibtnt  br 
Pull  w  iDtluned  tba  iMlooq'  uid  hitnd 
of  Harm  lo  kQ  ol  th«  Trolui  nca  that  afae 
dM  oat  CMH  hai  muhUuUou  till  TniT 
WHdeMnnd. 

Appl«(*Ii^rL    To  tonn  Uka  u  aptila. 

^plaiBpl),  ni  To  (Riir  Into  tba  lonnol 
an  vpla 

ApplS-blimt  (apl-bUf ).  n.  A  ipadai  ot 
•P&     S*a  Aran. 

un-^J,  H.  A  liquor  diUllad  Iram  ddar; 
<fao  oalfsd  CUfr-ftnndv     (ArnarliiwLl 

Appl«-bllttW  (*p'l-but't«r),  n.  A  Bun 
BUa  of  ■ppla*  atowod  down  In  elder. 
lAnsrlcui.) 

Aspto-oonr  (ii/l-kAr^r),  n.  Ona  vbo  or 
UU  which  ramoiw  ttM  am  from  vplM: 
tpMtflcally.  an  lutnunont  In  Uie  form  of  a 
HOfoOBiiial  taba  wltli  aabaivawd  and  Hbloh 
oaU  Into  tlu  mut.  the  oon  paHlnc  taito  tba 
tab*.  WlMnthtalaDtlMlwI&ndlklkiilTii 
It  la  sailed  an  a|iirf*^(>art«Hr.  or  »prl»- 

Anil»-drlnk(apl-drhicliXn.    Ctdar 
Appla-flMedfap^-Mat),.!.  HiThiga  ninnd, 

plnnip,  riowlnc  lace,  like  an  applK     'Ajy- 

«{Mi«3  oblUran.'    Didunt. 
APtUa-Sntl  (ap^fratt).  n,     A  idoa  ol  the 

apple-five  oaanft"! 


d  to  be  In  parfeciloo 


Anpto-aam  (ap1-pir-*r]t 
iWwSleh  pareir— ■ 

WthahMll 


b  (atn-motb),  «.     Tb*  TprtTia 

.  a  lepldaptarou  Inaact,  tba  tar- 

of  vhlch  take  np  Ibatr  abode  Id  ^nilea 
■r  (apl-pir-ArJt  o.  One  who  or 
paraa^aa;  qMcUcall^  an  Im- 

li»I»i»»<fi»i-pit »  A  pi"  ■•'■  o*  atiplai 
MinaaoT  bated,  ladoeed  lo  parte,  or  to*' 
end  wlUi  paala. —JiiF<f^  »«l,abad  made 
■p  wlUi  tba  iheeta  donbled  ao  at  to  ptaTeat 
anrooa  bom  letUne  bla  la(a  down  batwaan 
than:  BD  callad  fiom  the  apple  tumoTer,  a 
Uud  of  ptolnwhloh  tba  oroU  li  turned  aver 
tba  applet  u  ai  lo  render  a  dlib  UDnecat- 
Mit^AvfU-vi*  fitr.  an  eiprMlon  oted 


OfH  PlpWl-plp). * 
wbo    or     t£at    which 


AnU-KMV  (ap'l- 
ASpVii.  AecwpartUH 
In  ah^w  of  a  hollow 
oUnl,  fonned  of  bone 

rilearariHiad,tcinnerlT  ApiJc-nsp.  aid  b 
■Bdnachwlbetralt-     htn    tulxtci   u 


to»l»«nm(V^-akwlr).  n.  [fnnamiU, 
tbalaMUtnhiu,nit-irt.J  l.Apimp: 
■  kept  sallliat:  a  paie  wbo  waited  OB  uraoMti 
of  bad  ehanoter.  '  Cnt-pnrtei.  llan.  bawdi, 

wbnna,  pUma.  paodan,  •"""  — ' 

poor  Jtahn— t  A  wItloL 

Appto-tTM  (ap'l-tI#X  » 


(Pipnu  JTaliH)  U  the  oritinal  kind, 
wtucb  all  othen  haie  vfrug.    Ibe  wood 
la  hard,  darabl^  and  flne^talnad.and  muoh 


■  are  proptcated  bf  leed*,  la^en,  gnft- 

Api^Wl]M(iv1-w1u),  FL     Cider. 
AralUUa  («ppll'a-bl\  a.    rse«  Am,Y.i 
Capable  of  baug  ^plled;  applioabla.  [Bare 


AFPOOOUimiA 

'  lpplllKfaff(ap^U-kU-«T),n.    A  aunla]  <n- 
tinimeot  lor  applying  oatutlc,  a  tent,  or 

;  iome  olhar  upllcaUoD  la  a  daap-iaated 
ptit.  B.  B  EkM,i. 
ISpUatlOTT  (■Pl'U'ka-lo-rlXB.  That  la- 
oladei  tba  act  of  appljlng:  haTtng  an  appll- 
oatlooi  appUcaUTe.  '.JnilualDru  Infonna- 
tlon.'  Bp  WatHu.  [Ran] 
AppIlMtcrvC^i'pll-ka-tivilX".  Tbatwhich 
^ipliai.     [Sare.  ] 


(Ol  Applioalion:  medicament;  remed)'. 

By  dspcntc  affltmnti  mrr  rcLinKL       SMmk. 

IppllMbnUr  (ap'pU-ka-bll'l-tl).  n.     The 
qoalltf  of  beiDg  applicable  or  At  lo  be  ap- 

.^pUoabla  (ap'pU.ka-bl),  a.     [Fr.,  from  I. 
appliom.    SeeA?riiT.1    Capable  of  baJns 

■  thing;  having  rewvamw;  aa,  thli  obaarra- 
tlon  li  apfiiabU  to  the  caaa  nndar  om- 
■Ideiatton. 
Tbt  MI  of  Icvfc.  ■Hlioutl'  poumUHr  •fflitmUt 

IppUOftUMUH  (ap'pll-ka-hl-nei),  n.    Flt- 
DMi  to  be  applied:  ">■  quality  of  being  ip- 

A^ilaibl7  (ap'pU-ka-bll).  adv.    In  an  u>- 
pUcable  nunner. 
[eUMV  (ap'pll-kan-Bi),  n.    The  Mate  of 

laiA  (^p-pil-kant),  n.  CI~  applfuiu, 
licantit,  ppr.  of  oppliBB.  See  A?n.T.) 
la  who  appllai^  one  whomakeanqusil; 


IppllMlS  (apVll-kAt),  a.    Applied  or  put 
to  aoma  D*e.     [Kare.] 


-^Apptieatt  nv 
aitoalghtllnei 


ruCtm. — Ap^itaU  ordinatt, 
ppUed  at  light  anglaa  to  the 
•action,  and  boaadod  by  the 


t«l(ap'pllUt),s. 


Toappl 
to  the 


.ly.  -Hi 


AmllMtlon  (ap-pU-ki'ataon).  n.  |L  appH- 
eaiie.  Boa  ArPLT.]  1.  The  act  of  appfrutg 
or  pnttliig  to:  the  act  of  laying  oo :  a>.  the 
Mpltnatiiia  of  amoUlanta  to  a  dlaaaaad  Umb. 
2.  Tbathlngapplled:aa,tbapatnwa*abatad 


Tbe  arrt  of  firing  tha  mind  on  lom 

tenaaneiaof  tboogbt;  cloaa  itudy; 

lion;  t*.  to  injure  the  health  ■ ' 

to  itndy. 


iVfiiai  (ap-plld^  p.  and  a.  Pnton;  put 
to:  diteclad:  amplojad:  aald  •padflcally  of 
a  tdence,  when  Ite  lawi  are  employed  and 
eismpiifled  in  daaUngwItb  concrete  pheno- 
nwoa;  ai,  appOid  matbematlci. 

^plMj^  (ap-pired-lljt  ode.     By  appUca- 

01  •ttifdij.  ua  at  nllilos  Hd  plstj.  Mtimtara. 
Apidlar  (ap-pll'tr),  n.     One  that  qiptiea. 

MpUnMnit  (ap-^I'mantXn.    Appllration. 

lppIi([iM  lAM  (ap-pltk'  UiX  H.  |Fr.  ap- 
pSquwr,  to  put  on.  I  A  name  glTen  to  laea 
whoae  patlam  hai  been  cut  ont  and  aewed 

plena  of  U«  may  be  trandeired  from  a  Tall 
to  a  icarf  or  lappet 
iBplotlCap-plotO.e'.   L  ZA  to  dlTlde  into 
ptoUor  plaU;  to  plot  oat -I  To  allot  or 
tpporUoD  TbrrnTrrtirni  nf  in  minininnt: 

Applotmant  l^(ap-pIofment).  k 


Apply  (ap^pll' 
appTy^     (I 

at:'"  ■" 


.  t  prat  ft  pp.  aj/pKtAi  ppr. 

t,  oppMfT,  Pr.  apiioor,  L 

tan  io—ai,  to.  andpKae.  to 

p.    See  Plt.]    1.  To  lay  on; 

put  one  thing  to  anotJier;  la,  lo  Mtplv 


ek.  dlatei     tt.  Sc.  leeA; 


l.M: 


uae  or  employ  far  a  parUcnlar  ponwae  or 
In  a  particular  caae ;  aa,  lo  appAi  a  nun  of 
money  to  the  payment  ol  a  debt  -Craft 
againtt  rice  I  mutt  applv.'  Shak.—t.  To 
put.  refer,  or  uh  ai  nltablo  or  raUtlTe  to 
tome  penon  or  thing ;  ai,  to  appig  the  tea- 


1  npcelcd  llie  vena  wMck  1  tormtfit  a^ifd  u 
Wm.  3S^. 

4  To  engage  and  employ  with  attantloni 
to  Dccnny;  aa,  'Ag^v  udne  heart  to  tnttnio- 

S.  I  To  addrcaa  or  direct 

fl.l  To  buty:  to  keep  at  work;  to  ply:  wper- 
i*d«d  by  pJv  (which  Hw> 

T.tTaTi>lt;aa,  'HeappUHl  eaoh  plaoo  to 
taat'  CAasmaii.— 7'aaf^afir'iatV.(a)to 

STethei^et  part  ol  oae'e  time  and  alten- 
»;  to dedkKto or derola  one'i  aallftoa 
thing) ;  aa,  to  anly  one'f  te\S  lo  tbe  itBdy 
of  botany.  ((i)t  To  BUlca  an  appUcation:  lo 
have  rManrae  by  reqneat :  lo  addreai  one'i 
iell  (to  a  penoo).    '  I  applied  mvKfA  to  him 

App^  (ip-pU').  ti.    1  To  anlt;  to  agna;  lo 

or  reference  to ;  aa,  tJiii  argument^^pUH 

meant  to  apjiy  to  yon.  — t.  To  make  requett; 

gain  lomatblng;  aa,  to  apvJv  to  goTemmeDt 
for  an  oOce:  fapptift  io  a  trlend  for  infor- 
mation. 

nolaa  are  lo  be  peFfonnad  eo  that  they  In- 
•entibly  glide  and   melt  Into  each  other 
without  any  perceptlblB  break. 
AppOBlatnn  (tp-poj'a-U"ni).  n.  fit ,  trom 
^  aji^ilvCfln,taIean.]  Inmiuit 

'-■^     embeiuihnant.  precedlu  the 
±=     note  lo  which  It  K  atuawd. 
~  ~  1   laklng  away  from    the 
inrtlon  ol  lu  time. 

w,  wig:    wh,  vAlg:    ih,  anin.— Sat  Kbt. 


APPOINT 
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APPREHEND 


Appoint  (i4>-pointO^  v.t  [Fr.  appoirUer,  to 
refer  a  cause,  to  g^ye  a  salary;  O.Fr.  ap- 
poineter,  to  determine,  to  finish  a  oontxt>- 
versy,  to  decree;  L.L  appunetart^  to  bring 
to  the  point,  to  fix  the  points  in  a  contro- 
versy or  agreement— L.  ad,  to,  and  pune- 
turn,  a  point  See  Point.]  l.t  To  make  fast 
or  firm;  to  establish;  to  secore. 

When  he  ap^inttd  the  foundaUons  of  the  earth. 

ProT.  viii.  39. 
2.  To  constitute,  ordain,  or  fix  by  decree, 
order,  or  decision;  to  decree;  to  command. 

Unto  him  thou  ffavest  commandment,  which  he 
transg[reued.and  immediately  thou  a/foi»Uidst  death 
to  him  and  his  generations.  a  Esdras  tii.  7. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatever  my  lord 
the  king  shall  apf&itU.  a  Sam.  zr.  15. 

a  To  allot,  set  apart,  or  designate ;  to  no- 
minate, as  to  an  office. 

These  dties  were  affcinttd  for  all  the  children  of 
IsneL  Josh.  zz.  9. 

Let  Pharaoh  afpvint  oiScers  over  the  land. 

Gen.  zU.  34. 

4.  To  settle ;  to  fix,  name,  or  determine  by 
authority  or  upon  asreement ;  as,  they  ap- 
pcinUd  a  time  and  place  for  the  meeting.— 
6.t  To  point  at  by  way  of  censure;  to  ar- 
raign. '  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition. ' 
JfiMon.— ft  To  provide  with  all  that  is  re- 
quisite; to  equip. 

You  may  be  armed  and  mppointtd  well     Shak. 

7.  In  laio,  to  allot  or  divide,  in  virtue  of  a 
clause  contained  in  a  conveyance,  confer- 
ring a  power  on  some  person,  who  is  called 
the  oppotntor,  to  do  so ;  as,  where  a  parent 
has  the  liferent  of  a  fund  with  a  power  to 
aopwni  the  fund  to  his  children  after  death. 
The  parent  in  that  case  is  Uie  af^poirUor, 
and  the  children  are  said  to  be  appoinUti. 
Appoint  (ap-poinf),  v.i  1.  To  ordain;  to 
oetermine. 

The  Lord  had  app«iHltd  to  defeat  the  good  coun- 
sel of  AhitopheL  3  Sam.  zviL  14. 

2.  In  (ai9,  to  exercise  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Appolntable  (ap-point'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  appointed  or  constituted. 

App<Mniee  (ap-point-dO>  ^  l-  A  person  ap- 
pointed. [Kare.]— 2.  Formerly,  a  soldier  In 
the  French  army,  who  for  long  service  and 
bravery  received  more  pay  than  other  pri- 
vates.—8.  In  tow,  the  person  who  benefits 
by  the  execution  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment   See  APPoniT,  7. 

Appointee  (ap-point-d'X  a*   In  Ktr.  same  as 

Appointor  (ap-poinf6rX  n.  One  who  ap- 
points. 

Appointment  (ap-poinfmentX  n.  L  The 
act  of  appointing;  designation  to  office;  as, 
he  erred  by  the  appointvMnX  of  unsuitable 
men.— 2.  An  office  held  by  a  person  ap- 
pointed; as,  he  holds  a  high  appoinlbrneiU. 
in  the  civil  service.— 8.  Stipulation;  assig- 
nation ;  the  act  of  fixing  by  mutual  agree- 
ment; as,  they  made  an  omNnntment  to 
meet  at  six  o'clock.— 4.  Established  order 
or  constitution;  decree;  ordinance;  direc- 
tion; order:  command;  as^  it  is  our  duty  to 
submit  to  the  divine  appwtnimtnU. 

Wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil.  let  it  be  given  accord- 
ing to  the  (|^^M/M«n/  of  the  priests.     Ezra  vL  9. 

6.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship,  an 
army,  an  officer,  soldier,  and  the  like;  what- 
ever is  appointed  for  use  and  management; 
accoutrements:  in  this  sense  used  fr^uently 
in  the  pluraL  'Well  set  forth  in  best  ap- 
pwntmvni  all  our  regiments.'    Skak. 

The  cavaliers  emulated  their  chief  in  the  richness 
of  their  ap^itOments.  Frescatt. 

ft  Act  of  preparing;  preparation,    [fiare.] 

Therefore  your  best  •pp»ii*twttni  make  with  speed. 

Shak. 

7.  An  allowance  to  a  person ;  a  salary  or 
pension,  as  to  a  public  officer:  properly  used 
only  in  the  pIunL 

An  ezpense  proportioned  to  his  mpp^intmenU  and 
fortune  u  necessary.  ChtsUr/ltld. 

8.  In  (ai9,  (al  a  devise  or  srant  to  a  charit- 
able use.  (6)  A  common  law-deed  or  con- 
veyance of  a  derivative  nature,  relating  to 
or  dependent  on  some  precedent  assurance 
in  which  a  power  to  appoint  to  certain  uses 
has  been  created  or  preserved  to  the  party 
thereby  granting  or  appointing.  —  9.  An 
honorary  part  to  perform  at  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  a  college.    [United  States. ] 

Appointor  (ap-poinforX  n.  In  tow,  one 
who  has  a  power  of  appoiutment 
Apportert  (ap-p6rt'*r),  n.  [Fr.  apporUr,  to 
biuig  in— L.  ad,  to,  and  porto,  to  carry.  1  A 
bringer  in ;  one  that  biings  anything  into 
the  country. 

This  makes  only  the  a/ptrttrs  themsehres,  their 
aiders,  abettors,  and  assistants,  traitorv 

Sir  M.  HmU. 


Apportion  (ap-pdr'shonX  v.  t  [O.  Fr.  appvr- 
turner— L.  ad,  and  portio,  portion.  See 
Portion.]  To  divide  and  assign  in  just 
proportion;  to  distribute  among  two  or 
more  a  Just  part  or  share  to  each;  to  distri- 
bute ;  to  allot ;  as,  to  apportion  undivided 
rights;  to  apportion  time  among  various 
employments. 

Apportlonateneut  (ap-pdr'shon-ftt-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  adapted ;  just 
proportion.  'The  apportionatenen  of  it 
(the  lituray)  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.     Hammond. 

Apportioner  (ap-pdr'shon-^rX  n.  One  that 
apportions. 

Apportionment  (ap-pdi'shon-mentXn.  The 
act  of  apportioning;  a  dividing  into  just 
proportions  or  shares;  a  dividing  and  as- 
sigiung  to  each  proprietor  his  just  portion 
of  an  undivided  right  or  property. 

Apposet  (ap-pdz'X  v.t  [Fr.  appoier,  to  set 
to;  O.Fr.,  to  question;  L.  appono,  avpoti- 
tum—adj  to,  and  pono,  to  place,  whence 
poge,  poitHon,  depote,  Ac.]  1.  To  place  be- 
side; to  set  down  before.  '  He  food  appo»ed 
before  them.'  Chapman.— 2.  To  Apply.  *Ap- 
po$ed  to  the  parts.'  Harvey,  — S.  To  put 
questions  to ;  to  examine;  to  pose. 

Christ  was  found  sitting  in  the  temple,  not  to  gaze 
on  the  glory  of  the  house,  .  .  .  but  to  hear  and 
appose  the  doctors.  Bp.  Halt. 

Appoeer  (ap-pdz'^rX  n-  1.  An  examiner; 
one  whose  business  is  to  put  questions. 
Specifically— 2.  An  officer  in  the  court  of 
excheauer,  commonly  called  the  poter. 

Apposite  (ap'p6-zitX  a.  [L  appontue,  set 
or  put  to,  from  appono— iui,  and  pono,  to 
put  or  place.  1  SuitaMe ;  fit :  appropriate ; 
very  applicable;  well  adapted :  followed  by 
to;  as,  this  argument  is  very  appotite  to  the 
case.  'Beady  and  appotite  answers.'  Bacon. 

Appositely  (ap'pd-zit-U).  adv.  In  an  appo- 
ute  manner ;  suitably ;  fitly ;  properly ;  np- 
propriately. 

Appositeness  (ap'pd-zit-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  apposite ;  fitness ;  pro- 
priety; suitableness. 

Apposition  (ap-p6-xi'shon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  adding  to;  addition;  a  setting  to.  '  The 
apvoeition  of  new  matter.*  ArbiUhnoL — 
2.  In  gram,  the  relation  in  which  one  or  more 
nouns  or  substan  tfve  phrases  or  clauses  stand 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  which  thev  explain  or 
characterize  without  being  predicated  of  i^ 
and  with  which  they  agree  in  case.  In  the 
following  examples  the  nouns  and  phrases 
in  italics  are  in  apposition  to  the  nouns  or 
pronouns  immediately  preceding.  Cicero, 
the  orator,  lived  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ;  he,  the  commander  of  the  tenth 
regiment,  now  led  his  troops  towards  the 
hill:  the  desire  to  attain  enwnenee  is  one  of 
the  leading  motives  to  activity;  the  opinion, 
that  a  tevere  winter  i*  generaUy  foUowed  by 
a  good  eummer,  is  a  vulgar  error.— 3.  In 
phytioL  that  part  of  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion by  which  the  components  of  the  blood 
are  transformed  on  the  free  surfkce  of  an 
organ  into  a  solid  unorganized  substance, 
which  is  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  tissues 
that  are  not  vascular. 

Appositional  (ap-pd-zi'shon-al).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  apposition,  especially  grammatical 
apposition. 

Appositive  (  ap-poz'it-iv  X  a.  l.  Apposite ; 
applicable.— 2.  In  gram,  placed  in  apposi- 
tion. *Appoeitive  to  the  words  going  imme- 
diately before.'    KnatehbuU. 

Appraisal  (ap-priz'alX  n.  Valuation  by 
authority;  an  appraisement 

Appraise  (ap-pr&z'X  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  ap- 

rtiaed;  ppr.  appraising.  [O.Fr.  apprtieer: 
appret%are,  to  set  a  price  on— aa,  to,  and 
prettum,  a  price.  See  Praise,  Price,  Ap- 
PRECIATS.]  1.  To  value;  to  set  a  price  upon; 
to  estimate  the  value  ol  [It  is  generally 
used  for  the  act  of  valuing  by  men  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  direction  of  law  or 
by  agreement  of  parties;  as,  to  appraise  the 
goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or 
goods  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent.  See 
note  under  Appraiser.]  — 2.  To  estimate 
generally. 

The  sickly  babe.  .  .  . 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  bandied  all  his  limbs, 
Appraistd  his  weight,  and  fondled  £sther4ike. 

Ttnnyson, 
a.  To  praise.    [Rare.] 

Appraisement  (ap-priz'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  setting  a  value  under  some  authority  or 
appointment;  also,  the  rate  at  which  a  thing 
is  valued;  the  value  fixed,  or  valuation. 
In  England,  when  goods  have  been  taken 
under  a  distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  them. 


that  they  should  be  previously  appraised  or 
valued  by  two  appraisers,  who  are  sworn  to 
appraise  the  goods  truly,  according  to  the 

.best  of  their  understanding.  See  note  under 
next  article. 

Appralser(ap-pr&z'6rXn.  One  who  appraises; 
specifically,  a  person  licensed  and  sworn  to 
estimate  and  fix  the  value  of  goods  and 
estate. 

Note.— .^spraiM,  amraiser,  appraisement. 
are  now  almost  unuormly  used,  instead  of 
apprize,  appriter,  apvriiement,  although 
the  latter  were  formerly  used  by  good  Eng- 
lish authors,  as  Lord  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall. 
Ac.,  and  are  still  frequently  used  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  former  words  are 
often  pronounced  like  the  latter. 

Apprecationt  (ap-prg-k&'shonX  n.  [L.  ap- 
preeor,  apprecattu,  to  pray  to— ad,  and  pre- 
eor,  to  pray.]  Prayer.  'Fervent  appreca- 
tions.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Appreeatoryt (ap[pr6ka-to-riX a.  Contain- 
ing a  prayer.  'The  (benedictions)  not  so 
much  appreeatory  as  declaratory. '  Bp.  HalL 

Appredalile  ( ap-prS'shl-a-bl X  a.  [See  Ap- 
preciate.] Capable  of  being  appreciated 
or  estimated ;  sufficiently  great  to  be  cap- 
able of  estimation. 

A  twelfth  part  of  the  labour  of  makine  a  plooffh  is 
an  appreciahU  quantity.  J.  S.  Mtlt. 

Appredalfly  (ap-prd'shi-a-bliX  adv.  To  a 
degree  that  may  be  appreciatea  or  estimated; 
perceptibly;  as,  he  is  appreciably  better. 

Appreciant  (ap-prd'shi-antX  a.  Capable  of 
appreciating ;  having  the  facul^  of  setting 
a  proper  value  on  persons  or  things. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Apfrtciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust. 

ScHttuy. 

Appreciate  (ap-prd'shi-itX  v.t.  pret  <ft  pp. 
appredaied;  ppr.  appreciating.  [Fr.  ap- 
pricier,  to  set  a  value,  L.  appretio,  appreei- 
atum—ad,  and  pretium,  value,  price.  See 
Price.  ]  l.  To  value;  to  set  a  price  or  value 
on ;  to  estimate ;  as,  we  seldom  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  advantages  we  enjoy. 

The  sectaries  of  a  persecuted  religion  are  seldom 
In  a  proper  temper  of  mind  calmly  to  investifrate  or 
canaidly  to  apprecuUt  the  motives  of  their  enemies. 

Gibbon. 

2.  To  estimate  duly ;  to  place  a  sufficiently 
high  estimate  on ;  as,  he  thinks  he  is  not 
appreciated.  [Colloq.  ]— 8.  To  raise  the  value 
of.  'Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  a|i!prectdt0 
the  monev.'    O.  Ramsay. 

Appreciate  (ap-prS'shi-atX  v.i.  To  rise  in 
vslue;  to  become  of  more  value;  as.  the  coin 
of  the  country  appreciates;  public  securi- 
ties appreciated  when  the  debt  was  funded. 

Appreciation  (ap-prS'shi-a^shonX  n.  The 
act  of  appreciating ;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  valu- 
ing or  estimating;  the  act  of  setting  a  price 
or  value  on.  (b)  'The  act  of  setting  a  due  value 
on.  (e)  A  rinng  in  value;  increase  of  worth 
or  value. 

Appreciative  (ap-pr6'shi-&-tivX  a.  Capable 
of  appreciating ;  manifesting  due  apprecia- 
tion; as,  an  appreciative  audience. 

AppredatoryCap-prd'shi-a-to-riXa.  Appre- 
dative;  as,  apprectatory  praise. 

Appredicatejap-pre'di-k&tX  n.  MP  for  L. 
ad,  to,  and  A  predicate.]  An  addition  to 
the  predicate;  the  copula  in  a  proposition. 


By  Aristotle  the  predicate  includes  the  copula,  and 
from  a  hint  by  hfm  the  Utter  has  by  subsequent 
Greek  logicians  been  styled  the  apprtdicaU. 


Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Apprehend (ap-pr£hend'X  v.t.  [L.  appre- 
hmdo—ad,  ana  prehendo,  to  take  or  seize, 
prof,  before,  and  kendo  (not  used),  to  seize.] 
1.  To  take  or  seize;  to  take  hold  ot 

There  ix  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at 
leMt.  we  have  two  hands  to  apprthtnd  it. 

Jtr.  Tmylor. 

[In  this  literal  sense  it  is  now  used  solely 
with  a  personal  object,  and  is  applied  chiefly 
to  taking  or  arresting  persons  by  legal  pro- 
cess, or  with  a  view  to  trial ;  as,  to  appre- 
hend  a  thief.  }-2.  To  take  or  lay  hold  of  by 
the  mind;  to  become  cognizant  of;  to  under- 
stand; to  recognize;  to  discern. 

Full  to  the  utmost  measure  of  what  bliss 

Human  desires  can  seek  or  apprehend.      Milton. 

He  seems  to  hear  s  heavenly  friend. 

And  thro'  thick  veils  to  apprehend 

A  labour  working  to  an  end.  Tennyson. 

8.t  To  take  cognizance  of  voluntarily;  to 

notice.    [Sare.] 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  knew  well  enough  that  the 
feUow  threatened  it,  and  was  like  enough  to  act  it ; 
but  that  he  thoi^ht  it  below  him  to  mpprehend  it 

Ciarendon. 

4.  To  entertain  suspicion  or  fear  of :  said  of 
a  future  evil ;  as.  we  apprehend  calamities 
from  a  feeble  or  wicked  administration.— 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fill;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      ]!,  Sc  ley. 


APPBOBATIOH 


Arprm*tmd,  CemfnAetuL      See  iDlloirins  I    Daw;  bitd  of  nonltj;  luw-IusM ;  i 


/vwAn^.  Tte  fTot  myuti 
M<ilr  TiliiUr— « l>|r  kold  uc 
hvrupoa  iLvuf  uub  U»  InFti;  but  «c  da  pot  cake 

STjT.  To  catch,  Hlie,  unat,  daUln,  CAptiuv, 
concelr*.  uodcnUnd.  twKeTe,  tear,  drud. 
AppT«lMIid(ap-pr«-b«nd'),  Ei.  1.  To  wUc 
olLb  ttig  mlDd;  to  form  ■  coneeptlon :  to 
coDcalni  lotblBlli  totnpnoM;  to  itnuFiDg. 
'  Vun  imirtlund  panlng  ilinvdlT. '  Siat. 
ITatglnk;  to  beUeira  or  b«  of  oplDlDn.  bat 
wlltioat  podtlTS  oeitalDtT:  nasd  u«  modMt 
'If  of  fntroduolnf  u  opinion ;  u,  mil  Uili 
b  true,  bat  w«  aiiimA<nd  It  li  Dot  to  Ibe 

SnnwM.  ~  1.  To  ba  ipprahaiuiTe :  to  be  In 
KT  of  1  Intnrt  s«il.     '  It  1*  wona  to  appn- 

ApprtiMnd«r(iIi-pre-haaJ'tr).n.  Onawl 


iiipreliuulTtir  (ip-prt>liin'iii-lix  a<lv, 

ApprebuulraiiaM  (>p-prt>heD'^T-iwa).  n. 
I    Theqiulltyof  baiDg  iippnbtiulTai  raadl- 
I    nsntoundantuid;  fBufnlnaaa 
I  IspreatlM  (4>-pan'tU),  B.   (O.Pr.  anprm- 
tif,  rr  apprwnn.  B  levsar.  od«  tafon  to 
laaro  ■  trade,  from  L.I*  apprtwfivut,  en- 
gaged Id  iMimins.  from  L.  apprthindo,  ap- 
pTsndo,  to  ieln,  and  uataptaoiicallj,  to 
leiifl  tba  tnwning  to  nndontand,  lean — 
odptOpBiidpnAoido,  tocatcL:Fr.an>r*ndr«, 
toleam.)  L  One  who  li  bound  bj  iDdanlure 
to  aeTTa  •om*  particular  Indlrldual,  or  com- 
paoj  of  IndlTldoaU,  lor  >  ipeolfled  time,  In 
order  to  laini  aome  art,  trade,  profeiaian, 
'  the  Uka,  in  which  hli  m«*- 
r  mmiifln  become  bound  to  Inatruct 
HenoB— I  A  learner  In  anj  aubject  or 


ri-blX  a 


cap- 


ApprehMUibla  (ap-pr«-hei 
ude  of  beiu  appc«bendad 

ApprahMUMUCap-pit-ben'ihoB),  n.  i.lAt. 
the  act  of  nUiw  or  taking  hold  of;  ai,  the 
hand  li  the  orcan  of  nipnbnu&m  — E  The 
Bft  Of  arrviting  or  aelilng  by  leaial  prouae; 
aa,  the  teloa.aftar  hlaajvnAfnwin,  eKaped. 
a  Tbamerecontemplatlonofthlnniirtitiaol 
aOmlBg.daarlng,  orpaaalnganjjiidcnant; 
the  operation  of  the  mtod  Id  oonlemplatlng 
Ideaa.  wllhaut  comparing  them  wlthothera 
or  nfeiTint  tham  to  anemal  ob]«t>:  alm- 
pla  iDtellectlDU ;  the  almple  reception  of  a 
notlan,  wlthoat  nace«Barl&  full  comprehen- 
Hon  of  it  ai  ol  the  Trinity:  ipwiBcallj 
called  b]r  loglclana  tinpU  apprtfientifm.— 
4  Opinion^  conception;  HotlmenU:  beUel: 
aa.  In  our  apprthentvm  the  facta  prove  tha 


6.  The  (acattf  bf  wblcfa  new  Ideaa  are  oon- 
celrad;  power  of  percaliiog  and  tmder- 
■tandbig ;  Intellect  '  In  apprtti47uim  bow 
like  a  god.-  Stat.— ADiiEiTi^torfeBiBt 
the  proapect  of  future  evil,  accompanied 
with  nneaalnaaa  of  (Bind. 

— /iKvmpbz  uppreJtenncm  regardi  ona  ob- 
ject or  MTcral,  wllbout  anr  relation  being 
parceind  between  them,  ai  a  man,  a  liotae, 
cardl ;  smBles  appn^tmion  la  of  aeireral 

botaeback,  apackof  cardi,— .JjmreAanaim, 
■"— — ■ --u    ,4M"'(A*wwn  la  proparl; 

I  objaot.  and  la  analopHu  to 


■Impi;  cof 
edatanca  oi  an  oojec 

pereepUon  bj  the  aan.— , , 

lor*,  onlr  putlal  knowledga.  Oompnlun- 
(ini.  In  itaraIleati«Daaklniplleaa  knowledge 
t<  all  the  propertlea  and  retatlona  of  Ha 
object,  and  InpUea,  tJurBtora.  full  know- 
ladge.    See  extract  from  Abp.  Troncb  under 

AppMlMMlTa(ap-iH«-ta>D-alT).a.  l.t  Keadjr 
to  catch  or  aalia;  deatnui  to  laj  liold  oL 

1. 1  Qokk  to  learn  or  usdarttaud ;  quick  of 
atVnhenaioa. 

Ai«  ^  ^bla.  ae>T.  drtoubti  ilu'iM*  '  a^. 
1  CoDedOBa:  oognliant     [Kare.] 

A  nu  tfkU  Ku  fpHt  hb  T^^uunt  JM  ra  In  TwUty 

a.  Vtaifol :  anticipating,  or  In  eipectaUoa 

&  IncUnad  tobellaTai)rfear:>uipicioa>^aa, 
I  am  apprtltntiv  he  doea  not  ondatatand 


a  PareapUTe:  I 


Of  to  the  mental  power 
lOaa  laCh^^h' loqiaci]  In 
«  take  up  wttb  what  la 


called  to  the  rank  of  lerlaant 
ApprantlM  (ap-preu'tli).  v.l  preL  A  pp. 
apprentiad;  ppr.  apprtnlieinff.    To  bind  to 


Apprart  itp-imtV),  a.     [L 
ndpruiiini — od.  to,  and  pr*mo, 

i^mtl  (ap-preit?.  n.  (L.  a<f,  to,  and 
prmtlo.  In  readlneaa,  whence  the  Tarba  im- 
prHf  and  prui.  to  compel  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic aarrtce,  ai  aeimen.]  Preparation,  eapa- 
dally  lor  war.  bj  enllating  loldlvt. 

AppratUtlOU  Capprfl'ahl-t'ibon),  n.  In 
SubU  Ian.  tbe  lalnlng  of  poinded  gooda 

JtVprlM  (ap-pma  «.  t  prat  A  pp.  apprifd; 
ppr.  apprAuv.  lo.E.aniriH.notlce.  Infor- 
mation, from  Norm,  afipriae,  learning.  In- 
formation, formed  troin  anKr,  anpnH,  pp. 
of  ap^rrendra,  to  infarm,  to  ad^ae,  alao  lo 
Itam,  L.  afnranda.  appnlundo.  Bee  AP- 
PBIBRIII.I  To  give  noUce,  Terbal  or  writ- 
tan:  to  infonn:  ToUowtd  by  ij  before  that 
of  wblob  noUoa  la  clTeni  aa,  we  will  anprui 
the  general  ^  an  Intaodsd  attack ;  he  ap- 
jiriMd  the  commander  qT  what  be  bad  done. 
He  liad  btcs  KpulxUr  m/*rUriaM  lomi  of  >di 
rilHidi  Is  Enflud  maUIunla  deed  (itUsod. 

i^prlae,!  IpPriMI  (ap-prir),  n.  Informa- 
To  naloa.  Bee  kt- 
To  glTc  notice.  B«e 


«  (ap-prti^  », 


APpIlM(a| 

AiqprtM  (ap-prif),  B.t  preL  i.  pp.  apmiud; 
ppr  appritiiia.  To  aet  a  nine  on,  in  pur- 
ee of  autnorl^:  lo  nlue;  to  appratae. 
APPRATBB^Tv  appria  a  htrvaae.  In 
I  lam,  to  Inreat  a  cndilor  with  the 
:able  eaUte  ol  Ui  debtor,  (Ubaolela.l 
Appiliamant(ap-pni'meDt),n.  Appnlaa- 
ment  (whlcb  aee). 

Apprliar  (ap-prli'tr),  n.     An  appialaer 
(wnich  tee\ 

Appraaeb(ap-pr4cli0.v  (  {Wr.approduT,  Pr. 

— ipcAar,    appro^ar,   O.It.    apf 

upprniart,    to   approach, 

tsT—ad,  to,  and  pnpi.  near,  j 

er.     For  a  change  almlUr  to  tb 


iSj^J: 


oaimata;aa,  heapproaeAai  to  thechar- 

.'  of  tba  ahleat  iUleaman. 

ApprMOk  (ap-prOch'),  t.L  1.  To  bring  near;  { 


ie  apprscthtd  hla  hand  to 


i.  To  come,  or  diaw  near  lo,  either  liteiallj 
or  l^uratlTely;  aa,  to  approocA  the  gate; 
who  will  Ventura  to  appr^atk  the  great  mnn  T 


i.  To  come  near  to,  ao  aa  to  be  compared 

with. 

J^prOMb  (ap-prOchO.  n.     1.  Tha  act 


are  approacbad,  — «.  pt  fn  /orl  the  worta 
thrown  up  br  the  beaTegen  to  protect  them 
In  thair  adTuncaa   towardi  a   fortiaaa  - 


liegire,— Ourra  a/efuol  amreadi, 
L  cnrre  down  which  a  body  deacei 


[nnty  makca  equal  ajmroachei 

>D  In  agual  portlona  of  time.— 

MtUtal  n}  appnaeta.  In  o^.  a  method  of 
reaolTlng  certain  problenu  by  aMignlng 
Umila  and  making  gradual  appniimatloni 
to  the  correct  anawer.  —  To  ataft  bv  ap- 
mvoek,  in  Asrt  to  Inarcb  (wbkh  aael 

ipSrOMlwUe  Cap-er«cb'a-bll  a.  Capable 
MlMdng  approacbad;  acceaalble. 

limrOMllkblaiMI  (ap-prOcb'a-blnea),  n. 
Tna  atala  of  bdng  appisacliable. 

\er(ap-prflc6'*r),ii.    Onewhoap- 


the  parent  Block!'  Called  alio  /luireAinir 
and  Omtlinf  lt\i  Appnach. 

ApproHtlleti  (ap-pr«cb1e«),  a.  That  can- 
not be  approached. 

IpprOMlunmit  (ap-prech'ment),  n.  The 
act  of  approaching:  approach.  'Ice  wilt 
not  concrete,  but  In  the  avpf-gacAnunf  of 
tbealr.'    Sir  T.  Broimi.    [Sare.] 

Anprotet*  (ap'prA-bltl,  a.  It  Approved. 
Sir  T.  Blyai—t.  In  Seott  taw,  accepted. 
See  under  the  verb, 

ApFNtalte  (ap'prA-bit),  i.(  pnL  ft  pp. 
appnbaltd;  ppr  appnialiua.  [L.  approlm, 
apprelHUum,  to  amnore— the  Hma  word 
aa  appropt,  sicept  that  the  latter  haa  come 
to  na  thniub  the  French,  while  tbia  wonl 
baa  been  taken  direct  from  the  latin  1  To 
eipreaa  approbation  of;  to  numlfait  a  liking 
for  or  dagna  of  taUifactlon  hi;  to  erpnai 
approbation  ol  officially,  aa  of  ona'i  fllneaa 


— AppnbaU  ar 
a  pnrnaa  empic 
advantage  of  on 

tlon  on  deaUi-bed  ravokea  a  prevlon ,,. 

pnulii  conveyance  to  the  prejudice  ol  tfic 
belr-at-law,  but  (till  glvea  the  eetate  pait 
the  heir.  The  beir  who  abidei  by  the  dei  ' 
in  eo  far  aa  it  revoke!  tbe  Hiatpcuttit  det 
,  while  he  cbaUeugeB  It  ( 


to  hit  prelndlco.  i 
tbeheadofdeolA-l 


rd,  hi  BO  fi 
■late,  la  ■ 


But  thl^  H 


word  la  uaed  pretty  frequently  in  tha  tech- 
nical aaaaa  of  lo  lioenae-,  aa,  to  appntatt  a 
penon  to  praach;  to  appnbau  a  man  to 
keep  a  pubUc-hoDie,  Ac. 
APinolMLtlOn  (ap-pt6-bl'Bhon),  n.  [L.  ■]>■ 
pnbatio,  Bee  ApfROBArt.l  1.  The  act  of 
ilUon    ■    ■ 


iving:  that  Btate  or  diipoaltian  of  llle 
'"  —•■'->■  —  -^Bcnl  to  the  propriety 


pemiltted  to  be  publiahed  by  authority,  aa 
wai  tcnnarly  the  caae  In  EuEland.— S.  t  Cbn- 
clutive  evidence;  proof.  SAa*.— 4.  Proba- 
tion; trial;  notltlata. 


Stv.  Approval,  ti 


APPBOBATIVX 


eppniiatart.'   Eixtyn. 

ApproMtoiT  (•p'prt-hi-w-rtX  ".  ConUln- 
IngoraipraHliiEippnibillan.  'Lstlcn.  .  . 
conBrmntorjiuia  apprsJNibiry.'    Hacttui/t. 

AmntOmtTt   (•ik-prO-kllyl.tl),  n.      Pro- 

Jknjrompt I  (ippromptp,  i.e.     To  prompt 

'To  apprampl  oar  iuToIitloa.'    Sattm. 
Approof  I  (■P-prar)>  >■•     AppronL 

ApTrap«nit«i  (Bp-profrM-it),  v.i.    [L.  op- 

propero,  appnperatum^sd,  Ukdpivperv,  to 
auttti.  Ima  pruptrut,  qvick.}   To  nuts 

. . .^,  (mp-prl-plnglir^ " 


Airproi 

I    wEoij 


iropiniiiiaUi 


Siii 


pr^nqiu,  to  brln^  our,  bom 
UHT. )   Td  dnv  mar. 
Appro|d]it)iiaajim  l<«p;rafl-plng-kirt''iboa}. 


oi  nar  appropaivuMiBn  ia  OoO.'  Bp.  Ball. 
IppnntUqM  I  {np-pri-ffbigiri,  t.t    To  •?- 

Amroprsl   (■p-prfi'ptrX   «.(.     To  ippro- 

Approotlabla  (ip-pii'prl-k-bl),  a.  Cv>l>ls 
Dl  b«[iig  sppro^aisMd.  ut  apart,  Mquet- 
terad,  or  uu^ad  Bxclttilvaljr   lo  %  pmr- 

Inproprlunant  I   (ip-prfi^-a-mantx    n. 

A  pecullHT  quality  or  qiullflutlon. 


lPBn)iirt»te(«p-pr«'pri-it).  1 1  pr»t  *  pp. 
appropnatrili  p^r.  appropriating.  tL  ap- 
propno,  approprialum  to  nmkfl  ana  ■  own 
— od,  to,  propriut,  one  i  oitd,  proper.  Sea 
PBOPKB,  FBOPRUTi]    1,  To  cisim  Or  t»ke 

t^liilm  or  UHi  u  br  Ml  oiduilye  right;  M, 

beneflt     'To  themielvei  apvn/priating  tbe 

or  ueini  Ui  a  pirtlculAf  purpoee  or  ma  Id 
etcliulon  ot  mil  oUier  purpoua  or  luet;  Ht 
&  ipot  of  ground  la  tppropnaUd  for  igmnlaiL 

fnaUdbj  PuLkuaCBl  Id  tha  DuLr  iW  Vof k. 

to  ■  ipirttiul  corponUlan.  tor  lU  parpatiul 

AppTOpilMe  (*p-pitfpri-lt)k  a.  Sat  ip*rt 
for  B  pBTtlculBr  lue  or  panon ;  hence,  be- 
loDflDg  pecnliu'lyi  peculiar:  niitobia;  flt; 
propar :  iB,  rallglan*  wwbUp  li  an  appn- 
priatt  duty  to  lot  Ciealor. 

II  ta't'U  \x  thonht  »  be  ntliir  ■  mum  d  dig- 


ApprovrUta  (ap-praTirl-itV  n 
cOBrsctaTlitlc;  propar  hmctlon 


Approprtalaly  (sp-pio'pii-u-ii},  ado.    in 

■n  BppropriBte  or  proper  nanner. 

ApprwmtfliwaiBp-prA'prl-U-neBXn.  The 
qiiBUlT  of  belns  BJipropruta  or  pacolUrlj 
■ulUbla. 

AppTopilAtlCltL(Bp-prO'pr1.i'ihon),n.  l.Tha 
Bcl  of  approprifttuig,  uttlng  apart,  or  aialipi- 
lug  lo  a  partlcularuia  or  panon  In  aicluuoD 
of  aU  otten;  application  to  a  ipecial  nia  or 
pDipoH.  u  ol  a  placa  of  ground  for  a  park, 
of  •  right  to  ona^  lalt.  of  aorda  to  Ideaa.  or 


4.  In  law.  (a)  tbe  anoexliig  or  letting  apart  o 
a  bcnuflce  to  the  peipetaal  uh  of  a  tpirltna 
,  _     1)  liu  jppucitlon  lij  a  cradl 


i^rUltOT  (ap-pr*ptl-*t4r), «.    L  One 


priatadbe 


irl8tijy(ap-pTfl'prl-e-ta-rl),n.  Alay 
. jor  ot  the  proBta  ol  a  benaflce. 

Appnnwblt  (ap-prtWa-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
bdnc  approred;  meriting  approbation. 

(ap-praVa-W-aoa),  n.    The 

e  aot  of  appiCT- 
itlon;  aanctlon; 

_ without  *hoi« 

anmaol  no  oapltal  Bentancaa  are  to  heexe- 
cnUd.'    air  IT  Tempi*. 
A»pn>VUlca(ap-pr(i>'ans),  11.  Approbation. 
Sea  Affbovb. 
Approre  (ap^prflt^  ».  t  pret  *pp.  appmr*!; 

prvam-  'Till  he  bj  mlnclo  woa  anrmvn 
Idng.'  [Ft.  apprtmyxr,  appmtr,  Pr.  ap- 
rofrar,  from  L  txwrobo.  to  approre.  to  find 
food— oii.to.andprafttij.gooiL  SeaAprao- 
BATK.1  1.  To  ba  pleaied  with:  to  admit  the 
propriety  or  axcelloDce  ef:  to  Uilok  orfudge 
welt  or  farourably  of;  to  expreaa  appnu- 
tlon  of;  aa.  on  trial  the  gooda  were  opinvnd; 
to  apprtm  the  maaanrea  of  admlniairatlou. 
'Yet  thatr  posterity  aj^prooe  their  lajln^^ 


Hence-1.  To  cosTlct  npoD  trial  or  b^  pr 


ft.  In  lav,  to  angment  the  valna  or  proflt 
of  to  the  ntraeat.  at  of  watte  laud  by  incloi 

. J  _i.i_.. I.  .  ..  iTBproTt        ■"— ■ 

iMiy;  I 


axpreaa  approbation;  to  tl 
;uu«<i  rfell  or  faTonrably. 

AjipTaTaiiLaiit  (ap-prOv'nient),  n.  1 1  The 
act  of  uiprovlng ;  approbation ;  UUng.  '  1 
did  nothing  without  your  appnitimen.t: 
Uayuard.  -  lln  law,  (a)  a  confesalon  of 
gnllt  by  a  prlaoner  (the  ippmivr)  charged 

plica.  The  term  ■■  DO  longer  in  uae:  It  cor> 

Inng'i  (qvtm'i)  tuidmcr.  li)  Improtemant 
of  cammon  lands  by  Inclosing  and  eonvut- 
Ing  them  to  the  nice  of  hosbandty. 
Apprarar  (ap-proi'Ar),  n.  1.  One  who  ap- 
prove*; lormarly,  one  who  made  proof  "- 
trial— a  Is  lai -' * -'• 

fc(a).- 


klna'e  domains  in  i 


'ho  eontewM  a  crime 

■  FPKOTIliailT, 

lotting  of  the 


proximate  qvantitiet.  In  math,  qnantltles 
which  are  nearly  but  not  aUolutely  eqnal. 
ApprozIiiikU  (ap-prok'Bl-mit}.  &(.  prat.  A 
pp.    appTBtimatfo;   ppr.    apprommaeiiiff. 


traeted  nperlatlTe  from  prape,  nei 

'To  appraximali  the'  InoqaalltF  ol 
to  thaieral  of  nature.-    Airta. 
ApproxliiiBte  (ai^prok'il-mAt),  r.  i. ' 


f«l.  lqL.liitl>OK  pofnti  in  wMch  thty  nffrmm^tt 
home  by  Its  anthority.  TT/r,  JWfjiijui. 

AppraxlinatalT(ap-pioiru-niit-U),a^  In 
an  approilmate  manner;  hy  approumsthn. 

Apprmdnutlon  (ap-prol['al-mi''ahon),  n. 
1.  The  act  ol  apprmunuitlDg ;  a  drawing 


;'.^„" 

Rtluulap- 
aabywhlob 

, lllBactBBl 

a  quantity,  without  being  abl*  per- 
erto  arrlTeat  IL    (b)  A  nsult  so 


S.  In  ntaEJL  and  phjiiia.  (a)  a  oontlunal  at 

Talna  of  a  qoJ 
haps  ever  to 

obtained ;  a  result  which  li  not  ligocoutly 
exact,  but  ia  ao  near  the  truth  as  to  be  tot- 
Bcient  for  a  ai*eD  purpose. 
AppTOzlniAUva  (ap-prok'sl-iDat-lT),  a.  Ap- 
proaching; coming  near,  aa  to  soma  atua 

Appal <ap.pw<X n-    [Fr.— L  ad,to.andw- 

£uiii,  a  foot-hold,  a  height:  Or.  jvui,  psdos. 
a  foot  J    L  A  support  or  prop 

i.  In  the  niawn,  anciprocal  action  between 
the  mouth  ol  the  horse  and  the  band  ol  the 
rider,  the  bit  and  rein  forming  the  line  of 

tlvemou^niay  besald  tobaveagoodavpa^ 
and  the  uuue  may  be  uid  of  the  rider  VUa 
hand  be  good. — Poinl  iTappui  (nilU.  1,  a  part 
of  the  Deld  ol  operations  (ultsd  to  give  sup- 
port or  abelter  to  troops,  a>  a  moraas,  a 
wood^  a  rising  ground. 

Appnli*  (ap'puls  or  ap-pulO.  ^  (L  appul- 
cut— o^  to,  and  peUo,  to  drive.]  I.  The  aot 
of  striking  against  '  In  all  consonants  then 
Is  sn  appuUe  ol  the  organs'  BoUUr.—t.  In 
aflnm.  Uie  approach  of  any  planet  to  a  con- 
lunctlon  wltli  the  >aii  ot  a  >tar.— S.  Arriial; 
landing  'Thaappuissol  the  ark.'  firyanf. 
(EareT 

AppuMcoi  (ap-pul'shon).  n.  The  aot  ot 
stiiklnB  against 

. .3 ■■■},a.   BtrlUng against: 

^__., „.  _,  _...  jpfmistH  Influence  of 

the  PUneta. 

.p-pnls1v-U),  ado..    By  appul- 


AjipnlnTa 

the 


I  {ap-p*r'lan-sn«Xn.  IFr.nj^ 
»  Affihtaui.I  Thst  which 
belongs  to  tomethlne  else; 
inglng  to  another  thing  a* 
IJunct:  an  appendage:  tped- 
{s,  rights,  ana  Improvements 
1  principal  projwrty ;  a^  a 


ot  ma)eity 

Appnrtcou 

ta&logorl         .,    .,  . 

'Klghtof  wayappurlenanl  to  land.'  Blaet- 


rhiaa; 

only  by  prescription  or 


and.  and  CB 


on  a  legal  prcaumptlon  of  s  speclsl  grant 
Apthmfel^apM-kitX  v.i    (L.  apriwr,  opri- 

ctUat.  from  aprima.  lying  open,  etposed  to 
.         the  sun.]    To  bssk  In  the  sun.     Boi/lf. 
:"-  I  i^rldtrt  (a-prla-l-tn.  n. '  Sunshine.  BaOey. 
■*■  I  Aprloodk  (s'pri-kok),  n.    The  original  Eng- 
—  I    l&h  form  of  Apritot 

'  ApniM' 


S=r 


auir  rlpa,  pnacofiu  bdnc  c 
For  mpricoU  Ln  oppoiltlDa  u , 


coi>k,tainak«r«>&,  toripHi.]  Anmndlih, 
pobHcanl  tntlt  of  ■  dalidoai  OiToat.  tba 
ptodDce  of  ■  IIM  of  Uu  plam-UDd,  Primu 
j|nniii<ani.B«t  ordar  Ko— cm,  Itaipsclftc 
■urn*  b  due  lo  ttaa  btUet  UiU  It  la  i  uUh 
of  Arauala;  bnt  thit  opinloa  hu  baaa  con* 
tRiTBUa  br  U.  BagnlcT.  ■  Freiub  iMtarallit, 
•bo  iBsrte  Uut  II  bu  not  bean  tinuul  wild 
tfltaar  Id  that  dIUriet  orin  UT  of  tlwneJali- 
boorlng  pmrtiHia^  uid  itatetbU  bellal  Itut 
It  li  ■  natlo  of  AMc«,  wban  It  flourUliei 


trait  IM  dried  and  canisd  In  Bimit  u  ua 
wtjcia  of  conunerc*.  Itwulntiodaoedlntc 
Eiulaiid  in  IBH  by  tba  nrdenar  of  Hanir 
VlTl.  Ilia  traartaalo  tba  belgbt  of  from 
U  to  9),  Mid  aran  30  feet,  and  lU  flowen 
appaar  baton  lu  leiTei.  In  Iti  irlld  itata 
tba  frait  !•  acneablj  lutucld.  In  gardnot 
tba  apricot-CrM  It  ehlefljr  niied  agalDat 
wall*,  and  propagated  bj  baddlng  apon 
plom-tree  itocki 
AprU  (t'pril).  n.  [L  aprilii.  oontr.  from 
—rUit,  tbe  month  In  which  lbs  eartb  opena 
if  planta,  fTom  aprfio,  to 

I    Tbe  (oorii  month 

ta  April  ia  ttaa  (fpa 


ApTll-ltMllt'pril-rm), 
Intf  iDpoaed  upun  t 
April.  *a  bj  bdss  ■ 


the  Tiriablan 
L     One  who  la  ip 


A  PIlOIl  (i  nrt-OMi  [L,  from  aomaCtaIng 
prior  or  lolnB  betora.]  Tba  oppoalle  of 
a  pvUriori,  a  mode  of  raaaonlng  nj  which 
«•  prouaad  from  tba  saoae  (o  tbe  ellecL 
~V>  danonitntl 


, FUto  la 

tba  tn>*  of  ■  priart  naaoixn,  Baoon  aad 
Locin  of  a  pateriori  fteaaoung  a  priori 
la  called  tba  fjmtlwUii  method:  naaonlns  a 

iwlarieritbawulrtio,  Apri^' '-' 

Id  lh>  pbllonphj  at  Kani  nil 
late  lDda«nden«if  thii  or  tl 


iwUdoebi 
ehaitiwt 


tapandoit  of  ■iTaiparl- 
■MM.metiaitba  kmwledae  ot  Hie  bet  that 
■pan  ha*  ttare*.  and  no  moi*  tluto  three, 
dlOMDalona.    Tbe  nurka  of  ■  priori  know- 

l*dn  an,  fliat,  thai  It  ia  garrwarilT  (rae, 
•adnGoiid,tbat  It  la  true  ot  the  whole  anb- 

Apron  (k'jnn),  n.    (O.K.  ajij»nm.  aprm, 
umprm.  mtpniim,  namnn.  Ao..  Fr.  nap- 

rm.  f  nHnnnnia.  a  Uble-o1oUi.Ac.  (wbanoe 
<>apHn\  nam  being  anoUiar  toim  of 
■Mwn.  K  map.  Amn  baa  therefore  loat 
*D  initial  n,  pnbablr  trom  Ita  belnff  oos- 
(aooded  with  Um  ia  of  an  the  IsdeaDlla 
■Itidle;  oomp^  nrMfr  Muidar;  tfl,  tttiBt,  tbe 
liri  wmd  battnt  nogtred  the  k.]  LA  pleoi 
«(  (Mil  or  iMlaat  worn  wbnt  at  werk  on 
lb*  tors-part  of  tbe  bodT  to  keep  tba  clothe* 

J j.._..  .K..^  fn^  &lm.    T-- 

ir  Bna  nMoul  v 


ir  Soorbu  of  plank  I 

___^;  tbe^-»Tbe*UloTlo< 
awindaw— 10  Tb*  ptentt 


nittiM  tool  of  apUner.-ll  A  atitp  ol  iMd 
whlchleada  the  drip  of  a  wall  iotB  a  gutter. 

imm  (fpran).  *.!.  To  put  an  aproDan:  to 
fornlah  with  an  apron.  'A  oobblerii|>rofU(t 
and  a  panoD  gowned.'   Pop*. 

ADi«n-llnlIIC(i'pmn-nn-lDg).n.  In  Miwrf. 
UM  place  at  wroagfat  boarding  which  corera 
Uia  rongta  aprop-^eo*  ol  a  ataimtaa. 

■ m  (i'pniD-DianX  n.     A  man  who 

apron:  a  labooilng  man;  a  xat- 


Apraa-lllMa  (i'praa-p«a),  n.  In  jointly,  a 
pieoe  dI  Umber  nied  Into  a  wall  and  pro- 
jecting borlionCall]'  to  aapport  the  oanuga 
pleoe*  and  Jnlatlngi  in  (he  half  apacea  or 
landlDga  ol  a  atalrcai«.     Called  al»  PUdi- 

Apnni-atTlII((*'pnm-«trinE),n,  Theitring 

by  which  an  ^ron  la  atlaDbed  lo  tba  ner- 

wn-  —  To  be  olwoiri  oC  u  tss 

Kriiv.  to  follow  a  woman  aab 

keep  dangling  about  a  wonui 

cbUdiah  manner. 
Apropoi <ap-ro-paX adv.  aodo.    {¥i.—i,  lo, 

acoordtog  to,  and  prtpot,  porpoae,  trom  L. 


^ent^ 


.  .  .0  the  purpoH:  aa,  hla  rcplr 
aawrwHw;  antr^iTOfhvremBrii.— S-  By  (he 
ay;  that  remindi  me;  apeaking  of  that :  a 
grd  ilaed  to  [nlioduce  an  incidental  obaer- 
ition,  aniled  Co  tba  oecaalon,  though  not 


d  iba  cn^Bd  uln  ii<  rhu  nlii  Mmplr  booii 


i},n-    [An  anglklud  ti 


Sx"; 


bat  now  more  oammonl)'  at 


tached  to  cbnnhea  In  nriona  other  poal- 
tiona  than  at  the  eait  end.  at  projecting 
from  tbe  eaatera  walla  of  Qtt  tranaept,  or 
north  and  Booth  from  tbe  tranaept  giblea. 


of  or  pertaming  to.  or  rcaemhllng  an 
aa,  the  aniidal  termination  of  (he 
»1:  an  n|w&al  chapaL 
(ap'iia).  •>  pL  AiMlilaa(ap'(ld-«iX  [Or. 


^ESS."' 


jotthemL, 

alUpae  formed  by  the  orbit,  oni 

polnta  being  tbat  at  wblrh  tlie  b' 

Ita  graateat  and  the  other  (hat  a'  ~' 

at  lie  laaat  dlttano  from  Ita  pri 

polnl  at  tbe  greateat  diatani^  1 

\ilfhtr  aptit,  and  that  at  the  lea>k  uid  wnr 

anil.      In  r^ard    lo  the  earth  and  (he 

other  planet*,  theie  two  point*  correapoDd 

to  the   aphelion  and   perlheUnn:  and  In 

regard  to  the  moon  thajr  t-orreapfnid  to  the 


imary.     TI 
ia  called  U 


■pog**  aod  poteea.  The  Une  of  the  of- 
aidu  baa  a  alow  forward  angalat  motion  In 
the  ptane  of  the  planet'a  orbit,  belna  »tre> 
grade  only  in  Venui.    Thla  In  the  earth'* 


'JS^UM 


_ie  rallci  of  M- r- 

\djxta,  the  blahop'a  throne  incathe- 
called  from  being  raised 

^i[aUao(  theotherclergj 

(*p().  a,    IL.  o  -      ■   - 

b  fo(  UKSdX  of 


Aptitgrai 
byatepai 


Jlergy, 
,      , .  p.  or* 
which  aplD,  to  Ht.  ii  a 


reach:  Bkr  up.  to  c 
1.  Ti(;  aoKalile.  '. 
lorded  b;  a  Umb  ' 


I.  Appoalte:  pertJnenl;  appropriate;  a*,  he 
nied  verr  apt  metaphor*.  '  Apt  and  gra- 
oiDua  word*.  9AaJt— S.  Baring  a  tendency: 
liable:  uaed  at  thing*:  a*,  wheat  on  molat 
land  I*  apt  to  bleat  or  be  wlntei^kllled- 

4.  Inclined:  dlapoied  cnitoniaill):  ready: 
uaed  ol  penona;  aa,  men  are  too  apt  to  aUn- 

B.  Beady:  quick;  expert;  a 


.otCad  mfKirioa^r Iodic.  SJuk. 

jle  of  eaay  Baplanatianj  natofaL 


family,  by  othen  referred  to  a  dlatinct  fa- 
mily called  AptenodytldB  or  SpheniaddB. 
I'he  great  penguin  {A,patagwnea)  i*  the  re- 
preaentatlve  ol  (he  genua.  See  PManiB. 
Apt«I10d7tld>  (ap-Is'noHllt'1-dn  n-  pL  A 
l^lty  ol  naUtorlal  bird*,  locfudlng  tbe 
LieiiuB    Aptenodytea-     See   AmHODTTK. 

Aptara  (*P'l«r-a).  n.  pj.  (Or.  apUrat.  wtUl- 
out  wlnga— a,  prir.,  and  pteron,  a  wing.] 
Tbe  aeteotb  order  of  intecta  In  LIhiubub^  ty*- 
tem  oompnhendlng  many  genera-  To  It 
belong  iplden.  Seat,  eanriga,  <t& ;  alao  lob- 
'' — -;raha,  pnwna,  and  ahrirapa.  Butlater 
UU  ha"dlr— ■^-— '  — ' — '- 

^nH 

which  hare 

~S.  In  orcV  applied  to  a 


tbe  other)  Into  w 

•Ided  by  aome  nai  .  .         .         .       . 

the  (Ingle  genua  Aplai]^  See  AmBTX. 
AptaiTZ  (apVr-ikiX  A  [Or.  a,  prir.,  an.l 
ptrrvs,  a  wing.  |  A  nearly  eiUnct  genaa  of 
cnraorial  blrdt  coDftltntlng  the  (antlly  Ap- 
tarygida,  diatingnlahed  trom  the  oatrtchea 
by  baring  three  toea  with  a  rudlmeDUry 
ballnx.  which  fonnaaapur,  and  ayerylong 
bllL  Of  all  the  Cunorea  the  Apteryi  ds^ 
parte  molt  widely  from  the  general  type  of 
the  Cla«a  of  bird*  It*  wlnga  an  ^ning 
rudiment!,  then  la  no  vertlge  of  a  tall.  Ita 

Slumage  oonaiata  at  long  halr-like  teather*. 
le  noatrila  areplaced  |3  the  tip  of  the  bill, 
and  the  dlaphrum  ia  more  complete  than 
Id  any  other  bInL     Then  are  three  ipede*. 


g.po;     l,>ob:      ft,  h'.  Ion;      ng.  rifv;      IB,  Uten;  th,  UUn:      w,  iclg:    wh,  vUg;    ah,  ame,— 8<«  Kii. 


DlloatlTMOINtwZe 


womn  (D<t  l!i««qti  01  theM  the  A.  ou*- 
tnlit.  cilled  kiei-kici.  or  kiwi-kiai  by  Ihs 
luUvea.  from  Id  err.  I>  b«t  known.  It  It 
iibont  the  ila  of  ■  nukll  gooie,  breeds  in 
deep  bolei.  la  nvctonial,  and  ie  himted  bt 
lorchllght  tor  IM  iklii,  fhlch  Li  much  priied 
M  >  nutuiil  lor  chief ■■  dr«M.  Itdetends 
ItieU  when  attadud.  InBlctlDg  danseroiu 

Aptltllda(u)'U-iaS),n.  |L.I.iipIiluda.frnm 
I.  afittu,  nt,  apt  ]  The  atala  or  quality  of 
baiiu  apt;  ai.  (a>  a  nitunl  or  acquired  dlt- 
potlHonor  (aadeacy;  ai,  oil  has  an  apHCude 
to  hnni ;  atea  acquura  ao  apStudt  to  partl- 


mntoBu:  mlUbleneis  Mptftude  .  .  . 
torthe  ead  Co  Khlch  It  wasalmed.'  £«av 
or  Piely.  (c)  ReadlneH  In  leamlnc;  docl- 
lltr.  'Ha  wai  a  bo;  of  remarliabTe  apti- 
luM- '  Uaeautay. 
Avtltndliuat  (ap-tl-tad'lu-al),  a.    BniUble; 

ApUr  (aptai),  ads.  In  an  apt  or  inlUbla 
masDar;  a>.  (a)  pmperl};  juttly:  pertln- 
antlf.  'That  pari  wasaiiUvBtted.'  Shak. 
'Irenaaa  •rtry  apUw  remarlu.'  Addiion. 
(bjaeadUy:  oulcUf;  cIbtstI;.     'To  lean 

AptitM*  (apf  nea),  n.  The  state  or  qaalltjr 
ol  being  apt;  as,  (a)  fltaeis;  soltabfeuesi ; 
as.  'tba  apiiiaM  of  thlogi  to  their  end.' 
HoiAer.  a)  Disposition  of  the  mind;  pro- 
pentltr;  ai  Ihe  ajUjuH  of  men  to  [oDow 

readlnoH  lo  iBamlng;  docllitr- 


a,  Apona  (*'pu«.  i'ptuX  i    [Or.  t 
'•"-•  — '  pouj, a  foot. i  Agenuio: 

ceoui  inlioala  gf  the  ga     ..     . 

a  (which  see).     They  Inhabit 

ditches,  lakes,  and  standing  wsten.  gaaer- 
aUjr  la  inDUDenblc  quandtlaa 
AprratlO  (ap-i-ret'lk),  a.    (Or.  a,  wlthont, 

—  ■  '- -.  Ore.)    Wlth- 

,,  i±  ippUnl  lo 

those  dajs  In  whluh  the  Intermlialan  hap- 


out  ^nr ;  ipecincalljr,  1: 

-■■-•edajs  lnwhli;h  the 

IB  in  agues,  and  alio  to  local  aRecl 


AornxlA,  ;UiTTei7  (ap 

sl]L)L    [Or.  apytvXMi— a, 


-  prii. 


vj  wv  ABiviiih,  from  pyr,  flre-1 
oT  Intarmiialob  of  fever;  the 

Apyroni 


-a,  ap-l-rek 


-pl'rus),  »     [Or.  opyroi,  flreleaa 

—  '■  Jryr,  fire,]    Incombustible, 

■talnlnc  ■  atmng  beat  wlth- 

f  form  or  properties,  as  as- 


ouC^t 

from  tboas  ^mpiy  tvfnctory,  Inasmnch  as 
thaUttertbonghthej  are  not  fused  by  heat. 
may  be  allareiT  by  It,  white  the  former  are 


«■ 


(alCwaX  n 


tL    1 


word  aasnn 


in  French;  it  is  allied  to  Qoth. 
..  ,._...  ,:iBl,d.O.H,0.a*a,  water, 
riyer.]  Water:  avoid  much  used  in  phar- 
macy and  old  chemistry.  —  Aqtut  forUt 
(-strong  water),  a  name  given  to  weak  and 
impure  nltrfc  add. — Aqva  niarina.  Sec 
AqUAHARIHK.— ^^tiarefMor  aqua  nffotit 

of  nitric  and  hydrocblorie  aclda,  from  Ita 

DMtalt.  — .44<ui  T^ajia,  a  polsouoiu  Buld 


than  «00 
conslated 


procared  the  death  o 
iDdivldaaU  by  means  .  . 
chiefly.  It  is  supposed,  of  a  solutloi 
talliied  arsenic. —^?ua  vUa  (^ 
UteX  a  name  familiarly  applied  I 
distilled  spirlM^  it  aniwen  to  the  i 
ScotUnd.  the  uioue'taugh  of  Irelana,  uie 
(audd&of  theFrench.~.d4U<BducluieC 
aqua  hauitiu,  in  Scott  loo,  two  terrltudes, 
tba  former  oonslstlnfl  in  a  right  of  carrying 
a  water-course  through  the  grounds  of  an- 
other;  the  latter,  of  watortog  cattle  at  a 

Aqoamuliia  (akVa-ma-r£n'),  n.     [L.  aqua, 
water,  and  marinu,  pertslning  to  the  sea.] 

Its  bluish  or  sea-green  tinl ' 
AqnailU  (e-kwiTl-an),  n.     One  of  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  the  primltlTs  charch  who 
cDusecnled  water  In  tbe  eucharlst  Instead 
If  wind  either  under  a  prelaDce  of  abttl- 


1,  Brighton.  BerUn, 

lqQarlIu'(a.kwi'ri-us),  n.  [L]  The  Water- 
bearer  ;  a  iign  in  the  lodlac  which  the  auo 
enten  about  the  Slat  of  January:  so  called 
from  the  rains  which  prsrall  at  that  seaaon 
In  Italy  and  the  East 

aqwMp  {a-kwat'lk),  a.  [L  aquatiaa.  See 
AQUA.]  Pertaining  to  water;  llring  In  or 
ft«quentlnfc  water;  as,  oguaftc  animals; 
aqvatie  fowls;  aqvatie  plants;  practised  on 
or  in  water;  as.  aquatio  aporta.—  Aquatie 
box,  an  acccaaory  to  the  microscope,  gene- 
tally  In  the  tonn  of  s  gUaa  cell,  la  which 
alga  or  anlmalcuLie  are  placed  for  obaer- 

Aquatlc  (a-kwatik),  n,  1.  A  plant  which 
grows  In  water.— 2.  pi.  SporM  or  exercises 
practised   on  or   In  water,  as  rowing  or 

AqtlktlOU  (a-kwat'ik-al).  a.    Same  as  Aqva- 


Aqtlktllat  (ak'wa-tlll  a.     iDhablUoa  th< 
water,     '  The  aquatiit  or  water  frog.     Su 

Aqwitlnt  (ak-wa-tlnt). ».    1.  Same  as  .dfua 


[    engraving   called    Aquatmla 
'.ft.""".'."!..?,    't-.'^l 


effect  la  produced,  resenibllng  a  One  draw- 
ing In  water-colours  or  Indian  Ink.  Thli 
la  performed  by  covering  a  prepared  cop- 
per plate  with  a  groui  ■     '       ' 

design  is  I 


asphalt     On  this  tl 


Is  gone  through  till  the  clfecl 

Cak-»a-tinfer),  n.     0 
iiKHuxn  u.e  art  of  aquatlnllog, 
AqnattntliiK  (•'■  —  ■■-'-■—•  - 

AqTI»-Tlr»rtlim(ak'wa-irl-vJi'Yi-tim),n.  [L 
aqua,  water,  and  vimrius,  pertaining  to 
living  creaturea,  from  vivc,  to  live.)  Same 
as  ^fvonum  (which  ace), 

AtltUOUOt  (ak'wA-dnkt).  n.    [L  aquadi 


to  atnicturce  f* 
L  AqueduBta  were 


It  placei  on  the  (kintlne; 

nelled  Hirough  hills,  a 
lleys  and  rlrera  on  arch< 
at  Segovia,  originally  bo 


by  the  Romans,  has  In  some  parts  two  tiert 
oi  arcades  100  feet  high,  la  IMl  feet  In 
lenglh,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  admired 
works  of  snClquitv.    Tba  moat  remartafale 

Blrucled  bi  Loula  IIV.  for  conveying  the 
waten  of  Uie  £are  to  Versailles.  The  aque- 
duct of  (he  present  day  formed  of  iron  pipe* 

unneceaaary.  — !:.  In  anaL  a  term  appUed  lo 
certain  canals  occurring  in  different  partA 
of  the  body. 

AqnMtT'Vkwe'i.ti),  n.  Watertiiesa;  aqno- 
ouaneai.  •Aqutiin.  ten-elty,  and  aulphur- 
elty.'    B.Jonion.    (L'aed  ludlcroualy.J 

AqneouCaWwe-usXa.  [FTomLotua, water.) 
Partaking  of  the  natore  of  water,  or  abound- 
ing with  or  formed  by  It;  watery;  aa,  an 
OfiHouj  solution.— jlfiveus  Aumevr  of  the 
eye,  the  Umpld  watery  fluid  which  tltla  the 
•pace  between  the  cornea  and  the  cryatal- 
llne  lens  In  the  eye.  See  ETB.— .Igiieeuf 
roe^,  in  geoi.  mecbanicatly  formed  rocks, 
composed  of  matter  depinltsd  by  water. 
Called  alsoSedimenhiryDr  Strati^^td  Rocit. 
— A  qttMnu  In  wMT.tfae  gaseoua  vapou  r  w  hi  ch 
Is  produced  From  the  surface  of  water  by 
eTaporation.  and  which  riaee  Into  the  atmos- 
phere and  returns  again  to  (he  earth  In  the 

lint,  iDpninhiv,  a  nearly  colourless  lint 

Illy  or  Blate  of  being  aqueous  or  watery; 
wateriahneaa;  waterineae. 

Aqiuttft  (a-kwet'ta).  a  [IL,  llltle  water.] 
A  celebrated  Italian  poison,  more  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Tqfana 
(which  tee  under  Aqui), 

iiqnUsrona  (a-kwif'tr-ns),  a.  [L.  aqua, 
water.and/ero.tobearl  Conducting  water 
or  wBlary  Buld :  asi  the  aqui/tnHU  ^Mcm 
of  the  sponges;  aquiferous  vessela 

AqnUoluiom  (ak  wf-tAli-fsi-G),  n.  pi.    (L. 

order  of  polypetaloua  exogens;  the  holly 
tribe.      The  tpecles  cotuiat  ol   trees  and 

Bmall  flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  and  a  fleshy 
Indehlscent  fnilL  The  uaelul  pUnta  of  the 
orderarefound  In  ttaageiHisllex.  Thebark 
of  the  common  holly  (I.  J  TuiftJiiim)  yields 

apccles,  I.paraguaymtu.  1b  prepared  the 
'MeU'  or  Paraguayan  tea 


iMctut.  a  pipe  Di 


Aqnlformlak'wl.tor..  „  .     , ,  ._.     _... 

.n't  /™™i  fnm.  1    In  the  form  ol  water. 

„  1-    (L.     Bopp  and  Poll 
this  wold  to  the  root  ar,  swift,  bIuutil 

inatelfaSo?  ci 

British  catalogue,  seveni 

AqollUlA  (ak-wl-la'ri-a).  n.   The  type 
ol  the  nat.  order  AquilaHacen  (which 


noTthan 


e  ElOLE.- £  A 


FUe.  Ur,  fat,  1*111 


net.  hlri       pine,  pin;      nitte.  not.  m 


tfihe,  tub,  hull; 


attle-vaiM  bclns  tb« 
tsehLl   A  uL  ordar 


AQDlLARUCEiE 

( Ik  ■wi-li-rl-i  ".*«). 


^3^' 


lo,  u  eule, 


d  OrlnaiK 


AgoliiutK.  Cmhjoiparmiiiii. 

All  lb*  nwoln  ol  Ui<  order  its  iu>U*««  of 
tbabMlDdlK     A.  AfoUi 


jLavl]al«d(>k'wil4t-ed).a.  In  A>r. udonusd 
wfth  UKlM  hflkda;  u,  ft  ctoh  aqtsUal*d^ 

AqnUtnft  (ik-wl-ia'JI-m).  n.  [Krem  ofuila, 
ui  gnAltTiibaH  cUn  tba  ipun  or  Uu  »E*]> 
kraauppoHdlonHmbls.]  A Rsnuioracrid 
plaaU.  lut  uMer  BviiuiciUhwe,  uridelr 
diUributHl  onr  th<  Umperate  parLa  at  tha 
BurUwni  hamlqitiertt  Tha  flown*  biva 
Bva  lUt,  aUiptlal,  oolimred  Hpab,  klUr- 
KAllng  with  ai  manr  apnrrad  petAla ;  tha 
trait  aouliU  ol  flra  ralirde*  »ilh  nunaroiu 
■aadi.    ThB  ipnTTad  paUla  wllh  iDcurml 


tUl   iIm   Bngllih  uuna  aluii£ini  rafar 

(rnm  L,  «r)ttim6a,  a  nlgaon). 
AqiilllIia(Bk-w|.lI'iil),  n  fi.    A  lab  tunllr 

□I  bird*,  lunllf  ndcoDldm.  ordnr  Acclpltret 

or  aaplona:  tha  saglea.    Sae  BlOLI. 
AqolUiM  (*k'wil-lDX  a.    [L.  aq^ilin^a.    Sm 

AqoiLl.]    L  01  or  balonglng  to  tha  aaale. 

'Aijuaini  aacent.'    Ymmg.—t.  RaiambQng 

an  «*|le't  bMk ;  caning ;  booked  -,  proml- 


MoOmi  dUi-wJl-on).  n.    [L  o^uiJa.]     Tha 
nortb  wind.    Slak.    [Kim  ] 
AqillUlllMI(ak-wl-tA'ul-ui\  a,  [CalLAfui, 

the  oountry  of  tba  Aqiill  Fgrtalnlog  u 
Aqqltania,  one  of  Iba  nvat  dlvlikini  of 
tJaul.  wbldkacainUDg  taCaaar.  lily  bMwMD 
(be  Ouonu,  the  Pyrenaea,  and  u»  ooeao. 
DOW  called  Gatnaiijl. 

lqalt«,t  0,1.     To  p*j  for.    Ctiaaar. 

ijKiMBi  (a-kwOa^.  "-     Watery;  K|iH«n». 

A4lM*tlT<<>-kw«l-U)k  >>.  Tbeatateof  being 


DMIira  ol  Arable. -£  A  negli 

the  itreeta.  paitlciilirlf  en  oiitcut  bof  or 

■Irl:  (MienUl]' otilwl  SMd  .<  rot.  Thlioie 


Inb  (afab).  a.     01  or  pvrtalDlnit  (a 
Anba  or  AnUa;  aa,  an  Arab  ilaed. 
delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feel.'  JVnii» 

Ante  (Wa-be).  n.    An  ladlan  or  Tui 
cart  dnwD  b;  oien  or  cowe.  and  uiei 


from  the  Jmti,  whobronthl  the 


a^ie  tohlfb  p«rfM:tioa.ai>d  wer«BtaDe  time 
■■ppoaed  tobethcorlfbwtoraotltl  Aipe- 
cIm  of  onumentatloa lor  enriching  flat  lur- 
hon,  dUMTpilBted,  liil*ld.0T  wrought  [d  low 
nIM  Tbaramvbeaald  tobethreeperiodi 


■  nrletlei  of  Arabeaqoe- 


<a)  tbe  Boman.or  Graco-Roman.  Introd  uced 

dBClinJne:  (A)  the  ArabeKine  of^tbe  Uoon, 

then  into    Europe  in   the   middle  agee; 
(c)  Modem  Arabeeqae.  wblcb  took  lie  rfee 
In  Italy  In  the  Kenaleaance  period  of  art, 
on  the  dliuirery  ol  the  deooratloni  oa  the 
bathe  of  Tllai.  and 
waa  ■psodlly  brought 
to  perfection  by  Bjif- 
iMlIe  and  hla  tcho- 
laia.    Tbedeelgnaof 


of  ngoree  ot  men  and 
aglnaiT,  with  floral 


tedand 


TIh  human 


out  ol  plan  ti  or  orna- 
ment^ or  ae  aupport- 
ed  by  them,  and  in 
their  natural  cotoura. 

many  claealcal  anri 
modem     armbeaqi 


compoeed  Purely  of  '^^'^^i^ct^^Vl 

planla.fnilU.flowaf»,  °'  '   "'' 

and  the  Uke.  The  arabeequee  ol  the  Moon, 
who  are  prohibited  by  their  reUglon  (rem 
reprwenUng  animal  tomu,  condat  eeaen- 
tlally  of  complicated  ornamental  dBelgni 
baaed  on  the  anggeetlon  of  plant^growth, 
combined  with  eiMmel*  comphn  geometri- 
cal forma  The  oolonrmg  of  Uoorlih  ara- 
beaqnea  la  entirely  smTentlonal  and  bril- 
liant, yet  hatmonlon*.  BalTaeUe'iarabeaqiica 
on  tha  I>onla  of  the  Vatican  owe  their  ei- 
cellenoe  lo  hie  combining  allegnn'  with 
oroamenUtlon,  thua  glrlng  poetical  eiprea- 
alon  to  what  bad  preTlooilj  been  only  a 
plaaaure  lo  the  eye. 

AnbMaU  far'ab-eak).  a.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Arablane:  tpeclBcally.  In  oreA.  re- 
lating to  or  eihlblting  the  ttyle  of  orna- 
mentation deacilbed  In  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

Atmbe*aiu<ei'ab-eik),e.t.  pret  ftpp  aroi- 
eaquAf:  ppr.  aroAuouwu-  To  enrich  with 
arabeaque  omamenta  ■  With  lie  rermliloned 
Initial  (etton,  10  prettily  ara»U7ved,'  Seite. 


ir  the  iangnage  of  Ita  InhaUlanla.— AmMe 
ilirurM  or  eAanuEer).  the  nnmeraJ  ehanc- 
teia  now  need  In  our  arttbmetio,  which  were 
introduced  Into  England  abont  the  alerenth 
century,  and  are  probably  ol  Indian  origin. 
ArkUe  (ar'ab-lk),  n.    The  langnace  ol  the 


mUn,  AraUut  (ar'a-hin),  n.  (C„HaOi,.) 
A  variety  of  gum  aolnhle  In  cold  water,  the 

j£lug<*r'a-biiXii.  [FKmJmMa.ofwhlch 
tlie  more  Important  apeclea  are  naUyea] 
of  piantaof  thecmclferoniorder: 


is- 


Dttheyar 


In  rock-work  and  bordera  in  onr  nrdena. 
AlKUgm  (at'athftm),  n.     An  Arable  Idiom 

or  peculiarity  of  language. 
AnUit,^ai^ab-let),  n.     j>ne  well  lened  in 

\titt,  from  L.  aro- 


»Wlt(ai'al . 

le  Arabic  language  c 
"       r'a-blXo.  [Fi 

:  am  be  Ulied  Iroi 


eh,  eWn:      Ah,  Se.  lack-, 


Or.  anS,  A.  tiai.  erian,  E.  to  ear,  Icel.  er^, 
Ootb-  "ian,  a.  a*rm,  tna,  O.B-0.  •ran. 
ernin,  tJth.  arti.  Kua.  onill,  to  plough,  to 
till:  Ir.  W.  «r.  tillage;  W,  art^  to  piougb,  ] 

land  wblcb  la  chiefly  colUvaled  by  mean*  of 
the  plough,  ai  dlitlngulibed  from  grau- 
land,    wood-land,    common  paature,  and 

a  plr'alMt-ti-deetfi).  n.    [It, 
Lrablc,  and  ledneo,  deiman.] 


i,  Tt,  ton;      Qg,  alnjr; 


AKAGHNIDA 

Roman,  and  Qemiau-aothlc     AJmoet  lyn- 
onymoui  with  fiymnliR<. 
AracuwM  (ai'a-kan-teO,  n.   A  natife  or  an 
inhabitant,  or  naticea  or  InhablUnta,  of 

Bnnnab. 
AiacuitMfar'a-kan.ei"),  a.    Pertaining  lo 

Aracan  or  Ita  Inhabltania. 
An^&rl  (k-ia-U'ri),  n.    [Natire  name.]    A 


IhearaoulabiMd  bi  the  hollowi  of  deoajed 
tree*,  wblcb  ther  enlargo  by  mean*  ol  their 
beak    The  prevailing  colour  of  their  pluni- 


ileotbla 


often  varied  with  >i 


Ar»0«,t  F-t.  [O.Fr,  aiUKw,  Ft.  arraefter.  to 
pull  up,  from  L.  eradfam—n,  out,  and  nulit. 
radwM,  aroot]  To  tear  up  by  the  rooU; 
to  draw  away  by  force. 


txviem  (a-ri'rt-l).  n.  i>f,  A  nat  order  of 
monocotyledonoui  plant*,  having  the  genua 
Arum  aa  the  type.  The  ipeclet  are  berba- 
ceoui,  with  leave*  iheathing  at  the  luaa: 
the  flower*  are  unlieiual  and  without  a 


d  an*i 


Portland  ar 


he^Veat  Indlee 


Brltlab 


la  manufactured  Iroi-. 
the  root*  ol  Arum  maculafum  (the  wake- 
robin  or  cuckoo-plnt).  The  apeclet  are  na- 
tivea  cblefly  of  tropical  coDntriea,  and  a 
principle  ol  acridity  generally  pervudea 
tbem,  eil*tlng  In  ao  itroog  a  degree  In  lome 
"  ■"  — -■ —  them  dangeroua  polann^  aa 

Booth  AmericaX  which 


.  Ita  popniar  name  from  Ite  acrid 
Juice  awelllng  the  tongue  of  uy  OE 
Inglt.andaodoat--^-    ■■- 


ipported  on  a  italk 

AnwhlA (ar'a-tli). n,  AgBouaof  legumlnon* 
planta  much  cultlTated  in  warm  climatee. 
and  eateemed  a  Taloablc  article  ol  lood. 


the  fruit  into  the  ground,  when  It  befina  lo 
enlarge  and  ripen.  The  beit-known  apeclr* 
It  A.  hypcgaa.  lie  pod  {popularly  called 
ground,  earth,  or  pea  nut),  when  mature,  i* 
oblong,  often  contracted  in  the  middle, 
wrinkled,  ol  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  con- 
lalDt  two  aced*  the  aire  ol  a  haiel-nnt.  In 
flaTour  iweet  aa  aimnnd*.  and  yielding, 
when  preiaed,  an  oil  not  mferior  to  tlut  ol 
oU>ea.  Itgrowatotbefaeigbt  of  lor  2Icrt 
— AracAto  oa,  the  oil  eipreaied  from  tha 
BcedH  of  AracfiU  hypcgaa,  the  Ikne  limpid 

ArMll<lW»(*-rak'ni-da),n.j>l.  [Or.  arocAn*, 


AKACHNIDAK 

includlDi  aplilers,  mltai,  uid  Moniiaiu. 
Ther  u-e  OTlpuoiu  »nhii»li,  proTJilxf  wlCli 
utlcDlnMd  mBDibenuid  tunJled  bead  (ad 
Uioru;  bnC  tliej  do  not  undergo  ■  mata- 
norptioiii  glmUar  to  iuiscl*.  Tha  ■nlennie 
are  modifled  Into  Jiw-Uko  orgmni.  Ttaj 
rcBplra  bj  bichav,  or  b;  pulmoiuuT  lacs, 

*"■"■■"''*«"  (■-TBli'nl-dui),  n.    On«  o(  tha 

Ataiduuild  (B-nlt'nald).  a.  [Or  araelait,  i 
■piiler,  and  eidoi,  torm.]  1.  RcaembUns  ■ 
ipldei^i  web^  speiiiflciUy,  In  boL  naaatitg  to 

the  enMngleniBnt  at  long  wblle  Itiln.— 
2.  FartainkDg  to  tba  AiachoLdL  —AracArwid 
eanai.  in  ana  t-  hcuuI  foimad  by  tha  exteD' 
■ion  of  the  anchnold  mambnnfl  over  the 
tnuuTene  uid  lonsttudfnml  fliauna  of  the 


tor  thi  moat  inrt  closetT  ocmnMbid  « 
thaUttar.  AIh  callsd  Ihs  JnuAnoid  Tu» 
Tha  t«nn  luu  also  be«D  appUad  to  that  a 
■ule  dI  the  crntalUna  Inu  which  la  a  co 
tlDnatlon  of  Uw  hyaloid  membiaite.  (A) 
membnuie  luppoaad  by  aome  aDatomiau 
uiit  betwaeD  tha  Klarotlc  and  chore 
memhranea  ol  Uw  are, 

]a  (a-nk'noldX  n.    1.  A  ipeclei 


.  i,  a-jak-nl'tiiX  n 

arachnoid  membi'imA- 
InLObnolOgist  (ar-ak-nol'o-J 

Tenod  lo  anctmolis]'. 
InLduuIogy  (ar-a£-nDl'a-]i| 

ocAn^.  a  apTder.  and  hiffoi.  dia 

branch  of  natural  hlataiT  v 

mak(ar'ak),  n.  Sm  AJtBAO 
ATMl  (ar'ad),  n.  A  member . 
--'--  ■--     -       Lindlev- 


ti  DBually  a; 


Axttottfla  (B-r«'o-itn), 

tare,  and  ttyloi.  a  colu 

nmnar  arrangement  wl 

placed  far  apart.    The 

algnod  U  four  dlameteio. 
ATBOBTBtyla  (a'r«'o-al>''tIl),  n     (Or.  araiot, 

rare,  tj/n,  together  with,  and  atvlct,  a  col- 

tuno.)   In  nriA  an  UTangemeot  In  which 

an  Interval  general))  ol  half  a  diameter  be- 

nelan  and  a  ball  betwlit  the  pain. 

ArasulUBe  (ar-a-goo-W).  n.  a  native  or  In- 
habitant, or  natlTea  or  Inhabllanta,  at  the 
proriDce  ol  Aragon  In  Spain. 

^rvtOMM  (ar-a-gon-fil  a.  Pertaining  to 
Aragon  or  Ita  inhaUtanta. 

AiuDnlto  ( ar'a-gon-lt  \  n.  ( tnm  ^nvon 
In  ^laln.)  The  name  giren  to  carbonate  of 
calolDoi  when  It  occun  in  trlmetrte  crratala 
Thla  mineral  li  eaaentlally  of  the  tame 
chemical  conilltutlon  aa  calc-apar,  but  Ita 
crratalUne  form  la  dlflermt,  cartwnito  ' 
calclambelngadlmorphoui~' '    "'- 


L  Writ- 


AriL^to  <it-i»«wi't«; 


family  of  I 


Araisnio,  AmlgD  (a-rin-ya.  a-rin'),  n. 
[Ft.,  properlT  a  aplder.)  Id  fori  a  Und  of 
nndnrvniund  work  conaiatlng  ol  aetentl 
branchea  or  gallerlea  atartlng   from  one 

J^^iiB  (a-rtrnj),  n.  pt    [Am.  a  naU're 
nameot  themacawa.]    The  maoawa,  a  aub- 
irlal  birda.  family  Palttaddia: 
of  nnidli.    Bee  Mtaw. 
I  v.t.    (A  Sai.  anutan,  to 
....  e,  eipedally  from  the  dead. 

'(A  medicine)  wboae  ilmple  toach  la  power- 
ful lo  aniM  King  Pepln.'    Sliai. 
Armk  (ar'ak),  n.   An  alcoholic  drink  nude  In 

al».lrK  Arn. 
liakl(ar'a*-6).  n.    An  Kgrptlao  Inloilcat- 
Ing  drink  prepared  from  dataa;  a  kind  of 

>f  planta  with 


nu,  Ui,  fat,  f»lli       mi,  met,  bit;       pine,  pin;      nftte,  not,  i 


culent  benle*,  the  trpe  of  the  nat.  onler 
Araliacea  (which  aeel 
AnllMM  (B-ri'll.i''a«.«),  •>.  ;>!.  A  nat. 
order  of  pUota  naarly  nialed  to  the  Vmbel- 
llfera^  from  which  they  are  dbUnenlahed 
chiefly  by  their  three  or  more  oeUed  fruit, 
almple  eplgynona  diac,  uaually  ralTate  co- 
rolla, and  more  ahnibliy  haUL  The  apedet 
are  natlrea  chiefly  ol  the  tropical  and  anb- 


treHnted  In  Britain  by  the  Ivy  (Hedera 
BttiiA  The  gtnaeug,  highly  eate^ed  by 
the  Chlneae  aa  a  atlmulant,  I>  produced  by 

PanaxtM ' —  ' — '  '"  — -^'— 

Aaia;  the 


Panax  tcAinaanf,  a  plaot  lonnd 
Aaia;  the  glnaang  ""  " — "'" 


- „  a  aubatltnte  for  uinapamia 

The  true  rice-paper  of  the  Chlneae,  obtained 
only  from  the  laland  of  Formoaa,  ia  made 
from  tha  pith  of  another  apeclea.  A-  papv- 
rifera. 
AnUDAlO  (ar-a-mi'ik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

and  Syriana.  hie  deecendauU;  Chaldean; 
Chaldalc;  apeclflcally,  a  term  appeilatlie  of 
the  northern  family  of  the  Semitic  elaaa  of 
languagee.    Written  alao  .^ntinean,  Aro- 

AnnMD  (ar-a-mt'lk),  n.  The  name  applied 
to  the  northern  group  of  the  Semitic  eltm  of 
languagea.  It  compiuee  the  tonguei  nokan 
Id  Syria  and  Anrrla,  the  earlleat  apeciment 
bebig  the  Cbaldee  paaaagea  In  thsOld  Teata- 
ment  and  Apocirplu.  eapeclally  In  Eadiaa 
and  Daniel;  Chaldalo;  Cluldae. 

-me-an),)!.    See 


1-dSXn.pl-    ILoroMO, 

a  ipider.  |  The  aplder  tamllv,  a  tribe  ol 
the  pulmonaiir  order  ol  arachnidana,  and 
containing  the  true  iplnnlng  ipldara.    Aee 

Ktrl'nS-ld,  a-ra-uM- 


A&BtlEAMXKT 

d  all  U)e  more  Bbfldng  thai 


Igeon,  but  la  eaiUy  diatlngotahed 
J  the  B^ange  tubular  hora-Ilka 
which  ETDwa  on  Ita  forehead, 
ia  pendnlout.  tnC 
Ited  to  the  height 


leUnlli 


having  the 
AnnaUdrn 


Ik/™.] 


irmX  1.    [L.  amiua 
i«aembling  a  aplder 

■i-for"mi-a),n,»I 
order  of  aplder-lliu 


four  paira  of  long  Johiled   lega,  adapted 
aolely  for  waking. 
AnnM>M(B-ri'n$^).a.  Covered  with  haira 
croaaing  each  other,  like  the  raya  hi  a  apl- 


(a-r«'D«-na 
aitremtiy  thin  ar 


:iicii«,  like  I 
itiraiie  of  Ihi 

AnisKO  (a-rang'gfl),  n.   pL 
^^i    ■"  "     ' 

Africa - 


Ir»palin»  (ar-a-pl'n.-,. ...  __„ 

water  malacopteryglan  abdominal  flahea 
rEmarkabla  for  their  aiia  and  Che  moaal 


lahea.  aome  being  16  fee4 


may  Ampelldie,  Including  (he  cnrlont  bell- 
blrdorannponnTDM.  o»a).  remarkable  for 


iliplUQ     „ 

AnuanU-ra'ahon),  n.  [I.  onitfo.  sieAK- 
iBUL]    JPlougbing;  tUlage    [Bare.] 

AlMOTT  (ar'a-to-Tl),  a.  B-itH-g  or  contil- 
bnUng  to  Ullage. 

Amtmm  torrw  (a-ri'tnim  t«r'ri).  In  Sself 
lav,  a  ptonghgate  of  land.  conalaUng  of 
eight  oxgataa  of  land,  became  lodenUy  tha 
plongh  waa  drawn  bT  eight  oxen. 

JkniUOUU(ar.a-ka'rl-a),n.  [From  the  .dron- 
ouuw.  a  tribe  of  Indiana  In  the  aouthain 
parta  of  ChllL  |  A  gaaut  of  CoDlfene.  loond 
In  South  America,  Anttralla,  and  aom*  of 
the  ialanOt  ol  tba  FaclBc  The  apeclta  are 
large  erergreen  treea  with  Tactlelllale 
apreading  branchei,aiul  bearing  targe  conea. 
each  icale  having  B  ilD^a  Urge  teed.  The 
apeclea  beat  known  In  Britain  la  .A.  imM- 
cata  (the  ChlU  pltia  or  puate-iDoDkey). 
which  la  quite  hanly.  It  la  a  native  of  (be 
nwontahiBof  Sonthem  Chill,  when  II  foima 
vaat  foreata  and  ylalda  a  bard  durable  wood. 
Ill  aeeda  are  eaten  when  roaated.  TheUore- 
ton  Bay  pine  of  N.  8.  Wale«  (.1 .  Cunning. 

honie  aDdMioBt  building,  iu  making  fural- 

deL'j.ewlio.  abound!  on  Norfolk  laland. 
attainlngahelghtof  SOOIeet  See  If  OHTOLK- 

Araueail«B(ar-B-ki'rt-an),  o.    Belated  lo 

Anueult*  (a-rn'kB-rlt),  n.  The  name  given 
to  fragmenta  of  planta  found  foull  In  Btrata 
of  dilferetnt  agei,  and  which  ant  believed  lo 

occur  In  the  coal-meaaarea  In  the  nelgbbour- 
tiDod  of  EdhJburgh,  which  have  belonged 
to  Immanaa  conlferona  treea,  referred,  but 
with  aome  doubt,  to  thla  genua.  TheCrulta 
and  foliage  louud  In  the  aecondary  rocki 
are  cert^y  cloaely  relaUd  to  the  Aoatia- 
lian  araucailB* 

lia,tduk  (a-ri'jt-aX  '^  The  naOta  name  for  a 
gigantic  aplder  of  the  genua  Hygale,  found 
on  tha  AlTOlhoa  iBlanda,  BruLll,  which  preya 

J^baUlt.lrtJMtn^^'^lkr^alHtXn. 
rContr.frpmBmi6alu(.O.Fr  nr*ol«<«. from 
Lareiu,abow,andl«lluIa,ba(itI<i,an  engine 
to  throw  atonei,  from  Gr.  boJld.  to  throw.  | 
A  croaa-bow,  conaiatlng  of  a  ateal  bow  aet  ia 
B  ahaft  of  wood,  fumlahed  with  a  atrlng 


br  a  moollnel  or  windlaaa  worn  at   the 
girdle.     (See  UauuMiT. )     It  aerved   tn 
Uirow  biilleta.  dart*,  arrowa,  Ac    Called 
alao  Arbtatt,  ioA  ArbaltL 
Arballitel  {arnial-iat-irX  n.    A  dvaa-bow- 


Uuri 


neral  Hnaa,  apenoQ  who  baa  the 
Judging  and  determining  without 
me  whoae  power  of  deciding  and 
at  limited  -  For  Jove  Uar- 
man.'  Gncptr.  'HIamajeatj, 
:rM(er  of  the  allaln  of  ChrlB- 
tendom.'  Sir  W.  Temple  —Sis.  Arbltralor, 
umpire,  controller,  ruler,  governor. 
Artitert  (llrl)iWr).P,l.  To  act  aa  arbiter 
baiwean;  toludae.  iralt. 
ArMtnUa  I  (Upbi-tra-bll  a.  1.  Arbltiair; 
depending  on  the  will  S^MOit,— S-Dater- 

Arbttrac*  Otr^lt-riJX  "•    Arbitration.    A 
ArMtrwuent  (ir-bifra-ment).  n.    l.  Deter- 


oii.  pound; 


S.Bclty. 


ARBTFRARILT 


ArMtmlUMs"  (lir^t  ui 
qiuiU(T  ol  Miu  irbltnry. 
ArUtn(lonBlT^t>l-ii*^-a>),a.  Arbltrur. 

IrUbmrloiuIrl  (tr-bl-tii'ri-iu-U).  adv.  Ar- 
bllnrilf.     Barron. 

mBflt,  tt^Oi  nrfriler.]  1.  Olvan^  adjudaao. 
or  dons  Kcordlni  to  one')  will  acdiicreuan; 
a*,maarA^ra^a«iAl£>a;  u  arfiUnry  pun- 
tument  *  Ar&trary  ciloulHt^oiu,  ind  such 
u  TUT  It  pleuun.  Sir  T.  BnmK.—i  Si- 
BRdtM  ■ccordlng  to  ana'i  will  ordiicntloii. 


own  vil£~''iii<lliJBnnif  (Unga  are  kit  mrbi- 
mrj  M  01.'  Bp-  Bali  |]Un.}-B.  Hsld  it 
th9  vDl  or  pleuDn,  whether  of  ooe'a  iolf 
oruotber.  'ArbitTarfiiuncia.'  B.  Whar. 
Mb.  — ST>.  O^uldoiu,  ■bulata,  deepotlc. 
mUmltwl.  anconlroUed.  (Fmuilul,  Impcn- 
dn.  ImHrlau,  pvmnptoir. 
AltUnte  {Ir-bl-tritV  »t  pnt  4  pp.  at*(- 
tntti;  ppr.  orMlmbiV-  IL  artilror,  orfri- 
hnifkf  Li  hfi  wltnoH  of  a  thing,  houce  ta 
B  doclBlon,  from  arbiTfr 


iwtlebi 

tochooi 


.llUtnt*  OUT)l-tr*t),  v-t.  1.  To  htax  uid 
dtdds  H  uUtntor;  u.  toartiCnfi  adlB- 
putsd'caia.— LTodscldeor  detarmbiB  gen- 
■nllr. 

TfclMi  wnst  \m  £VfDpu«d  u  AAd  arMtrmOd  br 

AlUtmUOIL  (kr-bl-M'tiian).  a     The  hur- 

putta  In  laiutnueng,  bt  ■  p«naa  or  per- 
■oa  choHii  b7  Uw  parllH.  Thli  may  ba 
dom  bj  one  paraon.  but  It  ti  commoo  to 
cbooaa  more  than  ona.  Frequently  two  ira 
DDdiloatcd.  ooa  by  aach  mrty,  with  a  thlid, 
vbo  la  called  tba  vtiiptrt  (or,  In  Scotland. 
■ometlnie*  the  atmtman),  and  who  li  eallad 
on  ^Ja  decide  In  eaaa  of  the  i  irimary  arbitrator! 
dUTering.  In  lucb  a  cue  tbe  nmplre  rati 
be  agncd  npon  aHhor  by  tha  partlaa  them- 
MlTea.oTbyttaaarbllniton.wlKn  ttae]rli*Te 


bitraton  li  called  ai 


Tha  detennlnation 


Irntim  tend,  a  bond  by  which  a  party  to  a 

artltraton.  —ArbUrattim  iif  tadavgi.  an 

"-n  by  which  the  cohwict  of  one 

li  eaoTerted  tnto  that  of  another 


B,tortl 

met  or 
ara  preferable. 
Albttiitor  Otl^-MI-trk  n.  1.  A  perwn 
cboeeo  by  parUaa  who  tiara  a  coutroieny. 
to  delenntaa  their  diffarenoea,  or  one  of  two 
or  mote  pertona  choaen  for  that  nnrpoaa.— 
t.  One  who  hai  the  power  ol  deciding  or 
pnacrfblng  without  cnntml :  an  abtnlute 
gOTtntor.  present. 


J  (»rTil-trt(-rllu),  B. 

who  arMCntw  or  Jndgea 

-  it  (Ir-bltrre-nient),  n. 


h.  aUn;      £h,  8c  k 
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Arbor  (tr'bar).  n.  [L.,  a  tree,  and  hence  a 
maltha  wooden  bar.fto.1  1.  In  but  a  tree. aa 
diatlugalahed  from  a  ehnib.  that  1>,  a  woody 
perennial  plant  baring  a  dlitlnct  bole  or 
tnuik  from  which  the  maiii  biancbea  grox. 
Undity.-t.  InnwcA.  the  phnclpal  iplnillo 
oraibDlaniachlDe.cnlninanlcaUngrnDltaii 
to  the  other  morlna  parte.- ..irSor  Dvana, 
or  tree  of  illrer  (that  metal  having  been 
called  Diana  by  tbe  alchemiati),  a  beandful 
arboreacent  pr«clpltate,  produced  by  illrer 
In  mercury.  Other  (Imllat  preclplUtel  are 
formed  by  other  meUIa. 

Arbor,  n.    Same  aa  Arioaj 

ArbontrT  t  ( ir'bo-ra-rl ).  i 

ArbOTKtOT*  Ovlw-rit-tr), «.  Onewhoplaata 

ArbOT«A>^    8oe AUBOawca 

Arborad  (irlH>rdi  a.     Fumlihed  with  an 

ArboTMU,  llDoiMa  ni^btfrtui.  ii-bB'r«- 
alL  a.  [L.  arbortvM,  from  ar6or.  a  tree.] 
1.  Pertaining  or  belohgliig  to  Ireei;  llrlng 
on  or  among  treeai  fnauenUng  wooda  — 
1  Harlng  tha  form,  conautatlon.  and  hablta 
of  a  tTMi  hariDg  more  or  leu  the  cbiraeUr 

(Sr-borH(a'eru),  n,  [L  arftor- 
.Htgrowboa  tne.l  1.  The  atate  of  being 
imcent. — t  Sometblng  harlng  the  llgura 

a  or  cryitalllEatloae,  ot  gnnpe  of  ciye- 
In  thai  form. 

~  (arborea'ant).  a.    [L.  arivr- 

Beeemblliia  a  tree ;  ipeotflcaUy.  in  bot.  par- 
taking of  the  DBtote  and  habltiof  i  tree: 
pooflulng  urtalnqnalltlaiof  a  tree  though 
wanting  othen;  dendritic. 
IrbOTrtt  (UrToMlJ.n.  1.  [Bee  neit  article.  1 
Aplace  planted  with  treaa ;  an  arboretum. 
"nilcli'Womi  ar4or«rr.'  Miiton.~i.  [Poa- 
albly  from  It.  artorattD,  a  little  tree.)    A 


AAnaoalkr  Ou-buBicA-]^),  a.  [FromLa*^ 
butcula.  Sea  preceding  article.]  Keaambliog 
a  ahrub;  haling  the  Ikate  ot  imall  trei  a 

ArbtUtlT*  <lr-buafiT),  a.  [L  arbuUiaa. 
from  arfrutttim,  a  plantation.]  Containing 
oopiea  of  ti*u  or  abnilia;  corered  wlul 


cultiraled  for  aclestlflc  or  educational  pur- 

j£>uical4  (Ir-bor'lk-Bl),  a.    BeUtlng  to 

ArbonctlltnTal  (ltr-borl-knrtar.al),  a.  Be- 

iarTMvri.knl-tflr).  B.    [Lor- 

d  mltum.  cultlration.    See 

]  ThBCUlHTatlonof  trees;  the  art 

ArtMIlCtanilllt   (lrl»-rl.knl"tOr-lil),  n. 

One  who  piactlK*  arborlcoltllTB. 
ArboiUoim  (Ir-boi'i-form).  a.    [L.  ortor,  a 

tiM.  and  /orma,  lorm.]    Baring  the  farm 

AlbOItitf  nir^or-lit),  n.  One  who  makea 
treei  hli  etndy.  or  who  la  rened  In  the 

icnowledge  of  treea.  'Our  cunning  arborvfi.' 

ArbOTlfftUon(itrn»r-li-a"ihon).n.  A  growth 
or  appearance  reiambllng  tbe  flgnie  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  ai  iD  mlaetsla  or  foaaila 

Arbortwd  (»rT)or-lid),  o.  HaTing  a  tree-Ilka 
appearance.  '  An  arvrriad  or  moaa  agate- 
WrighL 

Arborona  (Ir^or-ui).  a.  HaTtngtheappear- 

ahady  arborout  roofa'    MitUm, 
Arbor-Wt* (IrTior-rl'l*), n.  (L,,  tbe  treaol 
life]    1,  In  tot.  a  coDimoo  name  ot  the  epe- 
clee  ot  Thuja,  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Contferm    TAyia  oendenl 


, the  medullary  BObataoceor  the  brain 

when  Uie  cerebellum  la  cut  Tertleally. 
ArbooT,  Arbor  (ti'btr),  n.  [KlUier 
O.K  Aertwn.  a  place  tor  tba  cDltlratl 
hertt  or  planta.  or  another  form  of  Sari 
A  Beat  la  the  open  air  iheltered  by  treea.  the 
branches  of  which  are  trained  lO  aa  to  form 
a  roof,  or  by  climbing  pUnta  growing  on 
treee  or  a  frame  ol  lattice-work;  1  bower. 
'A  nnacIoBear6or.'    Sir  P.  Sidnti/. 

(afbdrd),  a.    Fnmlihed  with  an 


batfaa).  a.  Pertaining  to 
tne  arnuiUB  or  itrawbarry-tree. 
Arbntnl  (Ir'ba-tuiX  n.  [1,.  the  itraw- 
berty-tree,]  4  genui  of  oTergrean  abruba. 
nat.  order  Erfcaoea.  chatacleriied  bf  11a 
trait  being  a  berry.  eontalDlDg  many  aeedi. 
The  bright  red  or  yellow  benle^  aomewhat 
like  the  itiawbeiTy.  have  an  unpleaianc 
Uite  and  narcotic  propertlei.  TheCorelcant 
.   .1. —      ■--tut«f  tTiuito 


the  angular 
rci  are  eucb 


graee  and  parte  of  a  degree. — SimUar 

part   or  parte  of   their  retpectlve  v 
circlet.— i  In  oroA.  an  arch.    [Eare.] 


I  amA.  a  French  term 
aometlmei  employed  by  EngUih  writen  for 

ATM  («nia).  ti  p..  a  boi,  drawer,  or  coflln.  J 
L  In  the  eorlif  ajkureji.  (a)  a  cheit  tor  receiv- 
ing pecuniary  oOuinga.  <ft)  A  boi  or  cai- 
qoet  in  which  the  eDcbariat  wai  carried— 
1.  A  genu  of  lamelllbTaucbiate  inollaBca. 
the  ^rpe  ol  the  family  Arada ;  tbe  ark- 

AroadM  (kr^ia-dtk  n.  pi.  Tbe  ark-ataalla,  a 
family  of  Umalllbranchlale  moUnaet.  tee- 
tlon  Aalphonlda.  having  the  abell  saalnlve, 
Uie  binge  long,  with  many  comb-Uke  equal 
teeth.  They  burrow  In  aaod  near  the  coaat. 
or  are  attached  to  rodu.  itonea,  Aa.  Their 
dliRlbuIiao  ia  world-wide,  their  Bnt  ap- 
pearance being  in  the  Lower  Bllnrlan  rocka. 
Area  la  the  typkal  genua  of  the  family. 

Ar<mde (ir-kld'y.n.  [Fr.frouL.Lareala. 
and  that  tiom  L.  araa,  an  arch]  1.  Fro- 
perly,  a  lerlea  of  arctaea  aupported  ou  plera 
orplllara:  used  generally ei  the  icreen  and 
root  lupport  of  an  ambubitory  or  walk,  but 


coounonly  applied  aa  an 
ing  to  a  wail,  ai  in  the  t 
arched  opening 
vault.    [Rare.l- 


ental  di 


r:ni . 


WBlTlEare.l 
,.,  ^  ..  lane  or  paua« 
lingahopaoratalta.andi 

{law;  ai,  the  Burllogl 
her  Arcade. 
ATC»dad(ir-kHd'ed), 

1  nir-kfi'dl  an),  «. 


rithai 


habitant  of 

ling  to  Anradla,  a 

Arcuu  t  (»r-k*n^,«. 

aecret    'Tbeoreant 

Brrt*l»V 
Arounun  (U-kAo'umX  n.  pL  AremnA  Otr- 


[Lansanm]   Hidde 
part  of  divine  wladon 


i.  Ft.  Ion;      ag,  iliw;      tB.  (torn  th.  tAln; 


"."if; 


b,anue.— SaeKiX. 
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kAn'a).  [L.,  from  areantis,  closed,  secret, 
from  arceo,  to  keep  in.  ]  1.  A  secret;  a  mys- 
tery :  generally  used  in  the  plnral ;  as,  the 
areana  of  nature.  '  Inquiries  into  the  ar^ 
eana  of  the  Godhead.'  Warhurton.—i.  tn 
old  med.  a  secret  remedy  reputed  to  be  very 
efficacious.— 3.  In  old  chem.  the  secret  virtue 
ot  anything. 

Arobontant  ()Lrk-bd-tlUi).  n.  (Ft.  arc-bou- 
tant-arc, an  arch,  and  O.Fr.  houtant,  ppr. 
of  houter,  to  prop.]  In  arch,  an  arch-formed 
buttress.    See  f LTlNO-BirTTRSSB. 

Arch  (ttrch),  n.  [Fr.  arehe,  L.  L.  archiOf  from 
L.  arcus,  a  bow,  an  arch,  an  arc]  1.  In 
geom.  any  part  of  Uie  circumference  of  a 
circle  or  other  curve;  an  arc.  See  ARC,  L— 
2.  In  arch,  a  structure  composed  of  separate 
inelastic  bodies,  having  the  shape  of  trun- 
cated wedges,  arranged  on  a  curved  line,  so 
as  to  retain  their  position  by  mutual  pres- 
sure. Arches  are  usually  constructed  of 
stones  or  of  bricks.  The  separate  stones 
which  compose  the  arch  are  called  vouaoin 
or  arch-itones;  the  extreme  or  lowest  vous- 
Boirs  are  termed  springers,  and  the  upper- 
most or  central  one  is  called  the  keystone. 
The  under  or  concave  side  of  the  voussoirs 


JL^ 


Extradosed  Arch. 

a.  Abutments.  *',  Impoct. 

V,  Voussoirs  or  arch*stones. 
S,  Springers.  /m.  Intrados. 


J,  Piers. 
I  Keystone. 
Ex.  Eztrmdos. 


is  called  the  intrados,  and  the  upper  or 
convex  side  the  extrados  of  the  arch.  When 
the  curves  of  the  intrados  and  extrados  are 
concentric  or  parallel,  the  arch  is  said  to  be 
extradosed  The  supports  which  afford 
resting  and  resisting  points  to  the  arch  are 
called  piers  aoid  abutments.  The  upper  part 
of  the  pier  or  abutment  where  the  arch 
rests— technically  where  it  sprinss  from— is 
the  impost  The  span  of  an  arcn  is  in  cir- 
cular arches  the  length  of  its  chord,  and 
ffenerally  the  width  between  the  points  of 
its  opposite  imposts  whence  it  springs.  The 
rise  of  an  arch  is  the  height  of  the  nighest 
point  of  its  intrados  above  the  line  of  the 


SepnentaL 


Semicircular. 


impost;  this  point  is  sometimes  called  the 
under  side  qfthe  crown,  the  highest  point 
of  the  extrados  being  the  eroten.  Arches 
are  designated  in  two  ways:  first,  tn  a  gen- 
eral manner,  according  to  their  propertios. 


CycloidaL 


EUipticai. 


their  uses,  their  position  in  a  building,  or 
their  exclusive  employment  in  a  particular 
style  of  architecture.  Thus,  there  are  arches 
of  equilibration,  equipollent  arches,  arches 
of  discharge,  askew  and  reversed  arches. 


ing  to  Uie  curve  the  intrados  assumes,  when 
that  curve  is  the  section  of  any  of  the  geo- 
metrical solids,  as  segmental,  semicircmar. 


Lancet. 


Horse-sho«. 


and  Roman,  pointed,  and  Saracenic  arches. 
Second,  they  are  named  specifically,  accord- 


Oifce. 


Equilateral. 


cycloidal,  elliptical,  parabolical,  hyperboli- 
cal, or  catenarian  arches;  or  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  whole  contour  of  the  curve 
to  some  familiar  object,  as  lancet  arch  and 
horse-shoe  arch;  or  from  the  method  used  in 
describing  the  curve,  as  equilateral,  three- 
centred,  four-centred,  ostee,  and  the  like. 
When  any  arch  has  one  of  its  imposts  higher 
than  the  other  it  is  said  to  be  rampant— 
Foil  areAe«,arches  whose  outlines  are  curved 
into  a  series  of  subordinate  arches  called 
/oUs,  the  points  of  which  are  termed  cusps. 
A  numeral  is  usuallv  employed  to  designate 
the  number  of  foils,  as  a  trefoU  arch,  a 
cinque/oil  arch,  &c^—S.  Any  place  covered 
with  an  arch;  as,  to  pass  into  the  arch  of  a 
bridge.— 4.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an 
arch;  as,  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  flowery  arc/t.      Milton. 

6.  In  mining,  a  piece  of  ground  left  un- 
worked  near  a  shaft— 7Vittm|)Aa2  arcA.  in 
Bmn.  a%\tin.  originally  a  simple  arch  fes- 
tooned ana  otherwise  decorated,  erected 
generally  at  the  entrance  of  a  city,  though 
sometimes  in  the  street,  under  wtdch  a  vic- 
torious genend  and  army  passed  in  triumph. 
At  a  later  period  the  mumphal  arch  was 
a  richly  sculptured,  massive,  and  perman- 
ent structure,  having  an  archwi^  passing 
through  it,  with  generally  a  smaller  arch  on 
eitiier  side.  The  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  an  arch,  generally  of  wood  decorated 
with  flowers,  erected  on  occasion  of  some 
public  rejoicing,  ^. 

Arch  (&rcnX  v.t.  1.  To  cover  or  qMm  with 
an  arch;  as,  to  arch  a  gate. 

The  proud  river  ...  is  arched  over  with  a  curious 
pile  of  stones.  Howell. 

2.  To  curve  or  form  into  the  shape  of  an 
arch ;  as,  the  horse  arches  his  neck.    '  Fine 
devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling.' 
Bacon. 
Arch  O^h),  v.i.  To  make  an  arch  or  arches. 

The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave  or  arch  beneath  the  sand.     Po^. 

Alth.  (iroh),  a.  [Q.  D.  Sw.  Dan.  arg,  crafty, 
roguish;  Icel.  argr,  A.  Sax.  earg,  faint- 
hearted. See  Arrant.]  Cunning;  sly; 
shrewd;  waggish;  mischievous  for  eport; 
roguish.    '  So  arch  a  leer.'    Tatler. 

He  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school 

Swi/f. 
Arch  (Mrchi  a.    [From  Or.  archi,  from  stem 
of  archi,  the  beginning,  first  place  or  power, 
archd,  to  be  first,  to  command,  to  rule.] 
Chief;  of  the  first  class;  principid. 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  deed  is  done, 
The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.     Shah. 

rrhis  word  is  principally  used  in  composi- 
tion as  the  flnt  part  of  many  compound 
words;  as,  areAbishop,  arcA-priest,  Ac] 
Aroht  (Urch).  n.    [Or.  archos,  a  leader.   See 
Arch,  a.]    A  leader;  a  chiet 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-ni|^t  Shah. 

ArohnocidarlB  (}knc«-«-eid''a-ris).  n.  [Or. 
arehaios,  ancient,  and  kidaris,  a  turban.  ]  A 
genus  of  fossil  sea-urchins  or  Cidaris.  found 
in  the  coal-measures  and  Permian  strata, 
characterized  by  their  small  hexagonal 
plates  and  long  spines,  which  in  some  spe- 
cies are  smooth,  in  others  notched  and 
sharply  denticulated. 

ArdUBOgraphy  Oir-kd-og'ra-fi),  n.  [Or.  ar- 
ehaios, ancient,  and  graphd,  a  writing.]  A 
writing  or  treatise  on  antiquity. 

Archaologlaii  (&t^d-o-16^ji-anX  n.  An  ar- 
chnologist. 

Arohaoloflcal.  Archaologlo  Qis^i-o-Xoy*- 
ik-al,)ii^^lorikXa.  PerfiUning  to  arche- 
ology; as,  archoBdogioal  researches. 

Aroh»OlOKltt(irk$-ol'o-JUt),n.  One  skilled 
in  arch»oiogy. 

Aroh»0l08y0ir-k«-oro-ji),n.  [Qt.  arehaios, 
ancient,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
of  antiquities,  especially  prehistoric  antiqui- 
ties; that  science  or  branch  of  knowledge 
which  investigates  the  history  of  nations 
and  peoples  by  means  of  the  remains,  archi- 


tectural, implemental.  or  the  like,  which 
belong  to  the  earlier  epoch  of  their  wdsi- 
ence.—Archceology,  Antimiarianism.  Ar- 
chcBolooy,  in  its  strict  application,  treats  of 
prehistoric  matters,  and  is  thus  allied  to 
geology;  antiquarianism  deals  more  parti- 
cularlvwith  subjects  within  the  period  em- 
braced by  history.  Archaeology  interprets 
without  we  aid  of  written  record  or  trust- 
worthy tradition;  antiquarianism  avails 
itself  of  both. 

ArchSBOptoyx  ()ir-ke-op't6r-iks).  n.  [Or. 
arehaios,  ancient,  and  pteryz,  wing.]  A 
unique  fossil  bird  from  the  oolitic  lime- 
stone of  Solenhofen,  of  the  size  of  a  rook, 
and  differing  from  all  known  birds  in  having 
two  free  claws  representing  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  projecting  from  the  wing,  and 
about  twenty  tail  vertebne  free  and  pro- 
longed as  in  mammals. 

Arcnans  (ttr-kd'us),  n.  [L.L.  arehcBtts,  from 
Or.  archi,  b^:inning.  ]  A  term  used  especial]  v 
by  Paracelsus  and  van  Helmont,  and  signi- 
fving  the  vital  principle  which  presides  over 
the  growth  and  continuation  of  uving  beings; 
the  principle  or  power  which  presides  over 
every  particle  of  organized  bodies,  and  to 
which  it  ffives  form;  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple exisong  in  the  seed  prior  to  fecunda- 
tion. 

Archaic,  Arohalcal  (&i^k&'ik,  &r-k&'ik-al). 
a.  [Or.  archaikos,  old-fashioned,  from  ar- 
ehaios, ancient]  Characterized  by  archa- 
ism; obsolete;  antiquated. 

A  person  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  certain  portions 
of  Massachusetts  will  not  fail  to  recofifnize.  in  ordinary 
discourse,  many  words  now  noted  in  English  vocabu- 
laries as  archaic,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  in 
common  use  about  the  time  of  the  Kin?  Jamestransla- 
tion  of  the  Bible.  Shakspere  stands  less  in  need  of 
a  glossary  to  most  New  Englanders  than  to  many  a 
native  of  the  old  country.  y.  R.  Lowell. 

ArchaiolOgy  Oir-ki-oro-Ji).  n.  Sameasilr- 
chofology. 

Archaism  (ftrldUizmX  n.  [Fr.  archaisme, 
from  Or.  arehaios,  ancient,  from  archi, 
beginning.  ]  1.  An  ancient  pr  obsolete  word, 
expression,  or  idiom.— 2.  Antiquity  of  style 
or  use;  obsoleteness.    [Rare.] 

A  select  vocabulary  corresponding  (in  point  of  af^ 
chairm  and  remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  our 
Scriptural  vocabulary.  ZV  Quincey. 

Archall  (Arlud),  n.  Same  as  Archil  (which 
see}. 

Archangel  OLrk-&n'Jel).  n.  1.  An  angel  of  the 
highest  order;  an  angel  occupving  the  eighth 
rank  in  the  celestiu  hierarchy.— 2.  A  name 
common  to  plants  of  the  genus  Lamium;  also 
applied  to  Archangeliea  officinalis. 

Archangelio  C&rk-an-Jerik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taininffto archangels.  *Arehangelie  pompfL' 
E.  B.  Browning. 

ArchansellcaO^k-an-Jel'i-ka),  n.  A  genus  of 
umbelliferous  plants.  A.  omeinalis  is  pun- 
gent and  agreeably  aromatic,  and  the  can- 
died stalks  are  stomachic.  It  is  chieflv  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  The  seeds  and 
leaves  are  employed  by  country  people  as 
medicines  from  their  supposed  virtues  as 
stimulants  and  tonics. 

Archapostate  (Urch-a-pos't&t).  n.  A  chief 
apostate. 

Ardiapostle  (Urch-a-pos'l),  n.  A  chief 
apostle. 

Archarcfaitect  (liroh-l&ild-tektX  n.  The  su- 
preme architect 

111  ne'er  believe  that  the  Areharthiteci 

With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 

Only  for  show.  Sylvester,  Dm  Barttu. 

Arch-band  (ttrch^bandX  n.  A  name  given  by 
tradesmen  to  that  portion  of  an  arch  or  rib 
seen  below  the  general  surface  of  vaulting. 

ArChhlBhop  (llrch-bish'up),  n.  A  chief 
bishop;  a  church  dignitary  ox  the  first  class; 
a  metropolitan  bishop  who  superintends  the 
conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in  his  pro- 
vince, and  also  exercises  episcopal  authority 
in  his  own  diocese.  There  are  in  England 
two  archbishops— the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  the  former 
is  primate  of  all  England  and  metropolitan, 
and  has  precedence  over  all  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Church;  the  latter  is  primate  of 
England,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

Archblidiopric  (Urch-bish'up-rikl  n.  The 
Jurisdiction  or  place  of  an  archbtkhop;  the 
province  over  which  an  archbishop  exercises 
authority.  There  are  in  England  two  arch- 
bishoprics-Canterbury and  York— called 
the  Archiepiscopal  Sees;  the  former  is  the 
metropolitan  see  of  all  England. 

Ardl-board(&rch'b6rd).  tk  In  ship-building, 
a  plank  placed  along  a  ship's  stem,  and 
immediately  under  the  knuckles  of  the 


's' 


Pate.  fUr,  fat,  f»Il;       md.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  m5ve;       t6be.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abvne;     y.  Sc.  tey. 


ARGHBOTCHZR 


ptAlm  or  pTAyir-'  Bp.  Corb4t 
irtM-yalc^  (Irchtiilk),  n.  A 
brick  emplayad  In  buudlag  u 


Kh'irln.     A  chief 

'ArMmUhtT  ol  ■ 

p.  Cor64L    [IranluLI 

~'  ~.    A  wflilg«-ihap«d 

._  ... .     ig  »rthB«. 

ArdAattoTtUch-butltr},  n.  A  clilel  batler: 
lurmerl  J,  uioinc«rofthgold  Otnniui  Ktnplre 
who  pntMiled  tba  cap  lo  the  smpurar  on 
iolmnn  occMloni.  The  olSca  bslinigad  to 
(ha  Kbu  of  Bohnnli. 
Altil-bStrWi  OTCh-buftra),  n.  In  arcA. 
■  IMiis-buUnH  (which  Htl 
ArebehmintMiUii  (Irch-cUm'btrUnV  n. 
A  chief  chmmbaUln ;  tonotrtj.  an  olDctr 


UId  In  England.    Tbll  ol 


the  Hcrelarie*  of  Oie  court.     Under  the 

■nd  Italy  belonged  toUisni,  three  irch- 
chaocetlon  were  appointed;  and  thli  luiti- 

lonaerlr  la  Oermanr.  who  were  tb*  Arch- 
blihopa  of  Uenti,  of  Colojcne,  and  of  Trerea. 
Arduauntsr  Olrch-chant'Cr).  n.    The  chief 


JfiUon. 

Andteoimtfltnh.kauntO.  n.  A  chief  count;  a 
tide  roRMrlT  gIreD  to  tb«  CoDOt  of  FUaden 

Arelidiplfar  (trcWai/l'rArt,  n.  \AtA. 
chief,  and  L.  daptfer,  a  food-bearflr,  from 
dapi,  meat  or  a  teaat,  and  /m,  to  carrr.  ] 

to  eanr  tbe  firtt  dlah  of  meat  to  table  on 
hocaeback, 

AnIldaftOan  (Wch-dSloi),  n.  Id  England, 
an  eceleiiaatica]  dlvnltarTp  nut  Ln  rank 
below  a  blibop.  who  baa  luriidlction  either 
oTBt  a  part  of  or  over  the  whole  dlocea*. 
Ha  la  nanallj  appointed  ttr  the  biihop.  and 
hai  an  ■ntbontjr  orlgJniUj  derlned  from 
the  Uabop,  bnt  now  Independent  of  him. 

ArtbdmcoOAtt  (irch-dl'kn-kl),  n.  The 
dUtilct  O'er  wuch  as  archdeacon  baa 
Jurladlctlon;  an  archdeaoonrr. 

JuthAMi oonry (arch-dykarli, n.  The oBlDe, 
Inrtadlctlon,  or  naldence  of  an  anhdeacon. 
In  Enaland  cretT  dloccvi  la  diUded  Into 
arcbdeaconrtea^  and  each  archdeaconry  Into 
rural   deanerieai   and  each   deanarr  Into 

UOlidSMgUlllp  (trch-dSlin-ihlpX  •>.    The 
oBkc*  of  an  arcb^eKOo. 
'     '  '     '       IT  (arcb-dfr<lD'<r),  n.     A  chief 


(arch.dl'o4atX  n-    Thedloceee 

JS^lmmn.     AchlefdnJd, 

or  pontlfl  at  the  anclsDl  drolda 
ArdUhlCBl(arch-dlUL'al},a.   Pertaining  to  an 


mwrof 


L   Thowlleof 
the  relcnlng 


M  OTcb-dQcb'i 

an  archduke;  a  prlncpia 

Anbdndgr  (mh.dach'i).  >L~The  (errll 
or  rank  c4an  ansbduke  or  archducheia. 
'  *  *  "n  nUTh.(IIUO.  n.  A  prince  bell 
■--  -'— '-g  lamlllat  ol  Anitrii 


in  (Irch.dOk'diiniJ.  «.  Thetcr. 

ritorr  or  dlsnltf  of  an  archdoke  or  arcb- 

dacbaaii  archdnchi. 
AnbMll  (ir-M'al).  a.    1.  Pertaiolng  (o  the 


oncAeal  Meaa.— X. ' 

Ldrekfol  dtaealea 

(tr-U-bTD-ali), 


a  term  appuiBd  to  an  or- 
..  J  of  which  are  bowed  alike 

march.  Called  wllo  Art^y.— 

Anl^d  dwM*,  haTlDg  two  arcbeaor  bend* 


Ar(lllMlla«rB,l  n.  An  arohdeacon.  Chauetr. 

Arolmonitiiii,  ArclMfone  <«r-ke«a'nt- 
uni,  lr^e.gaF}.  n.  [Or  qkjU,  bevlanlnc, 
uid  fOfWf.  oDibrlDg.j  The  pliUllldtum  or 
female  organ  of  cryptoguolc  planta,  ba'lng 
tbe  utae  function  aa  the  platll  In  the  flower- 
Ingplanta  It bacellulariac.  contalnlngat 
the  bottom  aceU,analogoua  to  theembrro- 
■ac  of  ptaBDogamoui  plauta.  which  <■  im- 

Cnialsd  bj  tbe  ipermatoiooldL  From 
anM-tertllliatlon  the  plant  It  produced. 
AroluconT  (U-keg'o-oIX  •>-  [See  arohi- 
OONIUH.)  The  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  life; 
tpecLBcaJl},  the  iloctrlae  of  (panlaoeoua 


Arahaconnraa  Oti^HA-w"iui),  ».    [Or. 

arcUgat,  prlmeTil,  and  taunn,  *  Iliartl.] 

Ing  a  near  alUaace  to  Uie  proteui.  le'pldo- 
■Iren,  and  other  peraDnlbranebUte  rEptUea 

Arohiow'lllr-lS'o-Jl),  n,  [Or.  arcW,  be- 
ginning, Bnt  principle,  and  lofjof.dlacourafl.  ] 
The  acience  ol,  or  a  treatlle  on  Ont  prlncl- 
plea 

(in[*-ml).n.  A 


Imperfect 
metala  Into  tbe  more  perfect 
ArahanaephKla  rir-ken-iera-la),  n.  pt.  (Sr, 
arcA^,rale,domlnlon,  and  «n^fFnale«,  brain.] 
niahigheatDf  the  prliDarjiiub-clauEa  iDto 
which  Owen  haa  iiibdlilded  the  raammala 
In  aeoordaDce  with  the  itmctuie  of  the 
brain,  dlaUngulibed  b;  the  enormoua  Teill- 
cal  and  posterior  daTelopraent  of  tbe  cere- 

completsl;  oierlapplng  the  tatter  aa  well  at 


ol'O'llXn.  SameaaJrcft- 
.     irr.a 


larr  of  manktni 
Arcneolosr  (1^ 
Aroher  (irch'er 


;  one  who  It  akUled  In  the  nae  at 
khd  arrow;  a  bgwman.  — 2.  The 

(Irch'er-eaX  n   A  female  archer. 

'  Htie.tb  ETetore,  glorlouiarcAenu  of  heaTeo. ' 

AnillW-flAl (arch'erflah), n.   A  Dacna ^ren 
lo  the  Tiaalit  jaculaUir,  a  acalr-floiMd, 


about  II  lacbe*  long. 


aoantbopterrglan  fli 
Inhabiting  the  leaa 
the  facuit;  of  •booting  drop*  of  water  to  the 
dlitancB  rtf  3  or  4  feet,  with  lore  aim,  at  In- 
aacla,  thereby  cauaing  theio  to  fall  Into  the 
water,  »ben  It  aaliea  and  devoura  them. 
The  Bott.  and  eren  the  iplay  portloB  of 
their  doraal  Hat,  are  ao  coveted  with  aoalea 
aa  lo  be  kcarrrely  dlitlnguiahable  from  the 
_.-.  -•  ■'- ,ir  tMdj.  Called  alto  Carttr-jlt*. 
■■     1.  The  UM  of  the 


ArelMiy  (itrch'i 


i;  theartof  ihooting  wilbabovand 
-a  Areheti  collectively. 


3.  In  oU  law.  a  tenlce  of  keeping  a  buwfor 
the  lord'!  tue.  In  the  defence  of  hit  caatte. 

LiTliM  Oonit,  Oonit  of  Arebei,  i    The 

chief  and  moat  ancient  conalatory  court,  be- 
longing  to  tba  arcbblihoprlc  of  CanterbtirT. 
forth  a  debating  of  iplritnal  cauaea,  and  held 


li  Bim  (da  aTcvinu\  where  It  wal  fumierly 
held.  11ieJuri«]|ction  of  thia  court  eitendi 
over  the  pTDvince  of  Cantarbun'.  Tlie  chief 
Judge  !•  called  tbe  dmna^areW 
Arall«tn>*l  (lU^S-tlP-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  arcbelype;  conatltutlDC  a  model 


le  orcAefj^f  mlncL' 


ArelMtvp*  (irlii-tlp),  n.  [Or.  archtiupua— 
ttrcAt,  beglnnlBg,  and  lypot.  form.]     1.  A 

model  or  SraKo™;  the  original— 

model  after  which  &  tb'—  '-  - 
which  it  u 


a  thing  ii  made,  or  t 


i.  In  rwinitijr.  the  atandard  weight  b] 
that  Ideal    orlgliial'  or  fundament 


AnHatrpo-ikslabm  (ar^i-tlp-ikel'S-ton), 


at  modification 

of  ftoM  inimahi,  together  wl 


itypa;  archetypal. 

Arcbmi* Olr-ke^i).  n.     Same  uArcnmt. 

ATClllAt«T(»-kI'a-t4r),  n.  [Or.nriAu,  chief, 
and  ialitf,  phytlclan.]  Cblef  phydclan;  a 
term  applied  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
to  the  nrtt  Drtx>dr  phjiiclanof  prlDCea,and 
to  tbe  firtl  pbyalclan  of  aeme  dtlet;  apecl- 
Bcallj,  in  Kuatia,  tbe  Bnt  imperial  phy- 


tainlng  U 


(itTJ-dI-afc"on-al).  a.  rer- 
an archdeacon;  aa,  an  arcAiifia- 
..  .jI  tiBllatlon. 

ArcUepUoopKcy  (wm-s-plcku-pa-ai}.  n. 
The  Itate  or  dignity  of  an  archbiihop. 

ArcbKpiWOIttl  (und-iplt^e  pal).  ».  Be- 
longing to  Bu  archblabop ;  aa,  Cantarbury  it 
an  areniepitcopat  aee. 

ArchleplicoMllty  funcl.e.purkA-nai-l.tl), 
n  The  dignity  or  atate  of  an  archbiahop; 
archlepltoopacy,     FutUr. 

Ar<±lBplscointa(irkl-e-pl>^a-pitVn.  The 
oince  or  JurtBdictlon  of  an  arcbblihap;  an 
archbiaboprlc. 

AroMarar  (ar-hFerl),  n.  [Rua.  artA>err<i. 
Or.  aniAiemii,  a  higb-prteat,  from  preBi 
BTcAi,  anA.  and  Attreuj,  a  prietl.1  A  col- 
lective term  for  tbe  higher  order  of  eccletl- 
attlca  In  the  Greek  Church  In  Rnaila,  In' 
clDdlng  metropol  leant,  arcbblthopa,  and 
biahopa     l-ialierlon. 

Anail«r»plwrKiir-klg'tattr).n,  ror.ore*o». 
chief,  and  ffraptta,  to  write.]  A  chief  lecre- 

^SilOtrWl.n,  IFr.  wwilta,tora»*l-afMr 
Jlucellaf  or  OrtoeUaW,  who  about  laooflrtl 
employed  tbe  lichen  lor  dyeing  purpoiet  1 

matter  obtained  from'  certain  Ilcben*.  eipe- 


-hkl..rclUllit.l.tJ~d.  [^j^™^„ju„ 
perlabableneH  of  iU  beauty.  They  employ 
It  to  give  a  lilootn  to  other  coloura.  aa  pinka. 
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blDu,  and  bUcki,  tant  thli  blDOm  uon  ds- 
ixn  Arcbllla Died  rorcolonrliig the ipMta 
of  Ihumometen,  and  alio  b;  cbemliU  u  a 
lest  for  datoctfns  the  pToencB  ol  u  add.  | 
WllU«o  ■!«>  OrcAol.  OreMl,  Ac 
*imM1iu.|iI..i  JUr-M.liVM-Mi.  a.  Psrteln-  | 
Loff  (0  ArohilachD^  Uie  Greek  poet.  Id  inc. 
ptot.  the  term  ia  iieed  to  denote  the  (our 
metrloal  combinstloiu  which  be  InTented. 
There  are  three  dutylic  Anhllochlui  dli- 
Uchi  and  one  Iambic  ArcUlochiuidliUch. 
Anwowe  (»r*h'l-loii),  ii.  [D,  htr.  igiin, 
and  geloo.  >not  or  >hare  of  expenditure  lit 
BD  Inn,     Comp.   8c.  Iiiinntr.]    The  ntnm 

or  taTem  Bomelimei  teclumi  hinuelf  bound 
tn  hnnoDT  lo  make  to  the  campany.  Wben 
he  calli  tor  hli  bottle  he  li  i^  to  glre  hii 
anhOoae   AliawritEenJreAilagA.  [Scotch.] 


ich  ol  ita  welcht  aa 
>f  the  watarTt  dla- 


AnhUute  (Uchi-iit),  n 

aw.htfW(pna  (U- 

ki-ini'siu),n.The 
high-inleit  of  the 
Fenian  Uagi,  or 


vn 


Ruperlntend- 

of  many  ab- 


otaLBuU.  Theabbotueneralol  the  United 
Oreeki  In  Poland.  OallcU,  Tnm>;lvania, 
Hungary,  and  Venice  aim  bear  the  title. 
ArcUiiudMn  QU^-nii-d«"an).  D.  Pertain- 
log  lo  Archlmedea,  or  lo  the  acre*  inrenied 
by  Mm  —Atehinudam  pnpelUr,  a  propel- 
ler  conilatlDg  of  a  eonUnuoiu  aplnl  vane  on 
a  hoUov  core  running  lengthwlia  of  tlie 
renel  It  la  an  aiupllflcatlon  and  eitenalon 
of  the  acnw.—Aivhimedtan  terete,  an  In- 


and  leHSn,  a ' 
in  Che  art  of: 

ircbllecture.  _.  __ 

fonu  plana  and  dealeiii 
auperlntend  the  artlScen  empl 

iiniitri.nf  ■fonnerormaker.  'i 

ir  of  Uieie  woea'    Shak. 

(ir-W-uk-tlTi  a.    Uaed  hi 

building:  pmpar  for  bujldln4[. 
AnhitMtoillc,  ATcMtaoUnUcftl  tttV-tek- 
lon"ik.  «rTrt-tek-ton"tk-al),  o.     IQr.  oreii- 
UkUn,  an  architect]     Pertaining   to   or 
akllled  In  architecture ;  eilncing  iklll  In 


dealgning  oi 

wiidoniT  Boyle.     'Geomet 
taefsnioal  art&ta.'    Sir  T.  Brnimt. 
Ar<±ltectonlO*  0'''^-tek-ton"lka),  n.    The 
•Mi-njv  nf  kn-hltectuic. 

(trU-tek-tAr),  n.     An  arcbl- 

(Irtd'tek-treaX  n.    A  female 

—jhltect     rotten.    [Bare.] 
iz<Ut«atlu«l(llr-k]-tsk'tfir-aD.(>.  Pertain 
'--  • "'-clore  "  "--  —  -'  —"-"—■ 


pnrpoKa  of  cItU  llfe^ 


linn  tor  the 
called  cica 

... lore  Ihnlted 

•enie.  the  princlplei  of  Bae  art  applied  to 
bnlldlnc;  that  branch  ol  the  flnearUvhlcb 
haa  (or  itiobject  the  production  of  edlBcei 
pteaaing  (o  a  caltlvited  and  arllitic  taile, 

Klifying  (ho  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  The 
ling  itylea  of  architecture  have  been 
chiractertied  a>  Egyptian,  Indian.  Oreek, 
Oothlcitc.  An  admliture  at  ttylei,  chiefly 
of  the  Claaalc  with  Oothlc,  gare  riae  In  the 
middle  agm  to  the  B;iantlne.  Eomaneaque, 

"™°"    '"     ■    ■    '    '     'tjle    wa! 


tloD  Of  Ita  eolnmna.  named  rapectlvely  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corlntblani  and  to  theia 
the  Bomant  added  the  Tuacin  and  Compo- 
tile.  Each  atyle  haa  •arloni  itagei,  Indica- 
tive generally  of  the  age  or  the  country  In 
which  eachmodlScadontook  itarlie.  Ibua 
the  Gothic  haa  been  divided  Inlo  the  Nor- 
man, the  Early  Eogllah,  Decorated,  Flam- 
boyant, &C. — jkUUary  architeetuf  '^       " 


of  bsildlnK 


m-JVow 


arc^iCeetvre,  the  ai 


■  cjliodar  In  the  form  oJ  a  netew.  Whei 
the  Bcrew  li  placed  lu  aa  Inclined  poiltlon 
ai  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  and  tbi 


the  iplnl;  but  thia  point  being  alwayi 
•hiftid  bleher  up  by  the  rerolutlan  of  the 
Borsw.  water  or  other  flnid  may  thoa  be 
raJaedtosUmltedhetelit.  Called  alio  K'ulo' 
,S«rw  and  Spiral  Pvmp.  —  Archimedean 
jaiiieipU.m  principle  ofAreMmelltt.  (a)  the 
principle  of  the  equlllbrlam  of  the  lever, 
namely.that  a  lanr  loaded  with  two  weight*, 
oniqipMlteildeaaf  thnfalcniDi,  ie  In  equi- 
librium when  the  welahta  an  lnTor«ly  pro- 
porUaaal  to  tlielength  of  the  anua  at  whoH 

enda  they  hang,  and  t^-■  "■ 

the  tnlenuB  Ol  the  le 


nte.  Or.  lat.  f«Ui 


itructnrei 
n.     IFr.  II  arclii- 
beam.]    In  arcA.  (a)  the  lower 
^dlatelyonl 


wlhS'm"' 


-'^'^i^^" 


nentalm 


tablature  conalKting  of  an  archltrmTe  a 
cornice  only,  the  frleie  being  omitted. 
ArcUTml  (ar-U'ia),  n.  pL    Archlvei. 

ATCUtbI  I>r0dy-al  or  krU-nl],  a.   Ferta 
Ing  to  aichlvea  or  recorda;  coutalned 

ArcIilTe  C*rTiIv).  n.     [LL.  oreftinim,  a  place 


gOTemment.]  1.  A  race 
lerved  in  evidence  of  •uu..,.u.u.,  m,^^, 
alwaya  In  plural  and  ilgnifylug  documentf 
or  rsconli  relating  (o  Uie  nghtJi,  prlvUeoea. 
cUlma,  treatlea,  CDnilttntlona,  Ac,  A  m 
tamllj,  cDiporatloo,  commonlty.  d^.  or 

renter.'  Hoaand.  —  i-\  The  chamber  or 
apartment  where  auch  documenla  are  kept 
Sym.  fieglaten,  record^  chronlclaa,  muni' 

ArchlTllt  <irUv-l>t  or  irIil-Tiat),  b.     The 

ATCSlTOlt  (ar^-vAlt),  n.  (Fr.  arekmiti. 
It.  arcAioolbi.]  The  architrave  or  ornamen- 
tal band  of  mouldlnga  on  the  face  of  anarch 
'  "  twlng  the  contour  ol  the  Intradoa — 
Unft  4^  a  briilgt,  the  curve  line  lormed 


quality  of 
_, >;GiuialDg; 

■  vagglahneaa.  '  Drynea  and 
arcmiBB  Ol  humour.'    r.  ITarlan. 

Arehon  (U'kon),  n.  [Or.  ardisn,  a  ruler] 
One  of  the  chief  niglitratea  of  Atheni  cboKn 
to  auperlntend  civil  and  retlgicuicuncema 
They  were  nine  hi  number;  the  flnl  waa 
properly  Uie  arcAAi,  or  aretifin  epdnymae; 
the  HCoDd  waa  called  archin  batUeiit,  or 
king  archon;  the  third  po^rnuircADi.  or  ien- 
erafof  the  forces.  The  otherali  were  called 
thermoOtelai,  or  l^alatorm. 

ATChOIuIllp  (Kr^oo'ihlp),  n.    The  ofBcB  of 

■     ■      tlo'l*r-kon'tlk),B.     £mI*i.  oneofa 
of  the  Valenllnlai        '      '   "  -    " 


d  hyG( 


lUtalwve 


4rai0Bti  (»r^onliX  n.  pt.  [Or. 
ruler,  from  sreM,  rule]  One  of 
gniup*  Into  which  ume  natun] 
claailfled  ■"■"""■'■.  Including  ni 
and  nmarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  all 
the  parta  ot  the  phyalcat  itrurture  are  aub- 
ordlnated  lo  the  puipoaea  of  the  head,  the 
fore-Umbe  being  removed  from  the  locomo- 

Tertlcal  and  poiterlor  development  of  the 
cerebral  over  the  cerebellar  Inbea :  for  the 
ntimharnf  rnuvolutians Of  the  brain;  and 
tlia  poaieulon  ol  a  ipiiHUial 


stpeclallj 
jLreh-MltOT  (Uch-paaftr), 

-phu 

^hlef  phlli 


aVnh-iihi  liMumhar  (krch-fl-loi'O-ferX 
chief  phi loaopher; 


Areh-pllIW  {Krch-pll'lSr 
principal  pillar;  the  chief 
id  foundation  of 


SSJ 


:Uer  paa- 

..iT).*.    A 
phUoaopher. 

inpport.    'Areh- 


L  chief 


rpre- 


Arch-pollUclMi  I 


i  Olrch-pol'l-tr'ihan),  b.    A 
;  politician;  a  great  politician. 

Arelt-pnlate  (^ch-prei'stx  »■    A  chief 

treh-Vnt^tyUa  (Irch-pres'blttr),  n,     A 

chief  preebvEer.    Aftiffe. 
Arab-pi«iii7Ml7  (llrch-prei'bM«r-ly   >i. 

The  hlgheit  degree  o(  presbytery;  preiby- 

toryai  claiming  lupreme  or  aovareign  power 

or  abaoluts  dominion.    [Rare.] 
^nk.^,^ary.  .      tl.lmmt  u.  i.»lf  .  toidiv 

power  uid  uicFlnteiulfDcv.  bbih  pvcr  Hocki  and 

Aroh-prieit  ftrch-prien,  B.  AchictmlBjt. 
'  Eccleiiutical  dlffalty,  which  Included  the 
artK-pnetle.'    Avtife.  ^    , 

Aicb-pninate  (arcTi-prFmll),  n      A  c»^f 


h-prtt^iat  (ilrch-prof'et).  " 
iphet;  a  great  prophet.     T.  W 
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kjrih  pmtmitnnt  (ircb-prof M-ttnt).  n.  a 
leading  or  eminent  ProtetUnt  '  These  «refc- 
yrelertanti  and  nuuter  mfntiitarii  of  Oer- 
raany.'    StapUtcn. 

Ardi-ralMl  (ircb-nl/elX  n.  A  chief  or  pio- 
minent  rebel    Milton. 

Aroll-MO  Orch-edO.  n.  The  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop.   I>rayton. 

Axth-ctOlie  (krch'sttaX  n.  A  stone  that 
forma  an  arch. 

Aroh-trmltor  Olrch-tr&'tdr),  fi.  Atranaoend- 
ent  traitor:  soroetimei  apjdied  speciflcally 
to  the  derU    HaktwiU. 

Areh-traasurer  (ilrch-tre^ikr-to).  n.  The 
neat  treasurer  of  the  German  Empire,  a 
dignity  formerly  claimed  by  the  Xleotor  of 
Hanover. 

Az^^tjrpe  (irch'tlpX  n.  An  archetype. 
CartwnghL 

Ar^-tiSfTmnt  (&roh-tI'rantX  n.  A  chief  ty- 
rant   Bp.  Hall. 

AreIi-7lllAln(Arch-riia&nXii.  A  desperate, 
oonilrmed  villain. 

Aa  mrtM'vMmm  keeps  him  company.    SMmJt. 

Areb-Tlllany  (ftrch-villan-i),  n.    Atrodoos 

vlllany.    Beau.  S  Ft. 
Artdiwaj  (irch'wiX  n.     An  entrance  or 

passage  under  an  arch. 
Ar(dl-irlft(ftrch-wif).n.  A  woman  of  strong 

masculine  character;  a  hardy  masculine 

womim  disposed  to  rule  her  husband. 

Yc  »rchrmyv€j,  stondetb  at  defence. 

Sin  ye  be  strong  as  is  a  i^reet  camailie  (camel) ; 

Ne  stUTcretb  nat  that  men  yow  don  offence 

CMmuar. 

ArollWlie  (irch'wiz},  adv.  In  the  form  of 
an  areh.    'In  the  lashion  of  a  bow  bent 

AnHiJ  (JUebfi),  a.  L  UssembUng  or  having 
arohea;  arching. 

Beneath  the  black  and  tnr^  brows  dilned  forth 
tlM  bf<fht  lamps  of  her  eyes. 

PoHhituia  Smerm,  1633. 

1  In  her.  same  as  Ardied^  2. 
Aro-l]ldloaWr(irlc^-di.lc&t4r),n.  In6oC. 
an  n»paratns  for  measuring  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intemode,  that  is,  the  space  in- 
tervening between  two  nodeL  or  parte  of 
the  stem  from  which  leavea  arue.  Sathi, 
Arettenailit  (ar-sife-nentX  o-  [L.  oreiM. 
a  bow,  and  Untnt,  holding,  tonee,  to  hold.] 
Carrying  a  bow. 

Aroopap]|(ttrlc'6-ffraf).fk  [L.arou^abow. 
and  w.ifrtipM,  to  describe.]  An  instrument 
for  drawins  a  circular  arc  without  the  use 
of  a  central  point;  a  cyclograph. 
Arctatton  (iirk-t&'shonX  n.  [L.  archu,  tight.] 
Narrowness  or  constriction  in  any  sense ; 
arctitude;  in  med.  unnatural  contraction  of 
any  natural  opening,  as  of  the  anus;  con- 
stipiMfcion  from  inflammation. 
ArettoOUt'tikXa.  \h.aretieu$;QT.aTktikoi, 
from  arcUm,  a  bear,  the  northern  constella- 
tion Ursa  Major.  ]  Pertaining  to  the  north- 
em  constellations  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Bears ;  nortliem;  as,  the  arctic  pole, 
circle,  region,  or  sea.  The  arctic  circle  is  a 
leaser  circle  parallel  to  the  equator,  28"  28^ 
from  the  north  pole.  This  and  the  antarc- 
tie  circle  are  called  the  volar  eircUt,  and 
within  these  lie  the  frigid  zones.  —  Arctic 
/ox.  a  small  species  of  fox  {Canit  laooput), 
famitar  Canida,  celebrated  for  the  oeauty 
and  fineness  of  its  fur,  which  is  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  It  is  2  feet  in  length, 
and  its  taO  1  foot  It  is  gray  in  summer 
and  white  in  winter. 

ArellettB  (irk-tlk'tis).  n.  [Or.  arktoi,  a  bear, 
and  iktiM,  a  ferret  or  marten.]  A  genus  of 
nrsfaie  carnivores,  of  which  the  best-known 
spedee  is  A.  binturong  (the  white-fronted 
Untnrong  of  Nepali  of  the  sise  of  a  large 
cat  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  strong 
taO,  which  aids  it  In  oUmbing  trees. 
AretttdJi  ( Ark-tn-d« ),  n.  pi  [  Or.  arktoc,  a 
bear]  A  family  of  lepidopterons  insects 
belonging  to  the  section  Heterocera;  the 
tiger-^molha.  The  tvpes  of  the  family  are 
distii^nished  by  their  lanm  being  very 
thickly  clothed  with  long  hairs,  whence  they 
have  obtained  the  name  of  wooUv  bear$. 
They  f^ed  upon  the  external  parts  of  plants, 
and  indoee  themselves  in  cocoons  when 
aboal  to  miderffo  their  transformations. 
Arotttadd  (Irk'ti-tfldX  n.    Same  as  Arcta- 

Csoft. 
Arottom (irk'ahi-nmX M-  [Qr.arkteion^trota 
m*to».  a  bear,  from  tta  rough  prickl  v  flowers, 
called  burt.  ]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat 
order  Composits.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies whidi  are  trooMeaoroe  weeda.  The 
roota  of  A.  Lcma  (the  burdock)  were  sup- 
Boeed  to  be  apcwwni  diuretic,  and  sudorific. 
T^ey  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 


sarsaparilUL  In  Japan  the  burdock  is  used 
as  a  vegetable,  and  is  called  Qdbo. 

Arotomjrt  (lirk'to-miBX  n.  [Or.  arkiot,  a 
bear,  and  my»,  a  rat]  A  genus  of  rodent 
animals;  Uie  marmots.    See  Huimot. 

ArctOgta^bylOl  (irk-to^taf  i-los).  n.  [Or. 
arktoct  a  bear,  and  ttaphyli,  a  bunch  of 
grapea.]  A  genus  of  erioaoeous  plants  nearly 
relAted  to  Arbutus,  but  consisting  of  two 
species  of  small  procumbent  shrubs,  both 
natives  of  Britain.    See  Bxarbbbbt. 

AretOtiB  O^-tO'tisX  n.  [Or.  a/rktoc,  a  bear, 
and  ou^  dtot,  an  ear.  from  the  shaggy  fruit] 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Several  species  are 
favourites  in  the  greenhouse  from  their 
heads  of  showy  orange-coloured  fiowers. 

Arofenmi  (Ark-tfi'rusX  n.  [Or.  arktoc,  a 
bear,  and  otmi,  taH]  A  fixed  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of 
Botttes,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
nearest  to  our  system  of  any  of  the  fixed 
stars.  It  is  one  of  the  stars  observed  to  have 
a  proper  motion. 

Arooata  (Krk'a-itX  a.  (L.  mrouaitut,  bent 
like  a  bow.  fkx>m  areua^  a  bow.]  Bent  or 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  'Oblique  and 
arcuc^  lines.'    Botcon. 

Aroaatlle  t  (Irk'a-a-tnX  a.    Bent  or  curved. 

ArooatlOlI  (ark-fi-a'shon).  n.  1.  The  act  of 
bending;  incurvation;  the  state  of  being 
bent;  curvity;  crookedness.— 2.  A  method  of 
raising  trees  by  layers;  that  is,  by  bending 
branches  to  the  ground  and  covering  the 
small  shoots  with  earth ;  layering  (which 
seeX 

ArooataretQWO-A-tflrXn.  Theeorvatnre 
of  an  arch.    Bailey. 

Areaballgt  (Hrk'a-bal-istX  n.  [L.  ormw,  a 
bow,  and  halicta^  an  engine  for  throwkig 
st<Miea.  See  Abbalist.  ]  A  oroas-bow ;  an 
arbalist  (which  seeX 

It  is  an  historical  fisct  tfiat  Richard  was  kffled  by 
the  French  Atom  the  shot  of  an  tuxubmtist. 

T.  H^mrim. 

AroatNLliflter(irk^-bal-ist^«rXn.  Acrosa- 
bowman;  one  who  used  the  arcubalist 

King  John  was  espied  by  a  rery  eood  areubatisttr. 
who  said  that  be  would  soon  despatch  the  cruel 
tyrant  Camdgn. 

Aroalmfl  O^k^-busX  n.  Sameasilrvuebtiie. 

Aront  Mnllls  (ark^  sen-flisX  n.  [L]  The 
bow  of  old  age ;  an  opacity  round  the  mar- 
gin of  the  oomea  occurring  in  advanced 
age. 

-Ard.  The  termination  of  many  English 
words,  (a)  It  is  the  adjective  hard,  O.  hart, 
A.  Sax.  heard,  as  in  O.H.O.  proper  names; 
as,  AdelAore,  verv  noble;  ReginAarf,  Bein- 
Aarf ,  K  Reynora,  strong  in  counsel ;  Bem- 
hart,  B.  Bernard,  strong  like  a  bear;  Oot- 
Aort  E.  Ooddard,  strong  through  Gk>d. 
ih)  It  appears  to  be  a  Teutonic  sufSx,  signi- 
fying kmd,  sort,  nature,  mode  of  life  (O.  art, 
una,  roecies,  nature,  D.  aard),  and  has  the 
force  of  an  augmentative,  meaning  one  who 
natcvally  is.  or  who  habitually  performs, 
what  is  implied  in  the  root ;  as,  braggort 
(braggardX  dotard,  drunkard,  dulloftl  uug- 
gar£wixard.  In  some  of  these  or  similar 
words  it  is  probably  a  modified  form  of 
the  English  noun  termination  -er,  there 
being  a  tendenov  in  Teutonic  tongues  to  add 
a  final  d  or  (  after  a  liquid  for  the  sake  of 
euphony;  thus  vulgar  E.  drownd  for  drown, 
ewound  tor  $woon,§eholard  toT§cholar,Tror. 
E.  and  8c.  mieert  and  orphant  for  mieer  and 
orphan.  In  a  few  words  -ard  appears  to 
have  a  passive  force ;  as.  lopparo,  pollard, 
a  tree  that  is  lopped^  polled. 

ArdasglneOlr-darBinXn-  [Fr.,  from  ordoMs; 
said  to  be  from  the  district  of  Ardeehir,  in 
Persia.]  A  venr  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk, 
the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of  France. 

Ardea  Qlr'dd-aX  n.  [L.,  a  heron.]  A  genus 
of  ffrauatorial  or  wading  birds,  familV  Ar- 
delcue,  consisting  of  the  different  species  of 
herons,  of  which  our  common  heron  (A .  dn- 
erca)  is  the  type.    See  Ardkidji,  Hbroh. 

ArdeD  (MfdebX  n.  An  Egyptian  weight  and 
measure  equivalent  to  fafU  lbs.,  or  to  about 
40|  gallons. 

ArdMd»(itr-dd'i-d6Xn-;^  Afamilvof  gral- 
latorial  or  wading  birds,  including  the 
herons  (genus  ArdeaX  cranes,  storks,  bit- 
terns, spoonbill,  ibis,  ac  The  beak  is  long, 
thidE.  and  stout,  usually  with  cutting  edgea 
aa  wc^  as  a  point 

ArdailUB  (iir-d^-i'niX  n.  pi.  A  sub-family  of 
the  Ardeidv  or  herons. 

Ardaney  (Itr'den-si),  n.  [L.  ardent,  from 
arcl0O,  to  bum.]  1.  Heat  'The  ontoney of 
the  sun.'  Sir  P.  Herbert  Hence -2.  Warmth 
of  passion  or  affection ;  ardour ;  eagerness ; 


as,  the  ardency  of  love  or  seal— 8.  Naut. 
tendency  in  a  vessel  to  oome  quickly  to  the 
wind. 
Ardent  Otr'dentX  a,    [L.  ardent,  ardentie, 

gp.  of  ardeo,  to  bum,  to  be  eager.]  L  Hot; 
uming;  causing  a  sensation  of  buming;  as, 
ardent  spirits ;  an  ardent  fever.— 2.  Having 
the  appeanmoe  or  quality  of  fire;  vehement; 
fierce. 

With  flashing  fire  hit  andbi/ eyes  wore  fined. 

8.  Warn:  applied  to  the  passions anoaflec- 
tions;  vehement;  paasionate;  affectionate; 
much  engaged ;  siealous ;  as,  ardent  love  or 
vows;  ardent  xeaL— 4.  IfatU.  applied  to  a 
ship  having  a  tendency  to  gripe  or  come 
quickly  to  the  wind.— ilrdent  tpwritt,  alco- 
holic drinks,  as  brandy,  whisky,  gin.  rum, 
Ac  They  are  all  produced  by  the  dlstillA- 
tion  of  fermented  vegetable  Juices  contain- 
ing sugar.— Stn.  Buming,  not^  fierr,  in- 
t^se,  fierce,  vehement,  eager,  zealous,  keen, 
fervid,  fervent^  paasionate,  affectionate. 

Axdently  (ILi^aent-liX  adv.  In  an  ardent 
manner;  with  warmth ;  affectionately;  pas- 
sionately. 

AxdentneM  (Hr^dent-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ardent;  ardency. 

Ardttr  Qix'dto),  n.  [From  root  or,  to  plough 
or  tin:  see  Ababub,  and  comp.  0.  art, 
ploughing,  IceL  ar<Ar,  a  plough. J  A  fellow- 
Ing  or  ploughing  of  ground,  [(jbsolate  or 
provincoaL] 

Ardliia  (iir-dis1-aX  n.  [Or.  ordit,  a  sharp 
point,  from  the  acute  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla. 1  A  genus  of  tropioalplants,  nat  order 
Mvrsmacev.  They  are  evergreen  shrubs 
with  whitish  flowers,  not  infrequent  in  Eng- 
lish gardens. 

ArdnuMT  (lird-mirO^  n.  [QmI  ard,  high, 
and  moor,  bailiff  or  steward.  ]  High  bailiff 
or  steward  under  the  ardrigh  or  chief  Idng 
of  ancient  Scotland. 

Ardor  (ftr'dtoX  n.    Same  as  iirdottr. 

Ardour  (ILr'ddrX  n.  [L.  ardor,  from  ordec,  to 
bum.]  1.  Heat  in  a  literal  sense;  as,  the 
ardour  of  the  sun's  rays.— 2.  Warmth  or 
heat,  as  of  the  passions  and  affections;  eager- 
ness; as,  he  pursues  study  with  ardour; 
they  fought  with  ardour.  [In  the  following 
passage  the  word  has  been  understood  to 
mean  a  bright  or  effulgent  spirit,  but  this 
seems  doubtful ;  it  may  mean  glory  or  bril- 
liancy. 

The  winced  saint  .  .  .  Arom  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardari,  where  he  stood 
Veiled  with  his  gorfpeous  wings,  upqiringing  light. 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  heaven.  MiiUm.] 

8.  In  f»ed.  a  feeling  of  heat  or  burning. 

Ardrlgli,  Ardrlaffh  (ttrd-rfi',  krd-r«'a£hX  n. 
rOaeL  ard,  high,  rCffA,  king.]  In  the  early 
Idstory  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  a  chief 
monarch  or  king. 

Arduitjt  (ir-dfil-tiX  n.  Height;  difficulty. 
BUmnL 

Arduous  OLi^dfl-usX  o-  [!«•  arduM;  allied  to 
Ir.  and  OaeL  ard.  W.  hardd,  high.]  1.  Steep, 
and  therefore  dilBcnlt  of  ascent;  hard  to 
climb. 

High  in  PamassosT  top  her  tons  sha  show'd. 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  irod. 

Pefe. 
2.  Attended  with  great  labour,  like  the  as- 
cending of  acclivines;  difficult;  as,  an  ar- 
duout  emplovment^task,  or  enterprise.  — 
Arduaut,  Dificult,  Hard.  Arduotu,  requir- 
ing extraoralnary  effort,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance to  overcome,  and  mostur  applied  to 
a  protracted  undertaking ;  hard,  requiring 
less  endurance  and  en^gy,  and  more  within 
the  reach  of  common  powers  than  ordtiettt. 
but  tasking  the  energies  more  than  dMcuU; 
dii0lcult,  not  MST,  ImkhIous,  but  attainable 
or  to  be  accomplished  by  fair  effort  or  appli- 
cation. fTord  sometimes  applies  to  pasttve 
suffering,  as  a  Aord  lot;  mrduout  and  dijleult 
do  not 

It  is  often  dMemtt  to  control  onr  feelings:  It  b  still 
harder  to  sobdue  our  wiU ;  but  it  is  an  eurduous  un- 
dertaking to  control  tlie  contending  will  of  others. 

CroM. 

Arduously  Oil'dfl-us-HX  ado.  In  an  arduous 
manner;  wioi  laboriousness. 

ArduouanoM  fllr'dfi-ns-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  arduous;  difficulty  of 
execuUon. 

Arduret  (llr'dftrX  n.  [L.  ardxff.\  Bumine. 
'  The  wicked  enchauling  or  ardure  of  thb 
sinne.'    CAotieer. 

ArdurouB(ir'dfl-msX  a.   Burning;  flaming. 

Lo  I  further  on 
Where  flames  the  ardurmu  Spirit  of  Indore. 

Cmry. 

Are  (itrX  [A.  Saac  eartm,  oron,  mm,  we  (you. 
they)  are;  IceL  erunt,  we  are,  era,  they  are. 
Arc  is  a  northem  or  Scandinavian  form. 


eb,  Mate;     6h,  Be.  k>eA: 
Vot  L 


g.^;     i./ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  slfig;     TO,  (Aen;  th,  tAte;     w,  irig;    wh,wAig;    zh,  aaire.— See  Kbt. 
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the  loathem  form  in  A.  Sax.  being  Hnd  or 
tindon.  The  r  ii  changed  from  t,  the  root 
being  at.  See  Am.]  The  plnral  of  the  sab- 
■tanure  verb  to  be,  bat  differing  etymologi- 
callv  from  be  and  toot. 

AX9{iT0Tikr\n.  [L.afea.]  The  unit  of  French 
■uperflcial  or  square  measure,  containing 
100  square  metres,  a  little  less  tnan  2  square 
perches  of  22  feet  in  the  ancient  measure, 
or  1076'44  English  square  feet. 

A-re  O^'r&X  The  note  immediately  above  the 
tonic,  ut,  in  the  grave  hexachord  of  Guide's 
scale  of  music. 

Area  (a'rS-a),  n.  [L.  area,  a  thrashing-floor, 
then  any  open  level  piece  of  land.]    1.  Any 

Slain  surface  within  boundaries;  as,  the 
oor  of  a  room,  of  a  church,  or  other  build- 
ing, or  a  piece  of  inclosed  ground;  the 
space  or  site  on  which  a  building  stands. 
Specifically— 2.  A  yard  attached  to  a  house; 
or  a  space  sunk  below  the  general  surface  of 
the  ground  before  windows  in  the  basement 
story  of  a  building.  The  doors  of  the  cel- 
lars, kitchen,  Ac.,  generally  open  into  this 
passage,  which  is  fenced  off  from  the  pave- 
ment by  area  raUingt,  and  reached  by  de- 
scending the  area  stept.—Z.  In  geom.  the 
superflcud  contents  of  any  figure;  the  sur- 
face included  within  any  i^ven  lines;  as,  the 
area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. — 1  In  mining, 
a  compass  of  ore  allotted  to  diggers. 
Aread,t  Areed,t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  arvedian,  to 
read,  to  guess ;  arcedan,  to  counsel ;  raui, 
counsel  See  Rbad,  Bidi.1  1.  To  read. 
'  Her  hardly  opened  boolL  which  to  aread 
is  easie/  John  Hall—Z  To  declare;  to  tell; 
to  interpret;  to  explain. 

j4rtde,  good  reatle  swaine. 

If  in  the  dmle  Dclow,  or  on  yon  plaine. 

Or  is  the  village  situate  in  a  prove.      H^.  Bromnt. 

8.  To  counsel;  to  advise;  to  direct;  to  teach. 

Bat  mark  what  I  aretd  thee  now;  Avaunt. 

SiiUon. 

4.  To  discover;  to  detect 

So  hard  this  idole  was  to  be  artd. 
That  Florimell  herselfe  in  all  men's  vew 
She  seem'd  to  passe.  Spenstr. 

Areal  (&'rS-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  area;  as, 

artfo^  interstices. 
Areare,t  ArBre,t  adv.  or  a.    [See  Abrbar.  ] 

To  the  rear;  backward. 

But  grownd  he  gave,  and  ^htly  lept  areart. 

Sfenser. 

Area-sneak  (i'r8-a-sn§ki  n.  A  tmef  who 
lurks  about  areas  for  tne  purpose  of  com- 
mitting depredations  on  kitchens  and  cel- 
lars. 

Areca  (a-rd1ca),  n.  [The  Malabar  name.]  A 
genus  of  lof  hr  palms  with  pinnated  leaves, 
and  a  drupe-Uke  fruit  inclosed  in  a  fibrous 
rind.  A.  Ga/Uthu  is  the  pinang  or  betel-nut 
tree  of  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts, 
and  yields  the  astringent  Juice  catechu. 
A.  oieraeea  is  the  cabbage-tree  or  cabbage- 
palm  of  the  West  Indiea  See  Bbtkl-nut, 
Cabbaqb-trbk. 

Arede^t  v.t  Same  as  Aread  (which  wee). 
Chaueer. 

Areedt  (a^rdd^X  f^  Advice;  discourse;  nar- 
ration. 'FayreareedMof  tydingesstraunge, 
and  of  adventures  rare.'    Speneer. 

Areek  (a-rdkO^  adv.  In  a  reeking  condition. 
A  messenger  conies  all  arteA.  5-mi/t, 

ArefkCtion  (ar-d-fak'shonX  n.  [L.  ar^ado, 
to  diy,  from  areo,  to  be  dry,  and  faeio,  to 
make.]  The  act  of  drying;  the  state  of 
growing  dry.    Bacon. 

Artty  (ar'd-fl),  v.t  To  dry  or  make  dry. 
'So  doth  time  or  age  ar^y.'  Bacon.  [Rare.] 

ArelBe,to.t.    To  raise.    Outucer. 

Arena  (a-rd'na),  n.  [L.  arena,  originally  an 
adjective  from  areo  Jto  be  dry— arena  (terra, 
dry  earth,  sand.]  L  The  incloeed  space  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Roman  ampnitheatres, 
in  which  took  place  the  combats  of  gladia- 
tors or  wild  beasts.  It  was  usuallv  covered 
with  sand  or  sawdust  to  prevent  the  gladia- 
tors from  slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  olood. 
2.  Fig.  the  scene  or  theatre  of  exertion  or 
contMt  of  any  kind;  as,  the  arena  of  debate. 
'Rival  politicians  contending  in  the  open 
arena  of  public  life.'  Sir  O.  C.  Lewee.— 
8.  In  med.  sand  or  gravel  in  the  kidneys.— 
4.  In  arch,  the  middle  of  a  temple  or  other 
inclosed  place. 

Arenaoeoos  (ar-^n&'shusX  a.  [From  L. 
arena,  sand.]  L  Sandy;  founding  with 
sand;  having  the  properties  of  sand.— 
2.  Composed  of  grains  of  sand;  granular; 
as.  arefiaeeotu  limestone.  '  An  arenaceous, 
triable  substance.'    Woodward. 

ArenailOUB  (ar-^na'ri-usX  a.  Sandy;  com- 
posed wholly,  or  for  the  greater  part,  of 
sand;  as,  arenarume  soiL 


Arenation  (ar-d-n&'shonXriw  In  med.  a  sand- 
bath:  a  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  a  dis- 
eased person. 

Arendallte  (a-ren'dal-ItX  n.  A  lime  and 
iron  epidote  from  Arendal,  in  Norwav,  con- 
sisting of  silica,  alumina,  iron-peroxide,  and 
lime.    SeeEPiDOTB. 

Areng,  Arenga  (a-reng',  a-renff'gaX  *i^  The 
sago-palm  (Saguerue  eaeeharifet).    See  Sa- 

OUBRU& 

Arenicola  (ar-en-ik'd-laX  7k  [L.  arena,  sand, 
and  edo,  to  inhabit]  A  genus  of  dorsi- 
branchiate  annelids,  common  on  our  coasts, 
and  sought  for  by  fishermen  for  bait;  the 
lobworms,  or  lugworms.    See  LnowoRM. 

AreniCOUda  (a-ren'i-kori-daX  n.  ol.  [Are- 
nieola  (which  seeX  and  Gr.  eidot,  likeness.] 
A  family  of  dorsibranchiate  marine  annelids, 
dwelling  constantly  in  the  sand,  in  which 
they  burrow  to  the  depth  of  12  or  18  inches. 
The  common  Arenicola  is  the  type.  See 
Arbmicola. 

AreniCOUte  (ar-en-ik'd-lltx  n.  The  geolo- 
gical name  for  circular  holes  or  markings, 
seen  on  some  sandstones,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  burrows  of  some 
annelid  resembling  the  Arenicola  or  lug- 
worm.    See  Arbmicola. 

Arenllitiot(a-re'ni-lit^ik),a.  [Larena,  sand, 
and  Or.  lithoi,  a  ston&  ]  Pertaining  to  sand- 
stone; consisting  of  sandstone;  as,  arenUitie 
mountains. 

Arenose  (a-rS'ndsX  a.    Sandy;  full  of  sand. 

ArennlOUB  (a-rd'nfl-lusX  a.  Full  of  fine 
sand. 

Areola  (a-r^d-laX  n.  pi.  Areola  (a-rS'd-lSX 
[L. ,  dim.  of  area  (which  see\  ]  1.  In  entom. 
a  term  applied  to  the  smaller  spaces  into 
which  the  wing  is  divided  by  the  nervures. 
termed  baeal.  middU,  and  ajrical,  according 
to  their  relative  positions.— 2.  In  bot.  a  term 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  meshes  of 
cellular  tissue  or  litue  distinct  angular 
spaces  on  a  surface.— 3.  In  anat.  a  term  §,p- 
plied  to  the  interstices  between  the  fibres 
composing  organs  or  vessels,  or  those  which 
exist  between  laminae,  or  between  vessels 
interlacing  with  each  other.  — i  The  coloured 
circle  or  nalo  surrounding  the  nipple  or 
surrounding  a  pustule. 

Areolar  (a-rS'd-l^r).  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
areola  or  to  areolv.— .Areolar  ttceue,  in  bot. 
and  anat  cellular  tissue. 

Areolate  (a^rd'd-lat),  a.  [See  Arbola] 
Characterized  by  areolas;  exhibiting  areolsB, 
as  the  leaves  of  plants  or  the  receptacle 
of  composite  plants,  when  the  florets  are 
placed  so  completely  upon  its  surface  that 
many  pentagonal  areas  or  spaces  are  left 
when  they  drop  off. 

Areolatlon  (a-rS^d-WshonX  n.  Any  small 
space  having  an  areolate  character,  as  the 
spaces  bounded  by  the  nervures  of  the  wings 
of  insects,  or  by  the  veins  of  leaves. 

Areole  (ar'6-dl),  n.    Same  as  A  reola. 

Areometer  (ar-d-om'et-^rX  n.  [Or.  araioe, 
rare,  thin,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids;  a  hydrometer. 

Areometne.Areometrlcal(a-r6'6-met^rik. 
a-rd^d-mefxik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  an  areo- 
meter. 

Areometry  (ar-^-om'et-ri),  n.  The  measur- 
ing or  act  of  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids. 

Areoi»aKlst»  Azeopagite  (ar-d-op'a-Jist,  ar- 
(-opV-JitX  n.  A  member  of  the  Areopagus 
(which  seeV    Acts  xvii.  S4. 

AreoiMtfltic  (ar-S-op'a-Jit^ikX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Areopagus. 

Areopagus  (ar-d-op'a-gusX  n.  [Or.  Arie, 
the  god  of  war.  Mars,  and  pagot,  hilL  ]  A 
sovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  existing  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  and  famous  for  the 
Justice  and  impartiality  of  its  decisions,  so 
called  because  held  on  a  hill  in  the  city 
named  in  honour  of  Ares  or  Mars.  Bv  a 
law  of  Solon  no  person  could  be  a  member 
of  this  tribunal  until  he  had  been  areKon  or 
chief  magistrate.  This  court  took  cognix- 
ance  of  high  crimes,  impiety,  and  immoral- 
ity, and  watched  over  the  laws  and  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

Areopagyt  (ar-i-op'a-JiX  n.  An  Areopagus 
or  tribunaL  'The  .  .  .  Areopagy  of  hell.' 
SirT.  Browne. 

Areoctyle  (a-rd'o-stnx  n.    See  Arjeosttlb. 

AreofTB^le  (a-r6'o-sis''tilX  n.    See  Arjbo- 

8T8TTLB. 

AreotiO  (ar-«-ot'ik),  a.  [Or.  araiot,  thin.] 
In  med.  attenuating  the  humours;  effica- 
cious in  opening  the  pores.    Bailey. 

AreoUo  (ar-d-orikX  n.  A  medicine  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  attenuate  the  hu- 


'  mours  or  fluids  of  the  body,  open  the  pores, 
and  increase  perspiration;  an  attenuant 

Arere,t  v.t.  [A.  Sax.  arceran.  See  Rbar.] 
To  rear  or  raise  up. 

Ares  (i'rfiiX  n.  In  the  mytholoc^  of  the  an- 
cient Oreeks,  the  sod  of  war.  Identified  by 
the  Romans  with  their  Mars,  and  eenerally 
so  treated  by  the  modems.    See  mass. 

Areson*  fv.t,  [0.  Fr.  arraitoner,  to  reason.  ] 
To  reason  with;  to  censure;  to  arraign. 
Chaucer. 

Arethnsa  (ar-e-thfi'saX  n.  [In  Greek  muth. 
a  nvmph,  but  changed  into  the  fountain 
Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near 
Syracuse.]  A  genus  of  orchids,  consisting 
of  a  single  species,.^!.  buWoea,  a  small  swamp 
plant  of  North  America,  with  a  handsome 
rosy-purple,  sweet-scented  fiower. 

Aretology  (ar-e-toro-JiX  n.  [Or.  areti,  vir- 
tue, uialogoe,  discourse.]  That  part  of 
moral  philosophy  which  treats  of  virtue,  its 
nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it 

Arew.t  Arewet  (a-rOO.  adv.  In  a  row;  in 
regular  succession.  'All  her  teeth  arete.' 
Spenaer. 

Arfv^edsonite  (arf-wed'son-it),  n.  [From 
J.  A.  Arfwedeon.  a  Swedish  mineralogist  of 
thefirsthalf  of  this  century.]  Aferruc^ous 
variety  of  hornblende,  composed  of  silicates 
of  iron  and  soda  with  a  little  alumina  and 
lime. 

Argal  (ttr'galX  n.  [See  Argil.]  Unrefined 
or  crude  tartar;  a  hard  crust  formed  on  the 
sides  of  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been  kept, 
red  or  white  according  to  colour  of  the  wine. 
It  is  an  impure  bitartrate  of  potassium. 
Argal  is  of  considerable  use  amons  dvers, 
as  serving  to  dispose  the  stuffs  to  take  their 
colours  the  better.    Written  also  ArgoL 

Argalt  (ir'galXadv.  A  ludicrous  corruption 
of  the  Latin  etyo,  therefore.    Shak. 

Argala  QLr'ga-iaX  n.  The  Indian  name  of 
the  adjutant-bird  (Cfeonia  .IfyatoX  SeeAD- 

JUTAHT-BDU). 

Argall  OLi^ga-UX  n.  [The  Mongolian  name.  ] 
A  species  of  wud  sheep  (Caprovie  Argali  or 
Ovte  ammon),  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and  Kamtchatka.  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  ox, 
beinff  4  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and  pro- 
poruonately  stout  in  its  build.  The  horns 
of  a  full-grown  argali  are  very  nearly  4  feet 
in  length  if  measured  along  the  curve,  and 
at  theu  base  are  about  19  inches  in  circum- 


Argali  (Ca^rcvU  Artali). 

ference.  They  spring  from  the  forehead, 
and,  after  rising  upward  for  a  short  distance, 
they  curve  boloJy  downwards  till  they  reach 
the  chin,  when  they  recurve  upwards  and 
come  to  a  point  The  argali  is  gregarious, 
living  in  small  herds.  The  bearded  argali 
is  the  aoudad  (Ammotragus  tragelaphus). 
(See  AouDAD.)  The  name  atpa/t  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  of  Ame- 
rica, or  bighorn. 

Argand-lamp  (ftr'gand-lampX  n-  [From 
name  of  inventor.  ]  A  lamp  with  a  circular 
hollow  wick, allowing  an  outside  and  inside 
current  of  air,  which  greatly  increases  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fiame.  Invented  by  M. 
Argand,  l7S9.—Argand  burner,  a  gas-burner 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  admitting 
a  current  of  air  through  the  centre  to  facili- 
tate combustion. 

Argean OkrJ«'anX a.  [SeeARGO.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ship  Argo  or  the  constellation  of 
the  same  name. 

Argel.ArgheKto'KelXn.  [A  Syrian  nam^  l 
A  plant  found  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Petraea,  the  Solenottemma  Argel,  nat order 
Asdepiadacea,  used  for  adulterating  Egyp- 
tian senna. 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abiAe;      S,  Sc.  Uy. 


AROKHOKB 


m6'n*).  n.     [L,,  from  Qr. 

, 4IUUUM.]    A  iDuill  Beiiiu 

i>CpkoU.ii>t.onler  FipaToaceB.  Thsipc- 
diianall  onuinmiUl,  and  IttllTn  of  Ams- 
rtca.  From  tli*  mwU  of  A.  iMiiaana  the 
U uleaiu  obtain  u  oil  nm  dhIdI  to  pilnt- 
1.  ffraitdi- 


nt  OtfJcnt).  o.  [ 


m  L  nr^tnltun. 


i3™;  «U1«<I  __   _..  _  ,„  ... 

■rpvf,  white:  Ir.  ory,  white,  airjfiotl,  illTBr, 
moBCT;  Skr.  n^jatam.  Mttr.  raj,  toililiie.j 
1. 1  EUItbt  ;  la  ■  mon  nDenl  wnH,  moaef. 
'Kaftenofaivenl.'  BarnjItUL  'Tonndoe 
Ihevoridtoriirantf.'  JuknTavlar.—t.  Fig. 
whlUMM.  Uke  Guit  Dt  illver.    (PoetlaL] 


S  In  Iter,  the  wbll*  e«loiir  In  coati  ol  ajnu, 
lalciiiled  to  npneent  (UTar.  or  puiitjr,  [n- 
Dooence.bfluitj,  and  nntleoeu :  rapmaDted 
In  eagnddg  by  a  piMD  white  tuilaco.— iJr- 
otnt  eemptaiU.t  rtub  moneT. 
XmntfU'Jent),  ■.  Uadaoliltnr:  reMm- 
bllng  allvar:  bri^t  likaillTer;iilTerT;whlt«. 
'CommlDgllDE  witii  har  arfftnt   ipharaa.' 

llVanUl  (lr-]ant'i1),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
conriiBiig  ot.  reaembling,  cnntalning.  or 
DomblDed  vltb  tilvtT.~-Arj;entiU  tntreuiy, 
oaUtt  amalgam  ol  illTer. 

ImntMl  ("J'jen-tan),  n.  An  alloT  oT  nickel 
vlth  OD|n>er  and  xlno:  Geiman  iliTer 

Aiceatanon  OtrJsn-tA'aboti),  n.  An  o*tr- 
lBTfi«  with  mm. 

AmnUo  (Ir-ienf  Ik),  a.  BsUtlng  to  or  ob- 
tained from  ttlTer. 


[L  arytntum. 


-_ J(»r']H- 

UceDU   uhJM 

CLAT-aLAIK 

AnlllltlcOt-lll-lit'lk},a.    Pert^nlngto 


Producing 


JiaaatlU  Otr-Jen- .      

•ilTer.1  ABenuiof  nahuoptenrgli 
belonging  M  the  aalmon  family, 
• — ■''^illTeTTicalei    J^s 


mbllag,  or  lonnding  like  iUtb 

_.ent   "Shitl*!  DUn.g-" 

5au. —a  ryeiUiiw  olui.aii 
»— '—  iha  ibean  ot 


trom  thdr  aUierr 

(U-Jen-UnX 

DUn,  goddeia  argentmg. ' 
ilu.an  omamenta]  glua- 
«  hlTlog  the  ■bean  ot  lUrer. 
mUneOlr'JeD-tlnV  n.   [Uarmtuin.^]- 
]   L  A  dlTeTT'White  ilatT  vartety  of  cale- 

-   ■  ilUca  with  Umlnn 

'    ptimmi 

i  ol 
)o  the  I 


t*  Or'leD  UtX  n.  (L  nrgenrum,  all- 
..  ,  Blphlde  of  lilrar.  1  blackHh,  lead- 
grar  mineral,  oecnrrtng  In  CTTitaJv  In  cmita, 
and  maMlTe.  It  1>  ■  Talaabla  ore  of  illrer 
found  In  the  cryitalllna  rocki  of  many  coun- 


ATEmtomBteT  (Hr-Jen 


r),n.   [Lar- 
>meaiure.l 
A  gradoated  eLui  tube  for  atogrtalolng  the 
"ty  ol  JUer  In  a  aolution  by  the  ad- 


pore  Flay  or  alamin*. 
iniA'thoA  a.     (I.  arpH- 


,    Cansiitlna  of  clay  and 
idlloaalalta  (ir-jr    ' 


calcai 


"(L.  a  ' 


earth  with  •  Urge  proporUoa 

Ar^llo^femicliiouB  ^-]ll1o-ta-iu'j[a-u>), 
a.    Containing  cUy  and  tron,  aa  a  mineral. 

ArgUlimg  Otr-IU'lai).  a.  Conilitlng  of  day; 
partaUogot  clay;  balongliigtoclay;  clayey. 

irftn  (.fflri  a.  [L  orpinu.)  Relating 
to  Argoi,  Iha  cultal  ol  Argolli  In  Qreece, 
or  to  lU  Infaabltanla.  The  Arylt4  tribe, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  wa>  Lha  moat  power- 
ful of  any  In  Oreece ;  and  hence  Araivt  li 
oRati  Died  a>  a  ganenc  term,  eqnitalent  to 
Oneiaa  or  Qrtdc. 


Anie-iivKia  (itr'gi-bWgi), «  i    [A  kind  of 

redupllcaled  form  of  aryuf.)  To  contend  In 
tedloni  and  fiaetloui  argnmanl;  to  bandy 
backwanUand  forward*:  to  higgle.  (HcoCcb.] 
ArsoCfgOXn.  [Or.l  1,  In  0™t  mHA.  the 
name  of  the  thlp  which  carried  Jmod  and 
hii  atty-four  companlODi  to  Cotchli  in  qneil 

of  the  golden  llaece.    "  ' "  ' 

latlon.    •—  ■—■ 

«i 

iUfOl  (Wgol),  n.    Same  a*  Anal 
Anolatt  (Ir-gol-etX  n.     [O.Vr.)    A  light 


AigoUc  (ir-gollk).  o.   Belonging  t 
a  territory  or  dliUict  of  Palopon 


panoui  who.  according  to  the  Old  Oreek 
Iwend,  Hdled  to  Colcffl  with  Jaaon  <n  the 
■tup  Aigo,  in  qoeat  of  the  Boldei 
1  One  A  ibe  moUiucoiu  uiuiimU 
to  the  geuDa  Argonanta,  family  atv 
tldie.  and  clua  Oepbdopoda  or  cuttle^ 
more  especially  the  .drponaula  Argo 
mon  argonaut,  papor-nantllni.  or  i 


■allor  of  the  Medltemnean),    Tha  gebn* 


by  tlifem<__  _ ,. 

eiteSial  ahell.  which 

coua  iheU,  howeTOT,  not  being  aecreted  by 
lha  mantle  or  panlmn,  bM  by  two  of  tba 
ami  which  are  davaloped  to  form  mem- 
branoua  erpanaloni,  and  ordinarily  folded 
ronnd  It  lo  aa  to  protect  and  cover  It,  the 
•hall  not  being  organically  connected  with 
the  body  of  the  an&naL  llie  malet  hne  no 

tematea.  The  ihell  li  fragile,  tranilacant, 
and  boat-Ilka  in  ihape ;  It  Mnea  aa  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  oia  or  egga  of  the  female. 


flay:  oooilMIng  of  clay:  as.  ar^iUaniTut 
eanh- — AryiUaeeeut  aariA,  white  clay  or 
potter'i  earth ;  the  ewth  or  cUy  called  by 
cbemMi  aJtmiao.  —  A  rjfiUatri/ut  Toct$, 
nxka  of  eedJmentairy  origin,  soft  In  teilore, 
depoalted  for  the  moat  part  In  thin  layen : 
clay  fornu  the  baila.  bnt  with  It  other  nb- 
atancca  may  be  aaaoclated.  aa  Tegetahte 
nutter  (carbonaeaona  ahale),  Iron  (cluband 
ImaloneX  Ume  (marl),  Ac.  ^Vhen  the  ahale 
i*  taltnbly  pun  It  1>  mdlly  diatlngnlibed 
by  the  peenllkr  odour  It  emlta  when  breathed 
on,  known  aa  aiglllaceoiu  odour.— ^n7<IIa-  1 

ch.  eAaln:      tb,  Sc  lock:      g.fv;     I.  Job;    h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  div:      IB.  Ikta;  th.  lAln;     w,  isig;     wh.  leMg:     ih.  anre.— BeeHn 


which  tlt>  In  It  with  the  reaplraloir  tabeor 
'funnel' turned  toward!  tbaculoa  or 'kcoL' 
Ttdi  tamed  moUnao  awimi  only  by  ejecting 
watartromllitaiiiwt,  and  It  can  crawl  in  a 
rerened  poaltlon.  caiiylng  Iti  ihell  over  Iti 
back  Ilka  *  wall  The  account  ot  lt>  float' 
Ing  on  the  aurfaca  of  the  aaa,  with  Ita  eall- 
■huied  arm*  eitanded  to  catch  tba  breete. 

mere  poetic  table.  The  argonaut,  or  paper- 
nautlfua,  muit  be  carefully  dlttlngiilihed 
from  the  pearly-nautllua  or  nantllui  proper 
(JVaucilui  PiMpttiui),  which  balonga  to  h 
dlffenntdlvldonofthe  cnttle-afhei.name  ly, 
the  tetrabranchlata  or  foor-gllled. 

AiKonantA  (ir-ge-n»'ta),  «.  A  mnoi  of  nit, 
Ue-flihe*  to  wQch  the  I 
aee  ABOOBAUi. 

lIXOUkDtle  (Hr^O-nntlkX  a. 
"—  '--amanta.r-*- •"■-' 

JagOOMAtUM  (lir-gA-nii' 
bUDlly  of  cepbalopodou* 


a  belong 


inier  Te- 
rgonaut, 
paper-iallor,  or  papernautllu*.    See  Anou- 

Anw-KATlg  (ir'Ba-nk'yli).  n.  In  ailron.  the 

Ing  e  clutter*,  3  nebula,  IS  double  and  MO 
•Ingle  itarL  of  which  >bout  a*  >ra  vlilble. 
iStOtf  (U'gfl-nl),  n.  [Probably  from  oroo. 
Jawni  ghip  (kc  AboonadtX  whence  alio 
apparently  LL  argid,  a  ihip,  though  the 

Anot(»r'gotor«r-gS;.n.     [Fr. 
Invanted 


Amutble  (ar'gfl-a-talX  a. 
argued;  admitting  argumi 
Arirne  (ar'gn),  e.i  prci  & 


Capable  of  being 


,   'gO),  e.i  pret  *  pp.  arguidi  ppr. 

arffuii^.  [L  arauc,  to  ihow,  argue,  to  make 
clear.  1    1.  To  uirent  and  offer  reaaoot  to 


■npport  or  oTerthrow  1 


cipla.  J 


Affi1n«  HUTn'i  band  ot  wDI,  nor  bate  ■  lot 
of  hail  DC  l»pc.  ^flM. 

2.  To  ooDtand  In  argnment;  to  dliputa:  tal- 
lowed by  with;  ai.  you  may  crjrue  m'tA  your 
Itlend  a  week  without  convincing  him. 
Pot  c.cd  diouRK  ™.qjliJ«d.  h.  could  ^rg^rtU. 
—Argue.  IXtpfit*,  DtiaU,  Arjtu  li  to  de- 
cmuif.  In  (..niir  ol  loma  awertion  or  prln- 
Dr  argomeula  ot  an  oppoting 


K'„: 

Am'a  Otr'gfl!,  0.  t  1.  To  debate  or  dlacuii ; 
to  treat  by  reaaonlng;  aa,  tbecounielerjTvrd 
the  cauw  before  Ue  inpreme  court :  (he 
canaa  wai  well  amui.  —  a  To  prove  or 
evince  ;  to  manlfeat  by  Inference  or  deduc- 
tion, or  to  Ihow  raaaona  for :  aa,  the  ni^er 
vlilble  In  the  unlveraearftieia  divine  cauH. 

S.  To  peraoada  by  argument  or  reaion*. 

4. 1  To  accuw  or  charge  with, 

Arcner  (hr'gfl-ir),  n.    One  who  u^eai  a 

ATKiiiy  (WgO-fi).  v.i     1.  To  argns  -I  To 
have  walgh^  aa  an  argument;  to  Import;  to 
rignl^.    [Inboth  uaea  vulgnr] 
AlipiSOlr'gO-n),  v,t    Toargue.    [Vnlgar.1 

' Bntf»T'gu-ment),n.  |L.  or^nwntum, 

evidence,    theme,    >ub]ect-DiBltar. 


a.  t  A  tbMiM  or  fabl«ct  ror  talk. 

t.  A  nuon  oSered  tor  or  aadiHt  a  prnpo*)- 
tlon.  opinion,  or  memn:  a  rsaion  offered 
In  prool  to  iodaca  balJat  or  oonrinoo  tbe 
mind:  loUowod  br/sr  or  againit;  u,  ha  mi 
diioodmanrofffumantfa^tart  tbaprocew 
lng.~G.  AdBt>ue,<)ODtrarar>T,ordlicuHioi 
a  procauolnuoalng:*!,  aaargtimtntwi 
laid  bafors  tha  coOTt.  In  oUcb  anrumfnl  a 


the  r 


ihaaUisd  thalr  iwordi  for  Usk  ol  aryunwnl. 
SAo*.— 7,  In  logic,  tho  middle  term  ot  a  nl 
°  <-  -wM.  tha  Indepandenl  nri 
~  le  that  of  a  functioi 

larlBi  of  nUDhen  la  a  labli 
dapanda     11,  for  eiample.  a  table  ot  thi 
■un'i  decUnaUon  were  foimad  com 
Ing  to  arerr  degrea,  Ac,  of  longlti 


loglanL  -  S.  In  w 
3e     X-""*"" 


Ibat.  tba  loDSltDde  being  known,  a 

-"-»tlon  mighl  Y-  ' — •■ "- 

I  the  lODgltui 
arffiirntiU  of  the  d 


~ri 


oaiid  opi»«]ta  ti 


tben  the  longitude  would  b«  called   tbe 
arffiirntiU  of  the  decllnet' 
ArsimiHitt  UT^-mant), 


ArgumanUbla  (ir'gA'ment 

tl^  ot  aTKiinwDti  capable  < 
AxETUnantal  (iFgd-mantal,. 
to  or  conilitiDK  in  argnmanl 


M).a.  Admit- 

'  bclDS  argued, 
a.    Belonging 


"5c:: 


Ajrpunentatlaii  (ir'ga-irieD-tl''a 

making  lodnctlnu.  drawing  — 

andapplytngtbamtothecaae         ._, 

the  opentloa  ot  inferring  propoaitlaDa.  not 
known  or  admitted  aa  true,  from  tact* 
or  pilDclpIae  known,  admitted,  or  pioTed  lo 
betiua;  nmnnlng 

Arjutmttdabt^  Or  rvuoniaie  li  thai  fmnAm  of 
(he  miml  whervbr  ve  Mifer  on*  tMv,  tfiu  b.  oae 

ATKnTllOTt«tlTBOlr-gfl-mont'a-tlr).».  1.  Con- 
.■.*■».  ^t  ..«.^.||(-  umtijriintf  x  praeew  ol 
aryiuMMalm  dlicoune. 


S.  Addicted  _  .      .  ._ 

tafiK  writer;  ha  laTair  OfyunwrUafii.. 
AiXTunBiLUUTa];  (Mr-gd-menfa-Ur-UXad  e. 

ATxniDantaUTaa»u(ar-gfl-inent'a-tlr-na>), 
n.    QnallCr  of  being  aigmnenUUTe. 

A^niiwntliei(ai'gO-ment-ii).  v.i.  Toir- 
..  j.^....  . 'arfummMiiiv 


t:  to  debate;  to  re 


innnvAam. 


■'Sd  \^i!ii  « 


■entlmeata  of  lome  wlie,  great,  or  good 

scareolif  dare  oppoM  — Jr|7un«n(nm  od  ^g- 
iioranliam,  the  emplornienl  ol  loma  logical 
tallecf  towardapanoDitikalTtobedeceliad 
by  It 
ArglU  (ar'gni),  n.  [Or.  ar^oi.  from  «yoi. 
brlghl— blaejTMbeliigeTeropeDand  brl^t) 


at  (.<>TUf<rn>nu)- 


nte.  fir.  fat,  fall;       mt.  met.  h 


guard  to.  Hence— 1  An*  i 
aa.  be  la  a  Ton  Atju*  u 
S  Tha  Atv*  fgmumt.  family  Phaaianldie. 
a  targe,  beauanil,  and  TSIT  rtngnlar  nedea 
ot  pheaunt,  tomid  utlre  In  the  ■oath-eaat 
of  Aala,  more  eapeclallT  Id  Snmatfa  anf 
■ome  ot  the  other Uanda  Hie  malea  mea 
Hire  (rem  S  to  D  teat  from  the  tip  ot  tbi 
beak  to  tbe  eitremltj  of  tbe  tafl.  wbict 
haa  two  grutiy  elongated  centnl  ' 

Hie  plumage  it ■" — '■■  ■■ — 

■eooDdarjr  quUla 
loDfer  than  the  pi 


quUla  of  tbe  wbtga, 
looaor  than  the  prbnan  f"" 
eacfi  adorned  wltb  a  leiie* 


«a4lk*  ipota  of  biUUant  metallic  hoK 
The  general  bodr  i^umage  la  brown.  When 
dlreated  ot  Ita  puunace  tbe  bird  tiaot  much 
larger  than  a  ban-^oor  fowl,  and  ii  tbe 
onlj  epedea  ot  the  genu  Azgna.  Called 
alio  Argui  PAaomnt 

Arna-er*d  (Ir'gua-ld),  a.  Vigilant;  waloh- 
ful;  ettreinety  obeerraiit.    See  Aiiana. 

Argoa-BlMll  (Wgna-thaiy  n.  A  ipeclet  ot 
pDrcelaln.ahell.  beautltullr  Tadegated  wltb 
•pota,  Teaembling  In  lome  meanre  ■  — 


.    .  - . ,- -renneuienl  In  arguing; 

S nibble;  inhtletT.     '  Frlvolooi  anvloriotu. ' 
tp.BaO. 
AigaM(ltr-gaif),a.  [L  ar^iUwt,  tbarp.  nMIe, 
ugacloDa]    l.t  Shaiv;  ihrOL    Johnnm.— 
£.  Subtle ;  Ingenlotu ;  ugadona :  ihrawd. 

arr,  ttae  argtUt  icboolmaiL'    JTibMn. 


ArtllwiU  <a-ri'iui).  a.  |Or.  a,  priT.,  an 
rAus,  a  root.!  Deatltute  of  a  root:  applie 
lo  paraaltlcal  planta  which  have  no  rooi 
but  adhere  to  other  planta  b;  taj  part  i 
their  (urlace,  and  deiire  their  nourlibmei: 

Arlft  (k'ri-a),  n.     [It  aria,  from  L.  o^r,  th 

Arlan  (a'ri-an).  a.    Pertaining  to  Aiini  or  t 


«  and  dlgnltr.  thoogb  tl 
at  of  all  created  bel 

lol;  Spirit  la  not  a 
power  ot  the  Son. 

•tof  Aleiandria.  pn. „ 

ei  In  the  early  part  ot  tbe  fourth  centurr. 

■"--'■itlvBly  condemned  by 

a3i6. 

]).n.    The  doctrine!  ot 


AliulM  (JiM^n-ii).  E  e.  To  render  coDlorm- 
able  to  Arlaalatq;  to  conTart  to  Arianlnn. 

AlidneCar'l-ainXn.  [From  Jrieo.  thename 
of  a  place  Id  Peru  where  the  bark  wu  dJi- 
coieredl  An  alkalolddlsooTeredin  ie2»by 
Pellatlar  and  Corlol  In  a  bark  reumbUOE  in 
mav  ol  Ita  propertlea  the  CincAona  Jlata. 

L  ariduf ,  dry.  (rom  ome,  lo 


be  dry.] 
wltb  haa 


hauatedot 


Aridu  (ai^d-u).  n.    A  kind  ot  taflela  from 
tba  Eaat  Indlei,  made  ol  thread  from  certain 

^Idlty,  Arldnwi  (a-rid'1-tl.  ■fld-naa).  n. 

•   'n>e  (tale  ot  being  arid;  dryneu:  want 

loiature.  —2  fie  want  of  inleisrt;  dry- 


«=p..,iiK^S?Sr|r^ 


ot  which  llRy  are  vldbla.  It  ii  ttia  firat  ot 
tha  twalre  ilgna  bi  IheaodJac  which  tbe  aun 
entera  at  the  vamal  aqnlnoi.  about  Uie  tlrt 
of  Uarcb.  Tba  Ont  point  In  Aria*  la  that 
wbera  ttw  Miualor  cnla  tha  ecUptle  in  (he 
aacendlng  node,  and  from  which  the  ilgbt 
aacenaloiu  of  heaTenly  bodle*  are  reckoned 
on  the  egnalor.  and  tbalr  longltndaa  upon 
thaeoltpfio.  Owing  to  tbe  praeeMlon  ot  the 
•qulnoxea  ttx  tlgn  Ariei  no  iongor  eorre- 
nondi  wltb  the  camteliatlOD  Ariea,  which 
It  did  tOOO  yean  ago.  Tha  preaent  tfgn  It 
m  tbe  c«iaIeIlatloiin*ce*.  — l^The  battering- 
ram  of  the  endanto. 

Alletatel  (*'rl.at-kt).  v.i.  [L.  arwls,  from 
oriu.]    To>intt,aiaram.    JaKntm. 

Ailat&tiont(jt'ri.et-k">hon},n.  l.Tbeactot 
bntllm,  ai  

tiona'    Batoii.  —  %  The  act  of  Wlklng  oi 
conflicting.    GtanviUt.    [Kare.) 
ATlMt*,Allettfl(*.rfr4t'ta.a.ri-en.n.  [It, 
dim.  ot  aria  (which  lee).]    A  abort  eoDg;  ai 


Arlgbtla-rifXada.  IPreDi  a.  and  rioAI;  A. 
Sai.anM,0niAl.rlghI,  viBbtl  IJQgbtly; 
in  a  right  way  or  tonni  without  mlilake  or 


eaor  batterlng-ra 


Al11,AlilllU<aril,a 
from  L.  area,  in  he 


iward*  the  right    IBare.) 


ime  planu,  aa  In  the  nut- 
■erlng  of  the  ued,  nutalde 
oat*,  proceeding  from  the 


_  —  tpontanaouaty :  by  iome  wrttan 

called  CslMitra.  It  la  either  succulent  or 
cartlli^oui;  coloured,  elaitlc.  rough,  or 

Annate  (a-rilltt).  a.    Relating  to  or  formed 

like  an  arillua 
llUl*t«d    Arm«d  {a-ril1&t.ad.  ar-Ud),  a. 

rnmlahed  with  an  aril,  aa  tha  tndt  of  the 

■plndle-tiea. 
inlloda  (a-rillM),  n.     In  M.  a  falaa  aril*. 

an  extra  coTering  of  the  teed  deielopBd  from 

ItMlt  and  not  from  the  placenta. 

ATlolAtl011.t  (arl4-U"ilion),  n.  [1  arioliw 
or  Aatiofu,  aaoothHyer]  Jl  KwUiia)  log:  a 
foretelling.  'Jf-iefatum,  aoothanyliig,  and 
auoh  oblique  Idolatriea'  Sir  T.  Bnnt,^. 
SpaUed  alao  Hariolalion. 

ATloa«  (ai'l-te\  a. 
terliad  by  melody, 
bannony.    [Rare.  ] 


la  dlillngulabed  from 


kliow  Ot-r«-C*a)  nt.,  from  aria,  air!  In 
mtuic,  in  the  manner  of  an  air.  u  eontndii- 
tlnguIihedtromreclUUve:  the  ward  la  UHil 
aipecially  with  reference  to  plecei  In  whith 
a  recitative  paiaaga  la  treated  more  In  tbe 
imootb  and  melodloua  atile  of  an  air  than  lu 
tbe  ordinary  ttyle  of  raatatlre     In  irulru- 


ArljM(a-rirte.i  prel.  ok^k;  pp.  artKn;  pjir. 


being  or  aa  entering  on  a  new  iphere  of 
■ctiVlty;  to  become  Tliible,  lanalble.  oroper- 


to  leave  a  sitting  or  lying  poa. 


«.  To  begin  ledltlon.  lunm 


nbn:       tDbe,  tnb,  bill:       oO.  pound: 


to  iDTkda.  uiaalt,  01 
loVMl  bj  aaaiatt;  t, 
afaintt  tbdr  offlcen. 


Alia*  I  (ft-rii),  » 

JLrisU  (■-ri>'t>).  A    II 
lonfl  poinlAd  beuxl  oi 


'sir  ^Brmi 


ordai  of  dJcotjladoiutiu  m 
pUstl,  irttti  IT  ■— — —  - 


Mnlfbt,  ganicidMmL  ncnnxd,  tvliMd,  t. .. 
AlUtl!r(Ill(w^l*rk),n.  llmmAriM^nlmt, 


I*  UiM  ol  Iwrier' 

AlWooncr  ^li-tok'n-il),  n.    (Or.  < 

tntia.  rula  ottlie  beitorol  thabon 

arlitocnllc  goTflrnmant — ar£rt«,  bat.  uid 


hMiahty  K 

X.  On*  wbo  isvoon  u  uliCoiimCT:  one  wSi 
la  B  iTlcnd  M  tm  uUtocntlcAl  lonn  of  go 


loulMbcrMTortlwnilBol  ulitocnU:  ci 
ornriiicilHil mta:  M.  u  w 


lUealbrd. 


Ift-rtfta-knt-lknl-liXadD. 


„_„___    trii' to-lmt-lnn  oe 

(ok'nl-liiiiX  ».  1-  The  condition  ot  belong- 
iBt  loantrlMocncy^iniiportararbeUelm 
an  •riMDcncj  or  prlTJU«ed  dw;  ulito- 
emtiii  laadancj.— a.  The  arlMocnair  eollM>- 
UT*lf.    |R4re1 

AilBtocnitlM<aMitti>rnt-ii),«i.   To»d- 

* ■ ,iit    Quart.  Rtv.    [Bare.] 

't  ju-U-uk'n^i),  a.    Sum  u 

former  (^rUtoM.mokrit-,l\ 

mofgoTenuMntcimipoMdefDoblM 

Mid  the  MniDoiuUtT  1  ■  «t ' 

.  _.  ._. ^  ^^ 


WploBl  tlbOB 

IntiBblt  th«  h 


The  ipedai  piJDclpiiUy 
'  puti  at  tha  world,  uu 

lued  madlclnallj  on  ac- 
coont  ol  tnair  tonlo  and  UlmolUuig  pro- 
perties and *  "■ "■-  ■=-■-'- 


aa  the  J^itsb- 


IT  vartooa  Undi  at 


nMunda,  A.  IcuHLaod  A.  deuu 
'       -      1  la  lued In  India  aa  a 
ederatiMima.  a  Weit  Ii 


phannlCr 


wort)  baa  Iti  oanit  troto  lU  Juloa  atupAliw 
aarpanla  and  being  alao  an  antidote  to  uelr 


U(a-ri#h>-WW-aX(L  lar.onrtaa, 
DiH.  uH  Mckeia.  chlldbirtli.  becauae  plaata 
al  Ibli  nooa  ware  mppoMd  to  prooiate  the 
liattat dlaehaneaafterihlldblrtli. |  AfBnna 
of  iTnaadnna  plaaM.  nat  order  Arlitoto- 
chlaMBt  wllh  renuiubla  Sowen.  and  ra- 
gnlilnathaaldol  Inaecta  to  prodBca  fertll- 
tectlsB.  Tha  floven  an  bfOt  ID  Ilia  middle, 
aad  ttncd  wltli  halra  pointed  downTarda. 
The  planta  an  chlellr  dlmbo*.  and  Uie 
lata  MriklnB  flower*  are  irf  a  dhuT  hna. 
Thar  an  enltlrated  in  holhonaea.     For  n- 


aarpanla  and  being  a! 
bite.     Beieral  ipeclea  u. 
need  medldnaUj. 
ArlMolOgy  (ar-la-lol-o-JI),  t 
midday  meal,  and  bvM,  wuh'od]     *••■ 
adence  of  dining.     Quart.  Ate.    [A  humor 


witty.. 

iscls.  the  Qraek  philotopber,]  A  geniu  of 
planta  ol  the  naL  order  TlllaoeB.  They  are 
ibtnba  or  imall  treea  with  oppoalte  or  ter- 

and  white,  arranged  Ln  allllaTT  1  aiclclea  or 
In  racetuea ;  Uib  berrlea  are  ronndlih,  ttaj- 

trom  a  Bnill  tree  to  a  cherrj.  The  pilnd- 
pal  ipeclea  la  A.  Maqui.    See  UlQUL 

AltnotClUn  (a-ni'to-tA^-au).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Arlatoua,  the  celebrated  Dreek  pbl- 
toaopber.  a  dliclple  of  Plato,  and  founder 
DtttaeBHtot  Uu  Peripatetic!,  who  waaboin 
at  Btaglr*  In  Macedon  aboot  184  jeaia  before 
Chrlat.  I'beilriidiEilianphlloaaphylaotber- 
wlae  called  perfpaUMe. 

AllStOtellU  (a-rU'to-teni-an).  •>.  A  fol. 
lower  of  Artatotla     Bee  FIBTPlTniO. 


to  AilatoCl*  or  to  hia  philoaophj. 
iTinnlAta  (a-ria-ta-lit),  a.    nl  orMs,  a 
awn.!    In  M.  havlnf  a  ihorllwardorawi 

AlltlunuiaTfar'lth-maR.Bl  ota-rlUi'man- 
n.  IGr.  anihvtoi,  number,  and  numb 
dlTlnatlon.)  Dlrlnatton  or  tha  foretell 
ol  future  iTente  by  the  nae  oi  obaervat 

irfcufiuunbarlng.  irDm  ariikmi 

Outoulori 
emplora  ten  ijmbola  or  dtglta  ftom  0  to  9 
fndtuiTe.  wbleb  are  nanall]'  callad  the  Ara- 
bic niunerala.  but  originated  among  Che 
Hlndiu  Symbola  written  to  Uie  left  of 
the  unlt'i  place  Indicate  leni,  hnndredi, 
Ac.:  thoae  trltten  to  the  right  ol  the  onit-i 
place  Indicate  tentha.  hundredtlwAc,.  and 
whole  nomben  are  aeparated  from  frmo- 
tlonal  fay  a  point  called  the  dtefmat  ptini, 
thui.  II 13.  —  inftrumenfoJ  arilAnuibi,  a 
mode  of  conipnUng  nnmbart  by  meaaa  irt 
aome  inatriunent,  aa  the  abecna  Nairier'a 
bonea,  Ac.-Ptlitieat  arOlHHitie,  ttaHaUca 
relating  to  (he  oondlliDn  ol  a  eonntiy.— 
Speaeiu,  ttteral,  or  imAwraoI  oriEknuMe, 
namea  aomatlmea  glran  to  algabra. 
AlltbnietlO  (ar-Hh-metik).  a.    A  leM  ooiq- 


d  in  arithmetic— J  rfUnu 


:;  according  to  Uia  nilea 


latbearitbaieUcalconiplenieDtol. 

—AriAnutieal  eomplmtni^a  t/offorithni, 
the  Bom  or  number  which  a  logarithm  wanta 
of  lll.—Arilknutieal  nwan.  the  middle  term 
of  three  quantltlea  In  arithmetical  progrea- 
ilon,  or  hall  tha  inm  of  any  two  propoaed 
numben  —AriiAmtlital  prtigntttan,  a  ae- 

liea  ol  noantil? •■ —  ' ' 

decnaaing  by 


1  Increaalng  c 


ralloa  or  dISerencea,  ai 
ttie  dlllareiice  between 
cloak;     s.ga;     j.Job;      h,  n.  ton;      Dg.  aliifi 


r»12. 


tcrma  in  arithmellcal  progreaalon.— ^ritA- 


baii  or  the  relatlont  ii 
tiiem;  aa,  -f .  -.  =,  Ac. 
ATUIIDMtbMlU  (ar-lth-met'lk-al.U),  odr 
According  to  tha  Tulea,  principle*,  or  matbud 

AllUmwUalui  Ca-rltb'me-U'ihan},  n.  One 
akllled  Id  arithmetic 

AiKIunillMtar  (arJth-mom'et^r).  n.  [Or. 
nritknat.  a  nnober.  and  nu  tnift,  *  tnaaaura.  ] 
An  inatnunant  for  aiiiatlug  in  iwn^^ 
arithmettoal  computatlona. 

Ark  9rk),  ft.  (A.  Bai.  are,  aare.  m,  Goth. 
arka,  B.  Dan.  ark,  IcoL  «rk,  O.  oreka,  a 
cheat,  an  art  eipeclally  Ncah^i  ark.  all  pro- 
bably from  L.  Oreo,  *  cheat.)    I    '   — " 


oloaeTeaaaL  cheat,  or  cotter,  aa.  a 
(Old  EngllBh  and  Scotch.  ] 


or  table!  ot  the  tiw,  perhapa  alao  of  the  pot 

made  of  >hlttlm-Hoad.  oierUid  within  and 
'■'      '    Mth  gold,  about  M  leet  long  by 

merey-ieat 


irred  daring  the  deluge:  alio,  tl 


mollaaea  ol  the  lunlly  Arcudn, 

AzkUlMM  O^kao'tf t).  Ik.   Same  aa./iir4niU. 

Arkl(«ni).n.    BatneaaJr^. 

AAlto  (lirklt),  n.  One  ol  the  peraon*  who 
were  pxaarred  in  the  ark.  Bryant  [Bare.] 

tiktte  Qu*^l).  a.  BelongiDg  to  the  ark. 
Bryant    lEare.) 

IfkOM  (ir'kAa),  n.  [Fr.]  A  felapathic  laud- 
alone  formed  from  the  dlainttstatlon  o[ 
tfanite.  and  oompoaad  of  the  materlala  of 
Uw  parent  look  embedded  in  a  uatrli  ol 
aUlcaaaa eomeoi.  Itoccnraaaaaorto' talua 
at  tha  lunotka  of  granite  with  loimatloni 
of  different  age*.  In  Hwaden  It  la  found 
reaembUu  a  sowraa  aandatona  grtt 

Ark-ghaU  OlA'ibel),  n.  A  name  common 
to  the  ahella  of  thoae  molluica  belonging  to 
the  family  ArcadB  {which  aeeX 

Arto-iwiuiT,  ArtM-p«iiir  (tri'pen-al,  ttU- 

ir.  OaaLii^ 
ncatmoney.  whkh 
jt  tbemaeli^a  bor- 


tlon  of  a  bai^n.  contiac 
He  practice  la  now  almms  uuujuhduvu 
eicent  in  the  caae  ol  hiring  aerranta.  [Scotch 
and  North  ol  Kngland.  ] 
Arm  Oirmi  n.  [A.  Sax.  ant,  (arm.  Goth. 
onRj.  IceL  ormr.  O.  Ftli  D.  Phi.  and  Sw. 
arm;  allied  to  L.  armst,  the  ahoulder  when 
it  1>  aitad  to  the  ahoulder-btade;  Qr.  ormot, 

ir,  alg;    wh,  vUg;    ih,  aiun.— Saa  KJn. 


K  fltUnc,  from  artf.  to  flt;  Slir.  ar,  to  brlnB  , 
ooatblDC  touiothsr.l  l.  The  limb  ol  the 
hdmui  bodj  whioh  extenda  fram  the  ihool- 
<I«T  to  Uu  luud.     In  her.  the  un  ii  -nii- 


(tiion — Small  amu,  unu  UlM  ctD  b«  ntl- 
ried  bf  thoH  who  dh  thim.— A  iCand  <if 
annt.  ■  complete  Mt  ol  irma  lor  one  Midler. 
i_*r 1 ■_..  ij^^yjjt^  cATtrldge- 


putt  of  >  nuchliia  pnijecting  trom  •  tnisk. 


mill,  or  folcnun,  *g 
■DrtUiu  urojeotlng  i 
DUTOir  Islet  ol  wkin 

G' 


word  tooKeutu 


itff  armtf  ■  pimclloe 
galluta  ot  plerolnt 

r  miied  with  wine  and  dnmk  to 
of  tbslr  mlttreuei,    Saru, 


.    To  take  b;  the  m 


I    —To  IM  under  amu.  to  be  irmi 

I    itate  of  readlneaa  for  fighting.  — 

call  to  penoni  '~  '-' 


for  the  moat  p 
a  partlciU&T  kii 


(c)  A  branch  ol  the  mllltarr  hitIbs,  ai 
caTalr;  at  utlUeT? :  u,  the  enemr  va> 
■trong  la  artUleiy,  bat  we  wen  weak  In 
that  arm.  tThboae  ie  poHlblyln  part  due 
to  a  BfuntlTe  uh  of  the  other  word  arm  In 
theHDieolabtanchol anything.]  Hence— 
!.pI.D*edjorsiiilDlUarwariwBr;hoiUllty. 


le  bT  the  ■ 


.  ir  the  national 
irelgn ;  (2)  qf  prettn- 
aum,  gaartered  bf  a  anveralgn  to  axpraaa 
hie  cluin  to  A  tonign  kingdom,  aa  thr--  -' 
Franca  borne  bj  the  kJnga  of  *"g^*" 
-  <n,aTjeuiJal  urmt. 


if  kngland  till 


a  atria  ol  Darby ;   (t)  i)f 

captlr*  In  war  'bone  t^  bfi  captor ;  Utu 
the  Prince  ol  Walai  baaia  the  anni  of  Bo- 
hemia; (B)  i)f  oOuBef.  at  tboac  ol  a  wile 
which  «  hiuband  Impalea  with  bis  own ; 
(7)  iif  i^tet,  aa  ol  l;an  Ung-at-aima ;  (S)  (i/ 
eomm-uaHy,  It  ol  conwraUDoa.  aeet,  Ac.— 
Cantir^  anru.  aomeUmea  called  allutiv*  or 
punning  armt,  and  In  French  arma  par- 
lanttt,  contain  chargea  allndlng  to  the  name 

■wiUowa  (himniUUti  In 


knlgfali  ptlnttng  their  bannen  aa 
tUn^  or  flnuM  proper  to  hlmieU 
htm  to  badlaUngnUiad  In  battle 
In  traoiir.— 4,  la  law,  anjithint 


the  legt  ol  a  1 

nlthadwlthicl 
aecaralal*  prei 

with  great  prai 
greater  dlatau: 


Fkle.  Or,  fat, !»». 


defence.  — fii 


It  op;  to  r 


a  moffntl,  to  Bt  It  w 
ABNAnrac 
Arm  (inn),  ..i.     Tc 


ih  with  the  matna  ol 
;ln  tiugatj.— roorm 


Sliak. 
I  Ar-rol'dt), n.   [3p.,aiiarmed  ntval 

,    A  flaat  of  aimed  anlpi;  a  aquadron. 

The  tenn  I*  omtllT  applied  lo  the  Spanlih 
neat,  called  uie/nrfiKiUe  Armada,  con- 
tlatlng  ol  130  ahlpt,  Inlandad  to  act  againat 
England  In  the  reign  of  Queen  BUiabath. 

^D.  1SS8. 

AmudlllO  ntr-ma-dll1a).  n.  pL  AnuUllUO* 
(tr-oa-dilldi).  [3p.,  dim.  ol  armode,  one 
who  la  aimrnl,  lo  called  from  Ite  boa; 
thelL  1  Aa  edentate  ■"""■"■I  jwouUar 
to  aoutta  America,  ol  tba  geaua  Datjpna, 
family  I>aarpodldie,conalatlng  of  rariout  ape- 
ciet.  Ifaeeeanlmilt.  with  the  allied  genen 
ChlamTphonit  and  Onoteropui,  form  a  lam- 

....  ._. .....  trtween  tt»  alotha  and 

'    '    '  by  baring 


liar  teeth   only.      The    tRnadllto 
perAd  with  a  hard  bony  ahell,  divide 
ipoeed  ol  email  eepaiate  plat. 


belts. 

a  cott  of  mall,  flexible 
on  the  forehead,   '      ' ' 


..^ltlanotm< 
ected  by  a 


L   The  belts  are  co 
which  enablM  tl 


roU  Itaell  up  like  a . 

Thcae  animals  boirow  in  the  earth,  where 
they  lie  during  the  daytime,  seldom  going 
abtDBd  except  at  alghL  They  ai«  of  dlller- 
ent  alieii  the  lannst,  Datypfu  t^sa*.  being 
S  leet  hi  leagth  without  the  talL  and  the 
amtUettoDlylOluebas,  They rabtlst chiefly 
on  frofta  and  roots ;  aontetunes  en  lutects 
and  fleah.  When  attacked  thei  roll  them- 
aelras  Into  i  ball.  pnta&Ung  their  armonr 
on  all  tides  to  any  assailant :  but  they  are 
inoffenalie,  and  tbelrBesh  Is  eatsemed  good 
food.  Cumr  dliidat  the  whole  genua  into 
Ore  small  groupa,  which  are  principally  dla. 
tingulsheif  from  each  other  by  tba  unnber 
and  form  ol  their  teeth  and  eliwa 
AimadOl  (ir-DuI'da),  n.  Same  at  Armada 
(whfcbaeeV    -'—■-'  ■       ■ 


whole  annodo  of  conticted 


ArmunantAty  (tr-n 


manfa-rl),  n. 
ir  anenat    R 


Armatnn  (kfrna-tar),  II.    IL.  ormatura,  as 

to  defend  Uie  body;  hence,  anything  serrtnit 
aa  a  defanoe.  at  the  prlcklaa  and  spines  3 
pltota,  and  bona  ol  anlnialt,  tbete  luring 
been  conleirad  on  them  for  protection. 
'  Olhen  anud  with  hard  aballi:  otbera  with 
icklot  -,  othen  hailng  no      ' 


3.1n>nin        ^        _         _..,    ... ^ 

colomntTliolcuDB  np  ctnoplat,  Ac.  —  l  A 
piece  ol  Iron  conneoong  the  two  polei  ol  a 
magnet  or  eleetriMiugnat,  tarrlna  to  main- 
tain the  magnetlo  power  nndlmlnubed. 
bn-lNUId(tnnl>tnd).n.  A  piece  ol  crooked 
Iron  attached  to  a  rati  or  ttone  block,  flied 
asalnat  the  walls  lo  bairack-roomt  to  retain 
the  Boldlera'  muskets  wben  not  la  osa,  the 
butt-enda  resting  on  the  Boor. 
Inn-chalT  (trm'chtr).  n.     A  chair  wlUi 

bmad  (Umil  w  ar  ^ 


id  a.     1.  FumlBhcd  with 


e  body. - 


rtlce  of  a  guTBraraent  for  a  oartl- 

at  all  paintt,  a  tenn  used  for  a 
iletely  covered  with  armour  ex- 

1  f«ie  when  his  riior  Is  up.  When 

closed  he  is  totally  sheathed,  or  armtd 


S^ 


eop  a  pit.  The  anoiaring  thowi  two  vie 
at  a  complete  tuTt  of  armour  made 
Beniy  Vlll.  when  a  young  man.—  Anr 

(fuMv.  the  condition  nf  aiTslis  when  a  : 
Uon  tssnmes  a  threatening  poalUon,  a 

mainteloa  an  armed  If —  ■ '  — 

■      on  the  parto „ 

I  which  It  is  neutral- 
"-'    lofacounlrrwhlchlnthet 
■  ■  ■       ■■»  military  a'  ' ' 


'ootlng,  SI 


tfi'nl.an),  a.     Pertaining  to 

, Dtry  and  formerly  a  kmg- 

dom  in  AiU.  divided  Into  Major  and  Minor. 
The  greater  Armenia  Is  now  called  Turco. 
msnla.  —  ..tmwnian  baU,  a  species  of  clay 
framAnnenIa  See  Bole. —.InHntanilaiw. 

meiclal  name  lor  lapls-UtuC  ' 


enla.  or  the  laoguage  of  the  co 


K  native 


Christian 

cnnrca  or  Armenia 
ArmmW.  I  ArmantiiM  I  (tr-ment'aL  itr- 


Ml  MUr-nieafM),  < 


Abaun 


rt»(lr-ni*«-ml. B.    [L.  •Wndotplnk.] 

AgMHUMnUaW.mtortnPlTinilMlnMM, 
lUidntDlibBd  bom  Statlflg  Iv  ttialuUT  itjtM 
•adupitateBonn;  UuWDitH-plnk.     ' 

■iariHnu.li  well  ' "■ 

udonUHhlghi 

BBota  lued  lor  •dsian  In  gti 

Anut  (WmttX  n.    ffr.l   A 


Ihe  (oarlMiiUi.  aftunth,  ud  liitacnlli  em- 
tuTlK  Wbsn  warn  wltfi  the  bearer  It  wu 
cMUtdarmtl-ffrand:  whflnwlthoat.uidiap- 
pUed  wllh  ■  tiipli'btnwl  lies-giuid,  It  wu 
alldd  armti-ptta. 
Innfal  (Irm^),  n.  It  much  t»  Iba  una 
can  hold;  what  on*  bolda  In  «&•'■  uma  oi 
ambnea. 

IK  cat  ihi  nilih  el  Fhinu.  dw  Ike  nU 
UKk'i  Id  ihc  hun  tiTunh.  cu  bur  •'•r 

Ln  flplthtE  applied 
Uapntodmeulng. 

Whandirli^KiUcli  that  lAU  InuU  1»'f  Biilt 
Wu  beuai  ilinitril  br  bim.        ^u.  »  Cto.  L  ;. 

Ann-gnteit  ■■    At  lUek  aa  a  num'a  ann. 
1.  Tha  caTltji  ondac 


la  Q^tiSa  n. 


1  A  bole  lar  Uu  arm  tn  a  ganacDL 
AraUennwIU-mirtr-oila.  [Lama, anna, 
■nd/sn,  tobur.]    BearinguiDa. 
In^ca  (fml-tttX  n.    CL.,  one  that  b«an 
una~dniu,unu.uidj^n,t(>canT.]  1.  In 
tlms  ot  chiraliT.  u  anDoor-bauvr  to  a 
knUit:  a  •QOlrti  Uu  Meond  In  rank  of  the 
■aplnnta  lo  ehlTalir  or  kalghttiood.— L  In 
latw  Uma,  ous  «lUi  a  riiht  to  amorial 
bcarinoi;  an  eaquln    flea  EatjITIRE. 
Aimlnn  Otr  mlftr^).  n.    [Datlic  or  abla- 
Uraol  L  armiprr.    aaeaboTA]   tAlinaqnl- 
Talent  of  Zngllih  'eiqilln.' 


Amlgarau  (Hr-rnVtr-ni),  a.  [L.  armiotr 
— arvna,  aimi.  and  grrt,  to  bear,  1  ^^'"""ff 
uma.    (Ran} 

popatodoB.  "  """""yoi-iw, 

AimU  (U'mlTL  B     [L  trmiOa,  an  anolet, 

(Nd  amuu,  tbanpparann.l    Ananiilllai7 

^ihere,  or  a  ring  En  locb  a  aphere. 
AnnllkUik  (ir-mi-la'aa),  n.     [I.     Said 

br  Iddonu   to   be  contracted  lor  onnt- 

aboBlder,  and  (<Bu- 
nu,  abat  Id,  trom 
ebtBdarv,  to  ihat.) 
A  name  of  an  an- 
dent  Kmrment  won 
in  wigland  and 
oa  tba  CntJoaBt. 
■rUchprobabljrdil- 
tarvd  Ui  >l>apa  at 

M^Tlck  deacribea 
It  aa  '  B  bodj  gar- 
ment the  prototype 
ot  th*  aorco^' 
On*  rnrm  of  It,  a 
kind  of  abort  cloak 

with  •  hooA  1.  rfr     A„.o,™ft«BlB.. 
granted    b    tba    aa^taW  uth  caii<>r>. 

Anain»(H-minaKi>.    Hee  ABiui-l    LAD 

alao.  a  tvacelet  or 


a  clnmlar  llnment  of  the  wilat  Undlss 
tbe  lendona  ot  the  whole  hand. 
limlUaiJ  (ifmU-la-rl),  a.     Beaambllns  a 
braoelet  or  armlllai  conalBtlDg  ot  rtnga  or 
diclea,— .JrniiUary  ijAen,  an  airangainaiit 


of  rtngi,  all  chislei  ot  oiw  aphara.  lnt«nd*d 

to  thow  tba  ralatlre  poalUona  ol  the  prin- 
cipal clrctei  -•■•--  ■- ■"' 


it  the  heayei 

Ided  Into  degreea,  ar 
jn  a  bnaa  *Dppa~* 
of  armlUarr  ^hei 


noTable 


appaHDt  mationa  of  tbe  lolar  natem.  tbe 
tonner,  known  aa  tbe  ephere  ot  FtoLenv,  ia 
the  one  moitlj  owd.  the  latter,  the  Q^are 
of  Copemlcna,  being  of  little  practical  value. 

ArminAML  AmUblttd  (iJ^ii-Uit,  lu'mii- 

Itmd),  n.  [L.  armiUatut.  See  AUIIL.l 
Pnmlihed    with   an   armtet    or   biaoelet 

Annmot  (b'mll-let),  n.    A  email  armllla  or 


Aimlnt  (ir'Diin).  n.  [A.  Sai.  earm,  O. 
arm,  miaerable,  poor.]  A  beggar  i  a  men- 
dicant.    Lmion  PrtdigaL 

Armlnad  (Jtr^lod),  a.     In  Act.  ermEned. 

Armlac  (temlng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  aiming; 
aa.aaaitaDal>earnian0otthepeople.~S.|ln 

WlKB tbt  1  Ad Baunnt.  'ha Ibeir amlxiribniw. 

S.  ^sut.  (a)  a  piece  ot  tallow  placed. In 
a  cailtr  at  the  lower  end  of  a  aonndlng 
lead  to  bring  up  the  Band,  mnd,  Ac,  at  the 
iea-bottom.  (i)  pi  A  Uad  of  boardlng- 
nettlDKi.  M  pt  Bed  dreaa  olothi  formerur 
■^-^'-reantfaft  outalde  th< ■- 


>abolldan:ltUlu> 


aj  forelgnera.  5>ii|FtA. 


ilding  together  partita  ault  at  armoor. 
Annlm-JTMl  (Um'Ing-preiX  n.     A  icrew- 

prcaa  wktb  a  platen  heated  bj  gaa-Jete,  oied 

by  book-blnden  In  applying  gold-leal  to  the 

boardi  of  booka. 
Armlng'iwardt  nnn'hig-eardX  n.   A  large 

two-handed  aword. 


«r-mlnl-an),  n.     One  af  a  leot 

-,'  party  of  CbrlaUani,  lo  called  from  Jamei 
A  minlw  or  Hanneuen.  a  Protettant  dl  Hue 
of  Laydeo,  Balland,  who  died  In  IMS.  The; 
were  called  alio  AfmoMtranfr,  from  their 
baring  preaeolad 

lUtaa-genf""" 

heCalrlnh 


SUtea-general  Id  IBID.   ThcT  eeparated  from 

"--"-'-'-'-'-  -'•'ecUng  to  their  vlewiotpre- 

AimlDlaD  doetilnea  are— 


SI  CoDdltlonal  alectli 
oppoiltlon  to  abeoli 
(DDnJcen  ■      ' 


_  ._   pradettlnitlon. 

redamptlon.  or  that  the  atune- 
ide  by  CbriK  for  all  mankind, 
bat  belleren  can  be  partaken 


which  la  the  gift  otOod;b 


11  pleo 

That  Sm  caiied  «tlt-anii0in-.    CWter  parte, 
'  alDgk  ptosea  ot  metal,  called 

were  uterwarda  added,  until 

rhole  body  came  lo  be  Incaaed  In  a 
I  oeveriDg.  Tbe  Tarjona  forma  ot  ring 
UI  luile  armonr  were  gndnally  anperMded 
by  the  comiflata  plataonoar,  which  can' 
Hbned  to  be  woni  nnttl  tbe  Introdaetlon  of 
flrcarme  and  flald-artlllery  reDdered  It  uac- 
Itaa.  Annoar  tor  dlatiDgnfthed  penonagei 
wan  <4ten  amboiBed,  engraTed,  and  glided 

tli,Se.loet:      g.fo;     J.^ob:      h.  Fr.  ton;      ng,  iliv;      tb.  Men;  th,  tUn;      w,  wig;    wh.  loJIIg;    tb.  aiure.— S««KiT. 


Olr-mlnl-an-lnnX II.    Thepe- 

cuUar  dootrlnea  or  teneta  of  the  Armlnlana. 
ArmlpotMlM  Otr-mlp'O-tena),  n-    Power  Id 

Axa^tcMat  (Ir-mlp'O-lantX  a.    [L  amnpo- 

-]    Powertnl  In  anna;  nufty  In 


AimlHumt,  t  AmlwnoniKHr- 


aoond.]  Sounding  or  melllng  In  anna 
Baiitg. 

iRUlgUM  OlrUi-tii),  n.  [L  arma.  arma. 
aod  larm.  -ttibmn.  ai  Id  toMitium  (loIiUce), 
bwn  fiflo,  to  iland  itlll.1  A  caaaatlon  ot 
arma  for  a  abort  time  by  cocrentlon:  a  Ineei 
a  temporary  luipentlon  of  boitlllliee  bf 
Bgreeoient  of  the  partlea 

AnnlaBBO>rni'lei),a.  without  an  arm;  Iut- 
ing  loit  an  arm  or  both  arma. 

limleii  (irmlea).  a.  Deetltnta  at  weapona; 
detaneeUaa.  '  Spain  lying  armlui  and  open ' 


riace  of  protective  armonr  tor  the  arm.— 
An  ornament  for  any  part  ot  the  ami:  a 
bracelet  (Tbongb  arwilel  and  trnctlil  are 
frequently  employed  ai  coiiTertlble  term, 
ret  (he  annlet  worn  on  the  upper  arm  ebould 
be  dlatlngulihed  from  the  bracelet,  which 
ti  an  ornament  worn  on  the  orlit  Id  the 
Eait  another  feature  dlatlugulabn  the  arm- 
let from  the  bracelet,  tbe  Utter  being  worn 
eiclnalTely  by  wotnen,  and  tba  former  only 
by  men,  with  whom  it  Iir^arded  u  oneot 
the  latlgpla  ot  wterelgn  power.     The  meat 


tamoui  dieting  armleU  an  thoae  which 
form  part  ot  the  Fenian  regalia,  and  which 
formerly  beiorujed  to  the  Momila.]— 1.  Part 
ot  the  aleere  of  a  dreia     TntUipe. 

txmonr,  n.     aame  a>  Amimrtr. 

AnnoTlAl  nrmO'rl-iJ),  a.  Belonging  to  ar- 
mour, or  to  (ha  armi  or  eaculcheoD  of  a 
family.  'Armorial  al^puof  race  and  birth.' 
IToranporrA.— Jnnonof bear^t.  BeeAui, 

Anooric,  ArmOIlimn  {Ir-mor'Ik,  Ir-morU- 
en).a.  iCeltar.upon.andniDr, thaiaa;  lit 
marltlma  ]  Pertaining  to  the  north-weetem 
part  of  Pnnce.  formerly  called  .drawriao, 
now  Bretagne  or  Brittany.  It  la  Inbablted 
by  a  Cymric  race  who  emigrated  or  Had 
from  Britain  In  the  lUtb  and  mtb  centorlea. 


id^talhe  only  other  Uilng  m 


e;  alio  called  Bar. 


■trong  cloth  or  leather, 
mau.  The  ringa  were  afterwanu  lowr- 
Unked  one  with  another  ao  aa  lo  lorai  a  gar- 
DientolthemielTee.caUed<AaJn-nu<I.  Great 
variety  la  found  In  the  pattetn  of  the  ar- 


ARKOUB-BBARBB 


dunrnthemia 


■rss; 


XWLttaoiL,  bm  the  cSn  et  Sb  Rkliud  tnvm, 

vboU  uipmtiu  of  WIT.  InelndlnE  oDtaul 
u  weU  u  ieteotn  unu.  —I  T&c  n«l 
Iron  covering  Intended  M  >  protectioD  f 
>  aKfn  nf  wifr — &  Jd  majn*Ci#m,  vrae 
.     [Ban.]— CooC-iiniuiw,  Ihe  ( 


I.  cna^  tupporten.  niatlo,  Ac  —  Sub- 
louHtu  arnuur.  &  witer-tlglit  covertuE  worn 
bj  ■  dlier;  >  diiing-drsH. 
Anunir-bMiwOVmti-Ur'tr}, n.  Oiiewho 
cazriei  the  annonr  of  mother 
liBunmr  (HfmAr-tr),  n.  i.  A  maker  ai 
umonr  or  umi,  or  one  who  keepi  them  In 
npalri  m  maniiticturer  of  Initnunenti  ol 
mi.  The  aimourer  of  ■  ihlp  hu  the  chuge 
of  the  una,  to  lea  that  thsf  u«  In  a  condl- 
tkm  Dt  lor  urilce.     In  the  BrlUeli  una  *a 

"fl  tacb  troop  of  ca- 

^^^  vw^nuiT  nf  Infuitrr.  to 

b^ght,  and  who  dnaae 


valrjand  to  » 


■kother,  aa  ol 


■r-plAte  (ai'mir-plit).  n.  An  Iron 
or  awel  plate  Intended  to  be  attached  to  the 
■Ide  ot  a  ship,  or  the  outer  wall  of  a  tort, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  tham  ahot-proof. 
See  Ikov-quld. 

AiminiT-platad(kr'nitr-plited).a.  Covered 
or  protected  bf  IronpUM,  11  •  veHcI  for 
navil  wirtaro;  Iran-cUd. 

ArniOniy.toinoiT  (*•'"*'-()."■  l.Apl»ce 

made  or  depotlled  for  lafe  koepii 

moor:  umioireiiilTeiawell  --  ■' 

S  Ad  mnorlil  enilgn;  ■  cr 

1  The  ksowlodgt 
hmaldry.      Burii. 

.    [United  Statsal 


iw— t.  Ar 


(»r-m(H«nT,  n.   [Fr. 


tLZBOftX  (Inn'plE).  n.  The  hoUow  plaea  or 
cavl^  under  the  ihonlder. 

Aim-TMik  (inn'rak).  n.  A  tnm*  or  DtUng 
for  tlui  itovue  of  vma. 

Abbe,  <•■  si.    Bee  Abii,  i  wMpon. 

AlB-g-ond  (limi-end),  n.  The  end  of  the 
arm:  a  good  dlitance  off.     Drydfn. 

Aim^'lastb  (iimilcoBtb).  n.  The  length 
of  the  »iUL—To  tttp  at  arm'i-lBvt*>  <>«<>'- 
atlTolj.  to  keep  o9  or  i(  1  dUtanei;  not  to 
illow  to  cooe  Into  cloae  contaot  or  lamlU- 
arltj.— To  mrt  at  arn'I-ItrwtA.  to  work 
Bwkwardlf  or  dludv antiBVoaur.  OKdrieA. 

Ann'i-rQuli  (Inu'rech),  tt.    Ae  zveoh  at 


„ ^   ..  ronght-lron,  conatnuted  , 

pally  ol  iDlrillT-mlled  ban.  and  occailon- 
allj  bivliu  an  Inner  tnbe  or  core  of  iteel, 
rilled  with  nmneroD*  ihallow  Eiooiei.  nng- 
Ing  from  the  rauUlett  Deld-plMe  to  plecea 
ol  the  hli^ieit  calibre.     The  projectile  la 

coMedwlThleiulandlii—  *'- '  - 

bar  behind  the  Inie.  ' 
drl*ei  lorwaid,  oain^«a 
Into  the  gnwvea,  ao  aa 
motion,  and  at  tba  nma 
age.  Ilie  oommoneit  I 
breech -loading;  bat  mi 
itrong-gnDi  are  alio  mac 


la  projectile  la 

oplcHlon 
tooiUiis 


medlorladlei' 
and  a  woollen 
Anii7  (ir'nil), 


dreawa.  having  a  cotton  waip 


IrmT  (ir'mt),  n.     JFr,  on 
force  or  amy,  a  participial 

1.  A  coUec^on  or  body  ot 

reglmenta.  ulnda^  or 

andsr  proper  tdteen.    In  geiwral. 

Inmadenittineaoanalataorinbniii 

valiT,  with  utUIen,  ilthon^  the  union  ol 
all  ii  not  eaaeatUt  to  the  coutltatfon  ol  an 
utaj.^SUmdayarmi/.  a  bodj  ol  men  Ured 

dlen,  kept  pennanentlr  under  anm.  dUci- 
pUoe,  and  training  their  numbera  being 


In  eoRipanlea.  battaUoiu, 
dmUu  dltlaion^ 


1.  A  great  number;  a  vait  multltnde 

*The  noble  armf/  ot  mart^ra.'     Cenmton 
Anny-corpa  <<r'mi-kftrX  n.     One  of 


Vistl 


I  Held;  . 


Amty-Uat  (ir^nl-UitX  n.  1.  A  poblloation 
iMUed  pctiodlcallr.  oontalnlng  a  UM  a(  Uu 
oJBcera  lo  the  anbv,  the  atatlona  of  regl 
menta.  Ac.— e  ^w.  U)e  olllcen  whOM  nunsi 
are  reeoided  in  the  llit 

Ani(Km).  n.    The  alder-tree.     [Scotch.] 
Amatto  (y-ut'U),  n.    See  ARNOTTO. 
Amaat,  AnaoaX  0^-nout^  n.  [The  natlvi 


mal  of  the  oi  kind  known.     Ita  he 

niea>iir«  trom  4  to  6  feet  In  length,  and 
10  feet  between  the  tipa.  It  It  fonndcbletlT 
In  the  foreat*  at  the  baee  ot  the  Hlnialana. 


a  ^ni-ka),  n 


•kbi:  from 
la  found  In  Contnl 


be  from  Qr.  arnoUf. 
thelaitiiroollheleav- —  -„ 
nat  order  Compoalta.     Tht 
qwclee,  one  of  r"-"-  •-  •— 

BO  called  becanj 
dally  the  root,  poueu 
not  pleaiant  odour,  inc 

fonnd  an  acrid  realn  ao( 


ot  It  are  etiU  owd  aa  a  tUmnlai 
fever,  while  a  tinctore  of  It  li  r 
plored  aa  an  external  application  t 
iDdhnii)  ~ 


torrprnched  af 
tor  which  be  wa> 


(ir'nold-let).  n.     A  dlidpla  i 
Breada,  who  in  the  twelfth  cei 


o  return.     By  hla 

.  , ,  _i  Iniuirectlon  wiia 

ir  which  be  wu  condemned  and 

AxBM,~iiK0X  [Woot,  llrt.nl),  n.  lA  DOi^ 
raptlon  of  eorfA-nbC  t  A  name  of  tba  agree- 
ably tUvonr«d  larlnaceoni  tuber*  ot  SunisM 
jCcnwewm  and  £.  JhilAceajfanum  (pignut  or 
aaith-UDt).  The  Ont  ot  theae  planta  li  very 
oommoo  on  elevated  and  billy  graaa  pai- 
tiiiei,  and  the  lecond  la  met  within  chalky 
Belda  Id  the  aoath  ot  Xngland ;  pin  are  ted 
on  Ita  tubamia  roota  In  Hertfordihire. 
motto,  AmuttO  OU-  uof  14.  tn-nottol,  n. 
INaUve  Bonth  American  name.]  L  Bita 
OnlUaa.  a  unall  tree,  nat  order  Flaconrti- 
acBB,  a  native  of  tit^lcal  America^     It  li 


rtarftheW 


Jamaica  and  other 
parti  of  Ihe  Weit  Indlei.  and  hai  been  In- 
trodnoed  Into  tropical  regloiu  ol  Ibe  Old 
World.— £  The  dye  or  colouring  matter  ob- 

.....     ^._         .  I      yiij    pljjiJ^         Jli, 

'  '  '      reddHh 

Id  oil  In 
couaiatency  of 
patty,  and  made  up  In  roUi  or  folded  In 
leavea.  or  atill  more  dKe^  and  made  Into 
cakea.  It  la  employed  In  England  aa  a  dye 
tor  tilkeD  itutlB.  or  a>  an  anillUry  In  giving 
a  deeper  abide  to  the  simple  yellowa  It  la 
employed  alao  aa  a  coloaring  Ingredient  lor 
butter.  cheeM,  and  chocolate.    CaUed  alio 

Arnnt,  n.    See  Abmot. 

AroU  (ar'old),  n.    One  of  Ihe  Aroldeie  or 


Aroln^  v.E.     See  Ahotst. 

AronUl  (a-rO'ma),  n.  [Or.  arUaia,  ipice. 
iwett  herb]  J.  An  odour  arising  from 
plant*  or  other  iubatancei,  more  eipecialiy 
an  HgreeablB  odour;  fragrance;  perfume;  an 

title  buTiubtle  and  in- 
moral  quality  L 


dnecribat 


An)ni«tlo(ar-B-mi 
aroma;  fragrant;  ■' 


at  quality;  fla 
tnlue.'    Sat.  I 


ented;  odorilerooa : 


uraeabtB  odour.— t  Cauied  by 
hr  fragrant  odour.  *IKe  of  aroie 
tn  aromatu  pain-'  Pope. — Aromatio  dob- 
ftetioA,  a  medicine  compoted  of  chalk  and 
aromatici.  a  remedy  for  dlarrhtu.— Jn>- 
molie  rineyor.  a  very  voUtilo  and  powarfnl 
perfume  made  by  adding  the  eieentlal  olll 


Arom&tla  (ar-O-matlk),  n.  A  plant,  drag. 
or  medicine  which  yieldi  a  fragrant  nBeU, 
and  ofton  a  warm,  pungent  taita,  u  aage, 
certain  aplcea  and  oili,  £c 

AromktlC*!  (ar-O-mat'lk-a!;.  a.     Same  M 

AronutllA  (a-n/mat-U).  n.  I.  A  bltumlnoni 
■tone,  in  unell  and  colour  rewmbling  myrrh. 
2.  A  tactltloDa   wine,  containing   vailoDl 

ArODUltinitlOIl  (l-TO'aiat-|.iA''ihon  or  ar'A- 
mat-|.iA''ihonX  n.  Ttieact  of  bnpregnatlng 
or  icentliig  with  aroma,  or  rendering  aro- 


all  pound;       U,  Sc  ll 


lity.     '  AntmtiitTj  lo  muich  dut  lalleti.' 

utiBB,  or  so  ■romaUc  pmiclpli;  urooMUe. 
limh  (I'ntX  "-  (*  DontrmEtlon  of  L  arama 
MHHOpAorvm,  utjma  of  ttie  pbllt40phenr] 

caUed. — ft.  A  ^h*mii>«i  prepoimiloa  of  Fvm- 
mIuk  u  ■  KlToit  for  tlM  iton*.  OiOtA 
■Ib  Anpk  PtnetltL 
AiaM(a-niO.  pnt.  A  iip. 


HBon>ii.|  1.  A 


Uuerao'tiT-    [Vnliwi  SUtM. 

AraOBd  (B-miBd^  mdt.  1.  Ii 
•ncT  (tw:  u,  *  oniH  mitt  mt  snonii.— 
1  JMn  puwa  to  pliM ;  ben  and  thtn : 
abont ;  a^  to  ItaTsl  anmiHl  tmta  cltr  lo 
(19  ItJmtad  SUtM.1-1.  AboDi:  iwiar;  aa, 
hakntatandliicanwiid  till  tha  light  mi 
vnt.    [ODlMdSiatoL] 

llWnfk  <a-TDa'n).  n.  |0r.  onura,  tllled 
Und.  1  An  aDdBDt  Onelau  iiiHuara  of  idt- 
fua,  conWlnlnc  Sl.tM  totUih  fqiian  f»«t 
erS|wl»lDS?fML    WrlUn  alio  Jruro. 

ATOOmI  (a-imu'alX  ■•■  Tb»  act  ol  amuInK 
orankaiiliig;  tlu  itata  of  balng  anmiad  or 
•wiJieDDd.  '  Hia  annual  lul  ■ctlTlt]'  ot 
oarbatt^rpatnra.'    Bar*. 

N  (a-roQiT,  ».(.  pnt  A  pii 

:_-         .=_..     -^     ^ 


Stw.  To  Biclta,  itU  Dp.  call 
Arew  (triV),  BdD,  [PralU  a,  on,  in.  and  nv.  ] 

Ar07Bt.Aralnt(a-rolnO,Hitof^.  [Pmt.K. 
rarU  Om.  >vi>(  Um,  Died  to  a  oow  which 
ii  beloi  milked  vben  iiiiilim  too  dois  to 
Um  mukar,  eqnlialuit  lo  itand  oR,  pro- 
teUj  tram  A.  Sax.  rfMan,  gtrfman,  to 
make  nom,  to  glTe  plan,  from  mm,  nxmi: 
tb*  Imperatju-JMaft  might  baoodM  armlh , 
■ryiK  (Uka  tmau^  wK^)  An  InMrjMtlDD 
eqttlnlsBt  to  begona  I  araant  I  anr  I 
-InwMUwa,  witch.'  SHak  Hn.  Brotm- 
lag  haa  mado  a  Torb  of  thii  Intcrjaction. 
'Whlakend  cMaarg<n(*dfl«.'    [B«rs.] 

AipabU  (trpad'je-aX  ».  [From  it  ofjio,  a 
hanT  Tbe  dlMlnct  HHuui  ot  the  Dotea  of 


a  chord  la  n|dd , 

tb*  naiiiMraf  loucbldg  the  hup  initead  of 
plarlna  them  ilmnltaBBoiul;. 

AnMB  (ar'panX  "^    Buna  u  A  nmi 

• it  (kr-pah\ 


r  pet^hea,  each  of 
vfiami  w  «jn  aquare  jardi,  or  flTen 
u    BogUah  ten.     The  irpeDt,  however, 
Tarfadlndlirerentpartaoimoce.  Wrttten 

Aipantatart  (w-p«ii  I4't«r).  n. 

or  iorrejoT  of  land,    BtAivitf. 
Aipla*l(kr'plii).n.  SameaaJrwi>((whlch 
a*a>    ■  ilaatar  of  -*—  •—  - — ' — - "'  ^"*  ' 


yt  poor  t«a  arpmu  at  land.' 


ArqtUtad  (Ir'kwU^dV  a. 
bow:  amutK     tBan-l 

|g  Otrlivt-bDa}.  n. 


h1  probably  through  Imltatloo  of  the 
,it  It  aroAAiMo  (borrowed  from  the 
ID  word),  whlob  ana*  (ram  a  anppoaad 
ctJoa  witii  arec^  a  bow.  1  A  hand  gnu; 


ball  of  11  ouDceL    Spelled  alio'jraiuhii, 
fidrViuNiM.  Harq%iebuaa,  Haqmbut,  Hag- 

ibtinelmdU'Ctrliwt-bai-b^n.   Aioldler 
armed  with  an  arqoabUM. 

ArqoBilta  (Itr-kwR-rlt),  n.    A  minanl  (ilyer 
-' — '— —    --nQjTinff  Jn  I — ■■   --'-»■-' 


itilna  M  per  cent 
■LjTer,  ana  ii  uh  cniei  ore  of  the  rich  ailver 
mlnea  of  A  murat,  near  Coqalmba 

IrqulAmz  (lr-k«-tii),  n.  frr]  a  lort  of 
lead  or^  mad  to  gire  a  gnen  Tarnlih  to 
worka  of  patt«n.    S«*  ALQDtrotr. 

AlTMMba  Otr-rn-ki'cha).  n,  (The  Spanlah 
nam*  of  aaveral  tabeiDia-rDotod  plaDla.  ]  A 
gennt  ot  nmbelUteroiu  planta.  Including  a 
apacica  of  aa  much  Importance  In  the  tropi- 
cal parte  ot  America  aa  Iba  patmlp  and 
carrot  are  In  Burope.  Tb9  root  of  A .  ^te^t- 
Unia  It  dlrtded  Into  aanral  lobea.  each  of 
which  la  abont  the  alia  of  a  large  carrot 

m. iioiigj  mj  pouloei,  and  form  a 

■     the  South  American 


cl^^to 


ancea;  apeclflcally, 
4Hur  dlitilled  from  ler- 
.     .  ,  .  *  aplrftuou*  liquor  dli- 

tUled  from  the  juice  ot  the  cocoa-nut  and 
other  palnia.  obtained  by  bleeding  the  young 
'iwer^plkfl. 


Indictment  oi 
fonnaUon.    Ibla  term  ia  tuknown  in 
'  ~      "  icept  in  trial!  for  I 


. ;  to  fit  tor  trial ;  a>,  to 

writ  ot  novel  dlaB*lBlu.-t  To  call 

.    ibarof  naaonortaate;  tocalllD 

qoaation.  tor  faulta.  before  any  tribunal;  ki 


1  Tb*  abM  ef  an  tcvnabaae. 
AlqubaM.ArqHbum'kwl-buil.iL  (I^r. 
«riniitnai.  amrmptad  form  of  O.  Fr.  *ua«»-  , 
M(.  bom  D  AmMm  OT  a  AoteiiMakH.  a 
gqn  flccd  (roa  a  raat,  fron  kamt,  kuten,  a 
took,  a  forked  net  and  kva,  MAaa.  a  nn  ' 
•r  hamL  Th*  word  appian  alao  la  BngUata 
M»^biH  »a»l*W.  T&foim -— 


peocA.  See  under 
Impeach,  chaiye, 
txiulga  <a-rin^. ' 


ADCUBX.— 8TII.  To  a 


One  who  arralgna 


Aitmlcnnunl  (a-rin'mentl,  n,  1.  The  act 
at  afTnlgnlDii;  the  act  of  calling  and  lattlnc 
a  priaooar  Mton  a  court  to  anawer  to  an 
accuaationj  and  to  ohooaa  hla  triers— 3.  Ao- 
cuaatkiD, 

S.  A  calling  In  queaUon  tor  (aulta;  aecuaa- 


Ca-ri'mant),  ».    [See  A 

Clothea;  garmenU;  raiment 

klzanA  (Ir'rand).  n.  An  old  foni 
rand.     BoaeU. 

kmitm  <»-'*°I'),  '■  '■  prel  *  pp.  arr 


order:  to  dlipoee  or  let  out  lo  auch  away 
aa  to  be  lultaule  for  a  purpoae  intended:  to 
giie  acertain  collooatlon  to;  to  marahali 

"  ' 1  troopa  tof  battlB.     'Arranaa 

J  brim  the  -' "- - 

i.  To  adjDiti  to  lettlei 


I   to 

«vi<c,  to  adapt  or  alter  aoaa  to  Ot  for  being 
perfoRBBd  1^  other  rolcea  or  Inatnuneola 
than  Ihoae  daaigned  by  the  compoaer :  aa. 
an  ^ra  for  tbe  plaoo. 


lettlenunt  or  agree> 


..  (a-rlnfmentX  a.     1.  The  act 

oging  or  putUng  in  proper  order:  the 

1  beuia  pnt  In  order:  dlipoiltioii  la 

lultable  form :  apecUcally.  In  aa/htt  OTIi.the 
placing  togethtiT  of  parta  in  a  DMoner  cob- 
tormable  to  the  cbaiacler  and  ahn  ot  the 
work.— t  That  wUoh  1*  dlapoaad  in  ordari 


mof  partadi 


L  Pnparatory 


laiure:  pnilaiu  di>poai' 


nparatory  ineaiur 
:  preparauon ;  aa,  w( 
mmu  lor  leeelTing  oompany.  —  4.   Final 

tbe  partiet  bar*  made  an  wTanaanunl  be- 
tween themaelTea  conoeming  thur  diapn'  ~  ~ 
'  ,  (a)  the  adaptatlcH     ~ 


Htlontc 


. acomjw- 

lnatmin*nta  tor  which  It 
written.  (»)A  piece  an 
Iption :  aa,  an  ofcbeatnl 
■ong.  an  opera,  and  the 

%  n.    One  that  arrange* 

;(ar'aut),a.  [Wedgwood  thlnlu  then 
no  donfat  that  thla  word  ii  nally  tb* 
u  E-  arcA,  rogulih,  O.  arg.  bad,  L.O. 


vulgar  Eogliih  or^hant  tor  orrAAn.  ffrcnn 
for  droun.  tdtolard  tor  lehctar.  But  tl 
stymology  ii  by  no  meana  certain,  and  tl 
ward  may  be  afmply  another  form  of  erroi 


It  Thorough;  a 


Amntlriar'ant-li), 
ner;  notorlontly.  in  )  . 
Impudently;  ihamefuliy. 


In  an  arrant  num- 
i;  Infainaualy; 


_.  there  thit  arUel*  » 

manufactnnd.]    Tapeitry:  hangingi,  ci 
■iitlug  ot  woven  ituHi  ornameuled  wl 


aa  an  adjective.     -  iiTk 
atCamelot'    Ttrmuwn. 


AingI  (ar'ai).  n.    A  Und  of  powder  prob- 
ably made  ol  tb*  root  of  tbe  orrii.     Baili- 

(H-raatrii).  >>.    I^Pl    Infold-mfn- 
achlne  tor  commlnDtlug  ore,  one 


;    b,  Pi.  dm;     ng,  abw; 


*,  iBig;     wh,  laklgi 


loimof  whlol 

on  whidi  qiu 
Urn  (tODM 
■Drncft  by  hi 


IProbablj  corrni. 

arringiH.  BaeAiuua.]  In 
htf,  K  tsnn  enplofed 
i^en  anything  of  m  ■qturs 
tetta  It  pUced  with  ana 
eonwr     ^^  ^^^  ^  _^_ 


toEengfli  uH  Bcb. 
irninclitt  (i-rotO. 

and  pp.  ol  amach. 
Arrar  (•-riO.  n,    (O.rr  mrroB.  orrei,  oirri 

"*- It  orredo),  order.  »muig» 

•romJ^adto.mdroi.rai. 


ent,  dreu- 


pretmre,  ruri 
isBdj;  Qoth. 


'.■X:"*, 


__,__  ,_.  _, ^, ipoaltio 

boajrof  nun  lorittaekor  definci:  u,  tniopi 

'-  "utOe  (wmv.— a  An  oiderlr  oollMtlon  or 

imbUg* ;  UHcikllr.  ■  bod]'  ot  men  in 

Impoiuu  oTOcr:  ■  body  of  men  In  order 

._.r. 1lorbiKl8;hancB.nilli. 

'1  troopa,     'A  gilliDt 
UTillen.'    Pmcotl. 


3.  Dreu ;  gumenta  dimmed  In  order 
tha  person;  rBimant  or  ipparel. 

4.t  Situation;  olreonutuiCM;  poaitlon. 

E.  In  tow,  (a)  the  number  ot  penoni 
maned  lo  tttn  upoa  ■  jury.  (6)  The  a 
ImpuinellJng  4  Jury ;  tut  ii,  the  met  o 
proper  ofllcor  Mttlng  » Jury  In  order  fo 
trl^  ot  ■  HUH.  or  calling  them  ma 
muL    <e)  The  Jur;  impanneUed. 

4.  Fornierly  In  England,  t 

ctmntf  lot  millury  paipoiet;  the  a 
maitered;a«,aconimbiloDorarT<iu.  ' 
ed  to  lead  the  amy  olhia  county.^  ffi 


« .b.  poii^-h^^ 


EiEluS.imjn'iiiiiuililm.  Maa-fl^j 

£  To  deck  or  dreu;  to  lUlora  wlUi  dreu: 
la  applied  eipedally  to  dreu  of  a  iplend 
kind-     '  Uom  by  morn  arra^tnj?  her  awe 


S.  In  law,  to  Kt  (a  Jury)  In  order  for  the 
trial  ol  a  caaae ;  thai  1>,  to  call  them  maa 
biman.-tToenrelop;  towran   ;lngelld 

TrumbuU.—%TV-  To  arrange,  dlipoae,  mar- 

■hal,  deck,  dreu,  attire,  clotbe- 
ArrayST  (a-ra'er),  B.     1.  One  whoanaja.— 

2  In  Bngiith  hitt  an  officer  wbo  had  a  com- 

mlulon  of  array  to  pat  the  aoldlera  of  a 

county  In  ■  condition  tor  mlUtair  aerricg. 
AimyiDeBt  (a-ri'mentX  n.     l.  The  act  ot 

arraying.  — £  )  That  In  vhlch  one  l>  arrayed; 

raiment.  'Sbeepclothedlnaottarraynunt 

QuarUt. 


hoidol. 

AlTMrt  (a-rftO,  ad:  [ti.  arrUrt,  behind 
—L.ad,(o,  and  retro,  behind.  SeeAnuku.] 
Behind ;  at  the  hinder  part ;  baekwarda 
'  Font  him  back  recoyls  and  reele  srrMf*.' 

Airar  (>-r«o>  n.    L  The  atate  of  betng  be- 


ia.hl8irorkUiBdlylhar 

'-■-  '-  "-ehlnd  In  parm 

Lid,  though  daa 

plund,  u,  the  ai 

part  of  tbs  money  already  paid 


AlMias*  (■->^U),  n-    AiTcan;  any  ii 
money  remaining  unpaLd,  alter  prertoui 
payment  ol  a  put.     *The  old  amaroffa 

being  defrayed-'    BaittU. 

-~ (a-r*r'ana),  n.     Bame  ai 


a  penon  llilf  nliig 


blame  to  them.'    Sir  T.  Matt. 
AlTMtMyt  (B-rek'ta<tl).n.    A  beam  ot  poet 

■taodlng  uprlsht.  la  oppoied  lo  one  which 

Ii  horfiontaL  'Thearnetarvorbeamof  hli 

croai'    Bp  aalL 
Arrsedt  (a-i4d'),  v.t.    (See  AKiap.)    To  ad- 


Arrsutl  <B  nnlO,  V  (.  (Fr.  ommter.  to  rent. 
SeeRiNT.]    To  let  for  a  rent    SirM.Ealt. 

AirentMlon  (a-ren-li'ihon),  n.  In  aid  Jfng- 
liih  lav.  the  glrlng  ot  permliilon  to  the 
owner  of  land  In  aToreit  to  Incloao  II  with 
a  nnall  ditch  and  low  hedge.  In  conaldera- 

AlMpUtm  (a-rep'ihonX  b-  (L.  arripii, 
to  Diatcb  away-  See  hcit  article  J  The  act 


body.     In 

an  ladlTldual; 


m  authority:  a 


lor    SeBAxHkaTMlHT.— STB.  Tollop, 

.  'lay  hold  ot,  catcb.  lecure. 
AlTMt(a-reaf).  r-i.     To  reet,    |Han.j 


noTlng  body;  aa,  'the  itop 
power,phjalcali 


ol  itopplng 


)f  Jud^enL 


•toppage;  regtraint;  i 


S-  In  lav,  the  taking  or  ^>prehendlng  of  a 
peraon  by  rlrtue  of  a  warraat  from  authority. 


>ltlng  or  touching  thg 

tor  the  poipoH  olKcnrlDg  a  debt  to 

and  In  orimlnal  or  penal 

lea,  Ene  arrttt  le  made  for  the  purpose  of 

Xlling  the  peraoQ  charged  with  a  crime 
nee  (0  appear  and  iubmlt  to  Jnatlce. 


whlch  takei  place  alter  trial  and  Judgment, 
and  it  called  arreiC  on  jlnoJ  pnttu,  orar- 
refl  in  eKouti/HK—^  A  mangy  humour  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hlnd-legi  of  a  horse— 
Arrat  qf  juigatttt.  In  law,  the  atajlng  or 
■topping  of  a  Jodeinent  after  lerdlct.  for 
canaei  attigneil  Conrti  hare  power  to  ar- 
reit  Judgment  for  Intrintie  cautei  appear- 
tog  upon  the  face  of  the  record:  aa  when 
the  declaration  Tarlet  from  the  original 
writ;  when  the  Terdlct  differs  malerlally 
from  the  pleadlngi:  or  when  the  caaa  laid 
hi  the  declaradun  la  not  nfflclent  in  point 
of  law  lo  found  an  action  upon.    The  mo- 


ArrestW  (a-reat-»).  n.  In 
person  In  vhoie  handianair 
Arreilar,  Airestor  <a-rea('ar,  a-reaf  o 


person  at  whose  inttance  a 
Arreftmsut  (a-reaf  ment), 
arresting  or  stopping'  -' 


!.  In  Seed  law.  (a)  a  proceai  by  which  a 
creditor  may  attach  money  or  monble  pro- 
perty which  a  third  party  holds  tor  behoof 
ol  hit  debtor.     It  bean  a  general  reum- 

of  London.  In  1S70  an  act  waa  paaied  for 
Scotland  which  provides  that  only  that  part 
of  the  weekly  wagea  o(  labonren,  and  ot 
work-people  generally,  which  la  In  eicest  of 
SO*.  It  lUble  to  arreitment  for  debt.    See 

;rimlnal  tlU  he  Dud  caution  or  aurety 


lecldon  of  a 


.retT,n^ 


t,  tribunal,  or  c 


mcll;a 


prince:  a  French  terra,  and  applied  panl- 
cularly  to  the  Judgment!  and  decialona  of 
courts  and  trlbun^  in  France.— £.  An  ar- 
rest; a  leliure  by  legal  authority 
Airetl  (a-ref).  vt  1  To  assign ;  to  alloL 
'  The  charge  which  Ood  doth  unto  me  arret' 
Sptnitr.—t.  laScoUlaw,  lo  Impute: aa,  'no 
folly  can   be  arrtUd  to  one  under  age.' 

CoiMil. 

Arrett^le.l.  IFr.an^tcr,  loadlusLJ  1.  To 
reckon,Talne,oresthnate.— i.  To  lay  to  the 
charge:  tolmpote.  'He  that  arrelleUnpon 
Ood,  or  blsmeth  Ood  of  the  thing  ol  which 
he  la  himself  guilty.'    Chanter. 

Antm  (lu't),  n  pi-  IL.)  Anciently,  ear- 
bargain.    See  ARLka. 

ArrlupboatlO  («r-ra-to>'tlk),  a.    [Or.  ar- 

sew.J    Seamleaa     Clarke. '  (Rare.  | 
AlTlirUuivCar-HCh'Dil).  n.  |Qr.  arryttmia, 

from  a,  jnlV.,  and  rythmot,  rhythm,]  Want 

of  rhytlun.     [Bare.] 
ArTUi«(ai'l]),n.  (ProbablyfroaiL.L.artea 

fleld.aploceofland,L  area,  an  area.]    in 

Scoff  id  w,  an  IndefliUte  service  perfonned  by 

but  now  abolished:   used  chiefly   In   the 
phrase  arriagi  and  carrioffe. 
ArrldolCa-rtdl,  t.(.   [Lanideo— ad,  U>,and 
Hdeo,  toUugh-l    To  plcaae;  to  gratify.    B. 


AlTlin  <ar-yir),  n.^  (Fr.  ^^od. 

aadrXro.'  1.  (] 
lastbodyof  ani 


onounced  also  a-rfr*.) 

my,  now  called  flsarfw- 

■ee}.— S.  In  A*r.  the  liack  — rolaul  en 


las^  from  it 

la-rir-.)  The 

iw  called  Jiiiar(wUeh 


File,  ttr,  fi 


.  l»ll;       m«.  n 


I,  btr;       pine,  pin; 


b.  bull;       oU,  ponnd; 


ABSIEBX-BAK 


II7I11C  from  Ui*  nwctator  upw*nU  —Ar- 
ntn/u  ot/tt/.  mlH  or  S«I  depandsnt  OD  ■ 
inpnior  fse.  or  ■  IM  held  of  ■  fenditoiT. 


(»-rtrT>»n(.n.  [1 

m,  htn^nnum.  from  O.H.O. 

, —  jonunonlns  of  an  «nni'to  th« 

1Md~O.B.O  krri  (oTJeeT).  an  umj,  ud 
6cn.  ■  piwUDUttIr- "—  ■■■- 


AtfrAon^  Uieag 


r*c«t**d  ■  lalH  I 


ir^utbuM,  thli  vord  tau 
no  from  ■  mliUkeD  at; - 
.  of  the  andeDt  Unn  of 
ir  ctrnmundlnfl  all  ihslr 


LT'liln,    IO.Fr.  am 
tt,  the  edgt  Dl  a  (I 


UlCT  tlmca  Id  the  mdh  of  (he  Tortebral 
ccdiima  of  a  flih.  1  InonA.  thetine  In  whieh 
Ifai  two  Mnlght  or  cnrred  inilacH  of  a 
bodj.  terming  an  aiMrlor  angig,  aiMC  mch 

AlTt»^ll«t  (ai'lt-fll-et].  n.     A  ttlaagnUr 


ra  ellactuall}. 


valL  (0  tfaniw  all  Ibe  nia 
Called  alao  TiUiiur-fiaet 
AirUlBttW  (ar'tuat-ttr),  n.     A  woodeo 
intler  of  the  tenn  of  a  V,  flivd  to  tliB  eavei 

(a-rfthoD),  n.    [L  arriiia,  bora 
•un>.  HI  nulls  upon.    See  AUDI.]    The 
of  nnlUng :  a  HnlUng  apon.     Slsuni. 
''  1»UM  Uttt-tti).  n.    One  of  Uie  por- 
if  a  bollt  mait  bmeath  the  hoojn. 
riia  (ar'ia-wb).  mfv.    Dlacotiau]'  ar- 
nuoed:  laid  of  tUea  or  ilatea. 
AnlTKl  (a-tf  ral),  n.     1.  The  act  of  airiTtng; 


lo  or  reachina  a  place  fn 
-1  The  raacblna  or  atlalE 
or  atate  Iv  anort,  or  In 


wen  tbalai. 
orrioaft.'    Ttn»yta%. 


Airtn  {arti'),  v.i  preL  A  pp.  art 

Ppr.  omnjw.     {Fr.    arriver,   Ft.   ai 
t    orruon.   L.L,   odripni 
■bore-L  ad.  ■-      -'     ' 


.  ad,  to,  and  rtpa,  Fr.  riin,  (bi 
bank  of  a  ilTer.]  1.  To  come  U 
■  certain  point  in  progreae  elthei 


a  ODiuaid  diKra  at  aicellenoe  or 

"-p  arriee  at  a  coocloiloii :  In 

Btlmea  with  (o.  'The  Greek 
laaanaee  wn  orriivd  la  IH  tvll  perfection.' 
Vrjfdfn. — 3.  To  h^tpen  or  occnr.    |Ohaolc»- 


imUt.-   Mabrn.—iToe 


lohaBMBto.      'tit 
L-    MOom—X  To 
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Ig.    •  when  rortone  .  .   .  had  arHHd 

in  themoit]o]>fil]porl'    O.  CbMndM. 

ARlva  t  (trtO.  ».    Arrlial 

AlTOtM  (a-r<K1ia).  n.  [Ar.  amib,  [he  fourth 
part]  1.  A  irel^t  fonoerl;  lued  In  Spain. 
PortOKll,  Ooa,  Braill,  and  la  all  Spanlah 
Atnarba,  and  itlll  aied  In  tbs  greater  part 
of  Central  and  Soalh  America,  fnlheitatei 
of  Spantib  origin  Iti  weight  ti  snienllT 
eqaaJ  to  ai-SS  Iba.  aiolrdupol):  in  Brazil  It 
equal!  StSS  lb*— >.  A  maaaare  for  •rin^ 
aplilta.  and  oil;  in  Spain  and  Uextco  equal 
to  U  imperial  galtona  for  wine  and  iplilU. 
and  to  tl  Imperial  galloni  toroll;  In  CblU, 
Pern,  and  Boliila  niual  to  ll'T  Imperial  gal- 

""■■"(a-^T. 


;  applied  (o 


hauihur :  full  of  aaiumptlon  -,  applied 

-Amaar-     *■■■———     " 

ate.'     S 
ly   arrbsance ;    proceedli 
clalmaor  lelt-ltnpor' 

■ndimpBUcDiafoppodiiun.  MvatiLji. 

— MagiMttrial,  Doffmatic,  Arrof/aitL  Bee 
Doder  lUaumuL.— Stic.  Frond,  anom- 
Ing,  oTcrbearlng,  pKaumptnoui,  hanght; . 
An«SUltl7  (a'rOmnt-li).  odi.     In  an  arro- 


BaOty. 

ArrofEte  <«'r*-g*t),  r.t.  pret  *  pp.  arro- 
gatid;  ppr.  orrxwolirv  [L.  am»D,  arroaa- 
tmn—ad,  (o,  aod  nuo,  to  beg  or  dealn.  ]  to 
claim  or  demand  uodulf  or  preatunplnonilji 
to  claim  from  ranltf  or  talie  pretenilona; 

aa,  to  amyalt  povor  or  dlonltr  to  one'i 
•elf.  'To  amsaU  the  right  of  dscldlng 
dofimallcalljr. '    Macaviay, 

Om'wTEiKlHa.  ViZUo, 

Amgatton  (a-ra-gfihonX  n. 
amvatlDe.  ^^"  -"-■'*»"  •""• 
tbeactll  U 


i.  Id  ffom.  laiD,  aame  aa  Adnfvtvm. 
AiTontlTSl  (a'rft-git-lrt  a.     Aainmlng  or 
maUng  nndae  claim!  and  pretenilona.     '^ 

-ron'dS).  a.    [See  neit 


Arnrndat,  Arondls  (a-rc 
article.)  toAn'.  applied 


or  new  vine.  eapeclaUy  aher 
aynip.  In  order  to  be  oaed  1 

Am»«Ha-rfli0.e.r.[Fr.orTt» 
To  bedew;  (o  )p[1alila;  to  wi 


'ptoiprlnkle.; 


(a-rd'ihonX  A.  [L.  fl»TKt_,__„_ 

nibble  at]    A  gnawing  at.    BaUiy. 
■  ■  ■•  n.  (A8ai.o««w,an.i«,Bf- 


AlTOW(«'r*),  n.  (A 

vme  word  ai  Icel.  ^.  pi  Orvar 
ptobahlr  allied  to  A.  Sai.  ea> 


AHBOW-WOOD 


the  chain.  (l>)In/«-l.  awork  placed  at  the 
aallent  Bnglee  ol  a  glad),  communicating 
with  the  eoiert  way.— Broad  arrow.  See 
Broad- AHKOiT. 

brow  Wit),  t-i.  To  (boot  up  Into  a  long 
polnlwl  at^  like  an  anvw. 


laTrigloc: 


imw-fOMM  (a'rA^nu), 

name  for  planu  of^lbe  g ...... 

and  order  Juncaglnacen;  aUoapiillMio.. . 

tlmea  to  the  membera  of  tbe  order  generalljr. 
tmw-IiMd  (B'ni-hsd),  n.     1.  The  bead  of 

an  aimw.— t.  A  genu  of  aquatic  planU,  w 

called  from  the  shape  of  theii  leavea    See 

Saoittabia.— 3.  A  name  tometlmei  given 

(0  a  belemnlle. 
Imw-ItMded  (a'i«-hed-ed).  a.     Niaped 


cmc  Tiii,  ^  I 


•^S^-^     tS: 


.1  fonnd  inscribed  on 

fitteiT,  bricke.  roeki,  and  monumenta  at 
graepoUl,  Babjrlon,  NlneTeh,  Sua.  and 
-'*—  places  of  the  East,    The  charactera 


A  starch  targelj 


root  proper,  sometimu  ca 
West  lodUa  aiTDW-root.  I 

MarantL  and  perbapa  owe 
tcales  ohlch  «nrer  the  rhli 


roots  being  used  aj 


tact'ot  flw  trou. 

appllcatien  against  wounds  inflicted  by  pol- 

corrtiptlon  or  ara,  tbe  In^an  name  { 
plant   The  species  tram  which  acTnw-i 


Indfmi 


meal,  Is  got  (ron 
vihot  uliTiufma, 


row-root,  from  the  lanie  roat-stocke 

. IBM  an^atifMa;  Chinese  arraw- 

it,  tram  the  creeping  rhiiomcs  of  Nilvm' 
im  ipteietnm;  KngUth  arrow-root,  from 
■  potato;  Portland  arrow-root,  from  tbe 
.    . Tlodim;  and  Oiwego 


irA,  sam,  swift.       to  n 


da;      ^BctoeH;      i.fo;     l.Job; 


A&ROWT 
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ARTERIOTOMY 


between  the  MiaiiMippi  and  the  Pacific 
make  their  arrows  of  it 
Arrowy  (a'rd-iX  a.  Beaembling  an  arrow  or 
arrows  in  any  quality,  as  shape  or  rapidity 
and  directness  of  motion.  'Iron  sleet,  of 
arrowy  shower.'  Oray.  *The  lambent 
homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue.  *    Cowper. 

The  carrion  bird  released 
Points  to  one  cherbbed  spot  his  arrowy  flight 

y.BaiWe, 

Arroyo  (ar-roi'dX  n.  [Sp.  ]  A  water-eouraa; 
a  rirulet    BartUtL 

Arscbln  (l&i'shin),  n.    Se^  Abshih. 

Arse  (iirs).  n.  [A  Sax.  tan,  mr$,  IceL  and 
Sw.  OTf,  Dan.  arU^  D.  aart^  G.  anoh.]  The 
buttocks  or  hind  part  of  an  animal  —  To 
hana  an  arte,  a  low  expression  signifying  to 
lag  behind;  to  be  sluggish  or  taxdy.  Hudi- 
broM. 

Arsenal  (ir'se-nal),  n,  {JFr.  anenal,  Sp.  ar- 
»enal,  dartena.  It.  artenale^  arzenaUt  dar- 
»ena,  from  Ar.  dar  oi-sinXa,  house  for  work- 
ing in.1  A  repository  or  magazine  of  arms 
and  military  stores,  necessary  either  for 
assault  or  defence,  whether  for  land  or 
naval  service;  a  public  establishment  where 
naval  and  military  engines,  or  warlike  equip- 
ments, are  manufactured  or  stored,  as  at 
Woolwich. 

Arsenate,  Arseniate  Oii^aen-ftt,  iLr-s6'ni-ftt), 
n.  A  salt  formed  by  arsenic  combined  with 
any  base. 

Arsenic  (lU^sen-ik),  n.  [Fr.  arthtie,  from 
L.  anenteum.  Or.  arstnuron,  yellow  orpi- 
ment,  from  amn,  anenoit  nude— from  its 
powerful  qualities.]  1.  A  chemical  element 
of  a  steel-blue  colour,  quite  brittle.  It 
forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals.  Com- 
bined with  sulphur  it  forms  orpiment  and 
realgar,  which  are  the  yellow  and  red  sul- 
phides of  arsenic.  Orpiment  is  the  true 
artenieum  of  the  ancients.  With  oxygen 
arsenic  forms  two  compounds,  the  more 
important  of  which  is  arsenious  oxide  or 
arsenic  trloxide  (As^O^,  which  is  the  white 
ar»§nie,  or  simply  arsetiie,  of  the  shops.  It 
is  usuallv  seen  in  white,  glassy,  translucent 
masses,  in  which  state  it  Is  obtained  by  the 
process  of  sublimation  from  several  ores, 
particularly  that  of  cobalt,  and  from  arseni- 
cal pyrites.  Of  all  substances  arsenic  is 
that  which  has  most  frequently  occasioned 
death  by  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and 
design.  The  best  remedies  against  the 
effects  of  arsenic  on  the  stomach  are  hy- 
drated  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  gelatinous 
hydrate  of  magnesia,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
with  copious  draughts  of  bland  liquids  of  a 
mucilaginous  consistence,  which  serve  to 
procure  its  complete  ejection  from  the  sto- 
mach. Like  many  other  virulent  poisons  it 
is  a  safe  and  useful  medicine,  especially  in 
skin  diseases,  when  Judiciously  employed 
It  is  used  as  a  flux  for  glass,  and  also  for 
forming  pigments.  It  is  illegal  to  retail 
arsenic  without  marking  the  word  'Poison' 


on  the  envelope  and  entering  the  purchaser's^ 
name  in  a  book.— 2.  The  popular  name  of^ 
arsenious  oxide,  the  preparation  of  arsenic 
usually  retailed  in  the  shops.    See  above. 

Arsenic  (llr-sen'ik),  a.  Containing  arsenic ; 
specifically,  containing  arsenic  in  smaller 
proportion  than  arsenious  compounds.— 
Artenie  acid  (H(  ASO4),  an  acid  formed  from 
arsenic  oxide.  —  Artenic  oxide  (As^  OA  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  arsenic  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  arsenious 
oxide:  often  improperly  called  Artenic 
Aeid, 

Arsenical  (ir-sen'ik-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  arsenic;  containing  arsenic— ilrfemeaZ 
minerale^  a  family  or  class  of  minerals  in 
which  arsenic  acts  the  part  of  the  electro- 
negative element  They  occur  in  primitive 
districts  in  metalliferous  veins,  usually  as- 
sociated with  metallic  sulphides. -.^irtent- 
eal  tiivert  an  ore  of  silver  containing  ar- 
senic. 

Arsenicate  C&r-sen'ik-itX  v.t  To  combine 
with  arsenic. 

Arsenide  Okr'sen-IdX  n.  A  compound  of 
arsenic  and  a  metallic  base. 

Arsenious  (iLr-s6'ni-us),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  containing  arsenic.  —Arwenioue  acid 
(HAsO|),  an  acid  formed  from  arsenious 
oxide. —^nenioia  oaeide  (As*0^  a  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  arsenic  having  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  arsenic 
oxid&  Also  called  White  .^rMme,  and  often 
improperly  ArunUme  Acid.  Bee  under 
Absknio. 

Arsenite  Oti'sen-Itl  n.  A  salt  form^  by 
the  union  of  arsenious  oxide  with  a  base. 

Arsenimet^  Arsennret  (Ar-sen'a-ntX  n. 


A  combination  of  arsenic  with  a  metallic 
or  other  base.  The  arseninrets  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  iron  are  found  both  in  veins 
and  in  beds. 

Arseninretted  (ir-sen'fi-ret-ed),  a.  Com- 
bined with  arsenic  so  as  to  form  an  arseni- 
uret  —AneniwrtiUd  hydroaen  (As  HA  a  gas 
generated  by  fusing  arsenic  with  its  own 
weight  of  granulated  zinc,  and  decompos- 
ing the  alio V  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  colourless,  has  a  fetid  odour  like  that 
of  garlic,  and  is  frightfully  poisonous  when 
breathed. 

Arsenoos  (Ar'sen-us),  a.  Same  as  Aneni- 
one. 

Arse-cmart  Oirs'smiirt),  n.  A  plant,  PoZyyo- 
nwn  Hydropiper.  Called  also  Smart-weed 
(which  seeX 

Arseyersy,tArsie-yer8letO^'ie-v«r'siXa<fv. 

[Probably  a  corruption  of  Fr.  d  renveru,  d 
reven.\  Reverse  or  turned  backwards; 
placed  preposterously;  upside  down;  topsv- 
turvy.  'The  world  goes  arKe-Mni«.'  The 
Pauenger  qf  Benvenuto. 

Arsbin,  Arshlne  (Hr'shin),  n.  A  Russian 
measure  of  2  feet  4*242  inches. 

Arsis  O^aiiX  ^  [Oi'-  ttrtii,  from  airO,  to 
elevate.]  1.  In  firam,  the  elevation  of  the 
voice,  in  distinction  from  thesit.  or  its  de- 
pression.—2.  In  proe.  that  syllable  in  a 
measure  where  the  ictus  is  put^  or  which  is 
marked  by  a  greater  stress  or  tarce.—Arrie 
and  theeie.  in  mtuic.  the  strong  position  and 
weak  position  of  the  bar,  indicated  by  the 
down-beat  and  up-beat  in  maridng  time. 

Arsmetrikeit  n.    Arithmetic,    (wiueer. 

Arson  (Ar'sonX  n.  [O.Fr.  areon.  from  L.  ar- 
deo^  areum ,  to  bum.  ]  In  law,  the  malicious 
burning  of  a  dwelling-house  or  out-house  of 
another  man.  which  by  the  common  law  is 
felony,  and  which,  if  any  person  is  therein, 
is  capital  Also,  the  wilful  setting  fire  to 
any  church,  chapel,  warehouse,  mill,  bam, 
agricultural  produce,  ship,  coal-mine,  and 
the  like.  In  Scotland  it  is  caUed  wH/id 
fire-raising,  and  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land it  is  a  considerable  aggravation  if  the 
burning  is  to  defraud  insurers. 

Art  O^rt).  The  second  person  singular  indi- 
cative mood,  present  tense,  of  the  verb 
to  he.    See  AM,  Are. 

Art  OtrtX  n.  [L.  art,  arfif,  art,  from  same 
root  as  Or.  ar6,  to  Join,  to  fit]  L  The  arti- 
ficial disposition  or  modification  of  things 
to  answer  some  special  purpose ;  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  or  power  to  effect  a 
purpose ;  the  employment  of  means  to  ac- 
complish some  desired  end:  in  this  sense 
art  stands  opposed  to  nature.  '  Blest  with 
eachgraceof  nature  and  of  art'    Pope. 

Mr.  Mill  says.  'Art  is  but  the  emplojment  of  the 
powers  of  nature  for  an  end.'  Yes ;  out  the  emfloy- 
mtnt  is  the  art  That  use  or  employment  ot  the 
natural  elements  is  precisely  the  function  d  the  in- 
tellif^ence  and  the  will,  which  differs  from  nature,  in 
its  proper  sense,  as  thie  active  diifers  from  the  pas- 
siTe.  EdtM.  Jtrv. 

2.  A  system  of  rules  serving  to  facilitate 
the  performance  of  certain  actions ;  know- 
ledge of  such  rules  or  skill  in  applying  them, 
as  m  any  trade,  handicraft,  or  other  special 
subject;  as,  the  art  of  building;  the  art  of 
engraving;  the  fine  arte:  in  this  sense  art  Is 
oppo«ed  to  Kience. 

Theorists,  by  an  observation  of  particulars  and  by 
fenendi^ng  on  them,  attempt  to  construct  a  system 
of  scientific  propositions  with  respect  to  a  certain 
subject :  upon  which  system  a  set  of  rules  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  pracdce  may  be  founded.  These 
rules  form  an  «rf.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of  the  me- 
/ul  or  meehanieal  arts,  that  is,  those  in 
which  the  hands  and  body  are  more  con- 
cerned than  the  mind,  as  in  making  clothes 
and  utensils;  the  fine  arte  (see  under  Fine); 
and  the  liberal,  polite,  or  elegant  arte,  in 
which  category  may  be  classed  all  the 
branches  of  academical  learning,  as  well  as 
fine  art  Formerly  the  circle  of  the  sciences 
was  confined  to  the  seven  liberal  arte  — 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music, 

geometry,  and  astronomy.  In  this  sense 
lie  term  arte  is  still  employed  when  we 
speak  of  the  arte  classes  in  the  universities, 
a  maeter  qfarte,  &c. 

In  America,  literature  and  the  eifgvnt  arts  must 
grow  up  side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of  daily 
necessity.  fV.  Irving. 

8.  (a)  One  of  the  fine  arts,  more  especially 
one  of  Uie  imitative  members  of  the  group, 
and  in  particular  painting  or  sculpture;  as, 
he  has  adopted  art  as  his  profession. 

'Who are  the  criUcst'  'Men  who  have  foiled  in 
literature  and  art:  Disrasli. 

(b)  The  special  skill  required  by  those  who 


practise  these  arts;  artistic  facul^;  skill  In 
counterfeiting  nature  or  natural  expression. 

Nothinj^  is  better  founded  than  the  famous  apho- 
rism of  rhetoricians,  that  the  perfection  of  art  con- 
sists in  concealing  art.  Camt^tbtU. 

4w  Skill,  dexterity,  or  the  power  of  perform- 
ing certain  actions  acquired  by  experience, 
studv.  or  observation;  knack.  'There  is 
art  m  roasting  eggs.'  Old  adage.— b.  Art- 
fulness: cunning.  '  More  matter  with  less 
art'  Shak.  —Art,  Science.  Art  differs  from 
ecienee  in  being  practical,  while  the  latter 
is  theoretical  or  speculative.  Art  in  this 
sense  is  based  on  rules  deduced  from  expe- 
rience and  designed  to  facilitate  work  or 
give  superior  excellence  or  precision  to  it. 
The  rules  of  art  partake  less  or  more  of  the 
nature  of  directions^  Thev  are,  however, 
ultimatelv  based  on  principles;  thus,  the 
art  of  building  is  based  on  the  principles  or 
laws  of  mechanics.  Science  concerns  itself 
with  what  is  tme  without  any  necessary 
r^ard  to  its  utilitv.  It  is  knowledge  co- 
ordinated, arranged,  and  systematized,  and 
is  based  on  or  consists  of  laws  discovered 
by  observation,  comparison,  abstraction, 
and  generalization. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  occupation  of 
the  architect  embraces  the  two  ideas  of  saette*  and 
art.  Architecture  as  an  art  is  the  work  of  the  skilled 
hand;  as  a  science,  it  is  that  of  the  informed  and 
cnltiTatcd  brain.  Et/m.  Rev. 

Sth.  Aptitude,  readiness,  skill,  dexterity, 
adroitness,  contrivance,  profession,  bu«l- 
ness,  trade,  calling,  cunning,  artifice,  de- 
ceit, duplici^. 

Art  (Urt),  n.  In  Soote  law,  instigation;  abet- 
ment: used  now  only  in  Uie  phrase  art  and 
part 

By  art  b  understood  the  mandate,  instigation,  or 
advice  that  may  have  been  given  towards  committing 
the  crime :  ^rt  expresses  the  share  that  one  takes 
to  himseu  m  it  by  the  aid  or  assistance  which  he 
gives  the  criminal  m  the  execution  of  it.     ErsMine. 

Arte,t  v.t  [L.  arttu  for  arctue,  confined, 
narrow,  from  areeo,  to  shut  in.]  To  force; 
to  compel;  to  constrain. 

Love  arted  me  to  do  my  observaunce 

To  his  esute.  Chaucer. 

Artedt  (ilrfed),  a.    SkiUed 

It  bath  been  counted  Ul  for  great  ones  to  sing,  or 
play,  like  an  arted  musician,     ^tvester.  Dm  Bartas. 

Artelrles,t  n.  pH.    Artillery.    Chaucer. 

Artemis  (ir'td-mis),  n.  l.  In  Qreeian  myth. 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  of  hunting: 
called  by  the  Romans  Diana.  See  Diaka.^ 
2.  A  genus  of  lamellibranchlate  molluscs, 
family  Veneridn.  order  Siphonida,  with 
pallial  marKin  sinuous^ 

Artemisia  O^-t^-mis'i-aVriw  [Or.  artemieia, 
wormwood.  ]  A  genus  ox  plants  of  numerous 
species,  nat  order  Composite,  comprising 
mugwort,  southern-wood,  and  wormwood. 
Of  these  the  A.  Abtinthium,  or  common 
wormwood  of  our  cottage  gardens,  is  well 
known.  Several  of  the  species  are  used  as 
remedies  for  worms.  Certain  alpine  species 
are  the  flavouring  ingredient  in  the  favour- 
ite French  liqueur,  absinthe. 

Arteriac  (Ir-tS'ri-ak),  a.    Same  as  Arterial 

Arteriac  nir-t£'ri-ak).  n.  [Or.  arteria,  the 
windpipe.]  A  medicine  prescribed  in  dis- 
eases of  the  windpipe.    Dunglieon. 

Arterial  (iir-t«'i1-al),  a.  [See  AaTSHT.] 
1.  Pertaining  to  an  artery  or  the  arteries ; 
as,  arterial  action.— 2.  Contained  in  an  ar- 
tei^;  as,  arterial  blood.  Arterial  blood 
differs  from  venous  blood,  particularly  by 
its  lighter  florid  red  colour  and  its  greater 
warmth  and  coagulability— changes  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  respiration.— .irto- 
rial  navigation,  navigation  bv  means  of 
rivers,  deepened  streams,  canals,  and  arti- 
fldal  water-courses. 

Arterialisation  (&r-t£'ri-al-iz-r'shonX  n. 
The  process  of  making  arterial;  the  conver- 
sion of  the  venoiu  into  the  arterial  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  by 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  from  the  air;  hsematosis. 

Arterialise  (Hr-td'ri-allzX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
arterialized ;  ppr.  arterializing.  To  com- 
municate, as  to  venous  blood,  the  qualities 
of  arterial  blood. 

Arteriography  0^-t«'rl-<«^ra-fi),  n.  [Or. 
artiria,  artery,  and  grapM,  to  write.]  A 
description  of  the  arterial  systeuL 

ArteriOlogy  (ftr-tfi'ri-or'o-JiXn.  [Or.  artfria, 
artery,  and  Ume,  discourse.]  A  treatise  or 
discourse  on  uie  arteries. 

ArteriOtomy  (ftr-t^'ri-ot^o-miX  n.  [Or.  er- 
liria,  an  utery,  and  tomi,  a  cutting.  ]  In 
ofiot  (a)  the  opening  of  an  arteiy  by  the 
lancet  or  other  instrumeot,  tor  the  purpoae 
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of  letting  blood  (b)  Th*t  put  of  anAtomy 
which  treats  of  the  duaectloD  of  the  arteries. 

Irtarltlf  (&r-teri'tU).  n.  [Or.  arUria.  ar- 
tenr,  and  term.  Uk,  denoting  inflammation.] 
Inflammation  of  an  artery  or  arteries. 

Artanr  (lu't^r-i).  n.  [L  arteria,  from  Gr. 
artirta,  the  windpijM :  the  term  was  after- 
wards applied  to  tne  arteries  proper,  which, 
since  they  were  commonly  found  void  of 
blood  after  death,  were  supposed  to  be  air- 
ducts,  and  to  inclose  the  vital  spirit] 
1 1  The  trachea  or  windpipe. 

Under  the  mrtny  or  wiadpiM  U  Um  aovth  of  ttie 


1  One  of  a  system  of  cylindrical  vessels  or 
tubes,  membranous,  elastic,  and  pulsatile, 
which  convev  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
an  parts  of  the  body,  by  ramifications  which 
as  they  proceed  diminish  in  sixe  and  in- 
crease in  number,  and  terminate  in  minute 
oapQlaries  uniting  the  ends  of  the  arteries 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  veins.  There  are 
two  princtp«l  arteries:  the  aorta^  which 
rises  from  the  left  ventricle  and  ranUfles 
through  the  whole  body;  and  the  mf/«nonary 
arttry,  which  conveys  venous  blood  from 
the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs,  to  undergo 
respintloa  An  artery  is  composed  of  three 
coats:  the  outer  consists  of  condensed  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  is  supplied  with  numer- 
ous blood-vessels  and  nerves;  tiie  middle 
coat  cousisU  of  circular  fibres,  generally 
supposed  to  be  muscular;  the  inner  coat, 
thin,  smooth,  and  dense,  confines  the  blood 
within  its  canal,  and  facilitates  its  motion. 
ArtailAn  nir-td'zi-anX  a.  TFr.  arUtien,  pro- 
perly pertaining  to  Ariou  in  France,  also 
term  descriptive  of  a  particular  kind  of 
well.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Artois  in 
Prance. —2.  Term  descriptive  of  a  particular 
kind  of  welL  believed  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Artois.  An  art€»ian  well  Is  a  per- 
pendicular boring  into  the  ground  throufldi 
which  water  rises  to  the  sumce  of  the  soU, 
producing  a  constant  flow  or  stream.  Ar- 
tesian wells  are  generally  sunk  in  plains  and 
districts  where  the  lower  pervious  strata  are 
bent  into  basin-shaped  curves.  The  rain 
falling  on  the  outcrops  of  these  saturates 
the  whole  porous  bed,  so  that  when  the  bore 
reaches  it  the  water  by  hydraulic  pressure 


Artesian  Wen. 

Dimgrnm  •bowing  pervious  strau  in  a  basin-thaped 
cur^e.  A,  B.  C  three  wdU  communicntinf  at  b.  c.  d. 
«.  f  with  oodersround  pervious  strata  cootaininf 
wmtmt  wbkh  dcannda  by  ffravitatioo  from  tlw  higher 
levels  D.  E.  P. 

rashes  up  towards  the  level  of  the  highest 
portion  of  the  stratum.  Such  wells  are  com- 
monly of  great  depth,  that  at  Orenelle, 
Paris,  being  1900  feet  deep,  while  another 
at  Bochef  ort  is  ITW  feet 

ArtStaXCkri't^lXa.  (SeeABT.]  l.t Performed 
with  or  ohancterised  by  art  or  skill  '  Our 
paalms  with  ort/W  terms  inscribed.'  MU- 
ton.— 2.t  Artificial,  as  opposed  to  natural. 
*  Too  ar04  a  writer*  Drycfeik— 8.  Cunning; 
practising  art  or  stratagem;  crafty;  charac- 
terised by  or  proceeding  frmn  art  or  craft 
<  The  artful  Doi^r'  IHektnt.  '  Ati/ul  in 
n>eech,  in  action,  and  in  mind.'  Pope.— 
Cttnnina.  Ar^fuL  Sly.  See  under  CUN niko. 
Stv.  Skilful,  adroltk  dexterous,  cunning, 
crafty,  deoeitfal. 

AltraDy  (ftrt'fal-li),  oifs.  in  an  artful  man- 
ner; with  art  or  cunning;  skilfully;  dexter- 
oualy 

iTtfnlimgQlrt'fnl  nni).  n.  The  quality  of 
being  artful;  art;  craft;  cunning;  address. 

ArtlMn  (If^thenX  a.  An  old  form  of  £ar- 
th^n.     '  An  artken  pot'    Holland. 

▲rthrltle.  ArtliritlOia(ftr-thrit^  ir-thrif - 
Ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Joints,  or  to  the 
goat;  affecting  the  toints. 

Altlirttlg  (ir^UirrtisX  M.  [Or.,  from  artAnm. 
a  Joint,  and  itie,  a  term  denoting  inflam- 
mation. I  Any  painful  disease  of  the  joints; 
mny  taflamnuUum  of  the  joints,  but  more 
partlculariy  the  gout 


Arilirodlla  (Ar-thrA'di-a),  9L  [Or.  orCArAf to, 
from  artArd<ie«,  well  articulated,  from  ar- 
C^kron,  a  Joint]  Aspedesof  articulation,  in 
which  the  head  of  one  bone  is  received 
into  a  shallow  socket  in  another,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  articulation  of  the  humerus 
and  the  scapula ;  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket 
joint 

ArttirodiAl,  Arthxodlo  (Ir-thrd'di-al,  iir- 
throd'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  that  form  of 
joint  called  an  arthrodla,  a  kind  of  ball-and- 
socket  joint 

AltlHOdsmla  (ir-thrd-dinl-a),  n.  [Or.  oi^ 
CAron,  a  joints  and  odyni,  pain.]  Pain  in 
the  joints. 

Artlirodjniio  (ir-thrO-din'ik).  a.  Relating 
to  arthrodynia,  or  pain  in  the  joints. 
ArtbTOgattra  (ftr-thr6-gas'tral  fk  pi.  [Or. 
arthrcn,  a  Joint,  and  gaetir^  the  belly.]  A 
name  sometimes  ffiven  to  those  members  of 
the  Arachnida  which  agree  In  having  the 
abdomen  more  or  less  segmented,  and  not 
separated  by  any  line  of  divteion  from  the 
oephalothorax,  including  the  true  scorpions, 
book-scorpions,  Ac 

ArtbrolOgy  (ir-throro- jl),  n.  (Or.  artkron, 
a  Joint,  and  {o^os,  disoonrse.]  The  know- 
ledge of  the  joints. 

Artnropoda  (ikr-throp'o-dsX  n.  pL  [Or. 
arihnm,  a  Joint,  and  poia,  podof,  a  foot] 
One  of  the  two  primary  divisions  (Anar- 
thropoda  being  the  other)  into  which  mo- 
dem naturalists  have  diviaed  the  sub-king- 
dom Annulosa,  characterized  by  a  body 
composed  of  a  series  of  segments  arranged 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  each  segment 
occasionallv  and  some  always  being  provided 
with  articulated  appendages. 
Arthrotla  (llr-thro'si-a),  n.  (Or.  arihron, 
a  joint]  Severely  painful  inflammation, 
mostly  confined  to  the  joints,  but  occasion- 
ally extending  to  the  surrounding  muscles; 
arthritis. 

Artliroiil  (ir-thrd'sis),  n.  [Or.  arihrwii,  a 
joint]  In  onot  articulation. 
ArtiCllOke  (ir'ti-cbdkX  n.  [Fr.  arUehaut, 
O.  ortiteAolw,  artUekoeke,  fh>m  It  articioeeo, 
said  to  be  from  Ar.  ardi  sAatcIri,  earth-thorn, 
but  the  existence  of  such  an  Arabic  word 
seems  doubtful  Marcel  Devlc,  in  Supple- 
ment to  Littr^'s  Dictionary,  derives  it  from 
Or.  artytiktot,  fit  for  seasoning,  artyd,  to 
dress  meat,  to  season.  ]  The  Cynara  Seo- 
lym%u,  a  plant  of  the  nat  order  Com- 
positae,  somewhat  resembling  a  thistle, 
with  large  divided  prickly  leaves.  The 
erect  flower-stem  terminates  in  a  large 
round  head  of  numerous  imbricated  oval 
iny  scales  which  surround  the  flowers, 
e  fleshy  bases  of  the  scales  with  the 
large  receptacle  are  the  parts  that  are 
eaten.  Artichokes  wen  introduced  into 
England  eariy  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  Helianthui 
tubenmu,  is  a  species  of  sunflower,  whose 
roots  are  used  Ake  potatoes.  See  Jutu- 
SALBM  Artichoke. 
Artid«  (fti'tikl).  n.  [L.  artieulus,  a  Joint, 
a  division,  part,  or  member,  a  point  or 
moment  of  time,  a  dim.  of  arttu,  a  joint, 
allied  to  Or.  arthron,  a  Joint,  from  arO,  to 
fit]  LA  single  clause,  item,  point,  or  par- 
ticular, as  in  a  contract,  troaty,  or  other 
formal  agreement  between  parties;  a  dis- 
tinct proposition  or  statement  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  such;  one  of  the  particulars 
composing  a  system ;  a  separate  charge  or 
item  in  an  account ;  a  condition  or  stipula- 
tion in  a  contract  or  bargain ;  a  point  of 
faith,  doctrine,  or  duty;  as,  to  object  to  an 
article  in  a  protocol;  to  sign  artist  of 
agreement ;  an  account  consisting  of  many 
dmerent  artteles;  this  was  one  of  the  arti^se 
of  his  belief.  '  Upon  each  article  of  human 
duty.'  PaUy.—2.  A  complete  and  indepen- 
dent, or  partially  independent,  portion  ot  a 
literaiy  publication,  especially  of  a  news- 
paper, magasine,  review,  or  other  periodical : 
as,  he  wrote  three  artieUt  for  the  Edinburph 
Review,  and  a  series  of  articUe  for  tne 
Timee;  he  always  writes  the  leading  article* 
in  his  paper.— 8.  A  particular  commoditv or 
substance;  as,  an  artide  of  merchandise; 
salt  Is  a  necessary  arturfe;  In  conmion  usage 
this  word  is  applied  to  almost  every  separate 
substance  or  material— 4. t  Precise  point  of 
time;  moment  'An  infirm  building  just  in 
the  arfiofo  of  falling.'    WoUoittm. 

This  &tal  newes  ceoinfr  to  Hicks's  HaO  upon  the 
articlt  of  my  Lord  Rossell's  trial  was  said  to  have 
had  no  little  influanca  on  the  Jury  and  all  the  bench 
to  his  prejudice.  Evtiyn. 

—In  theartiete qf  death  (L.  in  articulo  mar- 
tie),  lit.  in  the  moment  of  death;  in  the  last  , 
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struggle  or  agonv.— 6.  In  boL  the  name  for- 
merlv  slven  to  that  part  of  a  stalk  or  stem 
which  is  between  two  joints.— 4).  In  gram. 
a  part  of  speech  used  beforo  nouns  to  limit 
or  define  their  application.  In  the  English 
language  a  or  an  is  the  indefinite  arUcle. 
and  CAs  the  definite  article.  SeeA,  Aji,1*bb. 
—Article*  qf  war,  the  code  of  regulations 
for  the  better  government  and  discipline  of 
the  army  and  navy,  embodied  in  the  Mu- 
tiny Act  which  is  passed  each  jtvr.—The 
Six  Article*,  articles  imposed  by  a  statute 
(often  called  the  Bloody  Statute)  passed  in 
1541,  the  thirtv-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
HenryVIII.  Thev  decreed  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  transubstantiation.  the  sufficiency 
of  conmiunion  in  one  kind,  the  obligation  of 
vows  of  chastity,  the  propriety  of  private 
masses,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  auricular 
confession.  Acceptance  of  these  doctrines 
was  made  obligatorv  (m  all  persons  under 
the  severest  penalties:  the  act  however, 
was  relaxed  in  1644,  and  repealed  in  1540l— 
The  Thirty-nine  Article*,  a  statement  of  the 
particular  points  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  in 
number,  maintained  by  the  English  Church, 
first  promulgated  by  a  convocation  held  In 
London  in  160S-0S.  and  confirmed  by  rojnd 
authority,  founded  on  and  superse<Unff  an 
older  code  issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
They  were  adopted  by  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Church  in  1686,  and  by  the  Scottish  in  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.— iirCietet  qf 
Vie  peace,  an  obligation  imposed  on  an  in- 
dividual against  whom  some  one  has  ex- 
hibited a  complaint  that  he  has  just  cause 
to  fear  that  ttie  other  party  wUl  bum  his 
house,  do  him  some  bodily  harm,  or  procure 
a  third  person  to  do  it,  to  keep  the  peace  for 
a  certain  time,  under  a  nenalty  and  with  or 
without  sureties.— 2/oraff<2^(A«ar(ie2e«.  See 
under  Lord. 

Artidle  (Ki^U-kl),  v.t  pp.  articled:  ppr.  ar- 
ticling. L  To  (Iraw  up  In  distinct  particu- 
lars. 'If  all  his  errors  and  follies  were  ar- 
ticled against  him.'  Jer.  Taylor.— i.  To  ac- 
cuse or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  artide* 
or  charges.  ^He  shall  be  article  against  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,'  88  Oeorge  III. 
8.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipu- 
lation; as,  U>  article  an  apprentice  to  an  en- 
gineer. 

Artiole  mr'U-kl),  v.  i.  To  agree  by  articles; 
to  stipulate.    [Bare.] 

Then  htmrtieUd  with  her  tlmt  he  should  go  away 
when  he  pleased.  StUem. 

Artlded  Otr'ti-kldX  a.  Bound  by  articles ; 
indentured,  as  an  apprentice. 

ArtUmlar  (Hr-tik'Q-Ur).  a.  [L.  artieularU. 
See  Artioli.]  Belonging  to  the  Joints  or 
to  a  Joint ;  as,  the  gout  is  an  articular  dis- 
ease ;  an  articular  process. 

ArtlonlArly  (Itr-tiraiAr-U),  adv.  l.  in  an 
articular  manner.  —2.  Articulately.  Buloet 

Artlenlata  ( ir  -  tik'Q-U  "  ta).  n.  pi.  1.  The 
third  great  section  of  the  animal  kingdom 
aocor(ung  to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier, 
including  iJl  the  invertebretes  with  the  ex- 
ternal skeleton  forming  a  series  of  rings  ar- 
ticulated together  and  enveloping  the  body, 
distinct  req>iretory  oigans,  and  an  intemal 
gangllonated  nervous  system  along  the 
middle  line  of  the  body.  They  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  vis.  Crustacea,  Arachnida. 
Insecta,  Myriapoda,  and  Annelida.  The  first 
four  classes  are  now  conunonly  placed  to- 
gether under  the  name  of  Arthropoda.— 
2.  A  term  sometimes  given  to  one  of  two 
sections  into  which  the  Braofaiopoda  or 
lamp-shells  are  divided,  comprising  those 
in  which  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  united 
along  the  hinge-line,  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
are  not  completely  free,  and  the  intestine 
terminates  with  a  closed  extremity. 

Arttoulate  (ir-tlk'fi-l&a  a.  [L.  artieulatu*, 
jointed,  distinct  1    1.  Jointed;  formed  with 

toints;  as.  an  articulate  animsl— 2.  Formed 
ij  the  distinct  and  intelligent  movement  of 
the  organs  of  speech ;  uttered  by  suitably 
modifying  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs; 
as.  an  articulate  sound;  artictdate  speech. 
Hence— 8.  Pronounced  articulately:  exr 
pressed  clearly;  clear;  distinct;  as,  articu- 
late enunciation. 

Whererer  articulmtii  contemporary  declarations 
have  been  preserved,  ethnological  Is  not  less  certain 
than  other  torts  of  history.  Str  G.  C.  Lnvu. 

4.  Expressed  in  articles,  or  in  separate  par- 
ticulars. '  Total  changes  of  party  and  arti- 
eulate  opinion.'  Carlyle.  (SLTe.}— Articulate 
adjudication,  in  Scot*  law,  adjudication 
which  is  often  used  where  there  are  more 
debts  than  one  due  to  the  adjudging  credi- 
tor; in  which  case  it  is  usual  to  accu- 
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mulate  each  debt  by  itself,  so  that,  in  case 
of  an  error  In  ascertaining  or  calcolating 
one  of  the  debts,  the  error  may  only  affect 
that  debt. 

Artioalate  (irtik'Q.litX  n.  One  of  the  Ar- 
ticolata. 

Artioalate(Kr-tik'a-Ut).  v.i  l.  To  ntter  ar- 
ticulate sounds;  to  utter  distinct  syllables  or 
words;  as,  to  artieuiate  distinctly. 

It  wms  the  eager,  inarticaUte,  nninstnicted  mind 
of  the  whole  None  people,  longing  only  to  become 
articulate,  to  go  oo  arhntiating'  ever  forther. 

CmriyU. 

2.t  To  enter  into  negotiations;  to  treat;  to 

stipulate;  to  make  terms. 

Send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  artieuiate. 
For  their  own  good  and  ours.  Skak, 

ArtlOOlate  (ikr-tik'Q'lit).  «.<.  pret  ft  pp.  ar- 
tieulaled;  ppr.  arUeulatina.  1.  To  joint;  to 
unite  by  means  of  a  Joint;  as,  two  pieces 
looselT  artieutated  together.— 2.  To  utter 
bT  intelligent  and  appropriate  movement 
of  the  vocal  organs;  as,  to  artieuiate  letters 
or  sounds. 

The  dogmatist  knows  not  by  what  art  he  directs 
his  tongue  in  artiettUUing  sounds  into  voices. 

GlanviUe. 

8.  To  Utter  in  articulate  sounds;  to  utter  in 

distinct  syllables  or  words;  as.  he  articuViiied 

his  speech  distinctly.— 4.  To  draw  up  or 

write  in  separate  particulars  or  in  articlea. 

These  tilings,  indeed,  you  have  artieutated. 
Proclaimed  at  market  crosses,  read  in  churches. 

Shak. 

Stn.  To  speak,  utter,  pronounce,  enunciate. 
ArtloolatedCttr-tik'o-l&t-edX  p.  and  a. 

1.  Jointed;  having  joints  or  articulations,  as 
a  plant  or  animal    See  Abtioulatiom,  2.  — 

2.  Uttered  distinctly  in  syllables  or  words. 
8.  Exhibited  in  articles;  drawn  up  or  stated 
under  separate  heads. 

Artioalately  (ir-tiraiat-in,  ode.    l.  In  an 
articulate  manner ;  with  distinct  utterance 
of  syllables  or  words.— 2.  Article  by  article; 
indetaU. 
I  had  artieulaitly  set  down  in  writing  our  points. 

FuUer. 

ArUonlatdlieu  (Urtik'fl-Ut-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  articulate. 

Artlematlon  (&r-tik'&-ir'shon),  n.  i.  The 
act  of  articulating  or  the  state  of  being  ar- 
ticulated; as,  the  artieiitoCion  of  sounds. 
—ArtwuMtion  eehool  or  elaet,  a  school  or 
class  in  which  pupils  who  are  dumb  in  con- 
sequence of  deafness  are  taught  to  speak 
articulately  through  diagrams  showing  the 
positions  of  the  vocal  oigans.  and  other 
means.  —2.  In  a  concrete  sense,  (a)  in  anat.  a 
joint ;  the  joining  or  juncture  of  the  bones. 
This  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  Diarthroeie,  or  a 
movable  connection,  including  enarthrosis. 
or  the  ball-and-socket  joint;  arthrodia,  which 
is  the  Bam&  but  more  superficial;  ginglymus, 
or  hinge- like  joint;  and  trochoid,  or  the 
wheel  and  axle:  (2)  St/narthroeie,  immov- 
able connection,  as  by  suture,  or  junction 
by  serrated  margins;  harmony,  or  union  by 
straight  margins;  and  gorophosis,  like  a 
nail  driven  in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  in  their 
sockets:  (3)  Symphysis,  or  union  by  means 
of  another  substance;  as,  synchondrosis, 
union  by  a  cartilage;  syssarcosis,  union  by 
muscular  fibres;  synneurosis,  union  by  a  ten- 
don; syndesmosis,  union  by  ligaments;  and 
synostosis  and  suture,  union  by  a  bony  sub- 
stance. (P)  In  hot.  {!)  a  joint,  a  place  where 
separation  takes  place  spontaneouslv,  as 
at  the  point  of  attachment  of  a  deciduous 
organ,  such  as  a  leaf  or  a  flower  peduncle: 
or  easily,  as  at  the  divisions  of  the  stem  of 
the  horse-tail.  (2)  One  of  the  parts  between 
two  joints  of  a  stem  or  other  axis,  (e)  In 
gram,  a  consonant;  a  letter  representing  a 
sound  which  requires  a  jointing  or  doujng 
of  the  organs  for  its  utterance. 

ArtiOllIator  Okr-tik'a-l&t-^r),  n.  L  One  who 
articulates.  —2.  An  apparatus  for  obtaining 
l^e  correct  articulation  of  artificial  sets  of 
teeth.— a  A  contrivance  for  preventing  or 
curing  stammering. 

Artter  (Ki^ti-^rX  n.  An  artery.  MarUnoe. 
[Rare.] 

Artifloe  (&r'ti-fls),  n.  [L  artifieium^ars, 
artis,  art.  and /ocio,  to  inake.  ]  1.  Artful  con- 
trivance. 

His  (Congreve's)  plots  are  constructed  without 
much  art\/tct.  CraiJk. 

2.  t  An  ingenious  or  skilfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe,  which  is  the  ar^<v  of  God, 
the  artifice  of  the  best  mechanist.  Cndwortk. 

3.  A  crafty  device ;  trick ;  shift ;  piece  of 
fljiesse. 

Those  who  were  conscious  of  giiilt  employed 
numerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  in- 
quiry. Maeaulay. 


4.t  Art  of  malting. 

Strabo  affirmeth  the  Britons  were  so  simple,  that 
though  they  abounded  in  milk,  they  had  not  the  or^ 
tifice  of  cheese.  Sir  T.  Bremme. 

Sth.  Trick,  finesse,  stratagem,  deception, 
cheat,  fraud,  guile,  impciition,  cunning, 
craft 

Artifloer  (ftr-tifis-to),  n.  [L  artiSs*^-<»'rs^ 
artis,  art,  and /acio,  to  make.]  1.  A  maker; 
a  constructor ;  a  skilful  or  artistic  worker; 
a  handicraftsman;  a  mechanic.- 2.  One  who 
contrives  or  devtaes;  an  inventor;  espe- 
cially, an  inventor  of  crafty  or  fraudulent 
artifices.  *^r^j«cer  of  fraud.'  Milton.  *Ar- 
tiVfeerof  lies.'  Dryden.  'Let  you  alone,  cun- 
ning artificer. '  B.  Jonson.—3.  Muit  a 
soldier-mechanic  attached  to  the  artillery 
and  engineer  service,  whose  duty  is  to  con- 
struct and  repair  military  materials. 

ArttfldAl  (Ikr-ti-fish'al),  a.  1.  Made  or  con- 
trived by  art,  or  by  human  skill  and  labour, 
in  opposition  to  nat%tral;  as,  artOldal  heat 
or  light;  an  artifieial  magnet— £  Feigned; 
fictitious:  assumed;  affected;  constrained; 
not  ffenuine  or  natural :  as,  he  dinpleased 
people  by  his  artifieiai  airs.  'Wet  my 
cheeks  with  are^^lcuU  tears.'    Shak. 

O  let  them  (the  linnets)  ne'er  with  artifieiai  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  biU, 
But  sing  what  Heaven  inq[>ires.  and  wander  where 
they  wOl.  Btattie. 

&  Full  of  affectation;  not  natural :  said  of 
persons;  as,  he  is  very  arti/ieial  in  his  man- 
ners.—4.  Cultivated;  not  indigenous;  not 
being  of  spontaneous  growth;  as.  art^eial 

Sisses.— 6.t  Contrived  with  skill  or  art;  ar- 
tic. 

..4r^(rM/ strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  hfe.    SAaJt. 

0.t  Artful;  subtle;  crafty;  ingenious. 

We,  Hermia.  like  two  artifieiai  gods. 
Have,  with  our  needles,  created  ooth  one  flower. 

SMak. 

—Artifieiai  argument,  in  rhet  an  argument 
invented  by  the  speaker,  in  distinction  from 
laws,  authorities,  and  the  like,  which  are 
called  inartifieiai  arguments  or  proofa— 
Artifieiai  horixon,  Me  under  HORIZOM.- 
Art^leiiU  liaht,  any  light  except  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  heavenly  bodies.— ^rt(/lcui< 
lines,  on  a  sector  or  scale,  are  lines  so  con- 
trived as  to  represent  the  Icwarithmic  sines 
and  tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line 
of  numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exactness, 
questions  in  tirigonometry,  navigation,  &o.— 
Artifieiai  numbers,  the  same  as  losarithms. 
—Artifieiai  sines,  tangents,  Ac,  the  logar- 
ithms of  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  Ac 
—ArtifieieU  or  sexual  system,  in  bot  the  Lin- 
n«an  classification  of  plants  founded  on  a 
few  well-marked  characters,  and  not  unit- 
ing them  by  their  natural  affinities. 

ArUftdAl  (iir-ti-fish'al),  n.  A  production  of 
TtSirW.  Petty.    [Rare.] 

ArtlflCiallty  («r-ti-fish'al''i-tiX  n.  The 
quality  of  oelng  artificial ;  appearance  of 
art 

ArtlflCiaUie  OLr-ti-fish'al-IzX  v.t  To  ren- 
der artificial    [Rare.] 

It  has  artifieiaiiMtd  large  portions  of  mankind. 

y.S.MiU. 
ArtlflClall7(Kr-ti-fish'al-liX  adv.  1  In  an  ar- 
tificial manner;  byart  or  human  skill  and 
contrivance. —2.  with  good  contrivance; 
with  art  or  ingenuity.  '  The  spider's  web, 
finely  and  arti^ciaUy  wrought  TiUotson. 
S.  ArtfuUy ;  craftily. 

So  artificially  did  thb  young  Italian  behave  her- 
self that  she  deceived  even  the  eldest  and  most 
jealous  persons,  both  in  the  court  and  country. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

ArtlflOlallieMOir-ti-fish'al-nesXn.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  artificial 

ArtlflelOllBT  (ftr-ti-fish'usX  a.  Same  as  Ar- 
HfitiaX.    tfohnson. 

Artillie  (ilr'ti-lIzX  v.t  To  give  an  appear- 
ance of  art  to. 

If  I  was  a  philosopher,  sars  Montaigne.  I  would 
naturalize  art.  instead  ctartiliMing  nature.  The  ex- 
pression is  odd.  but  the  sense  is  good.   Boting^rok*. 

Artillerist  (ir-tiia«r-istXn.  A  person  skiUed 
in  gunnery. 

Artallery  (&r-tiia«r-IX.  n.  This  word  has  no 
plural  [Fr.  artHlerie,  originally  offensive 
weapons,  and  specifically  missile  weapons, 
from  an  old  verb  artiUer,  to  work  wiUi  ar- 
tifice, to  fortify,  to  arm,  from  L  ars^  artis, 
art  Comp.  engine,  from  L  inaemum,  a 
contrivance,  invention,  and  machine,  from 
Or.  michani,  art  or  contrivance.]  l.t  In  a 
general  sense,  offensive  weapons  of  war, 
whether  large  or  small:  used  in  the  foUow- 
ing  passages  of  bows  and  arrows. 

And  Jonathaui  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad,  and 
said  unto  him,  Co.  carry  them  to  the  dty. 

t  Sam.  XX.  40. 


The  Parthians.  having  all  their  hope  in  artillery, 
overcame  the  Romans  oftener  than  the  Romans 
tiiem.  AtckaiH. 

2.  Cannon ;  great  guns;  ordnance;  also  ord- 
nance and  its  necessary  equipment  both  in 
men  and  material  (thus  including  carriages, 
horses,  ammunition,  Ac);  or  simply  the 
men  and  officers  that  manage  the  guns  in 
land  battles  and  sl^es.— a  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  use  and  management  of 
great  guns.— ^irtiUtfry  Uvel,  an  instrument 
adapts  to  stand  on  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
having  a  pendulous  pointer  by  which  it  in- 
dicate the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the 
piece  and  the  plane  of  the  horizon.— Par4r 
of  artillery.  See  Pabk. —Royal  regiment  qf 
artiUerv,  a  collective  name  for  the  whole  of 
the  artillery  belonging  to  the  British  army. 
This  force  is  divided  into  a  number  of  bri- 
gades which  in  respect  of  size  would  corre- 
spond with  the  regiments  into  which  the 
other  forces  are  divided.— Train  qfartiUery, 
a  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  mounted 
on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture,  fit  for 
marching. 

ArtUlery-man  (ir-tinte-i-manX  n.  A  man 
who  manages  a  large  gun  in  firing;  a  soldier 
in  the  Royal  Artlllenr. 

Artimorantloo(ir-t«Kmd'ran.tnc6Xn.  [It] 
An  alloy  of  tin,  sulphur,  bismuth,  and  cop- 
per, made  in  imitation  of  ancient  jewelry. 
It  resembles  18-carat  gold  in  appearance. 
B.  U.  Knight 

Arttodactyla  (ftr'shi-d-dak"ti-laX  n.pl  [Or. 
artua,  even-numbered,  and  daktylos,  a  toe.  ] 
A  section  of  the  Unflrulata  or  hoofed  mam- 
mals, comprising  all  those  in  which  the 
numoer  of  the  toes  is  even  (two  or  four), 
Including  the  ruminants,  and  also  a  number 
of  non-ruminating  animals,  as  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  pig.  The  section  includes 
aU  the  ungulate  animals  used  for  human 
food,  and  domesticated  from  time  imme- 


mo: 

Artiean  (ftr'ti-zanX  n.  [Fr.  artisan.  It 
artigiano,  from  L.  artitus,  skilled  in  art 
through  a  L.L.  adjective,  artUianus,  from 
L.  ars,  artis,  art  See  Art.]  1.  One  skilled 
in  any  art,  mystery,  or  trade;  a  handi- 
craftsman ;  a  mechanic— 2.  t  One  skilled  in 
high  or  fine  art ;  an  artist 

Best  and  happiest  artisan. 

Best  of  painters.  Guardian. 

ArUflt  O^'istX  n.  [Fr.  artiste.  It  artista, 
from  L.  ars,  artis,  art  See  Art.]  l.f  One 
skilled  in  an  art  or  trade;  one  who  is  master 
or  professor  of  a  manual  art ;  a  good  ftork- 
man  in  any  trade. 

When  I  made  this  an  artist  undertook  to  imitate 
it,  but  using  another  way.  fell  much  short.    Nemtten. 

2.t  A  person  of  skill  or  learning;  an  accom- 
plished person.  'The  wise  and  fool,  the 
artist  and  unread.'    Shak. 

Some  will  make  me  the  pattern  of  ignorance  for 
making  this  Scaliger  (Julius  Cesar)  the  pattern  of 
the  general  artist,  whose  own  son  Joseph  might  have 
been  his  father  in  many  arts.  Fuller. 

8.  One  who  professes  and  practises  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  which  sdence  and  taste 
preside  over  the  manual  execution,  as  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  engraving,  and  architecture. 

Love.    ...    a  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all 

Tennyson. 

Specifically,  and  most  frequentiy,  a  punter. 

Miss  Sharp's  father  was  an  artist,  and  in  that 
quality  had  given  lessons  of  drawing  in  Miss  P.\ 
school  Thadkerny. 

Artiste  (ftr-t^tX  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  of  very 
extensive  application,  denoting  one  who  is 
peculiarly  dexterous  and  tasteful  in  almo«»t 
any  art,  as  a  public  singer,  an  opera-dancer, 
and  even  a  hair-dresser  or  a  cook. 

ArtlsUc,  Artlstlcal  Olr-tist'ik.  iir-tisf  ik-all 
a.  Pertaining  to  art  or  artists;  trained  in  art; 
made  in  the  manner  of  an  artist;  conformable 
to  art;  characterized  by  art  '  He  (Dyer)  sees, 
too.  with  an  artietie  eye.'    Craik. 

Artistically  (ir-tist'lk-al-ll),  adv.  In  an 
artistic  manner. 

ArtiBt-Uke  (ttrt'lst-Uk),  a.  l.  Resembling 
an  artist— 2.  Executed  in  the  manner  of  an 
artist;  conformable  to  the  rules  of  art 

To  dus  day.  though  we  have  more  finished  draw- 
ings, we  have  no  designs  that  are  more  artiet4ikt. 

U'kewtll. 

Artistry  (lirf  ist-ri).  n.    l.  Artistic  finish  or 
touch ;  artistic  effect     Browning.    [Rare.] 
2.  Works  of  art     West  Rev. 
,  Artisan  (Hr'ti-zanX  n.    Same  as  Artisan. 
i  ArtlsetOirtlzXv.t.   To  form  by  art  Florio. 
Artless  (iirtaesX  a.    l.t  Unskilful;  wanting 
art  knowledge,  or  skilL  *  Artless  tmyixidu. 
Ant.  Brevser.    With  </. 

The  higb-shoed  plowman,  should  he  quit  the  land, 
ji  rtless  0/  stars,  and  <s^  the  moving  sand.     Dryden. 


Fite,  UiX,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;      y,  8c  tey. 


1,  FiM  troni  gaDa,  tit  onft,  or  ■tnUnm; 
ilnpl«:  ilncara:  niuOactadi  undiirigiiliig ; 
BBiopUitlckted:  1^  It  artlta  mind. 

<  WlUumt  Hijacla]  adonuncDti  not  m4- 
deddns  nMit  (0  utlBcUl  metlKHU  of  DUtk- 

. .. u_.  _i.i_. A—j^,^  iliiiiili; 

■,iu»ff«eM. 


sse 


munar:  without  art  or  ikm;  wllhout 
pille;  lutonll]';  lincenlr:  onufleuMdly. 

bvingutlfii*;  tlnipUaltjF;  ilnceiitr;  uoaffvct- 

AiUy  (trVU),  o.  AnUUc:  •klltnl^  arttuL 
-Tluir  arUy  and  plmliis  nlitloo.'  Chap- 
»Hin.     [ftan.] 

ArtooupMWi,Art<Karp«M(ii'u^li*T-pl'- 
•A4,  li-IA-UU'pM),  n.  pi  [Or.  artnt.  bmil, 
and  karpnt.  Cmlt.]  A  niL  ordar  ot  pUnti. 
tba  bnad-tralt  ordar,  bj  totna  boUnlita 
nnkad  u  a  lutHjnlBr  of  tha  Urtlcacna  or 
MtUa*.  Tbar  an  tna  or  ihraba.  »ltb  ■ 
mllkj  t<doe,  whlcb  In  lome  •peck*  baidmi 
fnto  caontchauo.  and  lu  th«  cow-trae  IBnm- 
mum  Oalaetodandrmill  a  ndlk  M  good  <n 
quail  tjutfaatobtalDMtroaittaB  cow.  UaOT 
dI  the  planta  produce  an  adibia  fnilt.  ol  whictl 
.v.. — ., ...v.. — •"Ifull.Artoc 

.  autlu  polL 

I  upw-Ii«a  (JnK- 

.^tOM^pald'nr-tfi-Ui'piul),  n.     Aneraber 

Artocupoiu,  Artookipwmi  (W-td-Ur'- 
pua.  kr-Cb-UU^pt-ni),  a.  Kalatlng  to  bread- 
trait  DC  the  bread-trult  tm. 

Artooupiu  (tr-tO-Ur'piu),  n.  Tite  bread- 
trait.  ■  seniu  dI  pUnIa,  nat.  order  Artocar- 
paces.  Uanj  ipBdaa  art  known,  tome  o! 
wUeb  yield  valuable  limber  la  the  loreata 
ol  Bengal  and  Ualabar:  but  the  rooit  Im- 
portaot  ipedEi  )■  J.  ineiia.  the  brcad-fnilt 
tree  of  the  aaulh  Sea  lelanOa.  (Beg  Bbiad- 
T  TBim.)  The  laca-tree  or  lack-trei 
rffolia)  li  the  breadrmlt  ol 


(A  inUart/Uia)  li  the  hrea 
plcal  Ada,  where  it  la  eiteui 
food.     The  lean*  or  the  li 


ArtM/rtM  (»r  M-H'rlt),  «.  (Or  artM 
lircBif.  aod  lyni,  cheeaa.1  One  ot  a  lect  ol 
haretlca  In  the  prtmltlve  church,  who  cele- 
Inatod  (he  euchailit  with  bread  uid  i^heeu. 
alMdns  that  the  Bret  obUUou  ol  men  were 
not  onl>  the  truit  of  the  earth,  but  the  pro- 
duca  of  their  docLa  Thev  admitted  f  emalei 
lo  the  prlaathood  and  cplicopacj. 

Alt»4»Ull  (ILiWBian).  n.     A  man  lUlled 

Ar^Unlon  pti^^'ul-oo).  n.  An  auoclatl<]n 
or  Bodety.  the  object  ot  whlcb  1>  to  aid  in 
FitendlDg  the  knowledge  ol  and  lore  tor 
the  arte  of  deelgn.  and  to  give  encODnge- 
ment  to  artiita  baratid  that  afTorded  by 
prlTatepatrouaga  Each  member  nibacrihca 
atiniullr  ■  eertala  lain,  and  a  part  of  the 
Bgffregato  nun  thua  ralaed  it  ^nerallj  aet 
apart  for  the  purpoae  of  eugraTlDff  aotue 
work  ot  art.  ■  cont  of  whii£  la  giren  to 
ererj  anbacrlber.  The  greater  part  of  the 
■nm  ■"""-"]'  iDbacrlbM  It  emplaned  lor 
the  purduM  of  plctnrea.  Kulptnre,  and 
otber  wort*  ot  art,  which  are  dlitrlbated 
by  lot  among  the  memban.  A  pvl  ot  Ibe 
fuiwta  it  «l*o  •ODwUineiapplledia  premlnnu 
for  tba  production  ot  original  dealgna.  Art- 

— ■ (0  ba*e  otigtnated  In  Franco 

neotftapolaon  I.    Theyeoon 

nktmttnGennanr.wberethej 

bBT*  basn  i^rr  HKcaaalul.     The  flnt  art- 
n  ealablf^ed  la  foilain  waa  that  at 


jBbtnb  U>  11 
im  (i^vnX  I 
ike-roUn.]    ; 


[L* 


luaot  planta. 


Lod  hedgea  In  Baal 
icrld  prupertlea.  be 
1.  wblcb  la  known 


l»r-un-d*11-an),  a.     Pertalnhig 

to  the  Earl  of  ArundeL— ^rundei  or  .irun- 

AmndUtrolU  (*r-un-dlf'«r-u*).   a.    [L 

anndo.  *  reed,  and  /em.  to  bear]    !"«)- 

dudng  reed*  or  canea 
iTTinJln«oeon»   (a-raD'dl-iii''ihiu),    •>. 

[L  aninds,  a  reed.)    Pertaining  to  a  reed; 

membling  the  r«ed  or  cane. 


a.    Abounding  wllh  reedi. 

AnutdO  (a-nio'da),  n.    [I^  arundu.  ■  reed. 


A^  Vonax  I* 

aoutbot  Europe.  Egnit,  and  the  Bait.  Itli 
one  ot  the  largait  grrauei  Id  cultivation,  and 

with  broad  and  long  leave*  lla  cue*  or 
ilemsarelmported  from  Spain  and  Portnga] 
lor  the  u>e  of  weaien  ind  lor  nahlDg-roda 

Amn  (a-rd'rt),  n.  [Qr.  arouni,  tilled  land. 
From  aroe,  loplongtul    Same  a*  Arvunt. 

Anupex,  HuiupaK  (a-rai'peki.  ha-rua'- 
pek>).  n.     Banie  ai  Arvtpiat  (which  ace). 

Amipl06,  HUiuptOa  (a-rui'pli,  ha-rui'pli), 
n.  [L  oruflMaor  AanuHi.]  OucotaclaH 
ot  prleita  In  ancient  Bome,  ot  Btnirlan 
origin,  whoH  builneai  waa  to  Impact  the 
entraiU  ol  vIcUmi  killed  in  HcrtUce,  and  bj 
them  to  foretell  lotnre  eventa. 

AiiuplaT,Hanupl(i]r(a-nii'pl-il,  h*'niB'pl- 
il),  IL  The  *ct  ot  prognoatlcatlng  by  Li- 
■pectlon  ol  the  entralli  ot  beaiU  lUln  In 


Arrrtt  (Ifvell.  n.  (W.  arvft.  ■  tuneral-nr, 

iJTlwSSl  (M-r^C^Zy'nl  [L  orwim.  a  Heidi 

aulmale'iob-order  Murldie  or  Ulce.  A. 
amphibia  la  the  water.vclE  (or  water-ratX 
and  A.  ngraftu  li  the  fleld-vole,  or  abort- 
tailed  fleld-tnouH.  The  Utler  1>  a  moit  de- 
itrnctlve  ipeciea,  multiplying  aa  It  doei  pro- 
diglooal;  In  eome  leaaoDe.  when  It  provei  a 
great  nolaance  In  gardeDt.  plantation!,  and 

Arnn  (Ifl-an  or  i'rl-*n),  n.  (Birr,  drya, 
noble.emlnent.prQbablyfromar,  to  plough, 
from  the  trlbee  that  follow  huibandry  being 
mora  cl>Ulud  than  purely  nomadic  racea. 

PenU:  Aryitaria.  the  Vedie  name  of 
Hlnduatan;  Ariovittut,  AriobaraaTut,  Ac. 
aee   Max  UUUer'i   i^turu.j      An   Indo- 

buman  race  which  Include!  the  Hindoi  and 
Peniani  aa  Ita  eailem  bimoch.  and  the 
Celta,  the  Oreek*  and  lt*Uan!,  the  Bl*ve* 

p*rent  Mock  wu.'  aari  H&i  UUIler, '  a  unall 
clan  tettled  probably  on  the  higheat  eleva- 
tion ot  Central  Alia,  ipeaiiing  a  language 
not  yet  Kauakrtt.  or  Dreek.  or  German,  but 
contabiing  the  dialectic  germi  of  alL'  Bren 
before  the  earltett  migration,  however,  the 
family  had  multiplied  and  ipread  In  Ita 
natlveregloD.aepantiDg'"'    ' ..^.-  — 


tongnea  mow  uiai  even  then  ine  race  had 
dtlea  and  mien,  knew  the  n!e  of  metali, 
and  the  arte  of  Rgrlcdlture.  weaving.  Ac. 
The  flrat  mention  uf  the  Anani  ii  fn  the 
Big-Veda,  -- 
aa  a  white 


D  the 


orthv 


b  deacrlbe!  them 
inglng  with 


I  wonhlp  ot  Brahma     The  earlieal 


Sl^pJ" 


Arytsimld,  Arytenoid  <  ar-l-t«'nold ),  a. 
KTr.  arj/toina,  a  ladle  or  cup  and  «d«. 
ehapa.l  Ladle-  ur  cup-!hipea:  In  anat. 
applied  to  two  email  cartllagea  at  the  top 
of  the  laryni.  and  alio  lo  tbe  Riiucle*. 
gland!,  Ac,  connected  with  theiecartiluea. 

Aa  (ai).  adt.  and  atr^.  gC^intr.  from  A.  Siu. 
BOUtioi,  ttiat  l!  alt  to,  through  the  forma 
aifuo,  alto,  altr.  alt,  a»;  0.  nim.  atta,  alto, 
OK,  a.  att, olio,  aa.  1  1.  Squalor  tlmilar  to; 
like. 


S.I  That,  iBtiodndng  or 


S.  While;  when;  during;  at  Ihi 
9.  For  eumple;  for  tnttance;  t 


T.  In  the  itate.ldea,candltloa,OT  character 
ot  'That  law  which  concernath  men  ai 
men.'    Hooker. 


9  I  Than.     [Probably  an  ovenlghL  1 

ID.  Equivalent  lo  the  relative  EAal  when 
In  a  lubtequent  part  ot  a  MDlcnce,  and 
aniwering  to  mcA  In  th*  preceding  part;  aa, 
appoint  to  office  (uak  men  «  dttena  public 
confidence;  gIveuB meA  thing* si  you  pleaae. 
Formerly,  and  In  vulgar  apeech  to  tbli  day. 
uird  In  other  poaltlona  at  a  relatlveaieAa 
or  iJml,  wtthont  a  preceding  luoh;  aa,the 
nan  a>  Koei  to  market  'That  genllaneaa 
a,  I  wU  wont  to  have.'  Shot.  'Under 
Iheae  hard  condltlont  u  thli  time  la  like  to 


IL  Even;  luit;  with  the  eBect  of  muStiig 
time  or  place  a  little  more  enphatlcally, 

uAen  u,  IA«ra  u.     [Obaolete  or  volgar,  ex- 
cept In  the  common  phiaec,  rii  yet.] 

There  ii  DO  C^iriitlan  duty  ilul  it  dc<  lo  be  fu- 
tODcd  Hd  Kt  oft  wlili  chcchiSneH— wKkih  in4  thou- 


the  apodoali  to  antwpl 
vople,  K  with  the  prieit. 


cb.  etaln;      fih.Bc.  locA;      (,  fo;      ],Jub;      ft,  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  alnp;      rn,  Uen;  th,  (JUn;     w.  idg;    wh,  wAig:    ih,  aiura.— See  ElT. 


wUbdnaUy  boa  the  eoabaT  H  UT  '^^  Humt. 
—Ai—ai,  with  u  ■dlsctlTs  or  mdTsrb,  tic* 
qneDOTOf  qiuatltT.  between.  ilguUlM  (a)  >a 
uuflitept,  nmnber,  diiCuiBa.  «.,af;  fiqiul 
(o  or  squllT  wlih;  propottloiullr  to,  or  In 
the  proportkHi  of;  to  a  nomber,  utini,  Ac . 
•qoal  witL  or  (he  ume  *■{  tt.  Jack  !■  w 
nod  oj  hU  miliar;  I  aooompuiM  Uinu 
nr  lU  the  ohiirob ;  be  bw  M  muv  »  r*ni- 
In  poetn  end  ifaelorlciIiirDM  the  flnt  ai 
ti  tomeuiiiM  OBiltteiL  'Tboo  ipod  old  nun 
behevolent  dj  wIh.'  Fopt.  (t)  Although; 
bowerer:  mtwitluttndiiuiea.  tor  u  might; 
«  he  li  I  dnad  bim  aoL^^i  if.  Id  eome 
way.  muuHr,  or  chmcter  thtt  would  be 
DbHTTBd  If :  formerly  u  wu  oftes  uied  for 
u  tf  Bee  (.  aboTe.  —At  Jur,  <u  lo  in  or 
witb  retard  or  reipeot  to ;  aa,  oj  /fr  him.  I 
deipije  him. — At  >f  ihtv.  a  phraie  oaed  to 
(ofUD  or  excUH  ume  eipmloa  that  mlgtit 
be  retarded  ai  tmprDper.  incongruoai,  or  Id 
anywajniiiultable.— Jf  (Aouon,  lameae.!! 
V—At  uhU,  aUo;  In  iddlUon:  In  like  man- 
ner: aa,  I  did  It  and  he  did  It  u  ihUL— .li 
uwU  Of,  eqaally  with ;  *■,  be  u  uU  at  ibe 
wai  there.— .JfUft,  up  to  the  preient  time, 
np  to  tbil  moment 

As  (»»),  n.  pL  AlWl  {aa'ei^  1-  A  Koman 
weight  of  12  onncea,  aniwerlng  to  the  Ilbrm 
or  poiiod.— I.  A  Eomui  copper  or  bronie 
coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight,  but  re- 
duoed  aner  the  flnt  Fonlc  wai  to  t  oudcm. 


latterly  tot  ounce.  The  moat  common  form 
had  the  two-faced  head  of  Juitii  on  one  aide 
and  the  prow  of  aihlp  on  the  other. — S.  An 
Intecer:  a  whole  or  aiogle  thing ;  hence  the 

Ai°f«al,  ti"Jil,  JE«lr  (i'lirt  peeL  in.]  In 
Seani,  tduIA.  one  of  tbe  godg.  the  iDhabl- 
tanta  ol  Aigard.  It  appean  In  the  ea  of 
■ucb  namei  aa  Onr.  oAom,  Oiwald.    Bee 

Aaa(ae'a).n.  [If  ew  L.  am.  of  oriental  origin.  ] 

Htiltllll"1l  (aa-a-dul'di).  n.     Benzoin. 

AaateUiU,  AMtmUdit  (a»-r«'lid-a>,  n. 
Un.gunLand  L./<i!E>rliu.fettd1  A  leUd 
Iniplwalad  up  from  the  Eaat  Indlea,  the 
concrete  Jnlee  at  the  JfarlAM  AM/tHda,  a 
large  umbelllferoua  plant  found  lo  WeHem 
Tibet     It  it  aiM  In  medicine  aa  an  antl- 


\.  order  Uelac 


honour  of  Aia  Orai 

on  the  Melanthacea 

ol  plaola  belonging  to  the  c 
thacaeor  eolctucuma,  Inclu 


^mite 

_ .  .ai(ealled  Cehadllla  aeeds)  li  obtained  the 
alkaline  polvin  called  veratrlue,  which  baa 
been  employed  In  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 


the  apbldea,  ao  deatructiv 
fmll*  The  female  puac 
temale  aphldea  with  her 


•o  called  fi 
true  nature  Daring  been  long  obu' 
AWAtNLOCft  (ai'a-m-bakniB). 


'imtTl  ^" 


plant,  nat  order  AriBtolocbiaceB,  and  bot- 
anlcally  called  ^larwii  eurvTHnim.  Ill 
leaTei  are  acrid,  bitter,  and  Daaaeom  and 
lli  root  la  extremely  acrid.  Both  the  leaTea 
and  root  were  formerly  uaed  ai  ao  emetic. 
The  French  call  It  cataret  or  public-houie 
plant  becaoieltwai  formerly  UMd  to  relieve 
the  itomacha  of  thoae  who  had  been  drinking 
toobeavily.  It  entered  Into  the  compoeltioo 

AmuIh,  ANiillie  (ai'i-rlnl  «.    (CuHoOi) 


Jon.  from  which  11  may  be  a^iiu  brooghl 
nlo  the  oryitalline  itate.  It  baa  an  aro- 
natlc  tatta  and  iniell  like  thole  of  camphor 


tolochlaces,  dliUngnlibed  by  it*  bell- 
ihaped.  three-cleft  perianth,  twelve  ita- 
mene  inierted  at  the  liaB  ol  the  ityle.  and 
with  the  conneeUre  of  the  anthera  prolonged 
into  an  awl-ihaped  pNceaa    Tbe  fruit  li  a 


md^^^ 

la(a^Hi'Uk).a 


[ai  -  bea '  tin),  a, 
-  partaking  ol 
U6ie 


and  the  temperate 


DM,]  ActinoUteoratrahltlelD.— OtlciiVrouf 
oabaaNmla,  a  Tarjety  of  ataatlte. 
Alberto*,  AlbMtni  (a*-b«>'to«.  aa-be^tni). 
n.  [Gr.  atbtttot,  inextlngulahable — a,  neg . 
and  •tamtRKi,  to  eitingulah.]  A  Bbroui 
Tarlaty  of  eerenl  roemMn  of  tbe  bom- 
blende  family,  aa  auglle.  actlnolite,  and  Ire- 
moUta.  compoeed  of  eeparable  tUamenta. 
with  a  allky  luatre.  The  Bbrea  are  aome- 
tlmeadellcBte^  fieilble,  and  elutlc.  at  other 

the  touch ;  Ita  coloan  are  aome  ihade  ol 
white,  gny.  or  green,  pauing  Into  brown, 

been  wrought  into  a  aott  fleiible  cloth, 
which  waa  lormerly  oMd  u  a  ahronrt  for 
deadbodiea  It  baa  been  alao  nanufactnred 
into  iDGombuatible   paper  and   wicka  lor 


«keBBnepollah,olhi 
iriilkywool   hitTii/" 


a,  like  flai 

irgctpre,  line  wood-    Hoct- 
'teather,  f'/ttU  paprr,  and 


btquirtea  oaeml  to  the  remob 
n'oria«,a.aat.r;loappe. 

wt  an'Uqoity. 
u-  abore  the 

Hijh„,«UlMB.,-™i,     Si 

?.b™«,. 

E.  In  mute,  to  Hee  In  Tocal  utterance;  to 
1™  To  rlS'^  mo™l.TlEibr°>oal^ 

AKMnd  (aikae 

oJ'bSSe'rTto" 

d-),  t.t     1.  To 

^"^cmd  the 

wing  aaceuded  Writlaa  alio  .4f«TidiM<. 
toenilMiaa,  AwNiuUnc7  (ai-iend'ana.  a*- 
end'an-aiX  n.  Same  aa  AtwrvUney,  which 
9  the  more  common  ipelUnc. 


Cbiencf  hftd  uqulrtd  ot 


who   precedea  In 

kindred;  oppoMKl 


K  One  pDiaeating  anperlarity  or  great  In- 
Snence.  'JealonaoieandanU.  £uTt<.  [Bare.) 

t  Height;  {• — ■'--      ■■■-' -'- 

there  In  thi 
r«npi.. 


n  their  hi^ieit  ai 


ia  of  Sequent  occurrence  In  all  lU  Tarietiei 
at  Portaoy,  BanlTehlre,  and  in  many  other 
IocaU»ea._  A  line  variety  la  called  amianlA 

Ai  neaa^triMiKc 

Al  hi.     [Or.  at- 

b  enoua  matter, 

Al  (Or,  aikarvi. 

b  M.  or  thread- 

U  body  ia  cylin- 

d  toward  each 

...J  AKajT4  iumiri-  I 

antborltiu  have  eepanled  Ihia  apeclaa  fma 
the  Aacarlds  and  called  It  '^'  — '~ 
AMayll(aala-ria), 
i-d£z).     A  genua  < 


houie.  ia  called  lord  </  the  aiandant:  hence, 
tubtinVu  atcendanl  Blgnlflei  to  liaie  ccm- 
raandlng  power  or  luBuence,  to  occupy  a 
ruling  poaltlon;  and  lord  sf  Oit  atctndant, 
one  who  hu  posieiaioD  of  auch  power  or 
Influence;  aa.  lo  rule,  for  a  while,  lord  ^ 

Aiowulan'^  AaoandBiit  (ae-aend'ant  aa- 
aend'ent),a.  l.f  Proceeding  upward;  riaing; 

paaalng.  'An  a^cendanf  apirit  over  him.' 
SmtOt.—i.  In  lUtnA.  above  the  hoiiion. 

4.  Id  »at.  taid  of  an  ovule  or  aeed'  attached 
to  the  middle  of  the  ovary  or  fruit,  and 
directed  upward 
Aacendmcy  (aa-wnd'en-ai),  n.     GoTaming 

Sts.   Control,  authority,  Inflaeuce,  away. 
it(ai-send'eni),o. 


I  the  wlngleaa  I 


File.  fir.  fat.  fftlli 


mean  to  noble  objecta.  L 
generalB,  Ac 

pine,  pin:      oAte,  not,  move: 


a.     Same  aa  At- 

«>ldd»'f 

-Bmdlng), 
a  low  potl 

p.  and  --  J.  Pm- 
tlon  to  a  higher; 

rEfs 

■■  grealer; 

proceeding  trom 

later  loan  earLer  time; 

rlaing  from  grave 

to  more  acuU 

«Jdl«heB»-«d- 

i-ns  "ben  rlai 

ng  above  t 

parallel  of  (he  aqnalor 

-  .tawndifv  laf- 

ude  ol  a  p] 

towird  'the 

orth  pole 

that  point  0 

d'S3 

orbll  wherein  it 

Fl^ia^  calli 

mnod*,— J«™f- 

injjrti™,  the 

algna  Capri 

comoB.  Aqnarfna. 

Piacea,  Arleg, 

Tauma.  ar 

d  Gemini,  an  to 

called  becau. 

while  In  them,  la 

emtlal  pole,  which 

M,  growing  up. 
a  plant  which  la 

called 'the' o« 
tfU.  In  ana  t 

amfinfl  aH 
thou  whic 

-,-*"^j^^ 

upward  or  toward  the  aupailor  parte  of  Uie 

body. 

aen'abon). 

n.    (Laacmffcl 

L  The  act  of 
cally.  IA.  uu 

ru!^  the  vlalble  elevatlea  of 

tflbe.  tub.  bnU; 


oil.  poond;       U,  Sc,  abVDe:      J,  ft 
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ABOOlCTCKrOUB 


oorSaTlonrtohMTen.— S.t  The  thing  rliiiig 
or  aaoAndiag. 

Men  err  in  tbe  thaorx  of  ioebriatioD,  coaceivfav  the 
bmlB  doth  ooty  mflcr  from  ▼•porottfl  m*eeH*i0Ms 
from  the  itomaai.  Sir  T.  Brtrmnt. 

—  Riffht  ateefuion  of  the  ran  or  of  a  star.  In 
attron.  the  are  of  the  equator  intercepted 
between  the  flnt  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  which  oomes  to  the 
meridian  at  the  same  instant  with  the  star. 
—ObUqtu  tueenaion^  in  attron.  an  arc  of  the 
eanator  intercepted  between  the  first  point 
of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equator  which 
oomes  to  the  horizon  at  the  same  time  with 
the  star.  The  terms  oblique  (uetntion  and 
ate$ntional  d^ertnee  (see  below)  are  nearly 
out  of  use. 

Aiosnilonil  (as^en'shon-al),  a.  Relating 
to  ascension:  asoending  or  rising  up— ^t- 
etntiomU  <f%f#r«fies,  in  oitron,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  right  and  oblique  ascen- 
sion of  the  same  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere:  luwd  chiefly  as  expressing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  time  of  the  rising  or  set- 
ting of  a  bodv  and  six  o'dodc,  or  bx  hours 
from  its  meridian  passase. 

AlOOTrton-day(as-sen^shon-diX  n»  The  day 
on  which  the  ascension  of  the  Sariour  is 
oommemorated :  often  called  Holy  Thtw§- 
day.  It  is  a  movable  feast,  always  falling 
on  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whltstin- 
tide. 

AfOemtYt  (as-sen'sir),  a.  L  In  a  state  of 
ascent;  rising;  tending  to  rise,  or  causing 
to  rise.  Sir  71  Browne.  —  1  In  gram,  in- 
creasing the  force;  intensiye;  augmentative. 
[Rare.] 

AlOWlt  (M-sentO.  n.  [Formed  from  the  verb 
aeeend,  rr.  aeeendre,  on  the  type  of  deteentt 
Pr.  deeeenUt  from  diuoendre.]  1.  The  act  of 
rising;  motion  upwards,  whether  in  air, 
water,  or  other  fluid,  or  on  elevated  objects; 
rise;  a  mounting  upward;  as,  the  osesne  of 
vapours  from  the  earth. 

To  him  with  swift  msetnt  he  op  retumcd.   Mitfn. 

S.  The  waar  by  which  one  ascends;  the  means 
of  ascending;  acclivity. 

It  was  a  rock 
Coaspicttoo*  Car;  winding  with  one  mseent.    MUtmt. 

S.  An  eminence.  hOl,  or  high  place.  '  De- 
pressed valleys  and  swelling  ojoentt.'  Beml- 
\ey.  — 4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object, 
vt  the  angle  it  makes  with  a  horixontal  line; 
aa,  a  road  has  an  aeeeni  of  five  degrees.— 
5.  The  act  of  proceeding  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  degree,  from  particulars  to  gen- 
erals, A«. 

The  mM€tnts  from  particular  to  general  are  all  suc- 
ceaahre.  and  each  siep  of  this  mscetU  requires  time 
aad  labour.  %  S.  MM. 

Afloertaln  (as-s«r-t&nO.  v.t  [O.Fr.  oseer- 
tainer,  aeertener,  to  certify,  to  ascertain,  to 
assure— «,  as,  for  L.  <uf,  to,  Fr.  certain,  as  if 
from  a  LL.  form  esrtantit,  from  L.  eertua, 
sure.  SeeCBBTAiH.]  L  To  make  certain ; 
to  define  or  reduce  to  precision  by  removing 
doubt,  obscurity,  or  ambiguity;  to  deter- 
nlna. 

The  diriae  law  mstrrtmftu  the  truth.       H0oker. 

The  two  first  hoes  of  the  followiag  book  seem  to 
ma€9rtmim  the  true  meaning  of  the  conclusion  of  this. 

C0wptr. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  which  the 
■tody  of  the  law  had  upon  the  rights  of  a  subject,  it 
coMuced  matcrialljr  to  the  security  of  good  order  by 
m*€trtmi9ung  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown. 

HaUam. 

SL  To  find  out  by  trial,  examination,  or  ex- 
periment, so  as  to  know  for  certain ;  to  ac- 
quire an  accurate  knowledge  of ;  as,  to  os- 
esitatn  the  weight  of  a  commodity  or  the 
purity  of  a  metal— S.t  To  make  sure  of  by 
adopting  previous  measures;  to  ensure. 

The  mlaistrT,  In  order  tn  nsttrtmin  a  ou^Jority  in 
the  House  of  Lxirds,  persuaded  the  queen  to  create 
twal»e  new  peers.  SmuiUtt. 

4.  t  To  make  certain  or  confident ;  to  cause 
to  feel  certain :  to  assure ;  as,  to  aecertain 
us  of  the  goodness  of  our  work. 

Mwacer  assured  then  that  the  design  was  approved 
of  by  Heaven,  and  that  tbe  Almighty  had  in  a  dream 
mMTTtaimtd  hun  of  its  effects,     or.  tV,  R0btrtMmn. 

ft  To  establish  with  certainty;  to  render 
tmnuiable,  and  not  rabject  to  caprice;  to  fix. 
[Ran) 

The  mildaeaB  and  precision  of  their  laws  msctr- 
^  the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation.     GiM^f. 


(as-s«r-tin'a-hlX  o.  Capable 
of  being  ascertained ;  capable  of  being  oer- 
tsiinly  nown  or  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

(as^r-tin'^rX  n.    One  who 


t(as-s«r-tAn%eotXn.  LtThe 

act  of  lUng  or  determining ;  a  reducing  to 


eertainty— 2.  The  act  of  becoming  certain; 
acquirement  with  certainty ;  a  finding  out 

We  can  proceed  In  tiie  mtetrtaiHment  of  intenud 
truths  as  we  proceed  In  the  mseertaintmnt  of  exter- 
nal ones.  H.  Sftnetr. 

Aioegsancy.  Aioeuaiit  (as-ses'san-si,  as- 
ses'sant).    Sisme  as  Aeeteeney,  AceeeenL 

Aioetle  (as-setlkX  a.  [Or.  aekitoe,  exercised, 
hardened,  fh>m  atked,  to  exercise.  In  an- 
cient Oreece  aekiiit  meant  the  discipline 
undergone  by  the  athletes  while  training. 
In  the  schools  of  the  Stoics  the  same  word 
was  applied  to  the  controlling  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  the  practice  of  aus- 
tere virtue.  In  these  senses  of  the  Stoics 
it  passed  into  the  Christian  Church.]  Un- 
duly strict  or  rigid  in  devotions  or  mortifi- 
cations; severe;  austere.  *  A  constant  aeeetie 
course  of  the  severest  abstinence  and  devo- 
tion.'   South. 

Aioetle  (as-set'ikX  n.  1.  One  who  retires 
from  the  customary  business  of  life,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  duties  of  piety  and 
devotion;  one  who  practises  excessive  rigour 
and  self-denial  in  religious  things;  a  hermit; 
a  recluse. 

He  that  preaches  to  man,  should  understand  what 
Is  in  man :  and  that  skill  can  scarce  be  attained  by 
an  tucttic  in  hit  solitudes.  jltttrdtuy. 

2.  pL  The  title  of  certain  books  on  devout 
exercises;  as,  the  A§eetie»  of  St  BasiL 

AaoetloiBm(as-sefi-sizmXn.  The  condition 
or  practice  of  ascetics. 

Asd  (as'sl),  n.  pL  of  atota  (which  see). 

Asdan  (as'si-anX  n.  [L.  aeeiue,  shadowless, 
Or.  osUot— a,  priv.,  and  siria,  a  shadow.]  A 
person  who,  ascertain  times  of  the  year,  has 
no  shadow  at  noon.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  alone  fulfil  this  condition,  having 
the  sun  twice  a  year  in  their  senith  at  noon. 

ABddla  (as-sid'i-aX  n.  pi.  [Or.  aekidion,  a 
little  bottle,  from  a^oe,  a  leathern  bag,  a 
bottle.  ]  A  name  given  to  the  Tunicata  or 
'sea-squirts,'  molluscous  animals  of  a  low 
grade.  They  are  found  at  low-water  marie 
on  the  sea-beach,  and  are  dredged  from 
deep  water  attached  to  stones,  uells,  and 
fixed  objects.  An  asddian  presents  exter- 
nally the  appearance  of  a  wine-jar  or  double- 
necked  bottle,  the  one  a];>erture  of  the  bottle 
corresponding  to  the  mouth,  and  the  other 
to  the  vent  or  excretory  aperture.  A  feature 
in  the  organization  of  these  animals  is  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  tough  outer  case 
or  tMt  is  composed  of  cellulose,  a  starchy 
substance  highly  characteristic  of  plants. 
The  mouth -opening  leads  into  a  large 
branchial  or  breatlnna  $ac;  and  from  the 
bottom  of  this  sac  tne  digestive  syston. 


less  gelatinous,  and  some  are  used  as  food 
in  China  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Aliflldtada  (as-sid'i-a-dn  n.  pL  [Aeeidia 
(which  seel  and  Or.  eidoe,  resemblance.] 
One  of  the  five  families  of  moUuscoids  into 
which  Mr.  Woodward  has  divided  the  class 
Tunicata,  and  comprising  the  dmple  ascid- 


Ascidians. 

I,  Perophora:  a,  mouth;  t,  vent;  r,  fatestlnal  canal; 
d,  stomach;  e,  common  tubular  stem.  s.  Ascidia 
echinata.  ^Asddlavirginea.  4,  Cynthia  quadran- 
gularis.    5.  Botryllus  violaceus. 

consisting  of  stomach  and  intestine,  Is  con- 
tinned,  the  intestine  opening  into  a  second 
sac,  the  olrui^  chamber.  This  latter  cavity 
opens  externally  by  the  second  aperture  of 
the  body,  and  also  emits  the  effete  water 
which  has  been  used  in  breathing.  A  single 
nervotu  mass  or  ganglion  represents  the 
nervous  system,  this  mass  being  placed  be- 
tween the  two  apertures  of  tbe  oody.  Male 
and  female  reproductive  organs  exist  in 
each  ascidian.  The  ascidians  pass  through 
peculiar  phases  of  development  the  young 
appearing  like  a  tadpole  bod  V.  Hiese  animals 
may  be  tingle  or  eimple,  eoeial  or  compound. 
In  eodal  aieidiane  the  pedundes  of  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  united  Into  a  common 
tubular  stem,  with  a  partial  common  circu- 
lation of  blood.    The  species  are  more  or 


Agotdian  (as-sid'i-anX  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Ascidia  or  Tunicata.    See  AiiOlDlA. 

AlddlUl  (as-sidi-anX  n.  One  of  the  Ascidia 
or  Tunicata;  a  sea^uhrt 

Aioidlform  (as-sid'i-form),  a.  Shaped  like 
an  ascidian;  bottle-shaped. 

ABOidiolda(as-sid'i.oid''a),  n.p{.  [SeeAsciD- 
lADJL]  A  name  sometimes  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  Ascidia  or  Tunicata. 

Aiddiiiiii  (as-sid'i-umX  fk  [See  Aboipia.] 
In  bot.  a  hollow  tube  or  pitcher-like  appen- 
dage found  in  some  plants,  and  formed  bv 
a  modified  leaf.  It  is  often  closed  by  a  licl, 
as  in  the  true  pitcher-plant  The  pitcher 
contains  fluid,  m  which  flies  and  other  in- 
sects are  drowned. 

Asolgaroui  (as-slj'Ar-usX  a.  [Or.  aekot.  a 
bag,  and  oero,  to  bear.]  In  bot  bearing 
asci,  as  lichens  and  ascomycetous  fungi. 

Afldtan  (as'si-tanX  n.  [Or.  atkoe,  a  bag  or 
wine-skin.]  Ecelee.  hiet  one  of  a  sect  or 
branch  of  Montanists  who  appeared  in  the 
second  century.  They  introduced  into  their 
assemblies  certain  bacchanals,  who  danced 
around  a  bag  or  sldn  distended  with  air,  in 
allusion  to  the  bottles  filled  with  new  wine. 
Mat  ix.  17. 

Asottes  (as-sI't«zX  n.  [Or.  aekoe,  a  bladder.  ] 
In  med.  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  or  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  from  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  within  the  peritoneum. 

ABdtle,  Asdtical  (as-slf ik,  as-sItlkalX  a. 
Relating  to  ascites;  dropsicaL 

AsdtltionB  (as-sitish'usX  a.  [L.L.  aecUi- 
tiue,  from  L.  adeciseo,  oseueo,  OMtfum,  to 
receive  with  approval,  to  unite  to  one's  self 
— od,  to,  and  eeieco,  to  inquire,  to  approve, 
from  seio,  to  know.]  Additional;  added; 
rapplemental;  not  inherent  or  original; 
adscititious. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  tueitHtitu*  name. 

Aldaplad  (as-kl«'pi-ad),  n.  [From  AecUpi- 
odes.aOreek  poet,  who  invented  this  metre.  ] 
In  anc  pros,  a  verse  oonslstine  of  four  feet, 
a  spondee,  two  choriamb!,  ana  an  iambus ; 
or  of  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  a  long  syllable 
followed  by  a  cesura,  then  two  dactyls. 

Mxci  I  nis  itivfs  I  idlte  f€  |  glbOs. 
MmU  I  nis  tti  I  vis  I  edM  |  rCglbOs. 

Asdn»ia4laoe»  (as-kld'pi-a-d&^sd-^X  n.  pL 
[From  Aeclepiae,  the  typical  genus.]  A 
nat.  order  of  monopetalous  dicotyledonous 

Slants,  known  by  the  grains  of  pollen  ad- 
ering  together  in  a  wax-like  mass  within 
the  odl  of  the  anther,  and  bv  the  fruit  con- 
sisting of  two  spreading  follicles.  Over  a 
thousand  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  worid.  The 
genera  Stapelia,  Hoya,  Asdepias,  Vlncetoxi- 
cum,  Ceropegia,  Periploca,  Ac,  belong  to 
this  order.  The  species  are  generally  poi- 
sonous, being  eminently  emetTo  and  purea- 
ttve.  Maradenia  tinetoria  yields  a  blue  dye 
resembling  indigo.and  M.  tenacittima  yields 
the  flbre  called  jettee. 

Al<fl0I»iadlO  (ai-kl6'pi-ad1k).a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  asclepiad,  a  kind  of  verse. 
See  ASOLSPIAP. 

AflCdepiai  (ss-klft'pi-asX  n.  [Or.  atklepiae, 
an  uncertain  plant,  named  after  AAlepine, 
the  god  of  medicine,  L.  jHeculapiue.  ]  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  tvpe  and  the  lugest  genus  of 
the  nat  order  Asclepiadace».  Most  of  the 
species  are  North  American  herbs,  having 
opposite,  alternate,  or  verticillate  leaves. 
Ifanv  of  them  possess  powerful  medicinal 
qualities.  A.  decumbene  Is  diaphoretic  and 
sudoriflc,  and  has  the  singular  property  of 
exciting  general  perspiration,  without  in- 
creasing in  any  sensible  degree  the  heat  of 
the  body;  A.  curaeeaviea  is  emetic,  and  its 
roots  are  frequently  sent  to  England  as 
ipecacuanha ;  the  roots  of  A.  tuberoea  are 
famed  for  diaphoretic  properties.  Many 
other  species  are  also  used  as  medicines, 
and  several  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Asoomycetes  (sslco-mi-s«''t«zX  n.p^    [Or. 

aekot,  a  bag,  and  mvkie,  a  mushroom.]    A 

large  group  of  fungi,  whose  spores  or  spo- 

ridia  are  contained  within  asoL 
Asoomyoetoni  (as1co-ml-s«''tusX  a    Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  asoomycetes. 


cli.  diain; 
Vok  L 


Hi,  6c  loeh;     g,  go;     J,  job;     ft,  Fr.  ton; 


Bg,  ting;     fB«  then;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;   wh,  whig;   zh,  anue.— See  Kbt. 

U 


ASOOPROBOITS 


•  bag,  uid  pher6, 1 

Aiooapors  (u'ko-iplir),  a.  [Or.  iuka,  m  twg.  I 
ud  ipora.  ■  hmC]  Jn  Aoi.  ■  cliuter  at  I 
ipom  borne  within  ui  micu. 

iMTltetale  (u-kilb'k^bl).  a.  Capabia  of  be- 
ing uiiclbad  or  «'■-"—--■ 


honld  humble*  uhanu,  and 

led  bjihune;  abuhed  or  con- 
action,  Indecoroui  conduct,  or  other  impro- 
prleti :  loUoned  by  of  '  Enongh  lo  nuilta 
na  aAamrd  q/  our  tpeclea '    Maoautay. 

Aahamed  rarelj  pncedei  tlie  noun  or  pro- 


ahoui  ban  o 


AaortoUon  (ai-ktIp'aboD),  n.    1.  The  act  of 

t.  The  tUng  atcribed. 

.IwrlpUUoiu  (aa-krip-Utfi'at).  a.  [L  oj- 
wipKHiu,  enrolled  aa  a  loldler,  Ac.,  and 
hence  bound  to— od,  to.  «nd  fcrAo.  to  wrttc  1 
1.  That  li  bound  or  attached  lo  Che  hU. 
rrbe  word  wa*  applied  to  Tlllalni  oader  the 
leadal  ijalom.  who  were  anneiedto  the  (ree- 
hold  and  tnntfenble  with  ILI— £  Added, 
M  (0  a  lilt :  enrolled.  '  An  atcnpUtimu  and 
■npemnmerarj  god.'    Paringdmi. 

JUCOM  (uflcm),  n.  pL  JUel  <arkl>  (Or  a*hu. 
a  leatfaer  botUe.)    In  ftol.  a  bigr  a  tami 

applied  (0  the  little 

Omw  Id  which  the  i 

oraporeiol  Ucheni,  l , 

othar  errptoganu  are  prodncod. 

AMptlo  I'a-iep'tikX  a.  [Or.  a,  priT.,  and 
•fponwl,  to  pntre^.1    Not  liable  to  putref;. 

Aiaznal (a-Kki'a-alj. a.  [Prellia,neg.,  and 
Kzuol]  Not  HHUl;  hiring  no  dlitfncllTe 
organiof  HI  or  Imperfect  organ* ;  performed 
wllhoul  (he  union  of  loalee  and  femalea; 
aa.  attxval  fonna  are  obHrved  both  among 
■niTwfcla  and  planta  \  an  atemai  method  of 

AlBXTLElly(a-uki'a-al-ll),ad>.  IninaHXtHd 


Aagui.  (aa-gUd).  n.  (leeL  A,.  Ja,  a  god. 
and  Mm.  in  loclotnre— lit.  fodi'  ;rard,  or 
thaiDDdeof  thegodi.1  InScand.  iiiyCA.  the 
home  of  the  godt,  mlng  like  Iba  Greek 
Olnnpiu  from  midgard,  m  the  middle 
world,  that  )•,  the  eattH.  It  waa  here  that 
Odin  and  the  rett  of  the  goda.  the  twiWe 
Aeitr.  dwelt  —  godi  In  tho  mantloD  called 


. .  ._  which  heroee  alain  in 

battle  dwelt,  wu  ateo  here.     Below  the 
boogheof  ' ■"  ' —  "—■—-■"  ■'^- 


...    See  AsBKB. 

h  (athX  1. 1    To  itn*  01 

JMIlwm  (K-iUin').  >.(■    [Frefli  a.  1 
toitift  and  aAaiM.I    To  makeaahan 

ma,  Ik,  bmm;        nf.  aet,  Ur;       pIse,  ptBj      nUa,  not,  ai 


Aah-tmd  (ai^'bad),  n.    The  bud  of  the  adL 


ubljlnXn-  A  receptacle  fo 


Alll-OOloar  (aah'kBl-«r).  n.  The  colour  of 
uhea,  or  of  the  bark  or  leaieiol  the  aah-trae. 

Aill-oal<nirad(iih'kul-«rd).a.  Ofthecolonr 
of  adiee,  or  ol  the  bark  or  learea  of  the  aih- 

A-thaUt  (a-lhein  adv.    On  a  ihell. 

Allien  (aih'en),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aah- 
treeoritatlmber;madeof iih.  'Hleiutot 
tpear,  that  qxarored  u  ft  flaw.'    Drydtn. 

AahTi  (aah'en),  a.  Coniliting  of  or  r«»m- 
bllogaihea:  aab-caloDred.     'Tbe  atktn  hae 

A*lWll.t  n.  vL    Aabea.     CAouMr. 

^Mlurrj  (aah'Ar-1),  n.     ].  A  place  for  aahea ; 


k,  aiffB.  IceL  8».  atka. 


aabea.)    1.  Properlr  ._. .. 

ildue  ol  orginto  bodlei  (animal  er  Tegetahle  j 
remaining  after  combnatJon;  In  common 
uuoe.  my  Incombuatlble  realdae  of  bodlea 

genarall]!  maina  Um  aahea  ol  legetable  *ub- 


— Dtttt  and  aaha.  a  Scriptural  phrase  ei- 
preHfre  ol  nieaeaa.  meumeta.  frajlty.  hnml- 

Oen.  xtUL  Xr.—StdinunlaTy  «A«,  or  uA. 
In  peol.  a  term  applied  to  aahea  and  clnderi 
depoalted  In  beda  bv  the  agencj  of  water, 
alter  having  been  ejected  mim  flaturo  or 

Kuwacke  group;  the  EnglUb  iynonfm  for 
Italian  t^ra  (which  aee) 

AlllM  (aah'et).  n  IPr.  oariiUe,  1  plate- 
one  of  ihoee  xordt  that  came  direct  to  Scot- 
land from  Prance  without  entering  Eng- 
land.] A  large  Bat  plaU.  genetall/  ol  an 
oral  ahape,Dn  whlchmeat  la  brought  to  the 
Ubie.    t3«itch.1 

A*&-flT«  (aab'flr).  n.  A  low  fit*,  oonalatliig 
of  cindcra,  need  In  chemical  operationa,  br 
baken,  and  othen 

Aah-flj  (aah'ffl),  n.  The  aak-Or  (CV"^ 
qvercutfohi^ 

Ail-ltanmoe  {aah'l*r-nial  n.  A  kind  of 
furnace  or  oven  in  which  the  matarlala  for 
glaaa-makiug  are  fritted, 

JUQt-llOle  (aui'hAI},  n.  Arepoaltorjloraabea; 
the  lower  part  of  a  furnace;  an  uh-bln. 

AlUlU  (i-iliin').  a.  Shining;  bright;  loml- 
nona.     CtarloUi  BnmU. 

AaUw,  Alhlgr  (aablcr).  n.  lon.aittUr. 
from  aU-IU.  the  hoUow  beneath  the  arm 
where  it  jolna  the  ahoulder  (L.  aatOa).  and 
henoe  applied  toanalogooa  hollow  Joining*, 
alio  the  part  of  the  Tanit  ol  an  oven  for 
Borne  dlitance  aboTS  the  upringlug    Aitiltr 

•qoaiM  atone. '  WtdgtHood.  r.  Mhller  la 
inclined  to  deliTe  it  from  L  aanila,  a  email 
board,  a  cblp  or  qdloter.  Umingb  Pr.  oHlar, 
to  iplit,  oaala,  a  ipllnler.l  I.  Common  tree- 
Monea.  ai  tbei  i 
chipped, from  thai 


|Dan7.— t.  A  ladng  made 
in  the  front  of  bnudlnga; 


pnprr  la  when  the  tooling  la  In  groorea ; 
random-tooUd,  when  cut  wluioat  regnlarltj; 
cAiMUed  or  buiinl,  when  wrought  with  a 


Alll-l«Mll(aablich),n.  A  hopper  in  which 
aahes  are  placed,  while  the  aoluble  lalta  ate 
remoTed  bj  Uilvlatlon. 

AltlerlM  (aihler-lng),  n.  In  my.  abort 
upright  ^ecea  between  the  floor -beiini  tnd 
raften  in  ganeta  for  nailing  the  latha  to. 

Aitmn  (a-ibSr').  adv.  [A,  at  or  on,  and 
(Aon.  See  Shors.  ]  1.  On  ahore :  on  the 
land  adjacent  to  water;  lo  tbe  ibore;  ai, 
bring  the  goodi  athort;  the  ahlp  waa  drlTcn 
tuhort.  — S.  On  land,  oppoaed  to  aboard;  aa. 


[Properly  the  plural  of  Aihtoreth-  J 
In  the  Old  Teitament  it  probablj  il 
dlSerent  lonui  ol  tbe  goddesa  Aib 
Bee  ASHTOHITH.) 
Ailitoretll,  Aitoretb  (aih'to-retb. 
relhl  n.  [Heb.  oAaitomtA,  "--- - 
Anarte  ot  FbcenlcliD  and  Ai 

A  Fhosniclan  goddesa,  whoa 


inmrtho- 
ot  BmO.) 

I  cWdnu 


Aih-Vedneidiy  ( 


a  head!  i 


Elf 


snadmlt- 

b;  nqie  Felix  IIL,  A.D.  <8T. 
Tbe  aabte  were  coiuecnlad  on  the  altar, 
aprlnkled  with  bolj  water,  algned  with  the 
croaa.  and  then  atrewn  on  the  heada  ot  (be 
clerg]'  and  people,  tbeprieat  repeating  JFe- 
n«ntomioaeimta,tt  M  einerem  reoartaKa, 
'  Semember  tbat  thou  art  dual,  and  wilt  lo 


iy(aah;ii, 


Belo 


parted  gh 


tging  to,  conalatlng  of, 
:  aab -colon red :  pile: 
V  nutter.  'A  timely 
Shot. 


.  (i'ahl-anX  o 

the  globe,  eitend 


AllArall<A'ahl-«rkXTL  Uria.andOr.orclkoi, 
cbicl.J  A  chiel  or  pontlir  of  pnconnJu 
Aala,  who  had  the  auperlntendence  of  Uie 
public  game*.     Jfilner. 

£d»Uo  " -■■' -"^'-  - 


Belon^nf  to  A 


AAltle  (A-ahl-airik).  n.     A  niUre  ol  Aala. 

cbancterlsUc  of  Aiiatlo 
Ailda  (a-ald').  ode.    [PreOi  a,  on,  and  (fda  | 


direction; 


jeaide; 

ilF ;  apart ;  iwajr  [rom  u 


iida;  In 
•The  damea  ware 


1.  Out  of  ona'a  thonghta.  co 
r^ard;  away;  off;  aa,  to  laj . 
moiltT ;  to  put  one'a  cam  s 


S.  So  aa  not  to  be  beard  by  aome  one  pi*' 
tent:  chleflir  a  drwnatic  uiage;  thnaon  tbe 
atage,  to  nttor  a  ipeech  atuU.  la  to  otter  It 
In  *uch  a  manner  that  It  1>  tuppnaed  not  to 
be  heard  by  the  other  actora,  or  beard  oolf 
by  thoae  for  whom  It  la  Intended. 
A^ile  (a-ild'),  n-  Something  ipoken  and 
not  burd,  or  auppoaed  not  to  he  beard  by 
aome  one  pretenl :  eniediUy,  a  ipeech  cr 
other  remark  nttoed  by  an  Htor  on  th« 


iba.  tab,  bgll; 


lUBe-Bl 


J.Se.(a»F. 


A8IDX 
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■tag*,  tod  nippoMd  not  to  be  heard  by  the 
other  ehancten  on  Uu  stage,  or  heard  only 
by  tboee  for  whom  it  le  intended. 
AMdft  (a-ild^  pr§p.    By  the  tide  oL    [Bare 
eicept  in  old  Engliih  and  Scotch.] 
Here  tbke  your  thint  asidt  their  Uyefiest  rfll. 

AMinMlj  (ufi-B^Ti),  a.    Asinine.    fRve.] 
AilliagOit  AMinegOt  (as-i-nd'aoV  n.    (Pg. 

oHnego,  a  little  asa.]    A  foolish  fellow. 

'They  apparell'd  me  as  yon  see,  made  a 

fool  or  an  arinego  of  me.'    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

*  An  tuain^go  may  tutor  thee.*    Shak. 
Aaifiitif  (as1-nln\  a.     [L.  aiimnua,  from 

wu»u«.  anasa.]  Belonging  to  the  ass ;  hAV- 

ing  the  qualities  of  the  asa. 

This  one  act  .  .  .  ptodainu  his  mtimim*  nature. 

AllBlUI  (asl-nosX  n.  [L.]  The  soological 
name  of  the  ass  (which  see). 

A*lpliffHf>tfl,  Auphonlda  ( a^'fon-i^ta. 
*^-fon'i-dal  n.  f^  [Or.  a.  without,  and 
njiAdn,  a  siphon.  ]  An  order  of  lameUi- 
branchiate  bivalve  mollusc^  destitute  of  a 
siphon  or  tube  throush  which  In  the  Siphon- 
at«  the  water  which  enters  the  giUs  is 
Passed  outward.  It  includes  the  oysters, 
the  scallop^ells,  the  pearl-oyster,  the 
mussels,  and  in  general  those  molluscs  most 
useful  and  valuable  to  man. 

AlltlA  (a-ti'ti-a),  n.  [Or. ,  from  a.  priv.,  and 
«itoi;  food.]  Loss  of  appetite ;  loathing  of 
food. 

Aak  (askX  «.!  [A.  Saic  ojeian,  oeruin, 
«driai»,  O.S.  ttsen.  axe,  cud,  dtc.,  Dan. 
€sei»,  D.  nseA^n,  O.Fris.  vikiii,  0.0.  eix6n, 
to  ask,  inquire ;  allied  to  Litb.  ieazkan,  to 
seek.  The  vulgar  Snglish  ace  is  no  mere 
modem  corrupuon.  but  the  descendant  of  a 
form  existing  In  A.  Sax.,  in  which  such  a 
tranqMsition  of  letters  was  very  common.] 
L  To  request;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  words; 
to  petition:  with  <^,  in  the  sense  of  frcm^ 
before  the  person  to  whom  the  request  is 


^AlcouBsd^God.  Jodff.  xrfiLs. 

1.  To  require,  e^>ect,  or  claim;  as»  what 
price  do  you  atkl 
Ask  ae  never  to  auich  dowry.      Gea.  xrAw.  ta. 


S.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful;  to 

demand;  to  exact 

The  eairaicc  of  a  state  ArAr  a  much  longer  time  to 
coodnct  t£i  dttifn  to  maturity.  Addison. 

4  To  Interrogate  or  inquire  of;  to  put  a 
question  to. 

He  toofafe,*r>hiiii.  Jn.Ix.st. 

ft.  To  inquire  concerning;  to  seek  to  be 
infonned  about;  a8»  to  atk  the  way  to 
Bdlnborgfa.— ^  To  invite ;  as.  to  oak  guests 
to  a  wedding  or  entertainment;  atk  mv 
triMMl  to  step  into  the  house.  [The  verb 
Co  mA  is  often  construed  with  two  objec- 
tives, the  one  expressing  the  thing  requested 
or  required  and  the  other  the  person  of 
whom  it  is  requested  or  required,  as  in  the 
examnle  from  Oeneais  under  the  second 
meamnc ;  or  the  one  expressing  the  thing 
inqnired  about,  and  the  other  the  person 
of  whom  the  inquiry  is  made ;  as,  <uk  him 
the  time.  Frequently  a  substantive  clause 
takes  the  place  of  the  objective  of  the  thinfr; 
•a,  to  aek  a  verwon  how  he  ie,}—To  ask  tn 
ehwrek,  to  pomish  banns  of  marriage.  (The 
verb  ail;  Is  used  In  this  phrase  because  the 
mekietff  is  really  an  inquiry  whether  any  one 
can  Kate  any  valid  objection  to  the  mar- 
riage. }— .i«i^  Demand^  Claim,  Req%ttret  Beg, 
Beeeeeh.  J  at  is  distinguished  from  demand, 
at»im.  and  rvfuirf  In  that  these  words  imply 
a  eloun  or  a  request  put  imperatively  or 
authoritatively,  while  aek  is  general,  and 
Infers  neither  a  claim  nor  a  favour,  but  may 
be  aimlled  indiifcrently  to  either.  Beg  and 
hemem  Imply  UKve  urgency  than  aek,  and 
la  their  natural  sense  include  the  idea  of 
osldng  a  favour.  —8th.  To  request,  seek, 
L  solicit,  beg,  entreat,  require,  de- 
OMim,  inquire,  interrogate. 
(aakX  *  i  1-  To  request  or  petitlMi:  fol- 
lowed Ijjf/er  before  an  object;  as,  aek/or 


AM,  emd  h  shal  be  flven  yo«.        Mat  vO.  7. 

SL  To  inquire  or  seek  bv  request ;  to  make 
Inquiry:  often  followed  by  t^fter. 

Wbaittfuis  doet  thoa  *sM  (^/ttr  my  name? 

Gee.  auriL  S9. 

^T%  mik  ef,  to  ask  oonoemlnff  or  for;  as.  to 
•ek  q^  hk  health.     *Aak  ^  Doctor  Caius' 


AdE(aakXii.    [Sane  word  (by  metathesis)  as 
one,  eekm.  in  A.  Sax.  lOtiate^  O.  eidsdfcst,  a 
.1  An  asker  or  water-newt    (Old  and 
andSeotoh.] 


lidniiO0(a-skansO.adp.  TEtymology  doubt- 
ful. Probably  connected  with  D.  »€huinM, 
obliquely,  tcAttmte,  a  slope,  and  S.  soutfnt 
Wedgwood  refers  it  to  0.  fV.  a  ecanche.  It 
eehianeio,  athwart,  across,  (uchianehiare,  to 
go  away,  eeanzare,  soaneore.  to  slip  aside, 
words  which  he  connects  with  aeiant,  Sc. 
aekUnit  W.  ytglentictw,  to  slide,  O.Fr.  emin- 
Cher,  to  slip.]  Sideways;  obliouely ;  out  of 
one  comer  of  the  eye.  Written  also  At- 
kaunee. 

My  palfrey  eyed  them  asMtiHce,         iMmd^r. 

Admit  (a-skantO.  adv.  A  less  common  form 
of.d>ftanee.  *  With  his  eyes a«lrant'  Cowper. 
Written  also  Aekaurd. 

Askar  (ask'Ar),  n.  One  who  asks;  a  petitioner; 
an  inquirer.  'To  give  to  every  oslMn*.'  Ham- 
mond, *  Every  a«Mr  being  satisfied.'  SirK. 
IHgby. 

ABker(ask'«r),n.  [See  Ask,  n.]  The  water- 
newt 

Afkev  (a-skin.  €idv.  [Prefix  a,  and  tkew 
(which  see);  IceL  d  $kd.]  In  an  oblique 
position;  obliquely;  awry;  hence,  askance; 
out  of  the  regular  way.  *A11  things  pro- 
ceed aeke  w. '  Oayton, 
But  when  ye  lower  ye  look  on  me  tuktw.    Sftnser. 

Alkile  (a-skno.  adv.    Askew.    Bp.  HaU. 

AlklllS(ask'ingXp.anda.  LBequesting;  pe- 
titioning; interrogating;  inquiring.— 2.  Si- 
lently expressing  request  or  desire. 


Esplain  the  tukJMg  tj^ 


Aiklng  (ask'ins).  n.  1.  The  making  of  a 
request ;  a  peution:  as,  it  may  be  had  for 
the  aeking,—2.  Proclamation  or  publication 
in  church  of  banns  of  marriage.  See  note 
on  To  aek  in  cAtirdi,  under  Ask,  v.t 

Aalaket  (a-sl&k'),  9.1  [A.  Sax.  aeladan. 
See  Slaue,  Slack.  ]  To  satisfy:  to  quench, 
as  hunger  or  thirst;  to  slake;  to  mitigate. 

But  this  continual,  cruel,  civil  war. 

No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reasmi  can  mstakt.  S/tmstr. 

The  beast  that  prowls  about  in  search  of  blood. 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoUed,  its  honker  to  atimke. 

ABlanl  (as-lATniX  n.  A  Turkish  sUver  coin 
worth  from  116  to  120  aspera.    See  Aspul 

Allant  (a-slantOi  a.  or  adv.  (Prefix  a,  on, 
and  fltonC]  On  one  side;  obliquely;  not  per- 
pendicularly or  at  right  angles:  as  an  adjec- 
tive not  used  attributively. 

The  shaft  drove  throoffh  his  neck  asimni.    Drydtn. 

Aflleep  (a-sl«p0^  a.  or  adv.  (Prefix  a,  on.  and 
eUep?\  1.  In  or  into  a  state  of  sleep ;  aa,  to 
fall  aeUep:  not  used  attributively.  'Bv 
whispering  winds  soon  lulled  aaUep.*  Mii- 
tcn. 

Siaera  was  Cut  msttef.  Judf.  tr.  >t. 

2.  Fig.  (chiefly  In  Scriptures  and  religions 
literature)  dead;  in  or  Into  a  state  of  death. 

Cooceminc  them  who  are  mstrnp,  sorrow  not. 

I  Thes.  iv.  i^ 
&  Jfaut  applied  to  the  canvas  when  the 
wind  is  just  strons  enough  to  distend  the 
sails  and  prevent  tnem  from  shaking. 
Allope  (a-slOpO,  a.  or  ndv.  [Prefix  a.  on,  and 
sIofM.]  With  leaning orincliiiation;defiected 
from  the  perpendicular;  with  declivity  or 
descent  ss  a  nilL 

Set  them  not  upriirht,  but  a$tfpt.  Smtfn. 

Ailng  t(a-alugOiai(v.  In  a  sluggish  manner. 
[Bare.] 

HUboat 
That  coaaes  mstn^  agalttst  the  streaas.    FtAurky, 


AmatOgraiAksrt  (as-ma-tog'ra-fi).  «k  (Or. 
a&ma^  a  song,  and  graphd,  lo  write.]  The 
art  of  oompoidng  songs. 

AtmoilMUl  (as-m6-nvanX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Asmonnus  (a  Latinised  form  of  Chasmon), 
the  ancestor  of  the  Maccabees,  In  the  second 
and  first  centuries  B.O. ;  pertaining  to  the 
If accabees,  a  family  that  reigned  over  the 
Jews. 

AtmoilMUl  (aS'm6-nd'an),  n.  One  of  the 
family  of  Asmon«us;  a  Maccabean. 


Aim 


a.  and  n.  Same  as  Atmonaan. 
(a-s6kO,  a.  or  ad9.  [Prefix  a,  on  or 
In.  and  aoak.)  Soaking  in  water;  In  a  state 
of  soaking :  not  used  atMbutively. 

AfOmatom  (a-sd'ma-tusX  a.  [Or.  a.  priv., 
and  s^ma,  body.]  Without  a  material  body; 
incorporeal.    [Rare.1 

Asp,  Afplo  (asp,  as'pikX  n.  [Fr.  and  Pr. 
aepie,  from  L.  and  Or.  aspif.  an  aap.]  1.  A 
niecies  of  viper  (Vipera  haje)  found  in 
^ypt,  reeembling  the  oobro-da-capello  or 
roectacle-serpent  of  the  Bast  Indies,  except 
that  the  neck  of  the  asp  is  not  so  c^>able  of 
expansion.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  mingled 
with  brown.  It  Is  found  in  the  viclnil^  of 
the  Nile,  snd  has  bsen  oelebrated  for  ages  on 


Axp,  from  ancient  Egyp- 
tian monument. 


account  of  the  quick  and  easy  death  resulting 
from  its  bite.  The  figure  of  this  reptile  is 
often  found  carved  on  the  portals  of  the 

temples  of  the  an- 
cient EQrptians,  who 
regarded  it  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  protect- 
ing genius  of  the 
worla  It  is  repre- 
sented with  its  head 
and  part  of  its  body 
erect  in  sn  attitude 
to  repel  aggression. 
1  A  species  of  viper 
found  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe 

(FiperaoiipifX 
Asp  (aspX  n.    See  Aspbn. 
Amuatnus  (as-pal'a-thusX  n.    [Or.  amf- 

athoe.]    L  A  thorny  shrub  of  uncertain 

species. 

I  gare  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon  and  at^la- 
thus,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best 
myrrh.  Ecdus.  zziv.  zs. 

2.  The  African  broom,  a  large  genus  of  Afri- 
can plants,  nat  order  L^uminosae,  with 
small  heath-like  leaves  and  generally  yellow 
flowers. 

AnMuragliL  Asparaglne  (as-pax'a-jinX  n. 
(C4H«N|0u.)  A  crystallized  substance  dis- 
covered m  the  juice  of  asparagus,  potato, 
lettuce,  chestnut,  marsh-mallow,  Ac.,  some- 
times called  AlUuin  or  Atparamid.  It  is 
an  aspartate  of  ammonia,  in  which  two 
equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia 
and  one  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
add  have  left  the  salt  and  combined  to  form 
water. 

Aspanglnous  (as-pa-raj'in-usX  a.  Belong- 
ing to  asparagus;  resembling  asparagus; 
speciflcally,  having  tender  edible  shootslike 
those  of  asparagus;  as,  asparamnotM  plants. 

Aspara^ns  (as-pai'a-gusX  n.  [Or.amroj^off.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  liliacew; 
raaragus;  speraoe;  vulgariy,  fparrow-j^roM. 
niat  which  la  cuftivated  In  gardens,  the  com- 
mon asparagus,  or  Aepwramu  ojlcinalit,  has 
a  much-branched  stem  rising  from  thick  and 
matted  perennial  root -stocks,  and  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers  on  jointed  stalka. 
The  narrow  thread-like  leaves  are  really 
branchlets  growlntr  in  clusters  in  the  axlU 
of  the  true  but  scale-like  leaves.  Prussian 
or  French  asparagus  of  the  Bath  market  is 
the  fleshy  spike  of  Omithogalum  pyrenai- 
cum.  The  roots  have  a  bitterish  mucilagin- 
ous taste;  and  the  stalk  is,  in  some  degree, 
aperient  and  deobstruent,  but  not  very 
efficacious.  The  part  eaten  Is  the  tnrio,  or 
young  shoot  coverBd  with  scales  in  place  of 
loavea.  The  sprouts  contain  the  cryatalline 
substance  called  aaparagin. 

Asparamld  (as-par'a-midX  n.  Asparagin 
(which  seeX 

Aspartate  (as-p&r'titX  n.  Any  salt  of  as- 
purticadd. 

Aspartio  (as-pltrt1kX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
obtained  from  asparagin.  —  iliparnc  acid 
(C«H7N04X  s  crystalline  add  derived  from 
aaparagin. 

AlT<^t1a  (as-pi'shi-aX  n.  [Or.  atpatomai,  to 
•mbrace.]  A  genus  of  elegant  epiphytal 
plants,  nat  order  Orchidace*,  with  the  as- 
pect of  Epidendrum;  natives  of  South  Ame- 
rica^ The  flowers  are  violet  mottled  with 
purple;  thoee  of  A.  variegatum  are  deli- 
dously  sweet  In  the  morning. 

An>e,t  n.  A  q>edes  of  poplar.  See  Asm. 
Cnatieer. 

Aspect  (as'pekt),  n.  [L.  atpeetut,  from  at- 
meie,  to  look  on— ad,  to,  and  tpeeUt,  to  see  or 
IooIl]  L  Look;  view;  appearance  to  the 
eye  or  the  mind;  a8»  to  present  an  object  or 
a  subject  in  Its  true  ameet,  under  a  double 
oqMot.  or  in  a  favourable  aspect  '  The  a§- 
pect  oi  a  world  lying  In  rubbish.*  Bp.  Bur- 
net—t.  Countenance;  look  or  particular 
iq>pearanceof  the  face;  mien;  air;  aa,  a  mild 
or  severe  aepeet.  'With  aepect  open  shall 
erect  his  head.'  Pope.— &  Act  of  seeing; 
view;  sli^t;  gaxe.  '  His  aepect  was  bent  on 
the  ground.'  5i(rir.ScoCt  [Bare.]— A  View 
commanded ;  prospect ;  ouUook. 

This  town  has  a  good  msfitet  toward  the  MO  from 
whence  we  descended  Evefym. 

Now  used  in  this  sense  mainly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  points  of  the  compass;  as,  a  house 
haa  a  soutneni  aepect  —  5.  In  aetroL  the 
situation  of  one  planet  with  respect  to  an- 
other. The  aspects  are  flve :  sextile,  when 
the  planets  are  flO*  distant:  quartile  or  quad- 
rate, when  their  distance  is  fMT,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  a  circle ;  tilne,  when  the  distance  is 
UO*;  opposition,  when  the  distance  is  180*, 


sk,  stala;     at  Be.  loeA;     g,  go;     Ujoh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     ra,  Cfcon;  th,  lUn;     w.  irir.   wh.  wMg;    sh,  asars.-See  KST. 


Ihsy  an  In  Ihs  biihi  dcgna.  Hcnca— 0.  Ths 
bifliwMX  ol  B  planst  In  ■  pirticulir  litoa- 
Uon.  'CoiTMlt  tb*  Ul  aiptiti  ol  pluuU 
•TlL'  8hat.~1.  In  ktr.  tbs  podtlen  of  ut 
■ninul  Willi  ntnene*  to  the  ipPcUtor  —In 
/nUatpicL  Bunau4/ivn(^l._rn(run 
o^Ht,  In  ■HMltinn  betwoni  a/roaU  tnd 
tlOMaiif.  [Thia  word  wu  ronacrli  alinTi 
iMonM  on  tlw  lut  u lUbls. 


Tjfmtlie™'i«ii"«/«'.°"'^'>'^.  tS^. 
Aspeotaible)  (u  p«l[t'a-t>n.  a.  Tbatmutw 
____      .,„._.  ._  ._  ... ■-•VwiHldl' 


AniMtUit,  AipaoUiis  (u-pekt'int,  u- 
pAt'lngi  a.     In  ^r.  hoib  >t  AfronU.  1. 

AspeotMt  (u-p*kl'*d),a.  HaiinsuiMiiact 
or  lcK>k.     'A  fu«  STerr  w^  atpteted.'    A 

Aapaotloni  (u-pak'ihoD),  n.  Ths  act  ot 
Ticwinc:  Tiew. 


Aip«n(up'«i).n.    [A.  Su.  ami,  sfp,  iFpf . 
mpt.  UiB  Bqxn;  tl.  ftp.  IceC  eii}>.  Sw.  and 

DuLOip,  O.  BIW,  thBBBpfiD-tneJ    A  ipBCifiB 

ot  ttaa  poplu  (Pwudu  tnniula,  tnniulaiu 
Mplar),  thBt  ha>  becamB  pntTcrblBl  (or  [ha 
{mnblinBaf  IM  leBiBi,  wbli ' 
■UghtBrt  Inpnlis  ot  tbt  air. 
ootdite  or  nmndJBb  orKts  u 
Ttu;  bin  ■  Ions,  •! 


Ilhthi 
idilUjbsaHth. 


UttlB  TBlUB.      CBllBd  Blu 

irtalnlog  lo  Iha  Btpan, 


Ui«  plant*  compoBinc  It  luvBganenUTTOiicb  I 
Aipnindlate,  AfpnifoUon*  Wpt'-l-n"- 

U4t,aa'pBr-l-lW-itt),a.  (aee  abdia.]  HaT-  , 
lOfT  lSB*«t  roogb  to  Uh  toDch. 
AlO«rttT(aB-pBli-tllil.  [U  tupirUat.  trom 
vptr,  tou^)     1.  Boa^luiBBB  ot  iurfacc;  ' 


I  at  pnaun- 

wUch^dbuvd^iooor  diction/"  flt^r^ 
S.  Bou^uuu  to  the  t«t«i  lounHaB  '  TIib 
ofperi^  ot  tartarooa  aaltL'  B«rM*v. — 
4  Boiuhneu  or  rugggdaeat  of  tamper; 
crmbbauiaaB;  bltCarnaia;  aaTBrity;  bb,  to 
eblda  ona  with  atperitv,     'Aiperity  ol  cba- 


rnctad.    [Kan.] 


AspSr  (aa'pir),  n.  (L.  ipirilxu  atptr,  thi 
rough brBBthing. ]  In^M^^ranv  adgnC 
ptacad  bfltora  an  Initial  vavel  or  r  to  ahov 
that  It  la  aaplntsd,  that  li,  pronoODcad  aj 
It  A  ptMBdsd  It;  thiu.'a(,  ■o-M(,-'rii,  th< 
BoaeaAru.  (In  madam  vorda  deiivod  tron 
the  Onek  thli  aaplrate  la  nprsiented  [bu' 
ODlji  In  ipalUng)  by  an  A  Btter  tber;  (a 


siatlon.     'ThoBB  dl 


AiparlrUaa'pCr-llXadi.  Konghlr;  ihaiplf: 
vlgoiotvly. 

AmKrmM.Vait  (aa-p*r-ms-Ul-ia},  n.  [Pr.] 
Thecoadllloa  of  bBvliig  no  iparmatoiOB  iD 
tba  aemlnal  fluid 

AqMRUOiw,  Aspermstoni  (a-ipAno'D*, 
B-iptrm'a-tui),  a.  [Or.  a,  without,  and 
fptma,  aeed.)    In  hat.  deitllDt*  of  aeed. 

AiptnULttonl  (aa-p*r-ni'ibon),  n.  |L.  ««- 
Mi-naliC— at,  from,  and  ipamar.  to  dlwlala.  I 
Neglect:  dliregard;  conteiMit.    Baiity. 

Aliwroiul  (aa'pBr-uiX  a.  [L.  aiptr,  rough.] 
Rough;  aneieo.    Baj/U. 

AIPWM  (aa-ptra^.  t.L  prst  A  pp  lupnwd; 
ppr.  atpertvv-  [L-  <UP"po,  oipenua— od, 
and  warao.  to  icattei  or  aprlnkla,]  L  To 
baaprlnkle;  to  acatter  otot.  'Aiperte  and 
■prlnUe  theatleadanta'  J.  BnuK-i.1o 
bWMltter  with  toul  rennrta  nr  (mlie  and  In. 

nlaw"'''fr^   ht^kert   crini" 

~-    '      —  Si  dMctipUvB  ot  aiiompta  t£ 
Atptrte,  lit.  to  aprioktc 


tarnleh  la  point  of  repu- 


I    Standtr  u 


three  make  a  medlne.     lU  n 

Aajieimte  (aa'p«r.kt),  e.(.  prat 
audi  ppr  atjnmtina.  [L. 
fljpar,  ruiuh.]    To  nuka  roui 

agltaUoD  ofpeniUd.'  BonU. 
llJMnttDIl  (aa-ptr-i'ihon),  n.     A  niaklnc 

llpBIfaOln  (aa'per-ihwu'),n.  |O.Fr.,trDm 
LL.  «p«rwrium.  from  L.  tuprrgo.  B«e  Ab- 
PUQILLCS.]    Banieaa^JiwraiUut,  t. 

AqMTIM  (BB^pai'lei).  n.  [L.L  BeeABPn- 
aiLLDs  I  In  the  A  CaEA.  CA.  a  abort  aanrlM 
tntroductoi7  to  the  maaa,  daring  which  the 
eoDgrtgiitlaa  li  aprfnklad  withDolj  water 
bf  tlia  prleat-olBclant.     Rn.  F.  6.  Ltt. 

llDMglll  (Bi'ptr-JU),  n.     9ama  aa  Aiptr- 


m  iaunllliu,  or  iprinlilar:  cblellr  ui 
■peaking  ot  the  atlnnaa  of  miiea 

Aip«nllltUll  (aa-pir-lirlDi^  n.  The  water- 
ing-pat abelL 

AipUgUlU  (as-pte-JilliuX  K.    (Dim.  bom 


iprinkle.1     1. 
A  ColA.  CA.  U 

■^  to  liBTB  beeaorlgl' 
niUji  mada  ol  hnop, 
I.  A  g«nna  at  hrptaaaiT- 
celoua  ttuul,  IliB  ne- 
clai(€wbieb.BlDnawlth  . 
olhai^  torm  moiud  on 


qnlal '  throw  dirt  upon;'  to  inlora  the  char- 
acter of  ■  peraoB  bj^  attributing  lerioua  blata 
la  II.  or  Inainuatlng  Clielr  aiiitence:  d^Cflmr, 
toaaaall  ehaiBcter  Dr  odvBDdDg  and  ipnsad' 

a  abroad  chargBa  Injnrloua  to  raputaUoni 
mnniote.  to  Injure  anolhar'acbBncterbT 
iDTenttua  charge- " "■  — 


inlooa;  alandaroua. 


IjUBnln  (ai-pen'lT),  a.  Tending 
peiBB;  defamBtory;  ~' ' '—■ 

AipaimlTBly  (Ba-pti»i"-iij.  i™o.  ■ 
penlia  nuinner;  V  waj  of  Mpanli 

AiperHTttiin  (at-ptr-afi'-" 


peciaUT  ii 

UpuUOllL.,- 

roagh,  and/olfi 


dacajr.    A.  gtauem  li  tba  blna  noDld  which 
forma  on  chaeaa.  bread,  ftc 
JtMptIltta»(t^ptt-t-tVTI-i\n.pi.[L: 


A8FKTXUL 

I.  A  name  tomatlmaa  applied  to  the  a>- 
twiglllua  or  broih  with  which  the  prlvtt 
ipnaklat  tba  people, 

AiparwRT  (aa-ptr'ao-rl),  s.  Tending  to  aa- 
peng;  ddamalon'. 

Aipamlk  (aa-per'a-la).  n.  (Fmm  I.  atprr, 
rough.]  A  genu*  of  plante.  nst,  order  Uu- 
blaceie;  woodniS  (wbleh  aeel 

Aipluat,  Aipbaltnm  (ai-talC,  aa-talfumL 
n.  [Or.  atptiaitai,  derlied  from  the  Pbeiii- 
clan.J  Ths  most  common  rarletj  of  blln- 
man;  mineral  pitch.  Aaphalt  la  B  CDiPpai  t. 
gloBiv,  brittle,  black  or  bnwn  minen.l. 
wblch  break!  with  a  poUthed  Incture.  mella 
aaally  with  a  itrong  pitchy  odour  whifn 
baatad,  and  when  pure  hume  withoat  lea>- 

■tate  on  the  larface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  whl.h, 

piuiltilti.  It  la  found  alio  la  the  earth  In 
many  parta  ol  Aala.  lorope.  and  America. 
A  compoaltlon  of  aaphalt.  lamp-blBck.  and 
all  b  naed  tor  drawing  black  Igorta  on  dial 
platea.  Aiphalt  la  f^odnced  aitlllclaU]'  In 
making  coal-gaB.  DnilnB  the  proceai  much 
tarrj  matter  la  arolTad  u>d  callactad  In  re- 
lorta.  IflhlabedlatUlednuihthBBndother 
volatile  maltera  eao^w,  and  aapbaJt  la  left 
behind.  Sometlmea  called  Jtit'i  PiteA.- 
i.  Aapbalte.  Sa«  Den  article.  — .4ji>AnU 
ittne,  atfhaU  rvtk,  a  kind  ot  Umeatone  eon- 
■-'-■ —  -  Donalderabte  percentage  ot  aa- 
. .  e  neit  arUds 
ihalta  (aa-falCO,  »-    1.  An  ^Dclil  bltu- 


.      .iloyBdfo 
id  arehai.  the  lining  ot  ta 


phall 

tag"  

aapMlic  cement  The  chief  Ingivdlent  In 
thti  compound  la  asphalt  ttcnt,  a  brown 
bltumlnona  Umeatoiw  found  In  Swltierland 
and  eliewbere.  Thla  atona  la  broken  nnall 
and  mixed  with  bltnmen,  aand,  or  otlier 
Ingredienta,  Bceording  to  tba  pnipoae  fur 
wblch  It  It  Intended.  For  pBTement  II  It 
commonly  formed  Into  a  malted  maw  wlUi 
bitumen  and  Band,  and  then  laid  down. — 
£.  Among  oplieiaiu,  the  aame  applied  to  a 
thick  Hlutlon  of  tba  Bneat  aipbdt  ta  apbiti 
oftnrpaDtlna.neadlDrmaklnBcBilaonplei.'ea 
ol  glaai.  In  which  oblecta  may  ba  preaerted 
In  liquid,  for  eiamloatlon  by  the  mlcro- 

jUpEjLltlO  (acfBltrik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
containing  aaphalt;  bltumlnona —..IqiAalKB 


,      Same  aa  .ijpAalt 

imtutiai  (iffOMiai] 

(ur.  atphodetoM.  kin 


lipEJdelat  \^^ 
If  monoootyledonoaa 
ilanU,  nat.  order  Llll- 
Lcea.  cultivated  for  the 


ibably  a  variety  of  tiili  ipeeieL 


.ably  a  variety  of  thI 
opularl;  applied  all 


onr  early  Bnglith  poeta  la  the  daOodll  or 
Saniutta  Ptitudo-nareiuua,  bog  ar  Lanca- 
Bhlre  aaphodel  la  NarOireium  ouifragum. 
Hcotcb  aephodel  li  Tofimldia  ynluttru. 

AmhOdalBB  (at-f(M«^»-«),  n.  pi.  The  aa- 
phodel tribe,  a  lul^order  of  tlie  LlllaoBK. 
Including  the  onion,  garlic,  hyadnth.  equill. 
■tar  of  Bethlehem,  and  aloea. 

Aaplwdslil*  (aa-fod'o-luiV  n.  Aiphodal,  a 
genua  ol  planta.  nat.  order  Ullacaa.    See 

Alpli7Zl«,ABph7Z7(a>flk'>I-a.u-Dk'*l),<>^ 
[L.  and  ur,   ajpAuAi--Or,  a,  priv..  and 

_..._._  __i ... lae,  fromi-"  — 

irmpted  pi 

_. it  the  heart  and 

arlerlea ;  but  aa  sow  uHd.  apparant  death. 
or  tuapendad  animation ;  mlempted  re- 

r'  'atlon.  particularly  tram  auflocatlai)  or 
wnlag.  or  the  Inhalation  ot  Irrc^drable 
gaaea:  applied  also  to  the  coUapaad  itala  in 
cholera,  with  want  of  pnlia. 
Amhy^al  (aa-MCil-alJ!  a.  Relating  to  aa- 
phyila;  reaultlng  from  or  Indlcatlnc  aa- 
phykla;  aa.  irfpA^suil  aymptoma. 

oil,  pound;       tt.  He.  abuns;      J,  So.  bfL 
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AilllUZlailt  (as-flk'ai-Mit),  n.    A  poiioDoat 

olMmioal  tuteUnGO  which  acU  by  i»odttciog 

Mphyzia. 
AntayzUte,  Aipliysy  (ai-flk'ii-&t.  tm-nkf- 

•IX  v.f.    To  bring  to  a  state  of  asphyxia;  to 

oauM  asphyxia  in. 
AmhjrzlatlOll  (as-flk'ii-&''thonX  n.   The  act 

or  causing  asphyxia;  a  state  ox  asphyxia. 
Aipl&jnqr.    See  Asphyxia. 
Ai^d  Alpltik  (as'pilc),  tk     [Fr.  atpie  for 

a^fnd,  from  L.  <upw.  eupuiitt  Or.  oipii,  at- 

piaof,  an  asp,  a  Tlper.]  l.The  asp  (which  see). 

Tbertio  she  poiatsd  wkh  a  Uugh, 
Sbowtag  tb«  aspick's  btte.  Ttnnys^m. 

S.  An  old  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  a  12-lb. 
shot. 

Acpio  (as^UcX  n.  [Fr. ;  O.Fr.  upic,  from 
L.  tpiea^  a  spike,  ear  of  com.]  A  plant 
growing  in  France  {LavandtUa  tpioa)^  a 
species  of  lavender,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  blue  colour  of  its  Oowers,  and  in  the 

re  and  green  ooloor  of  its  leaves.  It  is 
oalled  MaU-lavender,  Spioa  HartU,  and 
Pmudthnardut.  The  oil  oi  this  plant  is 
nsed  by  painter^  farriers,  and  other  arti- 
flcen.  It  is  very  inflammable,  of  a  white 
colour,  and  aromatic ;  and  it  is  almost  the 
onbr  solvent  of  sandarac. 

Aiplo  (as'pik),  n.  [Littrtf  conjectures  that 
the  dish  may  be  named  from  oMne,  the  ser> 
pent,  from  its  coolness,  there  being  a  French 
proverbial  sayins^  'Ciold  as  an  aspic.*]  In 
cookery,  a  side  ouh  consisting  of  a  clear, 
savoury,  meat  JeUv,  and  containing  fowl, 
game,  flsh,  ^.    Thackeray. 

Ailpidill]n(as-pld1-um),n.  [From  Or.  <upii, 
atpido9t  a  shield.]  Shield-xero,  a  genus  of 
ferns  including  all  those  which  have  round 
sort  protected  with  a  roundish  covering  or 
indusium.    See  SHULD-rBBV. 

AmUlotarmndliACas'pi-dd-brang^-aX  ^  P^ 
(Or.  oipu,  airpidoff,  a  shield,  and  branehui, 

gilla.  ]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an  order 

of  dimdous  gasteropods  with  a  shield-like 

shell,  having  a  very  large  aperture  dose  on 

the  pectinate  branchia.     It  includes  the 

FiMurella  and  Haliotis  or  ear-sheU. 

Agpld09llonui(as-pi-dofor-usXfi.  [Qr.atpii, 
aapidot,  a  shield,  and  phsrd,  to  bear.l  A 
genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  indndiiw 
A.  ewropcnis (the  armed  bull-head  or  pogge), 
0  tnchee  long,  common  on  many  parts  of 
the  British  coasts,  hiding  in  the  sand  or 
among  stones.    Called  alM  Agcmu. 

Aipldogpemia  (as^-dd-sp«r^maX  n.  (Or. 
Mpif,  atpidot.  a  shiud.  and  tperma,  a  seed.] 
A  genus  of  plants^  nai.  order  Apocynaoesou 
nanves  of  tropical  America.  Tney  are  all 
trees  yielding  good  wood.  One  spedes  (A. 
tafc$UumX  pad^w-wood.  has  a  deeply-fluted 
•tarn  oompoeed  of  solid  projecting  radii, 
which  the  Indians  separate  and  use  as  natu- 
ral planka. 

AspUbt  vt    To  espy-    Chauoer. 

Amntat  (as-plr'antX  n.  ffleeAsPlBB.]  One 
wEo  aspires,  neathes  after,  or  seeks  with 
eagerness;  a  candidate.  'Our  young  osptr- 
•Ml  to  the  name  and  honours  ox  an  English 
senator.*    Bp.  Burd. 

Afplrmill  (as-plr'antX  a.  Aspiring;  ambi- 
tions.   Sauik^.    (Bare.] 

Asptnte  (as'pi-ritxv.  t  pre!  A  pp.  aipiraUd; 

K*.  aanirating.  (L.  atpiro,  to  breathe  or 
w.  See  ASPIBK.]  To  pronounce  with  a 
breathing  or  audible  emission  of  breath ;  to 
pronounce  with  such  a  sound  as  our  letter 
\  has;  to  add  an  A-sound  to;  as.  we  atpiraU 
the  words  horm  and  houm,  but  not  the 
words  lUmr  and  honottr;  Cockneys  atpiraU 
many  words  beginning  with  a  voweL  'Such 
mutes  as  were  originally  atpirated—fhMt  is 
to  say.  had  an  andiole  bit  of  an  A  pronounced 
After  them.'    Pt<^.  Whitney. 

Agllirmtt(as'pi-ritXe.i  To  be  uttered  with 
an  upirate  or  strong  breathing  'Our  W 
andHosp^mls.'    Dryden.    (Bwe.] 

Aipirmtt  (as'piritX  n.  1.  An  aspirated 
■oond.  or  sound  like  or  the  same  as  our  A; 
the  letter  A  itself,  or  any  mark  of  aspira- 
tion, as  the  Oreek  tpiritut  aaper,  or  rough 
breathing  (');  in  phOoL  a  character  or 
sound  with  which  the  A-sound  is  combined. 
or  which  corresponds  historically  to  a  char- 
acter or  sound  of  this  nature ;  thus  ^e 
SaoskrH  M,  ^A,  M,  and  the  Or.  <A,  <A,  sA. 
are  called  ojpirates.  as  are  also  the  English 

/.  tk,  which  are  more  properly  called 
*  nreathinga.'  or  spirants. 

Afi^irmU^Agptnt6d(as'pi.rit,as'pi-rit^i 
a.  Pronounced  with  the  aqiiiate  or  rough 
IweathiiMr;  pronounced  with  the  A-sound,  or 
with  a  Bvong  emission  of  breath. 

Tk«y  mtt  BOC  mtMrmir,  i^.  wftb  nch  an  asplratloa 
mA.  ^^  lUtder. 


Alldnttlon  (ss-pi-r&'shon),  n.  L  The  act  of 
aspirating;  an  aspirated  sound.  'Containing 
the  amiration  as  a  distinctly  audible  ele- 
ment following  the  mute.'  Pn^f.  Whitney. 
'  His  only  a  guttural  ojptmfion.^  Holder.— 
2.  The  act  <»  aspiring  or  of  ardentty  desir- 
ing; an  ardent  wish  or  desire  chiefly  after 
what  is  devated  or  spiritual 

She  feels  neither  hicUnattoa  to  pleasure  nor  «c^ 
rvMM  after  virtae.  yMMMW. 

S.t  Countenance;  aid. 

To  God's  hooour  withont  the  ms^rmti^n  and  help 
of  whose  cnedal  grace  no  labours  of  man  can  profit. 

Sir  T.  M0rt. 

Aildnttor  (as'pi-r&t-^X  n-  An  apparatus 
devised  by  Brunner  to  draw  a  stream  of  air 
or  gas  through  a  tube  or  other  vessels,  much 
usM  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  rases. 

Alldnttory  (as-plr'a-to-rfx  a.  Pertaining 
to  breathing;  suited  to  the  inhaling  of  air. 

Aiplre  (as-inrO^  v.i.  prot  A  pp.  aepired;  ppr. 
aepirina.  (L.  ojpiro,  to  breathe  — od,  to, 
and  tpvrot  to  breathe,  to  endeavour  after. 
See  SnRTT.]  1.  To  desin  with  eagerness; 
to  pant  after  a  oreat  or  noble  object;  to  aim 
at  something  elevated  or  above  one ;  to  be 
ambitious:  followed  by  to  or  c^fter;  as,  to 
atpire  to  a  crown  or  after  immortality. 

jlspirif^  t»  he  gods,  if  angels  fell; 
Aspiring  t»  be  angels,  men  rebel.      P»p*. 

8.  To  ascend;  to  tower;  to  point  upward; 
to  soar.  '  The  flames  aepiro?  Pope. 
Aiplre t  (as-plr^  e.t  L  To  aspiro  to;  to 
long  or  try  to  reach ;  to  attempt  *  who 
daro  MfD^  this  journey?'  Donne.— %.  To 
mount  to. 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  «j/t>Mf  the  clouds.    Shak. 

Aiplre  t  (as-pir^  n.  Aspiration;  ardent  wish 
or  desire. 

And  mock  the  foodfing  for  his  mad  tupirt. 

Chmpmmn. 

Aiplrement  (as-pIx^mentX  ^  The  act  of 
aspirins.  'By  which  aeipiremeni  she  her 
wuigs  displays.'    Ani.  Brewer. 

AMpmr  (as-pIr'toX  n.  One  who  aspires;  an 
aspirant 

Aiplrlnff  (as-pIx'taigX  a.  Animated  with  an 
ardent  desin  of  power,  importance,  or  ex- 
cellence; ambitious.  *A§piring  nobles.' 
Maeaulav. 

Agpirlagly  (as-pIxing-UX  ode.  In  an  aspir- 
ing manner. 

AgplrlngiieMi  (as-plrlng-nes).  n.  The  state 
oxbeing  aspiring. 

Aipleiinun  (as-plfni-umX  n.  (For  L.  0$- 
plenum.  Or.  atpUnon—a,  priv.,  and  eplin, 
the  spleen ;  because  it  was  believed  to  cun 
hypochondria  (the  spleen).]  Spleenwort,  a 
genus  of  ferns  characterised  by  their  free 
veins  and  linear  or  oblong  sort  placed  ob- 
liqudy  on  the  segment  of  the  ftond.  It  is  a 
large  genus  containing  many  varied  forms, 
generally  evergreen,  and  often  cultivated  for 
their  beauty.  Nine  spedes  an  luitives  of 
Britain,  among  them  A.  Adiantutn-niffrum 
(the  black  spleenwortX  A.  Triehomanet  (the 
maiden-hair  spIeenwortX  A.  Buta^muraria 
(the  wall-rue  spleenwort), and  A.mariHmum 
(the  sea-spleenwortX 

Aiportatum  (as-pdr-ti'shon).  n.  (L.  atper- 
tano—abt,  from,  and  porto,  to  carry.]  L  A 
carrying  away.— 2.  In  lait,  the  felonious  re- 
moval of  goods  from  the  place  when  they 
wen  deposited,  which  is  adjudged  to  be 
theft,  thou^  the  goods  an  not  oanied  from 
the  house  or  apaximent 

Aipre,t  a.  (L.  aeper,  rough.]  Bou^;  sharp. 
CaatiMr. 

Asprely  t  (as'pAr-liX  adv.  Boughly;  sharply; 
vigoroudv.  'Enforced  their  enemies  to 
strike  on  land,  and  then  assaulted  them  so 
aeprely.'    Sir  T.  Jllyot 

Aspr«n6iM,t  tk  Bonghness;  sharpness. 
CAauctfT. 

Aiquint  (a-skwinf).  adv.  (Pnflx  a,  and 
eauint  ]  To  the  corner  or  angle  of  the  eye; 
obliquely;  toward  one  dde;  not  in  the 
stevight  line  of  vision.  '  Who  look  os^t^^ 
or  shut  their  eyes. '    Sie^. 

AM(asX  n.  (A  Sax.  aaea,  a  male  ass.  aue,  the 
female,  also  «Ml,aMi;  Ooth.<m<tM,O.Sax.  uil, 
D.  exel,  O.  etel,  led.  aeni,  aena,  Dan.  aeen, 
Lith.  asHae,  Bus.  oeeU,  OaeL  aeal,  W.  a$yn, 
L.  osmiw  (whence  Fr.  4ne>— asa  How  far 
borrowing  has  taken  place  between  the  dif- 
fennt  languages  is  doubtful]  1.  A  solid- 
ungulate  quaoniped  of  the  family  Eqnidn, 
the  Bquui  aeinue.  This  animal  has  long 
ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  tail  covered  with 
long  hain  at  the  end.  It  is  usually  of  an 
ash  colour,  with  a  black  cross  over  the 
shoulders,  formed  by  a  longitudlnd  and  a 
transverse  dark  streak.    The  tame  or  do- 


mestic ass  is  patient,  and  carries  a  heavy 
burdeiL  It  is  dow,  but  very  sure-footed, 
and  for  this  nason  veiY  useful  ou  rough, 
steep,  and  hilly  ground.  The  ass  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  when 
vast  troops  roam  over  the  gnat  deserts  in 
a  wild  state.  The  wild  ass  is  a  fine  fleet 
animal,  and  is  accounted  the  noblest  game 
in  Perda.  when  its  flesh  is  prized  as  veni- 
son is  with  us.  In  the  East  and  in  Spdn 
and  elsewhen  the  domesticated  ass  is  a 
much  finer  animd  than  ours.  In  our  own 
and  other  countries,  however,  the  asa  has 
become  the  type  of  obstinacy  and  stupidity 
Hence  —  2.  A  dull,  heavv,  stupid  fellow ;  a 
dolt;  a  fool;  a  blockhead. 

Am,  aim  (tts,  ftsX  n.    Ashes.    (Scotch.] 

AMaoon  (as'sa-konX  fi.  The  Bradlian  name 
for  the  Htura  brazQieneie  (MartiusX  a  eu- 
phorbiaoeons  tree,  the  bark  and  sap  of  which 
contain  a  very  poisonous  acrid  principle. 
The  natives  pnpan  from  them  a  poisonous 
drink,  against  which  no  antidote  is  knowiL 
The  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  as  a  nmedy 
for  elephantiasis. 

AlsafOltlda,  n.    Same  as  As^elida. 

AlM|^  (as'sa-g&X  «»•  [8p.  azagaya,  Ar.  a^ 
khauqah.]  AniiMtrumentofwarnnamong 
the  Kafllrs ;  a  throwing  q>ear ;  a  species  of 
javelin.    Written  also  Aaeegai. 

AiMl  (as-si'6X  [It.  ossa^  Fr.  a«t«j;  enough— 
L.  od,  to,  and  satis,  enough.  ]  A  term  in  mudc 
denoting  increase;  thus,  added  to  a  word 
sigxiifyinff  dow  it  denotes  much  slower,  and 
to  a  word  signifying  quick  it  denotes  much 
quicker;  as»  allegro,  quick,  allegro  aeeai, 
much  quicker,  or  very  quick. 

AiMl  (as-d'X  n.  A  favourite  beverage  in 
South  America,  made  from  the  fruit  or  the 
.fi*uterpeedi«<iforassdpalm.  SeeEUTlBPB. 

AlMll  (as-sUOl  «•<•  [fr.  aemiUir,  from  L. 
aeeiUOf  to  leap  or  rush  upon— od,  to,  and 
ealio,  to  leap,  to  rise.  ]  1.  To  fall  upon  with 
violence;  to  assault;  to  attack. 

Whh  greedy  force  he  gan  the  fort  f  mstmil. 

SptHStr. 

8.  To  attack  with  what  bears  upon  the 
mind  or  feelinffs.  as  with  arguments,  cen- 
sure, abuse,  cxitidsm,  appeals,  entreaties, 
orthelika 

The  prince  nest  astaittd  the  baron  on  tiie  subject 
of  settling  his  etute  on  his  daughter.    Sir  W.  Stott. 

They  attailtd  hfan  with  keen  inrective ;  they  mr- 
filtd  him  with  still  keener  irony;  but  they  Knind 
that  neither  invcctiTe  nor  Irony  could  move  him  to 
anything  but  an  enforced  smile  and  a  good-humoured 
curse.  Matanlmy. 

—AMaU,  Ataatdt,  Invade.  Ateail,  lit,  to 
leap  upon,  to  attack  vehemently,  suddenly, 
and  unexpectedly;  aetauU,  stronger  than 
assail,  often  used  of  attacking  the  person 
with  violence,  and  not  so  frM)uentiy  em- 

{tloyed  as  the  latter  word  to  signify  attack- 
ng  by  non-phydcd  means;  invade,  to  enter 
by  force  or  encroach  upon  what  belongs  to 
another;  especially,  to  enter  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  nation  with  the  purpose 
of  making  war  —  Sm.  To  assault*  Invade, 
attack.  faU  upon,  set  upon. 

Aliallable  (as-sira-blX  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing assailed,  attacked,  or  invaded. 

Aisallant  (as-s&rantX  n.  One  who  assdis. 
attacks,  or  assaults. 

Aisallant  (as-sU'antX  a.  1.  Assaulting:  at- 
tacking; invading  with  violence.  MUton.— 
2.  In  her.  applied  to  various  beasts  borne  in 
coat  armour,  when  placed  rather  bendwise 
than  mounted  upright  Called  also  Astattlt- 
ant  and  Salient 

Asialler  (as-s&r^rX  n.    One  who  assails. 

Aiiallnient  (ss-sal'mentX  n.  Attack  of  ill- 
ness.   [Ban.] 

His  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headache. 

7«Anx0M. 

Anal  Palm  (as-sr  p«m),  n.  A  Brazilian 
tne,  the  Euterpe  edulit.    See  Butkrps. 

AnianiMft  (as-sam-isO,  a.  Pertaining  to 
.^ssam  or  its  inhabitants. 

AnameM  (as-sam-isO.  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant, or  natives  or  inhabitants.of  Assam. 

Amiapan.  AiiapaillC  (as-sa-pan*.  as-sn-pan'- 
ikX  n.  (K.  American  Indian  name.]  One 
of  the  spedes  of  flying-squirrels  {Pteromyt 
volueella). 

AMartt  (ss-sMrtO^  n.  (O.Fr.  essart.  a  cleared 
space  in  a  wood;  eeearter,  to  clear  the  lan«l 
01  bushes»  to  grub  up— L.  ex,  from,  aiid 
•ario,  sartiim.  to  hoe,  to  weed.]  1.  In  old 
law,  the  offence  of  srubbing  up  tnes,  and 
thus  destroying  thickets  or  coverts  in  a 
forest.  —1  A  tree  grubbed  up  by  the  roots.  -  - 
8.  A  piece  of  land  cleared,  as  by  grubbing. 

Anartt  (as-sirtO,  v.t.  To  grub  up  trees;  to 
commit  an  assart 


ch.«kaia:     ^  8c  locA;     g,go;     j,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     fH.  e^en;  th,  CAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  loAig;    di,  anin-See  Kit. 
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Aaiaieln  (ai-sai'ilnX  n.  (From  Ar.  tuuK- 
uh,  a  maddeninff  drink  made  from  hemp. 
HashiMhin  was  nence  the  name  given  to 
those  who  under  the  influence  of  thlf  drag 
were  wont  to  execnte  the  savage  orders 
of  their  chiefs  or  sheiki.  (See  below.)  The 
word  was  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Cru- 
saders.] L  One  of  a  military  and  religions 
order  in  Syria,  founded  by  Hassan -ben- 
Sabbah  about  the  year  1090  in  Persia, whence 
a  colon V  migrated  and  settled  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  and  became  remarkable 
for  their  assassinations  in  blind  obedience 
to  the  will  of  their  chief.  Their  religion  was 
a  compound  of  Magianism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity.  One  article  of  their  creed  was, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  resided  in  their  chief, 
and  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  Gk>d 
himself.  He  was  called  Sheik,  and  is  better 
known  by  the  denomination  of  old  man  qf 
the  mountain.  These  barbarous  chieftains 
and  their  followers  spread  terror  among 
nations  far  and  near  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies. In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  they 
mustered  to  the  number  of  50,000,  and  pre- 
sented a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  arms 
of  the  Christians.  They  were  eventually 
crushed  by  the  Sultan  Bibaris.  Hence— 
2.  One  who  kills  or  attempts  to  kill  by  sur- 
prise or  secret  assault  The  circumstance 
of  surprise  or  secrecv-seems  essential  to  the 
strict  siffniflcation  of  this  word  as  now  used, 
though  it  is  sometime^  applied  to  one  who 
takes  any  advantage  in  lolling  or  attempt- 
ing to  murder,  as  by  attacking  one  when 
unarmed. 

Aaiaielnt  (as-sas'sinX  t.t  To  murder;  to 
assassinate.  *  With  him  that  Oitamni  his 
parents.'    StQlingfieet 

AmMmilnaoyt  (as-sas'sin-a-siX  n.  The  act 
of  assassinating.    Hammond. 

Assassiliate  (as-sas'sin-it),  v.e.  prei  A  pp. 
auatnnated;  ppr.  attamnating.  L  To  kill 
or  attempt  to  kill  by  surprise  or  secret 
assault;  to  murder  by  sudden  violence. 

Help,  neighbours,  my  hotise  U  broken  open  .  .  . 
and  I  am  ravished  and  like  to  be  astasntuOtd. 

Dryden. 

2.t  To  assault ;  to  maltreat    [This  usage  is 

borrowed  from  Fr.  OMOwintfr  or  It  ostNUni- 

nare.'i 

Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 

Afford  me,  asstusinaUd  and  betrayed.  Mitt0H. 

Assassiliate  (as-saB'sin-&tX  v.  i  To  commit 
murder  by  assassination.  '  Where  now  no 
thieves  ouauinatB.'    Sandyi. 

Assassinate t  (as-sas'sin&t),  n.  [Fr.  ossM- 
nnac.]    1.  An  assassin. 

Seize  him  for  one  of  the  *ssassi$uUu.    Drydtn. 

1  Assassination.  'jftsoM^na^  and  popular 

insurrections.'    Pops. 
Assassination  (as-sas'sin-ir'shonX  n.    The 

act  of  assassinating,  that  is  of  killing  or 

murdering  by  surprise  or  secret  assault; 

murder  by  violence. 

Assassinator  (as-saB'sin-&t-^X  n.  An  as- 
sassin (which  seeX    'The  auauxnaton  of 

kings.'    Eaiet, 
Assassin-llke  (as-sasln-lIkX  a.    Like  an 

assassin.    Hilton. 
Assassinoiist  (as-sas'sin-usXa.  Treacherous. 

'  To  smother  tnem  in  the  basest  and  most 

assasnnotu  manner.'    MUton. 
Assationt  (as-s&'shonX  n.  [Fr.  at$ation,  L.L. 

a$»xtio,  from  L  <uaanu,  perf.  p.  of  as$o,  to 

roast]    A  roasting. 

Assmtwt  is  a  concoctioo  of  the  toward  moisture  by 
heat  Bmri^H. 

Assault  (as-sftltO^  n.  [O.Fr.  ataatUt  (Fr.  oa- 
iaut),  fit>m  L  L.  eutaUtu,  from  L.  ad,  to.  and 
ialtu9,  a  leap,  from  so/io,  to  leap.  As$ail, 
intuit^  retult,  Ac,  toe  from  the  same  stent) 

1.  An  attack  or  violent  onset  with  physical 
means;  an  onslaught;  specifically,  a  sudden 
and  vigorous  attack  on  a  fortified  post ;  a 
storm. 

Able  to  resist 
Satan's  assaults  and  quench  his  fiery  darts. 

Miit9n. 
After  some  dajrs'  siege  he  resolTod  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  an  Aria »//.  Baam. 

2.  An  attack  in  which  physical  force  is  not 
resorted  to,  as  by  means  of  legislative  mea- 
sures or  other  proceedings,  or  by  means  that 
bear  upon  the  mind  or  feelings,  as  by  argu- 
ments, invective,  appeals,  dkc. ;  as,  an  attattU 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  a  piinoe,  or  upon 
a  constitution  dl  government 

Her  spirit  had  beea  faivlncible  against  all  assaults 
of  affection.  SMaJt. 

S.  In  law,  an  unlawful  setting  upon  one's 
person;  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  an- 
other, without  touching  his  person ;  as,  by 
lifting  the  fist  or  a  cane  In  a  threatening 


manner.  If  the  blow  aimed  takes  effect  it 
is  a  htUtery.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  divi- 
sion, as  in  England,  into  atiault  and  astault 
and  b<Utsry.  Assaults  are  variously  pun- 
ished. ~Stn.  Attack,  onset»  onslaught^  ag- 
gression, storm,  charge. 
Assault  (as-s»It^  v.L  L  To  attack  with 
physical  means;  to  fall  upon  by  violence  or 
with  a  hostile  intention ;  as.  to  a$$auU  a 
man,  a  house,  or  town.— 2.  To  attack  with- 
out phvsical  means ;  to  faU  on  with  force ; 
toasiudL 

The  cries  of  babes  new-bom 
Assault  his  ears.  Drydtn. 

—Ataail,  AuauU,  Invade.  See  under  As- 
sail.—SUs.  To  attack,  assail,  invade,  storm, 
charge. 

AssaultaUe  (as-s»lt'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  assaulted. 

The  aSth  day  of  October  the  walls  were  made  low, 
and  the  town  assaultmtU.  Hall. 

Assaultant  (as-salt'antX  a.  See  Assailant. 

Assault-at-arms  (as-s»lfat-iLrmsX  n.  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  an  exhibition  of 
fencing  or  similar  military  exercises. 

Assaulter  (as-sslt'«rX  n.  One  who  assaults 
or  violently  attacks. 

Assault  n.    [Fr.]    Assault    Chauesr. 

Assay  (as-siO,  *>.  [0.  Fr.  ossai,  essay,  a  trial, 
examination,  essayer,  to  test  It  ateagiare, 
to  try,  from  L.  exaaium,  a  weighing.  Asay 
is  the  same  word,  but  now  differentiy  used.  ] 
l.t  Examination;  trial;  attempt;  essay.  'He 
hath  made  an  assay  of  her  virtue.*    Shak. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  hare  taken  a  slender  taste 
or  assi^  thereot  C/dall. 

This  cannot  be,  by  no  assay  of  reason.     SMaJk, 
Hence— 2.  t  Trial  by  danger;  risk;  adventure. 

Throogh  many  hard  tus^ys  which  did  betide. 

S,ftns*r. 
8.t  Emotion. 

She  heard  with  patience  all  unto  the  end. 

And  strove  to  master  sorrowful  assny,      Sptnstr. 

4.  The  trial  of  the  goodness,  purity,  weight, 
value,  At. ,  of  metals  or  metallic  substances, 
as  ores  and  alloys;  any  operation  or  experi- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  quantilnr  of  a 
precious  metal  in  an  ore  or  mineral,  or  in 
coin  or  bullion.  See  Assatimq.  —  6.  The 
substance  to  be  assayed.  Ute. — 6.  t  Value ; 
ascertained  purity ;  as,  'Stones  of  great  as- 
say.' Spen$er.—7.  In  toto,  an  examination 
of  weights  and  measures  by  the  standard. 
CoweU.  —  Ai$ay,  Analytit.  Auay  is  the 
analytit  of  metals,  and  is  thus  a  word 
of  narrower  signification  than  the  latter. 

1£iitay  formerly  had  the  meaning  of  anay, 
rat  it  is  now  confined  to  bodily  and  intel- 
lectual efforts.] 

Assay  (m-«&'X  v<-  l-  To  examine  bv  trial; 
to  put  to  trial;  as,  toassoy  armour.  (Obsolete 
or  poetical]  Specificalbr- 2.  To  make  trial 
of,  as  an  ore  or  metallic  compound,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
a  particular  metal  present— S.}  To  attempt; 
to  endeavour. 

She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  proved.  Shak. 
Often  with  an  infinitive  as  object 

He  assayed  to  go.  x  Sam.  zrii.  39. 

[In  this  sense  essay  is  now  used.] — If  To 
endeavour  to  influenca    '  Bid  herself  auay 
him.'    Shak,—h.  To  try  the  effect  ot 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed  Mitttn. 

6.  t  To  affect ;  to  move.  *  When  the  heart 
is  ill  astayed. '    Spenaer. 

Assay  t  (as-saO,  v.t  To  make  an  attempt  or 
endeavour. 

Assayer  (as-si'^rX  h.  L  One  who  examines 
metallic  ores  or  alloys  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  particular 
metal  in  the  same,  particularly  of  gold  and 
silver.  Specifically— 2.  An  officer  of  the  Mint, 
whose  office  it  is  to  test  bullion  and  coin. 

Assajrlng  (as-s&'ingX  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
testing  metals,  ores,  or  aUovs  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  or 
any  other  metid  present  in  them.  There 
are  two  modes  by  which  the  art  of  assaying 
is  performed,  and  sometimes  the  one  is  em- 
ployed to  corroborate  the  other.  The  one  is 
called  the  humid  or  wet  process,  bv  which  a 
solution  of  the  metals  is  effected  by  means 
of  acids,  after  which  those  sought  for  are 
precipitated  by  proper  reagents.  The  other 
is  called  the  dry  process,  and  is  performed 
by  the  agency  of  fire.  The  first  is  generally 
emploved  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
quantitv  of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy,  and  the 
second  is  chiefly  applied  to  ores.  In  Great 
Britain  each  article  of  silver  or  gold  plate  is 
assayed  at  Ooldsmiths'  Hall  previously  to 
being  sold  to  determine  the  exact  richness  of 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  made. 


Assay-master  (as-s&'mas-tdrXn.  An  assayer; 
an  officer  appointed  to  try  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  the  precious  metals. 

Aflse  (asX  n.  The  VtUpia  Cama,  the  smallest 
member  of  the  genus  fox,  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  higblv  valued  for  its  fur.  It  lives 
on  effgs,  espedaUy  on  those  of  t)ie  ostrich, 
whicn.  being  too  large  and  smooth  to  be 
grasped  bv  its  teeth  it  manages  to  break  by 
rolling  with  its  fore-feet  agunst  a  stone  or 
sfi^dnst  each  other. 

Asseotatlont  (as-sek-t4'shonX  n.  [L.  ossso- 
tatio,  from  a$$eetor,  to  attend  upon- ad, 
and  sector,  freq.  of  iequoTf  to  follow.]  At- 
tendance or  wuting  upon.    Bailey. 

Assecuranoet  (as-sd-kOr'ans),  n.  [L.  ad,  to, 
and  cecums,  secure.  1  Assurance.  'These 
aeeeeurancet  which  they  give  in  the  Popish 
Church.'    Sheldon. 

Assecnrationt(as'se-kfi-r&"shonXn.  Assur- 
ance; a  making  secure. 

How  far  then  reaches  this  ArMrxrwMMi  f  so  for  as  to 
exclude  all  fears,  all  doubtings?  £/.  HaU. 

Assecnret  (as-s6-kfir0^  v.t  [L.L.  anocwo— 
L.  ad,  \a,  and  teearae,  secure.]  To  make 
secure;  to  make  sure  or  certain. 

Sin  is  not  helped  but  by  being  asseeured  of  pardon. 

BP.Hall. 

Asseontlon  (as-sd-kfi'shonX  n.  [From  L 
aneqxtor,  astecutum,  to  obtain— ad,  and 
eemtor,  to  follow.]  An  obtaining  or  ac- 
quiring. 

His  first  (benefice)  ...  Is  immediately  void  by  his 
eusecutwH  of  a  second.  Ayl^. 

Assegai  n.    See  Assagal 

Aasege,t  n.    Siege.    Chaueer. 

Assemplage  (as-seml>ll^X  ^  [8«e  Assih- 
BLB.]  1.  Ilie  act  of  assembling,  or  state  of 
being  assembled;  association.  'In  sweet 
assem6to{^eevenr  blooming  grace.'  FenUm. 
2.  A  collection  of  individuals  or  of  particular 
things ;  as,  an  eueemblage  of  men  of  note ; 
an  ae$emblage  of  various  materiala.— 8.  The 
act  of  fitting  together,  as  parts  of  amaohine. 
See  ASSSMBLIHO. 

AssemUaaoet  (as-sem'blansX  n.  [Am,  for 
L.  ad,  to,  and  eemblance  (which  seeXl 
Representation;  likeness;  semblance. 

Care  I  for  the  .  .  .  asstmSiance  of  a  man?  gire 
me  the  spirit  Skak. 

Assemhlanoet(as-sem'blansXn.  An  assem- 
blage ;  a  collection.  '  To  weet  the  cause  of 
their  ckteemblaunee  wide.'    Speneer. 

Assemble  (as-sem'blX  v-^  pret  &  pp.  aeeewr- 
died;  ppr.  aeeembling.  [Fr.  asfem6/tfr,to  bring 
or  gsther  together,  fit>m  L.L.  asstmtdo.  to 
assemble— L.  ad,  to,  and  eimtU,  tM^ther; 
ultimately  from  the  same  root  as  K  tame 
(which  seeX]  1.  To  collect  into  one  place  or 
body;  to  bring  or  call  together;  to  convene; 
tocongr^ate.  'Thither  he  assemMed  all  his 
train.'  iltUoia.— 2.  To  fit  together.  See 
AssEXBLiMa.- Stn.  To  convene,  collect, 
congregate,  muster,  convoke. 

Assemme  (as-sem'blX  v.i.  1.  To  meet  or 
come  together ;  to  convene,  as  a  number  of 
individuals.  'Thechurlsassemfrle.'  Dryden. 
2.t  To  have  carnal  connection;  to  cohabit 
Chaueer;  Qower. 

AssemUet  (as-sem'blX  v.t  [L.  aMimiito,to 
compare— od,  to,  and  timxdo,  to  liken,  from 
timuie,  like.]    To  liken  or  compare. 

Assemble  (as-seml)]).  n.    An  assembly. 

Assembler  (as-sem'bl-ftrX  n*.  One  who 
assembles. 

Assembling  (as-sem'bl-ingX  n.  L  A  collect- 
ing or  m^ung  together.  Heb.  X.25.  Specifl- 
csj^— 2.  The  act  of  fitting  together  parts  of 
machines  and  instruments,  such  as  sewing- 
machines,  guns,  microscopes,  &c.,  espedaUy 
when  the  parts  are  made  exactly  to  certain 
shapes  and  dimensions  so  as  to  be  pron^ 
cuouslv  interchangeable.  E.  H.  Knight — 
AieemMing  bolt,  a  bolt  for  holding  toother 
two  or  more  removable  pieces  of  a  machine 
or  instrument 

Assembly  (as-sem'bliX  n.  [Fr.  amemblSe. 
See  AssEMBLX.]  1.  A  company  or  collection 
of  human  beings  in  the  same  place,  usually 
for  the  same  purpose,  whether  religions, 
political,  instructive,  or  social- 2.  Specifi- 
cally, (a)  the  name  given  to  the  legislative 
body  or  one  of  the  divisions  of  it  in  varions 
states,  (b)  A  company  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  met  for  dancing ;  a  ball ;  especially, 
a  subscription-ball ;  a  ball  the  expenses  of 
which  are  defrayed  by  the  subscrfptiona  of 
those  who  take  part  in  it— &  MUU.  the 
second  beating  of  the  drum  before  a  mareh, 
when  the  soldiers  strike  their  tenta. — 
4.t  An  assemblage  or  collection  of  inani- 
mate objects.  'From  Murano  to  Venice, 
or  to  any  of  the  littie  assemNy  of  ialanda 
about  her.'  HowelL^TJu  General  jisssmMy 
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ot  thd  Bftftbltihed  or  Fk«e  Church  of  Scoi- 
Und,  the  rapreme  church  Judicature  meet- 
ing annuAlly,  and  composed  of  miniiten 
and  ruling  eiders  delegated  by  each  prea- 
byterr,  and  also.  In  the  case  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  of  an  elder  from  each  royal 
bnrrii  and  university.— jlMemMyq^  l>tv<n«t 
at  W«$tmimUr,  a  convocation  summoned 
by  the  Long  Parliament  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  a  church  for  Sngland  and 
ScotUnd.  consisting  of  136  English  clerical 
and  lar  members,  and  six  from  Scotland. 
Presbyterians  formed  a  large  minority.  The 
chief  fruits  of  its  labours  were  the  Direc- 
tory of  Public  Worship,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms. 

ikMOmUy-room  (as-sem'bli-rOm),  n.  A 
room  in  which  persons  assemble,  especially 
for  dancing.    See  Asskmblt. 

Anent  (as-sentO^  n.  [O.Fr.  attent,  atmnt, 
from  L.  OMMWtw,  from  aatntior,  to  assent 
— omI,  and  $entio,  to  think,  a  stem  which 
appMrs  also  in  eanstni,  di*$ent^  smse,  Ac] 
1.  theactof  the  mind  in  admitting  or  agree- 
ing to  the  truth  ci  a  proposition. 

Flihfa  b  the  AM«n/ to  any  proposltioa  on  the  credk 
of  the  pfopoeer.  L*c**. 

t.  Consent;  ooncnrrence;  acquiescence ; 
agreement  to  a  proposal;  as.  the  bill 
before  the  house  has  the  a$terU  of  a  great 
miljorlty  of  the  members. 

Without  the  IdogH  atmm/ or  knowledge 
Yott  wrought  to  DC  a  legate.  SJkmJt, 

SL  Accord;  agreement;  approval 

Too  many  people  read  thk  ribaldry  with  atstttt 
aTMJ  adaucatiofi.  JlfMuttlay, 

— Aoyol  osMn^  the  approbation  siven  bv 
the  sovereign  in  parliament  to  a  bUl  wliioh 
baa  passed  both  houses,  after  which  it 
beoomes  law.  This  assent  may  be  given 
in  two  ways:  (a)  In  person,  when  the 
sovereign  comes  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
commons  beins  sent  for,  and  the  titles  of 
all  the  Ulla  wnich  have  passed  are  read. 
The  royal  assent  is  declared  in  Korman- 
French  by  the  cleric  of  the  parliament, 
with  several  singular  ceremonies,  (b)  By 
letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  signed 
by  the  sovereign,  and  notined  in  his  absence. 
A  money  bill,  or  bill  of  supply,  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  presented  by 
the  speaker  for  the  royiJ  assent— Asiene, 
Contint  Auent  is  a  word  of  wider  appli- 
cation than  conmni^  the  latter  having  onW 
the  meaning  of  acauleecence  in  a  proposal, 
while  oMtftU  has  both  that  meaning  and 
thai  of  agreement  to  an  abstract  propoai- 
tioo.  Baxter  n>eaks  of  justifying  faitn  as 
the  aa$enting  trust  of  the  understanding 
and  the  oomentwg  trust  of  the  wilL — Stv. 
Accord,  agreement,  concurrence,  approba- 
tion. 

AMent  (as-sentO^  v.i  To  admit  a  thing  as 
true :  to  express  an  agreement  of  the  imnd 
to  what  Is  alleged  or  iwopoaed ;  to  concur ; 
toacqnlesoe. 

The  Jew*  alao  msMiUedt  eayteg  that  these  tUngt 
were  to.  Acts  zxiv.  9. 

Dana  wMi  lafait  praise,  aj/rw/with  dvil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.  Po^e. 

Sm.  To  agree,  concur,  acquiesce,  approve. 
Awtmtltilfifl  (as-sen-ti'shonX  n.  [H  aann- 
UUio,  flattering  or  servile  assent  from  tu- 
wenior.  to  assent  from  interested  motives, 
to  flatter,  from  as$entior,  to  assent  See 
Assist,  m.1  Obsequious  assent  to  the  opin- 
ion Qt  another;  flattery;  adulation. 

It  b  a  fiearfnl  presage  of  ruin  when  the  prophets 
«a«spire  in  •tiimimH0m.  Bp.  Hmli. 

Wofds  tniofltfi  and  awoeter-sooBded  are  to  be  used, 
father  thaa  roo|^  or  harsh,  as  adore  for  worship,  «r> 
ifbrflanery.  Itutrtiai*ms/»rOr»t»ry,itJto. 


Atlrtatart  (a»aenyu-*r),  n.    A  flatterer. 

3irT.  Bt^oL 
AMMltalOrtlyt  <as-sent'a-to-ri^X  ode. 

With  adulation  or  obsequionsneflB.    Baeon. 
A— enUtory  t  (as-sent^a-to-ri),  a.    Flat- 
tering; adulatory. 

AlMBtflr  (aa-senf  «rX  n.   One  who  assents. 
4limt1«lt  (as-sen^shl-ent),  a.  (L.  osfenfior. 

to  assent  See  Assxsr,  n.]  Yielding  assent 

Qmmi  JUt. 
iliwitloill  (as-een'shi-entX  n.     One  who 

assents;  an  assenter.    North  Brit  Rev. 
AffttnthlglT  (as-sent'ing-liX  adv.    In  a 

manner  to  express  assent;  by  agreement 
AnantlT^  (as  sentiv),  a.    Giving  assent; 

complying.    Savage.    [Bare.) 
<>miitiinnl  (  fill  ■iiii'iiiiiiil).  11    Assent; 

agreement    Ar  T,  Brmme. 
AMft  (as  sfrtQ,  v.t    [L.  niswrn.  ateertuvn, 

to  claim  or  challenge,  to  maintain  or 


od,  and  tero,  vertmiit  to  Join,  connect,  bind.  ] 
L  To  vindicate,  maintain,  or  defend  by 
words  or  measures;  to  support  the  cause  or 
claims  of ;  to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to ; 
as,  to  aaeert  our  rights  and  liberties.  For- 
merly it  might  be  followed  by  a  personal  ob- 
ject and  might  also  take  frim  after  it,  but 
it  is  hardlyso  used  now.  *  And  will  aseeri  it 
frmn  the  scandal  if  it  be  expedient'  Ver. 
Taylor. 

I  could  and  wonld  nysdf  astert  the  British />vm 
hb  scandalous  pen.  FuUtr. 

1  To  afflrm  positively;  to  asseverate;  to  aver. 
—To  aeeert  one'i  ee^^  ^  come  forward  and 
assume  one's  rights,  claims,  or  authority; 
sometbnes  to  thrust  one's  self  forward  un- 
duly or  obtrusiyely.— re  aetert  into  {a  itate 
qf)liberty,  to  Mi  tne.  Bp. Patrick.  [A rare 
LatinismsL.  aawrere  in  Hbertatem,  to  de- 
clare free.}— Stn.  To  afflrm,  aver,  asseverate, 
protest,  declare,  maintain,  defend,  vindicate. 

iUlMnrtatiOIl,  t  n>  An  assertion.  Sir  T. 
More. 

Aflserter  (aa-stefto^X  ^  One  who  asserts; 
anassertor. 

Asseitlon  (as-sto'shon).  n.  L  The  act  of 
asserting;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  affirming.  Mt- 
vertion  unsupported  by  fact  is  nugatory.' 
JurUtu.  (b)  llie  maintaining  of  a  claim; 
as,  the  ataertion  of  one's  rights.— 2.  A  posi- 
tive declaration  or  averment:  an  afflrmap 
tion ;  as,  his  osfertion  proved  to  be  false. 

Aiiertlonal(as-s6r'shon-alX  a.  Containing 
an  assertion.    [Bare.] 

AssertlTe  (as-sArf iv),  a.  Positive;  afflrmlng 
confidently;  peremptory. 

Proposing  them  not  in  a  confident  and  4ustrtkm 
form,  out  as  probabilities  and  hypotheses. 

GianvilU. 

AsiertlTely  (as-s6rt1v-liX  adv.  In  an  as- 
sertive manner;  affirmatively. 

Assertor  (as-sArf  6rX  n.  One  who  asserts; 
one  who  affirms  positivelv :  one  who  main- 
tains or  vindicates  a  claim,  cause,  prin- 
ciple, and  the  Uke :  an  afflrmer.  supporter, 
or  vindicator.  'Faithful  aeiertor  of  thy 
country's  cause.'   Prior. 

Such  hare  been  some  of  the  results  of  the  principle 
of  the  condition  of  existence  as  applied  by  Its  great 
Msserifr.  IVhtwtU. 

ABMrtor7(as-s«rfo-riX  a.  Affirming;  main- 
taining; declaratory. 

We  hare  not  here  to  do  with  ^.fromtts^ry  oath,  U 
b  die  asxtrtory  oath  that  b  now  under  hand. 

y«r.  TayUr. 

ABMrvot  Jas-B^rv'X  «>t.    [L.  attervio,  to 

serve.]    To  help;  to  serve;  to  second. 

Bailey. 
ABienilet  (as-sAr'vnx  v.t    [Am  for  L.  ad, 

to,  and  E.  tervHe.}    To  render  servile  or 

obsequious. 

(I)  am  weary  of  asMrvUint  myself  to  erenr  man's 
charity.  Bonn. 

AB8eM(as-ses^9.t  [O.Fr.  ossMser,  to  regu- 
late, settle:  L.L.  osseisare,  to  value  for  taxa- 
tion; L.  attideet  aeeteaw^  to  sit  beside,  and 
hence  to  act  as  assessor— od,  to,  and  eedto,  to 
sit]  L  To  set,  fix,  or  charge  a  certain  sum 
upon,  by  way  of  tax;  as,  to  osseM  each  in- 
dividual in  due  proportion. 

Hb  method  of  raising  supplies  was  to  order  some 
rich  courtier  to  par  a  sum.  and  then  seO  dib  order  to 
some  speculator  with  the  power  of  torturing  the  per> 

BrottgKmtn. 


waaassttttd. 


1  To  value,  as  property,  or  the  amount  of 
yearly  income  for  the  purpose  of  being  taxed. 
8.  To  set,  fix,  or  determine;  as,  it  is  toe  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  to  auete  damages. 
Abssm  t  (ss-sesO,  n.    Assessment 

kDle(as-ses'a-blXa.  Capable  of  bebig 


AsMSgaUy  (as-ses'a-bll),  adv.  By  assess- 
ment 

AssenadCaa-sestOlp.  ando.  Bated;  valued; 
fixed  tjy  authority;  chaiiged  with  a  certain 
sum  on  value  of  rated  property  or  income. 

Aaietirioa  t  (as-se'shonX  n.  A  sitting  down 
beside  a  person.    Bailey. 

AmeBrtonary  (aa-se'shon-a-riX  a.  Per- 
taining to  assessors.  'At  the  aeeettionary 
court     Carew.    [Bare.) 

ABMMment  (as-ses'mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
assesring;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  determining  the 
amount  of  damage,  aa  by  a  jury.  (&)  A  valua- 
tion of  property,  profits,  or  income,  for  the 
Surpose  of  taxation.  An  assessment  is  a  valua- 
ion  made  by  authorised  persons  according 
to  their  discretion,  aa  opposed  to  a  sum 
certain  or  determined  by  law.  It  may  be  a 
direct  charge  of  the  tax  to  be  paid,  or  a  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  those  who  are  to  pay 
the  tax,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  propor- 
tion which  each  man  shall  pay,  on  which 
valuation  the  law  imposes  a  ^edfic  sum 


upon  a  given  amount— 2.  A  tax  cr  specifle 
sum  charged  on  a  person  or  property. 

AsMSflOr  (as-ses'Ar),  n.  L  One  appomted  to 
make  ssseesments.  especially  for  purposes  of 
taxation.— 2.  An  inferior  officer  of  Justice, 
who  sits  to  assist  a  judge.  In  England 
assessors  are  persons  chosen  to  assist  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  corporations  in 
matters  concerning  elections.  In  Scotland 
the  magistrates  of  corporfte  burg^  who 
exercise  judicial  powers  generally  em^y 
some  professional  lawyer  to  act  as  their 
assessor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  proper 
judicial  control  is  exercised  over  the  pleiad- 
ings,  and  to  make  out  drafts  of  the  judg- 
ments. 

Miaoa  the  strict  Inquisitor  appears, 
And  lires  and  crimes  with  hbajjigrr»rr  heart.  Dyy*""' 
8.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity 
or  as  an  asaodate  in  offioei  '  Don  Quixote, 
or  his  otMSfort,  the  curate  and  the  barber. 
Warton.  In  the  Scotch  universities  the  title 
OMteeeor  is  given  to  the  elected  or  nominated 
members  of  the  university  court  or  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  university. 

Aflseuorud  (as-ses-sO'ri-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  assessor,  or  a  court  of  assessors. 

Asset  (as'setX  n.  [0.  Fr.  aeet^  aeet,  amett, 
oisietit  Fr.  omm,  Pr.  a$§atM,  8p.  atat, 
enough,  from  L.  od,  to,  and  9ati»t  enouij^ 
The  O.  E.  aeaeth,  OMetk,  enough,  satisfac- 
tion, may  perhaps  be  a  form  of  this  word, 
but  more  probably  it  is  of  different  origin. 
See  AssTTHBJCSNT.  j  L  In  law,  an  article  of 
goods  or  property  available  for  the  payment 
of  a  bankrupt  or  deceased  person's  obliga- 
tions or  debts:  generally  used  in  the  plural  in 
the  sense  of  money,  goods,  or  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased or  insolvent  person,  subject  by  law 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  legadea. 
Aetete  ttn  real  Of  pertonaL  Real  a$»ett  toe 
lands  which  descend  to  the  heir,  subject  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  anoea- 
tor:  pertonal  auttt  are  the  money  or  goods 
of  the  deceased  or  insolvent,  or  debts  due  to 
him,  which  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
executor  or  administrator,  or  which  he  is 
bound  to  collect  and  convert  into  money.— 
2.  Any  portion  of  the  entire  property  or 
effects  belonging  to  a  person;  as,  I  oonuder 
thMO  shares  a  valuable  aeeet:  my  ateete  are 
much  greater  than  my  liabilities. 

Aflsethft  a.  orn.  [See  Asset.]  Sufficient; 
enough. 

Yet  nerer  shall  make  hb  richcwe 
Aiseth  unto  hb  greediness.         Chauctr, 


hxuSTVt  t  (as-sev'dr),  v.t    To  asseverate. 

Anselmos  .  .  .  not  only  asstvtn^  it,  but  also 
endcarouredi ...  to  set  out  the  true  proportion  of  it. 

FUkerby. 

Assererate  (as-sev'to-itx  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
aeeeverated;  ppr.  cuteveratinq.  [L.  aneverot 
aeeeveratum,  to  afflrm  earnestly,  to  maintain 
—ad,  to,  and  teverue,  serious,  earnest]  To 
affirm  or  aver  positively,  or  with  solemnity. 

It  b  impossible  to  calculate  the  good  that  sa<;h 
a  work  would  hare  done  if  half  which  b  4xssevtrated 
had  only  been  prored.  y.  y.  B/umi, 

Snr.  To  affirm,  assert,  protest,  pronounce, 
assure,  declare. 

Asseyeratlon(as-sev'«r-i'*'shon),fi.  Positive 
afflrmation  or  assertion;  solemn  declaration. 

He  (Leeds)  denied  with  the  most  solemn  ox/rtwrw- 
ticfu  that  he  had  taken  any  money  for  hlmselt 

JlfatauiMy, 

Alfr-head  (asTied),  n.  One  dull,  like  the  ass; 
one  slow  of  apprehension;  a  blockhead.  '  An 
oM-head,  and  a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a  thin- 
ffeujed  knave,  a  gulL'    SHak. 

AsilllilAte  (as^b'i-UtX  v.t  TomakesibU- 
lant  aa  a  letter. 

ABBldean.  Chaaidean  (as-ai-d«'an,  kas-1- 
dA'anX  [Heb.  eheeed,  ardour,  love,  piety.] 
One  of  a  sect  of  Jews  who  resorted  to 
Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees, 
to  fight  for  their  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  their  countiy.  From  these  sprung  the 
Pharisees  and  Easenes. 

Assldent  (as'si-dent),  o.  [L.a9Hdeo,ateiden» 
— od, and sedeo,  tout]  Accompanying; ooo- 
oomitant  —  Asrtdent  or  aoeeuorv  eigne  or 
eymptoms,  in  med.  such  as  usually  attend 
a  disease,  but  not  always:  distinguished 
from  pathognonde  signs,  which  are  insep- 
arable from  it 

Asslduatet  (as-sidH-itX  a.  [L.  aetiduaiue, 
pp.  of  aeeiduo,  to  use  asslduotiBly.]  Con- 
stant; continual;  assiduous.  '  Mv  long  and 
aeeiduate  course  of  suffering.'    Pa^ntan. 

AssidQity  (as-si-dtri-tiX  n.  [L.  aenduUae. 
See  AssiBUOua]  1.  Constant  or  close 
application  to  any  business  or  enterprise; 
diugenoe. 

I  hare,  with  much  pains  and  mtsidui^,  qualified 
myself  for  a  nomendator.  Adkistn, 
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8.  (Constant  or  servile  afctention  to  •person 
or  persons:  syoopbano^;  senriUty.  'The  ob- 
sequioosness  and  atnduUy  of  the  coori' 
FuUer.—Srn.  Diligence,  constancy,  care, 
attention,  watchfumess,  perseyerance. 
AuidaoilB  (as^d'fi-os),  a.  [L.  auidutu, 
from  auideot  to  sit  close— od,  and  aedso, 
to  sit]  1.  Constant  in  appUcaUon;  atten- 
tive: devoted:  unremitting:  as,  a  person 
oitiduoui  in  his  occupation;  an  atnduoui 
physician  or  nurse. 

The  most  a*t$d$t0$u  tMlC'btmxen  .   .   .   are  often 
half-witted.  Dr.  H.  M»rt. 

2.  Performed  with  constant  diUsrenoe  or  at- 
tention. '.<ltfidiMm« cries.'  MiWrn,  'Con- 
stant and  oiiidwmi  culture/  Speetator.  — 
Stn.  Diligent,  attentive,  sedulous,  unwea- 
ried, unintermitted,  persevering,  laborious, 
indefatigable. 

AutduooBly  (as-sld'ft-us-lii  adv.  In  an 
Assiduous  manner ;  diligently ;  attentively ; 
with  earnestness  and  care;  with  regular 
attendance. 

AssldiumBneM  (as-sid'a-us-nesX  n.  The 
uuality  of  beins  assiduous;  constant  or 
diligent  applicaUon. 

Asstoget  (M-Uy),  v.t  [Fr.  auUaer,  from 
L.  L  oMeaiartf— L.  ad,  to,  and  seMo,  to  sit 
See  SisoB.]    To  besiege. 

On  the  other  tide  the  mtsitged  castle's  ward 

Their  srradfast  stand  did  migbtily  maintain.  S/tnstr. 

Aaatontlst  (as-«t-en'tistX  n.  One  connected 
with  the  furnishing  of  slaves  by  assiento. 
Baneroft 

Altienio  (as-sd-en'td),  n.  [Sp.  atitnU>.\  A 
contract  or  convention  formerly  existing 
between  Spain  and  other  powers  for  fur- 
nishing slaves  for  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
South  America. 

AMlgn(as-sIn'Xv.t  [Fr.  a«rii^n«r,  L.  oo^^no, 
to  assign— 4kf,  and  $igno,  to  allot,  to  mark 
out,  from  tignum,  a  mark.]  1.  To  maik  out 
as  a  portion  allotted ;  to  apxMint  or  grant 
by  distribution  or  apportionment;  to  appor- 
tion; to  allot 

The  priests  had  a  portloQ  mstigntd  them. 

Gen.  slriL  as. 
2.  To  fix,  specify,  designate,  point  out,  or 
show.    '  An  iutignid  quantity.     Iroete. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mssign  a  period  more  erentfuL 

De  Qmmeo^. 

[Seldom  used  with  the  meaning  of  to  point 
out  in  a  literal  sense.] 
AU  as  the  dwarf  the  way  to  her  attigntd.    Sptnxtr. 

8.  In  Iat0,  (a)  to  transfer  or  make  over  to 
another  the  right  one  has  in  any  object,  as  in 
an  estate,  dkow  in  action,  or  reversion.  (6)  To 
show  or  set  forth  with  particularitv ;  as.  to 
a9»ign  error  in  a  writ :  to  atgign  fslse  Judg- 
ment—To ataimi  in  honikrupU^,  to  transfer 
proi>erty  to  ana  vest  it  in  assignees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.— To  attign  a  dower, 
to  allot  or  portion  out  to  a  widow  the  third 
part  forming  her  dower;  to  fix  the  bound- 
aries of  the  widow's  share  in  an  estate. 
Altlgn  (as-sInO,  n.    L  A  person  to  whom 

{property  or  an  interest  is  or  mur  be  trans- 
erred;  as,  a  deed  to  a  man  and  his  heiis  and 
ataignt. 

Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor,  his  sole  administra* 
tor,  his  sole  assign.  Dickons. 

[In  this  sense  auiqnu  is  also  used,  but 
an»ign  is  not  used  like  the  latter  word  with 
reference  to  the  thing  assigned,  but  only 
with  reference  to  the  person  assigning. 
Thus  we  do  not  speak  of  toe  om^,  but  the 
otf^tiM  of  a  policy  of  insurance. }— 1  A  thing 
pertaining  to  something  else;  an  appurten- 
ance; an  appendage:  so  used  in  the  follow- 
ing  passage,  where  it  is  intended  as  an  af- 
fected expression. 

Sfac  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  ms- 
signs,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  SHmk. 

Asalgnable  (as-sInVblX  a.  l.  Capable  of 
being  allotted,  appointed,  or  assigned ;  as, 
an  auiQnakU  note  or  bilL— 2.  Capable  of 
being  specified,  shown,  designated,  or  ex- 
pressed with  precision:  asw  an  aatiqnaklU 
reason;  an  amsgnahU  magnitude. 

While  on  the  one  hand  industry  is  limited  by 
capital,  so  on  the  other  everv  increase  of  capital 
gives,  or  is  capable  of  Kiviog.  aaditional  employment 
to  industry :  and  this  without  assignahU  limits. 

7.  S.  MiU. 

Asalgnat  (as'sig-nat  or  as-sin-yft),  n.  [Fr., 
from  L.  a99ignatua,  pp.  ci  OMgigno.  See  As- 
SION.]  1.  A  public  note  or  biU  in  France 
during  the  first  revolution,  based  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state 
and  Uiose  appropriated  by  it,  especially  the 
estates  of  emigr^— 2.  In  French  law,  the 
assignment  of  an  annuity  on  an  estate,  by 
which  the  annuity  is  based  on  the  security 
of  the  latter. 


A*"1gHT>t1lMl  (as-sig-n&'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
of  Bssignfng  or  allotting;  the  act  of  fixing  or 
specifying.  'The  (utignation  of  particular 
names  todenote  particular  objects.'  Adam 
SmiUk—i.  An  iq>pointament  of  time  and 
place  for  meeting:  used  chiefly  of  love-meet- 
ings. 'VUe  atttgfMtiont  and  adulterous 
beds.'  Byron.— i.  In  Soott  law,  a  making 
over  by  uvnafer  of  title,  or  the  deed  by 
which  this  is  done.    See  Assiokmkmt. 

Ammtipitf^  (as-sin-dOb  n.  A  person  to  idiom 
an  assignment  is  made;  a  person  ap- 
pointed or  deputed  to  do  some  act.  perform 
some  business,  or  enjoy  some  rights  privi- 
lege, or  property;  as,  an  OMtigiue  of  a  bank- 
rupt An  assignee  may  be  by  special  ap- 
pointment or  deed,  or  be  created  by  law,  as 
an  executor.  See  Assign,  rk—AiMigneet  in 
bankruptcy,  in  England,  are  persons  ap- 
pointed under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy 
to  manage  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors:  now  called 
TruiUea. 

Aiirigner  (as-sln'«r),  n.  One  who  assigns  or 
appoints. 

Afltlgninent  (as-sIn'mentX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  assigning,  fixing,  or  specifying. 

The  only  thing  that  roaketh  any  place  publick  is 
the  publiac  assigntmsnt  thereof  unto  such  duties. 

n0oittr. 

Specifically,  in  law,  (a)  the  transference  of  a 
right  or  interest.  (0)  A  pointing  out  or  set- 
ting forth;  as»  the  auignment  of  error.— 
2.  The  writing  by  which  an  interest  is  trans- 
ferred.—.^stynmtfnt  qf  dower.  See  under 
Assign,  v.t 

Assignor  (as-sin-orO,  n.  An  assigner;  a  per- 
son who  assigns  or  transfers  an  interest;  as, 
the  a$»ignor  ot  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Asslxilll&limt7(as-sim'U-a-bU'l-tiXn.  The 
quali^  of  being  assimilable.    Coleridg: 

Am^w^Ii^^Ia  (as-sim'U-a-blX  «.  Capable  of 
beinff  assimilated ;  as»  the  most  wholesome 
diet  is  the  most  atHmUabU. 

AMfmii^^iA  fas-sim'il-a-blX  n.  That  which 
can  be  assimilated.  'Meeting  no  a«stmi^ 
abU»  wherein  to  re-act  their  natures.'  Sir 
T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

Asslxilll&te(as-sim'il-AtX  v.t  pret  A  PP. 
a$9imiiated;  ppr.  aetimilating.  [L.  aenmuo 
— od,  to.  and  nmilig,  like.    See  Similab.] 

1.  To  make  alike ;  to  cause  to  resemble. 

Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower ;  the  downy  flakes  .  .  . 
Assimiiais  all  objects.  Ctmptr, 

2.  To  convert  into  a  substance  suitable  for 
absorption  by  the  animal  system;  to  absorb 
and  incorporate  into  the  system ;  to  incor- 
porate with  organic  tissues;  as,  to  ammi- 
late  food.— 3.  To  liken;  to  compare.  [Rare.] 

He  tusimilattd  the  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  to  that  between  two  lovers  or  two  intimate 
friends.  Grvt*. 

Asstmll&te  (as-sim'il-itX  v.i.  1.  To  become 
similar;  to  become  like  something  or  some- 
body else;  to  harmonize.    [Rare.] 

He  stands  aloof  from  all,  maintains  his  state. 
And  scorns  like  Scotchmen  to  assimitatt. 

ChHtrkiU. 

1  To  be  taken  into  and  incorporated  with 
the  body;  to  be  converted  into  the  substance 
of  the  body  by  digestion. 

For  whatsoever  assimiUttu  not  to  flesh  tumeth 
either  to  sweat  or  fat.  Bmcfn. 

8.  To  perform  the  act  of  oonvertinff  food  to 
the  substance  of  the  body;  as, ' birds  ateimi- 
late  less  .  .  .  than  beasts.'    Bacon. 

AsBJmllatimtwst  (sT-wim'iMt-nftX  n  Like- 
ness.   Bailey. 

Asstmll&tion  (as-slm'i]-&''shonX  n.  l.  The 
act  or  process  of  assimilating  or  being  as- 
similated; the  act  or  process  of  mairing  or 
becoming  like,  or  identical;  resemblance; 
identity:  followed  by  to  or  with. 

The  pleasing  mosions  .  .  .  which  by  a  bland  ms- 
timiUui0H,  incorporated  into  politics  tne  sentiments 
which  beautify  and  soften  private  society.      Burks. 

It  is  as  wen  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature  to 
aspire  to  an  tusimiiatiom  with  God.     Dr.  H.  Mort. 

2.  In  vhytixA.  the  act  or  process  by  which 
organisms  convert  and  absorb  nutriment  so 
that  it  becomes  part  of  the  fiuld  or  solid  sub- 
stances composmg  them. 

Plants  and  anlnuils  Increase  by  asstmOattsn  and 
transformatioo.  minerals  by  attraction  and  aQrrega- 
tion.  J\tge. 

8.  In  pathiii.  the  supposed  conversion,  ac- 
cording to  an  obsolete  theory,  of  the  fluids 
of  the  Dody  to  the  nature  of  any  morbific 
matter. 

Asstmll&tlYe  (as-sim'il-&t-ivXa.  Having  the 
power  of  asslmilatinK  or  converting  to  alike- 
ness  or  to  a  like  substance.  '  An  ommito- 
tive  .  .  .  virtue.'    HakewiU, 

Asstmll&tory (as-sim1Ia-to-riX a.  Tending 


to  assimilate ;  producing  assimilation ;  as- 
similativa  * Aeeimiiatory  omoM.'  Goodrich. 

AsslmvlAte  (as-sim'fi-litX  v.t  [L.  ae- 
eimulo,  aetimulatutn^aeeimilo.  See  ASSDU- 
LATK.]    To  feign;  to  simulate.    Bailey. 

Asslnralatton  (as-sim'fi-U''shonX  n.  A 
counterfeiting;  simulation. 

AsslnegOft  n.    See  AsiNEOO. 

Assise,  n.    Same  as  Ateite. 

Asslser.  n.    Same  as  A$eizer. 

Assish  (as'ishX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  ass;  asinine:  absurdly  stupid  or 
obstinate.  'The  osin^kind.'  irdait  'An 
aeeieh  phrase.'    Jfrs.  Cowden  Claris. 

Asslsor  (as-siz'orX  n.    See  Assizor. 

Assist  (as-SistO,  v.t  [Fr.  aeeieter,  to  stand 
by.  to  help;  L.  auieto,  to  stand  at  or  by- 
ad,  to.  and  eitto,  to  cause  to  stand,  to  stand. 
See  Stand.]  To  help;  to  aid;  to  succour: 
to  give  support  to  in  some  undertaking  or 
effort,  or  m  time  of  distress. 

Assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need 
of  you.  Rom.  xvi  a. 

Stn.  To  aid,  help,  second,  back,  support, 

further,  relieve,  succour,  befriend,  sustain, 

benefit,  favour. 

Assist  (as-sist'X  v.i    L  To  lend  aid. 

God  .  .  .  constituted  several  ranks  and  qualities 
of  men.  that  they  might  mutually  assist  to  the  sup- 
port of  each  other.  NtdS0H. 

2.  To  be  present,  as  at  a  public  meeting:  to 
take  part  in  a  ceremony  or  discussion. 
Macaulay;  J.  H.  Newman.    [A  Gallicism  ] 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (if  Tacitus  had 
assisted  at  this  assembly)  to  describe  the  various 
emotions  of  the  senate ;  those  that  were  suppressed 


and  those  that  were  affected. 


CiH*n. 


Assistance  (as-sist'ansX  ^  ^  Help;  aid; 
furtherance;  succour:  a  contribution  in  aid, 
by  bodily  strength  or  other  means.  '  With- 
out the  aeeietanee  of  a  mortal  hand.'  Shak. 
2.  t  An  assistant  or  helper. 

Wat  Tyler  (was)  kiUed  by  valiant  Walworth  .  .  . 
and  his  assistanct  .  .  .  John  Cavendish.     FutUr. 

S.  Associates;  partners.  [Perhaps  a  corrupt 
form  of  aeauianJU,    See  Aoqu aintanci,  3.  ] 

Caius  Marcus  was  ambitious  past  all  thinking. 
Self-loving,  and  affecting  one  sole  throne 
Without  asiistanes.  Shah. 

Assistant  (as-sisf  ant),  a.  Helping;  lending 
aid  or  support;  auxiliary;  acting  as  an  as- 
sistant '  Mutually  and  greatly  aaawHanlt  to 
each  other.'    Beattie. 

Assistant  (as-sist'antX  n.  One  who  aids  or 
who  contributes  his  strength  or  other  means 
to  further  the  designs  or  welfare  of  another; 
an  auxiliary.— 8.  t  An  attendant 

Some  young  towardly  noblemen  or  gendemen  were 
usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attendants.       Bac0n. 

&t  [Sp.  aeietente.]  The  chief  offlcer  of  jus- 
tice at  Seville.  'The  aseietant  sits  to-mor- 
row.'   Beau.  A  Fl 

Asslstantly  t  (as-sisyant-llX  adv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  give  aid.    StemhoUL 

Asslster  ( as-sist'drX  n.  One  that  assisU  or 
lends  aid. 

Assistless  (as-sist1esX  a.  Without  aid  or 
help:  helpless.  'Stupid  he  stares,  and  all 
aeeieUeee  BiandB.*    Pope.    [Rare J 

Assise,  Assise  (as-sfk'X  n.  [Fr.  aetieei, 
assizes,  from  Fr.  aeteoir,  O.Fr.  aeeire,  to  set. 
to  settle,  whence  pp.  aeeie,  seated,  settled, 
and  aetiee,  a  set  rate,  a  tax,  from  L.  aeeideo, 
to  sit  by.  to  be  an  assessor— od.  andsedeo.  to 
sit]  1.  Originally,  an  assembly  of  knignts 
and  other  substantial  men,  with  a  bailiff  or 
Justice,  in  a  certain  place  and  at  a  certain 
tiroe,  for  public  buunesa— 2.  A  jury.  [In 
this  sense  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
grand  assize  for  the  trial  oi  property,  and 
to  the  petty  assize  for  the  trial  of  posses- 
sion. This  use  has  become  obsolete  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland  It  is  still  techni- 
cally applied  to  a  jury  in  criminal  cases.]— 
8.  The  periodical  sessions  held  by  royal 
commisnon  bv  at  least  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  directed  to  take 
the  ataizee  or  verdicts  of  a  particular  jury 
(anciently  called  the  aeeize)  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  (witJi  the 
exception  of  London  and  the  parts  adjotai- 
in^)  for  the  purpose  of  trying  issues  niei 
pntu  and  Jail  delivery  for  criminal  cases: 
populariy  called  the  aeeizee.  [This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  an  existing 
English  law  term.]  The  commission  by 
which  assizes  are  held  is  either  genend 
or  special.  A  general  commission  is  issued 
twice  a  year  to  the  iudges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  two  Judges  being  usually 
assigned  to  every  circuit  A  special  com- 
mission is  granted  to  certain  Judges  to  try 
certain  causes  and  crimes.  — 4.  The  time 


F4te,  fltr,  fat,  fsU;       m6.  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;      t6be.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     f,  8c.  tey. 
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and  place  for  holding  the  above  court: 
genenUly  in  the  pluraL— 6.  In  a  more 
general  eenM,  any  court  or  MMion  of  a 
ootirt  of  JoBtioe.— &  In  the  aenae  of  ordin- 
ance, decree,  aaaeaament  the  word  had 
variooa  naei^  all  of  which  are  altogether 
or  nearbr  obaolete.  Thua,  (a)  in  the  plnral, 
the  coae  of  feudal  law  framed  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Jwuaalem. 

Tbcir  code  of  Uw  wM  the  ««/<•»  of  lenmten. 

MUmmn. 

(6)  An  ordinance  fbrmerly  fixing  the  weifl^t, 
meaanre,  and  price  of  artiolea  sold  in  maiicet; 
aa»  the  wfiet  of  bread ;  an  ordinance  fixing 
the  etandard  of  weigh  ta  and  meaturea;  hence, 
(e)  The  atandard  weighta  and  meaaurea  m>> 
pointed  to  be  kei>t  in  any  diatrict;  as,  the 
custody  of  the  attiae.  (d)  In  a  more  general 
sense,  a  measure  or  rating  of  any  kind. 

I  saw  a  lUtely  frame 
An  kuadred  cubits  high  by  just  «Mi«r.    S^^ntrr. 

fProm  Ita  use  In  the  two  last  senses  haa 
arisen  the  more  modem  form  tixe,\—RBnU 
i^f  Mfiw.  the  eatablished  rents  of  the  free- 
holders and  ancient  copyholders  of  a  manor, 
rents  which  cannot  be  departed  from  or 
Tarled.  U)  The  name  glren  to  certain  writs 
commanding  juries  to  be  summoned  for  the 
trial  of  causes.  {/)  The  rerdiot  of  a  jury  in 
such  a  case.— 7. t  Situation;  place.  Chauotr. 
&  A  course  of  ukasonry,  or  in  a  column  a 
single  crllndrlcal  stone  forming  a  complete 
segment  of  the  column.  B.  H.  Knight 
AMdM  (aa-s!s^  e.t.  pret  A  pn.  auued;  ppr. 
asfiiing.  L  To  fix  the  weiiKht,  measure,  or 
price  of  by  an  ordinance  or  regulation  of 
authority.— 1 1  To  fix  the  rate  of ;  to  assess, 
as  taxea.— S.t  In  a  general  sense,  to  fix ;  to 
ai^>olnt 
Thou  shah  have  dajr  and  tfane  mssiMmt.     Gtmer. 


(as-slxlMlX  ift.  AbaUheldfaia 
town  at  the  time  of  holding  the  assizes,  and 
attended  by  the  banisten^  Ac,  attending 
the  assiaea. 

iMliamwit  (as-sIs'mentX  n.  An  inspection 
of  weights  and  meaaurei^  and  of  the  quality 
of  commodities,  legallied  br  statute. 

Aaalbur(t»^lbfto\n.  An  officer  who  haa  the 
care  or  inspeotloo  of  weli^ts  and  meaaurea. 

AMtia-MnilOB  (as-sIs's«r-monX  n.  A 
sermon  prsaohed  to  the  Judaea,  barristers, 
and  others  attending  the  assuea. 

Aaalbur  (aa-als'orX  n.  In  ScoU  lav,  a  Juror. 
Written  also  A$ti$or. 

AnobTt  (aa^'btoX  9.1  [At,  from  L.  tui, 
andX.M6tfr.]  To  keep  or  make  sober.  'Ai- 
9obr»  thyne  herte.*    Gowtr. 

AMOdifallty  (aa-sd'shi^ibU'auX  n.  The 
quality  of  bdng  asaodable ;  specifically,  in 
med,  the  aualify  of  suffering  some  change 
by  sympathy,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
affections  of  another  part  of  the  body. 

AwOftlaWft  (as-sd'Uii-a-bl),  a.  (See  A9B00I- 
ATl.]  L  Capable  of  being  JoiiMd  to  or  as- 
sociated. —  1  Capable  of  being  associated 
with;  companJonisble ;  sodaL— 8.  In  m^d. 
liable  to  be  affected  by  sympathy,  or  to  re- 
ceive from  other  parte  oorreqwndent  feel- 
ings and  affectiona. 

AssoeiattltiiMt  (aa-sd'shi-a-bl-neaX  n.  As- 
eociability. 

AsMdAte  (as-s6'shi-4tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  oe- 
todaUd;  ppr.  amodtUi)^.  [L.  oasoeio.  at- 
aoeiatum.  to  Join  In  company  with— ad,  to, 
and  soottu,  a  partner,  companion.  See 
SodAL.]  L  To  Join  in  company,  as  a  friend, 
companion,  partner,  confeden^  and  the 
like;  to  Join  or  connect  intimately;  to  unite; 
to  combine ;  as,  to  attodaU  others  with  us 
in  buslnsas  or  in  an  enterprise;  partielej  of 
earthy  matter  attodatea  with  other  sub- 


He  wiccaeded  ia  msM€imUMfyii»  name  inseparably 
with  some  names  which  will  iMt  as  kMur  as  our  lan> 


S.  t  To  keep  company  with;  to  attend. 

Friemts  should  aJMrtMr  Mends  faiffrtef  and  woe. 

SJutJk 

AMOOlate  (as-ed'shi-atX  v.i  1.  To  unite  in 
company:  to  keep  company,  implying  inti- 
macy; as,  congenial  minds  are  di^>oeed  to 


They  appear  to  a  nmnacr  no  way  aasovted  to  thoee 
wii^  whom  they  most  msstcmtt,  Burkt, 

t  To  Join  in  a  confederacy  or  association.— 
&  To  unite  In  action  or  be  affected  by  the 
action  of  a  different  part  of  the  body. 
AigOCUU  (aa-sO^shi-itX  a.  1.  Joined  in  in- 
tereet,  object  or  purpoee.  ofllce  or  employ- 
ment: combined  together;  Joined  with  an- 
f>ther  or  others;  aa,  an  oesociattf  Judge  or  pro- 
feasor.  'My  OMoeiate  powers.*  MiUon.— 
1  In  mmL  connected  by  habit  or  aympathy; 


as,  aMoeiate  movements,  movements  which 
occur  sympatheticaUy.  in  consequence  of 
precedins  motions.  Thus,  the  eye  cannot 
be  moved  round  towards  the  nose  without 

I    contraction  of  the  iris  being  produced. 

,  AMOfllAte  (aa-s6'shi-&tX  n.    L  A  companion; 

,  one  frequently  in  company  with  another, 
implying  intimacy  or  equality;  a  mate;  a 
fellow.  '  Bve.  oesootote  sole.'  JTOloii.- 2.  A 
partner  in  interest,  as  in  business ;  a  con- 
federate; an  accomplice;  an  ally.  'Their 
defender  and  his  aatodaUt.*  Uooktr.  — 
8.  Anything  usually  accompanying  or  asso- 
ciated with  another. 

The  one  (idea)  no  sooner  comes  into  die  under* 
standinf  than  its  mssweimt*  appears  with  it.    LoeJte. 

Stv.  Companion,  mate,  fellow,  friend,  ally, 
partner,  raadjutor. 

AtHMiattthlr  (as-sd'shl-it-shlpX  n.  The 
state  or  ofllce  of  an  associate.    [Rare.] 

AtHliiatlfm  (as-sd'shi-A'^shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  associating  or  state  of  being  associ- 
ated; connection  of  persons  or  things;  union. 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  atsocuttion  with  God. 

BcyU. 

The  chances  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed 
only  in  the  various  separations  and  new  (tsstctaNom 
of  these  permanent  particles.  Sir  J.  NtwtpM. 

8.  A  society,  the  members  of  which  are 
united  by  mutual  interests  or  for  a  common 
purpose;  a  body  of  persons  united  for  carry- 
ing on  some  business  for  mutual  advantase; 
a  partnership;  as.  the  British  Aaodatum 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe;  a  political 

The  old  company  .  .  .  was  able,  with  the  hdp  of 
itsTonr  Mends,  to  prevent  the  rival  msi0eiaH0H  ftorn 
obtaimng  similar  privUeicea.  MmemnU^. 

&  In  mttaph.  mental  association  or  the 
association  of  ideas;  that  is,  the  tendency 
which  one  state  of  ctmsdousness  (cognition, 
feeling,  volition,  muscular  movement  ac- 
companied by  sensation)  haa  for  one  reason 
or  another  to  recall  another  state  of  con- 
sciousness. The  principles  according  to 
which  this  tendency  operates  are  called  the 
law»  afa$$odaHont  ana  have  been  differently 
stated  by  different  philosophers.  Aristotle 
enumerated  four  such  principles  —  proxi- 
mity in  time,  coadjacenoe  In  space,  simi- 
larity, and  contrast;  but  many  subsequent 
philosophers  have  reduced  them  to  two- 
contiguity  (in  time  or  place)  and  similarity. 
—A»$odatian  qf  ideas.    See  above,  8. 

AMOflyitl01Ull(as-s6'shi-&''shon-alXa.  1.  Per- 
taining to  an  association.—!  Pertaining  to 
the  metaphysical  theory  which  takes  mental 
association  as  the  basis  of  Intelligence. 

AMOeiatiOlltlt(as-s<y'shi-&''shon-utXn.  One 
who  supports  the  doctrine  of  aseodatton 
advocated  by  11  Fourier  and  known  as 
Ftmrierigm  (which  see). 

AMOdatlve  (as-sd'shi-at-iv),  a.  Capable  of 
associating ;  tending  to  associate  or  unite ; 
leading  to  association.  'The  OModatiwe 
faculty.'    BvghMUUr, 

AMOfllAtor  (as-sd'shi-ftt-to),  n.  1.  One  who 
associates  or  connects  things  together.— 
If  An  associate  or  partner  in  any  scheme; 
aconfMerate. 

Our  late  mssoeimt^rs  and  conspirators  have  made 
a  third  copy  of  the  League.  DrytUn. 

AMK»flt(aa-sollO,vJ.  (O.Fr.  Msoifor.oftMOer, 
to  absolve,  from  L.  ahwotoo,  to  absolve,  to 
release  from— a6,  from,  and  aofvo,  to  loose.] 
L  To  solve;  to  dear  up.  'To  a$»oU  thia 
seeming  difficulty.'  ITaterland— 2.  To  re- 
lease; to  set  free;  to  acquit;  to  pudon;  to 
absolve.  '  At  my  own  tribunal  stand  OMoiTd.' 
Sirs.  Tuks. 

To  some  bishop  we  wHl  wend. 

Of  an  the  sins  that  we  nave  done. 

Tobe«//#t/iiif  at  hlshand.        i^nxy  Xttif. 

AMOlit  (aa-soil'X  f.f.  (Prefix  m  from  L.  ad, 
to,  and  Ksoif.]  To  soil;  to  stain.  Btax^AFl 

AMOmie(as'soU-bXv.f.    Same  as  ^ImoOm. 

AMOUnMntt  (aa-soirmentX  n.  ActofassoU- 
ing;  absolution,    ifore. 

AllOl1l1l»,  ABBOUyla  (as-soiry«X  v.t  [See 
Aasoili,  to  absolve.]  To  acquit;  to  pro- 
nounce innocent;  to  abeolve. 

God  mss0itMit  him  for  the  sin  of  bloodshed. 

Sir  ty.  Settt. 

Awmnmi.t  r  *    To  summon. 

Were  ye  not  4us0m*nt4  to  apere  t     Chatutr. 

AMOlimiiM(as'sO-nansX«i.  [See  Amonaht.] 
1.  Besemblance  of  sounda  '  The  disagree- 
able a$$onane9  of  'sheath'  and  'sheathed." 
jSteeeevw.  Specifically— 2.  In  pro:  a  species 
of  imperfect  rhyme,  or  rather  a  substitute 
for  rhyme,  especially  common  in  Spanish 
poetry,  and  which  oondsts  in  using  the 
same  vowel  with  different  consonants,  re- 
quiring a  repetition  of  the  same  vowels  in 


the  assonant  words  from  the  last  accented 
vowel  inclusive,  thus  man  and  Aa(,  notion 
and  traitor,  penittnt  and  retieenee  are  ex- 
amples of  assonant  couples  of  English  words. 
Marah. 

AMOnant  (as'sO-nantX  a.  1.  Having  a  re- 
semblance of  sounda— 8.  In  prot.  pertain- 
ing to  the  peculiar  species  of  imperfect 
rhyme  called  a$$onano$  (which  seeX 

AMOnant  (as'sO-nantX  n.  [L.  auonant,  ppr. 
of  astono  {ad,  to,  and  mmo,  to  soundX  to 
sound  to,  to  correspond  in  sound.]  1.  A 
word  resembling  another  in  aound.  Speci- 
fically—2.  In  pro$.  a  word  forming  an  asso- 
nance with  another  word.  See  Awomamob. 

AMOrt  (as-tortO^  e.t  [Fr.  a»§ortir,  to  sort, 
arrange,  match,  to  assort— a«  for  L.  od,  to, 
and  uort,  §ortit,  a  lot.  See  Sort.]  1.  To 
separate  and  distribute  into  classes,  sorts,  or 
kinds;  to  put  in  lots ;  to  arrange;  as»  to  oa- 
»ort  goods.— 2.  To  fiuiiish  with  a  suitable 
variety  of  goods;  to  make  up  of  artlclea 
likelv  to  suit  a  demand;  as,  to  assort  a  carso. 
'  Well-Oisorted  warehouses. '  Burk$.  —8.  To 
adapt  or  suit  '  No  way  OMorCsd  to  Uiose 
with  whom  they  must  associate.'  Burks, 
[Rare.] 

Asaort  (aa-sort^,  t.i    1.  To  agree;  to  be  In 

accordance  with ;  to  suit    Mitford.—i.  TO 

associate;  to  keep  company,  as  with  trienda. 

Aat0rt  no  more  with  the  mcnlab  of  the  yoddass. 

AlMrtOMllt  (as-sorf ment).  n.  1.  Tneaot 
of  assorting  or  distributing  into  sorts,  kinds, 
or  classes,  or  of  selecting  and  suiting  things. 
2.  A  collection  of  thix^  assorted;  as,  an 
OMortnMnt  of  goods.  'An  aawrUntni  of 
paintings.'  Cobm.- 8.  A  sort  or  class  Into 
which  objects  are  assorted.  '  Under  their 
proper  rlassos  and  OMamtm&ntM.*    Adoim 

SfOMtk, 

AMOtt  (aa-sotO.  v.t.  (Fr.  ossotor— as  for  L. 
od,  to,  and  sot,  foolish.  ]  To  infatuate;  to  be- 
sot; to  bewitch;  to  deceive. 

That  monstrous  error  which  doth  some  aasptt. 

SftHstr. 

Altoylet  (aa-soUT.  vt  [See  Absoil.]  To 
remove ;  to  liberate  or  set  free ;  to  assoil. 
'  Seeking  him  that  should  her  pMn  a§9oyU.' 
Spemsr. 

Afs'B-foot  (as'ea-fnt),  n.  A  plant,  the 
colt's -foot  (TuuUago  Farfara\  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  Its  leaves. 

Aiioage  (as-swiJ'X  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  attuaged; 
ppr.  asniaging.  [O.Fr.  astouaffsr,  assoua- 
gier,  Pr.  osmaoar,  auuaviar,  from  L.  tuavit, 
sweet  A$$ouag4r  is  thus  formed  from  a 
L.L.  OMtiaeiafv,  from  tuavia,  aa  abrfgsr 

g.  abridife)  from  abbrmiiaTt,  from  brtvia. 
e  Abiudqk.]  To  soften,  in  a  figurative 
sense;  to  allay,  mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as 
pain  or  grief ;  to  moderate ;  to  appease  or 
pacify,  aa  passion  or  tumult  'Aefreshinff 
winds  the  summer's  heats  a$auage,'  Addi- 
aon,  'To  asauage  the  sorrows  of  a  desolate 
old  man.'  Burke.    'The  fount  at  which  the 

f wanting  mind  auuagee  her  thirst  of  know- 
edge.'  Bifroju—AUeviat$,MitigaU,At9uage. 
See  under  Allsviatb. 

AsBuaga  (as-swU^,  t.i.  To  abate  or  sub- 
side.   'Let  thinnertOMua^^*.'    Oouner. 

ABSnaCBment  (as-sw&J'mentX  *»<  Mitiga- 
tion; abatement    Sventer. 

ABSQBCBr  (aa-sw&J'toX  n.  One  who  assuagea 
or  allays;  that  which  mitigates  or  abatea. 

ABSnBBtTB  (as-swi'sivX  a.  [Beally  from  oa- 
Buage,  but  formed  as  if  it  were  from  a  L. 
ateuadeo,  to  persuade  to.  Comp.  pereua- 
dve.]  Softenmg;  mitigating;  tranquillix- 
Ing.    [Bare.] 

Music  her  soft  astuasive  voice  applies.     Ftf€. 

▲BBahjngatet  (as-sub'ja-gitx  v.l   [A$tot 

L.  od,  tOk  and  S. eubiugaU  Orhich  seeX]  To 
put  into  a  low  or  unworthy  position;  to  de- 
base.   [Bare.1 

This  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 

Must  not  .  .  .  astub^ugatt  his  merit  .  .  . 

By  going  to  Achilles.  ShmM. 

ABBU^DMtlon  (aa-Bw6-fak'shonX  n.  [From 
L.  aaau^ado,  to  accustom— omiicmo,  a$$us- 
turn,  to  accustom  to,  and  /ado,  to  make. 
See  AssUBXUDB.]    The  act  of  accustoming. 

Right  and  left,  as  part  inservient  unto  the  motive 
faculty,  are  differenced  by  degrees,  by  use,  and  st- 
ntf/tuti0n.  Sir  T.  Bmvnt. 

ABSOBtude  (as'swd-tfidX  n.  [L.  oatiMttido, 
from  aetuehu,  part  of  aeaueeeo,  to  accus- 
tom—ad, to.  and  aueeeo,  incept,  of  tneo,  to 
be  wont]    Custom;  habit;  habitual  use. 

Asruthtd*  of  things  hurtliil  doth  make  them  lose 
their  force  to  hurt.  Bs(0m. 

Absildib  (as-sfimO,  e.f.  pret  &  pp.  aetumed' 
ppr.  aeeunUng.  [L  a«ft«fno  — od,  to,  and 
fumo,  to  take.]    1.  To  take  upon  one's  self ; 


V. 


eh.  flAaia;     Ah,  8e.  loafc;     g,  go\     J,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sii^;     th,  tAen;  th,  lAln;     w,  idg;    wh.  wAig;    zh.  arure.— See  Kbt. 
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to  take  on;  to  appear  in;  as.  the  cloud  a§- 
«ttfn0<2  the  figure  of  an  animaL  'Tocusume 
man's  nature.'  MUlon.  'Lose  the  child, 
a$»ume  the  woman.'    Tennywn. 

The  ^od  assunud  his  native  form  again.    Pope. 

2.  To  apply  to  one's  self;  to  appropriate. 

Hia  m^esty  might  well  tusutnt  ^e  complaint  of 
Kii^  David.  Clartnthn. 

3.  To  take  for  granted  or  without  proof ;  to 

suppose  as  a  fact;  as,  to  otiumB  a  principle 

in  reasoning. 

In  every  hypothesis,  something  b  allowed  to  be 
assume.  BoyU. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt;  to  take  in;  to  admit 

[Rare.] 

The  sixth  was  a  young  knight .  .  .  lusnmtd  into 
that  honourable  company.  Str  IV.  Scttt. 

b.  To  take  what  is  fictitious;  to  pretend  to 
possess;  to  take  in  appearance;  as,  to  cutume 
the  garb  of  humility. 

Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not  Skak. 

6.t  To  claim. 

Like  a  bold  champion  I  assume  the  lists.     ShaM. 

Syn.  To  arrogate,  usurp,  appropriate,  take 
on,  suppose. 

ASBume  (as-silmO^  v.i  L  To  be  arrogant;  to 
claim  more  than  is  due.— 2.  In  law,  to  take 
upon  one's  self  an  obligation ;  to  undertake  or 
promise ;  as,  A  auumed  upon  himself  and 
promised  to  pay. 

AMnunentt  (as-sfl'mentX  n.  [!<>  osm- 
mentum,  from  auuo,  to  sew  on— od,  to, 
and  9w>,  to  sew.]  A  piece  sewed  on;  a 
patch;  an  addition. 

This  assumeni  or  addition  Dr.  Marshall  never 
could  find  anywhere  but  in  this  Anglo*Sazonick 
translation.  Xev.  y.  Lewis. 

Asramer  (as-sfim'6rX  n.  One  who  assumes; 
an  arrogant  person.  '  These  high  awwnytn 
and  pretenders  to  reason.'  SouXh. 
AMmmififf  (as-sOm'ing).  a.  Taking  or  dis- 
posed  to  lake  upon  one's  self  more  than  is 
Just;  hauc^ty;  am^pant 

His  haughty  looks  and  his  assumi$t£  air. 

The  son  of  Isis  could  no  longer  bear.       Dryden. 

ABSUinliig  (as-sfim'iug),  n.  Presumption. 
'  The  vain  a99um\ng$  of  some.'    B,  Jonson. 

Aaawmpalt  (as-sum'sit),  n.  [Pret  tense  of 
L.  a89umo.  See  Assume.]  In  law,  an  action 
Iving  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained 
through  the  breach  of  a  simple  contract 
<that  is,  a  promise  not  under  sealX  and  in 
which  the  pursuer  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendant astumpnt,  that  is,  promiied  or 
undertook  to  perform  the  act  specified.  It 
fell  into  desuetude  by  the  passing  of  the 
Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875. 

.ASBumptt  (as-sumtO>  v.t.  To  take  up;  to 
raise.  '  She  was  astumpUd  into  the  cloud.' 
Bp.  HaO. 

AMUmptt  (as-sumt')^  n.  That  which  is 
assumed;  an  assumption.  '  The  sum  of  all 
your  asgumpts.'    CniUingworth. 

Aflsumptlon  (as-sum 'shon),  n.  [L.  at- 
sumptto.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  to  one's 
self;  a  taking  upon  one's  self;  undertaking. 
'  His  astumption  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity.' 
Hammond.— 2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted, 
or  sup];K>sing  a  thing  without  proof;  suppo- 
sition. 

The  assutnftion  of  a  final  cause  in  the  structure  of 
each  part  of  animals  and  plants  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
4usumHi«H  of  an  efficient  cause  for  every  event. 

H'keiueii. 

Z.  The  thing  supposed;  a  postulate  or  propo- 
sition assumed. 

Holdl  says  the  Stoic,  your  assumftien's  wrong. 

DrytUM. 

4.  In  logic,  the  minor  or  second  proposition 
in  a  cat^orical  sylloginn. 

Still  more  obiectionable  are  the  correlative  terms 
proposition  and  assum^ien  as  synonymous  for  the 
major  and  minor  premises.         Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

5.  The  taking  up  a  person  into  heaven; 
hence,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  miraculous 
ascent  of  Mary,  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches^— 6.  Adoption, 
or  making  use  of. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prose  psalms  of  our  liturgy 
were  chiefly  consulted  and  copied  by  the  perpetual 
assum^tioHS  of  their  words  and  combinations. 

T.  H'artOH. 

—  Dwd  <tf  ai$umptum,  in  SeoU  law,  a  deed 
executed  by  trustees  under  a  trust  deed  or 
deed  of  settlement,  assuming  a  new  trustee 
or  trustees. 

AsBiimptiYe  (as-sum'tiv),  «.  Capable 
of  being  assumed;  assumed.  'Writing 
under  an  atiun^tive  character. '  Wy^ierly. 
—A»9umpHve  amu,  in  h^r.  (a)  arms  that 
a  person  has  a  right,  with  the  approbation 
of  nis  sovereign  and  of  the  heralds,  to  assume, 
in  consequence  of  an  exploit    (ft)  Armorial 


bearings  improperly  assumed.     [Rare  in 

latter  use.] 
AsrainptlTely  (as-sum'tiv-liX  ad\t.    In  an 

assumptive  or  assumed  manner;  by  way  of 

assumption. 
AMroraUe  (a-shttr'arbl),  a.  Capable  of  being 

assured;  suitable  for  insurance;  as,  an  assur- 

oMe  property. 
ABSoranoe  (a-shOr'ans),  n.    [See  AssxmE.] 

1.  The  act  of  assuring,  or  of  makine  a 
declaration  in  terms  that  furnish  ground  of 
confidence;  a  pledge  furnishing  any  ground 
of  full  confidence;  as»  I  trustedTto  his  attwr- 
aneet. 

Whereof  he  hath  given  assurmttee  to  all  men.  in  that 
he  hath  raised  himtrom  the  dead.      Acts  avii.  31. 

2.  Firm  persuasion;  full  confidence  or  trust; 
freedom  from  doubt;  certain  expectation; 
the  utmost  certainty. 

L^et  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  fun  AXfwrawor 
ofCsitfa.  Heb.  a.  aa. 

Ill  make  assurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate.  SkaJk. 

8.  Firmness  of  mind;  tmdoubting  steadiness; 
intrepidity;  courage. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurmtue.    JTmoUes. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness;  impudence;  as,  his 

atturanoe  is  intolerable. 

Immoderate  assuroMee  is  perfiect  licentiousness. 

Shet$stotie. 

6.  Freedom  from  excessive  modestv  or  bash- 
fulness;  laudable  confidence;  self-reliance. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give  them  know- 
ledge and  assuroMee.  Locke. 

6.  In  law,  any  writing  or  l^^al  evidence 
of  the  conveyance  of  property.— 7.  t  Affiance; 
betiothaL 

The  day  of  dieir  eusurmnee  drew  nigh. 

PembroMs  Arcadia. 

&  Insurance;  a  contract  for  the  payment  of 
a  sum  on  occiasion  of  a  certain  event,  as  loss 
or  death.— 9.  t  Certain  proof;  clear  evidence; 
ocular  demonstration. 

A  form  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.    SkeJk. 

10.  t  Surety;  guarantee. 

Yon  should  procure  him  better  eusuratue  than 
Bardolph;  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and  yours;  he 
hked  not  the  security.  Shak. 

Assure  (a-shOrO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  auwrtd; 
ppr.  auwring.  [Fr.  awvurer,  O.Fr.  <u»eiijrtr, 
LL.  autiwrare  and  OMccurart,  to  assure,  to 
tranquillixe— L.  ad,  to,  and  Hcwm*,  secure, 
certain,  composed.]  1.  To  make  sure  or 
certain;  to  convince  or  make  confident, 
as  by  a  promise,  declaration,  or  evidence: 
with  a  person  as  immediate  object  and  a 
thing  governed  by  <i^  as  the  more  remote; 
as,  to  oMure  a  person  q^  one's  favour  or 
love. 

Who  can  him  assure  4^happy  day?        Shak. 

%  To  declare  solemnly  to;  to  assert  earnestly 
to;  to  endeavour  to  convince  by  assertion;  as, 
I  oiKart  you  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

I  do  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 

Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus.       Skak. 

8.  To  confirm;  to  secure:  followed  by  two 
objects,  the  nearer  govemcKl  by  the  verb, 
the  more  remote  by  the  preposition  to. 

So  irresistible  an  authority  cannot  be  reflected  on 
without  the  most  awful  reverence,  even  by  those  whose 
piety  eusures  its  favour  to  them.  H.  Regers. 

4.  To  free  from  obscurity,  ambiguity,  or 
uncertainty. 

So  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.     Dryden. 

6.  To  embolden;  to  make  confident. 

And  hereby  we  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him. 

I  Jn.  iiL  19. 
6.t  To  affiance;  to  betroth. 

This  drudge  or  diviner  laid  claim  to  me ;  called  me 
Dromio ;  swore  I  was  assured  to  her.  Skak. 

7.  To  insure.  See  IvsvKK.—Enture,  Insure, 
Atgure.  See  under  Ensurb.— Stn.  To  de- 
clare, assert,  or  asseverate  to,  to  convince, 
confirm,  secure,  insure. 

Assured  (a-shOrd'),  p.  and  a.  1.  Certain; 
indubitable ;  undoubted.  *  An  a$iured  ex- 
perience. '  Bacon.  —2.  Convinced :  not  doubt- 
ing; certain.  '  Be  a$turtd  you  shall  not  find 
me.'  Shak.—Z.  Bold  to  excess;  impudently 
confident 

He  came  fortii  with  an  assured  mis  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  messenger.  Jiacaui^y. 

4.  t  Affianced.  57UiJ^.— 6.  Insured;  having  life 
or  goods  insured :  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
frequently  used  as  a  noun;  as,  in  any  event 
the  osfftirvd  are  secured  against  risk. 
Assuzvdly  (a-shOr'ed-U),  adv.  Certainly; 
indubiUbly. 
Assured^  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign,    s  KL  L  13. 


Assuredness  (a-shdr'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  assured;  certain^;  full  confidence. 

Assurer  (a-shOr'Ar),  n.  One  who  assures; 
one  who  insures  against  loss ;  an  insurer  or 
underwriter. 

AsBurgenoy  (as-s^jen-si),  n.  [See  Assub^ 
OBNT.j  The  act  of  rising  upward.  'The 
continual  tutwrgency  of  the  spirit  through 
the  body.'    CoUridgt.    [Rare.] 

Assurgent  (as-sdr'fentX  a.  (L.  ataurgent, 
OMurgentis,  ppr.  of  asturgo—ad,  to,  and 
ttttyo,  to  rise.  See  Surge.]  Rising  upward: 
specifically,  (a)  in  her.  applied  to  a  man  or 
beast  when  depicted  as  rising  out  of  the  sea. 
(b)  In  boL  rising  in  a  curve  to  an  erect  poai- 
UoiL  —  Aiiurgent  leaves,  leaves  first  oent 
down,  but  riung  erect  towards  the  apex. 

AssurlnfflyCa-shdr'ing-liXadi;.  In  an  assur- 
ing manner;  in  a  way  to  create  assurance. 

Asswage.  Same  as  Aisuage.  'And  the 
waters  asswaged.'    Oen.  vliL  L 

Assyrian  (as-sir'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Assvria  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Assyrian  (as-sir'i-an),  n.  L  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Assyria.  — 2.  The  language 
of  the  Assyrians. 

Assythement(as-slth'ment),n.  [O.Sc.  tithe, 
eyuh,  gratification,  satisfaction;  perhaps 
same  as  Gael  noth,  sith,  peace,  reconcilia- 
tion, or  connected  with  IceL  «d^  scbU,  re- 
conciliation, agreement]  In  Scots  law,  an 
indemnification  due  to  the  heirs  of  a  person 
murdered  from  the  ];)erson  guilty  of  the 
crime.  Where  the  criminal  has  suffered  the 
psins  of  law  no  claim  for  assythement  lies. 

kfUtjtMtLn  fas-t&-si-anX  n.  A  crustaceous 
animal  of  the  family  Astacina. 

Astrffl^nff,  Astacid»(as-ta-sl'na,  as-tasl-dd), 
n.  pL  [See  ASTACUS.  j  A  family  of  macrur- 
ous  crustaceans,  of  Uie  order  Podophthal- 
mata  (stalk-eyed),  and  sub-order  Decapoda, 
or  those  having  five  pairs  of  thoracic  limbs. 

Astadte,  AstaooUte  (as^ta-slt^  as-tak'o-lltx 
n.  [Or.  astaJcos,  a  crayfish,  and  Itthoe,  a  stone.  ] 
A  petrified  or  fossil  crayfish,  or  other  crus- 
taceous animal 

Astacus(as'ta-kusX  n.  [Gr.  etstakos,  acrayfish 
or  lobster.]  A  genus  of  long-tailed  crusta- 
ceous animals,  including  the  crayfish  (A. 
jfluviatiUs),  and  the  curious  species  without 
eves  (A.  peUueidua)  found  in  the  caves  of 
Kentucky.  The  marine  lobsters  (A .  marinue, 
&c.)  are  now  referred  to  another  genus, 
Homarus,  of  which  Kephrops  is  a  sub-genus. 
See  Astacina. 

A8tart.tAstertt(a-stttrf,a4t«rtav.t    To 
cause  to  start;  to  startle. 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  asteri.   Spenser. 

Astart,t  Astertt(a-stiirt',  a-stfirtO,  v.i.  L  To 
start  up.— 2.  To  escape.    Chaucer. 

Astarte  (as-t&r'tS),  n.  [See  AsHTomTH.] 
L  Ashtoreth,  the  principal  female  divinity 
of  the  Phenicians.— 2.  The  moon. 


Asiatics  bediamonded  crescent. 
Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 


Poe. 


8.  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs, 
section  Siphonida,  family  CyprinidK.  Some 
of  them  are  English  shells,  and  they  are 
found  generally  on  the  sand  mud  of  coasts. 
There  are  also  many  fossil  species. 
Astatic  (a-stat'ik).  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
stOid,  to  stand]  Being  without  polarity. 
—Astatic  needle,  a  magnetic  needle,  having 
its  directive  property  destroyed  by  the 

Eroximity  of  another  needle  of  the  same 
itensity  fixed  parallel  to  it,  but  with  the 
poles  reversed,  so  that  the  north  pole  of 
the  one  is  adjacent  to  the  south  pole  of 
the  other.  In  this  position  the  needles 
neutralize  each  other,  and  are  therefore 
unaffected  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  subiect 
to  Uie  influence  of  galvuaic  action.  Tney 
were  formerly  emi^oyed  in  the  electric 
tel^nttph. 

Astraoally  (a-stat'ik-al-U).  adv.  In  an 
astatic  manner. 

Astay  (a-sta'X  ^^-  ^^aut.  said  of  the 
anchor  when,  in  heaving  in.  the  cable  forms 
such  an  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  to  appear  in  a  line  with  the  stays  of  the 
ship. 

Asteer  (a-stdrO.  adv.  or  a.  In  astate  of  stir; 
stirring.    [Scotch.] 

Asteism  (as't6-izmX  n.  [Or.  asteismos, 
clever  taUE,  wit,  from  asteios,  of  Uie  town 
—attu,  a  town;  as  poHte,  from  polis,  a  city; 
evril,  from  dvis,  a  citizen;  urbane,  fron 
urbs,  a  city.  ]  In  rhet  genteel  irony ;  a 
polite  and  ingenious  manner  of  deriding 
anoUier. 

Astel  (as'tlX  n.  In  mintn^,  a  board  or  plank: 
an  arch  or  ceiling  of  boards  over  the  men's 


F&te,  flkr,  fat,  t^l;       md.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c.  abtae;      S»  8c.  tey. 


head  tn  k  miiM  to  pnlcci  Uwm  trtaa  uf 
Dortkin  of  tha  roof  nlliog. 
^MT  (uUr).  »  [Or  tuUr.  ■  ttar.)  A  lusa 
fmiu  of  pluiU,  lut  ordor  ComwuiliB^  wst- 
btBdaTtrtlM  world.  bDCip«eJxU;sbniiilut 
Id  N.  AowTlca.  Ons  ■p«lai,  A.  THptlvim 
((ha  Mm^ld*  uter^  i>  found  (bandutl;  In 

poitdB  Bowar.     Aaten  an  senenllT  callBd 
MldlualmM  pr  Cbrlabuiu  ulila^  bacuua 

oo  tlili  (cooDiit  UiBf  m  bli^iJj  priiod  In 

bclonc   to  thli  ganiu;   It  ti  CUIiiCapAw 


ooUlau 


.    (Or.  I 


■  (a».t*r-*'rt-*X 

ih*  ut  ordar  CompoaltH. 
AltaTis  (atU'rl-aJk  n.  Awtetjrof  upphln, 

not  parfocUr  tmupanat,  but  •boning  a 

atu-lll»  anilHUDCC  ta  tba  dlracUon  ollbe 

udi,  a  cat  nnnd. 
ArtHtadN  (u-t«r-r>-d«>,  n.  |>^  AtuDflTot 

■Mr-aibaa,  ordaT  Aatnldig.  pomMlng  loDr 

rowi  of  taotacolar  ttat  In  auh  nj,  all  th> 

othara  IutIu  doIj  two. 
AstMlM<M4«'rl-M).>i.     [Or.  uUr,  a  itw  1 

A  fflniii  of  BchlDodflrinata,  f araltr  A  ilerladie. 


JUMltetod  (u-U^  U4dX  a.  lg««*IWT&) 
Radlatad ;  pruenting  ^rvrt^iag  nj^  Ilka  a 
Btar;  mM,  urUrimted  lappbira, 

AitaiU,  Art«Tldui.(ai't«r-ld.  ai-Mrt-daD), 
».     ftama  ai  Atteridun. 

-   -     "«^*ftm-d6\n.|>J:   Tliaib     ■' 

Implaatcd  iplnsi  oi 

li  aipaitded  Into  arw^  uis  ummp'  ~>u  .« .« 
vhlUL  la  mariud  Willi  groovtm,  ndiatlns 
fTDm  tha  ooDln,  and  picrod  vllb  row*  cil 
hole^  whanca  lame  Lantacular  faat,  bj 
DiaaDi  of  whicb  tha  aalmalt  mora.  Hoat 
haTB-  ■    ■ 


Hon  of 


mm  eJtfht  lb  thirtj.  Tbif  haye  tb* 
rvproJitdug  tbaaa  arraa  If  hrokan 
1  an  enttra  arm,  with  a  imaU  por- 
la  body  attached  Is  It,  be  torn  oB. 
4  iniaa  perfect  anjinal  ta  formed.  Thalr 
moatli  ia  in  the  inrerioT  centre  of  the  rayt 
ii  not  pnrlded  wjth  teeU),  and  leada  bj  a 
ahort  ^iLet  Into  a  Laive  atomach,  from 
which  m  pair  of  lateral  tuiw*  an  prolonged 

maf  or  mar  not  be  preaent.     The;  lead 

^MHdlUM^t^d'l-au),  n.     A  member  of 

tba  AiterldK. 
AriaMsk  (aa-Uriak).  n.     [Or.  atUnikm.  a 

lltUa  Mar. from (uUr, attar.]    TbeDgureot 


Aitwiim  (at'tAr-Uni),  n.  COr.  aiteritmot,  a 
marking  with  i(ara,frDma«(A-,aitar.]  1.  A 
colloctloB  of  itan,  foimerir  uaed  for  cou' 
atellBllon,  but  now  apptoprtatAl  to  alAnlfr 
■njaraall  clnaterwhlcfa  It  la  either  deilnhla 
to  dlatlaonlali  tnm  Uie  teet  ol  Uia  Eoutd- 
latlon  in  which  It  Ilea,  or  which  la  not  a  put 
of  anj  pattlCQiar  conilsllatlon.— 1.  An  w- 
.^_.. _^   _.  (Sartl- 


3  Three  ailerliki  placed  thna  ' 
attention  toionia  paatage.— 4.  Toj 
ol  aatroLogr  whichiabaKdonljoTi 


a.—*.  Tliat branch 
lonlTontheflied 
»  coltiTBled  In  India  and  Arabia. 

AaUnta,  ArirallM  (aa-Ur-lt,  aa-E«r-l'l«cX 
n-    Same  aa  .^ffriCa. 

JUtam  (a-itARr%  adt.    [A  lor  at.  and  (Cint. 
I   In  or  at  or  toward  ue  hinder  part  ol  a 


it.rTi.-fo 
oofc  Bvuni.  vs  go  item  loremoai :  mid  ol  a 
ahlp  —  Tobt  OMttni  qf  tJu  rw^imina,  to  be 
behind  the  poaltlon  (iren  lor  a  Tewl  bf 
Iho  nefcoabis. 

Jkataitdd  (ai't«r4ldj,  n.  [Or.  uwr,  a  itar, 
and  tidat,  lonn.]  0»  of  the  amall  plaoatL 
atMnt  MO  In  nHraber,  between  Itas  oitilta  ol 
Man  and  Jiiptter,  mora  accmatelx  called 
piBHisiifa    t*»  Piunrtom. 

AaUnU  (aatte-old),  a.  Btar-Uke;  apecUl- 
eallT  beliiilglm  to  tha  AleiODarla,  or  aa- 
mwUpolrpei 

eh.  akiiDi      at.  Se.  loet;      i,  to;     |,  Jobi 
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(aa^UrmWa),  n. 

ji  Icymaria  (whlah  tee), 
Aitaroldkl  <u-l«r4ld'all,  a, 

a  atar.— t  Fartaininc  to  tna  aalan 

S.  Pertalnlna  to  the  itar-Oihea. 
AsteraldM  WlAr^d't^X  n.  pj.    A 

■ometiraea  naed  aa  the  egolvalent  of 

rder  tba  Ophlunildaa,  or  atarSabei 


dlaoifd  bodiea. 


A*Urol«pU  (a«-t«r-ol'»-pii},  n.  {Or.  atttr,  i 
Btar,  and  Jepu»  a  icale. )  A  genaa  ol  glnntii 
noold  tlahM,iiow  tauna  ooTf  la  afoMlTatati 
In  the  oM  red  aandalone  From  the  remaim 

■'-■  ■■     B  Dtbai  miut  ha" 

lencth  of  IS  or  a 


1,  InlenuU  Ilda<  al  brnltl  pli 

leeL  Tha  itractoie  ol  thla  oorlona  foa^ 
waa  •loeldatad  ta  Bngh  Miller  In  hia  work 
.Pootartntii/UaCreabir;  or,  CA<  AltamUfit 
ilf  Sfrvmntm.  The  ensraTlng  ahowa  one  of 
ilt  moat  characUtlallii  bonea.  the  h;otd 
plate,  with  it*  contral  atnnstbenlns  rfdie 
The  ilallale  marking!  from  which  the  genoi 
derliei  lie  name  •earn  to  haie  been  leatSoted 
to  the  damal  plate*  of  the  head. 

A*t«IOPbTlllte  «»-»''-»'''■-<■}.»'  A  mem. 
her  ol  the  genua  Aiterophiltitea. 

AaUnpll^tM(*a^r-e-ai-U"t«i),n.  (Or. 
Mtir,SBUr,*adpV<>^aleaf.l  Star-leaf, 
a  genna  of  toaail  planta,  ao  called  from  the 
ateUated  dlipoiltlon  of  the  leareaniand  the 
branchea  Ttier  abound  In  the  coal-meaaurel, 
—- ■  —  —"—id  to  be  the  folUce  ol  the 


A<t«Tt.t  t.L  and  i    Sea  AlTAHT. 
ArtHaiill,  ArtII«nT(aa.thi.nl'a,  tathe-niiA 

|Qr  EuUfluin.    Sea  AaTBEKicl    DabllltTi 

wast  of  •trengUt. 
IsUlbhIc  (aaUienIk),  a.    [Or.  a,  prlT.,  and 

itAewe,  Btrength.]   Weak;  characteitisdbr 

AltheBI)llI«]r  (as-then^t-o-iiX  n.  [Or.  a, 
P>1(. ,  (lAfTwt,  itreneth.  and  logot.  dlacoune.] 
The  doctrine  of  lUaeajca  connected  with 
debiUtJ. 

lithina  (aafma),  «.  [Or.  ojrftma,  ihort- 
drawn  breath.)  A  chronic  dliorder  of  re- 
•plration,  with  Intemiliaiau)  between  Ita 
atlacka  charactarlaed  bTdifflcullTofbraath- 
Ing  (which  1>  accompanied  by  a  nbeetlug 
Bound  and  feeling  ol  tl^tneia  about  the 
chett),  a  coDgh,  and  expectoration.  AiUima 
generallj'  atlacu  pecaona  adviuiced  in  jean, 
and  aeema,  in  Bome  Initance^  to  be  heredi- 
tarjr.  It  Boldom  proieg  laCal  eioept  ai  la- 
dudns  dropar,  couBumpEion.  ftc 

litliBAtlii,  AtttmikUMd  (aat-mit'lk. 
Mt-nunkal).  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  aathnta ; 
aa,  atthiMlw  Bjmptoma. — 1.  Affected  bj 
aethma:  a*,  an  aithmatit  pMleht 

IgtIiiaAtloCaat-mat'lkXn.  A  perion  troubled 
with  asthnUL 

AiUiiiuUaall7(aat-maflk-al-ll).adr    Inan 


J"'-  ' 


ie  given  1 
Lccrdeotal 


lalure  that  rajB  of  liffht  pi 


IsUpulStloli  t  (aatip'O.U'UHni 
ment:  concurrmeB.  -andn« 
wi  th  the  fututifafion  of  our  rev  " 
Bp.  Hall. 

aAi  (a-M«0.  a^i.  or  < 
Bctite:  not  uaed  attrfbntli 


[PraRxa, 


AftOinatai{a»-toni'a-ta),».|>I  Oneoflhelwo 


L,  Fr.  ton)      ng,  Biiv; 


with  regard  to  the  preaence  or  abaanee  of 
a  month,  ol  which  organ  the  Aatomata  are 
deatltuta.   Hie  group  cumprliea  two  claaaea, 

DdShliopodiL  SeaPROTOioa. 

'—  ■ — '-  '--'    a.    (See  ABto- 


KlOcaUv.t 


belonging  or  perlaluli 


...    _,  Protoioa  known  aa  Aatomata. 

Aitomoni  (aa'to-mi  ' 


Alton,!  Astonel 


i»tOnl«h"(ai".too'lih),  BL    , - 

FT.  ^toniwr.  toaatonlah,frDmaL.Lea 
formed  on  the  model  of  I.  oCtowrv,.    _. 
orattanlBh,lit  tomakethunder->tnick.tn 

Ekunder.  (Bee  TBUKDEx  )  Skeat,kower 
rejecte  this  etymology,  and  connecta  it  w] 
O.  nWaunm.  to  aiSiniah.  deriving  it  fn 


&  To  BtrUe  or  impnu  with  wonder,  mr^ 

aa.  l'  am  atlBniihri  (o  hear  that;  I  waa 
att<muhed  at  hla  Bize.  'Thou  haat  atia^ 
itlied  me  with  thy  high  terma'  Shak.— 
Syn.  To  amaie,  utound.  overwhelm,  inr- 

.utonlitaable  (a>-ton'lih-a-bI),  a.  Alton- 
lihins.     Dtklar.    (Kare.) 

AstanUbMUr  (aa-ton'lih.ed-U],  ade.     In  an 

ailonl^ed  nuDtier.     Bp.  Bali.    [Rare.) 

■-'-    -ihlnKlai-ton'lah.ingip.  ar^  -     "-' 


<i)t  Paaalon;  0] 
(d)  Onat  Burpr 


Sth.    Ainuament.   i 

AltOUy  (aatd-nl), 
■Aiionkd  it  one  of 
wordfl  dnrived  from 
which  had  two  coe: 


ir  pwaloDi  Gonalei- 


t  foo 


For  1 


abatK  and  obayr  o.   ..... 

bumy,  betran  and  bftrath,  ehagtiA  and  tkmt- 
Ht.'  W,  A.  IFr^AI.]  1.  To  aitonlah:  to 
terrify:  toconlouiid  'And  I  oifDmad  fell 
and  could  not  pray.'    firoumln;.    [Obaolete 


Art<niIld(aa-lonnd').e.l.  [A.  Baa.  oitHwUwi. 
to  ariODDd.  to  grieve,  with  which  the  parM- 
dplaa  ajf^ned.  attotind,  aeem  to  have  ba- 
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come  fated.]    To  astonith ;  to  itrike  dumb 
with  amazement 

These  thoof^hts  may  startle  well,  bat  not  asimtid 
The  virtuous  mind.  Mtitcn. 

ABtOond  t  (aa-toundO.  v.i  To  atrike  terror; 
to  be  a  cause  of  terror. 

The  Ughtnings  flash  a  larger  cunre,  and  more 
The  noise  mstoM$uU.  Tk»ms«n, 

AltOUluLt  jkfltown'd  t  (aa-toundO.  p.  and  a. 
Astonied;  aatoniabed;  confounded.  See 
Aston. 

The  elf  therewith  asttund 
Upstarted  l^htly.  Spenstr, 

AsUmndlng  (aa-toundlng),  p.  and  a.  Fitted 
or  calculated  to  aatound ;  causing  terror ; 
astonishing. 

The  third  is  your  soldier's  face,  a  menacing  and 
astoMHding  face.  B.  yotu*n. 

Astoundment  (aa-tonnd'ment),  n.  Amaze- 
ment   Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Astraddle  (a-stradnx  adv,  (Prefix  a,  on,  and 
straddle.  See  Straddlk.]  With  one  leg 
on  either  side;  aatride ;  as,  to  sit  astraddle. 

AstnBft,  Aftrea  (as-tr6'aX  n.  [Or.  Aetraia, 
the  goddess  of  iustlce,  from  aetir,  a  star; 
lit  the  star-bright  maiden.  During  the 
golden  age  Astnea  dwelt  on  earth,  but  on 
that  age  passing  away  she  withdrew  from 
the  socie^  of  men  and  was  placed  among 
the  stars.]  1.  A  name  someumes  given  to 
the  sign  Virgo.— 2.  Oue  of  the  small  planets 
or  aateroids  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter,  discovered  by  Encke,  a  Prussian 
aatronomer,  December  8, 1846.  It  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  151110  solar  days,  and 
is  about  2^  times  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun.— S.  A  genus  of  fixed  coral- 
forming  zoophytes,  family  Astneidi^  class 
Actinozoa,  comprising  numerous  roecies 
which  form  important  constituents  of  coral 
reefs. 

Aftraldn(a8-tr6'i-d6).n.pl.  The  star-corals, 
a  family  of  the  radiated  polyps  ( ActinozoaX 
so  called  from  the  star-like  arrangement  of 
their  tentacles,  bv  the  calcareous  secretions 
In  whose  body  walls  the  coral  reefs  are  mainly 
formed.  The  Astnea,  or  star-coral.  Is  a 
familiar  example.    See  Astksa. 

Astncal  (as'tra-galX  n.  [Or.  astragalos,  a 
huckle-bone,  a  moulding  on  a  pillar.]  1.  In 
arcA  a  small  semicircular  moulding,  with 
a  fillet  beneath  it,  which  surrounds  a  column 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  separating  the  shaft 
from  the  capital  It  is  often  cut  into  beads 
or  berries,  and  is  used  in  ornamented  en- 
tablatures to  separate  the  several  faces  of 
the  architrava  —  2.  In  gunnery,  a  round 
moulding  on  cannon  near  the  month.— S.  In 
earp.  one  of  the  rabbeted  bars  which  hold 
the  panes  of  a  window.  —  4.  In  anat  the 
huckle,  ankle,  or  sling  bone;  the  upper  bone 
of  the  foot  supporting  the  tibia. 

Astragalar  (as-trag'al-^r).  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  aatraffalus. 

Aftnguoznanoy  (aa-trag'al-^man-siX  n. 
(Or.  attragaloe,  the  ankle-bone,  also  a  die, 
and  manteia,  divination.]  Divination  by 
means  of  bones  or  dice. 

AitragalusCas-trag'al-usXn.  (Or.  aetraaaloe, 
the  ankle-bone,  auo  a  leguminous  plant] 
L  In  anat.  same  aa  Astramil,  4.  —2.  A  large 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  L^uminos»,  con- 
taining more  than  600  species,  found  every- 
where except  in  Australia  and  South  Africa; 
the  milk- vetches.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  often 
strong  spines.  Three  species  are  found  in 
Britain,  the  most  common  being  the  liquorice 
vetch  (A.  glyc}fphjfUu$\  which  has  a  sweet 
root  Oum-tragacanth  is  obtained  from  A. 
gumm^fer  and  other  spiny  species  which 
grow  in  Syria  and  other  countries  of  Western 
Aria.  Some  species  are  to  be  found  in  gardens. 

JUttnl  (as'tral).  a.  (L.  astralis,  from  attrumt 
Or.  aetron,  attir,  a  star.]  Belonging  to  the 
stars;  starry. 

Some  mstrai  fonns  I  must  invoke  by  pray'r 
Framed  of  aU  purest  atoms  of  the  ur.      Drydem, 

—  Aetral  ipirite,  spirite  believed,  in  the 
middle  agea.  to  people  the  heavenly  bodies 
or  the  aerial  regions.  They  were  variously 
conceived  aa  fallen  angels,  souls  of  departed 
men.  or  spirite  originating  in  fire,  and  hover- 
ing between  heaven,  and  earth,  and  heU.  By 
the  demonologiste  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  were  resnutied  as  occupying  the  first 
rank  among  the  evil  or  demoniacal  spirits.— 
AttnU  lamp,  a  lamp  whose  light  is  placed 
under  a  concave  glass,  and  so  constructed  aa 
to  tiirow  a  strong  and  uninterrupted  light  on 
the  toble  below. 

AltvanUa  (as-tran'thi-aX  n.  (Or.  aetSr,  a 
star,  from  ihe  star-like  umbels.]    A  genus 


of  umbelliferous  plante,  nativea  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  remarkable  for  the  large 
white  or  rose-coloured  leaf-like  involucres. 
One  species  {A.  major)  is  naturalized  in  the 
woods  of  the  middle  of  England. 
A8traiMMl(as-trap6'aX n.  (Or. attrapi, light- 
ning, j  A  genua  ox  plante  from  Madagascar, 
nat  order  Sterculiace*.  The  species  are 
small  trees,  with  cordate,  lobed  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  larse  stipules,  and  umbels  of 
large  coloured  flowers  inclosed  in  a  leafy 
involucre.  A.  Walliehii  is  cultivated,  and 
flowers  readily  in  our  gardens,  and  may  be 
considered,  says  Paxton,  one  of  the  flinest 

{>lanto  that  ever  were  iintroduced.  When 
oaded  with  ite  magnificent  flowers  nothing 
can  exceed  ite  grandeur. 

Afltraught  t  (as-tmtO,  in  and  a.  [L.  a,  abt» 
from,  and  trdho,  tractum,  to  draw.]  Dis- 
tracted; distraught;  ashast    Oolding. 

ABtrauBget  (as-tmnJO,  v.L  To  estrange. 
ddalL 

Astray  (a-str&O.  ^v.  (Prefix  a,  and  itray. 
See  Stray.  ]  Out  of  the  right  way  or  proper 
place,  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense. 

Thou  Shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  ass  go 
tutray,  and  hide  thyself  m>m  them.    Deut.  udi.  i. 

Astro  tCas'trXn.    [Fr.]    A  star. 
Astroa,  n.    See  Astrjba. 
Astrean  (as-tr6'anX  a.    VL  astrum,  a  star.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  stars.    (Bare.  ] 

Erery  star  in  heaven  is  colonised  and  replenished 
with  ostrtttH  inhabitants.  HwwtU. 

Astreated  (as'tr6-it-edX  j>.  and  a.  Orna- 
mented with  star-like  oroamente. 

Astrela1ire,t  n.    Astrolabe.    Chaucer. 

AstrlOt  (aa-trikt'X  v.t  [L.  a»tring<i,  at- 
triatum,  to  draw  dose.  See  Astrihoi.] 
l.t  To  bind  fast;  to  confine.  Ha4<.— 2.  In 
SwiU  law,  to  limit  See  Astriotion.— 8.  To 
constrict;  to  contract  'The  solid  parte 
were  to  be  relaxed  or  a«fri0ted.'  Arbutknot. 
4  To  constrain.    [Bare.] 

The  mind  is  mstrictrd  to  think  In  certain  forms. 

S^  IT.  NamUt0m. 

Astrlot  t  (as-triktO.  a.  Brought  into  small 
compass;  compendious;  concise. 

AstrlOtion  (as-trik'shon),  n.  1. 1  Bestriction. 
Milton,— 2.  In  med.  (a)  the  act  of  binding 
close  or  compressing  with  ligatures,  (fr)  A 
contraction  of  parte  by  applications;  the 
stopping  of  hemorrhages,  (e)  Constipation. 
S.  In  Seott  law,  the  obugaUon  imposea  by  the 
servitude  of  thirlage,  by  which  certain  lands 
are  astricted  to  a  particular  mill,  and  the 
possessors  obliged  to  grind  their  grain  there. 
See  Thirlaqk. 

AstrlctlYe  (as-trikt'ivX  a.  Binding;  com- 
pressing: styptic. 

Beinf;  sodden,  it  is  astrietHH,  and  wiO  strengdien  a 
weak  ktomach.  Htltmnd. 

Astrlctoryt  (as-trik'to-riX  a.  Astringent; 
binding;  apt  to  bind. 

Astride  (s-strldO.  adv.  [Prefix  a.  on,  and 
stride  (wnich  seeX]  With  one  leg  on  each 
side:  with  the  legs  wide  aiMui.  'Placed 
astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade.'  Sir 
W.  Scott 

AstrlfiBroilS  t  (as-trif dr-usX  a.  [L.  astr\fer 
— a«erum,  a  star,  and /ero,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
or  containing  stars.    Bailey. 

Astrlgtrous  t  (as-triJ'to-usX  a.  (L.  astriaer 
— iuCruiit,  a  star,  and  i^ero,  to  carry.]  Bearing 
stars. 

Astrlnge(as-trinf  X  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  astringed; 
ppr.  astnnging.  [L.  <utring<y—ad,  to.  and 
«(rMijro.  to  bina  fast,  to  strain.  SeeSiRAlK.] 
1.  To  compress;  to  bind  together;  to  con- 
tract by  pressing  the  parte  tether.  [Bare.] 

Which  contraction  .  .  .  msiringHk  the  moisture  of 
the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the  eyes. 

Bmc»h. 

8.t  Fig.  to  oblige ;  to  constrain;  to  bind  by 
obligation. 

Astainge  (as-trlnfX  v.i  To  become  solid; 
to  congeal    Hollaihd. 

AstrlngenQF  (as-trin'jen-siX  n.  The  qualify 
of  being  astringent ;  that  quality  in  medi- 
cines by  which  they  cause  contraction  of 
soft  or  relaxed  parte  of  the  body;  as,  the  a§- 
tringertey  of  acids  or  bitters. 

Astnngent  (as-trin'JentX  «.  Binding; 
contracting:  strengthening:  opposed  to 
kucative.  '  A  strengthening  and  astrit^fent 
diet'    ArhutknoL 

Astringent  (as-trin'JentX  n.  A  medicine 
which  contracte  the  organic  textures  and 
canals  of  the  body,  condensinff  the  soft 
solids,  and  thereby  checking  or  uminishing 
excessive  dischargee.  The  chief  astriivcnto 
are  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  lime-water, 
chalk,  saite  of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  silver; 
and  among  vegetablea  catechu,  kino,  oak- 


bark,  and  galls.    VegeUble  astringente  owe 
their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of  tannin. 

Astringently  (as-trin'Jent-liX  adv.  In  an 
astringent  maimer. 

Astrlnger  t  (as-trin'iftrX  n.  [O.Fr.  austour, 
Fr.au^our.agoahawk.]  Afalooner.  Written 
also  Ostringer. 

Astrite  (a/tritX  n.  [Or.  astir,  a  star]  A 
radiated  or  star-like  fossil,  as  one  of  the 
detached  articulations  of  fossil  encrinites; 
star-stone.    See  Bmorisits. 

Astroearyiim(as-trO-k&'ri-umXn.  [Or. 
Mtnm,  a  star,  and  iMiryon,  a  nut]  A  genus 
of  palms  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  from  10  to  40  feet  in  heij^t,  with 
beautiful  pinnated  leaves.  The  steins  are 
covered  over  with  stiif  and  sharp  spines 
often  1  foot  in  length.  The  seed  is  inclosed 
in  a  hard  stony  nut,  and  that  is  enveloped 
by  a  fleshy  flbrous  pericarp.  The  cattle  of 
the  Upper  Amazons  feed  on  the  fleshv  peri- 
carp of  A.  Murumunn.  The  wood  of  A.  Ayri 
is  much  used  for  bows  and  similar  purposes; 
and  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  Tucuma 
are  used  for  fishing-nets. 

Astrofel,t  Asto^llt  (as'trd-felX  n.  (L. 
astrum,  a  stai^  and/ft.  gall.]  A  species  of 
bitter  herb,  probably  the  same  as  aater  or 
star-wort    written  also  AstropheU. 

Vij  little  flock  whom  erst  I  tored  so  well. 
And  wont  to  feed  on  finest  grasse  that  Riew, 
Feed  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  m*ir«ph«U.  Spemtr. 

Astrognosy  (as-trog'nd-siX  n.  Knowledge 
of  the  stars  in  respect  to  their  names,  mag- 
nitudes, situationa.  and  the  like. 

Astrograpliy  (as-troo'ra-fi).  n.  [Or.  agtJtr 
or  aMvron,  a  star,  and  grawid,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of,  or  the  an  of  describing  or 
delineating,  the  stars. 

Astrold(artroidXn.  In  Aer.  a  star  consisting 
of  six  pointe  or  more,  in  distinction  from  a 
mullet,  consisting  only  of  fiva 

AstroltCas'troitX  n.  Star-stona  SeeASTRiTX. 

Astrolabe  (as'trd-UbX  n.  (Or.  astir,  a  star, 
and  lambani,  labd,  to  take.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment formerly  used  for  taking  the  altitude 


Sir  Frands  Drake's  Astrolabe.— Royal  Naval  CoIL 

of  the  sun  or  stars  at  sea,  now  superseded  by 
Hadlev's  quadrant  and  sextant —2.  A  stereo- 

StLTphic  projection  of  Uie  sphere,  either  upon 
e  plane  of  the  equator,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  world,  or  upon 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being  in 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  equinoctial 
and  the  horizon.— 8. t  The  same  as  the 
modem  armillary  sphere.  Called  .^ftroto^ 
by  Chancer. 

Astrolatry  (as-trol'a-triX  n.  [Or.  astir,  a 
star,  and  latreia,  worship.]  The  worship  of 
the  stars. 

AstnflitliolonrCas'trd-li-thoro-fiXn.  [Or. 
astir,  a  star.  (ttAo«,  a  stone,  and  logos,  dla- 
oourse.]    The  science  of  aerolites.    Dana. 

Astrologer  (as-troro-j«rX  n.  (L.  astrologut 
—Or.  <utron,  a  star,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
L  One  who  professes  to  foretell  future 
evente  by  the  position  and  appearance  of  the 
stars.  '  Astrologers  that  future  fates  fore- 
show. '    Pope.  —2.  t  An  astronomer. 

A  worthy  astrtttgtr,  by  perspectiTe  glasses, 
hath  found  in  the  stars  many  things  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Sir  IV.  RmUifh. 

The  astr*Ug«r  to  he  that  knoweth  the  course  and 
motion  of  the  heavens  and  teacheth  the  same.  H9«per. 

AstrolOflan  (as-trft-ld'Ji-anX  n.     Same  as 

Astrtioger. 
Astrologlo,  Astrological  (as.tr6-loj'ik, 

as-tr6-loJ'ik-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  astrolonr; 

professing  or  practisins  astrology.     'Ko 

astnAogic  wizard.'    Dryden. 
AstrolO^caJly  (as-tr6-lof  ik-al-UX  ode.    In 

an  astrolo^cal  manner ;  in  the  manner  of 

astrology. 


Fite.  fftr,  fat,  till;       mh,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not  move;       tabe.  tub,  bvU;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     y.  Sc.  fry. 


AMralOglM  <u-taro-Jti),  V.L    To  pnctln 

■nroiocr' 

Aitrola(ar(u-tnirti-llXn.  [Or.MtmLkiUr, 
ud  lagm,  ntkHUl  dUnantiB,  reuon,  thamr, 
kIom*.)  tft  tb*  KiuM  or  doctrloa  of  tM 
Hub.  and  fomMrlronaiiiedwoqnlnlBit 
10  uuononj.  baC  iioirnMrieUd  tn  mMDlnf 
to  Iha  paoadt^^dflnoe  which  pntoidi  to 
nulilc  man  to  Jodfo  of  Uw  eltact* . 
tDcaaat  the  heiTeBlj  bodleaon  humu  MM 
nthar  mundue  alTaln.  and  toIorataU  bton 

— Xotujvt  attrtiom,  that  branch  (HaibY>loflT 
vblch  pRit«aa«d  to  predict  natural  aSsiita. 
aichani«Bof  tba  veuher,  wlnd^  itomi^  Ac 
—JudiciialaMnitqrv.thM  branch  ah  Id)  prs- 
tcndnl  loforateU  moral  aTeoh^  luch  ai  han 
>  dtfMDdsnca  on  tho  tiM-wUl  and  tttoej  of 
man.  aa  It  Uw7  ware  producod  or  dlreciod  br 
0\t  Kan  AMroloo  waa  tomMrlji  Id  ctaat 
repqto^  aa  men  IffnorantLj  Bappoaed  tho  hea- 
Tenl7  bodice  to  haie  a  nillni  Influooce  arer 
U»  phriica]  and  moral  world;  tbui  ons'i 

under  which  be  wai  bom.  u  tatttmint  from 
Saturn, jatiaitraiaJtipiUr,  mtnurialltoia 
Mtrtiay ,  Ac :  and  (he  rlrtuea  otherba.Benu, 
and  nulolDea  wen  lappoaed  to  be  diM  M 
their  nilbig  plaael*. 
■^ •-lT(M'lr»-ni«t*<ir-ol"o-li). 


.   tOr.t_. 

uaot.  dlaconraa.  I  Tbe  att  of  toretelllna  tbe 
1 .  .._  _. ^_^  Q^  appear- 


latt«MOpe(H^TMUp),  n.    (Or. 


and  Itaoh 


lllht  at  Uh  atati:  tpeclllcallr,  an  Initni' 
ment  inirented  bj  HIr  John  Herachel  for 
catlmaUng  Ibe  brlghtnew  ol  the  Ried  itan. 
Tbo  objMt  ol  the  initmment  ia  lo  bring 
an  Imaie  of  Jnpllar.  the  moon,  or  aome 
other  object  ol  recoanlud  farlsblneei  into 
direct  compaiiBB  wfth  a  i(bt.  bo  that  atar 
and  Inuca  are  aem  In  tbe  nuna  dlisctkiD. 
By  adJiutlBg  the  diatance  of  tbe  Image  to 
that  1(  apHon  equal  in  brl^lneaa  (o  tbe 
liar,  end  \tj  maaaurlni  thia  dlaCMMt,  the 
Inatre  at  the  iter  ii  rndilr  delendoeil 
Aitramatry  (aa-trom'el-ri),  n.  Tbe  art  of 
determlnins  bf  meaaunment  the  rektlre 
dUtsncee  and  Diagnltudei  of  Uie  Man, 

la  Toned  in  BHronoDir;  one  who  baa  a  know- 
ledge of  the  lawi  Dl  Uw  heavenlir  bodlea,  or 
the  prlnclplee  bT  which  their  motloni  an 
retnlated.  with  Uialr  Terloiu  phenomena.-- 
ata*"  roMmm 

AatoOSamlABI(aa-tra-na'ml-aa\ji.  An 
KuL-     wLtUft. 

Agtnnomle,  iftranaailaal  (ai-  trA-nomik, 
ai-trt-non'ui-alX  o.  Fartalnlnc  to  aatron- 
omf- — Jetroiumieal  eloe^  a  clock  refulatfld 
la  keep  liibrMl,  not  nwan  time.  — ^i(ro- 
■Miiul  (^Hi.ttae  alnii  of  tha  vkUw. -^Mro- 
nonuenJ  ynr     See  IIAB. 

ABtronomlcaUr  (ai-trfi-nom'lk-al-UX  adr. 

dplee  of  aitiDnomr. 
AsirmOBllMmt  (aa-trO-nomlk-on),  n.     A 
tnaUie  on  the  ttan^  _ 

aatronoRij,     'Thej  oatroJwmiiwd  In  carea.* 

Anranour  (aa-tran'o-ml),  M.  (Or.  otCreii. 
a  itar,  aod  nonui.  a  law  or  rale.)    1.  The 

—  Oied  Itan.  idaneta.  Mtellitea,  an 


Ogima.  perlodi  ol  nTolution,  and  other 
phmomviw  of  tbe  bearnl*  bodlea.  i>  called 
detcriplitt  attrtnomjt;  that  part  wblcb 
tencbea  bow  to  abaem  the  nuitioo^  llguree. 
partodieal  raTolatkna,  dlitaoeaa.  Ac.  ol 
the  bsanolr  bodlea.  and  how  (o  uae  the 
nueaaarj  laitniiDenEa.  li  called  pwndleal 
aiffwiionig ;  and  that  part  which  ekplaina 
Ibe  eaiUM  ol  Ihrlr  moUoDi.  and  demon- 

t*  Aatnk«7. 

AltroVlUtocnvIV  (ai'lrO^fft^toc-ra-B),  n. 
[Qr.  Ajfrofi.  a  itar.  and  K.  pkaltfrapSp.  J  la 
ytofty.  a  term  npnaainc  the  application 
al  phatognpbT  to  the  deuneatlon  of  loUr 
apoU.   the  moon'i  Hoc,  the  planele.  and 

eh.  ikain:     ih.  Bo.  laa*i      g,  fo;      J,  Mi 


TheolOD  founded  on  the  abeerraUon  ol  a 
eleatiarbodlea 


A>trTit(a->trDl'). a.   [SeeSTKUT,]  Btnittlng; 

pompouL     -InOalod  and  <uIrM  with  Hll- 

conceit'    Covptr.    [Kan.] 
AKnoUnulr  (a-ito'ihua-li),  mH.     [Bated  on 

Ft.  uEuimux,  aatula.     See  ACTtmE-J    Al- 

eut«Ir. 


Artimt  (a^tnnli.L    To  (tan. 

Hti  mnk  iitoidKl  liir.  JnHrtUJi. 

lltnr  (aa'Wrl,  n.  [Fr.  auUur.  It  naton. 
the  goahawlc.)  A  geouaol  bawka,  laclndlDg 
thp  mdhAwk  (Atittr  patHjnbarivt\ 

iheAitnriaB,a'diitilctafnorthim 


AltuTiUl  (ai-td'rl-ai 
inhabltanl  ol  Attarla. 
Atlat*  (ai-tat-), 


,),  fi.    A  native 


.  emit,  labttelr. 

metntlngtnrn^ conning^ lagaclDua.  'That 

rluJe  little  lad;  of  Cunon  Street.'    Tluu*- 

" —  "bnwd,  keon,  oaglB-<T*d,  pene- 

Llng.  aagaclana,  iubtle,  wllj. 

cmn,  anuin.  clenr.  wide-awake 

Aitntolr  (aa-tDt'li),  uft.     In  an  aatulo 

nunner;  ■hnwdlj':  aharpljr:  cunningly. 


:a-itl1ar).  a.     [Or.  a,  prli.,  , 
column.  ]     Tn   orcA.    having 


Jjrtjliini  (a-itU'oD),  n.  In  mining,  a  iioall 
ward  or  itoppage  in  an  adit  or  mine  to 
pnveni  the  nee  paatage  of  water,  made 
by  damming  up      iTeale. 

Afnilllw  (a-iua'dtr),  oile,  (Fnfli  a,  and 
■under,-  A.  Bai.  enauiidnin.  g«s  SPHblH.] 
L  In  a  lundered  or  dlrldod  Mate ;  apart ; 
Into  parta ;  aeparalely. 


Annul  (aa-wUX  n.     The  B*tlTe'^3li!"toi 
"--    -'-ith-bear  (ITnu   labiatuiy  of   (hi 


It  o 


preaaed  by  hunger.  Ite  oanal  diet 
oonautlog  ol  root*.  Seea'-neiCa.  gruba. 
maila,  ante,  ftc.  Ita  Aeih  la  In  much 
laTonr  ai  an  article  al  food,  and  ite  lat 
la  highly  Talued  for  the  lubrication  ol  the 
'-"  — ■  work  In  gnn-locka.     When 

It  ti  eaaUy  (anwd.  and  can 
rfonn  manj  cuJloua  brtcka 


e^tured  jt 


Anweva,'  «.(  {A,  Sax.  aim/an.  la  ttun 
or  utoDlih.  from  m^aii,  tu  Bleep.)  To 
itupetf.  ai  by  tenvr.     '  Aitooled  and  at- 

AlW00n,t  Aiwonn*,)  adt.  in  a  awoon. 
'  fell  to  (he  ground  a#t«oan,'    ffoifier, 

A«n<t(a-Bll^».     Anaaylum. 

AajlViiL  (a^iom).  n.  [L.  owlum.  from  Or 
ojiflon,  a  place  of  refuge,  aanctuary — a.pTit  , 
■ndwiad.  loatrlp.plunder.]  l.Aaanctuary 
or  plaoe  of  retnge,  when  crlmlnala  and 
debton  theltere<'  — ' —  • ' ~ 


lecillcallT— K  A 
tinlalning,  and 


under  certain  bodlty  delecla  or  mental  mala- 
diet;  ai,  an  aiirluin  for  the  blind,  (or  (he 
deaf  and  dumb,  tor  the  Ineane.  dtc.  :  aome- 
tlmei  alao  a  refuge  tor  the  onlortunatei  *•. 
a  magdalen  aayJum. 

Aiynuantnilt  t' 


;a-i1m'met-nl).  a.    Incom- 


Cuditt 


ItrtOtl  (a^lm-mefrlk-al),  a 


[A 


symmetry. 

11  InmolA.  DOthaTjnccommeninnbaity: 

incommenturable.  — S.  Inhaimonloni ;  not 
reconcilable.    BoyU.    IBare)  ^ 

AiyilimBtnr  (a-alm'met-rl):  n.    10 

and  rjpnmftria,  Bymmetry.)     1. 
of  aymmetiy  or  pnportiou  betweei 


net-ruaX  a.     Same 


E I  The  want  of  a  common  meuon  between 
twoquantltieB^lnconinKnurabillty.  Bama. 

AgniiptOte(ai1m.|«l},H.  [Or.  uymiXUH, 
notbilllDg  (ogether~a.  prit., lyn.  with,  and 
ftpU,  to  rain  not  meeClng  or  oolncidingl 
Ih  TKMA.  a  line  which  approachea  nearer 
and  neanr  to  aome  curve,  but  though  infl- 
nilelT  extended  would  never  meet  it,  Thia 
may  be  conceived  a>  a  tangent  to  a  corre  at 
an  InBnlEa  dlitance. 

Agviliptot«  Ua'im-tJSt),  a     In  malt,  gndn- 

never  LOUTerglng.     Bee  the  noim. 
layntptoUe.  A^mptoUoal  (aa-lm-totlk, 
ai-im-tol'ik-al),  a.     Belonging  to  or  haiini; 
the  character  ol  an  aiymptote.— ^eimtfUiKf- 

approach  when  eitanded.  but  never  meet 
Al7mptatlokl]7(ai.|ni-tot'lk-al-ll).ade.  In 
■n  aiynptotlc  manner:  In  a  manner  lo  $i 
gradually  to  approach  though  never  meet- 

AlTBartM*  (a-Bia1tr-t«t),  a.  [Or.  oiynai^ 
tOat.  diKonnectBd,  from  a,  not,  and  lyniir- 
fad.  to  hang  up  with,  to  join  togethcr-ivn, 
■rlth.andoiiod,  toraaunto.)  Diiconuecled: 
not  flttcd  or  adJuaUd.  — .litymrlrU  jen- 
tfTUH.  Iboie  whoH  memben  an  not  united 
by  connnctive  particlei;  aa.  '  I  came,  I  aaw. 
Iconqnered.'  Smnffe. — .^«irnartet0  verw.  a 

£rom  each  other  In  rhythm,  at  wlien  the  one 

conilattnfdactylBandtlieotheraf  iambnaei. 
AirndeUo  (aa-ln-deCik),  a.    Pertaining  lo 

or  characterlnd  by  the  uae  ol  aiyndeton. 
AgyndCtOII  (a-ain'Je-lon),  n.     (Or.  o,  prlv  . 

and  t^ndei,  to  bind  tooether.)     In  rAet.  a 
h  by  which  conotctlvei  arc 


omitted;  aa,  twni,  euf^  n 


«  (at).  IBM  [A.  Hai.  «[.  Goth.  O.Sal.  or, 
IceL  al,  aA.  Dan.  ad,  O.H.O.  at:  allied  to  L. 
ad,  to.  Skr.  ailA<.  npon.  '  Loit  In  modem 
Oeman.  and  nn  in  Bwediah  and  Daniih:  in 
more  frMuent  nae  In  Engllih  than  any  other 
kindnd  langnage.  Icelandic  only  excepted.' 
Ffg/iuHfi.)    IngeneralaldeaotcBlheraU- 


,  Pr.  (ok;      ng,  ahig- 


BWDHi;  (i)ol  diiictim  laaait£t:  to  botb 

anij.    1.  Co<DddEDceorcoii^ltjr;J>}in 

a(Iangth;aton<»:at  UisioineUiM.  (i)/>i 
<p(K«;u,  a< bonier  a' cbiuvh:alHU;detau]d. 
(0)  /rt  DCtfbjutton  or  condition;  ■■,  tU  vork; 

WAT.  (itjIadtgteeoT  wndUion;  u,ae  best; 
at  the  wont;  at  [enl;  at  all:  >»  »■•  Ult  alilFt: 
at  bt>  tiCmD4t  Mcd.  (<)  la  ifeel,  u  colncl- 
dmt  with  tlis  lanw;  u,  at  Ih«  word:  ai  tbs 
tight  (/)  /n  motion,  u  ailiElng  between 
twoobjecta:  u,mUih>llbealyourcaminuid', 
ha  detgrrei  well  nr  roar  bandi:  al  my  onL 
I'a)InHlw-u,atmBhlllliigiiheul-a  Dlno- 
llon  townrdi,  lit.  ar/^.;«i.  Bra  al  the  target^ 
look  at  hLin  -,  up,  Oiuidi,  ud  at  'em :  what 
WDDid  he  be  at:  ibeKtbgrcsp  at  him.—Ji 
laM.JII«vlA.    JtlajtlmpUeadlfficulUet 


ID  delay:  m.  I  brougbt  bli 
toil;  wa  reached  the  top  c 
InlnicDt  bj  bBTlng  hid  Co 
object  thin  we  eipeclai 
meatloA.  Atlmt/thitaplUaloni 


mj  toUi  an  rewarded:  at  Unglh  my  wluefi 
aT«  retUiad:  at  Unath  my  ■utfarugi  bare 
i»ma  tr.  an  end.— Zt  lar^  1>  an  adTerblal 
phrua,  and  meani  (I)  gaoeralljr  ai  a  whole: 
aa,  the  couotrr  tit  urge  mnit  be  coniulled: 
<«  at  Ubertr:  unconflnod;  aa.  tba  cnlpTlt  1> 

At«SS(at'a-b«l).n.  [Sp,.(roinAr  atioHthe 

bT  the  Moohl 

At«Mnlt«(a-Uk'»-mIt),n.  {tjornAlarajim. 
aprovlnuofCbltl,  where  It  waiflnt  found.] 
A  natlTB  mnilale  of  copper,  coiuJatlna  of  a 
oomblnatloD  of  the  protoilde  and  cbloilde  of 
copper.  It  occun  abundantlr  In  aome  pari* 
of  South  America,  a*  at  ACacama,  whence  It 


eipoited  to  EoglaocL     1 


Same  u  AVag«* 


■ad  Sceptia  lo  denote  >  treedom  from  the 
«motiana  which  proceed  from  vanl^  and  leli- 
GOnoait  'TI>»lraEaniziaandfr«edomrron 
paaalanale  dlaturbancea.'    QiaatOU. 

A-MlUt,  A-teouU  [a-t||DC',  a-(»nt'd> 
[A.  and  UuiU  (which  tt:\]  jfaui.  blgb 
nr  tall;  Ht  on  end:  commonlr  applied  to 
(be  matte  ol  a  tbip.  —Ali  a-tauni,  or  oU  o- 
(aunlo,  denotst that  ateuel  la  fall]' rined, 
with  all  ber  upper  matte  and  jardi  alofi 

■— ■--   ■    n.    id    —  - 


«■.) 


>  o(  oOipi 


(clert  acquired  by  eroaalng  or  othenrlae 
■t  ■  remote  period.  See  Hbupitt.— a.  Id 
twl.  the  recurrence  ol  any  peculiarity  or 

AUXlk  (a-taki'l-a).  n.     Same  aa  A  lozp. 

AtKZlo  (a-talB'Lk).  a.  IrrcKUlar;  dlaorderly; 
chaiacterixed  by  Irregularity :  more  eape- 
ciaUy  oaed  In  mBdlclnB  -Alaicic  frttr.  a 


SpeclflcaHy — 1.  Tq  ned.  Irregularity  In 


functloni  of  the  body  or  la  the  crltli  lad 

A^nrBmBat  (at^hiT'ment).  n.    Achlere- 
meiit(wliicbaee>    [Frvqnently  inelled  thui 
iHannga,  eape- 
pertDp  aa  dli- 


playad  at  Ua  1 
heraldic  lansoai 


lansaageoior 

ated  Into  BatdmunL] 
AtclllaoU(atch]4on),n.  \Tioai AMnton,! 
Engllthman.  maaler  of  the  Bcottltb  mint 


Jamca  VL,  of  the  value  of  eight  pennlei 
Scote.  ortwo-thlrde  oli-  "--"-■-  — - — 
Ate(»t>     - 

A«i*'ta),T 


I  an  Engllih  pmiuy. 
, (»t>     The  pret«1t  of  m((whlch  tee). 

:  {t'tiY  n.    (Or.  aU.  mlachlef ,  a  penonia 

cation  of  evil,  mluhlcl,  or  malice  1     Ii 


Hlaaditrlfe.'    Shak. 


'  Aa  J  U,  itliTlng  hi 


Ateclimc(t-leli'iilli).n.  (Or. a* 
ttfcAn^.art.]  A  penwn  unacqualnt 
eepeclally  with  Ita  tecbaology. 


Atelier  (at.M-k).  ».  |Fr..  a  woAihop.]  A 
woikihop :  applied,  when  uted  In  ^gUah 
literature,  tpeclflciJly  to  Ibe  workroom  of 
■culptonandpalntan.  Alto  called  a  Studio. 

AteUu,  Atelluw  (a-tcllan.  a-telllm),  a 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Atdla,  a  town  of 
ancient  Italy,  In  Campuda;  pertilalng  to 
or  reeemblliig  In  cbancter  certilD  dramatic 
ple«i{called/ataite.^Eeaan^origtnatlng 
there,  and  acted  among  the  andent  Bomana 
raeeeitract.)  'tlielr. . .  A(«ilonw«yofwlf 


;t5^'=i^^ 

AtellU  I  (a-tellaa).  n 


A  dramatic  repn- 


Interrupted,  aa  daring  a  zvcltalJTe  toaaltthe 
action  and  pataloD  of  the  toena, 
Atni(lliu(a-t4t'kaa)  H.   [Or  a,  wttbont.  and 


u  to  Iia*«  bean  the  mend  beetle 


ATSKHJnnt 

flgured  on  Egyptian  momUDentt,  omamenti, 
and  amulett.  It  it  characteriud  by  long 
bind-feet,  BUfonn  tanl,  ind  tlender  tibia. 

AtlulUIltnu(a-thal'a-muila.  tOr.a,prlT.. 
and  Aaiamot,  a  marriage- bed.]  In  bet.  not 
fumlahed  with  ihleldi  orbedifor  the  aporei, 
at  the  thaUnt  of  certain  Ilcheu 

AUuIlA  (a-tbi-U-a).  n.  lOr.  aUoUt,  with- 
ered, from  the  deraatatlon  prodnccd  by  lit 
larne]    The  geoericname  of  the  tumlp-lb 

SA.  etntifaiia),  a  bymeiiopterouB  laiect, 
imllyTeDtbredinlda!,ortaw-fllet(ionained 
from  the  character  of  the  oilpoaltorX 
whote  larvje  occatlonally  devaattte  our 
turnip  fltlda.  The  parent  Inaect  appean 
about  the  end  of  Uay,  and  depoillt  Ua 
en  In  the  tubetance  of  the  leaf,  and  in 
alont  til  daya  the  larrB  are  hatched. 
Thete  are  twenty. two  footed,  and  from 
their  greenlth'bUck  colour  are  known  a< 
mggtr  eaterpiUan.  In  a  few  daya  mote 
a  whole  field  la  laid  watte  by  their  eating 
the  Boft  tIaaUB  of  the  leaf,  leaving  only 
ikeletont  and  italka 

ItliaJIMlWl  (atb-a-nk'tl-an),  a.  Pertaining 
lo  Auianaiim,  blabop  of  Alecaudrli,  Intlie 
foorthcentury.— .irAananan  «VAf,acreed. 
CDuleailDn,  or  eipotltlon  of  faltb,  luppoted 
formerly  lo  hare  been  drawn  up  by  Atban- 
aaluB,  though  tbli  opinion  It  now  geneially 
rejected,  and  the  compoaltlon  often  aaerlbed 
toHUan.bltbopof  Ar1et(abouttS0(  It  it 
an  explicit  btowi]  of  the  doctrluea  of  tbe 
TrInlQ'  (at  oppoted  lo  Arlanltm)  and  of  the 
tDcomatlon,  and  contalna  what  are  known 
aa  the  'damnatory  clautet,'  In  wblch  Lt  de- 
claTH  that  riamiiaHnn  mnil  be  the  lot  of 

rTthouldonbt 

latUngly.'  Booliii/ Coat- 


tbiote  1^0  do  not  believe  I 
llcMth:  'Which  Faith, 

he  thttl  perith 


AtlUULOr  (ath'a 
dlpatln^T^aJ 


d  by  alcbe- 


by  feeding  ItMlt 
"(tlhe-Um). n.  [SeeATHBiHT.)  TOe 


dUbellet 

preme  Intelligent  Being. 


(Or  oOao^a,  priT., 
iwhodltbelleTetlntba 
)r  aupnma  InleUigent 


'11>« 


AtlMUt(t'tbe-iet).a. 

AtboUtle,  AUMltOm  (t-thi-laffk.  i-th»- 
itflk-al).  a.  I.  ParCaining  to.  Implytne.  or 
containing  athelim:  aa,  alAeiitic  or  alKitl- 
leai  doctrfnet,  wrlUnga.  bellcft.  acUona,  Ac. 
1.  Dlabellerluit  the  eiiatence  of  a  Ood:  Im- 
ploo*^  applied  to  pertona.  '.dlAeiiticgaln- 
layer- '     "— 


AUwUtmUMU  (i  tht  itfik.al.oeaX  •»■ 

The  quality  of  being  atheiitlcaL 


Athene  I  (t/tb«-Ii),  ■  i.  To  ditcoane  at  an 
athelat.  'Thltway of ofAeuinji.'  OuAtrartk. 
AtlieUe  (I'tM-IiX  *.(.     To  render  aUielatlc 

Atll«lMrl(i'thi.li.«r),'>.    Onewboattaaliea. 

AUudlnc  ftlwlllic  (alh-ellng.  elh'el-li«V 
(A.Hai.i>UWfnfr,trDmiefAii((,DoUe;  G.wliiL 
noble,  adel,  nobility.  Ttala  element  wpean 
In  many  naaict:  at.  In  Etiuini,  nnbi* 
coonael;  BOuOeTt  (cor^  '"■  ^  "-- 
or  lUnttrlout  nr"-'-   "• 

^e^  a 


tOnll  bilelit 

.     _  m,  bold  noble; 

Atkttniu,  lale  of  noblei;  Ac]     In  Anglo- 
prince;  one  ot  the  royal 


AtbaBMUo,  Atbanmnn  (ath-f-nCmn}.  n. 

[t..fromGr.^lA*i>l,thegoddciaotwltdam.) 
1.  A  Oredan  temple  dedicated  biAlh«n«.Ul« 
patcoiMM  of  Uteratun,  art.  and  Indnttry.— 


tube.  Mb,  bull;       oti,  poun< 
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the  proiiiicH^  — 

aneoangflmflnt  ot  UtentarB  uid  art,  wtwrtt 
k  Ubran.  ptrlodlciU.  Ac. ,  «n  kept  lor  the 
BHof  t£aii»mbsn. 
tXbtaM,  AtUU  (■i-tb«'i>§,  *-th«-n»,  T>,    m 
9ntt  myUL  ths  goddcH  ot  wlidom,  ot  aria 

AUWillMt(B-th«iiJ-ui).  D.  P«ri«JDins  to 
^M*iH.  UnUBtnipollioI  AtUu,  InOrseee. 

*11ITn1nit ('-"'*'"'-*"?  "  ADBUTSorluhil)- 
lUirt  ot  AUwna. 

AUwolOIlWI t (VUifro-iyrmX"-  OasirhD 
ii  oppoafld  to  a  theologluL 


'     Sir  J.  tUr^trd. 

t'o-ln.n.   The  doctrinal 
iereliiioOo<l:*U»Um. 


aOutt.  wlthoat 


_(«th-«-rii'*r-aXn-I>'.    [Or.i. , 

a  bavd  or  >im  ot  oom.  uul  tinu.  a  boni, 
a  faalar.]  A  aBtktn  at  dlptaroui  Iniecta. 
IndiidlM  tbo  UutcidB.  or  Ola*  itrictlr  to 
called,  the  <btr4die,  or  bot-fllei.  and  Die 
Brrphlda.  or  drone-fly,  ipring  wild  bee,  Ac 
nie  last  famllj  bean  an  eitremelj  cloie 
noMnblulce  to  tbe  humble-ben  and  waipa 
The  larTB  of  aome  ipeolai.  a*  parailtei, 


Ath«&U(a-th«-rt-na),n.  A^nnaaf  abdam- 
tnal  laliM.  ctianct«H»d  by  a  wnnewliat  Bat 
nppar  law.  bj  haTing  ali  rayi  In  tlie  gill 
Bwmbtmne.  and  bj  Ita  aide  belt  or  line  d3n- 
lac  like  lUnr.  One  ipeclaa,  the  atherlne, 
flr  Mud  imelt  (A .  prtibyttT\  ll  tonnd  on 
Iho  BrIIUi  ooaaU.  eapMlall;  In  the  eoDUi 
■Bd  wert at Bncland  Itlianalegantllttla 
Sah.  ■boat  •  Incbei  In  laugth,  and  la  con- 
tlderod  good  eating. 

AtharlM  <ath-i-rin).  n.     A  Und  ot  flab. 

prlT.,  and  CArrwif.  bnt.)    A  term  applfad 

c^  retalniiw  all  the  beat  which  Uiev  r«elire. 
TlMO*  bodlca  which  tnoamlt  the  heat  the; 
reealTe  tbrongh  tbelr  eubatance  ar«  called 

Mlwroaa,  Atharonw  (ath-t-rVma.  ath't- 
rtto).*  [Gr., from a/AJ'v, pap.]  Aapedea 
of  won  or  eneyatcd  tmnonr.  wboM  contentt 


, --nA'ti-ti, 

u.  vL  [Or.  oeUr,  an  awn,  and  ipermo, 
nad.]  A  nnall  nat  oidu-  at  apetaloua 
pUnta,  Ther  bare  anlieiual  Qawen,  iin- 
1km  oponlac  by  Talret,  aereral  alngle- 
Midid  carpel*,  tb*  it/le*  of  which  become 
fMlhon.  and  oppcdte  lesTea  without  attp- 
nlei.  Tban  ara  onlj  throe  (onera—Athero- 
iyniiia.  l^arella,  and  Dorjapbora— two  oT 
wlddi  ara  tron  AuMnlla,  the  third  tron 
Chm.  All  are  tree^  gencnllj  tragnnt, 
■ad  tb«  nnti  are  umaaBe. 

AthM«n  (ath-«-r<l'r«),  ■.  [Or.  atUr.  an 
■wik  <ad  mini,  ■  talL)  The  generic  ntme 
of  to*  Mlad-talled  porcnplue  of  India  and 
Um  ¥aal  il  li  Archipelago     B«e  Foacimia. 

ItUnt  (^Uitnl^.  a  or  odt.     [PreBi  -  '-- 
of.  intBa..  and  lAtrX.]  1.  ThintT;  wa; 
drInL— 1  Bavlnga  keen  appetite  or  dealro. 
'Tbefr  boondlng  hearit  alike  mOtinl  tar 
hatUa.'    Camftr. 

AtUato  (aUi-UlX  n.  pi  AttalaUa  (athiet*) 
Of  Ittltrw  (■Ui-m«>  (Or.  atUMte,  an 
■thiila,  a  pcfae-IWiler.1  1.  Oh  who  OOD- 
landad  lor  a  prlie  In  the  pabUe  gamaa  of 
" ■• _t   Anj  one  tfahwd  to 


Alktotle(atfc-leflk),  a. 


Atliletialam  (atli-let'l-ilim),  n.  The  act 
or  practice  of  engaging  In  gtmea  ar  iporta 
In  which  atrength,  aglU^,  and  muacular 
training  are  roqnlrad. 

AtbloUim  (alhlAfrinn),  n.  The  itate  or 
prafeaalon  M  an  Mblete:  motcnlailti'. 

A-.i.  1 ,-.t.,. ..-..,  ^  [From.^<Aoti. 


■UtDtad  tor  honeT. 
A-tbT«,  I  adv.    In  three  parti.     Chaue 
Athwart  (a-lhwart^,  prtp.    [Prefli  a, 

Ikmrt;  OK  aMri  icti.  um  Ikvert 


laid  Ola 


ahip  when  ihe  Ilea 
- .  whether  near  or 


jTlntlui 


at  aome  dlilance.  —  il  tAmrt  lAe /in /»(.  I 
phraae  applied  to  tbe  Right  ot  ■  cacnoa  baL 
acroaa  another  iblp*!  courae  ahead  aa  a  algnai 

forhBrtobrlngto.— JtAvdrlaAipi,  reachlni 
thBlhlp^--  -'* *-   ^ 


croia  and  perplei ;  croialj;  wrong:  wrong- 
fnllf.  'Qolte  aUnsaTt  goei  all  deconun.' 
Skak.    [Bare.] 

AthTmUt  (a-thim'l-a).  n.    [Or,  a,  prlT., 
UynuM.  counge.l    Lownaii  of  iplrlta; 


[Frefli 


deapondcL..,,  _ 
AtUt  (a-tlltO,  a< 
Tilt.  J  l.  In  the  mannBr  oi  asiwr;  m  uie 
poBltlon  or  with  the  action  ot  a  man  making 
a  thruit ;  ai,  to  ilaod  or  nm  atat.  •  Thou 
run'at  aMC'  Shak.—t.  In  the  manner  at 
a  caak  tilted  or  with  one  end  railed. 

Minral  btood  itaAlTlic  •bioich,  aKU.  ud  run 

[In  thli  pHaage  the  word  maj  be  a  rerh.) 

AUmf  (atl-m^  n.  [Or.  oKmia-a.  prir., 
and  timt,  honour.]  In  Ontk  antiq.  dli- 
grace:  eiduiloD  from  olOca  or  miglitruT  by 
acme  dliqDalityIng  act  or  decree.     Jlitfbnl 

A-tlvhM(i-tlp'ta).adiF.  1.  Ontlptocu— 2.  f%. 
In  a  itate  ot  high  expeotatLon  or  eagemeia 

Atlanta  (at-lanta),  n.  A  geooi  of  giiter- 
opodoui  moUiuci ;  the  typlcil  gentu  of  the 
family  Atlantlda.    See  ATIJUCTnis,  1. 

AtlMlt«Ul  (at-]an-t«'anl,  a.  1.  Pertaining 
to  Atlaii  reeembllng  Atlei. 

Tin  •el(bt  of  nUghliw  moDkrchlo.  MiUtn. 
X  FertalnlDg  to  Ihe  idand  AtUntU.  or  to 
"-loon'i  Ideil  commonwealth  of  that  name. 
■  (at-Ian'tAtX  »■  r^  CQr.  AOantti, 
"—  —■'-■■  tttyi    In  ant  * 


three  groit  dlvUloni  Into  whlct 
diTldea  the  haman  timllr.  th 
being  Mvneiilida  ind  Japttui 
prim  all  the  tribea  of  Afiici 
ihoae  of  Syria  and  Arabia.     1 


AlUatHia  (occupying  the  water  lyitem  ct 
the  Upper  and  Middle  NUe,  and  compriiing 
the  AbyHlnlut,  Nnbiana,  Ac.L  the  Ama- 
tlrgk  AUantUa  juatuUT  called  Berbeti, 
oocupylng  tbe  Sahara,  the  rangea  of  tbe 
Atlaa,andttaeCah«n'lalandi),thef;n>«c'i 
AUantidcB  (or  Old  EgypUana,  repreunted 


thBtOHil 

gulibed  b. 


Ina,  and  at  one  time  inp- 
Uilng  repreaentatlTe*  of 

b]|  baying  the  bruchM  Ineloaed  tu 


f onnd  In 
ue  leu  oi  warm  cunuuei.  In  Atlanta,  the 
^Ical  genua,  both  abell  and  Dpercnlnm  are 
deitraL 

AtlULtldai  (at-lan't1-d«i),  n.  fil,  A  nuno 
glten  to  the  PleUdei  or  leren  itan,  which 
were  feigned  to  be  the  daughter!  nf  Atlae, 
or  ol  bU  brother  Heeperui,  who  were  trani- 
lated  to  hearen. 

AtlM(ataa>},n.  [Or.  .t(I(u,oneor  theTltani, 
who  attempted  (o  etoim  heaTCn.  and  waa 

heaven,  or,  according  to  other  leaoidi.  the 
earth,  on  bli  ahoulden.]  1.  A  coueeUoD  of 
mapi  In  a  volume:  flnt  uied  In  Ihla  leue  by 
Mercator  In  tbe  iliteenUi  centnry.  In  alluilon 
to  the  Atlal  of  mythology,  whoie  figure,  re- 

Smented  aa  bearing  a  globe  on  the  ihnitl- 
en.  wai  glren  on  the  title-page  ot  luch 
woiki.— 1.  A  volnme  of  platci  or  tablet  lllui- 

toitlre  or  eiplar- •  ■  '  '     " 

S.  Tbe  importer  o 

Beat.  Atlaie>areplaln,itTlped.oiaowered: 
bnt  they  hare  not  the  One  glou  aod  Initis 
ol  lome  Frenoh  illka  —6,  The  Bnt  rertebra 
■  lie  It  anpporta 
led  In  lopport 

^W-^lio  (atl'u^iaii-dl,  n.  A  term  applied 
to  booka  of  a  Um  tqoare  tollo  die. 

Atmldtnnetar  (at-ml-dom'et-«r),  n.  lOr. 
olnf).  almidef,  npour,  and  nutron.  a 
meaann.]  An  Inatrament  for  meaiurtng 
the  eraporaUon  Innn  water.  Ice.  or  inow. 
It  oonafita  ot  two  oblong  hallow  glaei  or 
oopper  bnlb^  oommDnlcatlng  by  a  neck, 
the  lower  one  being  weighted  bj  mercuty 


water,  the  atom  gohig  through  a  bole  In  the 
oorer.  and  dlitllled  water  put  Into  the  pan. 
to  ai  to  link  the  »ro  ol  the  atem  to  a  letel 
■1th  the  cover  ol  the  vewel.  The  water  In 
the  nan  oiaporatei,  and  the  atom  rlaei, 
ibowing  the  amonnt  of  evapontlon  In  gnlna 
AtlIUdlliloal(it-mO-loJ'ik-al),<i.  Pertaining 
(oatnwiogy. 


AtmolORlIt  (l(^mol'o-]lit>  n.  One  tUUed 
Inatmologyi  latudent  ol  atmcdogy.  'The 
■(nolDpiMi  of  the  laat  century. '     Wheittll 


1.  Pr.  Ion;      ng.  iln^.      Ta,  CI 


gtw  ■lUi  diTlilau  The  oiTltj  dI  the  biU  I 
ud  (he  lube  mrs  BUed  with  witar,  uid  tlw  ' 
lop  at  th»  tobe  dowd.  In  tlila  atite  the 
lutramnit  li  axpoHd  to  the  tree  utlan  ot 
Hut  air.  vbcn  Iha  mter  tmiradn  thTongh  , 
the  poroiu  ibhetuioe,  end  li  eTeporated  oj 
the  >ir,  the  extant  of  eTupotstlon  being 
•howB  bj  the  linldiu  of  the  velar  in  th«  I 
iradoiled  tube. 


(«t> 


«r),  n 


[Or, 


LThairhole 

mui  of  tiMtom  Buld  nuronndlDg  thceirth. 
— ■■ "j  timpoaed  to  eitaod  to  the 

or  M  mllee  aboT*  it*  inrtaee 


helgtatol 

It  fi  ■  n 


of  carbonic  edd  gu,  a 
Uty  of  oEone,  aqaaoai  mp 
end  oTgMilo  mitttr.    The  i 


il^c  act " 


<bc.   TheH  are  dt 


•eld.  hjd™ 

bDlldlnn    Ae  matlnna  "F  the  at- 

in  It  occnr  clonda.  lain,  inow,  thun- 
der, and  llghtninv.  Itisreateitden' 
•Itr  It  at  the  aarth't  gnrfacs,  and  the 
denilty  deoreaaea  aji  the  height  In- 
creaMa  Theatmoiphare.llkeoUier 
bodleB,  graritatea  toward  the  earth. 
and  therefore  hat  weight  and  piH- 
nira.  The  wdnht.  at  an  aterage.  at 


dTanoe.  or  bj  forcing  Id 

"he  ijitani  haa  not  bei 
the  ordlnan  poipoMa  i 
i  t  ii  auooeaafiulj  worked  In  Boma  lajn  1 
tat  the  convaranca  of  lattan,  lalacrann. 
its.  .throngh  pBanmatlc  deapatch  tubea— 
AttimjfAerv  tpring,  a  aprins  formed  bj  a 
conBned  badr  of  air  eperating  either  bf 

-- lani  of  a  cylinder  and  pliton  or  bj  an  air- 


li  of  the  atmoapherfl^  prodnced  bj  th 
ctlom  of  the  lun  and  moon,  limili 
itidei  or  theocean, Indicated  birmlnul 
tloni  of  prsBure  on  the  barometer. 
■pherltml  (at-raoi-terU-al),  a.     Sam 


J  lagoon.    Anch  ialanda 


•yMen  of  ^loeophj  dereloped  bj 
crltua  and  Kplcnnu.  wblcb  tr- 


ailed with  grarll 


^-rltr  and  mothm, 

ad  that  bir  ibeae  atoma  all  tblnga  vera 
lormed  without  the  aid  of  a  Bupreme  Intel- 
ligent Being— .tlomH  lAesrv.  or  deetrine  c/ 
dtjlnite  proporliotu,  IneAenL  thehvpothefia 
which  tewshei  that  all  cbemkal  oomblnB' 
tiona  take  place  between  the  ultimate  par- 

ellher  atom  with  atom,  or  Id  proporUoBtci- 
preaaed  bj  aome  aimple  mnltfple  ot  the  nnm- 
lierat  atoma— .^CDnuKiavku,  IneAm.  the 
nam  ben  eipreaalng  the  propornonaln  which 
bodlei  nnlle.  and  which  moit,  according  tn 
the  atomic  theon,  Ukewlae  Indicate  the 
relative  welghla  of  alonu.  In  conalncting 
a  table  of  atomic  velgbU  hvdrogeD  la  taken 
at  the  unit;  the  atomic  welghU  --  "■-  -"•" 


m  Iba  atom  of  hrdrogen.     _..  . 

td,  in  cAem.  the  apace  occupied  bj  a 
tt(T  of  a  body  proportional 


aw  »{■ 


atomic  weight,  and  eipwwed  by  the 
quotient  ofthe  atomic  welriit  divided 
by  Ita  apeclflc  gravitT.  Tbfa  repre- 
•entathereUllon  by  volume  Id  wUeh 
aubaCaneea  combine  a*  eleaaitai]> 

fecufar  KraU  tif  hxliel,  tbe  DTOdnct 
ot  the  ipeclflc  heataof  bodlea  Into 
their  atomic  welghta.  Tbeea  pK'- 
-■■■—  —  nearly  Ihr —  — 


clB  cheats  are  In 


tlOD  which  glvaa  M  Iha  la  (emiei 
tknt  otmMptunt;  and  ao  on.  Prei 
aorea  arlaing  from  oUier  cauwa.  end 
aa  the  weight  ot  liquids  and  the 
ataan.  are  alao  trequentir  counted 
nherea.  Tbe  almoephere  acta  on  light  jiro- 
dnelni  (be  phenomena  of  retraction,  dlltrac- 


retraclii 

d  interference.— J.  The 

the  hearenly  bodlea.— 3.  Any  gateoui  me- 
dium. 'An  atntotphtre  of  cold  oxygen.' 
MOUr.^t.  Fia.  perradlng  Influence;  aa,  a 
mora]  atmopAera. 

AtnuMIIlwIlc  (at-moa-teT'lk),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to,  eilating  In,  or  conalatlng  ot  the 
aCmoiphere;  u.  aimatphtric  air  or  vapoor*. 


'auied,  produced,  or  operated  on  by  the 
iHphere :   aa.  mat,   decompoaltlon.  or 


air  upon  the  milk  In  aggregation  of  the 
Dleagmoot  globule*.- itriiuiipA<rid  taavte, 
a  variety  ol  ateam-englne.  In  which  the 


thereby  created  noder  the  pliti 


,  which  li 


are  very  common  in  the  PaclBc  Ocean. 

They  prslent  often  an  exceedingly  pictnr- 
eaque  appearance :  a  comparatively  narrow 
atrip  of  coral  rock  thinly  coated  with  aoil, 
and   covered  with  a  vteoroua  growth  ot 

Incloaing  aUrge  itill  aheet  ol  water,  nanally 

piled  with  flih.    Theclrcleof  coralliaorae- 

mi^catlun  between  thelndcAed  lagoon  and 
the  iurroundlng  aea;  bnt  generally  It  la 
Interrupted,  andpretenUooeormateopen- 
Inga,  frequently  of  auffldent  extent  and 
depth  to  boused  aa  a  boaVpaauge.  AtoUaare 
prodnced  by  a  coral  reef  being  formed  In  tbe 
ihallow  water  aurronndlng  an  lalet  which 
la  In  courae  of  becoming  alowly  aubmerged, 
Uie  encircling  reef  continuing  to  grow 
steadily  npwarda  aa  (he  peak  ol  land  which 


the  alDiDwhera  acting  on  (he  upp< 
of  it.  Martneengineaonthiiprinf  . 

ae  crank-thaft 


ilplehave  ' 

.  ..ank-ahaft 
'Atmetphtric 


Inthatorct 


neengineaon  thii 
three  cylindera  connected*' 

to  obtal  n  uniformly  of  actl .  _ 
AamiKr.a  powet-hammer  drii 
of  comprwaed  air.  — ^nnt 

a  ateam-nreiaure  diagram), _  _, 

the  pencil  when  the  alaam  la  shut  off  from 
the  piston  of  the  indicator,  and  it  is  acted 
in  by  the  prcHura  r'  ■■■- >- •— 


J    dTrialon:  annlUmate  Indlvialbleparti. 

:  bysometobatliearstprinclpleaorulUi 
.  comoonent  parte  ot  all  bodiea.  <b)Auiuu. 
particle  of  matter,  without  regard  aa 
liether  It  la  divisible  or  IndlvUlble:  a 
cute  (c)  In  cAem.  a  hypothetieal  per- 
of  matter— Che  imalleat  quantity  <A  an 


Atombxl  (a-tomlk-al).  a.    Bame  aa 

Atomldui  (at-oRi  i'ahanX  n  An  ad- 
trent  of  the  atomic  pbilotoi^  or  theory. 
Dmidun  I  (a-toni'l-ainn).  n.  Atomiam. 
amlOltr  (aC^m-ls'l-tl),  n.     m  aUm.  tba 


AtomlnOOBjat'on: 


Qg  atomised  1 
ou  of  liqulda 


—     ^Uifteortt.     (Kara.  J 
m-h-«r),  n.    One  who  or  th 


clflcally.  an   appal 
designed  to  redncf 


AUmiDlO«y  (at-om-ol'o-li). 

Atomy  t  (at'om-i),  n.    I.  Ai 
crrature.      *  Drawn   by   a 


The  doctrine 
^am'  ot   little 


force,     (d)  la  phvia,  the 
of  any  kind  ot  matter  wbli 
propertlea  of  that  matter 
ph^clat  la  aynonymous  with  the  i 
while  the  molecnb  of  the  chemlat 


abbreviation  of  aiulomy.  in 
D  'Thonalomv.thou.'^». 
I'a-blX  a.     Capable  of  being 

rkin^tAtiM«,terfj.J^(an<^™j    1 .  At 


(a-tdn'),  v.i.  prel  dt  pp.  olnwd;  ppr. 
'  ■  "at  and  oiM.onan 

Comp.  olsns.  tram  all 


ling.  (Compounded  of  At  and  one.  M 
id  together  tn  auch  ph "-  *■ 

.?v  ™<-iy>  " 

KB.)    VtToat 


Fite.  nr,  tat,  tall:       mt.  met,heri      pliie,  pinj     oflte,  not,  mDve:       tllbc.  tab,  bvUl      ell.  pound; 


I.  Be.  abwte;     T.  So-  ttg. 


unfriBj  th»t  wlUch  i«  rrwlved  in  istlifu- 


jpp«r  raut  t>  wlaio  be  alrip  whrn 

Atrlpiu  (ifri-plekii  n     (8i]d  to  be  mm 
aler,  bludi.  and  pttBu.  wgnn  together, 


Qrowlnff  on  Bboree  and  wute  pU«i.     Vivt 
■pflcLnare  found  Jn  Britftln.    Tbo  carder 

■  rwllie  of  Tirtiirj,  li  mucb  aied  In  Fnnci 


hall  and  moit  Importuit. 
ut  ftplenclld,  apartment 
B,  geiKrally  omamentfid 


..     S»  BlLLUKWNl. 

il'ro-pal).  a.    [Or,  a, 
i  tnjii.tr  * —  ■    '- 

(;  otUlotr 

Atropby  <at' 
piiv.,aiid  trtptifi.  la  nouriBii.i   a  •-■•ut^  «» 
the  flah  wltli  lou  ol  tlrength.  (he  result  of 

,.,j  .„i... .  ujj  body,  eipeclall)' 

„      ;  emaciation. 

Atropla  (■-trA'pl-a),  n.    Hung  la  AlrapiA 

Attain.  Atropine  (ifrA-pIn),  n.  (C„Hs 
NO,^^  cireiilllue  ilkalofd  obUlnsd  J^m 
the  ietdljnighltlitilBlAtnpa BtUaifmnay 
ltltveJ7poiaonout,aim  produce!  penlilcnt 
dllatatlua  of  the  pupil. 

Atropoui  (at'ro-pui),  a.     Bame  aa  Alnp^. 

Atrotut  (t'tniB),  a.    IL  aur.  bUck.J    In- 

AtUbal,  AtUlMll  (I 
it-tak^ay 


reclion  which  deni 


Attacb  (at'tach'). 


taek.  a  imal]  nail;  a 


I  mediately,  without 
L    [Fr.  allaektr,  to 


»l.  wa,  to 


1 1(1108,  b!  gluB, 

to  atlacA  great  Importance  (o  a  partlcii- 

■---■rcnmitaiice.-aiTolarhofdoCto 

.  •Allaelud  with  weailnaaa.'  Sink. 


thing  loai 
-t.FiS.U 

UaeAgre~ 

lardrcsmili 


4.  Is  Iniii.  to  lake  by 


I  by  lent  autboilty;  to 


(a)  a  word  Hut  haa  no  lemot.  (b) 
Ad  elenenlaiT  lonnd  prodoced  bv  the 
bmth;  a  •ord  oonaouuil:  abreMuns. 
Ooodrilk. 
Atony^al'o-iUXji      [Or  oi™i«.^dEfe 
■trcich-l  fn 


>P>-top^ 


AtnUtulM  (at^M-U"r1-anX  a 

ftifii,  black  bile.  1  AltectedwIthnK.- 

whicb  the  utctenU  attributed  to  bUck  bl 
»»iy  MIlDoa      '  JliB  otrnMlaHan  ■ 
UoB.  or  a  black.  rUcoat.  plIchT  co 
ofthellalda'    Atiullauil 

Atnbl]*nAn(afn-bl-U~ii-«),n.  A 


fnrnllon.  II  wu  Ilghud  by  an  opening  in 
tbe  roof  called  the  eompttivitim.  towarda 
whlcb  the  mol  ainped.  ao  ai  to  (brow  the 


of  llie 


nclent 


-clna 


tit*  large 

AtrodOU  ^-tffl'ihiu), 

cmel;  ennmiouilyol  ontraEeoudy  wicked. 
'The  afron'm J  guilt  of  bHnoi  a  vonnLf  man  ' 
Lord  ChatJuim.—l  Eipr 


The  iiaU  of  being  atrabllloui, 
.IT  aitecled  with  diaordered  bile. 

AtnUlUr,  AtntUUuT  (et-n  blll-ar. 
r*-Mn-*-il).  a.  Melancholic  or  hyniel 
driaeal:  amblUona.  'Compleilonof  ac 
plei  mtrmbtUar  chanetoT.  th*  flnal  ihad 
which  nub*  the  pale  Bra-green.'  Cati 
—AlntaUrfiaimila.  the  renal  or  mi 
renal  fdasda  or  captale*. 

AtnUUou  (at-ra-Wn-naV  _     . — 

■iLARiaN,  o.)     Melancholic  or  hnnchon- 
drtaeal:  (ma  the  Mppowd  pt^iODderance 


.  1  BUck  at  ink.  Dtrhii 

il  (at-ra-mrot'aU  a.    IL 

ik.  from  o/er,  black.  1  Inkj: 

Ukslnk.     [Raral    SirT  — - 


debt:  applied  toa  taking  of  the  penon  by 
a  titO  proc«u,  boing  now  nerer  uaed  for 
the  aireit  of  a  criminal,  althOD^  lol- 
merlj  applied  to  irmt*  at  all  Unda. 
Thui  we  End  Shahipere  uaing  It  with  q/ 
l^forclhoohargo-'Q^captlaltreaaonl 
attach  ytm  both.'  Hen,  IVf  partlLactlr. 
!  The  Eeim  aUacA  la  now  applied  alio  to 
the  taking  of  goods  and  real  eitato  by  an 

hold  the  lame  to  aitiriy  a  Judgment  to 
le  nndrred  In  the  anlt.-B.  To  t^,  aelie. 
jid  lay  hold  on.  by  motal  force,  a*  br  allec- 
lon  or  intereal;  to  taaten  or  bind  by  monl 
-       '      la,  MaUDd- 


altto 


To  be  attached  oi 


Attach  («t- „   .. 

conaeelcd :  to  be  ioined  or  uuum 
tobelong:  with  to. 

AttMbt  (at-t«cm.  *  Atlachmei 
Attachabla  (at-Uch'a-bl),  a.  < 
being  attached,  Icj^Uy  or  othen 

AttAchi  W°ttihi),  f "  r™  Oe, 
to  another,  aa  a  part  of  hla  lulle 
ante:  ^leclflcally.  one  atUched 
baaay  or  legation  (0  a  foreign  cot 


^/tf^V*' 


nirmt.  affectlna,  or  ipe- 

.  ..uactr'fli  to  one  tet  of  oplnhmi 
u.-L  Id  Ion,  aelud  under 
taken  by  writ  or  precept;  aa, 

.Tat^h'menl).  n.     1.  Tlio  act 

ching;  apedflially.  in  laim.  a  taking 
of  the  penon.  goodi.  or  catale  by  a  writ  or 

demand.  JHotknuut ladlitlnffulihedlrom 
OTTctl  by  proceeding  out  of  a  higher  court 

ceeda  out  of  an  Inferior  court  by  prvcept 
only,  and  by  eilending  to  a  mui'B  gooda  ai 
wffi  a.  to  hli  penon.  and  (—  "'—    -  ^ 


& 


ATTACK 
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A^ASTB 


ooodi.  Attochment  Is  the  method  which 
Em  alwajB  been  used  by  the  superior  courts 
of  justiM  for  the  Dumshment  of  all  con- 
tempts of  court.  ModMf  and  WhiUley.— 
Fornffn  attachimtU  is  tiie  taking  of  the 
money  or  goods  of  a  debtor  in  the  hands 
of  a  stranger;  as,  when  the  debtor  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
or  has  absconded.  Aut  person  who  hits 
goods  or  effects  of  a  debtor,  is  considered 
m  law  as  the  agent,  attorney,  factor,  or 
trustee  of  the  debtor;  and  an  attachment 
served  on  such  person  binds  the  property 
in  his  hands  to  respond  the  judgment 
against  the  debtor,  llie  process  of  foreign 
attachment  has  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  London.  Bristol,  Bzeter,  Lancaster, 
and  some  other  towns  in  England,  and  by 
tike  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of  1864  has 
been  made  general  In  Scotland  this  pro- 
ceeding is  Mlled  arrwtment  In  the  case 
of  wages  attachment  was  abolished  in 
England  in  1970.— Court  qf  attachmenUt  a 
court  formerbr  held  in  England,  before  Uie 
yerderors  of  tht  forest,  to  oMocA  and  tnr 
offenders  against  yert  and  yenison.— 2.  A 
writ  direotinff  the  person  or  estate  of  a  per- 
son to  be  taken,  to  secure  his  appearance 
before  a  court.— &  Close  adherraice  or  affec- 
tion; fidelity;  regard;  any  passion  or  affec- 
tion that  binds  a  person. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  put 
to  hazard  the  aitmchmtnt  of  his  party,  the  attnthmtnt 
of  his  anoT  ...  to  save  a  prince  whom  no  ennge- 
meat  could  bind.  JUaeauJay. 

A.  That  which  attaches  one  thing  to  another, 
or  a  person  to  an  object;  as,  the  aUaehmtntt 
of  a  muscle;  the  aWuhmeivti  of  home.— 
6.  That  which  is  attached  to  a  principal 
object;  an  adjunct;  as,  the  .Aolian  ottaeK- 
metU  to  the  plana 

Attack  (at-takT.  v.t.  [7r.  attaouer;  It  at- 
taeoaiv.  to  fasten,  to  engage  in  battle.  This 
Is  another  form  of  attaek.  See  Attach.] 
L  To  assault;  to  ftdl  upon  with  force; 
to  assail,  as  with  force  and  arms.  It  is 
the  appropriate  word  for  the  commencing 
act  of  hostility  between  armies  and  nayies. 
2.  To  endeavour  to  injure,  overthrow,  or 
bring  into  discredit  by  any  act  or  proposal, 
or  by  unfriendly  words  or  writing,  whether 
satire,  calumny,  criticism,  or  argument;  as, 
to  attaek  the  constitution  by  legislative 
measures;  to  attaek  a  man  or  his  opinions 
In  a  pamphlet 
The  people'i  hiterest  Is  the  only  object  that  we 


have  any  rfeht  whatever  to  consider  in  decidine  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  present  state  of  thini 
snail  be  submitted  to  or  atuuied.         Brattghatiu 


8.  To  begin  to  destroy  or  affect  injuriously; 
to  come  or  fall  upon;  to  seize:  ssid  of  dis- 
eases and  other  destructive  agencies;  as, 
yesterday  he  was  atiouittd  bv  fever;  caries 
aita<3ttd,  the  bones;  the  grub  attacked  the 
crops.  Specifically— 4.  In  ehem.  to  begin  to 
decompose  or  dissolve.  [The  word  attaek 
Is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  or  intro- 
duction. It  occurs  in  Milton  but  not  in 
Shakspere.]  St  N.  To  assail,  assault,  invade, 
beset,  besiege,  beleaguer,  combat,  impugn, 
encounter. 

Attack  (at-tak^,  v.i.  To  make  an  attack  or 
onset;  as,  the  memy  attacked  with  great 
boldness. 

Those  that  tUtmcJk  fenerally  get  the  victorr. 

Rich.  Kane. 

Attack  (at-takO.  n.  l.  A  falling  on.  with 
force  or  violence,  or  with  calumny,  satire, 
or  criticism;  an  onset;  an  assault;  a  seizure 
by  a  disease;  as.  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy;  a  caltmmious  attaek  upon  a  per- 
son; an  attaek  of  fever.— 2.  Battle  generally; 
fight    [Bare.] 

Long  thne  In  eren  scale 
The  battle  hung;  till  Satan  .  .  . 
.  .  .  ranging  through  the  dire  attaeJt, 
Saw  where  the  sw<Md  of   ~ 


Squadrons  at  once. 


Michael  smote,  and  felTd 


Stk.  Assault,  invasion,  onset,  inroad,  charge. 

Attackable  (at-tak'a-blXa.  Capable  of  being 
attacked;  assailable. 

Attacker  (at-tak'^rX  n.  One  who  attacks, 
assaults,  or  invades. 

AttaoottlC<at-U-koftikXa.  Pertaining  to 
the  Att<Motti,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Briton% 
allies  of  the  Scots.    Pinkerton. 

Attacquet(at-takO,v.t    To  attack. 

Attagaa,  Attagen  (af  ta-gas.  af  ta-jenX  n. 
[L  attaatn.  Or.  attagae,  aUagen.'i  A  beau- 
tiful gallinaceous  bird  of  the  grouse  family, 
the  Sjfrrhaptee  PaUatii,  allied  to  the  sand- 
grouse  and  partridge,  and  resembling  the 
pheasant,  with  a  short  black  bill  and  a  fine 
crest  of  yellow  feathers,  variegated  with 
black  and  white  spots.    It  is  a  native  of  the 


deserts  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus. 

Attai^ian (af ta-gan). n.  [See  Tataqhak] 
A  daner-like  sabre  used  by  the  Turks. 
Horelmquaitly  written  Tataghan. 

Attain  (aVtinO.  v.t  [O.Fr.  atotndrs.  Fr. 
aCtemdrs,  Pr.  ateigner^  eUenher,  L  attingo. 
to  reach,  come  to,  or  overtake— od,  to,  and 
tango,  to  touch.  AttainL  attaindjert  come 
from  the  same  Latin  word,  while  from  sim- 
ple tango  come  tael,  tangent,  Ae.^  1.  To 
reach  bv  effort;  to  achieve  or  accomplish; 
to  acquire;  to  gain:  said  of  an  end  or  ob- 
ject 'Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the 
wise.'  IVnnytfonw— 2.  To  come  to;  to  arrive 
at;  to  reach:  said  of  a  place. 


Canaan  he  now  stains. 


Mittm. 


8.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree ;  to  equal 

So  the  first  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  is  seldom 
«4te»M«tf  by  inuation.  Sacpn. 

4.t  To  overtake;  to  come  up  with.  *Not 
attaining  him  in  time.'  Baeon.  —Attain, 
Obtain,  Proewrt,  .Attain  differs  from  obtain 
and  nroeure  in  that  it  involves  the  idea  of 
considerable  effort,  while  ebtain  does  not 
necessarily  imply  effort  at  all,  and  procure 
only  a  small  aegree  of  it  Thus  we  may 
eibtain  an  estate  by  inheritance,  we  may 
proewre  a  book  by  loan  or  purchase,  but  we 
attain  an  end  only  by  exertion.  Inattention 
to  this  distinction  has  led  even  good  writers 
into  mistakes  in  the  use  of  this  word  and 
its  derivatives.  See  note  under  Attatn- 
ABLK.— Stn.  To  readi,  achieve,  accomplish, 
acquire,  obtain,  procure,  gain,  get 
Attain  (at-tinO^  v.i  To  reach;  to  come  or 
airive  by  motion,  bodily  or  mental  exertion, 
or  efforts  of  any  kind  toward  a  place  or 
object :  followed  by  to  or  tinto. 

Such  knowledge  Is  too  wonderful  for  me;  It  is  high; 
I  can  not  attain  nnt*  it.  Ps.  cxa^da.  £ 

Attaint  (at-tftnO.  n.  Something  attained. 
QkmviUe. 

Attalnalimtsr  (at-tin'a.bm-tlX  n.  Attaln- 
ableness.    Coleridge. 

Attainable  (at-tin'a-bn,a.  Capable  of  being 
attained:  capable  of  being  reached  by  efforts 
of  the  mmd  or  body;  capable  of  being  com- 
)d  or  accompU^ed  by  efforts  duected 
the  object;  as,  perfection  is  not  attain- 
aUe  in  this  life.  [From  an  inattention  to 
the  true  sense  of  this  word  authors  have 
very  improperly  used  it  for  olftainable,  pro- 
curable;  as  in  the  following  passsges:  'The 
kind  and  quality  of  food  and  liquor;  the 
species  of  habitation,  furniture,  and  cloth- 
ing, to  which  the  common  people  of  each 
country  are  habituated,  must  be  attainable 
with  ease  and  certainty.'  Paley.  'Oeneral 
Howe  would  not  permit  them  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Philadelphia,  and  they  (clothes 
and  blankets)  were  not  attainaoU  in  the 
country.'  ManhalTe  Life  qf  Waehington. 
In  each  case  the  word  should  be  obtainable 
OT  proettrable.] 

AttainablenesB  (at-t&n'a-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  attainable. 

Attainder  (at-Un'd«rX  n.  [O.Fr.  atteindre, 
ataindre,  to  touch  or  reach,  as  with  law;  to 
attaint,  from  L.  attinoo.  See  Attain,  v.t 
The  idea  of  taint,  sUubs,  or  corruption  has 
been  erroneously  connected  with  this  word. 
See  ATTAlNT.to  affect  with  attahider.]  l.The 
act  of  attainting  or  state  of  being  attainted; 
the  legal  consequences  of  Judgment  of  death 
or  outiawry  pronounced  in  respect  of  trea- 
son or  felony;  as,  a  bill  of  ottaimltfr;  to 
remove  an  attainder.  The  consequences  by 
the  common  law  were,  forfeiture  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  incapability 
of  suing  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  of  perform- 
ing any  of  the  duties,  or  enjoying  any  of  the 
pnvileges  of  a  free  dticen.  and  'corruption 
of  blood '  rendering  the  party  incapable  of 
inheriting  property  or  transmitting  it  to 
heiis.    By  82  and  SS  Vict  cxxiU.  it  is  now 

{»rovided  that  no  conviction  for  treason  or 
elony  shall  cause  attainder  or  forfeiture.— 
2.  A  bringing  under  some  disgrace,  stain,  or 
imputation;  state  of  being  in  dishonour. 

So  to  tfie  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name : 
And  he  that  breaks  Uiem  in  the  wast  degree 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame.        SkaJt. 

Attainment  (at-t&n'mentX  n.  l.  The  act  of 
attaining:  the  act  of  arriving  at  or  reaching; 
the  act  of  obtaining  by  exertion  or  effort 
'The  attainment  of  evenr  desired  object' 
Sir  W.  Jonee.—2.  That  which  is  attained  or 
obtained  by  exertion;  acquisition;  acquire- 
ment; as,  a  mnn  of  great  attainmenta. 

Attaint  (at-t&ntO^  v.t  [Fr.  atteindre,  to 
reach,  as  with  law,  to  convict  PP-  atteint; 


O.Fr.  attaint,  oonvicted.  (See  ATTAlHDra.) 
This  word  is  generally,  but  erroneously, 
confounded  with  attaint,  to  diwrsoal  1.  To 
affect  with  attainder;  to  find  guilty  of  a 
crime,  as  of  felony  or  treason,  Involving 
forfeiture  of  civil  privileges. 

I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainkd.        ShaJk. 

Attaint  (at-ttatO,  n.  1.  An  ancient  mode  of 
inquiring  whether  a  jury  had  givai  a  false 
verdict  abolished  by  4  Oea  lY.  L— 2.  Id 
old  law,  (a)  a  conviction ;  (b)  impeachment 

Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  tiaine  aOaint. 
This  gilded  serpent  Ska*. 

[The  folios  and  many  modem  editions  read 
orrMt  instead  of  attaint  in  this  passage.] 

Attaint  t  (at-ttofi  v.t  [Prefix  at,  from 
L.  ad,  to,  and  fatnt,  from  L.  ti^etitf,  pp. 
of  tingo,  to  dye;  Fr.  teindre.  pp.  tetnt, 
stained.  See  TAiifT.]  1.  To  di^^Ace;  to 
cloud  with  infamy;  to  stain;  to  taint;  to 
corrupt  '  Lest  she  with  blame  her  honour 
should  attaint.'  A^mMr.— 2.  To  affect  with 
any  passion  or  emotion.  'This  noble  woman 
.  .  .  attainted  with  extreme  sorrow.' TVans. 
of  Hietoria  Anglica. 

Attaint  t  (at-t&ntO,  n.  l.t  A  stain,  spot,  or 
taint;  hence,  a  disgrace. 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  olSte^N/t  SAaJt. 

2.  t  Infection;  injurious  or  deleterious  action. 
'  The  marrow-eatinff  sickness  whose  attaint 
disorder  breeds. '  Shak.  —8.  A  blow  or  wound 
on  the  hinder  feet  of  a  horse. 
Attaint t  (at-tAntO^  pp.    1.  Tainted;  cor- 


Attalntt  (at-tAntO^  pp.    I 
rupted;  infected;  attacked. 


Mj  tender  youth  was  nerer  yet  attaint 

By  any  passion.  SMoA. 

2.  Attainted;  convicted. 

Attalntment^t  Attalntnre  t  (at-tfinf men*; 
at-tinffirX  n.  The  act  or  state  of  being 
attainted  or  affected  with  attainder;  con- 
viction: arrest;  impeachment  'Cardinal 
Wolsey  s  attaintment'  AehmoU. 
Her  aitaintnrt  wOl  be  Humphrey's  foil     SMak, 

Attake,tAtake,tv.t.    [Prefix  a,  and  taX:«.] 
To  overtake. 


At  Boughton  under  Blee  us  gmn  > 

A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake.  Ckauttr. 

Attal  (af  talX  n.  [Com.]  Bubbish  of  mines 
or  impure  off-cast  containing  little  or  no 
ore;  refuse.    Called  also  Attte. 

Attalea  (at-ta-16'a),  n.  [In  allusion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  trees,  from  AtUUue,  a  rich 
king  of  Pergamos.  1  A  genus  of  palms  found 
chieflv  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  nut  containing  three  cells, 
each  inclosing  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  pinnate,  form  an  excellent  thatch, 
and  are  woven  into  hats,  mats,  and  baskets. 
The  fibres  of  the  leaf -stalks  of  A .  funifera  are 
made  into  ropes  and  brooms  and  its  hard  nuts 
are  the  coquilla-nuts.  which  are  8  or  4  inches 
long,  brown  in  colour,  hard,  and  of  suificiMit 
thickness  to  be  turned  Into  door  handles, 
small  cups,  Ac. 

Attame  t  (at-t&mO,  v.t.  To  tame;  to  over- 
come.   Siflveeter. 

Attame,  iv.t  [L.  attamino,  to  attack.  See 
Attaminate.]  1.  To  open ;  to  broach.— 
2.  To  begin;  to  commence.— 8.  To  taste;  to 
feeL— A  To  hurt:  to  injure.  [Chaucer  uses 
the  word  in  all  the  above  senses.] 

Attamlnatet  (at-tam'in-&tx  v.t.  [L. 
attamino,  attaminatum,  to  touch,  to  attack. 
to  contaminate- ad.  to,  and  tamino,  to 
violate,  whence  also  eontamineite.  ]  To  con- 
taminate.   Blount. 

AttaqoetCat-takO.v.t.  To  attack.  Feltham, 

Attar  (aftttrX  n.  (Ar.  atr,  Hind,  titr,  per- 
fume.] In  the  East  Indies,  a  general  term 
for  a  perfume  from  flowers;  in  Europe  gene- 
rally used  only  of  the  attar  or  otto  qf  roees, 
an  essential  ou  made  in  Turkey  and  various 
other  eastern  countries  from  Roea  eenti- 
folia,  the  hundred-leaved  or  cabbage  rose, 
JL  damaeeena,  or  damask-rose.  It  mioechata, 
or  musk-rose,  Ae.,  100,000  roses  yielding 
only  180  grains  of  attar.  The  oil  is  at  first 
greenish,  but  afterwards  it  presents  various 
lints  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.  In  this 
country  it  is  concrete  at  all  ordinaiy  tempera- 
tures, and  becomes  liquid  about  84*  Fahr. 
It  is  a  well-known  nenuroe,  but  the  odour 
is  agreeable  only  wnen  diffused,  being  too 
powerful  when  it  is  concentrated. 

Attaak  t  (at-taskn.  v.  t  [Prefix  a,  and  taek.  1 
To  task;  to  tax;  to  reprove;  to  blame. 

You  are  much  more  attasktd  for  want  of  wisdnm 
tiian  praised  for  harmful  mildness.  ShaJt^ 

Attaate^t  vt.  [Prefix  a,  and  la«ts.]  To  taste. 
*  To  attaste  the  cup.'    Oka«eer. 


Fite.  fl&r.  fat,  full;       m6,  met.  h«r:       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;      ii.  8c.  abuae;     f.  Bo.  fsy. 


ATTKtnJATE 


SrlH  b*  dUDtlng  t) 
If  MUnqm*  It 
K  Th  Hittal,  main 

(0  oftnifW  rtgld  ]i_ , 

'TluH«  imlliiigaTflvatttiiuKrify  flTerjny.' 
i>iv(.  ~  1.  To  mu  Id  Jon  propoitian ;  to 
nrnUU;  h.  ■  nlnd  wall  ollHiwinil  — "*- 
Undssii  tnd  iDMIce.     'Oodlutliwai 
ptrtd  t}iK  talmyluid  hndlMrrf  A>h«.' 


fllMiilniitiiiwI  (ii  iiiii|in )  II    Tioi' 

^■Bwmtat  (■t-tem'ptrlt),  fi  uid  a. 
ISh  ATTM>PH1.I  Tampared;  jmportlanMl; 


(*(-t«n^«r«t}.  >.l.    1 1  1 

— nlUa.     '  U  anj  do  attfli 

I  aecordlDflr.'    Bamm,- 


aUanpcr  Tto  residua.' 
wraM  U>  wtlaiu  aecoT 
1  Id  tmrty  and  lUfWJ 
UmpantoiD  of,  *■  tlw  i 

AttWTOI  ■Hull  (at-tem'pto-i'ibonY  il 
l.(  Tba  act  of  atUmpaniig.  naiiUuiiB, 
•dinitliia,  or  ■ecommodttlng.  Baam — 
1.  Tho  act  of  revnUtlDc  (ha  tnnpeiatnra 
of  Iha  wort  In  brewtnc  ud  dlattuln^t 

llUmiMntOr  (al-(sm'p«r-4t4rY  n.  In 
tmliy  and  dirKtlinp,  a  ooDtriranca  tor 
ra^lulng  tha  taDiparmtare  of  tha  wort 
darlDc  Ou  piuaiMa  of  tsmienUtlon. 

Att«SV*n)MBt  (at-tam'ptr-mantX  n.  A 
loniiwrtaif  or  mlilna  In  dua  proportlOD. 
Dr.  (AoJiHfn. 

AttMBpML  I  a.  Tannwnl*.  '  MUnmn 
diet*  wu  111  Ucaptundia.'    Chauair. 

Att«nin«lr.l  oda.   InalamparBtemmnnar. 

Attampt  Ot-tMDta  *.l.  [OFr.  mittmpUr, 
Mod.  h.  oMntw,  fiwn  I.  aUnts,  attaante, 
to  DttoPipt  at  (0,  and  Imli,  Imiita,  to  trr. 
fraq,  of  ttndo,  ttntutu,  to  atratcn,  to  br.] 
1.  Tb  nukg  as  affort  to  atlMt;  to  «Dd«traur 


t.  To  attack;  to  raaka  an  eSort  npon;  ai,  to 
oKen^  tha  mamT'i  camp;  lo  altimft  a 

EruD't  IIF*.— B  Id  nmlie  an  usaolt  npon 
a  faellnn  or  paaaJoni  of ;  to  tr]r  to  win  or 
aednca.   'Ba  will  narsr  SUmfiC  n>  viln.' 


«,!  To  pfOTOi   to  taat.      '  Well-attnHJiMd 

Plata.'    Fairfax. 
IHailllllli  (*t-t*mt\  a.f.     To  aike  id  at- 

lamKaffarLortriaL   'ITot that thaTdnnt 

witboat  Ut  tean  oOnipl^'    iftKm. 
AtUnpt  (at-tamiri.  a.     An  aaa*;  tHal,  or 

•odaaiour:  an  attack:  an  affint  to  aaln 

■  poIdL     '  Bj  bU  bllndnaw  nudmed  lor 

htohatlMfjr"     ArOton. 


DTlae.  (ttack.  otiaat.  mwoIL 
tllailllllDliniliJ    (at-tamt'a-bll-l-U],  n. 
1.  Tha  alatc  or  coodltlOD  of  babig  attempt- 


la  (at-tanfa-bt), «.    Capable  o 
iptod.  tried,  or  attacked:  Uabli 


taaoutanptorattack.   ' 


of  t^fklwi  throne!'"jf Oton." 
AttaBptm  I  (at-temtl*),  a.    Raadr  (o  ■ 
lelBpt;  AterpelalDg:  adrenlnroiia.  DanU 


)  To  Ox  tbamlDd  upon:  to  UatCD  to; 
afa  rafard  or  paj  beed  to;  to  oonilder 


1  To  ■osompanj  or  bt 
talfllment  of  wi)>  dnqr. 


S.  To  be  preaent  (I  or  In  tor  pnipoaei  ol 
datj,  bnilneai,  cnrtoiItT,  plaaaure.  or  the 
Ilka;  ».  h*  lUlindi  cbnrcb  recolarlj:  law- 
jen  or  ipeotaton  aittnd  jl  court;  he  tu^ 
tmdtd  Um  Gosoert— 4.  To  aocompanr  or 
follow  In  Immediate  laqneDM,  MpecUllj 
from  a  carnal  coDDeotion:  •aid  of  thtnca; 


&  I  To  be  In  atora  for;  to  await  "nieatato 
that  aOmda  alt  men  alter  thlL'  Lotk*. 
Utrad  (at-eend-},  b.1  L  To  exeKlBe  at- 
tention: lo  par  leaard  or  heed,  Dftes  to 
p«  each  ragard  ai  oombloei  with  It  oom- 
pllaaee:  moetlj  foUowed  by  Jo;  ai,  iDj*  eon, 
onewl  Eemjrwiirda. 


B.  Td  wall  on  In  wonhip:  tc 
Lt  To  (tar;  to  wait;  to  dell 


(at-tend'uu},  11.    I.  The  act  ol 
i>r  attending  on:  aa  (aj  tha  act  of 

OTioninB;  tba  ictotf-' 

rpoaeaofdnti  ' 


dukt,wun>>oaic](tfiil^d<Aii 
(M)  Attention;  regard;  aan 


WtA 


•altlng  on.  at  In  eipectaUon. 


ipecinciUjr,  p«raan>  w 


niie,    FvOrr. 


E.  AceompanTlng,  i 

dlalelr  foUowInE, 

tomperanm,  wllh  — 

S,  In  lau,  depeiuUnf  on  or  conneeted  with 
aomathlng  or  iome  penon:  owhaff  aerrlce  to. 
— .dWendant  teye.  In  tnwic,  lame  aa  Sila- 
tiH  Ktfi.  Bee  nnder  Kilittts. 
kttandint  (at-tend'ant),  n.  1.  One  who 
attend)  or  aGeompanlee  another.  In  anj 
character  whaterer,  aa  a  friend,  companion. 
mlnlilar.  or  aarunt :  one  who  belonn  to 
the  tnln;  a  follower.      'BraTB  atitndoaU 

or  walU  the  plaarare  of  another,  m  a  iiUtor 
or  the  like. 


BpeclflcallT— S  In  lav,  one  who  owi 
or  aerrlce  to.  or  depend)  on  another, 
who  It  preaent  for  any  pnrpoae. 

lit  IS  ckirur.  ShA 

B.  That  whkh  annmpanlea  or  li  onueqaen 


a.  Be.  look;      (.po;     J.Job:     h,  Fr.  toa;      Ds,abig;      18,  EAen:  th,  (Un:      w,  irlg; 


AttenUon  (at-ten'ihon).  n.  [L,  MIenttg, 
otlntliniit.  attention,  trom  otCtiido.  alltn- 
tum,  to  atretch  or  direot  lowaidi,  to  direct 
tha  attentlaD— «d,  to.  and  ttrula.  tmlum.  to 
The  act  ol  atteDdlog  or  heed- 


luntarr  applli 
of  tbetnlnd  tt 


objeota  preaenlad 
leMrasardotoon- 


aldenttloD;  beedfulDeaa ;  obauratloD. 
0.bia^trtaj  tha  magoMt^ittBamta 

Ealam  shnSlmi  Ukaictr  hmrmmj,       Mi4. 

1  Act  of  dTllltj  or  aottrtean  aa,  oltmtlim 
loaitnncanplMtiafooDrtcvladicatliw 
renrd:  Mid  aapectall;  of  a  anitor  or  ad- 
ufiv  of  a  ladj  1  w,  fall  ■ftrnfioTM  *Be  moat 


reqnlnaan  actlTe 
>a  cwtlniie  It:  bat  em- 
itarr.  Add.  ~  Bm.  Cut, 
ilndtnbHaa.obaarratlm. 


SpecUlr 


I^Sdto^ 


plaUoD;  or  to  the  application  of  the  mind, 
together  with  the  lantei  above  mentioned, 
aa  when  a  peraon  la  alEenKn  to  the  word*. 


3abllaal1>  heedful  oi 


Dlndful;  aedi 


Heedful.  Intent,  obaerrant,  mindful. 

regardful.  cln:iinupect,  watchful 
AttiuitlTel7  (al-tent^lv-ll),  ode.    In  an  at 
'    itlra  manuer;  heedfuUf ;  carefollf ;  wltli 


t.  To  ledace  to  thlcfcoeM:  to  make  aleoder. 
t.  To  leaaeD  In  compleilty.     [Bare,  j 


1,  vAlg;    ita.  ainre,— BeeKiT. 


Unll'il-sd).  a.  1.  Uads  thfii  or  leu  ilKld. 
■Splril*  attenvau,  which  th»  cold  doth 
congul  ud  coagulMs,'  Bocoii.— x.  Hue 
ilender.—&  In  »ot  growing  ilender  towudm 

ipolntoreiWwoltjr.  

AtfcllU»Uon<iil-l™'fi-*"il'onJ,  "■  ITbOMt 
DrnMkingthin.ulluldi:  u.  the altsnuinin 
of  the  huraoim.— a.  The  »ct  of  making  fins  by 
CORimlnutlon  or  Httrition.     [Smid.] 

elnBUiln;»njujlogverT 

tia  ind  diitiUatiim,  the 
place  on  the  laccharlne 
tatlonbrthetaprh«!iig 

K.  3u.  atur,  atUr.  *«,, 
"nom;  puA.  RoUanii. 
-WrO,  t.t  [Ft.  It  Um, 
totheeuth.]    To  place 

o'mMuo.  •AlltmOit 
U  the  prone.'  Sytaattr, 

t«t(it't«r.«),..t  [L.L 


Atterllaf 
polion.)  1 
Atter.l  A 


to  humble ; 


UraUd  by  land  brought  dowr 

Attenthm.!  Attnntioiii  (at 


Attoreopdf ter- .  ...      . 
■  afilder,  3c-  itttratp,  Don.  bu 
I.  cddtr,  poiKD,  and  upp. 
-      The  B*  in  cot 

BnglWL)-i  . 


^oppr,  a  cu| 
gyllHble  ot 
andp      ■ 

a: 

AttemML  same  u 
AtterriiUDiL  Same 
Attoryt  (al'tir-l), 
I.  Mattery;  punilel 

Att«rt(at-teitO,  B.<. 


-2.  Vim 


[Fr,  a. 


tromt^teit.awitneai.l  1.  Tobear 
to  certify:  to  aSlrtll  to  be  true  or  | 
declare  tfae  truth  of  In  wonli  i 
especially  uied  for  the  afllrmatloi 
in  their  aUlcIll  capacity;  a*,  (r 
trathof awrHing-,  looUMlacop 
nient-t  Tobwfwltneuto;  lo 
oreildenceor^lomanlfnt. 


wltneu;  to  Invoke  ai 


Utenry  language  of  the  □ 
caUi  4e  nlghtSigale  the  ' 
the  iMtte  reason  that  It  « 
omtla  by  the  Oreeks  and 
Komani,  becaoie  Fhllomel 
Pindlon.  king  of  Athena,  w. 
bean  changed  tnto  one :  — 


ATTOESBY 


[Formerly  the  ward  wai  lametlinei  lued 
■peclflcaliy  tor  a  head^drea  or  omamenti 
lur  Che  head,  at  In  Etek.  liiL  IG.  'Dyed 
affireupon thelrheads.'  The ipedflc mean- 
ing of  head-dreM  may  bave  been  acquired 
throi^b  the  Influence  ot  tiara.]-!,  fahtr. 
a  term  applied  to  the  harm  ot  U 


iioniiiaannL 

Ji  tbehora* . 


=l^^^^fe 


i|;B|nH|Mfn 

capital  nor ba».  Called  alao  .^Mefliirv.- 
1  An  apartment  In  the  nppermort  part  o 
a  houM,  »lth  Binall  windowa  In  the  coraio 


Atheni-.  Attic ;  pi 


^lanlcal. - 

„  n,  1.  A  peculiaritj  uf 

belonging  to  the  Greek  lan- 
by  the  Atbenlani^  Attic  ele- 
i;  conclie  and  elegant  eiprea- 


tldlng  Hllh 
thenlana   ' 


AttMtt(at-teil'),  n 


vrbal  or  written.  It 


ofllclal  declaration, 
ipport  of  a  fact;  erl- 
BB,  Hte  tmth  appear!  from 
witneitea  or  of  the  proper 
I  aoldler'i  certificate  ilgned 
HjmpletlDg  the  act  (^  en- 

ff  (at-l«tf«T),  n.  One  who 


Ic  (at'tlk),  a. 


[L  J 


I.  Qr,  ^ 


Pertaining  t ,  ._  -   .. 

principal  city,   Athena;   marked  by  m< 
aoalldel    u   were   chancterittlc    of    U 

nant,  dellcate'wit  lor  which  the  Athenlai 
wrre  particularly  tamoiiB :  AlUt  faiOi,  I: 
yiolablii  talth:  Attie  Uult.  a  pan.  chail 
and  elegant  atyle.-TA*  AUie  itaUe*.  U 
■'— -  af  Oreiknaed  bytheandenl  Ath 
It  cnlUTated  and  llDlibi 


dialect  oi 


AtUcII«(at'tI->Ii).  ».(.  Tocootoraori 
contonnable  to  the  language  or  Idloi 
Attica;  aa.  Greek  adjectiieb  In  oi,  i 
altieiad,  become  it. 

AttldM  (at'tl^lI),  i.i  1.  To  Die  attic 
or  Idloinl  peculiar  to  the  Atbeniana— ' 
farour  or  dde  with  the  Athenian!.     J 

AtagnOMt  (at-Ug^-ui),  a.  [L  otKjuM 
— a3,  and  tango,  letifi,  to  touch;  comp. 
tmtignimt-]  Sear;  adlolning;  contiguous, 

AltiinoiuIMM  I  (at-tlg-il-ua-nei).  n.  The 
quaQty  or  lUte  of  being  attlguoni. 

i^;Ullcg  i  (at-tlnn.  cL  [L.  aUingo,  to  touch 
npoSI    To  touch  Ughtly. 

AWM (at-tlrO.  »'■  pret  *pp.  altmd:  ppr, 
altirinff.  [O.Fr,  attirer,  to  array.  ad]u!t, 
adorn,  a  word  which,  though  the  lome  In 
ronn.  probably  dllTen  In  origin  a!  Id  nean- 


Bcalp— S.  In  IwCa  name  formerly  applied 

.    [hostsmens. 
AttlTed(it'Urd').p.anda.   Id  Jb(T.  an  epithet 

— '  In  btazDuLng  in  application  to  such 
alB  ai  itagi,  harta,  Ac,  which  we  pro- 

..__J  withborna 
Attlwr  (Bl-tlr-ir),  n.     One  who  dreaiea  or 

adomi  with  attire. 
AtUrtt-ironuji  (at-tlKwu-man),  n.     Same 


r  P.  Sidmy. 

ji  It.  auV- 

--^  tv*buiD,  *^»^  L.L  aptitudo, 
nine!!,  from  L  ap(i«,  fit.     SeeAPT.l    Po«- 

in  which  thep^utaof  hi!  body  aredlapoaed. 
specially  a  poiture  or  poaltlon  aa  Indicating 
emotion,  purpoie,  or  the  like,  or  a!  appro- 

Sriate  to  the  performance  of  acme  act ; 
ence,  ai  applied  to  thinga,  lUte,  condlUoD. 
or  conjuncture,  aa  likely  to  bave  a  certain 
retult;  aipect;  a>,  a  graceful  altitude;  an 
altitude  oi  entreaty;  an  aUitutU  t4  devo- 
tion ;  I  do  not  like  the  alt<tu<li  aHalia  are 


dlnlie  (at-ffWdli 


Id'ln-frt-ani.n.  One 
lattltudea.  'AltUo- 

a  peculiar  grimace 


fcttia   (at'l),  n.      Same  aa  Attal  (wbleh 

UtoUant  (at-toITent),  a.  [L  attoOeni,  at- 
fgllenfit.  ppr.  of  atlello— od.  and  lnllii,  to 
lift)    Ufllng  up:  tailing;  ai,  an  arioII«il 

ntyn.     Amuictewhlch 

, 1  the  ear,  the  tip  of  the 

loee.  or  the  upper  eyelid    Otberwiie  called 

.It0IM,ta<Ie.   [JI  udeni.]   TogethBTi  at 

Main  ^t-t^"),  e  i.  [O.Pr.  attemer,  L  L. 
ittorTuirt.  to  Iraniter  a  thing  Into  the  power 
ot  another— o(.  lot  ad,  to,  and  O.Tr.  (onwr, 
LLlernan.  SeeTuHM.]   1.  In /eudoJ law. 

tr,  tnm  nr  tnnlfilr  homAgO  and  BeTTice  fTOm 

r.  Thli  lathe  act  of  fenda- 


toiiea.  vaaiali,  o 


form  of  Fr. 


_Wedgwood  conilden  oMire  another 
itour,  and  altin  being  eome- 
temianllke^.  (BeeATTODB.) 


iplendidgirmenti 
her  bead?    Tenn) 


had  ot  decking  the  head.     Bee 

Attln  tat-tlrT.  n.    1.  Dreai:  clothea;  garb; 
appareL     ■  Poor  and  mean  oKirt.'    S*ak. 


leaur,  and  accept  Icuiue 
Ittouny  (at-l*i'nl),  n.    [ 


i  of  DDe  to  whom  re- 


irrlce,  to  a  new  pol- 


ler, to  tranafer. 
Ii  appointed  by 


Specincally.  in  lau,  one  who  li  appointed  or 
admitted  In  the  place  of  another  to  traniaet 

either  jmeate  or  iruUic  A  pnvale  nfconuv 
or  atttmrti  in  /act,  li  one  authorlied  to 
tnilm  i-jintracla  and  do  other  acta  for  bit 
which  pnrpoie  a 
ral  luflldent;  but 

meacta.Mtode- 

to  traniter  bank  itock. 


Pite.nr.  I 


t,  f»lll 


ATTORNEY 
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Mrjr.  A  publie  attontey  or  atUmey  at  latt 
is  a  ponon  qualifled  to  appear  for  another 
before  a  court  of  law  to  prosecute  or  defend 
any  action  on  behalf  of  hia  client  The  term 
waa  formerly  applied  especially  to  thoae 
practiainff  before  the  supreme  courts  of 
common  law  at  Westminster,  and  corres- 
ponded to  the  term  toUeitor  used  in  regard 
to  the  Courts  of  Chancery.  As  an  attor- 
neir  was  almost  invariably  a  solicitor,  the 
two  terms  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
svnonymous.  By  the  Judicature  Act  of  1878 
sll  persons  practising  before  the  supreme 
courts  at  Westminster  are  now  called  soli- 
dtora.  Attorneys  or  solicitors  do  not  plead 
or  argue  in  court  on  behalf  of  their  clients, 
this  being  the  part  of  the  barristers  or 
counsel ;  weir  special  functions  may  iM  de- 
fined to  be,  to  institute  actions  on  behalf  of 
their  cUenii  and  take  the  necessary  steos  for 
defending  them,  to  furnish  counsel  witn  the 
necessary  materials  to  enable  them  to  get  up 
their  pleadings,  to  practise  conreyancinff,  to 
prepare  legafdeeds  and  instruments  of  all 
Idnas^  and  generally  to  adrise  with  and  act  for 
their  clients  in  all  matters  connected  with 
law.  An  attorney,  whether  private  or  public, 
may  have  gmieral  powers  to  act  for  another; 
or  his  power  may  be  tp^eial.  and  limited  to 
a  particular  act  or  acta  In  Scotland  there  is 
no  class  of  practitioners  of  the  law  who 
take  the  name  of  aUomtyt.  —2.  The  name 
in  the  West  Indies  for  the  general  super- 
visor or  manager  of  plantationa— L«tter, 
warranty  ot  power  iifaWmuy,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  one  person  authorises  an- 
other to  do  some  act  or  acts  for  him,  as  to 
execute  a  deed,  to  oollect  rents  or  debts,  to 
sell  estates.  ^. 

Attoni0]rt  (at-tAr'nlX  vt  L  To  perform  by 
proxy. 

Their  encoontert.  though  not  pcnooal.  have  been 
royally  aUmtuytd.  Sk»k. 

1  To  employ  as  a  proxy. 

lamttOl 
Amrneytii  at  your  serrice.  5A«1. 

Atloni07-S0lMna  (at-t^r'ni-jen'te-al).  n. 
The  first  mmisterial  law  officer  of  the  crown, 
specially  appointed  bv  letters-patent  He 
is  the  pubuc  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  naving  general  powers  to  act  in  all 
legal  proceedings  in  which  the  crown  is  a 
party,  particularly  to  prosecute  in  criminal 
matters  affecting  the  state. 

Attoni0]r-«nienagllip  (at-tftr'ni  jen'6r-al- 
shipX  A-    The  office  ofattomey-generaL 

Atlommhip  (at-tAr'ni-ship).  n.  The  office 
of  an  attorney;  agency  for  another. 


Marrfafe  k  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  mmm^shi^. 


SAaJt. 


Attonunent  (at-t^m'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
a  feudatory,  rassal,  or  tenant,  br  which  he 
consents,  upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate, 
to  receire  a  new  lord  or  superior,  and 
transfers  to  him  his  homage  and  service; 
the  agreement  of  a  tenant  to  acknowledjra 
tlie  purchaser  of  the  estate  as  his  landlora. 

Attcrar.t  At(mr.t  n.  [Ft.  atour,  dress,  or- 
naments, from  O.Fr.  atoumer,  to  attire,  to 
adorn— prefix  a,  to,  and  toumer,  to  turn. 
SeeTUKH.I  Attire;  dress;  specifically,  head- 
drees.    *  Her  rich  attour.'    Chauetr. 

Attract  (at'trakta  vX  [L  aitraho,  attrac- 
ti>}i»— «ul,  to,  and  msAo,  to  draw.  SeeDSAO.] 
1.  To  draw  to  or  toward;  to  exert  the  power 
of  attraction  on;  to  cause  or  tend  to  cause 
to  more  toward  and  cohere  to  or  unite  with; 
as.  all  physical  bodies  mutually  oltrocC  each 
other.— 1  To  draw  bv  influence  of  a  moral 
Icind;  to  Invite  or  allure;  as,  to  attract  at- 
teatioii;  to  attract  admirers. 

Adorned 
She  wns  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  mttrmet 
Thy  love.  Milton. 

Sm.  To  draw,  allure.  Invite,  entice. 

Attraet  (at-trakf  X  v.i.  L  To  possess  or 
exert  the  power  of  attraction ;  as,  it  is  a 
property  of  matter  to  attract —2.  Fig.  to  be 
attractive  or  winning;  as,  his  manners  are 
calculated  to  attract 

Attraott  (at-trakt^  n.    AttracUon. 

Fed  darts  aad  charms,  mttrtuu  and  flames. 

Hmdikrt 

AUraeUllfllt7(at-trakt'abiri.UX  n.  The 
qualil^  of  l>eing  attractable,  or  of  being  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  attraction. 

Thoo  wilt  not  find  a  corpuscle  destitute  of  that  na* 
tursl  mttraetmHlity.  Sir  tV.  JontM. 

AUnetalde  (at-trakf  a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  attracted;  subject  to  attraction. 

Attraoter  (at-trakf  «rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  attracts;  an  atuactor. 

Attraette^t  Attractlcalt  (at-traktok,  at- 


trakfik-al),  a.  Having  power  to  draw  to; 
attractive. 

Some  stones  are  endued  irith  an  electrical  or  at' 
trmetitmt  virtue.  Ray, 

AttracfeQa  (at-trakniXo.  Having  the  power 
to  attract;  attractive. 

AttraotlllflyCat-traktIng-liXadv.  Byway 
of  attraction:  so  as  to  attract 

Attractloil  (at-trak'shonX  n.  1.  The  act, 
power,  or  property  of  attracting;  specifi- 
cally, (a)  in  pAysies,  the  tmidency,  force,  or 
forces  through  which  all  particles  of  matter, 
as  well  as  sll  individual  masses  of  matter, 
are  attracted  or  drawn  towards  each  other; 
the  inherent  tendency  in  bodies  to  approach 
each  other,  to  tmite  and  to  remain  united. 
By  attraction  every  body  tends  to  the  earth, 
and  if  raised  from  its  surface  falls  to  it  again. 
The  plumb-line,  which  is  usually  verticid,  is 
deflected  in  the  vicinity  of  a  uurge  moun- 
tain by  the  attraction  of  the  mass.  The 
moon  is  constantly  drawn  towards  the 
earth;  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
towards  the  sun.  Attraction  is  exhibited 
in  various  ways,  which  has  led  to  the  use 
of  various  speclflc  dMignations.  When 
bodies  tmd  to  come  together  from  sensible 
distances,  that  tendency  is  called  either  Uie 
attraction  of  gratiiatiar^  magnetiim,  or 
0leetrieUy,  aooordina  to  circumstances;  when 
the  surfaces  of  bodies  in  contact  tend  to- 
gether, it  is  by  adhetian;  when  the  particles 
of  the  same  body  tend  together,  it  is  by 
cohuUm;  and  when  the  particles  of  differ- 
ent bodies  in  contact  tend  together  it  is  by 
a^nity;  the  tendency  of  fluids  to  rise  in  fine 
tubM  or  in  small  interstices  of  porous 
bodies  is  called  capHiary  attraction.  See 
Capillart,  Chbmioal,  Cohisioii,   Elbo- 

TRICITT,0RAYITATI0H,MA01fETI8M.  (6)  The 

power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to,  invit- 
ing, or  engaging ;  allurement ;  enticement; 
as,  the  attraction  of  beauty  or  eloquence. 

Setting  the  attractiatt  of  my  good  parts  aside. 
I  have  no  other  charm.  SMoM. 

2.  That  which  attracts:  a  charm;  an  allure- 
ment    'Her  sweet  harmony  and  othw 
choeen  attrocttons.'    Sluik. 
Attractly«  (at-trakt1vX  a.    (Fr.  attractif.} 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  attracting;  draw- 
ingto ;  as,  the  attractive  force  of  bodies.— 

2.  Having  the  power  of  charming  or  allur- 
ing by  agreeable  qualities;  inviting;  engag- 
ing; enticing.  '  Here's  metal  more  attrac- 
tive:   Shak. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valour  formed. 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  Rrace. 

MiitoM. 

AttraottTO  (at-trakt'ivX  n.  That  which 
draws  or  incites;  allurement;  charm. 

The  goq>el  speaks  nothliy  but  attnutivu  and 
invitation.  South. 

So  pure  and  spiritual  a  pleasure  is  a  very  allowable 
mttrmttivt.  BoyU. 

AttraottYely(at-trakfiv-liXadv.  In  an  at- 
tractive manner;  with  the  power  of  attract- 
ing or  drawing  to;  as,  to  smUe  atiraotxvtly. 

AtnaetlvexieM  (at-trakt'ivnesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  attractive  or  engaging. 
'  The  same  oMrtutvoeiMU  in  riches. '  Stmtk. 

AUraotor  (at-tra]ct'«r).  «»•  The  person  or 
thing  that  attracta.    3vr  T.  Browns. 

Attrahant  (at^ra-hentX  a.  [L.  attraJtent, 
attrahentit,  ppr.  of  attioAo.  See  Attraot.] 
Drawing  to;  attracting. 

Attrahent  (at'tra-hentX  n.  1. 1  That  which 
draws  to  or  attracts,  as  a  maanet  Olan- 
viZfe.— 2.  In  med.  an  application  that  at- 
tracts fluids  to  the  part  where  it  is  applied, 
as  a  blister  or  a  rubefacient    Dungliton. 

AUrapt  (at-trap^  v.t.  [Prefix  at,  from  L. 
ad,  and  trap.  See  Trap  and  Trappikos.] 
To  clothe;  to  dress.  'With  oaken  leaves 
attrapL*    Spemer. 

Attrapt  (ai-trapO.  vt  (Ft.  attraper.}  To 
ensnare. 

He  (Richard  III.)  was  not  attrafptd  either  with 
net  or  snare.  Grt^flom. 

Attreotation  (at-trek-t&'shon).  n.  [L.  attrte- 
tatio.from  ottrecto— a<i,and  tracto, to  handle, 
freq.  of  ttaho,  tractum^  to  draw.]  Frequent 
handling. 

Attrllmtable  (at-triVQt-a.blX  a.  Capable 
of  being,  or  liable  to  be  ascribed,  imputed, 
or  attributed;  ascribable;  imputable;  as,  the 
fkult  is  not  aiXribuUikU  to  the  author. 

Hybernation,  although  a  result  of  coM.  is  not  its 
Immediate  consequence,  but  is  atlrihutabU  to  that 
deprivation  of  rood  and  other  essentials  which  ex* 
treme  cold  occasions.  Sir  y.  £.  Ttnuent. 

Attribute  (at-trib'QtX  e.t  pret  &  pp.  attri- 
huted;  ppr.  attributing.  [L  attrihuo.attri- 
lutum—ad,  and  trUmo,  to  divide,  to  bestow, 
to  assign ;  tribm,  a  tribe,  division,  or  ward. 


SeeTRlBB.!  To  ascribe;  to  impute;  to  con- 
sider as  belonging  or  as  due;  to  assign. 

We  attributt  nothing  to  God  that  hath  anv  repug- 
nancy or  contradiction  in  it  Tiiiotsou. 

The  merit  of  service  Is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  performer.  ShaA, 

Faulty  men  use  oftentimes 
To  attrihOt  their  foUy  unto  fate.        Sfenser. 

Attribute  (at'tri-btltX  n.  l.  Any  property, 
quality,  or  characteristic  that  can  be  as- 
cribed to  a  person  or  thing;  as,  strengtii  and 
bravery  are  two  of  bis  aUribut$9.  '  All  the 
genUe  attrilnite§  of  his  lost  child.'  Ten- 
nyeon. 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway;  .  .  . 
It  is  an  ahriiute  to  Cod  himself.  SMak. 

In  log^,  the  word  is  sometimes  used  ss  equiv- 
alent to  predicate ;  it  is  also  sometimes  re- 
stricted to  an  essential  and  inherent  qua- 
lity, somethine  inseparable  from  the  essence 
and  individuality  of  the  thing,  thus  unity, 
identity,  and  aotivitv  are  attributes  of  the 
souL  PUming.—Z  In  gram,  the  word  that 
expresses  what  is  affirmed  concerning  an- 
other, as  an  adjective;  an  attributive.— 
&  An  epithet  as  descriptive  of  an  attribute 
or  quality,  or  of  a  combination  of  such. 
[Bare.] 

*  The  heart-blond  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  souL' 
*  Whot  my  cousin  Cressidat'  '  No.  sir.  Helen:  could 
you  not  find  out  that  by  her  attributes  f       ShaM. 

4.  Inthe /IiM  arte,  a  svmbol  of  office  or  cha- 
racter aaded  to  any  figure ;  thus  the  eagle 
is  the  attribiUe  of  Jupiter,  a  club  of  ]^r- 
oules,  the  bow  and  arrow  of  Love,  &c. 

The  ladder  is  a  9Xvikia,z  attribute  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  and  the  harp  for  Ring  David.       FairhoU. 

5.t  Eeputation;  honour. 

Much  attrihute  he  hath,  and  much  the  reason  why 
we  ascribe  it  to  him.  Shak. 

Attribution  (at-tri-bfi'sbon),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  attributing.  —  2.  That  which  is  ascribed; 
attribute;  function. 

It  Is  not  desirable  that  to  the  ever-growing  attribu- 
Horns  of  the  government  so  delicate  a  function  should 
be  superadded.  y,  S.  Uiit. 

8.t  Commendation;  praise. 

If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shak. 
Attrlbutlye  (at-trib'Q-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  expressing  an  attribute;  as,  an  attrwu' 
tite  word. 

Attrllmtiye  (at-trib'fi-tivX  n.    in  ^rrom.  a 
word  expressive  of  an  attribute. 
Attrllmttyely  (at-trib'Q-tiv-UX  adv.    In 

S-am.  in  an  attributive  manner.  An  adjec- 
ve  is  used  attrOmiively  when  it  does  not 
form  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  or  clause, 
but  is  joined  to  a  noun  which  it  qualifies;  as, 
abaci  pen. 

Attrite  t  (at-trItT,  a.  [L.  attritta.  worn— oJ. 
and  iero,  to  wear.  See  Trttb.]  1.  Worn  by 
rubbing  or  friction.  Milton.  —  2.  In  iheol. 
repentant  only  through  fear  of  punishment: 
opposed  to  contrite.  '  By  virtue  of  the  keys 
the  sinner  is  instantiy  of  attrite  made  con- 
trite.'   Abp.  Unher. 

Attrlteneut  (at-trlfnesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  attrite;  the  state  of  being  much  worn. 

AttntlOll  (at-tri'shon).  n.  1.  The  act  of  wear- 
ing or  rubbing  down;  the  state  of  being 
worn  down  or  smoothed  by  friction;  abra- 
sion. 

The  chaiige  of  the  aliment  is  effected  by  the  attri- 
tion of  the  mward  stomach  and  dinolvent  Uquor  ah- 
sisted  with  heat  Arbuihnot. 

It  In  theol.  grief  for  sin  arising  from  fear 
of  punishment;  the  lowest  degree  of  repent- 
ance. 

Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  this  absolution  that  they 
should  be  contrite  or  heartily  sorry,  for  attriltcn, 
with  auricular  confession,  shall  pass  instead  of  con. 
tritioo— that  is.  In  effect,  if  they  be  but  sorry  for  the 
penance  though  they  be  not  sorry  for  the  sin. 

iVeMis. 

Attry.t  AtterlYft  a.    See  Attxrt. 
Attune  (at-tfinO,  v.t  pret  «ft  pp.  attuned; 

5pr.  attuning.  (L.  ad^  to,  and  E.  tune.  See 
ohr.  Tuni.]  1.  To  tune  or  put  in  tune: 
to  adjust  one  sound  to  another;  to  make 
accordant;  as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp. 
2.  Fig.  to  arrange  fltiy;  to  make  accordant; 
to  bring  into  harmony;  as,  to  attune  our 
aims  to  the  divine  will 

Sodal  friends. 
Athtn'd  to  happy  unison  of  souL        Thomson. 

8.  To  make  mtudcaL    [Bare.] 
Vernal  airs . . .  attune  the  trembling  leaves.  Milton. 

AttWOOd'l  Machine  (at'wudx  ma-8h§nO.  n. 
An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Attwood  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  accelerated  mo- 


eh,  Main;     di.  8c.  loeA;     g,yo;     i,iob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  tAen;  th.  tAin;     w.  idg;    wh.  toAlg;    th,  axure.— See  Kkt. 
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tion,  by  eihibitiiig  the  rate  at  which  a  de- 
scending weightdrawi  np  another  lighter 
thanitselt 

Atwaint(a-tw&n0.a<{v.  In  twain;  asunder. 
'  Bite  the  noly  cords  ofioain.'    Shak. 

Atweel  (at-wgl\  I  wot  well  *Atweel  I 
would  fain  teU  him.'  Sir  W.SeotL  [Scotch.] 

AtWden  O^-twduQb  adv.  Between.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

She  Mw  me  fight,  she  hetrd  oie  call. 

When  forth  there  stepped  a  foeman  tall,  .  .  . 

jitwetH  me  and  the  castle  wall  Tent^svn. 

A-tWl2me,t  adv.    In  two;  asunder. 

Thy  wif  and  thou  moste  hangen  fer  a-tminnt. 

CMaucer. 

AtWl8t(aptwist0^a.  Awry;  distorted.  [Bare.] 
AtWlztit  prep.    Betwixt    '  Qreat  love  was 

atwioBt  them  two.'    Chaueer. 
AtWOft  ado.    In  two.    *  An  axe  to  smite  the 

cord  attoo.*    Chaueer. 
Atyplo  (A-tiplkX  flk    [Or.  a,  prir. ,  and  tffpot, 

a  type.  ]    L  Maving  no  type:  devoid  of  ti 


cal  character;  irr^lar:  ia  med.  said  of 
certain  intermittent  fevera.— 2.  Producing 
a  loss  of  ^ical  characters.    Dana. 

Autnlne  (t-banO.  n.  [Fr.,  from  aubain,  an 
alien,  probat)ly  from  L.  o/iM,  and  sufflz 
anus,  on  the  type  of  prochain,  from  proche.  ] 
Succession  to  the  goods  of  a  stranger  not 
naturalized.  The droU d^aubaine inFrance 
was  a  riffht  of  the  king  to  the  goods  of  an 
alien  dyug  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  king 
standing  m  the  place  of  the  heirs.  This 
claim  was  abolished  in  1819. 

Aube,t  n.    An  alb.    Fuller. 

Aubexso  (ft-bdif  or  6-b&rzhX  n.  [Fr.  See 
Harboub.]  a  little  countxy  inn.  Beau. 
<fr  PI 

AuberglBt  Aubergiite  (»'b«r-jist,  6-b&r- 
zhSstXn.  [Fr.  au6«fyifte,  memanorwoman 
who  keeps  a  tarem.]  The  keeper  of  an 
auberse;  an  inn-keeper;  a  tayem-keeper; 
a  lancUord  or  landlady.  'The  aubergitU  at 
TemL'  SmoUetL 

Auhln  (ft'bin),  n.  [This  word  is  etymologi- 
cally  interesting,  as  it  is  a  native  term  re- 
turned to  us  with  a  French  gloss.  Aubin, 
O.Fr.  hobin,  meant  a  horse  or  its  gait  The 
hobin  waa  (Boquefort,  Littr6)  properly  a 
Scotch  pony,  probably  such  as  Frencn  auxil- 
iaries saw  used  by  the  hobblsrt  on  the  Bor- 
ders. See  HoBBT.  ]  In  the  manege,  a  broken 
kind  of  gait,  between  an  amble  and  a  gallop, 
commomr  called  a  CanUtbury  gallop,  and 
accounted  a  defect 

Alllnim(»'b6ni),a.  [L.L.a{frttnua.  whitish, 
from  L.flU&itf,  white.]  Originally,  whitish  or 
flaxen-coloured;  now  reddish  brown:  gener- 
ally applied  to  hair.  '  That  whitish  colour 
of  a  woman's  hair  called  an  abum  colour.' 
Florio. 

He's  whlte-hairwl. 
Not  wanton  white,  but  such  a  manly  colour. 
Next  to  an  au^ttm.  Smit.  Or  Ft. 

Auoheilla  (A-kd'ni-a).  n.  A  genus  of  rumin- 
ating animals,  family  Camelida,  the  New 
World  representatives  of  the  camels  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  but  much  smaller  and 
having  no  hump.  The  only  distinct  q;>ecies 
are  the  llama  and  its  pouible  progenitor 
the  guanaoo,  paoo,  or  alpaca,and  the  ^ugna 
orvicufia. 

Audita  Angllt  (ft6htX  n.  [ASax.  «bH  O.E. 
<u^,  property,  from  oj^on,  to  own.]  Posses- 
sion; property.— /n  ane'e  aueht,  in  one's 
keeping  or  possession.    [Scotch.] 

Auotton  dprshonX  n.  [L.  aueHo,  an  increas- 
ing, enhancement  and  hence  a  public  sale 
by  increased  biddinn,  from  auMo,  auctam, 
to  increase;  allied  to  IceL  auka,  Ooth.  attton, 
E.  eke,  to  increase.]  L  A  public  sale  of 
property  to  the  bluest  bidaer,  conducted 
in  accordance  with  regulations  by  a  person 
licensed  and  authorized  for  the  purpose ;  a 
Yendue;  as.  to  sell  goods  by  ouelum.  Con- 
tracts lor  services  are  sometimes  sold  by 
auction  to  the  lowest  bidder.— 2.  The  things 
sold  by  auction. 

Ask  you  why  Phiyne  the  whole  mttttitn  bvyst 
Phiyae  foresees  a  general  exdse.  Ptsft, 

—DuUk  auction.    See  under  DUTCH,  a. 

AnotlCA  (nk'shon),  v.  1    To  sell  by  auction. 

Auettonary  (nk'shon-a-riX  a.  Belonginff  to 
an  auction  or  public  sale.  'With  aucwmr 
ary  hammer  in  thy  hand.'  Dryden, 

AuofeiOliaar  (i^-shon-^X  ^  [!«•  auetien- 
aritw.]  One  whose  bustoess  it  is  to  offer 
goods  or  property  for  sale  by  auction;  a 
person  licensed  by  government  to  dispose 
of  ffoods  or  int>perty  by  public  sale  to  the 
hignest  bidder. 

AnotUmMT  (»k-shon-«iO^  v.t  To  sen  by 
auction.  'Estates  .  .  .  advertised  and  atie- 
tumMTsd away.'    Cowper.    [Bare.] 


Auotiyot  ^k'tivX  a.  Increasing;  serving  to 
increase.    Baileu. 

Aiietoiir,t n.  [See  Author.]  An  author. 
Chaucer. 

Auoaba  (Alcfl-baX  n>  [Japanese  name  for 
the  plant]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Comacew,  conusting  of  six  niecies  from 
Eastern  Asia.  They  are  branching  shrubs, 
with  smooth  opposite  leaves  and  small  uni- 
sexual flowers.  A.  fapomca  has  been  long 
in  cultivation,  and  is  prized  for  its  mass  of 
glossy  leathery  green  leaves  mottled  with 
yellow,  and  its  coral-red  berries. 

Aueupfttiont  (ft-ku-pa'shonX  n.  [L.  aueu- 
patio,  from  aueupor,  to  go  bird-catching, 
from  aucept  for  avieepe—avis,  a  bird,  and 
eapio,  to  take.]  The  act  or  practice  of  tak- 
ing birds;  fowling:  bird-catching.    Blount 

Audaoioiui  (n-d&^usX  a.  [L.  audax.  from 
audeo,  to  dare.]  L  Bold  or  daring;  spirited; 
adventurous;  intrepid.     [Now  rare.] 

Her  sparkUng  eyes  wHh  manly  v^our  shone. 
Big  was  her  voice,  atulacuHt  was  her  tone. 

2.  C!ontemninff  the  restraints  of  law,  r^£lon, 
or  decorum ;  bold  in  wickedness;  insolent ; 
impudent  *Audaciou»  traitor.'  Milton,^ 
8.  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from, 
daring  effrontery  or  contempt  of  law.  *Au^ 
dadouM  cruelty.'  8hak.—%TS.  Impudent, 
insolent,  shameless,  unabashed,  daring, 
bold. 

Audaoionaly  (»-d&'shus-liX  adv.  In  an 
audacious  manner;  with  excess  of  boldness 
or  insolence. 

Andadoiunees  (t-d&'shus-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  audacious;  impudence; 
audacity. 

Aadad^  (iHlasl-tiX  n.  1.  Boldness;  daring 
npirit;  venturesomeness;  resolution;  confl- 
denoe:  used  hidifferently  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense.  'The  freedom  and  audacity 
necessary  in  the  commerce  of  men.'  TatUr. 

No  Homer  sang  these  Norse  sea-kiiws;  but  Aga- 
memnon's was  a  small  audmcity,  and  olsfiull  fruit  in 
the  world  to  some  of  them — to  Rolfs  of  Normandy 
for  instance.  CarlyU, 

2.  Audaciousness;  presumptuous  impudence; 
effrontery:  in  a  bad  sense,  and  often  im- 
plying a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint 
'Arrogant  atufoei^.'    Joye. 

AudiimitFCft-dibiri-tiXn.    Audibleness. 

AudillleOi'di-blXa.  [L.aud{5aM,from  audio, 
to  hear;  allied  to  Or.  ota,  dtof,  L.  aurU, 
Ooth.  atMo,  O.  ohr.  E.  ear.\  Capable  of 
being  heard;  perceivable  by  the  ear;  loud 
enough  to  be  heard;  as,  an  audiStAe  Toice  or 
whisper.  '  To  man's  eares  not  audibly.'  Sir 
T.More. 

Even  that  stubborn  church  which  has  held  its 
own  against  so  many  governments,  scarce  dared  to 
utter  an  mudihlt  murmur.  Maeantay. 

Audlblet  (ft'di-blX  n.  The  object  of  hearing. 

Vidbles  are  swifUier  carried  to  the  sense  than 
autUbUs.  Bacon. 

AudlbleneM  (»'di-bl-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
beinff  audible. 

Audibly  (ft'di-bliX  adv.  In  an  audible  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  so  aa  to  be  heard. 

Audience  (»'di-ensX  n.  [L.  atufierUia,  a 
hearing  or  listening,  from  auditne,  audi- 
entie,  pp.  of  audio,  to  hear.    See  Audiblb.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  hearinff  or  attmding  to  words 
or  sounds;  the  act  of  listening;  a  hearing. 

His  look 
Drew  mtMeM<€,  and  attention  stiD  as  night. 

2.  libertv  or  opportuni^  of  being  heard 
by  an  individual  or  a  meeting;  liberty  or  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  or  before  an  in- 
dividual or  a  meeting ;  specifically,  a  cere- 
mony observed  in  courts  or  by  official  char- 
acters, when  ambassadors  or  applicants  to 
men  in  office  are  permitted  to  appear  and 
state  their  business  in  person. 

Were  it  reason  to  give  men  mutienee,  pleading  for 
the  overthrow  of  that  which  their  own  deed  nath 
radAedt  Ho«Mer. 

That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
jlmditMee  of  Guinevere.  TVm^ouwm. 

&  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers. 

Still  govern  thon  my  song, 

Urania,  and  fit  a«Mnr«ior  find,  though  few.     MiUon. 

4.  [Sp.  audsencia.]  In  the  Spanish  do- 
minions, a  name  given  to  certain  courts, 
also  collectively  to  certain  law-officers  ap- 
pointed to  institute  a  judicial  inquiry. 

Among  those  of  the  former  class  was  the  president. 
Deza,  with  the  members  of  the  tmdienet,  and  the 
dvU  authorities  fai  Granada.  Prtsettt. 

6.  In  England,  an  abbreviation  for.^udwfics- 
eourt  (which  seel 

Audlenoe-ohamDer  (»'di-ens-chftm-bArX  n. 
An  apartment  for  an  audience  or  formal 
meeting. 


Audience-court  (»'di-ens-k6rtX  n.  A  court 
now  disused,  belonging  to  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  that  of  the  former 
having  had  equal  authority  with  the  arches- 
court,  thoucm  of  less  dignity. 

Audlendo  et  termlnando.  [L.]  in  law,  a 
writ  or  commission  to  certain  persons  for 
appeasing  and  punishing  any  insurrection  or 
great  riot 

Audlentt  (»'di-entX  n.  [L.  audient,  audi- 
entie,  pp.  of  audio.  See  AUDISSOB.]  1.  A 
hearer. 

The  audients  of  her  sad  story  felt  great  motions 
both  of  pity  and  admiration  for  ner  misfortune. 

Sh*it9H. 

2.  In  the  early  ehureh,  (a)  one  not  yet  bap- 
tized,but  receiving  instructions  preparatory 
to  baptism ;  a  catediumen.  Such  audients 
were  permitted  to  hear  the  psalms,  lessons, 
and  sermon,  but  were  not  present  at  the 
more  sacred  services  which  followed,  (b)  A 
member  of  the  church  who  had  fallen  and 
needed  to  be  restored.  Such  audients  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
church,  but  heard  the  sermon  standing  in 
the  narthex  or  portico  outside,  after  which 
they  were  required  to  depart  as  unbelievers, 
not  worthy  of  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the 
prayers. 

AuditCft'ditX  n.  [L.  audU,  he  hears.  ]  1.  f  Audi- 
ence; nearmg. 

With  his  orisons  I  meddle  not.  for  he  appeals  to  a 
high  audit.  Miitom. 

Whoso  sedcs  an  mttdU  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish. 

2.  An  examination  into  accounts  or  dealings 
with  money  or  property;  especially  an  ex- 
amination of  accounts  by  proper  officers, 
or  persons  appointed  for  that  puri>ose,  who 
compare  the  charges  with  the  vouchers,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  state  the  result;  hence, 
a  calling  to  account;  an  examination  into 
one's  actions. 

You  must  prepare  against  to-^norrow  for  your  last 
suffering  here,  and  your  great  audit  hereafter. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

&  A  final  account;  an  account  in  general 

And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  Heaven  t 

Skak. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England  tiiat  had  the 
greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time:  a  great  gra- 
sier.  a  great  sheep-master,  a  great  timber-man,  «c 

4.  t  A  general  receptacle  or  receiver. 

It  (a  brook)  paid  no  more  to  its  common  a»tdit 
than  the  revenues  of  a  little  cloud.      7«r.  T^jdor. 

—Comtnissionert  of  audit,  formeriy  called 
auditort  qf  the  exchequer,  officers  appointed 
to  cidl  on  all  public  accountants  to  account 
for  money  or  stores  intrusted  to  them,  and 
to  check  the  accounts  of  the  ordnance,  anny 
and  navy,  and  the  land  revenue.  The  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a  chairman  and  five 
commissioners,  a  secretary,  and  numerous 
subordinates. 

Audit  (»'ditX  v.t  To  make  audit  of;  to 
examine,  as  an  account  or  accounts;  as, 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  treasurer. 

Audit  (n'ditX  v.i.  To  examine  into  the  cor- 
rectness of  an  account;  to  act  as  an  auditor. 

Let  Hocus  m$ulit:  he  knows  how  the  money  was 
disbursed.  jlrtutAttst. 

Audit-ale  (»'dit41X  ti.  [So  called  because 
drunk  in  hall  on  certain  f east-davs  called 
audit-days.]  A  kind  of  ale,  reputed  to  be  of 
pecidiar  excellence,  made  at  the  brewery 
belonging  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
'Observing  from  the  goose  on  the  table  and 
the  auditale  which  was  circling  in  the  1oy> 
ing-cup  that  it  waa  a  feast'    Famur. 

Audita  querela  dHirtakwe-rdOaXM.  (L] 
In  law,  a  writ  of  complaint  for  redress  of  a 
wrong. 

Audit-day  U'dit-d&X  n.  A  feast-day  at 
Cambridge  University. 

Audit-bouae  (»'dit-housX  n.  An  appendage 
to  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  business  belong- 
ing to  it  is  transacted. 

Audition  (ft-di'shonX  n.  The  act  of  hearing; 
a  hearing  or  listening;  the  sensation  from 
an  impression  on  the  auditory  nerve  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  produced  by  a  sonorous 
body.    Coleridge. 

Auditiyet  (»'dit-ivX  a.  Having  the  power  of 
hearing.    Cotgrave. 

Audit-office  u^'dit-of-fisXn.  An  office  where 
accounts  are  audited ;  as,  a  railway  audU- 
i^lce:  specifically,  the  office  where  the  com- 
missioners for  auditing  the  public  acoounta 
of  the  United  Kingdom  transact  their  bvsi- 
nesa.  The  imperial  audit-office  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  lords  of  the " 
snry. 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  f»n;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  b^U;       oH,  pound;      ii.  Be  abtar,      y.  Be.  fsy. 


Wrt'dlWr).".     [LI 


tha  ohutM  witb  the  TOiuhsim,  u 


TbfJ 


rlrnpoit,  U  noalnd, 

' — int.  In  EngUad  hw««  mv  vww>«« 
1  Hdilon  at  eoorU  at  law,  ta  >lM 
kit  ol  Uia  (onmnunt,  eoiponUloiti^ 

i  br  Uw  tmrgiM,  nadar  Uumimtd- 


V  Budlt  Um  boronch  uconDtahitf- 


jautj. 


1  upoiat —   .,   — „ 

wham  aiUier  of  tha  dltluou,  or  uv  lord 
onliiurT.  miij  nnlt  ta  tai  the  ooata  of  A 
■alt  In  which  upsiuH  irs  lound  due.     In 


poDdlng  powvB  la  nnull j  ■ppoiub 
JMiUmlaldtM-WH-ti},  a.  Audit 
J.  StoMart    (Hue  ] 


ftltikdlWri-il}.!!.    AadltoiT.    S^ 


AndlUmUp  (■'dit^r^hiph  *,    Ttw  offloa 
of  uidllor. 

AndltoarWdl-ta-rf),  a.  (L.  ouliCariiu.]  Bo- 
latlnc  10  bMriM  or  to  tba  laaie  or  oijini 
ol  hHriogii^  tbaaudttory  nana.— j*"""- 
lory  artny.  In  aiMt.  ttie  wtatr  which 
oO  IfDm  uoh  dda  at  ths  irlaiU  bul 
ta  111*  oinn  of  hatiins.  and  aooompuue* 
andlioiT  utn*.  —  Auditary  fonof 
uawHCiiriUf},  Uia  puu«e  of  antnuuw 


iMbuS 


[nlotl 

la  tba  «adlta[7  vtm.—Avdiiorv  nxrvtt, 
the  portlo  n»IU>  af  the  Krenth  pair,  uiiiiu 
tram  tlu  medulla  ablongata,  and  dlrtiibutad 
tothaaar. 
AodltOir  (»'dl-lo-ri},  n.    1L  audftonuni.  ] 


t.  A  place  lor  beating  or  far  tba  aeeointaa- 
datlon  of  hearen ;  an  andltarium ;  ipedfl- 
eallr.  in  ana  Avirtliii.  the  Dare  when  the 


A  be&ch  m  wUch  a  Judge  tft*  b>  hear 
UtnM  (a'dl-tna).  n     A  female  hearer. 


■  channUns,  a  Tar7  mci 
■^  Impetf act '    Jturlim. 
'''(fitaj    jTr.)    Bqnaltothai 


Andltnal  (k-dii'd-al).  a.  Salatlng 
In*:  andltorr.  (MrrfilfH.  [Bare.) 
Aof  t  (Ifi.  B.    CBee  OtP '    - 

AaSttwV,    -, 

plIAnunl  <rf  anjithins.  (hat  1^  L_ —  .. 
patftcUt  able  to  pertom  It;  tfaarcughlT  i 
qnalntcd  with  a  nibjecti  a*,  be  le  quite  au 
/■M  in  that 

kat—a.  (»-J«'an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  lo 
AyiawH  or  Av^riat,  ana  of  the  Argaoant^ 
aad  aftflTwardi  King  of  Ella  — .J  luean  itofrla^ 
fai  Ofwelan  mTtboTog]'.  the  Matile  ol  tfali 
ktH.  Id  ablch  ha  kept  WW  aien,  and  which 
had^  not  been  cleaned  for  thirtj  jean,  lo 
that  the  taakof  eleaoiiutltbadooinetDbe 
daamed  Inpractlwble.  Beronlei  undertook 
It.  and  aeoampllihed  It  in  a  liaglB  daj. 
Hence  -'™"'f  Uu  Anseaa  atablee  baoanu 
a  (TDODrn  tor  the  remoral  tA  nulianoaa. 
ahniaa,  and  IheUke. 

Innr  <ft'gtrh  ".  [for  taagtr,  an  n  hav- 
ing been  toot  at  tha  baflnning,  (hl>  belDg 
tba  aaau  word  aa  A.  Baa.  naftyir,  itafa^, 
ytajeg^.  Iran  •'Ojvt.  nafa,  toe  nara  at  a 
whed.  and  nlr.  a  ihaip-palnUd  thlBg,  a 
dart  or  JaTelln;  the  n  li  alao  l»t  la  D. 
ntiBT.  wegw,  «B  auger.  M  oonpared 
with  OHO.  UMbaglr,  naUttr,  Uod.  O. 
■a*«r.  Mater,  loci  tmfarr,  an  aoger.  a  glDi- 
lat  (bV,  a  narai  3aa  NIVI.  OOHI.  lo 
ptooe.  Al  to  the  Iob  ot  tha  Initial  n. 
eoMp.  ■ddar.nedJer.  ayren.itapi™>.l  I.  An 
liieti  ■iiinit  tor  boring  holsa  laiwar  than 
tboae  bond  Mj  a  gimtet,  chiellr  uied  br 
aaneslen.  lotawn.  oaUnet-nHiken,  wheel- 
wifabt^  and  ^p-WIlghta  It  eonataU  of 
an  ha  blade  eodinf  In  a  rteel  Mt,  witb  a 


kandtopUcadaM^an 


Aogera  mada  with  a  atralght  channel  or 
grooTe  In  ■ome  placea  are  called  ped^u^cn; 
Ibe  modem  augera,  with  iplral  obanoeli, 
are  called  ecnw^iven.  Theerdlnanaereie- 
aii«r  1<  taiaed  aa  a  panlleled  blade  ol 
(teeli  It  t*  twilled  nd-bot:  the  end  terml- 
nataa  in  a  wonn,  hr  which  the  anger  la  j 

dnallrdrr —  '■■*-  •' '•  "  ■-  "— - 

latTTho. 


drtoal  ihafL  around  which  li  braced  a  elngle 
oiual,  and  Immediately  behind  (he  worm 


handle  lor  worldng  th< 


lactlng 


the  handle  with  the  hit  or  cuttlog-plece. 

Ancer-Ut  WaW-Wt),  n.  A  Wt  with  a  cut- 
ting edoeorhiada  forming  part  ol  an  auger. 

Annr-nnoet  (n'ger-ta-tet).  ».  a  lautet 
with  an  anger  attached,  by  meani  of  which 
a  hole  can  be  bored  nearly  through  the 
wood  In  which  the  faucet  li  lo  be  flied,  and 
the  faucet  Hied  br  a  lingle  blow.  Tbe  auger 
can  then  be  wltbdrawuUirough  the  faucet 
br  a  rack  and  pinion. 

Anmr-Skon  Ol'g*r«iJ),  n.  A  devloe  at- 
tached to  the  uuink  of  aa 


iTnwAI. 


^  berond  a  cotain  depth.    £  H. 

(a'ger-hfll).  iL  A  hole  made  b; 
an  anger.  Hid  In  an  siuer-Aole.'  atnUi, 
'  Boring  a  little  OHfrerAele  m  tear.'    Teim^- 

Aacar-abell  (»'g«r^e]),  ••.    A  •bell  ot  the 

AnlfeKa'let  or6-ihi),  <)■  CFr.  dhn,  of  au», 
a  (rough,  from  1.  abwu,  achannel.]  UaiL 
a  tube  filled  with  powder,  and  extending 
from  the  chamber  of  amine  to  the  entremlli' 
~  the  galLerj:  uaed  In  exploding  minet 


tore,  thing,  ■omething;  the  ward  theretore 
neana  a  whit,  anr  wnl^  Ita  Deaetlie  being 
wmght,  not  a  whiil  AnythlDg.lndeHnltelri 

AnslMOimH-  (Graiiffe.brlghtiieiilThe 
name  giren  to  a  daat  ol  mlnenli  belonglpg 
to  tha  monocllnlo  ayitem;  pjrroiane  The 
augitea  hiTeafotlated  ■tmctnre. 


ihiende.  and  greenlib-black,  pitch 

r  Telret  black,  or  leak-green  In  colour. 

«      ■■"- 


In  the  datlMr  varle- 
mpoaltioi 
.aabanit 

greenatone.  porpbriy,  ollnhitona.  Ac.  Thi 
tarletlea  are  common  angile,  lahllte,  faeea- 
rte,  ooocollta.  diopelde.  balkaHte.  Ac 
Aniiltta  (a-JltU),  a.  Pertaining  to  angite-, 
Iftiembllng  auglte.  or  partaking  of  Itinalor* 
and  charaeten;  compoaed  of  or  containing 
auglte.— J f^TtCu  pon^v^,  a  rock  with  a 
dark  giaf  or  greenieh  bMe,  oontalnlng  con- 
aplcuoni  crgntali  of  auglte  and  labrador 


iBcraaaa,  from  oiwo,  aiict.  lo  increiaei 
ed  to  K  ete,  loA  onta,  lo  Inereoaa.! 
0  Inereeee;  to  enlarge  in  die  or  eitent; 
well;  to  make  bigger;  aa,  to  wurwal  an 


"Tfiiaoiy 


Oreek  Ungnage  aiigiMnl)  certain  taneeai^ 
tbe  IndlcallTe. 

Ansmant  (K-raentO,  f.i    '^o  Incraaee;  to 
grew  larger. 

mentX  n.     l.t  Inoeaae;  en- 

.,  addition;  elate  ot  increaee. 

lu^menl  of  tha  tree.'  It-  IFa^ten.— 
£.  Id  iroTn.  an  increate  at  the  txglnnlnc  of 
cerlaui  Inflectional  forma  ot  a  Tcrb,  ai  the 
I  In  certain  tenaea  ol  the  Oreek  Terb,  and 
tha  pa  In  tha  peat  participle  ol  the  Qerman 
verb.  In  Greek  nammar,  U  the  lucreaae 
takee  place  b/  adding  a  eyllable.  u  tmla, 
efVpton,  It  li  called  lyUaMc;  If  by  lenguien- 
iiK  a  uut  Towei,  la  ^eiro,  iminm^  It  ll 
ceUed  lemwrol  augioent  —  K  lo  nuat.  the 

and  Ita  height 

■  " Capableof 


I  height 


>t  Increaaln^  or  making  larger  b  j  addl- 
'—   or  dilatation:  lie  act  of 


S.  nia  thing  added  bj  way  of  enlargeme 
addition:  aa,  the  av— "' 

£600  a  year. 


!L  SpedScally,  (a)  in  nHceie,  a  donbUng  tbe 
value  ot  the  notM  ot  the  anbtect  of  a  fugue 
DT  canon.  fM  In  Aer.  an  additional  charge 
ir,  often  at  amirkothoaoar, 


tation,  a  pbreBe  lormerlj  uied  in  the  army 
promotion  UiU  lo  •Ignlly  that  an  oOlcera 
appointment  had  been  confemd  by  the 
creation  ot  a  new  patoit,  not  by  the  pnr- 


n  Kngiand,  a  coi 


conrt  nrected  b 


by  the  I 
tnfarand 


herltora,faTlhepar. 


ceailon.  addition. 

AnsmantatlTfl  («g-mi 

tba  quality  or  power  ( 


AnsmaBtaUTalr(«g-meDfa-tlT-ll),ade.  In 

Anxmantar  (M-meuftr),  ■.    Om  who  or 
that  which  angmenla. 
Aocoart  (•'g94r},  «.    An  angnt.     BeOowL 
A««ra  t  («'g*r).  ».    Same  ai  .^umt.    Skat. 
Augur  tog^X  ■>.  !!■  augur,  derived  by  Pott 


<k.e*aln;     tik  ta  loeAi      g,^;     l,^;      •,  Fr.  tofi;      ■(,  tbv;      tB,  UoDi  tb,  IAIb; 


wboM  iatjT  iru  to  derlTe  sIedi  cODcsming 
tnture  eteuU  trom  the  ildguu.  ohiUeiina. 
■nd  night  of  binli,  from  tEoKediiig  o(  Ifae 
ucied  towb.  trDm  certain  appauuicsa  Id 
quulnipeda,  from  IMitDlng,  ud  ot^ier  un- 
naiul  occamiioei.  There  wh  a  college  ar 
commDnltr  of  ugun.  ortainaUr  three  in 
uomtwr,  and  aHarwardi  olne— four  patrl- 
dukt  and  flTe  plebeiuu.  In  tlia  engrarlng 
(ha  Igora  holdi  in  the  right  hand  the  Utuoi 
or  OTOOind  itair  of  the  aogur,  and  at  Itafoot 
li  one  ot  the  aacred  fowl*.— i.  One  who  pre- 
tend! to  foratell  future  erenla  by  omen*;  a 

bodet,  or  iK^uruT 

Wtaout  m  prlHtlr  cune  or  bodioc  hodiI. 

Angnr  (t'gtn.  ».(.  t.  To  gneaa;  to  conjeo- 
ture.  H  trom  ilgni  or  amens.  '  My  augur- 
■--'-—  •    Shat.—S.  To  be  ailgnj  loprog- 


Duitlcale;  to  loreibon 

An«iir(»'irtrXe.(.  1. 
to  predict:  to  antic 


'All(h«aaliboral 


la  to  him  beforehand,' 

reboile:  Hid  of  thlngi. 
prepantloni .  .  .  auffur 


See  AnauB.)    Pertaining  to 

..  ^.... .___,|jnj  |j(  ^  aupir; 

Tbe  Romani  had 


Anpirali 

or  the  dutlea 
pertaining 

ihelT  ou^  . __, r-    ,-,, 

'  Portenta  auffunU.'    Covwr. 
Ancunil«(*'gu-rilt ora'gJT-itxs.Lori  '. 
FonJectureorloretellbxauguCT;  topredli 
lRaro.1 


-„ n  <»-gS-ri 

1.  Thepiacticeof  an 


1  or  Mtr-i'ihon), 
',  or  the  foretelling 
lena.     '  Tiipudiaiy 


T.Bnimt. 

AagniiM  (*'g«r-iit).  n.  Ad  Bugor.  [Bare.] 
AlunrlM  (H'g«r-Ii),  e.  (  or  k     To  augur:  to 

AnsUTOIUl  (■'rt-nia  or  ^'gAr-nsX  a.  Pre- 
dicting; fontelllng:  foreboding.  '  Praiaging 
tn  the&nuiTWvufbearta.'    Caaprnan. 

Angnnhlp  (g'g«r-ahlp),  n.  llie  offlc«  or 
pmod  of  oflce  of  an  augur, 

AiU{iUT<l'rO-iiorg'gtf-l}.>i.  [Laiwurium. 
aeeAoaoR.!  1.  The  art  or  practice  ol  fore- 
telling ereota  b}  tlgne  or  omena  'Sbe^-- 
bj  attffury  dirlne-     Sa^^t.  That 


>t  from  which 


predlctio 


aufunil'   Drydtn. 

AncilM  (»-guit5.  >>     [L.  awuifui,  Iram  nu^ 

AubnoM.;    Oriud;  magnlBcent;  majeitic; 
Imprsialng  awe;  Intpliing  reverence. 

Aunit  (g'guitX  n.    |L  Auffuitui.  ao  called 

Iti  prerlou)  catne  hiving  been  SnlJu,  the 

which  the  pdnUtive  Romaiu,  ai  well  ai  the 
JewB,  began  the  year.  See  the  adjectlre.l 
The  eighth  month  of  the  rear,  containing 
thlrtj-one  daj* 
Anxilitait(g-gn>fu).a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Kmparor  Auffuitut;  ns,  the  Auguilan  age. 
The  Augustan  age  >^ii  (he  moit  brilliant 

Crjod  In  Roman  litem  tare,  heuce  the  phrau 
1  been  appUeil  by  aqalogy  to  almllar 
pertoda  la  the  lilcraiy  hlatorr  ot  nlher 
countriea:  thui  the  reign  of  Loula  XIV.  hu 
haeo  sailed  the  Ammitan  age  of  French 

Utaratnre,  while  that  of  Quwo  Anr 

reeelTodlhiadialinctloalu  Ensllah.— 1 

»-j_. —  ...I... —   ■    ;tu(o  VIodellc 

b^ruftan  Cot\feigiini 

jp  at  Angibura.  hj 

Luther  and  Uolaochthon  in  lUO.  emlvHliins 
the  prlnciplaa  of  the  Proteetanla  and  UieR 
teuon*  for  leparaling  from  the  Romlah 
Church. 
AnSttgUn,  AnfiuUiia  (g-gnit'ln),  n.    A 


guatina  or  deduced  from  hi 


riiich  the  chief  an  the  Caiioni  Kapdu-  ot  | 
3t.  AuguaUne,  or  Auttin  Canoni,  and  Uio 
Begging  Bartnlte,  or  .luitin  Fnari.  The  . 
Auitin  Canoni  were  Introduced  Into  Britain  , 
about  llOO.and  had  many hooiea.ai  at  Fon- 
telract,  Scoiie,  Eol/rood,  Ac.  TheJiufin 
Frian,  originally  hermita.  are  a  muchmore  ' 
uiitere  bod/,  who  renounce  pruperty,  go  ' 
barefooted,  clad  In  black,  and  form  one  ol 


le  name  Avguttinet  li  alio  given  to 
.uu.u^ot  nuniwhowaltDQ  thesick.  The 
Hotel  DleD  ol  Parii  la  aerred  by  them. 
Called  ilao  Auguilinian. 
Angwtlnl^n  (g-gui-tln'i-anl  n.  I.  Same  ai 
A  uguttin.  — &  One  ol  thoie  dfvinei  who ,  from 
3t.  Auguatine,  malnlaib  that  grace  la  effec- 
tual from  it«  nature,  ibaoiutely  and  morally, 
not  relatively  and  gradually.  —3.  One  of  aaect 
that  ipTVig  op  In  Uie  iliteenth  century,  and 
maintained  that  the  gatea  at  heaven  will  not 
he  open  till  the  general  reiuirectlon 

The  doctrineiof  3t.  Anguitlne  od-  the  Augui- 

Atvuitlr  (t-goitli),  ode.     In  an  auguat 

AoflubtMa  (»-gu>fntlX  ■>.  The  qnallty  of 
being  auguat;  dignity  of  mien:  srandeur» 

Ank  Mi),  n.  [O.  and  Prov.  K.  aUr,  Dan. 
oUu,  Icel-  alta.  dOa.  an  auk.)  The  £ng- 
IKh  name  of  the  birda  ol  the  lami^  Aldda 

d  order  Katatorei.  lucludlog  Uie  great 


:,  the  Lttle  auk,  < 


itrlcled  aenw,  the  membera  of  the  genus 
Alca.  The  reltrlcted  genua  Atca  containi 
only  two  apeciea,  Uie  great  auk  (Alea  m- 
ptnniii,  now.  It  la  believed,  extinct,  and 
the  raior-blll  Mica  lorda).  Tbe  great  auk 
or  galr-fowl,  a^lrd  about  3  feet  In  length, 
u»d  to  be  plentiful  In  the  most  northerly 
regloni,  and  alu  -■-"-'  -■--  --■■■-■-  --^  — 


alio  Tiilted  thi 
It  was  remarkable  for  tbe 
wingi,  which  It  employed  i 


ming.  eapeclally  under  water.  t(a  len 
were  placed  ao  li  back  ai  to  cauis  It  to  at 
nearly  nprtght  The  nuor-biU  Is  about 
Ifi  Inches  In  length,  and  Itivringa  are  aul- 
flclently  developed  to  be  used  for  fUght. 
It  l>  lonnd  In  nnmbenon  ume  parts  of  the 
Britlah  ahorea.  as  the  lale  of  Uan. 

Attkward  (Rk'wtrd),  a.    Saiae  a*  Awkward. 

Aula  (gOa),  n.  [L  J  A  coiirtorhalL— .^ubi 
— • '—  "— — ■ ■  ■— titnl«l 


AUVTBOUS 

sulea,  a  Bnte.  |    Pertaining  to  pipes  or  (o  a 
pipe.     [Kare.] 

AnllC  (KllkX  o.  (L  aulicu,  from  aula.  Or. 
auU.  a  hall,  court,  or  palace.  |  Pertaining  to 
aroyilcourt.  In theoldaeimanBnipiraUM 
aulic  counciJ  was  a  court  ol  JuriadictloB, 
which  alwaya  followed  the  empeion.  unI 
decided  without  an  appeal  It  caaaed  to 
eilBl  on  the  ei  Unction  or  the  Oeiman  Bmpin 
InlBOd  ThetlUelanowappliedinGermanj 
t.  political      ■    -  ■  "  "  "' 


jr  mlllCary. 


ncil  olany 
.live,  iudf- 


cloiely  allied  to  Flatularla.  Irom  whi 
dlaUngulIhed  by  the  tube  of  the 

free  tplnee  before  the  doraal  fin.  a 

Jawa  being  toothleaa 
Anloatondda  U-lai-tom'l-d«).   n,  pi 

family  of  asanthopteroua  Uahei,  of  wUi 

(he  genua       " 

a]Ba>iituJi 
Avm  (gmX  n.    An  old  Dutch  Ouid  m 


Is  the  type.    Called 


Toei 


■  wT'  ™  or 


(Fr,  A 


Annulltdt-ma]'),  n.  Enu 
AtUnUe  I  (lun'bll,  n.  See  I 
Aanbiy  (»m'bri^  n.  Sami 
■ ■  '-niBr«,tn.     (Fr. 


.      L    Chauear. 

'nier-l),  n.    Same  as  Alnumry, 
'ta(m).  n.   [F^.  aunu^n^.]   In  taie 


.     Sn-irO,  n.    (Fr.  aumAnur.) 
.u.  .^...u.^. .  a  cbaplain.      '  Seynt  Jone  the 

AUdDBlSn'MlXn.  (Pcrhipi  from  Aand  and 
mU,  but  the  apellingt  auiwr,  auncen  an 
agaJnat  thia:  or  perhape  from  Fr  aeanaT, 
(ostntchont.  the  arm  being  atretched  out  (a 
pulse  the  balance.)  A  kind  ot  balance  fur 
weighing,  anciently  used  in  England,  appar- 

""•'"**'""Tarlety  of  theitoelTird"" '" 

—  — --• ^  ---ilvar-"    - 
fill 


la  the  Danish  tleel yard,  ■ 


light,  Iha 

hlblted  by  statute.  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land (he  term  aunrel-iitialit  ii  Bllll  applied 
In  regard  to  the  aclliug  of  meat  by  the  hand 


thea^;-;,; 

ell.     See  AU^Aok  ]    A  ¥n„^ 

meaaure  by 

lie  mtlie.     The  ou«  nouviUe 

"■s^l^ii 

employed  toeipreH  daya  or  timei  long  ilnce 

Aald-tlmiid,  Anid-fUTUit  (nld-m'rand,  ' 
gld-rai'nnt).  a     [Sc.  aula.  old.  and/amnd 


U  telling  the  aaddeat  tale.' 


frequently  applied  (o  children.    (Scotch.) 
AoU'Wuld  <Bld'wkrldt,  a     Old-faihioned; 

ancient;  antique.      ' .^uld-uarld  ilories.' 

Sail 
AnlMle  (g-lst'lkX  a.    [Or    aul. 


ly  fay. '  CAauMr. 


nta,  nr.  tal,  ItU;       mt.  dmI,  h«r;       [dne,  pin;       nCI*.  Dot,  miite;       t&ba,  tub,  bgll;       nil,  pound;       li,  Sc.  abune; 


Auirr-BAu:.T 


AwA-MtUr  (lotwni),  n,  AfaroorlMsuM  ! 
U  net-toanf  and  Uin,  pUnd  br  enctlDE 
■  irooilm  bud  on  ■  pole,  u  J  pntUng  In  Uie  : 
mootbor  ooaviclay  pLpfl,  whlcLlhepliyen  ' 
■iiduTour  In  aniuli  b;  throwltic  ibart  bliul-  i 


•mi  of  OnapirUuln  flnwlngtitimibad]'. 

on.— X.  A  pecnllmr  HnuUon  TVMmbUng 
i(  prodocnl  bt  «  ntmot  of  ilr.^Epiitp- 

it  of  til,  rldng  trnm  it 
-    thi  he-'  —      ■■ 

D  pr«cadln(  u 

tiKtric  Bold  roiuuUag  frDin  u  elsctriflt 
bodjr^  and  forming  a  aort  of  aCmoapbei 
around  It.   (Mtti  tlx  Bltctris  AtmotpSir, 


Er»." 


iid«d  lo  npTfliont  a  laralnor 


AiUtMlMo&ml»-nB-H-irii-l),n.fl  INeirl. 
auTflBlfvni  pomuni,  an  orangv.  from  L  ou- 
run.  gold  B«a  OkuriiB.]  Tb«  onngt  tribo. 
a  oat  otderot  planti.  oi  according  to  olhan 
a  Mb*  of  Um  nat  ordar  BnUesH.  Tbey 
an  polRMIalona  dkotfledona.  with  dark- 
CTMO  JiMoM  ■•**••,  conUlnlng  a  tragrant 
■aaintlal  oil  In  tnuiiannt  dota,  and  *  >□- 
pwloT  puIPT  trait,  ttas  rind  of  which  it  alio 
Oiled  with  nmnttil  oil  Tha  apecloa  art  url- 

Saallr  Batlvea  ot  India,  and  an  nnlinown 
a  wild  atate  In  AtnoHca.   The  ordsc  com- 

Bwot.  aod  tbad'dock  or  forbidden  ftult. 
Tbolr  flowon  an  nanaUj  odarUeroiu.  and 
(Mr  trella  laliacld. 
AniU*  U'r").  1  [L  ouralui,  pp.  of  auro. 
to  gUd.  from  aurum,  gold.  See  AURUM.] 
1.  A  eomblnalion  of  aui^c  add  with  a  baaa; 

Anntted  U'rtt^d).  a.  l.  Boembllng  gold; 
icoldon-wlonnd:  gilded  |&a».]-l.  In 
cHrnk.  combined  wiih  gold. 

Anntad  <«'rAI-«]),  a.  lU  aurii.  Uw  ear.] 
Eared;  harlng  etn  like  the  KAUop^bea 

AnzMt*  (I'li-ttl.  a.     [L.  amatui.  from 

pilden,  from  aumn,  gold.]    Ool. 

Ided  SMIon;  SoMluii. 
(a-i«1I-a).n.  [Pram  Laumm.  gold, 
irom  IH  Gohmr.]  L  In  lool.  the  nympb, 
chrjnaUi,  or  pipa  ot  a  lepldopterona  InaecL 
Bee  CHmTULn.-!.  A  gennaot  AoalepbB.or 
nedsaUurm  Hjrdrataa,  which  pami  through 
eerenl  chaB(**  at  farm  la  IH  deTtlopmeot 
Hnica— a.  Bnmetlme*  applied  to  the  adult 
■tat*  of  tor  Hadoaa, 

AnmiU<a-r«ll-an).a.    LI 
to  the  Muiula ;  ■■,  the  ann 

AoT^lU  (■■rtll'aa).  it     An  amateur  col. 

lector  and  iHMdeT  of  luect^  partlcularlj 

nf  the  lapldoptata. 
AnneU,Aimole<*-r«'«-U.a'r«^>>.  [Pr. 

■nrtoli,  trom  U.  aiiriolut,  dim.  of  surnw, 


den:  gilt 
AnriUBl 


n  BBnoWHllBS  a  bolj 


irect  poattloD  the  aureola  it  oTal:  If  allting, 
t  In  general  moro  nearly  approacbfli  a  olr- 
alar  flgun.     When  It  i/m^lliH  Chriit  a 


they  bare  quite  dliUnet  uaea  See 
Nimbus.  — I.  AnythlDg  rMembllug 
reola;  apeolflc^.  (a)ln  nitron,  the  nng  oi 
light  Hen  round  the  moon  In  total  ecllpaei 
of  the  ami.  (t)  In  m>l»r,  a  kind  of  halo 
iDrrounding  a  diadow  cait  upon  a  cloud  or 
tog-baDk  ur  dew-corer«d  graM;  often  ob- 
eerred  by  aeronaule  on  the  upper  aurface 
of  clondL  Alio  called  a  Olory. 
AoHe  (a'rlk),  a.  (yrom  L  atinim,  gold] 
■■       ■      ■        li^aaaturatsd 


"Drtalulngtogold. — ^i     , 

comblnaUon  of  gold  and  Diygan  (Au-OA 
AnrtelMllIlte  (g-rlkal'alt),  n     ■' 
gold,  and  Or,  duU«>.  coppar 


Tmn,  needle-ih^wd  ctrttali,  which  wiien 
eduoed  »teld  a  gold-colOBTBd  alloy  ol  oop- 

aitclB  (»'rl-kl),  n.  ^  ourinJa,  dim,  Irom 


placed  aboie  the  two  »vltle>  callod 
nea.  and  memhllog  Id  ihape  the 
:  or  eitenal  ear,    Tliey  reoelTe  the 


hearing;  a  amd  of  ear-tnunpet. 
Aurlolad  (g'rl-kldx  a.     Baring  « 


applied  to  tearei  when  they  ate  fur- 
wlth  a  pair  of  leafleta.  generally  dia- 
int  aometlDiH  folned  with  them. 

"i^-la),  n.     [L.,  the  eilemal 
llm.  of  aurii,  an  ear.    See 


called  bear^a^ar  from  the  ihape  of  1  ta  learea 
It  bat  for  eentnrlea  bei ■-'— ■  -■  — '•' 


Iniiee.  wtaauDrgaiiiof  ratpltntlonare  formed 
for  breathing  ur. 

AnrlOOlar  («-rik'a-)*r),  a.  tl^m  L.  aarie- 
uJa.tbaear.  BaeAnuouLA.J  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  ear  or  the  aeua  of  hearing;  aa.  the 
BurieularDerree.— a  Conflded  to  one't  ear. 
eipeclally  priralaly  oonOded  to  the  ear  ol  a 
pTieit;  aa.  auricular  confenlon  —3.  Bccog- 
nlMd  by  lb*  ear;  known  or  obtained  by  the 


of  feathera  (unoandlng  the  opening  ii 
ear  in  blrda  — Jurfeuor  /iHwr.  the 

■nger.  from  Iti  being  raoet  eaally  Introi 

tnta  the  ear.— .ftiitBiiJar  luta,  a  ipeaUng  w  — .^u^u  u..u.^«^      .u..  .^„., 

tnlie,  either  portable  for  the  uae  ol  dea(  once  abundant,  roaming  in  taerda  ot 

penoDi.  or  carried  between  different  parta  parta  ot  the  oonllnent  of  Europe,  pr 
ol  a  bnlldlng  tor  the  conTeyance  of  mea-  :    eepecially  the  nelghbourtiood  ot  Ii 

r  collectlTely  In  the  BuriinJar  tlon  allorded  by  the  Emperor  of  X 

Ich  BBS.  under  the  adiectlie.)  a  tew  herdi  which  Inhibit  the  Ic 

(g-rik'tt-ler-nxwlv.  Inanaoil-  Utbuinlalt  would  aoon  be  eitlncL 


way  ol  wbliper;  l^  wonli  addieued 


rik'a-UI-ed.. 


In  M   aald  ot  a 
leaf  with  a  pair  of  imall  blunt  projeclfone 

Anrtftrotti  (»-rl(^*r-u«),  ".     [L.  atirifer; 

iiggold;  containing  gold; 
li;  aurif trout  atrata. 


i;-?*"z 


Trance     See  OmrLAMMi. 
Arnltorm  (ft'rt-lorni),  o. 
and/unna,  form.)    Kar-I 


the  ear, 

ebaped;  baring  the 
■urju  LTi  uie  uuDiHD  vkt;  Id  UM  afaapo  oI  an 
ear;  a>,  an  auT^fana  abelL 
Anrljn  (»-r1'ga).  n.  [L,  a  drlrer,  a  charioteer 
— aurea,  abridle.  andoira.  todrire)  1.  In 
otfron.  the  Waggoner,  a  conatelliClon  In  the 
northern  hemfiphere.  conalitlng  of  ility- 
elght  atui,  ioctiiding  CapeUa  o(  the  Brat 

otlSellTer.    (1)  A  bandage  for  the  lidee, 

AurtpaCa-rfgalio.  [SeeADRIOA.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  chariot  or  carriage.     IKan.] 

AniiXAUonf  (a-ri-gk'ihon),n.  II.  aurigatia. 
trom  auriga.  to  be  a  charioteer  See  Al'KT- 
DA-]  The  act  or  practice  ot  driving  honei 
hameaaed  to  carriagea     Bailty. 

AnilWilphr  (•-rlg'ra-flXn,  [L.  aumin,  gold, 
and  Or  iiraijAd  to  wrile.l  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  in  golden  cbataclere, 

AutIUt*  (a'ri-UT).  n.  II.  auni,  the  ear, 
and  lavo.  to  waib.)    An  ear-bmah.    £.  H. 


. .._tt«j»-rt-frin-M),o.  rLanrum. 

gold.  andpAtwCore,  to  adorn  with  Phrygian 
needle-work.  J  Embroldend  with  gold.  'Nor 
wort  he  mitre  here,  preoloua  or  auripliiy- 
oiaU.'  SButlity.    (Ran.) 

Atulplliiiaiitnin  <a'rl-pig-Dien''tam}     See 

OkrlMBMT. 

Anriioap  tfri.iknlpX   n.    (I.   avrii.  ear. 

and  aeslpo,  lo  lorepe.l    An  Initnimenl  to 

dean  (he  ean;  uied  alao  bi  operallona  of 

anrgery  on  the  ear. 
AlllliOOP«(»'ri-ikfln).ii.   (L.  oimi,  the  ear, 

and  Or,  atijied,  to  view.  ]  An  Inatrumeutfor 

aacertainlng  the  condition  of  the  Eiiata- 

Ghian  tube.     £  H.  Knight. 
Anrlit  (a'Hatx  n     IL.  nurit,  ear.]    One 

(killed  In  dlaorden  of  the  ear,  or  who  pro- 


AnrlUdto'ril-ed) 


;-ed),  a.    (L. 
In  Ml  and  i 


tool,  eared;  auricD' 


late;  baring  lobea  or  appendagei  like  an  ear. 
Anrooaphuong  (»-ra-aef'al-iu).  a.    [L. 

ourwn,  gold,  and  kiphall,  the  head]    \n 

tonl.  characterlled  by  a  gold-coloured  head. 
Anroelu  (g'roki).  n.     10.  aurocAi.niunieAi, 

the  Blirocha^O.B.O.  ir.  a  wild  bull  (Latin 


t,  Fr.  Ion:      w,  ihwi      TH.  lAen;  t 


Anmoyaaida  (»-r6-ll'iIi-ld),  n.  [L.  aunm. 
gold,  and  E.  <ini'>>i>*1  In  c*"*.  a  com- 
pound  fonnvd  of  titt  cjmnldfi  of  gold  mad  ■ 
bulcaiide. 

AoiantOt-rt'nX'''  [L.,Un(od^e"o'n"ni- 

■liled  (0  Gr.  a'unim,  Uiii  mDrrow;  Mt,  tha 
dawn  1  Bkr.  viAilKI,  dairn,  which  la  from 
'    -     '  n  alio  in  L.  uro, 


inii,sold.] 

og;  iat  daw 


Il[^t  of  tba  mDralng ;  iht  daws  of  du,  or 
moniliig  twtUgbi  —  1.  The  Boddaia  of  lbs 
momlDs.  or  dawn  dtUad.  Tne  poaU  npra- 
aenlad  Ear  aa  ililng  oat  ol  ths  oc«iui  In  a  cha- 
riot, her  mj  flDgan  dntipliig  gentle  d«w. 
3.  The  aurora  boraalla  or  the  aurora  aiutralla 
{tha  polar  Ughta):  In  lUa  aenie  tha  word  hai 
tha  plural  ninn  awvro.— Aurora  banaiit, 
that  la  boreal  or  northern  aurora,  the  oorlh- 
llgfata  or  ■traamen,  a  lomlnoiu  me  Moric 

on  appeatlag  at  night:  It  nauallj 

—  Jla^bj  itreami flight  aacend. 
rarda  the  lanlth  from  a  duakr  line  of 
jr  baio  a  few  dagrsea  abova  the  horl- 
id  itretchkng  from  the  north  towarda 

'■  -' •- arc,  with 

lea  It  ap- 

pean  In  detached  placet ;  at  other  llmea 
It  almott  coven  the  whole  iky.  At  the 
atreama  of  ILibt  taiTe  a  tremoloiu  motion 

daocera'    They  aiaume  manr  itiapea  and 


tbawetlai 


■  variety  of  coloon,  from  a  pale  red  or  jel- 
low  to  a  deep  red  or  blood  colour;  and  In  the 
northern  latltudea  aerte  to  lllumlnale  the 
earth  and  cheer  the  gloom  of  long  winter 
ni^ta.  The  appearance  ol  the  aurora  bo- 
realla  ao  eiactlj  reaemblea  Iha  sflecta  ol 
artlflclal  electricity  that  there  la  every  rea- 
aon  to  believe  that  their  caiuee  are  IdenU- 
caL  When  electricity  paaaa  through  rari- 
lled  air  it  eihtblU  a  dUIuaed  lumlnoua 
atnam  which  hai  all  the  characteriitlc  ap- 
peanuicea  ol  the  aurora,  and  hence  It  li 
ul^iypnibable  (hat  Ihli  natural  phenom- 
anon  la  oecaaloiked  by  the  paiaage  of  elec- 
irouh  Uia  upper  nwlotit  ol  the  at- 
a.  iTia  Inllaence  of  the  auior*  upon 
cooalderedaa 
«nnBclion  be- 
irther  evident 


an  aaecrtalned  bet,  and  th 


noui  arch  It  ocraalonaUv  >ean  itnicl 
icroae  the  heaveni,  and  croieing  th 
letlc  meriillan  at  right  anglea  Th 
ra  borealla  !■  tald  to  be  frequently  ai 
lanled  by  aouod.  which  li  varlotiily  dr 


■a  thatot  the  north.— Jvnx 


I  or  reumbllng  tbe  polar 
lay.  '  Her  cheela  tulfoied 


teloDglng  to 


I.  Ri^n'  afleei 
h   America,  the 


AaitttcUnilto  <|-ra-t«na-f1tx  a.    [L.  ow- 


AaitttcUnilto  <|-i 
(Tim,  geld,  and  R 


AUOtU  (a'rni).  a.  [L,  aurum.  gold.]  In 
fUiH.  applied  to  an  oiide  of  gold  (Au.OX 
canlalnlu  two  atomi  leu  ol  oxygen  then 
aurlo  oxide.    Bee  AuHia 

Annun  (•'rum),  n.    [L,  gold.    The  root  !■ 

tee^jOold.— Jurum  fiUminant,  gold  dla- 
•olved  In  aqna  rwia  or  nltro-muriatlc  acid, 
and  prTClpftated  by  ammonia;  fulminating 
gold.  Thia  precipitate  la  of  a  brown  yellow 
or  oranga  colour,  and  when  eipoaed  to  a 


moninm  aorate  (An(NH,)0,.KH,).  — .in- 
gold,  a  yellow  gold-Ilka  alloy,  containing 

AnwniltOM-kiiltle.i  lL.avaguIU>.loraMi- 
eidito,  to  Uaten,  from  aurioula.  older  aiui- 
ckls,  dim.  ol  auru.  the  ear.]  To  llaten;  to 
give  ear;  ipoeillcally,  in  poUgjL  to  liaten  to 
the  aonnda  of  the  action  of  the  lunga  or 
heart,  or  to  (hoae  giver  —  '^-••--  -■-  --    - 


itate  of  the  intern  • 
ticularly  of  tbe 
obaervlng  the  ai 
either  through  ' 
of  the  ear  iJTu 
utlon),  or  bv  aj 
the  part  and  Ul 


■uaeuKation  of  the  voice :  a«aniUa(tc 


rUaCion  of  aonnda  forcdgn 


t  (oualont).  n.    [O.,  from  prelli  aui, 

I,  Bound-I  In  ylUUL  the  final  aouDd  of  a 

pax  Cd'apeki),  n-  [L,  a  oonlr.  of  oeii- 
.  from  ana.  a  bird,  and  ipecio,  to  view.  ] 
I  who  dlvlaet  by  obaerviog  the  motioni. 
a,  Ac,  of  hlrdi;  a  diviner  in  general: 

^. («'apl-ka]>,  a.  AuapicatOFy;  per- 
taining to  omena  or  anaploea.  [Rare.] 
AaiplO«it« (a'apl-Ut),  r.l-pret*  pp.siupi- 
eatid;  ppr  av^iioaiinff.  |L.  auapjeor,  to 
talce  the  anaploea  See  AdbfKx.]  l.  To 
initiate  with  pomp  or  oaremany;  to  Inau- 
guiala— a  lanaa  borrowed  bum  the  Bonun 
praeUce  of  taking  tbe  aoipieea  before  nnder- 
'-*-■-- Boy  impivtant  buaineia.  ^Toduapi- 
, ,  the  concetn  and  aet  It  agoing  with 


laating  gtoiy  to 

Aonilaitat  ^'api-l^k  >-  Auapldona,  Btr- 

AnipleAMlT  (a'lpl-ka-lo-ri],  a,     (H  or  ba- 

AuplCa  <a'tpfi>,  n.  [L.  auapwum.  from 
imtpa  (which  aee).|  1.  An  angnrr  from 
blrdi;  anomeoorfllgo  la  general;  aa.  to  take 
the  avtpicfi;  an  autpiee  at  good  fortune. — 
1.  Protection;  favour  ihown;  Influence. 

1.  The  good  fortune  that  followa  a  peraon; 
lavoBIable  Influence  aiiaing  from  the  pna- 

plural:  aa.  under  hla  au^aiat  the  war  waa 
Boon  brought  to  a  tnccariol  termination. 

AniplOlAl  (a-ipl'thal),  a.  Relating  to  ana- 
ploea or  otneui;  aa,  aiup<eialrit«a.    [Bare.] 

Annddoiu  (a-apTihua).  a,    '°~  ' ' 

I.  Having  omeni  of  aucc 
Happy  Bi 


Sprat. —t,  Roqumaai  lor- 


ginning.'    Bp.    , 
tunate:  applied  to 

S.  Favonnble;  kind;  propitlaut^  antlled'to 
penont  or  thlngL  'Thy  aunieisiii  mia- 
troM.'  Shak.  ■  Avtpiaout mia.'  SAat.— 
ItShowtogloy;  happy.  'Wlthaoduipuioiii 
and  a  dropping  eye  Stat. 
AoiplcloaUT  (a-ipI'ahuB-U),  ode.    In  an 

happily;  proaperonily ;  larootablyj  pnpi- 

Aucpliltoiu 

•tato  of  bc-_. ,-„ 

promiie;  proaperity. 

Au»Wr(|a't*r),Ti.    IL  awter,  a  dry  BC 
wind.]    The  Bouth  wind.     ■DilBly.Aw 

ATUt«n  (»-bUiO.  a-  [I>  owtenia,  Or.  atia- 
Unt,  harah,  trom  mO,  ftaud.  to  dry.    The 

hanh;  rigid;  rigoront;  ateni;  applied  to 
peiaona  and  thlnga;  aa.  an  auttm  maiter; 

But  wbal  chJeflj'  dlHin^Ulwd  tbe  ■my  oC  Ciob. 

1  Sonr;  hanh;  rough  to  the  taale:  a^ffied 
to  thlnn:  at.  auften  fruit  or  wine.     '  Sloea 
Cauptr.  —  J.  la  the  Ant  arti,  a 

■--■ ■^d  rendering  of  what 

be  unadorned  truth- 
BCtupuloualy  truth- 

Angtanly  (a-iUr^),  adu.  in  an  antters 
mtnner;  severely;  rigidly;  hanhly.  'What- 
ever hfpocrite)  auiuntt  talk  of  parity.' 

quality  ol  belngau: 


«tnimpL 


n.  1.  The  atate  or 
itero:  (o)  aeverily  in 
auiterlW.  '  The  au- 
Sltak.    (b)  Soughneae 


Severity  olmannera 

i;  hanh  dlaclpline. 
sutrrilil.'    aaton. 


•ri 


.«;"#.'; 


Au«tnJ  (aftnil),  a.  IL  autlralu.  from  ova- 
tor,  the  touth  wind,  or  louth.  ]  Bouthen: 
lying  or  being  In  the  aouth;  at.  aiuCnil  landi; 
auifroi  ■Igna.  —  .iiiitfroJ  poll,  in  titei.  Lhe 
pole  ol  the  magnetic  needle  which  aeeki  the 
north  mignellc  pole,  or  that  which  pot- 
aeatea  dlulmllar  nu^etiim  to  ilaelf:  op- 
poaed  to  tenat  polt,  or  that  whicb  polnta  to 
theaouth.— jludralnpu,  the  ili  taat  algaa 
ol  the  lodlao,  or  thoaeaauCh  of  the  equator. 

AlUtndaglUI  (M-tnl-i'thianX  a.  rPrum 
Avttralatia,  compounded  of  .duMni[ia(iee 
AliBTRU.)and jtmi.]    KelaUng  to Auatral- 

Auitnl&BlaiL  (ga-trBl-L'tlU-an).  n.  A  native 


ibitant  ol  Anttralia. 
Lutnllold  («t-tt*'li-oldX  a.  In  ettm. 
the  term  denoting  one  of  the  lire  groDpa 
into  which  rrofeiaor  Huileyclaialflea  man. 
comprialng  the  indigenoni  non-Aryan  In- 


Indlvidual  of  the  Auetratioid  group. 
AiUtnUiel  (M'tral-li),  e.<.    fotendaont 
wardly,  or  to  the  louih  magnetic  pole,  ai 


(aa'lri-an),a.  [From  >liittr<a,aKa- 
anw  coireaponding  to  Oaitarnidk, 

'  Auitria.  meaning  lllarally 

" -  oOled  rr- 


nte,  fir,  fat,  fail; 


e,  pin;      n6le,  not,  m 


tObe,  tab,  bnU; 


AuaraiNB 
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AX7THOT7PX 


Autrllltt  (is'trlnX  a.  [L.  auttrimu,  from 
aiMCtr,  soath.]  Boatb;  southerly;  soath- 
ern.    BaiUy. 

AnMtrtODMIiSY  (m'trd-man-ii).  n,  [Ftom 
L.  aiMter,  the  sooth  wind,  and  Or.  manUia, 
diilnjUion.]  Soothsaying,  or  nrediction  of 
future  erentt.  from  obeemiions  of  the 
winds. 

Antardiyt  (»'tirldX  fi.  [Or.  aiceafeU»- 
autotf  self,  and  archi,  goTemment)  Abao> 
lute  power;  autocracy. 

A  ccfftaia  govenuncnt  called  an  4M»tem<^,  of  which 
he  makes  Cod  the  only  Jndffe.  MiUm. 

Allter,t  n.    Altar.    CSavcer. 

Auter  drott  (a-tr-drwiX  a  In  law  French, 
another's  rlsbk 

Autaxlbltl  gktr-fwiX  a.  (Norm.,  same  as 
Ft.  autr^fou,  at  another  time.]  A  law 
French  term  introduced  into  the  plea  of 
former  trial  aa  a  bar  to  a  second  prosecu- 
tion for  the  same  offence.  —  AuUrfoiU  oe- 
omt,  the  plea  of  a  former  acquittal— .<luter- 

jint$  attaint^  the  plea  of  former  attaint— 
Auler/oitM  conviet,  the  plea  of  former  con- 
viction. The  pleas  of  auter foit$  attaint  and 
auteffoUe  eoneiet  were  abolished  by  7  and  8 
Oea  IV. 

Aut«r-Tle  (»-tr-T«X  n^  In  lav  French, 
another's  life.— TVnanC  vow  auter-vie.  one 
who  holds  an  estate  bv  the  life  of  another. 

Anthentle  (n-thentikx  a.  [L.  authentieue 
3>Or.  autherUQcoe,  original,  senuine,  from 
authentie,  one  who  does  anything  with  his 
own  hand,  the  real  author.]  L  Having 
authority;  as,  (a)  genuine;  being  what  it 
purports  to  be;  rMud;  capaJble  of  being  re- 
lied on;  authoritative:  opposed  UiJUtUioue 
or  eounter/eit,  or  to  unauthoritta;  as,  an 
attlA«nt<e  report  or  register.  '  Jove's  ait</Ufi- 
Ikflre.'    JfOlofk 

It  were  ertremc  partiaBty  and  injustice,  die  flat 
dctdal  aad  overthrow  of  herself  (lu»iice)  to  pat  her 
own  mtdkgntte  sword  into  the  hand  of  an  uinust  and 
wtckodflsaa.  JfiAlm. 

iSpedflcally,  In  Xov ,  vested  with  all  due  for- 
malities; executed  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  legally  attested:  as,  an  authentic 
deed,  (b)  (k  persons  (autiiors  of  books!  re- 
liable; trustworthy. '  Origen,  a  moeXamhen- 
tic  author  in  this  point'  BrevinL  (e)t 
Having  authority  in  a  more  general  sense; 
of  high  rank  or  standing  as  an  author. 

Men  oofht  to  fly  all  pedantbmi.  and  not  rashhr  to 
«M  alt  words  that  arc  met  with  in  evenr  EitfUsh 
wiker.  whether  amikmtic  ok  w^^  E.  PkUUf*, 

X  In  magic,  having  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  key-note  or  tonic;  in  distinction  frcmi 
^Lagal^  having  a  correqwndtng  relation  to 
the  fifth  or  dominant^  in  the  octave  below 
the  kev-note.— ^ittAtfvUio  rmetodiu,  those 
which  have  their  principal  notes  between 
the  kev-note  and  its  octave,  in  distinction 
from  piagalmelodiae,  which  have  their  nrin- 
«ipal  noMM  in  the  octave  below  the  fifth  of 
the  key.  —AaihMntie  moode  or  tonM.the  four 
moods  introduced  by  St  Ambrose,  in  which 
the  principal  notes  of  the  melodies  are  con- 
fined within  the  octave  above  the  key-note, 
in  distinction  from  the  plo^^  moodt  or 
tones  introduced  bv  Oregorv  the  Oreat  in 
which  the  principal  notes  of  the  melodies 
are  c<raifined  within  the  octave  below  the 
fifth  of  the  kej.-'Authentic  cadence,  the 
eame  as  perfect  cadence.  See  under  Tmm- 
WWCt.—AwUhentie,  Oenuine.  When  uipUed 
to  a  written  document  or  a  book  the  former 
indicates  that  it  is  reliable  as  narrating  real 
facta;  the  latter  that  we  have  it  asil  left 
its  author's  hands;  as.  an  €nUhenHe  history, 
a  genuine  tact  Authentic  is  thus  equiva- 
lent to  trustworthy,  reliable;  genuine  to  un- 
adulterated. 


book  hi  that  which  was  written  by  die 

aae  k  bears ;  ...  an  «ii^AmMr  book 

that  which  relates  matters  of  lact  as  they  rcatty 

A  book  may  be  mutkentit  without  beinf 

diviH(M#  withoat  bdag  «MMn*iV^ 

Aat]MllliDt(»-thentik]Lii.  An  authentic  or 
genuine  document  'Authentiee  and  tran- 
scripts.*   Futt»r. 

AntMntteal  (a-then'tik-alX  a.  Same  as 
Aufkcntie,  but  less  common. 


His 


wfll  be  mmkeHtimi.     Bmu.  ^  FL 


(g-then'tik-al-li).  Ode.  In  an 
aathentir  manner;  with  the  requisite  or 
genuine  aothority.  *  Not  yet  auihenticaUy 
3ecid«L'  Sir  T.  Divmne. 
AalhtBtfCftlBiM  (ft-then'tik-al-nesX  n. 
1.  The  quality  of  bdbg  authentic  or  trust- 
worthy; the  quality  of  oelng  of  good  autho- 
li^;  authenticity. 


%  The  quality  of  being  genuine  or  what  it 
purports  to  be;  genuineness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  sec  virtaosos 
about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value, 
rarity,  and  muthtMtiiaJHtSM  of  the  several  pieces. 

Addium. 
[In  both  uses  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  authen- 
ticity having  superseded  it  in  the  former  use 
and  geniaineneee  in  the  latter] 
Authentleate  (»-then'ti-k&t).  v.t  pret 
A  pp.  authenticated:  ppr.  authenticating. 
1.  To  render  authentic;  to  give  authority 
to  bv  the  proof,  attestation,  or  formalities 
required  by  law,  or  sufficient  to  entitle  to 
credit 

The  king  serves  only  as  a  notary  to  muthtiMeaii 
dM  choice  of  Judges.  Bttrke, 

%  To  prove  authentic;  to  determine  as 
genuine. 
I  have  mittktmtkmttdtm^  portraits  of  that  prince. 

SirR  trmij^olK. 

Autliantitttet  <a-then'tt-k4tX  a.'  Authen- 
ticated.   JSorl  <^ Monmouth. 

AutliantlcatlOB.  (a-then'ti-k&^'shonX  n. 
The  act  of  authenticating:  the  giving  of 
authori^  by  the  necessary  formaluies. 


Authanticifar  (»-then-tiri-ti),  n.  L  The 
quality  of  being  authentic  or  true;  the 

S quality  of  being  estaUished  by  authority 
or  truth  and  correctness;  as,  the  authen- 
<*M<y  of  Scriptures. 

We  compare  the  narrative  wHh  the  account  of  the 
times  when  it  was  composed,  and  are  left  satisflcd  with 
the  autk€Hticify  of  its  leading  anecdotes.    MiitMan. 

2.  Oenuineneas :  the  quality  of  being  genu- 
ine; original  [Accurate  writers  now  employ 
the  word  only  in  the  former  usage.    See 

AUTHBHTIO,  OlHirUIUIBSS.) 

AutlientlCly  (»-then'tik-liX  ode.  Authen- 
tically.   [Kare.] 

Authentleneii(i>-then'tik-nes),  ti.  Authen- 
ticity. '  The  authenticncee  of  that  decree.' 
Hammond.    [Sare.1 

AutliantlCt  (a-then'tiksX  n.  In  dnU  law, 
a  Latin  translation  from  the  Oreek  of  the 
novels  or  new  constitutions  of  Justinian, 
made  by  an  anonymous  author:  so  callea 
because  the  novels  were  translated  entire 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  epitome  made 
by  Julian. 

Author  (n'thorX  n,  [L.  ouetor,  improperly 
written  alao  otitor,  author,  from  augeo, 
auetum,  to  increase,  to  produce,  see  Auo- 
noN.]  L  The  beffinner,  former,  or  first 
moverof  anything;  ne  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin;  originator;  creator:  efficient  cause: 
ap^ied  to  persons:  as,  Ood  is  the  author  ot 
the  universe.  *  The  law,  the  author  .  .  . 
whereof  is  Ood.'    Hooker, 

Thus  King  Latinus  in  the  third  degree 
Had  Saturn  mittM0r  of  his  family.     Drydm, 

S.  Cause :  applied  to  thingsi   [Rare.) 

That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove 
tiic  immediate  tmthtr  oithcir  variance.        SJkMJt, 

&  The  original  composer  of  a  literary  work, 
as  distinguished  from  a  compiler,  translator, 
or  editor. 

An  «aiM«r  has  die  choice  of  his  own  thoughts,  which 
a  translator  has  not.  Drydem. 

Most  a»ak0rs  steal  their  works  or  buy; 

Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary.      p0f€. 

4  In  Scote  law,  one  from  whom  a  title  to 
property  is  derived  either  by  inheritance 
or  otherwise,  especially  one  from  whom  titie 
is  derived  by  purchase  or  otherwise  than  by 
way  of  descent 

Author t  (a'thorV  v.t  l.  To  occasion;  to 
effect  'Biecrable  slaughter!  what  hand 
hath  authored  iXV  Beau.  *  FL—2.  To 
teU  or  declare.  '  More  of  him  I  dare  not 
a^Uhor.'    Maeeinffer.    [Sare.1 

Authoril  (a'thor-esX  n.    A  female  author. 

Authorial  U-tiid'ri-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  author.  « The  ouOortol  '  we."  Hare. 
[Bare.) 

Anthorlilll  (»'thor-izmX  n.  Authorship; 
quality  of  an  author.    [Bare.] 

Autllorttatiy«(»-thora-ti-tivX&  l.  Having 
due  authority;  having  the  sanction  or  weight 
of  authority:  ezerciniig  authority.  '  Autho- 
ritatiee  teaching '    Barrow. 

Ansefan  was  compelled  to  publish  an  «a(£%«rteMw 
editioa  of  his  if MMM^Mm,  because  so  maav  copies  of 
k  were  already  in  circulation  from  notes  or  lectures. 

^*       tj       PW^^^^9^^C 

S.  Having  an  air  of  authority;  podttve;  per- 
emptory; dictatorial.  '  The  mock  at*<Aori- 
(onM  manner  of  the  one  and  the  insipid 
mirth  of  the  other.'  SwiSt. 
AuthorltattTt^di-Uior'i.tik-tiv.tiX  <ufv. 
In  an  authoritative  manner:  with  a  show  of 
authority:  with  due  authority. 

AuttiorltettTniMg  (»-tiior'i-tii-tiv-nesX 
f&.  The  quality  of  being  authoritative ;  an 
acting  by  autnority ;  authoritative  appear- 


Authorlty  (A-thor'i-tiX  n.  (L  ajaetarita*, 
power,  as  of  an  author,  producer,  or  legal 
source,  warrant,  evidence.    See  Author.] 

1.  L^al  power,  or  a  right  to  command  or 
to  act,  whether  original  or  delegated ;  a^ 
the  OMthariXy  of  a  prince  over  subjects  and 
of  parents  over  children. 

If  law,  mutktrify.  and  power  deny  not. 

It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio.       Shmk. 

By  what  autktrity  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who 
gave  thee  this  «MiA«rriCr'  Markai.s8. 

2.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect, 
or  esteem ;  influence  conferred  by  charac- 
ter, office,  station,  mental  superiority,  and 
the  like ;  credit ;  as,  the  authority  of  age 
or  example;  a  magistrate  of  great  oMthority 
in  the  ci^. 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctltudc  severe  and  pure,  .  .  . 
Whence  true  mmthtrity  in  men.  Mitton, 

8.  t  Power  in  a  general  sensei 

The  corrigible  «taA«r<(r  of  this  lies  fat  oar  wins. 

Skak. 

4.  A  person  or  persons  or  a  body  exercising 
power  or  command:  generally  in  the  plural; 
as.  the  civil  and  military  auihcriticc—h.  The 
outward  marics  of  authority;  especially,  the 
expression  of  authority  in  tiie  countenance. 

You  have  that  In  vour  countenance  which  I  would 
frOn  call  master.   What's  thatt  Antktrity.  SfuJk. 

0.  That  to  which  or  one  to  whom  an  appeal 
or  reference  may  be  made  in  support  of  any 
opinion,  action,  or  course  of  conduct;  as. 
(a)  testimony;  wituess;  he  who  or  that 
which  testifies.  'And  on  that  high  aulAo- 
ri^  had  beUeved.'    JfOlon. 

Something  I  have  heard  of  this,  whkh  I  would  be 
glad  to  find  Dy  so  sweet  an  mutk«Hty  confirmed. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(6)  Weight  of  testimony^  credibility;  as,  an 
historian  of  no  authority .  *  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures.'  Hooker,  (e)  An  author 
having  adequate  knowledge  of  a  subject : 
an  autnor  that  may  be  relied  on:  a  standard 
author:  also,  the  writings  of  such  an  author. 
(cQ  In  law,  a  precedent,  decision  of  a  court, 
official  declaration,  opinion,  or  saying  worthy 
to  be  taken  as  a  precedent  («)  Justification ; 
countenance;  warrant 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  autkorifyi 
When  J  udges  steal  themselves.  SfuUk, 

Stm.  Power,  sway,  rule,  force,  ascendency, 
control,  influence. 

AuthorliaVle  (»'thor-Ic-»-blX  a.  That  may 
be  aothorixed.  'A  censure  authorixaJbU.* 
Hammond 

AutboriiatiOll  (A'thor-ixA^shonX  n.  The 
actof  authorising;  theactof  giving  authority 
or  legal  power;  establishment  bv  authority. 
'  The  authorization  of  laws.'    Motley. 

Authorige  (»'thor-IsX  <»>t  pret  A  pp.  author- 
ixed;  ppr.  authorinng.  L  to  give  authori^. 
warrant,  or  legal  ]K>wer  to;  to  give  a  ri^t  to 
act;  to  empower;  as,  to  authorize  commis- 
sioners to  setUe  the  bonndai7  of  the  state. 

5.  Tomakeleffal;  as,  to  atUAoriM  a  marriage. 
8.  To  establish  by  authority,  or  by  usage  or 
public  opinion:  to  warrant;  to  sanction;  as, 
an  authcrized  idiom  of  language. 

An  virtue  lies  In  the  power  of  dcn^rine  our  own 
desires  where  reason  docs  not  mttth^rtMt  taem. 

L^cke. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  taken  into  immed- 
iate cottsitleratioo  by  the  estates.  They  resolved,  with- 
mit  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by 
William  did  not  mtdM0rim  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 

4  To  warrant  the  truth  or  correctness  ot 
[Bare.] 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
.^MM#rt»eif  byliergrandam.  Sk«M. 

—  To  authoriu  one'e  eetf,  t  to  rely  for  au- 
thority. '  Authorizing  himself,  for  the  most 
part,  on  other  histories.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

AutllorlMt  (»'thor-lesX  a.  Without  an 
author. 

Authorlet  (»'thor-letX  n.  A  petty  author. 
Blackwoode  Mao. 

AuthorllncCft'taor-lingXn.  A  petty  author. 
Coleridge. 

Authorly  (n'Uior-liX  a.  Belonging  to  an 
author.  '  ue  keepsnisown  authorly secrets.' 
Cowper.    [Bare.] 

Autnonmp  (n'thor-shipX  n.  L  The  quality 
or  stateofbeing  an  author. 

If  the  formalists  of  this  sort  were  erected  faito  paten- 
tees with  a  sole  commission  of  aHthorthi^^  wc  should 
undoubtedly  see  such  wridng  In  our  days  as  would 
either  wholly  weam  us  ftmu  all  books  in  general,  or 
at  least  from  all  such  as  were  the  product  of  our  own 
nation.  Shu/Us^ury. 

S.  The  source  from  which  a  work  proceeds; 
as,  a  work  whose  OMtkorehiip  is  unknown. 
AutliOtsrpo  Ol'thd-tipl  n.    A  type  or  block 
containing  a  facsimile  of  an  autogr^ih. 
E.  H.  JTn^At 
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AUTOBIOORAPHER 


Lji  aut^^blographj.  that  ii,  an 

AutoblomiiMCL  AntoUccniililcBl  (»-t«- 
h['o-graflli,»-M-i)l'o-ui»fltid):i>.  PortiUii- 
■ —  ..    ..« 1    _-  -ont»inlng  »uto- 

.'o-gnirik-«l-U>, 


biogmphy. 

AntoUosriiphlcaUyt*'  tu 
"'-     ' »utolilognipb1c»l 


AatoUosniitList  (»'ia-M-og"r 
Smme  u  AutobiograpXtr. 
AntaUomnhv  (>'ld-bl-<w"rm-l]l 


-fl.tj,  .. 


Aatotdocnuiliv  (»' 

nulM,  iSIf,  and  E.  t 


—  ofipenon 

-tfi-kli'piu. 


AntoeuiMnu,  AvtoouplMi  (t-us-kii'piu, 

K-U']UT^l-Bn).a.  [OT.au!ii(,Hlt,uidtariiDt, 
(nilt.]Infto(.  ■nameiJisntoIrulUcoiulitlDg 
at  Ote  perlcup,  without  ut  oigiu.  inch  u 
Ui«  calyi,  outwanlljF  iHlbsrCas. 

Autocbronocnwh  (n-tft-kron'o-gisl).  n. 
[(Jr.  pnDx  auto,  hIT.  unl  K-  ohronograpK 
(vhlchm^I  AnlnatniniBntfarthelnitaii- 
tani^aiiaMlf-Kcardliuoftlmc.  E.B.KniuhL 

AutOChthOtL  U-lofc'lhea),  It.  pL  Antoch- 
Uonea  (*-lok^tbon-i4  (Or.  ButocAtA^in, 
one  ipiuDK  fiom  tbo  4oU.  fram  autof, 
Mlt,  and  eStMn,  tha  «nli.]  1.  One  ol  the 
primitln  Inhablluita  ol  ■  coontry ;  a  mem- 
W  of  th*  neo  foond  In  a  coudIij  at  ths 
lima  at  tha  aailleat  koomi  Mttlemsnt  \  an 
•borlKliial  hibaUtaDt.  —  a  That  irhlch  li 
orlflliia]  to  a  particular  cooutry,  or  vhlch 
had  Ihera  Ita  Ant  origin. 

AutochtlioiuL  Antoohtluinoiii  (R-tok'- 
thoQ.*!.  i-tok'Uion-iu).  a.    01  or  partalaing 

AufeW]lthOl3(i"u°lXui"ii'tk).  o.      In- 
dlffenoita 
AatoelAVa  (»'t4-klJi»i  n.    rFr„  from  Or. 

kind  or  sle'wpan'  the  lid  of  which  1>  kept 
ulou  and  (taam-tlghl  by  the  ilaam  pro- 
It  ii  merel7  an  applk 
dlgeBter  to   callnary  pL 

Antomicr  (>-tok'ra-al),  n.  [dr.  aulntraCna. 
pori^r.J  1.  A-bftOlilta  power  of  determining 
derlTOd  power;   wle  right  o(  leU-goTem- 


;  ths  goTemment  or  power  of 

3.  In  iiHd.  dtal  or  IniUncllve  force:  aclt 
of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the  InitlnctI 

[ndlvldual:  tbe  vital  principle.     Wrilt 


AntoonI  (a'tA  ki 

liarlnff  full  pow» 


abeolule.    Set  A 


itricilnn:  a  title  aunmed 
lei  unllmlled  autho- 


iHTMted  with 

rily  In  any  relaUon.     'The  auloCTnl  of  On 
breakfaat  ti^le.'    O.  W.  Uolma. 
AutOOr&teT.t     Same  em  ^iitocralor. 

Antoontla,  AutocnUcal  (*-te-krat'lk. 
n-tO-kraflk-al), ■.  Pertaining toautocracTi 
atxolnte;  halLllng  IndependDUt  aod  unUm- 

Aatoaii«Mllr("i^^"iii'^iiX>iig.    ii 

anau      ra      manner.  ^^^  ^^^ 


Auto  Oa  a  <an'te  dk  ti>0,  »  pL  Antoa  iA 
H(ou'ta>dtfk").  [Pg.  Bm  AUTO  Dira.] 
The  Portngueia  t«rm  equlralent  to  the 

Bpanleh  auto  di/i  (which  He). 
AnU  He  t«  (pn'tA  ii  H"),  n.  pi.  AntM  da 
b  (oB'tae  dA  (i"\  [Bp.,  lit.  act  (in  the 
■enee  of  decTee,]uilsment,ientetiae)of  faith 
— ouid  =^  L.  odfuiK,  an  act.  de.  of,  aud/fl^^L 
tdu.  faith.]  1.  A  Judgment  ol  the  Spanlih 
InqillaitloD.  — 1.  A  public  aolemnltj,  for- 
merly held  by  the  courts  of  the  Inquialtlon 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  depea- 
denclei  at  tha  aiecution  ol  henUci  con- 
demned to  dnth.  Amid  the  tolling  of  beila 
tha  doomed  were  brought  out  from  priaon, 
barefoot,  clad  In  ■  robe  p^tad  with 
hidaoua  flgoru  {called  a  taitbinito,  8p.  fonv. 
itailB),  with  painted  cafu  on  thalr  haadi, 
aod  eondDcted  in  tha  mldit  of  a  proceealon 
of  clergy  and  lijr  lamlUan  of  the  Inqulai- 
Uop  (many  ol  the  latter  being  men  of  tha 
hlghaaC  rank),  wlih  the  Oag  of  the  Inatltu- 
tlon  borne  before  tham.  their  coffltii,  palntAd 

many  other  gifaly  accompatJinenta,  to  the 


ion  on  the  true  faith,  they  were  delir- 
1  over  to  the  Hcnlar  power,  by  which 
'  were  ihortly  brought  to  theplace  of 

liehlirheat  DfllcliJcif  the  neigh" 
irally  lent  the  authority  of  111 
tbe  aolemnlty.     The  lut 

Claca  In  the  middle  of  the  latt  centuir.  — 
A  MMlOD  of  tbe  Inquldtlon. 
Aiit(ldyiiailll0(e'ta-dl-nam-1k),a.  [Or. 
autet,  lelf,  and  dyiumOot,  powerfaL]  A 
word  naed  In  tbe  name  ot  a  kind  of  ma- 
ohloe  called  aiitodynamie  liivaUir  that  li. 
>  machine  for  ralalug  water  in  which  the 
wdght  of  a  falling  column  ol  water  1>  made 
to  ralie  a  imaller  column  to  >  height  abone 
the  Hurce.  S.  H.  KniaM. 
kvtogwiMlt  (a-td.jl'n«-al).  a.  [See 
ADTaauocs.]    SaU-begatten;  autogenoui. 


VNunuiOl-taJ'ea-ni),  a.  {Or.  r 

gttmaQ,  to  generate]  Self- 

-generated:    produced  '    ' 
Ically,  hi  anal,  del   ' 


'eloped 
oe^ficBl 


ependentl) ; 
from  an  In- 


proceaa  of  uniting  placee  of  metal  by  the 
fuiion  of  part  of  Lhelr  own  aubatance. 

AntOflnpn  (A'tA-snf).  n.  [Or.  ouIh.  latf, 
and  orapW,  wriung.]  l.  A  peraon'i  own 
handwrftlng ;  an  orulnal  manuicript  or 
ilgnatoie.— £.  A  machine  wbleh  wtltM  of 
itaelf^  an  autographic  preaa 

AutOCnpb(«'M«nr).  a.  WrIIUnbyone'a 
•alt;  In  one'i  own  bandwritlDg 

Antocn^all  (il-tog'ra-fal),  a.     Autogra- 

AnlocniMile,  AntMnpUctU  dt-t^graf  ik, 

K-t6«ram-aO,  a.  T  Pertaining  or  reUUng 

toanautog — ■- * i.—- ■—!.■ — 

aa.auiwnij 

of  autography; 
nrapliie  paper. 
wiographic  le 

_  it  wlfcaL, _ 

another  prepared  paper.     The  Inatrnn 
may  be  need  for  tranimlltlng  portraits. 
AilIO(niphr<*-toe'ra-ll).  n     l.  Tbatbranch 
of  the  •cieuce  ol  diplomatka  which  treaU 
of  autographi  — 1-  A  pel       '  **      ' 

WTlHug     Or  Knox -i.  a.  , 

graphy  by  which  a  writing  or  drawing  la 


.._ and  maintaJnad  m 

cially  tor  Deecarto. 
AntonMtUt  (n-tom'a-Uit).  n.    1. 


AutocmtrlMt  AntocnLtTlx  (a-lok'ra-tri*. 
■-lokTa-trlki),  n.  A  female  ■OTereign.  who 
la  Independent  and  abviluU:  a  (tUe^iome- 


AntOOnltlllpOt't^knt-eliip),  n.    TbeoDce 


irulD^ropAur 


raphiG  denatct 
HI  a  metaOle  pi 


malii     IKare  1 
AntomallL  (it'tD-malhX  n.    (Or.  automaCUi 

— auloi.  eeU,  and  nunEAand.  malhtin.  ' 

learn.]    One  who  iaMlftaught.    (Rare.) 
AatoniAtiiL  Antonutim  (n-tS-matlk, 

td-maflk-iS).  a.    [See  Adtokatoh.]   1. 

longing  toan  automaton;  having  the  poi 

machinery.— £  CnnductM  or  carried  on  by 


Hir-movlng-auMc.  1^,  and  in< 
after,  tomuTs)  1.  That  wblcb 
Ing  or  hai  th. 


piAatonmta. 


ewld^ 


thne  certain  movement!  without  tbe  aid  of 
eitemal  Impulea.  In  (hUretpect  clock*  and 
watchea.  with  a  vait  number  of  machine! 
employed  In  cotton.  lUk.  and  otber  factorial, 
may  h«  denominated  antomatona;  but  the 
term  more  epecillcally  denoteian  ^tparatu! 
Id  wblcb  the  puipoaelyconcealed  power  la 
nude  to  Imitate  (be  arbitrary  or  TDlnnUij 
motlonn  of  living   being*,  inch   ai  men. 


LntotlUitOiUt  (t-lom'a-tu!),  a.    AutomaUe, 

, .Otnillte  (Tlom-o-lll,  »■ 

'a-UI).  n.     [Or.  aufonoliw.  ■  dwtter.) 

the  fact  thai  11  cootalDi  a  Urge  propartkn 

blance  to  an  ore.'    BeeOaHaiTI. 
AnUmorpbIc  (ii-t^morm),  B.     [Or  lufof, 


AntOtLOmlUl  («-ta-na'ml-an),  a 


KelatI 


—     .,    Independent  In  gavem- 

nenl:  having  the  right  ot  aell-goveninienL 
ntonomy(»-ton'o-mi).B  [Or.  aiitononifn, 
Irani  auju,  eelf,  mi  noinu,  Uw,  rule.] 
1.  The  power  or  right  of  lelf-govemment. 


it!  own  magiitratc! 
U*>,  or  In  an  Indivli 


rcitywl 


■"^T^. 


S.  In  (he  phlloiophy  of  Kant,  the  i 

oignty  ot  reaaon  In  the  !phere  of  mon 
LntepbBgl  (R-tora-JI).  n.pt.  [Or.  t 
•elf.  audyiAaTi),  toeaL]    Blrdawhlcb 


tadibMti 


AUTOPLASTT 


189 


AVARICIOUSLT 


«  ttatemjut  iUelf  independent  of  extenuU 
eridence  or  corrobation.    [Rare.) 

AutOplM^  (n'tA-plme-tiln.  [Or.  autoi,  wtU, 
and  pUuM,  to  form.1  In  turg.  a  term  for 
an  operation  by  which  letloni,  acoompanled 
with  lo«  of  rabstanoe,  are  repaired  by 
meant  of  healthy  part*  taken  from  their 
neighbourhood  and  made  to  tapply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Antopcta  (•top'iim).  n.  [Or.,  from  autot, 
■elf.  and  opnf,  light]  Personal  obterva- 
tion. 

It  b  no  tma0  undertaking  for  a  man  ...  to  h^ifin 
a  natural  htstorr  from  hie  own  amttfisui. 

Gilbert  IThm. 

Aatopfio»  Antopfloal  (n-top'iiic,  •-top'eik- 

ali  a.  Same  ai .itiloptie.  [Bare.] 
Antopiy  (ft'top^X  n,  (See  AUTOPSU.] 
L  PenonalobeerTation:  ocolarTiew.  *Avr 
toptif  convinceth  ni  that  it  hath  this  use.' 
Ray.—t.  In  tiMd  pott-mortem examination; 
inspection  of  the  body  after  death  to  dis- 
coTer  the  canse  and  seat  of  the  disease  of 
which  the  person  died.  'The  atUopty  re- 
vealed nothing.'  Latham. 
AntopUc  Autoptioal  (••top'tik,  g-top'tik- 
al).  a.  Seen  with  one's  own  eyes;  relating  to 
or  based  on  autopsy  or  personal  observation; 
as,  atUoptie  evidence.  'Evinced  by  autop- 
fieoZ  experience.'  Bvdyn. 
Alltoptlcall7(ft-top'tik-al-liXade.  By  means 
of  ocular  view  or  one's  own  observati<ML 

That  the  galaxy  U  a  OMteor.  waa  the  account  of 
Aristottei  but  the  tckacope  hath  mutPfticaUy  cos* 
futed  it.  GUtnvilt*. 

Autort  (g'torX  n.  [See  Author.]  A  first 
beginner  or  canse;  an  author. 

The  serpent  aufr  was«  Eve  did  proceed ; 
Adam  not  «wArr,  auctor  wai  indeed.     VUmrt. 

AutOMhedlattloal  (g't6-sk<^ias''tik.alX 
a.  rOr.  prefix  atOo,  and  scAetfiMfilrds,  oil- 
hana,  hastily]  Slight;  hasty;  not  fully  con- 
sidered.    tHan  Martin.    [Rare] 

AntOfttarU (g'td-siU^'ril). n.pi.  [Or.  a\aiM, 
self,  and  tilo;  nourishment]  An  order  of 
double  monsters,  in  which  two  equally  de- 
veloped individuals  are  Joined,  as  by  the 
umbilicus.  The  Siamese  twins  are  a  well- 
known  example. 

AutOthgUm  (»-t6-th«1zm).  n.  [Or.  prefix 
onto,  self,  and  (A«of,  Ood.]  The  doctnneof 
the  self*existence  of  Ood.    [Rare.] 

Autotjpe  (g't6-tIpX  n.  [Or.  prefix  avAo,  and 
^^poe,  a  stamp.]  1.  A  photographic  process 
resembling  heliotype  (which  see>— S.  A  pic- 
ture produced  by  the  process. 

AnloisrpoffraplQr (a'tA-tlpog^ra-fl), tk  [Or. 
prefix  atilo.  self,  and  K  CKPOj^p/ky.]  A  pro- 
cess resembling  nature-printing,  by  which 
drawings  are  impreMed  on  a  metal  plate, 
from  which  copies  may  be  taken  for  print- 
ing. 

Auramn  (g'tnmX  n.  [L.  autumnuM,  con- 
tracted f  oraiM^mniM.  the  season  of  increase, 
from  av^ao.aticCum.  to  increase.]  The  third 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  season  between 
summer  and  winter.  Astronomically  it  be- 
gins at  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun 
enters  Libra,  28d  September,  and  ends  at 
the  winter  solstice,  Slst  December,  when 
the  sun  enters  Cainloom;  but  in  popular 
language  autumn  u  generally  rMnrded  as 
comprising  August,  September,  ana  October. 
Tsea  figuratively  to  denote  a  period  of  abate- 
ment or  decline. 

Dr.  Prcstoa  was  now  eateftag  into  tfM  mmtmmM  of 
the  dakc'*  Civour.  FuUmr. 

AQtnmnAl  (t-tum'nalX  a.  1.  Belonging  to 
autumn;  produced  or  gathered  in  autumn; 
as,  aulvmfial  fruits.— S.  Belonging  to  a 
period  oorrespondlna  to  autumn  in  the  year: 
hence,  past  the  middle  stage  of  life  '  An 
attlicmna/ matron. '  HdwfAorrw.  —AMJtUTMnal 
equinox,  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator  as  he  proceeds  southward.  This 
happens  about  the  S2d  of  September.  See 
EQVniox.  —A  utumruU  t(ffn$,  the  signs  Libra, 
S<»rpio,  and  Ssgittarins,  throni^  which  the 
sun  passes  during  the  autumn. 

Autmimal  (g-tum'nalX  *»•  A  plant  that 
flowers  in  autumn. 

AnftnmiiitJ  (i'tum'ni-tn^  n.  Hie  season  of 
antnmn.  'Draughts  of  sweet  aiUwnnitjf/ 
Bp.  Baa,    [Rare.] 

Autorgj  (ft  (Arjl),  n.  rOr.  auto§,  self,  and 
«?y(m,aworiL]  wori[  with  one's  own  hands. 
[Rare.] 

AUSCMU  (gks-TiisXn.  IpT.  atuOtU,  Incrsaie.] 
In  rhtt  a  figure  vr  which  anything  is  mag- 
nified too  much:  the  use  of  a  more  unusual 
and  higfa-soundnig  word  for  the  ordinary 
and  proper  word. 

Anxette  (ftka-etlkXa.  Pertaining  to  auxeda; 
amplifying:  increaslnc^  '  The  MWfCie  power 
of  the  preposition.'    Dr.  flttldUnsen. 


AwTfliart  («g-iiri-«rX  n.    An  auxiUary. 

AiizlUArt(ftg-zill-«r),a.  SameasiliMruuiry. 

AnzUlarly  (ag-xil'i-ar-IiX  adv.  By  mesns  of 
aid  or  help.    Coleridge. 

AlUdllanr  (ig-zn^i-a-rlX  a.  [L.  ausiUarii, 
from  atmUum,  aid,  from  at4^co,  to  increase, 
whence  also  auction,  augment,  autumn,&c] 
Helping;  aiding;  assisting;  subsidiary;  con- 
ferring aid  or  Bup]K>rt  by  Joint  exertion, 
influence,  or  use;  as,  aumuiary  troops.— 
AttxUiary  quantitv,  in  math,  a  quantil^  in- 
troduced to  simplify  or  facilitate  an  oper- 
ation, as  may  be  done  in  equations  or  trigo- 
nometry. —  Auxiliary  $eateM,  in  mtme,  the 
six  keys  or  scales,  consisting  of  any  key 
m«]or,  with  its  relative  minor,  and  the  at- 
tendant keys  of  each.— .iu«utary  verb,  a 
verb  that  auists  in  the  conjugation  of  other 
verbs.    See  the  noun. 

Auxiliary  (Agdri-a-riX  n.  l.  A  helper;  an 
assistant;  a  confederate  in  some  action,  en- 
terprise, or  undertaking;  specifically  (j»LX 
foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  a  nation  at 
war. —2.  In  gram,  a  verb  which  helps  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  of  other  vert>s : 
as^  have,  be,  may,  ean,  do,  mu$t,  thaU,  and 
vnU,  in  Knglish.  —8.  In  nuifA.  an  auxiliary 
quantity.    See  under  the  adjective. 

AuzUlAtOITt  (ftg-xU1-a-to-riX  n.  Help;  aid. 

There  were  bo  rach  mtutiiuUprU*  within  the  walls. 

Dr.  Ji.  IVats0H. 

AuxUlatoryt  (ftg-sfl1a-to-riX  a.  Helping; 
aiding.  '  Masses  both  auxUiatory  and  ex- 
piatory.'   Sir  B.  Sandy. 

Auzometar (gksonyet-^r). n.  [Or.  aux6,  to 
increase,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  magnifying  powers  of 
an  optical  apparatus. 

kf%*  (a-vgO.  odr.    Of  all;  at  alL    [Scotch.] 

kf%  ^'viX  n.  The  native  name  of  a  South 
Sea  Island  fermented  drink,  made  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Maeropiper  methy»tieum.  See 
Hacbopipsr. 

ATada^at  (ft-vft-div'atX  n.  An  East  Indian 
bird,  much  kept  bv  the  natives  in  cages  on 
account  of  its  pretty  plumage. 

Ayall  (a-yU^X  v-  ^  [From  O.  Fr.  voter,  voleir, 
to  be  worth,  from  L  valeo.  to  be  strong,  to 
be  worth,  with  prefix  a  for  L.  od]  1.  To 
be  for  the  advantage  of;  to  assist  or  profit; 
to  effect  the  object  of;  as,  what  will  skiU 
avaU  us  against  ntmibers?  'Yet  all  this 
avaHeth  me  nothing.'  Est  v.  18.— To  avaU 
ene'e  §e^f  qf,  to  turn  to  one's  profit  or  advan- 
tage; to  take  advantage  of;  as,  let  him  avail 
himeelf  qf  his  license. 

Then  shall  they  seek  t*  «««•</ Mmmm/m/ 4^  names. 
Places  and  titles.  Milton. 

'-ToavaUone'§$e{fby,i  to  avail  one's  self  ol 

And  my  pecuHar  profit  persuaded  me,  sometime^ 
to  mvmll  msfftl/  ky  thdr  folly.  S^n/trd. 

It  To  promote;  to  prosper;  to  asdst:  said 
of  things. 

Meantime  he  vogged  to  explore  the  wHI 

Of  Jove  on  highL>odona%  holy  hUl, 

Whist  means  might  best  his  saiie  return  mtmlt.  P»pt. 

8.  To  make  aware;  to  convlnoe;  to  persuade. 
[United  SUtea.] 

Unless  .  .  .  somethin*  turns  up  I  am  not  m^aiUdti. 

Hatikurten, 
The  Irish  member  from  KHmany,  and  him  from 
Kilmore.  when  he  brags  there  never  was  a  murder 
in  either,  don't  expea  the  English  to  believe  it.  for 
he  is  mvmiUtt  they  know  better,  but  the  brag  pleases 
tiie  patriots  to  home.  tialtiurtoH. 

Ayall  (•-vil'X  v-^  To  be  of  use  or  advan- 
tage; to  answer  a  purpose:  to  have  strength, 
force,  or  efficacy  sufficient  to  accomplish  an 
object;  as.  strength  without  Judgment  will 
rarely  avaU;  the  plea  in  bar  must  avail,  that 
is.  be  sufllcient,  to  defeat  the  suit;  medicines 
will  not  avail  to  check  the  disease. 

The  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  mvmiltth  much. 

Jam.  V.  i6. 

Ayall  («*vilOk  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  avaHe,  profit* 
advantage.  See  the  verb.]  1.  Profit;  ad- 
vantage tending  to  promote  success;  benefit; 
efficacy:  now  chiefly  used  in  such  phrases  as, 
of  little  avaU;  of  much  aeatZ  (in  sentences 
of  negative  import;  as,  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  be  qf  much  avaiJ^;  of  no  avaiL  '  The 
avaU  of  a  death-bed  repentance.'  Jer.  Tay- 
lor.—1.  pi.  Profits  or  proceeds;  as.  the  avaut 
of  a  sale  by  auction.  [Rare.]— .iea»Z(/mar- 
riaae,  in  law,  a  sum  payable  to  the  superior 
by  uie  heir  of  a  deceased  ward  vassal  on  his 
becoming  marriageable.— Sm.  Use,  benefit, 
utility,  profit,  service. 

Ayall  t  {arHX%  V.  t    See  A VALB. 

Ayallaldllty(a-Tftl'ft*bU'n-tiXn.  Available- 
ness;  the  state  of  being  suitable  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  given  purpose;  capability 
of  being  used  or  taken  advantage  ot 

AfmUmHUfy,  not  merit  or  ouaHftcatioas,  is  the  only 
requisite  to  secure  a  nomtnanoa.  BmrHm. 


Ayallable  (a-v&lablX a.  1.  Profitable;  ad- 
vantageous; having  efficacy. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  posses- 
sion of  food,  availahl*  for  the  maintenance  of  labour- 
ers, is  of  another  kind;  remuneration  for  abstinence, 
not  for  labour.  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Having  sufficient  power,  force,  or  efficacy 
for  the  ooject;  valid. 

Laws  are  availabU  by  consent        H*oktr. 

8.  Capable  of  being  used;  attainable;  acces- 
sible; as,  his  resources  were  not  available 
to  him. 

The  whole  army  Is  called  700,000  men,  but  of  these 
only  B0.000  can  be  reckoned  availmbU.    Brougham. 

Ayailablenagg  (a-vU'a-bl-nes),  n.  1.  state 
of  being  available;  capability  of  being  used: 
power  or  efficacy  in  promotlns  an  end  in 
view.  'The  efficacy,  or  avauahlmien,  or 
suitableness  of  these  (means)  to  the  end.' 
Sir  M.  Hale.  —  i.  Competent  power;  legal 
force ;  validity;  as,  tlie  availableneet  of  a 
Utle. 

Ayailably  (a-vU'abli),  adv.  In  an  available 
manner;  so  as  to  be  used  with  efficacy; 
profitably;  advantageously;  validly;  effica- 
ciously. 

Ayailment  (a-vil'ment),  n.  Profit;  efficacy; 
successful  issue.    BaUey.    [Rare.] 

Ayalanche  (av'a-lanshX  n.  [Fr.  avalanche, 
from  avaler,  to  descend,  fall.  See  AVALE  ] 
A  vast  body  of  snow  or  ice  sliding  down  a 
mountain,  or  falling  down  a  precipice. 
Written  formerly  9X^0  Avaktnge. 

Around  his  (Mont  Blanc's)  waist  are  forests  braced. 
The  mvalancke  in  hix  hand. 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 
Must  pause  at  my  command.  Byrtn. 

Ayala  t  (a-vUO.  v.  t.  [Fr.  avaler,  to  descend, 
to  let  down,  to  swallow.  L.L.  avalare,  aval- 
lare—L.  ad,  to.  and  vallie,  a  valley;  comp. 
amount,  that  is,  L.  od  montem,  to  the  hill.] 
1.  To  let  down;  to  lower,  as  a  sail;  to  cause 
to  descend.  '  Hath  his  saile  avaled.'  Oouer. 
'  Exalted  Phoebus  'gan  avtUe  his  weary  wain.' 
i^penser.  —  2.  To  make  low  or  abject;  to 
depress. 

Ayale  t  (a*vUO,  v.i.  To  fall,  as  rain,  or  the 
tide;  to  descend;  to  dismount. 

They  .  .  .  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  avttle. 

S/ettser. 

Ayailoe,t  v.t  ori.  To  advance;  to  profit 
Chaucer. 

Ayantt  (a-vintO.  n.  [Abbrev.  for  avant- 
guard  (which  seeXJ  The  front  of  an  army; 
the  van. 

Ayailtage,t  n.  [O.Fr.l  Advsntage;  con- 
venience ;  profit— To  don  hie  avantage,  to 
suit  his  convenience.    Chattcer. 

Ayant-oourtor  (a-vlUi-ktt-rftr),  n.  [Fr.  — 
avant,  before,  and  courier.  See  Avant- 
OUARD.]  A  person  despatched  before  an- 
other person  or  a  company,  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach. 

Ayant-lOftM  (a-vHii-fosX  n.  {Tr.— avant, 
before,  in  front,  and  /o$$e,  a  ditch,  a  fosse.  ] 
In  fort,  the  ditch  of  the  counterscarp  next 
to  the  counti7.  It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis. 

Ayant-ffuard  (a-vih-gtlrdX  n.  [Ft.  avant- 
garde,  compounded  or  avant,  before  (from 
L.  ab.  from,  and  ante,  beforeX  snd  garde, 
guard.  See  Vakouard.]  The  van  or  ad- 
vanced body  of  an  army. 

Ayantorlne,  Ayanturlne  (a-van'tfi-rin,  a- 
ven'tfi-rinX  ti.  [Fr.  aventure,  chance.]  1.  A 
brilliant  variety  of  glass  or  artificial  gem 
made  by  heating  pounded  ghus,  oxide  of 
copper,  and  oxide  of  iron.  This  compound 
was  discovered  accidentally  (par  aventure) 
by  a  quantity  of  brass-filings  falling  into  a 
pot  of  melted  glass,  hence  the  name.— 2.  A 
variety  of  quarts  rock  containing  spangles 
of  mica  or  quarts. 

Ayanturlne,  Ayanturlne  (a-van'tfi-rin,  a- 
ven'tfi-rinX  a.  Spangled  or  sparkling,  as  if 
with  ayanturlne;  as,  avantuHtie  quartz  or 
felspar.— ileanhirtne  or  aventurine  glaze, 
a  glaze  for  porcelain.  It  is  brownish,  with 
crystalline  laminae  of  a  golden  lustre. 

Ayarloe  (av'a-risX  n.  [L.  avaritia,  from 
avarue,  greedy,  from  aveo,  to  covet]  An 
inordinate  desire  of  gaining  and  possessing 
wealth;  covetousness;  cupidity;  greediness, 
or  insatiable  desire  of  gain. 

80  for  a  good  old'gentleaMuily  vice 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  mvmrieg. 


Bjrr»n. 

AyarlOtoUfl  (av-a-ri'shusX  a.  Characterize<1 
by  avarice;  greedy  of  gain;  imrooderately 
desirous  of  accumulating  property;  covet- 
ous. '  Luxurious,  avariwrut,  false,  deceit- 
ful'   Shak. 

AyarloiOUflly  (sv-a-ri'shns-li),  adv.    In  an 


ch,dbain;     eh.  8c  lodk;     g,^;     J.iob;    ft,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  sing;     TH,  Men;  th,  (Mn;     w.  irig;    wh,  wAlg;     zh.  azure.-- See  KXT. 
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ATaridoiii  manner;  with  inordinate  deaire 

of  gabiing  wealth;  coretooaly. 

Each  Is  contented  with  his  own  possesions,  nor 
mvaricittuly  endenvotm  to  hei^  up  more  than  is 
necessary  for  his  own  subsidence.         Goidsmith. 

ATarloiOllBness  (aT-a-ri'shos-nee),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  aTaridoui;  insatiable  or 
inordinate  passion  for  property. 

AyaroiULt  a.  [L.  aoanuL  greedy.]  Covet- 
ous.   '  The  erle  wmnAtMJ  JHert  Plcwman. 

ATlJt(a-Tttst^esBeIam.  VFromD.  houdvatt, 
h(rfd  fast*  stop,  koud  beiinff  contr.  into  a  as 
our  Aave  often  is.]  Jfatit  the  order  to  stop, 
ti  >ld.  oease»  or  stay  in  any  operation:  some- 
times used  colloquially. 

Avast  hailing  I  Dont  you  know  roe.  mother  Part> 
lettt  Citmderiaml. 

^A  watt  heavinginatU.X  the  cry  to  arrest  the 
capstan  when  nippers  are  Jammed,  or  any 
other  impediment  occurs  in  heaving  the 
cable. 

Avatar,  Avatara  (ar-a-tHi^,  ar-a-t&'rm).  n. 
[Skr.  avatdra,  from  ava,  down,  and  root  tri, 
to  go.  or  pass  beyond.  ]  1.  A  descent,  or  the 
actor  descending  from  heaven:  particularly 
applied  to  the  Incamations  of  the  Hindu 
deities,  or  their  i^pearance  in  some  mani- 
fest shjq>e  upon  earth. -7-2.  An  incarnate  form. 

Avaimo0liientt(a-vans^ent),n.  Advance- 
ment 'The  avaunc$m«tU  of  the  holy 
church.'    Bale. 

Avannt  (a-v»ur),  intetj.     [Fr.  avant,  #n 
avant,  forward,  march  I— from  L.  ab  anU. 
See  AVAKT-OUABO.]  Begone;  depart:  an  ex- 
clamation of  contempt  or  abhorrence. 
Avaimf,  thou  hateful  villafai,  get  thee  ffonet  SMa*. 

Avanntt  (a-v»nt^  n.    Dismissal 

After  this  process 
To  give  her  the  mvaunti  it  is  a  pky 
Would  more  a  monster.  S^M. 

Avaimtt(a-v»ntO,v.i.  To  advance.  *AvaurU- 

ing  in  sreat  bravery.'    .Spenser. 
Afannt^t  ad«.    Forward. 

And  with  that  word  came  Drede  awtmnt.  Chtntar. 

Avanntt  (a-vftufX  vX  and  i.  [Prefix  a,  and 
vaunt  (which  seeXl  To  vaunt:  to  boast. 
'Let  now  the  papists  avauiU  themselves.' 
CranvMT. 

Avaant  t  (a-vgntO.  n.    A  boast ;  a  vaunt 

Ayaimtanoe,t  ATanntry.t  n.    Boasting. 

ATaimten,t  v.t    To  vaunt    Chaucer. 

Ave  (&'v6).  interf.  [Imper.  of  L.  aveo,  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  to  be  In  good  health:  used  as 
*  form  of  salutation.]  Hail!  farewelll  Qod 
bless  you  t 

And  *Ave,  Ave,  Ave'  said, 

*  Adieu,  adieu '  for  evermore.        TeH^ys«n. 

Ave  (ft'vd),  tk  [See  An,  inUrj.\  l.  An  ave- 
mary. 

Nine  hundred  paternosters  every  day. 
And  thrice  nine  hundred  avts  she  was  wont  to  say. 

S^etuer. 

2.  A  salutation.    'Their  loud  applause  and 
avet  vehement'    Shak. 

Avel  (av'el),  n.  [Apparently  for  ageL  from 
A.  Sax.  egla,  eale,  beard  of  com,  by  clumge 
of  g  into  v,  as  in  K  bough,  Dan.  bov,  K  wave, 
A.  Sax.  wceg,  IceL  vdgr,  E.  levin,  A  Sax.  lige, 
flame,  Ac.]    The  awn  or  beard  of  barley. 

Aveler  (av^eMr),  n.  A  machine  for  removing 
the  avels  or  awns  of  barley  from  the  grain; 
a  hummeller.    S.  H.  Knight 

Ayellt(a-velO,v.t  [L.av0Uo,topuIlaway.]  To 
pull  away.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ayellane(a-ver&n),a.  in 
her.  a  term  applied  to  a 
cross  whose  quarters  re- 
semble a  filbert  nut  (the 
fruit  of  Corylui  Avel- 
lana),  as  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Crosses  of  this 
form  when  placed  on  the 
mondes  of  Idngs  or  em- 
perors are  ensigns  of  SOV-  AveOane  Cross, 
ereignty. 

Ave-Mary,  Aye-Karla  (ft'v6ml-ri.  rve- 
mard'aVn.  [From  the  first  words  of  Gabriel's 
salutation  to  the  Yirgin  Mary;  L.  ave,  hail 
See  Ays.]  1.  An  invocation  to  the  Virgin 
^lary;  a  formula  of  devotion  in  the  Ronum 
Catholic  Church,  chaplets  and  rosaries  be- 
ing divided  into  a  certain  number  of  ave- 
maries  and  paternosters.  —  2.  In  B.  Oath, 
countriee,  a  particular  time  of  the  day,  as, 
in  Italy,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
and  also  at  early  dawn,  when  the  bells  ring 
and  the  people  repeat  the  ave-fttary. 

Avana  (a-vrna),  n.    [L..  oata.]    A  genus  of 

Slants,  nat  order  Oramines,  characterised 
y  having  large  mMubranous  outer  glumes, 
and  the  inner  glumes  terminating  in  a  long, 
bent,  and  twisted  awn.  The  upedes  are 
natives  ot  temperate  and  cold  regions. 


Several  QMcies  are  natives  of  Britain,  some 
being  worthless  weeds,  others  useful  pasture 

{>lants.  but  by  far  the  most  imp<niant  species 
B  A.  eativa,  the  cultivated  oat    See  OAT. 

ATenaoeoUB  (av-e-ni'shus).  a.  [L.  avenO' 
eeue,  from  avena,  oats.]  Belonging  to  or 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  oats. 

ATenage  (av'en-ij),  n.  [From  I^avena.  oats.  1 
In  old  law,  a  certain  quanti^  of  oats  paid 
by  a  tenant  to  *  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent  or 
other  duty. 

Arenary  (av'en-a-rf),  n.  [L.L.  avenariut, 
from  L.  avenOf  oats.]    Same  as  Avener. 

Aveiiaimtkt  a.  [Fr.  avenant,  comely— pre- 
fix a.  and  venir,  to  come;  comp.  R  comely, 
beeoming.]   Becoming;  well-looking. 

Clere  browne  she  was.  and  thereto  bright 
Offisce  and  body  ««viMiMi«A  CXmttter. 

ATenar.t  ATanort  (av'en-^r,  aVen-or),  n. 
TNorm.  Fr.,  from  L  avena,  oats.]  ta  feudal 
law,  an  ofllcer  of  the  king's  table  whose  duty 
was  to  provide  oats. 

Ayenge  (a-venJ'X  «•<•  pnt  A  pp.  avenged; 
ppr.  avenging.  [O.Fr.  avengitr,  ver^/ier,  Fr. 
venger,  L.  vindieare,  to  avenge.]  L  To  vin- 
dicate by  inflicting  pain  or  evil  on  the 
wrong-doer;  to  deal  punishment  or  execute 
vengeance  for  injury  done  to:  with  *  person 
as  object 

Avengr  roe  of  mine  adversary.       Luke  xviB.  3. 
Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slanghter'd  sabits.  wboae  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  00  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.  MUttn. 

2.  To  take  satisfaction  for.  by  pain  or  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  the  injuring  party:  to 
deal  punishment  on  account  of:  with  a 
thing  as  object  'Till  Cmai^s  three  and 
thirty  wounds  be  well  aveti^d.'  Shak, 

He  wm  emtnge  the  blood  of  his  servants. 

Dent,  xxxtf.  4S. 
I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaned 
from  their  scabbards  to  mvenge  even  a  look  that 
threatened  her  with  insult    But  the  age  of  chivalry 
is  gone.  Burke. 

8.t  To  take  revenge  on;  to  treat  or  deal 
with  revengefully. 

Thou  Shalt  not  txvenie  nor  bear  any  grudge  against 
thechildrenof  thy  people.  Xev.  six.  sS. 

—Avemge,Bevenge.  In  modem  usage  avenpe 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  taking  of  lust 
pimishment  and  revenpe  to  the  mfliction 
of  pain  or  evil  to  gratify  resentful  or  mali- 
cious feelings.  See  BKVSlioa 
AyeiifeCa-venJO.vi-  To  execute  vengeance; 
to  inflict  pain  or  injury  on  *  wrong-doer  in 
return  for  his  wrong-doing. 

Only  pity  f  tly  can  chastise ; 
Hate  but  avenges.  E.  B.  Bremming 

Ayanget  (a-venJO.  n.  Revenge.  'That 
avenge  by  you  de<^^eed.'    Spenser. 

Ayongeanoet  (a-venj'ans),  n.  Punishment: 
vengeance. '  Fear  signal  avengeanoe. '  PhUme. 

Ayengeftilt  (a-venj'folX  «.  Revengeful 
Speneer. 

Ayengement  (a-venj'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
avenging;  vengeance;  punl^ment;  satisfac- 
tion taken.  '  God's  avengement  of  his  re- 
pulse at  HuR'    Milton. 

Avenger  (a-veni'6r),  n.  One  who  avenges  or 
vindicates;  a  vmdicator;  a  revenger. 
The  Lord  b  the  mvenger  of  all  such,    i  Thes.  iv.  6. 

Arengerees  (a-venj'«r-es),  n.  A  female 
avenger.  'That  cruel  queen  avengereee.' 
Spenser.    [Rare.] 

ATenor.   See  Ayskxr. 

Ayeni  (av'enzX  n.  The  popular  name  of  the 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Oeum.  Com- 
mon avens.  or  herb-bennet.  is  O.  urbanum, 
and  water-avens  is  O.  rivale.  Mountaln- 
avens  is  a  species  of  Dryas.  the  />.  octmaetata. 

AYentalle,  AYeiitayle(av'en-tM).n.  [Norm 
Fr.  aventaille,  Fr.  ventaU,  the  front  of  the 
vizor,  from  L.  ventus,  the  wind.]  The  mov- 
able fnmt  of  the  helmet,  through  which  the 
warrior  breathed;  a  ventail  (wnich  see)L 

He  lifted  hb  barred  nventOiyie 

To  hail  the  monk  of  St  Mary's  aisle.    Sir  tT.  Septt 

ATentine(aVen-tIn),a.   Pertaining  to  if  on« 

Aventinut,  one  of  Uie  seven  hills  on  which 

Rome  stood. 
Ayentine  (aVen-ttn),  n.    [From  the  mount 

in  Rome.]    A  post  of  defence  or  safety. 

[Poetical] 

Into  the  castle's  tower. 

That  only  AvtHttne  that  now  is  left  ns.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

ATentre,t  e.t  [it  avenJtare,  to  throw  a 
spear.]  To  throw,  as  a  spear  or  dart:  a 
word  peculiar  to  Spenser. 

Her  mortal  spear 
She  mightily  aventred  towards  one. 
And  down  him  smote.  Spenser 

ATentnret  (a-ven'tOri  n.  [Fr.  aventure,  ad- 
venture, chance,  accident]  In  old  law,  a 
mischance  caoshig  a  person's  death  with- 


out felony,  as  by  drowning  or  falling  from 

a  house. 

ATentnrlniL  n.  and  a.    See  ATAimnuHS. 
Ayezraa  (av^nik),  n.    [Fr..  from  avenir,  to 

come  or  go  to ;  L.  ctdvemo,  to  come  to— ad. 

to,  and  venio,  to  come.]    L  A  passage;  a 

way  or  opening  for  entrance  into  a  place ; 

any  opening  or  passage  by  which  *  thing  is 

or  may  be  introduced. 

Good  guards  were  set  up  at  all  the  mvetnus  of  the 
dty,  to  keep  all  people  from  going  out.   ClareMdaM. 

2.  An  alley  or  walk  in  a  garden,  usually 
planted  on  each  side  with  traes.— 3.  A  wide 
street;  as.  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  YozIl— 
4.  Fig.  means  of  access  or  attahiment 

There  are  no  avenues  to  tlie  pnbBc  service  opened 
fbrtalenL  Bnmgkaim. 

Ayer(a-v6r0.v.t  ^.avereri'LL.adverare. 
to  prove  *  thing  to  be  true— a<f,  to.  and 
verue,  true.]  L  To  affirm  with  confidence; 
to  declare  in  a  podtiveor  peremptory  man- 
ner as  in  confidence  of  asserting  the  truth. 
2.  In  law,  to  avouch  or  verify;  to  offer  to 
verify.  See  Avermxnt.— Stk.  To  declare, 
assert  affirm,  avouch,  protest,  asseverate. 

Ayer  O^'v^r),  n.  [O.  Fr.  aver,  from  avoir,  aver, 
to  have,  from  L.  habere,  to  have;  Sc.  aiver^ 
*  woiiL-horse. )  A  woric-beast  jrhether  horse 
or  ox.  ]    [Old  and  provincial  Bnglish.] 

Ayenge  (av'to-&j).  n.  [There  seem  to  b» 
two  words  in  English  with  this  form.  Th» 
present  is  to  be  referred  to  Fr.  avarie.  It 
and  Pg.  avaria,  Sp.  averia,  D.  haverij,  O. 
havarie,  havarei,  haverei,  ha/erei.  Dan.  ha- 
veri,  damage  sustained  by  goods  at  sea. 
average  in  Uie  commercial  sense,  though  ita 
terminal  syllable  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  other  word  treated  in  a 
succeeding  article.  Avarie,  havarie,  Ac, 
have  been  sometimes  derived  from  the  Tent 
haven  or  haf,  the  sea.  but  the  term  seema 
rather  to  have  originated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  be  derived  (as 
Dosy  and  Wedgwood  think)  from  Ar.  awdr, 
avdr,  defect  fiaw.  Skeat  thinks,  however, 
that  the  L.L.  averagium  (see  Ateraob  be- 
low) is  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  meanings, 
signifying  originally  ue  carriage  of  goods  oy 
averia  or  draught-catUe,  then  a  charge  for 
carriage,  and  lasUy  a  contribution  toward* 
loss  of  things  carried.]  1.  In  com.  and  mari- 
time law,{a)  a  contribution  falling  to  be  made 
by  the  owners  of  a  ship's  freight  and  cargo, 
in  proportion  to  their  several  interests,  to 
make  good  a  loss  that  has  been  sustained  or 
an  expense  incurred  for  the  general  safety 
of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Thus,  when  for  the 
safety  of  a  ship  in  distress  any  destruction 
of  property  is  incurred,  either  by  cutting 
away  tne  masts,  throwing  goods  overboard, 
or  other  means,  all  persons  who  have  goods 
on  board  or  property  in  the  ship  (or  the  in- 
surers) contribute  to  the  loss  according  to 
their  average,  that  is.  according  to  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  the  goods  of  each  on 
board.  Called  also,  and  more  specifically. 
Oeneral  A  verage.  (0)  A  lessor  the  sum  paid 
on  account  of  a  loss  (such  as  that  of  an 
anchor)  when  the  general  safety  is  not  in 
question,  and  which  falls  on  the  owner  of 
tne  particular  property  lost  Called  more 
spedficallvParfictitorjl verage.  (e)A  small 
cnarge  paid  by  the  master  on  account  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  such  as  pilotage,  towage. 
&c  Called  more  specifically  Petty  Average. 
(<0  A  small  duty  payable  by  the  shippers  of 
goods  to  the  master  of  the  ship,  over  and 
above  the  freight,  for  his  care  ox  the  goods. 
Hence  the  exiression  in  biUs  of  lading, 
'paying  so  much  freight,  with  primage  and 
average  accustomed.'— 2.  A  sum  or  quantity, 
intermediate  to  a  number  of  different  sums 
or  quantities;  a  mean  proportion;  thus,  if 
four  persons  lose  respectively  £2,  £6,  £10, 
and  £16,  the  average  loss  by  the  four  is  £a 
Hence— 8.  Any  medial  amount,  estimate,  or 
general  statement  based  on  a  comparison 
of  a  number  of  diverse  specific  cases;  a 
medium.  '  The  average  of  sensations.'  Pa- 
ley.— Upon  or  on  on  average,  taking  the 
mean  of  several  unequal  numbers  or  quan- 
tities: taking  the  mean  deduced  from  a 
great  number  of  examples. 

On  an  etvernge  the  male  and  female  births  are 
tolerably  equal.  BudUe. 

Ayenge  (av'Ar-ftj),  a.  1  Exhibiting  a  mean 
proportion  or  mean  quality;  medium;  not 
extreme;  ordinarv.  *  An  average  rate  .  .  . 
of  interest'  Smith.  *  Beings  of  the  averaqe 
stamp.'  J.  Taylor.— t.  In  com.  estimated  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  average;  as, 
the  loss  was  made  good  by  an  average  con- 
tribution. 


Fite.  fitr,  fat  fftU;       md.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin:       n6te.  not  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc  abtme;     y.  Sc  ley. 
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AT«nf»  (AT'Ar^iX  «•  ^  Pret.  A  pp.  tmraatd; 
ppr.  a— ri^iiior.  L  To  find  the  mean  of  un- 
a^OAl  ■iimi  or  quantitiM;  to  reduco  to  a 
nasn.— 1  To  ramilt  In,  u  a  mean  tenn;  to 
form  or  to  exist  In,  as  a  mean  mim  or  qoau- 
tttgr:  aa,  to  averagt  £10  per  week. 

so  feet  In  length.    B^knmp. 


&  In  com.  to  dirlde  among  a  number  accord- 
ing to  a  gtYen  proportion;  as,  to  average  a 

Ayencet  (av'Ar-ftJX  n.  pLL  averagium, 
the  work  done  for  the  lord  by  his  t^anii 
with  their  own  or  work-cattle;  O.Fr.  aiwr, 
one  of  the  cattle  or  woik-beasts  about  a  farm, 
fh>m  Fr.  avoir,  0.  Fr.  aver,  L.  habere,  to  have. 
See  ATSB.]  1.  Senrlce  which  a  tenant  owes 
his  lord  with  his  woik-beasts,  aa  the  carriage 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  &o.— 2.  The 
stubble  and  grass  left  in  comflelds  after 
Also  written  AverWL 


After  the  com  be  famed  it  b  meet  to  put . . .  catde 
htto  the  mmtrisk.  jtrcJUndtfim. 

ATeramly  (ar'Ar-ij-in.  adv.  in  an  average 
or  medial  manner;  m  the  mean  between 
two  extremes. 

WMdi  tends  to  render  IMng  more  <Bfioitt  for 
evwy  mwrmgtfy-^tamteA  Indhridaal  bi  the  conunu- 
nlty.  7.  5.  MOl 


_  >  y  <i>  T  ^»  la  'i'  ■— ■  M  ■ '  \aT  er-aj* 

st4t^,  av'to^4J-t&k-4r),  n.  A  person  em- 
ployed by  insurers  who  have  a  claim  upon 
a  marine  Insurance  company  to  prepare 
statementa  of  averages  preparatory  to  the 
adjustment  of  their  claims. 

ATar-Cftk»  (av'te-kikX  n^  An  oatmeal  cake; 
haverbread  (which  seeX 

AT«r-O0ni(A'v«r-komXn.  InoUtew.arent 
paid  in  oom,  which  was  drawn  to  the  gran- 
ary of  the  lord  of  ttie  manor  by  the  working 
caittle  or  avere  of  the  tenants. 

ATerdant  (a-vto'dantX  a.  In  her.  covered 
with  sreen  herbage:  chiefly  applied  to  a 
mount  in  base. 

ATvrdupoiB  (av'te-dfl-poiz^  SeeAroiBDV- 
ponL 

ATWlaht  (av'Ar-ishX  n.    8eeATnuoB,tl 

ATtr-land  (ftVAr-landX  n.  Land  ploughed 
by  tenants  with  their  avers  for  a  monastery, 
or  for  the  lord  of  the  soiL 

AW9nnmt%  (a-v«i'mentX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
averriiw;  aJBrmation;  positive  assertion. 
'  Pnblishiiigae«rm«fit«  and  inuendos. '  Burke. 
1  Yeriflcatlon ;  establishment  bv  evidence. 
Bdooii.— 3.  In  law,  formerly  an  offer  of  dther 
party  to  justify  or  prove  what  he  alleged. 
In  any  stage  of  pleadings,  when  either  party 
advanced  new  matter,  he  awrrwi  it  to  be 
true :  and  concluded  with  these  words— 
'And  this  he  is  ready  to  verify.'  This  is  now 
termed  a  flwri^eioii. 

ATonilail  (a-vAr'ni-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Avemue,  a  lake  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  re- 
presented by  classical  poets  as  the  entrance 
to  heU.  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapours 
arose  which  are  said  to  have  lolled  the  birds 
that  attempted  to  fly  over  it 

ATtr-penny  <&'v«r-pen-niX  n.  [See  Aveb, 
AvsKAaA]  In  eld  law,  money  paid  by  a 
tenant  to  his  lord  in  lieu  of  services  that  he 
was  bound  to  render  with  his  avers  or  work- 
cattle;  money  paid  towards  the  carriage  of 
goods  on  the  king's  account 

ATcrTlUMk(av.«r-rd'aXn.  (SeeAWRRHOlST.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Ozalidacen,  or 
the  wood  sorrels.  It  consists  of  two  species, 
both  of  which  form  small  trees  in  the  Bast 
Indies.  One  of  these,  caUed  A.  BQimhi, 
produce*  fruit  of  an  extremelv  acid  nature, 
the  juice  of  which  removes  ntm-mould  or 
other  spots  from  linen.  The  leaves  of  A. 
Oaraimbcla  are  sensitive. 

ATerxlioiim,  Aymrrolsiii  (a-ver'6-izmX  n. 
The  doctrines  held  by  AvenlioM  and  his 
followers.    See  Aterrhoist. 

ATwriutfitk  ATvrroist  (a-vei'^lstX  ^  One 
of  a  sect  of  Peripatetic  philosophers,  so 
denominated  from  Averrhoea,  or  Averroee, 
a  celebrated  Arabian  author,  bom  at  Cor- 
dova, in  Spain,  in  lltt.  They  held  the  soul 
to  be  mortal  though  they  pretended  to 
submit  to  the  Christian  theology. 

Airwnmeate  (av-e-ranglc&tX  V  (.  [L-atw- 
mmeo.  to  avert,  from  a  for  ab,  from,  and 
vemmea.  to  turn,  to  tum  out  Averrunca- 
tion,  in  the  sense  of  eradication,  averrunca- 
tor, a  garden  implement,  should  be  spelled 
witk  fr  for  V,  being  derived  from  L.  ab,  from, 
0,  out  And  runeare,  to  root  up.]    To  avert. 

Bat  nre  seme  mischkf  tefll  cone  of  It 

UnleM  by  providential  wit 

Or  force  we  «»«m»>t<a*  tt.  HudArms, 


(TiMare  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  sense 
'eradicate'  usually  given  to  this  word.] 


Two  Conns  of  Aver- 
runcator. 


Avcrannt  or  Doned. 


AYiemmoatioli(av'e-rung-kA''shonXn.  [See 
AvSRBUllOATB.1  L The  act  of  averting.  ^Avev- 
rancaXicn  of  epidemical  diseases  by  telesms 
(charmsV  J.iZoMfMon,1658.— 2.  Eradication; 
eztiipation;  removal. 

Fear  that  the'  bishop 
would  think  himself  bound 
...  to  issue  his  decree 
of  rnvtrrttncmtioH  to  the 
simple  decoration  over- 
head. DtQuiHcty. 

ATemmoator  (av-e- 
runglUU-orXn.  A  gar- 
den implement  for 
Sruning  trees  when 
leir  branches  are  be- 
vond  can  reach  of  the 
hand,  lucre  are  vari- 
ous forms  of  this  im- 
plement hut  they  all 
consist  of  two  blades, 
similar  to  stout  shears, 
one  of  which  is  fixed 
rigidly  to  a  long 
httidle,  and  the  other 
is  moved  by  a  lever,  to 
which  a  cord  passing 
over  a  puU^  is  at- 
tached. 

ATemat  (a-vArs'antX  «•  [L  oeersanf, 
turning  away,  p.  of  averwr,  to  tum  away. 
See  AYBRT.]    In  hvr.  said  of  a  rl|riit  hand 

when  it  is  tumed  to  show 

\: V    the  back.     Called  also 

Jjoreea. 

AT«natioiit  (av-«rs-ft'- 
sbon),  tk  [L.  avtreatio, 
from  avermr,  to  turn 
away.  See  Atkrt.]  A 
tunung  from  with  dls- 
ffust  or  dislike ;  aversion ; 
hatred;  disinclination. 

Some  men  have  a  natural 
attttrtmtioH  to  some  vices  or 
virtues  and  a  natural  alfectioa  to  others,  yer.  Taylor. 

AT«rM(a-v6r8^a.  [L.  aversttf,  tumed  from, 
pp.  of  ave/rio.  See  AVERT.]  1.  Tumed  awa/ 
mm;  tumed  backwards;  averted.  'Earth 
.  .  .  with  her  part  averwe  from  the  sun's 
beam.'    JTOAm. 

The  trades  mtrtt  a  lyinff  notice  nve. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  mm  tne  cave. 

Drytttn. 

S.  Disliking;  unwilling;  having  repugnance. 
Avtrtt  alike  to  flatter  or  oflTend.        Pvfe. 

8.  Unfavourable;  indisposed;  malign. 

Some  much  mvtrst  I  found  and  wondrous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

And  Pallas  now  mvtru  refused  her  aid.    DryStn, 

Eiis  word  and  its  derivatives  are  now  r»m- 
ly  followed  by  to,  and  not  Xijfrom.  The 
word  itself  to  be  sure  includes  the  idea  of 
frcm;  but  the  literal  meaning  beinff  lost, 
the  affection  of  the  mind  sisnifled  by  the 
word  is  exerted  toward  the  object  of  dislike. 
Similarly  the  kindred  terms,  ditlike.  eon- 
trary,  repugnant,  Ac.,  are  also  followed 
by  to.^—Averee,  Reluctant  Averee  Implies 
habitual  dislike  or  unwillingness,  thoufi^ 
not  of  a  very  strong  character,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  aieinclined;  aa.  averse  to 
study,  to  active  pursuits.  Beluetant,  lit 
struggUuff  back  from,  implies  some  degree 
of  snuggle  either  with  others  who  are  in- 
citing us  on.  or  between  our  own  inclination 
and  some  compelling  motive,  as  sense  of 
duty,  whether  it  operate  as  an  impelling  or 
restraining  influence— Stv.  Hostile,  disin- 
clined, reluctant,  unfavourable,  indisposed, 
backward. 

ATVraet  (a-v«nOb  v.t  and  i,  To  tum  away; 
to  avert    B.  Joneon. 

AwuHf  (a-v«rsliX  adv.  In  an  averse  man- 
ner; with  repugnance;  unwillingly. 

AyeneiMM  (a-vdrs'nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  averse;  opposition  of  mind;  dislike; 
unwillingness;  backwardnesa 

ATsnlon  (a-v«r'shonX  n.  [Fr.  avereion, 
L.  avertio,  a  turning  away.  See  Avert.] 
1.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind ;  dis- 
like; disinclination;  reluctance;  hatred: 
used  abaolutely  or  with  to. 

A  freeholder  la  bred  with  an  mperHon  to  subjec- 
tioo.  AtUisom. 

Sometimes  witii  from,  for,  towarde.  '  A  dhe- 
sion  to  vice,  and  avereion  from  goodness.' 
Bp.  AtteHmry.  '  A  state  for  which  they  have 
so  great  an  aMTvum.'  Addieon.  'Hisaiwr- 
fion  towarde  the  house  of  YoriL'  Bacon.— 
1 1  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  nature:  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  substancea. 

Ma|rnesia,  notwlthstandine  this  mverriom  to  sob. 
ticm,  forma  a  kind  of  paste  with  water. 

7>mMs.  Fourtroy. 


&  The  cause  of  dislike;  the  object  of  repug- 
nance. *  Pain  their  avertian,  pleasure  tneir 
desire.'  Pope.— A,  t  A  turning  away;  a  change 
of  application.  '  A  figurative  speech  called 
apostrophe,  which  is  an  avortixm  of  speech 
from  one  thing  to  another.'  Bp,  Morion.— 
Antipathy,  Hatred,  Avertion,  Jtepugrtanee. 
See  under  Ahtipatht.— Sim.  Dislike,  disin- 
clination, unwillingness,  indisposition,  re- 
luctance, antipathy,  opposition,  disgust 

Avenlye  t  (  a-vtos  MvX  a.  Averse ;  turning 
away.  '  Those  strong-bent  humours,  which 
av^rnMorew.'    Daniel 

AYtniTUyt  (a-v«rs1v-liXad«.  Backwardly. 
Chapman. 

Avert  (a-v6rf  X  e.t  [L.  averto,  avertum,  to 
tum  away -a,  from,  and  wrto^  to  tum, 
whence  verge,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
words,  such  as  convert^  eonverte,  diveree, 
divert,  divorce,  Ac]  L  To  tum  from;  to  tum 
or  to  cause  to  tum  off  or  away;  as,  to  avert 
the  eyes  from  an  object:  now  seldom  or 
never  with  a  personal  object 

When  atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of  so 
many  discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  reUgioo. 
It  doth  0vert  them  from  the  church.  Bacon. 

Through  threatened  lands  they  wild  destruction 

throw, 
Till  ardent  prajrer  avtrtt  the  public  woe.    Prior, 

2.f  To  turn  in  any  direction. 

Avtrt  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way  than  on  a 
wretch.  SkaM. 

Avert  (a-vdrfX  v.i  To  tum  away.  '  Avert- 
ing from  our  neighbour's  good.'  Thomaon. 
[Bare.] 

Averter  (a-vArf  «rX  n.  One  who  tums  away; 
that  which  tums  away. 

Avtrttrs  and  pwgcrs  must  go  together  .  .  .  to  di- 
vert this  rebellious  humour  (melancnoly)  and  tum  it 
another  way.  Burton. 

Avertlmentt  (a-vAr'ti-mentX  tk  Advertise- 
ment   Jfi^ton. 

AveiC&'vdzXn-P^  [L.,  blrda]  The  fourth 
class  of  vertebrates,  consisting  of  animals 
which  breathe  by  lungs,  have  warm,  red 
blood  and  a  double  cmnilation;  are  pro- 
duced from  Mga;  covered  with  feathers; 
have  a  prominent  naked,  toothless  bill; 
and  four  limbs,  the  two  anterior  being 
organized  for  fiight,  and  called  wings.  The 
bones  are  hollow,  marrowless,  and  receive 
air  from  the  lunn.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
compactness  and  nomogeneltyof  the  entire 
class,  conditioned  mainly  by  their  aerial 
mode  of  life,  the  snbieot  of  their  classifica- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  greatest  diflficulties 
of  the  svstematic  naturalist  LinnRUs  and 
Ouvier  divided  them  into  six  orders,  those 
of  the  latter  being  Palmipedes,  Orallie, 
Accipitres,  Oallinaceie,  Passeres.  and  Scan- 
sorea  The  classification  generailv  adopted 
is  that  originally  proposed  by  Kirby.  with 
the  addition  of  Huxley's  order  Saururta— 
namelv.  Natatores  or  swimmers,  Qrallatores 
or  waders,  Oursores  or  runners.  Rasores  or 
scratchers,  Scansores  or  climbers,  Inses- 
sores  or  perchers,  Ri^tores  or  birds  of 
prey,  and  the  Saurune,  including  only  a 
single  member— namely,  the  extinct  lizard- 
tailed  Archieopteryx.  These  divisions  are 
founded  chiefly  on  the  beak  and  feet,  and 
the  families  and  genera,  into  which  the 
several  orders  are  divided,  chiefly  on  the 
beak.  The  classiflcation  which  approaches 
most  nearly  a  strictly  natural  one  is  that  of 
Professor  Huxley,  who  divides  the  birds 
into  the  followii^  three  orders:— Saurane, 
consisting  of  the  single  member  Archseop- 
teryx;  Batitie,  compruing  the  ranning  birds 
that  cannot  fly.  as  the  ostriches,  emus,  and 
cassowaries,  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
ttiat  the  sternum  is  raft-shaped,  having  no 
median  ridge  or  keel  for  the  attachment  of 
the  great  pectoral  muscles;  and  Carinntie, 
comprising  all  the  living  flying  birds,  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  the  sternum  is 
fumi^ed  with  a  pnmiinent  median  ridge 
orkeeL 

Aveita  (a-ves'taX  n.  The  sacred  writings  at- 
tributed to  Zoroaster.    See  ZEtm-ATSSTA. 

Avettan  (a-ves'tanX  n.  and  a.    See  Zbmd. 

Avian  (&Vi-an),  a.  [L.  avie,  a  bird.]  Per- 
taining to  the  aves  or  birds;  aa,  avian  pecti- 
liMlties  of  structure. 

Aviary  (&'vi-a-riXn.  [L.  aviarium,  from 
avia.  a  bird.]  A  building  or  inclosure  for 
the  breeding,  rearing,  and  keeping  of  birda 

Avloeimla  (av-i-sen'nl-aX  n.  [In  honour  of 
Avicenna,  a  celebrated  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  yerbenaoe»;  they  are  small  trees, 
with  opposite  evwgreen  leavea,  which  are 
oblong,  entire,  and  covered  beneath  wiUi  a 
white  pubeacence;  flowers  inconspicuous, 
arranged  in  closely  packed  terminal  bunchea. 


eh.eftaln;     6h,8cloc*;     g,^;      j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th.  fAen;  th.  tAin;     w,  tdg;     wh,  irAig;    sh,  azure. -See  KST. 


TliB  ipeclH  are  otlcn  ciUxl  »hlM  mui- 
BTom,  ud  ars  tDnad  tu  the  mud  of  tidal 
e&tilanefl  of  moit  CnplcaJ  reglona. 
iTlimla  (a-vlk'H-U),  n.  [mm.  troa  mil.  a 
blrd-J  Ag«iiu«D(  marlnooonchifBnorbl. 
TtlvM,  with  unequal  valTca,  In  wUcb  •Dtna 
nutitraliita  tnclild«ttw  senui  Uelsagrlnaor 
pearl  o;it«r,  (rom  which  the  moit  ptvdaus 


appeDdage,  baas  a  imall  prehQulilB  pro- 
cBu,  iwemhllng  a  bWi  head  '-■—"-■>- 
l«of  imn)'  of  the  Polyioa. 


which  the  ge~niuA>lcii]a  la  the  type. 
Avid  {ar-ld).  a.      '    --"         "- 


.    Ram*  M  Avid. 


ATldlty  (i-nd'l-tl),  n.     [L.  avidUat.  from 
acidut,  gnedy,  and  thla  from  aURi.  to  deiire, 


of  dealre;  ipi^led  lo  the  mind. 


IVlBt  (a-Tl'},  odir.     [See  V: 

ofcolD'ora.-  BaOmd. 
ATUhtma  (av'l-fa-na),  n. 

blnln  of  a  diitrlct 
ATlfonn  (aVl-foim).  o.    [ 
/ormo.  shape,]    Elnl-ihapi 

ATlXatO.     BOBAfOCiDO 

ATlsnOQ-tianT  (a-ven-yoi 
fruit  of  JUamnui  Cltuii.  ac 
eitjAviffnon,  In  Prance. 
"—  a  pea.  of  a  Tellow  co 


ATltiind,  1  ppr.  Obaervlng.  Chauar^ 
ATlMBJIdlulL  Same  aa  Aviiandurn. 
ATU«^IArUot(a-»li',*»l'io).n.   [Fr.w 

nclea''  B.  Jonr" 


"eapondencle 


Hn-Ci^ 


A»l««,IATy»eK»-'i0.t.i.   [Tr.nrtKT,  B. 
Advice,  ADTIBK1  1.locona]der.~i.Toae 


ATiW,!  AtthIi 
paaa  eocmI  humo' 


Infon 


[See  VISOH.I    Com 

pteiloned:  u,  bUck^oiuHf     rHcotch.) 

ATfwIUl,!  ATliafnlll  (a-Tb'ful),  a.  dr 
cumapecL    SpenteTr 

ATltentntt  (V-Tli'ineDti  n,    Advlaemmt 

ATlll0II,t  n.     VliloD.     CKniHuT 

AtIM,'  n.     Same  a>  A  ciit,  n. 

ATlmndam  (av-l-ian'Jum^.  In  Seott  Jaw 
prlTate  conil delation.  To  mate  aciandim 
wUhacaOH  li  to  remove  It  froni  ihepnblli 


ATOCat  (av-fi-kll^n.    [Fr.l    An  advocate. 

ATOC»t«(av'a.lull>»,t    [L.  OTOB.  to  caU 

aodVoCAL]   U  To  call  off  or  awaj,     'One 

tlona'"Xm)«.— tTo  remove  authot& 
tlvBly  from  an  Inferior  to  a  •uperlor  court. 
'Beelni  .  .  .  thecauiB  anxolad  to  Rome.' 
".Hertirt 


M  objBet  or  Bmpl 


2  The  autboHtatlve 


vocation;  caJffng.       

of  picking  pocketa.'    3.  Smi 
derlng  avocation  of  a  ihepherd.' 


.rrtnlUii  Uii  deaiK  tuid  pcnitr 


'toMntlna  to  virtne. 
mm  vice.'    Barmt.  \ 

i-vaiw-tlv).  a.    Calling  off.  > 


6,  To  ahoD:  to  keep  awar  tram:  to  eachew; 
e.  t  To  get  rid  of;  lo  get  out  or  clear  of! 


ATOtdKllle  (>- 


t.  The  act  of  vacating,  or  the  ilate  of  being 
flee  becoming  void  by  Uie  death.  deprlvatJoD, 


rethring  from  or  laartng  a  placa.— &f  An 
emptyAigdut:  that  by  which  a  fluid  la caniad 
off;  an  outlet     '  Avoid<tii£9t  and  dislnlnga 

ATOld«T  (a-VDld'Sr).  n,  1.  One  who  avolda. 
thnuL  or  eacapea.  ^  £.  t  That  which  emptlfa 
ATOldieM  (a->old'le«).  a.     niat  cannot 

Dtnnit.  [Rare.] 
ATOlrdnpoli  (»v-tr'dfl-poli"|,  n.  [O  Kr. 
atxnrdujwij.  lohave  weight,  from  L  hafvo, 
to  have,  aod  iKTuunt.  aomethlng  weighed. 
out,  from  nendetv,  to  hang.  See  Poise  i  A 
•ytfni  of  weight  of  which  1  lb.  conlalna 
leoz.,  In  dlitltictlon  to  tiojr  weight,  which 
hnaonly  12.  67tiO  gndna  make  1  ]b.  troy,  and 
~0D0  gnina  troj^  make  I  lb.  avolrdnpoli; 
hence  17S  Iba.  troy  an  equal  lo  IM  Iba. 
avolrdupoli.  Thia  weight  la  uaed  for  all 
good!  Bicept  the  precloUB  inetali  aod  medl- 

ATOlW  I  (a-rtkl.  e  (,    (L-Onm,  local!  away 
_  . —   ._.  _  ..  ^  jjjij^j    TooaU  from 


»  VOLATTLI.  j    To  fly 

ATobtiont  (avi-li'ahon),  il  The  act  of 
flylngaway,  rllght',BacapB;eihalatlon.  'The 
nrolaCkon  of  the  favllJoua  partlclee. '  Sir  T. 
Brovru- 

ATOMt  (av-fi-iet),  B.  [Ft.  anxxUe,  It  om- 
celEa.]   A  peculiar  bird  of  the  genoa  EecoT' 


(a-rtO.  e 
o,  AiHn 

alligator- pear,  the  fr 
hnw.  naL   order  LaunKr 

pear-ahaped.  of  a  brownllt 
i:o1our.  and  [a  highly  eatec 


r-l-gi'M). 
le-l    The 


ATOldia-voldJ.  n-t  [Parllyfromtl 

■"for  a,  ?hB  «rb  biln/  f^'  L. 
from  vidutu.  empty.     Ree  Voin. 


amdfd  without  InJuatlcB  to  the  gmntee: 

,    tt^lefly  uaed  Inl^  phraaeology  ]-£t  To 

empty.  'Aeovillhoulhi  trenchere.'— £ali«i 

BoiJr  — i  To  emit:  to  ajBct;  to  throw  out; 


er  Qrallatan 


ttia),  frioilly  ScolopaelctK, 
.  The  bill  la  long,  alender. 
t  upward  towud  the  lip. 
■■     therblrila 


eicept  a  few  huramhig-blrdi.  Thia  blril 
li  of  the  Blie  of  a  tapwlug.  with  very  lone 
lege,  and  the  fealheriTariwated  with  blai-k 
and  white.     It  la  found  both  In  Europe  and 

ATOtlcll(»-»Dlleh'),e(.  [Prefllo.and  roue*; 
Norm.  Ft.  advonthtT.CI.pT.ttnotiiier.aT^eher, 
tvtwmer.  Ac.,  from  L.  ad.  to.  and  vooo.  U' 
call  (from  aame  item  alto  boCm.  meal.  c«a- 
tion,  Ac),  t'nder  the  fendal  ayatem,  when 
the  right  of  a  tenant  wai  Impugned,  be  had 
to  caU  on  (a<f  rimn)  Mi  lord  lo  dehnd  hia 


■ibve:       tabe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  poDod;       U.  Sc.  alninei      f,  Ac.  fey. 


AVOUCH 


193 


AWAY 


riffhi  H«nc»,  to  avouch,  from  mMUiing  to 
eau  on  to  oMintaiii,  oamo  itself  to  ligDify 
ton»hitaiDor«fflnn.  Th«re  has  bMn  a  cer- 
tain oonftukm  batween  Uiia  word  and  avow. 
86«  Aroir.]  L  To  affirm  openl/;  to  declare 
or  auert  with  positiveneM;  to  acknow- 
ledge o^enlj;  to  aTow.  'If  this  whiob  he 
amuehet  do  appear. '    Shak. 

Thoa  iMst  mfottektii  this  d*r  the  Lord  to  be  thjr 
And  the  Lord  balk  «tw«wi*«if  thee  to  be 


Cod.  .  .  .   

hn  peculiar  people. 

Soch  — Uquitiea  covid  be 


Deut.  xxvi  17,  18. 

thtd  for  the  Irbh. 

Sptftitr. 

2.  To  maintain,  vindicate,  or  Justify:  to 
make  goo<l;  to  answer  for;  to  establish;  to 
guarantee:  to  substantiate. 

What  I  hafc  Mid  I  wiU  m—uch  in  presence  of  the 
ktnC-  Shak. 

Wc  miirht  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticity 
if  tt  were  not  mvonchtd  by  the  full  eridence  in  its 
ta»oor.  Miluum. 

ATOOfiht  (a-ToQOh'X  ^  BTidence;  testi- 
mony: declaration. 

Without  the  sensible  and  true  mvitch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shttk. 

ATOiuSliable  (atouch'a-blX  «•  Capable  of 
being  avouched. 

ATOacher(a-vouch'^\,n.  One  who  avouches. 

Avouctoieilt  (a-voucn'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
avouching;  declaration;  avowal;  acknow- 
ledgment   MUton. 

Atou^  (*-vtt-»X  *.  JPr.,  from  L.  advoeatu», 
an  advocate.]  In  France,  originally  a  pro- 
tector of  a  cnurdi  or  religiotu  conunuuity, 
but  at  present  applied  to  the  lower  class  of 
French  lawyers. 

Atout,  t  AYOnre  t  (a- vouiO»  n.  [See  ATO?r.  ] 
Confession;  acknowledgment 

He  bade  him  staod  t'  abide  the  bitter  stoure 

Of  his  sore  venffeance,  or  to  make  avaurt.  S/rnser. 

AToaterer,  t  Avoutrer,  t  n.   [ o.Fr. ]  An 

adolterer.    Guiuwr. 

ATOtttrto,!  n.  [O.Fr.  avoui^rie,  avulUrie. 
Aee  Adoltbrt.J    Adultery.    Chaucer. 

Avow  (a-vouO,  V.  t  [Ft.  avouer,  O.  Fr.  avoer, 
to  affirm,  to  confeas  or  acknowledge— prefix 
a,  from  L.  a<l,  to,  and  Fr.  vomer,  to  vow,  from 
L.L  totare,  from  L.  votum,  a  vow,  from 
>oveo,  votum,  to  vow.  There  has  been  a 
certain  confusion  or  commingling  of  mean- 
ings between  this  verb  and  avoueh.]  1.  To 
declare  openly;  often  to  declare  openly  with 
a  view  to  Justify,  maintain,  or  defend;  as, 
a  man  avotn  his  principles. 

There  ie  not  one.  I  dare  awtw,    .    .    . 
But  win  deserve  ...  a  right  good  husband.   SMa». 

SpeciAcally,  in  law,  to  acknowledge  and 
Justify;  aa,  when  the  distrainer  of  goods 
defends  In  an  action  of  replevin,  and  avowa 
the  taking,  but  insists  thai  such  taking  was 
legaL  See  AVOWRY.— 2.  To  confess  openly 
or  frankly;  to  acknowledge;  to  own. 

LeA  to  myself.  I  must  awow,  I  strove 
From  pabbc  shame  to  screen  my  secret  tote. 
.   «  .^  .  DrydtH. 

s.  To  makv  good;  to  maintain. 

If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fiiir'st  of  Greece.  .  .  . 
That  loves  Ms  mhtrevs  metre  than  in  confessioa, . . . 
A»d  dare  anmm  her  beaaty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arats  thaa  hers.-^-to  hia  this  challenge.  J>k««. 

8rv.  To  deelars,  affirm,  acknowledge,  own, 
eonfeaa,  leeogniie. 

Avoir t  (a-vouOb  n.  (See  the  verb.l  1.  A 
vow  ot  determination.  *  I  will  make  mine 
awm  to  do  her  as  m  a  torn.'  Marriage  €^f. 
9w  9awmtm.—i.  An  avowal ;  a  bold  deola- 
rattoa.    Ihyden. 

ATOWable  (a-vou'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
avowed  or  openlf  aeioiowledged  with  con- 
fidence. 

ATOWaUy  (a-vnn^a-bU).  md9.    In  an  avow- 

aWe  manner. 
Arvtnl  (a-vooTal).  n.    An  open  declaration; 

frank  acknowledfimeni  'Theaeemi^ofsnoh 

prtoofples.'    ir«m«. 
A1F<0WAA0»  (a-vou'ans).  n.     1.  The  act  of 

avowing:  avowal.— 2.  t  Justtflcatlon ;  de- 

fence:  vtedieatkm. 


Can  mr  ftmrnmrnce  of  king-murdering  be  coUected 
tnm  aaything  here  writteal>)r  met  Ft/trr. 

ATOWiat  (a-von'imtX  n.  In  law,  the  de- 
fendant in  replevin,  who  avowe  the  distress 
of  the  goods,  and  Jvstlfles  the  taking. 

ATOired(a-vond'Xp.and«.   Declared;  open. 

I  WM  thine  open.  tUne  mvowtd  enemy.  Massinier. 

ATO#«dlj<a-von'ed-li).«dv.  In  an  avowed  or 

Qpro  manner;  with  frank  acknowledgment. 
AVOWM  (a-vo«.*0,  ».    The  person  who  has 

a  right  to  present  to  %  benefice;  the  patron; 

an  advowee.    See  Advowbon. 
ATOirtr(a-voa'te'XA.  One  who  avowa.  owns. 

orMserts. 
k^VfWTf  (a-vouMX  n.    1.  In  law,  the  act  of 

the  distrainer  of  goods,  who,  in  an  action 


of  replevin,  avowed  and  Justified  the  taking 
by  maintaining  that  he  took  them  In  his 
own  right;  thus  distinguished  from  eognit- 
anoe,  which  waa  the  defence  of  one  who  main- 
tained that  he  took  them  in  the  right  of 
another  as  his  bailiff  or  servant— 2. f  Josti- 
flcation. 

Therefore  away  with  these  mw^mtiu :  let  God  alone 
be  our  avnny.  Lttiimtr. 

Avowtry  (a-von'trl).    See  Avodtrih. 

Avoyer(a-voi'dr).  ».  [Fr.]  A  name  given  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  imperial  cities  of 
the  old  Oermau  £mplre  and  of  the  towns  of 
Switzeiiand. 

ATUlsed  (a-vulsf),  a.  [See  ArVLnoM.  ] 
Plucked  or  pulled  off.    Shenetone.    [Rare.] 

AYUlBlon  (a-vul'shon),  n.  [L.  avuleio,  from 
avello-a,  from,  away,  and  vello,  vuleum,  to 
pull.]  l.t  A  pulling  or  tearing  asunder  or 
off ;  a  rending  or  violent  separation.  '  The 
thronging  clusters  thin  by  kind  avuUion.' 
J.  Phaip9.—2.  t  A  fragment  torn  off.  Oood- 
rieh.—S.  In  law,  the  sudden  removal  of  soU 
from  the  land  of  one  man  and  its  deposit 
upon  the  land  of  another  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  soU  in  such  case  belongs  to  the 
owner  from  whose  land  it  is  removed.  Bell. 

Avnuoular  (a-vung'ku-I6r),  a.  [L.  avutir 
culue,  an  uncle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
uncle. 

In  these  rare  instances  the  law  of  pedigree,  whe- 
ther direct  or  mvuMCuiar,  gives  way.     //.  Tayhr. 

Await  (a- watO,  V.  t.  [0.  Fr.  awaiier,  awaiHer, 
prefix  a = L.  od,  to,  and  waiter,  waiHer,  later, 

gaiter  (Mod.  Fr.  guetter),  from  the  O.H.G. 
ee  Wait.]   l.  To  wait  for;  to  look  for  or 
expect 

Betwixt  the  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 
Chief  of  the  angelic  gtiards,  awaitint  night 
*   «    .      .  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  store  for;  to  attend;  to  be  ready 
for;  as,  a  glorious  reward  awaiU  the  good. 

Let  ell  good  things  mmttit 

Hfan  who  cares  not  te  be  great.       Ttnnystn. 

Awittt  (a-w&t'X  n.    A  state  of  waiting; 

watch;  ambush.    'Thousand  perils  lie  in 

close  awaiU.*    Sperwer. 
Awaltt  (a-w&tO,  a<it>.    In  wait    Tyndale. 
Awake  (a-wik'),  e.e.  pret  awoke,  awaked; 

pp.  awaked;  ppr.  awaking.  [Prefix  a,  intens. , 

and  wake;  A  Sax.  tfiMiean,  dw6e,  also  awa- 

eirni,  to  awake  (trans,  and  intrans.).    See 

Wakb.]    1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

I  go  that  I  may  4rwt$*e  him  out  of  sleep.     Jn.  xL  ix. 

2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  resembling  sleep. 
as  from  death,  stupor,  or  inaction;  to  put 
into  action  or  new  life;  as.  to  awake  the 
dead;  to  awake  the  dormant  faculties.  'Hy 
master  Is  awaked  by  great  occasion  to  call 
upon  his  own.'  Shak.—SYti.  To  arouse,  ex- 
cite, stir  up,  call  forth. 
Awake  (a-w&kO,  v.L  1.  To  cease  to  sleep;  to 
oome  from  a  state  of  natural  sleep. 

Jacob  mwAstfeut  of  his  sleep.  Gen.  sxriii  xd. 
2.  To  bestir  or  ronse  one's  self  from  a  state 
resembling  sleep;  to  emerge  from  a  state  of 
inaction;  to  be  invigorated  with  new  life; 
to  become  alive;  aa,  to  awak»  from  doth; 
to  awake  to  the  oonseiousness  of  a  great 
loes. 

Ava»t,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd.    Zee.  aiiL  7. 
AteoMt  to  righteousness.  x  Cor.  «v,  34. 

8.  To  be  or  remain  awake;  to  watch.  [Ob- 
solete or  poetical  ] 

Tis  such  as  you  .  .  . 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  vuMklng.         Shak. 

The  purple  flowers  droop ;  the  golden  bee 
\s  My-cradled ;  I  alone  mvk*.        Ttnnya«n 


Awake  (a-wik0.a.  [A  Sax.  4ipa<7m,  pp.  of 
dtpoean.  See  the  verb.]  Not  sleeping;  in 
a  state  of  vigilance  or  action. 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  afaie  eyes  ttwakt.    Shak. 

Awakement  (a-wak'ment).  n.  Act  of  awak- 
ening, or  state  of  being  awake;  revival, 
especially  religious  revival 

Awaken  (a-wfik'n),  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  dtooefMin. 
diMMmian.  to  awake  (intrans.).  The  intran- 
sitive meaning  of  awaken  is  the  older,  but 
the  verb  is  now  perhi^  more  commonly  used 
transitively.]  To  become  awake;  to  cease 
to  sleep ;  to  be  roused  from  sleep  or  a  state 
resembling  sleep;  as,  to  awaken  from  sleep. 
'A  music  of  preparation,  of  awakening  sus- 
pense—a music  like  the  opening  of  the  coro- 
nation anthem.'    DeQuineeg, 

Awaken  (a-wak'nX  v.L  [A  Sax.  awixcnian.] 
To  rouse  from  sleep  or  a  state  resembling 
sleep;  to  cause  to  revive  from  a  state  of  in- 
action. 

(Satan)  his  next  subordinate 
A^kfnimp.  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.    Mitttm. 
I  offered  to  aivaken  his  regard  for's  private  friends. 

Shmk. 


ch,  Main;     Ah.  Sc  lo«A; 
Vol.  I. 


«.^;     J.>ob;     n,  Fr.  ton; 


(He)  is  despatched 
Already  to  awaken  whom  thou  nam'st     Cmvpar. 

Awakener  (a-w&k'n-«r).n.  He  or  that  which 
awakens. 

Awalunlng  (a-wak'n-lng).  «.  i.  Act  of 
awaking  from  sleep.  'Some  minutes  ere 
the  time  of  her  awakening.'  Shak.— 2.  A 
revival  of  religion,  or  more  general  atten- 
tion to  religion  than  usual 

Awakening  (a- wik'ulngXn.  and  a.  Bous- 
ing; alarming:  as,  an  aieakening  sennoa 

Awakeningly  (a-wak'n-ing-UX  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  awaken. 

Awakenment  (a-w&k'n-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  awakening,  or  state  of  being  awakened ; 
specifically,  a  religious  revival.    [Hare.  ] 

Awantlnjg  (a-wont'ing),  a.  Wantiag ;  defi- 
cient; absent;  missing:  not  used  Mtribu- 
tlvely.  / 

In  eMter  case  crfckiam  was  required,  agit  orttidsai 
was  avantinr.  Sir  tr,  jSmUtan. 

Awapet  (a-wapO,  v.t  See  AWHAiJBf 
Award (a-wjMHlO,r.t  [O.Fr.  owarMr,  agar- 
der.  to  have  under  ward,  to  have  Mgard  to, 
to  inspect  and  hence  to  pronoutice  aa  to 
thesumcienoyof ;  from  a.  equivalent  to  L.  ad, 
to,  and  the  Teutonic  stem  seen  in  E.  ward, 
guard,  regard,  Fr.  garde.  See  Wabd.]  1.  To 
adjudge;  to  give  by  sentence  or  judicial  de- 
termination; to  assign  by  sentence;  specifi- 
cally used  to  express  the  act  of  arbitrators 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  rights  of  parties; 
as,  the  arbitrators  award^  damages  to 
A.  B.— 2.  To  grant;  to  allot;  to  bestow. 

The  child  had  many  more  luxuries  and  indulgen- 
ces than  had  been  tmarded  to  his  father. 
- _    ,  .^  Thackeray. 

Award  (a-wardT,  v.i.  To  Judge;  to  deter- 
mine; to  make  an  award. 

Award  (a-wnrdOt  n.  1.  Judgment:  sentence; 
specifically,  the  decision  of  arbitrators  on 
points  submitted  to  them. 

We  cannot  expect  an  equitable  award  where  the 
Judge  IS  made  a  party.  GlatrvUU. 

2.  The  document  conveying  such  decision; 
as,  all  the  arbitrators  signed  the  award.  — 
a  An  assignment;  allotment;  bestowal; 
gift 

Awarder  (a-wnrd'^r),  n.  One  that  awards 
or  assigns  by  sentence  or  Judicial  determin- 
ation; a  Judge. 

Aware(a-wiP),a.  [Prefix  a,  and  ware;  A.  Sax. 
2**^'  ^^^*  cautious;  O.  gewhr,  aware. 
See  Ware.]  1.  Apprised;  cognlrant;  in  pos- 
session of  information:  as.  the  general  waa 
aware  of  the  enemy's  designs.— 2.  Informed 
by  sight  or  other  sense. 

Then  Enid  was  osMir/  of  three  tall  knights 
On  horseback,  wholly  ann'd,  behind  a  rock. 
In  shadow,  waiting.  Tent^sm. 

[Not  used  attributively.  J-Stw.  Informed, 
apprised,  cognizant,  conscious,  acquainted. 

Awamt  (a-w»mO,  v.t  To  warn.  'Every 
bird  and  beast  awamed  made  to  ahrowd 
themselves.'    Speneer. 

Awaah  (a-wosh'X  «•  or  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on. 
and  waeh.J  Naut.  a  term  used  of  (a)  the 
position  of  an  anchor  when  hove  up  to  tlie 
surface  of  the  water.  (6)  The  condition  of  a 
shoal  which  the  water  barely  covers:  as  an 
adjective,  not  used  attributively. 

Away  (a-wiO.  adv.  [A.  Sax.  aweg,  onweg, 
away,  absent— a.  on.  and  weg,  ytuy.  See 
Wat.]  1.  Absent:  at  a  distance;  as,  the 
master  is  away  from  home.— 2.  Apart ;  to  a 
distance ;  as.  to  go.  run,  or  come  away;  to 
send  away;  tear  away.  Often  used  euipti- 
cally;  as.  whither  away  so  fast?  'Lest 
Boots  and  Brewer  should  have  instant  occa- 
sion to  mount  (the  cab)  and  away. '  Diekmie. 

Awav,  old  man  f  give  me  thy  hand ;  awt^y  I     Shak. 
Love  hath  wings,  and  will  aivay.         WalUr. 

Prom  the  sense  of  'to  a  distance'  comes 
that  of  'out  of  existence'  when  used  with 
many  transitive  verbs,  and  with  intransi- 
tive verbs  expressing  a  change  of  state :  a». 
to  drink  away,  to  squander  away,  to  dissi- 
pate in  drinking  or  extravagance:  to  go 
away;  as.  the  sound  goes  away;  to  pass 
•way;  to  die  away.  In  this  sense  the  word 
has  the  effect  of  converting  many  intransi- 
tive verbs  into  transitives;  as,  to  idle  away; 
to  loiter  aiMiy;  to  trifle  away,  Ac. —a  Often 
the  word  haa  merely  an  intensive  force;  a.s. 
eat  away,  laugh  away,  fire  away,  Ac.  See  To 
Fire  Away  under  FniE.  'As  if  all  the  chim- 
neys in  Great  Britain  had,  by  one  consent, 
caught  fire,  and  were  blazing  atrot^  to  their 
dear  hearts'  content'  JHekene.  —  Away 
with,  (a)  used  as  an  imperative  phrase,  com- 
manding the  removal  of  an  object  'Away 
with  thn  man  and  release  unto  us  Baralj- 
bas.'  Luke  xxiil  18.  (b)  Bear;  endure:  used 
chiefly  in  negative  phrases.     'She  oonkl 


ng,  sin^;     ra,  tAen;  th,  thin;     w.  wig;    wh.  loJUg;    zh,  a«ire.— See  Kbt. 
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nerer  away  ufUh  him.'    Shak.—  To  make 

away  Ufith.    See  under  Make.— Far  away, 

<a)  at «  great  diitance.    (b)  By  far.  [CoUoq.] 

Of  mil  the  men  whom  she  had  ever  seen,  he  was 
/hr  owiqy  the  nicest  and  best.  TroiU/e. 

Away-ffoliu:  (a*wft'g6-iiigX  a.  Going  away; 
deparung;  leaTlng;  •peciflcally  said  of  a 
tenant  learing  hit  farm;  as»  an  away -going 
iejuai%.— Away -going  crop*,  those  Bown  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  a  tenancy,  but  not  ripe 
until  after  the  expiration  of  it.  The  right 
which  an  outgoing  tenant  has  to  talce  an 
away-going  crop  is  sometfmes  given  to  him 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract,  but 
where  this  is  not  the  case  he  is  generally 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  custom  of  the  dis- 
trict    Wharton. 

Away-gOl2lg(a-w&'gd-ing),n.  A  going  away; 
departure. 

Awaywardt  (a-w&'w6rdX  adv.  Turned 
aside.    Oower. 

Awe  (»),  n.  fO.E.  aghe,  awe,  eghe,  eye  (all 
dissyllabic),  A  8ax.  ege,  dga^  fear,  dread;  IceL 
agi,  awe,  terror;  Dan.  ave,  awe,  control,  re- 
straint; Ooth.  agie,  fear;  allied  also  to  A.  Sax. 
egemi,  terror;  O.U.O.  agi$o;  Oae).  agh,  fear; 
Gr.  aeKoe,  anguish— from  root  of  ag,  strength- 
ened to  ann  in  anguieht  anger,  Ac.  See  AN- 
OEB.]    L  Dread;  tear,  as  of  something  eviL 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 

In  awt  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.         ShaJk. 

2.  Fear  mingled  with  admiration  or  rever- 
ence ;  reverential  fear. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not  Ps.  iv.  4. 

3.  Feeling  inspired  by  something  sublime, 
not  necessarily  partudng  of  the  nature  of 
fear  or  dread;  as,  to  feel  awe  at  the  sight  of 
the  Niagara  Falls.— 4  Overawing  influence. 
'  By  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow.'  Shak. 

Awe  (f).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  awed;  ppr.  awing. 
To  strike  with  awe ;  to  influence  by  fear, 
reverence,  or  respect 

Never  be  it  said 
That  Fate  itself  could  awe  the  soul  of  Richard. 

SkaJk. 

Awe  (»X  V.t    To  owe.    [Scotch.] 
Aweary  (a-wfi'ri),  a.    Weary.    [Poetical] 

She  said  '  I  am  mweary,  awemry, 

1  would  that  I  were  dead.'  TenHjt^H. 

Aweather  (a-werH'^r),  a.  or  adv.  [Prefix  a, 
on.  and  weather.]  On  the  weather  side,  or 
toward  the  wind;  as»  the  helm  is  aweather: 
opposed  to  alee. 

Aweel  (a-wdlO.  adv.  Oh.  well;  very  well 
[Scotch.] 

Aweet,  if  your  honour  thinks  I'm  safe,  the  story 
was  Just  this.  Sir  tV.  Scctt. 

Awel|^  (a-wft'),  adv.  [Prefix  a,  on,  and 
weighJ  NatU.  atrip.  The  anchor  is  aweigh 
when  it  is  Just  drawn  out  of  the  ground 
and  hangs  perpendicular.    See  Atrip. 

Aweless  (»les),  a.  Devoid  of  awe.  See 
AWLBSR 

Aweeome.  Awmmi  (ft'snmi  a.  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.]  1.  Inspiruog  awe;  awful; 
as.  an  aweaome  sight 

Sic  «n¥€tomt  language  as  that  I  ne'er  heard  out  o' 
a  human  thrapple.  Sir  JV.  Scott. 

2.  Evidencing,  or  expressive  of  terror. 

He  did  gie  an  trmestmt  glance  up  at  the  auld 
castle.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Awe-ttmdc  (»'strukX  a.  Impressed  or 
struck  with  awe. 

Awftd  (D'fulXa-  1-  Striking  or  inspiring  with 
awe;  fliling  with  dread,  or  dread  mingled 
with  profound  reverence;  as.  the  aufful  ma- 
jesty of  Jehovah;  the  aufful  approach  of 
death.  '  The  auiftU  mysteries  of  the  world 
unseen.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Her  fathers'  God  before  her  moved. 
An  m9(/Ut  guide  in  smolce  and  flame 

Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.t  Inspiring  or  commanding  respect,  re- 
verence, or  obedience.  '  And  auifiU  rule  and 
right  supremacy.'  Shak.—Z.  Expressive  of 
or  indicating  deep  awe,  as  for  the  Deity. 

Towards  him  they  bend 
With  mm/id  reverence  prone.  Milton. 

4.t  Impressed  with  or  exhibiting  respect 
or  reverence,  as  for  authority;  law-abiding; 
respectful  in  the  extreme.  'Thrust  from 
the  company  of  att/ui  nstn.*  Shak.  'To  pay 
their  atuful  duty  to  our  presence.'  Shak. 
5.  Having  some  character  in  an  extreme  or 
noticeable  degree;  excessive;  very  great; 
extraordinary;  preposterous;  as.  an  awful 
fright;  an  auiful  dandy;  an  aw/iU  bonnet; 
to  cut  an  atuful  figure  among  other  people. 
[CoWoq.]  -  Auiful,  DrMdful  Frightful. 
These  adjectives  exhibit  the  same  distinc- 
tions of  meaning  as  the  nouns  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Thus  auiful  is  full  of  awe, 
full  uf  that  which  inspire  awe,  or  a  feel- 


ing of  deep  solemnity  and  reverence,  often 
with  a  certain  adnodxture  of  fear,  acting 
especially  upon  the  imagination;  areadfm 
is  applied  to  what  inspires  dread,  that  is.  an 
overpowering  fear  of  coming  evil;  frightful 
is  more  especially  applicable  to  what  in- 
spires sudden  terror  or  alarm.— Syn.  So- 
lemn, augus^  venerable,  dreadful,  feariul, 
terrible. 

Awful  (ft'falX  n.  A  sensational  newspaper 
or  other  cheap  publication;  a  dreadful. 

Awfully  (A'fal-liX  adv.  In  an  awful  manner ; 
in  a  manner  to  fill  with  awe;  in  a  reverential 
manner;  frightfully;  terribly;  excessively. 

AwfolBess  (A'fol-nes),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  awful,  or  of  striking  with  awe,  rever- 
ence, or  terror;  solemnity;  gravity;  porten- 
tousness ;  as,  the  av^ulneu  of  this  sacred 
place. 

Contrasts  which  move,  now  our  laughter  at  their 
incongruity,  and  now  our  terror  at  their  anfutHtss. 

Dr.  Caird. 

2.  t  The  state  of  being  struck  with  awe.  *  A 
help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and 
au^fulnene?   Jer.  Taylor. 

Awhapet  (a- whip'),  v.t.  [O.E.  awaped, 
awhaped,  confounded,  terrified,  nrobably 
connected  with  O.  and  Prov.  E.  wav, 
whap,  to  beat,  a  blow,  Sc  wap,  to  dash, 
to  throw;  or  equivalent  to  Ooth.  afhvap- 
nan.  to  be  suffocated.]  To  confound;  to 
terrify.  '  A  wild  and  salvage  man  .  .  .  that 
could  awhape  an  hardy  hart'  Spenaer. 
Spelled  also  Awape. 

A-Wbeels  (a-whSlzO,  ado.  On  wheels.  Ben 
Jonson. 

AwMIe  (a- whir X  adv.     [Prefix  a,  on,  or 
perhaps  indef.  art  o,  and  while,  time  or 
interval.]    A  space  of  time;  for  some  time; 
for  a  short  time. 
Counsel  may  stop  awMHe  what  will  not  stay.   SMaJt. 

Awk  (nki  a.  [O.K  auke,  au^e,  a  form  cor- 
responding to  IceL  djigr,  qfugr,  Sw.  tifvig. 
turned  the  wrong  way,  from  d/  =  K  off; 
comp.  Dan.  avet,  awkward,  O.Sax.  avuh, 
perverse.]  l.t  Contrary;  backward;  hence 
IMrverse ;  wrong ;  erroneous.  'An  awk  stroke. ' 
Palegrave.  'Ck)nfuting .  . .  the  oiolr  opinions 
of  the  Stoics.'  Trevmeeae  of  Chriatxan  Re- 
liffiotK  'The  awk  end  of  a  rod.'  Golding. 
2.  Not  dexterous:  unhandy;  awlrward;  un- 
gainly. [Provincial  1— at  Left;  left-handed. 
'  On  the  awk  or  left  hand.'    Holland. 

Awkt(f^kXado.  Awkwardly; wrongly.  'Pro- 
fessors ringing  as  awk  as  the  beUs.'  Sir  R. 
L'Eatrange. 

Awkly  t  (ftk^).  adv.    Awkwardly.     Fuller. 

Awkneest  (iik'nesX  n.  Awkwardness. 
Daniel  Rogera. 

Awkward  (|>k'w*rdX  o.  [Awk  and  trarrf] 
1.  Wanting  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands 
or  of  instruments;  unready;  not  dexterous; 
bungling.  '  So  true  that  he  was  awkward  at 
a  trick.'  Dryden.—2.  Inelegant;  ungraceful 
in  manners;  uncouth.  '  An  awkward  cour- 
tesy.'   Dfyden.—Z.\  Perverted;  perverse. 

They  with  awkward  Judgment  put  the  chief  point 
of  godliness  in  outward  things.  Vdalt. 

4.t  Untoward;  adverse. 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England^  bank. 
Driven  back  again  unto  my  native  clime.       Shak. 

5.  t  Vexatious ;  unjustifiable.  '  'TIS  no  sin- 
ister nor  awkward  claim.'  SSiak.—^  Not 
easily  dealt  with;  troublesome;  as,  an 
awkward  customer.    [Colloq.  ]— 7.  t  Unlucky. 

The  beast  long  struggled  as  being  like  to  prove 
An  awkward  sacrifice.  Marlowe. 

—Awkward,  Clumay,  Uncouth.  Awkufard, 
generally  applied  to  oddness  or  want  of 
ease  and  grace  in  the  bearing  or  the  use  of 
the  arms  or  legs ;  dumay,  applied  to  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  whole  body,  and  conveying 
the  idea  of  nnwieldlness  or  want  of  due 
control:  uncouth,  lit.  unknown,  uncommon, 
out  of  date :  applied  to  what  is  out  of  the 
usual  run  of  things— to  what  we  are  un- 
accustomed to— often  almost  synonymous 
with  rude,  sav^e,  barbarous,  uncivilized, 
rugged.— Str.  Unhandy,  bungling,  inexpert, 
untoward,  clumsy,  uncouth,  ungraceful,  un- 
gainly, lubberly,  vexatious,  troublesome. 

Awkwardly  (i^wdrd-UX  adv.  In  an  awk- 
ward manner;  climisily;  in  a  rude  or  bung- 
ling manner;  inelegantly;  badly. 

Awkwardness  (»rw6rd-nesX  n.  The  qua- 
lify of  being  awkward;  clumsiness;  un- 
gracefulness  in  manners;  want  of  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  handis  or  instruments; 
unsuitableness. 

Awl  (ftlX  n.  [A.  Sax.  awul,  eel,  eal,  dl,  O.E. 
awel,  owel,  aul,  an  awl ;  Icel.  aUr,  Q.  ahle ; 
there  are  also  several  longer  forms,  in 
which  is  combined  another  element,  as  Sc 


elahin,  O.H.Q.  aUuna,  atoniia,  an  awl]  A 
pointed  instrument  for  pieroing  small  holes 
in  leather,  wood,  ^.,  as  the  bent-pointed 
sewiug-ai0/  of  the  shoemaker  and  saddler 
and  the  straight-jminted  bnd-aufl  of  the 
Joiner. 

Awless  (ftles),  a.  1.  Wanting  awe  or  rever- 
ence; void  of  respectful  fear.  '  AwUaa  insol- 
ence.' Dryden.—2.  Wanting  the  power  of 
inspiring  roverenoe  or  awe.  'The  awleu 
throne.'    Shak. 

Awl-sbaped  (nl'sh&ptX  a.  l.  Having  the 
shape  of  an  awL— 2.  In  bot  slender  and 
tapering  towards  the  extromity  from  a 
broadish  base,  as  a  leaf;  subulate. 

Awlwort  (ftlV6rt),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  Subularia  tujutUiea,  so  called  from 
its  awl-shaped  leaves  (L.  aubula,  an  awlX 
It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Awm.  Auin  (»m).  n.    Same  as  Aam. 

Awmbry  (Am'bnX  n.    Same  as  Ambry. 

Awinous  (ftm'usX  n.    Alms.    [Scotch.] 

Awn  (ftn).  n.    [IceL  6gn,  Dan.  avne,  Sw. 

Xe,  chaff,  husk;  O. HO.  agana,  60th. 
na;  from  root  ak,ac.  (See  Acid. )  AH,  avel 
contain  the  same  root]  The  bristle  or  beard 
of  com  or  grass,  or  any  similar  bristle-like 
appendage. 

Awn,Awln(ftn,s1nXm»'.  Owing.  [Scotch] 
Awned  (ftndX  a.    Having  awns :  a  term  ap- 

{>lied  to  leaves,  leaf-sUuks,  &c.,  bearing  a 
ong  rigid  siHne,  as  in  barley,  Galium  aria- 
tatum,  &c. 

Awner  (ftn'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
removes  awns  from  grain;  a  hummeller. 

Awning  (an'ingX  n.  [Probably  the  same 
word  as  L.G.  havefiung.  a  shelter,  from 
haven.  Wedgwood  takes  it  from  Fr.  auvent, 
Med.L.  auvanna,  a  pent-house,  which  Skeat 
is  inclined  to  derive  from  an  eastern  word 
such  as  Per.  dtoan,  dwang,  anything  sus- 
pended.] 1.  A  covering  01^  canvas  or  other 
cloth  spread  over  any  place  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun's  rays. 

A  court 
Compact  of  ludd  marbles,  boss'd  with  lengths 
Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awHinfXg»y. 

TeMttysoH. 

2.  NauL  that  part  of  the  poop  deck  which 

is  continued  forward  beyond  the  bulkhead 

of  the  cabin. 

Awnless  (»nlesX  a.   Without  awn  or  beard. 
Awny  (ftn^i),  a.    Having  awns. 
Awoke  (a-wdkO-    The  proterit  of  avxike. 
Awork  t  (a-w6rkO,  adv.  [Prefix  a,  and  work.  ] 

At  work;  in  a  state  of  labour  or  action. 
Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  invork.    Shak. 

Aworklng  (a-w6rk'ingX  odr.  At  work ;  in 
or  into  a  state  of  woriung  or  action. 

Never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  aworking^  set.  Spenser. 

AWTeke,t  v.t  [A.  Sax.  awrecan,  to  avenge, 
torovenge-  SeeWRKiiL]  To  wreak;  to  per- 
secute; to  take  vengeance  on;  to  avenge. 
Chaucer. 

Awrongt  (a-rong'X  adv.  [Prefix  a,  and 
wrong.]    In  a  wrong  manner.    Ford 

Awry  (a-riO,  a.  or  tidv.    [Prefix  a,  and  wry.] 

1.  Turned  or  twisted  toward  one  side ;  not 
in  a  straight  or  true  direction  or  position; 
asouint;  with  oblique  vision;  as,  to  glance 
or  look  awry;  the  lady's  cap  is  auny.  '  If 
she  steps,  looks,  or  moves  awry.'  Spectator. 

2.  Fig.  turned  aside  from  the  line  of  truth 
or  right  reason;  perverse  or  perversely. 

Much  of  the  soul  they  talk,  but  all  awry.   Milton. 

Awsome  (ft'sum),  a.  and  adv.  See  Awbsom£. 
[Scotch.] 

Az.  Axe  (sksX  v.t  Old  and  provincial  form 
of  osfc. 

For  I  wol  «jHr  if  it  hlr  wiUc  be 

To  be  my  wyf.  CMaueer. 

Azal  (sks'al).  a.    Same  as  AxiaL    [Rare.] 
Azaya€atl(iUcs-ii-«-)i-kiiUXn.  A  fly  common 
inMexico,  whose  eggs,  deposited  on  rushes 
and  flags  in  large  quantities,  aro  sold  and 
used  as  a  sort  of  caviare  called  ahuauhtli. 
The  dish  has  been  borrowed  from  the  abo- 
rigines by  the  Spanish  immigrants. 
A3ro(aks).  n.    An  axis.    Bng.  Cyc    [Rare.] 
Aze,  Ax  (aksX  n.    [A.  Sax.  ax,  eax,  cex,  IceL 
ox,  Dan.  bxe,  D.  tuikae,  Q.  ax,  axt;  allied 
to  Or.  axini,  L.  tucia,  for  oeno— an  axe. 
From  the  root  oe,  air,  a  point    See  AriD.  ] 
An  instrument,  usually  of  iron,  or  of  iron 
and  steel,  for  hewing  timber  and  chopping 
wood.    It  consists  of  a  head  with  an  arching 
edge  of  steel,  and  a  helve  or  handle    The 
edge  is  in  the  plane  of  the  sweep  of  tlie 
tool,  differing  therein  from  the  adse.    The 
ancient  battle-axe  wassometimee  two-edged. 
Axe-form (aks'formX  a.  Stone  aaAxe-ahaped. 
Axe-bead^akslied).  n.    The  head  or  iron  of 
an  axe.    'The  ancient  axe-lieads  funned  of 
stone  are  called  by  antiquarians  celta. 


Fite,  flir.  fat,  f»ll;       md.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  move;       tul>e,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abune;      y.  Re  f«y. 
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Ax^-fhapad  (Akt'fth&pt).  a.  In  boL  having 
«  rcfimnianoe  to  an  axe  or  hatchet;  dolabn- 
forau 

Axb-gUHDB  (aks'ttdn).  n.  A  mineral,  called 
alao  Nephrite  or  Ja<U,  found  chiefly  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islknda.  and  need 
by  the  natiTea  for  axes  and  other  catting 
inatnimenta,  whence  the  name.  See  Nl- 
pnuTB.  Jadi. 

AadAl  (aka'i-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  an  axia.— 
AxM  Hn$,  the  name  given  by  Faraday  to 
the  line  in  which  the  magnetic  force  paaaee 
from  one  pole  of  a  horte-iAoe  magnet  to  the 
other. 

Axlally  (aki'i-alli).  adv.  According  to,  or 
in  a  line  with  Che  axie. 

Aztfutmi  (alc-elf'er-uiX  a.  [L  aarii,  and 
/tro,  to  bear.]  A  term  applied  to  thoae 
pUnta  which,  like  lichena,  fungi,  Ac,  con- 
aiet  exduaiTely  of  an  axis. without  any  leaves 
or  appendagee. 

AzUorm  (akf'l-fonn),a.  (L.  cucia,  and  forma, 
■h^iM.]    In  the  form  of  an  axii. 

A^CaloTUX  ti  [L.  axiUa,  the  armpit.  ]  l.The 
armpit;  a  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  or  shoulder. 
X.  In  bot  the  space 
or  angle  formed  on 
the  upper  side  be- 
tween an  axis  and  any 
organ  growing  from 
It.  as  by  a  branch  with 
the  stem  or  by  a  leaf 
with  the  stem  or 
branch.  Buds  usually 
appear  in  the  axils  of 
leaves. 

Azlle  (aksH).  a.  In  frot  of  or  belonging  to 
the  axis ;  lying  in  the  axis,  as  an  embryo 
which  Ues  in  tne  axis  of  a  seed. 

Axilla  (aks-UOaX  n.  pi.  Axilla  (aks-UldX 
Same  as  AxU. 

AxllUr(aks11-lar).a.    Stone  m  AxOlary. 

Axillary  (aks'il-la-riX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
armpit  or  to  the  anl  of  planta —.ianUary 
arUry,  in  anat  a  continuation  of  the  sul>- 
clavian.— ilxtflofy  (mom.  in  bet.  leaves 
which  proceed  from  the  amtle  formed  by 
the  stem  and  branch.— ilstUory  vtin,  in 
anat  a  continuation  of  the  brachial  veins 
and  ending  in  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
anastomostng  with  the  branches  of  the  axU- 
lary  artery. 

Axtillte  <akaln-It).  n.  [Or.  amini,  an  axe.] 
A  mineral  of  the  garnet  family,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  Umellar  mssses,  but  com- 
monly in  crystals,  whose  general  form  is 
that  ol  a  very  oblique  rhomb,  or  rather 
four-sided  prion,  so  flattened  that  some  of 
its  edges  become  thin  and  sharp  like  that  of 
an  axe.  whence  Its  name.  It  is  composed 
of  46  stlica.  X6  magnesia,  10  alum,  with  lime, 
iron  peroxide,  manganese,  and  boradc  add. 
Called  also  TanoUte  and  VioUt  SeKori 

AxlnomaneyCaks-in'o-man-sn.  fk  [Or.amni, 
an  axe.  and  manUia,  dlvinaiion.]  An  an- 
cient kind  of  divination  for  the  detection  of 
crime  by  means  of  an  axe  or  axea  Thus, 
an  axe  mi|^t  be  poised  on  a  bar.  and  the 
names  of  persons  suspected  repeated;  if  the 
hatchet  moved  at  the  name  of  any  one  he 
was  pronounced  guilty. 

Axiom  (aksl-om).fi.  [Or.  aandma,  authority, 
an  authoritative  sentence,  or  that  which  is 
assumed,  from  o^ios,  worthy,  aaeiod,  to  think 
worthy,  to  esteem. )  1.  A  self-evident  truth 
or  proposition;  a  necessary  truth;  a  propo- 
sition whose  truth  is  so  evident  at  first 
si(^t  that  no  process  of  reasoning  or  demon- 
atratioo  can  make  it  plainer;  as. '  the  whole 
b  greater  than  the  part;'  'things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another;*  *it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  both 
to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time;' 
'  from  nothing,  nothing  can  arise.'  All  c<nn- 
mon  notions  of  the  m&d,  whose  evidence  is 
BO  clear  and  forcible  that  a  man  cannot 
deny  them  without  renouncing  common 
sense  and  natural  reason,  may  be  called 
axioma. 


B  ftve  th«  futne  of  «n<NMr  ooljr  to  lelf- 
cvMcm  crnths  mat  are  ncceasary,  and  arc  net  Umited 
to  nmc  and  place,  bat  nuut  be  true  at  aU  times,  and 
In  aB  ptaccs.  Jieui. 

1  An  established  principle  in  some  art  or 
adence;  a  prindple  universally  received; 
as,  the  axiomt  of  political  economy. — 
Axiamk,  PottulaU.  Axiamy  a  self-evident 
truth,  existing  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  hence  not  admitting  of  denial  Pogtu- 
latg,  something  required  to  be  granted  as  a 
basis  for  reasoning.  Such  a  basis  may  be 
•elf-evident  and  therefore  axiomatic,  or  it 
may  be  agreed  on  between  two  reasoners 


and  admitted  by  both,  but  not  as  a  proposi- 
tion which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny. 
—Aphorinn^  Aocwtn,  Maxvn,  Apophthegm^ 
Adage,  Proverb,  Byword,  Saw.  See  under 
Aphorism. 

ATlomatlc,  Axiomattoal  (aks1-6-mat''ik, 
aks'i-d-marik-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
axioms;  having  the  character  of  an  axiom; 
having  the  nature  of  self-evident  truths  or 
recdved  principles. 

Manjr  controversies  arise  toachioflr  the  msUmmhe 
character  ot  the  law.  Sir  W.  HmrniUtn. 

In  his  (the  critic's)  heart  there  is  no  system,  no 
principle,  no  mjn*matitmJ  truth  that  regulates  subor- 
dinate position.  y0hHi0n. 

2.  Consisting  of  axioma 
Axlomatlouly  (aks'i-«-mat''ik-al-U).  adv. 

In  an  axiomatic  manner;  by  the  use  of 

axioms. 
AxiOplftyt  (aksM-^pis-tl),  n.    (Or.  axioe, 

worthv,  and  pittit,  faith.]    Worthiness  to 

Axii  (aks'lsi  n.  pL  Axes  (aks'te).  [L.  See 
AxuB.]  1.  liie  straight  line,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, passing  through  a  body  or  magnitude, 
on  which  it  revolves,  or  mav  be  supposed  to 
revolve,  especially  such  a  straight  line  with 
regard  to  wnich  the  different  puis  of  a  mag- 
nitude, or  several  magnitudes,  are  symmetri- 
cally arranged;  as,  Uie  <ucit  of  the  earth  or 
any  sphere;  the  aaeU  of  a  cone;  the  aana  of  a 
curve;  the  axie  of  a  system  of  msgnitudea 
[In  this  sense  the  word  is  chiefly  a  term  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sdence.  and  the 
most  important  applications  of  it  are  ex- 
plained below  in  the  various  connections  in 
which  it  is  employed.]— 2.  In  bot.  the  cen- 
tral line  or  column  about  which  other  parte 
are  arranged ;  especially  the  root  and  stem  of 
the  whole  plant,  being  the  central  part  or 
colunm  around  which  the  other  parts  are 
diqKMed.  divided  into  the  aecending  axis  or 
stem,  and  the  deeeending  axie  or  root,  which 
two  are  united  by  the  eoUum  or  neck.— 
8.  In  atuU.  (a)  the  second  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  It  has  a  tooth-like  process  which 
passes  upward  through  the  central  foramen 
of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  thus  serving 
as  a  pivot  on  which  the  latter  turns;  hence. 
(6)  the  tooth-like  process  lUeU.—Antielitial 
axie,  in  geol.  see  under  Amtiounal. — 
Axie  in  nerHroehio,  an  old  Latin  term  for 
the  wheel  and  axle.  See  under  Whbil.— 
Axie  of  a  beam  t^f  light,  the  middle  rav  of 
the  beam.— .ixiff  qf  a  eone,  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the 
hMBt.— Axie  qf  a  curve,  a  right  line  dividing 
it  into  two  symmetrical  parts,  so  that  the 
part  on  one  nde  exactly  oorreuMnds  to  that 
on  the  other,  as  in  a  paraboLs,  ellipse,  or 
hyperbola. —.ixit  qf  a  cylinder,  the  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  one  end  to 
that  of  the  other.  —Axie  (/  a  lene,  a  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  optical  centre  of  uie 
lans,  and  perpendicular  to  both  its  surfaces. 
—Axie  of  a  magnet,  the  imaginary  line 
which  connects  tne  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  msgnet— ilxit  qf  a  ephere,  any  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  and  terminated 
both  ways  bv  the  surface  of  the  sphere.— 
Axie  qf  a  epheriaU,  coneave,  or  convex  mir- 
ror, a  stnught  line  which  passes  through 
the  geometrical  and  optical  centres  of  the 
mirror.— i4»if  </ a  telescope,  a  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centresof  all  the  glasses 
m  the  tube— .^xtf  qf  oeciUation  of  a  pen- 
dulfMn,  a  right  line  passing  through  the 
centre,  about  which  it  vibrates,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  vibration.— .iaxt 
qf  refraction,  the  straight  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  refracting 
medium,  through  the  point  of  incidence  of 
the  refracted  ray.  Some  crystals  have  two 
axes  of  refraction. —ilxif  qf  revoltition,  the 
axis  about  which  a  revolving  body  moves.— 
Axie  qf  rotation,  the  axis  about  which  all 
the  parts  of  a  rotating  body  turn.  The  axis 
of  rotation  is  In  the  body  Itself:  the  axis  of 
revolution  is  at  the  centre  of  the  drde  or 
other  curve  in  which  the  body  is  moving. 
These  terms  are  exemplified  by  the  motions 
of  the  earth,  which  rotates  on  its  own  axis, 
and  revolves  about  a  line  passing  through 
ttie  sun's  centre,  perpenoicularly  to  the 
orbit  in  which  It  moves.— .isis  qfeymmetry, 
a  line  on  both  or  all  sides  of  which  the  parts 
of  a  body  or  magnitude  are  symmetrically 
disposed.— ilxu  qf  the  earth,  the  line  con- 
necting its  two  poles,  and  about  which  the 
earth  performs  its  diurnal  roteition.— Axie 
of  the  eye,  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  centres  of  the  pupil  and  crystalline 
\tnt.—Axie  qf  the  Ionic  capital,  a  line  pass- 
ing perpendiculariy  Uirough  the  middle  of 


the  eye  of  the  volute.— .^dns  qf  the  world, 
the  Imaginary  axis  passing  through  the 
celestial  poles.— Spiroi  aane,  in  arch,  the 
axis  of  a  twisted  column  spirally  drawn  in 
order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without 
—Traneveree  axie,  and  conjugate  axie.  See 
TRAHSvaRSi  and  Conjuoats.  —  Vieual  or 
optic  axie.  In  optice,  the  straight  line  pass- 
ing through  tne  centre  of  ue  pupil,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  eye 

Axii  (aks'is).  n.  A  species  of  Indian  deer, 
the  Cervue  axie,  of  which  there  are  two  or 
three  varieties.  The  body  of  the  common 
axis  is  beautifully  marked  with  white  spots. 
Called  also  Spotted  Boa-deer. 

Axls-oylinderCaks^is-ulin-d^rXn.  In  anat 
the  name  given  to  the  oentnd  substance 
of  the  primitive  nerve-fibre. 

Axle.  Axle-tree  (aksa.  aksatr^),  n.  [A.8ax. 
eaeu,  the  shoulder ;  IceL  oxl,  the  shoulder- 
Joint,  OxuU,  an  axle;  Dan.  and  8w.  axel,  the 
shoulder,  an  axle.  Ilie  word  is  a  diminutive 
corresponding  to  O.H.O.  aheeUa  (Mod.  0. 
aehHl),  the  shoulder,  from  ohm  (Mod.  O. 
achee),  an  axis.  The  meaning  shoulder  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  arm  turns  on 
the  shoulder-Joint  This  meaning  has  been 
lost  in  English  probably  from  the  infiuence 
of  L.  axie,  O.  Fr.  aieeel  (L  axiculue),  an  axis. 
The  L.  axie  is  not  the  origin  of  S.  axle,  but 
an  independent  form  from  the  same  root, 
viz.  o^.  to  drive.  See  ACR£.]  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  bar  of  iron,  fitted  for  Insertion  in  the 
hobs  ornavesof  wheels,  on  which  the  wheds 
twrxL— Driving  axle,  in  locomotive  enginee, 
the  axle  whidi,  by  means  of  connecting- 
rods  and  eccentric-rods,  is  connected  with 
the  piston,  slide-valves,  and  pumps,  and  by 
converting  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the 
piston  into  a  rotary  one,  propels  or  drives 
the  engine  in  the  required  direction. 

Axle-arm  (aks'l-lirmX  n.  The  spindle  on 
the  end  of  an  axle  on  which  the  box  of  the 
wheel  slips,  or  one  of  the  two  pivots  on 
which  the  axle  itself  turns. 

Axle-bar  (aksl-bir).  n.  An  axle-tree  with 
an  arm  at  each  end  for  a  wheel 

Axle-box  (aksl-boks).  n.  The  Journal-box 
of  an  axle,  especially  of  the  axle  of  a  railway 
carriage. 

Axle-cUp  (aksl-klipX  n.  A  clevy  or  bow 
which  unites  some  other  part  of  a  vehicle 
to  the  axle. 

Axled  (aksld),  a.    Furnished  with  an  axle. 

Axle-giiard  (aksl-glirdX  n.  A  guard  for  an 
axle.    See  Housimq.  6. 

Axle-nut  (aksl-nut).  n.  A  screw-nut  on 
the  end  of  an  axle-arm  to  keep  the  whed 
in  place. 

Axle-pin  (aksl-pin).  n.    Same  as  Lineh-pin. 

Axle-ikeln(akrl-siDinXn.  A  band,  strip,  or 
thimble  of  metal  on  a  wooden  axle-arm  to 
prevent  the  wood  from  wearing  rapidly. 

Axle-lleeve  (aksl-div).  n.  A  deeve  placed 
round  a  railway  carriage  axle  in  order  to 
hold  up  the  broken  ends  should  the  axle  be 
fractured. 

Axle-tree.  n.    See  Axul 

Axolotl  (aks'o-lotl).  n.  [Mexican  name.)  A 
remarkaole  member  of  the  Urodela  or  tailed 
amphibians,  the  Sirtdon  viedforme.  As 
usually  known  it  has  throughout  its  life  both 
longs  and  gills,  but  indlvidud  specimens 
kept  in  confinement  have  been  known  to 
lose  the  latter.  It  is  somewhat  abundant 
in  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  8  or  9  inches 
long,  of  a  fish-like  form,  with  large  head, 
but  swims  with  Its  feet,  which  resemble 
those  of  a  frog.  The  axolotl  is  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Mexico,  and  is  esteemed  a  great 
luxury  by  the  inhabitants.  Another  spedes 
IS.  liehenoidee)  also  is  an  inhabitant  of  Mex- 
ico.   The  genus  is  dso  called  Axolotee. 

Axotomoos  (aks-oVo-mus),  a.  (Or.  <ubM. 
axis,  and  temnA,  to  cleave.  ]  A  mineralogicd 
term  signifying  cleavable  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Ax-iree  (aks'trt),  n.  Axle-tree.  DrayUm. 
[Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Axunge  (aks'unJX  n.  [L.  axungia—axie,  an 
axle,  and  ungo,  to  grease.]  Hog's  lard. 
Ure. 

Ay,  Asre  (I).  adv.  [An  interiectional  utter- 
ance of  assent  or  surprise.  In  former  sense 
may  be  same  as  aye,  ever,  or  yea,  yes;  as  to 
latter  sense  comp.  O.  ei,  ey,  expresdve  of  ad- 
miration or  astonishment ;  E.  eh.]  1.  Yes ; 
yea;  awordexpresdngassent,oranafllrma- 
tive  answer  to  a  question.  It  is  used  also 
to  enforce  the  sense  of  what  is  asserted, 
equi  vdent  to  even  so,  truly,  certainly. —2.  In- 
deed, suggesting  anger  and  reproach,  slight 
surprise.  Interrogation,  or  dmple  attention, 
indicated  by  the  mode  of  pronunciation. 


ch.  etoln;     di,  Sc.  loeA;     g.^;     J.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  dn^^;     th.  CAen;  th.  (Ain:      w.  trig;    wh,  ipAig;    di.  axure.— See  Kir. 


by  McltnuBoD  I*  aipnaad  in  Pi 

-        >tl»TOt<        — 

dB<:UTtni~aM  ill 


Arall(B')«)i  n.    lnthsEutIiidiu,>uitix 

ITUUU,  (I'yt-iii^iu),  n.  The  DatlTa  ouna 
of  jn>pBianum.<vapiUM,aBr«iUluiii]aot. 
□At^  order  GompoAlta,  a  powerful  Budorlflo. 
and  uld  to  be  u  uiUilaM  to  Uu  blu  ot 
TemnDoiu  w*nkM  Tbe  bnileed  leaiee  mnd 
eipnued  Inics  are  MwUed  to  the  wound. 

istlkXad*.  lU»li{.iv,m,m.ewtr:A. 
8m.  i,  ana,  dvare:  Ooth.  -ow  In  nUlit, 

ailH, 'ego,  atoj,  ever.  See  AOB.]  Alwej-e; 
toifnr.  coDtlnuall;;  lor  u  IndeflDlt*  Uma: 
Died  monif  in  poetrj'. 


^»«7«  (I-l).  »■  [The  n«UT.  neme, 
lU  peculUr  err. )  A  -""g"'"  DocI 
qiudnipod.  (boat  the  riw  ot  ■  hare, 
In  HadigHcar,  the  CAeirvmyi  nmlait 
intitt.  In  ita  babito  rvwmbUni  the 
CoTier  plaoea  It  amons  tb»  nident  u 
after  the  aqnlmla,  altnougb  Sonnerai 
■  --'-■-■' ontlu  aJDnity 


idlt,iH 


A,,^f,(CIU,^mf,m^ 

^». 

«™>1. 

Aye-fTMIl  (a'ffrtn),  n. 

V™ 

.-ZST' 

mans.     The  Av<t*iu  d/ 

T, 

old  Bngliib  reilgloni  pmdnotlan. 
AT(mat.t  prap.    Afialnit.    '  A  rcmedle  aiwul 

A7aBWtuil.t  odr     Buk;  baokwanL 
Aynlat  t  (a'gn-lat),  n.  An  algulUsttB(whl(!h 

i^(Urr"^rf*D™.o»I<;  Fr.  ■■«!.  fnim 
aniatlc  L  afiojvf.  a  dim.  of  anu,  agrand- 
IMher.]    Inlaw, -■--"„    =__  n_ 


ArT(irXn.  (lotl  «jrr, 
ofariTeroripltodai 
wa :  Din.  on,  gw.  Hr,  i 

hank.     Written  alK>  A 

-      at  {ifnu...,  _ 
I  applied  to  e* 


.  (SSTfrnm  0  Mp.oiri.Bfnr.  N  Sp.  ^nmr,'  tt 
Join,  from  L  jmiaa.liinclwm,  to  Join.]  If 
Spain  and  flpanlih  America  a  coTporatloi 
or  hodr  o[  maiiatnUi  In  a  city  or  tawn. 

Ay-wvrd  t  (a'w*rd).  n.  A  byword :  ■  lorn 
appearlna  in  (ome  editloni  of  Shilupere, 
■peclfleallr  In  Titt(fik  HMit.  H  i,  when 
athmgln  XayiRpd  (which  iee\ 

iBlM  (a-iAl^*).  n.  (Or.  iual.'ot.  dry,  tht 
alluilon  helnc  to  the  dry,  arid  hablutinn 

ortheplant]   AMniuol-' 

Brioaoes.  remariahle  foi 
fragrance  ot  their  lowen. 

FUe,  ttr.  [>(.  t»U:        tn 


from   the   rtaododondrona  chiefly  by   (he 
A  dlmlnuliTa.  prooumbaot,  svuBnan  ehmb. 


tbododandrooi  with  dcdduooa  IsKvei  are 
knowD  onder  Uie  name  of  oEoJeii  In  gardena 
The  aialeaa  are  prlBdpiIly  from  North 
Anwrica,  bnt  A.  junKca  li  a  nallie  ot  Aala 
Minor;  It  poueiaei  poltonoui  propeitlei. 
and  i*  uld  (o  ban  produced  th«  Pontic 
honey  which  itupiaed  Xenopbon'i  ioldien 
on  tnalr  retreat  tivni  areect.  A.  indioa 
.greenhoue  plant,  held  In  high  ei 
thebeantrafltgllowen 

_n)lB(ai'a-r«  "  ■ 

)IChoni(geDi 


t  iky.  —  Jfa^iwtH  ofiTnt 
horlion  intarceplod  between  the  ailmnth 
or  vertical  circle  ["■^"(t  through  the  centre 
Dl  any  bearmiy  body  and  Uia  nugDMlc  mari- 
diao.  ThliiataoDiIbyobaerTing  thei^IecC 
with  an  BElmuth  compaaa  — .,4wih(IA  oxn- 
fMui,  an  Initruawnt  for  flnding  either  the 
magnetic  ailmuth  or  amplitude  at  a  heavenly 
objeot.  itdUrenfmmtlieeiniinioawa^oDi- 
paa  only  In  thia,  that  the  oircumference  of 
the  card  or  boi  la  dlilded  lato  degr««;  alio  to 
the  boi  is  fitted  an  Indai  with  two  aighta, 
which  are  upright  plecea  of  hrau  placed  dia- 
metrically appoiJte  to  each  other,  harhu  a 
alit  down  the  middle  of  them,  through  which 


Dl  obierraUon.  Hee  C0WPAS9  —  A  limvOi 
dial,  a  dial  whme  atyle  ot  gnonion  I>  at  r^eb  t 
angleA  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  The 
ihaJow  marki  the  lUn'i  ailmuth  — Azimuth 

each  other  in  the  eenllli  and  nadir,  and 
cutting  the  bnrimn  at  right  anglei. 

AslmnthBl  (aM-mulh-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  ailmulh. 

Aiotiaiiiens,Aiabaiuol(aa'A-ben'i«n,u-a. 
hen'iol),  n.  (C,,H,e.N.)  A  cryBtalline  lub- 
(tance  obtained  1^  the  action  of  reducing 
agenta  npon  nitrobemene.  Called  alao  ^rc- 

(ai'e.e-rilh''rln),  n.    U». 


piled  to  fvcki.  u  to  the  metamorpblc.  in 

AsoU^nllW  (ai-A-Ufmlu).  II.     A  colouring 

UlmuB 
I  (ai-M),  n 


Aiotht 


nnflt  for  n^>initloa. 

"■'  '--1th),  n.  (Probabiy  anAr.  i 
.(■)  the  flnt  principle  of  n 
&lch  nnder  the  name  of  thi 


a1  ipei^iBo  or  pana- 
ttalnlng  to  aiote; 
SiiriB  atiil—Atoli4  got,  oltngea  or  nltro- 
iaoUOt  (afd-tld),  la      An  atoUied  body. 

lloUta  (iz'a-tit).  n.     A  ealt  formed  by  a 

Domblualion  of  ultioui  acid  with  a  ha«. 

InUW  (u'O-tui  ■.!.  piet.  A  pp.  HDlBeil; 

ppr  atotiting.    To  imbuewlth  nitrogen^  to 

Ijtotliwl  (ai'A.Uzd),  p  and  a.    Centainlntt 
nitrogen  or  aiote.— jirofired  boditB  (other. 


Aitao  (ai'tek),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tbe 
Aitea,  the  ruling  tilba  In  Ideiico  at  tbe 
time  ot  the  Spaniih  lurailon  under  Cortea 

their  nUgioui  rftea  were  bloody  and'c^el. 
Anm  (i'lhflr),  o.  (ft.  uiir,  3p  aaiL  It 
luum,  1.1.  oiurrum,  loiuruin.  Ac.,  from 
Arab,  lazieerd.  lajieerd,  blue,  "hiinoelapw- 
laatli,  the  sapphin  Tbe  Initial  I  wai  loit 
through  being  miitaiien  for  the  article.  J 
Eeaembling  tAB  clear  bine  colour  ot  the  Bky; 

Ainre  (i'lhitrX  n.    1.  The  Une  bine  oolDor 

rennimm.  — £.  A  name  cannon  lo  Hveral 
Bky-coloured  or  blue  plgmenta,  ot  which 

made  of  iap^laivll,  called  liltniurine.  a 

colour  ot  great  ralue  to  the  artlit^  (»)  that 

made    by    fuilng    gtaia 

v^vwv^v^HM    with  Diide  ot  oobalt  tn- 


Amre.  repreiented  In  engrarlug 

AiiUM  (i'lhilrd),  p.  and  a.  Colourtd  lenre: 
of  an  uure  colour.  "Twlxt  the  green  tea 
and  the  uured  vault '    S>iak. 

Amnp4tona  (A'thbr-OAn),  m.    same  aa 

Anuinet  (i'lhar-Iu).  a.    Azure    BaMnyt 

AniTita  tt'ihar-lt),  n.  (Cu,HCO,.)  1.  A  bine 

Lullte,  called  alto  Blm  Ma- 


Anrttatf'ih 


to  form 

iiS3Kf's;ir 

,ffl.r!r;.- 

'.A 

Aim.tAMM^M' 

*''"™r™iii.?j 

^muMiaiM 

liymlte  (ai-lm-ltX  n.  JSee  Arvno 

«.|,  X- 

Airmoiu  (I 

Anlt-lOOthiai^T-tJItbi  1^  I'CoDip.' D.  urn. 
lofesd.  tonnnrlih.)  A  molar  tooth.  Haili' 


:t.  her;       pine,  pin;      not*,  not,  ni 


B. 


iij  the  lipi,  ud  1ft  dliUnffulflhftd  from  p 
being  toruut.  ttiBt  it,  prodac-ed  by  the  utt 
■nca  of  Tulcd  u  dtftUnft:uttfa«d  frxfm  bm 
II  ta  RlsUd  to  tlw  Hnuit  uplnta  v  Ai  p 
Uwninl  uplnU/.     AEoDrdiog  to  Orlnir 


mumod  Scuidlnsvlu  UngiugeaEeaii 
■  i  ngolirl)'  lUndi  vhere  then  Ii  an 
I.atlii  word*.  ■  M  lo  Ontk,  ■  M  In 
■krtt,  while  In  (ta  Oarmu  ud  Uod 


I    oompotiUoD  of  iiuny  Bebraw,  Phanldu 
'    — A  Cftrthutnlui  nuuea  of  ptnoon   u 

— is-i 


jrattr.  Or.  s4nU^.  ud  Bkr.  bltraioT.  Blmi- 
brty,  K.  to  tav,  Qoth.  »a»B.  O.H.Q.  pint. 
Mm.  O.  gB  Imii,  L. /cm.  Or.  p*ard,'E.kiKJt. 
U,  hisiU.  L  /a0u.  Or.  pUpn.  B  hu  In- 
'roded  Into  100111  KocUili  wonU,  u  In  Ihvmb 
.    n^_    ^j... — _■ —      — ^^  jjjp  bwrowed 


,  ..uarittiotlly  r,  — 

Um  »  wu  ortftimllt  m  (L  fluniur). 
uuB  M  u  blUal  oanwnwit  Id  all 
itaalc  lanuH.  and  Terr  oTtan  In 
MbMIou  W,  tr.  wbldi  an  tb*  only 
n  tal  om^llnitloiu  It  adnlta  of  U  tlw 
K  of  word*.   Is  tlili  rwpwl  than  la 


■000.— B  It  oHen  Died  ai  an  ibbmlatlon 
U>w_aA.(CandifarllacMvi^..lTO;  as 


id.   Camp.  L  Halo,  to 


thieal  ]    TtH  ay  or  bleating  ol « titMp. 
Baktb*).  ■.!.    Tocry  or  blaitukibHp. 


lul(U'iI).>  [Heh  »a'al.loH.I  Orlgfaully 
thiiwani  anaaritataiTa  been  generic,  mlg- 
atlfitm  •Imply  lord,  and  to  ban  hrnn  ar- 
pliad  to  auBirdincnnl  dJTli 


MB*  dill 

SoalUriiw  epUketa.  anblolnad 
iTlBJty  r<«ttd*d  In  diilanat 

■I  eunUna  dlfferaat  liiBi:tloBa  Thai  In 
Bo*.  Ii  la  It  ta  applied  to  JehoTili  hlmiell, 
while  OaaUtnA  ilhe  Ooieunt-lord)  wu 
tha  god  uf  tba  .Sbecbamltai.  uul  Baai-itimb 
ItlM  nr-cod)  Uw  Idol  ol  tha  PhlliiUnea  it 
t:kma.  HHdflullr.  Baal  wm  tbc  HOnd 
tula  upllid  to  the  Bud  u  tba  principal 
Bala  deity  at  Uw  liwaicIsM  aud  IheiT  de- 
■i-andanti  tha  Cirlliialniaiii.  ai  well  u  of 
tbaaBcltntCanauKlih  natlooi,  whom  they 
wMibipped  M  the  •uprama  mlir  aod  tlTJ- 


(Stolch-l 
—  {bah 'It- men),  «,     IFrom 

reiultina  trom  alloying  together  certain 
proporttoni  at  copper.  eIdc,  and  Ua.  lued 
wll£  the  view  of  ai  lir  u  poailble  DbTlBtlng 
friction  ia  (he  beaflngi  of  Journal*,  cnulu, 

Babbia  (bal/bt).  c.t.  [A  word  appearing  in 
itmllarformH  m  vajioua  language  1,  probably 

uttered  by  an  Infant,  with  the  auflli  -U  to 
denote  repetition;  comp.  D  indO.  baibein, 
Icet.  babbla.  Dan.  bablt,  Fr.  babiiUr.  It.  bati- 

dlitlnctly,  ai"chlld»n.-l.  ToUik  Idly  or 
IrraUonally^tatalkthouglitleMljr,  ■■Abab- 
Utd  of  green  Kelda'  SAo^-STotalkmueh; 
to  prate;  bgoce.  to  lell  Hcreta. 

Bciaii  u  iciiCaKi  jcir  aad  llSUSlim. ' 
4  To  make  ■  conHnnoiu  nnrmurlng  wund, 
and  Indhtlnctlf. 

The  t^HJlHf  nmvi  cm-^tOi-         Trffyntf*. 

Babbla  (bib^n,  v.L  To  praU;  to  utter. 
"ThaH  fworda)  he  nied  to  hiWi  hidUIer- 
ently  hi  all  cotnpanle*.'    Atbulln\aL 

BkbblB  (bab'bt).  n.  Idle  Ulk;  Hnaeleai 
prattle;  murmur,  ai  of  a  itmun.  'Nuther 
mute  nor  toll  olftiAk.'   Baa.    ■BaMeuid 

B&bblama&t  ('bab'bl-maDt>.B.     Idle  talk: 

all  thii  wbile  with  rained  notloDi  and  iab- 
Memmtf.'    Jfille*.     (Bare) 
BabbUr  (hah'bUri,  n.     1.  An  Mletalkar;  an 

£  One  of  a  group  of  tliruah-like  blida,  tui>- 

Bj^iSiaC  (bab'bling).  a.  foolltfa  talk. 
'Avoiding  profane  and  Tain  tnlifiHwai '  I 
Tim  TllO. 

BabUllhlTt  (biVbliih-Il),  oAr.  In  a  bab- 
bling manner;  pratlagly.     Wkitgift. 

Sabe(b*b),  «.  [Krom  the  OelUc;  W  Ir.  and 
Uael.ia»an,aael.  and  Ir.  la».  ohlld.  Infant, 
for  mmi.  aulwi,  W  mat.  a  ion.  which  1*  a 


BHrtBca  nusK  «f  tnfi«  al  bit  bachc. 

At  I4I&,  «Dd  tsiti,  and  kUbhs  Id  byi  pack*, 

Bjtbe-hooilfbib^d),  ■.    Same  la  Bab) 
UtTonot  JJcl'or 


Ita  Bnppoaad  n 
tower,  are  riilb 
Tlgdi.  ahoat  1 


*  bKik  plaoe;  Bab] 


». 


oiith  ot  Bagdad. 


■^bited 


ohild;  any  trifling  toy  fi 
babery/    Sidnty- 

BabOiL)  Babdonf  (Miil-u,  bru-vn), 
ID.  baSiaan.  a  babooiLl    A  bahnon.    I 


.]  A  genua  ol  phmla,  nat  order  Irl- 
daceai,  natlTM  of  tba  Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 

Among  tbe  ipeclei  are  lorae  of  tba  hand- 
luDieit  of  the  Cape  bolboui  planta.  They 
have  narrow  iword-ihaptd  lelvia,  and  the 
Howell  ire  yellow,  purple,  andieartet,  large 

icenled.     buy  ipedai  are  known  in  cultl- 

Babliigtonla  (bab'liia-tA-nl-B).iL  (from 
FrofeiBor  Ai^in^ton,  Cambrldge.I  A  group 
ol  myrtaceoiu  plant!  lormlog  a  lactlon  of 


mineral  ol  thi 


,  .  1-11).  ode.     Chlldllhb. 

kbUblMMjbab'llb-DelXn.  Chndldmaaa. 
oabUh  Oiabai),  n.  The  pod  ot  leveral  ipe- 
clea  ot  Acacia  which  comei  from  the  Eaat 
and  from  Senegal  under  the  name  of  nak- 
wA.  It  oontaini  gaUtc  acid,  tannin,  and  ■ 
red  colouring  matter,  and  bai  been  need  In 
dychig  cotton  lor  producing  larlDtu  ibade* 

BablatlVB  t  (bahna-tlY),  a.    [From  kokUf.) 

Talkative:  gairuloui.    Flerlo. 
^bClft,B»bn  (ba-bO"),  n      ■" 

»ib5fi(ba-SmT.n!  (W.bi       .   

derived  Irom  bablnt,  the  lip  of  a  baut.  Iti 
Urge  llpa  forming  a  prominent  leature  In 
thli  animal;  It  appein  more  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  boioutn  !■  ol  like  origin  with  X. 
baby,  and  tn  the  thirteenth  oentury  It  li  Hid 
to  hive  had  the  meaning  of  a  little  man.1 
The  dogtaced  ape,  a  term  applied  to  Old 
World  Quadrumana  of  the  genera  Cynoeeph- 
aluaandfiplD.  They  have  eloUEatsd  abrupt 
mOBlDa  like  a  dog.  itrong  tuui  or  oaolna 


1,  OHially  ibort  taUi,  ehaek  pooobei, 
1  derp  eyai  with  huge  eyebrow*,  and 
d  caUoaltki  on  the  hipa.  Ihelr  hind 
'^  ' — '  —  "veil  propcTtloned,  10  that 
D  all  tottn,  taut  they  do 


run  euily  01 
lalntaln^en 


_  _ie  largiat,  Uw 
nen  elect,  nearly  of  tba 
.  They  are  almoit  all  AI1I' 
I.  flarce,  laadvtoiu.  and  gre- 


K.  iHv;      ra,  tksn:  th,  Md;     w.  (rig; 


BACdvoBona 


guioiu.  derandlng  thcmielTM  b;  tbrewlni 
■tons,  dirt,  Ac  Thejr  Ut«  on  InilU  uid 
rood,  «n  lind  iiuacu.  Thsr  conitltota  th* 
link  nnlUng  tha  monkejo  wllta  tbe  lower 
■■iIhikIm    and   iBClude   the  olucmm,  drill. 


■Sf'S&'.'.'SKJiS-lS.S.S 

int 

j£is!?;;Ss.-^5^sa;^Er;]."^ 

Z 

, J,  the  L  m- 

jiUla  (wbencc  K  trupil)  mouiiDg  ii  bkby  ^1, 
Knd  alto  [he  pupil  ol  tbs  aye. 
Babv(b4'bl),  a.  Babylib:  InfutUna;  partaln- 
IngtouilniiuiC.  'MouldMtbj'ftaiirtaouglil.' 

BftlV(>>i'bl>,  >(.    To  tTMtt  Uka  ■  Toung 


lug  them  ap.  the  object  being  to  hare  the 
child  removed  from  light;  one  who  lirei  bj 
baby-tarmtng.    See  BiBT-rASHIiia. 

B&b7-fitnnlziff(bi'bl-f3trm-b]g>,fL  Airitam 
bj  which  nawfy  bora,  geneiBib  llleglllnwtc, 
loluila  are  receliWI  from  their  pirenta,  on 
tha  pretext  of  being  properly  nursed  and 
carad  for,  while  In  reauty  the  object  mora 
ganerallv  la  to  coocaal  tha  ahama  of  tbe 
parent*  bTremoTliiE  the  iDlaiit  Iran)  alght 

Bab7ll[>od(ba'bl-hud),n.   The  aUta  of  being 


Bkbylsb  (bi'hl-Uh).  a,  Uke  a  babj;  nr 
chlldlah.    '  An  aAMtetion  of  totyiiA  Intel 

Jectlont-    Jefrtu. 

BatirlllUMW(bi%Mih-Dea),n.  Theqnalit: 
ol  being  like  >  baby;  eitraoH  chUdl&neu 

Bat^Um  (bt'bl'lini),iv  l.  The  condition  o 
a  beby;  babyhood.  Jtfrty.  —  i.  Achlldlil 
modac^iHecb.  'At^ywrnr  ahd  dear  dimln 

Babr-lonipai'  (bll'bl-Jnnip^r),  n 
band  of  nlTuuEedcaoutchDiid, 
pended  nom  thereof  of  a  room. 
bi  which  a  little  child  mar  be  ucurelv  fai. 

feet  touch  the  ground  and  partially  lupporC 

and  thui  a  Jumping  or  bohbhig  motion  1> 


lauallyau 
Flthar-- 


^liyloiiluL,  BabrlDnlil) 
ba-bl-to'nlshx  a.  |3ee  Babi 
to  Babylon,  the  capital  at 


.)  IPert 


to  the  kingdom  — 
1,  uae  bne  ccnuuBiDn  of  tongnea  at  Babel; 

Babylonlaa  (b«b-l-lfl^-an).  n.  1,  An  inha- 
bitant of  Babylonia;  a  Chaldean.  —  !.  An 
aitrologer:  eo  called  becaoee  tbe  Chaldeuu 
wore  remaFkablB  (or  the  study  of  aitrology. 

Babylonle  (bah-i-lon'lk).  o.  1.  Pertaining 
to  Babylon,  or  made  there ;  m.  Babulonic 
garmenta,  carpata,  or  hangings— S.  l^miul- 
tuoue;  dlmrderlj.     Sir  J,  Haringlmi. 

BabTlonloal  (bab-l-lon'ik-al),  «.    S«me,»« 

Babylonlsll.  a.    See  Babtlohiak 


Ba,b;-pln  (bfbl-pinX  n.     A  lafety-pln. 

BabynUMi,  BabrroOMk  (bab-l-R»'u).  n. 
Tbe  Indian  homed-lwg(Si«  or /"ormjaifrv- 
nuaa),  family  Snldie  or  pig  tribe,  order 
Artlodsctyla  or  eren-toed  Fachydermata,  a 
natin  ot  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  nut 

From  the  ontald e  of  the  npper  Jawipringtwa 


anlmali  Utc  in  herda,  feed  ol 
Savoaied 


Bll)7ililp<bl'bi-ahip).n.   The  etata  or  con- 
ditlDnof  a  baby. 
Bab7-W«Ik«r(ba'bi-w||k-tr).  n,    A  go.cart, 
B — ,>..i.i  ^    [Ft.  toe.    See  BACK,  the  Te>- 
^~  *— ■ lael  uHd  In  biawlng 


lac(bakj,n 

■  ii«amn„. 

t(bak1u).n.     [LJ    1 


one-celled  ft 


•erenl  Diked  aeeda 

apmpyman,  aithegooaaben7. 
in  etcludei  nuuiy  Inifta  to  which 
biLB  nunH  Ol  btrrv  la  popululy  applied. 
BMCalanTMtta  <bBk.lu-l|i'r«-iit).  n.     [LL. 

nipted  [ormol  L  L.  l>aemtariia.baiAaUiTiMt. 
Ft.  baetitlirr,  a  batKelor,  In  the  aenae  of  one 
who  haa  attained  the  loweat  degree  la  a 
ODlTeraity.  the  corrupUon  harlng  erldently 
arlien  In  the  iUppoaitloa  that  the  term  waa 
derlred  from  hacta.  *  benr.  and  lauru,  a 
laurel.  Sea  BaohiloB-J  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  ol  Alia. 

-    ■  ■ia-la'rS.it),  o.     Per- 
of  Arte;  as.  a  btuoa- 


Si 


norouily   formed    peeudo-Latlu    word, 

ily  the  K.  bari:  with  »  UUn  ter- 

pparantlT  that  of  the  hiflnitlre 
coojugiLtlDn-J    Stand  back  I    Oo 


.     . ,         -ure  like  a  berry. 
!.  Bearing  herrlea:  berried. 
BMCRted  (bak-kited),  a.   [I.  fcownttu,  gar- 


JL.  boeeAafWi 


(bak'a-nal),  a.  IL.  haedvmaK». 
lui.Or.  Baichot,  Uie  god  of  wloe.l 
Kerelllng  In  hitemperatedrinklDg;  rlotoui^ 
nday.  '  Bctccharw  feaala,'  CroiaUy- 
■.fiAnTiai  (bak'a-nal).  n.  t.  A  voUry  of 
Bacchu);  one  who  Indulgai  In  drunken 
revela;  one  who  li  noiey  and  rtotoni  when 
Intoxicated;  a  drunkard.  'Bach  bold  bae- 
chanai'  fijfren.— £  IL  hoecAana'ia,  a  teaat 
of  Bacchua }  pj    In  cUut-  antiq  feaati  In 

wete  celebtated  in  spring  and  autumn,  with 

Baocbanklla  <bnk-a-na''lt-a),  n.  pi.     IL) 
Feaals  nrfeiliie  rltei  lb  honourul  Bacchui. 

Bfli*T'bnTialinTi  (bnk-a-oa'll^an),  A  and  a. 


freniy.     The  flgure  repreMota  a  bacchante 
with  cymbal*.-  i.  A  female  bacchnnaL 
Baccharlc(bak'a-rik).n.  Same  as  AieAanieA. 

BwchMK  Cbak-a-rli),  n.     [The  name  of  a 

of  planta.  naV  order  CompoalUe.    l^ey  are 
■hruba  or  herba,  often  gloasy  from  a  realBoui 

and   are  eaailj  diatingulahed   from   their 
alllea  by  being  dlieciou*.    Tbe  flowers  ap- 

Kar  In  the  autumn,  and  are  whitish  or  yel- 
lish.    The  genus  containe  men  than  am 
speclea.  all  natives  of  the  New  World,  grow. 


vegaUtlon 


(bak'lk.  bak'lk-ai;^  »■ 
i;  tactic  mystariM. 
.ekbni«l«Uitttgof 

lad  with  tntoilcatlan. 
iamed 

MjlMl 

L:  br.  BaMiBt  tbe 
irislnally,  merely  bd 
epithet  or  ear- 
name  of  Dionysoa, 
the  Greek  god  of 
wine.)  la  ere^i- 
and  Latin  mylA. 
another  name  nr 
DIonyaoa,  the  god 
ol  wine,  aon  ot 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Sameke.    Helsra- 

gnicefol  lorm.  ap- 
proaching that  of 
a     maiden,     tn- 

porUng  himself  b* 
his  thyraua  aa  u 
sllgbUy  Intoxicat- 
ed, with  a  langitid 


with  nrig*  of  Ivy 

Ha  la  said  Ant  tv 
hare  taught  the 
cultlration  ol  the 
grape  .and  the  pre- 

and  other  Intoxi- 
cating Uqnora. 
rant  (bak-Bir«r-na).  n.   [Ubai>tiftr- 
.   hbenj,  and/iro,  to  bear.)    Bearing 
or  producing  berriea 

EtOOClTIHVIU  (b*k-*iVA-Taa),  a.    tL  iMixa.  * 
berry,  and  voro,  to  devour.]    Eating  or  — ^ 


oil,  pound: 


ctfy. 


BACB 
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BACKBITE 


1 1  (biiX  n.  and  a.    Same  at  iia§e 

ynAllinHTll  (ba6h'a-ta6h),  n.  A  variety  of 
Rhine  wine  made  at  Baeharaeh,  a  small 
town  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  abont  20  miles  above  Coblenx. 
Formerly  written  Baekarack,  Baekrag,  Ac. 

Bacheler, t  n.  A  bachelor;  a  knight 
Chat$oer. 

Ba<dittlerla,t  n.  [LL.  See  Baohklor.]  In 
old  records,  the  commonalty  or  yeomanry, 
in  oonU^istinction  to  the  bisronage. 

Bach0l>rle,t  n.  l.  Knighthood.  Chaucer. 
2.  Kni^ts  collectively.    Chaucer. 

Bachttor  (bach'el-Ar).  n.  [O.K  bacheler, 
baekUar.An. ,  0.  Fr.  bacheler,  bachelHer,  bctch- 
tl«r,  Fr.  bachelier:  a  word  whose  etymology 
hasbeen  much  controverted.  The  old  deriva- 
tion! from  baecalaureue^  as  if  the  word  pro- 
perl  v  meant  one  crowned  with  the  laarel  of 
Apollo,  or  from  bat  chevalier,  a  low  or  in- 
ferior knight,  cannot  be  maintained.  Dies. 
Littr6,  and  Brachet  derive  it  from  Merovin- 
gian L.  bacealariut,  originally  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  baecalaria  or  small  farm,  Brachet 
taking  this  word  from  L.L.  bacea,  for  L. 
caeca,  h  cow;  oomp.  Fr.  beroer,  a  shepherd, 
from  L  vervex,  a  wether.  The  bacealariut 
was  above  a  serf,  but  still  only  a  vassal,  who 
marched  nnder  the  banner  of  a  vassal  of 
higher  degree.  The  word  in  time  came  to 
have  the  meaning  of  a  person  who  has 
obtained  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  was  then 
corrupted  to  bacealaureue.  Wedgwood  and 
others  leas  probably  refer  the  ultimate  ori- 
gin to  the  Celtic,  bringing  forward  such 
words  as  W.  bach,  Jr.  and  OaeL  beg,  little. 
W.  bachecj  a  litUe  darling.]  L  Anciently, 
a  person  in  the  first  or  probationary  stage 
of  knifl^thood  who  had  not  yet  raised  his 
standard  in  the  field.— 2.  A  person  who  has 
taken  the  first  degree  (baccalaureate)  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  in  divinity,  law, 
or  medicine,  at  a  coU^e  or  university.  See 
etymology  of  Baooalaukbatb.— 8.  A  man 
of  any  age  who  has  not  been  married. 

It  was  mj  torquoUe :  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was 
a  taeMgUr;  I  woald  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilder* 
■ess  of  mookeyt.  SMaJk. 

4.  t  A  woman  who  has  not  been  married. 

He  would  iMcp  yoa 
Atee*«^^stfll.    .    .    . 
And  keep  jrou  not  alone  without  a  husband. 
But  in  a  sickness.  S.  yatutn. 

6.  In  London  Hvery  eompaniee,  a  person  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  Urerj.— Knight  bach- 
elor, the  title  now  given  to  one  who  has 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight 
without  being  made  a  member  of  any  of  the 
orders  of  chivalry  such  as  the  Garter  or  the 
ThifUe 

BafiheloriBm  (bach'el-^r-ismX  n>  The  state 
of  a  bachelor;  bachelorship. 

Bachelor^  Battoni  (bach'el-4rz  but-nx). 
n.  pL  [From  an  ancient  custom  of  countiy 
youths  carrying  the  flower  in  their  pockets 
to  know  if  they  would  succeed  with  their 
sweethearts.  1  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants,  as  the  double-flowered  variety  of 
ijyehnii  diuma  (the  red  campion),  Cen- 
taurea  nigra  (knapweed),  but  chiefly  of 
the  double-flowered  variety  of  Ranunculue 
aeonit^foUut  (white  bachelor's  buttons), 
and  lianunemui  acrit  (yellow  bachelors 
buttons). 

BflfihtlftriMp  (bach'el-^r-ship).  n.  The  state 
of  being  a  bachelor;  bachelorism. 

Her  mother  Uveth  yet,  can  testify 

She  was  the  ftrst  fruit  of  roy  ^cMtUrtkif.    SMa*. 


BadUarla  (ba-sil-l&'ri-a).  n.  [From  L.  baeU- 
hte,  dim.  of  baeulum,  a  staff.]  A  genus  of 
microscopic  Alg»,  belonging  to  the  class 
Diatomaoea.  They  consist  of  slender,  rect- 
nngular  seffments.  arranged  in  tabular  or 
obUque  series.  The  compound  segments  or 
fnututes  are  incessantly  slipping  backwards 
and  forwards  orer  each  other.  They  are 
frequent  on  our  coasts. 

BaciUl  (basirux  n.  pL  [L,  a  dim.  of 
baeulwH,  a  stick.]  In  boL  the  single  valves 
(rf  the  frustules  of  diatoms. 

Back  (bakX  n.  [A.  Sax.  bac,  bac,  O.K  bakke, 
bak.  IceL  Sw.  and  L.O.  bak,  Dan.  bag,  O.H.G. 
bach,  pah,  the  back;  allied  to  Sw.  baeke,  a  hiU. 
a  ridge,  because  in  animals  the  back  forms 
a  ridge:  comp.  G.  rUcken,  back,  K  ridge.] 
L  The  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  extending 
from  the  inferior  and  posterior  re^on  of  the 
neck  as  far  as  the  loins;  the  r^on  of  the 
■pine ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  in  man 
and  tne  upper  in  other  animala  —  S.  Any- 
thing resembling  the  back  in  position— (a) 
as  bdng  behind  or  furthest  from  the  face  or 
frcmt  like  the  back  in  man:  as,  the  back  of  a 
houae;  the  back  of  a  book  (the  part  which  is 


behind  when  tlie  book  ia  opened  fur  use);  the 
back  of  the  leg. 

Trees  set  upon  the  tmdks  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruits 
sooner.  Bonn. 

(b)  As  being  behind,  or  fn  the  furthest 
distance,  with  reference  to  the  spectator, 
speaker,  scene  of  action,  or  the  like;  as, 
the  back  of  an  island ;  the  back  of  a  wood ; 
the  bade  of  a  village,  (e)  As  being  the  part 
which  comes  behind  in  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  a  thinff,  or  when  it  is  used;  as,  the 
back  of  the  hand;  the  back  of  a  knife,  saw.dcc. 

(d)  As  forming  the  upper,  and  especially 
the  outer  and  upper  portion  of  a  thing, 
like  the  back  of  one  of  the  lower  animals; 
as,  the  back  of  a  handrail;  the  back  of  a 
rafter ;  in  mining,  the  back  of  a  lode  (the 
upper  pari  of  it),  the  back  of  a  level  (the 
ground  above  a  level  separating  it  from 
the  next  level  above  or  the  surface  of  the 
ground).  'O'er  the  long  bttcke  of  the  bush- 
less  downSb'    Tennynon. 

(The  mountains)  their  broad,  bare  dmcJks  upheave. 

(e)  As  being  that  which  supports  the  ribs; 
as,  the  back  of  a  ship  (namely,  the  keel 
and  keelsonX  [In  some  of  the  above  and 
in  other  similar  cases  several  analogies 
may  have  been  operative  in  determining 
the  usage.]  — 8.  By  tynecdoche,  the  whole 
bodv;  as,  he  has  not  clothes  to  his  bekck.— 
4.  jM.  A  term  given  by  leather  merchants  to 
the  thickest  and  best-tanned  hides.  — &  t  The 
address  of  a  letter,  formerly  written  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  itself.  Sir  W.  ScoU.  — 
6.  A  reserve  or  secondary  resource 

This  project 
Should  have  a  ^acJk  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.  SMa*. 

—Bade  and  belly,  (a)  before  and  behind;  all 
over;  as,  to  beat  a  person  bade  and  belly, 
(b)  Clothes  and  food;  as.  to  keep  a  person 
back  and  belly,  to  keep  him  in  clothes  and 
food.  Macmulan't  Mag.  [Vulgar.]— Baelv 
and  cuttere,  a  miner's  name  for  lointed 
rock-structures,  the  backs  running  m  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  strike  of  the 
strata,  and  forming  the '  back '  of  the  quarry, 
and  the  cuitert  crossing  them  at  right  angles. 
—Back and  edge,i  wholly;  completely. 

They  have  engaged  thenuelves  ours  iaeJk  mndedgt. 

Lady  Adimony. 

—Behind  the  back,  in  secret,  or  when  one  is 
absent —To  be  on  another^e  back,  to  be  severe 
on  one  for  any  fault  or  foolish  act;  to  chide; 
to  ridicule.  (CoIIoq.  1 — 7o  6e  on  one's  (oum) 
back,  to  be  at  the  end  of  one's  resources;  to 
be  aground.  [CoUoq.  1 —To  bow  down  the  back, 
to  submit  to  oppression.  Rom.  xL  10. — To  cast 
behind  the  back,  in  Scrip,  (a)  to  forget  and 
foigive  13.  xxxviii.  17.  (6)  To  treat  with 
contempt  Ezek.  xxiii.  86;  Neh.  ix.  26.— To 
give  a  back,  to  bend  the  back  and  keep  It  firm 
so  as  to  allow  another  to  leap  over  one's  head 
by  placing  his  hands  upon  one's  back,  or  to 
mount  up  to  anything.  [CoUoq.}— To  make 
a  back.  Same  as  To  (five  a  back.— To  put  or 
set  one's  b<ick  up  against,  to  show  antipathy 
or  aversion  towards;  to  resist:  a  metaphor 
probably  taken  from  the  practice  of  cats. 
[CoUoq.]— To  see  the  back  af,  to  get  rid  of. 
—  To  turn  the  back  on  one,  to  forsake  or 
neglect  him. 

Ba^  (bakX  n.  [Fr.  bac,  a  back  or  ferry- 
boat, a  brewer's  or  distiller's  back;  Armor. 
bac,  a  boat;  D.  bak,  a  bowl;  Dan.  bakke, 
a  tray.  The  word  may  be  originally  Celtic. 
See  Basin,  which  is  from  this  word.]  1.  A 
laii^  flat-bottomed  ferrv-boat.  especially  one 
adapted  for  carrying  vehicles.and  worked  by 
a  chain  or  rope  fastened  on  each  side  of  the 
ferry.— 2.  A  large  tub  or  vessel :  (a)  in  brew- 
ing and  distilling,  a  vessel  into  which  the 
wort,&-c. ,  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  cooling, 
straining,  mixing,  Ac  It  receives  various 
names  in  accortiance  with  its  position  and 
uses;  as,  under-bade,  spirit-bade,  wash-bade, 
(b)  In  glue-nudeing,  a  receptacle  in  which  a 
solution  of  glue  is  kept  warm  until  the  im- 
purities have  time  to  settle;  specifically 
called  SiSettling-baek.—  S.A  kind  of  wooden 
trough  for  carrying  fuel;  a  coal-scuttle.  Sir 
W.  Scott    [Scotch.] 

Back  (bakX  adv.  (From  the  noun;  short  for 
aback,  A.  Sax.  on  bac,  back.]  1.  To  or  to- 
ward the  place  from  which  one  came;  as,  to 
go  6acA:.— 2.  Fig.  to  a  former  state,  condi- 
tion, or  station;  as.  he  cannot  go  back  to  his 
old  occupation.— 8.  Behind;  not  advancing; 
not  coming  or  briiming  forward ;  in  a  state 
of  restraint  or  hinoerance ;  as,  to  keep  back 
a  part;  to  keep  one's  self  bade. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  iacJk  from  honour. 

Num.  xxiv.  ir. 


4.  Toward  times  or  things  past:  as,  to  look 
back  on  former  ages.— 6.  Again;  in  return; 
as,  to  give  back  the  money.  —6.  Away  from 
contact;  by  reverse  movement 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  came  and  rolled  tar* 
the  stoneTrom  the  door.  Mat.  zxviiL  9. 

7.  In  withdrawal  or  resUement  from  nn 
undertaking  or  engagement;  as,  to  draw 
back. 

I've  been  surprised  in  an  unguarded  hour. 
But  must  not  now  go  tacJk.  Addison. 

a  Ago;  since;  as,  a  little  time  back.  [CoUoq.  ] 
—To  ai\d  bade,  forwards  and  bsjclcwards. 

Like  to  a  common  flag  upon  the  stream 
Goes  tff  and  back  ...   to  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Shak. 
—To  go  or  give  back,  to  retreat,  to  recede; 
to  give  way;  to  succumb. 

Make  htt£0  back  even  to  the  yielding.      Skak 

Back  (bakX  a.  1.  Lying  in  th  e  rear  of  another 
object;  remote;  as,  back  settlements.  —2.  In  a 
backward  direction;  returning  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  It  came;  as,  bodf-stroke,  bade- 
water. 

Back  (bak),  v.t.  [Partly  directly  from  the 
noun,  parti V  from  the  adverb.]  L  To  fur- 
nish with  a  back  or  backing ;  to  strengthen 
or  support  at  the  back ;  as,  to  back  a  book ; 
to  bade  an  electrotype  plate;  to  back  the 
armour-plates  of  a  war-vessel  with  teak.— 
2.  To  support:  to  maintain;  to  second  or 
strengthen  by  aid ;  as,  the  court  was  b€U!ked 
by  the  House  of  Commons:  often  with  up. 

Success  stiU  follows  him  and  hacks  his  crimes. 

Addis»n. 

8.  To  bet  or  wager  in  favour  of ;  to  express 
confidence  in  the  success  or  superioritv  of ; 
as,  to  back  a  horse  in  a  race,  or  one  of  the 
puiies  in  an  argument— 4.  'To  get  upon  tlie 
hack  of;  to  mount:  as,  to  bade  a  horse.— 
6.  To  write  something  on  the  back  of;  to 
address,  as  a  letter ;  to  endorse.— 6.  To  put 
backwMxl ;  to  cause  to  move  backwards  or 
recede;  as,  to  bade  a  horse  or  a  vehicle. 
'Backing  his  chair  a  Uttle.'  Dickens.— 7.  To 
adioin  behind.  *  That  snug  and  comfort- 
able retreat  which  generaUy  pocIw  the  ware- 
rooms  of  an  English  tradesman.'  Lord 
Lytton,—To  bade  an  anchor  ^nautX  to  lay 
down  a  smaU  anchor  ahead  of  a  large  one, 
the  cable  of  the  small  one  being  fastened  to 
the  crown  of  the  large  one  to  prevent  its 
coming  home.— 7o  back  a  chain  or  rope,  to 
attach  a  preventer  to  it  so  as  to  reduce  the 
strain.— To  bade  the  oars,  to  row  the  oars 
backwarda— 7o  bade  a  sail,  to  arrange  so 
as  to  cause  the  wind  to  strike  it  in  front 
and  press  it  aft— 7o  back  a  vessel,  to  make 
her  move  astern.  —To  back  a  warrant,  to 
sign  or  endorse  a  warrant  issued  in  another 
county  to  apprehend  an  offender :  said  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.— To  back  up,  to  lend 
support,  aid,  or  assistance  to ;  to  stand  by; 
to  give  countenance  to;  as,  to  back  up  one's 
friends. 

BaCk(bakXv.i  To  move  or  go  back:  as,  the 
horse  refuses  to  back.— To  bade  astern,  to 
bade  %Dater{naut.\Ui  move  stem  foremost— 
To  bade  ana  fill,  to  keep  a  ship  In  the  middle 
of  the  stream  of  a  narrow  river  by  alter- 
nately advancing  ahead  from  one  shore  and 
moving  backwaras  from  the  opi>osite  shore. 
whUe  uie  stream  carries  her  slong,  the  wind 
being  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
—To  bade  down,  to  withdraw  a  charge;  to 
eat  one's  words.  Bartlett  [United  States.  1 
—To  back  out,  to  retreat  from  a  difficulty  or 
resile  from  an  engagement.    [CoUoq.] 

Backarack  (bak'a-rakX  n.  Rhine  wine  made 
at  BacharaM,  formerly^ popular  in  England. 
(See  Bacharaoh.)  'with  backaraek  and 
aqua  vitn.'  Hudibras.  CaUed  also  Bade- 
rack,  Backraa,  &c. 

Back-band  (baklMuidX  n.  That  part  of  the 
harness  which  goes  over  the  back  of  a  horse 
and  bears  up  the  shafts  of  the  carriage. 

Back-bar  (baka>)lrX  n.  A  bar  in  the  chim- 
ney to  hang  a  vessel  on. 

Backbite  Q)al^it),  v.t  To  bite  the  back 
of;  generally  fig.  to  censure,  slander,  or 
speak  evU  of.  m  the  absence  of  the  person 
traduced.  In  the  first  extract  there  is  a 
play  upon  the  Uteral  and  figurative  meaning 
of  tile  word. 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite.— Ha 
worse  than  they  are  backbitten,  sir;  for  they  have 
marvellously  foul  linen.  SMak. 

Most  untruly  and  maliciously  do  these  evil  tongues 
backbit*  and  slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  person- 
age.  Sftnscr. 

Ba6kblte  (bakn>ItX  V.  i.  To  slander  or  speak 
evU  of  the  absent  '  He  that  badAiUth  not 
with  his  tongue.'    Ps.  xv.  8. 


ch,cAain:      6h.8c.locA:     g.  yo;     j.>ob;    h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  <Aen;  th.  (Ain;     w,  icig;     wh.  wAig;     ih.  aiure.— Ste  KIT. 
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BadEbiter  G^al^It-^).  ^  One  who  slan- 
der^ caluomiates,  or  tpeaki  ill  ol  the  Mb- 
fleot 

Face-flatterers  and  kackbittrs  are  the  same. 

TentiysoH. 

BatfkMtfalg  (bak^It-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
Blandering  uie  absent;  secret  calumny. 
'  Envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  b<ieUbiitmg»^  whis- 
perings.    2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

BackMtiilgly  (bak'bit-ing-liX  adv.  With 
Hecret  slander. 

Backboard  (bak^rd),  n.  A  board  for  the 
back;  a  board  placed  at  the  back  or  serving 
as  the  back  of  something ;  spedflcally,  (a) 
a  board  placed  across  the  uter  part  of  a 
boat  to  support  the  backs  of  the  occupants, 
(b)  A  board  used  to  support  the  back  and 
give  erectnesB  to  the  flgtire. 

A  careful  and  undevUtinf;  use  of  the  backb*mrd . . . 
Is  recomraended  as  neces^ry  to  the  acquirement  of 
that  dignified  deportment  and  carriage  so  requisite 
for  every  young  lady  of  fashion.  Tkacktrtiy. 

Back-bond  (baka>ond),  n.  In  SeaU  taw,  a 
deed  attaching  a  qualification  or  condition 
to  the  terms  of  a  conveyance,  or  other  in- 
struraeni 

Backbone  (bak^n),  n.  l.  The  bone  of  the 
back;  the  spine;  the  vertebral  column.— 
2.  Somettiing  resembling  a  backbone  in  ap- 
pearance, position,  or  office ;  as,  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  backbone  of  Italy.— S.  Fig. 
firmness ;  stability  of  purpose ;  decision  of 
character;  resolution;  moral  principle;  as, 
he  has  no  backbone  in  him.— 7*0  the  back- 
bone, to  ttie  utmost  extent  of  one's  power 
or  nature;  out  and  out;  thoroughly;  en- 
tirely. 'Jolly  old  Burbo,  staunch  to  the 
baelmone.'  Lord  Lytton.  '  A  true-blue  Tory 
to  the  baefUnme.'  T.  Hxtghee.  '  Game  to  the 
badtbone.'    TroUooe.  , 

BaCk-bOZ  (bakOjoks),  n.  In  printing,  one 
of  the  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  upper  case, 
usually  appropriated  to  small  eapitsds. 

Ba^k-carryt  (baklca-riX  n.  In  forett  km, 
the  crime  of  having  game  on  the  back,  as 
deer  unlawfully  killecL 

Back-cast  (balrkast),  n.  l.  A  east  or  throw 
back.— 2.  A  backward  stroke,  or  a  stroke 
driving  one  back;  hence, >^.  any  discourage- 
ment or  cause  of  relapse  or  failure.  [Scotch.  ] 

BaCk-centre  (bak'sen-t^r),  tk  The  point  on 
the  back  or  dead  spindle  of  a  lathe  which 
supports  that  end  of  the  wOTk. 

Batik-Cbain  (bak'chan),  n.  A  chain  that 
passes  over  the  cart-saddle  of  a  horse  to 
support  the  shafts. 

Back-Comb  (bak'kdm),  n.  A  woman's  comb 
for  the  back  hair. 

Badc-door  (bak'ddr).  n.  A  door  on  the 
back  part  of  a  building;  a  private  passage; 
an  indirect  way. 

Popery,  which  is  so  far  shut  out  as  not  to  re-enter 
openly,  is  stealing  in  by  the  dacJk-da»r  of  iithei%m. 
^  ^tUrbttry. 

BadDSd  (bakt),  a.    1.  Having  a  back:  used 

chiefly  in  composition;  as,  broad- frodted. 

hump-frodfced '  Sharp-headed,  barrel-belly'd, 

broadly  •  boeilr'd. '     Dryden.  —  2.  Mounted ; 

placed  on  the  back.    'Great  Jupiter  upon 

his  eagle  6adc0<i'    Shak, 
Ba6k8nt(bak'n),t;.(.  To  put  back;  to  retard. 
Back-end  (bak'end),  n.    The  latter  end  or 

part;  particularly  applied  to  the  latter  part 

of  autunm.    [Scotch.  ] 

The  hedges  will  do,  I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain 
hands  last  back'tmi.  Prfif.  WUsoh. 

Badrar  (bak'dr).  n.    1.  One  who  backs  or 

gets  on  the  back;  as,  a  badcer  of  untamed 
orsea— 2.  One  who  backs  or  supports  an- 
other in  an  undertaking,  and  especially  in 
any  trial  of  skill,  agility,  or  strength;  one 
who  bets  or  'lays'  his  money  in  favour  of  a 
partictilar  party  in  a  contest.  —8.  In  oreA. 
a  narrow  slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a  broad 
square-headed  slate,  where  the  slates  begin 
to  diminish  in  width. 
Backer,  t  adv.    More  or  further  back. 

With  that  anon  I  went  me  backer  more.    CJuutcer. 

Backet  (bak'etX  n.  [Fr.  baquet,  a  trough, 
from  froc,  a  vessel  See  Back,  a  vessel]  A 
trough  or  box,  especially  for  carrying  out 
ashes  or  cinders.    [Scotch.] 

Backftllert  (bak^f^l-dr),  n.  A  backsUder; 
a  renegade. 

Onias  with  many  tyke  bacttfalltrs  from  God  fled 
into  Egypte.  yoye. 

Back-friend  (bak'f  rend),  n.  A  secret  enemy. 
XRare.) 

Far  is  our  church  from  encroaching  upon  the  civil 
power;  as  some  who  arc  hack-frirtuU  lo  both  would 
maliciously  insinuate.  South. 

Backgammon  (bak-gam'monX  n-  [I>an. 
biskke,  a  tray,  and  K.  aammon,  a  game,  Dan. 
gammen,  mirth.  Wedgwood.  ]  A  game  played 


by  two  persons  upon  a  table  or  board  made 
for  the  purpose,  with  pieces  or  men,  dioe- 
boxes,  and  dice.  The  table  is  in  two  parts, 
on  which  are  twenty-four  black  and  white 
spaces  called  points.  Each  player  has  fifteen 
men  of  different  colours  for  the  purjiose  of 
distinction.  The  movements  of  the  men 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  numbers 
turned  up  by  the  dice. 

Back-gronnd  (bak'jerroond),  n.  l.  Ground 
in  the  rear  or  behmd,  as  opposed  to  the 
front.— 2.  The  part  of  a  picture  represented 
as  farUiest  from  the  spectator;  that  which 
is  represented  as  behind  a  figure  or  group 
of  figures.— 3.  Fig.  a  situation  little  seen  or 
noticed;  a  positTon  in  which  one  tries  to 
avoid  notice.  'A  husband  somewhere  in 
tlie  baek-ground.'    Thaekeray. 

Back-hand  (bakliand),  n.  writing  sloping 
backwards  or  to  the  left;  as,  he  writes  ba^ak- 
hand. 

jtst^ribYttLiiA  (bak'handX  a*  Backhanded;  un- 
favourable; unfair;  as,  a  backhand  influ- 
ence. 

Baftkhmdert  (bakliand-edX  a.  1.  With  the 
hand  turned  backward;  as,  a  badchanded 
blow.— 2.  Unfair;  oblique;  indirect;  sarcas- 
tic; as.  a  backhanded  compliment— 8.  Slop- 
ii^  back  or  to  the  left;  a^  badchanded 
writing. 

Baokbaaded  (bakliand-ed),  adv.  With  the 
hand  directed  backward;  as,  to  strike  badc- 
handed. 

Backbandedneas  (bak'hand-ed-nesX  n- 
State  of  being  backhanded;  unfairuMM. 
Ec.  Jtev. 

Backhander  CbakOiand-^r),  n.  A  blow  with 
the  back  of  the  hand ;  as,  to  strike  one  a 
backhander. 

Baddionae  (bakliousX  n.  A  building  be- 
hind or  back  from  the  main  or  front  build- 
ing. 

^^^Airtwg  (bak'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  expressed 
by  the  verb  to  back  in  its  various  senses.— 
2.  Support,  physical  or  moral,  from  some 
agency  behind,  or,  figuratively,  at  the  back 
of  a  principal ;  as,  he  would  nave  gone  on 
with  it,  but  he  could  get  no  backing  from 
uiybody.— A  The  addrMs  of  a  letter. — i.  In 
tewndogy,  something  put  at  or  attached  to 
the  back  of  something  else  by  way  of  sup- 
port or  finish,  or  the  act  of  putting  it  there; 
as,  (a)  a  layer  or  layers  of  timber,  generally 
teak,  on  which  the  iron  plates  of  armour- 
clad  ships  are  bolted,  (b)  In  bookbinding,  the 
preparing  of  the  back  of  a  book  with  glue, 
<!ko.,  before  putting  cm  the  cover,  (e)  In 
weaving,  the  web  of  coarser  or  stronger 
material  at  the  back  of  such  piled  fabrics 
as  velvet,  plush,  satin,  Bruss^s  carpet,  Ac. 

Baddnir-np  (bak'ing-up),  n.    1.  See  To  back 

up  under  Back,  v.t.—2.  A  term  used  in 
mcket  and  certain  other  games  for  stop- 
ping the  ball  and  driving  it  oack. 

BatiK-JOlnt  (bak'JointX  n.  In  nuuonry,  a 
rebate  such  as  that  made  on  the  inner  ilde 
of  a  chimney-piece  to  receive  a  slip. 

BaCk-laah  (bakaash).  n.  In  meeh.  the  re- 
action upon  each  other  of  a  pair  of  wheels 
produced  by  irr^;ularities  of  velocity  when 
the  load  is  not  constant  or  the  moving 
power  is  not  imif onn. 

Badc-UnlnfT  (bak'lin-ing),  n.  In  windows, 
the  piece  of  a  sash  frame  parallel  to  the  pul- 
ley piece  and  next  to  the  jamb  on  each  side. 

Baiw-llnk  (baklhigkX  n.  In  engines,  one 
of  the  links  in  a  parallel  motion  which 
connect  the  air-pump  rod  to  the  beam. 

BaoJkliim  (bakOinxXody.  [JSoeir,  and  a  genii 

term,  lint = -ling,  -long,  as  in  dark/tn^,  head- 
long.]  Backwards.    [Scotch.] 

Back-look (baklukX  n.  Betrospective  view; 
as,  to  take  a  badc-look. 

Ba6k-palntlng(bak'p&nt-ingXn.  A  method 
of  staining  mexaotinto  prints  with  varnish 
colours  after  they  have  been  aifixed  to  glass, 
^ving  them  the  effect  of  paintings  on  glass. 

Back-parlonr  (bak'pttr-l«rX  n.  A  parlour 
in  the  back  rart  of  a  house. 

BaCk-plece,  Back-plate  (bak'pSs.  bak'platx 
n.  A  piece  at  the  oack  of  something;  spe- 
cifically, a  piece  of  armour  which  covered 
the  back. 

Back-pressure  (bak'pre-shdrX  n.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere  or  waste  steam 
to  the  action  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine. 

BaOkradLt  Baekra«t  (bak'rak,  bak'ragXn. 
Wine  made  at  BocAomM.  See  Bacharaoh. 
'Good  backradc  ...  to  drink  down  in 
healths  to  this  day.'    Beau,  tk  FL 

I'm  for  no  tongues  but  dry'd  ones,  such  as  will 
Give  a  fine  relish  to  my  backra^.  Old  Play. 

:-raklng(bak'rak-ingXn.  An  operation 


in  farriery,  by  which  hardened  fs9c«t  are 
withdrawn  from  the  rectum. 

Back-rent  (bak'rentXn.  In5eolttei0,arent 
paid  subsequently  to  reaniog ;  thus,  when  a 
tenant  entering  with  a  lease  is  allowed  to 
reap  and  sell  his  first  crop  before  payiiuf  his 
rent,  the  rent  in  this  case  is  termed  a  badc- 
rent,  in  contradistinction  to  a  rent  payable 
previously  to  the  first  crop  being  reaped, 
and  which  is  termed  a/ers^vnt 

Back-rest  (bak'reatX  ft.  Aguideattadaedto 
the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  work  to  steady  it  in  tumiii^. 

Back-retnin  (bak're-tiraX  f»>  A  going  or 
coming  back;  retiua  'Harry'Bbtuiic-retum 
to  France.'  Shak.  'The  haek-retum  of 
Charon's  boat.'    Mairlowe. 

Back-room  (bak'r^mX  n.  A  room  in  the 
back  part  of  a  house. 

Back-ropeCbak'rteXn.  ^ametoiilartingale- 
8tav8.    See  under  Martinoalb. 

Back-saw  (bak'ssX  n.  A  saw  whose  web  is 
stiffened  by  a  metallic  back  of  greater  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  tenon-saw. 

Backset  tCbak'setX  a.  Set  opoo  in  the  rear. 
'jBoofctet  with  Pharaoh's  whole  power.'  Ant 
Anderton. 

Backset  (bak'setX  n.  A  chedc  or  misadven- 
ture in  an  undertaking;  a  rel^;we  in  illness. 
[Scotch.] 

Back-settlement  (bak'set-l4]ientX  n.  An 
outlying  and  unreclaimed  or  only  partially 
reclaimed  district  of  a  country  beginning  to 
be  occupied  for  cultivation ;  as.  the  back- 
iettlemcntt  of  America :  mostly  used  in  the 
plural    See  Baokwooss. 

Back-settler(bak'8et-l-4rXn.  Oneinhabiting 
the  back-settlements  of  a  country. 

Badohlsh,  Backsheesh  (bak'shMiXn.  A 
gift;  gratuity:  drink-money.  SeeBassBiSH. 

Backside  (bak'sidXn.  The  back  part  of  any- 
thing; the  part  opposite  to  the  front  or 
behind  that  which  is  presented  to  the  face 
of  a  spectator,  as  tite  hmd  part  of  an  aidmal; 
the  yard,  ground,  or  place  behind  a  house. 

Back-sll^tCbak'ritXn.  1.  The  first  reading 
from  a  levelling  stall  taken  from  any  position 
of  the  instrument  All  other  readings  are 
cKUtd/ore-mghte.—i.  The  rear  ais^t  of  a  gun. 

Back-Slang  (bak'slangX  n.  A  species  of 
slang  in  which  the  words  are  prononnced 
or  written  backwards,  or  as  newly  so  as 
the  skill  of  the  speaker  or  vnriter,  or  the 
nature  of  the  word  wiU  permit;  thus, 
penny  becomes  ytnnsp,  woman  namow, 
and  so  on. 

Backslide  (bidc-slId'Xvi  TosUdebaok; 
hence,  to  fall  off;  to  apoBlatiM;  to  turn 
gradually  from  the  faith. 

I  have  fallen  back  to  my  carnal  temper,  from  the 
holy  ways  of  God.  and  have  agaia  AmAi/iUW. 

Backslider  (bak'sl!d-«rX  n.  One  who  back- 
slides: (a)  an  apostate;  one  who  falls  from 
the  faith  and  practice  of  relision.  Frov.xiv. 
14.  (b)  One  who  neglects  his  vows  of  obe- 
dience and  falls  into  sin. 

BackfOldingCbak'slfd-ingXpanda.  Sliding 
backwards;  hence,  apostaoxfa^  from  faith 
or  practice;  falling  insensibly  ntnn  religion 
into  sin  or  idolatoy.  *Baduliding  Israel' 
Jer.  ill  6. 

Badcslidlnness  (bak'slld-ing-^eeX  n.  The 
state  of  backsliding. 

Back-speed  Cbak'spddXn.  Inmedk.  asaoond 
speed-gear  of  a  lathe,  which  ean  be  brought 
into  action  on  the  fore-speed  so  that  second 
series  of  speeds  of  the  spindle  are  thereby 
obtained. 

Back-stafir  (bak'staf),  «.  [From  its  being 
used  with  the  observer's  bSsck  toward  the 
sun.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Captain 
John  Davis  about  1690,  and  used,  before 
the  invention  of  the  quadrant  and  sextant, 
for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 

Backstair,  BaCkstairs(bak'star,  bak'stlrzX 
n.  A  stair  or  stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a 
house;  private  stairs. 

Backstair,  BackstalrsCbak'stir,  bak'st&rxX 
a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stairs  in  the  hack 
part  of  a  house;  as,  a  backstair  entrance.  — 
2.  Indirect;  oblique;  ondezfaand;  unfair;  as, 
backetain  influence. 


He's  like  a  tacknair  niniiter  at  oaut,  who.  whilst 
the  reputed  fsvou  rites  are  saunteriiiff  in  the  bed-chaiu> 
ber,  is  ruling  the  roast  in  the  closet  5iry.  t^aubrugh. 

Back-staU  (bak'stslX  ^  The  thief  who 
walks  behhid  the  actual  operator  in  a 
garrote- robbery  to  conceal  him  when  at 
work  and  make  off  with  the  booty.  See 
Qarrotb-robbset. 

Ba(dcstand  (bak'stand). «.  Support;  aome- 
thing  to  fall  back  upon.  'A  sure  stave  and 
a  st^ast  b<idntande  at  home. '    Hail 


Fkte,  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  move;       tube,  tub,  bflll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abune;       f,  Sc  try. 


at  iMthai  lusd  to  chock  the  eanitt  ot  ■ 
phBUM-prm.— 1  Kant.  >  lone  rap*  o' •t*]' 
cilaadttig  Itnu  Ihs  top-inisl,  tomlluit- 
iDHt  or  ranl-Bint  hw  tjscknrdi  to  the 
■lf]«  ot  m  ulp  to  MAlit  th«  ■broudi  [n  mip- 
parting  Uia  ni*al  vtaw  Unlued  by  ■  wal^t 

Kuik-lton*  (batrtUnX  n.  [A  eomiptlon 
far  Aal>-*li>ii>. )  The  butedBloneon  vblob 
•wt-ake  1>  bftked.    (Provincial.] 

BMfe-ttlMUIl  (bali'itrtin).  n.  A  csmnt 
runulBC  ■ealml  the  rqpilv  eourM  of  the 


DSMtilav,  atKk 


_-_ i?t..k'e9rd).i 

■Hie  ibarp  ecue,— i  A  i 
hODdla  UMdIo  (eikelDs 
ilnole-iUclt. 

Bid(-taA(l>ek'Uk),n. 


onSlns  to  the  latenrt 


._, ^  —   ...e  latenat  ot  Um  moaey 

■dnucML     ee«  WiMiT. 
BkdC-tOOl  (bik^l),  m     Id  »eatMd>iv.  * 

flilet,  nllar,  or  other  hud  tool  tor  dry 

todllBC  or  Ktldlng  the  bacia  of  hooka. 
BMk^l«kt(bftrU),i>.A "--■■ 

iD  danetiif 


nner,  war,  or  dlr 

■  bairliiiuac  In  an  ocdor  con- 

. ^_, i  order;  aa»  to  reaii  ftoot- 

WhatUa»nwltaakvdrdr  Shot. 


. '  A  hietuanllocik.'   Slat. 

t.  rnwiUInc;  areTH;  retucUat:  heatUUng; 
iloi.;  dilatory;    ■-  ' - 


which  th*  aiHinialy  uIm*  tint 

n  Confjuiao.' 
_  ..).  adv.     Unwiii- 
naly;  perrenely;  UL 


BtAwmrdtr  <bak'w«H-ll 


■  Cl»k'»*rd.Bea>.  n.     1.  Tho 

jt  qoaUty  of  Icinff  backward:  (A) 

■  IlllliiaM    raliKttscx;  dltBtorliHM  — 

IB^Tq  MCtl  -         -       -  - 


Buk-waalMd(hak'wiiaht),a.  OHUHadtroRi 
all,  aa  wool  after  combing. 

Buk-WftMr  (bak'wa-Kr),  n.  1  Water 
UiTtiwti  bKk  by  the  taming  of  a  vaMr- 
whael  or  the  paddlaa  of  atwmtwau,  Ac  - 


or  th«  tweliing  of  the  r1 


!l  bed*  and  tldawajra.— 
of  the  lea  which  mni 
It,  baring  only  a  narrow 


BudnroDdi  (bak'wudi),  ■.  pL     Woody  or 
fo»at  dlalrtcU  In  partially  lettled  countrlea 

- ••  ■— ■■  —  iway  (ram  theinorB  thickly 

ipodally  lued  in  regard 


irom  p«,  nuf ,  ■  pig.  i 
.     .  .  1-  Hog'i  fleah  aali«d  oi 

and  dried.  qiohIIy  In  i ■--      ■ 

[TOHly  fat  pe 


ie>,  a  ETOHly  fat  penon. 
r  SlaF— 7*0  ease  ana 'tMwn 
Va  Mlf  Irom  haim. 


>  atofled  anlmali  1: 


Lut).  family  DenDea- 


rd  fiaam,  or  hia  ayatem  of  philoiopi 
ila  ayatem  la  fouadad  upon  IndueUoii.  ■ 
alio  known  aa  the  iiiJuctiei  Philanp, 


BheUnun  (bak-U'ri-ni 
ibak-t*'rl-a).  [Or.*a*frD,, 
il  Algie  comprtalng  the  i 


loaglag  to  the  Kbatoc  group.  They  are 
almpla  oella  ot  ■  aphtrteal  or  oblong  form, 
which  multiply  by  (nnanne  dirlalan  of 
UiB  c«[la.  They  aiUwr  aaparate  or  remain 
attached  In  chalnL     A  aimple  pliuit  ta  not 

inch  In  diamaler.— !.  A  genua  o(  orthopter- 
oua  Inaacta,  family  Phaamldct  the  Mick- 
ineact*.    Sae  Phumida 
BMtrlan  (bak'tri-an),  a.     Of  or  nerltiinlng 
Bactcta,  an  audent  pimlnca  of  the  Per. 


A  natlre  or  inha. 


—  empire.     Bactrlan  . 

two-humped  camel. 

— --(b»ftrl.aB).«. 
Diiani  OI  ancient  Bactrla. 
BMtllt  (bak'triiX  ".  (Or.  bailm.  a  itafT.) 
A  genua  of  alender  palm,  conalttlog  ol 
■boutloity  ipeclEa.  found  about  riren  and 
In  manhyplacea  in  Americ*  within  the 
....P._. ..,.., ,to,''uiough 


lionally  ai: 


_..d  aoft,  wit 

krona  pulp  Lncloaed  In 


acid  n 


and  affonJa  a  gritcfu       .  .  ..  

kernel  of  £.  'Kaj^  la  eaten  In  Carthageoa 

otT'obago  canei 
BaCiUlU  0»l<'&-"t},  •>'     ^ 

foaall    cephalopod   ot    the 

ganna  Bac  nlltra;  ataff -atone. 
Biicalltei  (bak  u-ll't^i).  n. 

IL  boauliu,  a  itaO.  and  Or. 

cbanbereil  cephalopoda  be- 


JItartary      (A)  Behind  la 


ginal  alphon.    The  eitarual  chamber  la  con' 

(Jdenibly  larger  thui  the  t—V 

'niak-li-lom'eI-n).n.  [L.ta«i- 

)d  Or  Tiirlron,  niaaaiire]  The 

'litaaca«  alUiude  by  a 


II,  I*  no 

occur  Id  the  Oarur  Jfimdi,  a  metrical  nar- 

tory,  writlsn  about  ina  Bkaat  IdenUDea 
It  uith  Com.  Inut,  tooUih.  atnpld.  Inaane. 
Gael,  bofdk.  baoth.  Tain,  fooliah,  Ac.:  the 
meanlug,  howerer.  ig  aomiwhat  against 
thia)  The  OKioille  of  good;  wanting anud 
qualltin,  phyiical  or  moral:  a  word  of  tlie 

moat  genanl  way  to  whatever  falli  below 
an  KKumed  (ypa  or  itandard,  or  Che  aier- 

luriouB  or  offenalre,  or  Intended  to  be  ao; 


be  gtran  aa  tc 
nclpled.  depn 


happy  iaaue  or  marriage;  lad,  unwell 
dlitreialng  newt:  badr  Inoompctenl 

Bad  (bad),  n,  iW  which  la  bad:  i 
are  boda  and  goodi  among  th^tn---' 
Ihi  bad.  to  be  ruined  or  become  di 
to  fall  Into  bad  company,  bad  wayi 

Bad,  B»a»  (bad),  pret  of  Md, 


almond  Imported  Into  inme  partaol  India 
from  Penla.  and  uted  aa  money.  The  IhkI- 
dam  fi  worth  about  ana  farthing,  alily 
making  a  pie. 
Badd«i;t(bad'er),a,compar,_i^»ait.^    ' 


BcandlaatlaD  mythology;  or  the  tennlno- 
tlon  may  be  the  -lock  In  chMxIock.  hemfccA',' 
A.  Saj-  uac.  a  plant,  a  IceltJ    A  common 

of  the  order  Lamlnarlacce,  found  on  the 
ihorea  ot  the  north  of  Europe     It  haa  ■ 

land,  Ilenmaril.  Ac     Called  ajjc  iFnucaK 
and  Jriufint 
BUldMtl  (had'eit),  a.  auperL  of  bad. 

Baddilh  (badlah),  a  Bomawhat  badl?'?n- 
dlfferent 

Sadn  (baj),  n.  [L.L.  bagra,  bagia,  a  algn, 
prohkblylromO.Bai.Mi;,  A.Hu  brah,  itaij, 
a  brifclet,  ring,  nrlan  d,  crown,  from  bisosn, 

or  cognliance  won  to  >how  Ihr  relation  of 
the  wearer  to  any  penon,  occupation,  or 
Older:  thOB  tho  gvt^r  li  the  badge  of  a 
linlght  of  ihatordM.  -Tai.iiathrrefa,  recog- 
niied  by  their  oOlcial  badfa.'    Pyticolt. 


i  The  nark  or  token  of  anything,  'Kwrrt 
mercy  la  noblllty'a  true  Sadfi?  Skat  ■ 
3.  Kaut.  a  carved  omameDI  on  ahlpa,  neor 


^sir.ffi 


with  a  badge.    JIUrcl 

,  a.     Having  no  bajige. 
ue  npon  fali  hack.'    £p. 

(bitf 'manX  ■-    A  man  who  weaia 

ao  catleil  becauie  a  Ipcdal  dnaa  or  badge 
<e  worn  to  Indicate  ttuit  the  v«rcr  behiog* 
to  a  paxtlcutur  foundation. 


d  to  wuir  «  Inilge. 

^Smt  (bij'ir),  n.  IForWadsw.  tnim  LL 
Madarini.  Uodn'fui,  ■  com-duler^  Irom 
I.LMadufn,coni,  wbMtCFT.  MO,  Itt  gnin 
cuTf«d  Off  Iho  flatd,  for  L  abtatvm^ab, 
Ironi,  ind  latum,  curled.  Tba  omlDloii  of 
t,  ttaoogh  iiiifunll!*r,  1>  not  unlniovrn  iTUr 
InblalL  Thiu  3c.  peuffh  for  ptouffh,  tnu  tot 
UiK.1  Inoldlau.a  penaawhuwullceoKd 

■notber  without  Iniiirring  the  pen*1tl«  or 
engroulng  See  BADQEHCXa. 
Badger  Cli«]'Sr),  n.  (Oenarall)'  regsrded  M 
uiottatr  >pplli3itlOD  ol  tha  pnceding  word, 
•  corn^dsBler,  bsciius  tbe  uiiniHl  wu  tup- 
po*ed  to  feed  on  com:  compiTa  Iti  French 
nune  Maireau,  bUreati,  from  L,L  btodar- 
irUut.  from  bladum,  wtlMt  Bnt  the  nune 
In  Englind  mil  hmirepullj  at  lout  become 
attached  to  It  from  the  prominent  uid 
pecullnf  muioBr  En  which  the  heAd  U 
niuked,bai^drinean]i]e6[Td7f- wearer-]  1,  A 

MUDe  DBtunliitiUnldc  or  bsAn,  or,  accord- 
clnmij  niiik«,  with  short  thick  lega.  and  long 


elmraontheforefeet  The  common  hedge  r, 
lit  UiUt  vuigarit,  li  u  luge  u  ■  mlddlliiE- 
Blied  dog.  but  much  lower  on  the  l«i,  wllh 
ii(lelter»nd  broader  body,  very  thick  tuiigh 


in  [or 


with  the  hilr 
d  conwquEntlT 
veiling  Irunki, 
bacon,  and  111 


>^.     Ill  fie«l 
heir  It  oied  for  artlitt'  1 
The  Amoriciin  badger  ( 
oelled  the  grtflXTuI^og, 

badgtr. '    Drajfton. 

Z  An  utIlt'B  bnuh  made  of  bHdger'i  hair, 

imparting  amoothnau —Oid^fr  builing,  or 
drawing  Ihe  badqir,  a  barbaruiii  aport  for- 

of  the  toweit  aort.     A  badger  li  put  in  a 

dnghimout  Whenlhlih 
returned  to  hli  barrel  to  H 
railed  by  a  fm-h  act    The 


coloured,  from  the  colour  of  the  captulM.] 
Tha  fruit  of  lUiciumaniiatvm.  the  ChlaeK 
aaiH  troe.      It  abonnda  in  a  (olatile  oil 

odout.  On  thii  accoont  It  la  mnch  uged  in 
China  and  India  ai  a  oondlment.  and  la  Im- 
ported Into  France  for  Oavoujlng. 

Biaimoil  Cba-dlJ'on),  «.  (Fr.)  1.  Amlitnni 
of  plaater  and  freeatoue,  ground  together 
and  Bitted,  uied  i>}  lUtnuie*  to  dl  the 
■mall  holea  and  repair  the  detects  of  Iha 
■lonea  of  which  they  make  their  «tataca- 
i.  A  mliture  of  aaw-duat  and  glue,  or  of 
whiting  and  glue,  lued  by  Jolnen  to  All  np 
dereetaln  their  WDik.--A,  A  preparation  for 
colonrlzig  houeei.  conalatlng  of  powdered 
■tone,  law-dust.  >lakcd  Ume.  alum.  Ac 

Badlnigg  (bad'l-nlj  oi  bt-dl-nOih). n.     |Fr., 

trine'.]    Lbbt  orplB/IuldlBCDune 


ndulgea  in  badinage; 


Badlr()>ul'lD,  ado.  In  a  bad  manner:  not 
iiell:DnBlillfully:BrieToiuly;aD(ortnnatel]i; 
Imperfectly,     See  Bad, 


.B.IA  genua 


Auatmia.  and  many  ai 


!r(b^,  r 


«  almlluly  m 


Bt4l««r  (baftr). 


t  To  attack,  aatli 


Badswins  (bartrlng),  n.  [Ree  BAMKn. 
com-dealer  1  The  practice  of  buyinc  cor 
or  Tlctuali  hi  one  plare  and  lelling  tlirin  I 


iBSiad  (1'i>l'«r-1eiid).  a,  Harl 
eg)  ihiTter  on  ime  side  than  oi 
LA  the  badger'B  are  erronooualy 


aeil  tn  take  away  the  livid  marki  o 


Bu£^°^tu(bafte,taB.bartae),    

itAFT  ]  An  Indian  cotton  cloth  or  plain 
mualin,   Thatof  Surat  laaald  (ohelhebett 

Baffle  (barn),  t.t.  pret  A  pp.  hnp^d;  ppr 
iamng.  IPcrhape  the  aame  word  aa  0.t>. 
btjler,  to  make  a  tool  of.  Irom  O.Fr.  btfft, 
Fr.  bBfa,  mockery,  acconling  to  Mahn  tram 
FroT.O.  ta/m.  bH/tn,  to  bark,  to  chides  or 
a  modified  lonn  of  »c.  6nucAJ<.  to  treat  coD- 
temptuouBly.  from  hanch.  Inal^d,  abaihed, 
.,,.1  I.. ,    LtTolraatwlUi 


^1,  bdgr,  poor,  i 


to  tubject  to  yar^iii  [ndlgnltle^ 


:lflcally, 


r,  tofoll:  todn 
have  bagltd  . 


IBa»(barfl),B,C    I.  TopracUaeriecett. 


Baffler  (barfl^rk  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
lufflea.     'Eiperlence,  thai  great  6>;^br  of 
I    apeculatlon.'    Dr  II  Sen. 
I  BaSlnl  (baffling),  p.  and  a.    FruitrathiE; 

I    that  la.  one  which  Ireiioently  ihllulrom  one 

BRSlndr  (baming-li).  adv.     In  a  baffling 

(bafning-n»X  n.     Quality  of 


Baft  (baft;,  H.  [Pen.]  A  blue  or  whita  cot- 
ton used  In  the  India  trade. 

Bax  tliag).  n.  (Icel.  Iiaggi,  iojar,  a  bag.  a 
bundle:  A.  Sax  balg,  a  bag,  bally;  Oolh 
balut,  a  pouch.    The  word  Benma  to  be  both 

bundle.  QacL  bag.  balg.  a  Iwg  or  wallet 
See  Belli,  Buloi.]  I.  A  Back:  a  wallet:  n 
pouch,  uiually  of  cloth  oi  laUher,  to  put 

or  racepUcia  In  animal  bod'iee  cautainln!{ 


lerly  Ued  to  m 


.'  Addito 


V  What  la  conlatiicd  In  a  bag;  In  tha  len- 
{uage  of  apnrtsmen.  the  anlmali  bagged  or 
iblained:  In  com.  a  determinate  quantity  of 
icommodltyiuchBiitiacIiBtomarytoun'y 
M  muket  In  a  aack;  aa.  a  bop  of  pepper  or 
10M;  a  btvi  ot  com.  — £ag  and  nxnm,  au 
t  uaed   In  dredging  for  river 


river  and  dramed  along 
llled.— £a^  qf  bona,  a 


Band,  and  a 

to  the  botUm'of  tl 


familiar  ,  ...    .. 

peraon.     '  Such  a  llmplna  bag  if  bona  aa  I 
waa'     Die)unt.  —  To  gat  ont  Iht  bag.  Vi 


Bax  (hag),  i.(  pret.  A  pp.  baggtd;  ppr. 
baggvtg.  L  To  put  into  a  bag;  aa.  toMo 
hDpa— I.  To  loatiwlth  bags  — S.  To  dlatend. 

olherwlie  lay  hold  of:   aa,  to  bag  thirty 
brace  ot  grouae.     [Colloq.] 
Bas  (bagX  (i.     L  To  awell  or  hang  Uke  a 


Bag  (bag),  B.I.  To  cut  with  •  ro«p!ng-book 
or  Bcythe :  oied  eapeclallj  of  cutting  poaie. 
BoUiihU.     IProvlnclBll  "^ '™~ 

Bag  (bag),  n.  A  flue  hi  a  porcelain  oven 
aacendlng  on  the  iotenia]  aide  and  eDtering 
the  oren  about  4  feet  above  the  ioIb.  E.H. 
KnwU. 

Battle  (ba^HO.  1,    If^l   Theangu^^ans 

the  BUgar-mlU.  Ila  only  nae  la  at  fuel  in 
heating  the  boilera  and  pani  In  the  Bugu- 
manufaclory.     Callsd  alio  Cant-traA. 


ba^,  a  bundle,  ao  that  bagattUt  mei 
any  little  Uilna  one  poiaeaiei.     See  Bi 

1.  A  trine:  a  tiling  of  no  Importance. 


atrack  with  a  cue  or  mac 

BagateUg- board  (bag'i 

board  on  which  lo  n^i^v  ■ 
Bas-mter  (bag'lll- 


:h  ball!  I 


lar  eaccharine  aol 


itraltien  through  wblch  the  aolutii 

the  juice  drlp>  down  Intoa  receive! 
Banan  O"^*!).  *  \^'-  bagagi,  I 
OTt^ntoDU,  a  bundle.  See  Bad  ] 
tenia,  clotliiug,  ulenBlls.  and  othe 


'fTE 


. Momiting  the  baronel'a 

bnmoMon  themof  oftbecfuoh.'ThaoAaraif. 
'  Uarflig  dispatched  my  baQgagt  by  walrr 
to  Altdort.'  Cvxt.—hag  a-nd  haggagt,  all 
one'B  belonglnga  or  property. 

Banace  (bag'a]).  n.  [Fr.  iagait.  It  to^ 
ucia,  sp  frown',  a  catamlla,  a  atranipet 
Origin  doubtful  ]  l.Alow  worthtoNwomui; 


BAOOAOB-CHECK 


203 


BAIL 


1  A  pUyfol,  laaoy  young  woman;  a  flirt 

jPamUiar.] 

BtgngV-Cheok  (bog'&j-chek),  n.  A  tag 
orbbel  to  be  attached  to  an  article  ox 
Ingnffe  belonging  to  a  railway  passenger 
to  uidicate  its  destination,  usually  also  its 

Siint  of  departure,  and  frequently  bearing 
e  name  of  the  railway  company  that 
attaches  the  check.  [United  SUtes.  ] 
Ba<gige-ma8ter(bag'l^-mas-t6r),n^  In 
America,  an  oflloer  or  guard  employed  on 
railways  in  looking  after  the  baggage. 
BamMTOr  t  (bag'&J-ArX  n.  One  who  carries 
bsggage;  speciflcally,  one  who  assists  in 
carrying  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

Tbe  whole  camp  Aed  amain,  the  TictnaUen  and 
f^ect*^'  foreaking  their  caropt.  RaUifk. 

BaoalA,  BaglO  (bag'sa-la,  bag'ldX  n. 
(Ar.  bagala^  a  mule.]  A  two-masted  Arab 
boat  used  for  trading  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  Malabar  coast  and  the  B«d 
8ea.  Large  numbers  of  them  trade  between 
Muscat,  ue  Bed  Sea,  and  India,  making 
one  Toyage  each  way  annually  with  the 
monsoons.  They  are  eenerallv  from  two 
hundred  to  two  huu^^  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  exceedingly  weatherly,  and  are  re- 
marlcable  for  the  elevation  of  the  stem, 
which  is  highly  ornamented. 


Baggala. 

BaniLt  v.i.  To  swell,  as  with  pride  or 
dSdam;  more  probably.  Tyrwhitt  says,  to 
squint  *  False  fortune  .  .  .  that  bagg$th 
fonle,  and  looketh  faire.'    Chaueer. 

Banda  (baglX  n-  [A  diuL  of  bag.\  The 
belly.    [Scotch.] 

A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie! 

Hae,  there's  a  ripp  to  thy  auld  kiggie.    Bums. 

fflgglTig  (bag'ingX  n.  1.  The  act  of  putting 
into  bags.— 2.  The  cloth  or  other  materials 
for  bags. 

BagglnglT.*  odv.  Sulkily;  squintingly.  Ro- 
maufUqfvu  Rote. 

BacgJ  OWiX  A-  Having  the  appearance  of 
a  bag:  bulging  out  loosely  like  a  bag;  puffy; 
as,  a  btign  umbrella. 

BagilllonvB  Boll  (bajl-monts  r61),  n.  The 
rent-roU  of  Scotland,  made  up  in  1876  by 
Btntmund  or  Baiamund  de  Vicci,  vulgarly 
called  BagimonL  who  was  sent  from  Bome 
by  the  pope,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
to  collect  the  tithe  of  all  the  church  livings 
in  Scotland  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  It  remained  the  statutory  valuation, 
aooordlng  to  which  the  benefices  were  taxed, 
tiUtheBeformation.  A  copv  of  it  as  it  existed 
in  the  reign  of  James  V.  is  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh. 

Ba^lO»  n.    See  Baooala 

ffaginiTI  (bag'manV,  n.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  commercial  travellers  from  their 
travelling  on  horseback,  carrying  their 
samples  or  wares  in  saddle-ban :  now  used 
only  as  conveying  somewhat  of  contempt 

Baipiet  (bag'netX  n.  An  interwoven  net  in 
the  form  of  a  bag  for  catching  fish. 

Ffirnllf  (b&n'yoX  n.  (It  bagno,  from  L. 
balneum,  a  bath.]  1.  A  bath;  a  house  for 
bathing,  cupping,  sweating,  and  otherwise 
cleansing  the  body.— 2.  A  brothel;  a  stew. 

BaciMdlaa  (bag-ndli-an),  n.  [From  Rag- 
nolee,  in  lAnguedoc,  where  the  heresy  had 
its  rise.  ]  One  of  a  sect  of  French  herotics 
of  the  eighth  century  who  r^ected  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  part  of  the  New 
Testaments. 

BaCPlpe  (bag'pIpX  n.  A  musical  wind-in- 
stnunent  of  very  great  antiquity,  having 
been  used  among  Vae  Hebrews  and  Greeks, 
andbeingafavouriteinstmmentoverBurope 
generally  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  stiU 
eootliinea  in  use  among  the  country  people 


of  Poland,  Italy,  the  soutii  of  France,  and 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Though  now  often 
regarded  as  the  national  instrument  of 


Old  English  Bagpipe. 

Scotland,  especially  Celtic  Scotland,  it  is 
only  Scottish  bv  adoption,  being  introduced 
into  that  country  from  Bngland.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  it  in  Scotland  is  in  the  royal 
treasuror's  accounts  in  the  nign  of  James 
IV. ,  wherein  an  frequent  entries  of  monies 
paid  '  to  Inglit  pyparts,'  who  came  to  play 
before  the  king,  who  had  brought  the  taste 
with  him  from  Bngland.  Chaucer's  miller 
could  well  play  the  bagpipe,  and  in  Shak- 
spere's  days  a  '  Yorkshire  bagpipe'  and  the 
'  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  pipe  wero  familiar. 
The  bagpipe  consists  of  a  leathern  bag, 
which  receives  the  air  from  the  mouth,  or 
from  bellows;  and  of  pipes,  into  which  the 
air  is  pressed  from  the  bag  by  the  perfor- 
mer's elbow.  One  pipe  (called  tbe  chanter) 
plays  the  melodv,  others  (called  dronee) 
sound  respectively  the  key-note  (an  octave 
lower)  and  the  fifth  of  the  scale,  the  sound 
being  produced  by  means  of  reeda  The 
chanter  has  eight  holes,  which  the  performer 
stops  and  opens  at  pleasure.  Thero  are 
several  species  of  bsgpipes.  as  the  soft  and 
melodious  Irish  bagpipe,  the  moro  martial 
Highland  bagpipe,  tne  old  English  bagpipe 
(now  no  longer  used),  the  Italian  bagpipe,  ac. 

Bacplp6(bag^Ip),v.e.  To  cause  to  resemble 
a  bagpipe.— 7*0  bagpipe  the  mixzen  (naut.\ 
to  lay  it  aback  by  bringing  the  sheet  to  the 
mizzen  shrouda 

Bagpiper  (bag'p!p-«rX  n.  One  who  plays 
on  a  oagpipe.  'Laugh  like  parrots  at  a 
bagpiper?    Shak. 

Bag-xnimp  (bag'pump).  n.  A  kind  of  pump 
in  which  thero  is  an  elastic  bag  distended 
at  intervals  by  rings,  fastened  at  one  end  to 
the  bottom  of  the  piston-chamber,  and  at 
the  other  to  the  valve-disk. 

Bac-raef  (bag'rdfX  n.  The  lowest  reef  of  a 
Ban. 

BairshOt-aand  (bag'shot-sand),  n.  In  aeol 
the  collective  name  for  a  series  of  beds  of 
siliceous  sand,  known  also  as  Baathot-bede, 
occupying  extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot, 
in  Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest.  Hamp- 
shiro.  Thev  may  be  separated  into  throe 
divisions,  the  upper  and  lower  Bagshots. 
consisting  of  light -yellow  claysj  and  the 
central  or  Barton  and  Bracklesham  beds, 
of  dark-groen  sands  and  brown  cUjrs,  the 
whole  roposing  on  London  clay.  Although 
generally  devoid  of  fossils,  in  some  places 
uiey  contain  several  marine  shells. 

Bagn«t,Ba4niatte  (bil-getO,n.  [Fr.  baguetU, 
a  wand,  from  It  biuehetta,  from  L.  baeulut, 
a  rod,  the  dim.  term,  -ette  and  -etta  being 
substituted  for  the  L.  dim.  suffix  -ulue.  ]  In 
areh.  a  little  round  moulding  like  the  astra- 
gal, called  when  plain  a  beiui,  when  enriched 
i%ith  foliage  a  ehaplet. 

Bag-Wig  (WW' wig),  n.  A  large  wig  with  a 
bag  attached  to  it    See  Bag.  8. 

Bah  (bi),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing 
contempt,  disgust,  or  incrodulity. 

Twenty>five  years  ago  the  vile  ejaculation.  AaA  / 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  English  public. 

De  QuiMety. 

Babar,  Barre  (biUhftr',  btt'riiX  n.  An  East 
Indian  measuro  of  weight,  varving  consider- 
ably in  differentlocalities,and  in  accordance 
with  the  substances  weighed,  the  range 
being  from  228  to  626  lbs. 

^dde  (bid),  prat  of  bide,  to  stay,  and  bide, 
to  endnn;  to  withstand.  'He  baide  the 
brunt'    Bum*.    [Scotch.] 


Balgnet  (ban),  v.t  [Vt  baigner,  from  LL. 
bmneare,  to  bathe,  from  L.  balneum,  a  bath.  ] 
To  soak  or  drench.    Carew. 

Balkajlta  (baOial-it  or  bFkal-It),  n.  [From 
Baikal,  a  lake  in  Northern  Asia.]  A  mineral 
occurring  in  aoicular  prisms,  sometimes 
long,  ana  either  confusedly  grouped  or  radi- 
ating from  a  centra.  Its  colour  is  greenish 
or  yellowish  white.  It  is  a  variety  of  augite. 

Ball  (balX  v.t  [O.  Fr.  baUler.  to  deliver  over. 
as  into  the  custody  of  another;  to  keep  in 
custodv,  to  bail,  from  L.  bajulare,  to  bear 
a  burden,  from  bajulue,  a  bearor,  hence, 
a  nurse,  and,  applied  to  males,  a  tutor,  a 
governor.  The  progressive  steps  by  which 
L  bajuiare  became  Fr.  baiUer  aro  thus  given 
by  Brachet:  bajuiare,  baj'lare,  bailare, 
baiUer.]    1. 1  To  deliver;  to  rolease. 

Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  ^i/. 

Sfenttr. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  to  set  frae,  deliver,  or  liberate 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  upon  secur- 
ity given  that  the  person  bailed  shall  appear 
anaanswer  in  court.  The  word  is  applied 
to  the  magistrate  or  the  surotv.  The  magis- 
trate ^auf  a  man  when  he  liberates  him 
from  arrest  or  imprisonment,  upon  bond 
given  with  suratiea  The  suroty  baile  a  per- 
son when  he  procuros  his  rolease  from 
arrest  by  giving  bond  for  his  appearance. 

When  they  (the  Judges)  had  baiiHl  the  twelve 
bishops,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  great  indigna- 
tion, caused  them  immediately  to  be  recommitted. 

Clannd»H. 
Tit.  Let  me  be  their  bail. 
Sat.  Thou  Shalt  not  Atf/ them.  SMak. 

Q>)  To  deliver  in  trust,  upon  a  contract,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be 
faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the  bailee 
or  person  intrusted ;  as,  to  baU  cloth  to  a 
tailor  to  be  made  Into  a  garment,  or  to  bail 
goods  to  a  carrier.— To  bail  out,  to  rolease 
a  person  by  acting  as  his  bail.— To  bail  over 
to  keep  the  peaee,  to  requiro  suroty  from  a 
person  for  his  keeping  the  peace. 
Ball  ( bJU  ),  fk  [O.  Fr.  bail,  a  guardian ;  from 
L.  bajulue.    See  the  verb.]   1.  The  person  or 

J>ersons  who  procuro  the  release  of  a  prisoner 
rom  custody  by  becoming  suroty  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  court 

The  tat/  roust  be  real  substantial  bondsmen. 

BiaeAtttne. 

BaU  is  not  used  with  a  plural  termination. 
2.  The  security  given  for  the  rolease  of  a 
prisoner  from  custody;  as,  the  man  is  out 
upon  bail.  In  all  criminal  cases  except 
treason  two  Justices  may  admit  a  person  to 
bail,  and  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanour  ex- 
cept those  enumerated  in  11  and  12  Vict, 
cap.  xlii  sec.  28,  they  an  bound  to  do  so; 
but  in  cases  of  treason  a  person  cannot  be 
admitted  to  bail  except  by  order  of  a  secre- 
tary of  itate^  or  by  the  Queen's  Bench  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  a  Judge 
thereof  in  vacation.  By  the  law  of  Scot- 
land an  accused  person  is  entitled  to  be 
liberated  on  bail,  of  a  fixed  amount  accord - 
ins  to  the  rank  of  the  person  accused,  pro- 
vided the  crime  charged  against  him  is  not 
one  for  which  capital  punishment  may  be 
inflicted,  or  one  for  which  it  might  be  in- 
flicted before  the  passing  of  the  act  2  and  3 
Will.  IV.  cxxUL  In  these  cases  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  or  the  lord  -  advocate  may 
consent  to  bail  being  taken,  but  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  so,  and  thev  may  fix  the 
amount  of  bail  at  their  own  dlscrotion.  In 
civil  cases  thero  aro  several  kinds  of  ball  at 
common  law,  the  chief  bein|r  common  bail 
and  special  bail.  Common  bail,  or  bail  below, 
which  is  now  disused,  was  given  to  the 
sheriff  on  a  bail  bond  entered  into  by  two 
persons,  on  condition  that  the  defendant 
appear  at  the  day  and  in  such  place  as  the 
arresting  process  commands,  ^pecto/  bail, 
baU  above,  or  bail  to  the  action,  is  given  by 
persons  who  undertake  generally,  alter  ap- 
pearance of  a  defendant,  that  if  he  be  con- 
demned in  the  action  he  shall  satisfy  the 
debt,  costs,  and  damages,  or  render  himself 
to  the  properjperson,  or  that  they  will  do 
so  for  him.  Wharton.  In  Scotland  bail  in 
civil  cases  is  called  caution  (which  see).  — 
8.  Liberation  on  bail;  as,  to  grant  bail.— 
4.  A  person  who  frequents  the  neighbour- 
hood of  law-courts  ready  to  be  bail  for  any 
one  on  the  payment  of  a  fee.  Formerly 
such  persons  wore  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a 
sign  of  their  occupation. 

The  attorney  whispered  to  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he 
was  only  a  ia$t.  '  A  tai/f  *  Yes,  my  dear  sir.  half- 
a-doxen  of  'em  here.  Bail  you  to  any  amount  and 
only  charge  half-a-crown.'  Dicktns. 

Where  those  mysterious  personages  who  were  wont 
in  the  old  times  to  perambulate  the  great  saloon  of 
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the  fatUe  footttcps.  Westminster  Hall,  with  straws  in 
their  shoes,  and  whose  occupation  is  not  by  any 
means  gone  now-a-days,  are  always  in  attendance  in 
a  philanthropic  eagerness  to  render  service  to  suffer- 
inur  huinanity— or  ia  other  words,  to  becoMic  tmiJ 
where  daU  is  wanted,  for  a  gratuity  of  half-«<rown 
to  tarelve  and  sixpence.  G.  A.  S^Ua. 

5.  t  Custody;  keeping.  *  Silly  Fannui.  now 
within  their  ftoiT'  SpenMfr.-^To  oAmii  to 
bail,  or  to  (aire  bail  for,  to  release  upon  per- 
sons coming  forward  as  boiL —To/Lnd  6au,  to 
procnre  persons  to  act  as  bail  for  one.—To 
go  bail,  (a)  to  act  as  ball  or  suretv.  (6)  To 
vouch  for  (a  thine) ;  as,  111  ^  bail  for  that 
—To  hold  to  bau,  to  oblige  to  find  bail.— 
To  perfoet  or  justify  bail,  to  prove  by  the 
fmto  of  the  person  that  be  is  worth  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  surety  beyond  his  debts.— 
To  gtand  bail,  to  act  as  bail  or  surety. 
Bail  (balX  tk  [It  is  probable  that  here  we 
hare  two  words  of  different  origins  under 
one  form— the  one  from  O.Fr.  bailie,  the 
outer  barrier  of  a  fortification  (see  Bailbt), 
the  other  from  L.  bacti^t*m,  baculut,  a  rod 
or  etaff.1  1.  An  advanced  post  outside  the 
solid  defences  of  a  town.— 2.  A  certain  limit 
within  a  forest— 8.  A  post;  a  bar;  Q>ecifl- 
cally,  a  term  prraerly  applied  to  the  stumps 
or  wickets  at  cricket,  but  now  to  the  little 
sticks,  about  4  inches  long,  laid  on  the  tops 
of  the  stumps,  one  end  resting  in  the  groove 
of  one  stump  and  the  other  in  that  of  the 
next  As  they  fall  with  the  slightest  blow, 
they  serve  to  indicate  when  the  stumps 
have  been  struck. 

Brown  gravely  set  op  the  middle  stump  again  and 
put  the  tadis  on.  T.  Uugius. 

4.  A  division  between  the  stalls  of  a  stable. 

5.  The  handle  of  a  ketUe.— 0.  One  of  the 
hoops  supporting  the  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Bail  (bilX  v.t  [Fr.  baOJU,  It  ba^Xia,  a  tub 
or  bucket,  perhaps  from  Armor.  baX,  a  tub; 
but  the  word  also  occurs  in  the  Teutonic 
languages;  D.  balie,  a  bucket,  ui&aXien,  to 
bale  out;  Dan.  baXLt,  balHe,  a  tub.]  To  free 
from  water  with  a  bucket  or  pail;  as,  to  bail 
a  boat.    Spelled  also  Bale. 

Bft11ftM<^  (b&l'a-bn.  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
set  free  upon  bona  with  sureties;  capable  of 
being  admitted  to  bail:  used  of  persons.- 
2.  Admitting  of  bail;  as,  a  bailable  offence. 

Ballace  (bal^aj),  n.  Same  as  BaUiage  (which 
see). 

Bailbond  (bftllMnd).  n.  A  bond  or  obliga- 
tion given  by  a  prisoner  and  his  surety,  to 
insure  the  prisoner's  appearance  in  court  at 
the  return  of  the  writ. 

Bailee  (bid-^,  «.  [See  Bail,  in  law.]  In 
law,  the  person  to  whom  goods  are  commit- 
ted in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  pos- 
seraion  and  a  qualified  property  in  them, 
fur  the  purposes  of  the  trust. 

Ballnr.  Bailor  (b&l'^r.  barorX  n.  In  lata. 
one  who  delivers  goods  to  another  In  trust 
for  some  particular  purpose. 

Bailer  (b&r^rX  n.  One  who  bails  or  frees 
from  water;  anything  used  to  bail  out  water, 
especially  a  small  shallow  vessel  with  a 
handle  made  fur  the  purpose. 

Bailcry  (bil'i).  n.  [O.Fr.  baiUe,  a  palisade,  a 
barrier,  from  L.L.  batthan,  a  corruption  of 
L.  tallwm,  a  rampart,  from  L.  valltu,  a  stake. ) 
The  name  given  to  the  courts  of  a  castle 
formed  by  the  spaces  between  the  circuits 
of  walls  or  defences  which  surrounded  the 
keep.  The  Old  Bailey  in  London  got  its 
name  thus. 

BaiUary,  BaiUterle (bft1ia-ri. b&ni-^r-i). n. 
In  Scote  law,  the  extent  of  a  bailie's  juris- 
diction.—L«(tor  of  bailiary,  n  commission 
by  which  an  heritable  proprietor,  entitled 
to  grant  such  a  commission,  appoints  a  baron 
bailie,  with  the  usual  powers,  to  hold  courts, 
appoint  officers  under  him,  Ac. 

Bauie.  Baillle  (b&'UX  n.  [See  BArLirp.]  A 
municipal  ottlceror  magistrate  in  Scotland, 
corresponding  to  an  alderman  in  England. 
He  possesses  a  certain  jurisdiction  by  com- 
mon law  as  well  as  by  statute.  The  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  provost  and  bailies  of 
roynl  burghs  extends  to  breaches  of  the 
peace,  drunkenness,  adulteration  of  articles 
of  diet  thefts  not  of  an  aggravated  charac- 
ter, and  other  offences  of  a  less  serious 
UHture.  Formerly  a  person  appointed  by 
precept  of  sasine  to  give  infeftmeut  hi  land 
—a  legal  formality  now  abolished— was  also 
called  a  bailie. 

BaHiff  (balif).  n  [O  Fr.  hrtillif.  batUi;  Sc. 
bailie:  L.L.  ballinu,  ImiUicitn.  ' Baillif, 
which  is  the  old  form,  is  an  adjective  taken 
substantively,  and  is  formed  from  baiUir 
(same  as  bailUr),  to  hold,  to  govern.' 
Littrtf.    See  Bail,  to  deliver  over]    L  A 


civil  ofBcer  or  functionary,  tabordtnate  to 
wamt  one  efaw.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  baiUfiB,  whose  offices  widely  differ,  but 
all  agree  in  this,  that  the  keeping  or  pro- 
tection of  something  belongs  to  them.  The 
sheriff  is  the  monarch's  bailiff,  and  his 
county  is  a  bailiwick.   The  name  is  also  ap- 

Slied  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  some  towns, 
>  keepers  of  royal  castles,  as  of  Dover,  to 
persons  having  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  in  hundreds  and  in  some  special  juris- 
dictions, as  Westraiaater,  and  to  the  retum- 
ing-ofllcers  in  the  same.  But  the  officials 
commonbr  designated  by  this  name  are  the 
bailife  of  sheriffs,  or  sheriffs'  officers,  who 
execute  processes,  Ac,  and  bailiffs  of  liber- 
ties, appointed  by  the  lords  in  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions  to  perform  similar  func- 
tions.—2.  An  overseer  or  under-steward  on 
an  estate,  appointed  to  manage  forests, 
direct  husbandry  operations,  collect  rents, 
&c. :  also  called  a  Bailiff  qf  Forests,  or  Bailiff 
in  Husbandry.— 3.  An  inferior  officer  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  a  city  or 
district;  a  governor. 

Lausanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  povemed 
br  a  baiii/r*  sent  every  three  years  from  the  senate 
oi  Berne.  Addison. 

—Bailiffs  qf  forests  and  bailiffe  in  kttsban- 
dry.  See  above,  definition  2. —IFaeerbai/^f, 
officers  who  protect  rivers  from  pmichers 
and  from  being  fished  at  illicit  seasons. 

Bailiwick  (bali-wik),  n.  (O.Fr.  baiUi,  a 
bailiff,  and  O.K.  wek,  A.  Sax.  «ne,  a  vilUge, 
dwelling,  Ac.]  The  precincts  in  which  a 
bailiff  has  jurisdiction;  thelimitsof  abaUiff's 
anthoritv,  as  a  hundred,  a  liberty,  a  forest, 
over  which  a  bailiff  is  appointed. 

BailliaM(b6'U-{^j).n.  [Fr]  A  baOiwick. 
[Rare.] 

At  first  four  baiUiajres  were  created.  Bfugham. 

BaUlie.    See  Bailie. 

Baillle»t  n.  Custody;  government;  juris- 
diction. 

Bailment  (bil'ment),  n.  In  laxo,  the  act  of 
bailing;  the  delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon 
a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the 
tnist  shall  be  faithfully  executed. ' 

Bailor,  n.    See  Bailxr. 

Bailpieoe(bil'p^).fi.  In  tow.  a  slip  of  parch- 
ment or  paper  containing  a  recognizaiice  of 
bail  above  or  to  the  action. 

BaU-acooD  (b&rskdp),  ti.  A  laroe  scoop  or 
trough,  which  can  be  raised  and  depressed 
on  pivots,  and  is  used  for  bailing  out  water. 

Bail7(>)a'li),  n.  A  contraction  for  Bailiff  qt 
for  BaHiuntk. 

Bain,t  Bainet  (bSn),  n.  [Fr.  bain,  from  L. 
bahuum,  a  bath.]  A  bath.    Mir.  for  Mags. 

BaiiLt  Bainet  (ban),  v.(.    To  bathe.   Lodge. 

Bainberg  (b&n'berg),  n.  [0.  bein-bergen, 
shin-gui^]  One  of  the  greaves  or  jambs 
first  used  by  the  militarv  as  an  additional 
protection,  less  vulnerable  than  the  chain- 
mail  with  which  the  body  was  protected. 

Balnie(ban'i),a.  Having  large  bones;  strong; 
bony.  'The  brawnie.  bai0de  ploughman 
chlel.' Bum*.  [Scotch.)  Written  also  J9«ni0. 

Bain-marie  (bafi-ma-rd).  n.  TFr..  from  L. 
bidneum,  a  bath,  and  maris,  of  the  sea.]  A 
large  shallow  vessel  containing  hot  water, 
in  which  sauce-pans  are  placed  to  warm 
food;  a  water-bath. 

Bainst  (b&nz).    Same  as  Banns.    Spenser. 

Bairam,  Beiram  (ba'ram.  brram).  n. 
[Turk,  and  Per.]  The  name  of  two  Moham- 
medan festivals,  of  which  one  is  held,  in 
imitation  of  the  Easter  of  the  Christian 
Church,  at  the  close  of  the  fast  Bamazan, 
and  the  other  seventy  days  after.  The  latter 
is  called  the  lesser  Bairam,  and  is  com- 
memorative of  the  offering  of  Isaac 

Bairmant  (bar^man),  n.  [Bair,  bare,  and 
vsan.]  In  old  law,  a  debtor  sworn  in  court 
not  to  be  in  poisession  of  property  worth 
&c.  5<1 

Bairn  tl)J^X  n.  [A.  Sax.  beam,  O.E.  bam, 
IceL  Goth,  bam-  lit.  one  who  is  bom,  from 
bear,  to  bring  forth.]  A  child.  [Northern 
English  and  scutch.] 

Think,  like  good  Christiaas.  en  your  hatrtu  and 

wives.  Dryden. 

As  she  annunciated  to  her  baims  the  upshot  of  her 
practical  experience  she  pulled  from  her  pocket  the 
uortioiis  of  tape  which  showed  the  Icnjjth  and 
breadth  of  the  various  rooms  at  the  hospital  house. 

—Bttims'  part  eff  geatr.  Same  as  Legitim 
(which  see).  [Shakspere  uses  this  word  in 
the  form  born  (which  seeXl 
Baimtime  ^bam'tlmX  n.  [A.  flax,  beam- 
teAin,  a  family— freor/i,  a  child,  and  Cedm; 
O.K.  bam-te^n,  progeny.  See  TEEM.]  A 
family  of  children.     *  llie  bonny  baimliMne 


Heav'n  haa  lent'  Bums.  (Old  Bn^iih  and 
Scotch.] 

Baliemainat  (bac'minz),  n.  [Fr.  baHatsr^  to 
kiaa,  and  mam,  Uw  hand.]  (Somxdiments; 
respects.    Bpsmer. 

Bali  (bitX  «.t  [A  aeandiaavian  word;  O.  E. 
baHtSBn,  6^teii,  loeL  Wite,  to  make  to  eat,  to 
feed,  iQso  to  bait,  as  a  hook,  to  hunt,  as  with 
hounds  or  hAwks,  beit,  a  pasture,  bsiUs,  a 
bait;  A.  Sax.  b^lan,  bdtian,  to  bait,  bdt,  a 
bit,  bait;  O.  beixe,  hawking,  bsiun,  to  hawk 
—all  from  the  stem  of  Kbite  (which  see).] 

1.  To  put  a  bait  on  or  in;  as,  to  bait  a  ho<ML, 

line,  or  snare. 

Many  sorts  of  fiahe*  feed  open  laaects.  as  is  well 
known  to  aniflen,  who  Sa$t  tbeir  hooks  with  them. 

2.t  To  allure  by  a  bait;  to  catch;  to  capti- 
vate. *To  bait  HMh.'  Shak.  'Do^eirgay 
vestments  his  affections  baitf  Shak.— 
a  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to  a 
beast,  especially  upon  the  road;  sm,  to  bait 
horses. 

The  sun,  that  measures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  nii^t  doth  Aadr  his  steeds  the  ocean  waves  among. 

4.  To  provoke  and  harass  by  dogs;  as,  to  bait 
a  bull  or  a  boar.  *  As  chained  bear  whom 
cruel  dogs  do  dait'  Spenser.  Hence— 6.  To 
harass  in  any  way;  to  annoy. 

The  new  secretary  of  state  had  been  so  immerci- 
fully  baited  by  the  pajrmaster  of  the  forces  .  .  .  that 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  his  situation.     MacatUay. 

Bait  (batX  v.i.  To  take  a  portion  of  food 
and  drink  for  refreshment  on  a  journey. 

In  all  our  Journey  from  Loadon  to  his  house  we 
did  not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  Whjg  inn.     Adduon. 

Bait  (bat),  n.  [See  Bait,  v.t]  L  Any  sub- 
stance used  to  catch  fish  or  other  animals 
by  alluring  them  to  swallow  a  hook  or  to  be 
caught  in  snares  or  in  an  inclosure  or  net 

2.  An  allurement;  enticement;  temptation. 

The  chief  bait  which  attracted  a  aeedy  sycophant 
to  the  court  was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  the  reward 
of  servihty  and  flattery,  a  royal  latter  to  an  heiress. 

MacatUay. 

3.  A  portion  of  food  and  drink,  or  a  refresh- 
ment taken  on  a  joonMgr. 

If  you  grow  dry  before  you  end  your  business,  pray 
take  a  bait  here :  I've  a  fresh  hogshead  forvou. 

B.  ^0Hi9H. 

Bait  (bat),  V.  i.  [Fr.  battre,  to  beat,  battre  de 
I'aile,  to  flap  or  flutter,  from  L.L.  batere,  L. 
batxtere,  to  beat]  To  clap  the  wings;  to 
flutter  as  if  to  fly;  to  hover  as  a  hawk  above 
her  prey.   'Kites  that  baU  and  beat'  Shak. 

Bait  (batX  n.  Whitebait,  a  smaU  fish  of  the 
Thames.    See  White-bait. 

Baith  (bath),  o.,  pron.  or  eonj.  Both. 
[Scotch.) 

Baiting  (bifing).  n.  L  The  act  of  furnish- 
ing a  bait— 2.  Befreshment,  as  on  a  journey. 

Bait-mill  (b&t'mUX  n.  A  mill  used  by 
American  fishermen  for  cutting  mackerel 
or  salted  herrings  into  small  pieces  for  bait 
It  consists  of  a  roller  armed  with  knives 
and  inclosed  in  an  upright  wooden  bos,  and 
is  worked  by  a  crank  on  the  outside. 

Baittle(bAtai),  n.  [Icel  6etf,  pasture.  See 
Bait,  v.t]    Rich  pasture.    [Scotch] 

Baiie  (biz),  n.    [A  modified  spelling  of  a 

Elural  form;  O.E.  bayes,  O.Fr.  bays,  Fr. 
BIS,  coarse  woollen  cloth;  D.  6o»,6oy.Dan. 

baj;  from  L.  badists,  bay-ooloured,  from  the 

orwinal  colour  of  the  fabric,  or  from  Fr. 

bate,  a  berry,  from  being  originally  dyed  with 

Avignon  beiriea.]     A  coarse  woollen  stuff 

with  a  long  nap,  sonetimea  triesed  on  one 

side. 
Bajadere  (bi'yft-d6r),  n.  Same  as  Bajfadeer 

(which  see). 
Bajimont's  Boll  (bajl-monts  rdl),  n.  Same 

as  Bagimont's  Roll. 
Bajoedio  (bii-yokltdX  n.    fit]    A  con>er 

coin  which  was  current  in  the  Pspal  States, 

of  the  value  of  about  }d. 

The  hat  went  round,  and  the  h«ff0€chi  tembled 
into  it.  Thmdmrmy. 

BaJury,BaJra(baj'w-ri.baJ'ra).n.  fHind  ] 
A  species  of  grain  (Uoleus  spieatus)  much 
used  in  the  East  Indies  for  feeding  horses 
and  cattle. 

BalEe  (b&kX  e.t.  nret  and  pp.  baked;  ppr. 
baking.  [A  Sax.  Mean,  IceL  and  Sw.  baka. 
Dan.  oo^e,  D.  bakken,  G.  baekmi,  to  bake;  of 
cognate  origin  with  Or.  phdgein,  to  roast] 

1.  To  dry  and  harden  by  heat,  either  in  an 
oven,  kiln,  or  furnace,  or  by  the  solar  rays; 
as,  to  bake  bricks;  to  bake  the  ground.— 

2.  To  prepare  as  food  in  an  oven;  as.  to  bake 
bread;  to  bake  meat  — S^  To  harden  with 
cold.  'The  earth  .  .  .  U6aiwd  with  frost' 
Shak. 

They  dm**  their  sides  upon  the  cold  hard  stone. 


Fite,  fILr,  fat,  f»ll;       me.  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;       note,  not,  move;       tube.  tub.  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       li.  Sc  abunc;     S,  8c.  Uy. 


■kkaOiiili),  ni.  1.  TodoUsworkalluIdnc. 
t  To  bs  tmk*d-.  to  dl7  ud  lunlin  In  hut; 


rrr^ss 


ttkOonMOA'b'nuKii.  A  hoo»e  or  liiUW 

irbakiD). 


Ins  for  bi 

SaniCbU'n).  n>.  Hunt 
proTincUl  BngUih  uJ  £ 


■r<b<kk'«r).>i.  t.OnewhowDccupiUoDli 
uke  breftd,  blKult.  &c.— t.  A  viull  tin 
1  tn  which  laking  Ji  pcrfarineiL  -  3.  Tha 
ulAT  aunft  of  tiM  lluh'flj  (Sanop/maa 
laria).  ~  Baier'i  dwn.  ^hirUen  ndc- 
I  m  ■  dofoL  It  Lh  ciutoDury  lor  baken, 

Uu  ciln  plKe   btlng  ™11(' 


Uwpki 


wdglila,  biken 
bI  Tine  th«  »tn  bread  to  Hcon  th«mHLT«. 
— Aoirr'i  itiA.  sapeDleaof  pioriiiiiltorKall, 
■0  GAllad  wh«D  H  La  coBOn«d  to  tha  back  of 
Um  hud.  It  otten  vpaui  la  baksn  — 
Balm'i  aali,  aubcarbonata  of  ammoDla.  or 

br  bakan  aa  a  luhatltuta  lor  rsaat  Id  thi 
maDufactiin  of  loma  ol  tha  flnw  klndi  at 

■ttar-lbat  ftiWftr.fnt),  n.  An  in-ahiiwd  or 
dlalortnl  fooL     'Bow-l^a  and  tat*r-/uf 

Blkar-Uwad  (bik-ir-legd),  a.     Dlaflgiired 
br  hJiTlnn  cmolud  Jaga,  or  laga  that  Had 

T  (btk-(rl).ii  1  ThalradaolabakBr. 


Bakny  (bUc-(r-i).i 

%  A  DUU  OHd  tcj 


«K  fbitilto),  n.     (i.  Sat  bmetttrt. 

a  famala  bakor,  bimcmTt  bting  a  mala  haksr^ 
iCnbffeaaralljafaminliMaLLBLl  A  baker, 
properly  a  fainala  baker.  In  Bcotlaod  oozn- 
nonly  nrriltan  huiir;  ■■.  taster  d'oa 
'Brewaateraa  aod  bakuUnt.'    Pirn  Pbnt- 

BkkltlC(bUc'ln(Xn.     1.  The  art  of  bakliw 


(bMi),A  [Par.Miia*HJk.tnHBtaUaAUan, 
toelnl  Apriaint  orgFatnlty;  orar-noBey. 
A  dwDwod  lor  ialokiA  meata  tha  tnTellet 
enrrwhera  in  Lba  laat  Irom  TnAer  and 
Bnpt  to  Hindaatan. 
ImTO)*!).  »■    (Coni.]   A  mlna.-AiLaayWii, 


•pacs.  and  aTJdantlj  an  diuaion  to  Balaara'i 
aaa  apeahlnc  '  iritb  nan'i  ioIim  '  (Nam.  ulL 
■D):  Ttia^—Balaamt^cm.  the  depoaltar}  lo] 
roiactod  arttetaa,  not  ranli  tha  Bre. 
B«U-bada(bA-]a-badi).TLri.  InHgl.aBariei 
o(  badioccarrlnf  at  Bala,  b  UcrloiHUuhln 
in  the    Oatadod  foi '-     '   "-- 


richliln 


iUtoIal 

Imaatooa  In  ta 


D*^  Di  Dww  or  Dviu  lovt  in  Ud^EneaL 
BUMhOM  QNtla-ohingX  ».    |Halu  Mb>. 
iA4k|     a  wbalauc*  oompoaad   oi  anall 
Oihaa  or  atarlmpa  pounded  up  with  ealt 
and  aplcea  and  than  drtad.     It  la  much 

B^MIU  (ba-M'na),  n.  [L  ;  Qr.  pkaloiiia,  a 
whale.  1  A  nma  of  aqtuUe  — — -■■ 
family  BBlHiite,tnglBdtawlbaaiMDlud  or 
right  whale  (&  ■tyKtetKriand  inch  qwclea 
aa  B«rH  with  U  la  harlnf  do  danal  Sat.  a 
amoolh  bcllj.  aad  whaleboae  In  tha  ntonth. 

BalaslcoiH  (ha-lf  ol-eepaX  n.  (I.  idlmw, 
a  whale,  and  eofiut,  a  head.]  A  genua  of 
blrdacDDtalnlng  the  B.  m,  or  wbale-faaadsd 
atork.  a  (I^Btio  grallalorial  bird,  family 
AMaUnaboBttl  fact  In  bdchl.  with  alain 
bvdt.  aomawhat  raaambUnc  the  boat-bm. 
It  hai  beaa  fotmd  la  the  Interior  of  Africa. 
>  Wblte  NUi.     lU 


la  the  upper  part  of  tl 
larse.  Oat.  hooked  bm.  I 


BtbMllila  (ba-jyal-dC),  n.  pi.  Thetoothleai 
whalea.  i  family  of  mArtne  mammala,  com- 
prlalag  tbs  1UB«t  ailitlng  1010181*,  In  which 
the  place  of  teeth  la  nipplled  by  plalea  of 
whilebooe  attached  to  the  palate,  whence 


[A  uAofaf.  chanict«rli«d  b 


aoi),  bnnip-backed  whalea  (MegapteraX 
id  mrqualB  or  piked  whalca  (Balnnoptan> 

noptan  (ba-lt-nnp'tAr-t).  ».  [L. 
na,  a  whale,  and  Or.  pl^ron.  a  win;.] 
rorqnali  or  piked  whalea.  a  ssnni  of 
rnldia  characterlied  by  a  donaiadlT 


called  rbinen,  althoa^  thli 
prlately  applied  to  the  genua 
BalnnoptAra  an  active,  aX 


PhyaaluB.    The 


crnnpanttTely  Talueleaa  whalebone.     Bee 

BaUUlIni  (hal-a-n-ka),  n.  A  mnalcal 
Initmncn  t  of  rerr  ancient  tnaTOnlan  origlo. 

and,  accnrdlog  to  Nlebnhr.  alio  In  Egypt 
and  Arabia  ]t  U  of  the  snltar  UndTbut 
hu  only  two  atringi,  of  which  one  only  la 
uaad  to  produM  the  air,  the  other  glvliig  a 

BidJt  UmMfama  (bila  Um'atan),  n.      See 

BidMia*(tial'ani),TL  [Pr..tniniLMIans.an 
' — ' '  (or  welghlne  compoaed  of  ' — 


a  horliontal  poaition  when  the  acalaa  are 
•Ithet  empty  or  loaded  with  equal  weights:  a 
'  amall  addl  tloa  of  weight  put  Into  el  Uter 


^podllc 
d  be  hifli 


le  atniiblUlyor 

aill^addiUoDtoalUieiBcale.  Tbacentrca 
of  auvauioa  of  (he  acalea  and  tha  oentre  of 
gravlur  ol  the  beam  ahould  be  all  in  one 
Btral£tUa*.  and  the  centre  of  motion  ihould 
be  alltUe  above  the  centre ot  gravity.    The 


ahould  cauae  aa  Utile  friction  aa  poulble-  — 
AUtiji  baiana$,  a  balauce  for  welahlog  uKlala 
which  are  to  ba  combined  In  decimal  plspor- 
lioni,  fotoumpla,  IToftlnaad  -BSotoomar 
la  Boitert'a  alloy  balance  the  polat  of  aua- 
penalon  it  Diovaiile.  and  1>  adjuatcd  to  the 
point  at  which  tha  ansa  of  the  balance  bear 
to  one  another  the  proportloD  of  the  metali 
to  be  weighed.  In  thli  cua  17  to  «3.  The 
beam  of  the  halaoca  li  then  brought  to  the 
poalUoa  of  equillbrinm  by  Dieaoi  of  H  weight 

•0  ad)iul*d  any  qnaouq'  D(  copper  put  Id  the 
ahort-arm  acalewlllbebalancedbythereaul- 
alta  proporUaa  of  Un  in  the  other  acalc.  that 
la,  IT  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  two. 
—Aany  ioiantt,  one  uted  In  dodmDallc 

Such  batancei.   heifdea  being  made  with 


^-Etnt-itvtr  batante,  a  weighing  icale  In 
whicb  the  acale-pan  ii  allacbed  to  the  ahort 

the  weight  In  the  pan  by  tnvenlng  a  gradu- 
ated arc.— SlHlrHbafaiua.  Sanieaa£a(an«- 
aftctmullr  {Which  aeeV— FoIh  balana.  a 
balance  conatructad  for  oaudulent  purpoaea, 
having  the  anna  of  aneqnal  lengthi  but  of 
equal  walgbta.  When  ue  acalea  are  etnptj 
the  beam  reata  in  a  horlKHital  poalllon.  and 
.... ^  appaart  lo  ba  Juati  but  when  a 


beam  to  aettla  In  a  horluntal  poiltion  and 
prvduM  an  apnarant  aiiullibrlum,  Tha  m- 
dJeat  war  of  detaetlnff  auch  a  lialanee  la  to 
niak*  Um  wtf gbt  andiha  article  wstghed  to 
change  placea,  for  than  the  acale  auapanded 
from  the  longer  arm  will  Immediately  prr- 
pon derate —&ydrcJU(ic banned.  SDSUDdcr 
HTDHOauTIC— Komonio/anci.  aiteelyaid 
(which  BBe^  —SBrmg-ltalancm.  Bee  arUKo. 
BlUHCI.-i  Fia.  at  actor  mentally  com- 
paring or  eatlmaalug  two  thinn,aabyai>al' 
anee.  'VpoaafairliiilaiuiDtilicadtantacei 
on  either  aide.'  AUtrbwy.  —  S.t  Welghl 
JJoUand.— 1,  The  weight  or  turn  necMHty  to 
unequal  wel^hta  or  auma  equal: 


polnta  A  and  B,  the  eitremluea  of  the  _.. 
called  the  Dontm  of  nupcniloa,     Midway 

nctly  above  the' 

peodlcDlar  aleni  .     . 

I  beam  le  horliontal,  polnla 
ie  handle  r,  by  whldi  the 
'led-     in  a  properly  oon- 


T.  wig;     Mb.  hAIi:    ih.  ame.— Soe  Kit. 


coUDlervnlH  each  other  thabulwos  or  power 
lA  aulDUUued,  uid  Iha  taletj  ot  the  ■mmller 
Blat«  •scund.    The  leiuUiig  rule  br  wblch 


threiteiu  ellber  materUlljr  tu  »iiKineot  the 

B  phtue  medtodeiiolelherelatiooinrMpect 
the  eipgrtation  ol  domeslic   prDducUoni 


(oRlgn ; 


value  of  t1 


ThabaluniK  of  tnule  iaagalDil  or  in  favour 

well  iiadorilooil.  but  prorerl)'  ipoiting, 
there  cannot  be  any  iucta  thing  aa  a  balance 
ol  trade  (or  or  againit  a  country. 
B&lAnoa  {bal'anfl),  d.l  pret.  &  pp-  balaTteed; 
ppr  bataneing.  1,  ToDrlna:  toanequlpolae; 
aa.  to  balanrx  the  welghU  In  tlie  Kilea  of  a 
balance.  Henc«-£  To  compare  by  eitimat- 
Ing  the  relative  torge.  Importance,  or  ndue 
of  dlflarent  thingi;  (oeatlmale;  to  weigh 
'Baiana  the  good  and  the  evil  of  thknga,' 
Sir  A.  L'Ettranot-^3-  To  equal  In  webtht^ 

polie  to ^  to  be  equal  to;  to  counteract;  aa. 
one  ipeclea  of  attraction  baianeet  another. 


<t  parlna  what  rem* 
to  equiJiia  or  adjual 


aall,  by  rolling  up  m  amaJl  part  of  It  at  one 
comet  -1  lo  trvia.  to  adlnit.  aa  a  Une  of 
road,  rallvay,  or  oUier  work,  lo  that  the 
earth  or  olber  material  removed  from  the 
emlnencea  ahall  Dll  up  the  hollowa— 8.  In 
gumnaitiei,  to  keep  In  equlUbrlum  on  a  lery 
narrow  baiii  or  imaU  point,  aa  on  a  tight- 
rope or  the  top  of  a  pole;  to  polie.  aa  an 

-'"- row  haae,  lo  liilfully  that 

u.  lo  baianee  a  pole  upon 


object  with 


as.  Oie  welghlatolani 
he«IUte:tollucl    '  ' 


1.  To  have  u  equal 
to  be  In  equlpoJae; 
r  euctlr.  —1  Fia.  to 

■■ 'JVBlwUcb 


jy  equal  welghta.    IBare} 


creditor  account*  hiiie  been  poali 
le  (bal'ani-krin).  n. 


t  weight  to  be 
KhMU. 

[bal'^i-(-lek- 


the  attnietlie  povi 
ol  any  charge  at  an 

•arlable    dlitanc 


by  welghta  placed 

Bftlanee'Sili  <bai'- 

Bi.».flah),n.   A  ape- 


blade  touching  the 
cloth  Tbla  la  ef. 
fected  by  making 
the  weight  of  the 


lrt(bal'«.»-n.entl.n.   Theactof 
ir  atate  of  being  balanced  Dar^ 

Illoiicll  (l>al'aju-plou),  n.     Bee 


terminated  by  ■  kind  at  oval  button  placmi 
under  the  orliln  of  the  winga. 
BalanOB-rwfCbal'ans-rSf).  «■    ■*■'"''■  ■>«' 


BllUIO«-lllMt  (bal'aot-lMt).  r. 


ledger  being  placed  under  di 


In  order  lo  open  or  cloaa  a  window  or  dam- 
per, or  lo  touch  an  alarm. 
BalUIOA-TtlTe  tbal'ana-TalT),  b.  A  Talre 
in  wblch  ateam  ia  admitted  to  both  alda  ao 
aa  to  render  It  iDOt«  readily  operated,  by 
relieTlDg  Ita  preaanre  os  the  aaat.    £  a. 

BlOuUM-WllMl  (bafana-whil).  n.  That 
part  of  a  watch  or  chronometer  which  by 
the  regularity  of  Its  motioD  determine!  the 


and  welghta  to  eitlmate  the  mnlual  attrac- 

tion oloppoelteljelectrifledaurfacea  Agi™ 

The  animala  of   ■ 

pillar  la  Biwl  In  aatand  i,  to  which  the  beam 

thlB  runlly  are    , 

uf  a  deUcate  balance  b'b  l>  luspended  at  the 

frequently  call-    ! 

arm.  and  Imtreala  upon  the  lupport  B.llke- 
wlK  Inaulaled  and  thed  upon  t¥e  atand  a. 

BklMllniuOul- 

cnne  a.  the  b»e  of  which  It  oppo«»J  lo  the 

gentuof  theor- 

baee  of  another  inverted  cone  b.  which  may 

be  died  at  any  distance  from  It  hy  alldInK 

and  family  Curcu 

nl'tfa),  n.  1.  A  amall  genua 
d  AfrloL 


atom,  and  term,  ttifl.  eignlfylii 
BalanopboraMW  cii<l-a-nof or-a"Be^).  n 


mlfylng  In 

ofor-a'-ae 
,d  pAerS.  to  I 
al  lieada  or  c 


totheFungl  Thereareabnut thlrtyknown 
■peclea  grouped  into  ten  genera.  They  are 
generally  of  a  bright  yello*  or  red  colour. 


glata.  which  al  c 
reoulaUon  a>  a  >t 
RafBTin»  (bal'a-nu 


1.  [Or.  b<iJanM,aglud 


of    form.       The 


lvt%    and    other 


:h«  genua  Lepaa  (BamaclM)  in 
metrical  (hell  and  In  being  dea- 

jdbleatalk.   They paia through 

a  laryal  itage  of  eilitence.  at  which  period 


itbyn 


lod  poauw  large  aulked 

they  attach  themaelTO  to  their  Dnal  plw» 
ot  repoae.    Often  called  A<nm-ahrU4- 
Balal,BalUl(bal'a>,bal-aa').n.  {fi.baiaii. 
It.  bnloKia.  Sp.  balax,  from  Ar.  totoUaA. 
a  kind  ol  ruby  ni       ■  "         -    -  -  -  - 


id  pyra- 


Pertainlng  U\ 


BalMtre  (ba-Ui'ter}.  n. 

of  goldcloth.  Itlimani 
Bllaattlna  (ba-lnaOln), 

a  wild -pomegranate  Do' 

the  wild  -  pomegranate   uve.  —  ooiaiunw 

JlwBtTt,  the  dried  Qowera  of  the  pomegran- 

BalAIUtlon  {ba-liw'U-on},  n.  |lae  SiLiDi- 
TINE]  A  genui  of  plaati.  nat  order  Uyr- 
tacec.contalnlnft  one  known  ipeclea,  fi.piil- 
eherrtmum,  a  ahnib  Inhabiting  iouCh-weal- 


■mEs 


rill.  AoAuftn. 
lUod  L.rrom 


BalbnUM  <bal-ba'ti-*i). 
L  bafduf.  ttammering.J  nbamaienng.  juao. 

iilaced  by  b  and  t.     Duwliton. 
Balcon.t  Baloonat  (bafkAn.  bal-kO'na).  n. 

BalOOnSt  (bal^S-net).  n.  Alow  ornamental 
nlUnji  u>  a  door  or  »lndow.  projecting  bat 
itightly  beyond  the  threahold  or  allL 

Bftleonlad(bal'kei-nld).o.  UxilngbalconlM. 

Bsjoony  (b>l1ia-nl).  n.     ;ll.   halanie,  from 


BALD 
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BALI8TB8 


projeotinff  from  the  front  of  a  building, 
■upported  by  colomne,  pillars,  or  coasoles, 
mnd  enoompAued  with  a  balustrade,  railing. 


f^rii  1 


Balconr. 

or  parapet  Balconies  are  common  before 
windows.— 2.  The  projecting  gallery  in  the 
interior  of  a  building,  as  of  a  theatre.— 

5.  The  stem  gallery  in  a  large  ship. 

Btld  (b»ld),  a.  [O.  K.  balled,  baUid-%  word 
of  very  doubtful  etymology.  The  old  Eng- 
lish forms  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  the  word  is  a  participle  or  adjective 
from  baU^  rounded  and  smooth  like  a  ball; 
more  i»t>bablv  it  is  from  the  Celtic  root  seen 
in  Armor,  bal,  a  white  mark  on  an  animal's 
face;  ball,  a  name  often  giveiv  in  England 
to  a  horse  that  is  bald-fwced;  Sc.  beld  or 
belled,  from  bel  or  b€ll,  a  spot  on  a  horse's 
face ;  Ir.  and  OaeL  bal,  a  spot  ]  1.  Destitute 
of  hair,  eq>eciaUy  on  the  top  and  bcM^k  of 
the  head. 

Catamt,  .  .  .  becaoM  his  besd  was  tmU,  covered 
that  defect  with  laurels.  AtUuon. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  natural  or  usual  covering 
of  the  head  or  top;  as,  a  bald  oak;  a  bald 
mountain.  '  Thy  6aid»  awful  head,  0  sovran 
Blancl'    OoUridgg. 

No  qnestioQ  asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators,  but 
they  stand  6a/d  before  him.  ShaA. 

&  Destitute  of  beard  or  awn;  as,  bald  wheat 
4.  Destitute  of  appropriate  ornament;  un- 
adorned; inelegant 

(MilcoQ)  could  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes 
even  to  a  taU  style.  M«eaitlay. 

6.  Destitute  of  dignity  or  value;  mean;  base; 

pitifoL 

What  should  the  people  do  with  these  ta/d  tri- 
bunesT  SMmA. 

0.  Having  white  on  the  face ;  as,  the  bald 

coot;  6aMl-fac6d  (which  seeX 
Bald  (biildi  [A.  Sax.  bald,  bold.]  A  common 

prefix  and  suAx  to  numy  proper  names; 

as.  Baldwin,  bold  in  battte;  tthtibald,  bold 

noble,  or  noblv  bold. 
PfiMllilllW  (bsl'da-kinX  n.    Same  as  Balda- 

ehino. 

BalrtafihlTif),  Balrtagnln  (bal-da-k«'nd. 
bal'da-kin).  n.  [  It  baldacehino,  Sp.  balda- 
qu  ino,%  rich  silk  cloth  or  canopy  earned  over 


Baldachino.  Church  of  S.  Ambrose.  MOan. 

the  host,  from  Baldachin,  the  Italian  form  of 
Bagdad,  where  the  cloth  was  manufactured.  ] 
A  canopy  or  covering  of  various  kinds,  as 
(a)  a  canopy  borne  over  the  host  or  sacra- 
mental elements,  (ft)  A  covering  of  silk  or 
stuff  supported  on  four  poles  and  upheld 
over  the  pope  on  ceremonial  occasions.  (e)A 


covering  on  four  columns  of  marble  or  stone, 
or  a  canopy  hanging  from  the  roof  over  the 
high  altar  in  some  churches,  (d)  A  canopy 
over  a  bed  to  which  curtains  are  attached. 
(«)  A  canopy  or  covering  above  the  seats  of 
kings.imperial  per8onage8,bi8hop8and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  'Tlie  grand  velvet 
baldaquino  prepared  to  receive  popes  and 
emperors.'    Thackeray. 

The  bed  is  like  the  baUlafuim  of  St  Peter's. 

ThncJteray. 

Sometimes  spelled  Baldequin,  Baudekin. 
Bald-bonaxd  (b»]d'buz-zard).  iu    A  name 
sometimes  given  in  America  to  the  osprey 
or  tlshhawk  {Pandioti  Haliaettu).    Bee  Os- 

PRKY. 

Bald-eai^e  (buld'g-gl),  n.  Same  as  Bald- 
erne. 

Baldequln  (bal'de-kin),  ik  Same  as  Balda- 
ehitw. 

BaUter  (bftl'dtoX  n.  [IceL  Baldr=A.  Sax. 
baldor,  a  prince  or  hero.  ]  In  SearuL  myth, 
the  son  of  Odin,  the  young  and  beautiful 
god  of  eloquence  and  Just  decision.  Written 
also  Baldur. 

Balderdash  (bftl'd^r-dash),  n.  [Probably 
from  Dan.  balder,  noise,  clatter,  and  daeh, 
Dan.  dauk.  a  slap,  a  dash ;  comp.  however, 
W.  baldorduM,  prattling,  from  baldordd, 
prattle.]  1.  Senseless  prate;  a  Jai^n  of 
words;  ribaldry;  noisy  nonsense. 

I  heard  him  charge  this  publicarion  with  ribaldry, 
scurrility,  billiagsf;ate,  and  batdtrdash. 

H0mt  To«kt. 

2.  t  A  worthless  mixturo  of  frothy  liouors. 
*  To  drink  such  baXderdath  or  bonny-claober. ' 
B.  Jon»(m. 

Balderdasht  (bul'd^r-dash),  vx.  To  mix  or 
adulterate  liquors. 

The  wine-roerchants  of  Nice  brew  and  haUtfdash 
and  even  mix  it  with  pigeon's  dung  and  quicklime. 

SmotUtt. 

Bald-erne  (buld'^mX  n.  The  white-headed 
erne  or  sea-eagle  of  America  (HaUaitue  Uu- 
coeevhalue),  a  species  of  aquatic  eai^e  that 
feeds  not  only  on  fish  but  on  Iambs,  pigs, 
geese,  and  various  sea-fowL  This  is  the 
eagle  which  is  emblazoned  as  the  national 
emiDlem  on  the  standard  of  the  United 
States. 

Bald-faoed  (biMd'fist),  a.  Having  a  white 
face  or  white  on  the  face :  said  of  animals ; 
as,  a  bald-faeed  stag. 

Bald-head  (b^ldlied).  n.  l.  A  head  destitute 
of  hair.— 2.  A  man  bald  on  the  head.  2  Kl. 
ii  28. 

Baldly  CbftldOI).  adv.  Nakedly;  meanly;  in- 
eleganuy:  openly. 

Bala-money,  Bawd-moner  (buid'mun-i. 
bi|d'mun-iX  n.  [A  corruption  of  L.  valde 
bona,  verv  good.)  A  name  for  the  mew,  or 
Jfetim  athantanHeum,  a  British  umbellifer- 
oiM  plant    Called  also  SmgneL 

Baldneil  (bfMd'nea).  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  bald:  (a)  want  of  hair  or  na- 
tural coveiinff  on  the  head  or  top;  loss  of 
hair.  (6)  Deficiency  of  appropriate  orna- 
ment, as  in  writing;  meanness  or  inele- 
gance ;  want  of  ornament;  as.  baldneu  of 
style.  *  Baldnett  of  allusion  and  barbarity 
of  versification/    7.  WarUm. 

Baldpate  (bftld'pitX  n.  i.  A  pate  or  head 
without  hair. —2.  A  person  with  a  bald  head. 
'Come  hither,  goodman  baldpate.'    Shak. 

Baldpate.  Baldpated  (b»i<h)4t.  bdld'pit- 
edX  a.  Destitute  of  hsir;  shorn  of  hair. 
'  You  bald-patedj  lying  rascal'    Shak. 

Bald-pike  (bftld^pucX  *»•  a  ganoid  fish  be- 
longing to  the  family  Amiid«. 

Baldrlck,  Baldrlo  (bf|ld'rik\  n.  [O.  S.  baud- 
rie^baldrie,  Ac.,  Q.Fr.  baudrie,  from  O.  and 
H.H.O.  balderieh,  O.H.O.  balz,  a  belt,  from 
L.  balteut,  a  belt  See  Belt.]  A  belt  or 
ornament  resembling  a  belt ;  n>eciflcally— 

(a)  A  belt  worn  round  the  waist,  as  the  Bo- 
man  einfftUum  or  military  belt    [Kare.] 

A  palmer's  amice  wrapt  him  round. 
With  a  wrought  Spanish  haUlricJt  bound. 

5i>  IV.  Seta. 

(b)  The  jewelled  ornament  worn  round  the 
neck  by  both  ladiea  and  gentlemen  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Morris,  (e)  A  broad 
belt,  wohi  pendent  from  the  right  or  left 
shoulder,  diagonally  across  the  body,  to  the 
wsist  or  below  it  either  simply  as  an  orna- 
ment or  to  suspend  a  sword,  dagger,  or  horn. 
Some  wero  magnificently  decorated  and 
nmished  with  bells,  precious  stones.  &c 
The  baldrick  was  worn  in  feudal  times, 
partly  as  a  military  and  partly  as  a  heraldic 
symbol,  and  its  style  served  to  indicate  the 
rank  of  the  wearor. 

Athwart  his  breast  a  baidriek  brave  he  bare 
That  shioed  Uke  twinkling  stars  with  stones  most 
precious  rare.  Spenstr. 


And  from  his  blaconed  baldric  slung 

A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung.         Tennysau. 

BaldrlCk-Wlse  (bdld'rikwisX  adv.  After 
the  manner  of  a  baldrick;  over  one  shoulder 
and  banging  down  to  the  waist 

Baldur  (bj^rddr),  n.    Same  as  Balder. 

Bale  (bal),  n.  [O.Fr.  bale,  Fr.  balle.  Pr.  and 
Sp.  bala.  It  balla,  tlie  same  word  as  ball 
(which  see),  meaning  originally  a  round 

{>ackaf;e.  ]    1.  A  bundle  or  package  of  goods 
n  a  cloth  cover,  and  corded  for  carriage  or 
transportation.— 2.  t  A  pair  of  dice. 

It  is  a  false  die  of  the  same  bm/t.  but  net  the  same 
cut.  Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Bale  (bal),  T.t.  prot  A  pp.  baled;  ppr.  baXing. 
To  make  up  into  a  bale  or  bundle.  'These 
goods  are  baled  up.'    Ooldemith. 

Bale  (bal),  V.  t  pret  A  pp.  baled;  ppr.  baling. 
To  free  from  water  by  laving;  to  ball  (which 
seeX 

Bale  (b&l),  n.  [A.  Sax.  beal,  bealo,  baUw, 
O.Sax.  balu,  Icel.  bdl,  calamity,  sorrow.] 
Misery;  calamity;  that  which  causes  ruin, 
destruction,  or  sorrow.  'Brought  hither 
from  their  homes  to  work  our  bale. '  Southey. 

Bale(b&lXn.  [See  Balr-PIBE]  A  beacon- 
faggot;  a  bale-fire  or  beacon-fire. 

On  Penchryst  glows  a  bmi«  of  fire. 
And  three  are  Kindling  on  Priesthaughswlre. 

Str  IV.  Scott. 

^^''^rlflU  (bal-«-i'ri-an),  a.  Same  as  Bale- 
aric 

Balearic  (bal-d-ar'ik).  a.  [L  Balearietu, 
from  Balearet,  the  Lann  name  of  the  group,  j 
Pertaining  to  the  isles  of  Majorca.  Minorca, 
Ivi^a,  Ac.,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Baleotlon  Moulding  (ba-lek'shon  mOld'ing), 
n.    Same  as  BolecHon  Moulding. 

Baleen  (ba-16n0.  n.  [Fr.  baleine,  from  L. 
baUma,  a  whale.  ]  The  whalebone  of  com- 
merce. 

Bale-flre  (bal'fir).  n.  [A.  Sax.  bcd-fyr,  a  fu- 
neral dre—bcel,  a  funeral  pile,  and/yr.  fire; 
IceL  bdl,  fiame,  a  funeral  pile.]  A  signal- 
fire;  an  alarm-fire. 


Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  gloomy  AoiSryf  rvr  blaxe  no  more. 


Sc0tt. 


Balefta(b&l'ful),a.  1.  Fun  of  bale,  destruc- 
tion, or  mischief;  mischievous;  destructive: 
pernicious;  calamitous;  deadly.  *  Baleful 
breath.*  Dryden.  'Boi^M  drugs.'  MUton. 
'This  lustful,  treacherous,  wnAbaU/ul  wo- 
man.' Edin.  Bev.—i.  Exhibiting  or  arising 
from  bale  or  calamity :  calamitous.  '  Bo^- 
/ul  burning  night'    8mUc 

Ah  I  luckless  babe,  bom  under  cmel  star. 
And  in  dead  parents'  balteut  ashes  bred. 

Baleftllly(bftl'ful.U).adv.  In  a  bafSX'or 
calamitous  manner;  sorrowfully;  pernici- 
ously. 

Balenilneim  (b&lful-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  baleful;  destructiveness; 
sorrow;  griet 

Their  bliss  he  turned  to  btU^fulnett.         Spenstr. 

Balea»t  n.  A  variety  of  ruby;  balas  (which 
see).    Chaucer. 

Ballki  (ba-ld'kd).  n.  In  Bussia,  the  name 
for  the  back  pieces  of  the  sturgeon,  which 
are  salted  and  smoked  in  that  country  for 
home  use  and  exportation. 

Ballng-paper  (bU'ing-pi-p«rX  n.  An  Ame- 
rican name  for  stout  paper  for  wrapping  or 
packing  parcels. 

Ballng-preM  (bU'ing-pres).  n.  A  power- 
press  employed  for  compressing  soft  goods, 
as  cotton,  woollen,  Ac,  into  bales  for  trans- 
portation. 

Ball8aur(baia-si-^).  n.  [Hind,  baloo-eoor, 
sand-hog.]  The  Mydaue  or  Arctonyx  eol- 
larit,  an  onmivorous  ouadruped  of  the  fa- 
mily Mustalina,  remarxablv  resembling  the 
English  badger,  of  a  yellowish-whita  c^our. 
with  two  black  bands  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  Ita  claws  are  curved,  powerful,  and 
adapted  for  digging,  and  it  is  of  such  fierce- 
ness as  to  drive  off  a  wolf-dog.  It  is  found 
only  in  the  hill  country  of  Hindustan. 

Baliater  (balls-tdrX  n.  {L.L.  balietariue  ar- 
CUM,  a  crossbow,  from  L.  balieta,  baUitta 
(which  seeX  See  also  Arbauot.]  A  cross- 
bow 

Ballftea  (ba-lis't«x).  n.  [From  balUeta,  the 
milltanr  engine,  for  same  reason  as  they 
are  called  trigger-fish.)  An  extensive  genus 
of  plectognathous  fishes,  family  Balistidae, 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  vertical 
compression  of  the  body,  and  by  having 
eight  teeth  arranged  in  a  single  row  in  each 
jaw.  Tliey  are  known  as  trigger-jUh,  be- 
cause the  large  and  sharp  first  ray  of  the 
dorsal  fin  cannot  be  pressed  down  until  the 
second  ray  is  depressed,  when  the  first  shuta 


ch.eAain:     «h,  8c  locA;     g.  yo;      j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  tot*;     ng.  sitiy;     TH,  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w.  tdg;     wh,  iMig;    zh,  anire.-See  Key. 


BALISTID^ 


2()8 


BAIXABT 


down  like  the  hammer  of  a  gun  on  the  trig- 
ger being  puUed. 

BallBtid»  (ba-lis'ti-dd),  ii.pl  [Baliitet 
(which  seeX  ftnd  Gr.  eidoM,  resemblance.] 
The  flle-fl8het,a  family  of  brilliantly  coloured 
tropical  fUhes.  of  the  order  Plectognathi, 
characterized  br  a  conical  compreued  body, 
jaws  armed  with  one  or  two  rows  of  distinct 
teeth,  the  upper  Jaw  beingimmorably  united 
with  the  skull,  and  by  the  skin  being  covered 
with  scaly  plates  surmounted  by  spines  and 
tubercles.  They  feed  on  molluscs  and  polyps, 
especially  upon  the  young  of  the  madre- 
pores, and  frequent  coral-reefs,  the  asperi- 
ties of  which  their  armed  skin  enables  them 
to  resist  The  Manaeanthuf  {AUuteres) 
Monoeeroi,  or  unicorn  fUe-fish,  can  distend 
its  abdomen  at  pleasure.  It  grows  to  the 
lengtii  of  more  than  2  feet  One  species. 
BaMtei  eaprisetu,  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, llieir  flesh  is  unwholesome  or 
poisonous. 

Baliftraria(bal-is-tra'ri-aX  n.  [L,  from  6a- 
li*ta,  a  crossbow.]  In  old  fart  (a)  a  cruci- 
form aperture  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress, 
through  which  crossbowmen  discharged 
their  arrowa  (p)  The  room  wherein  the 
balisters  or  cross-bows  were  deposited,  (c) 
A  turret  in  which  an  archer  was  stationed 
projecting  from  the  parapet  or  from  the 
lace  of  the  building.  These  turrets  are  com- 
mon in  the  border  counties  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  are  commonly  called  barU- 
zaru. 

BaliM  (ba-ldtO.  n.  [Fr.  balise,  Sp.  valiza,  a 
beacon;  L.  piUuit  a staka]  ▲  sea-mark;  a 
pole  raised  on  a  bank. 

Balk  (b»k).  n.  [A.  Sax.  balea,  a  balk  or 
ridge  between  furrows^  a  beam,  a  roof,  a 
coTering;  So.  bauk,  a  ridge  left  in  plough- 
ing, or  serving  as  a  boundary,  a  beam  in  a 
roof;  loeL  btUkr,  a  balk,  a  putition;  bidlki, 
8w.  Dan.  bjtUu,  Q.  balk^n^  a  beam.  From 
the  senses  of  a  dividing  ridge  or  a  beam 
there  is  no  very  violent  transition  to  that  of 
a  check  or  frustration.]  1.  A  ridge  of  land 
left  unploughed  in  the  body  of  a  field,  or 
between  fields;  an  imcultivated  strip  of  land 
serving  as  a  boundary,  often  between  pieces 
of  ground  held  by  different  tenants.  [Com- 
mon in  provlnciiU  Knglish  and  Scotch. ) 

Oikerct  and  ddvercs  digged  up  the  balMs. 

Piers  Pt«tgmaH. 

8.  Anything  left  untouched,  like  a  ridge 
in  ploughing.    [Bare.] 

The  mad  Steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly. 

Not  sparing  wtght.  ne  leaving  any  baikt.     Sptnser. 

8.  A  beam  or  piece  of  timber  of  considerable 
length  and  thickness;  speciflcallv,(a)across- 
betmn  in  the  roof  of  a  house  which  unites  and 
supports  the  rafters;  a  tie-beam.  'Tubbes 
hanging  in  the  baXktM.'  Chaxuar.  [Provin- 
cial English  and  Scotch.)  (6)  MiixL  one  of 
the  beams  connecting  the  successive  sup- 
ports of  a  trestle-bridge  or  bateau-bridge, 
(e)  In  caty.  a  squared  timber  long  or  short; 
a  large  timber  in  a  frame,  floor,  or  the  like; 
a  square  log.— 4.  A  frustration;  a  check;  a 
diSM>pointraent  'A  baXk  to  the  confidence 
of  the  bold  undertaker.'  5<m(/^  [Written 
alsoBatflfc] 

Balk  (b»k),  v.%.  [See  above  ]  1.  To  leave 
untouched  In  ploughing.   Oote«r.    Hence— 

2.  To  leave  untouched  generally;  to  omit; 
to  pass  over;  to  neglect;  to  shun. 

Nor  doth  he  any  creature  da/k. 

But  lay*  on  all  be  meets.  Drayt*n. 

Sick  he  is.   ...  aad  kttika  his  meat       /!/.  Hail. 

Bv  reason  of  the  contagion  in  London,  we  balked 
the  inns.  EwtljtH. 

3.  To  disappoint;  to  frustrate. 

Chafles  was  not  to  be  ^lkt4  in  his  generous  pur- 
pose. Prtic^tt. 

4.  t  To  heap  up  so  as  to  form  a  balk  or  ridge. 
[Rare] 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  three  and  twenty  kni^^ts, 

Batk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 

On  Holroedon's  plains.  Sh»k. 

[Some  editors  read  baied  in  this  passage] 
Balk  (b«kX  v.i  1.  To  turn  aside  or  stop  in 
one's  course;  aa,  the  horse  balked;  he  balked 
in  his  speech.  Spmuer.  [Obsolete  in  this 
country,  but  still  used  in  America.  ]  2.  t  To 
deal  at  cross  purposes;  to  talk  beside  one's 
meaning. 

Iter  list  m  stryfful  terms  wHh  him  to  fvi/k.    S^etutr. 

Balker  (bftk'^r).  n.    One  who  balks. 

i>%i^i»r  (biik'^r),  n.  A  fisherman's  name  for 
one  who  stands  on  rocks  and  eminences 
to  espy  the  shoals  of  herring,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  men  in  IkmUs  which  way  they 

llASS. 

wallrtngly  (biMc^ng-lI),  «<f»  in  *  manner 
to  balk  or  frustrate.     Clarke. 


BaUdsllt  (bok'ish).  a.  Furrowv;  ridged; 
uneven.  'That  craggy  and  balkieh  way.' 
HoHnthed. 

Balky  (bftk'iX  a.  Apt  to  turn  aside  or  to 
stop  abruptly:  as,  a bai4ry  horse.  [American.] 

Bau(b»l),n.  [From  Fr.  6«UZe,  which  is  from 
O.H.O.  baUa,  nalla,  O.  baU,  IceL  biiUr,  baU; 
hence  also  It  baUa,  Sp.  6ato,  abalL  Bale,  a 
package,  is  another  form,  and  balloon,  ballot 
are  derivatives.]  1.  A  round  body;  a  sphe- 
rical substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial; 
or,  a  body  nearly  round;  as,  a  ball  for  play; 
a  baU  of  thread;  %ball  of  snow. ^2.  Any  part 
of  a  thing,  especially  of  the  human  body, 
that  is  rounded  or  protuberant,  as  the  baU 
of  the  eye ;  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  the  ball 
of  a  dumb-bell;  the  ball  of  a  pendulum,  that 
is,  the  weight  at  the  bottom. -3.  The  globe 
or  earth,  from  its  figure.    [Now  rare.] 

Julius  and  Anthony,  those  lords  of  all, 
1.0W  at  her  feet  present  the  conquered  baU. 

GrattvtU*. 

Ye  gods,  what  Justice  rule*  the  tmllt 
Freedom  and  arts  together  falL  A>^. 

A  globe  representing  the  earth  is  a  common 
symbol  of  sovereignty;  hence  Bacon  has  the 
phrase  to  hold  the  baU  of  a  kingdom  in  the 
sense  of  to  bear  sovereignty  over  it  — 4.  A 

ne  played  with  a  ball— 6.  In  farriery,  a 
1  of  medicine,  corresponding  to  the  term 
boltu  in  pharmacy.  It  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  2  or  8  inches  in  length.— 
6.  In  metal,  a  loop  (which  see).  — 7.  MUit 
the  projectile  of  a  firearm ;  a  bullet ;  such 
projectiles  having  formerly  been  always 
spherical.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  also 
used  collectively ;  as,  to  supply  a  r^ment 
with  powder  and  baU.  —8.  In  printing,  a 
cushion  consisting  of  hair  or  wool,  covered 
with  leather  or  skin,  and  fastened  to  a  stock, 
called  a  baU-stock,  formerly  used  to  put  ink 
on  Uie  tjrpes  in  the  forms.— 9.  In  vyrotech- 
nie$,  a  composition  of  combustible  ii^rre- 
dienta,  which  serve  to  bum,  smoke,  or  gpve 
light  —Ball-and-toeket,  an  instrument  made 
of  brass,  with  a  universal  screw,  to  move 
horixontally.  obliquely,  or  vertically,  used 
in  managing  surve}ring  and  astnusomical 
insimmentA.— Ball-and-socket  joint,  a  joint 
formed  by  a  ball  or  rounded  end  of  any- 
thing playing  within  a  socket,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  motion  in  all  directions.  This  kind 
of  joint  is  much  emploved  for  gasaliers,  and 
is  exemplified  in  the  hip-ioint  of  man. 

Ball  (bftl),  n.  [Armor,  bai,  a  white  mark  on 
an  aniinal's  face.  See  Bald.]  A  common 
name  for  a  cart-horse  in  England. 

Ball  (b»lX  n.  [Com.  hal,  Ir.  boU,  a  hole,  a 
mine.  ]    A  tin  mina 

Ball  (bfUX  ^  i^'  f>al.  It  baUo,  Sp.  ba^U, 
a  dance;  It  and  L.L.  baUare,  to  dance,  to 
shake,  from  Or.  ballu^,  ta  dance.  Ballad, 
ballet  are  from  this  stem.]  A  sociid  assem- 
bly of  persons  of  both  sexes  for  the  purpose 
of  dancing,  either  at  the  invitation  and 
expense  of  aa  individual,  or  at  the  cost  of 
those  attending  it,  in  which  case  the  ball 
is  said  to  be  public 

Ball  (bf»l),  V.  L  To  make  into  a  baU;  specifi- 
cally, (ai  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  to 
wind  into  balU.  Cb)  In  metoL  to  heat  in  a 
furnace  so  as  to  form  balls  for  rolling.  — 
Balling  machine,  a  machine  for  balling  cot- 
ton tbinud.— Balling  fumoiie,  a  furnace  for 
balling  pilee  or  faggots  of  iron,  — Balling 
tool,  a  tool  for  this  purpose. 

Ball  (b#l).  v.i  To  form  or  gather  into  a  ball, 
as  snow  on  horses'  hoofs,  or  mud  on  the  feet 
We  can  say  either  that  a  horse  balU,  or  that 
the  snow  baUe.—Balling  iron,  iu  farriery,  a 
hook  for  clearing  hones'  feet  from  balls  of 
snow,  &c. 

Ballad  (ballad),  n.  (Fr.  ballade,  a  ballad. 
Pr.  balUuia,  from  L.L.  (and  It)  bttUare,  to 
dance.  See  Ball,  a  dance,  also  Ballat, 
Ballrt.]  1.  A  short  narrative  poem,  espe- 
cially such  as  is  adapted  for  singing;  a  poem 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  epic  and 
the  lyric.  As  applied  to  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  of 
Scandinavia  and  Spain,  a  sort  of  minor  epic 
reciting  in  verse,  more  or  less  rude,  the  ex- 
ploits of  warriors,  the  adventures  of  lovers, 
and  the  mysteries  of  fairyland,  designed  to 
be  rehearsed  in  musical  recitative  accom- 
panied by  the  harp.  '  Bonndel,  baladee,  and 
virelay.'    Oower. 

A  ballad,  property  speaking,  is  a  simple  narratire 
of  one  or  more  events  ...  set  to  a  tune  sufficiently 
rhythmical  to  act  as  one  of  the  original  purposes  of 
a  b^ll.^d.  namely,  a  dance  tune.  The  ola  ballad 
tunes  stitl  existing  are  nearly  all  of  this  character. 

Stainrr  ^  Bnrreft. 

The  ScottKh  ball.tds  are  in  peneral  superior  to  the 
English,  and  it  is  highly  probable  ih.it  they  derive 


man^  of  their  Hterary  as  well  as  their  dialectic  peeu> 
liarities  from  the  songs  of  the  Scandinavian  bards, 
whose  popular  baltadt  are  generally  of  a  higher  rank 
than  those  of  the  English  or  of  any  other  of  the 
Northern  nations.  The  Scottish  resemble  the  Scan- 
dinavian ballads  both  in  form  and  in  diction,  and 
some  Northern  words  and  forms  occur  in  them,  of 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  examples  in 
other  branches  of  literature.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

2.  In  mune,  a  short  air,  repeated  to  two  or 
more  stanzas,  simple  in  construction,  and 
having  an  accompaniment  of  a  strictly  sub- 
ordinate character. 

Ballad  t  (bafladX  «.i.  To  make  or  sing  bal- 
lads. 

These  eavleii*  Ubellers  4a/te^  against  them.  Donne. 

Ballad  t  (balOadX  v.t  To  celebrate  in  a 
ballad.  'Rhymers  baXkid  us  out  o'  tune.* 
Shak, 

Ballader,  Balladlst  (baiaad-«r, balladistX 
n.    A  writer  or  singer  of  ballada 

Balladize  (bal1a^-iz).  v.t  To  convert  into 
the  form  of  a  ballad;  as,  to  baXladize  a  story. 
[Rare] 

Ballad-maker  (balOad-mftk-toXn.  A  writer 
of  ballads.    Shak. 

Ballad-moneer  (bal'lad-munggArX  n.  A 
dealer  in  ballads ;  an  inferior  poet ;  a  poet- 
aster. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  talietdtrnpngtrs. 

Shak. 

Ballad-Opera  (bal'lad-op'e-raX  «t  An 
opera  in  which  only  ballads  are  sung.  John- 
»on. 

Balladry  (bal'lad-riX  n.  Oompodtione  of 
the  ballad  kind;  the  style  of  ballads.  '  Base 
balladry  is  so  beloved.     Drayton. 

Ballad-linger  (banad-sing-«rX  n.  A  per- 
son whose  employment  is  to  sing  ballads  in 
the  streets. 

Ballabon  (bal'a-bOX  «>•  A  fasi-saUing  two- 
masted  vessel,  rigged  with  high  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  mnch  used  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  foremast  rakes  forward,  the  mainmast 
aft 

n<tn<tni  (ballamX  n.  A  canoe  hollowed  out 
of  timber,  in  which  (^lonese  pearl-flriiers 
wash  out  the  pearls  from  the  oysters. 

Ballaat  (balOantX  n.    A  ballad.    [Scoteh] 

They're  dying  to  rhyme  ower  prayers,  and  ^Uants, 
and  charms.  Sir  H^.  SeHt. 

Ballan-wrasaeCballan-rasXn.  [Lit  spotted- 
wrasse:  Ir.  bal,  ball,  a  spot.  Qael.  ballach, 
spotted.  ]  An  acanthopteryglan  fish,  LiUnrua 
berguUa  or  maeti/o^us,  family  Labridn.  taken 
all  along  the  British  coasts.  Its  flesh  is  not 
much  esteemed.  The  young  are  known  as 
the  streaked  wrasse. 

Ballara«(barU-ragX».«-  [A  form  of  6*tf »/- 
rag  (whlcn  see).]  To  bully;  to  threaten. 
[Vulgar.] 

Yoo  vainly  thought  to  baUmrmf  us.     T.  Wmrttm. 

BaUa8,tBa]laoet(banasXir.t  TobiUlast 
Webster.    See  Ballast,  pp. 

Ballast  (bal'UstX  n.  [D.  baUatt,  Dan. 
ballast,  baglast,  ballast ;  lit  a  back  load  - 
bag,  back,  after,  and  last,  load,  caivo— either 
as  a  load  in  the  after  part  of  t^e  ship,  where 
ballast  was  stowed,  or  as  a  back  or  return 
load  after  a  caigo  had  been  carried  away 
and  discharged.  Or,  according  to  another 
etymology  proposed,  bal=E.  bale,  and  bal- 
last is  therefore  literally  a  load  useless  or 
of  no  value  (in  itselfV  ]  1.  Heavy  matter,  as 
stone,  sand,  or  iron.  Iidd  on  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  or  other  vessel,  to  sink  it  in  the  water 
to  such  a  depth  as  to  enable  it  to  carry  suffi- 
cient sail  without  oversetting.  A  ship  Is 
said  to  be  tn  ballast  when  she  sails  without 
a  cargo,  having  on  board,  besides  ballast, 
only  Cne  stores  and  other  articles  requisite 
for  the  use  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  paseen- 

f^ers  on  board.— 2.  The  sand  placed  in  bags 
n  the  car  of  a  balloon  to  steady  it.  and 
to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  lii^ten  the  bal- 
loon by  throwing  part  of  it  out— 3.  The 
material  used  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  rails  on  a  railway  in  order  to  make  it 
firm  and  solid.— 4.  Fig.  that  which  confers 
steadiness. 

These  men  have  not  taUmsi  enough  of  humility 
and  fear.  Hammond. 

Ballast  (ballast),  v.t.  1.  To  place  ballast 
in  or  on ;  as.  to  ballast  a  ship ;  to  ballast  a 
balloon;  to  ballast  the  bed  of  a  railway.  See 
the  noun.— 2.  Fig.  to  confer  steadiness  on : 
to  keep  steady.  '  'TIS  charity  most  ballast 
the  heart.'  Hammond. —S.  Fig.  to  coun- 
terbalance by  anythhig  solid  whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  inflate  or  render  unsteady. 

Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide. 

And  with  true  honour  ballasted  my  pride    Dryden. 


FAte.  f&r.  fat  f»ll:       m6.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin:      ndte.  not,  move;       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       u,  Sc.  abuse;      j^.  Sc  ley. 


Blllant  (billull.  19-  Ballulsd.  -Who 
■ml  vbola  mniidiiu  ot  nmeki  to  b«  bo^ 
lul.-    Slutk. 

BkllaatuB  (lul'lut-U).  ».  1.  An  old  riglit 
ur  the  idminlt^  In  »ll  the  rojml  riven  ut 
Bduln  ollevTlna>nUIorinpplring>lil|i« 
•rlLh  Ullut-t.  IhK  UU  ordutj  pdd  [ur 
Uklng  b«U«t  from  >  port  or  hirbour. 

aKllm>t-aiicliie0^1ut-eD-]Ln).n.  Aiteun- 
cDSlas  OHd^c  dndglDE  ■  river  or  dn wing 
ortb  and  billut  on  ■  rulIVMr' 

BiUMt-fCtMr  (bitl1ut-gal-«r).  n.  One  who 


I  A  dndflDf  tuBcEilnB  for  rmiting  ballut 
tram  ■  rinr-bed:  I  taUiut-Il^tor. 
kUutllv  (btllut-tng),  n.  1.  Tlu  met  of 
lanitthlai  wiih  ballul.  u  ■  iblpor  nUwuj. 
X  Billut;  ttut  ■UchliuHdfDrbdlut.u 
cnT«]  or  broken  Blones,  dnden.  or  olhar 
nutsrlkl.  mod  [or  the  Eoiaing  nf  roidi  or 

^llirt  HgTitirr  (banut-Dt-«r),  n.  1.  On* 
who  !■  Bmplond  in  coarBjlng  balle«(  for 
■hipa.  H«  aitraet  nndor  BALLAST-avrm 
I  A  l»va  flai-Boorsd  ba^o  for  bearing  ui 

ud  eKTjFlnj  ballwt.  r- ' ' ■' 

illt.  or  othsr  dapodUi 


Ballatl(M1il),r 

lovina  th*  It.  w* 
Bftllktl  (b*l1>t);i 


[A  fono  of  taOad.  tot- 


BtltatOOn  Cballi-tOn').  n    A  heiij  lUKs»ge 
ttnibtr,  aipecUny  from  A^traUiui  to  Hot- 


dl-oaltrldc*  <> 

-- '-i-lng  k  bul 

biTlDE  ■  b4lt  1 
±  (b«I'fcok),  n. 


rldn  (billlr'titl),  n.  Aortrlc 

^  t  bill.  Is  conindliUnctton 

ttm-ak-tartridat. 
BaU-<a>tn(b«l-kut-*r).iv  A  cuter  fori 
nttara.  IutIde  ■  b4lt  Initod  o(  n  roller. 


>w  ipbtrs  or  ball  of  metal  atlacbsd  t 


i^ui^'Irtkk^M 


keiiBlabontfl,in  whkli  HraiaJ  par- 
•Doa  Uka  pan.—!  A  compleM  pantomiiiia 
or  Uuatrteal  rapreaantatlon.  In  wnlch  a  atOT7 
la  (old,  and  action^  cbaractan.  and  ma- 
iloni  rapraMDMd  br  ■oMura.  kcoomp 

brcharactarlitlcorUlutialiTeniuiE, 

Ing,  HKOUT.  daoanUoBt,  Ac— 1.  In  An-,  a 


I  nmalli  found 

jDHtud  Id  a  bollov 
monldlngn  and  li  «n- 
arallT  chancMlliUO  of    a^^ 
the  decorated  aljl*  of  BiHj 

the  foorteenth  cantur?. 
BftU-ffUdSVOn  (b||l'|u)-on),  n,    , 
BudgvoD»  permitting  a  lateral  d< 


X  II.  Kniaht. 
bUlax^BtlU««(bal'U-M.bU^),   ..    ._. 
baiUi«W'  tbu  Jurlidlirtlon  ol  a  baHli.    See 


riVpald  lo 
id  eieo  br 

byttaem. 
BalllMdJt  (bU'jIrdiX  n-  pi-    BUllarda 
BauintOQgt  (bal'll-moDg).  «.    A  dredge. 


niliU  of  a  (I 
r  la  partlallj  eihanil 
1  on  the  end  ot  tbe  d 
air  and  releaied  tba 
falrlr  wltliin  Iba  o 


DfEeo  eonlounded  witb  Iba  catapult  lued 
for  thro'luf  darta.  wblla  tba  ballUa  tbren 
•tone*.    In  principle  It  raambled  Ui*  niedl' 

itranger.   balUitia   bebu  m 
... . .  — -TTbe. 


nacblneiT.  aa  by  le 
•raa  of  fiiilr.     Atte 


rowing  mlullaa.  —  ] 
Int.  libane  ol  the  ti 
-  ■       Ch«l'll»-'*0. 


(.  Uiaaitra- 
.e  la  £alt4j- 


B&lilitia  (bal.Ui'Uk).  a.     (From  I.  balllita. 
See  BlLLiara.]    Pertaining  to  the  balUita 
ar  te  tbe  art  of  ihoaUog  atonH  or  ml    " 
bj  meant  of  an  engine.  —BaUUtic  jh 
Iwm.  an  apparatoa  iniented  by  Benj 

Rnhlni  for  aaoartalnlng  tba  Teloolly  of 

Btllea.  and  oonaeqDeatlr  UK  force 

.  .  „  -npowdBT.    A  piece  of  ordnance  la 

id  agalnat  a  caat-lron  caaa  fllled  wltb  baga 

■and,  wblcbfonnattw  ballot  a  pendolur 

H  Iha  pnidulnm ' 


of  Ared 


Bated ;  the  game  played  « 


■I  with  lb*  cock 


tbeiuiiplyafwatertoGlalama  Tbeba 
00  tbe  water  In  Uw  dilem  by  111  bnoTN 
and  rtaea  and  aink*  m  tba  water  Haei 
dnka.  ebnttliw  oS  tbe  water  In  tbe 

id  leHiof  It  on  in  (he  olber. 

ta.  Bald;depriT*daf  bMr,  CAiu 
(M'Mh.    Onewbomaketnpi 


court  within  ■  forilfled  caatlc 


BftUon  (ba-lob),  "■    irr.l    Id  «**>«.  nue  aa 
BaUoo&'ftial-lOn'),  n.     |O.Pr.  talon,  a  lam 


•amlahed  wlthcaanlchoucdlitalTei 

balloon,  and  la  tied  to  a  circular  hoop  a  Uttla 
below  the  body  of  tbe  balloon,  from  which 
a  dar.  uinally  conalatbig  of  a  large  wlaker 
baaket  and  bearing  the  atmnaut  or  othen, 
la  BiiapBiided.  A  talve  In  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
hallni^n  ear^  be  Opened  oTcloied  at  pleaaore 
<t  1  ttrlng,  and  tbe  baaket  la  tnr- 
h  aand-baga  aa  ballaak    II  Qm 


leoftbeballaat;  if  to  deac 
r(l>c.  Balloon*  bate  beei 
d  for  military  purpoaea  {aet 


K 


the  outaido  world  (aee  SUtring  Bvliaon.  be- 
low), The  greateal  height  jbE  attained  in  a 
balloon  wai  T  milM  by lleaan.  Olalaber  and 
CoiweU  in  1S«S.  -CajiHoa  baUotn,  a  baUoon 
attached  to  lome  particular  place  by  meana 
of  a  rope,  which  may  be  althar  pamuoeatlT 
Died  or  connected  with  an  anchor  which  can 
be  raliwd  at  plcMure.    Such  ballooDi  U9 

for  dropping  miullet.  aa  nltro-glyculne 
bomba,  upon  forta  or  any  other  place  to  be 
aaaalled. — Slerrin;  baUiwLa  baDoaa  capable 
of  being  ateered.  One  tucn  waa  invented  by 
U.  Dupoy  de  SAma  during  the  alasa  of  Pari* 
In  isn.  The  rudder  ta  laid  to  be  able  to 
deflect  tbe  machine  II'  to  etUier  aide  d  Ike 
direct  line  in  wbleb  tbe  wind  la  blowing,  aa 
that  a  balloon  leaving  Paria  with  the  wlad 
atiaigbt  lor  Bruael*  could  be  laBd«l  eltkir 
at  London  or  Cokigne. 

BllleMt(bal1o4nXn.  AatalabargBolSlaMi, 
made  of  a  aingl*  piece  ot  timber,  rair  leog, 
and  maaued  with  cam. 

BillOtUUd  (bal-lond').  a.    Swelled  oirt  like 

BkIlaoil'4lII(bal-lan'flah1t H.  Acnrloaatn- 
plcal.  malaewteryglui  or  wttaplned  flab, 
of  tbe  order  Flectognathi,  tiie  TVtraeifen 
JinMtiu  or  Mrlped  apine-belly.  Like  tbe 
dlodona.it  baa  the  power  of  diaiendlng  HaaV 
by  •wallowing  air  and  making  it  paaa  lBt» 
-  '"- beneath  the  akin,  andoIcauBlnttU 

■  — aire*     Bof-  ■ 

le,glrtii8  tl 


above  and  two  below. 
B«1100lllBS(bklK>D'iDg),n.  Theanorpmc- 


a'UXf,  n.    One  who  auk 

BaUiMm'4Mt(bal>IOn'netVn.  AUndofwovi 

laee  In  wUcb  tba  weft  Oreada  are  Iwlat. 
in  a  pecnllar  manner  round  the  iraipa.    , 

BalloooiT  Oal-Ibn'riX  n.    The  ail  or  pra 


A  large  ball  ol  leather  in-  |    Bee  BaLL.J    I.  A  bait  uaed  in 


V,  vlgi    wb,  laUg;    ah,  al 


BAI£AMDIB 


IJckat  or  pmper.  or  the  like,  bj  which  ods 
Totat.  and  conUlnlng  no  Indtcstlon  ot  who 
the  ToUr  I*.  —3.  Ths  aritem  ol  ToUng  Id 
■uch  I  tru  ami  th«  Toten  cuinot  be  Iden- 
tlflsd  1  tlie  act  ot  Totlni  bf  balls  or  ttcketa 
'The  loHi(n(;letH!y  ot  the  taUoL'  Dicteni, 
Vote  bT  billoC  te  the  mode  •doptod  In  Uil> 
eonntrr  In  the  clecUon  ot  memben  of  Pu^ 
Uunent,  memben  of  Khoal-boardi.  and  of 
moDklpel  coiporatloni,  the  ballot  havlnt: 
beenlotrodiicedhyaiiaclpaited  iDlSTl.  In 
■Bcb  ititutoiT  •leotlon*  themodeotTotlngli 
bjTotlii8[)apflra,aiulTu>t bjballB.  iDclobfl. 
acledtUc  locletln  JmuniDce  offl«i,commer- 


alected  br  ballot,  and  for  thli  purpoie 
oared  balli  areuiualljemplojea;  bfQC« 
expreuloD  lo  Afact-boU,  abnuring  to  n 
a  candidate— t.  Tbe  whole  aomunt  ot  ri 

BUlOt  (ballot),  t.i.  [Pr^Ootter.  See 
noun.]  To  lote  or  dwlde  by  ballot: 
quently  with  for;  ai,  he  wai  proposed  i 
member  ot  the  club,  and  teOoled  for 


Ballota  (bal-IO'ta).  n.  [Or.  MUa,  a  plant 
believed  to  be  black  borehonnd.)  A  genua 
of  hair;  or  vooUrplanla.  oat  order Lablnta. 
One  qwcle^  B.  n^ra  (the  black  or  itlnklng 
hanbonndlt  ha*  bean  used  In  pectoral  com- 
plalnlB  and  in  cattle  diuant. 

bllOtUlt(bBl1at-ant},n.  A  voter  by  ballot 
Jot.  Hurrfiufon,    lltare.1 

BallOtaUonl  (ballot^'ahonk  n.  A  latlnc 
by  ballot    [Kara] 


B^W  (balie),  n.    rprobablyataamearlcln 

ai  B.  Ml,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.)  A  pole;  a 
cndgaL    [Old  and  northern  BnglUh.J 

Ball-proor  (bol'prOtX  a.  Capable  of  realit- 
Ing  balJi  from  flreann*;  Impeualrabla  by 
bajla  from  Areanni. 

Ball-tenw  (bul'akMSX  n,  A  acrew  Intended 
to  ba  faatened  to  the  end  ot  the  ramrod  of  a 
la  eitnictins  bulleta 


&^t 


ek  (bdl'itok).  n.     In  prinliag, 

atock  Htnuwhat  hoUow  at  one  and,  to  wb! 
the  ball  la  attached,  and  which  aerrei  ii 


for  rolling  puddlert'  balla  or  loopi  hito 
ban 

BkU-tTOUr  (bal'trol-ia  n.  A  "mall  Iron 
track  ued  Id  conraTing  the  balla  of  pnddled 
Iron  troni  the  pDddUngfumaca  to  the  tllt- 
bnmiDeror  aqueeaer.    E.  H.  Kn^fitL 

BaJl-TftlT*  (bal'Talv).  n.  A  ralTs  coDllat- 
Lng  of  a  ball  placed  in  a  drcalar  cup  which 
hu  a  hole  In  Ita  bottom.  ^  meana  of  a 
curtain  ot  wire  placad  o>at  It  tha  ball  1* 
rattnlnad  from  moiIng  bayoDd  a  certalo 


contalnlns  ihtnlng  partlclea.  probably  ot 
iron  pyrltea 
Balm  (b*m),  n.    [O.Fr.  ba-uime.  Fr.  Mnmr. 


washed  off  wbenwith  tl 
nta.  nr,  fat  Iill: 


Stale.  ~  i.  Anything  which  heala.  aootbea, 
or mltlsatea [nin.  'Slew.  .  .  Ibabolmof 
huTtmmda.'  Shot. — IxhaTuuDeof aereral 
planta,  particularly  ot  tlw  genua  Uellua. 
oat  order  LabiatK,  Tbe  baun-mint  or  gar- 
den balm  fa  Jr.  ^lejnalli.  (See  MlLUSl.) 
The  ipeclai  ara  aromatic  and  naed  aa  comi- 
boranta.  —Balm  ofOOiad,  the  endatlaa  of  a 
tree,  AtlBmodemtmn  giitaAmt,  nat  order 
Amyridacee,  a  natlre  at  Arabia  F^li.  and 
alio.  It  ia  aald,  from  the  cloaely  allied  Bpedea 
Atltainwlcndron  OpuAoInniinn.  Tbelearee 
of  the  former  tree  yield  when  bralaed  a 
ttronc  aromatic  icent;   and  the  balm  ol 

of  Syria,  la  obtained  from  It  by  making  an 

gieenlnh  colour,  a  warm  Utterlah  aromatic 
taata.  and  an  acidulom  tngrant  imell  It 
ia  Talaed  aa  an  odoriferoua  unguent  and 
counetlc  by  the  Turks,  who  poaaeaa  tha 
country  ol  Iti  jmiwth.  It  la  tm)aeDt1y 
adulterated  for  market—BoIni  qf  OOead 
fi,  which  produoe*  a  larpenlina  called 

riieatotheheightolsofeet.  and  lunuwe  la 
from  Vir;:tlnia  to  Canada.— Autard  frairnla 
a  plant  ot  the  genos  Mellttls. 
Bum  (bam),  v.t     1.  To  anoint  aa  with  balm 
or  wlUi  anything  tragranC  or  medicinal 


i.  To  (ootbe;  to  mitigate;  to  aaauage;  to 


'««i""'  (bUm'tr),  n.  One  wbo  or  that  which 
balma  or  aaolnta 

BklmUy(blm'i-ta>.t.    [E.  tolm,  and  L./<(' 

(xn.  to  make.]    To  render  haloy. 

BUmUr  (b«m1-U),  a<f>.    In  a  balmy  man- 

Bijbn-mlllt  (bUn'mlnt),  n,     gee   under 

Btlmonl  (bal-mo'ral).  n.  or  a.  [After  the 
royal  reildance  on  Dcealda.  Aberdeenahlre.  1 
A  term  applied  (o  Tarionaartlclca,  eipeclally 
of  dreat;  aii  Aolnuiral  boota;  fralmoral  bon- 
net; bolmoral  petticoat:  ollen  uied  aa  a 
-' —  "  *' — '- '-[moTrt/j 


„_ ,  _  to  wear  haimoraU 

BkimrOikm'lVa-  1.  Baring  tl 
balm:  arDmatie;  Iragnuit,  '1 
Sttak.  'Her  Mmv  boiom.' 
1.  ProdadDg balm.  'The tain 
&  Soft;  aootblng;  aaiuagine 


\.  Popt. 


-a-rl),  n.  [L.  bolnean 
bath  1  A  bathing  n 
ntl  bathing-placea.'  Si 


I  (bal'ni-um),  n 
.~~^  .  raaKl  tilted  wit 
which  another  TfiHel  la  I 
a  bath.    Sea  Bath.  4. 


rported  fTom  the 
Boutn  01  Kurope  into  England  (or  tannen 
uia.    See  Viuinia. 

Balotida  fbal'o-tad),  n.  SameuKiUDii 
BklM  (bal'it),  n.    [Sp.  hoXm.  Fr.  IwIk,  : 
nam.  the  natlie  naneot  a  kind  □[  Ifih' 
poroni  wood  uaed  in  Peru  tor  conatrucunj 

coaats  and  rlren  ot  Fern  and  other  paita  o 
South  America  tor  Bihlnii.  lor  tandlnf;  goodi 


■am<b||l'tam).TL  [artalianun 
num.  a  fragrant  (mm.  uld  to  I 
b.  {W({,  prince,  and  lAstnan,  olL 
r,  aromatic,  reaUioui  tubatance, 

nta     A  great  tarlety  of  lubalani 

d  to  mcb  lEgetable  iulcei 


leouily  b . 

ol  mini  ml:ied  with  gumi  or 
realna  being  produced  from 


I  olla  by  oiidatlon. 


It  haolubleinalcohola 


tweanaiDlatlteoUaDdaradD. 


Id  ether,  ai 

>t  the  ton 

the  beliad* 


Uqaic 

. a  o - 

copaiba,  Peru,  and  Toll 
loln,  dtagon'i  blood,  and  etgnii.~f«olnin 
o^  Mecca,  balm  of  Ullead.     See  BALli.— 
AUaani  </  Pera,  the  produce  ol  Hgntper- 

ployed  in  perfuinery.  In  Uie  manatactura  ot 
paatllea,  and  ol  chocolate. —SoJinnia^T'oIu. 
the  produce  of  JfyTDJTxrfnum  rdu^druni, 
nat  order  Legumlnoue,  the  tola-tree  ol 
South  America.  It  ia  of  a  reddlib  yellow 
colour,  traniparent,  thick,  and  lenacloua, 
but  growing  bard  and  brittle  by  age.  It  la 
very  fragrant  and,  like  the  balaam  ol  Peru, 
la  a  aUmolant.  and  ued  ai  a  pectoral.— 
Balmm  or  Caniula  balaam  ot  the  mlcroacop- 
iit.  tha  liquid  rcaln  ol  A}na  tMlaim^eTa, 
employed  for  pretenrlng  dry  traniparabt 
objecta  when  monntcd  for  the  microacope. 
£  The  Impatient  Mtomina.  a  baautAnl 

See  iMriTiBi'i.—Baltafn  amlUMBmariica 
Balutntna),  an  annual  Indian  plant  A 
water  and  a  lubtUa  oil  an  obtained  from  it. 
which  are  uaed  aa  deobatruenla.— Ailum 

ducing  tteea.  aa  Cluala.  Copallara  (which 
produce!  the  balaam  ol  copalbaX  and  Pia- 
tacU,  the  turpentine-tree  or  miatlch-tree. 
and,  ipecifloally,  to  the  Abia  baltaini/ira, 
the  tt*e  whicb  produoaa  (Canada  balum. 
Balsun  (htl'iam),  «.t.  To  apply  balaam  or 
balm  to;  to  render  balaamlc 

i>ecL  wbta  1he>  uc  hUjamr^  •ItLdScf  nton. 


o{bai-H 


moaiibrt-aam'lk-allo.     Sai 

mie.    'TheI><ilBini«j1iumoar 

■    Sir  M.  Halt 

nlcallr  0>*l-iam'lk-al.ti},  ade. 


.erly  aeparatef 


'omuSci'e''ntTB 


mi,  mat  h^r:      Pine,  pin; 


BALSAHTTO 


•ome  otbu  ipvdH  ot  the  genu 

-"A  Ml 


aammlto  (bil-H-mt'wV  K.  A  Uquid  hii- 
ISIS  blUcrUNf.aUgbliberiTODlonr,  uid 
ttie  odoor  of  the  UnqnlD-bMn.  prwluud  bj 
illgtatliq  (ha  fmlt  of  Uw  Iwliuu  of  Pgra 
In  ram.  It  !■  Uken  ItitanuUr.  uid  ued  u 
>n  appUeaUon  ti>tlDUgliiDgiuia,eap«ciiiUr 
IhoH  cmiuwt  by  U»  chtgoe. 


(Or.  talMRon,  hkluin,  u 


iulot.  Tbtr  hiva  compounti  lum  uul 
■null  (Ren  floven  lollooed  bT  imitll  ov*l 
anU.  A  JTyirka  Tleldi  mytrh  or  bobaU, 
oslledlierabetibTlba  Ab/ttlaUiu:  £.  Oiio- 
tulHinuH  Tleldi  UMbtlmotUecchbethao. 
or  balMWO  of  Brnae;  B.  giUadxrm  tlelda 
balm  of  Ollead:  B.  q/Wdantim  jrlelda  tbe 
African  bdalUom;  ft  Jiuhtl  at  Sclude  flalili 
■  realD  called  fooEul.  bellai^  la  be  Uie 
>>delUam  of  the  Wbia 

"  Havliu  the 


n  Ionic  polTliuted 


.    ,   .     H  belt  b]i  which  I 

■wonlarqiilTarwaieuipended.     ~  ' 

a  band  lo  the  flank  of  ~  '—' 
capital 

BatUO  (btl'tik),  a.  [New  L  baUievs.  (rum 
UOx.  ballat.  wblte]  Peitaloing  to  the  lea 
wbkh  lepanlei  Norwar  and  Sweden  rrom 


an  blnl.Uu  /etorw  BoWim 


bright  CDid  cols 
monof  Wllaoa. 
teliuter(ba]-iu-t«r).n.  ( Ft.  toliutn,  Sp. 
taiawtn,  It  ioimtlta,  a  baluiter.  It  and 
Sp.  Matitbra,  the  dower  of  the  wild  ponie- 
■ranala,  all  from  L  talauCium,  Or.  bataai- 
Kgn,  the  Oowarot  the  wild  pomesranate,  the 
balniter  bdng  eo  ealled  tram  a  reHmbliioce 
of  tonn,  or  tram  pomeanuuite  tlowen  beloE 
nad  lo  adorn  balmlndea]  l.  A  amall 
eolonn  or  pilaater.  ot  Tarloni  formi  and 
dlmenilona,  often  adorned  with  monldingi^ 
oaad tor baloMradaa  'Leanini. .  onthoH 
hahattn.-  rtnnvasn.  [In  ttOi  nia  oilea 
Bonnpled  Into  MnlrUr  or  daaniMir.l  — 
t.  Tlw  bMral  part  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic 


Inline  (bal'ia-rte).  n.     A  light  mlu 
iirls  of  wttOD  and  wool  for  ladlaa'  drtue 


nIa,  and  (onnlni 

ihorchei.  The  5 
I  cbarcb  ot  An  c 
iralad  figure  a 


mfracnloni  Tirtne  In 


enrtnq  dlteax*  Bunblnot  of  a  ilmllai 
though  Inferior  deacrlntlon  ara  aet  up  tor 
the  adoration  of  the  faithful  In  mauj  placca 
In  CalhoUc  conntriei. 

BuiltMOClld«L  BuntMKdAta  ( bam-bok'aC- 
Ad,  bara-bok'at-tt),  n.  [From  It  bQvibccaa, 
■Jmpleton,  cripple,  the  nickname  glTfm  to 
pleur  Van  Laar,  a  painter  of  mch  acenat, 
on  acconnt  of  hla  delonnltT- 1  Id  paiMiag, 
a  term  applied  to  groteaque  acenea  from 
common  Ute,  aa  pennj  woddlnci,  mitle 
ganiM,  and  meRr-maUnga  Tmlan  la  the 
great  mailer  ot  tUi  iMe.  and  la  BritUh 
art  Wllkle  li  probabljr  Iti  beat  reprMraCa- 


Bunboo (bambin  n.  (Mala; tamUl.]  The 
belonging  to  the  genu  Bambnia  (which 

BkmtMKi(bani-boOtt>.f.  Topnnlah  or  itilke 
with  a  bamboo;  to  baitlBMo, 

Bun))0»-T»t  (bam-bo'nt).  n.  A  ipedea  of 
rodent  animal  ot  th<  genni  Bhiiomyi,  found 
In  Malacca,  ot  the  ilieoFa''''''" 


I  {bam-bCil).  r.l.    [Tbli  word 

elj  allied  lo  Bt  iumAand.  tont- 

bttad  (or   nmplj   baivd).  itnpefiad,  con- 
lounded,  a  word  that  ramlnda  ui  of  D.  bom, 
□I  M  faajTBl.  and  booHA,  tvrbiiant, 
ulng  being 
Orlheile- 


bairel,  and 

I  MpefT  wlUl  d 
of  the  word  ma;  b 

To  Im'pou  or  practlae  n 


sSsi'ti" 


bam,  and  bow. 


la   ft  arundmi...-      

undergToand  rhliome,  vhic 
nd  Jointed,  tprlug  m 


lo  pieklea    Tbe  pith  1 


DMd  lor  tfie  It .- 

i-plpea;  ft  r^'fa,  'or  V^X  walklng- 

Mleki:  ft.  talesM.  tor  building.  The  Unert 
•pacta  la  perhapa  B.  talViA  a  nallTa  ot 
(Mnoco.  Like  olber  aiaiiiii,  the  bambooa 
eoDtaln  illei  In  ooDilaaralile  onantltr,  tbe 
italki  of  lome  ipeclei,  ai  ft  loteeaWa. 
•triklng  Are  with  >  hatchet. 
BUftbOncua  (bam-bO-ii-iM),  n.  pi 
tribaof  gTaimotgmtacnnamlcal  lm| 

. BeilL _, 

Hilbed  tht  trib*  loclndt*  Duidi 


^tf- 

railT  too  ipeoLu,  dl 

_     ■».  ot  which  the  geni 

lajbe  re^rded  ai  the  type.  (Si 
BuiBUU.)    Beildei  the  ipedei  there  d< 


lanoea;  JVdnMnna  tomttiMidM,  which  t 
ducoa  a  Benhr  edible  Imlt  ot  the  ilie  i 
• '  ",  large  pear;  and  ic~ 


lereral  othen 


(bi'ml- 

inadrlediUI 
BMl(bani«.    U 
dlcl,pRKlamatli 
nui.jilfwivimtr< 


[A.  Rax.  6aii,  octann.  Inter- 
.Jon,  edict;  FT.  Ian,  LLtan- 
(rom  O.Ho.  tan,ii 


word  btloDgtng  Driglnallr  to 
the  Teutonic  Iingiiagei:  D.hin.«cofntnani- 
citlon;  Icel.  and  Sw.  Imim,  proclamation; 
Dan.  band,  a  ban,  tondi,  to  cune.  Orlmiu 
connecti  (fall  word  *ltn  Oolh.  tandM,  a 
■Ign.  whence  bandtfan,  to  beckon,  to  make 
a  ilgn.    From  the  lenw  ot  ilgn.  Indlcilli'ii, 


KripUon.  peoaltT,  curat,  ire  from  tan  In : 

of  Ih*  empire, 
pr-'-"- ' 

i: 


rtpalan-i 


FfTlMllff {"■--"'-*)  -  (It..achIId.1  m  I 
the  Jlni  artt,  the  figure  of  oar  SaTlour  repre- 
Hated  ai  an  Infant  In  iwaddllng  clothea, 
often  ioiToaDdm'  "        '  '    ^     '  '    '  ' 


Idling  Gl 


long,  are  placed  on 

-.. The  llowen  grow  in  large 

panlclci  from  the  Jolnia  ot  the  rtilk.  Home 
iteme  grow  to  A  or  0  Inchea  In  diameter,  and 
are  ao  bard  and  dnrabls  at  to  be  need  for 
bolMlnc  and  for  all  aorta  ot  fun  " 
water  inpei.  and  for  polu  lo  lupp 
qulna.  llieemalleTatBlkiareuKd 
Ing^Ucki.  Ilulei,  Ac  The  plant  le  uied  for 
manj  purpoae*  In  the  Eait  Indlea.  Chlni. 
and  oilier  eailam  oonntriea  Cottagei  are 
almoit  wbollii  mad*  of  It;  alio,  brldgea.  i 

At.  it  grow*  for  twentT'PVeor  more  Tean 
before  it  produeea  aeed.  which  li  aomfUmea 
niad  aa  rice,  while  the  r  ' 


,  iced  agalnit  inch  aine' 

ilectad  the  call.  From  thli  Mem  cam*  oMn- 
tandfl.  taniiA,  Ac]  I.  Notice 
a  a  mamage  proclaimed  in  a  church:  gene- 
■llraHd  in  llie  plural  bann><«rhlcb  aeel— 
:  Interdiction;  prohibllion.  -Under  ton 
0  tonch  (Uie  loiUdde;     

With  Hecate'a 


Teutonic)  hlat«T  and  nugea,  (a)  an  edict 
proclamation  in  Hanal ;  in  edict  of  li  ~ 
dicttoo  orpraaorlptlon;  Ihu,  to  pat  ■  pi 
under  the  ten  of  (h«  empire  wu  to  dl 

1  to  interdict  al 

■  of  hnmanltT 


idignltlea, 
and  aUol 


been  put  under  the  ban,  that  la,  depriled  of 
their  li^ta  and  privUteea  (b)  A  pecnnlair 
mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  delltiqnmt  lor 
offending  agaiiut  a  ban  '-*  '  -*"'"•  "-'■' 
lo  tbe  blihop  b*  one  gi 
other  heinoni  crime 


le  gulltT  ot  I 

.  (S)Abodr 


th,  Sc  locA;     g,  go; 


Ban  (ban),  D.t   (S«  the  noun.  J    LTocn 

ChrUtlaiu.-     KncOtt.  —  ^  To  ploUbIt; 
Interdict.    Lord  Lyt' 

Sffl 


_..,.....    And  cursed,  und 

Hid  bUiphemloi  forth  threw. '  Spenitr. 
:D).n   [Sii..(ronitaiiaiui(<ihlcbaee).] 


jniim  m 

or  tHtOMJia  leaf-italka.  and  imported  from  the 


a  Chun),  n.  [Berr.  ban,  Blay.  pon,  a  lord.  ] 
icfectlT,  a  title  giTen  (o  Ote  millUr; 
vuleri  who  giurded  the  eaitem  manrhei  of 
Hnngarr,  hut  in  IMSiimi  ted  to  the  goiemor 
of  Croatia.  Siavonla,  aod  Dalmatia,  who  li 
aLppointed  ttj  the  Emperor  of  Aiutfia,  and 
li  on  the  Hme  looting  u  the  other  (overaora 
of  Anitrian  erown-landa. 
BkUkl  (ban-al),  a.  [Fr..  from  Mn,  procluna- 
tioD.  Uie  term  being  orlRlnall/  applied  Ui 
thing!  <a!  a  mill)  nied  bj  people  of  the 
lower  ctauei  In  conunon.  in  «cord*oce 
with  the  proclamation  of  a  feudal  auperlar.  1 
HackneTed ;  trite;  itaie;  commonplace. 

BaiHilia  (ba-tUfna),  n.  \Sp.,  from  the  na- 
tlre  name.]  A  plant  of  the  geniie  Huw, 
oat.  ordoT  Hnnoaa,  M.  tapimlam,  while 


It  iian 

jeona  plant    with   an   uudergronnd 

Mem.    The  appar«nl  •tern,  which  li  lome- 

clotely  compacted  aheatlii  of  the  learei. 
The  team  an  a  teat  long  anil  i  toot  broad, 
with  a  itrong  midrib,  from  which  the  Teini 
are  giTan  on  at  right  analn  i  the;  an  nsed 
for  thatch,  baiket-maUng,  &c,  bealdes 
yIeldiDg  a  Hai  from  which  aome  of  the 
tjuat  mulina  of  India  an  pnpared-  The 
t[dket  of  the  flowengrow  uearlr  t  feet  long. 
In  bnnobei.  corend  with  pnrple-coloDred 
bncti.  The  fruit  tt  (  or  l>  Inchea  long,  and 
I  Inch  or  men  In  diameter:  It  growi  in 
large  boDcha,  welghiiu  often  from  40  to 
80  Ibt,  The  pulp  li  lott  and  oI  ■  luacioui 
"  m  ripe  It  li  eaten  raw  or  (  '   " 


tant  article  of  food.     Weight 

1>  inferior  in  nntrlment  to  the  potato,  but 
it  ia  moie  prodnotiTe  than  anj  other  plant 
grown  lor  food,  and  a  much  greater  number 
ofpenonicao  beinbalited  in  a  given  ipace 
of  ground  with  the  banana  than  In  an  equal 
•pue  ol  Borope  wltb  wbeaL 
BanUlA^Urd  (ba-nH'na-beid).  n.     leUrui 


wpttryt,  a  prettr  inaeal 
inenla  the  frnlt-liM*  u 


bnco  (bang^A),  n.   [It.,  a  bank,  a  bench,  a 
counter;  LL.  ianciu.    See  BjlKK.J     1.  In 


9d,  aa  it  ofUn  did,  of 
clipped,  won.  and  foreign  colni. —S  In  tain. 
a  aeat  or  bench  of  Jnatlce. —SMingt  in  banco, 
the  meeting  of  four  ol  the  Jadges  of  a  com- 


BmUI  (band),  n.     (A.  9«i,  i™d.   1 


with  corde  of  a 


Joining  fnctond  and  dlalocMed  bonei. 
the  like.— t  A  band  or  ligatnn  to  gen' 
that  which  la  bonnd  over  tomethlng  eh 


put  of  a  boildlBg.  to  He 
Buidasa  (band'!]).  i.I.  pi 


T^'w^^'lTl^r^n, 

'^^^ilSirlfSM 

Often  utad  with  auch  tpeciflc  neniei  ai:  (a)  a 

gletefutofgoldabou 
KA(etler:achaln. 

t  her  hair.'  Tnmytim. 
'KelOMemalnmm; 

And  n-uun-NeJuh 
(e)  In  baAbinding.  o 
bickof.bookZ  w 
tubed  In  lewing.-a 

vUcleof  dreaa^  aa. 

eolthe'cordeat^e 
hIcb  the  thread  ia  at- 

That  which  binde  or 
border  or  atrip  on  an 

neck.»anit;  a  wrlat- 

hind  'AiniJ  andguuetandaeam.' Bead. 
Iff)  StatL  a  atrip  of  canvaa  Kwed  acnw  a 
Ball  to  atrengthen  it— a  That  which  Hiaam. 
blet  a  band,  tie,  nr  ligature,  in  poaltion  or 
form ;  ■peclBcailr,  (a)  in  oreA.  (I)  lUiy  flat 

deep;  called  alas  Pateia,  'Pact.  or  PKMlt; 


nJt  of  mouldinua,  which  ancirclea  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ahaf  t  in  the  earlj  EngUah  atjrie 
(2)  The  tablet  or  itring-conru  round  a  tower 
or  other  part  of  a  building.  (1)  In  hot.  e 
apace  between  the  ilha  or  llnea  o(  luobeiu. 
lerouafmila,  (i:)Tbe  Ubcn  ornament  about 
the  neck  of  a  clergyman,  and  with  the  endj 
hanging  down  In  trout,  a  relleottlie  amice: 
unonlT  In  the  plunL  '  Little 
Ich  they  liked  not  becauae 
wonauch.'  Jer.  Taylor,  (d)  A 
or  ahato  lor  trantmlltlnc  power 

jlaaand  frIoUon  than  attend  the 

oas  of  toothed  gearing :  auch  buidi  gene^ 
ally  pam  over  two  pulley*  or  dmma,  com- 


_     .  (buid'tJ-fatV  n.     A  maker  ol 
bandagea,  eapeclally  lor  hernia. 
BanOnla (ban-dKla), n.  [Native nama]  The 

liJii^Han)11a,niBdelntocordage,  eapeclally 


tber  almnlc  flgurea  produced  by  dlacharg- 
1   ImiUUou   of   bandana    handki 


Bandad  (baod'ed),  a.  An  epithet  applied  lo 
any  object  which  ia  atrlatad  or  croe»d  by 
coloured  band*.  —Banded  oolunin,  one  bar- 
ing clncturea  at  Intervals. 


..     (bAn'de-lOr),  n.     A  kind  of  toy 

very  mnch  naad  at  (he  baginniog  of  the 
preaent  century.  Alao  called  Bandetene 
— '  Baiidtteir.  Bee  Qdiz, 
■'"'  (band'^r^n.  One 


Buidf  (band),  v.t  [From  ban,  with  pan-  I 
altic  d,  or  It  bandirt,  to  baniah,  from  ban 
(which  aeeXl    To  Interdict,  ti>  banlah. 

BMU)  (band),  pnl.  of  Nnd.  [Old  Bngliah  and 

(band'aJX  n.     [Fr.  hnulive.  from 


S.  In  Oaltiic  urdt.  a  torm  of  aplnt  mould- 
ing.   Called  alto  BandrtH,  Banntml. 
Buid-fitil  (baod'flah).  n.     Blbbon-ilili  or 

genua  reepola)  of  acanlhoplerygioua  Hahea. 

ieogth.  They  belong  to  the  family  Capollda 

""odlOOOt  Cban-di-kOt).  n.    [A  eornptl 
the  Tellnga  name  fandHnku,  lit.  plg-n 

1.  The  JlBi  aigr— "  ^-■ 

apaciea  of  nt,  et 
tba  ,  and  the  lei 


.eight  of 


e  length,  including  tlie  till,  of 
lea.  11  laa  native  of  India,  and 
'  ntlnCeylon.  lUfleahiaaald 

irite  article  of  diet  irilti  the 


bandt,  a  hand. 


(im'di-kil,  Ti     One  ol  the  name* 

tha  ^MnuMcAtu  4teuientiiL    See  AbH.- 


Pile.  Br.  fat,  Hill       bAbM,  Ur;       pine,  pin; 


tOba.  (Db,  bqU: 


'Ml'"H'''*r  0>ui-dt-]«r^  n.  E«  BAKiKiLkBR. 

'  * ng  unt  groo —  — ■  '-'--'-- 

iirtli  la  atra 
wDik.  11  buTA  ft  noflra 
Um  pIuiB  cmllDil  I  ptvofrA. 

BUUllIIB-'IlIlK  (buldliiC'rlng),  n.  A  ring 
pUHd  cnirtha  body  at  ■  bal  uhlls on  the 
bloi^  10  u  to  make  ila  «de<  JmnlDH  npoo 
tbg  bnak  of  the  buid  ud  lorm  thelirim  U 
light  uigl«  to  ths  crown.     B.  B.  JCntehr. 

Suidll  Oiui'dlt)  n.  pL  Baadlti,  Buialltl 
(bui'iUt*,  bui-dlfti).  [It  hmdite,  pp  o[ 
Hndtr«,  toproclAim,  to  builAhorprotcrlbfl 
bj  procUnution.  S«  Bin]  Aji  outliir; 
■lu  In  kgcasnl  hom  ■>  robber-.  aUgbin;- 

_grrliai>diM;'    3r  W  SoM. 
nndlnat  (bin-dlf  Ui),a.   (Stng.  ot  frondUU. 
Sm  BiRDn.)    Outlawed;  Uvlea;  daper- 

BuuUttOt  (bui-dll'l«X  n-     A  twodlt     Wth- 

Sudla  (bin'dl),  ».  [Ir,  hawidmJi,  «  cablt 
—bann,  a  meuun,  and  lamA,  the  hand.] 
Ad  Iriib  meaiuiB  ol  Z  teet  In  lenatb. 

BuullM,  BuDdalrt  (bandlet,  band'e-lel),  n. 
(Kr.  tandflttd,  dim.  of  bondcj  l.ln  nnA. 
anjr  Itttle  band  or  Hat  moulding,  ai  that 
which  cruwni  the  Doric  archltnre.— L  A 

indla-nibber  bandUL 
Baad-IIIMter  (band'mu-t^r).  iL  Thaltadsr 

Budog  (ban'dog).  n.  IBarvt  and  dog.  UL 
bound-dM;  D.  batiA-kimd,  a  chained  dog.] 
A  lai^H  dercfl  kind  of  dog,  In  England  gen- 
«rallj  a  nuitlD.  omallT  kept  chalnad. 


ban-dS-lii'),  i 


[3p.   ha-ndo- 


helt,    tnim    Bp.    bait' 

le^Uwrn  belt  or  '^- 
dek.  to  which  w«nat- 
Uchsd  ab^  for  ball! 
and  a  Damhet  of  pipv 

metal  oorered  wltli 
leather,  each  oontaln- 
ln(  a  charge  of  gnn- 


Bandy  (Inn'dlX  n.  |Fr.  banU,  bent,  frcio 
tan£r,  to  bend,  from  O.  hand,  a  band.] 
1.  A  cinb  bent  at  the  end  tor  abdUng  a  baU 
at  plar.  — E  A  (rune  plated  with  ancti  cluba. 
Called  alK  Bandy-bolt. 

Buuly  (ban'dl),  e.t.  prat  A  pp.  bandlrd: 
pprTbandyiat.  (Bsenoun]  1.  To  beat  to 
and  tro,  aa  a  bdl  In  play.  'Tennli  halli 
banditti  and  itrack  apon  na  .  .  bj'  racketa 
from  without'  CudwortA.— f.Toexchaoge 
coalentloiuly:  (o  gtrs  and  racein  recipro- 
cally: generuj  Intended  to  conrej  the  Idea 
thai  nch  party  la  trying  to  get  the  bettor 
ol  the  other,  either  In  poUteneu  or  In  any 
other  way;  a^  to  banA/  compUmenta.  'To 
baiH^  haaty  worda '  Snak. 

S  To  agitate ;  to  toaa  about,  aa  from  mas 


Bandr  (bau'dl).  e.  i.    To  cmi 

St  to  bandy  with  thy  laa  lei 
Btuul7  (ban'dl).  a.     |f*r.  bai 

■  band  or  crook  ouiwarda:  u 

1^1  i  aa.  hla  laga  ar "- 

bandy   log.   ""    ~^~ 


ooked    I 


Budy  (ban'dl).  il    [Tamil  taniti.]    A  rude 
country  vehicle  much  uaed  in  India.    See. 


Bandy-lxai (ban'di-biil). n  ReeRANUT.n. 
BMIdy]lK  (ban'dl.JIg).  n.     A  borleaq 


E.  To  prodncea  lond  nolae;  to  Chump Tli 
lebtly ;  aa,  he  ban^td  away  at  the  ptuo.— 
S.  To  ipring:  (o  boond;  M.  be  batigti  up  a1 

Bans  (baiig},  n.  1.  A  load,  audden,  reunanl 
1.  A  blow  aa  with  a  club;  a  heaTj  blow. 


JIBJIS,  n.  Bee  dhav 
BUICII7  (bang' I),  i 
the  Bait  iDtUea.  a 


r-iettii  (ban'dl 
r  or  cnioked  tega. 


'dl-legd),  a.     Haidng 


^^plp«•   "re   «u- 


iBSfl^W  (ban'dO-Mn).  r.L     To  lender 

■loiay  by  the  Die  nt  haniloUne. 
BinflirllTIt  (ban'dA-IAn).  vi.    To  apply  ban. 

dalliH  to  the  hair.     Diekini. 

dan   S«eAsaaiWM.']  Dlipoaal;  jnriadlctloo; 

Buulim  (ban'dAr).  n  nrr ;  IL  pandora, 
from  L  pandvra,  and  thli  from  Gr.  pan- 
doun,  a  mnilcal  Inatrument  of  three  •tnnBB. 
aacribed  to  Pan.]    A  muilcal  atringed  Tn- 

Buid-irailir  (baDd'pnl-l).  ».  A  flat-taced 
wheelllxedaaaihaftaoddriTen  by  a  band; 
a  band-wheeL 

Buidral  (baod'ral).  n.    Bane  aa  Bandenlt. 

WW  (band'at),  n.  '  A  aaw  conalating  ol 

!l  belt  with  a  aemled  edge  revolving 

______  ,      di'inan>.  n.    A  nnulcUn 

wijo  playi  in  a  bacd- 

BuidtttlBS  (band'atrlng),  n.  A  atrlng  or 
(aaael  at  one  time  womaa  a  pendant  toa 
band  or  neckcloth.    Jar.  Taylor. 

Baad-wbaal<baul'whei>n.  aamcaaSsnd- 


In  driflng  a  bandy. 

Bans  (bin),  n.  (A.  3ai.  bana.  dettnietloo, 
ilealh.bane;lcel.»ani.bane,death;Dan.aad 
Hw.  ban*,  death:  O.H.O.  bana,  deitnictlon; 
Ooth.  ftarrio.  a  blow ;  allied  to  Or.  ollonef, 

tlun.  '''nie  cup'ot  dsceplloo  eplcsd  and 
tempemd  to  their  kuu. '  Ifilliin.— 1.  Poiaon 
'•  -i_deadlyoual[ly;  hr '-'-' 


BuLghy-wallAh  (bang^l-walla).  n.  (OlDd. 
India,  a  native  porter  who  carriee  the  bag- 
tyed  In  palanqulni.     Be  genenlly  car- 


, .  . ^^p--,  ----    ;B*eQ'  from  banf 

acjuander  careleialy;  totrliur. 


ifOl  (bin'tulX  a.     DeitmctlTe;  pernl- 
■;  polio  noua    'Aiin</uf  vratb.     CAap- 
.     'ftHvrWhemlock.'    OartA. 
'  -      -  -   'tul-ll}.  ode.    In  ■  baneful 

, lonsly;  dettrucUvely. 

IMi  <b*n'f-'  —'■  -     "^ '"- 

banetnl;  c 


l(%  regarded  bj 

Buvie-aared  (bangU-ird),  a. 

like  a  apanlel:  aald  01  a  hon«, 

Buiionui  (bang-gini-an},  a.  Relating  to 
Bangor,  a  blahop'i  aee  In  North  Walea.  — 
fiaiuorun  eontrirtrty.  a  eontroveiiy  itlrred 
ap  by  a  aermon  preached  before  ueorge  L 
on  the  Slat  of  March,  171T.  by  Dr.  Boadly, 
blihop  of  Bangor,  from  the  tut  'Ut  king- 
dom lanot  of  thiiworid,' In  which  tbebiahop 
contended  iD  the  moet  pronounced  manner 
fnr  the  aplritual  nature  ol  Chriat'i  kingdom. 
—  "— g'liir),  a  A  violent  lellow 
.     .      ^rything  before  him  IScotch.] 

„ (bang),  n.     See  BHiMO. 

B«Ulg-«p  (bang'ap),  a.    Firat-rate;  iplendld; 


(han'far 


Bass-WOTt  (Mn'wirt),  n.  A  name  common 
to  two  planta :  (a)  A  trvpa  BiUadonna,  called 
tiia  DtaiXa  SighCiluidr ;  (b)  Ranunculai 
Jlammuia.  from  Iti  being  auppoaed  to  be  a 

BaUf  (bans),  e.t  [Frobably  from  the  aonnd. 
Comp  Icel.  bant,  a  knocking:  Q.  bitnael.  a 
club,  the  clapper  ol  a  bell;  D.  ftaTi|iaJ,al>eIL] 


t.  To  beat  or  hi 


generally,  but  i     .    . 

great  tndera  of  Weateni  India, 

teaporta  ol  Bombay. 


rail) 


partlculariy  one  ot  Ch« 

large  trade  by  mn 


'aiiya.  wear  a  pecul 


which  aallor 


faita  inri  In  ahiiaining 

the  wek, and  latterly 
I  in  Cbe  navy  had  no 


to  daya  of  poor  fare.  — t.  A  man'e 
eae  or  morning  gown,  aa  woni  by  the 
ini  In  the  Bait  Indie*, 
in  (ban'jraa).  n.    Same  aa  Banyan, 

lh(ban'lth),t.t     [Pr.  Jonnir,  Mr.  fcM- 


I  door,  and  the  like;  aa.  hi 


OHO.    tannan,    t 


,,  den< 


;falm.    See  Bjtil, ) 


ch,  ekaln;      tb.Sc.loeA: 


ti,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  abv:      TBp  lAen;  th,  th 


BAMIBHBR 
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BANK8IA 


1.  To  condemn  to  exile  or  oraipel  to  leave 

one's  country  by  anthori^  of  the  ruling 

power  or  1ml  tribunals,  cAther  for  life  or 

for  a  limited  time.    'Six  years  we  banish 

him.'    Shak.—l.  To  drive  away ;  to  compel 

to  depart  or  leave ;  to  exile :  in  a  general 

sense.    'BaniA  business;  banish  sorrow.' 

Cowley. 

Those  erils  diou  repeatest  upon  thjrself 
Have  banisfud  me  from  Scotland.         ShmM, 

Banithi  like  emel^  exclude,  debar,  discharge, 
exeuse,  and  other  similar  words,  sometimes 
takes  a  doable  objective. 

I  tat$ith  her  my  bed  and  company.       SMoA. 

^Banishf  Exile, BsDosl  are  all  used  of  forcible 
removal  Banish,  tit  to  put  out  of  a  com> 
munity  by  a  ban  or  civil  mterdict^  is  a  sort 
of  general  term  sisnifying  to  compel  or 
cause  to  leave  any  place  wlMre  one  is  in  the 
habit  of  being,  or  any  society  one  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting ;  exHe,  to  cause 
to  leave  one's  native  place  or  country;  mepei, 
lit  to  drive  out,  invoIvM  the  idea  of  force, 
and  means  to  cast  out  forcibly  or  violently, 
and  often  with  disgrace. 
B&nlilierCban'ish-erXn.  One  who  banishes. 

To  be  fnll  quit  of  those  nqr  tanixfurg 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.  Shmt. 

Banliliment  (ban'ish-ment),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  banishing  or  compelling  a  citisen  to  leave 
his  country  by  legal  authority. 

He  secured  himself  by  the  tanuhmemt  of  his 
enemies.  y0hHS0n. 

2.  The  state  of  being  banished;  enforced 
absence;  expulsion;  exile:  either  in  a  legal 
or  general  sense ;  as,  banishment  from  Uiy 
presence  is  worse  than  death. 

Sis  frosen  winters  spent. 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  Utnishm^tt. 

SAaA. 

S.  The  act  of  driving  away  or  dispelling;  as, 
the  banishment  of  care  from  the  mind. 
Banlrtur  (banls-ttoX  n.    A  corruption  of 
Baluster. 

He  stntfgled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding 
hard  on  the  banitttrs.  Sir  tT.  Seott. 

Bai^O  (banMdX  n.  [Negro  corruption  of 
bandore  (whicn  seel]  The  favourite  musi- 
cal instrument  of  tne  negroes  of  the  South- 
ern States  of  America.  It  is  six-stringed, 
has  a  body  like  a  tambourine  and  a  neck 
like  a  guitar,  and  is  played  by  stopping  the 
strings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  nana  and 
twitching  or  striking  them  with  the  fingers 
of  the  right  The  upper  or  octave  stnog. 
however,  is  never  stopped. 

Bank  (banffkX  n.  [A  Sax.  bane,  a  bench,  a 
bank,  a  hillock,  with  similar  form  and  mean- 
ing in  the  other  Tentonic  langusges:  Sw.  and 
Dan.  bank,  bdnk,  IceL  baMnaov  banki),  D. 
and  O.  bank.  The  word  passea  from  the  Ger- 
man into  the  Bomance  tongues :  Fr.  banc,  a 
bench,  fran^iM,  a  banking  establishment:  It 
banco,  a  bench,  counter,  a  bank.  On  the 
revival  of  conmierce  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  money  dealers  in  the  Italian  cities, 
which  Uien  engrossed  nearbr  all  the  trade 
of  Europe,  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
public  markets,  conducting  their  dealings 
on  benches,  whence  bank  as  applicable  to 
an  establishment  for  the  custody  and  issue 
of  monev.]  1.  A  mound,  pile,  or  ridge  of 
earth  raued  above  the  surrounding  plain. 

They  cast  up  a  baitA  against  the  dty. 

a  Sam.  zz.  15. 
2.  Any  steep  acclivity,  as  one  rising  from 
a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  sea,  or  forming  the 
side  of  a  ravine,  or  the  steep  side  of  a  hulock 
on  a  plain. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  hmJbs.     Shmi. 

S.  A  bench  in  a  galley;  hence,  the  number 
of  rowers  seated  on  one  bench. 

Meantime  the  kiiw  with  fpifts  a  Tessel  stores. 
Supplies  the  hmnks  with  twenty  chosen  oars. 

4.  An  elevation  or  rising  ground  in  tne»ea, 
composed  of  sand  or  oUier  soil,  and  either 
parUy  above  water  or  covered  everjrwhere 
with  shoal  water;  a  shoal;  a  shallow;  a&  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  the  Dogger  i>ank 
in  the  German  Ocean.— 6.  An  establishment 
which  trades  in  money;  an  establishment 
for  the  deposit,  custody,  and  issue  of  money, 
as  also  for  granting  loans,  discounting  bills, 
and  facilitating  the  transmission  of  remit- 
tances from  one  place  to  another;  a  company 
or  association  carrying  on  such  business. 
Banks  may  be  classed,  in  various  ways,  as 
private,  national,  Joint-stodc,  banks  qf  iesue, 
^e.  Private  banks  are  established  by  one 
or  more  men  of  large  capital,  whose  integrity 
and  fortune  are  securities  for  the  sums  in- 
trusted to  theuL     Their  shares  are  not 


thrown  open  to  the  public.  A  national 
bank  is  one  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  government  of  a  state,  as  the  Bank 
of  Bnc^and  (which  is  also  a  joint-stock 
bank).  Joint-stock  banks  are  composed  of 
numerous  partners.  who.coUectively,  contri- 
bute a  large  capital,  and  whose  entire  private 
fortunes  are  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
bank,  unless  it  is  a  bank  of  limited  liabUity. 
Banln  of  issue  are  such  as  issue  notes  that 
form  a  pi^Mr  currency.  In  London  and  for 
65  miles  round  no  iMmk  having  more  than 
ten  partners,  save  tht  Bank  of  England,  can 
issue  its  own  notes.  Banks  of  deposit  are 
those  whose  operations  are  limited  to  taking 
charge  of  the  money  of  their  customers  and 
circulating  that  in  loans.ftc.  —6.  The  office  in 
which  the  transactions  of  a  banking  company 
are  conducted.— 7.  The  funds  of  a  gaming 
establishment;  a  fund  in  certain  games  at 
cards;  as,  a  rouge  et  noir  or  faro  bank.—S.  In 
law,  (a)  the  bench  or  seat  upon  which  the 
judges  sat  (b)  The  regular  term  of  a  court 
of  law  or  the  full  court  sitting  to  hear  argu- 
ments upon  questions  of  law,as  distinguished 
from  a  sitting  at  nisi  vrius,  or  a  court  held 
for  jury  triala— 0.  A  kind  of  table  used  by 
printers.  —10.  In  carp,  a  long  piece  of  timber, 
especially  of  fir-wood  unuit,  from  4  to  10 
inches  square.— IL  A  bench  or  row  of  keys 
in  an  organ  or  similar  instrument— 12.  The 
face  of  coal  at  which  miners  are  working. 

Bank  (bangkX  v.t  1.  To  raise  a  mound  or 
dike  about;  to  inclose,  defend,  or  fortify 
with  a  bank;  to  embank;  as,  to  bank  a 
river.  —  2.  To  lie  around  or  encircle,  as  a 
bank ;  to  constitute  a  bank  round.  '  Burn- 
ing sands  that  bank  the  shrubby  vales.' 

<  rAonwon.— S.t  To  pass  by  the  banks  of. 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out '  Vive  le 
roi '  as  I  have  banked  their  towns.  Shmk. 

4.  To  lay  up  or  depodt  in  a  bank ;  as,  he 

banked  £600.-7*0  bank  a  Jire,  to  cover  up 

a  fire  with  ashes,  and  use  other  means,  as 

closing  the  dampers  and  ashpit-door,  to 

make  it  bum  low  and  at  the  same  time  to 

prevent  its  becoming  extinguished. 

The  ship  was  lying  at  anchor  withyfrrr  banked. 

Maaniilan's  Mag. 

Bank  (bangkX  v.  i.  To  have  an  account  with 
a  banker;  to  deposit  money  in  a  bank;  to 
transact  business  with  a  bank  or  as  a  bs^; 
to  exercise  the  trade  or  profession  of  a 
banker. 

I  bank  with  one  of  my  son's  fathersin-Iaw.  and  the 
other  banks  with  me.  Thackeray. 

Banka  (banglcaX  n.  A  passage-boat  without 
outrigger,  used  on  the  river  and  roads  at 
Manilla  It  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  is  16  to  2S  feet  long,  and  carries  three 
or  four  passengers. 

n^wVffWa  fbangk'a-blX  a.  Beceivable  at  a 
bank,  as  bills;  or  discountable,  as  notea 

Bank-agent  (bangk'a-jent),  n.  A  person 
employed  by  a  bank  to  conduct  its  banking 
operations  in  a  branch  office. 

Bank-UU(banffkl>ilXn.  1.  A  note  or  a  bill 
of  exchange  of  a  bank,  payable  at  some 
future  specified  time.  Such  bills  are  nego- 
tiable, but  form,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  no  part  of  the  currency.— 2.  A  promis- 
sory note  of  a  bank  payable  to  the  beisrer  on 
demand,  and  forming  part  of  the  currency; 
a  bank-note.    [American. ] 

Bank-book  (bangkHiuk).  n.  The  pass-book 
given  to  a  customer,  in  which  the  officers  of 
ue  bank  enter  his  debits  and  credits.  The 
initials  of  the  teller  or  accountant  of  the 
bank  to  Uie  sums  entered  in  the  bank-book 
to  the  credit  of  the  customer  constitute  a 
vaUd  receipt 

Bank-crodlt  (bangklcredit).  n.  A  credit 
with  a  bank,  by  which,  on  proper  security 
given  to  the  bank,  a  person  receives  liberty 
to  draw  to  a  certain  extent  agreed  upon:  in 
Scotland  called  also  a  Cash-account  Such 
credits  were  long  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Scotch  banking. 

TtnnVAf  (bangk'dr),  n.  L  One  who  keeps  a 
bank;  one  who  traffics  in  money,  receives  and 
remits  money,  negotiates  bills  of  exchange, 
Ac  *The  Lombard  bankers.'  Dryden.— 
2.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  J.  Q.  Adams. 
8.  The  bench  or  table  upon  which  bricklayers 
and  stone-masons  prepare  and  shape  their 
material ;  a  banket  —  4.  In  the  fine  arts, 
a  modeller's  bench  provided  with  a  circular 

Slatform  turning  on  wheels  so  that  the 
gure  can  be  revolved  to  expose  any  portion 
to  the  light.  -5.  A  cushion  or  covering  for  a 
seat    Weale.    [Rare.l 

Bankeress  (bangk'dr-es).  n.  A  female 
banker;  a  banker's  wife.    Thackeray. 


BankerlesB  (bangk'to-lesX  a-  Without 
bankers.    Quart.  Hev. 

Banket  (bangk'etX  n.  [Dim  of  bavUc 
(which  seeXl  A  piece  of  wood  on  which 
bricklayers  cut  their  bricks  to  the  size 
proper  for  the  place  Into  which  they  are 
about  to  lay  them. 

Bank-fieOLoe  (bangk'fensX  n.  A  fence  made 
of  a  bank  of  earth. 

BJsink-llOOk  (ban^c^Ok).  fi.  A  large  variety 
of  hook  for  catching  cod,  used  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland. 

Banking  (bangklngX  n.  1.  The  act  of  rais- 
ing a  mound  or  bank,  or  of  inclosing  with  a 
bimk.— 2.  The  business  or  employment  of  a 
banker;  the  business  carried  on  by  a  bank. 
8.  A  general  term  applied  to  fishing  on  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland. 

Banklng(bangk'ing).a.  Pertainingtooroon- 
ductedbv  a  bank;  as,  banking  operations. 

Bank-note  (bangk'ndtX  n.  A  promissory 
note  issued  by  a  banking  company,  payable 
in  gold  or  silver  at  the  bank  on  demand. 
Bank-notes  form  a  portion  of  the  currency 
of  various  countries,  and  in  England  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  a  legal  tender. 
In  England  bank-notes  under  £5  are  not 
used ;  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  £1  notes 
are  circulated.    See  Bamx. 

Bank-poet  (bangk'pdst),  n.  A  large  kind  of 
letter  paper,  ranging  in  weight  from  5^  lbs. 
to  10  lbs.  a  ream. 

Bankrout  t  (bangk'h>ut),  n,  a.  and  «.  Same 
SM  Bankrupt. 

Bankrupt  (bangk'ruptX  n.  [L.L.  baneue,  a 
bench  ^ee  Bbnch),  and  ruptus,  broken, 
whence  also  O.E.  bankeroute,  Fr.  banoue- 
route,  lit.  one  whose  bench  has  been  broken, 
from  the  fact  that  the  bench  or  table  which 
a  merchant  or  banker  formerly  used  in  the 
exchange  was  broken  on  his  bankruptcv.  ] 
L  A  person  declared  by  legal  authority 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  bankruptcv  laws,  all  his 
property  being  then  taken  and  distributed 
among  his  debtors.  See  under  BAinuiuPTCT. 
2.  Popularly,  one  who  has  wholly  or  parti- 
ally failed  to  pay  his  debts:  one  who  has 
compounded  with  his  creditors;  one  notori- 
ously unable  to  pay  his  debts;  an  insolvent; 
hence,  one  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  just 
claims  of  any  kind  made  upon  him. 

What  a  bankruft  I  am  made 
Ofafullstockofblessinini.  F»rd. 

Bankrupt  (bangk'rupt).  a.  Having  com- 
mitted an  act  or  acts  of  bankruptcy;  unable 
to  pay  just  debts;  insolvent;  unable  to  meet 
one's  obligationa  '  The  king's  grown  bank- 
runt.*   Shak 

The  benared,  the  bankruft  society,  not  only 
prored  able  to  meet  all  its  obliKatioos.  but . . .  grew 
richer  and  richer.  Macantay. 

Bankrupt  <  bangk'rupt  y  v.  L  To  break  one 
in  trade ;  to  make  insolvent ;  to  render  un- 
able to  meet  just  claima 

We  cast  off  the  care  of  all  future  thrifk  because  we 
are  already  bankrupted.  Hammond. 

Bankruptcy  (bangk'rupt-si),  n.  The  sUte 
of  being  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent ;  inability 
to  pay  all  debts;  failure  in  trade.— AxnA*- 
ruptey  commissioner,  a  judicial  officer  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  adjudicate  upon 
the  affairs  of  bankrupts. —Act  qf  bankruptcy, 
in  law,  an  act,  the  commission  of  which  by 
a  debtor  renders  him  liable  to  be  adjudged 
a  bankrupt  Acts  of  bankruptcy  are  such 
as  the  assignment  of  his  property  by  a  debtor 
to  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ; 
the  nuJcing  of  a  fraudulent  convevance  or 
transfer  of  nis  property;  departing  from  the 
country  or  remaining  out  of  it  in  order  to 
defeat  or  delay  creditois;  the  filing  in  court 
of  a  declaration  of  inability  to  pay  debts ; 
non-payment  after  being  duly  served  with 
a  debtor's  summons  to  pay  a  sum  due  of  not 
less  than  £50.  Any  one  or  more  of  these 
acts  may  lead  to  a  debtor  being  declared  a 
bankrupt  on  petition  from  a  creditor  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  not  less  than  £50. 

Bankmpt-laWB  (bangk'rupt-ljis).  n.  pi.  A 
system  of  statutory  regulations  under  which 
the  property  and  effects  of  a  person  on  his 
))ecoming  insolvent  are  distrinnted  among 
his  creditors.  The  bankrupt-laws  have  the 
double  object  of  enforcing  a  complete  dis- 
covery and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
property  and  effects  of  an  insolvent  and  of 
conferring  on  the  bankrupt  the  advantage 
of  security  of  person,  and  a  discharge  from 
all  future  claims  of  his  creditors. 

Banksla  (bangk'si-a).  n.  [From  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  and  com- 
panion of  Captain  Cook.]  A  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  nat  order  Proteace».  natives 


Fate,  f)ir.  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met.  h«r;       pfne.  pin;      ndte,  not.  m6ve:       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;     ii,  Sc.  abiine;     S*  8c.  iey. 
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iiTBtoIiHOI  Europe,  whtre  tbtf 


tpltal  (tack  d  >  bank. 

Iti  n.  (Pr.  ban.  tuiiHllctlon. 

LL  leuea  (of  CbIWc  ortgin).  « 

OkIIIc  nilla,  >  Iswua.  ud.  Id  tha  middle 
■>«.  ■  dlilrlcC  of  IndeUmilDiM  «t«iL 
Cmap.  a  bann-miiU,  witb  uina  hiik.I 
Th«  (OTltan  nithoBt  the  nlli.  but  within 
the  laeil  llmlUot  ■  Iowa  at  dtr:  errone- 
'    vMf  ip«Il»d  Bantitu,  u  It  (mm  n.  liiu,  a 

U  iandi 


(bull 


IT  (liui'ntr),  H.    [Tt.  bannitn.  t 


mut  or  ilin  lot  tlie  tmopa 


tu  nllj  TOODd,  ud  It  VM  nnenllj  known 
bj  ■  name  baTlni  thli  ricaUlclthnL  Wedn- 
mod.  (Bm  But.)    Or  Cram  G,  band,  ■  bind 


itiipi^  cloth,  from  Wndffii,  to  bind.]  I 
-1  of  dnjMiT  uiiullj  bMiliig  ioiD>  r 
or  hermJdIc  devl«  or  utional  embi 
ihed  lotbeupp*rp<iitot*polBDri 
--'^"•■— '--   fdljnltj.n 


-.   canled  on  occuIoib  with 

whkb  IdBU  of  dlgnll^r  m  ooonectcd.  or  m 
ft  mark  for  Imnpe  tonl1jrouud;mnenilEn: 
•  attadanl :  a  Hag.  — t.  Id  W  th«  nppar  petal 
of  a  paplLlnnaceooB  plant. 
Bummd,  Bftimmd  (baa'D»r-aI.  ban'otr- 
olVn.  AUttle  flac;  a bandarote.  'Beneath 
theibadeofitatel/'wiwraJ-'    K'nli 

bearing  a  banner ;  dlipLaylng  bannen.  '  A 
bannMnd  boat,  ondar  epraad  enal^na  oiarch- 
Ing.'    Jftltan. 

BMIIwnt  (ban'iiAr-itX  »  [From  banner] 
1.  (a)  A  higher  degree  of  bolghthood  con- 
(emd  on  tha  SeU  for  vine  heroic  act. 
(b)  Tbe  penon  upon  whom  the  degree  waj 
cnnferml  BannantafonDeilroaaiUtaled 
an  order  of  knlihla  or  feudal  lordii  who  led 
their  Tiuali  tobattle  under  thelrown  Bag*. 

hla  pennon  In  hia  hand,  vaa  conducted  be- 
tiroan  two  knlgbta  of  una  ahd  praaented  to 
the  kingorgenenl.wbo  cut  off  the  point  or 
end  of  Ui  pennon.  miMna  II  equare.  He 
wai  tbao  oallad  a  Imigkt  tf  (Aa  tgunra  fiag. 
The  bannereta  were  a  middle  order  between 
baroBi  and  almpla  knlshta. 


B«a<|net(baDA«ot),n.    [Fr.  tanfui    it 
baiuktUe,  a  little  leat,  a  leaaC;  dim.  of  hin- 

and'banoa'a  feaaL  Eea  Bahe.  BIHCU.J  L  A 


S  Same aaSan>]u<t((.—i.Aimal1  roc 

Feott.Bampttt.CarxfluaL  Saennde: 
Buiqiiat  <  bangniwel ),  a  (  To  Irea 
f  eaiE  or  rich  entertainment 


aerobllag  the  bantam:  of  the  breed  ol 
bantam;  lunoa,  dlmlniitlve;  punT' 

BMItMn-WOTk  (baa'lam-wtrli),  il     Bai 
Bantam,  i. 

B«ntWH  (ban'teng).  n.     A  apaclei  of  o 
Soi  Baiittng  ta  B.  Soniaiau,  a  local  race 

the  Halaran  Archipelago.  ~  ~  "" ~ 

m  Ontral  IndU  and  the  ga 

Banter  (baa'ttr).  at     [Parhap 


^i^,Jt 


nka  it  man  probablj  a  cormpllon  of  tr. 
idar,  &  hind|i  (vhlch  u*t).\  To  uldreaa 
-iroua  raillery  to;  to  attack  wltb  Jokaa 


BknqiutMitt  (bangliwe 


t.  One  wbo  prorldM  feaata  or  rlc 

&uiqn«t-lMll  (baog^wet-hal), 
halL  'The  fair  l^lelanten4iiaE-AaU.'rannv- 


rBTalUngi. 

baaifutHt^gt. '    1  Pet  It.  J. 
Buiqnatliig-ball  (bangliwet-lnc-htl).  n. 
Sana  aa  Binqtut-Kail 

Buqutuic  -  botiM,    Butanet  -  luraM 

(bangniint^-baua.banglwet-boual,n.  A 


le  ton  of;  to  Tall/. 


— Atnter.  AoJIv.  We  tanltr  another  In  good 
humour  tor  •omethlng  he  ur  ibe  haa  dona 
ot  DBglaclcd  to  do,  whether  the  act  or 


only  altorda  i  aubje- 
at  bla  or  her  eipanii 

altogether  painloL 
nllr  Impliei  lonie 


lunfrenct.  a 


<t  at  tome  apeclflc 
.]  A  Joking 


niour;  ide'aiuuitI7.     'Tbui  be'apoke,  part 

[BanEir  bardl;  amoan 
leaa  to  daruton.  It  co 
tut  BDd  witty  with  th 


n  being  plen- 


BantKW  (bant«r-tr),  n.    One 

pleaaanlry.  '  An  excellent  an) 
operatlun*  ot  twindleta  and 
JfoDBufay 

""■""C  By(t«m  (bant'lng 
cootie  of  diet  for  rednolng  aup 
adopted  and  rasommended  li 
BaTttina  at  London.  Tbe  Aie 
ledwaa  tbe  nie  ot  butche 


cipallj.  1 


food,  and  vegatablta. 

— .1 — ..II — ._  [pnj|Miij]j.froiin  fcond, 

"■" '"f 


lUlnf(baDl'llng),n.  [ 
rapmiig,  and  Xb*  dim 
ipnTy  a  child  In  awi 
ing  child;  i~  '-'" 


ad  produc 

■«l<AUIi« 

and  snluKe  Into  trnnlii, 
wnd  oM  bnacbe^  tht  < 


fln  kboDt  theiiBB  of  ftcbfln^ 

il  Dnncbea  lend  dowuitiool 

'htcb  In  tli^Mr 


CBdnrtnc  f<u'  minj  um.  On  Iha  builn  of 
the  Nmadds  ft  ■owgbntod  baoju-treB 
wllfa  SM  Memi,  neb  squil  to  ■  Jargt  tne, 
and  MOO  natlla  one*,  which  hu  been 
kaown  la  Aaltar  TOOO  man.  Soma  ot  theae 
Inat  an  IM  nrda  In  olnamlaranee  and 
IW  taet  In  bali^  A  apadaa  of  Urd-Unw 
a>d  ilHmdniM  ot  gam-Iae  la  obtalnad  from 
lU  IdIm,  md  tba  tnrk  la  ONd  br  Uw  BlndDi 

Bu^anflwtfnn),  n.  A  natlT*  Indian  mar- 
chant    Bh  Bahuh. 
Blflbab  (bl^a-bati>,  n.    [Tha  naUTO  name  In 


(hti  eaaa  ll,  'It  thou  art  nol 
tbMd.  I  buUts  thea.'  Ac. 
'  Bapttimal  (bap-tit'nu]).  u. 
I     biqitlnn.   '  I1l«  baptinnaJ  too.    aanimana. 
,  BHittim«Jll7  (bip-Ui'mal-UX  Bdv.     In  a 
I    baptiamal  maoncrr 

BapIUt  (baii'tlM).  n.  1.  Ods  who  admtoU- 
j  ten  bapUara:  ipociflcallf  applied  to  John, 
I  tha  toramiuwr  of  Chilit.  '  Uim  the  foptiii 
doaoried.'  JfiHon.  — J.  At  a  contrtctluo 
ibJacU  to  infuiC 


ftf  folian^  Ihowinf  In 


BapU(t«T7  (bip'tle-ter-i),  n,  A  hoildlng 
or  a  poHlDn  of  a  boLIdLiu!  In  which  li 
adminiitered  the  rite  of  haptinn.  Id  the 
ear])' Cbriitiin  Church  the  l>aptlit#ry  waa 


he  chnrch.the  font  being  placed 
Some  detached  baptilterlee 


conddcrable  aiie  and  highly  decor- 
nt«l.  that  of  Florence  bebig  lOtl  feel 
in  diameter  exterually.  It  i«  octa- 
»:onal  lnahape,laternally  lurrounded 
hy  a  tow  ot  calmnni  with  rich  capi- 
tala.  bearing  aicbiCreireB  carrying  a 
•acond  range  ot  Hnaller  cnliunni,  the 
wall  apacea  between  which  are  per- 
foiatsd  by  windowa     Tbefieewail- 


SeDecaL)  Tba  Ji _, 

lata,  belonfinc  to  the  (roup  Bambaces. 
called  alio  the  Xlhloplln  lour-goard  or 

lamat  treei  In  tha  world,  being  often  found 
M  net  btdlanular,  thouM  It  riaai  only  from 
date  TO  f«a(  high.  Tbebuchea  ihoot  out 
« to  70  leet.  bMiing  a  denas  mataol  deddu- 

Itona^beitnDt.  The  obiong  palpy  fmlt  li 
eaten  by  menlieji.  and  hence  u  called  mon- 
key-bread (wtaldiue^  Tbe  Juice  of  the  fruit 
mixed  with  augar  It  much  eateemed  ai  a 
benrage;  and  the  pulp,  which  la  pleaunUy 
add.  la  eaten,  and  employed  aa  a  nisedy  In 
Egyptian  dytentery.  The  leaTea  and  bark, 
dried  and  powdeivd,  are  need  by  tiie  negraefl» 
under  the  name  of  lata,  a*  pej^per  on  (heir 
food,  to  dimlnlih  tbaeiceaaire  penplratloD ; 
and  the  itrong  fibre  of  (he  bark  l>  made  Into 


BnpUA  (tiafi-iX  n.  A  genai  of  African 
treei,  naL  order  LegnmluinA.  Bitphin  ni- 
ehd«  yietdi  a  dye-wood  called  camwood. 
See  Cahwood. 

■u>IIOinn  (baTd-metX  n.  [A  comptlDD  of 
MaAonitt.]  The  ImagiQUT  Idol  or  iymbol 
whldi  the  Templan  were  accuaed  of  em- 
ploylnB  hi  their  myiterione  ritea  By  unie 
modem  writen  the  Templan  He  charged 
with  a  deptsTed  Gnoatlclsm.  and  the  word 
BaphoraeC  hai  had  glren  Co  It  the  ilgnlhca- 
tloD  of  baptUm  of  wlidom— baptism  of  Ore; 
In  other  wordi  tbe  Onoetlc  baptiim,  a  >pe- 
clee  of  apiritoal  lllumlnallon  ^  train  Or. 
baphi,  butitm.  and  imtu,  wladom— an  un- 
likely derivaUoo. 

BapbOOMtle  (bat-O-metlk),  a.  IX  or  per- 
taining te  Bapbometor  tolheritealnwhlch 


ipacea  are — 

M  aalnte;  tha  dome  being 
h  repreaentatloni  of  tiered  eub]( 

John  UieBHpliat. 


Baptmial  (bip.tii'til[,  bap- 
.  PerUuuliig  to  baptlun.  "This 
profeBion.  which  he  Ignorantly 

BrviaJiali    [Bars.) 
Ir  (bap.tle'tik-alll),  odt.    In  a 
manner.     (Rare.) 
(bap-tli'a-blX  a.    That  may  be 
S.BBldiTt.    [E«re.J 
1  (bap-tlz-^'ahon),  n,     The  act 


tapta^  te  Wtiu,  ft ,  . 

water.)   na  application  <«  water 

lymbollcal  of  aj^tnal  deaniing  i 


BklitlMmait  (bap-Ui'ment).  n.    Tha  act  of 
,    baptiiing:  baptiua.     [Rare.] 
BKPtlMr  (bap-liftr).  n     One  who  baptiua 


choreb  of  Cbrlit.  ThliliniuallirpetfcinnBd  .  Bw  (btr).  n.     (Fr.  hai 
by  iprinkllng  or  imnicnlon.— HmwUfliaii  i    barm,  a  bar.  a  i    "    ' 
iBftirtu,  in  the  Church  of  England,  baptiim       Armor,  bar,  the 

■dralnlitered  to  peraon*  In  napect  to  whom       a  bar.     From  tl.._    

It  la  doubtful  whether  they  hare  or  hare       ritter,  barHcadr.^mAai 
not  been  baptlied  before.     The  tormnU  tn  {    of  wood,  metal,  orothe 


ird  come  hatritT.  tor: 


in  proportion  to  Its  tliickne«:  a  rod;  a  pole: 
need  tor  variDUi  porpoeea,  and  aametlmea 
•erring  Ma  lever,  an  ana.  a  conaesUiig  piece 
InTariouapoatllonaandalrsctnTe^buteipe- 
olally  for  a  hindannoa  or  obatnutlon;  a^ 
acapitanbar.-thatanotagrat*;  theipUn- 
tcr-Mr  ot  ■  vaUcIa;  (he  hart  at  a  fence  or 
gate;  thebarofadoarorwlndow.—l. Any- 
thing wtJch  obalmclB.  hinden.  or  Impede^ 
an  ohitrucUon ;  an  obatacle ;  a  barriar. 


£.  A  bank  of  land,  giavi 
turbour.  obetmctlng  ei 


.  or  earth,  forming 
nnce  or  ceuderlug 


U  tJu  bar  t^  tka  eourt 


(b)  The  place  hi  ct 


(d)  A  Btoppaga  or  bringltig 

ipeclal  plea  conatltuting  a  i 
to  the  plalntllT'e  action. - 


tofar 


bar.  that 

-Trial  ai  bar.  a 
w  qoiirti  before  all 

luRldent  to  make 
dllng  or  partition 

»e  of  parliament. 


been  ordered  Into  cnilody  tor  breaches  of 
privilegeare  brought— e.  F<s.  any  tribunal: 
ae,  the  bar  of  politic  opinion^  the  bar  of 


mould,  and  onwroughl     (A)  A  abort  pleci 
olbar-lrun  nbont  half  i 
V' -y    pound  In  weight,  oi 


n  (he  tact  U 


-  .— -  . — e  bar  may  be  placed  In 

...,  ^art  of  the  field,  wbeicai  the  /cw  I* 
coiifiEiad  to  a  tingle  placv.—fior  gf  ffroand. 
In  mi'itCng,  a  vein  of  a  rlitlerent  deacriptloD 
of  ruck,  dtc ,  from  that  In  Lta  vicinity. 
J»r  Cblr).  t>L  pnt  A  pp.  bamd;  ppr.  bar. 


Jrgate. 


nte,  nr.  tat,  fitn: 


nMe,  not.  m 


■"Eis 


kl,  ic.  Bbinie;       7,  Sc  f#y. 
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BARB-BOLT 


f.  Tb  hinder:  to  obetruot;  to  prerent;  to 
prohibit;  torMtrmln. 

iryoacaaaoi 
Star  Us  access  to  the  king,  n»y  MNnipt 
Anjrthiiif  oa  him.  SJkaA. 

The  bouses  of  th«  cowntfy  were  all  scattered,  and 
yet  not  so  Car  off  as  that  it  bmmd  mutual  succour. 

Sir  P.  Sidnty. 
Tbomrii  the  law  of  ams  doth  bar 
TkeoMofvenorndshotiBwar.         HimUtraa. 


Z.  Tt»  except;  to  exelade  by  exception. 

Nay.  but  1  bar  to-oiffht;  you  shall  not  gai;e  sie 
By  what  I  do  to-niKbt.  SMak. 

A.  Tb  provide  with  a  bar  or  bars;  to  mark 
with  bars;  to  crow  with  one  or  more  itripes 
or  lines. 

He  bars  his  sut  faces  with  horirontal  tines  of  colour, 
tlie  expression  of  the  lerel  of  the  Desert.      Ruskin. 

—To  bar  a  V€in,  in  farrigry,  to  open  the  skin 
abore  a  rein  hi  a  horse's  leg,  disengaging 
it,  and  ^ng  it  both  above  and  below,  and 
striking  between  the  two  ligatures:  an  oper- 
ation intended  to  stop  malignant  homours. 
Jchnaon. 

Birallpton  (bar-a-lip'ton),  n,  A  mnemonic 
wordm  logic  nsed  to  denote  an  imperfect 
syllogism  consisting  of  two  universals  and 
one  particular  alRrmative  proposition. 

Bftfb  (bttrbX  n.  [Fr.  barbe,  L.  harha^  beard, 
a  MTord  wmch  is  believed  to  be  etymologi- 
cally  the  same  as  O.  6art,  E.  heard.]  1.  A 
beard,  or  that  which  resembles  a  beard,  or 
grows  in  the  place  of  it  'The  barbel,  so 
called  by  reason  of  his  barb»,  or  wattles  in 
his  mouth.'  It.  Waiton.—^  In  bot.  (a)  the 
down  or  pnbes  covering  the  surface  of 
some  plants.  (6)  A  tuft  or  bunch  of  strong 
hairs  terminating  leaves,  (e)  A  filament 
armed  with  teeth  pointing  backward  like 
the  sting  of  a  l)ee.— 8.  The  sharp  point  pro- 
jecting baclcwards  from  the  penetrating  ex- 
tremity of  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  or  other  in- 
strument for  piercing,  intended  to  prevent 
its  being  extracted.  'Having  two  harbt  or 
points.'  A9cham.  —  i.  A  kind  of  muffler 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  See 
Barbs.— &  See  Barbbl,  2.— 0.  In  htr.  (a) 
one  of  the  sreen  leaves  that  appear  round 
the  outer  edge  of  a  full-blown  rose.  (6)  The 
wattle  of  a  cock. 

Bait)  (birbX  V.L  Lf  To  shave;  to  dress  the 
beard. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Utt  penitent  to  be  so  barbtd 
before  has  deatli.  SMaM. 

t.t  To  pare  or  diave  close  to Uie  surface;  to 
mow.  'The  stooping  scytheman,  that  doth 
barb  the  field.'  JfarsCon.— S.t  To  clip,  as 
gold.  B.  Joruon.  — 4.  To  furnish  with  barbs, 
as  an  arrow,  fish-hook,  spear,  or  other  in- 
strument 

Bait)  (barb),  n.  A  form  of  Baf6e.  Barde,  the 
defensive  armour  or  tn4>iHngs  of  a  war- 
hotne.    See  Barbe. 

Bftfb  (birbX  v.t  To  clothe,  as  a  hone,  with 
armour.  'A  brave  courser  tr^ped  and 
bmrbed,'    HoOand. 

Barb  (blirb).  n.  [Contr.  from  Barbary.l  "L  A 
horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  introduced  1^ 
the  Moors  into  Spain,  remarkable  for  q>eed, 
abstinence,  endurance,  and  docility.  In 
Spain  this  noble  race  has  degenerated,  and 
true  barbs  are  rare,  even  in  their  native 
coon  try. 

The  importance  of  Inpfovnig  evr  stads  by  an  in- 
ftMJan  of  new  blood  was  stronely  fielt ;  and  with  0iis 
view  a  considerable  aambcr  of  mmr4s  hmd  lately  been 
brought  into  the  country.  MacauU^. 

S.  The  Barbary  pigeon,  a  bird  of  a  black  or 
dun  colour. 
Baztaoaa,  BarUoaa  (Ukr^a^kan.  hirlift. 


Baitacan.  Walmgate  Bar.  York. 

kanl  n.  [Fr.  6ar6aeiiyi«,  It  6arbacif ne.from 
Ar.  Mft-JAdnoA,  a  gateway  or  gate-house. 
The  word  was  probably  brought  firom  the 


Bast  by  Che  Ghnaders.1  1.  A  kind  of  watoh- 
tower  for  descrying  the  enemy.— 2.  More 
generally  applied  to  an  advanced  work  de- 
fending the  entrance  to  a  castle  or  forUfled 
town,  as  before  the  gate  or  draw-bridge; 
any  outwork  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
main  works:  the  barbacan  was  often  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  size  and  strength, 
having  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  of  its  own. 
'Within  the  barboMn  the  porter  sat' 
iSpenser. 

He  leads  a  body  of  men  tmder  die  enter  barrier  of 
the  barbaam.  Sir  /T.  Scott. 

8.  An  opening  In  the  wall  of  afortressthroufl^ 
which  guns  are  levelled  and  fired  upon  an 
enemy.— 4.  A  channel  or  scupper  in  a  para- 
pet to  dischan^e  water. 

Barhaoanage,t  BarUoanaget  (barl>a-kan- 
&i,  bftrl)i-kan-&J ),  n.  Money  paid  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a  barbacan  or  watch- 
tower. 

Barbadian  (bir-bi'di-an),  n.  An  inhabitant 
of  Barbadoes,  the  most  eastern  island  of  the 
West  Indies. 

Barbadian  (bUr-b&'dl-anX  &  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Barbadoea 

Barbadoes  Cberry  (bur-brddx),  n.  The 
fruit  of  Malpighia  tirent,  nat  order  Mal- 

SighiacesB.  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  In- 
ies,  15  feet  high,  and  producing  a  plea- 
sant tart  fieshy  truit  with  three  crested 
stones. 

Barbadoes  Lee,  n,  A  disease  formerly 
supposed  to  belndigenoiu  to  Barbadoes,  in 
wnich  the  limb  becomes  tumid,  hard,  and 
misriiapen.  Called  also  EUphantiasia  qf 
theArUilUa. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  n.  A  commercial  name 
for  petroleum  or  mineral  tar  found  in  some 
of  the  West  Indian  islands  See  Petroleum. 

Barba-Hlspanlca  (barOia-his-pan'i-kaX  n. 
pi.  lit  Spanish  beard.]  Spanish  moss: 
a  name  given  to  the  horse-hair  like  fibres 
of  the  TiUandtia  tuneoidjet,  an  epiphyte 
found  on  the  Mississippi,  much  used  hi 
America  for  stufllng  cushions,  mattresses, 
&c 

Barbara  (biir'ba-raX  n.  A  mnemonic  word 
in  logic,  being  the  first  word  in  the  mnemonic 
verses  intended  to  represent  the  various 
forms  of  the  syllogism.  It  indicates  a  syl- 
logism, the  three  propositions  of  which  are 
universal  afiirmatives. 

Barbarea(biir-b&'r£-aXfL  Agennsof  plants 
formerly  dedicated  to  St  Barbara;  the  win- 
ter-cresses.    See  WXNTBR-CRSSS. 

Barbarian  (bUr-b&'ri-aaX  «.  VL  barbanu; 
Or.  ftortarot,  applied  orijpnally  to  one  whose 
Ungusge  is  unintelligible.  Probably  ono- 
matopoetic  to  express  the  soond  of  a  foreign 
tongue. 

By  tlie  ward  barbarian  arii^inally  k  Is  probable 
that  no  sort  of  reproach  was  mteoded,  but  siniply 
the  (kct  that  the  people  so  called  spodce  a  language 
not  intelligible  to  Creeks.  Latterly  the  term  seems 
to  have  been  often  used  as  one  of  mere  coorenience 
for  dasdficatioD,  indicating  the  non-Hellenes  in 
opposition  to  the  Hellenes ;  and  it  %vas  not  meant  to 
en  press  any  qualities  whatever  of  the  aliens— simply 
they  were  described  as  being  aliens.  ...  At  this 
day  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Chines  mean  nothing; 
more  by  the  seemingly  offensive  term  otiiside  harha' 
riatu.  De  Qntfuty.] 

L  t  A  foreigner.  [This  is  the  uniform  sense 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament]— 2.  A 
man  in  his  rude  savage  state;  an  unciviUted 
person. 

Where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay ; 
There  were  his  yount;  barbariatu  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother-4ie.  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.        Byron. 

S.  A  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man ;  one  desti- 
tute of  pifar  or  humanity.  'Thou  fell  bar- 
barian.'   PhO^ 

Barbarian  (bir-bi*ri-anX  (a  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  savages:  rude:  uncivilized.  'A 
barbarian  t^re.'  Shak.—2.  Cruel;  inhuman. 
*  The  stormy  rage  and  hate  of  a  barbarian 
tyrant'    Macatuay. 

Barbaric  (blU'-barikX  &  [L-  barbarieu$, 
Gr.  basbarOcot,  foreign,  barbaric.  See  Barba- 
rian. )  l.t  Foreign.  Jft7eo»k— 2.  Uncivilized; 
barbarian.  '.Bamirie  or  Gothic  invaders.' T. 
IFarton.— 8.0forperteiningto,orcharactor• 
istic  of  a  barbarian;  hence,  ornate  without 
beins  in  accordance  with  sound  taste; 
wildly  rich  or  magnificent  'We  are  by  no 
means  insensihle  ...  to  the  wUd  and  bar- 
baric mdody.'    Maeaulay. 

Barbarlnn  (bftrOiar-izmX  n.  [L.  barbarii- 
tnui.  See  Barbariav.]  1.  An  offence  against 
purity  of  style  or  kngnage;  any  form  of 
speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a  par- 
tlcular  language. 

The  Creeks  were  the  Snt  dtat  branded  a  foreign 
term  in  any  of  their  wrkers  with  the  odioua  name  of 
barbarism.  Dr.  CampboU. 


%  An  uncivilized  stete  or  condition;  want 
of  civilization;  rudeness  of  manners  or  ways 
of  living,  and  ignorance  of  arte  and  learn- 
ing, 'limes of  batborinn  and  ignorance.' 
Dtydtn. 

Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barhar' 
ism  to  civility,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin.       Davits. 

8.  An  act  of  barbarity,  cruelty,  or  brutality; 
an  outrage.  *A  hdnous  barbarism  .  .  . 
against  the  honour  of  marriage.'    Milton. 

Barbarity  (bar-bar'i-tis  n.  L  The  state  of 
being  barbarous;  barbarousness ;  savage- 
ness;  cruelty;  ferociousness;  inhimutnity; 
as,  barbarity  of  manners;  he  treated  Ms 
wife  with  gross  barbarity.~-t.i  Barbarism ; 
impurity  of  speech,  "nie  barbarity  and 
narrowness  of  modem  tonguea '    Dryden. 

Barbarlsatlon  (Wbttr-iz-l^shonX  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  rendering  barbarous  or  of 
becoming  barbarous.    S.  Turner. 

BailMulze  (bUr'biir-UX  v.i  1.  To  become 
barbaroua    [Rare.] 

The  Roman  Empire  was  barbarisinjr  rapidly. 

De  Qnincty. 

S.t  To  commit  a  barbarism  or  employ  an 
impurity  in  speech.  'The  ill  habit  which 
they  got  of  wretehed  ba/ibariixng  against 
the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom.'  UHlfifn. 
Barbarize  (bira)&r-UX  vt  To  make  bar- 
baroua 

Hideous  changes  have  harbarised  Franpe.    Burke. 

Barbarous  (bikr^a-rus),  a.  1.  Unacquainted 
with  arte  and  civilization;  uncivilized;  rude 
and  ignorant;  as,  barbarous  people,  nations, 
or  countries;  barbaroiu  habits. 

Thou  art  a  Roman ;  be  not  barbarous^      Skak. 

1  Perteining  to  or  characteristic  of  barbari- 
ans; adM>tod  to  the  taste  of  barbarians; 
barbaric;  outlandish. 

Emetrius,  king  of  Indc.  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  eoodly  to  behold. 
The  trappings  of  lus  horse  emboss'd  with  barbarous 
gold.  Drydfn. 

Pyrrhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their  nrmy 
with  some  art  and  skill,  said,  with  surprise,  '  These 
barbarians  have  nothing  barbarous  w  their  (H^i- 
pline.'  Huvit. 

8.  Cruel;  ferocious;  inhuman;  as,  barbarous 
treatment 

By  their  barbarous  nsage  he  died  vrithin  a  few 
days,  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him.     Clarendoii. 

4.  Contrary  to  good  use  in  language.  'A 
barfrarotM expression.'  Dr.  Campbell. ~-H\s. 
Uncivilized,  unlettered,  uncultivated,  un- 
tutored, ignorant,  cruel,  ferocious,  inhuman, 
bruUl. 

Barbarously  (bilr^a-ms-IiX  adv.  l.  In  a 
barbarous  manner:  (a)  iirnnmntlv;  without 
knowledge  or  arts;  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
speech. 

How  barbatv$ts(y  we  yet  spesk  and  write,  your 
lordsliip  knows,  and  I  am  sumdenUy  sensible  in  my 
own  English.  Dtyden. 

(b)  Savagely;  cruelly;  ferocioudy;  faihu- 
manly. 

The  English  law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a 
later  period,  b€trbar»usly  severe.  Atacautt^y, 

Baxbarousness  (blir'ba-ms-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  barbarous:  (a) 
rudeness  or  incivility  of  mnnners.    (&)  Tin- 

Surity  of  langnsge.  'llie  purity  of  speech 
eing  overgrown  with  barbtnmteneM.' 
Brtrewood.  (e)  Cruelty;  inhumanity;  bar- 
barity. 

Barbaryt  (bflrlia-riX  n.  A  Barbary  horse; 
a  barb.    See  Barb. 

They  are  ill-huilt. 
Fhi-b«ttocked,  like  your  dainty  barban'es. 

Beau.  6"  Ft. 

Barbary  Ape,  n.  A  species  of  ape,  or 
tailless  monkey,  of  the  size  of  a  large  cat. 
remarkable  for  docility,  so  tliat,  by  force  of 
discipline,  it  is  made  to  exliibit  considerable 
intelligence ;  the  magot  (Maoacue  Imiue\ 
It  is  common  in  Barbary,  the  lower  parts 
of  Africa,  and  formerly  on  Gibraltar  Rock, 
being  the  only  European  monkey.  It  has 
been  the  'showman's  ape'  from  time  im- 
memorial 

Barbary  Chun,  »i.  Morocco  gum,  a  variety 
of  gum-arabic :  said  to  be  produced  by  tlie 
Acacia  gumtnifera. 

Barbastel,  Barbastelle  (bttr'bas-teix  n. 

[Fr.   harbaMteUe^   It  barbaeUUo^  from    L. 

oarba,  a  beard.  ]  A  bat  with  hairy  lips  {Bar- 

bastellua  eommuw'g),  a  native  of  England. 
Barbate,  BarbatedCbttrb'it,  barb'at-edxa. 

[L.  barbatuSf  from  oarba,  a  beard.     See 

Barb.]    l.  Furnished  with  barba    'A  dart 

uncommonly  bartnUed.'  Warton.—2.  In  bet. 

applied  to  hairs  arranged  In  a  tuft  or  in  any 

regular  order. 
Barb-bolt  (biU-bOidlt),  n.  A  bolt  with  Jagged 

edges  to  prevent  retraction  after  driving. 

E.  U.  Kmght 


cfa,  eAatn;     ^.  8c  locA;      g,  po;     j.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinj^;     TH,  tAen;  th,  tAin;      w,  trig;    wh,  toAig;    zh,  amre.— See  Key. 


Sue  B4Ra)    1.  A  piece  ol  Uneo,  emenlly 
pUlted,  worn  b>  bum  ud  wldo-i  over  or 


a  HlllUiT  term  lued 


BartM.  Bub  (tArbX  n. 
[A  corruptlDB  of  barde, 
but    tbe    (onn    moat 

tnm  Ft,  bardt,  tbe 
tnpplngt  ol  ft  hone. 

tarda,  oBputian;  Sp     ^ 


slbonta, 
IrotD  At.  kar-     q^u,^  □aiituiLK. 

und«r  a  nddle,  ■  coveHng  tor  the 
■  baut  of  burden.)     Cue  ol  llie 


aitai  g 


Bap-a-pie-]    1-  A  bog  or  other 
Une  uilmal  druied  wbole.  —  2.  A  Urge 


mil  roand  the 

KingiUn.  —  i.  A  circular  door  0( 
illh  B  inirwlh  white  ploitered 
I  which  coffee-beuu  ore  lun-drti 
K  H.  KniyM. 

M  (b»fM-liil),  B.<,  pret  *  pp. 

ttcved;  ppr  barbteaing.  To  drea  And  i 

boneindniiuUnsitDiitgrldiroD.  -Aw 
h«c  barbtcutd.'    Popt. 
BubOd  (bWbdX  p.  and  a.     Purnlihed  with 
or  clad  in  lurbet  or  urmour:  uld  of  n  wu 


trlmined;hatliifl  the  beard  drcHed  — tPui 
niahed  vitb  borbi  or  poluti ;  Jagged  '  Ai 
rowi  ftorA'd  with  fire/  Jliflnn.  -A  tarir 
proboKli.'     Sir  E.    reiirKiiI.''S  In  Arj 

B«rb*-(»Mlwn  (bArb'tera-in).  n.  pt   The 
leethen  uniler  the  heik  of  a  hawk. 
Bubel  (Wrnwl).  n,    rO.  Fl,  fcorftrl.  Fr.  »iir- 


d(  in  appendage  it  !•  nlher  lor 
1.  A  fr«K-wat^  floh  of  the  genui 

n  eTiinanc*] 


•ermUonm  proctH  *pp«nd»a  to 


erllndrlc 
proctH  appended  to  (he  month 

-. Bihei,  icrrbig  oi  on  organ  of 

(oDclL-^  A  knot  ot  npernuoua  Aeah  grow- 
ing In  the  channel  of  a  hone't  montik. 
Written  alio  BftUt  and  £arh. 
BaibellM,  ?Bi*-lli^lii  (bir-belli,  Ur-ber- 
*  "'  -  pi.  [Mod.1^  SeeBAHBULB]  Small 

rbr(>He«:  ueed  chleBj  in  botany. 

BArbeUAta,  BATbeUnlAta  (bAr^el-At  bAr- 
t.i.inii.i    .      [See  BarbblI:*]    Ba>li« 
ir  barbulei :  uoed  chieS;  In 

BATIW'  (b&r'liSrX  n.     [Fr.  bariier,  tram 
bat^,  L  batba,  a  beard-1    One  wboaa  oc- 


Bcrew-faehlon,  often  with  a  braaa  botln  >( 

ol  a  borber't  shop.  The  atrlping  la  la  Inil- 
tAUon  o[  the  rlbbun  with  rfhicli  the  ami  of 
a  penon  who  haa  had  blood  let  ia  bound 
up.  to  indicate  that  the  barber  wai  orlgl- 
nallj  alao  a  aort  ol  lurgeor 
Barbar  <b«iiWr),  ■.(.    To 


t  (batTi«r-kl-r*r']on}, 

BArbCi:«M(li«n>«r-«»,n.   a  female  barber; 

___"_  (MrT)«r.ninng.g*rX  n.    A 
treguenta  the  borbei'^i  ihop,  or 
naell  In  being  dr«aaed  by  a  barber; 
Ut. 
(btrl»e-ri),  n.    [Fr.  flp  and  L.L. 

lil.  barbarit.    Tte  ipelling  of  the 

word  baa  been  modified  lo  a*  to  give  It  on 
Enillahuipearance.1  A  plant  ol  the  genua 
Berbeifa  {p.  vutgaraX  common  in  bedgeo. 
Called   alao  Piprrridge  fiuA.      See  Bui- 

BArber-mnMni  (bAr^rjii-Jon),  n.  For- 
merly one  who  Joined  the  practice  ol  aur- 
gety  with  that  of  a  barlier;  hence,  a  low 
practitioner  of  eurggry. 

Barbar-nUTeiy  (WU^r-eiflCr^l),  n.  The 
ocGupatlon  or  practice  ol  a  birber-aurgeon; 
bnngllnG  work,  like  that  o(  a  low  practl- 
tloSroIinrr-      ■—-"'—' - 


BirS<l?'i 


ly  the  bellar  come  It 


..•ss?; ,.-_ 

iDrlyhalr;ipoodle.— £  One  of  (group 
inaorlal  or  climbing  blrda.  the  type  of 

(Buccriniilie}wproac* 

troaona.   They  are  dl 

• '-ilbeak.whl 

B,  puffed  0 


lo  aeveral  genera,  aa  Pogoulao,  the  an 
whlcb  inhabit  Africa.  aometiDies  reti 
unily  CapltonldB;  Bucco,  or 


Bubette  (Wlr-hetl,  ft  [Fr  1  The  pUtform 
or  bmatwork  of  a  tortlflcation.  from  which 
the  cannon  may  be  txvi  oyer  the  parapet 

le,  idn;      note,  not,  man;      tQbe,  tub,  bqU: 


I  In 

Hcuu>  ui  uiun,  <ji  u»  family  Cyprlnldic 
(w  blch  aeel  uiual  IrlnhabltiiigainddypoDda 
and  riren,  where  they  asek  their  food  by 
rooting  in  the  loK  banki  like  awiae.  Tbey 
are  characterioed  by  '  ..... 

fieohy  tentacula, '' 
the  onglea  ol  tbe 


(wbld 


aft  barbell  o 

iCii,  and  by  the  four^k 
rayoi  cne  uonai  nn  being  very  atrong  arid 
lentlcuUte  poaterlorly.  B.  vuigarit  la  the 
3Dly  Britiah  apedea,  and  li  common  In  the 
rhomn  Itt  Beah.  though  coane  and  on- 
latoury,  1i  lometlmei  uied  by  the  poor.  It 
{rowi  to  1  Urge  alio,  being  aometlmei  IE  to 

(btrla-rei).  n.     Same  aa  Sarea- 

(blr^-rOl),  n.     [Fr.,  from  It. 
iredrwrfD.aboatni 


Bircea  fhArHonJ,  n.  [It.  »anoiH,  ang.  of 
tarn,  a  barque.]  A  luggage-ieaael  nied  In 
the  UDditorranein. 

EtUHntttar  (btrlnit-tr),  il  A  iheortng  ma- 
chine which  call  metallic  bare  Into  lei«thi. 
S  a.  KnSgU. 

Bud  (bird),  n.    [W.  bnrdd.  a  pbUosopher. 

Tchlcl'e  of  knowledge,  a  poetTlr.  and  Oaei. 
frard,abard.l  l.  Apoet  andailngeramons 
the  ancient  Celti;  one  whoie  occupation 
wH  to  compote  and  ilng  Ter*e«  in  houonr 
ot  the  herolo  achloTementa  of  prlncei  and 
briTe  men,  generally  to  (he  acconipaDlmeDt 
ol  the  liaip,  ITieWelah  barda  forf"""  -" 
hereditary  order  regulated  by  Uwt  i 
about  A.D.  lOOO  Tbey  wer 
Edward  L,  hut  revived  b>  uuc  ^uwhk  — 
i.  In  modem  iiup.  a  poet ;  aa,  tbe  bant  ot 
AYOn;  the  Ayrohire  bard. 


lording. 

B«rd  <bird).  i.l.    To  cover  with  thin  lard, 
oa  blrda  or  meat  to  be  dreaied 

(Ur'dath),  ft   IFr.  baTdada;  Sp. 
From  Ar.  barda)^  a  alave.]    A  boy 


tuded  (bknl'edX  o  [See  BaKBBI  Wear- 
ing defendve  armour ;  richly  caMIlaoaed. 
■Aorded hOTMA'  Sttiruhtd.  'FUWoohun- 
drod  nten  ■  .  ,  lorded  and  richly  Inpped.' 
Sim*.    [Rare  in  thli  form.) 

— 'it  (bUr-dea'an-lK),  H.    OnaofUia 
F  Sonlnann.ot  Edeii     ' 


le  Incarnation  ol  Chriat  and  the  re 


BdeitLlnH 

nry,  who  tai 

_  __pend  on  fate.  h> 

lubjec^  and  denied 


BATdlD,!  BADlTIint  (Urd'ln,  bird'ing).  n. 

ISee  BAHHE.)     JTdtt   i  oomplela   aet   of 

Irapplnga  tor  a  horve- 
Bwdlili  (bard'lah).  a.    Pertaining  to  bards : 

written  by  a  bird,     'fiardif*  impoaturea.' 

Bardlim  (bArd'lim),  n.  The  idence  of  bordi; 
the  learning  and  malinia  of  barda 
SardlliiB  (Ulrd'Iing).  ft   [Dim.  of  boiid,]  An 

BArdiblp  (faArd'ablp),  n.  The  itita  or  qua- 
lilyotbeingabard;  apoet  orbanL  fiyrm. 

Bare  (bArl,  a.  [A_  sat  bor,  bar,  icel.  ber, 
Sw.  Dan.  bar.  D.  boar.  O.  bar,  boar,  Ootta. 
Oiypothetlcil)  bom,  Slav,  boi,  Lltb.  ioiui; 


In  akr.  Mai.b>iblna.1 


ia.1    1.  Naksd:  without 
mil  ban;  Uutneiua 

tan.  EKk..rt. 

S.  Wtlh  tha  bod  uDcorsnd,  Irom  mpact. 

tlPUln^dinple:iiDUlDnwd;iilCIiaiitpaIliii. 


(.  Laid  opui  to  ilewj  li 
niiiiHlwL 


anproTided  wl 
rtilds. 


Often  lollD««d  b;  tf;  u,  tUs  oonntir  u  bar. 

f^'^r-.-^^^^ 

■nUmf 

""^.j^^ 

T.  Ttuudbuv:  much  worn. 

A'S?-^""'*""""^""'^^-^ 

Fal.  F<>iiluliIiucixK.Iusnirf  1k>^niT«Iai»d 

—  r%<  ban,  (a)  In  art.  tha  naits  («)1  TIis 
nncoTand  or  unhlddui  lurfacB;  tha  bodji^ 
Uw  inbituua.    [Km.] 

—  [Tndtr  tan  pBlHfiwiiI.).  appUad  to  ■  (hip 

wind. 

■•n(b4rl>.t.I>nt  App-6ar«d;ppr.  iarimg. 
IJLSoi.  tarian,  l«L  ten  Baa  Bull,  a.] 
To  atrip  off  tha  coTerlog;  to  nulM  nakxl; 
■a,  to  ban  Iba  bnuL 

Bu«  (bir).  old  prat  of  bar,  now  Bw. 

Bu*4NU&ad(Mpbakt>,a.  1.  Haviug  Iba 
back  nncxiTand;  unwldled.  u  a  hona. 
'Aai«-taatHl  iteedi.'  Ste^iu.— I.  Appllad 
to  on  ocnhat  who  parfonns  hii  faata  on  a 
ban-biclrad  bona;  u,  &  banJiaettd  rldar, 

^nbonv  (hir^iAn).  n.  k  Tar7  leu  panoo. 


that  llie  bonaa  ahuw  Uiall  tonu. 
breboilM(bli^ci).n.   l.Acuitli 


__. d  (b»r'tt«).  a,     L  With  tha  face 

oncoierad:  not  maalied.  "Disd  tod  will 
ptV  banfaai-  Skak.  —  t  [Tndlafriiliad ; 
unaarrad;  wllhaatooDco>lin«Dl:open:  la 


I.  Uadl<g<ll*edoropan.lna  bidunaa;  hanca, 

A«d  IdMbDod.     'BaiVowl  ItiuoB.'    J. 
Bamit 
BanlhMdlT  (bb'UM-U).  ad>.     In  ■  ban- 
lac«d  Bunnar;  without  dlnlia  ornwrfai 
opcnlj;  iTiainiilBialj ,  impudentlj. 

Sl»  ^dlCb  w,^h^  »«[•>«.  i.'WW^- 

1.  Ertrontsrr;  OHuninm:  ■udoclouiuaa 
BknfOotOiirlut},  a     1.  With  Ihafoet  bu«: 


r  (Uckliis 


I  Tn- 


iVttoD  iDitaul  ol  illk.     In  raiKtl  ba- 
I  won  naTBT  mode  In  tbe  illUga  inin 

muulactiln  bsloa  at  Blsoirsa  it  HlijaTTe. 
B»r«Clll  (b«-r*»h'&J,  tL  [From  Barlget.  a 
WBtariug-ptace  In  tha  Pyrangoa.)  A  trui*- 
Mnat,  gsUUnDni.  muciu-lilie  luUtanc^ 
tha  product  of  oeiialu  al^ia  growing  in  tul- 
phuris  ninanl  ipclDg*,  to  which  UiaT  Im- 
part tha  ilaTour  uid  odour  of  flcoh-broth. 
Barwln  li  cumpoaad  of  M  part*  at  earboD, 
T  hidnnn,  6  nltmeui.  and  tiom  10  h>  40  ol 
aih.  ohieflj  liUco. 

-»wn  <h*i'B»n),  a.    Onawn  or  aatao 

■    ■  (b*r'h«l-«l),  ~     ■ 


B>nl7(birlI),adiF.  1  Nf^_edlr:pootl}Mi 
room  bartly  f  u 


Baronwi  (Mi'nBi).  n.    : 


wl^ 


ukaduH*.  'Audmocki 
'    Shak.    O)  DeBcleDcy  ol  a 
rtrinii.  equlpinont,  furnltui 
d  the  Uka.     -Old  Daoamhai 


(e)  Leanneia.     [Kaie] 

gl  Fovartr;  Indlfanca.     '  Tha  kamoi  ol 
a  prlmitlTa  church.'    SovUi. 
Bkre-Plckad  (bir'plkt),  a     Picked  bare: 

aped  ol  all  fleah,  u  a  bone.  '  Tbe  bart- 
d  bom  of  DUtJettr.'  Shak. 
pninV  (bir'pump),  n.  A  pump  lor 
drawins  Uqaor  out  of  a  coak. 
Bua-TlMted  (birMbdX  «  WIUi  bare  rib* 
akeleton.  'Aon-nUail death.' ^Ikot. 
n.    A  beiMTk  or  b«r- 


Hur  of  Huvld^  ImUKn  U  mtmh  fill,  ud  an  U> 
a  Btrtifti,  fiA  CUhci  voanaKl  or  iltit. 
BU«t  (bar'at).  n.     FFr.  *ar,U.  1    A"prl«t, 
bltbop,  or  eardinoli  cap;  a  ktrifts (which 

B»r»-WOn>(b*r'wfim),a.  Worabara;naked 
Diturf.     'The  hin-iwa  common.'    Oolit- 

Bar-fM  0<*t^6).  n.     In  fan.  a  lee  of  twenty 

theb>r)or  lelon;  iDRnerly  paid  to  the  Jailer. 
Buful  0*r^l).  o.     Full  of  obalmctlon*  or 

impedlmanU     'A  bar/Vt   *trU«.'     Sflofc 

[Roral 
BKlklB  (h»r'Bin\  n.    lO.Pr.  6arpoin4,  bar- 

Mffvu,  Ft  bargciui.  batjjaTiha,  It.  barmgna, 

LL  tarcama,  a  barsnln.  tnfllc:  O.Fr  Mir- 


barffinn 


barjfaatxart.  LL  barcaman 
iared  bj  Diu  and  Dthen  to 


conipaci  aettllDE  that  aomethinc  ahall  ba 
done;  aperiacallj.  a  oontnct  by  which  one 
part/  biuclR  hinueir  to  tranaler  tiie  light  to 
aame  pnpartj  for  a  contldention,  and  tha 

perty  and  pay  the  coniideration.  '  To  ctap 
thli  royal  bargain  up  of  peace.'    Shak. 

Voull'itlH  rminrU  id  Dm  m«t  tiUhlul  ihcphcidf 
/'*..  Sol>ih.>..r.....  Sit. 

what  barnin  do  you  gtre  it  nicT'  SAaT-- 


iraoldatalowprica: 
%.^To  uU  a  baryain 


"The  boy  hath  iM  Ai 


BABOS-BOABD 


^To  itrOt  a  hargain.  to  eonplabe  or  ratify 
a  bargain,  or  on  agraemeul.  originally  by 
itriting  orahaklnc  houdl.  ~7^>  mote  Ui  tait 
of  a  tad  baiyain,  to  do  the  beat  on*  oon  In 

— rn<aEkebar[ra(n.Dior«OTar;ba<ldea.  'Bhe 
loat  a  thoiuoiiil  ponnd*  and  her  bridewiooni 
<nta  Ek*  tari^i'L'  Additart—Bartain  and 
•si*,  in  taw,  ■  apecla*  of  oouTeyonc*  l>y 
which  tha  bargainer  contrucUto  conray  the 
landi  to  the  bargalnea,  and  hecomei  by aoch 


and  aeiMd  K 
■rgaine*  me  atatnta  then  com- 
1*  purohaae ;  that  la.  tbe  bargain 
uae,  and  the  alttute  Teala  the  poi- 
-Srv,  Oontract,  compact,  ograe- 

[bifgln).  a-^  1.  To  make  a  contract 
nant;  to  make  atlpDUtloiu;  often 
in  BgiMintnt  about  tha  Lronafet  ol 

-HI;  lUH  r\ll  *iri>t(a  at  th< 
h/n-befoi«  the  thing  pi 
nUcH  peuuti  tmrra/H/'r  Uiiii  >ha. 
Bumln  (blr-gin),  v.t.    To  laU:  to  tranaler 
for  a  conildaratlDn;  at,  A  bargamtd  away 
bl*  form:  a  popalar  nie  of  the  word. 
BugAlnM  (Hr-gin-f),  n.  In  law,  the  party 
tn  whom   a   bugain   and  aol*   1*  node. 

Bunliur{btr'gln-*r).  n.  On*  who  bargain* 
or  alipnUte* ;  *iHciflcally,  in  lou.  the  party 
In  a  contract  who  adpulatea  to  tell  aad  con- 
Tey  property  to  another  by  bargain  and 

ButalBOT  (bti'gln-orX  >>■    fiome  oi  Aar. 

ffonvr,  In  faw. 
BUfOn^l  n    [Ft.  berjftnfte,  a  little  pas. 

laral*0lia-l    A  *art  of  ung.     Chiuerr, 
B«qn(b4HXn'    [O.Fr.  bargt.  LL  bargia. 

boiwo.  Mres.  bark.    See  Baitqiii.  which  (ai 

well  aa  bark)  la  aimply  a  dlSenuit  form  of 


11^  and 

§; 

iuris-^t'i^rj^ 

»,  Aboat 

if  long,  illght.  and  ipaciou*  con- 

ofiihlpic 

i.rx 

board  ga 


rthewa]|,Diua]|y 

, -_ andeilbarcoyer- 

Ing  Uw  niUft  that  would  otherwlHhaoiilble. 


i;th.  lUn;     w,  wig;     >b,  wklg;    ih,  a 


BABOB-GOUFLK 


n  bunUfnllj  dsntnMd, 


(birj'mu-U^  It 


BuTt~biisid  m  isHi  canmy.  Ockvdli.  BRkilure. 

iiellsd  or  plEncd  irilh  ■  Hrlu  of  tnlolli. 
qoBtretolli,  Ac,  or  hire  thair  «urt«ces 
camd  wttb  foUngi.  Attirthltparlodbirss- 
bmrdi  gndiuUj  l«t  much  ot  thair  bold 

Bar«e-ixmple(bllrJ'lni-nl),  n  In  an*,  ou 
fA  tjia  rafCen  pJmced  Dndor  the  bire^-conrifl, 
whicb>erieasEniunilitDrtha  buni-boiirdi. 
mnd  urry  the  pLuteiiuff  or  hoBrdlng  of  the 

Svgo-amrM  (blrj'kOn),  n.  In  hrieMa^- 
iag.  ■  put  ot  the  tiling  which  pni]ecti  be- 
yond the  pTlnclp&]  raf  ten  In  b  cilidlnga  when 
tiien  it  A  guble ;  aL».  tbfl  coping  of  i  wiJl 
lormed  by  a  coune  ot  hrtoki  let  on  edge. 

Banas  <blLrJ'6).  n.  One  ol  the  crew  ot  m 
baige  or  ouul  boat 

BwBWnail  (UrJ'nun),  IL  Tlw  mui  who 
■nmnagei  ■  buga.     '  And  backward  rode  u 

Mr  Sw^iTfiiB'ii — . 

■The  London  ooijw*      Careu.    (Hare] 
Bar-CDwn  (bkr'goun),  n.   The  gown  or  dreu 

BM^Ht,  Bax-gtialst  (hiu'gBit).  n.  [Per- 
haps ttt.  bitr-ghotl—K,  Sax.  b^rr,  a  bier, 
Mtl.  mui.   Be,  p'laiti.  a  ghait  or  spirit 

appearins  near  tan  or  lUlM]  A  kind  ot 
hobRoblln.iplHCorghoitbelleTedluhi  the 
north  of  EngUnil;  Ita  appsanuice  to  an; 
one  wa>  tuppoaed  to  pmgnoatlcate  death  or 
other  great  calamity. 

BmU  (hi'ri-al,  B.  Barrta  (which  teeX 
Barig*  (ba-ra'sa),  n.  [Sp.J  A  kind  ot  inte- 
rior illk  broiiEht  Irani  ths  Eait  ladlet. 
BaxUIft  (ba-ril'lai  n.  |Sp  tarilla,  impure 
■oda,  alio  Um  plant  from  wbich  it  la  pro- 
dnead.l  1.  A  plaBt,  the  Saitiia  aarini.  nat 
order  Clwnopodiacsie.  colllTated  in  Spain 
for  ita  aahaa,  trom  which  the  poreit  kind  dI 
mineral  alkaU  la  obtained ;  naed  In  making 


planta  growtng  li 


I  atlU  more  Impnre  alkali 
BarlllBt  (bar'U-let),  n.     [Fr,.  dim.  ot  Mrif.  a 


BaittI-I  Syni-  Ba. ;  aL  wL  13T. 
talllc  baala  of  buyta,  whicb  ia  ai 
tariiun.  Till  ncently  it  waa  be 
reaambla  lilvar,  but  Oarka  un  li 
colour  and  luatre  ot  Irol 


powder.     It  la 

tlhking  eiea  in 

•atpburic  acid.  By  eipoiure  to  the  air  it 
attracta  oiygen,  and  beconH*  tlightly  co- 
rend  with  a  cniat  ot  baryta: "  '-■-— 

it  bacomea  red-hot;  — '  -•■ 
healAdaiid  aipoMd 
a  deop  rod  Ugnt,  It  haa.  however,  been  aa 
yet  obtained  oidy  in  anall  quantiUea.  Bi^ 
liom  la  tuaoepUbla  of  two  degrees  of  oxida- 
tion ;  the  Biat  it  called  onUtaia  01  barium 
<BaO^  or  baryta,  and  tlia  lecond  ptroxide 
(BalW.agraypowdar.  It tomii oomponnda 
with  ailorine. iodine.  bromlnE,  ttnorine,  and 

and  carbonate,  but  ia  never  found  natire. 
Bar*  (bark).  «.     lOan  and  8w.  bark.  Icel. 
terir.a.iori'i.bark.]  1.  The  exterior  coier- 
Ingot  exogenoue  planta,  oompoaedot  cellular 

wood,  and  conaJata  ot  four  lajen :  Lit,  the 


Bcarcely  r^jarded 


_____,^       I  part  of  the  tme  bark; 

3d,  the  ep^Alonwi  or  outer  cellular  layer 

ol  the  true  bark  or  cortex ;  Sd.  the  muo- 

pUimm  or  middle  layer,  alio  cellular;  itb. 

an  Inner  taionlar  Uyet.  the  libtr.  called 

alio  the  tndophlauti^    EadogeDoue  planta 

have  DO  true  bark.     Bark  contalna  many 

valuable  product!,  aa  gum,  tannin.  *c.  — 

'  apodal  kind  of  bark,  more  particularly 

ivlan  bar'-      "- 

!(Wirk). 


n  thii  plant,  , 


. (Wrk' 

BarquaTUitu  (which 
Bark-M  Baric- 1 


DUH.  the  object  ot  wblch  ia  to  anpply  the 
tmoaphere  witli  heat  and  moUCure. 
LTk-bannd  (barkliound),  a.    Having  the 


niainipripgot  awatch  orqnrlng-clock:  Ibi 

iidi 

ilnca  grogariniu 
»  cafiad  F.IIoi 


(barl-tm),  n.     Iron  wnngbl  Into 
I  ban  by  puddling  and  railing. 
ArltalL  (htrt"-'  -      ' ' 


L    [From  bark,  the  rlni 


Barker  (M 

•  They  are  r 


ide.    The  piping-crow  (fl. 

South  Walet  fa  the  beat  km 

<bai'l-ten).  n-  and  a 


im).  n.  (Or.  bory).  heavy.  See       atni 


BaAar  fbHrk'toX  n. 
ot  their  barii. 


One  who  itripB  tr 


ksr.  and  form- 


vertical      axia 
c  n.       nofing 

™  ani'""  " 


turea  Id  oppoalte  dlrectlona  When  saler 
from  the  mftl-iourae  K  K  li  Introduced  Into 

and  H,  and  by  the  prciMire  of  the  water  on 
the  parte  ot  the  tubeoppoalte  the  apenurea. 
the  arm  A  B.  and  coneequently  the  whole 
mschlne.  it  put  in  motion.  The  bridge  tree 
ad  ia  elevated  or  depreeaed  by  turning  the 
nut  cat  the  end  of  the  lever  eK    The  grain 

At  modified  by  Mr.  Jamea  WhHelaw.  It  la 

the  Scotch  tnrhlne. 
Bax1[ery(bU-k'Ar-i), ».  Atan-hoii>e,orplace 

where  bark  ia  kept. 
Bark-galled  (bark'gdd),  a.     Having  the 


DptoeAoa  ru^ewa,  a 
mon  hi  Chiloe  and 

red  ita  Engllah  ni 


retemblei  the  barking  ot  a  dog. 

-  jMn  (birk^g-Mra),  n 

tor  remorlng  the  bark  ol  oak  and 


Ba^dUK-lmil  <birk^g-I-«rn),  a.    An  ia- 
trument  tor  remorlng  the  bark  ol  oak 

ither  tree*,  which  la  uaed  loi  tanning. 


BaiUug -lions  fbark1ns-i-«nii),  n-  pi.    A 

bUhr  name  for  piitola    /(arruatL 
Bftriiiwill  (barklea).  n.     Deatiluta  ot  bark. 


k-mlll  (bark'mil).  n. 


speclHcairy.  paper  l 

"~ ------  papyri/fra.  a  tree 

»-■--"'■  Oceanica, 

B«l[,^tOiirt'pfl).n.     A  lan-pli,  or  pit  for 

tanning  or  ateerlnE  leatlier. 
Bark-rowtng  nacolne,  n.   A  machine  for 

removing  the  roaa  or  rongh  acaly  portion 

from  the  outaideot  bark. 
Bark-itOTe,  n.    See  Bahe-bed. 
Batlcy  (tiKrk^lh  a.    Conaiillngof  hark;  con- 


alngle  bar,  um- 
ally  triangular  in  croatMi:tion. 
Barley  (bir-ll),  n.  (0.  £.  bartii;,  »ari>cA.  bar- 
tic.  berlHh.  trom  A.  Ssi  btre.  barley,  and 
teac  a  plant,  an  herb  (alao  a  Utti:  comp. 
garlie.  eharloet.  hemloek.  Bar.  here,  it  cit 
cognate  origin  with  L.  /ar,  ipelt.  There  ia 
a  remarkable  timllarlty  In  aome  Celtic 
irda,  aa  W.  barlyi,  bread-corn,  barley— 


er  Onunlneie,  naed  eapeclally  tor  making 

live  uae.  aa  beer.  ale.  and  porter:  i 

■     ■      ielding  the 


...ling  the  grain, 
^ 1.  dMieAirm.  two- 
wed  barley;  ff.  mlgan,  lonr-rowed  bar- 
f;  and  H.  htsatlichvm.  ili-rowed,  are 
3ae  principally  cnlCivatad  In  Britain.  The 

irfdl'and^ad^i^W  for  a  poonr  aoil  and 
re  expoaed  aituatlon 


called  ben  or  bigg.  Barley 


tt,  Sc.  abune;      t.  Sc  fr|i. 
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for  cold  elim»tes  than  any  other  grain,  and 
•ome  of  the  coaner  Tarietiet  are  cultirated 
where  no  other  cereal  can  be  grown.  Pot 
or  Scotch  barley  is  the  grain  deprired  of  the 
huk  in  a  milL  Pearl  barUy  is  the  srain 
polished  and  rounded  and  deprived  of  hnak 
and  pellicle.  Patent  barley  is  the  farina 
obtained  by  grinding  pearl  barley.  This 
grain  ia  used  in  medicine,  as  possessing 
emollient,  diluent,  and  expectorant  quali- 
ties. 

Barlty  (bllraiX  [B.  parUy,  from  Fr.  parler, 
to  speak,  hence  to  cease  from  contest  with 
the  view  of  treating  or  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence.] A  cry  among  children  at  certain 
games  when  they  wish  for  a  truce  or  tem- 
porary stop.    [Scotch.) 

Mrl«7-aTttler.  BarUgr-awner  (birai-av'- 

el-Ar,  Mrli-an'er),  n.  A  machine  consisting 
of  parallel  iron  plates  fixed  to  a  frame,  for 
lemoving  the  avels  or  awns  of  barley,  and 
leaving  the  kernels  dean.  Galled  also  Ba/r- 
ffv~  A  iitwtfitf  f /ffi*- 

Bailey-blrd  (birli-b«rd).  n.  \,K  name  of 
the  sskin  {PringiUa  »piMu).—%.  A  name 
given  also  someUmea  to  the  wryneck  ( Ywnx 
toroM^QaX 

Buiey-temke,  Barloy-breakCbiirlibr&k). 
«.  An  ancient  rural  game  played  round 
stacks  of  barlev  or  other  grain,  ia  which 
■ome  of  the  party  attempt  to  catoh  otheza. 

She  went  »bre»d  thorebjr 
At  kmrUytrmJU  her  cweet  tirtft  feet  to  try. 

Sir  P.  Subt^. 

Barlflir-tiree,Barlflj-l>roo(b&rai«br6.  utr'. 

li-brOX  9k  [Barley  and  frrM,  broo  (which 
seeX]  Liquor  made  from  malt,  whether 
by  brewing  or  distillation;  ale  or  whisky. 
[Bcotch.1 

Barlflj-brotll  (bUr'libroth),  n.  L  Broth 
made  by  boiling  parley  and  meat  along  with 
vegetables.  [Scotch.}— 2.  Beer:  used  m  con- 
tempt   Comp.  Scotch  barleyAnte. 

Can  sodden  water 
A  drench  for  sor-refai'd  Jades,  their  ^rtfy-hrUh, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  soch  TsUant  heatT 

Sh*k. 

Bftllejrconi  (birli-koraX  m  [See  Corn.] 
1.  A  grain  of  barley.— 1  A  measure  equal  to 
the  third  part  of  an  inch.— yo/kn,  or  Sir 
Jokn  BaHeyeom,  a  humorous  personiflca- 
Uon  of  the  qririt  of  barley,  or  malt  liquor:  a 
usage  of  considerable  anUqui^. 

Bailey-lbT«r(bArai-f6-v6rXn.  ninesscaused 
by  intemperance.    [North  of  England. ] 

Barley-hvUer  (birai-hul-6r).  n.  A  machine 
for  removing  the  husk  or  husk  and  pellicle 
from  the  grain  of  barley  to  make  pot  or 
pearl  barley.    See  under  Barlst. 

Barlay-hummsller  (bir'li-hnm-el-«rX  n. 
Same  as  Barley-aveler. 

Baxlay-meal  (rarOi-mfil),  n.  Meal  or  flour 
made  from  barley. 

Baxiey-min  (b&t^-raUX  n.  Same  as  Barley- 
hnUer. 

BarlflJ-ilck  (blrni-sIkX  a.  Sick  after  In- 
toxication.   [Scotch.] 

Barlmr-gagar  (bttr'Ii-shn-gArX  n.  Sugar 
boned  tillTt  is  brittle  (formerly  with  a  de- 
coction of  barievX  and  candied. 

Barl«7-water(b«r'li-w»-t£r).  fi.  a  decoc- 
tion of  pearl  barley  used  in  medicine  as  an 
emollieni 

Barm  (birmX  ^  [^  Sax.  beonna,  btarma, 
Fris.  bertme,  6arm,  3w.  6drma.  Dan.  6cirm«, 
L.  O.  fromie,  bamu,  barm,  O.  b&rme,  barm, 
veast.  perhaps  from  the  verb  to  bear,  as  Q. 
he/e,  barm,  from  heken,  to  heave,  and  Fr. 
Imin,  leaven,  from  (ever,  to  lift,  or  more 
probably  from  root  of  brew,\  Yeast;  the 
scam  or  foam  rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt 
liquors,  when  fermenting,  and  used  as  leaven 
In  bresd  to  make  it  swell,  causing  it  to  be 
softer,  lighter,  and  more  delicate.  It  may 
be  used  m  liquors  to  make  than  ferment  or 
work.    It  is  really  a  fungus.  Torula  Cere- 

vUim.     See  YIAST,  FKBMKNTATIOlf . 

Bazm  (bArmX  n.  Same  as  B€rm  (which  see). 
Barmaid  (bir'midX  n*    A  maid  or  woman 

who  attends  the  bar  of  an  inn  or  other  place 

of  refreshment. 
Bar-maatar  (bir'mas-t«r),  n.     [O.  berg- 

nuitter,  a  surveyor  of  mines;  comp.  bar- 

nuOe.]    A  comptroller  of  mines. 
Barme,t  n.     [A  Sax.  bearm,  barm,  O.Sax. 

tHa.  and  Sw.  barmt  Goth.  6ann«,  the  bosom: 

loeL  6armr.  the  lap  of  a  garment,  a  brim. 

and  later  the  bosom ;  from  root  of  verb  to 

hear.  ]    The  bosom ;  the  lap. 

Barmadda,  Barmaoida  (u^m«->ldt  bttr"* 
ma-sIdX  a.  (From  Barmseide,  the  name  of 
a  powerful  Persian  family.  See  story  of  the 
barber^s  sixth  brother  in  the  Arabian 
SighU,  to  whom  Barmecide  pretended  to 
give  a  sumptuous  feast,  which  Sohacabac 


professed  to  eat  and  enjoy,  although  there 

were  no  viands  brought  forward  at  all.]    A 

term  applied  to  what  is  tantalizing  and  un- 

satisfymg:  mock;  sham;  without  snhstance. 

'  A  Banneeide  feast '    Thackeray. 
Barme-clotb,t  >i.  [SeefiARjca.]  An  apron. 

Chaucer. 
Barmlllan  (bltr-mil'yan),  n.    An  old  name 

for  a  kind  of  fustian  goods  largely  ejq;K>rted 

from  England. 
Barmkyn.  Barmkin  (birmlcinX  n.   [From 

6«rin  (which  seeX]    The  rampart,  or  outer 

fortification  of  a  castle. 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  svs. 

And  on  the  tarmJ^m  shone.  OUt  bmilad. 

Battlements  and  barmkins  and  all  the  other  ap- 
purtenances ot  a  Strength,  as  such  places  were 
called. 


Barmota,  Bargbmota  (biir'rodt.  biug'mdtx 

n,  [A  Sax.  berg,  a  hill,  and  mote,  an  assem- 
bly. ]  The  name  of  two  courts  bavins  Juris- 
diction over  those  parts  of  the  hundred  of 
High  Peak  in  Derbyshire  which  belong  to 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  are  therefore 
crown  possessions,  the  crown  having  here 
the  right  to  the  mineral  duties.  The  great 
barmoie  is  held  twice  a  year  for  swearing 
in  the  grand-Jury,  Ac. ;  the  littU  barmote  is 
held  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  trial  of 
actions.  Both  are  presided  over  by  a  Judge 
called  the  etevoard. 

Barmy  (barmlX  a-  Containing  barm  or 
yeast  'Of  windy  cider  and  of  bam^  beer.' 
Dryden, 

Bam  (birnX  n.  [A.  Sax.  berem-bcre,  bar- 
ley, and  arm,  or  em,  a  house,  a  repository; 
comp.  A  Sax.  horeem,  a  stable ;  sMrpem,  a 
sleeping  place.]  A  covered  building  for  se- 
curing grain,  hay,  flax,  or  other  farm  pro- 
duce :  in  America  it  may  be  for  stabling 
horses  or  cattle. 

Bam  (bttm),  v.t  To  store  up  in  a  bam. 
Shak. 

Men  .  .  .  often  Aem  ap  the  chaC  and  bum  up  the 
grata.  FuUtr. 

Bani,t  Bama^t  n.    A  child.    See  Bairn. 

Mercy  on's,  a  bartu;  a  very  pretty  t«mel  A  boy 
or  a  child.  I  wonder?  Sh4tM. 

Bamabaa  (blr'na-bd),  n.    The  lady -bird. 

[ProvinciaLI 
BamaUta  (bir^a-blt),  a.    Of  or  belonging 

to  the  order  of  St  Barnabas ;  as,  a  Bamo- 

bite  monk;  a  Bamabite  friar. 
Bamabyt  (bltr'na-biX  n.  An  old  dance  to  a 

quick  movement 

Bounce  I  cries  the  porthole— out  tbejr  flgr. 

And  make  the  world  dance  Bemaily.      Cttton. 

Banuufle  (bir'na-kl).  n.  [Fr.  bertMoU,  bar- 
node,  L.L.  b^macwa,  for  pemaeula,  dim. 
of  L.  penm.  a  ham,  and  also  from  its  shape 
a  kind  of  shell-fish,  a  limpet.  This  Is  the 
origtai  according  to  Max  Muller,  who  derives 
the  word  in  the  meaning  of  goose  from  Hi- 
bemia,  Ireland,  supposing  that  the  barnacle 
geese  wera  originslly  called  hibemieulm,  or 
Irish  geese,  and  that  the  aimilarlty  in  the 
names  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  belief 
regarding  the  origin  of  these  birds.  (See 
below. )  As  the  name  of  a  kind  of  shell-flsh. 
however,  the  word  may  be  from  the  Celtic 
rather  than  the  Latin ;  comp.  ¥r.  branaeke, 
brenache,  banuiehet  OaeL  oaimeaek,  bar- 
nacles, limpets;  W.  brenig,  limpets;  Manx 
bamagh,  a  limpet]  1.  A  stalked  drriped, 
genus  Lepaa,  familv  LepadidM,  often  found 
on  the  bottoms  of  ships,  on 
pieces  of  timber.floating  in  or 
fixed  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea;  the  goose-museeL  The 
name  has  also  been  loosely 
applied  to  other  drripeds,  as 
the  speciea  of  the  closely 
allied  genus  Balanua  See 
Lepadida  —1  A  spedes  of 
coose  {A  neer  Bemie£a.\  found 
in  the  northern  seas,  but  visit- 
ing mora  southera  climates 
in  winter.  The  forehead  and 
cheeks  are  white,  the  upper 
part  of  the  bodv  and  neck  is 
black.  Formerly  a  strange 
notion  prevailed  that  these  birds  grew  out  of 
the  banucles  attached  to  pieces  of  timber 
fixed  or  floating  in  the  sea,  and  believed 
also  to  grow  on  trees  overhanging  the  sea. 
This  belief  may  have  arisen  from  some  fan- 
cied resemblance  of  the  drripeds  of  the 
same  name  to  birds;  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  the  plant  columbine  has  received  its 
name.  The  barnacle  goose  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  wild  goose;  it  weighs 
about  6  lbs.,  and  is  rather  mora  than  S  feet 
long.    Written  also  Bemade. 


Barnacle  (f-f^ms 
anati/ira). 


Baraadaa  (bir'na-kUi  n,pL  [Probably  a 
corruption  of  binoculC  See  BnvooLS.]  1.  An 
instrument  consisting  of  two  branches 
Joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put  upon 
a  horse's  nose,  to  confine  him  for  shoe(n(^. 
bleeding,  or  dressing:  in  this  sense  formerly 
used  In  the  singular.— 8.  A  cant  name  for  a 
pair  of  spectacles. 

Barn-door  (b&m'd6rX  n.  The  door  of  a 
bam.— Bar?»-door/ot0/.  a  name  given  to  the 
common  domestic  fowls. 

Barn-owl  (blrn'oulX  n.  The  conunon  white 
or  church  owl  (Strix  fiammea),  so  called 
from  being  often  found  in  bams,  when  it 

groves  very  useful  by  destroying  mice.  See 
•WL. 

Bama-toaaUnff  (bllniz'br&k-lngX  n.  Any 
mischievous  or  Injurious  action;  an  idle 
frolic    [Scotch.] 

There  to  blood  on  your  hand,  and  yoor  clothes  are 
torn.  What  kams-brtoMiMg  have  you  been  atf  You 
have  been  drunk.  Richard,  and  fighting. 

SlrlV.Sem. 

Barn-yard  (bilra'yllrdX  n.  A  vard  adjacent 
to  a  oarn.  —  tUim-yard  fowl,  one  of  our 
common  domestic  fowls. 

Barograph  (bar'6-grafX  n.  [Or.  barot, 
weignt,  and  graphd,  to  write.  1  A  self -regis- 
tering instrament  for  racordlng  the  varia- 
tions In  the  pressura  of  the  atmosphera.  It 
is  made  by  attaching  to  the  lever  of  a  coun- 
terpoised barometer  an  arm  with  a  pencil 
in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  moved 
uniformly  by  clock-work.  The  result  is  a 
continuous  trace,  whose  form  corresponds 
to  the  variations  of  pressure. 

Baroko,Barooo(ba-r01cd;|.n.  [Amnemonic 
word.]  In  logic,  a  sylloffistio  mood  in  the 
second  figure,  of  which  the  flrat  proposition 
is  a  universal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two 
are  particular  negatives. 

Barollta  (bar'd-lItX  n.  [Or.  baroe,  weight, 
and  lithoe,  a  stone.]  Carbonate  of  baryta. 
See  WiTHERira. 

BarolOgy  (ba-rol'o-JiX  n  [Or.  baroe,  weight, 
and  logoi,  discourse.]  The  science  of  weight 
or  of  the  gravity  of  bodiea 

Baromaoromatar  (ba-rom'a-krom''et-Ar).n. 
[Or.  bwroe,  weight,  makroe,  long,  and  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrament  Invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Stein  for  determining  the  weight  and 
the  length  of  new-bom  infants. 

Baromatar  (ba-rom'et-«r),  n.  [Or.  baron, 
weight,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  instra- 
ment for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  simplest  instra- 
ment of  this  kind  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
about  8S  Inches  long,  hermetically  sealed  at 
one  end,  and  then  filled  up  with  pure  mer- 
cury, after  which  It  Is  placed  perpendi- 
cularly with  the  open  end  dipping  into  a 
cup  or  cistern  containing  pure  mercury. 
On  the  tube  being  Inverted  the  column  of 
mercury  iliiks  a  little,  leaving  a  vacuum  at 


Marine 
Barometer. 


Common  Upright 
Barometer. 


the  top  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the*  mereury  in  the  cup 
equals  the  wdght  of  the  column  In  the  tube 
and  supports  it  When  the  atmosphere  is 
dense  itspressure  Is  greater  and  the  mercury 
is  forced  higher,  whereas  when  it  is  rarer  and 
consequently  lighter,  the  mercury  falls,  thus 
indicating  by  its  risings  and  fallings  the  vary- 
ing pressure  of  the  air.  The  mean  height  of 
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the  barometer  at  sea -level  is  80  inches. 
This  instrument  was  invented  byTorricelli, 
of  Florence,  in  1648.  A  water-barometer 
might  be  oonstracted  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  only  in  this  case  the  column  would 
be  about  34  feet  in  height,  water  being  so 
much  lighter  than  mercury.  The  most 
common  applications  of  the  barometer  are 
to  indicate  changes  of  weather  and  to  deter- 
mine the  altitude  of  mountains,  by  the  fall- 
ing and  rising  of  the  mercury  (the  mercury 
failing  the  hQ^her  the  barometer  is  carried, 
and  consequently  the  less  the  pressure  of 
the  airX  In  order  to  show  the  exact  extent 
of  these  variations  the  tube  is  connected 
with  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  small 
movements  in  the  column  are  observable. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  baro- 
meter, of  which  the  two  kinds  most  in  use 
as  a  weather-glass  are  the  common  upright 
barometer  and  the  wheel  barometer.  The 
upright  barometer  (described  above  in  its 
simplest  form)  is,  when  properly  oonstracted. 
the  most  accurate  of  all  oarometers.  The 
wheel  barometer  belongs  to  the  class  of 


c:'^) 


n  i 


Siphon  Baronieter. 


Wheel  Barometer. 


siphon  barometers,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  adjoining  cut  The  siphon  barometer 
consists  of  a  bent  tube,  generally  of  uniform 
bore,  having  two  unequal  l^s.  The  longer 
leg,  which  must  be  more  than  80  inches  long, 
is  closed,  while  the  shorter  leg  is  open.  A 
sufficient  Quantity  of  mercury  havinff  been 
introduced  to  fill  the  longer  leg,  the  msUii- 
ment  is  set  upright,  and  the  mercury  takes 
such  a  position  that  the  difference  of  the 
levels  in  the  two  l^s  represents  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  best  siphon 
barometers  there  are  two  scales,  one  for  each 
leg,  the  divisions  on  one  being  reckoned  up- 
wards, and  on  the  other  downwards  from 
an  intermediate  tero  point,  so  that  the  sum 
of  the  two  readings  is  we  difference  of  levels 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches.  The 
wheel  barometer  is  far  from  being  accurate, 
but  it  is  often  preferred  for  ordinary  use  on 
account  of  the  greater  range  of  its  scale,  by 
which  small  differences  in  the  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  are  more  easUv  observed. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  siphon  barometer, 
having  a  float  resting  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  open  branch,  a  thread  at- 
tached to  the  float  passing  over  a  pulley,  and 
having  a  weight  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
float  at  its  extremity.  As  the  mercury  rises 
and  falls  the  thread  turns  the  pulley  which 
moves  the  index  of  the  dial    A  rack  and 

Einion  may  be  substituted  for  the  thread  as 
1  the  cut  The  marine  barometer  is  sus- 
pended in  gimbals,  and  is  usually  con- 
tracted at  the  bottom  to  prevent  rapid  os- 
cillations of  the  mercury.  The  mountain 
barometer  is  a  portable  mercurial  barome- 
ter with  a  tripod  support  and  a  long  scale 
for  measuring  the  altitude  of  mountaina 
To  prevent  brealcage,  through  the  oscilla- 
tions of  such  a  hea^y  liquid  as  mercury, 
it  is  usually  carried  inverted,  or  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  movable  basin  and  a  screw, 
by  means  of  which  the  mercury  may  be 
forced  up  to  the  top  of  the  column.— 
Aneroid  Barometer.  See  under  Aneroid. 
Barometer-gauge,  an  apparatus  attached  to 
the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  or  other  cham- 
ber in  which  a  more  or  less  perfect  vacuum 
is  liable  to  be  formed,  to  indicate  the  state 
of  the  vacuum.  A  common  form  is  a  bent 
tube  with  one  end  plunged  in  a  basin  of 


mercury,  and  the  other  end  connected  with 
the  vacuum  chamber. 

BarometrlOi  Barometrical  n>ar-5-met'rik. 
bar-d-met'rik-al),  a.  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  barometer;  made  by  a  barometer;  as, 
barometrie  chan^;  barometrical  experi- 
ments; barometneal  measurements. 

Barometrically  (bar-d-mefrik-al-liX  adv. 
By  means  of  a  barometer. 

Barometrograph  (bar-d-met'r6-graf).  n. 
[Or.  baroi,  weight,  m,etron,  measure,  and 
to  write.]  An  instrument  con- 
ved  for  inscribing  of  itself  upon  paper 
the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Barometrograpliy  (ba-rom'et-rog^ra-fl),  n. 
[See  Barombtroorapr.  ]  The  science  of  the 
barometer;  also,the  art  of  making  barometric 
observationa 

Barometl  n>ar'6-mets\  n.  The  decumbent 
caudex  of  the  fern  Ciootium  barometz,  also 
called  the  Agnus  Seythieus,  the  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  lamb.    See  AaNUS  SoythicUs. 

Baron  (bar 'on),  n.  [Fr.  baron,  O.Fr.  ber, 
ben  {baron  in  the  accX  Pr.  bar  {baron  in 
ace).  It  barone.  Sp.  varon.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  doubtful  Its  earliest  meanings  are 
such  as  strong  man,  bold  man,  warrior,  hus- 
band, nobleman,  and  the  derivation  from 
0.  H.  G.  bar,  a  man,  from  beran,  Ooth.  bairan, 
R  to  bear,  seems  as  probable  as  any,  whether 
the  notion  originally  attaching  to  the  word 
was  that  of  one  who  oovld  bear,  as  being 
strong  and  robust,  or  one  who  was  bom,  a 
human  being;  comp.  A.  Sax.  beom,  a  prince, 
which  appears  certainly  to  be  from  beran, 
to  bear,  to  produce.  These  German  etymolo- 
gies Littre  remarks,  without  being  com- 
pletelv  certain,  are  probable,  though  it  is 
probable  also  that  the  Celt  (O.Cym.)  bar, 
a  hero,  and  perhaps  (Gael. )  /ear,  a  man, 
have  united  m  conflrming  and  giving  pre- 
cision to  the  sense  of  the  Germanic  word 
in  the  Romance  languages.]  1.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  title  or  degree  of  nobility;  one 
who  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  the  peerage; 
as,  Baron  (or  Lord)  Auckland;  Baron  Armi- 
dell  of  Wardour.  The  children  of  barons 
have  the  title  of 'Honourable.'  Originally 
the  barons,  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honour- 
able service.  Hence  in  ancient  records  the 
word  barons  comprehends  all  Che  nobility. 
All  such  in  England  had  in  early  times 
a  right  to  sit  in  parliament  Anciently 
barons  were  greater,  or  such  as  held  their 
lands  of  the  king  in  capite;  or  leuer,  such 
as  held  their  lands  of  the  greater  barons  by 
military  service  in  capite.  'The  present 
barons  are— (1)  By  preecription;  for  that 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  immemorially 
sat  in  the  Upper  House.  (2)  Barone  by 
patent,  having  obtained  a  patent  of  this 
disnity  to  them  and  their  heirs  male,  or 
otherwise.  (8)  Barone  by  e«nure^olding 
the  title  as  annexed  to  land.'  wlMrton. 
Formerbr,  when  all  barons  were  not  sum- 
moned to  sit  in  parliament,  the  name  of 
barone  by  unit  was  given 
to  those  who  actually 
were  so.  The  word  baron 
was  not  known  in  the 
British  Isles  tlU  intro- 
duced from  the  Contin- 
ent under  the  Norman 
princes.  The  coronet  of  a 
iMiron  of  England  consists  Coronet  of  a  Baron, 
of  a  plain  gold  circle,  with 
six  balls  or  large  pearls  on  its  edge,  cap.  &c. , 
asinavisoount'a— 2.  A  title  of  certain  judges 
or  officers ;  as,  barone  qf  the  exdiequer,  who 
are  the  Judges  that  tiy  cases  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects  relating  to  the  re- 
venue; barone  of  the  Cinque  Porte,  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  formerly  elected 
by  the  five  (afterwards  seven)  Cinque  Ports, 
two  for  each  port  These  ports  are  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Win- 
chelsea,  and  Rye.— 3.  In  law,  a  husband; 
as,  baron  and  femme,  husband  and  wife.— 
Baron  of  beef,  in  cookery,  two  sirloins  not  cut 
asunder. 

Baronase  (bar'on-iJX  n.  L  The  whole  body 
of  barons  or  peers. 

In  England,  under  the  Normans,  the  church  and 
the  baronai[t  were  convoked,  together  with  the 
estate  of  the  conununitv.  a  term  which  then  probably 
described  the  inferior  holders  of  land,  whose  tenure 

was  not  immediate  of  the  crown.  Disraeli. 

I 

2.  The  dignity  of  a  baron. —8.  The  land 
'    which  gives  title  to  a  baron. 
Baron-court  (bar'on-kdrtx  n.    See  Court- 

{     BARON. 

Baroness  (bar'on-es),  n.  A  baron's  wife  or 
lady. 


Baronet  (bar'on-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  baron.\ 
1. 1  A  lesser  or  inferior  baron :  in  this  usage 
the  word  had  not  the  specific  sense  that  it 
received  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

Dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  baronetlts  might  use 
livery  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  his  collar. 

Siai.  ump.  Hen.  IV. 

2.  One  who  possesses  a  hereditary  rank  or 
degree  of  honour  next  below  a  baron,  and 
therefore  not  a  member  of  the  peerage;  one 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  Sir  So-and- 
so,  Bart  (Christian  name  and  surname  being 
given),  and  having  precedence  before  all 
knights  except  thoie  of  the  Garter.  At  in- 
vestiture there  is  no  ceremony,  the  title 
being  ^ven  by  patent  The  order  was 
founded  by  James  I.  in  1611,  with  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  promoting  the  colonization 
of  Ulster  with  Scotch  and  English  immi- 
grants each  baronet  being  bound  to  main- 
tain thirty  soldiers  for  three  years.  The 
number  originally  created  was  200.— Bar- 
anei*  of  Scotland  and  Nova  Scotia,  an 
order  of  baronets  founded  by  Charles  1.. 
with  the  professed  object  of  colonizing  Nova 
Six)tia.  Along  with  the  title  grants  of  land 
in  Nova  ScM>tia  were  given,  to  be  held  of  Sir 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  then 
governor  of  that  colony.  There  have  been 
no  additions  to  this  oMer  since  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  every 
other  respect  the  remaining  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia  are  on  an  equality  with  other 
baronets. 

Baronetage(bar'on-et-ftj),  n.  1  The  baronets 
as  a  body.— 2.  The  dignity  of  a  baronet 

BaronetC7  (bai'on-et-si),  n.  The  title  and 
dignity  ox  a  baronet;  as,  a  baronetcy  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  services. 

Baronial  (i>a-rO'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
baron  or  a  barony.  '  Baronial  possessions.' 
Lord  Lytton. 

Barony  (bar'on-i).  n.  l.  The  title  or  honour 
of  a  baron:  also  the  territory  or  lordship  of 
a  baron.— 2.  The  body  of  barons  and  other 

Seers.  Wharton.— 3.  In  Ireland,  a  territorial 
ivision,  Gorr^K>nding  nearly  to  the  Eng- 
lish hundred,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief. 
There  are  252  baronies  in  Ireland. 

Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  devoured 
by  bands  of  marauders  who  overran  almost  every 
darcny  in  the  island.  Maca$Umj/. 

Baroque  (bil-rdkO,  VI.  [Fr.]  Jnthe  fine  arte, 
a  name  given  to  ornamental  designs  of  a 
florid  and  incongruous  character,  indicative 
of  a  taste  for  display  rather  than  for  true 
and  appropriate  decoration.    FaiHu)U. 

Baroscope  (bar'd-skdpX  n.  [Gr.  baron, 
weight,  and  ekope6,  to  view.]  An  instru- 
ment to  show  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, superseded  by  the  barometer. 

Baroscoplc,  Barosooplcal  (bar-d-skop'ik, 
bar-d-skon'ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
determined  by  the  baroscope. 

Baroselenlte  (bar-d-seren-It),  n.  [Gr.  baroe, 
weight,  or  barue,  heavy,  and  E.  eelenite 
(which  seeX  ]  A  mineral,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
or  heavy-spar.    See  Barttes. 

Barosma  (oa-ros'ma),  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  RutacesD.  The  leaves  of  B. 
erenata  constitute  the  article  of  materia 
medica  called  bucku,  which  is  used  in 
various  chronic  affecUons  of  the  bladder. 
The  leaves  have  a  heavy  powerful  odour 
and  an  aromatic  taste,  and  are  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  diuretic  The  ^cies 
are  small  evergreen  shrubs,  with  dotted 
leathery  leaves,  and  small  white  or  red 
flowers  in  their  axila  They  are  all  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Hottentots 
perfume  themselves  with  the  leaves,  which 
have  a  smell  like  rue.  Sometimea  called 
Baryoema. 

Baroache  (ba-ri)shO,  n.  [From  G.  baruteche, 
which  is  from  It  baroceio,  biroeeio,  L.L. 
barroHwn,  a  kind  of  carriage,  from  L.  biro- 
tue,  two- wheeled— fris,  double,  and  rota,  a 
wheel.  Barouche  is  not  a  French  word, 
though  its  appearance  might  lead  one  to 
think  so.]  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
falling  top,  with  seats,  as  in  a  coach. 

Baronchet  (b}i-r5-shA),  n.  [Dim.  of  ba- 
rouche.] A  small  kind  of  barouche,  or  a 
four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  a  head. 

Bar-post  (bar'pdst),  n.  One  of  the  posts 
driven  into  the  ground  to  form  the  sides  of 
a  field  gate. 

Bar-pump  (bttr'pump),  n.  Same  as  Bare- 
pump. 

Barquantine  (blirk'an-tlnX  n.  [From 
baroue,  on  typie  of  brigantine.]  A  name 
applied  on  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 


Fate,  tAT,  fat,  f)ill;       me.  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;       tilbe.  tub.  bqll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  tey. 
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to  a  three-masted  veuel  ■aoare-iigged  in 
(he  foremMt  and  fore-and-aft riggeoln  the 
main  and  mizzen  masta.  Barquantines 
differ  from  three-masted  schooners  in  hav- 
ing a  regular  brigantine's  foremast,  and  are 
long  in  proportion  to  their  other  dimensions 
to  Kdt  the  canals  connecting  some  of  these 
lakes.  Spelled  also  Barquentim, 
Bantne  (bftrkX  n.  [Fr.  ^rqus,  8p.  Pg.  It 
and  L.L  barea,  a  lMrque»  jpertiapB  through 
a  dim.  form  bariea,  from  Or.  6arit,  a  skin, 
thoogh  Littr^  derlTes  it  from  the  Celtic; 
GaeL  bare.  Armor  bark,  a  boat,  a  skifT. 
The  D.  bark,  Q.  barke,  are  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  See  Baror.] 
1.  SauL  a  three-masted  vessel  with  only 


Bafque. 

fore-and-aft  sails  on  the  micxen-mast,  the 
other  two  masts  being  square -ri^ed.— 
S.  A  sailinff  veesel  of  any  kind,  especUllv 
one  of  small  sise.  'An  armed  6arfftt«.'  Oold- 
mith. 

Bftxn^boat  (bii'rlt-bdt).  n.  [Island  of 
Borni.]  A  vessel  of  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  carrying  ten  or  twelve  men,  ex- 
tremely sharp  fore  and  aft.  having  no  floor, 
but  with  sides  rising  straight  from  the  keel, 
so  that  a  cross  section  woold  represent  the 
letter  V.  These  vessels  are  swift  and  safe, 
being  light  and  buoyant 

Barrmoan  (bar'a-kanl  n.  [It  baraeane,  Sp 
barroffon,  from  Ar.  barrakdn,  said  by  Sousa 
to  be  from  Per.  barak,  a  stuff  made  of 
camel's  hair.  1  A  thick  strong  stuff  made  in 
Persia  and  Armenia  of  camel's  hair.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  fabrics  made 
of  other  materials,  as  wool,  flax«  and  cotton. 
Called  also  Barro^on. 

BarrmtdC  (bai'akX  n.  [Fr.  baraqus.  It  bar- 
aeea,  Sp.  Mrroea,  a  soldier's  hut  from  L.  L. 
barra,  a  bar;  comp.  Gael  barraek,  branches 
of  trees;  O.  GaeL  and  Ir.  barraehad,  a  hut  or 
booth.which  are  from  same  root]  LA  hut  or 
bouse  for  soldiers,  especially  in  garrison;  the 
permanent  buildings  in  which  both  officers 
and  men  are  lodged  in  fortified  towns  or 
other  places. 

He  (Bishop  Hall)  lived  to  tee  Mt  csdiedrml  conTerted 
into  •  kmrrmek  and  his  palace  into  an  alebouie. 

1  A  large  building,  or  a  collection  of  huts 

or  csMns,  especially  within  a  common  in- 

closnre,  in  which  Urge  numbers  of  men  are 

lodged. 

Most  of  the  qaarrymen  are  Bretons,  and  Uve  in 
wooden  barrmcJu.  Anstml. 

[In  both  senses  generallv  in  the  pluraL] 

Banmok-iiiaMtar  ( bar'&k-nias-t«r  X  *i.  The 
offlcer  who  superintends  the  barracks  of 
soldiers. — Barrack-nuuUr  general,  an  offlcer 
who  superintends  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs or  barracks,  and  adapts  the  accommo- 
dation to  the  requirements. 

BanmdadA (barakl&d).  n.  [B.  boar, bare, 
and  kteed,  cloth.]  A  home-made  woollen 
blanket  without  nap.    [New  York.] 

Buraooon  ( bar-a-kOn'X  n.  [ From  Sp.  Pg. 
6arraea,  a  soldier's  hut  See  Barrack.]  A 
negro-barrack;  a  slave  depot;  a  bazaar 
where  men  of  the  African  races  are  sold. 
Barracoons  used  to  exist  at  various  points 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  also  in  Cuba, 
Brasil,  Ac  African  barracoons  were  com- 
posed of  lane  but  low-roofed  wooden  sheds. 
In  which  the  human  article  was  stored. 
Some  had  defensive  worics,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  the.  British  forces  engaged  in  the 
«lave-te«de  preventive  service. 

BameadaCbar-a-kO'daLn.  [Native  name.] 
A  «>eciaa  of  peroold  flan  (Svkyrctna  Barro- 
euda\  avera^ng  10  feet  in  lem^h,  found  in 
the  seas  about  the  BahAmasandWest  Indies. 
'The  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the  flsh  Is  very 
voracious.  The  flesh  is  disagreeable,  and 
someUmes  poisonous. 

Banad.BanaidCbar'rad.  bar'ridXn.  [Cel- 
tic form  of  barrti.    See  BnuRTA.]    A  coni- 


cal cap  of  very  ancient  origin,  worn  by  the 
Irish  down  till  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Barrase  (bi-rixhX  n.  [Fr.  ]  In  engin.  an 
artificial  obstruction  placed  in  a  water- 
course in  order  to  obtain  increased  depth 
for  navigation,  irrigation,  or  other  purposes; 
a  dam;  an  embankment 

Barragon  (bar-a-gonO.  n.  Same  as  Barra- 
can. 

Formerly  in  the  dead  months  they  availed  them- 
selves irreatly  by  spinning  wool  for  making  barra- 
£oits,  a  genteel  corded  stuff  much  tn  vogue  at  that 
time  for  summer  wear.  Ctlbert  IVhiU. 

Baixanca  (bUr-rlnlca).  n.  The  Spanish 
name  for  a  deep  gully  or  ravine  with  ver- 
tical sides,  such  as  are  made  by  heavy  rains 
or  fioods :  commonly  used  in  America 

Barraa  ^'rasX  n.  [Fr.]  The  resin  obtained 
from  Ptntu  maritima;  galipot 

Barrator  (bar'a-torX  n.  [O.Fr.  barateur,  a 
cheater,  barat,  barate,  deceit.  See  Bar- 
ter.] L  One  who  frequently  excites  suits 
st  law ;  a  common  mover  and  roaintainer 
of  suits  and  controversies;  an  encourager 
of  litigation. 

Will  it  not  reflect  as  much  on  thy  character,  Nic. 
to  turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a  stirrer  up  of 
quarrels  amongst  thy  neighbours.         Arbuthuti. 

2.  The  master  or  one  of  the  crew  of  a  ship 
who  commits  any  fraud  in  Uie  management 
of  the  ship  or  cargo,  by  which  the  owner, 
firei^ters,  or  insurers  are  injured.  See  Bar- 
ratry, 2.-8.  In  ScoU  law,  a  Judge  who 
takes  a  bril)e.— 4  In  old.  Scots  law,  a  clergy- 
man who  went  abroad  to  purchase  a  benefice 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  Written  also  Bar- 
retor. 

Barratrous  (bar'a-tmsX  a.  Characterized 
by  or  tainted  with  barratrv. 

BarratroUBly  (bai'a-trus-llx  adv.  In  a  bar- 
ratrous msnner. 

Bairatry  (bar'a-triX  ^  l^^  Barrator.] 
L  In  law,  the  practice  of  exciting  and  en- 
couraging lawsuits  and  quarrels. 

Tis  arrant  barratry  that  bears 

Point-blank  an  action  'gainst  our  laws.  Hudibras. 

2.  In  com.  any  species  of  cheating  or  fraud 
in  a  shipmaster  or  mariner,  by  which  the 
owners,  freighters,  or  insurers  are  injured ; 
as,  by  running  away  with  the  ship,  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  by  wilful  deviation,  or  by 
embessling  the  cargo.— S.  In  SeoU  law,  the 
crime  of  a  judge  who  is  induced  by  a  bribe 
to  pronounce  a  judgment— 4.  In  old  SeoU 
eeeUe.  law,  the  offence  of  exporting  money 
out  of  Scotland  to  purchase  benefices  at 
Some.    Written  also  Barrttry. 

Barrel  ( barrel X  n.  [O.Fr.  bareU,  Fr.  barU, 
from  Celt:  W.  barO,  GaeL  barotc,  a  barreL 
The  root  is  seen  in  w.  bar,  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  a  bar.  (See  Bar.)  Comp.  Fr.  6ari9t<«,  a 
wooden  vessel  made  of  bar*  or  stavea  ]  1.  A 
wooden  vessel  of  more  length  than  breadth, 
round  and  bulging  in  the  middle,  made  of 
staves  and  heacUng.  and  bound  with  hoops; 
a  cask.— 2.  The  ouantitv  which  a  barrel  con- 
tains.—S.  Anything  hollow  and  long;  a  tube; 
a  cylinder;  as,  the  barrel  of  a  gun.— 4.  The 
cylindrical  case  in  a  watch,  within  which  the 
mainspring  is  coiled,  and  round  which  is 
wound  the  chain.— &.  The  cylinder  studded 
with  pins  which  in  the  barrel-ornn  opens 
the  key-valves,  and  in  the  musical  box  sets 
in  vibration  the  teeth  of  the  steel  comb  bv 
which  the  sound  is  produced.— 6.  The  trunk 
of  a  quadruped  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  extremities:  generally  applied  to  the 
trunk  of  a  horse.  'A  close  ribbed-up  bar- 
rel' 0.  W.  Holmee.— Barrel  of  the  ear.  In 
afiot  a  cavity  of  the  ear.  4  or  6  lines  deep 
and  6  or  6  wide,  situated  within  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  external  passage  or  meatus. 
More  commonly  called  the  vavitu  qf  the 
Tvmpanum.—sarrel  qf  a  boiler,  tne  cylin- 
drical part  of  a  boiler  containing  the  flues. 

Barrel  ( barrel X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  barrelled; 

Epr.  barrelling.  To  put  in  a  barrel ;  as,  to 
tirrel  beef,  pork,  or  fish. 

Barrel-bellied  (bar'elbel-lidX  a.  [See 
Bbllt]  Having  a  round  and  protuberant 
or  barrel-shaped  belly. 

Barrel-lralkibar'el-bulkX  n.  Naut.  a  mea- 
sure of  capacity  for  freight,  equal  to  5  cubic 
feet  Eight  barrel-bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet, 
equal  1  ton  measurement 

Baxrel-Clltb  (bar'el-kftrbX  n.  An  open  cv. 
linder,  8  feet  6  inches  or  4  feet  in  length, 
formed  of  strips  of  wood  nailed  round  hori- 
zontal ribs  of  elm,  used  as  a  mould  In  well- 
sinking  to  keep  the  well  cyllndricaL 

Barrel-filler  (bar'el-fll-^rX  n.  An  apparatus 
for  filling  barrels  provided  with  an  automa- 


tic arrangement,  generally  in  the  nature  of 
a  float,  for  cutting  off  the  supply  of  liquid 
in  time  to  prevent  overfiow. 

Barrelled  (bar'eldX  a.  Having  a  barrel: 
used  generally  in  composition;  as,  a  double- 
barrelled  gun. 

Barrel-loom  (bar'eMOmX  n-  A  Jacquard 
loom.    See  Jacquard. 

Barrel-organ  (bar'el-or-ganX  n.  An  organ 
In  which  a  wooden  cylinder  or  barrel  fur- 
nished with  pegs  or  staples,  when  turned 
round,  opens  a  series  of  valves  to  adroit  a 
current  of  air  to  a  set  of  pipes,  producing  a 
tune  either  in  melodv  or  harmony.  In  an- 
other form  of  the  instrument  wires  like 
those  of  the  piano  are  acted  on  instead  of 
pipes.  Barrel-organs  are  generally  portable, 
and  mostly  used  by  street-musiciana 

Barrel-Ptti  (bar'el-penX  n.  A  pen  with  a 
split  cylindrical  shauk  adapting  it  to  slip 
upon  a  round  holder. 

Barrel-icrew  (bar'el-skrOX  n.  A  powerful 
apparatus  conusting  of  two  large  poppets, 
or  male  screws,  moved  by  levers  inserted 
into  their  heads  upon  a  bank  of  plank,  with 
a  female  screw  at  each  end ;  of  great  use  in 
starting  a  launch.    Called  also  Bed-screw. 

Barren  (bar'enX  a.  [O.E.  barrein,  barain, 
barraigne,  Ac. ;  from  O.Fr.  baraiqne,  bre- 
haine.  brehaigne,  sterile,  poisibly  from  Ar- 
mor. Misc'Aan,  sterile.  Dies  refers  the  O.Fr. 
to  bar.  a  man  (see  BaromX  <^<i  cites  as  il- 
lustrative and  conflrmatory  Sp.  tnachorra, 
a  barren  woman,  from  maeho,  a  male.] 

1.  Incapable  of  producing  its  kind;  not  pro- 
lific: applied  to  animals  and  vegetablea 
'  The  barren  flg-tree. '    Hooker. 

There  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among 
you.  Deut.  viL  14. 

2.  Unproductive:  unfruitful;  sterile.  'Bar- 
ren mountain  tracka'  Macaulay.—S.  Fig. 
not  producing  or  leading  to  anything ;  un- 
suggestive ;  uninstructive ;  as,  a  barren 
treatise. 

Some  schemes  will  appear  barrtn  of  hints  and 
matter,  but  prove  to  be  fruitfuL  Swift, 

4.t  Not  affected;  dull;  stupid.  'Barren 
spectatora'  Shak.— Barren  fimoert,  in  bot. 
flowers  which  either  bear  stamens  without 
a  pistil,  or  which  have  neither  stamens  nor 
pisUL 

Barren  (bax'enX  n.  L  In  the  Western  States 
of  America,  a  tract  of  slightly  elevated  land, 
partly  prairie  and  partly  covered  by  small 
trees,  not  necessarily  barren  as  the  name 
importa— 2.  AnyunproducUve  tract  of  land; 
as,  the  nine  barrens  of  South  Carolina. 

Barrenly  (bar'en-IiX  adv.    Unfruitfully. 

Barrenness  (bar'en-nesX  ^  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  barren :  (a)  incapability  of 
producing  its  kind;  want  of  the  power  of 
conception. 

I  prayed  for  children,  and  thought  barrtnntss 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.  Miitom. 

(b)  Want  Of  ferUlity;  total  or  partial  steril- 
ity; infertility;  as,  the  barrenness  of  the 
land,  (e)  Want  of  the  power  of  producing 
anything :  want  of  instructiveness,  sugges- 
tiveness,  interest,  or  the  like ;  want  of  mat- 
ter.   'Barrennetf  of  invention.'    Dryden. 

The  barrenness  of  his  fellow  students  forced  him 
generally  into  other  company  at  bis  hours  of  enter- 
tainment. ycktu*m. 

id)  Defect  of  emotion,  sensibility,  or  fer- 
vency. 

The  greatest  saints  somethnes  are  fervent,  and 
sometimes  feel  a  barrenness  of  devotion. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Barren-spirited  (bar'en-spl'rit-edX  a.  Of 
a  poor  or  mean  spirit    Snak. 

Burenwort  (bar  en-w«rtX  n.  The  common 
name  for  Epimedium,  a  mnus  of  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  nat.  order  Berberidace»,  hav- 
ing creeping  roots  and  many  stalks,  each  of 
which  have  three  flowers.  The  only  Euro- 
pean species  is  B.  alpinum.  Species  occur 
also  in  Central  Asia,  Japan,  and  America. 

Barret,  Barret-cap  (bar'et.  bar'et-kap),  n. 
[Fr.  barrette.  See  Birbtta.]  l.lnR.  Cath. 
Ch.  the  cap  of  a  church  dignitary.  See  Bir- 
btta.—2.  A  sort  of  ancient  military  cap  or 
head-piece.    Sir  W.  Seott 

Barreior  0)Ar'et-orX  n.    See  Barrator. 

Barretry  (bar'e^riX  n.    See  Barratry. 

Barricade  (ba-ri.kWX  n.  [Fr.  barrieade, 
from  barre,  a  bar.  See  Bar.  ]  1.  A  fortifica- 
tion made  in  haste  of  trees,  earUi,  paving- 
stones,  palisades,  waggons,  or  anything  that 
will  obstruct  the  progress  of  an  enemv  or 
serve  for  defence  or  security  against  his  shot 
2  A  strong  wooden  fence  erected  around  or 
along  any  space  to  be  kept  clear,  as  along 
the  sides  of  a  street  on  the  occasion  of  a  pre- 
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BarriBKbir-WrX  n.  [ft-.  l«rT«r«,»b»rrler, 
fram  tarn,  ibmr.    See  Da  Ft.]    1.  In/i>t1.  iiii 

preienl  snUuce  lata  ■  tnrtllled  plice.— 
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Barrltter  (bai-'la-ttr),  n.     [From  tor.]    A 

admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar  In  protection 
■nd  defence  of  clients:  It  It  a  term  more 

cormpondlnc  term  In  Scotland  being  adv6- 
ralt.  In  the  United  Sulfa  coiin«ilDr-aI-iaiD 
Barrlitera  alone  are  admitted  to  plead  la 
the  superior  coorta.    They  muit  prerioiisl; 

They  are  dTylded  into  utter  or  aalrr  bor- 
riitirt,  wbo  plead  without  the  bar,  and 
otiwii'f  (or  t«i^»)  «iuiij>{  or  «rj«on(i-o(- 
isx.  who  plead  within  the  Itar. 


fonn  and  oonstractloa.  Into  lanQ  bu-rowa^ 
Aovl,  btil,  con*.  ^nHul.  dto.  In  the  more 
aodanl  barroos  the  bodiea  are  found  lying 
eitended  on  the  ground,  and  the  hnple- 

Implementa  am  of  bronie.  and  aometlmea. 
though  rarely,  of  Iron,  while  the  remalDB 
are  generally  Inclosed  in  a  stone  dit  and 
doubled  op.  Where  the  body  was  burned 
the  ashes  wen  deposited  In  a  dat.  or,  at  a 
later  epooh.  In  a  clay  um.  Barrow-hnrtal 
is  supposed  to  hare  lasted  till  the  elgliUl 
century.  In  Snglaod  WlIU  and  Donel  are 
the  counties  In  which  harrows  moat  abound. 
Btone  barrows  in  Scotlan  ' 


dfrol 


BaTTDV-pomp  (bu'fi-pi 


Knight. 


(MrTOi 

talolng  a  bar  or  oouhter  where  retreahinsnta 
Barrow (bai'd).  n.  1A.  Sax.  i<rnii(,abBmiw, 

light  imall  carriage.  moTod  or  carried  by 
band.  A  AamJ-^fTOtf  is  a  frame  covered 
in  the  middle  with  boards,  and  borne  by 

frame  with  a  boi,  sapported  ij  one  wheiel. 


e.  insa 


Bwrowl  (bar's),  n.     [A.  Sax.  iearo.  6ur». 

D.  barg,  leel.  borffr.  G,  bary,  iHtrcK,  a  plj; 

cognate  with  L  i«rr>i,   a  boar-pig.  Slir, 

mrdAa.  a  hog.  ]    A  hog;  spedacaUy,  a  male 

hoff  castrated. 

1  lay  '  reads'  thH^litliU  *arpFV  fnint  althe  ikord. 
Btrroir  (bai'fi).  n.    (A.  Sai.  (nrrt.  IwarwM. 

a  grovel    la  the  names  of  placet,  a  wood 

or  grove;  as,  Airrm-ln-FuiiKa^  Bamit- 

Sarnw  ^bar'6).  n.  [A.  Sax.  beorg,  htork, 
Aoy,  a  hdl  or  hlltock.  a  barrow  or  funeral 
mound:  Dan.  8w.  O.  6»y.  ahlll;  loel.  Iitrg. 
bjtTg,  a  rock,  a  pcwiplce ;  allied  to  burjK.  ] 
1   A  setwlchral  moiuid  of  g»t  antiquity 


inglae  purposes.      IS-    B- 

BarnUat  (ba'rdl-et).  n.  In  A*r.  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bar,  or  the  one  half  ol  the  clout 
BaimlT  (ba'rol-lV  a.  In  Ur.  a  term  need 
whijn  the  shield  is  divided  barways,  that  l^ 
acroas  from  aide  to  side  Into  several  parts. 
(b»TI).  a.  In  Aff.  a  term  nsed  when 
the  escnlcheon  Is  divided 
,  that  it.  across 
e  to  side  Into  so 


kendj;  is  when  uie  lines 
mn  from  deiter-chlef  to  slolttcr  base.  Ac. 
Inlerchangaafaly  varying  their  tlncturea— 
Barry-piiv  Is  another  partlciilar  manner  of 
dividing  the  field  Into  six  or  more  plecM 
Barw  (ban),  n.     [A.aax. 

ban,  Hani,  D.  bodrs.  G. 

bars,  ianh,  a  parch.  ] 


constructed  aflai ^ „ 

nsedbythejuilseasfthe  land,  barririg 
the  rnnoh  polish.' I>Crtrn(.  [Colloq.l 
BonllK-oni  (bUr'tnu-out).  >>.  Zicln- 
.,._ .... .. —  j^„,  ^(  ,,^j  ^ 

Infeiclndlnsa 
rwlbybarrica.1- 
tng  the  doors  and  windows ;  a  boyish 
qurt  at  Chriitmas.now  neatly  obsolete. 


BuTlUtOBlk  (bar-ing' 
IFram  the  Bon.  Dainet  Be 
Engllah  antli]uarT.|  The  type  genns 
of  the  fiarrlngtonlacefii,  consisting  of 
trees  sometimes  of  large  dimentiona, 
with  altaraate.  opposite,  or  whorled 
leaves,   often  ot   large   site;  Uowen 

hanSsome.  and  In  colour  pink,  starlol,  or 
white;  found  chiefly  In  India,  the  Jlalayan 
Peninsula,  and  the  Island*  of  the  Paclflc 


America  and  Asia.      Barrowa  an  dlstln- 


(b»r'l*r). 

changing; neclflcally,  the! 
tice  of  trafficking  by  oxchange  of 

in  Britain  I    £  Thethlngcrtvenlnexcbanxe.— 3.  Anarllli- 
mcticalruleliy  whichthevalueaof  df~ 


,    Om  wbo  baitan 

BMrtHTl  (liir^r-i).  n.  KastMige  of  eoa- 
BHxHliei  Id  timdi;  barttr. 

Ibcrr  >u  ADtr  tmrltry  or  uctuiDC*  '>'  unuidEiVt 

Buth (btnh), n.  [AfunnotbitnA.]  Awuir 
iDGloHd  pUcB  ot  iheltcT  tor  joung  cattle, 
M  ultu.  lunU.  Ac     ^PtdtIbcUI.I 

Butludomaw-tld*  (U^-OuA'^t  ~ 


a  DMir  St.   BuithalonKV*  b 


lidr.  blind.'  Skat. 

BsrtixMi  OxtfU- 

luiln.  iOtium 
vdEln  M  Sc  uid 
a&^balEiah  ■ 
faoM  of  boardi. 
aMB>ATTlci.)In 

''"■I'T  tomt. 
(tenif  with  ons 
ormnn  uMrtnna 
(oiUsd     laJutnf 


*)(orii 


ptoJccUus  laner- 
■Ut    trom     tha 


■  bnlldUw.     Bm 

BlLUTUKIA,  1 

BaitOBi  (bAr'ton}, 
iL  lA.Hu.tir*- 
tm,  butay'lown.] 

L      Hw       donUlD       BuUlu.  Mtcklcnie  Bu 

luida  ol  ft  manor.        YDrk.— ««» B«&iftiiL 
1  The  ninat  It 

kU.— I.  Ths  oat-hante)  Mid  yardi  atCacbtd 

m.from 


lk^>a(WtrunX  n.  [L  oural 
"  '      ]    A  plant,  pallitury. 

"    '  a  John  Barliek, 


Or.  wr,  Ore.]  A  plant,  pal 
BlTtid&OMUfiJ-a).  n.  liut 
IL  D. ,  a  trland  ot  Uiuibu*.]  a  gsniu  oi 
PUdM.  Dit.  oTdsr  8cn>pliiil(riac«,  contaln- 
tos  alwat  thtrlTiMelM.  wUolk  an  pwialtio 
IB  thg  imla  id  othsr  planta.  Thnt  (podai 
■»  aatltM  of  Bcltdn,  B.  <M«iil>t«  btlng  - 
Bomnna  wwd  by  v«jrid«  ~'  *-  — 


vcxdlr  nbaUncs,  n 


1  (biiVud),  n.     A  nd  djo-vcxKI 

broolAt  from  Arrioa,  prodlKsd  br  a  lafO' 
flaj*ia  mUdo.     So*  Cah- 


n  (bar>i-<M'Dii),  n.     See  Baiodu. 

. joUabIM  (bu-l-itroo'iU-ao-UX  •■. 

[Or.  taru,  baaTj;,  and  B.  ftrsHtian.  ]  A  nln- 
wal.  callwl  atooAnnufM.  Iroin  niiiiiniiiw. 
In  OitaHT.  It  la  a  nriat]r  of  ■traoUanll*, 
bdnc  a  maehailcal  nUMra  of  catbonata  of 
■tranUa.nl[iliaUot  baryta.  aodaUCtlalim* 

BUTte  (ba-ri'U).  n.  (Ur.  baryt.  httrj, 
baiytU.wtifbl}  (BaO)  Oxld*  of  bailnm, 
called  alio  Mary  aortA,  from  Ita  being  Lha 
hcarMat  ol  the  eaitiu,  It*  ■peclBo  gnrltr 
belnc  tl.  It  li  nsenllr  (oand  Id  oombj- 
DalkD  wUb  aDlpfiuflB  and  caibonlc  add^ 


the  fsfan  ol  which  la  ca  .  

Barrtala*  ftaj  powilw.baaaibanieaDat 
-■*--"--  —-1.  and  a  itrM«  aOiiltr  ti 


le  forBonita 


bdnaoodanl 

BtrjTMM,  Burton  (bar'l-tfin), 
muhc.  (a)a  mala  Tolee,  the  compasof  whlii 
partakeaof  theoommon  banandth*  Mnor, 
bnt  which  doea  not  daacend  aa  low  a*  the 
one.Dorrlaaaablghaatlwothar.  Itanaa* 
la  (nun  th*  lowir  O  of  tha  bum  clef  lotEa 
lDW«r  F  at  tba  treble  Fraqaentlr  appliad 
to  the  petion  iiUMmlDg  atokaof  thlagn*- 
lltr:aa8lBIUiia.l*aanatb«yt*iu.  Ait 
mntioal  Inatnunent.  MaiUar  (o  the  rlol-d» 
Ramba,  Dow  BDtltclr  dliuaed.— 1.  In  Ontk 
tram,  a  fUul  irUabu  with  no  acoaut,  tha 
■n?a  belni  midaiMoad. 

BhMl  <b*Al).  a.  Pertatatlng  to  tha  baae: 
ooaatltalliK  tha  bBaiL— itoMl  flttiu,  Id 
ergtuL  ■  ^aaa  parallel  to  tha  lalaral  or 
botlnmal  uaa  — Boni  c(*ihb«*.  In  aryMaJ. 
daiaTiaa  In  Oie  dinctlao  or  a  Uaaal  plane.— 
Batat  vattt,  that  Tal*e  In  blnlTaa  by  which 
thai  adhere  to  oUur  tDbaMnce*. 

BMllt(bM|ltO,fi.  [L.  andGr.tusUli.of 
unlnown  oricliL)  A  w*ll-kBawn  Itsaotu 
nxk  oocnnlnc  In  tha  anolaU  trap  and  the 
leceut  TDlcanIo  aerlaa,  but  moat  abimdantl]> 
In  tha  toisMr.  It  la  a  aDa«Talmd  bean 
ciTttalllne  nxk.  eonrtatiiig  a  Lahrador  tal- 
Bpaf.  augtla,  nagnetlo  *■"*  *"''  —■*-•' 


Tock*  ot  ChIa  compoiltlDD.  Melaphjrr*  IM- 
lonv  to  the  wiiM  iariea.  Baaalt  la  anioi^ 
phoiuiOolDnuur,  tabular.  01  (lobular.   Tha 


m  UMnlghtorci- 

dicolar  or  iDcUned,  aomellatM 


TwUpenMa- 
Daany  Dori' 


to  IS  ln*hea.aom*UnH*  with  tiaoavara*  Mml- 
•pharlind  lolnta,  In  which  the  omTu  pact  at 
one  la  hueited  in  the  ooDcaTlt]!  ot  auotbari 
andthahalghttromSfMttolML  Thafoima 
-'  the  Mlumna  (aiMTallTare  MnlasonaL 
uconal.oroGtaaonaL  Wbanaaoampoaad 


....    ■  i.*ua*waj. 

Inland,  compoawl  ot 
thla  UoBa,  aoa  eipoaeJ 
to  the  ronglieat  *ea  for 
ai«a,  hafa  their  angle* 
•a  peiteot  aa  thoae  at 
a  dlatance  trom  (ha 
waTaa  Samaan'a  ril« 
near  Edinbarah  alio 
eooilatot  baaalt. 
iBMltie  (bvaiink),  I. 

'-"       i(ba4«ltl-ti>nnXaTlDtheIaim 

tin.  n.     1.  Baaalllo  bora- 


aad  TOlcanlc  woiIb.  It 
FBt^  aod  iu 
black  allghUr 


pun  black,  or 


.....     efnlphnrli 

BurtM  <ba-rrt<i),  ».    |< 
by  dwBM*  <•)  aa  anolhi 
(which  aee);  (k)  to  dew 
phata  of  bafyta.  pinnlarty  called  Htary- 
tparOkaO^    lee  UiATr  9PAB. 

BUTno(ba-rf'(lk).a.  Pertaiolot  to,  formed 
o(.or«atalBtBf  banta. 

BUTloaldU  (ba.if'l«-karilt),  IL  (Bonrta 
aadoMfi.  See  Calx.  I  A  mineral  conilit- 
iDg  ol  a  mlTtnra  ot  eart»n*le  of  linn  with 
eartoaata  ot  baryta,  nt  a  dark  or  light  gray 

lwytmu,Bu7ti>iiC>>^l-UnXa.  (Orbarft, 
heavy,  and  Cane*,  tone.  ]  1.  Hanging  between 
lenor  and  bau:  aa,  a  Mrytona  loice.     See 


itUlilnc  the  Bcni 


(bai'aa-It),  n.    [Or.  h. 

iie.]    Lydlan  atone  or  t 

irlety  of  achlaloee  hen  ■•tone. 


■night  in; 


(Ul'ih 


1  (baal-net),  n. 

tomot  abaalh.l  AUi^t 
without  a  Tlior,  and  In 
hitantn  In  tha  reign*  nt  Edward 


Fr.  baainet,  ba- 
a  balmat  Id  the 
lUnet,  orlgtnally 


fnighU  In  battle  or  In  the  llita  w 


helm  over ' 
st.bDttheoreati 
'  thla  poaderoBB 


relgfatindln 


lUgra- 
lardll. 


Written  alao  Baiimt,  BurtuE.  0 
Buento  Jbaaum  <i.  [Tr.]  - 
meat  Id  bridgea  by  wMch  oni 

drawbridge  hi  wMeh  tha  pnfKdng  portion 


llK^ 


a  diy-welL 


T  iHwtion, 
I.  daaeaud* 


BM*(bt*ya 


l*),a.    [Ft.  hu,  low.  It  too*.  I01 

.',  aom  It.  L  batwt,  low.  abort,  thiel 

a  word  regarded  by  *ame  a*  connected  wll 
Or  baiUM,  compar.  at  iatkyi,  deep.  I 
otfaen  with  Ir  iaa,  W.  bai.  Armor  ba 
■hallow.]    1. 1  Low  In  place  or  paattlOD. 


S.  ot  little  or  DO  Talna;  ooana  fo  quality: 


metal*,  and  apecMcally  o 


melaL'  WatU.  'Gold,  ill 


dulently  dt 


without  ranL  dignity,  or 
eiUmatlon  among  Bian;  bDmble:  lowly. 
■  Peaianta  and  liatar  people.'  ^irTurr. 
'Bora  to  ba*i  hnmllll)'.'  Sperutr.  —  t.  Of 
mean  •plrit;  monllylow:  dlilugennom: 
llUbenl;  low;  without  dignity  at  tm- 
tlmenL:  lald  of  penon*.  'The  teat  and 
abject  multitada.  Jmttut.  '  Bam  It  the 
~'~  ~  iho  pan.'  Skat.— <L  Showing  or  pcD- 
.  . .^..  -1^^  thinga. 


ceedlng  from  a  moan  anlrlt: 
'  HlratW  uUerednothing  ba 
'  The  one  tea*  thing  in  tha  nnivei 

T.I  01  illegitimate  blith;  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. 'WhybutardTwheretoreboKt'SAat. 
S.  Deep;  grave:  applied  lo  taund* :  at.  the 
»a*gaoDml*ofarloL  See  BAM.— S.  In  tmr. 
not  held  by  honourable  tenure:  a*,  a  »a>r 
eitate,  an  cataU  held  by  lervlfe*  not  hon- 
._..,.     „i„riUBUige.  Soch 


e  li  called 

ini — , 

'  Ftillrr.—Bc 

kofd  etlala  ol  Inheritance  havi 

catloD  *Dbf Dined  to  It.  which  m' 

mined  whenever  tha  qnallllcatLon  anneaed 

ioltcomattoanend;aqDalifledree:oppu«ed 


a  bam  tenaDt— 10.  N 


clamical  or 


'D  bat  In  the  Ult-yard.    1 


petty.— Bui  ii^rflnuiit.  In  Scou  law,  adlt- 
poaltlon  of  land*  by  a  vaaui.  lo  be  hrid  ol 
Blmaelt.— Blue  right,  tn  S»W  Iobf,  tha  right 
which  a  dliponer  or  dlipoaer  ot  feudal  pta- 

Krty  acquire*  when  he  dlBpone*  It  to  be 
Id   under   hImaeU   and   not   under  hi* 
■nperlor. 

Bm*  (liA*),  n.  [Ft.  bam.  L.  baiU,  a  bae,  a 
pedenal,   boirowed  from  Or.  tcMfji,  Itt  a 

frum  bainA  to  go.1  1.  The  bottom  ot  any- 
thing, cnnudered  ai  Ita  lupport,  or  the  part 


Inarch,  (a)  that  part  ot  a  go 


J,  iob;      h,  Fi.  ton;      ng,  alnj;; 
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bottom  of  the  ihaft;  when  there  i*  no  pedes- 
tal the  part  between  the  bottom  of  the 
column  and  the  pavement  See  cut  Column. 
(6)  The  lower  projecting  part  of  the  wall  of 
a  room,  conalating  of  a  plinth  and  Iti  mould- 
ings.—a.  In  bot.  and  conch,  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity to  the  apex ;  the  point  of  attach- 
ment; the  part  nearest  the  trunk  or  stem; 
as,  the  btue  of  a  leaf;  the  bate  of  a  shell— 
4.  In  chem.  a  term  applied  to  those  com- 
pound substances  which  unite  with  acids  to 
form  salts.— 5.  In  detUittry,  the  setting  for 
artificial  teeth.— 6.  In  dyeing,  a  substance 
t  lat  has  an  affinity  for  both  the  cloth  and 
the  colouring  matter;  a  mordant— 7.  In 
fort,  the  exterior  side  of  the  polygon,  or 
that  imsginary  line  which  is  drawn  from 
the  point  or  sidient  angle  of  one  bastion  to 
the  point  of  the  next— 8.  In  geom.  the  line 
or  surface  forming  that  part  of  a  figure  on 
which  it  Is  supposed  to  stand ;  the  ude  op- 
posite to  the  apex.  The  base  of  a  hyperbola 
or  a  parabola  is  a  line  formed  by  the  com- 
mon intersection  of  the  secant  plane  and 
the  base  of  the  cone.— 9.  In  her.  the  lower 
part  of  the  shield,  the  charges  on  which  are 
said  to  be  in  bate.— 10.  MUiL  (a)  a  tract  of 
country  protected  by  f  orUflcations,  or  strong 
by  natural  advantages,  from  which  the 
operations  of  an  army  proceed. 

Smse,  in  military  opermtions.  is  simply  »  secure 
starting-point,  or  rather  tract  of  country  behind,  in 
which  an  army  is  in  comfwrative  safety,  and  in  which 
the  stores  and  resenres  of  men  for  the  force  are  situ- 
ated. Sai.  Rev. 

0>'\  The  rounded  hinder  portion  of  a  gun. 
(e)  The  smallest  kind  of  ordnance.— 11.  In 
mueie,  same  as  Bm».— IS.  In  mro.  a  base- 
line (which  see).- 18.  In  zooL  that  part  or 
extremity  of  anything  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  another  of  mgher  value  or  signifi- 
cation. Dana.— 14.  The  place  from  which 
racers  or  tilters  start;  a  starting-post  'To 
their  appointed  bate  they  went'  Dryden. 
15.  An  old  game,  played  in  various  ways,  in 
some  of  which  it  is  still  practised,  and  in 
all  of  which  there  are  certun  spaces  marked 
out  beyond  whidi  any  player  Is  liable  to  be 
touched  with  the  hiaa,  or  struck  with  a 
ball  by  a  player  on  the  enemy's  side.  Forms 
of  this  game  are  known  under  the  names  of 
Pritonert'  Bate,  Roundert,  and  Bate -ball, 
under  which  last  name  it  has  become  the 
national  game  of  America.- 16.  One  of  the 
spaces  marked  off  in  the  game  of  base  or 

Prisoners'  base.  See  previous  definition.- 
'o  bid  a  bau,  to  challenge  to  a  game  of 
base,  and  hence,  from  the  popularity  of  the 
game,  to  challenge  to  a  trial  of  dexterity, 
skill,  strength,  and  the  like,  or  to  a  trial  of 
any  kind ;  to  challenge  generally.  '  To  bid 
the  wind  a  bate  he  now  prepares.'    Shak. 

We  will  iind  comfort,  money,  men,  and  fHends. 
Ere  long  /*  hut  the  English  king  a  bast.    Marlowe, 

Base  t  (bisX  n.  [From  the  adjective;  comp. 
Fr.  bat,  a  stocking,  from  bat,  low,  the  stock- 
ings forming  the  lower  part  of  the  hose. 
See  Base,  a.]  1.  A  covering  for  the  leg,  as 
a  stocking  or  piece  of  armour.  '  With  gaunt- 
lets blue  and  batet  white.'  Hudibrat.^ 
2.  jU.  A  plaited  skirt,  usually  of  rich  mate- 
ria often  brocaded,  appended  to  the  doub- 
let and  reaching  to  the  knee;  worn  by 
kni^ts  on  horseback  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  often  imitated  in  the 
armour  of  the  period. 

Or  to  describe  races  and  games. 
Or  tilting  furniture,  imblaxon'd  shields. 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Base*  and  bnsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  Joust  and  tournament  I/Mofi. 

Hence— 3.  A  skirt  of  any  kind;  a  petticoat; 
an  apron.  'Bakers  in  their  linen  batet.' 
Martlon.—A.  The  part  of  a  horse's  housings 
which  hunff  down,  partly  over  the  legs,  and 
was  generally  richly  ornamented. 

The  tases  and  bardes  of  their  horse  were  grene 
Mttyn,  /^//. 

Rate  (bis),  in  mutie,  same  as  Bom. 

Baaet  (bas).  v.(.  [In  meaning  l  directly  from 
Fr.  battter,  to  lower;  in  the  others  from  the 
adjective. V  L  To  let  down;  to  abase;  to 
lower.  '  The  great  warrior  .  .  .  bated  his 
arms  and  ensigns  of  state. '  HoUand.—Z  To 
reduce  the  value  of  by  the  admixture  of 
meaner  elements;  to  debase.  '  Metals  which 
we  cannot  bate.'  Bacon,  [Bare.]  — S.  In 
mutic,  to  sing  or  play  the  base  part  of; 
to  accompany  with  Che  base.    [Rare.] 

Baw(b&s).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  bated;  ppr.  bat- 
ing. To  lay  the  base  or  foundation  of ;  to 
place  on  a  basis;  to  found.    'A  Latin-£ng- 


lish  dictionary,  bated  on  the  works  of  For- 
cellini  and  Freund.'  Dr.  W.  Smith.  'De- 
mands bated  on  the  foundation  of  right' 
£din.  Rev.  'Accurate  definitions  .  .  .  bated 
upon  etymologv.'  Qtiart  Rev. 
Bano  bail  (b&s'bftl),  n.  l.  A  game  in  which 
the  plavers  on  one  side  stand  within  certain 
marked-off  spaces,  usuallv  four  in  number, 
at  the  comers  of  the  playing-field,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  field.  One  of  the  latter  plays  a  ball  to 
one  of  the  players  on  the  other  side,  who 
strikes  it  back  with  a  bat  into  the  field  and 
then  tries  to  reach  Uie  next  station  before 
being  struck  with  the  ball,  all  the  other 
players  on  the  same  side  trving  to  reach  the 
next  station  at  the  same  time  before  behig 
struck.  This  game  has  become  the  national 
game  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now 

Klayed  in  accordance  with  a  somewhat  ela- 
orate  code  of  rules  and  r^n>l<^tiona  — 
2.  The  ball  with  which  this  game  is  played. 
Base-bom  (b&slK>m),  a.  Of  base  or  low 
birth;  bom  out  of  wedlock;  of  low  or  mean 
parentage;  spurious.  'Thy  bate-horn  child, 
thy  babe  of  shame.'  Oay.  'A  bate-bom 
shepherd.'    Fanthaw. 

It  is  Justly  expected  that  they  should  brinjr  forth  a 
bate-bim  issue  of  divinity. 


mg 
Mx 


ittOH. 

Base-bred  (bisl>redV  a.  Of  low  or  base 
breeding;  mean;  of  discreditable  origin.  'As 
little  souls  their  frose-frred  fancies  fcM&d.'  J. 
BaiUie. 

Base-broom  (b&8l)r0m).  n.  A  name  given 
to  Oenitta  tinctoria,  because  it  is  employed 
as  a  base  to  prepare  woollen  cloths  for  re- 
ceiving scarlet  and  other  dyea 
Base-bnmillg  (biis'b^m-ing).  a.  Burning 
at  the  base.  — ^Bate-burning /urmice  or  ttove, 
one  in  which  the  fuel  bums  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  renewed  from  a  self-acting  hopper  or 
chamber  above. 

Base-OOUrt  (b&slcdrt),  n.  [Bate,  low,  in- 
ferior, and  court.]  I.  The  court  or  yard  at 
the  back  of  a  house,  opposed  to  the  chief 
court  in  front  of  a  house;  the  farm-yard.— 
2.  In  law,  an  inferior  court,  not  of  record, 
as  a  court-baron,  court-leet,  Ac. 

Basedt  (b&stX  a.  Wearing,  or  clothed  In. 
a  base  or  mantle.  '  Bated  in  lawny  velvet ' 
Bp.  HaU. 

Baiselard  (bas'e-Iftrd).  n.  An  ornamental 
dagger  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century.  See 
Baslard. 

Baseless  (b&saes),  a.  Without  a  base;  hav- 
ing no  foundation  or  support.  'The  bate- 
lest  fabric  of  a  vision.'    Shak. 

Base-line  (b&slln),  n.  l.  A  line  adopted  as 
a  base  or  foundation  from  which  future 
operations  are  carried  on,  or  on  which  they 
depend  or  rest;  as,  (a)  in  pertp.  the  line 
which  limits  a  sketch  on  the  side  of  the 
sketcher,  and  is  taken  as  the  bottom  line  of 
the  picture,  (b)  In  turv.  a  principal  line 
measured  with  the  greatest  precision,  on 
which  a  triangle  or  series  of  triangles  mapr 
be  constructed  to  determine  other  posi- 
tions, (e)  Milit.  a  line,  as  of  frontier,  sea- 
coast,  or  forts,  taken  as  the  base  of  opera- 
tions of  an  army,  that  is,  from  which 
operations  advance,  supplies  of  food,  am- 
munition, and  men  are  sent  to  the  front, 
and  to  which  the  army  may  retreat  in  case 
of  disaster.— 2.  A  line  traced  round  a  can- 
non at  the  rear  of  the  vent 

Basella (ba-sella),n.  (Native name]  Climb- 
ing nightshade  from  Malabar;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Basel- 
lace».  Some  of  the  species  are  used  for 
spinach  in  Paris  and  in  the  East  The  ber- 
ries of  B.  ntbra  yield  a  purple  dye  used  in 
staining  Indian  calicoes. 

BasellaceM  (bas-el-la's^-S),  n.  pi.  A  nat 
order  of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledonous 
herbs  and  shrabs.  They  are  climbing  plants 
with  fleshy  leaves  and  small  flowers.  The 
stamens  are  perigynous,  and  the  perianth 
double  and  coloured;  in  other  respects  they 
agree  with  Chenopodiacece. 

Basely  (b&s'li ),  adv.  l.  in  a  base  manner; 
meanly ;  dishonourably.  '  Conquest  basely 
bought'  Dryden.— 2.  In  a  base  or  mean 
condition;  illegitimately;  in  bastardy.  'Two 
Mitylene  brethren,  bately  bom.'    Knollet. 

Basemmt  (b&s'ment).  n.  In  arch,  the  low- 
est story  of  a  building,  whether  above  or 
below  the  ground.  Owtlt.— Basement  mem- 
brane, in  anat.  a  delicate  membrane  found 
beneath  the  epidermis  or  epithelium  on  all 
the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  both  external 
and  internal  It  is  also  called  the  Primary 
Membrane. 

Basement-story  (b&s'ment-std-riX  n.  Same 
u  Basement. 


Base-minded  (bis'mlnd-ed).  a.  Of  a  low 
spirit  or  mind;  mean. 

Base-moulding  (b&s'mdld-inff),  tt.  in  areh. 
one  of  the  projecting  mouldings  placed 
above  the  plinth  of  a  building  or  column. 


Base-mouldings.  Hampton.  Worcestershire. 

Basent  (bazn).  p.  and  a.  [Allied  to  D.  ver- 
baazen,  to  astonish;  8c.  bazed,  stupefied 
with  astonishment]  Extended  as  with  as- 
tonishment 'With  big  looks  baten  wide.' 
Spenter. 

Baseness  (b&s'nes).  n.  l.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  base;  as,  (a)t  low  social  rank; 
lowliness;  humility. 

Reflect  not  I  on  thy  baseness  court-contempt? 

Shak. 

(&)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  morally 
mean  or  vile;  meanness;  vileness;  worth- 
lessnesa  'Equal  batenett  lived  in  sleeker 
times.'  Tennyton.  (e)  As  applied  to  metals, 
inferiority  in  value;  worthJessness ;  specifi- 
cally, liability  to  rust:  opposed  to  nobtenett. 
(d)  State  of  being  fraudulently  debased  bv 
being  alloyed  with  an  inferior  metal;  spuri- 
ousness:  said  of  coins  or  of  metal  to  be 
coined. 

We  alledged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent, 
the  baseness  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  sum 
to  be  coined.  Stui/t. 

(e)t  Illegitimacy  of  birth;  bastardy. 

Why  brand  they  us  with  basenesst  bastardy t 

Shak. 

if)  Deepness  of  sound.  'The  bateneu  or 
trebleness  of  tones. '  Bacon.— 1.  In  a  con- 
crete sense,  a  property,  characteristic,  or 
instance  of  baseness.  '  I  once  did  hold  it  a 
6asen«M  to  write  fair.'  Shak. 
BasenetCbas'e-net).  n.  A  helmet    See  Bas- 

CINBT. 

Base-plate  (bas'pl&t).  n.  The  foundation 
plate  of  metal  on  which  a  heavy  piece  of 
machinery,  as  a  steam-engine,  stands ;  the 
bed-plate. 

Base-ring  (bSs'ring),  n.  llie  flat  moulding 
round  the  oreech  of  guns  of  cast  metal  at 
the  junction  of  the  barrel  with  the  cascabel. 

Base-spirited  (bis'spl-rit-edX  a.  Having  a 
base  or  mean  spirit;  mean;  cowardly. 

Base-string  (bis'string),  n.  Same  as  Basf- 
ttrir\g. 

Base-vlol  (bftsM-oI),  n.    Same  as  Batt-viol 

Basb  t  (bash).  V. i.  [A  shorter  form  of  abash, 
the  meaning^as  well  as  the  form  being  in- 
fluenced by  Fr.  baitser,  to  lower,  as  in  baitter 
la  tite,  to  hang  one's  head.  See  Abash.] 
To  be  ashamed;  to  be  confounded  with 
shame. 

His  countenance  was  bold,  and  basked  not 
For  Guyon's  looks,  but  scornful  eye-glance  at  him 
shot.  Spenser. 

Bash  (bash),  v.t.  (Scand. :  Dan.  batk,  a  slap. 
batke,  to  slap.  See  Box,  to  fight,  which 
seems  to  have  the  same  origin.]  To  beat 
violently ;  to  strike;  to  knock  out  of  shi^)e. 
[Colloq.  and  provinciaL] 

A  woman,  a  whelp,  and  a  walnut-tree. 
The  more  you  beuh  'em  the  better  they  be. 

Preverbial  saying. 

[The  above  proverb  refers  to  the  practice  of 
beating  walnut-trees,  when  in  Dud,  with 
poles,  or  beating  off  the  fmit,  a  proceeding 
which  was  thought  to  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness.] 

Bash  (bash),  n.  A  blow;  a  knock;  a  dent 
[Colloq.  and  provincial.] 

Bashaw  t  (ba-shftO.  n-  [Per-  bdthd,  pdthAh. 
See  Fasha.]  1.  Same  as  Patha.—2.  Fig.  a 
proud,  tyrannical,  overbearing  man. 

Bashful  (bash'fulX  a.  [For  abat/{ful  See 
Bash  ana  Abash.]  l.  sasily  put  to  confu- 
sion; modest  to  excess;  diflldent;  shy;  sheep- 
ish. 'Yo\ibat/\fulfooV  Shak  Formerly 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  modest,  unassum- 
ing, as  a  term  of  conunendatiun. 

Add  to  these  a  countenance  in  which,  though  she 
was  extremely  bashfni,  a  sensibility  appeared  almost 
incredible.  FieUliMj:. 

2.  Indicative  of,  accompanied  with,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  bashfulness.     *  Bashful  mo- 


F&te.  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     5,  Sc.  ley. 


doty.'    ^ol' ~  3  I  Eidtlnii 
A  -~.»  r"  ■"  "I-''  ->«  '"ii^y,%'^ 
m. .1.^.11  f  (buh'mi-U),  odiL    In  a  ^iHiiiil 

BuhfnlilMI  rbuhf ul-DM),  n.  The  qoalltT 
nf  belDE  butunl ;  uuualTe  or  citnme  ma- 
d  ulr:  tunoroiu  ihTUM;  wut  nl  cuDfldencf . 
Fonnartr,  lika  batkful,  ft  lann  of  commeo- 
dlUoD.  «Dlvml«nt  to  modntj.  '  H«  (oil  ot 
te>^^•/n«'«^dt^uUl.'  fair/ax. ~Bail\ful- 
nm,  Modettg,  Difidtna.  AuV^nn*.  '•'^ 
T«dln»  to  be  ibutaiid.  pniperlr  dHlsnita 
timidity  lUid  ■  dlitnrbeil  lUte  ol  lecUoc  it 
meetliig  with  compuiji  or  balng  brougbt 
iDb)  ■  poiitloo  ol  leu  or  more  proiolngnca. 
Modttlg.  ■  proper  tad  becoming  dlitnut  of 
oiH'a  Htl  Uld  ddb'i  own  powalm.  Uld  efi- 
danood  br  Uw  abienca  o(  ■!!  uuunpUon. 
AjUmK,  UDdua  dlitnut  In  ona'i  Hll,  tend' 
iDstoonatonatordiitr.  MvUtty  mi  difi- 
diatt  m  mental  hkblti ;  boMniiuiM  maj 
hg  marali  •  (nuiMant  itate  ol  leallns. 

Bubl-taMHk  (buh'A^bi-iOIO. «-  CTnrk.) 
Tbc  nuns  Elieil  to  one  of  tbe  IrregiiliU'  ul* 
dlatr  In  tbe  Turklih  maj.  candntllic  ol  men 
hutllT  collMtad  In  Umei  of  emergency.  TbcT 
hate  had  to  be  dliaimod  Kvef^  tlinea  by 
the  roffular  tnwpt  an  account  of  the  barbar- 
lltet  by  which  they  hare  rendsnid  them- 
Hlvea  mfamoOL 

XuUeu  t  (haihlea),a.  Shamelaia;  nnbliuh- 
ing     apemtr 

BaidAlCi4'*l-a]).a    [L.  Auium.  a  UhI    Ka- 

BaHbiuiaUkl  (bU-l-br«i«ic>-*i).  •>-  lOr 
b^it,  a  tuae,  and  braneJiia.  gllU.  J  In  zooL 
aup;iorting  tbe  bninchla]  ali£et:  applltd  to 

SbHo  (b*a'lk).a.     1.  EeUtlng  to  a  bue  — 

baHlnaiall  ^BiTlng  the  baae  In  ei- 
ceei;  ha»lng  more "         -       -  -  -- 

to  act' the  put 

SBalOltr(faii-Wi-tl).n.  In>A>n.{a}lbtiUta 
of  ttvln^  a  baae  or  of  playlna  the  part  of  a 


BMUloiii7oatw|W«ld-l-a-ml-ai"t«i).n.  pi. 
ISaiiimm  (whJcii  IBe),  and  Or.  mtiUf. 
niiNMt.  ■  moibrooiB.]  tn  Itot  the  group 
of  tonfl  In  vhlcli  tbe  worn  are  borne  on 
bMldl4,  CMuMlnf  at  tb»  HnneDomycelci, 
Oaatenmyoetei,  and  nvmeUlnL 

BuldlomToatou  (bMldi-e-ml-tt'tiiaX  a 
BeloD|:tQfl  to  the  gmnp  of  fungi  called  ba- 
aidlomTogteft 

■uUUwporaOia-ild'l-A^par).)!  [auWum 
(which  aae),  and  Or.  nora.  aeed.|  In  bol. 
a  iporabDRie  on  >  bMldlum.EeDenUly  pro- 
duced In  groupa  of  four  on  the  hyinenluni 
of  man;  fangl- 

Sutdlnm  (ba-tfd'l-nmy  n.  pi  Buldla  (b*- 
ild'l4l  [Or.  boftf ,  a  baae,  and  lido),  llke- 
n«M.]  In  boL  the  cell  to  which  the  ipom  of 

miHIWttCn  ^fai'l-ll-ka"iban),  il     In  eliem. 

BMUmCbbTirte^n.  In  dUm.  that  which 
baalOea  or  eonrerle  Into  &  Mllftable  ban. 

BMUogal(bb-ira-nl).a.  IL»att>,abaaa, 
■nd  fufia.  to  HmJ  Wltlidnwlng  from  a 
baae ;  apecUcallr.  in  tol.  helonolng  lo  the 
ipex  or  pout  fartbeet  from  the  baie. 

BuUr  (bUI-fl).  it    In^eAmt.  to  convert 
iDifliaiUDablebaae. 
BAdXjmum  (bta-l-Jlna-nm).  n.     [Qr.  tatii. 


BuU<bai'll),(.(.  To  grind  or  farm  the  edge 


Utl.  cutting  edge,  betel;  all 
Jrwallm'  wort :  origin  dnnbl 
L.  Ml.  denoting  donblenea.] 
Ihr  edge  of  ■  cutting  tiwl.  u  i 


la  piatUa  rojfoU. 


I,  lit  klna'l  herb,  and  Fr, 
tbe  ro^  plant  I    A  Ubl- 


IndlA.  much  uied  In  cookery,  eipeclally  In 
France,  and  known  mote  particularly  u 

baall  la  O.  mintnum,-  wild  badl  belonga  to 
a  dldarent  genni.  being  the  CoJamftUJka 
Clliupadiuni.    See  alao  BAIIL-THm. 

BullO>ai^},n.  [AcorruptlonotO.BT^Bti, 
Ft.  huaiH.]    Tbe  ikln  of  a  ihsep  tanned. 

BMltar,  BmUMT  (bazll^r,  bai-U-a-rlX  n. 
[Kr.  batilairr.  from  Or.  huu,  the  bue.) 
t.  Relating  to  or  altusted  at  the  baaa.-!.  tn 


and  ipheaold  bouea;  alao  to  an  artery  on  the 
under  lurface  d(  the  l>r*ln. 
BuUlan  (ba-iU'1-an),  a.     Belonging  to  tha 
order  of  Bt.  Banl,  an  order  of  monlulounded 
lu  the  fonrth  century  In  Cappadocl*  by  a 


:  order  of  St.  BaalL 


Sam*  ai  Baiaica. 


BmiUlaata-ilimn.     I 

BaimoO>a-EU11i).a.    Same  aa  fioxilioil. 
BwdllOt  (iM'tll'lll-a),  n.     IFr,  Aanlifui, 

baalllcaiL  6u<IU>a,  a  public  hi ' '- 

,uiedfroi 


3.the< 


in  lit. 


Sece,  (Tom  batUicuM,  royaL]    1.  Originally, 
e  name  applied  by  the  Komani  to  their 
public  balla,  either  of  Juitlce,  ol  eichange, 

WM  ntu^y  a  rectangle  dlrlded  Into  alalet 
by  rowi  of  columni.  the  middle  alale  being 
the  vldat,  with  a  lemiclrcular  apae  at  the 


end.  In  wblch  the  tribunal  wai  placed.  The 
ground-plan  oftheaehnlldlnga  WW  geoetklly 
followed  In  the  early  Chriatlui  chnrehea. 
which,  Iberator*,  long  retained  the  name  of 
baalUca.  and  It  la  illll  applied  to  tome  of 
the  churchet  In  Rome  by  way  of  dlitlnctlon, 

ImlUtlon  of  tbe  Boman  bailUcaa.  —  !.  In 
the  middle  agca  a  large  atmcture  erected 
over  the  tomb  of  a  penon  of  dlitlnctlon, 
ancb  H  that  oier  tbe  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Confeaaor  In  Weatminiter  Abbey  — 1.1  A 
large  piece  of  ordnance.     Probably  aame 

BuUlm  (baHl'lk-a),  ».  A  code  of  Uwa  of 
the  Bycantlne  empire,  adapted  from  tbe 
!■•■  of  Juatlnlan  by  order  of  Baall  1.  In  the 
ninth  century,  from  whom  it  It  gcnenlly 
auppoaed  to  hare  derired  lU  name.  Uore 
probably,  boweter,  it  la  merely  tbe  neuter 
plural  of  the  Greek   adjectlre  kofilitoi. 


roy-1. 


{ba-dl 


iailllca.-Z 


um  and  tbe  interior  branch  of  the  axUlarr 
rein,  from  their  being  luppoHd  by  tbe  an- 
dent*  to  have  ipedally  Important  funcUoua 
In  the  animal  eoonomy. 

TfLim-nn  (ba-dfik-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
reaembUng  a  haaUlca;  bMlUcal 

BuUlOOk,!  n.     A  baaillik.     CAouw. 

BuUlocm  <  ba-til'lk-on),,  t>  IL.  toitlinm,  an 
ointment,  from  Or.  banliJrot,  royal.  batiitUK, 
a  king.]  An  ointmmt:  H  called  from  lu 
aiippowd  royal  Tlrtuea.  It  comlata  of  yellow 
wai,  black  pitch,  and  reiln.ot  each  one  part, 
and  of  ollTe-oll  tour  partt. 

BuUlolfba-lU'lkajknjiI.  Same  aa  Auflieo, 

(bal-lUd'l-an).  n.     One  of  a  aect 


rl4  of  Indian  phlloaophy  with 

■  (haa-l-llak'na),  n.    A  genua  of 

aiorlan  repUlea,  aame  aa  Batitiik.  t  (wlilch 

BMUltk  (bai^-iak),  n.  [Or  (uiKitoi.  lit 
little  king,  from  tatUtiit,  king:  ao  named 
from  kome  prominencei  on  the  head  reaem- 

formerly  believed  to  erli^  and  variouily 
regarded  ai  a  kind  of  larpen^  Uiard.  oi 

Africa,  at 


1  A  gaouiof  aaurlan  rcptllei  (BaalllunB), 
belonging  to  the  funlly  Igiuuldn,  dlitln- 

erecUble  at  pleuure.  which,  Uke  the  doiui 

length  of  the  back  and  tall.  The  mltred''or 
hooded  baaillik  (fi.  mitnUut)  ig  eipeclnlly 
remarkable  for  a ' ' '  "■- 


back  of  the  hewl.  of  tbe  aiie  of  a  email  ben't 

(«g.  which  can  be  Inflated  with  air  at  plea- 

to  tbe  air-bladder  of  Oataea    The  other  ape- 
cie*  have  inch  hoodi  alao,  but  ol  a  len  tlit. 

To  thti  organ  tbey  owe  their  name,  which 
recallitheGadliakoffable.  though  In  reality 

of  the  Indian  Areblpe1»go,wherel(lin.uch 

Ingwater,  Into  which  it  dropawbenalarme!!. 

diiuHd,  ao  calleif  a/ter  the  fabled  baalllak. 

(i)  In  modem  tlmei,  a  cannon  of  amaller 

aiiB,  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  carrying  a  *9lb. 

ball:  .o  called  from  the  ngun  oTa  make 

Cl™.  you,  pc«..uu««,  ciurg,  ,^,  *.^«*^ 

batiUtu,  a  king,  and  Buru,  a  lliard  |   IM. 

king-Uurd.     A  namt  given,  Iram  the  belief 

that  it  waa  a  liiard,  to  a  laige  fo^l  mam- 

mal, nearly  BD  feet  In  length,  related  to  the 

wbals,  tonnd  In  the  eocene  beda  of  Alabama; 

now  termed  Z.ujtedm  (which  lee). 

theCiilaiAinIili<i.ieeiuiolbotanliU.    llhai 

maticimeri,  'loficellent,' Parklnaon  aayi. 

'tbatltlaflttoraklng'ibDUH.' 
BmU-W««1(U»«'1I-w*3),  n-    Wild  badl.  or 

In  woodi  and  oopaea. 

Buln  (hi'an).  n.     (Fr,  ia«m,  O.Fr.  ta™, 

tac*fn.  It,  fcocino,  a  baaln,  a  dim.  of  Fr.  bat. 

a  wide  open  ve»el,  tame  u  E.  batk.  k 

veaaelordiihof  tome  alia,  uiually  clrcnlar. 

rather  broad  and  not  very  deep.  UKd  to 
bold  water  lot  wiihing,  and  tor  varloua 

other  purpoaei;  a  pan.    '  A  lUvar  »an<' full 

ofroae-watar,'    SAa*.-i  Any  reaervoir  for 

walar,  natural  or  artlflclal,  aa  a  pond,  a  bay. 

adockforihlpa-l 
(o)  


'fi 


cb.  alaln:      th.Sc,  lodt;      g,  jn:      l.iob;      b,  Fr.  toa^      nii,  lintr: 


hat  Into  form,  (e)  Hie  scale  of  a  balance 
when  hollow.  Ac,— 1.  In  cAyi  gtof.  the 
whole  tract  of  country  dnined  by  a  river 
and  lu  tributariea.     The  Una  dividing  ooa 

w,  lelg;    wb.  vAlg;    ih.  utat.-Krc  KIT. 


mttnlwiti  w*  I    mlnuta  m 


■nd  bj  trulne  thi ,._ 

illvlde  awih  coantir  into   lu 

buUu.  Tlu  bMln  of  a  kwb  or  sm  ooofuu 
or  tlie  bulni  ot  ill  th«  iti«n  which  nui 
iDto  It— &  In  fttl.  tiv  dlptdng  or  dinxiil- 
UoD  ot  stniU  loward*  *  oommoo  ana  or 
Dantre,  doa  to  uphsaTkl  am)  ■DtaildaDoa.  It 
la  aonutlnMa  uaed  almoat  inHiDriiwDalir 
wItJi  'fonutioD^'  to  Aqima  tha  dnodU 


Alio  called  Autaf-uraMn  i 
BMtot-Ult  (baa-kBt-hilt).    .. 
'  Fonl,  ■hlch 


aainhlghrsllerorolri^riJ „ 

r    uiuiiri  da  not  projMt  lo  ai  to  exhibit  the 

enClrs  bodj,  they  are  aald  (a  be  in  nliV:  and 
;    whan  theji  an  little  nliadtrom  the  Burtaoe. 

.K. .. ..  ...J  ..  v.  i_  .^  ^(^  batn- 


]  BulMt-bUUdO>ailet-hilt«d),a  ruiuiahed       aea-flshea 


It  of  the  three  pi 

the  other  two  bi 
-a.  ApedMUL 


■mallMt  trocbaic  rbrtbio.  —  d.  The  prlnci- 

jHl  component  part  ol  a  thlni. 

texUtrOwa-liitlyn.  BailcltvrwhlcbHie). 

Bulw>liltfl(bi*-li'a-iat).  a.  (L. Wi(,  baag, 
and  (olutiu,  Int.)  In  M.  a  tem  applied 
>o  haiaa  ptnlonged  at  the  bate  belr-  "■- 

iS*),^ 

).  v.L    [A  w<^  of  ananilinatlaa 

thTSra.m, 

ooDtractad  Ont  ;„„  ,^..„,  ^ 

b-t;  oT-batlia  M,  to  hatha  .       

old  maanlDc  at  hatt  being  to  bathe,  and 
»al&<  alao  being  tonnerl]'  OMd  In  the  aenae 
ol  beak.  It  I*  not  certain  wbloh  ailgli]  la 
comet,  but  the  temilnatlon  la  cartalnTy  the 
nOndTe  pronoBn.  Comp.  L.a  tiih  Mm, 
to  wann  one'i  tell  In  the  no;  Ptot.  S  and 
So.  to  two*  or  bHi;  aa.  ta  lnak  In  the  mn. 
Butk  la  lormed  eiactlir  In  Uw  aame  war.) 
To  Ue  In  wannth;  ta  b*  «xpoaed  lo  genial 
beat.  P^.  to  b«  at  aaie  and  thrlTtna  under 
benign  inHnencea;  u,tolmtt  In  the  blue  of 
d«Ti  to  batlc  la  tbe  ninahlne  of  rojal  faTonr. 


point  o(  origin. 
Ailitt  (M^),  n.  A  dnae' 

"--tCbaakke.'     

In- leal  it 


to  tabut.mi  OnaUf  in 


oipoaora  to  heat;  to  warm  with  genial  heat. 
■Baikt  at  the  fire  hia  hairy  itrength.' 
Maum. 
BUkat  <ba«1ialX  n.  \W.  iatgtd  or  baigaud, 
Ir.  6Hnid,abaatet.tn>mlMWngiilaUedor 
wo*m;  W.  ta«r.  a  netting  or  piaoe  ol  wlckar- 
work.  Tba  tuna  6a*satKfa>  which  occni* 
In  th*  following  pBiwe  tram  UaiUal  la  one 
ot  the  tew  wonli  the  Latina  honQwad 
dlractlr  trom  the  CelU;  'Barbara  da  plclii 
Teni  baieatula  Britannia' ~  A  barbarian 
baaket  I  hanoome  from  tba  painted  Britona. 
Bp.  If.,  Ml  1.  A  reaaal  made  of  twig.. 
mibea,  thin  atrlpa  of  wood,  or  other  flexible 
tnatetiala  InterwoTen.  'RaAabatktU  .  .  . 
woTen  of  tba  flailla  willow.'  Dytr.—i  The 

-ontentaof  a  baaliet  ^  ■-  — --*- *---i--. 

rm  bold;  I        ■     ■ 

median— . „. 

to  be  gimi  away  In  cbarltT.  'Uak 
clothaa  for  a  charitable  Sulci' 
t.  In  old  Maga-coachea.  the  two 


BulcM-«UTla|a  (bai'ket-kar-lj).  n.  A 
llgbt  carriage  made  ot  wickerwork. 

Bukal-flm  (Wket-flih),  h.  a  sUr-flib  o( 
the  genua  Aitrophylon,  remarkable  far  the 
■nb^idalou   of    Ita   anna  Into   aitnmelf 


UnU 

BukBt-nrOllllt  (baa1ut4r-ehlnX  ■■  Same 
aB£aitet-;U. 

BukllW-«Iutrk(baal[1ng4hllrk),n.  Aipedea 
ot  ibafk.  StIatU  mocww,  ao  called  trom 
ItahabitotlyliigODtheanrtacaDf  the  water 
balking  In  tbeiun:  called  alao  Sail-flth  and 
Su»-luk.  Thla  lull  It  tram  1  to  11  yarda  In 
langtli.  or  even  longer,  and  la  the  laiseit 
true  flih.  weighing  npwarda  of  1000  lUb.. 
and  yielding  ■  Ui^  quantity  of  oU.  The 
upper  Jaw  la  much 


lower;  the  akin  il 
longli,  ot  a  deep 

the     bask,     and 

white  on  the  belly. 
The  baaUng-ibark 
la  vltlparoii^  ar'* 


BMt,  BuH  (bIB),  n.  [A  corraption  of 
,  Aam.  Q.  bari^  D.  taon,  a  perch.  See 
I  B1R8B.]  The  Xntllah  name  of  a  genu  of 
•ea-flshea  ( Labno),  family  Pncids.  dmin- 
gnlabed  from  the  true  perehea  by  harlng 
Ue  tongne  eorered  b;  email  teeth,  and  tbe 
prBapereulini  niMioth.  It  hicltulea  the  L. 
htptu,  tbe  onlj  Britfah  apede^  called  alao 
aea-dace,  and  bum  Ita  Toraclty,  aea-wo" 


Bunat  (basnet),  n.  Same  aa  Batetiut. 
Bmod  (bi'm).  n.  See  BuiN. 
Buaub  (blak),  n.  1.  A  pecnllo'  tongue 
spoken  In  a  diatrict  of  the  T^rsieea  en- 
leloplnc  the  anal*  ol  the  Baj  of  Blacay.  on 
boUi  aloea  ot  tbe  border  between  Pnnce 
1,  and  ■UB)e*td  to  npnaeot  tbe 
the  anotent  IbartaaJ^  the  prlmltlTe 
■-  ot  Spain.  No  connaetlou  be- 
an; other  language  baa  aa  jH 
uoui  luMiD  vat  Like  tbe  tongun  of  Ame- 
rica It  ie  highly  polyirntbetic     It  It  inp- 

wen  In  Kiiropr  bofora  Iho  Immigrmllon  n( 
any  ot  tbe  Ai7an  tribea^-t.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  tbort-iUrted  Jacket  worn  by  ladlei,  pro- 

by  tbe  Buqun 
Buqna,  Bnwinlili  (Ulak.  bkik-lahX  a.  Per- 
taining to  tbe  people  or  language  of  Blicaj. 

Bu-nU<  BBUo-iUlaro  (M-r«-i«r.  bu'ia- 

rS-l».i>fiXi    (Fr.  ta*low,  andrrtV,  r» 


lelable. 


>(  anrtac*.  the  flgurea 


baaa,  an  American  apedea,  weij, —     

as  to  W  lb*.  Both  apeclM  occadonall 
aacend  rivera,  and  attempta  have  been  mad 
to  onltlTata  BriUih  baaa  in  fnah-wate 
pinidB  with  >acceaa.  The  Cmtnpnitit  ni 
oTuanvr,  an  American  aea-flih  ot  tlie  percl 
hrnOr.  and  welgblng  1  to  S  lli«,  la  knowi 


American  linden  or  Ume  Ine  (nUa  onwri- 

mat  for  wiping  dirty  ahoei  on,  lo  named  bo- 
cinae  at  Ont  cnleR)'  mads  ot  tbe  bark  of  the 
baaa  or  lime-tree.  [ProrlnclaL}-!  A  baa- 
Back  or  thick  mat  to  kneel  on  bi  church. 

BM  (tnti),  n.  [It  boMK).  deep,  low.  See 
Bm,  a.)  In  mutic.  the  iDwaal  part  In  tbe 
hanuony  ot  a  mnaical  compoalEian,  whether 
Tocal  or  huttoniantaL^   AcconliDg  to  i 


_._it  Importaat 

part,  white  other*  nnrd  the  melody  or 
hlgheat  part  in  that  light    Hart  to  the 
part  ii  tbe  moat  atrlklng, 
IdeatlBllr -" 


It  la  the  fundamental 

Mrt,  white  t  " 

ilgheat  part 
dielody,  the  b 

thelrooitand , 

richert  in  effect— P^miraif  ban,  a  baaa  part 
haTtng  Uie  accoupauilng  ohotda  •oggeited 

a»rtaln  tlgnrea  written  above  orbeJow 
Dotat:  the  moat  ■ocoeaafn] 
abort-band  Bearing  at  praaent  tn 
organlata  and  plaiQita  — Aiwlan 


b),  a.     In  mujK,  low;  deep;  grmTe; 
H  Tolee.  — Bom  Hicf.  a  toIco  ad- 

e  extreme  conpav  at  wUch  la  from 

compaaa  being  from  y  below  the 
t  to  middle  c,  the  note  on  the  Brtt 
ne  abore  It 
a),  e.  I.    To  aonnd  in  a  deep  tana. 

"a  take  the  baia  part  hi  a 


BUB(b 

[Rare] 


BuBOi**)." 

concerted  pi( 

Bteadily. 
Bau  (bat),  n.    A  Tarietr  of  bitterpala  ale 

brewed  by  Ur.  £aai  ot  Burton -an-Tnnt 
Buul(tau'Ba).n.  Same  aa  fiatAaw.   Sir  7*. 

BfTbtrt. 
Bauuli  (bat'a-ntX  •>.     [Or,  a  foi)    A 

ridn  allied  to  the  geneta,and  not  dbtantly 
reaerabling  a  cat  The  tail  It  Tery  full,  and 
ringed  like  that  of  the  rln)ied  lemur.  It  it 
the  lolltary  American  repreaentatlTe  of  the 

Bna^def  (WUefX  n.  In  muhc,  (he  cbar- 
Bcter,  generally  ihaped  like  an  lo«rted  C. 
which  li  put  at  the  beginning  of  the  itair 
wUcb  caniat  the  baaa  or  loweat  notea  ol  a 
harmonlied compoiltlaii.  It  laaeatedon  the 
7  or  fourth  line  (counting  upwardt),  and 
determlun  tlie   pitch  and  nameB  of   the 

Bug-OOimt*r(b*B'koun-Ur),  n.  In  nuiir. 
the  lower  or  under  baai.  that  puiof  acom- 
potitlon  having  two  baiaea  which  la  taken 
by  voicOBorlnitrumenlaof  the  lowoat  ranire, 
at  the  aecond  baaa  volcea  {btuti  pnfinuii) 
and  the  rtoloncellaa 

BMW,t  ».     A  klat;  a  bnia    Chaiaer. 

Bum,  n.    The  Bea-perch.    Bee  Babs. 

B«gt»llgiB  (bttniB),  a.  (Pr  tewliw,  low 
wan>.1  Wrought  with  a  horizontal  warp: 
aaidot  a  kind  of  Usfettrj,  a>  dlBilnguithHl 
from  hattUlitu  tapettrj,  or  tliat  wrought 
with  a  perpendicular  warp.  BaaiellaBe  goiidt 
are  now  preferred  at  twlng  more  catlly  pro- 
duced and  quite  at  beautiful  at  hautolHM. 


e.  pin;      nfite,  not.  mbTc 


tube,  tnb,  bnll;       olt,  pound;       il.  Be  abune:       t.^.Us- 
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BASTE 


(baifaet  or  ba»-MtO.  n.  [Fr.  froMstte; 
It  bmmttta,  the  game  baaiet,  from  basmttOt 
•omewhat  low,  from  6aMD,  low.  8oe  Bass, 
a.]  A  game  at  cards,  reawnhltng  modem 
taro. 

Some  draai,  aooM  dance.  Moieplay,  not  to  fomt 
Yoar  piquet  pactiet,  and  your  oieaT  A«/Mt      JCmw. 

ITlllOt  (baa'Mt).  n,  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  be*- 
mtU,  a  little  boii»  or  from  O.Fr.  bmmtt, 
somewhat  low,  a  dim.  of  6a«,  low.]  Aminer's 
term  for  the  oatcrop  or  surface  edge  of  any 
inclined  stratnm.    Called  also  Ba$aei  Edge. 

BUBtti  (bas'setX  v.l  In  mining,  to  incline 
upward,  so  as  to  appear  at  the  surface;  to 
crop  ont;  as,  a  vein  of  coal  baaagti. 

Bajiat  (baa'setX  a.  In  gecL  and  mining, 
appearing  edgewise  at  the  soiCace;  as,  the 
bmtmt  edge  of  strata. 

BaMeMloni  (bas'set-homX  n^  [tikuactto. 
somewhat  low.  and  B.  Aom.)  A  mosioal 
instmment.  a  sort  of  clarinet  of  enlarged 
dimensions  and  extended  compass,  ranging 
from  F  below  the  bass-staff  to  C  on  the 
second  ledger  line  abore  the  treble. 

ItliMtlnc  (bas'set-ingX  a.  In  gaoL  and 
mining,  haTlng  a  slanting  direction  upward; 
croppuig  out. 

BMJgttO,  Pamtta  (bas-settd,  bas^etO^  fk 
[It  basmtto,  somewhat  low.]  A  tenor  Tio- 
lin. 

Ban  horn  (basliom).  n.  A  musical  instru- 
ment, a  modification  of  the  bassoon,  hot 
much  lower  and  deeper  in  its  tones. 

'fflltlt  (bas'si-aX  n.  [In  honour  of  Ferd. 
Aiaai,  an  Italian  phjsioian  and  writer  on 
botany.]  A  senns  of  tropical  trees  found 
in  the  East  lodiea  and  Africa,  nat  order 
Sapotaoeie.  One  species,  B.  ParHi,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  stoa-tree  of  Parle,  the  fruit 
of  which  yields  a  kind  of  butter  that  is 
hi^dily  valued,  and  forms  an  important  ar- 
tide  of  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
There  are  sereral  other  qwclea,  of  which 
BL  Umgifolia,  or  Indian  oil- tree,  and  B. 
butgracaa,  or  Indian  butter-tree,  are  well 
known  examples,  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  oleaginoua  or  butyraceous  matter.  The 
wood  is  as  hard  and  incorruptible  as  teak. 

BMile  (bas'iX  n.  [Probably  of  same  origin 
as  boHn.]  A  basin-shaped  wooden  Tossel 
for  holding  meaL    Hogg.    [Scotch.] 

Baarinet  (bas'i-netX  n.  [Probably  a  dim. 
from  Fr.  bereeau,  a  cradle.]  A  wicker-bas- 
ket with  a  covering  or  hood  over  one  end. 
in  idiich  young  chUdren  are  placed  by  way 
of  cradle. 

Pawo  (btts'sdX  n.  1.  In  mtmc,  the  Italian 
word  for  bass  or  base.— 2.  One  who  sings 


)f  (bas'sdX  n.     A  bashaw  or  pasha. 
MaHowa. 

BamaOf^Cbuftok),  n.  A  diminutiTe  of  boat, 
a  mat    See  BiaSw 

BaMO-oonoertante  (bis'ss-kon'chte-tto^- 
tiX^  (It]  In  nMoie,  the  bass  which  aocom- 

jMmies  the  solos  and  recitatives. 

Buao-O0llllllllO(bAs's6-kon-td'nii-dXn.  [It 
ftnssn.  bass,  and  eontinuo,  continned.  ] 
Figured  bass  (wliich  see  under  BasbX 

Bano-di-camera  (bis'B6-dft4ai'm&-T«X  n. 
[It  frosfo,  bass,  di,  of,  and  camera,  a  cham- 
ber] A  double-bass  or  contra-basscreduced 
in  sue  and  power,  but  not  in  compaas,  and 
thna  adapted  to  small  or  pri- 
vate rooms.  It  has  four 
strings,  of  the  same  qualifev  as 
those  of  the  violoncello,  but 
all  proportionably  thicker. 

Bawoon  (bas-sbnO.  «.  [Fr. 
6Mson;  It  baaaone,  ang.  of 
kosso^low.]  l.A  musical  wind- 
instrument  of  the  reed  order, 
blown  with  a  bent  metal 
month-piece,  and  holed  and 
keyed  like  the  clarinet  Its 
compass  comprehends  three 
octaves  rising  from  B  flat 
below  the  bass-staff.  Its  dia- 
meter at  bottom  is  9  inches, 
and  for  convenience  of  car- 
riage it  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  parts;  whence  its  Ital- 
ian name  fagotto,  a  bundle. 
It  serves  for  the  bass  among 
wood  wind-instruments,  as 
hautboys,  flutes,  Ac  —  2.  A 
reed-pipe  stop  in  an  organ 
whose  quality  of  tone  re* 
smnblffs  that  of  the  bssaoon 

BaaaoonlatCbas-sOnlstXn.  A 
performer  on  the  bassoon. 

BaMO-proC!oildO(bas's6-pr6-foD-ddXn.  [It] 
In  mnaie,  (a)  the  lowest  baas  voice,  having 
a  compass  or  about  two  octaves  rteing  from 


D  below  the  bass-staff,  (b)  One  possessing 
a  voice  of  this  compass. 

BaMO-rllieTO.   See  bas-bujbf. 

Basaorine  (bas'sfrjinX  n.  A  substsovse  ex- 
tracted from  gUB'  tragacanth  and  gum  of 
Bossom  (iHiich  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  it),  by  treating  these  gums  successively 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  In  pro- 
perties it  is  faitermediate  between  woody 
fibre  and  vegetable  ^nten. 

BaSiO-rlpiflno  (btts's6-r6-p6-A'ndX  a.  [It 
frosfo,  bass,  and  ripieno,  replete,  fulL]  In 
muste,  the  bass  of  tiie  grand  chorus,  which 
plays  only  occasionally  or  in  purtioular 

_parta.   * 

Baaa-rallef  (bas'rft-ttf),  n.    Same  as  Baa- 


of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  white  and 
brown. 

We  tbaO  have  all  the  world  drlrtk  brown  and  wWte 

I  was  drunk  with  amstmni, 
Whoie  nature  is  to  form  thini^  lilce  itMlf. 
Headjr  And  moMOoua.  Bmu.  9t  Ft. 


vs/kT  (Which  seeX 
BaMHnairr 


(bfts'staf),  n.  In  mime,  the  staff 
on  which  are  written  the  lowest  notes  of  a 
hannonised  composition.    See  Bass-olif. 

BaBB  -atring  (barstrin^  n.  The  name  popu- 
larly glvento the  lowest  string  in  stnnged 
insUrmients. 

Baas-TiOl  (bis^vI-olX  n.  1.  The  violoncello. 
2.  An  old  form  of  bass  fiddle,  with  five  or 
sometimes  six  strings,  and  a  fretted  finger- 
board. 

Bass-^WOOd  (basViidY,  «.  A  name  for  the 
American  lime  or  linden  tree. 

Baft  (bastX  n.  [A.  Ssx.  bmat;  IceL  8w.  D. 
Dan.  and  O.  boat,  bark,  pertiapa  fhun  root 
of  bind.  ]  1.  The  inner  bark,  lloer,  or  endo- 
phlcBumof  exogenous  trees,  espedallv  of  the 
lime  or  linden,  consisting  of  several  layers 
offibrss.  Hemp,  flax,  lute,  are  bast  fibres.— 
2.  A  rope  or  ccrd  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
lime-tree,  or  the  bark  made  into  ropes  or 
mats.— 8.  A  thick  mat  or  hassock.  See  Bass. 

Baata  (bas'tiX  intafj.  [It]  Enough!  stopi 
a  term  not  uncommon  in  our  old  dramatists. 

Mmsamt  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  futt.       Skmk. 

Baatard  (bas't«rd),  n.  [O.Fr.  baaiwrd,  baa- 
tart  (Uoa.FT.  bdtardy,  Sp.  Pg.  It  baatardo; 
L.L.  baatardua,  G.  baatatd,  Icel  baatardr— 
a  word  of  doubtful  etymolonr.  Its  first 
known  application  was  to  WlUiam  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  called  William  the  Bastard 
before  the  Oonouest,  and,  indeed,  calls  him- 
self so— '£ffo  Wilhelmus  cognomine  6as- 
tardua.*  Mahn  and  LittrA  derive  it  from 
O.Fr.  tesC  (Fr.  bdt),  a  pack-aaddle.  with  the 
common  termination  -ard  added  to  it,  re- 
ferring to  the  old  locution  Jlla  da  boat,  son 
of  a  pack-eaddle,  the  muleteers  being  accus- 
tomed to  use  their  saddles  for  beds  in  the 
innt  (Comp.  O.  bamkarL  a  bastard,  from 
bank,  a  bench.)  The  O.Fr.  baat  may  have 
been  so  called  because  made  of  6ott  Vig- 
fusson  {featandic-Bngliak  Diet),  in  speak- 
ins  of  the  IceL  baatardr,  suggests  another 
origin:— 'This  word  is,  we  beQeve,  derived 
from  bdaa,  a  'boose,'  stall,  Ooth.  6an«Ct; 
its  original  sense  would  then  be,  one  bom 
in  a  stall  or  crib;  hence,  as  a  law  term, 
a  baatard;  homungr,  from  horn  (a  corner), 
is  an  analogous  term.  comp.  Qer.  vmtkel- 
kind  (comer -chlldX  xor  in  ancient  Teu- 
tonic laws  the  bastard  or  outcast  was  con- 
sidered as  being  bom  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place.  . . .  Litenlly  baatardr  means  *  boose- 
hard,'  the  hardy  one  of  the  stall,  the  bastard 
being  the  boy  who  got  all  kinds  of  rough 
usage,  and  so  became  hardy.  *]  L  A  natural 
child;  a  child  begotten  and  bom  out  of 
wedlock;  an  iUegiomate  or  spurious  child. 
Bv  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  by  the  law 
of  Scotland,  a  bastard  becomes  a  legitimate 
child  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents 
at  any  future  time.  But  by  the  laws  of 
England  a  child,  to  be  legitimate,  must  at 
least  be  bom  after  the  lawful  marriage ;  it 
does  not  require  that  the  child  shall  be 
begotten  in  wedlock,  but^lt  is  indispensable 
that  it  should  be  bom  after  marriage,  no 
matter  how  short  the  time,  the  law  presum- 
ing it  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband.  The 
only  incapacity  of  a  bastard  is  that  he  can- 
not be  heir,  or  next  of  kin,  to  any  one  save 
his  own  issue.  In  England  ttie  maintenance 
of  a  bastard  in  the  first  instance  devolves 
on  the  mother,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  a 
joint  burden  upon  both  parents.  The  mother 
Is  entitled  to  the  ciwtody  of  the  child  in 
preference  to  the  father.— BcMtord  aigni,  or 
haatard  elder,  in  law,  the  bastard  son  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  marries  the  mother,  and 
has  a  legitimate  son,  called  muUer  yuiani, 
or  younger.— 2.  In  augar  re/hUna,  (a)  a  kind 
of  impure  soft  brown  sugar  obtafaied  tram 
the  concentration  of  the  inferior  syraps. 
(b)  A  large  sixe  of  mould  in  which  sugar  is 
oratned.  — 3.  f  A  kind  of  sweet,  heady  Spaniah 
wine,  somewhat  of  the  fiavonr  of  musoadel. 


Baatard  (bas'ttodX  a.  L  Begotten  and  bora 
out  of  lawful  matrimony;  Illegitinute;  as, 
a  baatard  child.— 2.  Spurious;  not  genuine; 
false;  supposititious;  adulterate.  [In  this 
sense  it  is  applied  to  thinn  which  resemble 
those  which  are  genuine,  out  are  really  not 

Snuine.]    'Baatard  hope.'   SKak.     'Boa- 
rd honouta.'    TampU. 

That  texter</ self-lore,  which  is  so  ridout  In  itself 
and  prodactive  of  ao  many  vices.  Arrrvw. 

8.f  In  gitn.  of  an  nnnsnal  make  or  propor- 
tion, whether  longer  or  shorter:  said  of 
pieces  of  artillery.— 4.  In  geoL  applied  to 
rocks  and  minerals  that  are  impure  or  con- 
tain such  admixture  of  impurltiy  aa  to  ren- 
der them  economically  worthless;  as,  baa- 
tard limestone,  an  impure  siliceous  lime- 
stone incapable  of  beW  converted  into 
quicklime  when  bumed.  Paga.—h.  Inpnof- 
vng,  abbreviated,  as  the  half-title  on  a  page 
preceding  the  full  title-page  of  a  boolL— 
Baatard  indigo.  See  Amorpha.— Bastard 
atuteo,  in  puutering.  See  Stucco.- Bas- 
tard augair.  Same  as  Baatard,  n.  %— Baa- 
tard type,  in  printing,  type  with  a  face 
larger  or  smaller  than  that  usual  to  a  body 
of  given  size,  as  bourgeois  on  a  brevier  body. 
—Baatard  wheel,  in  tnacA  a  flat  bevel  wheel, 
or  one  which  is  a  near  approach  to  a  spur 
wheet 

Baatard  (bas'tArd),  e.t  To  make  or  deter- 
mine to  be  a  bastard;  to  bastardize.  *To 
dastard  our  children.'    Burnet    [Bare.] 

Baataid-aUcanatCbas'tArd-al'ka-netXn.  A 
plant,  the  Lithoapermum  arvenaa,  jdeldlng 
a  deep-red  dye. 

Ba8tard-06dar(ba8't«rd-s6-d«rXa  A  name 

gven  to  various  trees  which  are  known  in 
e  West  Indies  by  the  name  of  eedar,  but 
have  no  connection  with  the  coniferous  tree 
to  which  tills  name  belongs.  They  are  n>e- 
des  of  Cedrela,  and  Ouaxuma  wm^oaa. 
The  wood  is  used  for  making  sugar-caaks. 

Baatard-dlttaajr  (bas'tArd-dtt'a-nl).  n.  A 
name  given  to  the  plant  Dictamntis  Fraai- 
nella,  also  to  a  species  of  Marrabium. 

Baatardloet  (bas't^rd-isX  n.  Same  as  Baa- 
tardy.    CSiapman. 

Baatardiamt  (baa'tArd-izm).  n.  The  state 
of  a  bastard. 

Baatardlaa  (bas'tdrd-IzX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  baa- 
tardiied;  ppr.  bastardizing.  1.  To  make  or 
prove  to  be  a  bastard;  to  convict  of  being  a 
bastard;  to  declare  legally  or  dedde  a  per- 
son to  be  illegitimate. 

The  law  Is  so  Indulireat  as  not  to  htuhtntiMt  the 
child  if  bom,  though  not  begotten,  in  lawftil  wed. 
lock.  BUukttotu. 

2.  To  beget  out  of  wedlock,    f^ak. 

Baatardiyfbas'tArd-liXadv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  bastaru;  q)nriously. 

BaatanllT  (bas'tArd-liX  a.  Bastard ;  spuri- 
ous. 'Tnou  ba;aardl\i  rogue.'  Shdk.  'A 
furtive  simulation,  and  a  oostard/y  Idnd  of 
adoption.'    Jer,  Taylor. 

BaatEUrd-Wllu:  (bas^rd-wingX  *^  in  omith. 
a  group  of  1^9  feathers  attached  to  the  bone 
of  the  wing  that  represents  the  thumb. 

Baataxd7(bas't«rd-iX n.  The  state  of  being 
a  bastM^,  or  begotten  and  bom  ont  of  law- 
ful wedlock.    'Bom in tastan^.'    Shak, 

They  blot  my  name  with  hateful  Atf-rtef^y.  Drajtmt. 

—Oift  of  bastardy,  in  Soota  law,  a  gift  from 
the  crown  of  the  heritable  or  movable  effecta 
of  a  bastard  who  has  died  without  lawful 
issue,  and  without  having  disposed  of  his 
property  in  liege-pouatie. —Declarator  qf  baa- 
tardy,  in  Scota  law,  an  action  instituted  in 
the  Court  of  Session  by  the  donatory  in  a 
gift  of  bastardv,  for  bavins  it  declared  that 
me  lands,  or  the  effects  which  belonged  to 
the  deceased  bastard,  belong  to  the  dona- 
torv,  in  virtue  of  the  sift  from  the  crown. 
Baata  (bistXf.t.  pret  ^  pp.  boated;  ppr.  boat- 
ing. [Allied  to  IceL  beyata,  to  strike,  to  beat 
Dan.  bdate,  Sw.  bdata,  dial  6a«ta,  to  beat  the 
stem  being  perhaps  the  same  aa  in  O.Fr. 
baaton,  Fr.  bdton,  a  stick,  a  baton.  In  mean- 
ings 2  and  8  the  word  may  be  of  different 
origin.  In  2  it  may  be  from  O.Fr.  Sp.  baa- 
tir.  to  prepare,  to  make  ready.  Fr.  bdtir.  to 
build.  See  BiSTlLm]  L  To  beat  with  a 
stick;  to  cudgel;  to  give  a  beating  to. 

One  man  was  Aasttd  by  the  keeper  for  carrying 
some  people  over  on  his  back.  Avtr'- 


eh,  dtoin;     di,  8c  looA;     g,  go;     Ujob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     fH,  then;  th,  tMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;   ah,  axore.— See  Kar. 


&  To  drip  butter  orlii 
upoB  the  apit  fa  nti 
fat  or  other  liquid. 


3.  To  nurk  aheep.  u  wltli  tur.  IFroTlncUl.  | 
BMtetblut).  >-'.  (O.Pr.  bojtfr.Fr.  Mtir,  tu 
baita,  Sp.  It.  baUa,  buUiw,  froiii  O.H.O. 
bflaa,  to  pittcb.  to  buta.  Frli.  IrnUn,  to 
H*.  to  •UMb,  troin  t«t,  Imier  bark,  aa  of 
the  llme-trBe,  heuip,  A«. ,  boou>«  aoch  Obrea 
won  nwd  u  thread.  Sea  BiST.)  To  aaw 
with  long  atitchea;  to  aew  •Ughtlr, 

B*aW(UM'tr)ii.    A  blow  with  ■>  attck  or 
other  weapon.    (Caltoql 
BuUle,  BmUHs  (baa- UIO.  TL    iyr.ba,ialt, 


It  the  gorfft,  or  entrance  Into  the  bution. 
The  me  at  the  battton  1>  to  bring  every 
poiht  at  the  loot  of  the  rampart  u  much  at 
poaalble  under  the  gosa  of  the  place. 
ButiOIMd  (Wtl-ond),  a.     ProTided  with 


eonunonlT  ™trlcted  to  fteld-worki. 
BwtO  (bat-ldX  n.     (It  and  Sp.  buio. 

cluba.  ]  In  eard-jtlaying,  the  ace  of  cli 

quadrille. 
■ — ' —  (baa'ton),  n.    [O.Fr.  battm,  a 


tortrM*.  the  BaitiUe,  tram 

bdlir.  to  build,  the  orWn  of  which  It 
poisd  bj-Dlei  tobelheOr.  baitaii.  tar_ 
to  aupport,  ballon,  bdum,  being  referred 
the  aame  origin.]    Origloallr,  a  temporary 


conflning  men  for  life  who  had  bappened 
Is  Incur  the  reeentment  or  Jealauay  of  thi 
French  mouarcha.  and  wa^  *----"-■■-■'■-- 
the  eoraced  population  In 


Blttlllient.t  BMtimMltOI  (bu'tl-menl. 
baa-tt-mBiTto),  n.     (O.Fr.  baitimtnl.  Mod. 

■tracture.  ahlp.    Hea  BASTak]    1.  A  ram- 
part.—t.  A  ahip-of.war. 


nl'dfll,  n,      [Fr.  batlon- 


Specltlally— 1.  A  mode  of  punlthmant  In 
oriental  countriei,  eipeclallT  Turkey,  fcr- 
ila.  tod  China,  b/  beating  the  lalea  ol  the 
teet  with  a  rod. 

B«tlWLdO(batll-n*'dfl>.e(.  To  boat  with 
a  >tick  or  cudgel :  ipcciHcally,  to  beat  on  the 
Bolea  of  the  feet.  ••  a  Judicial  pnulahment. 
II  tciu  10  luluuA  old  l-iwli.  ^%u*aiil. 

a»«M>Hf  (but'lng),  n.  The  act  ot  uwiug  to- 
gether with  low  alltcheB;  long  atltchea  by 


in(bai' 


[Fr.  and  3p.  baition, 


earth,  faced  with  loda,  brick,  or  itonea, 
ttaoding  out  from  a  rampart,  of  which  it 
It  a  principal  part:  (ormerly  called  aSiil- 
\farlr.   A  btaUoaconaltttDttwoflanlii,  earh 

eurfnin,  orOiat  portion  of  %B  waU  eitend- 
ing  from  one  baatlon  to  another,  and  two 
/ami  making  with  each  nlber  an  acute  anste 
called  the  mtitnt  anglt.  and  conunandlug 


B  ittit  or  cudgel,  gsBF 
illy  borne  at  r '- 

perlr  thoDld  cc 
ilghth  Ir  '- 

J  -■-■-„-  Ol 

lUtlTB.        _... 

alao  £af  lard  Bar  and  & 


Uih  ai 


>d  end  ot  an  nar,  and  prorlded 
bandle.  uied  In  drlrbig  the  ba 


ICH  reatrlcledly,  any  portion 
aOollntbefW  iProrlDclai 


bird,  Dan.  a/Un-bakkt—nfUn,  erenlng,  ai 
Imkkt   for  blaike.  like,   leal.   leVir-llak 

tcr  I    One  of  a  group  of  wing-bandeil,  t 


bndyot  the  largeit  Britlih  a[ 

litio  Tuciula,  It  leu  tbao  that  o(  a 
but  Ita  wingi  itretch  about  16  inchea 


<.curuiDu;k;  *,ih«:ld«uicle^f,iallenlintlr:      I     < 
the  outwortt  and  graund  before  the  fortlB-  i    I 


tearing,  a  tnocled  reaen 


ia  DoatTllt.    Bate 


■teg  the  Tai^iire 


and  all  Boroi 


HHhe 


.-, JaaDd  Aanralla.  Ufa  FTSKOfvu. 

_at(b»torba)  ».  [Fr.  6dl,  O.Fr.  hod.  L.L. 
hutuni.  aiaddle.  See  BASTiii).)  A  pack- 
aaddlr:  hence  tat-horaai  boman  (wblch  taeV 

BaUble.!  BataaUal  (hU'a-hl),  a  Abbrevl- 
atioa  of  DHataHt.  aa  is  the  tenn  talablt 
around,  batabU  land.  'At  we  croeaed  the 
SaitaliU  land.'  BmUr  ballad.  Seenuder 
Debatiblx. 

Batdrteao  (bat-ard-a),  >k  IFr.J  1.  Aooller- 


djjn;  a  eating  of  pliea ' 
Inthebedofarlrerlo 


^ludetheii 


le  Warden  ot  the 


A  Formerly,  a 

officer,  carrrlDg  a  red  truncheon. 
BMt-tTM  OttViri).  n.    The  lime-tree:  i 

—  abate,  and  A^ 

Oraham'a  name  t* 
the  electro-potitlte  conatitaent  ol  a  «dt. 
Ba^ylOlu  (Ittt'll-UH),  a.    In  cAetn.  of  the  n_ 
tore  of  or  reUttng  to  a  batyl.  ot  electro-poal- 

Bat  (hat),  n.    (A.  Sai.  t 
probably  connected  wit 
or  from  the  Celt.:  Ir 
ttick;  Ft.  tatU.t.  rammer,  a  bulequln't 
wand.)  1.  A  heary  atlck  or  dub;  a  wa&ing- 


L^t/'" 


tlrong  gtt«  to 
aeparale  the  wet  from  the  dry  part  of  a 
ditch,  prorlded  with  a alnlcegate. 
BaUtU  (ha-ta'tai),  n.     [Malayan  name  ul 
the  planll    A  genua  of  plante,  naL  order 

apeciee  ot  tropical  creeping  or  twining  herlia 

IT  ahruba;  the  aweetpotato.  The  tuberout 
oot  ol  B.  tdKtit  Wat  much  eaten  in  the 
onth  ot  Europe  before  the  oultitition  of 
he  potato,  which  both  became  a  aubttltnta 
'or  It  and  apnronriatod  Ita  name.  It  la  ao 
inlienalty  d 

jDd  BDbtroplG 

la  Impoatible 

indlgenoui.  I 

nutHtlona  Ihi 


caitli 


food,  "^ii  it  aald  to  at^  a 
:ight  of  U  Iba  m  Java,  though  ordinarily 


It  U  from 

Bataviui  (b>-ta'i.  — , 

the  Utlnlied  form  of  1 
anclentlT  Inhabiting  ai 
oftheBhlne.1  1.  Pert 
Itt  Inhabltanta.  'Batai 


of  all  the  Dt 

BaVbait  (banrfiii), 

rdattubuitoi 


in  grace.    DiMratlt 

itlre  ot  BalarU.  the  capi- 

h  Doiaeatlont  in  the  Eaat. 

bolt  barbed  or 


ST" 

Bktcli  (bach),  n.    [From  tbe  verb  tt 


In  mtninjr,  the  qntntllyof  Distent  to  the 
•uitace  by  any  pair  ot  men. 
Batch  (bach),  r.  t  To  protect  the  bank  of  a 
-■— 'r  by  lacing  It  with  atonet,  to  aa  to  pre- 
t  the  water  from  eating  into  It.  [Lwal.  ] 
Batollalor  (bach'sWr).  n.  An  erroneout 
mode  ot  ipaUIng  Baditter. 
Batflt  (bht\  n.     [A.  Sai.  tiale,  contention:  or 

batatU.]    Strife;   contention.     'Breed!  no 
kite  wlU)  telUng'    Sliat 
Bato(bat),e.i.  pret.  App.^lAf;  ppr.  batinff. 
(Abbrev.  foratate(whlchaeey]    l.tTnbett 
' — n;  to  impair  the  alrcngth  of ;  to  weaken. 


.  To  letten  by  retrenching,  deducting,  a 
educhig.     [Bore. ) 

.  To  allow  by  way  of  abatemeDt  or  dednc 


oet  remarkable  aub-famlL.. ._ 
e  bate  (Rhlnolopbinv),  dlitln- 
1  niaal  cutaneout  appendage. 


File,  eu,  lat,ttll: 


t,  btr;       ptne,  pin;      o6te.  n 


Ct  To  t^a  aftj:  to  remoTo 


'aiainru,  ia  flutlw  vlUi  thg  arliig*  u'  pre- 
puing  far  BJghl.  puilcululy  it  the  ilgbl  ol 


tohar- 


Bktaf  (bit). 

t  am  t/rl  u  umhci'i 
Bktel  (MiU  vi.    1 

B»ta  (bti).  pnt.  at  Mil.    [Old  BoglUh  and 

Bate  (bit),  B.i.     [Perhim  tor  o6oi«T^ta 
■l«p  tnu  ilkitJns      '  " 
neattAlIid  the  lime  ■ 


mbldcL 


B*t«  (bit),  n.     The  klkallTia 
which  hidu  ftn  ileaped  aftflr  being  11 
to  remore  or  Daatrutlie  ths  1ltn« 

B«ta»(i)  -    ■    " 


l«U»(b»'l«-«),  ti     I 
conlcu-ibaped  diib 


long  is  proportlaD  to  iti  breadth,  and  wldar 
In  (be  middla  tbao  it  th«  endi.— 1  A  pon- 
toon of  a  floating  bridge. 

Ba.tMin-biUgtOii-ia'bnn,  n.  nan  a  float- 
ing bridge  aupported  bj  bateani  or  boata 

BftU-taMdlUl  <bin>r«d-li>E),  a.  Breeding 
■trife.     'Thhlad-trMdiiiffipT.'    Sliak. 

Bktefnll  (bid nl>.  a.  Cantentlou:Kiiento 
itritc;  eicl Ling  contention,     'It  did  balrfat 

Bst«l«ut  (bit'lnXa  -Vot  (ob«  ■bat«d;iiot 
to  be  dulled  or  blunted.     [Ran.  1 

HapJr  Ehar  Bmiae  of '  ChaHe '  unhappUr  *« 

Batanuntl  (bifment),  ».  l.  Abatement; 
dsdoction:  diminution.  Speclflcallr— i  Tbat 

ItAt  for  bia  pnrpofe. 

Bkt-A)Wl«r  (bat'raul-«r\  n.  One  who  prac- 
UMt  or  talM*  pleaaun  In  bat-Iowllng. 

Bkt-fawUlU  (bat'raul-lna),  ».  A  mode  of 
catcbing  blrde  at  night  bf  holding  a  torch 
or  other  light,  and  beating  the  Uuihei  or 
lre«  where  thernntt.  The  biidiB^ng  to 
...  ...       .         .[[letwlie. 


tlle.adaad.     ■  BaV'd  pttttiK 


the  hodx.  or  a  part  ot  ii  mar  be  lurrDonded 
bj  any  medium  dlSerlnc  hi  nature  or  tem- 
peTaluntrotD  lunitiual  medium.  Thereare 

•ndieHtoendealoul- to  enumerate  alL  They 

Ich  Uie'bad'y 

«'iW; "a i.""(fc)  According  to 
ler  of  application;  aa,  pjunge.  lAinnr. 
}4r,  dmiw,  tpray,  Ac    (e)  According  to 


ncned;  a> 


(iti  Acoording  to  te 


*  bathed :  aa,  /mil,  liii,  e 


(AiatAen 


.  .  ir  a  longpr  or  UK 

,  chamber  Slled  i^th  com) 

Hnch  buha  h**e  b«*n 
(nl  in  certain  fliiniini.  In  wnicb  an  increai 
•xpanain  foic*  linqnired  for  the  air  to 
Ibic  the  more  delloite  alrpauagea  of  I 
langa— .^  mtdltaUd  balk  <■  a  liquid 
"-th  dMlned  to  predaeo  a  curat 

natural  mUural  bath  conaiata  of  i 
water  naturallj   Impngoated   with 

Snch  hatha  are  reaurted  to  br  Inral 
(treat  Qiunbei 


tbctbrvli 


iprlng 


d  HTcnl  taim*  darlTt 
them,  aa  SalA.  Badm- 
.  Ac.-rurluA  balX,  a 


air.  I>  afterward!  bubjected  to 
I  pKceaiet,  u  aoaplng.  wufalng, 
ng(Bh>nipoolngX*e.. and. ultimately  I 


antinie   ilppliig 
1  balha  or  modT  ' 


hydropathic  • 
towDt  of  con 
baUi.  when  ill 


or  health,— 6  In  Kiriiai  and  tho  arii  any 

i<  Immeraed ;   u  In  photog.  the  vevel  in 

an  apparatua  for  modifying  and  regulating 
(be  beat  In  varloui  chemical  proceiaei,  by 
interpoelng  a  quantity  of  larid,  water,  or 
other  >ub(tanct  between  the  tin  and  the 
TCHcl  intended  to  be  heaUd.  When  a 
liquid  bath  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
212*  it  reqnlied,  aaturated  eoluUona  are 
employed.  In  which  the  boiling  -  point  li 
higher  than  tbat  of  yittr.—Mital  bath,  a 
chemical  bath  for  higher  lemperaluroitban 
can  be  produced  by  liquid  bathn  Menurr, 
huible  metal,  tin.  or  lead  are  employed  for 
thlapurpow— JCn^ftdi^lAeAaU,  anorder 
of  knighthood  BunpoBcd  to  have  been  In- 
■tltnted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  In 
13W.     It  receiied  UiUnaoie  from  the  clr- 


with  any  liquid.     'E 

I     blood,'     Drydm.—*.  ' 

roundwith  anything  a 


being  put  into  i 


I  bath  the  preceding  erenlng. 
liflcatlon  or  abHiluUon  liom 
liadeedi,  and  that  they  were 


_  J  Igbti-cotapuiloiii.  C.  B. 

The  badge  |nu.  1)  la  a  golden  croaa  ol  eight 

lour  principal  angleo.  and  bailng  in  a  circle 


r  boaom  bathtd  In 


three     Imperial 
Tria  Junclo   (n 


B&th  (hith).n.  IHeb]  A  Hebrew  liquid 
meaaure.  correapnndlng  to  Ule  ephab  lor  diy 
meunre,  being  like  it  the  tenth  part  of  a 

Bftth-brlOkCitlh-brik).  n. 
of  Bath.  In  Smnorae  !-•-'— 
oUlceoua  earth  in  th 
for  cleaning  ktiltea.  It  lifound  in  Iherlrer 
Parret,  Bomeraetahire.  and  Is  Buppoaed  to 
coniiat  of  the  Blllceout  caaea  of  inf  utorla. 

Batb-lnin  (hathliun),  n.  [From  the  lownol 
AotA.I  A  tort  of  light  tweet  roll  or  bun, 
oiinenillj  mliod  with  currantB,  Ac. 

I  carriage  capable  of  being 


Batbe  QAtu),  V  L  nret  4  pp  fcalArd;  ppr. 

balhina.    [h.  Sai.  halhian.lrrl  baUia,  Dt.n. 

'     bade.  D.  and  O.  badm.    See  Bath,]    1,  To 


one'i  uiual  balhi.  Edin.  Stc.  [Thla  noun 
aeemi  to  be  conBned  to  Bcolland,  where  a 
diatinction  It  made  between  a  balht  and  a 
bath,  the  loroier  being  applied  to  an  Im- 

Batber  (biiH'ir),  n.  l.  One  who  bathea : 
onewbolmmeraeahlmaelf  Id  water -i  One 
who  bathee  another. 

B»th>tla  (ba-thet'lk),  a.  (Froai  iafAoi.  on 
^pe  of  pathetic  from  pafA«.]  Relating  to 
bathoa;  linlilDg,    CoUridgt.    (Kan,) 

BaULlUC-bOZ  (biTH'ing-bokiX  n. 
covered  abed  In  which  bathen  drna . 

BatbUlg-nuiClllnB  (bilii'lng-ma-ahln), 


A  flied 


BaUi'-kOl  (balh'kol).  ».  A  tort  of  dlrinatlon 
prac  tlted  among  the  ancient  Jew.,  according 
to  which  the  flnt  worda  uttered  after  an 
appeal  waa  made  to  Batb-kol  were  con- 
■fdeted  oracular.     Brrair. 

Batli-metBl  (batb'met.al),  n.     An  alloy  of 

Batli[)mat«r(ha-thom'et-«r),  n.   [Or  liatAai. 

atut  for  lidcing  aonndlnga.  aapeclidir  one  in 
which  a  loundhig-llne  la  ditpenaed  with. 

Buli-oollle  (Uttb'd-ol-lt),  n.  Same  *> 
Balh-,tot\r. 

Bat-borM  (bafhon  or  balnnX  n.    [Fr. 

allowed  to  a  batman  In  the  Bhtlah  army  tor 
GODTeying  the  utenaila  in  hit  chaise,—!  A 
horte  for  carrying  baggage  belonging  to  au 
ofllcer  or  to  the  baggage  tr«ln. 
bktlU>e(bi'thot).n.^OT.  »afAH,from6aCAv', 
deep.)  A  ludicrouidetcentfroni  the  elevated 
(0  the  mean  In  writing  ortpeech;  aaluking; 

Battt-rooin  {bith'rom).  n,     a  room  lor 


[Froi 


.being 


ch,  aialn;      Ih.  Sc.  loeA;      g.  go;     j,  job; 


neighbourhood.}  A  tpeci'i  ol  Ilmettoue. 
called  alto  Batk-oaliti  and  iI«ritowr.  from 
Itt  being  compoted  of  tmtll  rounded  gralna 
retembUng  the  rt>e  of  a  flth  Thit  member 
d(  the  ODlTu  tormatlDn  hia  been  called  the 
gnat  oolite;  Itltof  conildeiable  thlckneth 
and  vleldi  an  abundant  tupply  of  freettone 
for  building,  and  ia  eitentively  worked 
near  Bath.     When  lint  quarried  it  It  toft. 


Bftthvblil*(ba-thlb'l-u>).n.[ar  AaUi»,decp. 


to  pivtoptsim  (which  leel    Embedded  in  It 
are  calcafeone  bodlea  with  an  organic  atruc- 
,  nver,       ture,  called  diteoiiUu.  coccoiUfu.  and  rocfo- 
r  plea-      iphtrri.  which  aeem  to  belong  to  bathyblua 
aa  inch     »ome  men  of  adenct,  boweTer. 

b.  Uin;      w,  uigi    wh,  irAlg;    ih.anin.— Bee  KET. 
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doubt  the  exiitence  of  snch  a  mtbitance, 
maintaining  that  the  apparent  signs  of  an 
organic  life  in  the  matter  which  Hnxley 
examined  were  due  to  the  alcohol  in  which 
the  maUer  was  preserred.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  North-polar  navigator  Beiaels  has 
reported  the  discovery  in  Smith  Sound,  at 
the  depth  of  92  fathoms,  of  a  free,  nndifrer- 
entiated,  homogeneous  protoplasm.to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  Protobatkylriug. 

BaXhywrgVtB  (bath-i-^r^gus),  n.  [Gr.  bathya, 
deep,  and  ergon,  a  wotIl]  The  genus  of 
mammals  to  which  the  zandmole  or  sand- 
mole  of  the  Dutch  boers  of  South  Africa  {B. 
nUUui)  belongs;  called  also  the  Cooil-rat 
It  is  a  burrowing  animal  found  in  large 
numbers  around  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope, 
where  it  drives  such  multitudes  of  shallow 
tunnels  that  the  ground  is  rendered  danger- 
ous for  horsemen.  The  fur  is  grayish-brown, 
and  might  be  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  of  the  size  of  a  wild  rabbit, 
and  belongs  to  the  family  Spalaceidn. 

BathymAtrloal  (bath-i-met'ri-kalX  a.  Per- 
uJmng  to  bathymetry,  or  to  depth  under 
water. 

BatbymetryCba-thim'et-riXn.  \QT.bathy$, 
deep,  and  metron,  measure.]  The  art  of 
sounding  or  of  measuring  depths  in  the  sea. 

BatideM  (ba-Ud'§-«).  n.  p^  A  nat  order 
instituted  by  Martins  for  the  Batit  mari- 
tima,  a  succulent  shrub  growing  in  salt 
marshes  in  the  West  Indies,  sometimes 
used  in  West  India  pickles.  It  has  the 
habit  of  Salioomia,  but  its  ovary  has  four 
cells,  with  one  erect  ovule  in  each  oell,  and 
is  consequently  placed  in  a  separate  but 
closely  allied  nat  order  to  Chenopodiaoen. 

Battng  (bftt'ingX  Originally  a  part,  but 
now  used  chiefly  aa  a  prep.  Abating; 
taking  away;  deducting;  excepting. 

CkUdren  have  few  Ideas,  batittg^  soom  laint  ideas 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Lock*. 

BatlB  (b&'tisX  n.  A  genus  of  saline  plants, 
containing  a  single  species.    See  Batidxa 

BatlBt,  B&tlfte  (bii-tdstO.  n.  [Fr.  hatitU, 
O.Fr.  haptit^  From  the  name  of  its 
inventor  Baptiete,  a  linen  weaver  of  Cam- 
brai,  in  French  Flanders.  His  statue  still 
stands  there.]  L  A  fine  linen  cloth  made 
in  Flanders  and  Picardy,  of  three  different 
Idnds  or  thicknesses;  cambric.— 2.  An  East 
India  goods  of  similar  quality. 

BaUer  (batldr).  n.    See  Batlbt. 

B&tlSt  (bataetX  n.  [Dim.  of  bat]  A  smaU 
bat  or  sauare  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle 
for  beating  linen  when  taken  out  of  the 
bock.    CsJUed  also  Batter,  BattriL 

I  remember  the  kisainc  of  her  Amtitt,  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked.  SMaJk. 

Batman  (bafmanX  n.  An  oriental  weight 
In  Bokhara  it  is  equal  to  291  lbs. ;  in  Turkey 
the  great  batman  is  about  157^  lbs. ,  the  lesser 
only  a  fourth  of  the  greater;  at  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  the  batman  weighs  but  17  lbs. ;  in 
Persia  13^  lbs. 

Batman  (bat'man,  bii'manX  n.  [Fr.  Mt, 
a  pack-saddle.  See  Bat,  a  pack-saddle.]  A 
person  allowed  by  the  government  to  every 
company  of  a  regiment  on  foreign  service. 
His  du^  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking 
utensils,  Ac.,  of  the  company.  There  is  in 
the  clutfge  of  the  batman  a  bat-horse  for 
each  company  to  convey  the  cooking  utensils 
from  place  to  place. 

Bat-money,  Baw-money  (baf mun-ni,  b»'- 
mun-niX  n.    Money  paid  to  a  batman. 

BatoUte  (bat'd-UtX  n.  [Fr.  bdUm,  a  staff, 
and  Or.  lithot,  a  stone.  ]  A  genus  of  straight, 
cylindrical,  bivalve  fossil  shells,  allied  to 
the  hippurites.  Some  are  of  great  length, 
and  form  masses  of  rock  in  the  high  Alps. 

Baton  (bafonX  n.  [Fr.  hdton,  O.fr.  batUm. 
See  Bastb.  Basttlb.]  1.  A  staff  or  club ;  a 
truncheon,  the  ofllcial  badge  of  various  ofll- 
cials  of  widely  different  rank;  thus  we  have 
the  baton  of  a  field-marshal,  of  a  constable 
or  policeman,  and  of  a  conductor  of  musia 
'  He  held  the  baton  of  command. '  PreeeotL 

When  I  went  home  I  made  mjrself  a  iat»M,  and 
went  about  the  fields  cooducting  an  orchestra. 

2.  In  mueic,  a  rest  of  four  sonibrevea.  —3.  In 
her.  same  as  Baeton,  8. 
Batoon  t  (ba-tdnO.  n.    A  club  or  truncheon. 

Although  Us  shoulders  with  teOotm 

Be  claw'd  and  cudgell'd  to  some  tune.    Hudibrtu. 

Bat-prlntinff  (baf  print-ingX  n.  The  mode 
of  printing  pottery  adopted  when  the  print- 
ing is  done  on  the  glased  ware.  For  this 
mode  of  printing  a  ftne-lined  engraving  is 
executed  on  copper,  after  which  the  lues 
of  the  engraving  are  filled  with  pure  linseed- 
oil,  which  is  taken  off  by  a  sheet  of  a  flexible 


preparation  of  glue,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ware.  Finely- 
ground  colour  is  dusted  on,  and  the  vessel 
is  then  ready  to  be  flr^  in  the  enamel  kiln. 

See  PBBS8-PRIMTIM0. 

BatnuSbla  (batrft'ki-aX  n.  pL  [Or.  batra- 
ehoe,  a  frog.]  The  fourth  order  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement  of  the  class  Beptilia.  It  com- 
prises frogi,  toads,  newts,  salamanders, 
and  sirens,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  class 
Amphibia  (which  seei  It  is  now  usually 
resmcted  to  the  order  Anura,  or  amphi- 
bians which  lose  the  tail  when  they  reach 
maturity.  The  Batrachia  when  young  un- 
dergo metamorphosis  and  breathe  only  by 
giUa.  When  adults  they  breathe  by  lungs, 
or,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  axolotl,  siren,  and 
protons,  by  both  lungs  and  gills.  Thev  are 
oviparous,  and  deposit  eggs  covered  only  by 
a  soft  membrane. 

Batradllan(ba-trild-anXa.  [QiT.batrachos, 
a  frog.1  1.  In  tool,  pertaining  to  the  order 
Batracnia.— 2.  In  bot.  applied  to  the  aquatic 
species  of  the  genus  Banuncnlus, which  have 
been  placed  in  a  special  genus  ^atrachium) 
by  some  authors. 

Batraehlan  (ba-trild-anX  n.  An  animal  of 
Uie  order  Batrachia. 

Batrachtte  (baf  ra-kltX  n.  [Or.  batradioe, 
a  frog.]  L  A  fossil  or  stone  in  colour  resem- 
bling a  frog;  toadstone.— 2.  A  variety  of  the 
mineral  chrysolite,  composed  of  silicates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  colour  resembling 
the  frog,  and  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Southern  Tyrol.    See  Olivim. 

Batradiold  (bafra-koidX  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  frog;  pertaining  to  the  Batrachia. 

BatraduOtte  (ba-trak'6-UtX  n.  [Or.  ba- 
traehoe,  a  frog,  and  iit/ios,  a  stone.]  The 
name  given  to  fossil  remains  of  animals  of 
the  frog  kind,  found  in  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions. In  the  newer  tertiary  strata  near 
Oeningen,  on  the  Rhine,  several  species  of 
frogs,  toads,  and  newts  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

Batracbonnromachy  (bat-ra-koml-om^'a- 
ki),  n.  [OrToatroMot,  a  frog,  mne,  a  mouse, 
and  nuuhi,  a  battle.]  A  battle  between  the 
frogs  and  mice,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  parody 
on  the  Iliad. 

Batrachoplia<oiiB(bat-ra-kofa-gusXa  [Or. 
batrachoe,  a  frog,  Kix<\phagein,  to  eat.  ]  Feed- 
ing on  frogs. 

BatrachospennMB  (ba-trak'6-€p6r''md-«). 
n.  pi.  [Or.  batradioe,  a  frog,  and  tperma, 
seed.]  A  family  of  fresh- water  oonfervoid 
algsB,  that  have  articulated  stems,  with 
whorls  of  necklace-like  branches,  and  the 
spores  in  chains. 

Batrachns  (baf ra-knsX  n.  [Or.  batraelu)», 
a  frog.]  The  frog-fish  genus.  See  Frog- 
fish. 

Bat-Bhell  (baf  shel),  n.  A  species  of  Yoluta 
of  a  dusky  brown  colour. 

Batsman  (bats'man),  n.  The  man  who  wields 
the  bat  in  the  game  of  cricket;  the  batter. 

Batstar  (baf  st^r).  n.    Same  as  Bateman. 

Bat'8-Wl]lcBnmer,n.  A  form  of  gas-burner 
from  whicn  there  issues  a  Jet  supposed  to 
resemble  a  baf  s  wing. 

Batt  (bat),  n.  In  hat-makina,  the  material 
for  a  felt  hat  obtained  by  the  operation  of 
bowing,  and  forming  the  basis  of  the  skin. 

Batta(bat'taX  n.  [Hind.  frattoA]  1.  Defi- 
ciency; discount ;  allowance.— 2.  An  allow- 
ance, in  addition  to  their  pay,  made  to 
troops  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  when  in 
the  field.  While  in  garrison  troops  are  al- 
lowed half  batta. 

Battable  t  (baf a-blX  a.  [See  Battfl,  Bat- 
ten.]   Fattening;  serviceable  as  pasture. 

Masinissa  made  many  Inward  parts  of  Barbary  and 
Numidia  in  Airick  (before  his  time,  incult  and  horrid) 
fruitful  and  bmttahU  by  this  means.  S$trt0H. 

BattalIantt(baft&l-antXfL  [Fr.  teeaiOanf. 

from  batailier,  to  combat  See  Battlb.]   A 

combatant    Skelton. 
Battailous  t  (baftil-usX  a.    [O.Fr.  batail- 

lorn,  bateUiouM.     See  Battlb.]    Warlike; 

having  the  form  or  appearance  of  an  army 

arraycMd  for  battle;  marshalled,  as  for  an 

attack. 
The  French  came  foremost  tmitailaus  and  bold. 

Faitfax. 

Battaliaf  (bat-t&ni-a).n.  [It»aMaa<ia.battle. 
See  Battalion.  Battlb.]  L  A  host;  an 
army;  a  military  force. 

Why.  our  battalia  trebles  that  account 

SMaJt.,  Rich.  III.  t.  3,  11. 

[This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios;  the  quarto 
I  editions  read  battaXion  1  —  2.  A  divinon  of 
I    an  army  in  order  of  battle. 

in  three  battalias  does  the  kinff  dL^ose 
His  stren^,  which  all  in  ready  order  stand. 
And  to  each  other's  rescue  near  at  hand.       Mey. 


Battalion  (ba-tal'yonX  n.  pL  BattaliOBS 
f  ba-tal'yonz)  or  Battalia  t  (batal'vaX  [Fr. 
baiaQXan,  It  battagUone  (aug.  of  batteuflia, 
a  battleX  a  main  battle,  a  great  sauadron. 
See  Battlb.]    l.t  An  army  in  battle  array. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye.  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  bmttmii^m  views.  MiltoM. 

2.  t  A  division  of  an  army  in  order  of  battle. 

Next  morning  tiie  king  put  his  army  into  battmUa. 

ClarendcH. 

Specifically— 3.  A  body  of  infantry,  varyiui; 
from  about  800  to  1000  men.  and  usually 
forming  a  division  of  a  regiment  Somt*- 
times,  hovrever;  a  single  battalion  composes 
a  regiment 

BattaHoned  (bat-tal'yondX  a.  Fonned  into 
battalions. 

Battel t  (baf telX*!.  [See  Battlb.]  Battle. 
—  Wager  qf  battel,  in  law,  a  species  of  trial 
for  the  decision  of  causes  between  parties. 
This  q>ecie8  of  trial  is  of  high  antiquity 
among  the  rude  military  peoples  of  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  into  migland  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  used  in  three  cases  only: 
in  the  court-martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  or 
honour;  in  appeals  of  felony;  and  in  issues 
Joined  upon  a  writ  of  right  The  contest 
was  held  before  the  judges  on  a  piece  of 
ground  inclosed,  and  the  combatants  were 
bound  to  tight  till  the  stars  appeared,  unless 
the  death  or  defeat  of  one  party  sooner  de- 
cided the  contest  The  wewons  used  were 
batons  or  staves  an  ell  long.  Women,  priests, 
men  above  sixty,  and  lame  and  blind  per- 
sons might  appear  by  champions.  Thou«^ 
lon^  fallen  into  desuetude,  it  was  a  valid 
and  legal  mode  of  trial  in  laigland  down  to 
1818,  and  was  then  abolished  in  consequence 
of  the  defendant  in  a  suit  having  demanded 
this  mode  of  arbitrament,  and  its  being 
found  that  it  could  not  legally  be  denied 
him. 

Battel  (baf  telX  n.  [O.S.  bat,  increase,  and 
dal,  portion.]  L  An  account  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  student  at  Oxford.— 2.  pi.  Provi- 
sions taken  by  Oxford  students  from  the 
buttery;  and  also  the  charges  thereon.— 
2.  In  £ton  Ck>llege,  a  small  allowance  of 
food  which,  in  addition  to  the  coli^  allow- 
ance, the  collegers  receive  from  thek  dames. 
Biehardeon, 

Battel  (baf  telX  v.i.  [Tn  third  meaning  per- 
haps a  form  of  fratt^nf  which  seeXl  l.To  stand 
indebted  in  the  coll^  books  at  Oxford 
for  provisions  and  drink  from  the  buttery. 
2.  To  reside  at  the  university;  to  keep  terms. 
8.t  To  grow  fat    Speneer. 

Battel t  (baftelX  v.t.  To  render  fertUe;  U> 
batten. 

Battel  t  (baf telX  a.  [Perhaps  for  batftU;  In 
any  case  connected  with  batten.]  Fertile: 
fruitful  '  A  battel  soil  for  grain,  for  pasture 
good.'    Fawifax. 

BatteUer,  Battler  (baf tel-«r.  bafl-«rX  n. 
1.  A  student  at  Oxford  indebted  in  the  col- 
lege books  for  provisions  and  drink  at  the 
buttery.— 2.  One  who  keeps  terms  or  resides 
at  the  university. 

Battement  (baf  mentX  n.  [Fr.]  A  beating; 
striking;  impulse. 

Batten  0)at^nX  v.t  [Icel  batna,  to  grow 
better.  Ooth.  gabatnan,  to  avail,  to  profit, 
from  root  bat,  bet  in  &etter  (which  see).  O.K 
bot,  increase,  bete,  to  make  better.1  L  To 
fatten;  to  make  fat;  to  make  plump  by  plen- 
teous feeding.  'Battening  out  flocks  with 
the  fresh  dews  of  night'  Milton.  —  2.  To 
fertillxe  or  enrich  land. 

Batten  (baf  n).  v.  %.  To  grow  or  become  fat : 
to  live  in  luxury,  or  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and 
luxury.  '  To  feed  and  batten  on  this  moor. ' 
Shak. 

Her  sarage  birds 
O'er  human  carcasses  do  scream  and  batten. 

Batllie. 
Thou  battentsi  by  the  greasy  gleam 
In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners.  Ttnnjtsen. 

Batten  (baf  n).  n.  [Fr.  Mton,  a  stick.  1  1.  A 
piece  of  wood  from  1  inch  to  7  inches  broa<l, 
and  from  ^  in.  to  2^  in.  thick.  The  bat- 
tens of  commerce  are  7  in.  broad  and  2}  in. 
thick;  split  into  two  boards  each  1^  in. 
thick,  they  are  used  for  flooring ;  and  split 
into  three,  for  putting  on  roofs  below  slates, 
wainscot,  and  as  uprights  for  lathing.  The 
best  battens  come  from  Norway.— 2.  JSTaut 
one  of  several  thin  pieces  of  oak  or  ftr,nailed 
to  the  mast-head,  and  to  the  midship  post 
of  the  vard.— Battens  q^  the  hatehee,  scant- 
lings of  wood  or  straitened  hoops  of  casks, 
applied  to  confine  the  edges  of  the  tarpanl- 
ings  close  down  to  the  sides  of  the  hatch- 
ways, to  prevent  the  entrance  of  water  in  a 
storm.  —  Tracing  battene,  pieces  of  wood 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  fftll;        m«,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tube,  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;      ii.  8a  abtuie;     y,  Sc  tey. 
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Aboat  8  inchM  thick,  nailed  to  the  beams 

of  the  ahlp.  Inatead  of  cleati,  to  ding  the 

•eamen't  haimnocka  to.— 8^  In  wtaving.  the 

beam  for  striking  the  weft  home;  a  lathe. 

Battcm  (bat^X  *-^    To  form  or  fatten  with 

battena.—  To  iMUen  down,  to  fatten  down 

with  battens,  as  the  hatches  of  a  ship  during 

a  storm. 

He  had  the  port-holes  of  bb  cabin  baitnttd  down. 

Tfuickrr^jf. 

BKttenllu:  (baf  n-ingX  n.  l.  The  operation 
of  fixing  iMittens  to  walls  for  naUiug  laths 
to.— 2.  Battens  fixed  to  a  wall,  to  which  the 
laths  for  plaster  are  fixed. 

Batter  (batt«rX  v.  t.  [Fr.  hattrt.  It  ftoitert , 
to  beat,  to  strike,  to  batter,  from  L.  L.  6atefe, 
a  form  of  L.  batuert,  to  beat,  whence  also 
battU.y  L  To  beat  with  snccessiTe  blows; 
to  beat  with  fiolenoe,  so  as  to  bmise  or 
dent;  to  attack  as  by  a  battering-ram  or 
heavy  ordnance,  with  the  Tiewof  shattering 
or  demolishing;  to  cannonade. 

Now  were  the  walls  beaten  with  the  rams,  and 
aaajr  parts  thereof  shaken  and  AoMnritf.     UMmttd. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair,  as  by  beating,  long 
senrlee,  or  the  like;  as,  a  hatiertd  paTement; 
a  battered  jade. 

The  Toqr  porty.  according  to  tiune  perrerted 
views  of  Torytsm  imhappUy  too  loof  preralent  in 
this  country,  was  held  to  be  literally  oennct.  except 
by  afewoldiKUKrywi^cronesofoAce.       DixraelL 

8.  In/oraUig,  to  n>read  metal  outwardly  by 

hammering  on  the  end.    B.  H.  Knight^ 

4.  [From  noun  batter.)  To  paste  together 

with    batter  or  other   adhesive  matter. 

fSootch.) 

Batter  fbat't«r).  v.l    L  To  make  attMsks,  as 

by  a  bMtering-ram  or  ordnance. 

Deiriecers  break  ntMtnd  at  a  sale  distance,  and 
adrance  fradually  till  near  enoqffh  to  kmtitr. 

—To  batter  at,  to  make  attacks  upon ;  to 
try  to  overthrow  or  destroy. 
The  tyrant  has  not  tmlftrtd  at  thtix  peace.     SJkaJk. 

1  To  incline  from  the  perpendicular :  said 
of  a  wall  whose  face  recedes  as  it  rises:  op- 
posed to  over/Uify. 

Retainhig'  and  breast  walls  kMer  towards  the  bank. 

S.  H.  KnighL 

Batter (bart«rX  n.  (8eeBATTBR,p.t]  LA 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as  fiour, 
eggs,  salt,  Ac,  beaten  together  with  some 
liquor,  used  in  cookery.  — 2.  The  leaning 
back  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  of  a  wall, 
as  in  wharf  walls  and  retaining  walls  to 
support  emtMnkments.— 8.  A  glutinous  sub- 
stance used  for  producing  adhesion ;  paste. 

JSootch.) 

Batter  (bat'toX  n.  In  cricket,  the  man  who 
wields  the  bat;  the  batsman. 

(The  bowler)  bowls  a  ball  almost  wide  to  the  off; 
the  tmttrr  steps  out,  and  cots  It  beautifully  to  where 
cover-point  is  standinf .  T.  Hu£kes. 

Batterer  (bat't«r-«r).  n.  One  who  batters 
or  beats.  'Baftrr^M  or  demolishers  of  stately 
and  elegant  buildings.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Batterlng-cim  (baFt«r-ing-gunX  n.  MOO. 
a  cannon  of  heavy  calibre  adapted  for  de- 
molishing defensive  worlrs. 

BattertOK-ram  (bat't«r-ingram),  n.  1.  In 
milit,  ofJiq.  an  engine  used  to  beat  down 
the  walls  of  bedded  places,  consisting  of  a 
large  beam,  with  a  head  of  iron  someidiat 
resembling  the  head  of  a  ram,  whence  its 
name.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  carried 
and  forcibly  driven  against  the  wall  by  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  but  more  commonlv 
it  was  suspended  by  ropes  to  a  beam  which 
was  supported  by  posts,  and  luUanced  so  as 
to  swing  backward  and  forward,  being  in 
this  way  impelled  against  the  wall  with 
much  more  ease  and  effect.    It  was  also 


BatCerinf  ■ 


often  mounted  on  wheelaand  worked  imder 
cover,  the  assailants  being  protected  by  a 
kind  of  shed.— 2.  A  heavy  uacksmith's  ham- 
mer, sunended,  and  worked  horixontally. 
BatleitB«-traln(batt«r-taif -trinX  n.  JTUst 
a  train  of  heavy  ordnanoe  for  siege  opera- 
tiona 


Batter-rule,  Batterlng-mle  (bat'(4r-rol, 
baft^r-ing-riilX  n.  A  plumb-line  so  con- 
trived that  while  the  plummet  hangs  verti- 
cally, the  wall  to  which  it  is  applied  may 
be  sloping  or  battered.  It  consists  of  a 
plumb-line  attached  to  a  triangular  frame, 
one  side  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  required 
angle  with  the  line. 

Battery  (bafttoiX  n.  (Fr.  batterie,  from 
boMre.  U>  htBi,  See  Battib.]  Lt  The  act 
of  battering;  attack  or  assault,  with  the 
view  of  beating  down,  aa  by  batterlqg-iam 
or  ordnance. 

At  one  place  above  the  rest,  by  continnal  katitrU 
there  was  such  a  breach  as  the  towne  lay  open  and 
naked  to  the  enemie.  Uoiitmd. 

2.  The  instrument  or  agency  employed  in 
battering  or  attacking;  as,  a  ba/tUry  ox  guns; 
a  batH^ry  of  abuse.  Specifically— 8.  MUiL 
a  body  of  cannon  for  field  operations  con- 
sistiiw  generally  of  from  four  toeight  guns 
(in  the  British  service  usually  £cX  with 
complemoit  of  waggons,  artillerymen,  Ac. 
4.  The  personnel  or  complement  of  officers 
and  men  attached  to  suck  a  battery.— 6.  In 
fort,  a  parapet  thrown  up  to  cover  the  gun- 
ners and  oniers  employed  about  them  ttoax 
the  enemy's  diot,  with  the  guns  employed. 
-4}roe»  baUeriee,  two  batteries  which  play 
athwart  each  other,  forming  an  angle  upon 
the  object  battered.— .Bn-^eXarpa  battery,  a 
battery  which  plays  obliquely  on  the  enemy's 
htm.— ET\/Uade  battery,  a  battery  which 
sootirs  or  sweeps  the  whole  line  or  length.— 
Bn-revert  battery,  one  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy's  back.— i^^oaeini^  batUriee,  batteries 
erected  either  on  simple  rafts,  or  on  the 
hulls  of  ships,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, 
or  for  the  bombardment  of  the  enemy's 
ports.— 41.  In  la\e,  the  unlawful  beating  of 
another.  The  least  degree  of  violence,  or 
even  the  touching  of  another  in  anger,  con- 
stitutes a  battery.— 7.  In  elect  a  number  of 
coated  jars  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  charged  at  the  same  time,  and 
discharged  in  the  same  manner.— (To^oatitc 
battery,  a  pile  or  series  ef  plates  of  copper 
and  sine,  or  of  any  substances  susceptible  of 
galvanic  action.  See  under  Oalyakic. 
BatteZT-Kun  (bat't«r.i-gun).  n.  MUiL  a 
gun  which  can  fire  a  numl>er  of  shots  con- 
secutively or  simultaneously  without  stop- 
ping to  reload;  a  gun  with  several  barrels, 
or  with  one  barrel  and  several  chambers 
like  a  revolver  pistol,  such  as  the  Gatling 
gun  or  the  mitrailleuse. 
Battll,tBattillt(bartilXv.t  [SeeBAim, 
a.  and  v.f.]  To  make  fat;  to  render  fertile; 
to  batten. 

Ashes  are  nuuvellons  improrcroents  to  ba/til  bar* 
ren  land.  Ray. 

Batta,Battm(bat'tnXv.i   To  become  fat 

Sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  bmttiil  better. 

S/ens<r. 

Battlnc  (batlngX  n.  1.  The  management  of 
a  bat  ai  play;  as,  the  batting  of  tne  Eleven 
was  excellent— 2.  Cotton  or  wool  in  masses 
prepared  for  auUts  or  bed-covers. 

MtOib  (baf ishX  a.  [From  6ae.  the  animal] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  bat 

She  dasp'd  hit  limbs,  by  impious  kbour  tired. 
yn»h  kattish  Umbs.  yemon. 

Battle  (batfl),  n.  [Fr.  bataUU,  a  battle,  and 
formerly  also,  a  division  of  an  army,  from  L. 
battalia,  battnatia,  the  fighting  and  fencing 
exercises  of  soldiers  and  gladiators;  from 
batuere,  to  beat  to  strike,  to  fence.]  1.  A 
tight  or  encounter  between  enemies  or  op- 
posing armies;  an  engagement:  usually 
applied  to  armies  or  hurge  bodies  of  men, 
but  applicable  also  to  a  combat  between 
individuals,  whether  men  or  inferior  ani- 
mals.—2.  t  A  body  of  forces,  or  division  of  an 
army;  a  battalion. 

The  kinf  divided  his  amnr  into  three  tattUs, 
whereof  tlie  vanffoard  only  witti  wings  came  to  fif^t. 

Bac»n. 

8.  t  More  specifically,  (a)  the  main  or  middle 
body  of  the  armv  or  fieet,  as  distinguished 
from  the  van  and  rear. 

AoEus  led  the  avant-cuard.  himself  followed  with 
the  FaftU  a  £ood  distance  behind,  and  after  came 
the  arrier.  5»r  y.  Haymtard. 

The  centre,  or  hattU  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of 
sixty-three  galleys,  was  led  by  John  of  Austria. 

Prtsntt. 

(6)  That  portion  of  the  army,  wherever 
placed  and  of  whatever  consisting,  regarded 
as  of  main  importance. 

The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the 
bmtxU,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fiste  of  every 
action.  Rthtrtfn. 

4.f  An  army  prepared  for  or  engaged  in 
ftf^L    'Heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  6a (ti«« 


set'  Shak.'-h.\  A  formidable  array  similar 
to  an  army  in  battle  order. 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  ham«  set 

Of  t>datly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  hte  foes.     Shak. 

—To  give  batO^^  to  attack  an  enemy;  to  join 
battle,  properly  to  meet  the  attack,  but  per- 
haps this  distinotion  is  not  always  observed. 
—A  pitched  battle,  one  in  which  the  armies 
are  previonsly  dnwn  up  in  form,  with  a 
regular  disposition  of  the  forces.— J  draum 
battle,  one  in  which  neither  party  gains  the 
victory.— A  battU  royal,  (a)  a  battle  with 
fists  or  cudgels,  in  which  more  than  two 
are  engaged;  a  m^6e.  (6)  A  fight  of  game- 
cocks, In  which  more  th«i  two  are  engaged. 
[ProvinciaLl- Battle,  Fight,  Combat,  En- 
gagement,  ConfUeL  Battle  embraces  all  the 
movements  and  manmuvres  in  face  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  the  actual  contact  of  the 
soldiery,  and  implies  premeditation.  It  is 
the  appropriate  word  for  great  engagements; 
as.  the  baUle  of  Waterioo,  Trafa^ptr.  Fight 
has  reference  to  actual  conflict;  a  man  may 
take  part  in  a  battle,  and  have  no  share  in 
the  fyhting.  A  battle  may  be  made  up  of 
manv  subordinate  fiqhte;  as,  the  battU  of 
the  Alma,  but  Vbe  fight  at  the  flag-staff,  ^fca 
ConU>at  is  a  word  of  greater  dignity  tluui 
fight,  but  anraes  with  it  in  denoting  close 
encounter,  f^woj^mefif  supposes  distinctiv 
organized  bodies  engaged  in  contact  with 
the  enemy.  Confiiet,  ut  a  clashing  together, 
implies  fierce  physical  encounter. 

Battle  (batlX  v.*.  pret  A  pp.  battled;  ppr. 
batUing.  To  Join  in  battle;  to  contend  in 
fi^t,  or  any  kind  of  struggle;  to  struggle; 
to  strive  or  exert  one's  self.  '  To  meet  in 
arms  and  batUe  in  the  plain.'  Prior.  'Who 
battled  for  the  True,  the  Just.'    Tennyeon. 

Battle  (batlX  i>-  <•  1- 1  To  cover  with  armed 
force.  Faia^ax.  —  ^.  To  strengthen  with 
batUementa;  to  embattle. 

Battle-aze  0>atl-«ks).  n.  An  axe  anciently 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  was  purely 
offensive. 

Battle-bolt(bata-bdltXn.  A 
of  any  kind  used  in  battle. 
battU-bolt  sang  from  the 
Tennyton. 

Battle-dub  (batl-klub).  n. 
batUe.  ^Batde-dubi  from  the  isles  of  palm. ' 
Tenny$on. 

BatUed,Battelea(batadXa.  l.  Furnished 
or  strengthened  with  battiements.  'The 
battled  towers.'  Tennt/son.— 2.  In  her.  a 
term  employed  when  the  chief,  cheveron, 
fesse,  Ac,  is  (on  one  side  only)  borne  in  the 
form  of  the  battlements  of  a  castle  or  forti- 
fication.   Called  also  Embattled. 

Battledore,  Battledoor  (bata-ddrXn.  [O.E. 
batyldoure.  a  beetle  or  wooden  bat  used  in 
washing  clothes;  comp.  Sp.  batallador,  a 
fencer,  Mifallar,  to  fight,  to  fence.]  1.  An 
instrument  of  play,  with  a  handle  and  a 
flat  board  or  palm,  used  to  strike  a  ball  or 
shuttiecock;  a  racket— 2. t  A  child's  horn- 
book: so  called  from  its  shape. 

Battlefield  (bata-f^IdX  n.  The  scene  of  a 
battle.  '  Be  shot  for  sixpence  on  a  battle- 
field.*   Tennyeon. 

Battle-flM  (batl-flagX  n.  A  military  flag. 
'  And  the  battle-fiagi  were  furled. '  Tennygon. 

Battlement  (bat'l-mentX  n.  [Probably  from 
battle,  and  term,  -ment,  mesiiing  literally  a 
structure  for  battle  or  fighting;  comp.  O.  K. 
bataiUng,  bataylvnge,  a  battlement  (Halli- 
wellX  and  the  verbs  battle,  embaUU,  that  is, 
to  furnish  with  battiements.  It  is  doubtiul . 
however,  whether  there  has  not  been  a 
mixing  up  of  two  words  here,  the  other 
being  the  O.Fr.  baetiUe,  a  fortress,  baetiUer, 
to  fortify,  to  embattie.]  A  notched  or  in- 
dented parapet,  formed  by  a  series  of  rising 


bolt  or  missile 

'  The  rusliing 

three-decker.' 

A  club  used  in 


Battlemented  Parapet. 
a  a.  Merlons.  i  6,  kinbrasures. 

parts  called  cops  or  merlons,  separated  by 
openings  called  crenelles  or  embrasures, 
the  soldier  sheltering  himself  behind  the 
merlon  while  he  fires  through  the  embra- 
sure. Battiements  were  originally  militar>'. 
but  were  afterwards  used  freely  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  dvil  buildings  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, both  on  parapets  and  on  cornices, 
tabemacle-woric,  transoms  of  windows,  Ac. 
On  ecclesiastical  buildings  the  battiements 


ch,d^atn;     «h.  Sc.  loeA;     g,^;     J,  yob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th,  (Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  tvAig;    xh,  amre.— See  Ket. 


Baj-run  (bi'T»n>).  ti-     WooUen  yum. 
inaAaL]    1.  In  UiD  EuC.  an  eichuige,  nu: 
Iwt-pliws,  or  pUcs  wbsrs  goodi  are  sipoH 
fuT  Hl<,  oiiullf  caniiitln«  of  uuall  ihopa  o 


;>r  Hriea  of  ibista. 


by  a  llgbt  oAWnal  laid  li 


Xnnipcan  clUci  beuing  UiB  nam  e  Df  tozoon; 
and  the  (firm  hai  bflen  sxtended  to  itmc- 
tuna  arranged  aimarket-plaofafotipAclflc 


Bomft  cbarilablfl  at 


>rk,  ard  contrlbaMd  gratott 


u-UU'ukn.  Alat^flat-botbinisd 
hoat  UKd  on  the  Ganffn,  navigated 


Btjutti  BftMt  (bHz'at. 


irith  gold  and  precloua  itonei  (Gsn.  it.  m 
The  opinion  or  the  Kabblu.  whicb  Bockhart 
■upporti,  it  that  badoiath  alfcnLOea  orieinalLy 
■  p*»ri,  and  ai  a  coUecHre  noun  ponrls. 
irhlch  may  be  compared  to  gnlni  of  manna 
— henco  1^  Hcouilary  Benu  of  a  gum.  1  An 
aromatic  ffum  renin  brout;ht  chiefly  from 

and  ngurvB,  externally  of  a  dark  reddith 
farown,  inlemall)'  clear,  aod  not  unlike  glue. 
To  the  tarta  It  It  illghtty  bitteriab  and  pnn- 

^  became*  lolt  and  iCIcka  to  the  teeth;  on 
a  nd-hot  iron  it  readily  catcbea  Daioe,  and 

a  pcrtiune  and  a  medicine,  being  a  weak 
deobitruent.    Indian  bdellium  it  the  pro- 


whlo^tbe  cajTot  beig 
BdellOMetar  (del -ion 


il  produced  by 
■.t-6t),n.     IQT.l 


1.  [Or.  I 


CTcloatomoni  Bahei  nearly  allied  to  the  glu- 
tlnoui  hiK  (Myxim  fitilineu).     They  are 

mtivi  vtrb.  prca.  am.  art 

■BbJ.  U;  Inpei.  l>;  pp. 


[aometime. 


bef  fi ;  ppr.  btiju.    (TtUi  la  one  of  the  three 
dillereDt  Terbal  nwla  tliat  are  required  iD 

oUien  f^gainuid  ihu.     In  Bngllah,' od- 


Old  Bngliah,  and  u 


I  conjugated  in  the  p 

[ular  and  plural,  uor  la  the 
ubauiete   Id  <rritlen  EngUsh 


btC,  pL  IwAtA;  inf.  t*ln;  Id  later  timei  ire 
find  ftitA  and  Aav  in  the  third  peraoD  iingu. 
lar,  and  btn  (BomeUmea  Mo)  &i  the  plnnL 


(tate.orcoDdlliaii.aii 


kttrlbute  and 


i.*iidU>embJecl;... 

_  . ,.^.  ,jflr*  BO.    £e  la  often  

■ned.  espadalli'  In  uegatiTe  BsnUnce*.  with 
■  chiUBa  introduced  by  t^at  for  Iba  predi- 
cate, in  the  aame  tenM  M  la  expraoed  bf 
tueh  phruea  m:it  U  (aof)  Uu  eatt ;  it  u 
htotihteauM.     'WtnUnottluU  1  have  bad 


the  Latin  Yerb  fit  ha*  b 
dative:  ai. . 

aeaaionon  t 
Thl>  mode  of 

*tjh.orri"'lll 
Eph.  vl  a— 
iBitptaii' 

verhi:  M.fae 


m  origlnjM il 
Atti.  Which  ei. 
a,  bnnff  haa  the 


■anae  of  beconuiv.  (t)  It  Ian 
the  perfect  and  plBperfect  inr—  m  uim 
intraniitiva  verba  expreaaing  a  change  i 
place  or  condition,  where  the  uae  of  th: 
■utlUiry  inatead  nl  ham  ahows  that  what 


are  audi  aa  oo,  come,  ride,  flea,  fly,  ateal 
tuTD.  chance,  etcape.  periih,  fade,  ceui 

Sometime!  even  the  perfect  lod  pluperfec 


inflnltlTe,  a  partlcat 
.  ottao  eiprcHea  dul 

™  to  pay  our  jurt  deb 

n  tiiat  ittebf  IvtfiMa 
r:  Dickrm—Detnan 
duced  plaonaa 


(e>  It  n 

LalntranaiUTa 
JU.  (iHIIaddiuiliiteiuinlonatocatBla 
tnniltlire  tdibi.  wHtaout  noditjins  ttnlr 
TDOt-meaning;  aB,bBdHb,Aavrabe,fotnirar. 
(a)  It  chaugn  tht  ladliMt  obtaet  of  the 
BlmplBTOTb  into  tba  direct  and  vieaTfrad; 
thna.  I  atme  tbe  towi  oa  tb*  grauud.  but  I 
bertrvm  tbe  groood  vtth  naee;  I  apriitkU 
water  on  a  drsH,  bDt  I  ttvUmkli  ■  drew 
with  water.  (/)  It  <•  the  prefli  of  eortaln 
partlciplea  or  partldplal  adjecting  whicb 
have  DO  Unite  tenaei,  or  whoae  finite  tenaea 
are  veijimrely  uaed;  mM,bttov€d,b*tmbUd, 
bemauL  (g)  It  enteci  into  the  compoai- 
tlon  of  certain  nouna  mbatandTe^  aa,  W- 
kal.  teMA  teJW.  (h)  It  cbaMet  certaia 
Donna  Into  adTeni*  and  prepndtlona;  at, 
ieeiiae,  k4f(rr(,M<w,  t«iil(,t«iil«.  (<)  It 
repnMnla  otlier  Aoglo-flnoo  preflmi :  aa, 
btlitvt  =  A.Sai.giltiftin,0.glm<ibtn.  CThougb 
a  pure  Anglo-Saion  piefli.  It  It  traqaently 


btnchft.  in  «of.  a 

ahella.  now.  it  ma] 
bearing  BofRdent  e 


d  by  the  tide  and 

1  applied  to  thoae 

.  containing  marine 
a  canalderable  dlB- 


the  cout  of  the  Weatem  Ulghlani 

elaewhere,  at  £fi  f aet  above  the  prei~ 

level 
BMUtb  (b*thl,  tt    To  run  on  a  be 

we  beae/ud  the  ahlp. 
BMUlll-MnibOT  (bichliSin-ir),  n.     ! 

a  fallow  who  prnwli  about  the  aaa- 

plnndcr  wreckn.and  pick  uj 


BMtolMd  (Mcht),  p.  an 
beach;  bordered  by  a  be 
coDBiatlng  of,  a  beach.     -  u.  puu 
nrge  of  tbe  lalt  flood.'    SJuik 
2.  fan  on  a  beach;  atranded. 

B«tcll-iWUi(b4ch'iiuiii),n-  Api 


rolling  in  from 


Sauh-maater  {bech'maa-Ur},  n.  Xaiii.  a 
tupetlor  oMcer  with  plenary  powera,  geniT- 
""-  '  -iptaln,  appointed  to  anperlntend  the 
-'--■' '  —  attacking  fo —     "- 


diiemharkatlon  ot  aj 


frenerally  leada  the  atormina  party. 

BmObY  (bich'iX  a.  Havhu  a  beach  nr 
beachM ;  contlinng  of  a  beach  or  heachu. 
The  ftfOfAu  girdle  of  the  ocean.'    Shak. 

BaaCOtt  (b4'hn\  n.  [A.  Bu.  hen,  tedwn.  ■ 
Bign,  a  IWBCOD,  whence  htek,  bectan.  Bee 
BecE.]  An  object  Tlaible  to  some  dli- 
tance,  and  serving  to  nolUy  the  pnMhce  ul 
danger;  as  a  ilgnid-Bre  to  give  ootloa  of  the 

some  kind  placed  cnnaplcnoiuly  on  a  coaat 
or  ovar  a  rock  or  shoal  at  aea  for  the  guid- 
ance of  vesseli;  hence,  in  general,  anjrUllsg 
•erring  a  kindnd  pnrpoae. 


ihout  hlllB  In  England  get  the  name  of 
um  from  the  fact  of  signal-flnB  harlllg 
m  formerly  lighted  on  tfitm.l 
£OiL(b«^},  v.l.    ToaSord  light  or  aid, 
a  beacon;  to  light  up;  to  Illumine;  Is 


nia.  Or,  (at,  l»U: 


tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound; 
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■IgnaL 'That  6«ta«oiu  the  dftrkneuofheftTen.' 
CampbslL 

Beaoon  (MImX  v.i.    To  ferre  ai  a  beacon. 
Noc  in  vmin  the  dbnmce  btactns.        TtHnjiMn. 

Beaecnufe  G><'lai4J),  n.  Montif  paid  for 
the  malnieiiaiice  of  beaoooa. 

Beaoon-ttUw  (MImbUa).  n.  A  ligiial 
light  or  fire.    Teimiywn. 

Beaoonad  (M'kndl  a.  HaTing  a  beacon. 
*Thefo«ttiat8UrUthe5eacoiMfhia'  T. 
WarUm. 

Beaoon-flre  G><'lai-flr),  n.  A  fire  lighted  up 
as  a  beacon  or  signal;  a  signal  fire. 

Baaoon-tower  (Mlm-ton-^r),  n.  A  tower 
on  which  a  beacon  is  raised.  '  A  beaeon- 
towtr  abore  the  waves.'    Tenn^fmm. 

BMUl(bM),n.  [A  Sax.  6Ml.6ea<i,  a  prayer,  from 
biddanj  to  praj.  Beads  are  nsed  hw  Roman 
Catholioa  to  keep  them  right  aa  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  prayers,  one  bead  of  their  rosanr 
being  dropped  every  time  a  prayer  is  saSa; 
hence  the  transference  of  the  name  from 
that  which  is  counted  (the  prayers)  to  that 
which  is  used  to  count  them.  So  in  Sp.  and 
Pg.  eiMitto,  eonia^  a  bead,  is  from  ccntar,  to 
count  The  old  phrase  to  Ind  ons't  fteodt 
means  to  say  one's  prayers.  See  Bid.]  l.t  A 
prayer.  'Saying  over  a  number  of  b^adt, 
not  nnderstanded  or  minded  on/  In^un^ 
Hofu  to  tko  CUroy,  IMl.— 2.  A  UtUe  perfor- 
ated ball  of  gold.  pearU  amber,  glass,  or  the 
like,  to  be  strung  on  a  thrrad,  the  string 
thus  formed  being  either  worn  round  the 
neck  aa  an  ornament,  and  called  a  necklace, 
or  used,  under  the  name  of  a  rosary,  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  numberingtheir  prayers, 
one  bc«d  being  passed  at  the  end  of  each 
elaeulation  or  short  nrayer;  henoe  the 
phrase  to  teU  ont^t  6eaaf,  literally  to  nnm- 
iMT  one's  prayers,  but  used  simply  in  the 
sense  of  to  say  one's  prayers. 

Sfc  yet,  Ib  scorn  of  PMer^Mocc, 
And  nombOT'd  tmd,  and  thrift. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spcnce. 
And  tom'd  the  oowli  ndriR.       Trmttys^n. 

S  Any  small  globular  body,  as  a  small  piece 
of  metal  on  a  gun-barrel  to  take  aim  by,  a 
drop  of  liquid,  and  the  like. 
Biods  of  sweat  have  stood  npon  thy  brow.    SkaJk. 

4  In  elum.  a  glass  globule  for  trying  the 
strength  of  q>iritB.  Beads  are  numbered 
according  to  their  specific  gravities,  and 
Uie  strei^th  of  the  q>mt  is  denominated  by 
the  numMT  of  that  one  which  remains  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  neither  sinks  to  the  bottom 
nor  floats  on  the  snrfaoe.  Beads,  in  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  spirits,  are  now  for 
the  most  part  superseded  bythe  hydrometer. 
6.  In  onA.  and  joineri/,  a  small  round 
moulding  sometimes  cut  into  short  emboss- 
ments, like  peaiis  in  a  necklace;  an  astragal. 
The  bead  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  archi- 
tecture, particulany  in  the  classical  styles, 
and  is  used  in  picture-frames  and  other 
objeoti  carved  in  wood.  Among  i<^ers 
beads  are  variously  modified,  as  (a)  Bead 
<utd  buttt  framed  work,  where  the  panel  is 
flush  with  the  framing,  and  has  a  bead  run 


3 


I 


5 


Fl«.  I. 


Rff.  a. 


ou  two  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
only,  while  the  ends  are  left  plain  (fig.  IX 
ib)  lUad  andjkuh,  framed  work  in  w^h  a 
iMsad  is  run  on  the  edge  of  the  framing  (flg. 
2).  («)  BMid  wnd  murk,  a  bead  formed  or 
stuck,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  edge  of  a  ^ece 
of  stuff  flush  with  its  surface  (fig.  3X  {d)B«ad 
and  doubU  quiHe,  or  ntum  bead,  a  bead 


CI 


C^ 


Fi«.j. 


Fig.  4. 


Stuck  on  a  piece  of  stulT,  and  quirked  or 
relieved  on  both  surfaces  (fig.  4X  (e)  Bead 
buit  and  aqumn  work,  when  the  panel  has 
beads  on  two  of  its  edges  on  one  side  only, 
and  the  other  side  is  plain.  (/)  Bead  jUtih 
and  equate,  when  the  framing  »  beaded  <m 
j>ne  side  only. 

~  (bidX  1. 1   To  distinguish  or  ornament 


with  beads;  to  raise  beads  upon.  "Tis 
btfoded  with  bubbles.'    H.  3mUh. 

Beaded  (bdd'edX  a.  Like  a  bead.  'With 
woolly  breasts  and  be€uted  eyes.'  Termyeon. 

Bead-noilM  (bddliousX  n.  Same  as  Bede- 
houee. 

BtedlTif  (bfidlngX  n.  In  arcA  a  moulding 
in  imitation  of  a  bead. 

Beadle  (bd'dl ).  n.  (A.  Sax.  b^del  or  bcedel, 
from  the  A  Sax.  beddan^  to  oid,  order,  or 
command.  See  Bm.]  L  A  messenger  or 
crier  of  aoonrt ;  a  servitor;  one  who  dtes 
persons  to  appear  and  answer.  Called  also 
an.if>paHtorori9iiniiiionsr.— S.  An  oflicerin 
a  university  whose  chief  business  is  to  walk 
with  a  mace  in  public  prooesdons;  a  bedeU. 
8.  A  parish  officer  whose  budness  is  to  pun- 
ish petty  offenders;  a  church  ofllcer  with 
various  subordinate  duties,  as  waiting  on 
the  clergyman,  keeping  order  in  churdi, 
attending  meetings  of  vestry  or  session,  Aa 

And  I.  fbraoeCh  bi  lovci  I.  that  have  been  loreSsivMp; 

A  very  tttulU  to  a  hnnMrous  sigh, 

A  crinc.  nay,  a  night-watch  rontable.  SJtmM. 

Beadlelllll  (bA'dl-ismX  n.  The  aots^  habits, 
language^  mc.,  of  beadles.    Dickene. 

Beadlevy  (bd'dl-riX  «»  The  office  or  Juris- 
diction of  a  beadle; 

Beadleship  (bd'dl-shipX  n.  The  office  of  a 
beadle. 

Bead-mould  (bfid'mdldX  n.  A  q)eciea  of 
fungus  which  attacks  fruit-preserves.  Its 
stems  consist  of  single  cells,  loosely  Jointed 
together,  so  as  to  presoit  the  i4>pearance  of 
strings  of  beads. 

Bead-4ll0lUdlllg  (bM'mfild-ingX  n.  InorcA 
same  as  Beo/d,  6. 

Bead-plane  (bM'plinX  n.  In  oorp.  a  plane 
for  forming  a  bead. 

Bead-iirocu(b6d'pr0fXa.  1.  A  term  applied 
to  spmtnous  liquors  on  whose  surface,  after 
being  shaken,  a  crown  of  bubbles  will  stand 
for  some  time.— 2.  A  term  applied  to  spirit 
which  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
strength,  as  ascertained  by  beads.  See 
Bbad,  4. 

BeadrroU  (bM'rdlX  n.  In  the  JL  QUA  CA 
a  list  or  catalogue  of  persons  for  the  repose 
of  whose  souls  a  certain  number  of  pnurers 
is  to  be  said  or  counted  off  on  the  beads  of 
a  chaplet  rosary;  a  roll  of  prayers  or  hymns: 
hence,  anv  list  or  catalogue.  '  The  bead-reU 
of  her  vicious  tricks.'    Prior. 

Dan  Chancer,  wdl  of  English  undeffled 

On  Fame's  eternal  bmd-r«U  worthy  to  be  ftled. 

Beade-man  (b&is'manX  n.  1.  A  man  em- 
ployed in  praying,  generally  in  praying  for 
snother.  in  this  sense  the  word  was  used 
in  former  times  at  the  condusion  of  peti- 
tions or  letters  to  great  men  as  we  now  use 
'  servant'  or '  humble  servant' 

Wheieby  ye  shaB  bind  me  to  be  your  poor  ktmds- 
man  for  ever  unto  afanighty  God.  FuUmr. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  a  bede-honse,  or  is 
supported  from  its  funds.— 3.  A  privileged 
beggar.  [Scotch.]  In  this  last  use  speUed 
more  frequently  BedMmon  (which  seeX 

Beadnmake  (bdd'snakX  n-  The  popular 
name  of  the  EU^/ulviue,  a  beautiful  snake 
of  North  America,  inhabiting  cultivated 
grounds,  en>eoiaUy  plantations  of  the  sweet- 
potato,  and  burrowing  in  the  ground.  It 
IS  findy  marked  with  yellow,  carmine,  and 
black.  Though  it  possesses  poison-f sngs  it 
never  seems  to  use  them. 

Beadi-woman  (betlz^wu-manX  n.  1.  A  pray- 
ing woman :  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  'humble  servaot.'  (See  Bbammah.) 
'  Honour  done  to  your  poor  beade-woman. 
B.  Joneon.—2.  A  woman  who  resides  in  an 
alms-house. 

Bead-4o01(b«d't51Xn.  A  turning  tool  which 
has  its  cutting  face  ground  to  a  concave 
curve,  so  that  it  may  produce  a  convex 
moulding  when  applied  to  the  work. 

Bead-tree  (bed'trdX  n.  The  Melta  Atedar- 
aeh,  nat  order  MeUacesi.  Its  nuts  are  used 
for  beads  in  necklaces  by  Roman  Catholics, 
eq[»ecialbr  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  henoe  the 
name.    See  Mkua. 

Beady  (b«dlX«-    Bead-Uke. 

Miss  Crawley  could  not  look  withont  leelnc  Mr. 
Bute's  bmufy  9ytM  eagerly  fixed  on  her.    TfuuStrmyk 

BneglO  (bi'glX  n.  [Origin  unknown.  By 
some  conjectitfed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin;  Ir. 
and  OaeL  6eao,  little.]  L  A  small  nound, 
formerly  kept  to  hunt  hares,  now  almost 
superseded  by  the  harrier,  which  sometimes 
is  called  by  its  name.  The  beagle  is  smaller 
than  the  harrier,  compactly  built,  smooth- 
haired,  and  with  pendulous  eara.  Ilie  small- 
est of  them  are  little  larger  than  the  lap- 
dog. 


To  plains  with  wdl>bred  bm»gUs  we  repair. 

And  trace  the  nuzes  of  the  circling  hare.      A;^ 

2.  A  local  name  for  several  species  of  the 
smaller  sharks.  —  S.  A  catch-poll ;  a  bum- 
baUlff.    [Scotch.] 

There  batgUr  tew 
To  haud  the  souter  lads  in  order.       y.  Maynt. 

Beak  (MkX  n.  [O.E.  berk,  bek,  bee,  &v.. 
from  Fr.  bee.  It  beeeo,  L.  beecus,  a  beak, 
fhmi  the  Celtic— Armor,  bek,  bea,  Ir.  and 
OaeL  bee,  a  beak.  Formeriy  bee  m  French 
was  applied  to  seversl  weapons  of  the 
pike  or  halberd  kind,  hence  posdbly  mean- 
ing 8.]  1.  In  wool,  {a)  the  mil  or  neb  of  a 
bird,  (ft)  "Ehe  prolongation  of  the  mouth 
or  mandibles  <n  some  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
Insects,  in  form  analogous  to  the  beak  of 
a  bird,  (e)  The  upper  or  projecting  part 
of  the  shell  near  the  hinge  of  a  bivalve,  as 
in  the  clam,  (d)  Hie  narrow  prolongation 
of  a  univalve  shell  beyond  the  aperture  in 
the  axial  line,  containing  what  is  usually 
called  the  eanal.—t.  Anything  ending  in  a 
point  like  a  beak :  as,  (a)  naui.  a  pointed 
piece  of  wood  fortifled  with  brass,  fastened 
to  the  prow  of  ancient  gdleys,  and  intended 
to  pierce  the  vessels  of  an  enrmy;  a  simi- 
lar, but  infinitely  more  powerful  am>endage 
of  iron  or  steel  affixed  immediately  under 
the  water-line  to  the  prow  of  modem  ram- 
ships.  OSoe  Ram.)  Also,  that  part  of  a  ship 
befbre  the  forecastle  which  is  fostened  to 
the  stem  and  supported  by  the  main  knee. 
(6)  The  horn  of  an  anvii  (e)  In  farriery, 
a  little  shoe  at  the  toe  about  an  inch  long, 
turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  hoof,  (d)  In  arcA  a  little  fillet 
left  on  the  edge  of  a  larmier,  which  forms  a 
channel  behind  for  preventing  the  water 
from  running  down  the  lower  bed  of  the 
cornice,  {eyhx  bot  a  process,  terminating 
the  fndt  <»  certain  plants,  as  of  saxifrages 
and  fferaninms.— 8.  A  magistrate;  a  Judge; 
a  policeman.    [Slang.] 

Boilr  Qrf  k)  v.t  Among  eoek-ftghtere,  to  take 
hold  with  the  beak. 

Bfiakltd  (bttctX  a-  Having  a  beak  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  beak;  beak-shaped;  as, 
(a)  ending  in  a  point,  like  a  beak.  '  Bach 
beaked  pnmiontory.'  Milton.  (6)  Having 
a  long  beak-like  mouth,  as  some  Insects,  (e) 
In  bot  terminated  by  a  process  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird's  beak;  ronrate. 

Beaker  (bdc'ArX  n.  [Sc.  bieker,  led.  bikarr, 
Daa  betger,  D.  beker,  O.  beeher,  a  beaker,  a 
drinking  vessel,  from  LL.  Mcartum,  a  cup, 
from  Or.  bikoe,  a  wine-Jar.]  A  large  drink- 
ing cup  or  glass. 

O  for  a  tetiker  full  of  the  warm  sooth. 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene  I   Ktmis 

BeaUron  (b«kl-«mX  n.  l.  A  bickem;  an 
anvil  with  a  long  htek.  or  horn  adapted  to 
reach  the  interior  surfaces  of  sbeet-metal 
ware,  used  in  various  forms  by  blacksmiUis, 
coppersmiths,  and  workers  in  sheet-metaL 

Beal(bdXn.  [See  Boil, n.]  A  smdl  inflam- 
matory tumour;  a  pustule. 

Beal  (bdX  v.i.  To  gather  matter,  to  swell 
and  come  to  a  head,  as  a  pimple;  to  fester; 
to  suppurate.    [Old  Bnglish  and  Scotch.] 

Beal,  Biel  (bSl),  n.  [OaeL]  A  mouth;  an 
opening,  as  between  hllk ;  a  narrow  pass. 
[Scotch.] 

Angus  M'Aulay  mumbled  over  a  number  of  bard 
Gaelic  names  descxiptire  of  the  different  panes,  pre- 
cipkes,  corries,  ana  beaU,  through  which  he  said 
the  road  lay  to  Inverary.  Sir  /r.  Scctt. 

Be-all  (bd'»lX  n.    All  that  is  to  be. 

That  hut  this  blow 
Might  be  the  U-mU  and  end-all  here.  Shak. 

Beam  (bdmX  n.  [A.  Sax  bedm,  a  beam,  a 
poet,  a  tree,  a  ray  of  light;  D.  boom,  0. 
baum,  Ooth.  bagme,  a  tree.  The  secondary 
sense  of  ray  is  evidently  from  the  resem- 
blance of  sunbeams  to  straight  shafts; 
comp.  L.  rodtta,  a  ray,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
a  rod,  and  O.  ttrahl,  an  arrow,  a  n»oke,  a 
ray  or  beam. )  1.  A  long  straight  and  strong 
piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  steel,  ensedally 
when  holding  an  important  place  in  some 
structure,  snd  serving  for  support  or  con- 
solidation; a  long  piece  fixed  or  movable  in 
a  machine  or  tool:  often  equivdent  to  j^rd^. 
It  is  used  in  a  nimiber  of  more  or  less  itpe- 
cific  senses;  as,  (a)  anv  large  piece  of  timber 
long  iffproportion  to  itsthicicness,  prepared 
for  use.  (6)  One  of  the  prindpel  horizontd 
timbers  in  a  building,  especldly  one  con- 
necting two  oppodte  rafters;  a  timber  serv- 
ing to  strengthen  any  piece  of  wooden 
framework  u;)  The  part  of  a  balance  from 
the  ends  of  which  the  scdes  are  suspended. 
'The  doubtful  beam  Ions  nods  from  side  to 
dde.'    Pope.— To  kick  the  beam,  to  rise  as 


ch.  eAain;      th,  8c  lucA;     g,  yo;     J,  job;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sitt^;      TB.  then;  tb,  fAin;     w,  i«ig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Key. 
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the  lighter  scale  of  a  balance  does  so  as  to 

strike  against  the  beam  when  it  becomes 

oblique;  hence,  to  be  Tery  light 

In  these  he  pot  two  weights. 
The  sequel  each  of  partinf;  and  of  &ht ; 
The  latter  quick  upiew  and  kicked  tiu  beam. 

MiUoH. 

(fl)  The  pole  of  a  carriage  which  runs  be- 
tween the  horses,  (e)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood,  making  part  of  a  loom,  on  which 
wearers  wind  the  warp  before  weaving;  also, 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled  as 
it  is  woven. 

The  staff  of  hb  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  team. 

1  Sam.  xxU.  7. 

(/)  The  straight  part  or  shank  of  an  anchor. 
Q)  One  of  the  strong  transverse  pieces  of 
timber  stretching  across  a  ship  from  one 
side  to  the  other  to  support  the  decks  and 
retain  the  sides  at  their  proper  distance. 
From  the  beams  extending  quite  across  the 
vessel  where  it  is  broadest,  the  term  is  often 
used  to  express  the  width  of  a  'ship;  thus,  a 
wide  vessel  is  said  to  have  more  beam  than 
a  narrow  one.— On  the  beam,  on  a  line  with 
the  beams,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  keeL 
AtH^ft  the  beam,  be/ore  the  beam,  are  simi- 
lar phrasea— On  the  teeather  beam,  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  ship.  —On  the  beam  end*. 
a  phrase  indicating  the  position  of  a  ship 
which  inclines  so  much  to  one  side  that  her 
beams  approach  a  vertical  position;  hence, 
/ig.  to  be  on  one't  beam  eruu,  to  be  thrown 
or  lying  on  the  ground;  to  be  in  bad  circum- 
stance; to  be  at  one's  last  shift.  (A)  The 
main  piece  of  a  plough,  in  which  the  plough- 
tails  are  fixed,  and  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
(t)  The  oscillating  lever  of  a  steam-engine 
turning  upon  a  centre,  and  forming  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  piston- 
rod  and  the  crank-shaft  Called  also  Work- 
ina  or  WaVcitig  Beam.— Beam  centre^  the 
fulcrum  or  pin  on  which  the  working-beam 
vibrates.  Called  also  Beam  Gudgeon.  —2.  The 
main  stem  of  a  deer's  horns  bearing  the 
snags  or  antlers.  One  of  the  snags  them- 
selves is  sometimes  called  the  beam  antler. 
3.  A  ray  of  light,  or  more  strictly  a  collec- 
tion of  parallel  rays  of  light  emitted  from 
the  sun  or  other  luminous  body.  The  middle 
ray  is  the  axis. 

Yon  silver  beams. 
Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  icings  f  Shelley. 

Hence— 4.  Fig.  a  ray  or  emanation  of  splen- 
dour.    *  Beame  of  majesty.'    TiUoUon. 
Beam  (b£m).  v.  t.    i.  To  shoot  forth  or  emit, 
as  beams  or  rays. 

God  teatms  this  light  into  men's  understandings. 

Seuth. 

2.  In  xoeaving,  to  put  on  the  beam,  as  a  chain 
or  web. 

Beam  ( bdmX  v.i.  To  emit  rays  of  light  or 
beams;  to  give  out  radiance;  to  shine. 

A  mighty  light  flew  beaming  every  way.  Ckafman. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transporu  move  and  filL    Tennyson. 

Beam-bird  (bdm'b^rdX  n.  l.  A  name  some- 
times given  to  the  spotted  flycatcher  ^JfiM- 
eieapa  griiola)  because  it  often  builds  its 
nest  on  the  protecting  end  of  a  beam  or 
rafter  in  a  building.— 2.  A  provincial  name 
for  the  pettychaps  or  garden  warbler  {Sylvia 
hortemie). 

Beam-compass  O^m'kum-pas),  n.  An  in- 
strument consisung  of  a  wooden  or  brass 


^ 


t 

Beam-compass. 


beam,  having  sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel 
or  pencil  points :  used  for  describing  large 
circles. 

Beamed  (bdmd).  a.  Having  beams  or  horns; 
having  all  its  antlers  put  forth,  as  the  head 
of  a  stag.  '  There  were  many  great  beamed 
deerinlt'    J.  F.  Campbell 

Beam-engine  (b^m'enjin),  n.  A  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
transmitted  to  the  crank  by  means  of  an 
overiiead-beam  and  connecting-rod,  as  dis-  ' 
tinct  Itom  a  direct-action  engine  and  a  side- 
lever  engine,  in  which  the  motion  is  com- 
municated by  two  side -levers  or  beanu, 
below  the  level  of  the  piston  cross-head. 

Beamer  (b^m'^r),  n.  in  vDeaving,  a  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  webs  on  the 
beam. 

Beam-feather  (b^m'ferH-^r).  n.  One  of  the  ' 
long  feathers  in  a   bird's,   particularly  a 
hawk's,  wing. 


Beam-filling  (bSm'fll-ing).  n.  1.  In  areh. 
the  filling  in  of  masonry  or  brickwork  be- 
tween beiuns  or  Joists,  its  height  being  equal 
to  the  dejpth  of  the  timbers  filled  in.— 
2.  NatU.  that  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is 
stowed  betwixt  the  beams. 

BeamAll  (b^m'ful),  a.  Emitting  beams; 
beaming;  oright  'Beani^tiZ  lamps.'  Dray- 
ton. 

HAanit«ip.niai»hlTiA  (b§m'ing-ma-8h£n).  n. 
A  machine  by  which  chains  or  webs  are  put 
on  the  beam.    It  is  a  kind  of  roller-mill. 

Beamless  (bSm^e^  a.  Emitting  no  rays  of 
light;  rayless.  '  The  beamlem  eye  no  more 
with  ardour  bright'    Thornton. 

Beamlet  (bdmletX  n.  [Dim.  of  6eam.l  A 
little  beam,  as  of  light 

Beam-tree  (bdm'trg),  n.  Pyrua  Aria,  also 
called  white-beam.  Its  wood  is  hard,  com- 
pact, and  tough,  and  is  used  for  axle-trees, 
naves  of  wheels,  and  cogs  of  machinery. 

Beamy  (bdmlX  «.  l.  Emitting  n,y%  of  lisht; 
radiant:  shining.  *  Beamy  gold.'  Tiacell. 
2.  Fig.  radiant;  jovous;  gladsome.  'Bead 
my  pardon  in  one  beamy  smile.'  J.  BaiUie. 
8.  Resembling  a  beam  m  size  and  weight; 
massy.  'His  .  .  .  freamy  spear.'  Dryaen. 
4.  Having  horns  or  antlers.  '  Beamy  stags. ' 
Dryden. 

Bean  (bdnX  n.  [A.  Sax.  bean,  IceL  baun,  8w. 
bdna,  Dan.  bbnne,  D.  boon,  Q.  bohne.]  A 
name  given  to  several  kinds  of  leguminous 
seeds  and  the  plants  producing  them.  They 
belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  to 
Faba,  garden  and  field  bean;  Phaseolus, 
French  or  kidney-bean;  and  Dolichos,  tro- 
pical bean.  The  common  bean  (F.  vulgarit) 
Is  cultivated  both  in  fields  and  gardens  as 
food  for  man  and  beast  There  are  many 
varieties,  as  the  mazagan,  the  Wimlsor,  the 
long-pod,  Ac,  in  gardens,  and  the  horse 
or  tick  bean  in  fields.  The  seed  of  the 
Windsor  is  fully  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
horse-bean  is  much  less,  often  not  much 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  length  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Beans  are 
very  nutritious,  containing  86  per  cent  of 
starch  and  23  per  cent  of  nitrosenous  mat- 
ter called  l^fumin,  analogous  to  the  case- 
ine  in  cheese.  The  bean  is  an  annual,  from 
2  to  4  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
For  kidney-bean  or  French -bean,  scarlet- 
runner  bean,  tropical  bean,  see  these  entries 
and  Phaseolus,  Dolichos.  —  .Bean  ore, 
brown  iron  ore  occurring  in  ellipsoidal  con- 
cretions.   Ure. 

Bean(bdnXa.    Sameas^ftn. 

Bean-caper  (b^nlca-p^rX  n.  Zygophyllum 
Fabago,  a  small  tree  growing  in  warm 
climates.  The  flower -buds  are  used  as 
capers. 

Bean-cod  (bdn'kodX  n.  1.  A  bean-pod.— 
2.  A  small  fishing  vessel  or  pilot  boat  used 
in  the  rivers  of  Portugal  It  is  sharp  for- 
ward, having  its  stem  bent  above  Into  a 
(H'eat  curve  and  plated  with  iron. 

Bean-feast  (b^oTest).  n.  A  feast  given  by 
an  employer  to  those  whom  he  employs. 
Brewer. 

Bean-fly  (bdn'fl!),  n.  A  beautiful  fly  of  a 
pale  purple  colour  found  on  bean  flowers, 
produced  from  a  maggot  called  mida. 

Bean-goose  (bSn'gOs).  n.  A  species  of  wild- 
goose,  the  A  neer  eeqetum,  a  migratory  bird, 
which  arrives  in  England  in  autumn  and 
retires  to  the  north  in  the  end  of  April.  It 
is  so  named  from  the  likeness  of  the  upper 
nail  of  the  bill  to  a  horse-bean. 

Bean-king  (bSnldngX  n.    The  person  who 

J»resided  as  king  over  the  twelfth -night 
estivities:  so  called  because  the  honour 
fell  to  him  who,  when  the  twelfth-night 
cake  was  distributed,  got  the  bean  buned 
in  it 

Bean-mill  (b^n'mUX  n.  A  mill  for  splitting 
beans  for  cattle-feeding. 

Bean-sheUer  (b^n'shel-^rX  n.  A  machine 
for  removing  the  hulls  from  beans. 

Bean-shot  (bdn'shot),  n.  Copper  grains 
formed  by  pouring  melted  metal  through  a 
perforated  ladle  into  warm  water.  If  cold 
water  is  used  flakes  are  formed,  cidled 
feather-ghot 

Bean-stalk  (b^n'stak).  n.  The  stem  of  a 
bean,  or  the  whole  plant;  as,  Jack  and  the 
bean-ftdlk. 

Bean-trefoil  (b£n'tr§-foilX  n.  A  small  legu- 
minous tree,  the  Anagyrie  fattida,  having 
trifoliate  leaves,  and  bearing  a  pod  curving 
inward  at  the  extremity. 

Bear  (barX  v.t  pret.  bore  (formerly  and  still 
in  the  archaic  style  bare);  pp.  6orn.  borne; 
ppr.  bearing.  [A.  Sax.  beran^  pret  boBr,  pp. 
bortn,  found  in  similar  forms  throughout 


the  Teutonic  languages;  O.Sax.  beran,  Ooth 
bairan,  Icel.  beta,  Bw.  baera,  Dan.  biare,  to 
bear,  to  carry,  to  bring  forth ;  D.  baren,  Q. 
gebdren,io  bring  forth.  In  the  allied  families 
of  lan^ages  it  Is  represented  by  lu/erre,  Gr. 
pheretn^  Skr.  bhri,  to  bear,  to  support.  Ftom 
this  stem  come  birth,  burden,  bairn,  barrow.  ] 
1.  To  support ;  to  hold  up ;  to  sustain ;  as. 
a  pillar  or  girder  beare  the  superincumbent 
weight  —2.  To  suffer;  to  endure;  to  undergo; 
as,  to  bear  punishment,  blame,  Ae.  —  S.  To 
endure  the  effects  of;  to  be  answerable  for; 
hence,  to  give  satisfaction  for. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Is.  lUl.  it. 

4.  To  support  or  sustain  without  sinking, 
yielding,  shrinking,  or  suffering  injury.  '  A 
wounded  spirit  who  can  beary  Prov.  xviii. 
14.— 5.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of,  that  is,  to 
suffer  or  sustain  without  violence,  injury,  or 
change. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  most  favearable  interpre- 
tation should  be  put  on  words  that  they  can  possbly 
bear.  Sw^/t. 

6.  To  suffer  without  resentment  or  interfer- 
ence to  prevent;  to  endure  patiently. 

It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached  roe :  then  I 
could  have  borne  it.  Ps.  Iv.  12. 

7.  To  sustain,  as  expense;  to  supply  the 
means  of  paying.  'Somewhat  that  will 
bear  your  chaigea '  Dryden  -  a  To  support 
and  remove  from  place  to  place ;  to  carry ; 
to  convey.  "They  bear  him  upon  the 
shoulders.'  la  xlvi.  7. 

And  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 
There  came  a  fair-hair  d  youth  Uiat  in  his  hand 
Bar*  victual  for  the  mowers.  Tennyson. 

9.  To  wear;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority 
or  distinction;  as,  to  bear  a  badge,  a  name; 
to  frear  arms  in  a  coat  Hence— 10.  To  carry, 
as  in  show;  to  exhibit;  to  show.  'Bear 
welcome  in  your  eye.'  Shak.— 11.  To  render: 
to  bring  forward;  to  give;  to  afford ;  as,  to 
bear  testimony;  to  bear  a  person  company. 
'  Thou  Shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour.'  Ex.  xx.  16.  — 12.  To  enter- 
tain ;  to  have  in  the  mind ;  to  cherish,  as 
love,  hatred,  envy,  respect  and  the  like. 
'The  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.'  Shak. 
'The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  mv  lord* 
Shak.  'The  great  and  guilty  love  ne  bare 
the  queen.'  Tennyion.  —  IZ.  To  possess, 
as  a  property,  attribute,  or  characteristic; 
to  have  in  or  on ;  to  contain ;  as,  to  bear 
signs  or  traces;  to  bear  an  inscription;  the 
contents  which  the  letter  bean.  "The 
wounds  his  body  6«arf.'  Shak.  'And  bear 
the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  T'  Shak.  — 
14.  To  possess  and  use.  as  power;  to  exer- 
cise; to  be  charged  with;  to  administer: 
as,  to  bear  sway.  'She  beart  the  purse.' 
Shak. 

Russia  soon  showed  that  she  was  resolved  to  bear 
a  part  m  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the  negotiations  of 
her  netghbourv  Brettghatn. 

16.  t  To  deal  with;  to  carry  on. 

This  conference  was  sadly  beme.  Skak. 

Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in. 
Bear'x  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee.  Shak. 

10.  To  manage ;  to  direct ;  to  use  (what  is 
under  the  immediate  control  of  one's  wiUV 
'Bear  your  body  more  seeming.'  Shak. 
Hence,  with  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to 
behave;  to  act  in  any  character;  as.  he 
bore  himaeJ/  nobly.— 17.  To  bring  forth  or 
produce,  as  the  fruit  of  plante  or  the  young 
of  animals;  as,  to  bear  apples;  to  bear 
children.  '  life  that  beart  immortal  fruit ' 
Tennyton. 

And  she  conceived,  and  bare  Cain,  and  said.  I 
havegotten  a  man  from  the  Lord.  Geo.  iv.  i. 

1&  Fig.  to  be  the  native  place  of. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore.  Dryden. 

19.  t  To  conduct ;  to  guide ;  to  take.  '  Bear 
me  unto  his  creditor'  5Aalr.— 20.  To  drive; 
to  urge:  with  some  word  to  denote  the 
direction  in  which  the  object  is  driven ;  as, 
to  bear  down;  to  bear  back. 

The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could  nnt 
conveniently  fight  or  fly.  and  not  only  lustled  and 
boredomm  one  another,  out.  in  their  conuiscd  tumb- 
ling back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard. 

Strjf.  Hayii'nrd. 
Confidence  hath  borne  thee  on.  MMon. 

21.  To  gain  or  win :  now  commonly  with 
away  or  q^;  sometimes,  formerly,  with  an 
indefinite  %i  for  the  object 

Some  think  to  ^««r^by  speaking.!  great  word.  Bacon. 

\Bear,  signifying  to  bring  forth,  has  the  past 
participle  when  used  passively  spelled  bam^ 
but  when  used  after  the  verb  to  have,  borne. 
Thus,  a  child  was  bom;  but.  she  haa  btrme 
a  child.  In  all  the  other  senses  both  parti- 
ciples are  spelled  borne ;  as,  I  have  home 


Fftte,  fttr,  fat,  f#ll;       m6,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not  mOve;       tube,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     y.  Sc.  \ry. 
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0  bear  dofsn  M  \ 


oppolition.  —  To  fcea'r  sni 
4  IplidgA  COWATdl  ft  pflivon 


cIdat  trdm  rubbing  uainit  inrthlng;  ■*.  to 
fetar  i/  ■  bout,  (c)  To  giln  and  cutt  off; 
u,  tofto"  rfUiB  prtift— re  6«w  mil,  (o)  to 

CmfiuiT  Dolr  fui  tnr  1  mu  IM  in  IE  01  thlw. 
(4)1  To  pcgcnn  counteiuooa  lor. 


■  pcnaii  <ml  In  Vll  >ut 

tlt>;'w1t)l>lhlng(or'ttieablect  -A  ilaille 
tut  frorw  ouJ  MflH'i  Buloglum  dd  bli  ttylB  of 
GounrutloD.'  Dictm.  (<)(  With  m  more 
or  loi  indeflnlU!  if  tor  tlie  oiijgct  0)  to  Uat 
tlmoch;  to  aodiire. 


<!)  To  enibta  Co  endure:  lo  rendertotiport- 

itnul.'  S^t.—TDOeartArougA,i  toconiosi 
or  muiue.  '  To  b^ar  dirough  ^  .  .  Uic 
cnuulahrp.'  B.  Jmvm.—Tolttar%ip,(a)to 
■npporti  lo  knp  from  tlnklng. 


I  corneal  Br  bn<hii.~'tu>eU«<ri»i|/.  U^ 
— T^i  ft«ir  a  body.  In  pafniiiv.  lo  be  upabla  of 
being  gronnd  u  Ane  end  mixed  go  Butirely 
wltb  tbe  oil  M  to  Mem  onlr  ■  Ten'  thick  oil 

or  enecnted;  u,  the  letter  t«n  dab  Sept  SO. 
1700.— 7e  btar  a  hatut,  (a)  Inaul)  to  mike 
faute;  (o  he  quick,    (b)  Coilof   to  lid;  tn 


]iean*g"  'Tbe  lettera  burn  thtt  niccaiir 
wu  It  hiDd. '  Su-  W.  SeolL  ~  To  btar 
egainH.     See  nbore,   «.  —  To  fcear  amiji 

r  tailing  with  n  tide  wUid,«nd 

\  ahlp  btarr 

-WbeZ 


in  yrith  the  luid :  oppoeed  U 
on  or  upon.    See  iilure,  S,  7,  e 
of  A  ihip  vhen  cloH  bia1«l  or  u 


wind.  ((i)Tobe>ui>ported;tohaTeloiUtnde; 
to  be  tina;  nut  tounk;  u,  Co  bear  no  under 
affliction!.  '8o  loogaaaatara  wUl^aarvo 
witb  ttili  eierclH.'     S/uti.^To  bear  aiik. 


B«KT(bir), fl.    (A.Bu.iitRi.abeu;  D.'»«r, 

won)  Id  Icel.  Sv.  sod  Dan  being  the  lengtb- 
eaod  form  bj6n%.]  1  A  plantigrade  camlv- 
oniiu  mammal  of  tha  genu  Onui.  familr 
Pc^d*.    The  teeth  are  (ortj-two  In  nmnber, 

clorial  tooth,  and  the  noUn  hmvg  a  more 


«  with  ti 


It  In  ani  tr 
iiarrjon  Oi 


Bmt  (bir).  e.  i.    1.  To  nUter.  u  with  pain. 
1.  To  be  patient:  to  endure.    (Bare.  1 


ft  I  To  act  bi  an^  character. 

a  To  lean;  to  weigh;  to  n»t  t 
aa.  tbe  ildei  of  two  Inctinlnf 
upon  or  agalnat  one  another. 


iItc  I  length.  Tbe  griilr  bear  lOmu  Jtnx  or 
r  ^  I  Acrriftilif)  It  an  InhKbltant  of  the  Bx)ckT 
UouQtalni;  It  li  a  ferocioDI  animal,  and 
bat  a  bulky  ind  uowleld*  [oim,  tometime* 
eicoedlng  B  feet  In  length,  Init  la  aeiertbi 
leai  capable  of  great  raiildltr  of  motlDi 


BSARD-CABB 

S  B  ffnvAI.-B.Atenuiomet 
to  a  rude,  unpollibed.  or  unci 
a.  In  ■tock'Cichange  Blang,  a 


1  It*  pawi), 


a  b\M,  who  trlei  to  r 
touet  with  hit  horai 
Bear  (barl  it.     In 

railwy' •'™'t-     Beethe'nni 
Bear,  Bars  ai«r).  n.  lA.Bai 

barle;,    Thu  word  (onna  ' 

of  6ar£tf|r.]     The  ttordtun 

■pecleiol  barlef  baling  ill  rowiln  uieear. 

cultivated  In  Sootland  and  north  of  Eng- 
land: called  alio  Biga. 
Bau>bl«  (bAr'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

bone;  tolerahla. 
Beantdy  (bir'a-bllh  ode.     in  a  bearable 

BMir-UlmmIniIa(bir'an.|-mi].klll),  n.  See 

UACBOBlOTIDf. 
Bear-tialtliig  (btra>it-lng).  n.     The  >port 


Hit  .•J'llable 


■  (bir'be-rlX  n.  Aretatlafkyln 
lai  order  Brlcaceie,  an  CTergneu 
anruD  growing  on  the  barren  moon  of  Scot- 
land. The  leaiei,  under  Uie  name  of  lira 
uriv  are  uaed  la  medicine  at  an  aitringent 

Baar-bine,  Bau-Und  (birHiin,  birOiind), 

n.  The  common  name  of  CalvMefiiitepfum 
mai  C.  SoldamOa.    'Thei<ar-I>uu  wltE  the 


.    (A.  Hu.  biard.  a  betril : 


}.  bart,  a  beard,  a 


mark  of  Tfrilltj.  -1  In  loot,  (o)  'the  "long 
bain  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or 
head  of  loiDe  animala  (b)  The  clutter  of 
fine  leather!  at  the  bate  of  the  beak  of  uime 


nudiea.  (i)  ine  giiii  or  breathing  organi  of 
the  ojaler  and  other  blvalTe^  coniliUiig  ot 
long  threadllkeorhalrllkeprocata.  (/Tin 
Inaecla,   two  imall,  oblong,  fleaby  bodlei 


jltarfllee.— 8.  In  fcof. 

m  Ptrellelb  Jn  or  a  tuft  of  >tlir  haln  ter- 
minating the  leavfi<-     ■     ■ 
pubetcence.  <c)Wlth 
liven  to  tbe  lower  111 
Abarborohi 


SirW.SeoU):  totvarin;  to 
bon  dovn  upon  the  enemjX 


Bearing  back 
ipon  (the  fleet 

iw  thla  obJ« 


'Orehajppr 

Inttrnment  bent  backward  from  the  point,  to 

Crevsnt  lt>  being  eaillj' drawn  out.— &.  The 
ook  for  retaining  the  yam  at  tlie  ntremllr 
ol  the  needle  In  a  knlttlng-maclilQe.-e.  A 
iprlng-plece  on  tlie  back  ot  a  luck-bolt  Ut 
hold  ft  moderately  Arm  and  prevent  it  from 
rattllnglniUguide>.-T.  Thepnrtofahone 
which  bean  the  curb  ol  a  lirldle,  under- 
neath the  lower  mandible  and  above  the 
chin— S  The  rartof  a  comet,  emitted  lo- 
ward  that  part  of  tlie  heaven  to  which  lU 
proper  mntlou  leenit  lo  direct  It-  0.  In 

EinlintF,  that  part  of  a  type  which  1>  between 
e  ahoulderot  tbe  thank  and  the  Iace.~ 
To  one'i  btard,  to  ODe't  lacs;  bi  dellanca  ot 


Td  (b«rd).  T.t.  I.  To  Uke  by  the  beard ; 
I  length  It  1>  aald  to  I  "  •"".  Pl'"^''.  "  P""  "le  beard  In  coo- 
in  Onenland  in  gieal  '  '""f'  "  "f^-  .Henco-a  Fig.  to  oppoio 
.metlmea  aurronnir  the       to  t£e  face;  to  ael  at  defiance. 


Walei  it  the  koala. 
Phaieolarcloa  —  !. 


aa.  it  It  dlfflcu  

btart  upon  the  labject  under  conilderatJiL- 
ft  To  be  altuated  aa  to  the  point  ol  th< 
eoDiHM.  with  reipect  to  aomethlna  elie 
aa,  the  land  ban  E.N.K  from  the  ihlp.  - 
IOl  To  purport;  to  Imply;  to  [nipi>rt:   U 

eb,  etain:      <h,  Sc.  lock;      g.  ^;      J.>>b 


of  the  manuplal  genui 

northern   hemiipbere. 
ir  and  Leawr  Bear.    In  the 

e  piece  ol  wood  on  which 
me  pigi  ot  Iron  ballatt, 
ihlp'i  deck  when  a  holy- 

Ing-machlue  fur  inn  pUtei.' 


chip,  plane,  or  otherwlae  dlmluMi  from  a 

clanipe,  plank. ibeeTiH  Ac.;  \n  thijhbuUdiag. 
to  round,  aa  the  adjacent  parte  of  the  rudder 

adapt  It  to  the'thape  ol  the  vettel.' 
B«am-aaM  (liCnl'kM),  n.    An  ornamental 
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ancient  BgyptiAnB,  and  frequently  aeen  in 
their  ttatnetb 

Bearded  (Wrd'edX  a.  HaTintr  a  beaxd  in 
any  of  the  senses  of  that  worn.  '  Bearded 
men.'  Dryden.  *il0anlM(likeapanL'5Aafc 
'Tom  oQt  the  heard$d  sted  (an  anow)  to 
give  me  rest.'  Drydtn,  '  Beardsd  htmey.' 
Tennytofk 

Beard-gTMi  (bted'grasX  *»■  1.  The  common 
name  of  two  well-known  British  sraases  of 
the  oenns  Polypogon,  ghren  to  tfisn  from 
the  hearded  appearance  of  the  panicle.— 
2.  The  common  name  of  planta  of  uie  genns 
Andropogon. 

Beardioc-liiie  (bird'ing-UnX  n.  In  »hip- 
building,  a  cunrvd  line  formed  by  redoeing 
the  surface  of  the  dead-wood  to  the  shiqie 
of  the  vesed's  body. 

Beardless  (bdrdles).  a.  Without  a  beard ; 
hence,  of  persons  of  the  male  sex»  yonng; 
not  haying  arrired  at  manhood. 

Beardlesaness  (bdrdOes-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  destitute  of  beard. 

Beardleted  (bdrcPlet^),  a.  InAot  having 
little  awns.    Paxton, 

Beard-moat  (berd^mosX  n.  A  lichen,  Ub- 
nea  tertota,  which  clothes  our  older  forest 
trees  with  the  riiaggj  gray  fleece  of  its  flaccid 
threadlike  fronds.  It  is  the  'idle  moss'  of 
Shakspere. 

Beardy  (bdrdnx  n.  l.  The  localname  of  the 
whitethroat  {Sylvia  cirurea),  one  of  our 
most  lirely  and  loquadona  little  birds.— 
2.  A  Scotch  name  of  the  loach  (Cofritit 
harbatula),  a  small  fresh-water  malacop- 
terygian  fish,  family  Cvprinida,  so  called 
from  the  six  barbules  which  hang  ftom  the 
mouth.    Written  also  Bsordie. 

Bearet  (b6rX  n.    Abler.    Spen$er. 

Bearer0)ir'6r),fi.  L  One  who  bears»  sustains, 
or  carries ;  a  carrier.  '  Bearen  of  burdens.' 
2  Chr.  ii.  18.  '  The  bearer  of  unhappy  news.' 
Drydetu  Specifically—  2.  One  idio  carries  a 
bo^tothegrare;apaII-bearer.  'TheUns's 
body  being  by  the  bearert  tei  down  near  tne 
place  of  burial'  Sir  T.  Herbert— t.  One  who 
wears  anything  as  a  badge  or  sword;  a 
wearer.  '  Thou  (the  crown)  hast  eat  thy 
bearerup.'  5IkaiL— 4.  Any  part  of  a  structure 
ormachine  that  senres  as  a  support  to  some 
other  part— 6.  A  tree  or  plant  that  yields 
fruit 

This  way  of  procuring  aoturaiul  rotes,  in  some 
that  are  food  itmrwri,  wtU  socceed.  Bcryie. 

6.  In  pHntina,  (a)  type  or  furniture  letter- 
high,  to  protect  the  tuce  of  the  type  in 
pnuiting  or  stereotyping,  (b)  Same  as  Frie- 
}cet.—7.  In  her.  a  supporter.— 8.  In  old  law, 
one  who  bears  down  or  oppresses  others  by 
vexatiously  assisting  a  third  partv  in  nudn- 
taining  a  suit  against  them;  a  maintainor. 

Bear-1^  (b&i^flil  n.    An  insect    Baeon. 

Bear-gaiuen  (b&r'gtir-dn).  n.  L  A  place 
where  bears  are  kept  for  diyersion.  and  for- 
merly for  fighting.  Formerly  called  also 
Pane-garden  and  Beards-college. 

Hurrying:  me  from  the  playhouse,  and  the  scenes 
there,  to  the  Uar-^mnten,  to  the  apes,  and  asses, 
and  tigers.  StiiUngftett. 

2.  Any  place  of  tumult  or  disorder. 
Beaxlierd  (birOidrd),  n.    A  man  that  tends 
bears. 

Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  In  these  costennonger 
times,  that  true  valour  is  turned  btarturd.       Shak. 

Bdar-hoand  (b&r^ound),  n.  A  hound  for 
hunting  or  baiting  the  bear. 

Few  years  more  and  the  Wolf-houDds  shall  fall 
suppressed,  the  3tar^h0HMds,  the  Falconry. 

CarlyU. 

Beailnr  (bir'ing),  n.  l.  The  act  of  enduring, 

espedally  of  enduring  patiently  or  without 

complaii&ng;  endurance. 

The  two  powers  which  constitute  a  wbe  woman 
are  those  of  b*mring  and  forbearing. 

Trmtu.  tfEpiOHns. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  a  person  bears  or 
comports  himself;  carriage;  mien;  beha- 
Tiour.  '  I  know  him  by  his  bearityg"  Shak. 
*A  man  of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing, 
and  estimation.'  Shak.—^  The  mutual  re- 
lation of  parte  of  a  whole;  mode  of  connec- 
tion. 

But  of  this  frame  the  btmrttt^s  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dcFtendendes, 
Gradations  just,  has  thy  perrading  soul 
Look'd  through?  P«fe. 

4.  Import;  effect;  force.    *To  change  the 
bearing  of  a  word.*    TVnnywm.  -5.  The  act 
or  capability  of  producing  or  bringing  forth; 
as,  a  tree  past  bearing. 
In  travail  of  his  btmHng,  his  mother  was  first  dead. 

6.  In  arch,  the  space  between  the  two  fixed 
extremes  of  a  piece  of  timber,  or  between 
one  extreme  and  a  supporter;  that  is,  iU 


unsupported  span.— 7.  In  mach.  the  part  in 
contact  with  which  a  Journal  moves ;  that 
part  of  a  shaft  or  axle  which  is  in  contact 
with  iU  supports.— &  In  9hipAn»iddimg{vL\ 
the  widest  part  of  a  Teasel  below  the  plank 
sheer.— 9.  in  her.  the  name  implied  to  any 
single  charge  on  a  shield.— 10.  in  faeog.  and 
fKittt  laamia^y  the  direction  or  polntof  Uie 
compass  in  which  an  object  is  seen,  or  the 
situation  of  one  object  in  regard  to  anothn; 
with  reference  to  the  pointe  of  the  compaM. 
Thus,  if  from  a  certain  situation  an  ol^ect  is 
seen  in  the  direction  of  north-east,  the  bear- 
ing KAVait  obiect  is  said  to  be  N.&  from  the 
siraation.— 3V>  take  bearinge,  to  ascertain  on 
what  point  of  the  oompassobjecte  lie.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  ascertaining  the  situa- 
tion ordliectlon  of  any  objectestimated  with 
reference  to  some  part  of  a  ship,  as  on  the 
beam,  b^bro  the  beam,  abaft  the  beam,  Ac 
Hence,  to  make  one's  self  acquainted  with 
the  locality  in  which  one  is;  to  discorer 
how  matters  stand ;  to  get  rid  of  bewildM'- 
ment  or  misunderstanding —To  loee  one'e 
bearinge^  to  lose  all  knowledge  where  one 
is,  or  how  one  isittuated;  to  become  bewil- 
dered or  puzzled. 

Bearmst  (btelngX  &  SoUd;  snbstantiaL 
'A  gooa  bearing  dinner.'    Beau.  4s.  FL 

Bearl]l»-«10th(b&r'ing-klothXM.  The  cloth 
with  wnich  a  child  is  covered  when  carried 
to  church  to  be  bi^tized.  CaUed  also  .Smt- 
eloth. 

Thy  scarlet  cloth,  as  a  chlldl  tmristg^dttk. 
I'll  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place.       Skmt. 

BeariBff-reln  (bir'ing-rftn).  n.  The  rein  by 
whii^^e  head  of  a  horse  is  held  up  in 
driring. 

Bearish  (birishX  a.  Partaking  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  bear. 


B*€uts  <(f  chast  are  the  buck,  the  doe.  the  fox.  the 
marten.  iaA  the  roe.  Bemsts  ff  Mr  ftrext  are  the 
hart,  the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolt 
Btasts  ^warren  are  the  hare  and  cony.        CowtU. 


In  our  own  languagg  we  seem  to  allude  to  this 
degeneracy  of  human  nature  when  we  call  men.  by 
way  of  reproach,  ihccpiih,  btmrish,  &c.        Harris. 

Bear-leader  (bar' Ud-«rX  n.  A  person  who 
leads  about  a  trained  bear  for  exhibition ; 
hence,  applied  to  the  tutor  or  governor  ap- 
pointed to  a  youth  of  rank  at  the  univer- 
sity or  on  his  travels,  or  to  one  in  a  similar 
relation. 

Young  gentleman.  I  am  the  btar-UtuUr,  being 
appointed  yonr  tutor.  (Mmmn  tMe  KrwM/rr. 

Bearlike  (b&rllkX  a.    Besembling  a  besr. 

Beamt  (bam),  n.  [A.  Sax.  beam,  m>m  bear. 
See  Bairn.]  A  child;  a  bairn.  'They  say 
beamt  are  blessings.'    Shak. 

Bear-pit  (bir'pit).  n.  A  pit  prepared  forthe 
keeping  of  bears  in  zoological  gardens.  In 
the  centre  a  stout  pole,  with  cross-bars  or 
stefw  at  proper  distances,  is  set  m>  to  enable 
the  bear  to  indulge  in  climbing,  of  which  it  is 
fond.  The  pole  must  be  at  a  distance  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  edge  to  prevent  the 
bear  leaping  from  the  pit 

Bear's-breech  (b&rzl>r6chX  n.  Same  as 
Brankureine. 

Bear's-college  t  (bin ' kol-ej X  n.  Same  as 
Bear-garden.  'The  students  in  bear't-col- 
lege.'    B.  Joneon. 

BMr's-ear  (b&rz'Sr).  n.  The  common  name 
of  Primula  auricula,  given  to  it  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf. 

Bear's-fbOt  (barz'f^tX  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Helleborus,  H.  /oetidut.    See  Hbllb- 

BORUS. 

Bear's-grease  (b&rz'grds).  n.  The  fat  of 
bears,  extensively  used  to  promote  the 
inx)wth  of  hair.  The  unguents  sold  under 
this  name,  however,  are  in  a  great  measure 
made  of  hog's  lard  or  veal  fat,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  scented  and  slightly  coloured. 

Bear-sldn  (bir'akin),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a 
bear.— 2.  A  coarse  shaggy  woollen  cloth  for 
over-coats.— 3.  A  cap  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  bear,  especially  that  worn  by  soldiers. 

The  btartkiHs  of  the  French  grenadiers  rose 
above  the  crest  of  the  hilL  Youge. 

Bear's-whortleberry  (bin-whorOl-be-riX 
n.    Same  as  Bearberrg. 
Bear-ward  (b&r'wmxl),  n.  A  keeper  of  bears. 

Well  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  tmrward  in  their  chains.    SMak. 


__„-r-WlWlp  (bftr'whelp),  n.  The  whelp  of 
a  bear.  'An  unlicked  bear-whelp.'  Shak. 
Beast  (bdst),  n.  [  O.  B.  beeet,  beeU,  from  O.  Fr. 
bette  (Mod.  Fr.  bite);  from  L.  beetia,  a  beast, 
whmce  also  D.  L.  O.  Dan.  beent.]  1.  Any 
fotir-footed  animal,  as  distinguished  from 
fowls,  insects,  fishes,  and  man;  as,  beaeU 
of  biirden ;  beaete  of  the  chase ;  beaete  of 
the  forest  It  is  usually  applied  to  large 
animala  'The  beaete,  the  fishes,  and  the 
winged  fowls.'  Shak.  'One  deep  cry  of 
great  wild  6ea«tt.'    Tennynon. 


2.  As  opposed  to  man,  any  irrational  animal, 
as  in  the  phrase  'man  and 'b«a«t.'  *  A  6ea«f 
that  wante  discourse  of  reason.'  ^idk.— 
8.  Fig.  a  brutal  man;  a  person  rude,  ooarse, 
filthy,  or  acting  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a 
rational  creature. 

BeaJitt  (b«st),  v.i.  To  hunt;  as,  'Dhm  beaUe 
with  Cupid's  darts. '    Speneer. 

Beast  (bdstX  a.  A  game  of  cards  resembling 
loo. 

Beastee  (b£st^).  a.    Same  as  Beeetie. 

Beastlxu|s  (b^sringz),  n.  02.  See  Bxestikos. 

Beasttsn  (barishX  a.  IJke  a  beast;  brutal 

It  would  be  but  a  kind  of  animal  or  kmrtisk  meet- 
ing. MiU&H. 

Beas(U]ieadt(btetai-hed}.n.  rBMMtfy,and 
suffix -AeodsAood.]  The  cnaracter  or  quality 
of  a  beast ;  beasttinen :  used  by  Spenser  as 
a  greeting  to  a  beast 

Sicke.  sicke.  alasl  and  little  lack  of  dead. 
But  I  be  reliered  by  your  bemsttyhtmd. 

Tht  Shtphmr^s  Cmltndtr. 

BeastUke  (bMrHkX  a.  Like  a  beast;  brutal. 

Beastliness (bCstli-neaX n.  L  The  stateor 
quality  of  being  beastly;  brutality;  coarse- 
ness; vulgarity;  filthinesa. 

Rank  inundatioo  of  laxuriousness 

Has  tainted  him  with  such  groas  UtuUift9*s. 

iSarstmt. 

2.t  Absence  of  reason;  stupidity.  *Beati- 
lineu  and  lack  of  consideration.  North. 
Beastly  (btetliX  a.  1.  Like  a  beast;  brutal; 
coarse;  filthy;  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  man.  '  Lewd,  profane,  and  frea«C<y 
phrase.'  R  Joneon.  —  2.  Pertsining  to,  or 
navlns  the  form  and  nature  of  a  beast; 
animal  'Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of 
gods.'  Prior.— 3.  t  The  opposite  of  spiritual; 
natural 

It  is  sowun  a  tmatU  bodi;  it  shal  ryse  a  nitrltual 
bodi.  fFic*^. 

Stm.  Bmtal,  bestial,  brutish,  coarse,  filthy. 

Beastly  t  (b«stli),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a 
beast;  filthily;  abominablv.  *  Bow  beastly 
she  doth  court  him.'    Shak. 

Beat  CbStX  v.t  pret  beat;  pp.  beat,  beaten; 
ppr.  Mating.  [A  Sax.  bedtan;  pret.  bedt, 
pp.  bedten;  Icel  bauta  and  bjdta,  O.H.O. 
fiitem,  to  beat  Some  of  the  meanings  have 
no  doubt  been  influenced  by  if  not  directly 
borrowed  from  Fr.  battre,  to  beat]  1.  To 
strike  repeatedlv;  to  lay  repeated  blows 
upon.  'He  beat  his  breast'  Xhyd^n.— 2.  To 
smke  in  order  to  produce  a  sound;  to  sound 
by  percussion;  hence,  togivenoticeof  bybeat 
of  drum;  as,  to  beat  a  drum  or  a  tambourine; 
to  beat  a  tattoo;  to  beat  a  charge;  to  beat  a 
retreat  [The  last  phrase  often  means  simply 
to  retire  or  retreat]— &  To  break,  bruise, 
comminute,  or  pulverize  by  beattng  or 
pounding,  as  pepper  or  spices. 

Thou  diah  Am/  some  of  it  rery  smaU.  Ex.  xzz.  36. 

4.  To  extend  by  beating,  as  sold  or  other 
malleable  substance,  or  to  nammer  into 
any  form;  to  forge. 

They  did  Am/ the  gold  into  thin  ^ttes. 

fcx.  xixiz.  ?. 
6.  To  force  out  from  the  husk  by  blows ;  to 
thresh.  Ruth  ii.  17.— 6.  To  mix  or  agitate 
bv  beating;  as,  to  beat  an  egg.— 7.  To  dash, 
strike,  or  brui^  as  water  or  wind.  *Beat 
with  perpetual  storma'  MilUm.—S.  To 
tread,  as  a  path.  'Pass  awful  gulfs  and 
beat  my  painful  way.'  Blackmore.—9.  To 
scour  witn  bustle  and  outcry  in  order  to 
raise  game;  to  drive  game  in.  'To  beat  the 
woods  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey.'  i*rior. 
10.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  or 
strife:  to  vanquish  or  conquer ;  as,  one  beats 
another  at  play. 
Pyrrhus  bmi  the  Carthagiaians  at  sea.    .ArbtOknot. 


11.  To  surpass ;  to  excel ;  to  go  beyond ;  as, 
he  beats  them  all  at  swimming.    [CoUoq.  |      ^ 

There  is  something  out  of  common  here  that  Mr/x   > 
anything  that  ever  came  in  my  way.  Dickrn  s 

12.  To  be  too  difficult  for,  whether  intellec- 
tually or  physically ;  to  baiSe ;  a^  it  beat* 
me  to  make  it  out  'The  violin  beal  mm.' 
W.  H.  RuseelL  [Colloq.]— 13.  To  harass;  Ut 
exercise  severely ;  to  cudgel  (one's  brains). 

So  Whacum  Semi  his  dirty  brains 

T*  advance  his  master's  fame  and  rains. 


Why  shouM  any  o 
Latin  grmamar  a«o 


Igai 

HtaHkms. 
.  kmt  his  head  about  the 
I  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critict 

Lfickf. 

14.  To  fatigue  utterly;  to  prostrate;  as.  the 
long  and  toilsome  Journey  quite  beat  him. 
[CoUoq.]— 15.  To  flutter;  to  flap;  as,  iobeoi 
the  wings:  said  of  a  bird.— To  beat  away. 


Fite,  fkr,  fat,  fjiU;       mS.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin:     n6te.  not.  mbve:       tfibe,  tub,  b^ll;       oil.  itound;       ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;      y.  Sc.  try. 
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In  mining,  to  exoarate:  mnallj  ^n>Ued  to 
hard  ground.— To  be^U  back,  to  compel  to 
retire  or  return.— To  bsat  down,  (a)  to  break, 
dertroy,  throw  down,  bj  beating  or  batter- 
ing, ae  a  waU.  -(d)  To  preet  down  or  lay  Oat, 
aa  bj  treading,  07  a  current  of  water,  by 
riolent  wind,  dko.  (o)  To  cause  to  lower  a 
price  by  importunity  or  argument ;  to  sinic 
or  leesen  the  price  or  value  of;  to  make 
lower,  aa  price  or  value. 

Usury  teatt  down  the  price  of  land.      Baeott. 

(d)  To  depreai  or  cruih ;  ae,  to  beat  down 
oppodtion.— To  bNU  into,  to  teach  or  initil 
by  repetition  of  inttruction.— 7o  beat  of, 
to  rq>el  or  drive  back.— 7V>  beat  out,  (a)  to 
extend  by  hammering:  hence,  Ag.  to  woric 
out  fully;  to  amplify;  to  expand. 

AwMU  thiokiiw  oa  his  legs  bobtiffed  to«M/«M/ 
hb  thoticla  for  hbown  take,  u  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
hcarcfv  C0rHhiU  M«g. 

(6)  To  perform  or  execute;  ae  a  piece  of 

muiie,  by.  or  as  bv,  beaU  with  the  hands  or 

feet    "nie  child  s  feet  were  busy  beatmg 

out  the  tune.'    ComKUl  Mag. 

Perplest  la  hhh,  yet  pure  ia  ^tetd. 
At  last  he  Am/  his  music  #m/.  Trnt^stn. 

—To  beat  up,  to  attack  suddenly ;  to  alarm 
or  disturb;  as,  to  beat  up  an  enemy'squarters. 
Hence*  to  come  upon  a  visit  imexpectedly. 

A  distant  relation  left  him  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
where  he  had  resided  ever  since,  msking  occaskmal 
visits  to  tlie  Continent  and  AeeA'iy^w/liis  old  quarters, 
but  rarely  coming'  to  England  iMwrettcg 

—To  beat  time,  to  measure  or  regulate  time 
in  music  by  the  motion  of  the  huid  or  foot 
—To  beat  the  dutt^  in  the  nuinege,  (a)  to 
take  in  too  little  ground  with  the  fore-legs, 
as  a  horse.  (6)  To  perform  his  curvets  too 
precipitately  or  too  low.— Stn.  To  strike, 
pound,  bang,  buffet,  maul,  drub,  thump, 
baste,  thwack,  thrash,  pommel,  break, 
bruise,  bray,  ocmquer,  defeat,  vanquish, 
overcome,  surpass. 

BMit(b«tX«.i.  L  To  strike  rapeatedly;  to 
knock,  aa  at  a  door.  'The  men  of  the  dty 
.  .  .  beat  at  the  door.'  Judg.  xix.  21— 2.  To 
move  with  pulsation:  to  throb;  as,  the  pulse 
beate.  *A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily.' 
Byron.— Z.  To  act,  dash,  or  fall  with  force 
or  violence,  as  a  storm,  flood,  passion,  Ac  ; 
as,  the  tempest  beats  against  the  house. 
'  KoUing  tempests  vainly  o«a<  below.'  Dry- 
den. 

And  the  sun  Am<  upon  the  head  of  Jonah  that  he 
fahtted.  and  wished  ia  himself  to  die.       Jonah  iv.  B. 

4.  To  be  tossed  so  aa  to  strike  the  ground 
violently  or  frequently.  'Floating  corps 
lie  beatutg  on  the  shore.'  Addi»on.—b.  To 
give  notice  by  beating  a  drum;  as,  the 
drummers  beat  for  the  soldiers  to  advance; 
also  to  sound  on  being  beaten,  as  a  drum. 

But  Undea  saw  another  sight 

When  the  dram  Am/ at  dead  of  idght.    CmmpML 

<L  To  ponder,  to  be  incessantly  engaged;  to 
be  anxiously  directed  to  something:  to  be 
in  a^tation  or  doubt  'To  still  my  600(1110 
mind.'    Skak. 

Thy  heaven  te  on  earth :  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Mmt  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart. 

7.  Vaui.  to  make  progress  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  by  sailing  in  a  zigzag  line 
or  traverse.— 3V>  beat  aboul,  to  search  by 
variona  means  or  ways;  to  tnr  to  find.  'To 
find  an  honest  man,  I  beat  abouV  Fope.— 
To  beat  about  the  frtidk,  to  employ  much 
verbiage  before  coming  to  the  main  point  of 
a  question ;  to  equivocate ;  to  dilly-dally.- 
To  beat  lepon.  to  enforce  by  repetition;  to 
reiterate.  'How  frequently  and  fervently 
doth  the  Scripture  beat  upon  this  cause.' 
HakowOL-To  beat  up  for  recruiU  or  eol- 
diort,  to  go  about  to  enlist  men  into  the 
army:  a  phrase  originating  in  the  tact  that 
a  recruiting  party  is  often  preceded  by  a 
<lrummer  with  his  instrument -To  beat  up 
and  demt,  in  hunting,  to  run  first  one  way 

'  and  then  another:  said  of  a  stag. 

Beat  (b«t).  ti.  1.  A  stroke;  a  striking;  a 
blow,  whether  with  the  hand  or  with  a 


He  with  a  careless  Am/ 
Struck  out  the  muu  creation  with  a  heat.    Drydtn, 

\.  A  recurrent  stroke:  a  pulsation;  a  throb; 
as,  the  beat  of  the  pulse:  the  heart  makes 
from  sixty  to  seventy  beaU  a  minute.  — 
1  The  sound  made  by  the  foot  in  walking  or 
nmnlnsr;  a  footfall  'The  beat  kA  her  unseen 
feet,  which  only  the  angels  hear.'  Shellev. 
4.  A  rotmd  or  course  which  is  frequently 
gone  over ;  as.  a  watchman's  beat ;  a  milk- 
man's beat  Hence— 6.  A  place  to  which 
one  habitually  or  frequently  resorts  —  €.  In 


musie,  (a)  the  beating  or  pulsation  resulting 
from  the  Joint  vibrations  of  two  sounds  of 
the  same  strength,  and  all  but  in  unison. 
(P)  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot  in 
regulating  the  division  of  time,  (e)  A  short 
shake  or  nansient  graoe-note  struck  imme- 
diately before  the  note  it  is  intended  to 
ornament 


Beat 


—Beat  or  twk  cf  drum  {^\liL\  a  succes- 
sion of  strokes  on  a  drum,  varied  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  particular  purposes,  as  to 
regulate  a  march,  to  call  soldiers  to  their 
arms  or  quarters,  to  direct  an  attack  or  re- 
treat, &ii.—Boai  eS  a  watch  or  e<oeir,  the 
stroke  made  by  the  action  of  the  escapement 
A  clock  is  said  to  be  in  beoA  or  out  0/  beat 
according  as  the  stroke  is  at  equal  or  un- 
equal intervals. 

BMit  (hdt).  p.  and  a.  Synonymous  so  far 
with  Beaten,  but  more  of  a  participle  and 
less  of  an  adjective,  not  being  used  before 
nouns,  thus  we  never  say  beat  gold,  a  beat 
army.  Specifically,  exhausted  by  exertion, 
mental  or  bodily;  fstigued;  worn  out  by 
toil.  'Quite  beat  and  very  much  vexed  and 
disappointed.'  Diekene.  fCoUoq. }— i)ead 
beat,  thoroughly  exhausted  or  worn  out,  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  further  exertion, 
thoroughly  baflled  by  the  difficulty  of  a  task; 
thoroughly  defeated  in  a  contest  or  struggle. 

Beaten  (bflt'nX  P-  And  a.  1.  Made  smooth 
by  beating  or  treading;  worn  by  use.  'Beaten 
gold.'  Shak.  *A  broad  and  beaten  way.' 
Milton.— 2.  Conquered;  vanquished. 

I  suppose  everydiing  to  right,  even  to  Wooler's 
being  conqueror  and  I  the  teaten  man.      S.  TytUr. 

8.  Exhausted;  worn  out— 4  Baffled,  as  bv 
the  difficulty  of  a  task,  intellectual  or  physi- 
caL— 5.  Rendered  trite  by  frequent  discus- 
sion; as,  a  well  6ea(en  subject— 6. t  Tried; 
practised.    Beau.  A  FL 

BMtter  (b«f «r),  ft.  One  who  or  that  which 
beats:  applied  spedflcally  to  an  instrument 
for  pounding  or  comminuting  substances; 
also  to  psrts  of  various  machines,  as  the 
striking  part  of  a  thrashing  or  other  ma- 
chine. 

BeAter-Qp  (b€f  «r-upX  n.  One  who  beats 
for  game.  'A  most  potent  and  victorious 
stealer  of  deer  and  beater-up  of  parks. '  Sam. 
ButUr. 

Beatht  (b«th).  v.t  To  plunge;  to  bathe.  'A 
tall  young  oake  .  .  .  beathed  in  fire  for 
Steele  to  be  in  sted. '    Sponeer. 

Beatlfle,  Beatifical  (M-a-tifik,  bft-a-tifik. 
al),a.  rSee  Bbatift.]  Blessing  or  making 
happy;  imparting  blisa  *  The  greatness  and 
stnngeness  of  the  beatiAc  vision.'    South, 

BeamoaUy  (b«-a-tifik-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
beatific  manner. 

Beatlfloatlon(M-at1.fl.ki''shon),n.  l.The 
act  of  beati^fing  or  of  rendering  or  pro- 
nouncing happy;  the  state  of  being  blcMcd; 
blessedness.  'The  end  of  a  Christian  .  .  . 
the  rest  of  a  Christian,  and  the  beatifica- 
tion of  his  spirit'  Jer.  Taylor.— t.  In  the 
it  Cath.  <%  an  act  of  the  pope,  by  which 
he  declares  a  person  beatified  or  blessed 
after  death.  11118  is  the  first  step  toward 
canonization  or  the  raising  of  one  to  the 
dignity  of  a  saint  No  person  can  be  beati- 
fied till  fifty  vears  after  hU  death.  AU  cer- 
tificates or  attestations  of  his  virtues  and 
miracles  are  examined  by  the  congrmtion 
of  rites,  and  this  examination  continues 
often  for  years,  after  which  his  holiness 
decrees  the  beatification,  and  the  corpse 
and  relics  of  the  intended  saint  are  exposed 
to  the  veneration  of  all  good  Christiana— 
Beatifioation,  Canonitation.  See  Camohisa- 

TIOH. 

Beatiff  (b«-afi-fIX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  beathed; 
ppr.  beatifying.  [Fr.  beatifier,  L.  beat^ 
care,  to  Buike  blessed— ^eaeta,  blessed,  and 
faeere,  to  make.]  1.  To  make  happy;  to 
bless  witii  the  completion  of  celestial  en- 
joyment 'Beatified  spirits.'  Dryden.— 
1  To  pronounce  or  regard  as  happy,  or  as 
oonfeiring  hi^>pinesa  'The  common  con- 
ceits and  phrases  that  freoi^y  wealth.'  Bar- 
row. [Bare.]  Specifically— 8.  In  the  it  CoCA 
Ch.  to  declare  by  a  decree  or  public  act  that 
a  person  is  received  into  heaven  and  is  to 
be  reverenced  as  blessed  though  not  canon- 
ized. 

Beatinf  (bating),  n.    1.  The  act  of  striking 


or  giving  blows ;  punishment  or  chastise- 
ment by  blows:  a  llogging.— 2.  Regular  pul- 
sation or  throbbing.  '  Tne  beatinge  of  my 
heart'  Wordsworth.— Z.  In  mime,  the  regu- 
lar pulsative  swellings  of  sound  produced 
bv  the  pipes  of  an  organ  or  the  strings  of  a 
piano,  Ac.,  when  sounding  together  in  all 
but  perfect  unison.— 4.  IfauL  the  operation 
of  making  progress  at  sea  against  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  in  a  sigzsg  line :  or,  more 
commonly,  turning  to  windward  in  a  storm 
or  fresh  wind. 

Beatitude  (b6-afi-tfidX  n.  (L.  beatittido, 
from  beatus,  blessed.]  1.  Blessedness:  feli- 
city of  the  highest  kind;  consummate  bliss. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  hto  sight  received 

BnUitudt  past  utterance  Miittn. 

2.  One  of  the  declarations  of  blessedness  to 
particular  virtues,  made  by  our  Saviour  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount 

Christ,  on  the  mountain,  taught  the  perfectioning 
of  the  law  when  he  pronounced  those  strange  htmn- 
ttuUs  never  afore  heard  of.  Vdmii. 

&  In  the  it  OiieACA  beatification.  MUman, 
Stn.  Blessedness,  bliss,  felicitv,  happiness. 
Beau  (b6X  n.  pL  Beaux  (bdi  rrr.  beau, 
O.Fr.  bel,  from  L.  bellue,  beautiful]  1.  One 
whose  great  care  is  to  deck  his  person  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  a  fop ; 
a  dandv.  —2.  A  man  who  attends  or  is  suitor 
to  a  lady. 

Her  love  was  sought.  I  do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more : 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her 

When  she  has  walked  before.         CfiUsmiik. 

BeauflBt  (bdfetX  n.  [See  BumcT.]  A  cup- 
board or  side-board;  a  bullet  'A  spacious 
beat^et  .  .  .  filled  with  gold  and  silver  ves- 
sels.    PreeeotL 

Beaufln  (bd^fin).  n.  [Fr.  beau,  beautiful, 
and /fn.  fine.]    A  variety  of  apple;  a  biflln. 

Beau  Ideal  (bd  I-dd'al  or  i-di-alX  n.  [¥t. 
beau  iddal.  ]  A  mental  conception  or  imsge 
of  anv  object,  moral  or  phyucal,  in  its  per- 
fect typical  form  free  from  all  the  defor- 
mities, defects,  and  blemishes  accompanying 
its  actual  existence ;  a  model  of  excellence 
in  the  mind  or  fancy;  ideal  excellence. 

Beaulflh  (bd'ish),  a.  Like  a  beau ;  foppish ; 
fine.    '  A  beauiui  young  spark.'    Byrom. 

Beau  Monde  (bO  mofidx  n.  rFr.  beau,  fine, 
and  monde,  worid.  ]  The  fashionable  world ; 
people  of  fashion  and  gaiety. 

Beaumontlte  (bd'mont-ItX  n>  [After  Prol 
^e  de  Beaumont]  In  minora/,  a  hydro- 
silicate  of  calcium.  Called  also  Heulandite. 

Beau-peer, t  Beauperet  (bd'pfirX  n.  [Fr. 
fteau,  lair,  good,  and  pair,  an  equal,  a  com- 
panion.] A  good  companion  or  friend. 
'  Leading  him  into  a  secret  shade  from  his 
beauperee.'  Speneer.  Written  also  Beatt- 
vhere,  in  which  case  the  spelling  is  modified 
oy  the  influence  of  O.E./tre.  a  companion. 

Beau-eemblant,t  n.  rFr.  beau,  and  eem- 
fttont,  appearance.]  Fair  appearance.  Chau- 
cer. 

Beauilllp  (bjy'shipX  n.  The  character  and 
quali^  of  a  beau:  with  possessive  pronouns 
used  by  way  of  tiUe. 

You  laugh  not.  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears. 
At  what  hto  keauskip  says,  but  what  he  wears. 

Drydtm. 

BeaU'-dreft  n.    [Fr.]    Fair  sir:  an  ancient 

and  formal  mode  of  addresa 
Beauteoue  (bd'td-usX  a.  Possessing  beauty; 

beautiful 

I  can.  Petruchio.  help  thee  to  a  wife. 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  hmutt^us. 

Shak. 

Beauteouily  (bft'tfl-us-liX  adv.  In  a  beau- 
teous manner;  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the 
sight;  beautifully. 

Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  side  diat  to 
next  the  sun,  or  where  they  look.4ir«wAw«r/v. 

ytr.  TmylT. 

BeauteouineM  (bfi't<-us-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  beauteous;  beau^. 

Beauttfloation  (bfi'ti-fi-k&'^shonX  n.  The  act 
of  beautifying  or  rendering  beautiful;  deco- 
ration: adornment;  embellishment  'This 
thing  and  that  necessary  to  the  beautifijoa- 
eton  of  the  room.'    Mre.  Craik. 

Beautified  (bfi'ti-fldx  pp.  Adorned;  made 
beautiful:  in  her.  applied  to  the  ornamental 

S art  of  a  charge  or  oearing,  as  crowns,  caps, 
c.  when  decorated  with  Jewels,  feathers, 
gold.  Ac 

Beautlfler  (bQ'ti-fI-«r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  makes  beautiful 

Semiramto.  the  founder  of  Babylon,  according  to 
Justin  and  Strabo:  but  the  enlarger  only  and  beatOi' 
JUr  ot  it.  accordiiv  to  Herodotus.  C0stard. 

BeautifU  (bfi'ti-fQl).  a.  Havfaig  the  quali- 
ties that  constitute  beauty;  pleasing  to  the 


ch,  cAain;      di,  Sc.  loeA; 
VouL 


g.  ^;      J.ioh;      ft,  Fr.  tow;     ng,  tkng\     IH,  lAen;  th,  thin;    w,  trig;     wh,  icWg;    zh,  arure— See  Kbt. 
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BXAUTmtl>LT 


u*,  tba  tft,  or  the  mind : 


— 7^  b*aut\fui,1iiAt  which  poflKuea  beut j; 
buDtf  In  tha  KUtnct ;  i^  tkt  btauliful  la 


:  pp.  btantilUd! 
a  huatinili  to 


:ramLft(Uut.b»atirDl.]  1.  Ad  uKmblus 
j|  pertecliona  through  which  «  object  It 
nndBnd  pleulDBbiUieeTe;  thsieqiulllln 
Is  tb«  «ggng«te  that  gilra  plMinue  to  the 
■■thetlc  •«!«.  Bemut;  thit  li  pcrcelvad 
br  th«  en  M  Dnt  tlvw  mar  bg  called  in- 
Mntie;  the  tsrm  nlatim  miT  ba  apnUfld  lo 
Uut  to  p«realt«  which  the  aid  of  the  under- 
itandfuf  aod  Teflectloa  1>  reoDlilla  That. 
thebeautf  olamachlDeliDDt  percelTed  till 
we  nndentuid  Ita  ium  and  adBptaCloa  to 
lla  pnrpoH.    Thli  li  called  the  beautf  or 

beautjr  !a  lued  to  eipreH  what  I*  pleadog 
to  the  ear  or  to  Iha  iiadentacdliig.  Thua 
we  nj,  the  fttauly  of  •  thought,  ol  a  n- 


tlculAT  thing  wEdc! , 

Ing;  a  part  which  lurpaHetln  beaatj 
wTlh  which  It  ii  united :  aa,  the  btaai 
an  author.  'The  beauitu  ot  nature.' 
dan.  "The  aeteral  lima-ntiet  ot  the  an 
and  modem hiitoriaoa '  ArlnMnat- 
beautiful   peiaoD;  eapedallj,  a  beai 


II  PnralUng  (Qle  ortaiM:  rage;  faahlon. 
tM.^.  "  *'*  '7™r."«-, 

Stn.   Elegance,  grace.  loTallneu.  comeU- 
neu.ralmeaa.goodJlnQat,gracerulneu,adoni- 

BMntTl  (hQ'tl),  i.l.    To  adorn;  to  beaatUr 

or  ambeUlih    '  The  harlot'i  cheek  btautitd 

with  plaaterlng  art'    Shak. 
BMlU»-(pot  (ha'U-tpot).  n.     A  patch  or 

apot  placed  on  the  face  to  heighten  beaniT; 

Bomethlng  that  helghtena  beauty  bj  con- 

trartiafoll 


M)rT,  O.  MAer,  OaeL  kuMar,  Cr 

llM«r,older  form  Mwr (according  to  the 
RcWUaal  on  JuTsnal  Sat  m  whenea  the 


Komance  forroa  J 
Ulh.  tibnit.  Sla 

oonnecU  It  with  SI 


r.  It.  UMre.  Ac; 


nt  qnadniped,  about  t  feet 
a  length,  of  lha  genua  Castor  (C.JIAtr),  at 
—  ., ,_  ... „._^  rtgioBa 


o  in  the  Dorthecn  n 


of  both  henlapherea.  but  _ .     _ 

Blderahla  nurabera  oolj  In  Sorth  America, 
llTing  In  colonlea,  but  occnirlng  eolltaTj  In 


BabMn,  Babekni  (btb«'ro), 


„  _  __iTer.     "Hli  bvacered 

beecheu  garland  wean. '    Fope. 
Ba»TBr-rat n>*'t*r-r«t).  n.    1.  Thee 


fright,  eonrej... 

thair  mooth*  with  the  loie-pawe.— s.  The 
muiit-nl  (which  aBa> 

BMrenecn  (b6'T*r-t*n).  «.  (Kmrneonilj 
formed  from  WtMT.  on  the  model  ol  vltet- 
a«n.]    A  ipeclea  of  tuatlan  doth. 

B«»T«r-tr««{be'T*r-tre).  n.  A  low^growlng 
deddnoni  tree  at  the  genua  Magnolia  {M. 
0latuia>.naL  order  Uagnoliacaie,  found  giDW- 
ItiglDtheawampaal  North  America,  and  to 
eaJled  beeanaa  the  root  la  eaten  by  beateri, 
and  Ita  wood  It  much  Olad  by  Iheaa  aol- 

BabMTlM,  Bsb«*%W  (b«.bi^),  iL  The 
actlt*  pflnclple  ol  the  but  at  the  Mmru 


BeeealnilgK(bek.a-bnug'ga),n.  lL.a.beett- 

drotn-ibaped.  i 
probablT  from  ih  iwoubd 
Mrlal  naow  ot  the  plant  F: 
6uT^a,  brooUhno. 

lMCUlai>(bek-a-Ia1iO).n.  [IL ,  from  i««an, 

to  ptti  with  the  titat  (eoe  BKai).  and  /», 

a  Hg.  ]  A  paaaerlne  bird,  of  the  ceau*  BtItIb 

(3.  kertetwu).  tamiljr  SylriadB,  raaambUiu 

itlngale,  which  leedi  OD   Ufa  aad 

:  known  alao  at  the  graatar  petli'- 

uhI  garden-warbler.  It  malna  Ita  ap- 

ce   in    Kngland   along    with    other 

ublen  Id  April  and  Ua;   Ita  »a«  it  little 

[cr^or  to  that  ol  the  nlghttngale.     Ita 

I     Dead,  back.  aiKi.,  and  Uiil  are  of  a  greenllh 

mu  ^raunoachlllO  Oek1t-n>aa.k6-D6).  n.  The 
oing  ItaliaD  name  ol  the  tantaU  warbler  (Sk>lna 
ntfJaJa). 
B«aliailMl  ftwib'a-mel),  n.  [Named  afUr  iU 
Inrentor,  the  Harqult  of  Btchatiut,  ateward 
of  Lonlt  XIV  I  A  fine  while  broth  or  lauw 
thlehened  with  cream. 

jica  (bi-chanr),  v  C.    [Prafli  b*.  aiMl 
a  ]  _  To  befall ;  to  happen  to.     "mat 

utv.    AccldentaOr; 


lord.'    Orafttn. 

BMbaim  iM-chftrm'),  v.t.    IPreA 
aAarm.)    'To  charm;  tacaptlrato. 


I  ahapa  not  unlike  a  QMda.  |  TlM 


I    mediftne  for  raUaTing  cougha,  Bjnanjinotl* 
I    *lth/>icti>rat,whichliaow  thel«mnuall7 


Ftte.  titr,  bt,  till;       ml.  met,  btr;      pine,  pini     note,  not,  m 


BXCHUANA 

lNlnuut>,  BMbaan  (becb-nH'iu.  bacb'- 

uDi  n.  One  ot  t  MopLa  iatubltio^  ^oUi 
UKcu.  belwocn  Ian.  29'  ud  ST  E. .  lit  IT 
■ad  18^  S. ,  deicrtbad  u  niptrloT  (0  Uia  Kat- 
In  in  clTUiutlOD  Hid  •ppaumnot.  Tbar 
ui  luwu'Uke.  fond  ol  w>ealMn,  utd  In- 
UiLt  tonu  aith  wall-oanitnictad  lUHUM. 


■  bnolL  It  li  ttie  btck  found  In  Dimei  ol 
pUce*  In  BrlUin  iltiuMd  near  ■  itnuo,  u 
Wilteet.  Bodiftaeli,  TmnUMl  ]  A  uull 
bnuk.  'Tha  bnwkt.  ttie  bttti,  the  lilli.' 
Dni/linL  (ProrlnaliL  ] 
Back  (bak),  n.     A  rat  or  teaaal  luad  In  ■ 


iNk  0»lc>n. 
•igniflcuii  gtM 


A  nod  o[  Uia  head  or  oUwr 


beak  (-hlch  MeH     L  A 

UkaabeSarerUia  rore- 

head,  vorn  In  the  time  of 

B*^(b<ik'»r),n.  A  Bailor 
the  aanui  Purui,  othar- 
wlM  called   bialia  or  klm 


BMkat  (bek-eti  n.     A 
for  MnAnlnc  looa*  n 


BMdt-hmmust  (bcli 

written  Harma/iiatk:  thahri 
(he  aama  aa  mcHlam  slang  beat 
trftte  or  canstabla.J    Is  old 


-  ran  wiUi  an  an  at  one 

bracket 

X  «■     [Al" 

t  la  prabablr 


,  a  beaoon,  bdAeniAi 
a.  to  beckon;  loeL  bdtita.)  To  maka 
to  Hbother  by  nodding,  winking,  or  a 
I  of  the  hand  or  fli^ier,  dto.,  intended 


BOCkOn  OMk-n).  n.    A  ilgnlflcant  geaMn. 

■Attbefliittactan.'  BaliHgHntt.  [Sara.) 
BaeUpl  {M-kUp>  sc    [PiAi  bt.  mi  tUp. 

to  ambtBDe.)    Ta  ambraev. 

BMlinid  (b«-klood'l.  p.t  [PralUka,  ud 
eiaiid.lToclond;toobacnre;tadlia.  'Blorma 
of  UaiB  b4ttaul  bh  erea'    Pk  FMiAar. 

Beooma  (bi-kum'),  a.L  prgt  tnanx;  pp.  te- 
epTjta ;  ppr.  beoonvt^.  [O.  K.  6aeiniwiii  N*w- 
aien.  ^minun,  Ac.  (ram  A.  Bai.  ttewnan. 
biaman.Vi  rallont.liappai,to*ttaUl— p»- 
Hi  t*'^,  and  ewnaii.  lo  oouh,  tahaiwani 
oMBp.  D.  tetonwa,  to  get,  to  agree  with.  Q. 
fcekeiiuMJi.  to  attali^  to  inlti  MknuMMi. 
to  reach,  to  match;  Oath,  ktknnua.  to  at- 
tain, la  obtain,  |  l.TopautromoDeatatela 

tloa  bj  a  shanga  tram  another  tlala  or  eon- 
dldon.  or  bjr  Mnumlng  or  reeelTtng  naw  pra- 
partlaa  or  qoallUet.  additional  matter,  or  a 
saw  ehanctar;  aa,  t  bor  btcama  a  man. 


u  tj,  onullr  with  uhat 


rrt 


r;  to  be  tbe  late  of 


11  iuinia  </ lul  ft  applJea  to  plMa  u  well 
BBudition.  WhathmbteomiifTajbiKaAl 
at  li.  where  li  het  m  well  ai.  what  la  hit 


4in*tloni:  (a)  to  betake  c 


icrindbeet 


le  of  the  word,  how 


FomwTlj  btamtd  »u  aoinetln 


mugmuui;  proper:  graceful;  belonging  to 
the  character,  or  adapted  to  drcunutancet; 
aa.  he  ipeaki  with  tncomirif  boldneai ;  a 
dnet  ■•  ^trfbtcominj.  '  A  low  wid  breom- 
inf  lona. '  Thacttfttn.  Somatlmei  foUawad 
br  tf  tormerlr.  '  Snoh  dltoooiM*  aa  are  Aa- 
etmiu q^lhem.'  i>Ty<f"L— IVM  hawtfnp, 
that  lAilcb  li  q>propif(Ui,  lit,  or  tollable. 


Sia.  nt.  inllable,  canrnioaa,  meet,  appro- 
priate, heflttlns.  leemlj.  proper,  Domely, 
giBcetol,  daoenl. 
Tftlililllllll  I  (bi-knm'liie),  n.     Something 


f>3 


i-r-T MiijariiJ.  tainllr 

SphjiBnidB,  reMoibllug  the  pike.     Prom 
lU  icalei  and  air-bladder  la  obtthied  ■  nib- 
(UuMiueful  In  tbe  mannfactnre  of  artlddal 
peaiti.    The  Beah  li  well  flaioured- 
BMmrl  (bi-ktell.  e.  t.     To  cuH. 


Aad  (baUrV  Ooth.  badi, 
.  -hat  on  or  In  which  oua 
I  ipaclallj' Intended 


a  btO,  ■  bed.]    1.  That 

■laepa,  or  which  la  apacUL^  - , 

eaae  to  the  bodj  at  night;  a  large 
ailed  with  feathen,  iowo,  wool,  i 


.._  __    _.  chafl.  Of 

loft  raateriali:  the  word  may  include 

feather  &cd;  a  Am  of  Mnw;  the  ban  earth 


1     Hamage 

'Qeorga.  the*        

OarndoTL  — &  A  pl^  or  place  of  gronnd  In 
a  guden,  atnallj  a  UtUa  lalHd  ahore  Ihe 
adjoining  ground.  '  Bedt  of  bvaetntha  and 
RWK^iraioii,  — t  The  bottom  of  a  river  or 
other  itraiin.  or  of  an;  bodji  of  wnlor.  — 

anjrtbiiig.  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within 
It;  aa,  a  bd  ol  inlphur;  a  bad  of  land  or  c1». 
OaologUU  comiDool;  emploj  thli  term  to 
dgnl^  a  itiatnm  of  coniiderablB  thicknaia, 
bnl  then)  It  no  fixed  lule.—D.  In  minaig,  a 


borliontal  Tehi  ol  ore.-?.  That  on  w 
authlng  llat.  or  In  wblch  anything  li 


t.lfl)ialiuadino.ii}<AI. 
turfacei  of  a  building 


brick,  ihingl 

1.  Qie  louniu 
The  btd  of  a 

id  half  11 

....  rouniiaUun-pl 

:hlne  li  conitrucled.    (i 


Uon-     (b) 

a  gtiD.earrlage.     ' 

Bofld  piece  othardi 


m,  the  1< 


rotthehori- 
idiithe 

II  the  middle, 
ice  on  which 
Wlnpr--' 


\ng,  the  platlonn  of  a  prlntlngpreu  on 
which  a  form  ii  Uld.  (/)  In  Taibnay  art- 
ttractim.  tha  gapetficlal  e  vlhwork  with  the 
ballaating.— £<Ja|'ttuliu(FT.  Jildr«ui<ru|, 
(a)a  throne  on  which  the  King  of  France  WB* 

(b)  I  foimal  Tlilt  ol  a  k^of  France  to  hli 

EvllamaDL  Theaerltllahadaeteralobjecla; 
nt  latterly,  when  parliament  became  a 
power  Id  the  aUle,  bedt  of  Juitlce  were  held 
princlpelly  for  the  purpoia  ol  compelling 
parllanieDt  to  reglater  edlcti  of  the  king  when 
Ihey  allowed  themaelno  nnwllllns  lo  da  ao 
They  were  held  alio  lo  tiy  a  peer,  lo  create 
newtaiei,lodEclanthem>Jorltyoltbeliing. 
dc. — Tc  makt  a  bed,  to  put  jt  in  order  alter 
it  hai  been  lued.  -  Tc  be  brougM  ttbed,  to  be 
deUrered  ol  a  child:  followed  by  V.*  —.  <" 
be  brenthC  labrdqfn  wn.  —  Trauing  btd.  In 
former  Umet,  a  bed  which  padicd  Inla  a 
chait  lor  tntrelllng.— Frunt  ioard  and  bid. 
a  law  phraie  applied  to  a  lepantlon  of  mtm 
and  wife  without  dltulving  the  baudi  of 
matrimony :  now  called  a  judicUU  Koartt- 
tim.    In  this  cau  the  wUe  baa  a  lullable 


Iid'B  estate,  called  ojitnonu. 

l(bed),  c.t.  pnt  /tvp.  ttdOtd, 

no.    I.  To  iJaca  In.  or  aa  in,  a  b 

n  In  the  ooHli  bedded.-    SAok.-I.  To  go 

bed  with;  to  make  partaker  of  one'i  bM, 


'a->t. 


iben  ol  flowers  In  plea^ns 

often  with  etU:  aa.  to  ted 

ir-flowerlng  planU. — tTa  embed; 

bed :  as,  to  ftfd  a  Mou* ;  to 


ib'bl).  T,t  pr 
doUliiu.  [F 
,:to.prinkle. 


Frelli  bt,  Uld 


(bed),  pret  ol  bid.    Sptntir.    [Kara.] 
J»«e<M-dab'bn.T*   — ■    '  —  >■- 

dabble  -  ppr    b-'^«>J'ii*,.. 

dobUt.]    Towb.,  »  .V 

with  tba  dew.'    SAo*. 
Bsdad  (bi-dad'l,  inUrj.    An  Iiiih  minced 

oath,  a  corruptloh  ol  sa  gad,  for  by  Hud  I 

'Beaadtibe'd  come  and  marry  some  of  'em.' 

Thatitrau. 
BadAirt  (M-dar\  a  L    [Pnti  U,  and  O.E 

doTs.afoDL  AkinSc.d4/l,daJ)n;.]  Tomake 

a  tool  of.     Chaiuter, 
Bmlinfifhri'i  nl)  n   nie  name  giTenIo tha 

■  ■---'-  of  Oie  Bui'"-'  -  '-  " "- 


id  books 


ifi  (bi-dag'al),  e.'-  pret.  &  pp.  bedag- 
ipr.  bedaggling-  [Prenx  be.  and  dsf 
'a  loll,  lU  clothe),  by  drawing  the  enc 


wsUr.    J<m.RiSai 


by  drawing  the  ends 

Ltterlng  them  with  dirty 


rchilstt 


Badiin I (M-d^  v.t    IFreBibi,  anddors.] 

BMIaikt(beMUik'),i>.C  [Fretliba,*nd<tart.l 

Ta  darken.     Goissr. 
Bsdarkan  (b^^Urk'n),  v.l.    To  obacorei  to 

dsTkeo, 
Bodaitanad  (b«-dkrh'nd).  p.  and  a.    1.  Ob. 

tcured.— 1  Fig.  existing  Id  mental  or  moral 

darkneas;   sank  In  Ignorance.     'ThlJ  bs- 

darkmed  nee. '    SimOuy. 
Bedaalilbt-daah'),  B.I.   IPreaite.anddasA.) 

To  wet  by  throiring  witer  or  otbsr  liquor 

upon:   (o  beapatter  with  water  or  mud. 

■tTMitadadlad  with  rain.-    Slialr. 


k,  at  lotk:     g,  go; 


2U 


lb  (biHl«b'X  T.t.    [PnOi  bt,  iDd  daut.] 


ilim]'  milter;  to  toll  with  uiytbluf  thlek 
ud  dirty.  '  Btdaub  tmii  dstlgni  wlt£  ■  loDl 
Tuniah.     Bamnc. 

e  (l.*-dai'.l),  ..(.  pret   ±  pp.   b,- 

:  ppr.  IwCaaliiv-     IPnOx  it,  ud 

Tc  duile  bT  loo  itroDg  ■  light  i 

d   or   render  Inopible  of  laiiiig 


Bedonliiisly  (M-di^iUng-llX  adv.     Bo  u 

Bed-bott  (bad'bfilt),  n.  JToul  h  horinmtiit 
bolt  pu^DK  thnjugrb  both  tiie  brmcketa  of  & 
gun-urrlage  on  which  th«  [orward  mi  ot 

Bail-ImcCbad'bug),  n.  TbeCimexI«luJar^uj, 

inlHtlDQ  bcdi.     B«B  Bus. 
Bad-duSr  (bed'chkr),  n.    A  chilr  chlcflT  tor 

tlie  lick.  <rttb  1  Riovatls  biuk.  whlcb  riHi 

tallBbackioutocoiutltutsibed.  CUled 
■l»  Ctiair-btd. 

Bad-CbajlllMr(h*d'chiiii-MrXn.  Aniput- 
mant  or  obunbei  Intanded  or  ippropnuted 
for  ibedorfoTBleBpuidrepoBe.— Zordji^ 
Iht  ttd-t^iibtr,  offlcen  ot  the  rojal  hooH- 
holdnnderUiegraomol  theitolo.  Thejtn 
twtlv*  In  Dumbar.  and  wilt  ■  w»k  euh  Id 
tuTiL  Ths  graam  of  ths  itole  do«  not  takB 
bla  tuiD  ol  dutr.  but  atteodi  hli  m^tttj 
OQ  alt  itate  oeouloiu.  There  *n  IhittseD 
grooioi  of  the  b«d'Chunb«,  who  wilt  Uks- 


i),  tL  pL     BUnkeU 


B«l-^ai«(b«d 

or  coverlet*,  Ac .  (or  beds 


BmUIHK  (bed'lne),  n.  1.  Th 
In  *b»d,~£.  Abed  and  Itiluiaiwn^  ■  dcd^ 
the  naterlali  of  ■  bed,  whether  [or  nun  or 
beut.— 3.  la  ^ol.  ths  ilritlBcatlon  or  poil- 
tlon  ol  be<U  ud  lifen.  —^  In  buUdino,  ■ 
foimdatloD  or  bottom  lijer  of  eome  kJijd. 

BeddllV-llumUUttf  (bedlnv  moid- lug),  n. 
Same  aa  Bad-meumnff  (which  lee). 

Beddlng-Stone  (b*d'lDB->l4uX  n.  in  briek- 
laging,  a  atnlRht  pisoa  of  marble  applied 
to  the  rubbed  ilde  of  the  brick  to  prove 
whether  the  inrtaea  be  itnlghL 

BmIs  (b«d),  n.  In  mimng,  a  pecullv  kind 
olplck-aie.     Ur*. 

Bsd«Ult(be-ded'),e.(.   Todeaden.    'Othsn 
'     ce  bcdsiidiil  and  BtDpelled  aa  to  Uwlr 


moral!.' 


^^ 


<bed'«.i*iX  n.  [Ft. 
im  Far.  Mdduanj.  a 
ir  thlttle.)    A  ipongf 


brier  ipange.  foand  on  Tatloni  q»eie>  of 
ra*M.  eapeclull]'  the  iweeC-brler.  pradaced 
br  Hveril  Ineecli  u  receptaclea  lor  tbeir 
ami.  aa  the  Cynipf  raai*;  OQce  mppoasd  to 
have  medicinal  propertiea 
BedebOOH  (bid'houa).  n.    [OX.   fttda,   A. 

a  houltal  or  almi-hoiue,  where  Uie  poor 
prayed  lor  their  lonnden  and  braaliKtoft. 

nte.  Or,  f*t,  l*U;       mi.  met,  hU;       pin 


Badall,B«d«l(b«'d]).m.  IL.  ImltUui.  See 
Bkadli.]  1'he  DiDal  ipellliui  ol  the  word 
btaait  In  law  and  at  the  nulTanlllea    See 

BMIaliynii'dl-iO.  n.  The  extent  of  a  bedell 

BMIUUn,  't*^*— "*"  (bM'mu,  bMz'man), 
H.  Same  u  Aiiulciiuin  (which  aee).  fi«l<- 
mun  or  Btdatnan  la  the  common  apelllng 
of  the  word  wbeo  It  deilgnate*  the  ancient 
Scotch  prlTlleged  beggar. 


BadeniCbfrde'ill),  T.t.  |Prefii»(,  anddnO.] 
1.  Tj  threw  Into  confuilon,  aa  tf  by  (he 
agen^jofeTllBplrlU;  (oaboie.  •BtiaOiid 
and  uaed  worae  thu  St  Bartholomew.' 
StcrM.—K.  To  corrupt;  lodeatroy;  lojpgit 

B«d«nimeilt(b«-de'ill.ment),n.  The  act 
el  throwing  hito  dliorder.  or  the  atkte  of 
being  In  diaorder ;  confoalon. 


ledBW  (bMn  e,l    rPrel 
To  molilen,  aa  with  dew; 


iBx  bt,  ud  d'w.J 

.  _ liquid.     Tailing 

face  hedeu.'    Vrydtn. 

(b«^<l'«r),  n.  That  which  bedewa 

BadowTl  (bl-dai).  a.    Halat  with  dew 
■Night  with   her  Udewy   wlnga.'      AnL 

(bedfaatX  p.  and  a.    Confined  to 


Bod-fUIOW  (bed'Iel-UX  •>-  One  who  Ilea  lo 
theaamebed. 

■•a-fcret  (bod'»r).  n.     [BRtandO-K/m, 

The  frame  of  a 
-edX  a.    Onu 

BedlXht  (bi-dlfl,  >.  t,  Eenerallf  or  alwaja  in 
pnt.  &  m  bed^M  01  btdiglittd.  [Preflite, 
and  dwAI.]  To  array:  to  euuip;  to  dreaa: 
to  trick  ODt;  to  Inveit  or  cover  with.  '  Bla 
lockawiUt  clodaof  blond  and  diut  badia'''.' 
Pair/ax.  '  A  troope  of  men  the  mo^  in 
armeiitdwAt'  if  ir.  for  Moat.  'Injoied 
ud  111  btd^liUiL'    Mitm. 


Bed-fruna  ( bed'trim  ],  n 
'--'    abedataad. 


liar  with  dl 

mklf  ■ 

dirmoj.)    1 


BMI-lur  (bedliS).  n.     An  Intlninient  lor 
fitting  the  paita  of  a  bedatead  tightly  lo- 


Dl  I  reltgion 


appropriated  ler  lunatict  ~ 

-•■—'■ ->-DUvaiinl 

■  lead  him. 


B«dlMn  (bedlam),  a  BelenginB  to  a  mad 
home;  Bt  toramad-hoDea.  -Tlie  brdlam 
bralaalck  dncheai.'  Stiai.-Btdtavibrggar 


hoaplta]  of  Bedlam  who,  being  partiallr 
cured,  waa  allowed  to  go  at  large  or  a-beg- 

Badlunar  (bed1am-«r),  n.  The  name  gtren 
br  leal  hnnteia  to  the  hooded  leal  (CVrto- 
phon  eriMala).  when  ■  year  old,  from  ita 
frantic  crlea  and  action*  when  it  cannot 
eacape  Ita  punnei*. 

BadlUnlM  (bedlam-it),  n.     A  madman. 

B«d-llnsn  (bed1in-enX  n.    Linen  for  bedi, 

Bad-nulur  ( bed'nlk-«r },  n.  I.  One  who 
manufactnTca  bed* — £  One  whoae  occnpa- 
take  beda,  aa  In  a  college  or  unl- 

rnlilinga  of 

below  the  coronet.  conalttlDg  of  an  ogeel  a 
Uat.  a  taixa  boultin,  and  another  Ual  under 
the  coronet 
■•dotal  (b«-dU'},vt-  [Prellr»t,aiiddoE<.I 
To  make  lo  dole.  '  To  btdetr  t>>i>  oiioim* 
waitheirlntenk'    C*atM»r, 


tribe  of  nomadic  Araba,  « 


the  deaett)    One  ol  a 

narl*    fAfrl      "    Egypt,  and 

Be(lOt£^>d'0^lDX  a.    BeUtIng  to  the  Be- 

Bed-PUl  (bed'panj,  n.  1.  A  pu  (or  wann- 
ing beda;  a  warming-paD.  — X.  A  neceaaary 

Bedjlwer.t B«d-pll«ral<bed'fir), n.  Same 

aa  Sed-ttn  (which  lee). 
8«d-p1«tft  M-plMC  (bed'plit,  bed'ptal  n. 

In  ntiKA.  the  aote-plate  or  fomidalloa-plate 

Bad-IK»r(b»d'paatl «.  l.lnoldhediteadaa 
pott  fixed  at  the  aide  to  keep  the  clothea  from 
falUog  off.    One  waa  placed  on  each  alde._ 


t.  A  po(t  at  the  comer  D(  ■  bedatead  aup- 

porting  the  canopy. 
Bed-pr«tMr  (bed^roa-tr).  n.  A  laiy  fellow; 

one  who  lovea  hiaW.    Sfta*. 
BAdt&bble  (be-drab'bl),  e.c    To  bedraggle. 

Badiurie  (bfrdrag-gl),  v.l.  pret  *  pp.  it- 
dragffltd;  ppr.  bedragfftinff.  [Prefix  M,  ud 
droMk]  To  eoU.  a*  garmenta  which  are 
adilered.  In  walking,  to  reach  the  dirt;  to 
aoil  b>  drawtu  along  on  mud. 

B«dnl  (bed'nO).  n-    A  beadle.     [Scotch.) 

putlh.  5<p  "'.  S^Btt. 

BadnlKbed-ralX  n.  A  peraoa  who  la  bedrid 
JoAnKnax.    [Scotch.] 

Badnlnto,!  pp  Bedrencbed;  tboranghlr 
wetted.     OiatieeT. 

BadnmcblbA-dnnah'),  r.t.  [Prelli  bt.  ud 
drencA  1  To  drench ;  to  aoak :  to  aatnnta 
with  molatnre  'Snch  crimaon  tempeat 
ahoDld  btdrrruA  the  green  lap  ot  King 
Kichard'aland'    Sliali. 

Bedrid,  BMrUden  (bed'rid.  hed'rid-n).  a. 

to  bed;  the  noun  baa  been  tranaformed  Into 
a  participial  adjective.]  CcDflnedto  thcbed 
by  age  or  Infirmity.  'Lioa  he  not  brdridf 
SliAk     'Old  iidnddm  palBy.'      Timnynm. 

Bed-Tito,  I  Bed-rlchtt  (bed'rtt),  n.  [Bid 
and  riK  or  WoAt.lTbe  pr1rl!e«  ol  the  mar- 
riage bed.  'No  bed-right  ahall  be  paid  tlU 
Hymen'atorchbeligbtcd.'    Skak. 

Bed-room  (bed'roni).n.  1  A  room  or  apart- 

room.  -£  I  Boom  in  a  bed. 

BadrDp(bi-drop^i>.l.  [Prsnitc.ud  drop.] 
To  eprinklB,  aa  with  dropa;  to  vulegate 
wllh  apota;  toipeckle  'Scales  btdnpptd 
with  gold'    Popt. 

Bed-screw  (bed'akra),  n.  A  powerful  me- 
chine  for  IKtingor  movlnc  large  bodlea;  a 


r  lifting  or  moving 
Tew  (which  tee). 


nCbed'aii 


cnblne 


tObe,  tab,  bull;       oil.  pound; 


of  On  body,  chlcflj'  ^Mut  tb«  nglao  ot  the 

buttooki.  Itaa  bHi,  Ae. 
Bed-ttaff  Cbed'itafl  n.  Sune  m  Btd-patl.  L 
MdrtMUllbtd'iMXA'    A  rnniB  for  np- 

iwrtlDC  ft  bfld. 
IM-nilNI  (bed'>tep>>,  n.  pi.    Stept  (w  u- 

Th*  lower  Of  «!•- 


M  (bed'iUa).  n.     The 
tnllliloDe.     K  B  Kni 


at  Ihe  different  qmcIh 


I'raS 


[t'lvtaT-tr),  n.  One  that 
enm  mm  nil  bed ;  thit  It.  oaa  vlio  li 
H  Mid  unlaltUal  to  On  muriiga  tov. 


B*d-tlQkO>«l'tlk),n.  A  cue  of  ■troDK 
or  OOHoD  clotb  for  conUlnlng  tbe  In 
X  otber  ni*t«rl>li  ot  >  bed :  ticking. 


Aid  dl.p.  Wn,i.l(  U.chJ  m  [h<  <u..     J».Uff. 

Bednk8(b«-d&IO.'I-    [PrifU  »•.  uid  dutt.] 

To  mike  ■  dnke  of.     Siel/l. 
BtdniiK(b<-<IuiwO,>  t  [Preaifti.iDdduiv] 

To  coTer  with  duna.     'fiiduiwcd  Hlthcel- 

mnnr  uid  flllh.'    Dr.  P.  Fuller. 
B«liut(b«-duiO,  i.l.   [FrcBibi.  udduM] 

To  iptlDkle,  ull.  or  cover  with  diut 
B*dwanl  QMd-mtri).  odi.     IBtd.  end  uunJ. 

iDlhedlracUonof.)    Tuwerdi  bad.     SluJc. 
Bedwul  (b»dw^).  r.r.     [PnOi  te,  end 

dinr/.]    to  nuke  Utile ;  (o  itiint  or  hinder 


B*d-WDTk(bed'wtrk),  n.  Workdt 
or  u  tn  bed.  tbit  it  without  t 
iKck,  DuppecT,  cloiel-wu'.'   Sha 

Bldra(bi-aIO.E-t  |PreB>i<.iuid 
dje ;  to  itein.  '  Flelde  with  Sen 
ttdytU:    Spmttr. 

BM  (M),  n.    (A  Bei.  Im,  bl.  let 


I  (MX  n.    (A 


the  mott  JDtereeUag  to'  iohd.  It  hu'beei 
kept  In  hirei  fmm  the  earllset  peModi  tor 
Ita  wix  end  hOH}.  It  IItsi  In  iwumi  or 
•odaUn  of  rrom  10.000  to  N.OOO  ludlidd- 
ub,  Tbeu  iwenu  cooUln  three  cUaeee 
ol  be«  — the  tcDUlt*  or  queen  bee*,  the 
nulei  or  dronae,  end  the  imperfect  or  un- 
derelnped  temelee.  celled  neultri,  conitl- 
tutlDg  the  worklns  beet.  In  (tch  hire  or 
■wmim  there  U  ontj  one  lenule  or  queen, 
*bo«e  lole  oDce  la  to  prope«te  Ihe  apeclet. 
It  li  mneh  luser  Ibin  tbe  other  beet. 
When  ■  queen  diei  ■  joung  wotUiir  bee 
three  ditjn  old  !■  HlMted.  It*  cell  li  anlused 
br  the  partltloni  being  broken  down,  Itt 
lOod  clunged  to  ruftl  kllr  or  pule,  end  It 
(tDwt  into  e  quepn  the  queeu  Ufi  SOOO 
eagi  ■  dej,  or  lOOOOO  ■  jeir.  The drona 
•erve  nwrelf  for  Impngnttloi  the  queen, 
■ttar  which  Cbej  ire  deitrojed  b;  the  nen- 

hln.  Tbeyoollectthaboney.fannthecelli. 

they  are  tumlihed  with  t  pioboKlt  by 
irtlch  the/  tuck  the  honey  tram  flowen, 
end  B  month  by  which  they  twallow  It,  uii 
then  coony  It  to  tbe  hire  In  their  alamKhi, 
whence  they  dltcoif*  It  Into  the  celli.  Tbe 
poUea  ot  Oowen  leCtlet  on  the  bain  with 
which  their  body  li  


low  In  the  third  pair.  ICJicelled  »«-tmvl. 
end  l>  the  food  or  the  lirr*  ur  youn(.  The 
ednlE  beei  teed  on  boney.  The  wu  wu  at 
one  time  luppoied  to  Iw  formed  from  poUoo 
by  »  dl(«tJVe  proceas.  but  It  Is  now  aner- 


Tblt  li  called  n 


meUttai)  there 

tcatetflnkiinit; 

beec"-'^--' 

oBnflandi 
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In  united  labour  lor  the  beneflt  ol  an  Indlrl- 
dual  or  family:  *>.  a  qulltloB  ttt;  a  huiklng 
beiAc  ( American.  }~S|>iUuvAe<s,  an  liieni- 
blage  of  penona  for  tbe  pnrpoie  of  eiercli- 
iui  IhemaelTei.  or  comptrlog  tbeli  acquire- 
ment*. Id  ipeltiiu.  FrequBnlly  prtiea  are 
competed  lor.  OjmpeUiloni  b  other  ac- 
campUabmenta.  aa  MOBrapby,  mnilc,  Ac,, 
ban  alio  been  held  under  the  uamo  of  btet. 
Thetyttem  It  American.— S  flaul.  a  piece 
of  hudwood.  senerally  elm,  bolted  to  tbe 
ootar  end  ol  the  bawiprit,  to  rore  tbe  fore- 
top-maat  itayi  through.  Called  alio  Btt- 
bleck.~-To  Abh  a  btt  (or  btu)  in  the  hrvl. 


ttt.  to  b 


lady.-l  A 


crack-brained  or  craiy ;  to  be  flighty. 

)  (bfrbn  n.     [Anglo-Indlta]    1.  A 
-   '  "'-du  coucubtno. 

BM-blrd(b«^rd),  n.     A  local  name  of  the 
■potted  flycatcher  (Muicicapa  gritoiai,  ao 
'  called  from  ita  catching  bcea 
BM-blO<A  (M-blok).  n.    SeeBll,& 
Bee-braul  (bftDred),  n.     A  brown  bitter 

beta  Bl  food  for  their  young.  See  Bu 
BMOh  (bfch).  ».  {A.  8ai.  !«c(.  Me.  IceL 
M*.  Bw,  ioi,  Dan,  bog.  I>.  ttuk.  O.  iuc*«. 
a  beech;  tbe  word  li  cognate  with  L  /offuf. 
a  beech;  Gr.  pWvot,  the  eeculent  oak.  The 
root  meioing  at  the  word  la  aaea  Id  Or. 
phtmin,  8kr.  AAojr,  to  eat,  the  tree  origi- 
nally r«»l<nnc  Ite  nime  Iioni  Ite  uute  being 
eiten  by  Iha  early  trlbei  Book  la  tdentlcd 
with  thit  word,  being  bo  ciUed  Irom  the  lue 
of  beechen  boarda  or  beech  birk  for  writing 
on  Id  early  tlmH.   SeeBooE.)  Atreeoftbe 

gennaFagTii.nat.  order  CupnlifertB  '"' 

mon  or  European  beech  {}*.  wint 
to  a  lirce  ilie.  wlUi  brancnti  1 
bewtUnThead  with  thlok  foliage. 


great  liardDeei  and  ordform  leitDre.  and  i 
alio  eitenilvely  uaed  in  making  luniltuH 
Varietlea  of  beech  with  coloured  leiTea  ar 
Irequentty  aeen  In  pleaiure-graandi :  a  tv 
colour  preTiiti  in  the   F.  Jtrrv^inea  c 

BaooIi-oaU  (bAch'kel),  n.    cbtrooal  Iron 


beech  w 


im  (bAch'en).!!.  Conalitingolthswoa 
rk  of  tbe  beech;  belonging  to  the  beecl 


BMA-flnA  (btch'Duih).  n.    The  cliafllnch 

{FringOia  ttrUbiX    [Local] 
Bseob-nll  (bfehW).  ».     a  gall  or  excree- 

cence  formed  by  IniectB  on  the  beech. 
BMOb-lloppar  (bicb'hop-«ry  n    One  ol  the 

Coleopten,  Orthata /agi.  family  Curculio- 


BMCb-HUMt  (bScb'maatX  n.     Tbe  mait  or 

eipreaied.     The  cake  which  remalni  after 
"       '"  ■      '  ■  ■    1  good  titlen- 


Ch,  So.  loch;      g,  fo; 


nfoDd  far  nifn.  iwlne,  and  poultry, 
nlorioni  to  honei     See  Bkcfi  ncL. 
B»acli-ntit  (Mcb'nut),  ii.     One  uf  the  nnU 
or  frulta  of  the  beech.     The  null  are  trian- 
gular, and  Incloied  in  a  iplny  ciptule  or 

BMeh-«lI  (Mcb-oll).  R.  A  bland,  flied  oil 
elpraned  from  the  maat  or  nuta  of  the 
beecta.tree  It  U  owd  In  Plcardy  and  In 
other  parta  of  Trutcb  Inatead  ol  butter,  but 
It  ll  i«ld  to  occulon  heavlneia  and  paint  In 
the  itomacb 

B«aeb-tr««  (blch'tr<).n.   Tbe  beach  {which 

BMCliy  (htch'l).  a.  Uade  of  beech;  conalit- 
iDg  Of  beechea  'A  betthy  garland.'  PK 
Ffiltinr.    [Bare.] 

BM-Mt«rJb«'SMr),  n.  A  bird  that  leeda 
on  beet  Tftere  an  scTenl  ipeclea  Included 

h,  Pr.  Um;      ng,  tlna:      tB.  (Aen;  th,  ttln: 


BEE-OLUZ 


In  the  geoua  Uerop^  of  which  the  V  ojii- 
oilfT  of  Europe  Ig  remarkable  for  the  brll- 
llaney  of  ita  plumage. 

Baaf  (bit),  n.  [Fr.  ftce^A  from  L  hn,  booit, 
(Jr.  Iwiu  for  6or.,  an  oi;  Ir.  and  Gael  bo. 

tbe  fullHTOwn  atate.  [In  thia,  whlth  is  ilie 
original  teDiC.  the  word  hie  a  plnnl,  bimt. 
bDtaometlDieiformerlyba;A.  Tbe  tlngular 
laobiolatB.] 


killed:  in  th 


!,  boll,  or  cow  when 
lewonlbu  no  plural, 
the  iouth  of  Bnglan'l 


of  tbe  flaah  of  the 


01  or  bovine  kind.     Saifl. 

Beaf-bntlnad  (bCnirmnd;,  a.  same  ai  Bu/- 
leilUd.  'Tbem«llv<-/.6niitudaenaDBliit.- 
TumitTt,  quottd  by  iaIAom, 

BMf-eat«r  (Mfat-«r).  n.  1.  One  that  eiU 
beef:  beace,  i  itoul  Oeiby  man.— £  An 
African  InieBKirlal  bird,  of  the  genua  Bu- 
phagi,  that  feedi  on  tbe  lame  which  nettle 
under  the  bidet  ol  oian.    See  Bvratak. 

(b«r4t-<r).  n.     (Uiuilly  conti- 


ona  who  guanis 
the   royal   bid- 


thil  derliation 


der-beel  Ohat 
ii.aaltbeeOlnh. 

ber'lntheaenae 

the  yeomen  of 
the  royal  guard, 
■ho,  ilnce  the 

VII.,    hlTB    ot- 

tendad  tbe  >o- 
banqueti.    and 


BeaflnK  (btring),  n,  l.  a  bullock  Dt  tor 
alaughiar.  iProTlDclal.)— 1.  An  apple  pre- 
taryed  by  bebg  dried  In  to  oran  and  pretaed 

BM-flinnr  (bCBoD'tr),  n.     Sune  at  Ba- 


rn broib;d  or  lor 


gelatl 


<(Mk  [bSrttU), 
Ol  oeef,  pirtlcnltrty  w 
broiling. 

Beer-tM  Catnt).  n.  a  light  a 
aoup  made  from  the  fleah  ot  th 
the  chemical  conitltuenU  an 
humlnoua  matter,  and  kreatln 
fat,  lactic  acid,  aaccharine  matler, 
aubitaDcereaembllng  thelne.  Beef-te 

being  eiayol  digeitlon  ' ' 

IniaBdi  and  conialetcBm^ 

BMf-inttod  (bJfwlWdl,  a.  With  no  more 
wit  than  an  oi;  dull  in  InteUact;  beary- 
heided ; itupid.  'Thoumongiel, tet^-uiHrcJ 
lord.'    SSiai 

BMf-TDod  (b«rwnd),  n.  Tbe  timber  ol 
tone  tpeciea  of  Atialrmllan  treea  btlonglnii 
to  the  genua  Caauarina  It  la  of  a  reddlah 
colour,  hard,  and  clDae.gnlned,  with  dark 
ind  whitUh  ttreaka.     It  la  chleBynaad  hi 


aet  bea-hliea  in;  u 
BM-^ne  (bC-gHt),  n.   Atolt.i 

w,  wig;    wh,  vAlg;    ih,  anite 


tli«  hliM  mnd  don  op  the  oelli.    CiUad 

Bae-IwA  (beTi»i(X  n.  The  honey-tnunjH 
(Ptmi*  ameorMX  »  called  from  preflTig  on 
B]m«DopUniiu  Imecti.  lacb  *•  wupe,  Ac. 
Lepldoptaniiu  ltie«et*  ot  the  genu  3aiU  en 
Ilea  often  celled  bee-beiiki  or  bee-hawit 


bOtn,    to   drink   Ibatr.    bimr  gndaelij 

(\T\ng  bier,  frwr);  coediil  IL  bertr  btvm. 
rinlt^  from   L,  W6«r«]     i.  An  elooholdo 

Ktnenllj  from  berle]'.  whlcb  ti  Bnt  malted 


.-  pert  tboea  of  Qemuuj. 

gnidaiUi  lour  brcoauct 

. . Thle  dttMt  doM  not  Iw- 

loni  to  the  boon  ot  Banula. 
nblcb  mw  b«  meeaiBd  at  plea- 
■nre  la  luU-fall  culu  n  wall  u 
full  mm  without  datarioraUon. 
i.  A  tenDantcd  aitnet  of  (be 
roote  and  other  parte  of  varlcnu 


Qiad.  and  tb*  ttooM  ere  veir  much  is  their 
oatnnl  Btala.  Theie  honiee  occur  ilnglt  or 
clnMerad.  Uw  lonoerottdu  bealde  ontortei. 

otprlMUitbe  latter  eomatlmee  encircled  Sj 
a  BtoDa  wiUl  lor  delenoe.  SomaUmn  Iher 
DOdtaln  more  than  one  apartment  HOOMB 
of  tU>  kind  occur  aUo  In  the  WeMem  lilee 
of  Scotland;  andUie'PlcU'bouMt' of  the 
net  ooaet,  uiongh  dlflsrlni  In  being  under- 
' '-latbamlnuelrniodgolr-- 


ttmotlon.    Therara 
bom  the  Hrenlli  to 


retsiTcd  to  the  partod 
""■ — ""-anlorj. 


tm  lor , ,._,. 

BaaUCMldXn.  A  place  al  refiuai  •! 
protection.  |01d  and  prorlnclal  I 
and  Scotch.)   Sm  Bhld. 


leal*  (bilXn. 
nuttooki  con 
A  kind  of  picj 


I  form  of  un,  a 
l>HC»  batchaL] 


ir  (bCoiae-Ur),  n.   Ono  who  kaepi 

Bewnol  >  (bt^ol).  o.  la  mutit,  a  eamitone 
or  hall-nnta.     Baeait. 

B*»-inoUl  (b4^oth),  n.  A  moth  from  whoee 
eege  are  produced  daterpillart  which  Infett 
bee-blTU  It  li  the  ffaUtnd  ctrram  (nttl- 
liDiMlla)  ol  aatunllita. 

Bean  (Md),  pp.  of  bt  (which  eec). 

BmolI  Ban  t  (Mn,  ben),  pL  ol  prei.  Ind.  of 
(«.  iContr  fnrfcf.rn.]  Are,  'AUe  ourlorde, 
which  tbit^Mfilawe.'  CAduor  'Ahcoi- 
bled  been  a  eanale  grave  and  etoaf    ^oir- 

Baan  (bin),  n.  A  rrettad  etrlnnid  Inftni- 
mcnt  ot  matlc  of  the  guitar  kind,  baring 
ninetaen  freta :  need  In  India 


«hl«  (bi'or-kii).  n.     A  Britlah  plant, 

Opkryi  luri/tra;  in  orchid  wllb  a  bee-Uke 

Bear  (Mr),  n.  (A  Sai.  btor,  ttar,  baer,  alki 
drink  In  ganonl;  O  rrii.  Mar,  bitr.  OH  O. 
pior.  biof,  loeL  o^drr  (borrowed  from  the 
Oannenlo,  ale  being  the  Scandlnarian  wonl\ 
D.  and  O.  bitr,  Ir.  and  Out.  frmir  (prabablj 
borrowedHtiear.  Grinmi  la  inclined  to  re- 
gard thia  word  H  a  noon  formed  In  tbe 


BeaiHIlllUar  (bii'chil-4r),  n. 
reval  let  near  or  onr  the  It 
lo  take  the  cbiU  off  baer.  Dieiai 

Baar-angliia  (bto'en-Jln),  «. 
t^drauUc   machine    for  raiih 


Baar-Iuniw  (b«riioui},  m.  a  home  wl 
malt  Uqnon  are  uld;  an  aifr-honaa, 

B Iliaainillilliliil.  II     Theilalaofb 

baacT  or  tntoilcated;  dmnkeoDSM.    |L 

Baar-maamra  (b^r'me-iha^.  n.    An 


Bau^moMT  (bdr'nnm-IX  n. 

at  Id.  per  da*  granted  to  the  BriOih  eoldier 
'  iianflnaddlfiMitohUr  


Baw^yrooaw  (bir'pre-tM),  n.  Inptobv  a 
coliodlon  ^wiaaB  wherein  tha  Plate,  after 
harlng  been  tentlUcad  and  vaibed  In  the 
anal  manner,  li  dipped  In  or  weehed  oTSr 
with  an  Intullon  ol  mall  or  beer:  the  pni- 
coaa  bat  little  to  racanunend  It  except  it> 
■fanplicity. 

Baar-poll  (Mi'pol),  •!  The  handle  of  a 
bear-pnmpi  alio  the  pnmp  ItaeU. 

Ban-pomp  (bfa-'pump),  n.  A  pnmp  for 
heat,  aapaclallT  tor  nJalng  baer  fioD  the 
cellar  to  the  bar  In  a  beer-uop 

(bA'Ibop),  n,  A  ibnp  when  malt 


pealing  of  the  ohalk  into  (he  t 
Beai-aWlUilig  (b«r'iwU-ing),  a.     uiuuting 

DARCMItu  UlAd.  num.  Umnit. 

BaaiT  (bir-i),  B.  1.  Pertalnbigtoorraeem. 
bllng  beer;  italned  or  Kjllad  with  beer. 
'The  itoppT,  btfrv  tablea  '  Ttiadrmu.— 
C  Addicted  Co  beer;  affected  br  bear;  In- 
loxlcaled;  pertaininstolatailcaUon;maud- 

Baeitl^ Bhaatta (bMtlj. n.  rnind  f^iiUi.i 
An  Indian  waler^carrier,  who  iuppUei  dn- 
meetlc  eMablleblDBnte  with  water  from  the 

ib—p  tkln  bucket  or  bag. 

Alio  writlan  BhrrMty. 
BaaatUics  (b«il'lngi),  n.  pJ.    [ASaLttntor 
buaUttg.  Sc    bttttintUc,  D,  biett.  bietttmeik, 


pliiit  of  the  genui  Beu,  nut  onlor  Cheno- 
podUceifc  The  common  or  red  beet  (BtU 
vtdoaru)  lia  nitivBUI  the  loatb  of  Euror~ 


LB  introduced  In 
ae  with  long  taper  lo 


Oatrooti  IIJ 
taredin  F 


Tbe  root  tnmlihai 

which  ii  maonfac- 

id.  io  ptiea  of  malt. 


„  .  other  Tariatlei  ot  beet,  on 

wbcwe  learei  it  depoille  iti  eggi,  the  larra 
attarwardi  deTanrmc  (ha  •onparta     It  li 
leu  than  the  bome-BT. 
BaoUa  (bftl),  n.    (A  Sai.  bytf,  b»1tl.  btoUi, 


2.  A  michlna  tor  prodnclng  flgurad  f  ibrlci  by 
pretaure  from  corrugited  or  Indented  rollera. 
BMtle  (ba'U),  e.I.  1.  Toum  ■  beetle  on:to 
belt  with  I  heiT7  wooden  mallet,  ai  linen 
or  cotton  cloth.  $»  a  lubatltntc  for  mang- 
ling—a  To  produce  Ogurei  on  cloth  hy 
pOHlng  It  through  a  beetle.     Bee  Butl^ 

Baatla  (b»tX  n.  [A.  Bu.  Mtal,  from  btbm, 
lo  bite.)  Anj  iuiecE  belonging  to  tlie  oidcf 
Coleoplera  (which  lee).  Hometlmei,  how- 
erar,  the  term  li  need  Id  a  more  raliictad 
■enee.  aa  aqulTalant  to  Bcarabieldia,  a  trfhe 
ol  tbl>  order  embracing  morn  than  90D0 
apaciee.  chiracteriied  b;  claTiled  anteiuua, 
flHlle  longitudinally,  len  tnqnentlj  den- 
tatad,  and  wingi  which  have  bard  caaea  or 
iheatfai  called  eljtra  Beetlei  rarr  In  ilie 
from  that  ol  e  pln'i  bead  to  the  bulk  ol  a 
min'i  flit,  the  firgen  being  (be  elepbint. 
beads  of  Sonth  America,  4  iochn  long.  The 

cockmubn,  and  belong  to  the  order  OT' 

BeaUa  (b«'tl),  K.I.  [rma  aul  in  O'X.  bilrl- 
broatd.  also  writlen  bitt&rbrotptd,  biltt,  bit- 

meaning  originally  ibarp, hence  prominent] 

To  be  prominent;  to  bang  or  eitend  out;  to 

ore^ang ;  to  Jut.     '  Tbe  cliff  that  batla 

o'er  hli  Eue.'    SM*. 
Beatla-brOV  (bt^-bmn),  n.    A  prominent 

brew.     '  Shaggy  terUa-tnw.'    Carfvli. 
BaeUa-trowad  (be'll-brond>,  a     [Bee 

BnT],I,e.t.l  HiTing prominent browa  'A 

beetU-brmiKd  OllleD  face. '     HavrrO. 
Baalla-baBd{be'tI.bed).n.  A  bcctle-headad 

or  itapld  fellow.     rEaie.  i 
BaaUa-haadad  (b«'U-hed4d).  a.     Biving  a 

head  like  a  beeUe  or  mallet;  dall;  itupld. 

•B—Ot-btaitd,  flap-eared  knare.'    Sluti. 
Beatla-atOOk  (bS'tlitok),  n.     The  handle  at 


•emblaac 
body  and 

Beatlinffi 

itandlug  Ou<. 
overhanging. 


(bC'tt-iUIn),  n.     A  nodnlatf 
utone.  10  named  from  the  re- 
need  ooproUW  to  tbe 

iaing  promin 
in  body;  ]utl 


Mt-ma«tar  (bit'mu-terX  n.    |u. 

«.  Ami,  lo  make  better,  lo  jnpply,  u 
tr,  a  want     See  Mimn,)    £,>!.  ion 


iiJvUed  to 


bc«(Be(OBi^(ffa 
ulad     See  UBI 


a (liefrav),  n.  .__ _    . 

Tuai.  irum  L  belli,  beet,  end  mpu.  a 
olpl    Same  aa  Eeet-ntdUK 


^atrool 


B«ai'-wax  (i>*i'ws 

b>  beea,  and  of  wnicn  uicir  ceui  are  i 
itractod.     See  Wxx. 
Baea-wlnc  (Iwi'wIngX  n.     A  giniy  Bin 
port  wlnet  indloallve  of  Ige,  much  eetaei 


The  wax  lecrated  .  Baara  (Mi 


it-annr  (betrdt-ibug^r), 

ee  at  beiKt  the  plural  ot  be^/.] 


tube,  tob.hvU;        oil.  p 


J.Stte«(. 


BJUBVUR 
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B6«yor»  n.    8«e  Bbavkb.  part  of  a  helmet. 
Bee-wonn  (bd'wdrm),  n.    An  old  name  for 

the  lanra  of  the  bee.    Hay. 
BefUl,  Befid  Ca^i^  at  prei  b^M:  pp. 

b^alum;  ppr.  bif ailing.  [A. Sax.  bi/seUian— 

prefix  hi,  and  /taUan,  to  faU.]    To  happen 

to;  to  occur  to. 

But  I  beseech  yoar  frace  that  I  may  know 
The  wont  that  may  Af^ii//  me.  ShaJk. 

BefkU,  Befkl  C^t^n  v^  To  happen;  to 
oome  topaai. 

I  hare  revoaTd  thb  dbcord  which  M^-    MOt^n, 
—To  h^aU  <iAt  to  be  the  fate  of;  to  become 
oL 

Do  me  the  fiivDur  to  dUate  at  foil 
What  hath  t^/kWrn  mf^thtm,  and  tfiee,  till  now. 

SMsM, 

Bafkna  (b&-fk'nA).  n.  [it,  from  b^ania, 
^piphtmif.  ]  1.  In  ItalT,  a  lort  of  witch  or 
fairj  who  la  pretended  to  bring  preaenta  to 
children  on  the  eve  of  epiphany.— t.  A  rag- 
doU  exhibited  bj  children  or  in  ahopa  where 
children'a  thinga  are  sold  in  Italj  on  Uie 
ere  and  dav  of  M»iphanjr,  and  lappoeed  to 
repreaent  the  beuna. 

BtmrlA  (be-f&'ri-aX  n.  A  genua  of  plaota, 
aame  aa  B^faHa,    8ee  Bbjaaia. 

BafUl  (b«^eKi  pret  of  b^aU. 

BelBrol  (bef 'nrol),  n.  An  ancient  military 
tower.    Called  also  Belfry  (which  aeeX 

BttOli,  V.  t    Same  as  BefuU. 

Bent  (M-flt^  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  befitted;  ppr. 
b4jUtino.  tPi«flxft0.and>lt]  L  To  suit;  to 
be  suitable  to;  to  become. 

t.  To  fit;  to  fnmiah  with  something  fit 
[Bare.] 

(He)  had  aerlouly  t^/Uttd  Mm  with  Just  such  a 
brhUe  and  such  a  nddle.  SItme. 

BellUlllC  (M-flf  ingX  p.  and  a.  Suiting:  be- 
coming. 'IU>bea^/imfy  his  degree. 'imiy* 
fon.  —  Sm.  Fit,  becommg,  suitable,  meet, 
proper,  decent.  approprlMe. 

WKSattcr  a)«-flartSr).  v.t  fPrelU  U,  and 
fiatUr.}   To  flatter;  to  cajole. 

MlUnrer  (bd-flou'tol  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
fiower.  ]  To  bequrinkle  or  scatter  orer  with 
eruptions  or  pu^ulea.    Hobbei. 

Beftuin  (b«-flunO.  v.t.  [Perh^M  for  bejtam 
—prefix  60,  and  jiam;  or  prefix  be,  andTfum 
as  in  /htmmerjf, or  iceL/Mi,  a  scoff.j  To 
befool  by  cajoling  language;  to  flatter. 
[Scotch.]    aitW.SeQtt 

Bafioaili(bd-f&m0.v.t  rprefixfte,  and /oam.] 
To  corer  with  foam.    DiytUri. 

Befog  (b6-fogOk  v.t  pret  A  pp.  befogged; 
WT.  befogging.  [Prefix  be,  uia  fog.]  To  in- 
Tolve  in  fog;  nence»  4a.  to  confuse. 

Befool  (b6-f010,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  fool.] 
To  fool;  to  infatuate;  to  delude  or  lead  into 


The  story  of  Ursula  was  conttived  to  Ac/1m^  ctedo- 
lontoMm.  FuOer. 

BefDTi  Cb^tW),  prep.  [A  Sax.  b^ore,  be- 
Amm  — prefix  be,  and  foran,  fore.]  1.  In 
front  of;  at  the  fore  part  of;  precedin«r  in 
space;  as,  b^ore  the  house;  before  the 
'WhoshaUgoft^/'orvthemr'  IrOton.— 2.  In 
presence  of;  in  sight  <^ 

Abraham  bowed  down  himaelf  Jf/>rv  the  people 
oftheland.  Gen.  zziiL  t*. 

S.  Under  the  cognixance.  Jurisdiction,  or 
consideration  of. 

The  cause  ot  both  patties  shall  come  Ac^lirr  the 
judges.  Ex.  sxiL9. 

4.  Preceding  in  time;  as^  I  win  return  before 
six  o'clock.  [Like  ^fler,  thia  word  often 
precedes  a  elanae,  as  a  goTcming  preposi- 
BOO,  and  thus  haa  the  function  of  a  con- 
junction. 


vmi 


I  was  aflktod,  I  went  aMray.    Ps.  csis.  67. 

B^0r*  this  treatise  can  become  of  use  two  points 
arc  necessary.  Swi/t. 

Fonnerly  the  clause  thus  goremed  by  bifore 
was  often  introdoeed  by  the  conjunraoo 
thoL 

lestts  answered  and  said  mito  hfan.  B^^rt  tkmi 
"ip  called  thee,   ...  I  saw  thee.       jn.  L  48.] 

6.  In  preference  to ;  prior  to ;  having  pre- 
cedence of  in  rank,  dignity,  or  the  like. 

He  that  comelli  after  me  is  ptefened  Af^Vrv  me: 
far  he  was  ^0ft  me.  jn.  L  15. 

We  tUak  poverty  to  be  inlfaiitely  desiraMe  ^*Ar9 
the  torments  of  coretoosoess.  y*r.  Tmyi«r. 

The  eldest  son  Is  Jv/Sirr  the  younger  In  succession. 

yehMMH. 
~  Before  the  matt,  in  or  into  the  condition 
of  a  common  sailor;  as,  to  be  or  to  so  before 
ike  nuut;  the  portion  of  a  ship  behind  the 
main-mast  being  reserred  for  the  officers, 
and  nerer  trodden  by  the  common  saOors 
except  on  duty.  —Befvre  the  wind,  (a)(nauL) 
in  the  directton  of  the  wind  by  its  tnqmlse. 


(P)  Fig.  and  eolloa.  in  prosperous  drcum- 
stanoes;  out  of  deot  or  difficulty. 
Before  (b^forO.  adv.    1.  Further  onward  in 
place;  in  front;  in  the  fore  part 

Reaching  forth  onto  those  things  which  are  before. 

PhU.iiL  13. 
The  battle  wns  btftrt  and  behind,    a  Chr.  siiL  14. 

S.  In  time  preceding;  prerioosly;  formeriy; 
already. 

You  ten  me  what  I  knew  bifbrt.  DrytUn. 

[This  word  is  freouently  used  in  self-ex- 
plaining oompounda,  audi  as  b^ore^iied, 
oefore-goutg,  before-mentioned] 
Bobrenaad  (M-fdr'handX  a.  In  good 
pecuniary  circumstances;  baring  enough  to 
meet  one  s  obligations  and  something  over. 
*  Rich  and  mucn  b^orehand.'    Bacon.    See 

FORXHAMDBD,  8. 

Befbfehand  (b6-far1iand),  adv.  l.  In  anti- 
cipation ;  in  advance :  (a)  followed  by  with^ 
and  forming  or  compleiing  the  predicate  of 
a  sentence. 

Agrkola  .  .  .  resohras  to  be  bt{forrk»mt  with 
thedai^cr.  MMtu. 

The  latt>cited  author  has  been  bifmr$kmMd  vHtk  me. 

Qi)  Not  followed  by  wiik. 

So  that  they  .  .  .  may  be  taught  b^fbrOuutd  the 
skiU  of  spMkhg.  H»oktr. 

2.  t  Before  there  is  time  for  anything  to  be 
done;  before  anything  is  done. 

What  b  a  man's  contending  with  fauaperable  difB- 
cuhies  but  the  rolling  of  Sisyphus's  stone  op  the  bill, 
which  is  soon  biftr^mnd  to  return  upon  him  again. 

^ Sir  R  L'Bstntnge. 

Befbreii«t  Befiime^t  adv.  at  prep.    Befors. 

Chaucer. 
Befbretiiiie  OM-fOr'tfmX  adv.   F6nner]y;  of 

old  time.    [Obsolescent] 

BtftrtHmu  in  Israel,  when  a  man*went  to  Inquire 
of  God.  thus  he  spake.  s  Sam.  ix.  9. 

BefbrtnnetCbi-for'tfinXv.t  [Prefix  6«,  and 
fortune.]  To  happen;  to  betide.  'I  wish 
an  good  befortune  you.'    Shak. 

Befoul  (b6-foul7,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  foul 
Comp.  b^le.]   To  make  foul ;  to  solL 

Befirebkle  (befrekX^  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
freeHde.]  To  freck;  u>  q>ot:  to  colour  with 
various  spots;  to  variegate.  *Her  star- 
befrecUedtea^*   Draybm. 

BefHend  CM-flrendO.  v.t    [Prefix  be,  and 
friend,]   To  act  as  a  friend  to ;  to  counten- 
ance^ aid,  or  benefit;  to  assist;  as,  fortune 
6^/WetKfsd  me. 
That  you  were  once  unkind,  tefHtnds  me  now.  Shsk, 

Befirlendment  (b6-frend'mentX  n.    Act  of 
befriending.    Foeier.    [Bare.] 
BefHngeTM-frinJ'X  v.t    [Prefix  be,  and 
fringe^   To  fnmiah  with  a  mnge;  to  adorn 
aa  with  fringe. 

Let  mv  dirty  leaves    . 
Bifringt  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soha      Pt^t. 

BttOT  (b§-f«r'X  9.t  pret  A  pp.  befmrred; 
ppr.  bcfurri$ig.  [Preflx  be,  and  fitr.]  To 
cover  or  supply  with  fur. 

BeiMe,Befllle(b«-fyi7,v.t  [A  Sax.  b^yton 
—Se,  and  fylan,  to  make  fUthy,  from  ftU, 
fouL]  To  make  filthy;  to  befoul;  to  aoiL 
[Scotch.] 

Beg»  Bey  (beg,  b&),  n.  [Turk,  bcf^  pnm. 
b£]  In  Turiiey,  a  governor;  more  par- 
tieularlv,  the  lord  of  a  aanjak  or  banner. 
The  titw,  however,  is  used  with  no  great 
regard  to  accuracy,  and  is  frequently  given 
to  supwior  officers  and  persons  of  rank.  In 
Tunis  the  beg  or  bey  is  the  prince  or  king. 

^  i^^^J'L  P"^*  PP-  **W««;  PP' 
beogmg.    (Pertiapa  from  the  noun  beggar 

(which  seeX    More  probably,  however,  a 

shortened  form  of  an  old  ftedmon,  dedscian, 

to  beg  (the  latter  found  in  King  Alfked's 

translation  of  Pope  OregoiVsPottoraf  Care), 

from  root  Md  in  A  Sax.  biddan,  to  bee,  to 

ask ;  comp.  Ooth.  bidofm,  a  beggar,  mm 

aame  root]    1.  To  auc  or  sui^cate  in 

charity.    'Nor  his  seed  ^syyiiy  bread.'  Pi. 

xxxvii.  t6L— 8.  To  aak  for  eamastly. 


Joeeph  ««zW  the  body  of  J 


Mat.  xzviL  58. 


8.  To  ask  eamestlv;  to  beseech;  to  entreat 
or  supplicate  with  humility;  as,  I  bwged 
him  to  use  his  Infiuence  in  favour  of  my 
friend.— 4.  To  take  for  granted;  to  assume 
without  proof;  as^  to  0^  the  queation  in 
debate. 

We  have  not  berttd  any  principles  or  suppositions 
for  the  proof  of  thia.  T.  Bunut. 

[The  phrase  /  b«!^  (0  is  of  ten  used  as  a  polite 
formula  for  introducing  a  question  or  com- 
munication ;  M,  I  beg  to  inquire,  I  beg  to 
state.  It  may  be  regarded  as  dUptical  for 
/  beg  leave  to.]— To  beg  a  pereonfor  afool,\ 
to  be  appointed  his  guardian. 


T, 


In  the  old  common  law  was  a  writ  .  .  .  under 
which  if  a  man  was  legally  proved  an  idiot,  the  profit 
of  his  lands  .  .  .  might  be  granted  by  the  king  to  any 
subject.  Such  a  person,  wnen  thb  grant  was  asked, 
was  said  t»  bt  bt^gtd/t  a/««L  Nart. 

-Atk,  Dentand,  CXaim,  Require,  Beg,  Be- 
eeeeK  See  under  ABK.— Str.  To  entreat, 
solicit,  implore,  supplicate,  beseech,  peti- 
tion, crave,  request,  ask. 
Beg  (begX  v.t  To  ask  alms  or  charity;  to 
practise  begging;  to  live  by  asking  alma 

And  thus  gate  I  btgfr 

Without  bagge  other  bote! 

But  my  wombe  one.      Pitrs  Ploomtmn. 

I  cannot  dig;  to /^f  I  am  ashamed.    LakexvL3. 

Bega,  BUmh  (b«'ga,  Ug'gaX  n.    [Hind. 

bighA.]  A  Bengal  land-measure,  about  one- 

third  of  an  English  acre. 
Begad  (bd-gad'X  vnJUr^.    (A  corruption  of  bu 

Qod.]  A  sort  of  exclamatory  oath,  Mnployed 

to  give  weight  to  a  statement 

Bermd,  madam.    .    .    .    *ils  the  very  sane  f  met. 

FUlding. 
Begall  (b^cmlO^  v.e.    [Prefix  be,  and  gafX.] 
To  gall;  to  fret;  to  chafe;  to  rub  sore.    Bp, 

Began  <M-ganO^  pret  of  begin. 
Begawdtjbfi-gad').  v.t    [Prefix  be.  and 

(tMl]     To  bedeck   with  gaudy  things. 

'ortK 
Begem  (bfi-Jem'X  v.t  jtret  A  pp.  begeimmed; 

ar.  begemming.    [Prefix  be,  and  gem.]    To 
om  with  gems,  or  as  with  gems. 

The  lawn  kf^rmmtd  with  dew>drops.        Scttt. 

Beget  (b6-get^,  V.  t  pret  begoL  begat;  pp.  be- 
gU,  begotten;  ppr.  begettina.  [A.BeLL.begitan, 
oigitan  —  preflx   be,  and  pitan,   to   get  ] 

1.  To  procreate,  as  a  father  or  sire;  to 
generate;  aa,  to  beget  a  son.  'Yet  they 
a  beauteous  offspring  shall  6e^t'    Mlilton. 

2.  To  produce,  as  an  effect;  to  cause  to 
exist;  to  generate;  as,  luxury  begete  vice. 
'  Love  is  b^ot  by  fancy. '    QranviUe. 

Begetter  (bd-gemX  n.  One  who  begeta  or 
procreates;  a  father. 

Beggable  (beg'a-blX  a-    Capable  of  being 
beared.  "Iliings  disposed  of  or  not  6^yoM«. 
BuOer. 

Bgrfir  (beg'gArX  n.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Tneold  derivatton  was  m>m  bag,  in  which 
case  a  beggar  meant  originally  one  who  car- 
ried a  bag  or  wallet  iM^!^9«r  would  be  con- 
verted into  beggar  by  a  slight  change  of 
vowel  sounds,  out  the  nulling  bagaer  does 
not  seem  to  occur  any  whera  The  bag  was 
certainly  in  former  times  regarded  as  the 
dlstlngiiishlng  badge  of  the  beggar.  *It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bag  was  a 
unive«iHd  characteristic  of  the  beggar  at  a 
time  when  all  his  alms  were  given  in  kind, 
and  a  besn^ar  is  hardlv  ever  introduced  in 
our  older  writers  without  mention  being 
made  of  his  bag.*  Wedgwood.  See  the  quo- 
tation below,  and  one  under  Bsa,  v.  i.  Pro- 
bably the  name  is  from  the  verb,  a  recently 
proposed  etvmology  of  which  is  given  above. ) 
1.  (me  that  lives  by  asking  alms  or  makes  it 
his  business  to  beg  for  charity. 

Bidderes  and  beggtrts 

Fast  about  yede, 

With  hire  belies  and  here  bMges 


Of  brede  full  ycrammed, 


Ptammmn. 


2.  One  who  snppUcates  with  humility;  a 
petitioner :  in  this  sense  rarely  used,  aa  the 
word  has  become  a  term  of  contempi. 

What  subjects  win  precarious  kings  r^ardt 

A  btggmr  tpeaks  too  softly  to  be  benra.    Drydtn. 

8.  One  who  asaumea  in  argument  what  he 
does  not  prove.  '  These  shameful  beggare 
of  principles. '  TiUof son. —To  go  ox  go  AonM 
hgbegga^e  frtisA,  to  go  to  ruin.  Brttoer. 
Begxar(beg'B«r).v.e.  To  reduce  to  beggary; 
to  Impovensn;  Jig.  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of:  to  exhaust  'ft  b^^j^ored  all  description.' 
Shak.  With  qf.  '  Beggared  qf  blood.'  Shak. 

Whose  heavY  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  btgfrd  yours  for  ever.  Skai. 

BeggaTll]ieee(beg'g6r-li-nes),n.  The  state  of 
b«^  beggarly;  meanness;  extreme  poverty. 

Beggarly  (beg'gdr-llX  a.  In  the  condition  of 
orbecoming  a  beggar;  extremely  indigent; 
poor;  mean;  contemptible:  used  of  jpersons 
and  thinn.    '  A  beggatlg  account  of  empty 

Beggttrly  sins,  that  Is.  those  sins  which  Idleness  and 
beggary  usually  betray  men  to,  such  as  lying,  fiattery. 
stea&ng,  and  msiimwlation.  Jtr.  TmyUr. 

Beggarly  t  (beg'gftr-li),  adv.  Meanly ;  indi- 
gently; despicably. 

It  is  his  delight  to  dwell  btrt«rly.         Hotktr. 

Beggar-in7-nelglibour(beg'g6r-min&n)«r), 
n.  A  child's  game  at  cards.  In  one  variety 
of  it  the  pilfers  hold  the  cards  with  the 
backs  upwards,  and  lay  down  one  alternately 


ch.  dkain;     «h.  So.  loe*;     g.  go\     J^job;     fi,  Fr.  Urn;     ng,  siiv;     th,  Uen;  th,  CiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  toAlg;   sh,  asuze.— See  Kar. 


BBOOAB-S-UCX 


ace.  three  for  H  king,  Ac,  ud  the  gune 
goei  on  tbiu  LUE  oda  tui  ^Ainfld  aIT  tha 

Besgar't-llM  (berg*"-!!!),  n.  The  Tulgir 
uune  ot  Oalium  Apariru  or  Eooee-grju*, 
beuiuH  lU  bun  itlck  ta  lbs  i^Dtbai.  uiJ 

oune  !•  alio  lometliuee  Biron  W  oettiin 
ottier  pluiU  of  the  ume  chuutar  Id  thli 

EchbioepennQiD. 
Benuy  (ber««r.i),  n.     L  The  >!>(«  of  * 
beggEr:  mitale  of  eitnmeljKUgence.— !■  A 

ilom  and  tha  ^eg^iv  ol  Uie  old  aluillo.' 
Thacktray. 
Him  f  f  (b^l),  n.    Seme  u  Btg.  Bty. 

Bttfuffd, 


fe-. 


htfuffd,  Benard  (bagtrd'),  n.    [L.l 

heahanhtM,  G.  HjrAarf.  Fr.  6^rd»  bigvard; 
onslu  donbtfol,  porfaapt  from  I.  L.  and  Su- 
DUDDe  haoa^  K,  dai,  end  term,  -ard,  -harL'] 
Oi»  of  a  bod^Dl  nUglou  enthiuluU  which 


Glonaliy  to  thenilee  of  enT order, but  bound 
thaiDHlvos  to  ■  lire  of  extivme  uncCltj 
wlthoat  neceueiily  qnlttlog  thatr  Hecalar 
Tocatloa>.  Od  account  of  beretlo  of  all 
Borti  ntraeElnff  Into  theee  half-ipLrltual 
commoaJliei  thcT  "ere.  In  the  latter  luU  ot 
tha  fourteenth  century,  eubjacted  to  levera 
panecutlon,  and  were  giaduallT  dlepenad. 
or  Joinad  Uie  orden  of  Dominicene  and 
ITranollcana  Their  hietorj  durina  tha 
middle  ag«  1>  much  mlxad  up  with  thai  of 
thaBacnJneB. 

BtffUd  (bi-glld-).  rl.  rPrefli  k.  and  ?>M.  1 
Toflld.     'Bride-laceeieiritt.'    B.  Jonan. 

Baijn  (bi-gin'),  i.i  preL  htfin:  pp.  ^ci^un; 

atonaUy  me"*  with  in  poetry,  bufnrel;  else- 
where. (A.  Sax.  btginnan,  ta  begin— prefli 
b4,  and  (rtonan.  to  begin,  pret.  gann,  thu 
aan  m  rnuiiinnlW  rued  iD  O.K.  w  aji  aniiU- 
le  tyDe(loee).' 
-T  original  or 


Pttrt  Flovmavv.'y 


.  T^  il^Te  u 


3.  To  do  the  Rnt  ai 


La  tha  Bnt  itep ;  aa,  btgin, 
Bfgii  tttry  day  la  n^^iu.  yrr.  Tayltr, 
—  To  teyVnmUi.  (a)  to  enter  upon  Brat;  to 
vw  or  employ  lint;  aa,  to  htgin  uilA  the 
Latin  grammai;  la  <itai\i  wirii  pny«r.  <ft)  To 
make  the  flrtt  ot  a  HTiee  of  lUtementa ;  aa, 
ro  begin  aiUi.  I  do  not  like  Ite  colour,  then 
I  object  to  ita  ptnpeetlTe,  Ac 
ln{bfr«lnl,     -    ■--■---  — 


iMginntr.-    Su^t. 
B«flnillllf  (M-glulngX  n.  1-  The  Ont  ci 


S.Tha  rndlnienta.Ilntgionnd, 
BaCllU>iIlfl*U  (bt-gin'lng-l»; 

B«CM  {b6-gitd1.  el.  pret  A  pp.  itgirt.  bt- 
fftrdeii;  PPT.  brtifdingr  [Prelli  w,  aod^'rd; 


ir  girdle. -1  To  im 


beglnl ;  to  eu- 
tm^hty  throne 


BsBlItt  (M4trf),  T.t.  ■ 
csmpaai.  'To  twirl  thi 
beaeechlng  or  bBalBcina.' 

BflslorbH  {beg'ler-beg),  n.  [Turk,  iiglar- 
btgi.  lonTof  lord),  one  who  hai  anthorlly 
OTei  teieral  bega.  See  Beq]  The  ooremor 
of  a  proTlnce  Id  the  Turklth  £n 
~    dignity  to  the  grand 


lerb^  hi 


fimrtre,  neit 

sfle,  trimmed 
odJaUuguiibhimlronia 
:  and  ting  who  haa  but 

BHdgrbMUo,  B«lerb*Kllk  <bag1ftr-beE- 
]lS).H.  A  TorklaEpcoiiiica  under  the  rule 
of  a  beglarbeg. 
BMlOOm  (W-giam').  B.I.  fPreflj  bt.  and 
^mn.]  Tomakegloomychidarkan.  (Rarel 
Mgnaw  <b4-na').  r.i.  (lieBi  4*.  and  gnaa; 
A.  Sar.  bcgaagaa.]  To  bite  or  gnaw;  to  eat 
away:  to  corrode,  to  nibble  at  'The  worm 
afconKlenceitUia<viui>Uiyionl|-  SJnt. 

Bsgod't  (M-god'),  t.i    (Pnra  be.  and  god.] 
To  deify.     -BegodiUd  uioU.'    s™«. 
BsEone  (bi-gon").     Go  away;  depart     [Pro- 

Erly  two  wordt  which  ba>e  been  onitad. 
la  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  lo  be.  and 
gone  tha  paat  participle  of  oo.] 
Segoaia.  (M-gO'ni-a).  n.     (After  Michel  Be- 


BW)ni>ie»mCbt-g6'Bi-k'iH\n.jil  A  natu- 
ral order  of  eiogena,  the  memben  of  which 
occur  moiUy  hi  the  tropical  parta  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  World,  particularly  in 
Aala  and  America.  A  imair  apeciei  ot  Be- 
goolH  atcenda  the  Hlmalitia  to  at  least 
tl.500  feet,  often  growing  in  the  tmnka  of 
treea.  The  plant*  have  Oeshy  obliqoe  learea. 
■iiccnleot  atema.  and  a  aingle  perianth,  uan- 
ally  pink,  the  itamena  being  In  one  flower 
and  tha  plitlla  in  another.  They  are  deeerr- 
edly  faTonrlla*  with  the  collecton  of  tropi- 
cal planta.  lo  contequeDce  of  the  beauty  of 
tha  leaTea  ol  wma  Tailatiaa,  and  tha  facRlty 
Kith  which  they  may  be  kept  In  a  aUte  of 

niata  all  tha  niemben  ol  thta  order  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ana  genua  Begonia;  Da  Can- 
dolla  divide*  them  among  three  genera,  and 
other  botaniaU  make  many  genera, 

Becora  (bt-gOr'),  e.t.  (Prafli  be,  and  gan.] 
To  betmear  with  gorcL    Spmer, 

B«(OV  BwOttaB  (bi-goir.  bi^Vo).  pp  of 
beget.     '  Sua  (fpotten  on  a  Thabao  alare.' 

BogiaM  Oii-grU),  v.  t  [Prefli  be,  and  onue.  ] 
To  eay  '  your  gnce '  to ;  to  addreea  by  the 
title  of,  or  treat  aa  a  lord.     Halintlitd. 

" — iKM-gr*y).  B.(.     [Prefli  be,  and 

1  To  iTepoalt  In  the  graTa;  to  bury. 
-I  To  engrave. 

((M-griAo.f.prBl 
-  '  -      —reBi 


oily 


ppr.  begriaritig.  [PreBi 
To  aoU  or  dauli  with  gr 
matter. 

BegTlniltba-grtoi'y  c  t.  prat.  A  pp  btgHmtd; 
pp.  Imrimiag.  [PreHi  l»,  and  priiiu]  To 
aoll  with  dirt  deep  Impraaaed.  ao  that  the 
natural  hue  cannot  eaally  be  recovered 
■Tha  juitice-room  btgrimti  with  aahei.' 
Jfaaaufay. 

BegTDiIn  (bc-gmn.  a.t.  pret  A  pp  fte- 
gntdged;  ppr.  iegrvdging.  [Fnfli  be,  and 
grudge]    To  gnidga ;  to  envy  the  poaaea- 


Bccnttten  (b«-gniirDX  pf  or  a  (Pnili  be. 
and  gnttltn,  pp.  of  ^rvf  I.  to  weep.  1  Hating 
the  face  beameared  and  befooled  with  weep- 
ing; eibauated  with  weeping     [Scolrh-1 


laona.employing  paaaworda  and  ilgna 
if  recovnitlon  very  ahnuar  to.  and  In  tome 
:aaea  Identical  with.  Ihoae  ol  thia  order 


Buguan  {beK-wkn), 
tlooloandinlheii 
BsBnlle  H'^-kQ')-  ' 


S.  To  evade ;  (o  Iraitrale. 


leronlelt  by  divert- 
to  lorget  by  keeping 


Stn.  To  delude,  deceive,  cheat,  dupe,  trick. 

BcnilenMnt  (bfr-gH'ment),  n.  Act  ol  be- 
guiling or  deceiving;  atate  of  being  beguileil 

BoKnller  (bC-gir«r).  n.  One  who  or  that 
wElch  beguilea  or  deceivea 

BottiillliiK  (b«.gil1ng),  p.  and  a.  Deceiving; 
delndlrg;  guileful;  aa,  '- — '- '- 

BwilUlllKl7  <b«-g<l'lni 


J',  guileful;  aa.  hegwiUi 
igU  {b«-gll'lii-ll),  oA 


kW  pKUDury  nniki  libout  Oavi  ti  vn  trfMiOj' 


and  B^im.^    World  a}  Wmdttt,  160S. 
BasnlnasB  ( ba-gia-aih ),  n.    [Fr.  ]    A  coi 

vent  ol  Eegnlnea. 
Bagnliu  (ba-g«n'],  n.    rFr.  U^i'ne.  D.  b 

gyfn,  O.  hegiste,  L.L  beqbviia.  of  aame  orlgl 

aa  btgiMTd.     See  BaomnB.]     One  ot  e 


out  takliK  the  mnnaitlc  vowi,  they  lonn 
aocletJei  for  the  purpoaea  of  devotion  anil 
chaiity,  and  live  lo  ho ueee  called  fr€jruina0«J 
Comniunltlei  of  Begulnea  are  found  In  Hoi. 
land,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
BeKOin  (b^-gura'),  r  I.     [PreBi  be,  and  pum  J 

B«rniD,B«niam(M'gum.b«'g|uD).n.  \Yem. 
correipouJlnB  toiej,  abeyorprincel  In 
the  Salt  Indiea,  a  princeat  or  lady  of  high 

B«KIU1  (bS-gonO,  pp.  of  b4gia. 

Beronk  (be  gungk^  e.  t  [Probably  a  naaal- 
lied  form  or  btntek,  D.  begetktn  -  preHi  lie. 
aodyect.D.  ^U(>i.toacon,lodeT4dB.|  To 
cheat;  to  deceive;  to  baulk;  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of.  '  Whose  iweetheart  haa  beaimked 
him.-    Bbuhmnf I  Ifn^.     [Scotch  ) 

BaEnnk  <be-gungk'),  iL  An  illaalan;atrlcki 
a  cheat.     [Scd(c1l| 

Belimlf  (bt-blf),  n  [OB.  bfkalei,  bikelte, 
tnim  prefli  be,  and  A.  Sai  htalf.  E  hiOf. 
VA.  b>  or  on  the  half  or  tide  of.  tide  belnx 
lormerlya  very  eonunon  meaning  of  ba.l}.\ 
1.  Advantage:  convenience;  benefll;  inter- 
est; iwofll;  nupport;  defence.  'Ini^AaVol 
hia  niatreai't  beauty.'  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 
£1  Affair;  cauae;  matter.  'In  an  nnjuit 
bftial//    Shot.    [Alwaya  governed  by  tha 


aa  ot  the  Iguana. 
.  A   pp.  beguiled: 
and  guUe  |    I.  To  i 
poae  OD  by  artifice 


BalWT*  (b«-h*»T.  V  t.  prat  A  pp.  btlumd: 
wa.  beSaring.  (rnfli  bt.  and  AaM;  A.  Sat. 
eeAoMan,  to  leatrain  — te,  and  Aalibaii,  In 
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BEHOVABLB 


hftTe  or  hol<L]    Lt  To  reitnin;  to  goreni; 

totubdue. 

He  did  Munt  hb  anfcr  ere  twas  spent 

SMal.  Tim.  0/ Atk.  ttL  <.  92. 

8*erhapt  a  Bolitaiy  exampla  The  old  edl- 
om  read  behoove  In  thU  paauge.]— 2.  With 
the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  conduct  one's  teU; 
to  demean  one's  self.  'Those  that  beAatwd 
themeelveM  manfully.'    2  Maccab.  iL  21. 

We  bthmvtd  not  0urstivu  disorderly  among  you. 

»  Thes.  iu.  7. 

&t  To  employ  or  occupy. 

Where  ease  abounds  yt's  eath  to  doe  amiss : 
But  who  his  limbs  with  Ubours,  and  his  mynd 
Btktivtt  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  mis.      Sptnstr. 

—To  be  behaved,  to  conduct  or  behave  one's 
self:  to  be  of  a  certain  behaviour,  generally 
in  the  compound  adjectives  iU-behaved  and 
well-behaved. 

Gather  by  him.  as  he  is  6eMavtd, 
Ift  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  suffers  for.  SMaJk. 

JUbM,Y9  (bd-h&vO^  v.i.  To  act;  to  conduct 
one's  self:  generallv  used  with  regard  to 
manners  or  to  conduct  in  any  particular 
business,  and  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  as,  he 
behavee  well  or  ill:  sometimes  applied  to 
inanimate  objects;  as,  the  ship  behaved  well 
in  the  gale. 

BtflATi<rar  (bd-h&v'yAr),  n.  [From  behave, 
with  a  rather  peculiar  termination.  ]  1 .  Man- 
ner of  behaving,  whether  good  or  bad;  con- 
duct; mode  or  acting;  manners;  deport- 
ment: sometimes  equivalent  to  good  breed- 
ing or  proper  deportment  *  A  gentleman 
that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviotw. '  Steele. 

He  who  adiriseth  the  philosopher,  ahogether  de- 
voted to  the  Muses,  sometimes  le  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  altars  of  the  Graces,  thought  knowledge  imper 
fSect  without  Mkatno*$r.  ^«M»m. 

S.  The  manner  in  which  anything  acts,  espe- 
eiaUy  under  extraordinary  conditions  or  in 
oiltical  circumstances,  as  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

The  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  were 
reduced  to  the  same  category;  and  the  ArAovtMur  of 
the  magnetic  needle  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
needle  subjected  to  the  influence  of  artificial  electric 
carrents.  N.  Spenctr. 

8.t  The  act  of  representing  another  person; 
the  manner  in  which  one  personates  the 
character  of  another ;  representative  char- 
acter. [Very  rare,  possibly  unioua  Knight, 
however,  believes  that  the  wora  is  used  here 
in  its  natural  sense,  that  is,  the  manner  of 
hating  or  conducting  himsell] 

KiniJohn.  Now.  say.  ChatUlon.  what  would  France 

with  ust 
ChM.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France. 
In  mjr  bthax'iettr,  to  the  majefty. 
The  borrow'd  majesty  of  England  here.        Shak. 

—Behaviour  a$  heir,  or  (^io  pro  hanrede, 
in  Seoti  law,  a  passive  title,  by  ^ihich  an 
heir,  by  intromission  with  his  ancestor's 
heritage,  incurs  a  universal  liability  for  his 
debts  and  obligations.  —  Dttn'n^  qood  be- 
haviour, as  long  as  one  remains  blameless 
in  the  discharge  of  one's  duties;  as,  an  ofllce 
held  during  good  behaviour.— On  one'taood 
behaviour,  behaving  or  bound  to  benave 
with  a  regard  to  conventional  decorum  and 
nropriety.  fCoUoq.  ]—  (Tpon  one't  behaviour. 
in  a  state  of  probation;  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  in  case  of  misconduct 

Tyrants  themselves  are  u/gm  their  bthavi»Mr  to  a 
superior  power.  Sir  R.  L'Estraug*. 

Sth.  Deportment,  conduct,  demeanour,  car- 
riage, bearing,  manner,  address,  breeding. 
Behead  (bd-hedO^  v.t.  (Prefix  be,  and  hiead.\ 
To  cut  off  the  nead  of;  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  body  of,  with  a  cutting  instrument 

RuMeQ  and  Sidney  were  bth*ad»d  in  defiance  of 
law  and  justice.  Mmcauiay. 

Beheld  (b€-heldOi  pret  &  pp.  otbekoUL 
Behemoth  (bilii-mothX  n.  [Heb.  b*hemoth, 
plural  of  excellence  of  beKemah,  a  beast— 
hence,  signifying  a  beast  of  the  larger  kind.] 
An  animal  described  in  Job  xL  15-24.  Autho- 
rities are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  animal 
intended,  some  supposing  it  to  be  an  ox, 
others  an  elephant,  hippopotamus,  croco- 
dile, mastodon,  tftc.,  whUe  many  regard  it 
simply  as  a  type  or  representation  of  the 
largest  land  animals  generally. 

Behold  In  plaited  maH 
BeiutmetM  rears  his  nead.  Tktmson. 

B^hen,  Ben  (bdlien,  benX  n.  [Per.  and  Ar. 
baikan,  the  name  of  a  flower.]  A  plant,  the 

bladder<<:ampIon(5t2«n«%n;CataX  The  white 
beben  of  the  diops  is  the  root  of  Serratula 
Behon,  a  native  of  the  Levant;  red  behen  is 
the  root  of  Statioe  Limonium  or  sea-laven- 
der. Called  also  Beken. 
Beheit  {b6-hestO^  n.  [Prefix  be,  and  hest, 
A.  8ax.  behme,  a  promise,  ha$,  a  command; 
comp.  O.  geheite,  command,  from  heieeen, 


to  call,  tell,  or  command.]  1.  Ck>mmand: 
precept:  mandate.  'Opposition  to  you  and 
your  behesU.'    Shak.    [Poetical] 

He  did  not  pause  to  pariev  or  protest. 

But  hastened  to  obey  his  ford's  Mutt.  L^ngftUtiw, 

2.t  A  vow;  a  promise.  Chaucer;  Qoioer; 
Holland. 

Beheit  t  (b6-hestO>  v.i.    To  promise. 

Behete,tvt  [A.Sax. deAortan.  SeeBsHiaHT. 
As  a  present  or  infinitive  this  is  the  proper 
form.]    To  promise.    Chaueer. 

Behewe,t  PP-    Coloured.    Chaueer. 

Behlkh^t  Mlltet  (bd-hltO. «. t  nret  behot; 
pp.  behight;  ppr.  behighting.  [O.K.  behete. 
A.  Sax.  behoetan,  to  promise— prefix  be,  and 
hdtan,  to  call,  to  command.  In  form  this 
word  is  properly  a  preterite.  See  HlOHT. 
'80  little  was  this  form  understood  in  the 
sixteentii  century  that  we  actually  find  be- 
highteth=promieeth,  used  by  Sackville  as  if 
from  a  present  bekight'  x>r.  it  Jforris.] 
L  To  call ;  to  name. 

That  Geauntesse  Argant^  is  behight.       Sfenaer. 

2.  To  address.  '  Whom  soon  as  he  beheld 
he  knew,  and  thus  behighX.*  Spenur.—S.  To 
pronounce;  to  declare  to  be. 

Why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  bom  of  English  blood? 

S/enstr, 

4.  To  mean;  to  intend. 

Words  sometimes  mean  more  than  the  heart  #«• 
hiteth.  Mir. /or  Mags. 

6.  To  promise. 
Behight  by  vow  tmto  the  chaMe  Minerva.     Sumy. 

fi.  To  commit ;  to  intrust  '  The  keys  are 
to  thy  hand  behight'   8penMer.—7.  To  ad- 


'"te 


ere  it  was  Judged  by  those  worthv  w^ts, 
That  Satyrane  the  first  day  best  had  done : 
The  seccMid  was  to  Triamood  behight.      Spenser . 

8.  To  ordain;  to  command.  '  It  fortuned  as 
heaven  had  behighV    Speneer. 

Behlldit  (bd-hltO,  V.I    [See  previous  art] 
Toaddress  one's  self. 
(He)  lowly  to  her  lowting  dius  behight     Spenser 

Behlghtt  (b6-hlt^  n.  Vow;  pledge.  Surrey. 

Behind  (be-hlnd'X  prep.  [A.  Sax.  behindan, 
behind— prefix  m,  ana  hindan,  behind.  See 
HiNP.  ]  L  On  the  side  opposite  the  front  or 
nearest  part»  or  opposite  to  that  which 
fronts  a  person;  on  the  other  side  of;  at  the 
back  of ;  towards  the  back  or  back  part  of : 
opposed  to  6e/or«.  '  A  tall  Brabanter  teAind 
whom  I  stood.'    Dp.  Hall. 

The  lion  walked  along 
AcAiiMf  some  hedge.  Shah. 

2.  Remaining  after  the  departure  of,  whether 
this  be  by  removing  to  a  distance  or  by 
death. 

What  be  gave  me  to  publish  was  but  a  small  part 
of  what  he  left  behiml  him.  Pe/e. 

&  In  a  position  below  or  inferior  to;  as,  one 

student  is  behind  another  in  mathematics. 

For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles.  a  Cor.  xL  5. 

—Behind  the  back,  behind  one't  back.  See 
under  Back. 

Behind  (b6-hlnd0.  adv.  1.  At  the  back  of 
another;  in  the  rear:  oppoeed  to  be/ore. 

For  even  the  king  has  walked  behind 
When  she  has  gone  before.         Geidsmith. 

2.  Out  of  sight ;  not  produced  or  exhibited 
to  view;  remaining;  awaiting;  future. 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  do  evidence  behind. 

Locke. 
And  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  hi  my  flesh.  CoL  L  04. 

&  Towards  thebsok  part;  backward;  as,  to 
look  behind.—^  Past  in  the  progress  of  time. 

Forgetting  those  thbtgs  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before. 

PhiLULis. 

&  Remaining  after  one's  departure;  as,  he 
departed  and  left  us  behind. 

Thou  Shalt  Uve  in  this  fisir  work!  behind.      Shah. 

Behindhand  (M-hlnd'hand),  adv.  or  a.  1.  In 
a  state  in  which  expenditure  has  gone  be- 
yond income;  in  a  state  in  wliich  means  are 
not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wants  in  ar- 
rear ;  as,  to  be  behindhand  in  one's  circum- 
stances; you  are  behindhand  with  your  pay- 
ments.—2.  In  a  backward  state;  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced ;  not  equally  advanced  with 
some  other  person  or  thing ;  as,  behindhand 
in  studies  or  work. 

In  thb  (dress)  also  the  country  are  very  much  /be- 
hindhand. Addison. 

S.  Too  late. 

Government  expc<Mtions  are  generally  behindhand. 

Comhitt  Mag. 

[Rarely  used  before  a  noun.  Shakspere's 
*  behindhand  slaclcness'  is  a  poetical  and 
exceptional  use.] 


Behold  (bd-hdldO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  beheld; 

Epr.  beholding.  [A.  Sax.  behealdan,  to  be- 
old,  to  hold  in  sight,  to  possess,  to  guard- 
prefix  be,  and  healdan,  to  hold.  Aa  to  the 
peculisr  meaning  of  the  pp.  beholden,  bound, 
obliged,  comp.  D.  aehouaen,  held  bound,  as 
also  £.  bound,  obUged,  and  tlie  phrase  to 
hold  one  to  his  promise.]  To  fix  tlie  eyes 
upon ;  to  look  at ;  to  see  with  attention;  to 
observe  with  care. 

When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

Num.  xxi.  9. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.  John  i.  39. 

Stn.  To  look  upon,  see,  consider,  eye,  view, 
survey,  contemplate,  observe,  regard,  attend 
to. 

Behold  (b^h61d0,  v.i.  1.  To  look;  to  direct 
the  eyes  to  an  object;  to  view;  to  see:  in  a 
physical  sense. 

And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
.  .  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  »lain.      Rev.  v.  6. 

2.  To  fix  the  attention  upon  an  object ;  to 
attend ;  to  direct  or  fix  the  mind :  in  this 
sense  used  ohiefiy  in  the  imperative,  being 
freauently  little  more  than  an  exclamation 
calling  attention  or  expressive  of  wonder, 
admiration,  and  the  like. 

Prithee,  see  there  I  bthold,  look,  lo  1       Shak. 
Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.    Rev.  ill.  ao. 

Beholden  (b$-hdld'n).  p.  and  a.  [The  par- 
ticiple of  6«Ao<c(.  See  Behold,  v.f.]  Obliged; 
bound  in  gratitude;  indebted. 

Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love.        Shak. 

BehOXdenneest  (b6-h61d'n-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  beholden;  indebtednesa  Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

Beholder  (bd-hdld'6r),  n.  One  who  beholds; 
a  spectator;  one  who  looks  upon  or  seea 

Was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun.  did  make  beholders  winkt  Shak. 

Beholding  t  (b6-hdld1ngX  a.  [Corrupt  form 
oi  beholden.]    Under  obligation;  obliged. 

The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  the  life 
of  roan.  Bacon. 

So   much   hath  Oxford  been  beholding  to   her 
nephews,  or  sister's  children.  Fuller. 

Beholding  (b6-hdld'ingX  n.  1.  Act  of  seeing. 

The  revenues  we  are  bound  to  take  upon  your 
traitorous  £&tnec  are  not  fit  for  your  beholds  ng. 

Shak. 

2.t  Obligation. 

Love  to  virtue.and  not  to  any  particular  beholdingt, 
hath  expressed  this  my  testimony.        Jtieh.  Camv. 

Beholdlngnesst  (b«h61d'hig-nesX  n.  [Cor- 
rupt form  for  beholdenneet.]  The  state  of 
being  beholden  or  obliged. 

Their  presence  stiU 
Upbraids  our  fortunes  with  beholdingness.  Marston. 

Behoney  (bd-hun'iX  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
hoMy.  ]  To  sweeten  with  honey;  to  cover  or 
smear  with  honey.    Sherwood. 

Behoof  (b6-hbfO.  n.  [A.  Sax.  behM.  O.Fris. 
bihM,  L.O.  behauf,  D.  beho^,  O.  behiif.  be- 
hoof; Dan.  behov,  need,  necessity.  Perhaps 
connected  with  have,  or  with  heave,  the  be 
being  certainly  the  prefix;  comp.  IceL  ho^a, 
hoeja,  to  hit,  to  aim  at,  also  to  behove,  to 
be  meet  SeeBBUOVi.]  That  which  is  ad- 
vantageous to  a  iMrson ;  behalf ;  interest; 
advantage:  profit;  benefit 

No  mean  recompense  it  brings  to  your  beho^. 

Mttlon. 

(This  word  is  probably  never  used  as  a 
nominative,  being  regularly  governed  by  one 
of  the  prepositions  in,  on,  for,  or  fo,  and 
accompanied  with  possessive  pronouns  or 
names  of  persons  in  the  possessive.  Behalf 
is  used  similarly.] 

BehOOTfthlet  (bS-hOv'a-blX  a.  Same  as  Be- 
hovable. 

BehOOTa    See  Bkhovi. 

BehOOret  (bS-hdvO,  n.  Advantage;  behoof. 
It  shall  not  be  to  his  behoove.       Gower. 

Behooveftil,t Behovefolt  (bshov'fui). a. 

Needful ;  useful ;  profitable;  advantageous. 

Madam,  we  have  culled  such  necessaries 

As  are  behetv^tU  for  our  state  to-morrow.     Shak^ 

It  may  be  most  behaav^ful  for  princes,  in  matters 
of  grace,  to  transact  the  SA me  publicly.    Clarendon. 

Beh00Teftdl7t(b«-h5v'fnl-li),  adv.  Usefully; 

profitably, 
sehomt  (bS-homO.  v.  t  [Prefix  be,  and  horn.  ] 

To  put  horns  on;  to  cuckold. 

Marcus  Aurelius  did  faire  Faustine  wed. 
And  she  with  whoring  did  behome  his  head. 

7ohn  Taylor. 

Behot  t  (bd-hof  X  pret  of  beh^Jht  or  father 
beheie. 

Behorattle,  Behoyeable  (bd-hov'a-bi).  a. 

Profitable;  needfuL  'All  spiritual  graces 
behoveaUM  for  our  soul.'  Homily  ii.  [Rare.] 


cb,  «Aain;     ^  8c  locA;     g,  yo;     J./ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  tAen:  th,  lAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    zh.  anire.— See  Kkt. 


Mtuive,  BahMTat  (M-h(iirO.*.t-  preL  &  p^ 

(A.  Su.  IwM^an,  to  be  R(.  to  need,  to  be 
BBcemij ;  U.  Mkonoi,  Dul  btAm,  O.  it- 
hn/tn,  frnDi  comapondlng  dodiu,    8m  Bi- 

to  DKeHitJ.  dulj 

In  the  tbLil  psnoD 


iw  ttHid  onlT 
IhttHnoml- 


ul«|B  of:  U 


(bi-dtrur).  n.     [Ar,  &<ul-et<utar.] 

uul  lilt  bite  ol  Hrpentt.     It  la  luppowd  to 
be  tbt  Aidtpiat  proem.    The  BgTpUui* 
OM  tiM  down  ol  lU  Hed*  ••  tJndn. 
B«Ud,Bl«U(b«ldXn.     [OK  Md,  protec- 

-— -'  to  hitld.)     [OU  Zdi^IOi  ud 

"■  '■  -     —'--     DTolecUon. 


I.t  ToiaUletoH 
the  vell-belng  ol 
diliutlt*. 


To  howl 
Skat. 

Bal»uis(t) 


Scotch.)     1.  Shelter; 


'The  nndom  btild 


"SSfZ 


i.  Fleeeotihaller.— S.  Support;  Mej;  n 


'or  full]  UiDfl  nnb  nine  vlher  Ar^AT 

lut  vtt  tSe  harUi  upoD  (tie  Pdd     J'fr  P.  t^m^iar. 

Ud  (MIdX  •.!.    To  pnlMt-,  to  (helter. 

BOt^J 


3.  Thit  which  hu  UCe;  •  IliiDK  eilltence, 
in  coDlndlttlncUon  lo  what  li  wllhoot  life: 

■  crutnrei  M,  •  bnmen  tniv;  ■  ipliitiul 

■  light  JiidfBM  d(  uv  AMiiat. 

4.1  A  non-U rtnt cdUIt:  athlng. 
BalllKl(M'Lnti>,>qu*iiKl>.orsmJ.  It  being 


■an 


'PlMtl  (bt'ine-pUi),  n.     A  pi 


•e,  beak,  ir 
w  beekla  tt 


ol  the  Drtt  or  loweit  clut  In  the  nnltenlUi 

ot  St.  Andrew!  ud  Aberdeen.  

B«)ftp*t  Oi«^]kpa  I".    lFnai»<,  udjafv.]  BdftV* 

Toluijih  at;  todecelTC    CAoiun-.  Tu  wul 


BaJUlA  (be-|i'H- 


.  [From  H.  Btjar,  > 
geoiu  of  South  Adw- 
ilne  ptint*.  naL  order  Erlcaceo. 
unilX  cenerallj  slatlnom  ihrube, 
ana  irem  their  bBauty  muf  of  Ihem  have 
been  Introdnoed  into  our  gardent.  Called 
aluStCoru. 
BeJftondlM  <b«-]»n'dUX  sX  [Prelli  it,  ud 
j^mOif.]  To  Infect  with  (be  lanndlie. 
B«]Mnlt(M-]ei'a-lt>.  e.(.  [Preai  *«.  and 
Juult]  To  initiate  In  JetdUoD,  Uiitm. 
Bojawal  (bi-ia'el),  ».(.  [Prefli  fc»,  and 
jiiaall    iB  prortde  or  adom  with  Jewela 

BajmnUe  (hi-jnm'bl),  ■.(.    iPnOi  it,  and 

JumMe.  I  To  throw  in  to  coufQilaD :  to  I  arable. 
AA 
BBkahJbCH).  n.    I  Heb. )    A  half-ihekel. 


To  Um  ot  aalaCe. 

BakUTe  <b«-iikT'),  It.     rrraBx  U.  and 

buM.]    To  call  knave.     'The  Uwyer  b<- 

tiuHf  the  dlTine.'    ffiiif. 
BaknlAt  ( bS-nlt'  \  vt.     r  Fnfli  b,  and 

fcn^AT)   1.  To  make  a  knight  of    -Thelait 

teiMaAtod  boobr.'  T,  floot.— I.  To  addreai 

bTlhe  tltleof  alr'or -knlsht.' 
BakUlt  <b«-alf ).  v.C     [Fnlli  fo,  and  tni(.| 

To  knit;  to  girdle  or  enefrela.     'Her  fUth; 

anna  UlaiU  with  nakei  about'    QMiag. 
BeknoTt  (b«-nA^a.(.  ^flibc.aodhuM] 


B*J«w«lTel  (b*-l»'giv).  ".'.  [PtoHi  *•,  i«B, 

and^.l    Toglvetlawlo 

B«l»  (bt-li'l  vt.    (PreBl  it,  a 
1  tTo  lie  in  »»!■ -■  -  - 


(bt-U-btrX  " 


^_^  J.  bddr^iUa,  to  Ubour,  ai 
Duadlj,  prefix  &<,  and  ar^f'o, 
.  t  To  work  Iiard  upoB;  to  pi;  di 


1  To  but  aonodlf ;  to  thmnp. 

Bal-UOOTla)   (bel-ak-koll-),  i 


on.)     Kind 


S.  To  beat;  to  whip.     irrvU.^4  aune  : 

B«l»^  (M  l&'dl),  v.l  [rreOi  hr.  and  iadl. 
To  pour  out  with  a  ladle:  to  ladle  ont  'Tl 


drlpidng.' 
Btik^7b«-li 
To  addreia 


>'dl>,  K.t    IPrefli  »<,  and  . 
b/  the  pbraaa   'my  laij 

<bel'a-mbr), n.  [Fr.  Mae 


(bel'a-ndkR  [Fr.Ma 


SU.S;' 


4.  JTauL  to  faiten,  or  nuke  faat,  \n  wlndin^r 
niand  a  cleat,  keril  or  belaying- pin:  chiefly 
applied  to  (lie  running  rigging, 

Bdkymc-plB  (b«-U'fbg-p<n),  n.  SmL  a 
wooden  or  Iron  pin  tUad  In  dilTeceat  puu 
of  a  Teiael  tor  belaylnc  mnnlng  ropea  to. 

Belch  (belah).  e  l  (0^  kUrin.  htOt  (abo 
O.B.and  Sc.  lotott,  kit<X  A.  Kai.  htaLcian, 
to  belch.]  1,  To  throw  or  eject  from  die 
Btomach  with  Tloience.  'Belehita  raw  gob- 
beta  frxnn  hia  maw.'  Jddinm.— f  To^ect 
rloleotly  trom  a  deep  hollow  place:  to  eiat 
forth. 

Balch  Cielah).  a.i  1.  To  e)ect  wind  from  Uie 


1,  To  iHDD  ODt.  a>  wli 
ifw  flamea.'  Drydtn. 
M[cliaHiUi).f>.     IT 

ncUtioo.— E-tAcan 


BalrtiilTl.  B«U« 
[FrTbii&.llne.h; 


ponding  to  teli 

the  ttSbttnt  d 


un,  bel'dim),  b. 
respectfully    (0 


1  inveat  1  To  bealete:  (o  aarr 


aarround  with  ai 


(b«-lV«r-tr},  n.     One  who  be- 
Bdeaval(b*-UTO,(.i.  [Prellifct  and  (mw.I 


mftldTng), 

^Mi>w  (which  eee). 

Belaotnre  (b«-lek'tfir;,  el.  (frelli  6e,  and 


L  Same  at  BalectUm  JTmldiiu  (which  tc 

'-■- ; Iir},e.t.  -^ 

(un.JTovelwithUctun 


B«lae(b*-l6'Xel    [Pr»iii»« 
able  lo  the  wind! 


w.)  I.Aatratght,K>lld, 


(b*-I»d').  «(     [Preflii*.  and  loud.) 
'    *-  pralae  highly.     Mn.  Gon. 

lar).  >.(.    [l-nta  tn,  and  Uue.} 


tapering,  dart-thaped  ti 
bone  or  ihell  of  a  mollDacuiL 
extinct  family  Belemnltldie, 


Belonmltalla  (bel'em-nl-tel'la),  o.  A  goii 
of  the  tunily  fielemnltiilK,  cbancUriied  I 
having  a  i&alght  fluiire  at  the  upper  er 
of  the  gotrd,  on  tlie  rentnO  tide  of  the  • 


....  .     .  le  t)iii.af  genera  ot  cet*- 

ilopodona  moUluca  of  the  family  belemnl- 


File.  litr.  fat,  [»ll; 


t,  Mr;        pin*,  pin; 


IcUtflTb/ 

__.it  In  th*  dulk  ud  Joi 

Thia  ikelatoD  couUU  et 

1  •abcjllndrtul  flbroiu  bodT  nlled  the 
nvfrum  or  oud/tL  which  i%  hoUowsd  Into 
■  godLhI  ncmnUoD  c^led  the  <t<M«<u,  In 
whicb  b  iDitgvil  tlu  ^Jhrajpooaxx.  Thli 
——•^-  -• '--  -(  ohunben,  HpiinMd 


reudnltardtothedeleDce.  Thiiluthelped 


uid  more  puiicol 
which  nuUlDi  It.— 
tnta»  auMUs  Bitd  on  tha  top  ol 
hit,  In  which  the  ihip'a  beU  li  he 
B«lSU«t  (bel-g«taO,  H.  io.n 
'""^*-  •"look.]    Aloft  look  or 


WokUiic  trifmr^,  ud  UH 


br  Hpt*.  partantad  hT  UMitntM  for  (ha 

•  "•-  —hunelaor  li0inillAii/unL 

imooaqaldlithaniiHlam 

a,  thongh  on  an  tstartor  aoUe. 


gmots—  Belemnltaa,  Balemnot 
amnltaDi,  and  XiphotaaUili. 
B*l«nBOt«athll  0>al'am-n  A-  ta*thl  1). 
MnMim,  1  dart.  4nd  tevAi 


_. y  fhelfrtV  B.    [Ft.  »</ViiH  ©Ft,  («1»- 

frti,  WlfnL  btfTvit.  Ac.  ■  watch-tower. 
tnm  M.B.O.  **rrr(t,  »*rerril,  a  tower  or 
caatla  tor  defence,  and  thiifrom  btryan^  to 
IKOteel,  aod/Mil.  a  place  af  dclence,  a  itronit 
pUca  (IP  Mod.  G.  fritde  (paaca)  hu  thli 
meitilns  odIt  Id  componnda^  A  [alu  atji- 
molocTttbg  word  belni  connected  with  beO 

el;  throogh  the  O.  Pr.  fonnt  containing  0 
EODUned  Ute  Eugllah  word  to  a  chamber. 
towar.  or  aiMtko  la  which  belli  an  hung.  ] 
1.  In  mflil.  antiq,  (a)  a  great  wooden  tower 
cractad  bjp  bulagaia  to  the  height  or  the 
wallaofaptaca  tobauulled   Itennilrted 


u  otloi  corand  with  n 


r  hldea 


waa  [onilfhad  with 


pattof  Britain. - 
linda,  ar  to  Bel 

Beln«r 

tofcig 


telui 

(bel-grl'Tljni 

'ignvl*.  an  arittocraUc 


BtlsnvtUI  (liel-grV*l-an>.  n.    Ad 
claiiea.     rikacicraii. 


a  (bi^i-al 


clpled  peraun^  aJi 
Ballbal  (b«.U'b*l), 


,  uw.  prodtl  I'nproflt- 
3a:  a  wicked  uid  UDprin- 
;vll  nplrll:  Satan. 


, ,. ..,     [Pralli  tr,  and  iiftai] 

To  libel  or  tiadnce. 
Balla  (b«'ll'),  r.l  prat  A  pp.  btliti;  ppr.  b- 
Iving.  IPreDilM.  and  ltd.  to  apeak  lalaeUi 
like  O.  UlOgan.  to  bella.  See  Lnt.1  1.  To 
tall  Ilea  concerning;  to  dtlnmnlale  br  (alin 
npoHa.   'ThecliinaurollUnMwiIln  thi 


lubbubotllM'    Tem 


i.  To  glra  the  Ua  to;  to  ihow  I 


S.  Id  act  nnworthllr  of ;  to  la[ 
coma  np  to;  to  dluppolnt;  at, 
hopca  or  eipectatlona. 

i.  To  (ive  >  talaa  reprtaentatton  of 
ceal  the  true  character  of. 


t  To  lUI  with  Ilea.     -Bftit 
lieworld.-    SUt.-e.tToc 


«  biiu  cm'i 


aometlmei  a  bMI«rlni-rwB,  the  itorlta  in- 
tennedlate  between  n  and  the  uppermoit 
were  flUad  with  bowmtB.  arbalMUma.  Ac  . 
while  the  apparmuai 
a  diBwbrldce  to  let 


tlon.  or  allCMd  tict,  on  thf  Eroond  D^eTf- 
dence,  dlitlnct  from  peraonu  knowledge ; 
ooatluUon  founded  on  evidence  which  mt,j 
he  dttod  to  produce  tha  itrongeat  feeling  of 
Gonfldence  la  ona'a  own  mind,  but  which  ' 
would  not  neceuaril]'  produce  tha  aame 
ronfldence  In  other  peopla'a  mlnda  When  i 
Old  bel^t  there  la  alwaji  an  ' 
—  •-  the  poaalMlltj  of  doubt. 

ansnmtion  of  that  aorl  la  poaitlrelj  ei- 
cluded.  We  ipaak  of  knouwf,  not  belitp- 
iaa,  what  we  actiiall)'  obaerre ;  and  If  auch 
a  phraae  aa  '  Ulitf  al  the  leniea '  la  need  It 
la  onlr  whan  In  a  metaph^cat  dlacuialan 
tbe  qnMllon  of  doublinc  tha  arldenca  ot 
tha  lenaea  haa  been  railed. 
Srfic/'iilinltiiiltll  dq^nn.  rnm  the  illihlHl  n>- 


ander-nferance 


near  >  loitlSed  place.  In  which  ^    timi  of 


I.  Tha  thing  bdlanid:  Uwobjaot  of  ballet, 
i.  Tha  whole  bodr  of  lesate  held  bj  tiia 


rWiV^athl 
>,  Btlit/. 


aSi^Mo 


K'/nU  a.    . 


BallrtTtJneM  (M-iennl-nnl  n.  Tha  itil 
of  being  bellelluL  '  The  goill;  htliifalnii 
of  the  heathen.'     Udali    [Ran.  1 


B«llavmblIU]'(h«-WT'a-bin-tl),n  CreXbil 
Itj:  capabllltrof  being  belleted.   J.S.Milt 

Buierahle  (b^iev'a-b1),  a.  capable  of  be- 
ing halleTed;  cmllbla.     -  That  be  tinned,  li 


BoUbTB  (bt-WrO,  *.).  prat  A  pp.  Mined; 

ppr.  Mlrmnq.     [O.K.  bOtv,  Um,  ^pa- 

tttv\/an.  ffetv/an,  fftl^fan.  to  bellnre,  tlie 
iltlil  partldta.  however,  being  changed ; 
the  noun  In  A.  Sax.  waa  gtUafa;  comp.  the 
forma  In  tha  allied  tODgnea ;  Qoth  gatavb- 
jan,  D.  ffttoovtn,  O.  gmAtn,  to  Believe. 
The  Utter  part  of  the  word  ia  real]*  the 
aane  aa  b«w,  and  litf,  Una,  an  cloielj 
■Uisd,  tha  tnndinientid  notion  ot  tha  verb 
being  that  ol  having  aatlafaoUon  with.  See 
I..EAVI.]  1.  TocredltuponlhsgroundoleD- 
thorllj,  teatlmony,  argument,  or  anj  other 
drcnmatancei  than  penonal  knowledge. 
Bet  BKUir. 


(ht.  and  tl 


aenaa  of  to  hold  u  tha  ofajact  of  faith,  to 
hare  belief  of,  to  conflde  in ;  aa.  1  Mine  m 
the  truth  of  that  awertlon.  ■  Va  Mievi  in 
ODd,'ft>H«aalaoinnK'  Jn.ilv.l  In  the 
Bcrlptnrea.  ud  In  theolDglcal  litaralore 
genenllr,  tha  word  li  alio  Ireqnentl]f  fol- 
lowed by  en,  with  a  penonal  object,  or 
what  li  eqalvalBit  to  ona 


Ballnar(h«-ltv'«il,n.  I.  Onewho  t«lievei: 
one  who  glveacndlt  to  other  evidenca  than 
that  of  penonal  knowledge.  —  2.  An  ad- 
herent of  a  lellgiaDa  laith;  in  a  mnre  re- 
stricted tenae,  a  protawor  of  Chrlatlanlt;; 
one  who  receivea  the  goapeL  al  nnfoldlDg 
the  tne  waj  ot  talvatloo.  and  Cbrlat  aa  bla 
Saviour;  In  tha  aarlv  ChrliUan  church,  one 
who  waa  added  to  the  church  bf  baptlun, 
aa  dlatlngniihed  from  a  cMeehuiuai,  or  one 
who  WM  preparing  tor  baptlam. 

B*11«VUW  0>«-I«v'>nt),  <^  Havlhg  faith  or 
beliet.^Be  not  IiIiUm^  but  itUniiit.' 

B«U«Tillcir(b«-UVIniM]\  odi.    InaMlev- 

timngty. 
Ballfbt  (bi^UV).  el     [Frefli  hi,  and  UgM] 

'flight  np.     Ok^.    IKare] 
Btllkt  (M-tlk').  ode.     ITnOx  bt  for  by.  and 

tikt.l    Farbapa;  — ■-'■---     .-.---'.-.  — ^..__ 

to  buj  fairer  CO 


BellkllT  t  (bt-UkOl),  ode.     Probablr. 


I,  Fr.  too;      ag,  tfNf ; 


BEIXIFOTKNT 


Ta  beamur  irith  Unw.     Bp.  HaU. 
BeUtU«(M-UC1).  nt.    (Preflittf,  uullilEfi.]  , 

■The  iqiiirs  Ku'sont  to  MiKla  (utbar  ' 
iMdplcP    CirnAiU  Jfnn. 
BiOlva  (M-llvO,  odD.    SsmawBdino  (which 

B«lkt(be1k),e.l.    To  lomlt ;  to  belch.   Jfar- 

B«I1  (hel).  n.  [A.  Sax.  IxUa.  beOe,  LG.  WBe,  I 
D.  brJ,  t.  IwU;  lUlftd  to  A.  3ai.  btlian,  to  i 
bellow, E.tabeU.uidHT.a. Mien,  lobuk,  I 

■el  wnl;:h  glvei  foTib  m  clemr,  niiulcal.  Aug- 
ing  Kund  on  being  ilrack.  geaeiallT  cup- 
■haped,  having  a  barrel  or  hollDW  body, 
enlarged  or  expjuided  at  the  mouth,  the  ei- 
puidad  and  thlckeit  portion  betng  callnl 

IC  ii  impended!  and  a  tongue  or  cUpper  on 
the  Inilde,  or  it  mar  be  atruck  b;  adetached 
cUpper.     It  l>  miule  at  a  compoiillon  nf 

lergeit  bell  in  the  world  ie  the  great  bell  o[ 

IW  ton*:'  the  tugeat  In  &iglan4  la  '  Big  Beu ' 
of  Weitmlniter,  welihlUK  15  ton)  ttf  cwt 
See  Chimi.— e  Anything  in  form  of  a  belL 
HpeclOckll)'.  (a)  a  beU^ped  curolla  ol  ■ 


—Ta  Ihe  Mt.  In  llower.  (Scotch  ]  (ft)  In 
arc*,  (be  bod.  n(  a  Corinthian  or  compoeito 
capital,  round  which  the  foliage  and  •ululea 
are  arranged.     Called  alio  i>rum,    (r)  The 

wind  Inadument.— Sjil  A  let  olhollow  me- 
an infant  aninied.— 1.  pi  .yauC  (he  phnuc 
employed  on  ahlpbaard,  it  'o'clorli  la  un 
•hore.  (a  deno(e  the  dirlatona  ol  daily  time. 

runadawn.  The  day  D  dirlded  Into  Hie  full 
watchea  of  (our  houn  each,  and  two  dog  or 
half  natohea  ol  two  houn  each.     A  full 

progreaa  of  each  watch  la  noted  by  the 

Ml.  to  be  the  Hiit  or  leader.  In  alluilon  to 
Ibe  bell-wether  <if  a  flock,  or  the  leading 
harae  ol  a  teun  or  drove,  that  wean  belle 
on  bia  collar. —ro  btar  auayloz  gain,  Ar.| 
lit  btU,  to  win  the  prUe  at  a  race.     Id 


a  bv  bed,  toot,  and  o 


read  ia  cloaed,  and  a  lighted  candle  la  cut 

the  [■llbfui.-  Tp  giet  oai  llti  btOi  and  trl 
SIX  /v-  >  pbnae  aometlmea  uied  irlUi  (he 

af(er  bad.  It  1>  derlrod  from  hawking. 
'  Whan  a  hawk  waa  worthleu  the  belli  were 
Ukenon.ind  the  bird  wsi  suffenKl  to  etctpt. ' 
BrtuKT.-Tn  low  lAe  MU.  to  be  woraCed  In 
contatt.  -In  (Ingle  Oght  ha  [oil  thi  Ml/ 
Fairfax.— Patting  brU.  i  bell  which  uted 

of  death.  In  order,  it  li  lald.  to  Kire  aoay 
aill  IpiriU  which  might  be  hovering  around 
(It  poDnceontbeaauIulteicaped  rromthe 
body,  or  more  probably  In  order  that  all 
within  the  munj  ol  (lia  bell  might  pny  lor 
the  djrlnit  penon.— 7*0  rin^  Ou  fceUt  iof*- 


intotbaahapeorabell.    ' Devicea for beUin^ 

BsU  (bel),  r.i.    [A.  Sax.  tv'Uoii.  Icel.  Mja 

-  ■  -■—  ipecincallj?'(o  bellow  like  a  daei 
Unie.    ■A>lDudu»eUeU«indlr 


innitUng-bm 
helL'    Chaua 


',i"""l,^  hJre'JnS 


I  Of  mymbalBDi  for  the  uh  of  callco-prlntera. 
BBllnm>lioii{bel-1efD-lon},  n.  I  Name  af  a 
hero  or  Greek  mythology.] 


„      „         ta  and  Cdrlnarin,     They 
ir  In  the  8iJuiian,  Devonian,  and  car- 

_ ._  (bel-let-tr).  n.  jii.     [Fr.     Seo 

Lettek.)  FoUteorelegantliter- 

•  word  of  lomewhat  Tague  slgnlflc*' 

Ebe(oric,  poetry,  hlatory,  philology" 

...  — .1  jjij  languagea  in  wbich  ill 


UfDl  lady)    A  plant,  .dlropa  Bcllaii 
or  deadly  nightsllada,  sat.  order  Solani 
It  la  lound  In  Europe,  and  la  natiie  m 
Britain.     All  paru  of  the  plant  are  poUon- 
oua:  the  incaulioui  eating  ol  the  berriet 

used  medicinally.  The  lnipiaul«d  Juice  la 
commonlj  known  by  tha  nana  of  attract  ol 
belladonna.  It  ii  ninotlc  and  polM>noui, 
Mid  hu  tba  property  ol  canting  tha  pnpll 
of  tha  eye  (o  dlla(a.  The  fmlt  ol  Iha  plant 
It  a  dark  browtUib-bUck  ihlslng  berry.  — 

"-"--' '"  -  aapecloiol  AmaijUii  iA. 

called  on  account  ol  Ita 
ata  blutblng  flawen. 


BaUHUIlIlial(nil«(b«l"an-l-niarkljn,n.  One 

genua  VwtlcelU  (wblcb  aeel 
MlatrlKbella-tnktXn.  (L.  lromft<aum, 
war.]  A  ruddy,glitterlngitarof  Iheaecond 
magiiltude.  In  tha  lelt  ahonlder  ol  Orion,  ao 
named  Irom  ill  Inuslnad  InUuence  in  eiclt- 

BsU-MrS  {bel'Urd),  n.     1.  The  .4niiniTva 


L   The  VvianUa  imlan 


,  Boll-tnioy  (belliol).  n,  A  large  kind  of  can- 
,  buoy  on  which  ia  placed  a  tlructure  of 
I  wicker-work,  containing  a  bell  with  leveral 
I    tongue^  whl^ta  lound  by  the  heavbig  of  tbe 

'  Ball-^nte  (belliat),  n.     A  amaU  open  turret 
I    loraalnglebell.     F.  O  Lea. 
Ball-^iranlE  Ox^llmngk).  n.    In  inotli.  a  ntc- 

moUon  la  changed  through  an  angle  ol  OCT, 


ratio 


al  plaatura  bj  making 

fh  «np"JodTn Ini-     'ilT^ 


i(4ndanl  works  In  these  depart 

written,  an  general!;  nndentood  to  come 
under  the  bead  ol  btUei-Ultrei. 
BalI-fl(nraT(be1'flan-<r),n  AcommODname 
for  tbe  apecld  of  Campanula,  from  the  ahape 

BeU-fOimdBT(bel'found-«r), n.  Amtnwbota 
occupation  Ui  to  lound  or  cut  belli. 

fiall-foimiluy,  BaU-fOnnOTT  (bel'lound- 
er-l,  berfound-ri).  n.    A  place  where  bellt 

Ball-«»bla  (bergH-bl).  n.    A  term  applied  to 


the  Bible  of  a  retlgloui  edlflca  baling  ita 
ipel  lurmounlad  by  ■  small  turret  for  the 
reception  of  one  or  more  belli.  Such  turrcla 
in  ol  frequent  occurrence  In  the  early  Eng- 

aU-gtlB  (bel'glaal,  n.    In  ftorf,  a  covering 

Dl  common  bottle-gliai  when  inUnded  lor 

border:  but  of  white  or  very  pale-greeu 

Eutlingi,  arte  cover onuunenul  pUotslna 


Bell^Dnat  a-cl' 
Awam'aneicell 
BflllKLl  Belll( 


B«lllc,l  B«lllaual  (belTIk),  a.    rL  ietticut] 
Pertaining (u war; warlike.  'SeUifUaCWMr.' 

Belliol  I  rbellik-al).  a.     Same  ai  Bellie. 
Belllcc»«ibeni.ka.),a,    [  L.  fceUira«,j.  from 
IxUum.wart  Incllnedtowar:warUke:pug- 


B«llied(bel1id),  p.  oro.  1.  Having  a  belly: 
nsod  generally  In  composition;  at,  blg-fwl- 
litd:  pot-MUied.  -  X.  In  bot.  ventrlcoH; 
iwelllng  out  in  the  middle. 

BenilBT&tel  (bel-lij'tr-it),  i.i  l\.Mligtn. 
lieilifleradiBi.  to  wage  or  chtj  "u  war.  See 
BELUaEHENT]    To  make  war.     CofkcTam. 

BelUlurencB  (bel-lll'*r-eni),  n  The  Xate 
of  being  belligerent;  act  i>f  canylng  un  laar; 
wirtare.    (Rsre] 

BeUlSennt  (bel-Uj'«r-eiiC),  a.  |1.  btUum. 
war,  and  gertiit.  gtrtnlii.  carrying  on  ] 
1.  Waging  »»r;  cirryiog  on  war.  •BtUiser- 
.    g„„,.     .-......_.  

ig  to  war;  aa,  btUigtmil  r 
.lUlCamit  (bel-llf«r.ent). 

gaged  in  Aghdng. 


BelUnrolUI  (hel-llj'tr.uiO.  a.     San 

SrUZrrtnt.     Baiir-l. 
BalUpOMnt  (beMlp-6-tent).  o      [L  Ih 

•""-     *-'ium,  war,  and  pcient.  powf 


nie,  Dtr.  lat,  ftU: 


BCLUQUE 

B«ll«aKnli>.ii.  CL  *««<«.  lWMUIt.1,  from 
lu  pnCt/ mpiwuuiM. )    Tbsauiy.  ■  huU 

Bsnui  of  uinud  or  pannnlil  bcrli^  Indl- 
gsDoui  to  the  tampflntejud  cold  regloni  of 
the  northBin  hemUpboni  haL  ord«r  Cam- 
pntitK.  Om  >p«1«,  B.  prretmit.  I«  »hiui- 
Ouit  in  putum  mnd  mwdoin  all  orer 
BrlUln.     S«  DUBT. 

BaUltnOsI  (belli-cad).  n.  [L.  hltidulo.tnnn 
IxUiu,  bualLfuL]  BvIDtj' of  psnon ;  loTeU- 
ncu;  slaaviM;  nuCnm.     Coctmm. 

BdUnm  (bcrU-iuD).n.  [Bu  BiLLia.l  A 
gta<a  of  pUnU,    nit.  older   Compoilta, 

B«ll-Ju  Clnl'lU).  •>.     A  kind  of  beU-tfwpMl 

iu.  iutd  br  chomlilA. 
Etli-lMl  (belle*),  a.     BatIdc  no  ball.    S^ 

r  SmU 
BaU-maafbarniui))  n.    A  mu  who  ifngti 

bea  etpMialli'to  eIt*  ooUceof  inrUt'oB  1° 

the  itreeU:  tornierlj  >  nlgbt  ntchniu. 

put  of  vboee  datf  ■**  to  blM>  the  ileepen 

vhoM  door  he  pawerl 

The  ttir-imaH'i  dnrvn  rhann 

B«11'4IMU1  OHl'out-al),  n.  An  allof  ol 
BO  parU  of  copper  md  tD  of  tJa.  nied  tur 
maklns  belU.  Tba  Indian  gonameUl  !■ 
■  •Unllw'  alio/,  toi  mull  beui  tbe  prapor- 
tioni  Ytzj :  Ihoa  an  Sncliih  beU-meCid  ana- 

rl  by  Dr.  Thomaoa  wai  found  to  con- 
Df  WOpartaco 


dlihrilfSl 

line— AaU-ouEotm,  ai 
anlpharet 

qiUDtlJ'  b 

iDCODMqaenM^i 


bail-inetiiL  which  It  pou 
M  of  containing  copper-pj 

iMdXa.    Grai: 


Ballon  (bel'lon).n.  [Fr.  MIon.1  That  varietj' 

of  colic  prodaMd  by  the  acaon  of  lead  on 

the  ayitem;  painton  colic 
B«ll0IUl  (boflS'na).  n.     [From  L  btUum, 

war]  1.  tnifom.  nt>(A.  thegoddeiaof  war. 

i.  In  a4trm.  an  aiteroid  dlKoversd  by  K.  I. 

B.  LaUiar  In  ISM. 
BalloW  (bells),  i.i.  |A.3ai.  ^I^«in,frt4Man. 

tobellDW,aUiedtob([Ian.ColieU.Ic«l  UIja, 

to  bellow;  paiiiape  an  Imitative  word;  comp. 

bavl.  L.  bail,  to  bleat;  W.  iaUau.  to  about!] 


teiDyrlotaDtontcry:  toTodlarate; 


V  tcrriblT  IdimJ  ihai  ha  frt4(hEtiu  dl  Taiitr. 

a  tempeit,  or  aa  tb 


tba  tampeit '    Ttnnvfon, 
'BtOowUM'Ui),  n,    A  land  outcry;  r 


larinJlylheumaaaMlu,  X.aai.  Irmlg,  btla, 
batUg,  a  b«.  a  bally,  ballon.  In  (he  laUer 
aanie  (CMndly  la  the  comp.  blau-lK^, 
Ut  blait.baa;  eomp  D.  Uaaitalg,  Dan. 
Uaitwlr,  Bw.  tUtbaif.  0.  Muido^.  IceL 


msdoclii 


iKroDBCUi 
I  (or  hlowli 


ralUnn  or  Id  foTM.  I aniac«,  minea, 
la  BO  formed  aa,  by  balng  diUC«d  and 


reiliwhli^ 


oblong  onl  body  and  a  tnholar  elonoatsd 

anoDt.  which  la  adapt'  '-  ' — '-  " 

tiDDDg  BM-voed  and  ■ 


n  drawlni  Iroin 


BeUnMlh  ICmrimu  S<M'fmt\ 

tacei  OD  which  It  le«dt.  In  Italy  Iha  bal- 
lowi-flah  la  reckoned  a  delicacy. 
B«ll0T*-plimp(bel1Ac-pUDipi^n.  A  tort  of 
Btmoapharjc  punip,  In  which  tba  nlre  li  Id 
(he  lower  leaf  of  a  pair  of  bellowa,  white 
(be  upper  leaf  pUya  the  put  of  Uu  pliton. 


U-p«imar  Cbel'pep-p*r),  ti 
\T,  the  fmlt  of  Capneum  t 
■■jrplckUnn 
•-J*  (bel-p- 
.  .rthe  geno 

ihllng  a  beU.    See  VoRTICKLLl. 

lU-poll  (bel'pal).^n.    A^bell-ropei  (hatb 


!<  ^arantiy- 
■  fibratlDg 

a  elliT 

Bi  itench-tnp, 

prgrented  trom  ilaing  by  an  Inteited  cup  or 
bell,  (ha  llpi  of  which  dip  ln(a  a  chamber 
ailed  with  water  RuroandlnE  the  (op  of  the 

^-tnmtOiel'tnr^tXn.  In  email  Gothic 
chorchei  and  ehapele.  a  kind  of  tunet  placed 

Bsi.k-ejkBtK. 
BeUulnil  (bellll-ln),  a.    [L  btlluiniu.  from 
beUua.  beait.]     Beattly;  pertalalne  to  or 
Uk»  a  heaat;  brutal     '.Anlma]  and  bltufu 
Ufa'    Alltfimrv. 


mtava.  ~  Bt/dfflane  tdlcw 
HTPkMTATia 
BellOW«-«UHIk  (bel1te-ka 
pA«bD.  atarmoteipandliiaei 

an  expanalble  portien,  like -_  .. 

patratMlowi.  B.  B.  KmiglU. 
BaUaW^^HKbanAa-flih).!!.  Anacanthop- 
terysiona  Hah  of  (he  family  FiitnUrldie, 
gtaoi  Ccntartaeiu  (C  Seclcpaay  Called  alao 
the  Tmmptt-Jlth  or  5«-n>p>.  It  li  a  my 
mnarkabie-Iooklnc  Bah,  notnncommon  in 
the  Mediterranean,  hot  nn  la  the  BrMlih 
^  Incbn  long,  and  haa  an 

«h.  ScloeA;      g,  ^;      J.job: 


ir(b*r" 
:b  lead! 

Br  tinhklnff  HDDdL  fheq  Ihey^oronh  loitdu^; 

Boll-wort  (bel'wDrt),  n.  In  hit.  (a)  a  triTlal 
name  for  a  pUnt  of  the  (amlly  Canpann- 
lacsB  (which  lea^  (b)  A  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can genu  ljTDtaria,nat.  order  Helanthacen 

Bally  ftMllI),  n.  [A.  Sax.  kib,  be^,  bt^ia. 
bag,  belly ;  Icel  btlgr,  D.  balg  Dan.  ba^. 
O.bats.  all  tpeiaing  an  entire  •kla  itrlpped 
off,  a  leathern  bag,  the  belly ;  probably 
from  thB  item  of  &u^.  A-  Sax  Hl^n,  to 

r.  Mg,  balg,  the 


tielly.  a  bag.  ponch, 

^3ate',  (o  belly,  to 
bowela     BeUaui  L 


II  ll4< 


the  human  body 
WHICH  vj(>«uuBii-uju  ujD  uiflKAt  to  (ho  Uilgha. 
containing  theboweli;(heabdamen._l  The 

ertof  abeaatcorreapondlng  (o  the  human 
tly  '  Underneath  £e  belf  u  of  their  ateedi.' 
SAat.-3  Any  hollow  iDcloaed  place.  'On( 
ortheieUvofhellcrtedl.'  Jon.Lt—*,  The 
part  o(  anything  which  reaemble*  the  human 
belly  in  protuberance  or  catllT.  at  of  a  harp, 
bottle,  tool,  mnacle,  lail  Oiled  by  (ha  wind, 


varloiii  ■IgiiincHtlona.  a*  to)  In  (iwr.  the 
li>wiT  edge  ol  a  grarer.  (J)  In  loij*i.  the 
lower  edge  of  a  tumblar  agiunit  which  the 
bit  of  the  key  playi.  (e)  in  ma«mry,  the 
batter  ol  a  wall.  (^  In  laddUry.  a  pfeoe  ol 
leallier  minelline*  atWfhed  to  the  cantle  or 

n(iltachmenlforTBUH«trap*    (film 
._.      ...  ..  ... iideof  a  p 


(/)  11 


lutalde  being 
I  languagi 


e.  R.  Xnu/hl. 
Bally  (belli),  n.t.  pret  *  pp.  bi 
btUymg-    ToOll;  totwellout 


the  taddle ;  i 
to  the  ahafti 
through  below  I 


■lWUul[b«ni-bound),o. 


B*lly-lwuul(b«i' 
coeQTa     [Vulgar. 


Ig.1    1 


of  the  penon.  Btau.  <f  Fl  (Old  Slang.] 
BeUr-oboarl  (helH^^b^r),  n.     Good  cheer; 

meal  and  drink;  food.     'Bald-pate  Irian, 

whoae  aummum  bonum  l>  la  httlu-i/ittr. 

MartOBt.  -Lomttaibelly-tlutr/  MOtm. 
Belly-^IliMrtOwlll-cMrl.  o.i     To  hidulge 

In  bally -cheer;  to  laaat;  to  revel 

■buu  knd  guU  tbe  iimi^le  lAkiy  Mi^i. 

BeUy-allgorlliet  (bellKhef  tog),  n,  Feut- 
lag;Teretry.  'Biolouaban^uedngandfr^Qy- 

£iir-£ 

M^-rntOnc  (1wl1l-rret-lng), 
dui]lu[  of  a  hone'a  belly  with  a  fore-glrlb. 
1.  A  TloleDt  pain  In  a  hune'i  belly,  cauaed 


B«Uy-<od  (belll-god),  n.  One  who  makee  a 
godof  hli  belly,  that  It,  whnee  great  buil- 
neat  or  pleaiure  It  to  gratify  hit  ap|>ctlte:  a 
glutton;  an  epicure-  'Aplclua,  a  tamoui 
btUv-god.'    BatiurilL 

B*lIy-fW  {belli^riX  n.  Naut  a  tackle  ap- 
plied laU-way  Dp  iheen  or  nuatt  that  re- 
quire support  In  the  middle. 

Bel^-pmched  (belll-phiiht),  a.  Pinched 
with  hDnier:  itarred.  'The  btlly-pinehid 
wolf.'    Shot. 

Belly-roU  (beni-rai),  n.  A  roller  protuber- 
ant In  (be  middle,  to  ruU  tuid  betwecD 

B^S^Haye  (belll-iUt).  n.  A  ala«e  to  bU 
appetite. 

BniLillr.^  "d  nlJiiT.  gin' lii^mKlru*>lii<Ux  lo 

BeUs-gtM- (bel'll-.t4).  n.  Jfnnl.  a  (acMe 
the  maat  requlrce  nppart.  at  the  kiUy.^v 


Oi  udn.  «u  not  u  be  rxud.  Hu^i 
B«ll7-W0rm  (belli -wtrm),  n.    Aworn 

brwili  In  the  helly  or  itoinich.  itav 
Boloek  (bi-lokl  t.t.    [tTtm  bt.  and 

A  Rai.  beI<ic(iii.lMliican.]  To  lock  or  ( 


ir  gmnboae. 


Belong  (M 

loitff.  to  b 


BBliHi«(beC«-nS). 
The  gftr,  ffaifl^, 

g  (M-long^  ci.    [FnOi  bt,  ani  O.B. 

^-  biloDg.  from  the  adjHtlve  ling; 
btiangen,  to  concern;  G.  beiangen, 
w  bvuv;eL  D,  lo  touch — pnfli  bt,  ajid  Dr  Hnd 
a,  Uuigtn,  to  ruch,  to  sitend  to.  the  pri- 
mETTueuiliieii  tbiutoexteod  to  In  lensth, 

1.  To  be  thft  property  of;  to  be  In  the  power 
or  at  the  diipoul  ol;  to  be  tli«  pnrogstlTs 
or  ■Ctrtbnte  of;  to  tippertala:  iu  tbli,  u  In 
■U  the  other  lenui,  loUowed  bj  to,  or  In 
older  En^liih  unls. 


to  tppertila:  u,  11  Msiv  '"  ''ohn  Dos  to 
prove  bli  title.— 3.  To  be  appendant  to;  to 

tlon  to;  M,  a  beun  or  rafter  brtmpi  U>  luch 
a  f^me,  or  to  luch  a  place  in  the  building. 


»  if-^jijr  W^BeUi 


[In  the  following  paiufre  wi 


d^ci«t3!^e''nt*"o' 
b»  birth  oi 


a  lutlie  of  a  place;  to  hareorlglnal 


BeloiulllK  (b«-long'lnE).  n.  That  which  b 
ionn  to  one:  Died  generatlj,  Lf  not  alwaj 
Id  ine  plural;  a*  (a)  qualltlM,  enilowmsDt 


ib)  Property;  poaieaaioni;  aa,  I  car 
idoiv^wlUllne-  Troliope.  (OB 
kinnnen.    (CoUoq.  aDiltalgar.) 


(d)  AppendacM.  'The  btlongitigi  to  tlili 
Indian -lookinii  robe.'    Conhilt  Hat. 

Baloocbe.  IMomIim  (bei-u'che).  n.    i.  a 

native  ur  Inhabitant  of  Beloochlitaa.— 1.  A 

Beloptanm  Ctel-op'l^r-on),  n.  IQr.  belet,  a 
dart,  and  feffr&n.  a  wlng.l  The  foaall  Inter- 
nal beae  or  an  Dillnclcephalopodaomewhat 
like  a  belemDitr,  but  blnnter  and  barlnK  a 
winglike  pnjectioD  on  e»:h  aide. 

Balord  fb^lord').  r  t  (Prefli  bt.  and  tord.I 
1.  To  addreii  liy  the  title  'nijr  Ion],'—*  To 


B«10T«I  (W-luO.  ».i 
To  l0T«. 


[Pnlx  bt,  and  Ism.  ] 


lelavad(bt-lDT'ed),  B  ando.  [Prefti  t 
lowd,  from  love.  Btiovt,  ae  a  verb. 
"  1  Laied;  greatli  loiod;  d: 
■■"'-  '-  -ij  beimd  lOD.- 


the  heart. 


Mat. 


Beknr  (b*-lA^.  P^  irnoi  bo,  and  tsu  ] 
1.  Under,  in  place;  beneath;  not  ao  hif:h  ae; 
aa.  Mow  the  knee.  'The  dnit  ielou  thy 
feet'  Slut*.  'Stloucrlip  heaven.'  Shak. 
t.  later  In  time  than.     [Ban.] 


BelOWtt  (bS-lout-l,  e.t,    (See  Li 
temptuout  language. 

BtUrat  (bel'slr).  ».  [O.It.  iff.  fine,  and 
tin,  aire.  Comp.  btldam.}  A  grandfather; 
hence,  an  ancettor.     DrayUm. 

B«l«w»«ert(l>er«waB-([«r),».  [Ferhaptfor 
beUy-nmgger,  a  form  Blven  bj  Aih,  from 
MIu,  and  fwM.  toiway  ]  i,  A  lewd  man: 
a  whoremaater— £.  A  bnllr. 

Belt  (belt),  fi.  [A.  Btx.  belt.  Dan.  balte,  IceL 
6<Iti,  a  belt,  a  girdle,  from  L  teUnu,  a 
belt.  Comp  Ir.  and  Oaet.  bait,  a  bonier,  a 
welt.1  1.  A  girdle;  a  band,  uiuallj  of  lea- 
ther, in  which  a  iword  or  other  weapon  l> 
hung.  'The  ihlnlng  lwl[  with  gold  Inlaid.' 
Dryaen.—^,  Anything  reaembllng  a  belt  In 
being  long  and  narrow,  and  often  In  paining 
round  lomething;  a  Btiip',  a  atrlpe;  a  band. 


Jilplter.  (b)  In  h&r.  a  badge  or  m 
knightly  order  given  to  a  penon 
'— '  •-  '-^lghthoDd.     (c)  Ii 


band,  uiually  of ' 
one  to  the  other.     , 


(<i)Ini 


n  tronj 


brickt  projecting 

or  fluted,  (e)  In  lurg.  a  bandage  or  band 
UHd  bj  lurgeoit  for  varloua  purpoeea— 

girdle.  ■  The  »(l(  of  mle. '  Slutk.~L  A  iia- 
eue  among  aheep. 

Belt  {beltX  e.'.  To  encircle;  to  nirraund. 
*  AiUid  with  yonng  children.'   Dt  QuiattK- 

B«lt«ie<bel'taD).n.  [Ir.andaael.rroin&af, 
or  Jtef,  tiie  inn,  the  aan-god,  and  leia,  tw9. 
Btat  baa  »meUnHi  been  Identifled  with 
Baal,  but  thli  la  doubtful.  Orimm  identi- 
Bealt  withthekloriM  IntheSUtonlc  &t 
bM.  BjMog  (lit.  white  godV)  The  name 
of^a  aort  of  feitival  formerly  obierred  In 
Inland  utd  Scotland,  and  atlU  kept  op  la  a 


iminencea,  and  in  early  tji 


ona    The  Beltane  o 


lo  Brl-liif 


Id  Bcltin. 


tot  li 


Belt-outter  (belfkL.    .„ 
chine  for  ilitttog  tanned  niaei  m 

Belted  (.^i'ed),  a.  I.  Wearing  a  bel 
purrd  cheek  the  brltfd  hunter  blei 
nvKn.-S.  Harked  or  adorned  wll 
or  clrele;  ai.  a  W«d  .falk.— a.  Wo 
belt  •  Three  m«i 
W.Stoa—i 


Wrtttea 
A  tool  or  nia- 


«II«J  Blaid.  U 
HiBhiSder.. 


:d  brand 


Beltlss  (Iwlf  ing),  n.  BclU  taken  mnerally; 
the  material  of  which  belU  are  made. 

(beltlia-lna).  n   Leather  Ihonga 


B«It-Pimch  (belfpuuh),  n     A  punch  tor 
matuiB  hole*  In  >  belt  or  itrap. 
B«ItMW  (belt'at),  n.     3aue  ••  Bandma. 
Belt-oUIter  (belfihlft-«r^  n.     A  coDtrlv- 

puller  to  another,  to  iton  or  lat  In  motlou 
certain  parti  of  the  machine,  or  to  change 
-iemotion._«  H.  Knight 

llUncbymeani 
motion;  much 

^  — .  jo  Taij  the  rate 

of  the  ipool  ai  the  cop  Incieaeea 

BelQ^  (bi-lfl'ga),  n.  [Rna  6filiva.  from 
bitlyi,  white.  |  1.  A  ganni  of  Cetacea,  of  the 
■imlly  DelphinldB  or  dolptilni.  The  only 
— i—  ' — J  In  northoni  leu  li  the  jr. 
or  aJMcanj,  which  from  iti 
miy  called  while  whale  or 

' feet  In  length. 

' —  lying  horl- 

aniinal  bendi  Iti  tail  under  lie 
I  a  lobater,  and  tbnliti  itaelf  along 
rapidly  of  an  arrow.  ItH  fonnd 
cLlc  uaa  anii  riven,  and  ii  caught 
andltitkln.— E  A  name  applleif by 
lane  to  the  white  itoifeon  ( Jeipan- 


colour'licoL__„.  

white-neh   It  li  from  IS 

d  there  li  no  dorul  fln. ' 


Belveder«<herTB-d*r),n.  [It,  lit  abean- 
tUul  vlew-»<llo.  bel,  beautihil,  and  Kdtn, 
to  eee  1  In  Italian  areft.  the  uppormoet 
•lory  of  a  building,  open  to  the  air,  at  leaat 
on  one  aide,  and  frequently  on  all,  lor  the 


pnrpoie  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  country. 


or  ganlen.  [The  word  U  improperly  wriltau 
Bihidtrr.] 
Belvldere  (bol'Ti-der),ii.     | L.  IkUm,  line. 

Iioria  (brooui-cypri^sa).    ft  ii  of  a  beantUul 


Belyet  (bfi-UO. 
BelTTBlb-  — 
i-b) 


BelTTBIl^-IlT'),  aav.  I'reaentJy;  at  once; 
bj-and-by.  [OMEnglltbaDd&oUh.J  Writ- 
ten alw  Btlim. 


nte,  fiir,  tat.  CiOl; 


t,  her;       pine,  pin; 


Benift(M'mK).  n.  (flr.l  J.  in  Qnr*  antig. 
a  Htage  or  kind  of  pulpit  on  which  apeaken 
■tood  when  addreiiiiig  an  aBiemblj.— 2  In 


emmdl  (b^InadO.  v  <    [Prelli  Ix,  and  flud.) 

To  make  mad     PulUr. 
Bemuisle  (be-mang'gl  ),vL  pret  A  pp.  b»- 

ttrat^Ud;  ppr.  bentanffling.     [Prefix  bt.  and 

man^lt  1     To  mangle  ;   to   tear  aeunder. 

Beaumml.    [Bare  | 
Bamartyr  (b«-mar't«rX  e.t  To  put  to  death 

BB  a  martyr.    Fuller. 
Beouak  fbe-maak'),  t.l.    fPrefli  bt.  and 

muji.l    To  maik;  to  conceal     Sbilian. 

oil.  pound;     U,  Sc  abune;      y.tclij). 


BBMATTBfi 
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BEND 


Bematter  (b^-maftdrX  v.t    (Prefix  be,  and 

matUr.]    To  tmet  or  cover  with  maUer. 

Swift 
BMliaill(M-in«10. v(-  [Prefix b«, and maut] 

To  maul  or  beat  sererebr.    Sterne. 
n>iniw(1ifi  iniiQ  I'  f    [Prefix  fr#,  and  tiMuc] 

To  bewader.    See  Xazb. 


Wtih  biMOects  ArNMjr«/ia  eadtcM  doobt. 

BombeoldM  (bem-bet1-d6X  ^P^  A  familj 
of  loUtanr,  aculeate  or  stlnff-bearlng  hy- 
menopterout  iniecta,  reeembung  waapt  or 
bec«,  and  m,  along  with  the  8i>begid»  and 
other  kindred  familiea,  known  at  mnd- 
wane.  The  female  excaratea  ceUa  in  the 
•and.  in  which  she  depoeita.  together  with 
her  egge,  Tarious  larne  or  penect  insects 
stung  into  insensibility,  as  support  for  her 
progeny  when  hatched.  They  are  very 
active,  fond  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  inha- 
bitants of  warm  countries,  and  delight  in 
sunshine.  Borne  species  eniit  an  odour  like 
that  of  roses.   Bembex  is  the  typical  genus. 

BembtX  (bemlieks),  n.  [Or.  bembiz,  a  kind 
of  buxzing  insect  ]  A  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  and 
resembling  wasps  both  in  sise  and  colour. 
They  form  the  typical  group  of  the  family 
Berobecida  of  Leach. 

Bombrlilge  Beds  (bemOiriJ  bedsX  n.  p^ 
[From  Bembridge,  a  watering-place  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight]  A  fossiliferous  division  of 
the  upper  eocene  strata,  principally  devel- 
oped in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  consisUng  of  marls 
and  clays,  resting  on  a  compact,  pale  yellow 
or  cream-coloured  limestone,  called  Bern- 
bridge  limestone.  They  abound  in  the  shells 
of  Lymn»a  and  Planorbis  and  remains  of 
two  species  of  Chara,  water-plants;  but  their 
most  distinctive  feature  is  the  mammalian 
remains  of  the  Palasotherium  and  Anoplo- 
therium.  One  layer  is  composed  almost 
purely  of  the  remains  of  a  minute  globular 
Paludina. 

B«m0,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  hyme,  btme.]  A  trumpet 
'Of  brass  they  broughten  bemee.'    Chaucer. 

Bcnwtet  (bS-mgtO.  v.  L  [Prefix  be,  and  meU.  ] 
To  measure.    Shale 

Bemlafto  (bd-ming'glX  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
mingle.  J  To  mingle;  to  mix.  Mir.  /or  Mage. 
[Bm«.) 

Bemlre  (b^mlr'X  v.^  Pret  A  pp.  6«mired; 
ppr.  bemiring.  [Prefix  be,  and  mire.]  To 
drag  or  encumber  in  the  mire;  to  soil  by 
passing  through  mud  or  dirty  places.  'Be- 
mired  and  benighted  in  the  bog.'    Btirke. 

BeminoMnt  (bS-mir'mentX  n.  The  state 
of  being  defiled  with  mud.    [Bare.] 

Bemilt  (b«-misr),  v.t  [Prefix  6e,  and  miit] 
To  cover  or  Involve  in  mist 

How  can  that  Judge  walk  right  that  Is  kemisUd  in 
Us  way.  FtUhmim. 

Bemoan  0>d-m5n0.v.t  [Prefix  &e,  and  moan; 
A.  Sax.  fruncsfion.]  L  To  lament;  to  bewail; 
to  express  sorrow  for:  as,  to  bemoan  the  loss 
of  a  son.  —2.  t  To  pity;  to  feel  or  express 
sympathy  with  or  pity  for. 

Bastards,  ...  if  prorin^i^  emfalent.  are  aiuch 
ttm^^Htd,  because  merely  passive  in  the  biemish  of 
their  birth.  FuiUr. 

Bemoanable  (bd-mdn'a-blX  a.  Capable  or 
worUiy  of  being  lamented.    Sherwood. 

Bomoaner  (bS-mdn'4r),  n.  One  who  bemoans. 

Bemock(M-mok0.e.t  [Prefix  6^,  and  meelL] 
To  treat  with  mockery;  to  mock.  'Bem^ick 
the  modest  moon. '    Shak. 

Her  beams  btmccktd  the  sultry  main 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread.     C^ieridgt. 

Bamotiked-at  (b«-mokf  at),  p.  Treated  with 

mockery.    Used  only  by  Shakspere. 
B6moilt(b6-moU0.v.t   [Prefix  6«.  and  mosZ, 

fmm  Fr.  monger,  to  wet]    To  bedra^le ; 

to  bemlre ;  to  soil  or  encumber  with  mire 

and  dirt 


Thou  shottkfat  hare  heard 


how  she 


Bemolften  (bd-mois'nX  r.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
mmaten.]    To  moisten;  to  wet 

Bamolt  (WmolX  n.  in  mueie,  B  flat,  a  semi- 
tone below  B  natural 

Benowitert  (bd-mon'st«rX  v.t  [Preflx  be, 
and  moneter.  ]    To  make  monsteoua 

Thoa  changed  and  sclf<over'd  thing,  for  shame, 
Jftimnuiir  not  thy  feature.  SMmJt. 

BemoraUxe  (b^mo'rallz),  v.t  [Prefix  be, 
and  moralia.]  To  apply  to  a  moral  pur- 
pose.    Eeiee.  Rev.    [Bare] 

Bemoum  (b6-mdm'),  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
fitem'H.  ]  To  weep  or  mourn  over.  'Women 
that .  .  .  bemoumedhim.'  WiekUfe.  [Rare.] 

Bamiuldto  (bi-mudl),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  be- 
muddUd:  ppr.  benwdtUmg.  [Pteflx  be,  and 
mudttte.]    To  confuse;  to  stupefy. 


Bemnffle  (bA-mnf'lX  v.t  [Prefix  fre.  and 
minfe.  ]    To  wrap  up  as  with  a  muffier. 

BemH^Ud  with  the  externals  of  rcUgkm.    Sterne. 

BamuflOd  (bS-mOzd'X  P-  and  a.  [Prefix 
be,  and  mtue.]  Originally,  overcome  with 
musing;  sunk  in  reverie;  nence,  muddled; 
stupefied ;  made  craiy :  muzzy.  '  A  parson 
much  bem%ued  in  beer.     Pope. 

We  almost  despair  of  convincing  a  cabinet  Ar- 
mtued  with  the  notion  that  flanger  can  only  come 
from  France.  S^etimiev  newspaper. 

Ben  (ben).  A  Gaelic  word  generally  prefixed 
to  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  moimtain  ranges  which  tra- 
verse Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Firths  of 
Clyde  and  of  Forth;  as,  Ben  Kevis,  Ben  Mao- 
Dhui,  Ben  Lawers.  Ben  Cruachan,  Ac.  It  is 
sometimes  used  alone  for  a  mountain. 

Sweet  was  the  red-blooinin|r  heather 
And  the  river  that  lowed  from  the  Ben. 

Jaetkite  s^ng. 

Ben  (ben),  n.    [Arab.  Mn.  name  given  to 

this  tree.  ]    Morinaa  fterygoepenna,  the 

horse-radish  tree  of  India,  we  seed  of  which 

is  the  ben-nut  (which  seeX 
Ben  (benX  n.    [For  be-in.    Comp.  but=be' 

out]     The  inner  apartment  of  a  house. 

[Scotch.] 
Ben  (benX  adv.    [So.]    Towards  the  inner 

apartment  of  a  house. 

wr  kindly  weloome  Jeaajr  brings  him  ben.    Bums. 

—  To  bring  far  ben,  to  treat  with  great 
respect  and  hospitality.  —  To  be  far  ben 
teiik  one,  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  or 
familiarity  with  him;  to  be  in  great  honour 
with  him. 

Ben,t  Bene,t  n.  [A  Sax.  bin,  a  prayer, 
corresponding  to  IceL  been,  while  IceL 
6dn  (a  different  form  of  the  same  word) 
gives  E.  6oon.]    A  prayer;  a  petition. 

Mnch  (bensh).  n.  [A  Sax.  bene,  a  bench: 
Dan.  bmnk,  Icel.  bdckr,  a  bench— a  parallel 
form  with  bank.  See  Bank.]  1.  A  long 
seat,  usually  of  board  or  plank,  differing 
from  a  stool  in  its  neater  length.— 2.  A 
strong  table  on  whlcn  carpenters  or  other 
mechanics  prepare  their  work.  [In  this 
sense  benek  fonns  an  element  in  a  number 
of  compound  words  denoting  tools  used  on 
a  bencn.  such  as  beneh-dnUtOeneh-hammer, 
]— &  In  engin.  a  ledge  left  on  the 
edge  o)  a  cutting  in  earthwork  to  strengthen 
it— 4.  The  seat  where  Judges  sit  in  court; 
the  seat  cA  justice.  '  To  pluck  down  JusUoe 
from  your  awful  bendi.  Shak.  Hence— 
&.  The  persons  who  sit  as  Judges;  the 
court ;  as,  the  case  is  to  go  before  the  full 
bench.— Bench  ofbiehope,  or  epieeopal  bench, 
a  collective  designation  of  the  bishops  who 
have  seats  In  the  House  of  Lords.  —  Free 
bench,  in  Kngland,  the  estate  in  copyhold 
lands  which  the  wife,  being  espoused  a 
virgin,  has  for  her  dower  after  the  decease 
of  her  husband.  This  is  various  in  different 
manors,  according  to  their  respective  cus- 
toms.-JTwi^s  or  Queeih'e Bench,  in  England, 
formerly  a  court  in  which  originally  the 
sovereisn  sat  in  person,  and  which  aocom- 
IMuiied  nis  household.  The  court  consisted 
of  the  lord  chief-Justice  and  three  other  lus- 
tlces,  who  had  Jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
of  a  criminal  or  public  nature.  It  had  a 
crown  side  and  a  plea  side— the  former 
determining  criminal,  the  latter  civil  causes. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  a  corresponding  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

Bench  (bensh),  v.f.  1.  To  furnish  with  benches. 
"Twas  6«ncA«d  with  turt'  Dryden.- 2.  t  To 
seat  on  a  bench;  to  place  on  a  seat  of  honour. 

His  cup-bearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  fonn 
Have  lenched.  and  reared  to  worship.    SMmJk. 

Bench  (benshX  V.t  To  sit  on  a  seat  of  Justice. 

And  thou,  hb  yokefellow  of  equity. 
Benck  by  his  ^.  ShttJk. 

BenChHdamp  (benshldampX  ft.  A  clamp 
attached  to  a  work-bench  for  holding  firm 
the  article  that  the  mechanic  is  working  on. 

Bencher  (bensh'^X  n.  l.  One  of  the  senior 
members  of  an  inn  of  court  ^^o  have  the 

Kvemment  of  the  society.  Benchers  have 
en  readers,  and,  X^eAng  admitted  to  plead 
within  the  bar,  are  called  inner  barrutere. 
2.  The  alderman  of  a  corporation.    [Bare.] 

This  corporation  (New  Windsor)  consists  of  a 
mayor,  two  balBib.  and  twentv^eight  other  persons. 
.  .  .  thirteen  of  which  are  called  fellows  and  ten  of 
them  aklcrmcn  or  chief  benekers.  At/umeU. 

8.t  A  Judge. 

You  are  weU  understood  to  be  a  perfecter  giber  for 
the  table  than  a  necessary  bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Shak. 

tt  A  tavern  fkvquentcr,  from  the  long 


benches  with  which  they  were  furnished ; 
an  idler. 

Benchenhls  (bensh'dr^hip),  n.  Oflice  or 
condition  of  a  bencher.    iMmb. 

Bendh-hOOk  (benshlibk).  n.  In  oarp.  a  pin 
fixed  to  the  bench  to  prevent  the  stun  in 
working  from  sliding  out  of  its  place. 

Bench-mark  (bensh'markX  n.  In  eurv.  a 
mark  showing  the  starting-point  of  a  long 
line  of  levels,  or  one  of  a  number  of  similar 
marics  made  at  suitable  distances  as  the 
levelling  advances. 

Bench-maiter  (bensh'-mas-t«rX  n.  A  gov- 
ernor of  an  inn  of  court;  an  alderman. 

Bench-reel  (benah'rSlXn.  A  spinning-wheel 
on  the  pirn  or  bobbin  of  which  a  saUmaker 
winds  the  yam.    K  H.  Knight 

Bench-ftnp  (bensh'strip),  n.  A  strip  of 
wood  or  metal  on  a  work-bench  for  fixing 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  edge  so  as  to 
assist  in  steadying  the  work.   B.  u.  Knight 

Bench-table  (bensh't&-blX  n.  a  low  stone 
seat  round  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  many 
churchea 

Bench-warrant (bensh'worantXn.  inlaw. 
a  warrant  issued  by  the  presidinc  Judicial 
officer  at  asslxes  or  sessions  for  the  appre- 
hension of  an  offender:  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  Justice's  warrant  issued  by  an  ordin- 
ary Justice  of  the  peace  or  i>olloe  magistrate. 
Mouey  and  Whiteley. 

Bend  (bendX  v.(.  pret  A  pp.  btndsd  ot  bent; 
ppr.  bending.  [A.  Sax.  oetuton,  to  bend, 
a  modification  of  bindan,  to  tie,  the  literal 
meaning  being  to  bend  and  keep  bent  by 
the  string ;  Icel.  benda,  to  bend ;  comp.  Fr. 
phrase  bander  tm  are,  to  bend  a  bow,  from 
hande,  a  string  or  cord  (£.  band).]  I.  To 
curve  or  make  crooked  bv  straining,  or  to 
deflect  from  a  normal  condition  of  straight- 
ness ;  as,  to  bend  a  stick;  to  bend  the  arm. 
'  They  bend  their  bows.'    Dryden. 

In  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me.  SMmk. 

2.  To  direct  to  a  certain  point:  chiefly  used 
in  such  phrases  as  to  Send  one's  course, 
wav,  steps,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  phrase 
to  bend  the  eyes.  'To  betid  hismind  to  any 
public  business.'  Sir  W.  Temple. 
Towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course.  SMaJk. 
Bending  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  upon  her 
parent  Sir  IV.  Se»U. 

Fig.  (a)  of  the  mind:  to  apply  closely. 
(6)  Of  the  disposition :  to  incline ;  to  deter- 
mine; as,  to  be  bent  on  mischief. —3.  To 
subdue;  to  cause  to  yield;  to  make  sub- 
missive; as,  to  bend  a  man  to  our  will. 
'Except  she  bend  her  humour.'  ^ak.— 
4.  Naut  to  fasten  by  means  of  a  bend  or 
knot,  as  one  rope  to  another  or  to  an 
anchor.— To  6efMi  a  sail  (naut.  X  to  extend 
and  make  it  fast  to  its  proper  yard  or  stay. 
—To  bend  the  brow  or  brows,  to  knit  the 
brow;  to  scowl;  to  frown. 
Bend(bendXv.i.  L  To  be  or  become  curved 
or  crooked. 

Then  was  I  as  a  tree 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  incline;  to  lean  or  turn;  to  be  directed; 
as,  a  road  bende  to  the  west  '  To  whom  our 
vows  and  wishes  bend.'    Milton. 


SMoM. 


Kemtt. 


8. 


Thither  we  bend  again. 
Descend  where  alleys  beHd 
Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world. 

To  Jut  over;  to  overhang. 

There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confioed  deep.        Shak. 

4.  To  bow  or  be  submissive.  '  Most  humbly 
therefore  bending  to  your  state.'  Shak. 
Bend  (bendX  n.  L  A  curve;  a  crook;  a  turn 
in  a  road  or  river ;  flexure ;  incurvation.  — 
2.  Naut.  (a)  that  part  of  a  rope  which  is 
fastened  to  another  or  to  an  anchor,  (b)  A 
knot  by  which  a  rope  is  united  to  anotner 
rope  or  to  something  else.  The  different 
sorts  are  distinguished  as  cable  bends,  car- 
rick  bende,  &q.  (c)  One  of  the  thickest  and 
strongest  planks  in  a  ship's  sides:  more 
generally  called  Walea.  They  are  reckoned 
from  the  water  jiret,  second,  or  third  bend. 

They  have   the    beams, 

\    V 7    knees,    and    foot -hooks 

f     X  I      bolted  to  them,  and  are 

the  chief  strength  of  the 
sliip'ssidea  (d)  One  of  the 
email  ropes  used  to  con- 
fine the  clinch  of  a  cable. 
3.  A  name  in  the  leather 
trade  for  a  butt  or  round- 
ed crop  cut  in  two.— 4.  In 
mining,  indurated  clay  or 
anv  indurated  argillace* 
ous substance.— 6.  In  her.  one  of  the  nine  hon- 
ourable ordinarie8,containing  a  third  pert  of 
the  fleld  when  charged  and  aflfth  when  plain. 


Bend. 


ch.  «Aain;     di,  Sc  loch;     g,  go;     i,jch;     t,  Fr.  Ion;     ng,  sin^     TH,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  axure.— See  Kit. 


:itfiT  coLef  lo  th«  iinlBl«r  baH  poiot. 
netLmet  <■  Indented.  iDgnUed,  Ac 

k  tbe  bend.  dLfTertag  onlj  bj  croBHlng 
'  oppoiltfl  direction  <Uumdl11t  Irora 
ni>l£r  chlel  to  ths  deiter  bus.  It 
t«  lll«[lllnucr.— Al  IncUnatlun;  dli- 


landt  (iMDd),  n.    [A.  Su.  bend,  m  bud.] 

S.  k  ribbon  or  bandiae  fat  the  head  uaed  in 
uiclant  timsi  b^  lullei  In  Imlutlon  nl  tbe 


itfld.     Shtrwood. 


B«nil-la«thaT    (bend'- 


n.    The  i 
'  «ole-lMl.._. 
[PravlncUl 
Scotch.) 


Encllih 
Bmidlot    I  uenu   .01^   n.      B™1  Im.M.  !■» 
[Dim.    oSbend.    ■   bu±      ^bendln" 
Ft.  baadttttir  ]    In  At. 

H  ilUeld^  u.'>  bend  between  two  bendltU. 
Band-myi  (bend'wli).  adv.    In  Air.  occu- 


pylna  tbe  podllon  on  ■ 
(bleld  whlcli  ■  bwd  oc- 


illed  ilu  TiUtid,  m 
"anaiM.  See  BiNB 
8-n*pe),  n.      [PreB 


BenMUMd  <b« 

B«awtlt  (b«-n«tta'j,  prrp     (A 


to  pliice 
Ji  the  HI 


i-pnflilw.u 

lTa»B.l  I.Ul 

QethlnA  directly  nver  t 


l0t?><D'(Hl 


wbo  WM  Id  the  hi 


pUj'  o[  JIueA  .^ 


Ef«:'-*i 


o.lo«jl    H 
itlee.     -  taedl 


to  Uis  monlu  oC  Bt  Benedict  or 

BemdleOna  (b«ii-»4UkVn},  n. 


..sbiblyintro- 

doced  Into  Enftuid  (boat  800  by  at  Augne- 
"ae  of  Canwrbury.  and  oU  tlie  citbednl 
..__.__  _.^__,._i       -icu-lUle,  belonged 


Called  >1u  BUtekfna 
"-'-•■—'•     '™Bort 

prjorlei  of  ^ffUnd,  ii 
to  [t    Tbelr  drea 

gown  with  luje  wiae  ueere*.  ana  ■  covi 
on  tbe  baid,  ending  In  >  point 
BanadlcUnn  (ben-a-dUc'dion).  n.  [L  iene- 
dielie^btni,  well,  utd  dietio.  ■psaldng.] 
1.  The  act  of  InroUiw  ■  bleuing ;  a  glilng 
pnlia  to  God  or  rendering  thanlu  tor  hie 

I.  DIsHlng.  prayer,  or  kind  wiihei  ottered 
in  favour  of  an;  penon  or  tblug :  a  aolenm 
or  allectlanata  invooatloD  of  happl 
thonki ;  eipreulon  of  gratitude;  ai.  U 


tern 

4  In  the  A  Calk.  Ch.  (a)  any  bleuing  pro- 
nounced by  a  IDparlor  oler  as  Interior,  ei. 
MGlally  by  a  prieit  onr  one  of  the  faltbtol. 
See  BLnsiNa.  (t)  The  form  of  IniUtntlna 
an  abbot,  auwerlDg  to  th>  conKcntlon  M 
blaluip.  (e>  The  ertemal  ceremony  per- 
— "  •---  prieet  In  the  olBce  ot  malil- 
,  ipeciflcally.  the  t/upnal  Sou- 
tiaion.  (d)  A  ceremony  by  which  a  thing 
■  rendered  lacred  or  tenerabia 
..UotloDMnr  (ban-e-dlk'ihon-a-rlX  n. 
»llection  oIlMnedlcUona 

Uihop  Ailii)>i»d.  Bf.sriU. 
_.  _  Cben^enllkCiT),  a.  Tending  to 
iTing  a  bleeelng.  'Hll  paternal 
and   bmedietiet   comprecatlona.' 

Bwiedlotory  (ben-e-dlk'to-rtX  o.  Blearing; 
eipreulnga' *''" --».—  * * 

Benedlotiu  . 

porUon  of  the  maH  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Introdund.  with  Kogllah  wordi, 
Into  th*  moniing  prayer  of  the  EngUnb 


See  Buino.)  1.  The  act  ot  conferring  a 
beneflt  —  A  A  benefit  conlerred,  eipeclall)' 
a  charllable  donation. 

Btnel^Ctor  (ben-e-tiik't*r),  n.  One  who  con- 
'— ■  -  '-neflt     '  Great  btntfaetort  at  man- 


BKNEFICIHH 


otale  In  landa  granted  at  lint  for  life  only. 


tlon  of  /<H«1,  and  btnt^  be 
aledlochurchllTlnga— 2.  Anecde 
Urlng:  a  church  endowed  with  a  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  divine  tervice,  or  the 
revenue  Itaelf. 

Bwwfleed  (beii'»flBtl  o.  Poaanaed  ot  a 
beneOce  or  cbnrcbprefemfnl.  'All  man- 
ner penoni  of  holy  chnrch  .  .  .  bmefeed 


lia.  from  the  participle  ot  betttfaeio. 
BiMEncrl    The  practice  of  doliig  good; 
;tive  goodneii,  ktudneaa.  or  charity.— £0- 


nmfonea,   Jfnniilcenee. 
well-wllllngDeat,  aiprai 


tMtjIenM*.  J „ 

nncbnei.  lit  weU-wllUngiteat,  aipranlva 
of  the  will  or  deain  lo  do  good;  teHjtcdiN, 
UL  watl-doliu  la  tbe  outcome  and  vlilble 
eipreadon  of  HneveCenee.  BenttoUnotVin 

adiit  without  («n«iM —   — '  ' — ' 

alwaya  preauppoaea  fc_ 

(»no>  1>  iewjurnei  on  >  laige  icaii 


trlctlng  itaelf  to  bare  naeeaiary  tbfnga.  but 
giving  faviohly;  fnun^fleeiue  may  proceed 
mini  an  oitentattos*  and  tell-Meldng  a* 
well  ai  trem  a  benevolent  iplrlt 
Bcneflomt  (be-oef  i-*antl  o.  Doing  good ; 
performing  acta  of  klndneH  and  cbaritj- 
'Thebfm</b(nltruth>DtChriitlanltT.*  Pro- 
,. —    „..._......    -     -ijeoua.  liberal. 


beneflcei 

Banendal  (ben-e-fl'ihal) 

rioi]    1  Confibntlng  ■ 
conferring  b< 


■Jlenejkial  foe.'    A 


I  lU^:  prMlt- 

B  ™iJrS! 

Fob  the  RcrDBJ  MXvd  inetlublf  law  In  thb  bUIct 
h,  thai  ihF  brm^tialmiJi  ot  Ihr  IncquMlkry  drpcwih 


mjleiary  lervlcea'^fmaii  •  A  leudatorj 
or  bttwjleiary  king.'  Baenn.  — £.  Connected 
with  the  receipt  ot  benenie.  proDta.  or  ad- 

ilfU  or  privllcgea 
fi«iullidUT(be>>-e-B'ahl'a-ri),n. 


S.  One  who  It  I 
flti,  or  advant 


•b»tti  IS  lerve  the  nariih 
■Ipt  of  beneflla,  pro- 


gltl;  ■ 


(t>One  In  receipt  of  (he  proflta  ailiing  from 

Bauafldgueyt  Cben-i 


ir  T.  Browm. 


hsir  (o  alMUln  Irom  ■eatpUng  th>  Inbaiit- 

BMltat(baD'B-llt).n.  10  R.  ArMjU*.  »i«(W. 
aFr.  Hiq/U  (Ft.  ^iAO).  timn  L.  tenV^s- 
bill,  ■  baudU.    ShBinktiokI    1.  An  tot 


prooMKb  Dl 


4.  A  pATfvTmuoe  I 

wliloh  go  to  out  ol  the , 

■ml  or  ddaning  parMin,  tomt  chirltabla 

DuUtutlaD,orlh>ll1».-t.  A  nUnnU  ndna- 

tag*; (ndowiimit; aaniBplliluiisnt.  [Ran.] 

l-»k  ym  Unnd  -tmi  itru(i  nlti:  dlubli 

—  BtntfU  qf  elergg.  In   Inu.     Soe  anilsr 
(Xetot.  —  Benefit  play,  i  plij  uUd  Ir- 


FUnSLT. 

Bansflt  (b*n'»-Dl).  ii.t  To  da  go 
of  BerrJoe  to;  to  idTuitiga; 
l*>KiU)  hMtUii  tndg  »m«bi  ■ 


•gt-B«^ 


lt(ben'<-BI),ii.L 


Tagiinidnntags: 

..   ...   ._ ta.lu  bu  boujfinl 

bj  good  ulvlca.     '  To  l«U  yon  wh«t  I  n«Te 
taiujitnf  Iianln.'    Jraim 
BaaagTot  (M-n^'grtX  m    [Pnllx  k(.  ud 
•fprar]    1.  To  muldr  dark;  tobUckeii. 

1,  To  pMpIa  wltta  oagroea  Sir  T.  Bnnmi. 
Baaama,!  Bonampna,!  ■.(.  (A.Sai.  taum- 
non.  to  engage  or  promiae—praflx  be,  and 
tunnan.  to  oama,  to  call]  1.  To  name;  to 
^nDQnctt_    'He  that  It  eaort^AtnimpI.- 


To  catcb  In  a  net;  to  Imnars    *  Bel 

teiHtCadionnd  wlthTUUnJaa'    S)ii 
■      se  <M-n«T'ft-leni),  n.    [L 


1.  Tbs  dlapooltloo  (o  do  good;  the  1 
mankind,  aocompanled  *i  th  a  dalre  I 
mote  their  happlneu;  good-vi" 


S  A  contrlbntlon  or  Ui  lll^allr  auctad 
b7  arbltniT  kinga  oI  Bngland. 


•  dlipoaJtion  to  do  good;  powailng  love 
to  mankind,  and  a  dnire  to  promote  their 
pron>eritr  and  happlneu;  kind.  'Than 
gnoil  old  man,  tennskiil  ai  viae.'  Pope. 
Bin.  Kind,  alTectlonale,  tender,  lorlng.  cba- 

BansTOlantlr  (bi-ner'O-lent-lD,  ade.  In  a 
benerolent  manner;  with  goDd-irill;  Wndljf 
Bail«voI«ntiiaai<b«-neT'a-]ent-net},n.    Be 

neiolenoi     [B*n.] 
Banevolmul  (M-ner'S-lDi),  a.     [L,  benrvo 


b.  dhaln;      Oi.  at  kxA; 


ngal  (beo-o)'),  n.  1.  A  thin  UuB  nud 
Ik  and  hair  lor  women'a  apparel: »  ca 
m  finvaJ  <■>  the  EaM  ladlM,— a.  An 


tatlon  or  itriped  mnil 


ManJMa(b 


. (ben-gal-ea-l,  n.  .i.*.  and  pi.     A 

natiig  or  oatlTn  af  Bengal. 
Bangal-llght  (ben.gDllIt).  tt.     A  ipedei  of 

Drevarka  uied  ai  algotli  bj  night  or  olher- 

wlae,  producing  »  iteadj  and  »lvid  blue. 

colonnd  Are. 
Bancftl-qtiinM  (iien-giil'kiriBi),  n.  Apiaui, 

the  ^l>  JformeJu.     Hee  Aiaia. 
B«nf«l-root  a>gn-g>l'rOtJ.  n.    The  root  ol* 

ginger,  £iiwiber  Caeeumunar. 
Bangu-atrqM  (ben«il'ttrtp}.  n.    A  kind  oI 

catbiB  plotb  waves  with  colonred  atripai; 

B«^KM(bi-nlt;),*.t  !Pnra  be,  vti niglit] 
I.  To  Invol™  in  darkram  or  gloom ;  to 
ihrond  with  the  ihadee  of  nl^t;  to  ahmnd 
in  glaam;  toorenhadaw;  toecllpae.  -And 
let  oanelrea   beniglU  our  bappleat  da^.' 


i.  To  oiertake  with  night;  hence,  J^.  to  In- 
tolre  In  moral  datkneM  or  Ignanuioa;  tild 
of  peraona.  '  Some  virgin,  aure,  bettttf^fAi  in 
tbaoe  wooda.'    MiUaa. 

IRat*  in  tikli  eame.  except  In  pMt  partl- 
oiplal 

BtnlKn  (bfi-nin'},  a.  [L  benigntu,  lor  bmi- 
prinu.klnd'haaned^Ofliiu,  For&<mut,aood, 
andpanui.  kind,  race.)  1.  Of  a  kind  dlipo- 
aitlon;  gtaoloni;  kind  ;  benignant;  faTour- 


ir  benignity.  'To  wbom 
u  HlchMl,  with  btntan  regard.'  AltUim. 
"Ud;  noteevera;  notrloianl:  not  mallg- 
i :  need  eepecUlly  In  mnt ;  ai,  a  benign 


propltioua,  favoD 
•rholaaome,  Ubsn 
BanlfllAllt  (b#-n] 


piled  -  . 

dallr  a  oertaln  manner,  character,  or  ten- 
dencr;  iKiul  and  migd-wUHnrt,  when  applied 
to  peraona,  botb  characterize  the  natural 
diepoaltlon,  and  both  are  applicable  to  man- 
nen  aa  well  aa  actloni.  Mmdniet  ganeralir 
Impliea  aome  auperiorltj  ol  drcunutancea 
~  the  part  of  the  ponon  conferring  it. 


.  on  big  ti 


willing  to  oblige,  but  will 

'^  a  good  deal  of  annoji 

Jllmpllee 


.tlT  (b«-nlg'nanl-U),  ode.     In  a  be- 

llilS^W^nig"""*- ■■  I.  TheiUteor 
qaallt/  at  being  benign ;  goodnaai  of  dlapo- 
iltlon  or  heart;  klndneaa  (rfoattira;  gndoua- 


£uce  of  a  I 


ihb  flngflra  of  1 
hand,breailngtli 
by  inakitig  the 


•  nlamln 

ben'ja-min) 
I.  (Comipled 


uA.  ItgrowBbvinetol&feeth^h.andliaa 
uaten  of  honn-reilow  flawen  wbteb  ap- 


t  UUdneti;  want  ol  eererltr.  'Tbtbtnlg- 
nily  or  Inclemencrot  the  •eaaon.'  Speelaier. 

B«nl<nlT  (bi-ninli),  adv.  In  a  lienign  man- 
ner; faiourablj;  kindly;  gT«;inn>li. 

Ba111ino,t  e,t  [A.fiaic.  betutnan— prefix  be, 
andnJmaii.  to  taka]  Totakeawa/.  Climi- 


n'l-i 


[O.Fr.  beneiitoa. 


welt,  and  dieo.  to  a».  BeiUdieHon  la 
the  lame  word.]  Blening;  benedlc 
•  Mora  predoui  than  the  btniim  of  trie 
TotAiurd.     [Chlell/hi  poetrj-.] 


B«imeH)U  (ben'e-oil),  n.     A  bland  BiedoU 
mum  orientaie  and  3  indiam^  uaed,  llko 


IniuTT.  For  the  take  of  thla  oil  the  plant 
la  mnch  enltiiratad  In  many  tropinf  and 
aubtropical  coiintriea  Ita  leeda  field  m 
larger  prapartlon  of  oil  than  any  other 
vegatable,  1  cwL  producing  BO  Iba.  of  oll- 
" et  (ben'oet),  n.    The  herb-l '   -- 

non  aiena  (Oenm  urtenum). 

IwULI  D.     Eame  aa  Benitna. 


Ben-nnt  (ben'tint).  n.  The  aeed  of  Mtrtnta 
vterjrgMptnna,  the  ben  or  horae-radiah  tree 
of  India,  which  ylelda  an oU  called  mlvfbin 
or  hm-oil.  Theae  nnta  are  winged,  and  are 
contained  In  a  long  pod-Ulu  thiee^elled 
fruit. 

But-all  (ben'ol!),  n.     The  eimeaaed  oU  ol 


I  (ben'ol!).  n. 


e  oipreaaed  oil  ol 
imarludila  lor  nat 


aepantea  Into  two  pute,  the  one  aalid  and 

the  other  llqo Id;  and  the  latter  li  emplored 

ratchmake™  in  preference  to  enj  other 


ItKNP 

H  U  M«iMl«  \tv  iwo  ]Um  4r»wn  mum^trmn 

I  j»M  hfHil  »ihHtl*i  U  «vol>  w«iy  *if  «  •linUnr 
IM  M»«  M|»|..mHu  ilMu'llMM  it|tttf«»imlly  frwrii 

lIUHlilttM)   UnUi 

ihi^mn  l**nti.  «  iM"«te  «f  wiilkliitf.  wUli  r 

R<in4  ♦  Om\i\l  H  (A.  HM  (^rtrf,  »  Uii.l  1 
I  A  tmitit 

«  A  lUilmn  ur  ImuaKua  for  lh«»  !»»»»»<  «iMi«Un 
Hiik  tuu^  Mli(t>«  Uy  U«rit>ii  (II  UiitUMoii  or  llic 
I'liilu  tif  i|oM  miiiiiiy  iU«»  Noriimiiti 

Mrtn(il^m«  0»»»ll«V«  »•!).  ♦»     i'ttlMihlw  of  l»pln« 

liiol  iO  iOi>uivHimt     ."^f^nrwiMM*. 

n^nftM'  t^uii'Uii,  ♦♦  \  *»»«»  who  «»r  timt 
^UuT,  imioU     y   III  «*•♦♦»*/.  «  »l>H»t»lli'o.  fK'Ui 

Ha  UHi»iiu>  i»>  Wi>»i    n  A  m^^^  *  ''^'''' 


Benedictine 

BenecUct:;^ 


4   A  W     lAu   Amc 


\ 
t^  HIII0  Imiu^.  >i»  i«\*h  ovvm^tti«  A  *i\ih  ^mvl 


^#Mk|  l'>  («sofn  (ttn 


(\  iiltfHr  AuiuitoMu. ) 
lU'AM  0U|tlimHio  I 

|Hv««i)>«U^o-U  ^**.t    *  .U«».  I»i<»»l 

lutM  liu  H    Hit*  •h^oa 

^0•     *l»O0»        I  IS't'V  UU^Il^\ 

I  him    wt  K'tU,  «  iwkUvl 

M  •Uu^Kt   »*    I*  ^V0»^  U«>l>^OOU  l\^\«  ^  M.l.    '. 

IKm^^V  W*^yil  v^*^'"*^  ^**V  ^^    \\k  *-**    ♦'* «  n 

mU\VY  \^^^**^  iV  **    ^**  A<»r 
»v\h»  ^*^lVv  aiv    s^'  w\a>* 


( 


.\» 


\ 


*•» 


'^'^** 


««....  -^ 


t 


^^*.'    K     »., 


I^li 
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BERTH 


•  .V  tlyeni  iw  a  mordant  The  root  rtelda  a 
}  «1  ow  <lye.  The  speoiet  introduced  mto  our 
itKrdens  which  have  pinnated  leaves  have 


B.rlicrry  (firrttrit  vni^ris),  with  the  fruk,  the 
rtdwcr,  and  an  anther  (<!  a)  in  the  act  of  dehiscence. 

>•  -en  unneoetaarily  aeparateil  into  a  sub- 
KfTiiiH  under  the  name  Mahonia. 

Barberry  (b^i'be-ri).  n.    8ee  Bbrbrris. 

Berdltth  (Mr-daah'X  n.  A  Idnd  of  neckcloth 
formerly  worn  in  Knsland.  *A  treatiae 
a^'iin^t  the  cravat  and  oerdiuh.*    Steele, 

Berde,t  n.    Beard.    Cftaitcer. 

Bereft  v.t  (A.  Sax.  herian,  loel.  berja,  to 
strike.]  To  pierce;  to  strike.  'ThatArdta 
me  thurgh  the  herte  here,'    Chaueer. 

Bero,  n.    A  tpedea  of  barley.    See  Bear. 

Berean  fbe-re'anX  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  dis- 
Mcnters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
trtke  their  name  from  and  profess  to  follow 
tiie  ancient  Bereans  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii. 
11,  in  building  their  system  of  faith  and 
practice  upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  without 
regard  to  human  authority. 

Bereaye  (bd-rdv'X  v.t.  pret  and  pp.  bereaved, 
brr^t;  ppr.  bereaving.  [Prefix  Be,  and  reave; 
A.  Sax.  beredJian-pTttbL  be,  and  redfian,  to 
deprive.  See  Rjbavb.]  1.  To  deprive;  to 
inoke  destitute;  to  rob;  to  strip:  with  qf 
iNifure  the  thing  taken  away. 

Me  have  jre  bertavtd  ^  tay  children.    Gen.  sUii  36. 

It  is  sometimes  nsed  without  <{^,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  passive,  the  subject  of  the  verb 
being  either  the  person  deprived  or  the 
tiling  taken  away. 

And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  htr^  Mm  to.       Sh*k. 

All  jrour  interest  in  those  territoriet 

Ii  utterly  berf/t  you.  ShaJt. 

S  t  To  take  aw«y  by  destroying.  Impairing, 
or  spoiling.  *  Shall  move  you  to  bereave  my 
life.^   Marlowe. 

The  sun  hertaves  our  siifhL  Shak. 

I  think  his  understandini;  it  bent/t.         Skmk. 

BereftYO  (b^-r^vO.  v.i-  To  destroy  life ;  to 
cutoff.    [Rare.] 

Abroad  the  sword  ttremvttM.  at  home  there  i%  as 
death.  Lam.  L  ao. 

BereftTOment  (bS-rdv'taient),  n.  The  act  of 
bereaving,  or  state  of  being  bereaved ;  de- 

Krivation,  particularly  the  loss  of  a  friend 
y  death. 

He  bore  his  berfaf^ment  with  stoical  fortitude. 

H.  Smith. 

BareftTer  (bdr^v'dr).  n.  One  who  bereaves 
or  deprives  another  of  something  valued. 

Bereft  (bd-reftO.  pp.  of  bereave. 

Berece  (b«-rixhO.  *>>    See  Bambqi. 

Berennriaa  (ber-en-gi'ri-an),  n.  One  of  a 
sect  which  followed  BerengarUu  or  Beren- 
ger.  archdeacon  of  St  Manx's  at  Anjou  in 
the  eleventh  century,  who  denied  the  pre- 
sence of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  euoharist 

BarengmrianlMllI  <ber-en*gi'ri-an-iunX  n. 
The  opinions  or  doctrines  of  Berengarius 
and  his  followers. 

Berenloe'e  Hair  (ber-«nf s«s  bar),  n.  See 
Coma  Bkrbnicrs^ 

Bareeite  (ber'e-siti  n.  A  fine-grained  granite 
from  near  Beretoj,  in  the  UraL 

Beretta»  n.    See  Birstta. 

Berg  (b«rgX  n.  [A.  Sax.  and  O.  berg,  a  hOL] 
A  large  mass  or  mountain,  as  of  ice;  an  ice- 
berg. 'Like  glittering  6#yyf  of  ice.'  Ten- 
rvgwon. 

Banpuno,  Benamot  (b«r'ga-mA.  b^r'ga- 
motX  n.  A  coarse  tapestry  manufactured 
from  flocks  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
ox's  or  goafs  hair,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally made  at  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

Bernmot  (b^r'ga-mot),  n.  [Vr.  bergamoie. 
It  befgamoUa,  from  the  town  of  Bergamo, 
In  Italy.  ]    1.  A  variety  of  pear.  —2.  The  lime 


(CUrua  LimeUay.  lU  fruit  has  a  fine  taste 
and  smell,  and  the  essential  oil  from  the 
yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  in  high  esteem 
as  a  perfume ;  100  bergamots  of  Nice  yield 
2^  ox.  of  oil  by  expression.  Hence  — S.  An 
essence  or  perfume  from  the  fruit  of  the 
lime.— 4.  The  popular  name  of  Monarda/le- 
tuloea,  a  common  labiate  plant  in  gardena 
6.  A  species  of  snoiT  perfumed  with  Berga- 
mot  *Oives  the  nose  its  6efyainot'  Cowper. 

Bergander(b«i^gan-d6r).  n.  [A.  Sax.  beorg, 
berg,  a  burrow,  and  E.  gander,  a  male  goose.  ] 
A  species  of  duck  (Ana$  tadoma),  the  Shel- 
dralte  or  Bwnrouhduek. 

Bergeret,t  n.  (Pr.  berger,  a  shepherd.]  A 
pastoral  song.    Chaueer, 

Bergll,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  beorg,  beorh,  D.  and  O. 
berg,  a  hiU.I  A  hill.  'Thanne  shaltow 
blenche  at  a  berghe.'  Piert  Plowman.  (Old 
and  provincial  &iglish.  ] 

BerglliaiUllte(b^rg'man-!t),n.  (From  Berg- 
mann,  the  inlneralogist]  A  mineral  classed 
with  analcime,  in  the  family  of  zeolitea  It 
occurs  massive,  with  gray  and  red  quartz, 
in  Norwav.  Its  colours  are  greenish  and 
grftyish-wnite. 

Bergnia8ter(b6rs'mas-t«rX  n.  [A.  Sax.  beorg, 
berg,  a  hill,  and  B.  maeter.]  The  bailiff  or 
chief  officer  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

Bergmebl  (b^rg'm&l),  n.  (u.  berg,  moun- 
tain, and  mehl,  mead.]  Mountain-meal  or 
fossil  farina,  a  geological  deposit  in  Uie  form 
of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  consisting 
almost  entirelv  of  the  siliceous  frustules  or 
cell-walls  of  diatoms.  It  has  been  eaten  in 
Lapland  in  seasons  of  sreat  scarcity,  mixed 
with  ground  com  and  bark. 

Bergmote  (b^rg'mdt),  n.    ^tant  as  Barmote. 

Bergomaek  (b^r^gd^mask),  a.  and  n.  [It 
fremsnuMco.adJective  derived  from  Bergamo 
in  N.  Italy.]  A  rustic  dance  in  imitation  of 
the  people  of  Berpamo,  who  are  ridiculed 
as  being  more  clownish  than  any  other 
people  in  Italy.     *A  bergomaek  dance.' 

Bergylt  (b^t  gtltX  n.  The  Norwegian  had* 
dock  {Sebattea  norvegieue),  a  marine  percoid 
fish  found  on  the  north  coasts. 

Berliyme  (bd-rim'),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  be- 
rhj/med;  ppr.  berhgming.  (Prefix  he,  and 
rhwne.}  To  celebrate  in  rl^vme  or  verse. 
*She  had  a  better  love  to  berhymie  her.' 
Shak. 

Beriberi  (be'ri-be-riX  n.  A  disease  accom- 
panied with  severe  palpitations,  anxiety, 
fainting,  and  spasms,  and  often  proving 
fatal  It  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
India. 

Berlin  (b^r^in  or  b^r-liuT.  n.  1.  A  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  of  the  chariot  kind,  first 
made  at  Berlin,  Prussia.— 2.  Berlin  wool  — 
a.  A  knitted  glove.  'A  fat  man  in  black 
tights,  and  cloud v  Berlina.'    Didtena. 

Berlln-l>llie  (b^r'Iin-blQ).  n.   Prussian-blue. 

Berlin-ware  (bdrlin-warX  n,  A  kind  of 
pottery  marked  with  a  blue  stamp,  and  of 
such  quality  as  to  resist  the  action  of  almost 
all  chemiou  reagents. 

Berlin-warehoose  (b«rlin-w&r-hous),  n.  A 
repositonr  for  ladies'  fancy  wares,  more  es- 
pecially for  Berlin  wools,  patterns,  knitting- 
needles,  Ac 

Berlin-wool  (b6rlin-wul).  n.  A  kind  of  fine 
dyed  wool  used  for  tapestry,  knitting,  Ac 

BM^lin  Work,  n.  Fancy  work  in  Berlin 
wools  or  worsted. 

Berm,  Berme  (b^rm).  n.  (Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  barme, 
from  O.  brame,  brdme  =  E.  brhn,  border.] 
L  In  fort  a  space  of  ground  of  S,  4^  or  6  feet 
in  width,  left  between  the  rampart  and  the 
moat  or  fosse,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  rampart  and  prevent  the  eurth  from 
filling  the  fosse.  Sometimes  it  is  palisaded, 
and  in  Holland  it  is  generally  planted  with 
aquick^set  hedge.— 2.  The  bank  or  side  of 
a  canal  which  is  opposite  to  the  towing- 
path.    Called  also  Berme  Bank. 

Berme,  t  n.    Yeast:  barm.    Chaueer. 

Benuude  (bdr'na-klX    See  Barnacle. 

Bemardine  (bAi'nIird-inX  n.  The  name 
ffiven  in  France  to  the  members  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order  of  monks,  after  8t  Bernard, 
by  whom  they  were  reformed.  See  CiSTBR- 
CIAK8. 

Bemardine  (bAi^ird-inX  a.  Pertaining  to 
St  Bernard  and  the  monks  of  the  order. 

B6me,t  n.    A  bam.    Oiaueer. 

Bemeee  (ber'ndzX  n.  »ing.  and  pi.  A  citizen 
or  ciUsens  of  Berne. 

Bemeee  (ber'ndx),  a.  Pertaining  to  Berne 
or  its  inhabitants. 

BemiOle-gOOie  (b«r'nf-kl-gi)s),  n.  The  bar- 
nacle or  barnacle-goose.    See  BARKACta 

Bemonee (i»^rnd^,  n.    See  BuRNoosa 


I,  Fruit  of  Currant  a.  Sec* 
ttoit  of  du. 


Berob  (i»drub'X  v.t  (Prefix  be,  and  rob.]  To 
rob;  to  plunder. 

What  evil  star  on  you  hath  frown'd. 

That  of  yourself  you  thus  btrobbtd  are  f    Sftnttr. 

Beroe  (ber^ft-fiX  m-  (<3r.  Beroe,  one  of  the 
ocean  nvmphs.1  A  genus  of  small  marine 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  Ccslenterata, 
order  Ctenophora.  The  spedes,  which  are 
transparent  and  gelatinous,  are  either  oval 
or  globular,  and  float  in  the  ocean,  where 
they  are  widelv  diffused.  They  are  phos- 
phoric, and  shme  at  night  like  lamps  sus- 
pended in  the  sea.  Two  or  three  species,  as 
B.  pUeue,  shaped  like  a  globe  of  JeUy,  about 
\  inch  in  diameter,  which  forms  part  of  the 
food  of  the  whale,  occur  in  the  British  seas. 
See  Ctmopuora. 

BerrtedJbe'ridX  a.  1.  Furnished  with  ber- 
ries. "The  6«Ti«<l  holly.'  iTeato.— 2.  Hav- 
ing eggs  or  spawn,  as  a  female  lobster  (a 
*  berried  h&n'). 

Berry  (be'riX  >*.  (A.  Sax.  berie,  beriM,  a 
berry;  Icel.  ber,  Sw.  and  Dan.  biir,  O.fl.G. 
beri,  Q.  beere,  a  berry.  The  r  was  originally 
an  «,  as  in  Qoth.  baei,  D.  bee,  betffe,  and  Bopp 
connects  the  word  with  Skr.  bhakehva,  food, 
from  bhakeh,  to  eat,  with  which  also  L.  baeea, 
a  berry,  is  connected.]  1.  A  succulent  or 
pulpy  f rait,  containing  many  seeds ;  or,  in 
more  technical  language,  an  inferior  pulpy 
fruit,  the  flesh  of  which  contains  severiU 
seeds,  and  is  inclosed  bv  a  thin  skin.    Thus 

limited,  the  berry  is 
*     ^  ,   '        always  crowned  with 

^^t^  jST^  ^^®  withered  teeth 
^■^A  \  ^h  \  ^'  ^^  calyx,  as  in  the 
MJI^V  \}^Jjv  S<>o*c^>Ty  and  cur- 
^^1^         %^fe^      rant    The  name  is 

sometimes  extended 
to  superior  fraits, 
like  the  grape  or  the 
potato  berry,  which  are  technically  called 
nueularium.  But  in  popular  language  berry 
extends  only  to  smaller  fruits,  as  straw- 
berry, gooseberry,  Ac,  containing  seeds  or 
granules.— 2.  Something  resembling  a  berry, 
as  one  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  a  lobster. 

Berry  (be'riX  «.<•  To  near  or  produce  ber- 
ries. 

Berry  (be'riX  «.(.  ricel.  berja,  to  beat]  To 
beat;  to  thresh.    (Scotch.] 

I'll  berry  your  crap  by  the  light  o*  the  mooo. 

Berry  (be'riX  n.  [Corraptionof  6arrot0.]  A 
mound    See  Ba&row. 

This  little  berry  some  ycleep 

An  hillock.  IV.  Brtmm*. 

Berrya  (be'ri-aX  n.  (After  Dr.  A.  Berry,  A 
Madras  botanist  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  n«l 
order  Tiliacen.  Only  one  species  {B.  om- 
omiZteX  the  halmalille  or  Trincomalee-wood 
tree,  is  known.    See  Halmaulli. 

BenagUeri(b&r-8lil'yS-&-r6Xn.  p<.  (It  6er. 
aaglio,  a  butt,  a  mark.]  The  name  for  rifle- 
men or  sharp-shooters  in  the  Italian  army. 

Berserk  (bdr'sdrkX  n.  A  berserker  (which 
seeX    Longfellow. 

Berserker  (b^i^sdr-k^X  ^  (IceL  bereerkr, 
lit  'bear-sark.'  or  bear-shirt  'In  olden 
ages  athletes  and  champions  used  to  wear 
hides  of  bears,  wolves,  and  reindeer.'  Vig- 
fueeon.  ]  1.  A  kind  of  wild  warrior  or  cham- 
pion of  heathen  times  in  Scandinavia.  In 
battle  the  berserkers  are  said  to  have  been 
subject  to  flts  of  fury,  when  they  howled 
like  wild  beasts,  foamed  at  the  month, 
gnawed  the  rim  of  their  shields,  Ac,  on 
which  occasions  they  were  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  proof  agidnst  fire  and  steeL 

He  reminds  us  of  a  Berserker  champion  whose  Ht* 
of  inward  fury  grow  irresistible  after  a  tiuie,  and  only 
gather  force  by  reprewioa.  Jidim.  Rev. 

Hence— 2.  A  person  of  extreme  violence  and 
fury. 

Berih  (b^rthX  n.  (From  the  root  of  bear.\ 
1.  Haul,  (a)  a  station  in  which  a  ship  lies  or 
can  lie,  wnether  at  anchor  or  at  a  wharf. 
(6)  A  room  or  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a 
number  of  officers  or  men  mess  and  reside. 
(e}The  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the  sides 
of  a  cabin ;  the  place  for  a  hammock,  or  a 
repository  for  chests,  &c.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  box  or  place  for  sleeping  in  a 
railway  carriage.  Hence  —  2.  A  post  or  ap- 
pointment ;  situation ;  employment ;  as,  he 
has  got  a  good  berth  at  last —To  give  a  toide 
berth  to,  to  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from. 
—Berth  and  tpaee,  in  ehipAmUding,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  moulding  edge  of  one 
timber  and  the  moulding  edge  of  the  one 
next  to  it 

Berth  (b^rth).  v.  t  Haut  (a)  to  give  anchor- 
ing ground  to ;  to  give  space  to  lie  in,  as  a 


ch.  dUin;     di.  8c  locA;     g,  po;     J,>ob;     A,  Fr.  ion;     ng,  sinp;     tb,  (Aen;  th,  CAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  tsUg;    sh,  axure.— See  Kit. 


BEBTHIBBITS 


, :  (t)To»lli)t»b«rUiurl)Brth» 

to;  u  lo  brrth  A  ihEp'B  compuij. 
~-'^-^'«  (MfU-tr-IU  ■.    8m  Haim.'<- 


B«rtUMlt«' 


IS(berth1ag).n.  ffoul.  Uu  flonklui 

luted  tba  btrthitiff  of  this  quArtar-dack,  of 
Ux  pooh  or  of  the  lDT«cuUa.  m  tlw  cue 
mv  bd  I  (he  bolwarlL 

ButlUdlatU(btf-lhol-ira-aX»-  Clumein- 
orraCI.  C  ArUaUc^iohemiU.]  Aguini 
of  MjrttM,  of  which  onlf  eni  ipocia  (£. 
«w«(m)  to  khcnrn.  1(  1*  l  tr»  of  Urga 
rilmanilDni,  Md  fomu  nit  lomU  on  the 
buikgofUit  Amucmi,  Rio  N«sn>,  and  Oro 
Boko.  It  growa  to  a  height  of  ISO  Isat.  and 
1U  itam  la  S  lo  (  f«t  In  diamsCar.    The 


alx-tided,  an  luuall;  longir  and 
thoi«  at  the  prettaoa  emerald,  ■ 


Carton,  s 
China.    Berrliar 


caUad  aauanuniir. 
BanrUlttB  (bu'il-iiu 

UchC  or  blultb  greei 
* — ■ (be-rf- 


d  ataCei.     Home  oS  the  n 


(wSlohaMV 

B«rirllold(barD-ol[1).iL    A ulld. eoiuUtliis 
ot  (WD  twelTa-ilded  prramldi  put  baa*  to 


d  prrainlda  put  tuaa  I 

Bt^lb^r^lTa).  7l  a  (o^l  percold  flih 
(oand  In  cbalk,  aad  called  John  Den/  b> 
the  workmen.  The  apecimana  are  iroto 
4  to  IZ  Inehn  Ion;. 

BMMllAnlt*  (b«T-i«^-an-U),  n.  A  allver. 
white,  tntt  mineral,  wltli  meUlllc  hutre, 


u  oalled  li-ui 


aalenlum  an „_. .  __ 

uliui.  the  3we<tl>li  cheml 

BMSCUB  {bi-rtnl.  n.  In  aw  armour,  one 
or  the  (wo  clrcnlar  platen  atyiul  the  sire  at 
a  ihUllne,  which  covered  the  pinion  which 
tba  Tleor  of  the  helmet  tnmeil.  partujn  an 
oalled  troin  rsiemblint;  a  btiant. 

B*U«aa(be-aBgO,n.  [Front  L.Au.donb1e.  and 
■emiM,  abarp-l  A  mlUtair  wenpon  med  bj 
fcnlghUnntll  thaandol  (he  toDiteenthcan- 
tnrjr.  The  woni  b  sniilvalea(  to  the  Fr. 
kaao^r^  a  kind  of  niok-aia,  and  PUnch4 
batlana  It  waa  a  kind  of  mlliUcT  pick. 

Bewlnt  (b<-aiknt'x  a.c  (Preni  it.  and 
Mine.}  To  make  a  aalnt  of.  'Their  canon- 
liliigandtHainfJivtheinaelTea.'  Hammond. 

B«»-unI«r,  n.    Same  as  Btr-antltr. 
BaUTlt  (hea-ftl').  n.    [Norm,  ^ftii/fi;  Ft. 

/■UiTUIcl     ■  .vmaf  .tf*-niijlfa*hnr_T      hit     la.l'.a 


bualnd.  a 
Id  Kr.  oi' 


-Writ  «}  b. 


BMCBttW  <b«.>kal' 
«Uer.l  Toa-itl. 
biieaUertd.'    Speiim 

BeMOni  Jbiakor- 
■Dorn.)    To  treat 


-L  bit. 

A  greal-Bmnd 


■  With  flow  ma 


rm.  1 


knich'X  e  I     [TTOHi  &«,  and 
ratch:  to  tear  with  (lie  n^ila. 

akrnl  '\    v.L      [  Pretlj   ft*. 
U  acnwl :  to  acrihlile  orer. 

<*MI  (hMkrChl,  >.(     IPrrni  bt.  and 
111    Toco»erwlthaadrB™.orM»lih 


BawatOllMn  (bi-aknch'on),  v.t  IPrefli 
fti,  and  MMiAiiim,)  To  ornament  with  a 
Bcatohaon.  '  ^leufjAaflMrf  and  betaagad-' 
ChurtMU. 

BsmM  BlBMIO'i-eft'.  bl-a«0.  '-^  [Pralli 
te,  and  (H.)  To  look;  to  mind.  'Aiiee 
thea.'  WieiUfi't  BOU.  Mat  ixvlt  4.  (In 
the  anthorlied  renion,  'See  thou  to  that'} 

BmmoIi  (U  aAch').  «,(  pret  &■  pp.  baoughu 
ppr.  hueieking.  (O.K.  learta,  biieka.  bi- 
jfctf  —  preBi  ft<,  and  (Kit.  A.  Sax.  (raiii. 
to  aaek,  Itiqulra.)  L  To  entreat;  (o  luppll- 
cala :  to  Implore :  to  aak  or  fittj  wltli 
urgonejr;  followed  by  apenonal  object;  ai, 
'  1  Paid  bne*ek  you  bf  the  nieekneaa  and 

Etieneaa  of  Chrlaf  i  Cor.  i,  1.— t.  To 
aaearlrfor;  taaollclt:  followed  bjtha 
\t  aolloltad. 


—AA.  Dmmd.  CEaiui,  ibqiUra,  Btn,  Ba- 

plaad,  implore.  luppUcata,  bes,  craia. 
BmmoIi  I  {b64ich  X  n.    A  reijaaM,     '  Rocb 
■ulmiiH  Imteditt. '    Beau.  S  Pi. 

(bA^teb'M'),  n.     On*  who  be- 


'erwdum. 


ib-U  B 


pcei  i 


3.IToa«em.  'Aa  IciMnuil  rlitht'  .S^naer. 
Basaemlnx  (bi^em'lne),  p.  and  a.  BacDm- 
ins;  fit:  worthy  of.  'Qrare,  betaming 
■    ■    Shot. 

BM.i.jf-flnfm'lnf  ntti^n  Qnallty 

of  being  beaeamlnE. 

BaBMIiUy(b«-a«m'li).a.  Be«imlng:flt;anll- 
able.     "BMenaJu  order '    Sheatloiu. 

Bawent  (bi.ain'l.  o.  rProperi.  Lhe  partl- 
clpla  of  a  verb  fteiH  (A.  Sui.  beiedn).  and 
ilnnlfjrtnB  bailni  a  gertatn  appearance. 
Chaucer  dmh  another  form  of  the  parti- 
ciple: 'Hlr  arraj,  lo  rlchely  Mwye,']  Ar- 
rayed ;  eqnlpped.  '  Well  beuan,  maklnj;  a 
EDod  appearance ;  HI  betetn.  (he  contrvr. ' 
Varei.  ■  Decka  mtb  Sower*  tby  altan  weU 
bttrene,'    Speraer. 

Bewka,!  (.1.    See  BnnK. 

BoHt  (bft-ieC),  t.l  pret  A  pp.  ftfa«;  ppr 
bnttaag.  JA.  Sai.  tecdan,  biet  near,  to 
plaro-prertifti,  andMUon.  toaet]  I  t  To 
place:  to  eat ~£l  To  employ;  toipend;to 
me  up.     CToiiHT.  -3  To  dlitrihule  OTor: 

of  aiurt  fc™i  with  ^rnpa  ot  mid.'  Snte- 
<o(or.-4.  To  lurniand:  to  Inclose:  to  hem 

aclty  liftcHc'nlth  tmops  -J^t  thy  Iroona 
«»((  onr  calai.-    AddUm.    Hence-eTo 

Er»>  on  all  aldea.  lo  aa  to  perplei :  to  pma 
ard,  or  tn  proa  hard  upon,  '  We're  btKl 
wlththlerea'    Smk. 

WUh''H.V"^'!«"Ji".«"l?' '"         '"iin.iT. 

Sir.  To  aarround.  IncloH!,  enTlron,  hem 

B«l«t«,tB«Mtte.>PP-  [."«eBEdIT.|  Placed: 

Bewtment  ( be  set'menl  >.  n.     1.  The  con. 
dlUon  ur  hetnE  l««el,    'Fenrlni:  a  tro-fiiwu* 
(inthelre>'  Kn^xt.  .  °  The  aln  or  InllmH  to 
I     whiiih  one  la  niiMt  liable:  a  beiettliig  aiiL 

'  B«Mttl]X(l>e-aet'inc).<i.   Hnbltnally attend- 
,    lnBorwKyln>ins;a».  afci-wflui^iln, 
BeMWt(he».-.'),e.f     To  lew.     (.■owrr. 


BetUlU)  (be-ahlitO,  Kt      |Fnni  fte,  aii.l 
ahiiu,]    Tuabine  npon.    Chaueet. 
(Shi)  -u  u  (all  B  CRUiiri  ••■beiiiaiiilchlJHai'Br. 

BMblnat  (beah'met),  n.     A  great  article  of 


murieln 


Ungofgrapea 


In  more  modem  Clmea  thla  word  generally 
treaty  or  eipcatiilatlon.  and  aometlmea  hi 


(bi-ahrond'),  nl    [Pnflx  fte.  and 

nrvud.]  TocDTernlthoraawlthaahroud; 
\o  hide  in  darkneat,  aa  with  a  cloak. 

BeihattO'^'liut'Xe.t.  IPreHi  b*,andiftu(  t 
To  ahut  up.     CTniif  rr, 

Bailde  (bi-tid').  prtp.    [Prerii  b*.  by.  and 


ir  tklnR 


i.  Over  and  above: 


this  tpKuiKlioa.  i.tttf. 

4-ODt  of:  InaatatadeTlatlngfrom.  'SnongU 
lo  put  blm  iiuite  bttUlt  his  patience'  £Aa*. 
Hence— re  fte  bende  oni't  teU,  to  be  out  of 

one's  aelf-comnund  (hrough  itrong  feellnjr 

Betld«.BMldBI(b«-B[ir,b«-aIdO,ad>.  Horr- 
orer;  more  than  thai;  over  and  aUore;  dis- 
tinct from;  not  included  in  the  number,  rir 
in  what  baa  been  mentioned.  (AetUea  is 
now  (be  CDDimonet  form. ) 

(be-ald'*r-l),  n.    A  apacka  of  pear. 


UoOawl. 

.  (M-aen, 

Ktipng.    [Piefli  fte.  ■ 

compelllTiK  to  hurrender,  ellher  KiiaiTdne 

or  city.  '"TillpBnaijia'lwnrwI^'riimlal'cd'! 
and  loaL'    SUn*.- tt  To  L<«t;  to  Ihn.nit 

aU  kinds  of  Wood,'  Skat.-itv.  To"l*- 
laagner,  beaet.    enrlron,  hem    In,  Iniesl. 

(b*-a»l'mnil),  n.     Art  of  he- 

ui  u  empioyed  In  a  ilege. 
B«Ileglllg  (M-aSJ'ing),  n.     SnTTonnrllnp  Iti  a 

Besi^nglr  (MiSJ-lng.ll).  orfn.     In  a  Iw- 

BeaUvw'  (b«-(il'r«r),  o.t  IPredi  hr.  and 
mltrr.]  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  silver. 
G  Flrtmirr. 


Bailabber  (\it-tu 
:  Beilave  <lH"9biv-) 


Fate.  Dtr.  fat.  Wl;       mt,  B 


e.  pin;      nMa,  not,  man;       tUbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  ponnd; 


WlMlf.AV'pt 
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BEST 


BeilaTer  (M-«UiT'«r).  v.t    (Prefix  be,  and 

Mlaver.  J    To  defile  with  sUver. 
Betllni8(M*silin').  V.  (.  [Prefix  be,  and  Hime.  ] 

Tu  daub  with  tlhne;  to  soil. 

Our  fry  of  writers  may  bestime  his  fame. 

Beslobber,  Beilubber  (Maloi/Ar.  M-tlub'- 
«rX  0  t  (Prefix  be,  and  etobber,  slxibberA  To 
■oil  or  tmear.  as  with  tpitUe  or  anything 
running  from  the  mouth  or  noee;  to  be- 
■laver;  to  daub;  to  beamear.  *Bedubber 
our  garmenta  with  it  (bloodX '    Shot. 

Bdaltiny(b^slur^Xv.t.  (Prefix  fr#,  and  pi 
Mlurry.  to  toil  See  SLUR.]  Toaoa  Di 
ton.    (Rare  ] 

Besmear  (b^smiiO.  v.t  [Prefix  fr#.  and 
einear.]  To  bedaub;  to  overspread  with  any 
viscous,  glutinous  matter,  or  with  any  loft 
substance  Uiat  adherea :  hence,  to  foul ;  to 
stiiL 

Iter  gu»hing  blood  the  pavement  all  texmmr'd. 

DrydtH, 
My  honoar  would  not  let  infratitude 
So  much  iesmtar  it.  ShaJt. 


)ray- 


(b6-amer'^),  n.    One  that  be- 
smean> 

Betmlrcb(bd-sm6rch'X  v.t  [Prefix  60,  and 
ittnu-eh.]    To  soil;  to  foil;  to  discolour. 

Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  termirtA'd 
With  rainy  luarchinK  m  the  painful  field.      SAal. 

Besmoke  (bi-smdkO*  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
emoke.]  1.  To  foul  with  smoke.— 2.  To  har- 
den or  dry  in  smoke.    Johnson.    [Rare.] 

Beimootll(bd-imO'ruO»«.t  To  make  smooth. 
C/u^nnan. 

BeilllOtred,t  pp.  from  bemntU.  Smutted ; 
blackened  with  smut  'A  gipon  alle  be- 
emotred,'    Chaucer. 

BennatCbA-smufXet.  (Prefix &«. and timtt] 
To  blacken  with  smut;  to  foul  with  soot 

Besnow  (b6-snd0,  o.L  [Prefix  be,  and  enow.] 
L  To  acatter  like  snow.  0<noer.  [Rare.]— 
1  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  snow;  to  whiten. 
*A  third  thy  white  and  small  hand  shall 
beenow.'    Carew. 

Besiiiiir(b4-snuf).v.t  [Prefix  («,  and  •nu/'.] 
To  befoul  with  snuff.    [Rare.] 
Unwaahed  her  hands,  and  much  httnujffkt  her  face. 

BeeogniOf  (bd-sdn'ydXTi.  [It  bitogno,  need, 
want  ]    A  beffgar.    Bean.  &  FL 

BetoU  (bi-soir),  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  foO.] 
To  soil;  to  stain. 

Beeom  (bS'sum),  n.  (A.  Sax.  beeem,  bem, 
besma,  a  besom,  twigs;  D.  bezem,  O.  betem, 
beaen,  a  broom  or  bcium:  root-meaning  un- 
known. ]  A  brcom;  a  brush  of  twigt  ot  other 
materials  for  sweeping. 

I  win  sweep  it  with  the  Amm*  of  dettroctioo,  sahh 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Is.  xiv.  a^ 

Beeom  (bft'sumX  «.t    To  sweep,  as  with  a 

besom.    Cowver.    (Rare.] 
Beeomer  (bd'xnm-^r),  n.    One  who  uses  a 

beaom. 
Besootbment  (bA-sdra'mentX  n.     That 

which  yields  consolation;  solace;  comfort 

Quart  Rev.    [Rare.] 
Beeortt(b«-sort7,  v.t    [Prefix  6e,  and  fort] 

To  suit;  to  fit;  to  become.    'Such  men  as 

may  beeort  your  age.'    8hak. 
Beeortt  (Mi-sortT.  n.    Something  fitting  or 

appropriate;  suitable  provision. 

I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife.  .  .  . 

With  such  accommodation  and  bes«rt 

As  leveta  with  her  breeding.  SitoM 

Besot  (b«-sotO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  betotted;  ppr. 
beeUting.  ( Prefix  be,  and  tot  ]  To  make 
sottish  with  drink ;  hence,  to  infatuate :  to 
stupehr;  to  make  duP  or  senseleaa  'Per- 
mitted to  beeU  themselves  in  the  company 
of  their  favourite  revellers.'  Maeautay. 
*  Pools  beaoUed  with  their  crimea '  Hudibra*. 

Besotment  (b«-sot'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
making  one's  self  sottish  by  drink;  the  state 
of  being  besotted. 

The  detiasing  habit  of  unsocial  ttMtmemt  It  not 
brought  under  the  eyes  of  his  superior.  LtrdLytUn. 

Besotted  Cb«-sofedXj>.  and  o.  Made  sottish 
by  drink;  nence,  characterized  by  or  indica- 
tive of  stupidity,  such  as  is  caused  by  drink; 
stupid;  infatiuited.  'fieaottMf,  base  ingrati- 
tude.'   Milton. 

Historical  painting  had  sunk  ...  on  the  north 
into  the  patient  devotion  of  htttfttd  Uves.  to  deiinea- 
tioQS  of  briclu  and  fogs,  fist  cattle  and  ditch  water. 

Ruskin. 

BesottedOy  (b«-8of  ed4i),  a<f  0.  In  a  besotted 
or  foolish  manner. 

Besottedness  (b«-sot'ed-nesX  n.  The  state 
of  beinff  besotted ;  stupidity;  arrant  folly; 
Infatuauon. 

Besotttngly  (b^sotlng^li),  adv.  In  a  be- 
sotting manner. 

Besought  (b^-sftf),  pret  A  pp.  of  ft««eedh. 


Besonr  (bd-sourO,  sit  To  make  sour.  J7am- 
tnand. 

Bespangle  (b^spang'gl),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
beepatigled;  ppr.  beepanglina.  [Prefix  be, 
and  fpan^f^.  ]  To  adorn  witn  spangles;  to 
dot  or  sprinkle  with  something  brilliant 

Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright. 

The  heav'ns  ies/augiitti' -wiith  dishevell'd  light. 

Bespatter  (b&-spaf t6rX  v.  t  [Prefix  &«,  and 
epaUer.  J  1.  To  soil  bv  spattering;  to  sprinkle 
with  anything  liquid  or  semi -liquid  that 
befouls.— 2.  inu;.  to  asperse  with  calumny  or 
reproach.  *  Whom  never  faction  could  be- 
epatter.'    StnfL 

BespatUet  (bd-spatlX  v.t  (Prefix  be,  and 
epattle.]    To  spit  on.    BaU. 

Bespawlt  (bd-sp^lO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
epatol.]  To  soil  or  make  foul  wiUi,  or  as 
with,  spitUa 

This  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  condition- 
ally with  all  the  rheum  in  the  town,  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  to  btspaiul  his  brethren.       Miltou. 

Bespeak  (b«-sp«kO^  v.t  pret  botpoke;  pp. 
beepoke,  bespoken;  ppr.  betpeakmg.  [Prefix 
be,  and  speak.  ]  1.  To  speak  for  beforehand ; 
to  order  or  engage  agifdnst  a  future  time: 
used  especially  where  there  is  only  a  limited 
supply  of  the  thing  wanted;  at,  to  bespeak 
a  seat  in  a  public  coach. 

Concluding  naturally  that  to  gratify  his  avarice 
was  to  besfmk  his  favour.  Sir  W.  Sett. 

2.t  To  forebode;  to  foretell 

They  started  fears,  and  bttpeke  daiwera,  to  scare 
the  allies.  Swifi. 

8.  To  speak  to;  to  addiesa:  thia  sense  is 
mostly  poeticaL 

He  thus  the  queen  http^kt,  Drydm. 

4.  To  betoken;  to  show;  to  indicate,  as  ex- 
ternal marks  or  appearances. 

When  the  abbot  of  St  Martin  was  bora,  he  had  10 
little  the  figure  of  a  man  that  it  btspekt  him  rather  a 
monster. 


A  gracious  self-possession  that  betp^ke  the  develop, 
meat  of  womanhood.  W.  Btaek. 

Bespeak  (b«-8p6k0.  n.    Among  actors,  a 

benefit    See  Benbpit.  4. 
Bespeaking  (b^-spdk'ingX  n.    A  preriom 

sp<MUcing  or  discourse,  by  w 

to  engage  favour. 


way  of  apology  or 


My  preface  looks  as  If  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader 
by  so  tedious  a  besftaking  of  him.  Drydtn. 

BespeoUe  (bd-speka).  v.t  [Prefix  6e,  and 
speckU.\  To  mark  with  speckles,  spots,  or 
bright  patches.  'BetpedtM  her  with  gaudy 
allurementa.'  Milton. 

Beqiendt  (bd-spendO,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
fpend]  To  expend;  to  bestow;  to  employ. 
*  AU  hia  craft  bespent  about  (be  bed.'  Chap- 
man. 

Bespet,t  v.t   Tobetpit 

Bespew(b«-8pa7.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  igwte.] 
To  spew  or  vomit  on. 

Besplce  (b6-spls^  v.t  [Prefix  &e,  and  ipiM.] 
To  season  with  spices  or  drugs;  hence,  to 
drug;  to  poison. 

Thou  might'st  betpUt  a  cap 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lanng  wink.    Shmk. 

Besplrtit  Bespnrtt  (b6.sp«rt0.v.  t  To  spurt 
out  or  over :  to  throw  out  in  a  stream  or 
streama  'Well  beamurUd  with  his  own 
holy  water.'    MHUrn. 

Bespit  (bd-spitOi  v.t  pret  bespil^  bespat: pp. 
bespit,  bespittmi,  beipiUed;  ppr.  beipittCttg. 
[Prefix  be,  and  spit]  To  spit  upon;  to  soil 
with  spittle. 

Bespoke  (b«-spOkO.  pret  of  bespeak. 

Be^t  (M-spot^  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  spot] 
To  make  spots  on :  to  mark  with  spots ;  to 
cover  with  foul  blots  or  blemishes.  'Be- 
spatted  so  with  sin.'    Drayton. 

be,  and 
over. 

His  nuptial  bed, 
Whh  curiotts  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flowers 
bttfrtnd.  DrydtH. 

Besprent  (bd-sprentO.  pp.  [O  B.  bespreint, 
pp.  of  besprenge,  bisprenge.  A.  Sax.  bespren- 
oan,  to  besprinkle-  prefix  he,  and  sprengan, 
to  sprinkle.]  1.  Sprinkled  over.  *  Besprent 
withteares.'  Mir /or  Mags.  'With  learned 
dust  besprent.  *  Pope.  '  The  fioor  with  tas- 
sels of  fir  was  besprent.'  LongfeUow.— 
2.  Spread;  scattered.  'His  silver  tresses 
thin  frefprent'  T.  Warion.  [This  word  is 
obsolete  except  In  poetnr.] 

Besprinkle  (b6-spiing1clX  v.t  [Prefix  be, 
ana  sprinUe.\  To  sprinue  over;  to  scatter 
over;  as,  to  besprtnkle  with  dust  *Be- 
sprinUes  with  Cimmerian  dew.'    Pope. 

Herodotus  .  .  .  hath  bu/rmJklfd  his  work  with 
many  &bolosfties.  Sir  T.  BrwwM*. 


Bespread  (b^spredO^  v.t    [Prefix 
spread.]   To  spread  over;  to  cover  < 


Bespnrt,  v.t    see  Bwpirt. 

Bespatter  (bdspuft^r),  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
spvMer.]   To  sputter  over. 

Bessemer's  Process  (bes'e-m«n  prft'sei^ 
n.  A  process  for  decarbonizing  common 
oast  or  pig  iron,  which  containa  8  to  ft  per 
cent  of  carbon,  so  as  toccmvert  it  into  steel, 
which  contains  i  to  1^  per  cent,  or  into 
malleable  iron,  wnich  is  nearly  pure.  This 
is  done  by  pauing  currents  of  air  through 
the  cast  iron  in  a  molten  state,  when  the 
carbon  of  the  metal,  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  is  carried  off  as  carbonic 
acid  gas;  other  impurities— sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, silicon— being  also  oxidised  and 
removed  as  gas  or  slag.  With  the  view  of 
getting  entirely  rid  of  these  impurities, 
which  injtu^  the  steel,  the  process  has  to  be 
continued  till  all  the  carbon  also  is  removed, 
when  a  proper  proportion  of  it  is  re-hitro- 
duced  by  re-melting  the  pure  metal  wiUi 
sniegeleisen.  or  some  other  vsriety  of  iron, 
rich  in  carbon  and  containing  no  admixture 
besides.  If  malleable  iron  is  wanted  no 
carbon  is  re-introduced. 

Bessognat   See  Bjsogko. 

Best  CMSt),  a.  superl  [A.  Sax.  betest^  betat, 
best,  serving  as  the  superl.  of  gdd,  good. 
This  adiective  has  the  same  superL  in  the 
other  'Teutonic  languages,  D.  and  O.  best, 
Dan.  bests,  Icet  bestr,  Sw.  bdsta.  The  root 
is  bat,  bet,  seen  also  in  better,  Goth,  batista, 
best  (see  Better).]  Most  good;  hsviiig 
ffood  qualities  or  attainments  in  the  highest 
degree:  possessing  the  highest  advantages: 
applied  indifferently  to  physical  or  moral 
subjects;  as,  the  best  man ;  the  best  road : 
the  best  cloth ;  the  best  abilities ;  the  beet 
scholar;  the  best  view  of  a  landsci^w  or  a 
subject 

When  he  Is  best,  he  is  little  more  than  a  man;  and 
when  he  It  woru.  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast 

SMmJk, 
What  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discrcetcst,  but.  MHt9M. 

Best,  like  most  and  many  other  attributes,  is 
often  used  without  its  noun  when  the  noen 
is  obvious;  as,  men  are  all  sinners;  the  beat 
of  them  fail  in  the  periormance  of  duty. 

Throng,  their  rags  and  tiiey. 
The  basest,  far  into  tliaC  counol-ball 
Where  sit  the  but  and  suteliest  of  the  land. 

^Bost  man,  the  brideman  at  a  weddmgT 

I  acted  in  die  capacity  of  backer  or  best  mutH  to 
the  bridegroom.  DUtens. 

Best  (bestX  adv.  In  the  hlriiest  degree;  be- 
yond all  other  persons  or  things  in  the  pos- 
session or  exhibition  of  some  good  or  de- 
sirable quality,  in  being  the  object  of  some 
desirable  action,  or  in  navlng  the  capacity 
for,  or  capability  of  being  applied  to,  some- 
thing good;  as.  which  instrument  can  you 
best  use?  money  is  best  employed  in  manu- 
factures; medicine  will  answer  best  in  the 
present  case;  what  is  expedient  is  beat 
known  to  himself.  '  Old  fashions  please  me 
beat '  Shak.  *  Tell  whom  thou  lovest  beat. ' 
Shak.    'Speak  ye,  who  6e«(  can.'    MUton. 

Much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth.     Ctwfer. 

In  one  or  two  phrases  this  adverb  is  Joined, 
in  the  sense  of  '  most  thoroughly,'  to  a  word 
expressive  of  a  disagreeable  action,  as  in  the 

Shrase,  best  abused;  as,  the  chancellor  of 
lie  exchequer  is  the  best  abused  man  in  the 
country :  so  best  hated. 
BestQ)e8tX  n.    1.  Highest  possible  state  of 
excellence;  the  bMt  quali^  or  property  of 
a  person  or  thing. 

But  you,  O,  you 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.  Shak. 

2.  All  that  one  can  do,  or  show  in  one's  self: 
often  used  in  this  sense  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  my,  thy,  his,  their.  A& ;  as,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  advance  your  interests;  she  is 
bent  on  looking  hsr  best;  he  did  all  he  could 
to  appear  al  Ait  best  in  that  performance. 
'Win  I  shall  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win.' 
Tennyson.— At  beat,  in  the  utmost  degree 
or  extent  applicable  to  the  case ;  as,  liie  is 
at  best  very  short.— For  besti  finally,  for 
good  and  alL  'Those  constitotions  .  .  . 
are  now  established  for  beH,  and  not  to  be 
mended.'  MUton.— To  make  the  best  e/,  to 
carry  to  the  utmost  perfection;  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage ;  to  get  all  that  one  can  out 
of.  'Let  there  be  n-eedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  can  mttks  me  best 
tff  them.'  Booon.  Often  used  in  speaking 
of  things  or  events  that  are  not  so  good  or 
favourable  as  was  expected  or  wss  to  be 
wished:  as,  to  make  the  best  of  ill  fortune  or 
a  bad  bargaia— 7*o  mtUte  the  beat  of  one'a 


ch.  ehsdni     ^.  Se.  kwfc;     g,  go;     J,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r,     VB,  then;  th,  th\u;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh.  axure.—See  Key. 
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iMy,  to  travel  or  proceed  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Bestadde.t  Bestad,!  pret  &  pp.  of  beHead. 

Bestain  (M-stan'X  v.t.  [Prefix be,  and  gtain. ] 
To  marlc  with  stains;  to  discolour  either  the 
whole  surface  of  a  thins  or  in  spots.  '  All 
with  blood  bestain  his  cheelcs.*    Skak. 

Bestead t  (bd-sted"),  v.t  pret.  bestadi:  pp. 
betUad,  besteuldef,  bettedded  t.  [Prefix  be, 
and  stead,  place.]  1.  To  place,  or  dispose, 
or  circumstance,  as  to  condition,  conveni« 
ence,  benefit,  and  the  like;  to  situate. 
'Many  far  worse  bestead  than  ourselves.' 
Barrow. 

She  snith.  that  she  shall  not  be  glad. 

Till  that  she  se  hyin  so  btstad.  Gopter. 

S.t  To  dispose  mentally;  to  afTecl  'Sor- 
rowfully bestadde.'  CAatiMr.— 3.t  To  pro- 
vide; to  furnish.  'The  ladle,  ill  of  friends 
bestedded. '  Spenser.  —4.  t  To  treat;  to  behave 
towards.  Spenser.— b.f  To  beset;  to  attack. 

But  both  attonce  on  both  sides  him  bestad. 

Sptttser. 

6.  t  To  profit;  to  benefit;  to  serve;  to  assist. 

In  this  ship  was  great  store  of  dry  Newfoundland 
ftsh,  .  .  .  the  same  bcin((  so  new  and  good  as  it  did 
very  greatly  btstead  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
voyage.  Sir  F.  Drake. 

In  the  following  example  there  may  per- 
haps be  seen  the  influence  of  the  adjective 
steady. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  I 

.  .  .  How  little  vou  tested 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  tojrs  t 

Atiiton. 

[This  word  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  now 
except  in  such  phrases  as  ill,  tseU,  sore  be- 
stead, in  which  the  word  is  the  pp.] 
Bestial  (bes'ti-al).  a.  lL.,besHalU]  L  Be- 
longing to  a  beast  or  to  the  class  of  beasts; 
animal  'Of  shape  part  human,  part  bes- 
tial.' Tatter.— 2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
lieast;  brutal;  below  the  dignity  of  reason 
or  humanity;  carnal;  as,  a  bestial  appetite. 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what 
remains  is  bestial,  SkeUk. 

Syn.  Brutish,  beastly,  brutal,  carnal,  vile. 

low,  depraved,  sensual 
Bestial  (bes'ti-al),  n.    1.  In  SeoU  law,  the 

cattle  on  a  farm  taken  collectively.— 2. t  A 

work  on  zoology.    Brewer. 
Bestiality  (bes-ti-al'l-UX  n.    1.  The  quality 

of  a  beast;  conduct  or  mental  condition 

unworthy  of  human  nature;  beastliness. 

MHiat  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  affirm 
bestinlity  to  be  the  essence  of  humanity,  and  dark* 
ness  the  centre  of  light  ?        Martintts  Scribierus. 

i.  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast 

Bestiallse  (bes'ti-al-iiX^  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  bes- 
tialized;  ppr.  bestializinff.  To  make  like  a 
beast:  to  bring  or  reduce  to  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  beast.  '  The  process  of  bes- 
tializing  humanity.'    Hare. 

Bestially  (bes'ti-al-U).  adw.  In  a  bestial 
manner;  brutally;  in  a  manner  below  hu- 
manity. 

Bestiary  (bes'ti-a-ri),  n.  [L.  bestiarius,  per- 
taining to  beasts,  from  biutia,  a  beast.]  A 
name  given  to  old  books  treating  of  beasts, 
often  in  verse. 

Bestiate  (bes'tl-it),  v.t  To  make  like  a 
beast  'Drunkenness  bestiates  the  heart' 
Junius.    [Rare.] 

Bestick  (bd-stikO.  v.t  pret  and  pp.  bestuek. 
[Prefix  be,  and  stick.]   To  pierce  in  various 
places ;  to  pierce  through  and  through. 
Truth  shall  retire,  besttuk  with  slanderous  darts. 

MtifOH. 

In  these  little  visual  interpretations  (valentines)  no 
emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart  .  .  .  the  bestuek 
and  bleeding  heart.  Lamb. 

[Perhaps  this  verb  is  used  only  in  the  pp.] 
BestilCMstilO.  v.t    To  dissolve  (?> 

They,  bestiiled 
Almost  to  Jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  still  and  speak  not  to  him. 

SkeUk.    Hamlet,  Act  I.,  ac  t.  L  904- 

[This  is  the  reading  of  the  folios;  the  quartos 
and  modem  editions  read  disltmsd.  ] 
Bestill  (b«-stUO,  v.t    [Prefix  be,  and  sfiO.] 
To  make  quiet  or  stilL 

Coounercc  bestiittd  her  many-natioaed  tongue 

7.  CunniHekatn. 

Bestir  (b6-at«r0.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  aud  «tsr.] 
To  put  into  brisk  or  vigorous  action;  to 
move  with  life  and  vigour:  usually  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun.  'You  have  bestirred 
your  valour.'  Shak.  'Rouse  and  bestir 
themselves  ere  well  awake.'    Milton. 

Bestness  (besf  nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
best  '  The  bestness  of  a  thing.'  Bp.  Morton. 

BestormtCbS-stormO.  v.i.  [Prefix  be,  and 
storm.]   To  storm;  to  rage. 


Sinks  nadar 


Bestonnt  (b^-stormO.  «kt  To  overtake  with 
a  storm;  to  storm.  '  Boats  bestonned.'  Sir 
W.  Davenant 

Bestow  (b6-stdO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  stow. 
See  Stow.]  1.  'To  lay  up  in  store;  to  de- 
posit for  safe  keeping;  to  stow;  to  place. 

I  have  no  room  where  to  bestenv  my  fniits.  Luke  xii.  1 7. 

He  besUrwed  it  in  a  pouch  lined  with  perfumed 
leather.  Sir  IF.  ScM. 

2.  To  give;  to  confer;  to  impart:  with  the 

sense  of  gratuity :  followed  by  on  or  up&n 

before  the  recipient 

Consecrate  yourselves  to  the  Lord^  that  he  may 
bestew  0H  you  a  blessing.  Ex.  xxxiL  99. 

Though  I  besterw  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  . . . 
and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

z  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

Sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense;  as.  to  bestow 
censure.- 8.  To  give  in  marriage;  to  dispose 
of. 

I  could  have  bestewed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman. 

Tat/er. 

4.t  To  apply;  to  make  use  of;  to  use;  to  em- 


"'.% 


AU  Is  sea  besides. 
IIS.  *rj*rHtf.and  th«a  devours.  K#miv. 


It  thou  a^k  me  what  his  commandments  are  as 
touching  the  bestewOtg'  of  thy  goods,  I  answer,  his 
commandments  are  that  thou  bestew  them  in  works 
of  mercy.  Fryth. 

Otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  have 
been  infallibly  besterwed  there.  Swift. 

Bestowal  (M-std'alX  n.    Bestowment 

The  one  did  himself  honour  in  the  best«wal,  the 
other  in  the  acceptance,  of  such  a  gratuity.  Mittnan. 

Bestower  (b«-std'«rX  n.  One  who  bestows; 
a  giver;  a  disposer. 

Bestowment  (bd-std'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
givinc  gratuitously;  a  conferring.— 2.  That 
which  is  conferred  or  given;  donation. 

They  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit 
to  God's  own  ^xil^n'Mt^M/r.  Is.  Taylor. 

Bestraddle  (M-stradl),  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
straddle.]   'To  bestride.    See  Straddle. 

Bestrail|^tt(bSstr»tO,a.  Distracted; mad. 
'  I  am  not  bestraugfU. '    Shak. 

Bestraughtedt  (be-stTAf  ed),  ct  Distracted. 
Norden.    [Rare.] 

Bestrawt  (b«-strftO.  v.t    Same  as  Bestrew. 

Bestreak  (bd-strekO,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
streak.]    To  mark  or  cover  with  streaks. 

Bestrew  (b6-str5'  or  b«-str60^  v.  t  [IVefix  be, 
and  strew.]  To  scatter  over;  to  besprinkle: 
to  strew;  the  object  of  the  verb  is  either  that 
which  is  covered  by  strewing,  or  that  which 
is  strewed  or  scattered.  'Those  blossoms 
also,  and  those  dropping  gums,  that  lie  be- 
strewn,'  Milton. 

Discord  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both.  SJkak. 

Bestride  (bS-stridQ,  v.t  pret  bestrid  or  be- 
strode; pp.  bestrid,  bestridden,  bestridedi 
(Sterne);  ppr.  bestriding.  [Prefix  be,  and 
stride.]  1.  To  stride  over;  to  stand  or  sit 
with  anything  between  the  legs,  or  with  the 
legs  extended  across;  as,  to  bestride  a  horse. 

Why.  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus.  Skak. 

2.  To  step  over;  to  cross.    '  When  I  first  my 

wedded  mistress  saw  bestride  my  threshold.' 

Shak. 

Bestrode  (bd-str6dO.  pret  of  bestride. 
Bestrow(M-str60^  v.t  To  bestrew.  [Rare.] 
Bestmtt  (bS-struf ).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  bestrut; 

ppr.  bestruttina.    [Prefix  be,  and  strtd,  to 

swell]  To  distend.  '  Her  paps  bestrut  with 

milk.'    Holland. 

Bestuek  (b«-stukO.  pret  A  pp.  of  bestiek. 
Bestud  0)«-stud9,  v.t   (Prefix  be,  and  stud.] 

To  set  with  studs;  to  adorn  with  bosses. 

The  unsought  diamonds 
Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep. 
And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inured  to  lighL  Milton. 

Best-work  (bestVArkX  n.    In  mining,  the 

richest  cla-s  of  ore. 
Beswaddle  (bd-swudl),  v.t    rPreflx  be,  and 

swaddle.  ]  To  envelop  in  swaddling-clothes. 

W.  WhiUhead. 
Beswiket  (b«swfkO.  v.t    [A.  Sax.  beswiean, 

to  deceive,  to  allure— prefix  be.  and  swican, 

to  deceive.]    To  allure.    Oower. 
Beswl2lke.t  v.t  (Prefix  be,  and  swink.]   To 

labour.    Oower. 
Besy.t  a.    Busy.    Chaucer. 
Bet  (bet),  v.t.  pret.  A  pp.  bet  or  betted;  ppr. 

betttng.    [Prooably  a  contraction  of  abet. 

in  the  sense  of  encourage,  back  up]  To  lay 

a  bet :  to  lay  a  wager ;  to  stake  or  pledge 

something  upon  the  event  of  a  contest 

John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much 
money  on  his  head.  SMa*. 

Bet  (betX  n.  1.  A  wager;  that  which  is  laid, 
staked,  or  pledged  ou  any  uncertain  question 
or  event  &nd  which  falls  to  be  gained  by  tlie 
party  to  the  wager  who  affirmed  what  turns 


out  actually  to  be  the  case ;  as,  U)  lay  a  f>et 
on  the  result  of  a  hoi-se-race.     'That's  the 
li^rench  bet  against  the  DanislL'    ShaL- 
2.  The  terms  on  which  a  bet  is  laid. 

Bett  (betX  past  participle  of  beat 

Bet,t  Bettet  (betX    Better. 

It  had  been  bet  for  roe  still  to  have  kept  m^  quiet 
chair.  Cnscoi^te. 

Beta  (bd'taXn.  A  genus  of  apetalous  plants, 
nat  order  Chenopodiaces,  having  large  suc- 
culent roots,  and  a  green  calyx  in  which  the 
hard  rugged  nut  is  embedded,  and  valuable 
botli  for  culinary  and  agricultural  purposes. 
Beta  vtdgaris,  or  common  beet,  is  employed 
as  an  ingredient  in  salad  after  being  lioiled 
till  it  is  tender.  Mangel-wurzel,  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle,  is  considered  a  variety  of 
B.  wigaris.  Tlie  seabeet  {B.  marititna) 
grows  wild  on  the  shores  of  Britain ;  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  greens  or  spinach.  See 
Beet. 

BetaiT  (bS-tagO,  v.t  To  tag;  to  deck  with 
tags.    'B0<a^<7«(i  with  verse.'    Churchill. 

Betall  (bdtan,  «.t  l.  To  furnish  with  a 
taiL  ' Betailed  and  bepowdered.'  Goldsmith. 
2.  To  take  the  tail  off:  a  word  Jocularly 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  behead. 

(The  sportsman  I  puts  his  heavy  boot  on  the  beast's 
body,  and  there  both  beheads  and  betails  him. 

Trollo/^. 

Betalne  (bS'ta-in),  n.  [L.  beta,  beet]  A 
chemical  base  found  in  common  beet  and 
mangel-wurzel 

Betake,t  Beteclie,t  v.t  pret  betoke,  betook, 
betauht,  betattght,  pp.  betauht,  betavght. 
(A.  Sax.  betceean,  to  show,  to  deliver,  to  in- 
trust—prefix be,  and  tcedan,  to  teach,  to 
show.  There  has  been  a  certain  confusion 
between  this  and  the  other  betake.  Betoke 
or  betook  in  form  properlv  belongs  to  the 
latter.]  1.  To  give;  to  hand  over;  to  deliver 
up. 

Judas  Iscarjot  wente  forth  to  the  princis  of  pre^tis, 
and  said  to  hem.  What  wolen  ye  give  to  me  and  I 
schal  bitake  him  to  you  f  iVickhffe. 

2.  To  intrust;  to  commit;  to  recommend  to 
the  care  ol  'Hissoule  toGod6«<auAt*  it 
Brunnis. 

And  hem  she  yaf  hire  mebles  and  hire  thing. 

And  to  the  pope  Urban  betoke  hem  tho.  Chaucer. 

Dame  Phoebe  to  a  Nymphe  her  babe  betooke. 

Spenser. 

Betake  (bd-t&k'l  v.t  pret.  betook,  pp.  be- 
taken.   [Prefix  be,  and  take.  J    To  seize ;  to 
take  hold  of ;  to  take. 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake.  S/etuer. 

Now  used  only  with  the  reflexive  pronoun 
in  the  sense  of  to  take  one's  self;  to  repair; 
to  resort;  to  have  recourse.  *  Which  made 
me  bettike  myself  for  shelter  to  a  house.' 
Tatler. 

The  rest  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them.  Milton. 

They  betook  themselves  to  treaty  and  submission. 

fiurke. 

Betaket  (b«-tJUcO.  v.t.    To  betake  one's  self. 

But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake. 

Spenser. 

Betalk  (b«tAkO.  v.i  [Prefix  6^,  and  talk.] 
To  talk  repeatedly.    Drayton. 

Betallow  (b6tal'6).  v.  t  [Prefix  be,  tJid  tal- 
low.]   To  tover  with  tallow.    Ford. 

Betaughtt  (bd-t^fX  pret  of  betake,  to  in- 
trust 

Bete,  v.t  [A.  Sax.  betan,  to  mend,  to  make 
better,  from  root  of  better.]  To  mend;  to 
make  better;  to  heal.  '  To  bete  fires. '  Chau- 
cer. 'TobeUtorvre.'  Chaucer.  [Old  English 
and  Scotch.  1 

Bete,t  v.t    To  beat    Chaucer. 

Betear  (bdt^rO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  tear.] 
To  wet  with  tears.    Sir  P.  Sitlney. 

Beteche  t  v.t    same  as  Betake.i    Chaucer. 

Beteemt  (b^t^mO,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  teem.\ 
To  bring  forth:  to  produce;  to  shed. 

Belike  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 

Seteem  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes.    Skak. 

Beteemt  (b«-t£mO,  v.t  [Allied  to  O.  ziemen, 
geziemen,  D.  tamen,  betamen,  to  deem  suit- 
able, to  deiga  ]  1.  To  allow ;  to  permit ;  to 
suffer. 

So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  bettem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Skak. 

2.  To  bestow;  to  give.  Speiiser. 
Betel,  Betle  (bd'tlX  n.  [Fr.  bitel,  Sp.  beUl, 
betle,  from  Malabar  name,]  A  species  of 
pepper,  Chavica  Betle,  a  creeping  or  climb- 
ing plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  nat 
order  Piperaceie.  The  leaves  are  employed 
to  inclose  a  piece  of  the  betelnut  and  a 
little  lime  into  a  pellet,  which  is  extensively 
chewed  in  the  East  The  pellet  is  hot  and 
acrid,  but  has  aromatic  and  astringent  pro- 
pertiea  It  tinges  the  saliva  red,  and  staina 
the  teeth. 


F&te.  fiLr,  fat  fftH;       m«.  met  h«r;       pine,  pin:     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tAbe,  tub,  buU:       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;       y.  Sc  f«y. 
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Bttelgeuae  (bd'teljuz),  n.  (Kr.  b^Ulgeuse, 
from  Arabic  name.  ]  A  sUr  of  tlie  flrat  mag* 
oitude  in  the  couthern  constellation  Orioa 

Betel-nat  (M'tel-nut).  n.  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  of  Areea  Catechu,  which  ii  eaten 


LmT.  iowera.  and  nut  ol  Artta  Cattchit. 

both  in  its  unripe  and  mature  state.  When 
ripe  it  is  of  tlie  size  of  a  cherry,  conical  in 
stiape.  brownish  externally  and  mottled 
tntemaUv  like  a  nutmeg. 

B6tel-llQlTree,«&.  A  beautiful  palm  (vlrfca 
Oatetku)  found  in  India  and  the  East,  at- 
taining a  height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  yielding 
an  astringent  seed  called  betel-nut  (which 
see). 

B6tel-pe|iper(b6'tl*pep-^rX  SameasB«(«l. 

Betb.  t  v.t.  imper.    Be  ye.    Chaxuter. 

Betbanklt  (b«thangkMtX  n.  [B».  and 
thankU^  thanked]  Grace  after  meat 
BxxmM.    [Scotch.) 

Bethel  (beth'el).  n.  [Heb  Uthel,  house  of 
Qo^—heth,  a  house,  and  El,  God.]  A  name 
for  places  of  worship  in  England,  eq>eoially 
a  dissenting  chapeL 

BetblBk  (M-thingkO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
think]  l.t  Tq  think;  to  imsgine.  'Al 
that  herte  may  oethytUee*  Chaueer.  -  -%.  To 
call  to  mind ;  to  recall  or  bring  to  the  re- 
collection, reflection,  or  consideration  of: 
always  used  with  the  reflexire  pronoun,  and 
often  followed  by  <{f  before  the  subject  of 
thought 

Mhink  y^HTMhtM  beforeluad  what  merclci  jrou 
want  Bp.  BtvtrUgt. 

Bethink  (bd-thingkO.  v.i.  To  have  in  recol- 
lection :  to  consider.  '  Bethink  ere  thou 
dismiss  us.'    Byron. 

Bethlehem  (beth'16-hemX  n.  (Heb.,  a 
town  or  Tillage  in  Judea,  about  6  miles 
south-east  of  Jerusalem,  famous  for  its 
being  the  place  of  Christ s  nativity;  from 
beth,  a  house,  and  lekhgm,  food— the  house 
of  food.  ]  A  famous  hospital  for  lunatics 
in  London,  so  called  because  it  was  origin- 
ally the  priory  of  Bethlehem,  or  rather  of 
8t  Mary  of  Bethlehem;  hence,  any  hoq>ital 
for  lunatics.    Corrupted  into  Bediam. 

Bethlehendte,  Betluemite  (betha^-hem-lt. 
beth'lem-itX  n.  L  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 
lehem; a  Itmatia— 2.  EecUt.  (a)  one  of  an 
order  of  monks  introduced  into  England 
in  the  year  1257.  who  were  habited  like 
the  Dominicans,  except  that  thev  wore  a 
star  with  five  rays,  hi  memory  of  the  comet 
or  star  which  appeared  over  Bethlehem  at 
the  nativity  of  uur  Saviour.  (6)  One  of  an 
order  founded  in  the  seventeenth  centnir 
for  the  service  of  the  hospitals  in  South 
America. 

Bethrmn  (b«-thrtl').  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
thTalL\  To  enslave;  to  reduce  to  bondage; 
to  brii^K  into  snbjeotioa 

She  it  ia  that  did  my  lord  Mhrmll.        S/tnsfr. 

Bethtimp  (bd-thumpO,  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
thump.  ]    To  l>eat  soundly. 

I  was  never  so  htthnmfd  with  words 

Since  fir^  t  calTd  mjr  brother's  father  dad.     Shnk. 

Betide  (bd-tidO.  v.t  pret  UHd  or  betidedi 
pp.  betid:  ppr.  btUAng.  [Prefix  be,  and 
Ude,  from  A.  Sax.  tidan,  to  happen.  See 
Tide.]  To  happen ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to: 
used  of  good  or  evlL 

What  wfll  ^«tM*  the  few  r  MUtmt. 

Betide  (bi-tid'X  v  C  To  come  to  pass;  to 
happen.— To  bg^ide  <^,S  to  become  of.  'If 
be  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  meV 
Shak 

Betlght  t  (b^titO.  pp.  of  betide,  an  erroneous 
form.  Happened.  *  As  if  some  evil  were  to 
hwbetiaht.'  Speneer. 

BettmeT  (bfi-tinO^  ode.    same  as  Betimee. 


Chauoer.  'All  in  the  morning  betwie,' 
Shak 

Betimee  (b6-timx^  adv.  [Prefix  be  for  fry, 
and  tiine,  that  is,  by  the  time,  with  adverbial 
genitive  termination.  ]  l.Seasonably;ingood 
season  or  time ;  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  oieaaure  life  ieora  thou  Mintts.       MiU»H, 
1  Early ;  at  an  aerly  hour. 

Not  to  be  a  bed  a^e*  midnight  it  to  be  ap  Attifnrt. 

SMa*. 

S.  Soon ;  in  a  short  time. 

He  tires  hetimet,  that  spurs  too  tast  btHmtM.   Shak. 

^ Early,  Soon,  Betimes.   See  under  Earlt. 

BeUua]i,Bechuan(bechV*nX*^l^  ^ftine 
MsBechuana. 
Betle,  9k    8ee  Bbtbl. 
BetOXe,t  pret  A  pp.  of  betake,  i 
Betoken  (b6-t6'knX  v.t     [Prefix  6«,  and 
token.]    L  To  be  a  token  of ;  to  be  a  visible 
signoi 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow. 
BHtkfMutg  ptikcc  from  God.  MUttn. 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs;  to  indicate 
something  future  by  that  which  is  seen 
or  known ;  as,  a  daiic  cloud  often  betokent 
a  storm.— Syn.  To  presage,  ]>ortend,  augur, 
indicate. 

Beton  (befon  or  bft-tofiX  n.  [Fr.  biton, 
^m  O.Fr.  beter,  to  coagulate,  to  harden, 
to  become  stone.]  A  mixture  of  lime  and 
gravel,  which  grows  into  a  compact  mass, 
and  is  used  to  form  an  artificial  foundation 
when  the  ground  is  insecure;  concrete.  It 
is  much  used  as  a  hydraulic  cement  in  sub- 
marine worka. 

Betongue  (M-tungO»  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
tongue,]  To  scold;  to  attack  with  the 
tongue;  to  rail  at 

ch 
Xtv. 


How  Ben  Jooson  and  Shakqwie  hH^nrutd 
other.  A'.  Brit.  R 


Betony  (bef6-ni\,  n.  [L.  bet<mica.]  The 
popular  name  otstachy*  Betotiiea,  a  British 
plant  which  grows  in  woods.  Itwasformeiiy 
much  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  some- 
times used  to  dye  wool  of  a  fine  dark  yellow 
colour. —Water  betony,  a  name  given  to  Sero- 
vhularia  aauatiea,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaf  to  that  of  betony. 

Betook  (b«-tnkO.  pret  of  betake. 

Betom  t  Cb6-t6m7, 0.  and  a.  [  Prefix  be,  and 
torn.]  LTom.  *  Whose  heart  6e(om  out  of 
his  panting  breast'  SackviUe.—2.  Tom  in 
nieces. 

BcrtOM  (b^tosO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  tost.] 
To  toss ;  to  agitate :  to  disturb ;  to  put  in 
violent  motion.  'The  miserable  betoeeed 
squire.'  Shelttm.  'Hy  fretossMlsonl.*  Shak 

Betraiee,t  Betrmsh,t  v.  t  [An  old  form  of 
betray.  See  under  Astomt.]  To  betray. 
*  They  have  betraieed  thee. '    Chauter. 

Betrap  (b^trapO,  «.  t  [Prefix  be,  and  trap.  ] 
To  entrap;  to  insnare.    Oower. 

Betrap  (bA-trap'X  v.t.  To  put  trappings  on; 
to  cIoUm;  to  deck. 
After  them  foOowed  two  other  chariots  covered  with 

.Stew 

Betrmj  (bd-triO.  «•  t  [O.  E.  betraie,  bUraye, 
^kc —prefix  be,  and  Fr.  trahir,  O.  Fr.  trair,  to 
betray,  from  L.  tradere,  to  give  up  or  over, 
from  tram,  over,  and  dare,  to  give.]  L  To 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  by 
treachery  or  fraud  in  violation  of  trust; 
as,  an  officer  betrayed  the  city. 

The  Son  of  own  shall  be  bttrmytd  Into  the  hands 
of  men.  MaL  xtIL  n. 


t.  To  violate  bv  fraud  or  unfaithfulness ;  to 
be  unftdthful  in  keeping  or  observing;  as. 
to  betrays,  trust  '  Betrayfd  her  cause  and 
mine. '  Tennysoii. — &  To  act  treacherously, 
deceitfully,  or  in  an  underhand  manner 
towards;  to  deceive;  to  beguile;  to  circum- 
vent; to  entrap  or  ensnare:  to  delude  into 
some  undesirable  position;  to  mislead. 
DonotA(«riViBe,sir;  I  fear  you  lore  MistreasPtee. 

She  omst  <Ue.  else  diell  btirmy  more  men.    Shak. 

I  willA«^»^ 
Tawny-inn'd  ftshes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  sinny  jaws.  Shak. 

But  when  I  rise,  I  shall  ind  my  lef*  ^ttraying  me. 

4.  To  reveal  or  disclose,  especially  ha  viola- 
tion of  confidence ;  aa,  to  betray  one's 
secrets;  to  6efray  one's  designs.  — 5.  To 
show  in  true  character;  to  let  be  seen; 
to  cause  to  appear;  to  permit  to  Mppear 
what  is  intended  to  be  kept  secret  or 
what  prudence  would  conceal 

Be  twift  to  henr,  but  cantlona  of  your  tonvue,  lest 
you  httrt^y  your  ignorance.  II  'mUs. 

My  own  too-frarful  guilt. 
Simpler  than  any  child.  bHray*  itself.      Temnyt^n. 

&  To  indicate ;  to  give  indication  or  evid- 


ence of :  said  of  something  not  obvious  at 
first  view  or  that  would  otlierwise  tM  cod< 
cealed. 

All  the  names  b  the  country  tttrtty  great  antlquttr. 

BryaHt. 

Betrayal  (b6-tr&'alX  n.  Act  of  betraying. 
'Gained  his  freedom  bv  the  betrayal  of  his 
country's  cause.'    S.  Sharue. 

Betrayer  (b6-tr&'6r),  n.  One  who  betrays; 
a  traitor. 

BetraTxnent  t  ( b6  -  tr&'ment).  n.  Betrayal 
*Ck>nies8inc  him  to  be  innocent  whose  be- 
trayinent  uiey  had  sought'    UdalL 

Betriin(b6-trim0.  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  betrimmed; 
ppr.  betrimming.  [Prefix 6e.  and  trim.]  To 
set  in  order;  to  deck;  to  dress;  to  adorn;  to 
grace;  to  embellish;  to  beautify;  to  decorate. 

Thy  banks  with  pinned  and  twilled  briins. 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  he^t  t>*trimi.      Shak. 

Betroth  (b6.tr6th'X  9.t  (Prefix  be,  and 
troth.  See  Tboth.]  1.  To  contract  to  any 
one  in  order  to  a  future  marriage ;  to  pro- 
mise or  pledge  to  be  the  future  wdoum  of 
another;  to  affiance:  used  of  either  sex. 
'To  her,  my  lord,  was  1  betrothed*  Shak. 
2.  To  engage  to  taJce  in  marriage;  to  pledge 
one's  troth  to. 

What  man  Is  there  that  hath  hHrtthtd  a  wife  and 
hath  not  taken  herf  DeuL  xi.  7. 

S.t  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric  In  order  to 
consecration.  'If  any  person  be  consecrated 
a  bishop  to  that  church  whereunto  he  was 
not  before  betrothed*    Aylife, 

Betrothal  (bd-trdtli'alX  n.  The  act  of  be- 
trothiuff;  betrothment  'The  feast  of  be- 
trothal7   LongfeUow. 

BetrothmentCbi-trOth'mentXn.  A  mutual 

{promise  or  contract  between  two  parties 
or  a  future  marriage  between  the  persons 
betrothed;  betrothal  *  How  the  strange  ft«- 
trothment  was  to  end.'  Tennyeon. 
Betnist(b6-trust0,v.t  [Prefix  6^,  and  enut.] 
To  intrust:  to  commit  to  another  in  confi- 
dence of  fidelity;  to  confide.    [Rare.] 

Whatsoever  you  would  btinut  to  your  memory, 
let  it  be  disposed  In  a  proper  method.  tVatu, 

Betmitment  (M-tmst'ment),  n.  The  act 
of  intrustinc;  the  thing  intrusted.    [Rare.] 

Betao  (bet'soXn.  [It  peao,  piece,  piece 
of  money.]  The  smallest  Venetian  coin. 
*  Thirty  llvres,  I'll  not  bate  yon  a  6eCto.'  S. 
Marmum. 

Bett,tBettet(betX  Better.  Speneer.  See 
Bbt,  Bbttbr. 

Better  (bet't^r).  a.  serving  as  the  compar.  of 
0ood.  (A.  Sax.  betera,  betra,  bcettra,  also  bet, 
bett,  better,  from  a  root  bat  (in  Goth,  bats, 
goodX  whence  also. the  superl  beet  (»be- 
Jeety.  The  corresponding  forms  In  the 
other  Teutonic  languages  are  D.  beter.  Icel 
betrLbetr,  Dan.  bedre,  Sw.  bdttre,  O.  beeter. 
See  BEST.]  1.  Having  good  qualities  in  a 
greater  degree  than  another:  applied  to 
physical,  acquired,  or  moral  qualities; 
mora  good;  as,  a  better  soil;  a  better 
man ;  a  better  physician ;  a  better  house ; 
a  better  air ;  a  Setter  harvest  '  He  hath  a 
horse  better  than  the  Neapolitan's,  a  better 
bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  Count 
Palatine.'  Shak.~2.  Preferable  in  regard 
to  value,  use,  rank,  fitness,  acceptableness, 
safety,  or  in  any  other  re^>ect 

JUttfr  Is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a 
stalled  OS  and  hatred  therewith.  Prov.  xv.  17. 

8.  Improved  in  health;  leas  affected  with 
disease ;  as,  the  patient  is  better.  —  To  be 
better  </;  to  be  in  improved  circumstances. 
—The  better.  See  under  Bbttbr,  n. 
Better  (bet^t^rX  adv.  1.  In  a  more  excellent 
or  superior  manner;  with  more  skill  and 
wisdom,  virtue,  advantage,  or  success;  as, 
to  perform  work  better;  to  plan  a  scheme 
better;  land  6e(tor  cultivated;  government 
better  administered.— 2.  More  correctly  or 
fully.  '  The  better  to  understand  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge.'  Locke.— 9.  In  a  hi|dier 
or  greater  degree;  as,  to  love  one  better  than 
another.  '  Never  was  monarch  better  feared. ' 
Shak.— A,  With  greater  advantage.  '  I  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  man.'  Shak.— 
5.  Mora,  without  any  idea  of  superior  ex- 
cellence ;  as,  How  far  is  it  to  town  t  Better 
than  a  mile.    [CoUoq.  ] 

Dorlcote  MID  has  been  la  our  ftunlly  a  hundred 
year  and  tHter.  Gmrgt  EttH. 

Better  (bert«rX  «.t  [A.  Sax.  beierian,  bet- 
rian,  to  improve.  See  the  adjective.  1  1.  To 
improve;  to  ameliorate;  to  increase  the  good 
qualities  of ;  as,  manure  betters  land;  cUsoi- 
pline  may  bisttsr  the  morals. 

The  cause  of  his  takiiw  upon  him  our  nature  was 
to  Jwttrr  the  quality,  aaa  to  advance  the  condition 
thereof.  N*0ker. 


He  thought  to  JuMr  Ms  drcwmitsncci.    Thmckert^. 
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8.  To  minMM;  to  exceed.  'Bettered  expecta- 
tion.'   Shak, 

What  you  do 
Sdll  tetterr  what  U  done.  SMmJk. 

&  To  advance  the  interest  of;  to  support; 

to  Kive  advantage  to. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 
May  senre  to  A««rr  us  and  worse  our  foes. 

8th.  To  improve,  ameliorate,  amend,  cor- 
rect, reform,  rectify,  advance,  promote. 

Better  (bet't^X  v-^  I'o  V^^  better;  to 
become  better;  toimprova 

Better  n>et't6r).  n.  A  superior;  one  who 
has  a  claim  to  precedence  on  account  of 
his  rank,  age,  merit,  skill,  or  ofAce;  as,  give 
place  to  your  betters:  in  this  sense  generally 
used  in  the  plural,  and  with  possessive 

Jironouns.  '  Their  bettere  would  nardly  be 
ound.'  Hooker.— The  better,  (a)  Improve- 
ment: generally  in  adverbial  phrase /or  the 
better=ln  the  direction  of  improvement. 
'  If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere  /or  the 
better.'  Dryden,  (6)  Advantage ;  superior- 
ity; victory. 

Dionysius.  his  countryman,  in  an  epistle  to  Pompey, 
aAer  an  express  comparison,  affords  him  the  Mter 
of  Thucydides.  Sir  T.  Brtwiu. 

In  this  sense  used  chiefly  in  the  following 
phrases:— To  have  the  better  qf,  to  have  the 
advantage  of ;  to  gain  superiority  over.  To 
get  or  gain  Uu  better  qf,  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage, superiority,  or  victory  over. 

Better  (betwX  n.  One  who  lays  bets  or 
wagers;  a  bettor. 

BeUer-hair  (bef tto-h«fX  n.  A  colloquial 
term  for  wife. 

Betterlng-houset  (bet'tAr-ing-housX  n.  A 
reformatory.    Quoted  by  Latham. 

Bettermeilt  (beftAr-ment),  n.  (R  better, 
with  Bomance  suffix  -ment]  1.  A  making 
better;  improvement— 2.  In  ATtteriean  law, 
an  improvement  of  an  estate  wliich  renders 
it  better  than  mere  repairing:  generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

Bettennoft  (bettte-mdet),  a.  Superior  in 
■odalranlc 

It  Irst  became  operatiTC  in  the  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge  among  the  people,  at  least  among  the  ArMrr- 
<wMr  classes.  Br^Mghmtm, 

Bettemese  (bef  tAr-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  better;  superiority.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Bettobg  (beftong).  n.  [Native  name.]  The 
kangaroo-rat,  a  genus  of  nocturnal  kanga- 
roos common  over  all  Australia,  about  the 
sixe  of  a  common  hare,  forming  the  senus 
Hypsiprymnus.  The  manner  in  which  the 
bettong  conveys  materials  to  its  nest  is  most 
remarlud>le.  After  selecting  a  proper  supply 
of  dried  grass  it  makesitiro  into  a  sheaf,  and 
twisUng  its  prehensile  tail  round  it  hops  off 
to  its  lair.  The  nest  is  a  most  ingraious 
specimen  of  ardiiteotnre,  and  scarcely  to 
be  detected  by  a  European  eye.  H.  cuni- 
euhte  is  the  Tasmanian  rat 

Bettor  (bef  orX  n.  One  who  bets  or  lays  a 
wager. 

Betnr  (bef  til  n.    (A  cant  word  from  Betty, 
forElixifcelA. )    A  short  bar  used  by  thieves 
to  wrench  doors  open.    Called  also  a  Beet, 
a  Jenny,  and  a  Jemmy.    [Thieves'  slang.] 
The  powerful  tttty  or  the  artful  picklock. 

jff-Alttlktl^. 

Betnla  (bet'Q-U),  n.  [L.,  the  birch.]  A  ge- 
nus of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
north  temperate  and  arctic  n^ns;  the 
birohea  Tneir  flowers  are  unisexual,  grow- 
ing in  catkins.  The  fruit  is  flat  and  winged 
or  margined.  Two  species  are  native  to 
Britain,  namely  B.  afba  (the  common  birchX 
frequent  in  woods  in  mountainous  districts. 
Its  bark  Is  used  in  tanning,  and  yields  a 
fraorsnt  oil;  its  juice  is  sweet  in  spring, 
ana  a  wine  is  in  some  places  made  from  it. 
The  weeping  birch  is  a  variety  of  this  spe- 
cies. B.  nana  (the  dwarf  birch)  is  found  on 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  extends  into 
the  arctic  regions. 

Betulace»(bet-a-la's£-6),n.p{.  Anaiorder 
of  ^Mtalous  dicotyledonous  plsnta,of  which 
Betula  is  the  typical  genus,  and  containing 
besides  this  only  the  senus  Atnus,  with  six^ 
species  belonging  to  both  genera. 

BetoUn,  Betullne  (bef  a-Un).  n.  (C«H««o^) 

A  substance  discovered  in  the  bark  of  tne 
common  or  white  birch.  It  is  of  a  white 
colour,  crystallised  in  the  form  of  long 
needles,  fusible,  volatile,  and  inflammable. 

Betumble  (b<-tuml>lX  v.L  [Prefix  be,  and 
tumble.]  To  tumble;  to  throw  Into  disorder 
or  confusion.  '  From  her  betumbled  couch 
she  starteth.'    Shak. 

Betutor  (b«-ta'torX  v.C.  [Prefix  be.  and 
tutor.]    To  instruct ;  to  tutor.    Colendge. 

Between  (bd-twin'X  prep.    [A.  Sax.  betwed- 


num,  betwe&nem,  bstvynon— prefix  be^  and 
dat  pL  of  twe6n,  double,  twun,  from  twd, 
two;  comp.  twain,  twin.]  1.  In  the  space 
separating;  in  the  space  extending  from  one 
point  to  another,  without  regard  to  distance; 
as,  Stirling  is  between  Glasgow  and  Perth ; 
the  liver  Tweed  runs  between  Scotland  and 
England.- 2.  From  one  to  another  of;  pass- 
ing from  one  to  another,  as  in  the  exchange 
of  actions  or  intercourse.  '  If  things  should 
go  so  between  them.'  Baeon.—3.  Belonging 
to  in  common ;  in  partnership  among ;  as, 
twenty  proprietors  own  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween ttiem. 

Castor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  soul  bttwten  them. 

Ltekt. 

4.  Mutually  as  regards;  so  as  to  affect  both 

of ;  as,  disoords  exist  between  the  families. 

Friendship  requires  that  it  be  b^twttn  two  at  least 

S0Hth. 
An  intestine  struggle,  open  or  secret.  Mwttn 
authority  and  liberty.  Hume. 

6.  Pertaining  to,  in  the  power  of,  or  by  the 
action  of  two  together,  or  one  or  other  of 
two;  as,  the  blame  of  this  lies  ftetioeen  you ; 
you  must  get  that  done  between  you ;  they 
had  the  watch  Utween  them. -6.  With  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to;  as,  to  distinguish 
frtfCioeen  right  and  wrong. —7.  In  intermedi- 
ate relation  to,  in  respect  to  time,  quantity, 
or  degree;  as,  it  occurred  betxoeen  his  in- 
coming and  outgoing;  a  baronet  is  between 
a  knight  and  a  raron. 

Between  (b6-tw6n7>  n.  One  of  a  grade  of 
needles  between  'sharps'  and  'blunts.' 

Betwlz,tBetwlzen,t  prep.  Betwixt  Cftou- 
esr. 

Betwixt  (bd-twikstO,  pfvp-  [A  Sax.  &eeio^, 
betwvxi,  betweox,  betweohe—prtltix  be,  and 
tweoh,  from  twd,  tweg,  two.  The  t  is  para- 
sitic or  excrescent  as  in  amidst,  Ac]  "L  Be- 
tween; in  the  space  that  separatea  'Be- 
Uoixt  two  aged  oaks.'  Milton,— 2.  Passing 
between ;  from  one  to  another. 

There  was  some  speech  of  marriage  Mwu/ myself 
and  her.  SAaJi. 

Bendantite  (bft'dan-UtX  n.  [After  the 
French  mineralogist  Beuaant]  A  mineral 
occurring  in  small  closely  aggregated  crys- 
tals in  the  district  of  Nassau  on  the  Bhine, 
and  also  near  Coric 

Berel  (bev'elXn^  t^-  beveau,  O.Fr.  bevel, 
a  bevel]  L  The  obliquity  or  inclination  of 
a  particular  surface  of  a  solid  body  to  an- 
other surface  of  the  same  body.— 2.  An  in- 
strument used  by  artificers  for  drawing 
anides,  consisting  of  two  limbs  jointed  to- 
gether, one  called  the  stock  and  the  other 
the  blade,  which  is  movable  on  a  pivot  at 
the  Joint,  and  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  in- 
clude anv  angle  between  it  and  the  stock. 
The  blade  is  often  curved  on  the  edge  to 
suit  the  sweep  ot  an  arch  or  vault— S.  A 
kind  of  angle.  See  Bbvsl-amolb.— 4.  In 
her.  see  BsviLB. 

Bevel  (bev'elX  a-  Having  the  form  of  a 
bevel ;  slant;  out  of  the  perpendicular:  not 
upright:  used  figurativcdy  in  the  following 
passage. 

I  may  be  straight  though  they  themsdves  be  Anw/. 

SAmJt. 

Berel  (bev'elX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  bevelled; 
ppr.  bevelling.  To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle;  as, 
to  bevel  a  piece  of  wood. 

Bevel  (bev'elX  v.i.  To  incline  towards  a 
point  or  from  a  direct  line ;  to  slant  or  in- 
cline off  to  a  bevel  angle. 

Bevel-angle  (bev'el-ang'glX  n.  Any  angle 
except  a  right  angle,  whether  it  be  acute  or 
obtuse. 

Bevel-CMr  (bev'el-gSrX  n.    In  maeh.  a  spe- 


^^^m^ims^ 


Berel-irear. 


cies  of  wheel-work  in  which  the  axis  or 
shaft  of  the  leader  or  driver  forms  an  angle 
with  the  axis  or  shaft  of  the  follower  or  the 


wheel  driven.  The  wheels  in  this  species 
of  gearing  are  not  unf requoitly  called  coni- 
cal wheels,  as  their  form  resonbles  that  of 
the  frustums  of  fluted  conea 

Bevelled  (bev'eld),  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a 
bevel;  formed  with  a  bevel -angle.— 2.  In 
mineraL  replaced  by  two  planes  inclining 
eoually  upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an 
edge;  having  its  edges  replaced  as  above,  as 
a  cube  or  other  solid. 

Bevelling  (bev'el-ingX  a.  Inclining  from  a 
right  line;  slsnting  toward  a  bevel-angle. 

Bevelling  ( be v'el-ingX  n,  l.  Forming  a 
beveL— 2.  'The  slant  or  bevel  of  timber;  the 
angle  contained  by  the  two  adjacent  sides 
of  the  timber.  If  this  angle  is  acute  it  is 
called  an  under  bevelling  or  bevel;  and  if 
obtuse,  a  etanding  bevel 

Bevelment  (bev'el-mentX  n.  In  mineral 
the  replacement  of  an  edge  by  two  similar 
planes,  eoually  inclined  to  the  including 
faces  or  aajacent  planes. 

Bevel-wheel  (bev'el-wheiX  n.    See  Bbybl- 

OSAR. 

Bevert  (bev'^rX  n.  [It  bevere,  L.  bibere,  to 
drink.]  A  collation  or  small  repast  between 
meala 

What,  at  your  leittr,  gallantsf    WOTt  please  your 
ladyship  to  drinkf  B.  yetistm. 

Bevert  (bev'te),  v.i.  To  take  a  bever  or 
smfdl  repast  between  meals. 

Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  nor  Jrswr  with- 
out me.  jini,  Brrwer. 

Bever  (bS'v^rX  *^  MiUt  same  as  Beaver. 
Beverage  (1^V6r-&jX  n.  [From  0.  Fr.  beuv- 
roQe,  fr.  breuvage,  a  drink,  from  O.  Fr. 
boivre,  bevre,  with  suffix  -age  (=L.  -ati- 
eum),  from  L.  bibere,  to  drink.]  L  Drink: 
liquor  for  drinking.  '  Wholesome  beverage. 
Shak. 

A  pleasant  bev*rmg*  he  prepared  before 
Of^wine  and  honey  mixed.  Drydtn. 

2.  Drink-money  or  a  treat  provided  with 
drink-monev,  as  a  treat  on  wearing  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  or  on  receiving  a  suit  from 
the  tailor ;  a  treat  on  first  coming  into  pri- 
son; a  garnish.— 8.  Water-cider,  a  drink 
made  by  pressing  water  through  the  crushed 
apples  from  which  cider  has  been  made.— 
4.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  drink  made  of 
sugar-cane  juice  and  water. 

Bevlle,  Bevel  (bev'n, 

bev'elX  n.  [See  Brvkl.  ] 
In  htr.  a  chief  broken 
oropenina  likeaoarpen- 
ter's  bevel  It  is  formed 
by  the  long  line  being 
cut  off  in  its  straight- 
ness  by  another,  which 
makes  an  acute  or  sharp- 
cornered  angle.  Writ- 
ten also  .Stfvu. 
Bevllled  (bevHd),  p.  and 

a.  In  Ker.  an  epithet  i4>pliea  to  ordinaries. 

&c.  the  outward  lines  of  which  are  turned 

aside  in  a  sloping  direction. 
Bevllwasn  (bev^-w&sX  adv. 

Eosition  or  form  of  a  bevile. 
KVILLXD. 

Bevor  (bd'vorX  n.    MHiL  ssme  as  Beaver. 

Beyy  (  be v'i ),  n.  [O.  £.  &«a  om,  perhaps  from 
O.  Fr.  bevre,  bevere,  boiere  (Fr.  6oir«X  to 
drink,  and  originally  a  drinking  company, 
or  a  number  of  animals  at  a  watering-place. 
It  is  given  as  the  correct  term  for  a  com- 
pany of  ladies  by  Dame  Juliana  Barnes  or 
Bemers,  149&]  1.  A  flock  of  birds;  espe- 
cially, a  flock  of  quails  or  larks ;  the  term 
was  also  applied  to  a  company  of  roebucks. 
2.  A  company  of  femalea 

A  lovely  hmyotith  ladies  sat. 

Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour.     Spenser. 

Bewail  (b«-wilO.  v.t    (Prefix  be,  and  wail] 

To  weep  aloud  for;  to  bemoan;  to  lament; 

to  express  deep  sorrow  for;  as,  to  bewaii  the 

loss  of  a  child. 
Bewail  (b«-w&10.  vi.     To  express  grief. 

'  Mourning  and  bewailing  exceedingly.  Hcf- 

land. 
Bewallable  (b«-wil'a-bn.  a.     Capable  or 

worthy  of  being  bewailed. 
Bewalier  (b6-wil'«rX  n.    One  who  bewails 

or  laments. 

Bewailing  (bd-willngX  n.    Lamentation. 
Bewalllngly  (bd-wal'ing-liX  adv.    In  a  be- 
wailing manner. 
Bewamnent  (b^wU'mentX  n.    The  act  of 

bewailing. 
Bewaket  (bSwik'X  « t     [Prefix  be,  and 

trolre.]    To  keep  awake.    Qower. 
Beware  (bd-waiO.  v.i.    [A  compound  of  be, 

imperative  of  verb  to  5e,and  toar«=wary; 

thus  Wickliffe  has,  '  Be  ye  war  of  false  pro- 
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In  her.  in  the 
See  Bbvilb, 


F&te,  flkr.  fat,  fgll;       mi,  met,  hkr,       pine;  pin;       nAte,  not,  mOve;       t&be.  tob,  byll;       oil,  pound;      ti.  Sc.  abune;     y.  8c  tey. 
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pbeu.'    lUt  viL  16.    See  Wam,  Wary] 

1.  To  be  wary  or  cauUottt  with  regard  to;  i 
to  be  suApiciottt  uf  danger  from;  to  restrain  > 
or  guard  one's  self  (roni :  to  avoid ;  to  take 
care:  followed  by  f^  before  the  noun  ex- 
pressing the  thing  that  is  to  be  avoided. 

Btm*rt  ^aJX,  bat  moit  teumrt  f^oma.      /y^. 

Every  one  ot^t  to  be  very  careful  to  temmre 
what  be  admits  for  a  principle.  LmJtt,      | 

PUto  told  to  Dion  that  of  all  tfUags  he  should  kt- 
utmrt  qf  tlut  folly  by  which  men  please  thctoMlvcs 
•tad  despiac  a  better  jaUgneoL  7*^'  T^^r. 

2.  t  To  have  a  qMcial  regard  ta 

Behold,  I  send  an  an^l  before  thee .  . .  Anmnr  of 
hiut,  aod  obey  his  voke.  Ex.  ssiiL  ai. 

(This  verb  it  now  never  used  except  in  the 
imperative  and  infinitive  moods.  Including 
its  use  after  such  auxiliaries  as  «Aoti<<i,  mutt, 
cught^  where  it  is  really  an  infinitive.  Ben 
Jonson,  however,  has  used  the  word  in  the 
third  person:  'He  bnoare$  to  act;'  and  in 
Dnrden  we  find  btwuvd,  as  its  past  par- 
Udple] 

Bewiure  (b6-wir\  v.t.  To  avoid;  to  take 
care  of.  '  To  beware  impetuous  winds.' 
MiUon.  [Not  strlcUv  a  transitive  usage,  <(f 
being  simply  omitted  for  brevity.] 

Bewmih(b«-woshO. v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  waeh.] 
To  drench  with  water.  '  Let  the  maids  be- 
locuA  the  men.'    Uerrick.    [Rare.] 

Beweep  (b«-w^.  v.t,  prei  &  pp.  bewept; 
ppr.  beweeping.  [Prefix  be.  vadiceev.]  To 
weep  over,  to  bedew  with  tears.  '  Old  fond 
eyes  beweep  this  cause  again.*    Shak. 

Bewoept  (M-wtoO,  v.i.  To  weep;  to  make 
lamentation.  "niatlmayawliilDewailand 
bewepe.*    Chaueer. 

Bewet  (bC-wefl  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  wet] 
To  wet:  to  moisten.  *  His  napkin  with  his 
true  tears  all  6eic«t.'    Shak. 

BewbliptrCM-whis'p^), v.i  [Prefix  be,  and 
whiMper.]    To  whisper.    Fairfax.    [Rsire.] 

Bawnon  (b^-hdr^^ v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  whore. ] 
L  To  corrupt  witn  regard  to  chastity.  Beatt. 
^  #*<.— 2.  To  call  or  pronotwce  a  whore. 
Shot. 

BewlaMCbi-wilda  v.t  [Prefix be, and  wieUL} 
To  wield;  to  sw«y;  to  manage.  J.HarrUon. 

Bewlg  (b«-wigO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and  ts^.] 
To  put  a  wig  on;  to  cover  with  a  wig. 

BewlUter  (M<wird«rX  v.t  (Prefix  be,  and 
wilder.]  To  lead  into  perplexity  or  con- 
fusion ;  to  perplex ;  to  puxzie :  to  confuse. 
'  Lost  and  ftewOifermi  in  the  fruitless  search.' 
Additan. 

B0WlldertdllMi(b«-wil'd«rd-nesXn.  State 
ol  being  bewildered. 

BewUderlni^  (b«-wU'd«i^ing.li),  a<fe.  So 
as  to  bewllaer. 

Bewlldermmt  (b^-wlFdAr-ment),  n.  State 
of  being  bewildered. 

Thoofht  was  arrested  by  utter  hewil^trment. 

Gtpr^  Etiti, 

Bewlmpto  (b6-wim'plX  n.  To  cover  with 
a  wimple;  to  veil    wwer. 

Bewlnter  (bi-win't^rX  v.t  (prefix  be,  and 
mntor.]  To  make  like  winter.  'Tears  that 
6savmtor  all  my  year.'    Ooto<0v. 

Bewitch  (b«'wfchO.  v.t  [Prefix  U,  and 
witek.  ]  1.  To  subject  to  the  inftuence  of 
witchcraft ;  to  aifeot  by  witchcraft  or  sor- 
oery;  to  throw  a  charm  or  spell  over,  as  a 
witch  was  believed  ci^Mtble  of  doing. 


Look  how  I  an  hnn'Mud;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  Itke  a  blasted  sapling  withered  op.        Shah. 

1  To  charm;  to  fascinate;  to  please  to  such  , 
a  degree  as  to  take  away  the  power  of  re- 
sistance. 
The  charms  of  poetry  oar  souk  ArwdtrA.     Dryden. 

Bcwtt^MdnMsCbd-wichrnetXii^  State  of 
being  bewitched. 

Bewtteher  (b«.wich'«rX  *».  One  that  be- 
witches or  tasdnates. 

BewlUdMTj  (b«-wich'«r-iX  n.  Besistless 
power  of  anything  that  pleases;  fascination; 
charm. 

There  is  a  certain  bnrilchrty  ot  lissdnati<m  in 
wtmls.  S*ttiM. 

Bewitcdifta  (b«-wich'fulX  a.  Alluring;  fas- 
cinating. 'Ill,  more  bewUe^fUl  to  entice 
awav*    Maton.    [Rare.] 

BtWltOtaillC  (bd-wich'ingX  a.  Having  power 
to  bewitch  or  fascinate;  having  power  to 
control  by  the  arts  of  pleasing.  '  Bewitching 
tenderness.'    Addieon. 

BewitOblllfly  (b^-wichlng-UX  <Mfv.  In  a 
bewitching  manner. 

Bewltclllngnit  (b6-wlch'lng-nesX  i*.  Qua- 
lity of  bewitching. 

Bewttdimant  (b«-wlch'mentX  n.  Fascin- 
ation; power  of  charming.  , 

I  win  counterfeit  the  krwUthmtent  ct  some  popular 
1,  and  sive  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers.      iM»M.  < 


Bewitt  (bft'witsX  n.  pL  In /aloonry,  straps 
of  leather  for  fastening  bells  to  a  hawk's 
legs. 

Bewondsredt  (bd-wun'd^rdX  a.  [Prefix  6tf, 
and  wonder.  ]  Amazed.  '  Seeing  his  aston- 
ishment, how  he  bewondered  was?  Fairfax. 

Bework  (bd-w«rkO.  «•  t  (Prefix  be,  and  work.  ] 
To  work,  as  with  thread;  to  embroider.  See 
Bbweouoht. 

B«wnip(b6-n4iO>  v.t  pret  &  pp.bewrapped; 
ppr.  bewrapping.  (Prefix  be,  and  vnup.  ]  To 
wrap  up.  'His  sword,  .  .  .  bewrapt  with 
flowers.     Fairfax. 

BeWTUrtCbd-r&'Xvit  [O.U.bewreye,biwrey« 
—prefix  be,  and  A.  Sax.  wregan,  to  disclose, 
accuse,  which  is  cognate  with  Icel.  ragja, 
older  vrasgja.  to  slander,  Fris.  iprdma,  D. 
wroegen,  Goth.  wr6hjan,  to  accuse.]  To  dis- 
close perfidiously;  to  betray;  to  show  or 
make  visible. 

Thou  trmrtiest  alle  secrenesse.         Ckmuctr. 
Thy  speech  btwrayeth  thee.        Mat  xxvL  73. 

Bewnjer  t  (b«r&'«r).  n.  A  divulger  of  se- 
crets; a  discoverer.  'A  tewrayerofsecreta.' 
Addimn%. 

Bewraylnglyt  (bi-ri'ing-liX  a<lv.  In  a  man- 
ner to  bewrav. 

BeWTaynMntt  (b^-r&'mentX  n.  Act  of  be- 
wraying. 

BewredCt  (b6-rekO.  v.t  [Prefix  be,  and 
isreeiE.]  To  rain;  to  destroy.  '  Yet  was  I, 
or  I  parted  thence,  6ei0r0clrt'  Mir.  for  Mage. 

Bewreket  (b^rftlO.  v.t  [Prefix  6s,  and 
wreak.]    To  avenge;  to  revenge. 

BewroUjKlitt  (b6-r%t'X  PP-  of  6etoof^ 
Worked;  as  with  thread;  embroidered. 
'  Smocks  all  bewrought '    B.  Jotieon. 

Bey  (biX  n.  [Turk,  beg,  pron.  as  bey.]  A 
governor  of  a  town  or  particular  district  of 
country  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  also,  in 
some  plaoes,  a  prince ;  a  beg. 

Baye,t  ot    To  buy-    Chaucer. 

Beyeteit  pp.    Begotten. 

B^rlic  (bilikX  n.    The  province  of  a  bey. 

Beyond  (bd-yondOi  prep.  [A.  Sax.  begeond, 
bpgeondan—pTeAx  be,  and  gemid,  yona,  yon- 
der. See  YOM.  ]  1.  On  the  further  side  of ; 
on  the  side  most  distant,  at  any  indefinite 
distance  from  that  side;  as,  beyond  a  river, 
or  the  sea,  either  a  mile  beyond  or  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  river.  '  Beyond  that  fiam- 
ing  hilL*^  Q.  Fletcher.— %  At  a  place  or  time 
not  yet  reached;  before. 

What's  fiunef    A  fhnded  Ufe  in  others' breath ; 
A  thing  JovM4f  us.  even  before  our  death.    Ag^. 

&  Out  of  reach  of;  further  Uian  any  given 
limit;  further  than  the  extent  of  any^ing 
else;  past;  as,  beyond  our  power;  beyond 
comprehension ;  beyond  dispute.  '  Beyond 
expectation.'  Barrow.— i.  Above;  in  a  de- 
gree exceeding  or  surpassing;  proceeding  to 
a  greater  decree,  as  in  dignity,  excellence, 
or  quality  of  any  kind.  '  Beyond  any  of  the 
great  men  of  my  country.*  Sir  P.  Sidney.— 
To  go  beyond,  to  exceed  in  ingenuity,  in 
mcMtfch,  or  in  anything  else;  hence,  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  deceive  or  circumvent 

That  no  maa/v  low«Nf  and  defxaud  his  brother  in 
any  matter.  i  Thes.  Iv.  6. 

Beyond  (b«-yonda  adv.  At  a  distance: 
yonder.  'Beyond  he  lieth,  languishing.' 
Spenmr. 

Beian  (bes'anX  n.  A  cotton  cloth,  white  or 
striped,  from  Bengal 

Beiant  (bez'ant).  a  [A  oontr.  of  Bytan- 
Hum.]  1.  A  gold  coin  of  Byiantium.  It 
seems  to  have  been  current  in  England  from 
the  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward 
in.— S.  In  her.  a  circle  in  or  <v  argent  re- 
presenting this  coin,  in  which  the  stipends 
of  the  higher  soldiers  of  the  army  in  the  holy 
wars  are  supposed  to  have  been  paid.  Be- 
sants  are  with  ns  always  emblazoned  as 
round,  flat  pieces  of  gold  without  impi^ss; 
but  foreign  heralds  malce  them  boUi  gold 
and  silver. 

BeiHUItler  (bes-ant1«rX  n.  (L.  bit,  twice, 
and  B.  antler.  ]  The  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 
next  above  the  brow  antler.  Also  called 
Bay-enUler.    See  Avtlbr. 

Betel  (bei'elX  n.  [Periiaps  a  form  of  baaU, 
Ft.  Msfau,  6«s0aii,  a  slope  or  bevel.  See 
Basil.]  The  upper  part  of  the  collet  of  a 
ring,  which  encompasses  and  fastens  the 
stone;  the  groove  and  flange  or  lip  in  which 
the  glass  of  a  watch  is  set 

BeMfttA  (b«-zef  ta).  n.  Coarse  linen  rags  or 
sacking  soaked  in  certain  pigments,  which 
are  thus  prepared  for  exportation ;  the  pig- 
ment itselt  Bed  bexetta  is  coloured  wiUi 
cochineal,  and  the  pigment  is  used  as  a 
cosmetic.    Blue  is  pr^p«red  from  the  Juice 


ot  some  euphorbiaoeous  plants,  treated  with 
dung  and  urine,  and  is  used  to  colour  the 
rind  of  Dutch  cheese. 

Beiique  (be-sdkO,  n.  (Pr.)  A  simple  same 
at  cards  which  can  be  played  by  two.  three, 
or  four  persons,but  is  most  commonly  played 
by  only  two. 

Beioar(b«^zOrXn.  [O.Fr.&«oar,Fr.6^oanl, 
from  Pfi.bezoar,  from  Ar.bdtahar.bddizahar, 
Per.  bddzahr,  pddxahr,  the  beaoar-stone — 
bdd,  wind,  and  roAr,  a  poison,  that  is,  what 
blows  away  or  dispels  poison,  or  from  pad, 
protecting,  and  xahr,  poison.]  A  name  for 
certain  calculi  or  concretions  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines  of  some  animals  (espe- 
cially ruminants),  formerly  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  iu  preventing  the  fatal  effects  of 
poison,  and  still  held  in  estimation  in  some 
couutriea  Such  calculi  are  generally  formed 
round  some  foreign  substance,  as  a  bit  of 
wood,  straw,  hair,  or  the  like.  Many  va- 
rieties have  been  mentioned,  but  most  value 
was  put  on  the  bezoar  from  the  East  Indies 
and  that  from  Veru.—FoeaU  bezoar,  formed 
like  the  animal  bezoar,  with  several  coats 
roimd  some  extraneous  body,  which  serves 
as  a  nucleus.— Bfzoar  mineral,  an  oxide  of 
antimonv,  orantimonic  add,  especially  that 
prepared  from  butter  of  antimony  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid. 

Beioardlo  (be-zO-ttr'dikX  a.  [Fr.  bdtoar- 
dique.  See  Bezoar.]  Pertaining  to  or  com- 
]K>unded  of  bezoar.— Besoardie  aeid,  same 
as  EUagic  Aeid.    See  Ellaqic 

BesoardlO  (be-z6-ilr'dikX  n^  A  medicine 
compounded  witli  bezoar.    DungHeon. 

Beioar-ffOat  (b^'zAr-gAtX  **•  A  name  given 
to  the  gazelle  {.Antuope  Doreae),  ^m  its 
producing  the  bezoar. 

Beioartlo,  BesoartlcalG>«'<6-ir'tik.  be-z6- 
jir'tik-al),  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  be- 
zoar; healing;  antidotal  'The  healing  be- 
xoartieal  virtue  of  grace.'  Chilli$tgworth. 
[Rare.] 

Beionlan  (b^-zA'ni-anX  ^    (From  It  6ito- 
gno,  Fr.  beeoin,  need.]    An  indigent  wretch; 
a  beggar  or  scoundrel 
Under  which  king,  ketfi^mnt    Speak  or  die.  Shmk. 

Benlet  (beslX  v.t  [Norm.  Fr.  6e«a«r,  beee- 
ler,  betieer,  toembezsle,  perhaps  from  O.  Fr. 
beOoi,  beeUi,  wrong,  injustice,  from  Celtic 
bes,  without,  and  Fr.  loi,  lei,  L.  lex,  law. 
Wedgwood  regards  the  primary  meaning  as 
that  of  drinking,  and  thinks  this  word  and 

SuzOe  imitative.]  To  waste  in  riot;  to  spend 
1  drinking. 

I  have  laid  opa  Uttle  for  my  younger  son  Michael, 
and  thou  think'st  to  Ams/#  that.  Mmm.  &>  Ft. 

Written  also  Bide,  Biseel,  Ac. 
Beixlet  (bezax  v.i.    To  drink  to  excess;  to 
tipple.    Dekker. 

B^let  (bcslX  *>>  A  debauchee;  a  sol 
Naah. 

Bliadoee(brdd-6X'»-  [From  Hind.  (Aatfawo, 
the  fifth  month  of  the  Hindu  year,  answer- 
ing to  the  last  half  of  August  and  the 
fint  of  September.]  The  earliest  of  the 
three  annual  crops  in  Hindustan,  consisting 
of  early  rice,  maize,  dfcc  It  is  laid  down 
during  the  rainfall  in  April  and  May.  and 
is  reaped  in  August  and  September.  It  fur- 
nishes about  one-ftmrth  of  the  food  supply 
in  a  normal  year. 

Bhang  (bangX  n.  [Indian  name.)  L  An  In- 
dian variety  of  the  common  hemp,  the  resin 
obtained  from  which  is  highly  narcotic  and 
intoxicant  In  India  the  leaves  and  seed 
capsules  are  chewed  or  smoked  as  a  means 
of  intoxication,  and  sometimes  an  infusion 
of  them  is  drunk.— 2.  A  drag  prepared  from 
the  resinous  exudation  of  the  plant— a 
highly  popular  oriental  stimulant;  other- 
wise called  Hcuhieh.  It  is  also  employed  in 
medicine  like  opium  for  its  anodyne,  hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic  qualities,  variously 
spelled  Batty,  Beng. 

Eneesty  (bte'tiX  n.    Same  as  Beettie. 

Bhel  (bel).  n.  The  native  name  of  the  Ben- 
gal quince.  See  MQhlL 

Bimfhtiinipaft  (bfi'cham-pakX  n.  [Hind. 
bhu,  ground,  and  ehampae,  a  plant]  A 
beautiful  plant  of  India,  Keemffiria  rotun- 
da, nat  order  Zinglberaoen.  The  flowen 
rise  from  a  short  stem,  and  appear  before 
the  leaves. 

Bi-  A  Latin  prefix,  from  bie,  twice,  a  form 
standing  for  duie  or  dvit,  from  tftco,  two. 
It  occurs  chiefiy  in  words  of  Latin  or 
Greek  origin,  and  has  in  composition  the 
general  meaning  of  two,  twice,  double,  or 
twofold.  In  ehem.  it  forms  a  prefix  of 
certain  compounds,  into  which  two  parts 
or  equivalents  of  the  flnt-menUoned  in- 
gredient enter  for  one  of  the  other. 


efa,eftain:     eh,8o.loeA;     g,yo;     J,  job;     h,Tr,iom;     iig,timg;     tb,  (Aen;  th,  CMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  aiure.— See  Kit. 
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Bla  (bi'a),  n.  A  name  in  Bomu  parts  for  a 
cowry. 

Biadd  (blaa'id).  a.  [Prefix  bi,  and  acid  ] 
Applied  to  a  base  capable  of  combining  with 
an  acid  in  two  different  proportions. 

Blacuininate  (bl-a-ka'min-at).  a.  [  Prefix  W, 
and  acumitiate.]  Having  two  diverging 
points,  as  the  hairs  on  the  leaves  of  some 
MalpighiaceoB. 

Bia4ett0  (bd&^et'td),  n.  [It]  The  same 
as  Bice. 

Blanco  secco  (b€-ftng1cd  sek'lid).  n.  [It] 
A  white  used  in  fresco  painting,  consisting 
of  lime  macerated  in  water  until  its  caus- 
ticity is  removed,  to  which  pulverized 
marble  is  added. 

Blangular.  Biangalate  (bi-ang'gQ-ldr.  bi- 
ang'gu-lat),  a.  [Prefix  bi,  and  angular.] 
Having  two  Ungles  or  comers.    [Bare.  ] 

Biansnuated,  Btangalous  (bi-ang'ga-l&t- 
ed,  bl-ang'fifQ-lus),  a.  Same  as  BiangvUr. 

BtanthenferooB  (bl-an'th6r-if"6r-us),  a. 
[Prefix  bit  ftnd  anOi^riferout.]  In  bot  ap- 
plied to  a  plant  having  two  anthers. 

Biarmtan  (bi-ar'mi-an).  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Biarmians^or  Finns  of  Perm  in  Russia. 

BiarUculate(bi-ar-tik'a-lat).a.  [L.  6i,  two, 
twice,  and  artietdxu,  a  joint]  Having  two 
joints,  as  the  antennae  of  some  insects. 

Bias  (bfas),  n.  [Pr.  and  Pr.  biait,  Catalo- 
nian  biax,  from  L.L.  bifaXt  bifacit,  two- 
faced— L.  M,  double,  9Xii  facie*,  the  face.] 
1.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl  which 
turns  it  from  a  straight  line.— 2.  A  leaning 
of  the  mind;  pn^>ensity  toward  an  object, 
not  leaTing  the  mind  bimfferenc;  that  which 
causes  the  mind  to  lean  or  incline  from  a 
state  of  indifference  to  a  particular  object 
or  course;  inclination;  bent. 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a  Has  to 
all  their  actions.  Lockt. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  political  raovenients  of 
our  time,  which  seem  on  the  surface  to  have  a  ten- 
denc^  to  democracy,  may  have  m  reality  a  monarchi- 
cal biixs,  Disraeli. 

S.  A  piece  of  cloth  cut  out  of  the  waist  of  a 
dress  to  le.«sen  its  circumference.  —  Bent, 
Biat.  Inclination.  See  under  Bent.— Stn. 
Tendency,  inclination,  propensity,  disposi- 
tion, bent,  prepossMsion,  prejudice,  warp. 
Bias(bi'as).  v.t.  pret  App.  bias$ed  or  biased; 
ppr.  biae»ing  or  bia»vi\g.  [Biassed  is  the 
more  common  form,  but  biased  the  more 
anidogicaL  ]  To  incline  to  one  side:  to  give 
a  particular  direction  to  the  mind:  to  pre- 
judice; to  warp;  to  prepossess;  as,  the  judg- 
ment is  often  biassed  by  interest 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed 
by  anger,  who  are  stiflering  distress,  will  reason  as 
calmly  as  the  histori.«n  who.  biassed  neither  by  inter- 
est nor  passion,  reviews  the  events  of  a  past  age. 

Afaeauiay. 

Biast  (bras),  a.  Loaded  or  swelled  on  one 
side,  as  a  bowl  is  biassed;  oblique;  in- 
clined. 

Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Outswcli  the  colic  of  pufl'd  Aquilon.  S>iak. 

Bias  (bi'as).  adv.  In  a  slanting  manner; 
obliquely.  '  Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering 
the  aim.^    Skak. 

Bias-drawing  (bfasdr^-ingX  n.  A  turn 
awry;  hence  partiality;  prepossession.  Shak. 

Biasnesst  (bi'as-nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
biassed:  inclination  to  some  side;  partiality. 
Sherwood. 

Biaorioulate  (bI»-rik'Q-lat).  a.  [L.  prefix  bi, 
two,  twice,  and  auricula,  an  ear,  an  auricle.  ] 
1.  In  cotHpar.  anat  a  term  applied  to  a 
heart  with  two  auricles,  as  in  roost  bivalve 
molluscs,  and  in  all  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals.  —  2.  In  bot.  having  two  ear-like 
projections,  as  a  leaf. 

Biaxal,  Biaxial  (biaks'al.  btaks'l-al).  a 
Having  two  axes. 

The  phenomena  of  dipolariced  light  presented 
the  properties  of  bia»imt  crystals  in  a  vast  variety  of 
forms.  irheweil. 

Bib  (bib),  VI.  Merrhua  lusea,  a  fish  of  the 
cod  family,  about  a  foot  in  length,  the  back 
of  a  light  olive,  the  sides  yellow,  and  the 
belly  white.  It  is  excellent  eating.  Called 
aUo  Pout  or  Whiting  pout,\ii  ScotUuid  Brassy 
and  Smeltie. 

Bib t  (bib),  v.t.  and  t.  pret  A  pp.  bibbed;  ppr. 
bibbing.  (L.  bibo,  bibtre,  to  drinkj  To  sip; 
to  tipple;  to  drink  frequently.  '  This  miller 
hath  so  wisely  bibbed  ale.'    Chaucer. 

He  was  constantly  bibbing,  and  drank  more  in 
twenty-four  hours  than  I  did.  L«c*e. 

Bib  (bib\  n.    [From  the  verb  bib,  because  a 

{protective  of  the  child's  dress  when  drink- 
ng.  ]  A  small  piece  of  linen  or  other  cloth 
worn  by  children  over  the  breast 

Well  have  a  ba,  for  tpottiiic  of  yoar  doublet 

BtMt.  &>  Ft. 


BibadOUS  (bi-ba'shusX  a.  [L.  bibax,  from 
bibere,  to  drink.  See  Bib.]  Addicted  to 
drinking;  disposed  to  imbibe.    [Bare.] 

Bibadty  (bi-bas'i-ti).  7k  The  quality  of 
1>eing  bibacious,  or  drinking  much.  Blount. 
[Rare.] 

BibasiC  (bi-bas'ik).a.  [Prefix  bi, and  basic,  re- 
lating to  a  base.]  In  ehein.  a  term  applied 
to  those  acids  which  combine  with  two 
equivalents  of  a  base.  Those  acids  which 
combine  with  one  equivalent  of  a  base  are 
termed  motiobasic,  and  those  which  neutral- 
ize three  atoms  of  a  base  are  termed  tri- 
basic.  Pdybasic  acids  are  such  as  combine 
with  two  or  more  equividents  of  a  base. 

Bibb  (bib),  n.  2/aut  a  bracket  made  of 
elm  plank  and  bolted  to  the  hound  of  the 
mast  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
trestle-trees. 

Bibber  (bib'6r),  n.  A  tippler;  a  man  given 
to  drinking:  chiefly  used  in  composition;  as, 
vfine-bibb^.  'Tender  bibbers  of  the  rain 
and  dew.'    Keats. 

Bibble-babble  (biba>l-bab-bl),  n.  [A  redu- 
plication of  babble.}  Idle  talk;  prating  to 
no  purpose. 

Thy  wits  the  heavens  restore !  endeavour  thyself 
to  sleep  and  leave  thy  vain  bibble-babbU.  Shak. 

Bib-CO<&  (bib'kokX  n.  A  cock  or  faucet 
having  a  bent  down  nozzle.    E.  H.  Knight 

Bibttrine  (bi-bei''in),  n.    Same  as  Bebeerine. 

BibitOiy  (bib'itd-ri).a.  Pertaining  to  drink- 
ing or  tippling.    [Rare.] 

Bible  (bKbl).  n.  [Fr.  bible,  Gr.  biblia,  tbe 
bookflv  pL  of  btbUion,  dhn.  from  bSbUm,  «he 
inner  Irax^  of  the  papyms,  paper,  a  book. 
Comp.  L.  W>er,  a  book,  from  liber,  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  £.  book,  from  A.  Sax.  bdc, 
a  book,  a  beech-tree.  ]    1. 1  Any  great  book. 

To  tellen  all  wold  passen  any  bibie. 
That  o  wher  is.  Chaucer. 

2.  Thb  Book  .  by  way  of  eminence:  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  called 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
and  the  ^ew  Testament  in  Greek.  The 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  the 
year  1604,  and  published  in  1611.  being  based 
on  several  previously  existing  translations. 
—Bible  Christian,  one  of  a  religious  sect  in 
America,  who  abstain  from  all  animal  food 
and  spirituous  liquors,  and  live  on  vegetables 
and  fruits.  They  profess  to  follow  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  reject  all  human 
authority  in  matters  of  religion.  —Bible  Com- 
munist, same  as  Perfectionist  {vfhich  see). — 
Bible  Society,  an  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  the  sacred  Scriptures  over 
the  world.— Breeches  Bible,  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  issued  from  (reneva  by  several  Eng- 
lish divines  who  had  fled  there  to  escape 
the  persecution  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  in 
whioh  Gen.  iiL  7  is  translated,  'Then  the 
eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked,  and  they  sewed 
fig  leaves  toother  and  made  themselves 
breeches.'—  Vvnegar  Bible,  an  edition  printed 
at  the  Clarendon  press  in  1717,  with  the 
heading  to  Luke  xx.  as  the  'Parable  of  the 
Vinegar,'  instead  of  the  'Parable  of  the 
Vineyard.'—  Wicked  Bible,  an  edition  pub- 
lished by  Baiicer  &  Lucas,  in  which  the  word 
not  is  omitted  in  the  seventh  command- 
ment 

Bible-oath  (bl'bl  6th).  n.  An  oath  on  the 
Bible;  a  sacred  obligation.    Congreoe. 

Bible-press  (bl'bl-pres),  n.  Naut  a  hand- 
rolling  board  for  cartridges,  rocket  and  port- 
fire cases. 

Biblical  (biblik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  tbe 
Bible  or  to  th»  sacred  writings;  as,  biblical 
learning;  biblical  criticism. 

Biblically  (bibaik-al-li).  adv.  In  a  biblical 
manner;  accordint;  to  the  Bible. 

BibUcism  (blbOi-sizmX  n.  Biblical  doctrine 
or  literature;  learning  relating  to  the  Bible. 
Eelee.  Rev. 

Bibllcist  (bibli-sist).  n.  One  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  and  iiiterpif  tation  of  the  Bible. 
Edin.  Rev. 

BibUograPber  (blb-li-og'm-f^rX  n.  [Gr. 
biblion,  aT>ook.  and  arapAd,  to  write.]  One 
versed  in  bibliography;  one  who  composes 
or  compiles  the  history  of  l>ooks. 

Bibliographic  BibUographical  (bibni-d- 
graf'ik;  bWU-d-gnif "Ik-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  history  of  t>ooks. 

Biblioffrai^cally  (bib'U-6-graf''ik-ftlli). 
adv.    In  a  bibliographical  manner. 

Bibliography  (bib-li-og'ra-fl).  n.  (Gr.  bib- 
Hon,  a  DooK.  ana  grapho,  to  write.  ]  A  history 
or  description  of  books  or  manuscripts,  with 
notices  of  the  different  editions,  the  times 


when  they  were  printed,  and  other  infor- 
mation tending  to  illustrate  tlie  history  of 
literature. 

Bibllolatrist  (bib-li-ora-tristX  n.  [See  Bin- 
LI0LATRY.1  One  who  pays  undue  regard  t4) 
books;  a  l>ook- worshipper;  more  specifi- 
cally, one  who  is  supposed  to  regard  the 
Bible  with  undue  or  extravagant  respect; 
a  worshipper  of  the  Bible.    I>e  Quineejf. 

Bibllolatry  (bib-li-oro-triX  n.  [Gr.  biblion, 
a  book,  and  latreia,  worship.]  Worship 
or  homage  paid  to  books ;  excemive  rever- 
ence for  any  book  of  authority  on  any 
subject:  speciflcally  applied  by  Romnn 
Catholic  divines  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  over  that  of  the  pope 
or  the  church. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  exclusive  reference  to 
Scripture  that  the  Protestant  divines  laid  more  stress 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  writings  than  the  theo- 
log^ians  orthe  Church  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  Protes- 
tants were  accused  of  bibiialatry.     Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

BibllOllte(bibai-d-nt).  n.  [Gr.  biblimi,  a  book, 
and  lUhos,  a  stone.]  A  name  formerly  some- 
times applied  to  certain  laminated  schistous 
stones.    Called  also  Book-stone. 

BibliolOgical(bib'U-6-loj"ik-al).a.  RelaUng 
to  bibliology. 

Bibliology  (bib-ll-oVo-jO,  n.  [Gr.  biblion, 
a  book,  and  logos,  discourse.]  1.  Biblical 
literature,  doctrine,  or  theology.  — 2.  A 
treatise  on  books:  bibliography. 

Kbllomancy  (hib'li-d-man-siV  n.  [Gr. 
bibHon,  a  book,  and  mantcia,  iiivination.] 
A  kind  of  divination  performed  by  means 
of  a  book;  speciflcally,  divination  by  means 
of  the  Bible,  consisting  in  selecting  passages 
of  Scripture  at  hazard  and  drawing  from 
them  indications  concerning  things  future. 

Another  kind  of  bibliomattcy  .  .  .  consisted 
in  appealing  to  the  veiy  first  words  heard  from  any 
one  when  reading  the  Scriptures.         En<y.  Mtetr. 

Bibliomania  ( bib' li-o -ma ''ni- a),  n.  [Gr. 
biblion,  a  book,  and  mania,  madness.  ]  Book- 
madness;  a  rage  for  possessing  rare  and 
curious  books. 

BibUomanlao  (bibli-d-ma^'ni-akX  n.  One 
affected  with  bibliomania. 

I  found,  in  the  owner  of  a  cholqe  collection  of 
books,  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  a  roost  hearty 
bib/iotnatiiac.  DibtttH. 

Bibliomaniacal  (bibai-6-ma-nrak-al),   a. 

Pertaining  to  a  passion  for  books.    Dibdin. 
Bibllomaniani8m(bibli  •d-mii''ni-an-izmX  n. 

Book-madness;  bibliomania.    [Rare.] 
Bibllomani8t(bib-li-om'an-ist).n.  A  biblio- 
maniac.   '  Not  bibliomanist  enough  to  like 

black-letter.'    Lamb. 
Bibliomane  (bib-U-om'an-i),  n.     Biblio- 

mania  (whfch  see). 
BibllopeglC  (l)ibai-d-pd^jik).  a.    [From  Gr. 

biblion,  a  book,  and  pfonyini,  to  make  fast 

or  flrm.]    Relating  to  the  binding  of  books. 

[Rare.] 
Bibllopegl8tic(bibai.6-p6-jiat^ikXa.    Same 

as  Bibliopegic.    Dibdin. 
Bibllopegy  (bil>-U-op'e-Ji).  n.    [Gr.  biblion. 

book,  and  pignymi]    The  art  of  binding 

books.    [Rare.] 
Bibliophile  (,bib'li-6-fn),  n.    [Gr.  biblion, 

book,  and  philed,  to  love.  ]  A  lover  of  books. 
BibUoPhllinn(bib-U-of'il-izm).n.    Love 

of  bibliography  or  of  booka 
BibliOPmlist  (bib-U-ofU-ist).  n.     A  lover 

of  bibliography  or  of  books;  a  bibliophile. 
BibUophobia  (bib'li-d-fd''bi-aX  n.    [Gr 

biblion,  book,  and  phobos,  fear.  ]   A  dread  of 

books. 
Bibllopolar  (bib-li-op'o-16r),  a.    Bibliopolio 

(which  see).    [  Rare.  ] 
Bibliopole  (bil/li-d-pdlX  n.     [Gr.  biblion,  a 

book,  and  p6le6,  to  selL]     A  bookseller. 

Edec.  Rev. 
BibUopoUo,  BibliopoUcal  (bibOi-d-ponk, 

bib '  li  •  6  -  por'  ik  -  al  r  a.    ReUting  to  book- 
selling or  booksellers. 
BiUlopolism  (bib-li-on'ol-izm),  n.    The 

employment   of   a    bibliopolLst     Dibdin. 

[Riure.] 
Bibliopolist  (bib-li-op'ol-Ist).   n.     [Gr. 

biblion,  book,  and  poled,  to  selL]  A  book- 
seller; a  bibliopole. 

If  civility,  quickness,  and  intelligence  be  the  chief 
requisites  of  a  bibiiofoiist.  the  voung  Frere  stands 
not  in  need  of  parental  aid  for  the  prosperity  of  lib 
business.  DibdiH. 

;  BibUopolistic(bibli-op'ol-istnkXa.   Relat- 
ing to  a  bookseller  or  bookselling.    [Rare.  ] 
BiUiOtaphistt(bib'li-ot'af-ist).n.    (Gr. 
'    biblion,  a  book,  and  taphos,  a  buriaL]    One 
;    who  hides  or  buries  books.     Crabbe. 
t  BibliOtheca  (bibai-d-thd^kaX  n     [L..  from 
'    Gr.  biblion,  a  book,  and  thiki,  a  repository.  ] 
A  library. 
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BIbliotheoal  (bibai-6-ih^1ciil).a.  [L.  bibtio- 
Ukeoalin.]    Belonging  to  a  library.    Jiyrom. 

BlUloUieoaryCbibJi-oth'dkii.riX'i-    IL. 

biblioUhecaritu. )    A  librarian. 
BlbUoUielEet  (bibOid-UkdkX  n.    [See  Bid- 

UOTU  BOA.  J    A  library. 

The  king  asked  him  how  many  thousand  volumes 
b«  had  gotten  together  in  his  bibli^htk*.        D«nne. 

BUOlSt  (bia>l-istX  n.  [From  BibU.\  1  One 
who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible.— 2.  A  per- 
son who  makes  the  Soriptoret  the  sole  rule 
of  faith. 

BiblOB  (biblosX  n.  [L..  from  Or.  hikllM.  See 
Bible.]  The  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  aquatic 
plant    See  Paptbus. 

&b08  (bHiosX  n.  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of 
rtuninant  mammals,  family  Bovidn,  with 
the  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and  directed 
outwards,  and  with  the  frontal  bone  often 
Tery  prominent     It  includes  the  gayal, 

_gour  or  gaur,  and  banteng. 

Kbraot»kte (blbrak't«-it).a.  [Prefix M. and 
hracUQt:\    Doubly  bracteate. 

Bibulous  (bil/A-lus).  a.  [L.  hibu\u»,  from 
biho,  to  drinic]  L  Having  the  quality  of 
imbibing  fluids  or  moisture:  spongy:  aa, 
hibuJUnu  paper.— 8.  Fond  of  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  proceeding  from  or  charac- 
terised by  such  tendency ;  as,  InJbydaut  pro- 
pensities. 

Blcaloarate  (bl-kallUratX  a.  [L  preflx 
6i.  two,  twice,  and  calear,  a  spur.]  Armed 
with  or  having  two  spurs,  as  the  limb  of 
an  animal 

BieaUOM,  BlcaUoUB  (blkallds,  bl-kallus). 
a.  [  L  preflx  &»,  two.  and  eaXXut,  a  callosity.  ] 
Having  two  callosities  or  hard  protulier- 
ances. 

Bicameral  (bI-karo'«r-aIX  a.  [L.  preflx 
M,  two.  twice,  and  ea^iura^  a  chamber.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  two  cham- 
bers. "The  hvoawytroX  legislative  system.' 
StotMman  ^\&^otpav€r.    [Rare.] 

Blcapltatad  (bl-Witit-edX  pp.  [L.  prefix 
6».  two,  and  caputs  head.1  In  htt.  having 
two  heads:  as.  uons  bieapitated. 

Bicapfular  (bl-kap'sOl-arl  a.  (Preflx  M. 
two.  twice,  and  eapkuie.  ]  In  hot  having  two 
capsules,  or  dry,  manv-seeded  fruits,  which 
open  of  themselves  when  ripe. 

Bicarbonate  (bi-kAr^bon-U).  ti.  [Preflx 
H  and  earbonaU.]  A  carbonate  containing 
two  equivalents  of  carbonic  add  to  one  of 
a  base:  one  of  the  supercarbonates. 

Blcarburetted(bI-k4in)a-ret-edXa.  [Preflx 
6<,  and  earbuntted.]  Combined  with  or  con- 
taining two  atoms  of  carbon;  as,  bicarburet- 
ted  hydrogen  (C.HA 

BIcaTlnate  (bi-kai^i-nit),  a.  [L.  preflx  bi, 
two.  twice,  and  carina,  a  keel]  In  bot 
two-keeled;  having  two  keel-like  projec- 
tions, as  the  upper  palea  of  grasses. 

Bicaudal  (bl-ki'dal).  a.  [L.  preflx  bi,  two. 
twice,  and  cauda,  a  tail]  Double -tailed; 
terminating  in  two  tails  or  prolonged  ex- 
tremities 

Bl0Clied-b0Iiea,t  n.pl.  [A  word  apparently 
derived  from  the  verbal  stem  top«dr  or  peck, 
with  the  change  of  p  into  b;  comp.  O.  btekel, 
0.0.  pidtel,  D.  bikkel,  an  ankle-bone,  a  die, 
diminutive  fom)S  from  D.  bikken,  O.  bieken, 
piektn,  to  pick,  peck,  or  notch.  Tyrwhitt 
reads  bioehel  apparently  without  authority. 
*  We  mav  safely  conclude  (1)  that  the  read- 
ing biecMd  is  correct ;  (2)  that  the  English 
term  bieehed  boon  is  equivalent  to  the  D. 
bikkel,  O.  biekel,  and  means  a  die.  Further, 
it  seems  to  me  a  fair  conclusion  that  biceked 
means  pecked,  or  pitted,  or  notched,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  spots  marked  on  it  by  making 
slight  holes  on  the  surface.'    Skeat.]   Dice. 

This  fruyt  comcth  of  the  Herkrd-h^nes  two, 
Fonwertng,  ire.  falsnesse,  and  honiicyde.    Ckaueer. 

Bloe,  Blee  (bis),  n.  [O.Fr.  azure  bit,  OB. 
azure  biee,  that  is.  blue  bice ;  the  etymology 
of  bit  is  unknowa]  A  name  given  to  two 
colours  used  in  painting,  one  blue,  the  other 
green,  and  both  native  carbonates  of  copper. 
Inferior  kinds  of  them  are  also  prepiu^ 
artiflcially.  The  former  is  often  called 
mountain  blue,  the  latter  mountain  green, 
mslai  hite  green,  ^ko. 

BloepbalOUB  0>I-aef  al-ns).  a.  [jL  preflx  bi, 
two.  and  Gr.  kephali,  head.]  Having  two 
heatls. 

Bioepe(brsepeXa.  [L  fricfp*.  double-headed 
— frt.  double,  and  caput,  the  head.]  Two- 
headed,  or  having  two  distinct  origins;  spe- 
dflcally,  in  anal  applied  to  mnsdea.  See 
thenotuL 

Bleepe  (bfsepsX  n.  A  muscle  having  two 
heads  or  origins:  th«  name  given  to  two 
muscles,  one  of  the  arm  and  the  other  of 
the  thigh. 


Blolie,t  n.     [Fr.  biehe,  a  liind  or  roe.]    A 
kind  of  fur;  the  skin  of  the  female  deer. 
Bichromate  (bIkrd'mitX  n.   [Preflx  bi,  and 
ehroinate.]     A  compound  containing  two 
parts  of  chromic  acid  to  one  of  another  in- 
gredient 

uChy  (bich'i),  n.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  Cola  acuminata,  a  tree,  nat  order 
Sterculiacete.  See  Cola-nut. 
BldpltaL  BldpltOUB  (bl  sip'it-al.  blsIpMt- 
us).  a.  [jL  bicepe,  bieipitie,  double-headed 
—hi,  two,  twice. and  caput,  head.]  1.  Having 
two  heads;  two-headed.  ' Bicipitoue  ser- 
pents.' Sir  T.  Broume.  [Rare.]— 2.  Inaitaf. 
having  two  heads  or  oriuins,  as  a  muscle. 
See  Biceps.— a  In  bot  dividing  into  two 
parts  at  the  top  or  bottom. 
Bicker  (bik'«rX  v.l  [Fn>m  the  Celtic;  W. 
bicra,  to  fl^t,  bicre,  conflict,  skirmish.] 
1. 1  To  strike  at  frequently  and  reciprocally; 
to  skirmish:  to  flght  off  and  on. 
Two  eagles  had  a  coofUct  and  bidUrtd  tocrether. 

2.  To  quarrel;  to  contend  In  words;  to  soold; 
to  contend  in  petulant  altercation.  '  Those 
petty  things  about  which  men  cark  and 
oicker*  Barrow.  *Tho'  men  may  bicker  with 
the  things  they  love.'  Tennyson,—^  To 
run  rapidly;  to  move  quickly  with  some 
noise,  as  a  stream;  to  quiver ;  to  be  tremu- 
lous, like  flame  or  water;  as,  the  bickering 
flame.  *  To  6ieJir»r  down  a  valley.'  Tennyeon. 


Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  plaved, . . 
Th.\t.  as  they  Mcttttd  tlirou};h  the  sunnv  sltade. 
Though  restless,  still  themselves  a  Inlfing  murmor 


made. 


ThOHUOH. 


4.  To  make  a  confused  noise:  to  clatter. 
Bicker  (bik'6r).n.  [See  the  verb.]  [Old  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.]    L  A  flght,  especially  a 
confused  fight 
Bickers  were  held  on  the  Caltoo  HilL    CampbeU. 

2.  A  short  rapid  run  or  race ;  a  few  steps 
taken  unwittingly:  a  stagger. 

Leeward  iHtiles.  against  my  will. 

I  took  a  buker.  B$$rHt. 

Bicker  (bik'«rX  n.  [A  form  of  beaker 
(which  see).]  A  bowl  or  dish  for  containing 
liquor,  properly,  one  made  of  wood;  in 
many  parts,  speciflcallv  a  wooden  dish  made 
of  staves  and  hoops,  like  a  tub,  for  holding 
food.    [Provincial  English  and  Scotch.] 

Bl<dcerer  (bik'6r-«r),  n.  One  who  bickers  or 
ensages  in  a  petty  quarrel 

BiCKenng  (bik^to-ing),  n.  Contention;  skir- 
mish. 

Then  was  the  war  shivered,  as  it  were,  into  small 
frays  and  biektrings.  Miltott. 

Bitkermentt(bik'«r-mentX«k  Contention; 
conflict    Spenaer. 

Blckem  (bik'6mX  n.  [Contr.  from  beak- 
iron.]   An  iron  ending  in  a  beak  or  point 

A  blacksmith's  anvil  is  sometimes  made  with  a  pike 
or  btcAem,  or  beakiron.  at  one  end.  Afoxtt, 

BiCOlligate  (bikolOi-g&t),  a,  [L.  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  ooUiao,  to  bind  together.  ]  In 
ornith.  said  of  the  anterior  toes  when  they 
are  united  by  a  basal  web. 

BlCOlOUred  (bl-kul'«rd),  a.  [L  bicolor— 
prefix  bi,  two,  and  color,  a  colour.  ]  Of  two 
colours. 

BlconcaTe  (bI-kon1civ).  a.  [Preflx  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  eoncaM.]  Hollow  or  concave  on 
both  sides. 

Blconjugate  (bl-kon'JQ-gftt),  a.  [Preflx  bi, 
two.  twice,  and  conjugate,  to  unite.]  1.  In 
pairs;  placed  side  by  side.— 2.  In  bot  twice 
paired,  as  when  a  petiole  forks  twice. 

Blcom,  Bloomous  (bilcom.  bl-kor'nus).  a. 
[See  BicoRNES.]  Having  two  horns  or  ant- 
lers; crescent -shaped.  'The  letter  Y  or 
bieomouM  element  of  Pythagoras.'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Blcomed  n>I'komdX  a,    Bicomnte. 

Bloomea  (bl-kor'nSz),  n.  pt  [L.  bieomie- 
bi,  twice,  and  eomti,  a  horn.]  A  name 
given  by  Linraeus  to  the  group  of  plants  to 
which  the  heath  belongs,  b^nse  the  an- 
thers are  furnished  with  two  horns  or  awns. 

Bloomate  (bi-kor'nat).  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two, 
twice,  and  eornu,  a  horn.]  Two-homed; 
spedflcallv,  in  bot  hav- 
ing two  horn -like  pro- 
cesses, as  the  fruit  of 
Trapa  bicomis. 

Blodrporal  (bl-kor'po- 
ral).  a.  [L.  preflx  bi,  two. 
ana  corpus,  a  body.]  Hav- 
ing two  bodies;  double- 
bodied. 

Bioorporated,  Blcor- 
porate  (bi-kor'po-rat-ed, 

bi-kor'po-r&tX    PP.     [L. 

meflx  hi,  two,  ana  corpus,  corporis,  a  body.] 

Double-bodied :  a  heraldic  phrase. 


Bicorporate. 


Blorenate  (bl-krS'n&t),  a.  [L  preflx  bi.  two, 
and  crena,  a  notch.  ]  In  bot.  doubly  crenate: 
a  terra  applied  to  crenate  leaves  when  the 
crenatures  are  tliemselves  crenate. 

BlorescentlC  (bi-kresent'ik).  a.  [Preflx M, 
two,  twice,  and  crescent  ]  Having  the  form 
of  a  double  crescent 

Blorural  (bl-kr5r'al),  a.  [L.  bis,  two,  twice, 
and  crus,  cruris,  a  leg.  1  Having  two  legs  or 
two  elongations  resembling  legs. 

Bicuspid.  Bicuspldate G^lkus'pid, bl-kus'- 
pid-atX  a.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two,  twice,  and 
cttspis.  a  spike  or  prong.]  Two-pointed;  two- 
fanged :  a  term  often  applied  to  teeth  hav- 
ing two  fangs  or  tubercles,  as  the  two  flrst 
pairs  of  grinders  in  each  jaw. 

m.aycle  (bl'si-kl),  n.  [L.  prefix  bi,  two,  and 
Or.  kyklos,  a  circle  or  wheel  ]  A  two-wheeled 
velocipede;  an  apparatus  or  vehicle,  con- 
sisting of  two  wheels,  one  before  and  one 
behind,  connected  by  a  curved  metal  bar. 


Bicycle. 

and  furnished  with  a  seat  or  saddle,  used  for 
exercise  or  travelling.  It  is  propelled  by  the 
feet  of  the  rider  acting  on  levers  which  move 
the  Urge  wheel,  which  may  be  turned  at 

Sleasure,  so  that  the  rider  is  able  to  give  any 
irection  to  the  machine.  Fee  Velocipkds. 

Blcydllt  (bl'si-kllstX  n.  One  who  rides  on 
a  bicycle. 

Bid  (bidX  v.t  pret  frtd  or  bade:  pp.  bid.  bid- 
den; ppr.  bidding.  [Under  this  form  two 
verba  nave  been  confounded  together  from 
very  early  times,  so  that  it  is  now  difncnit 
to  separate  thenL  There  is  (1)  A.  Sax.  6td- 
dan  (pret  ftced,  pp.  beden),  to  pray,  to  ask, 
also  to  declare,  to  command,  the  collateral 
forms  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages  being 
IceL  bidfa,  beida,  Dan.  bede,  Q.  beten,  bitten, 
Ooth.  btdjan,  bidan,  to  ask,  to  beg.  to  pray; 
(2)  A.  Sax.  6edcfan(pret  bedd,  pp.  bode n),  to 
offer,  to  bid,  to  command :  IceL  bjdda,  Sw. 
biuda,  Dan.  byde,  Ooth.  biudanj,0.  bieten, 
to  offer,  to  command,  dec.]  L  To  ask;  to 
request;  to  invite. 

Go  ye  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall 
find  bt^  to  the  marriage.  Mat.  xsii.  9. 

Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bui  the  guests.  SkaJk. 

2.  To  pray;  to  wish;  to  say  to  by  way  of 
ffreeting  or  benediction;  as,  to  bid  good-diur, 
farewell,  4&c  *  Neither  bid  him  God-speed. ' 
2  Jn.  10.— 3.  To  command:  to  order  or  alrect; 
to  enjoin:  commonly  followed  by  an  accusa- 
tive and  infinitive  without  to,  though  the 
to  is  sometimes  found.  '  I  was  bid  to  come 
for  you.'  Shak.  Occasionally  a  simple  Infini- 
tive follows:  as,  'The  lady  bade  take  away 
thefooL'    Shak. 

And  Peter  answered  him  and  said.  Lord,  if  it  he 
thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the  water.  Mat  xiv.  28. 

4.  To  offer;  to  propose;  as,  to  bid  a  price  at 
an  auction. 

The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently.      SMak. 

b.t  To  proclaim;  to  make  known  bv  a  public 
announcement  '  Our  bans  thrice  hid.  Oay. 
—To  bid  defiance  to,  to  defy;  to  brave. 

He  bids  d^anct  t»  the  gaping  crowd.    GranvUte. 

—To  bid  fair,  to  open  or  offer  a  good  pro- 
spect; to  seem  likely. -To  bid  beaJis,  to  pray 
with  beads ;  to  distinguish  each  bead  by  a 
prayer.  [The  phrase  meant  originally  to 
j>ray  one's  prayers.  See  Bead.  ] 
Ud,  Bidden  (bid,  bid'n).  pp.  of  bid. 

Because  God  his  Father  had  not  biddtn  him  to  do 
it.  and  therefore  He  would  not  tempt  the  Lord  his 
God.  Kingtlty. 

Bid  (bid),  n.  An  offer  of  a  price;  specifically, 
an  offer  made  at  an  auction. 

Bldale  (bid'&l),  n.  [Bid  and  aU.]  An  Invl- 
tation  to  nei^bours  and  friends  to  meet  on 
a  fixed  night  to  drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's 
house,  and  there  to  contribute  towards  his 
relief. 

Bidder  (bid'dr).  n.    One  who  bids  or  offers  a 

f>rice.  '  Bidders  at  the  auction  of  popular- 
ty.'    Burke. 


ch,  chain;     6h,  8c.  loch;     g.  90:     j,>ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     og,  sin^;     th.  thtn;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,a7ure.— See  Kit. 
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Biddery-ware,  n.   See  Bioert. 
Bidding  (bid'ing),  11. 1.  Invitation;  command; 
order;  a  proclamation  or  notifying. 

At  his  second  biddiug  darkness  fled.     MUtsn. 

2.  The  raising  of  the  price  of  a  Uiing  at  a 
Bale  or  auction:  an  offer.— Bidding  qf  beads, 
in  the  HCath,  Ch.  (a)  a  praying  with  beada 
(6)  A  chaise  given  by  a  priest  to  his  parish- 
ioners at  some  n>ecial  time  to  come  to 
prayers  upon  any  festival  or  saint's  day. 

Blddlng-prayer  (bid'ing-pra-6r),  n.  [Lit 
praying  prayer.  See  Bid  and  Bead.  ]  1.  In 
the  R  Cath.  Ch.  the  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
benefactors  said  before  the  sermon.— 2.  In 
the  Anglican  Ch.  a  form  of  exhortation, 
always  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
enjoined  by  the  flf ty-flfth  canon  to  be  used 
before  all  sermons  and  homilies. 

Biddy  (bid'di),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Bridget  ] 

1.  A  domestic  or  servant  girL— 2.  Name  ap- 
plied to  a  domestic  fowl ;  a  chicken.  '  Ay, 
Biddy,  come  with  me.'    Shak. 

Bide  (bidX  v.i.  (A.  Sax.  bidan,  to  await,  to 
remain ;  IceL  bida,  to  remain,  to  abide,  to 
undergo;  Groth.  beidan;  O.H.G.  bitan.  See 
Abide.]  l.  To  dwell  permanently;  to  in- 
habit 

All  knees  to  thee  sh«U  bow  of  thera  that  itde 
In  heaven  or  earth,  or.  under  eartli.  in  helL 

2.  To  be  or  remain  in  a  place  or  state.  '  In 
whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides.' 
Shak. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bufrs. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.    SkaJt. 

Bide  (Jbld),  v.t  1.  To  endure;  to  suffer;  to 
bear. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 

That  fiuie  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.       ShaA. 

2.  To  wait  for. 

He  had  the  elements  of  greatness  within  hfan.  and 
he  patiently  bufts  his  time.  Prescott. 

Bldent  (bi'dent),  n.  [L.  Ud^ns,  bidentis. 
See  BiDENTATE.  ]  In  archceoL  an  instru- 
ment or  weapon  with  two  prongs. 

Bldental  G>l-(leu'tal).  a.  Same  as  Bidentate. 

Bldentate  (bi-deu'tatX  a-  [Prefix  fri,  and 
detUate,  from  L.  dens,  a  tooth.]  Having 
two  teeth,  or  processes  like  teeth;  two- 
toothed.  Written  also  Bidentated,  and 
(rarely)  BidenUd. 

Bldentlal  (bl-den'shal),  a.  Bidental  (which 
see). 

Bldenr  (bid'6r-i),  n.  [From  Bidar,  a  town 
in  India  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  once  the 
chief  town  of  the  Deccan.]  An  alloy,  pri- 
marily composed  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  to 
every  3  oz.  of  which  16  oz.  of  spelter  (zinc) 
are  added.  Many  articles  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, remarkable  for  el^ance  of  form 
and  gracefully-engraved  patterns,  are  made 
of  it  It  is  said  not  to  rust,  to  yield  little 
to  the  hammer,  and  to  break  only  when 
violently  beaten.  Articles  formed  from  it 
are  generally  inlaid  with  silver  or  gold  and 
polished. 

mdet(bi-deforb6-d&),n.  [Fr.1  LA  small 
horse  formerly  allowed  to  each  trooper  or 
dragoon  for  carrying  his  baggage.  -2.  An 
article  of  bedroom  furniture  used  in  wash- 
ing the  body. 

Bld-hoOk  (bidliOk),  n.  NaxU.  a  smaU  kind 
of  boat-hook. 

BldliCltatO-plimate  (bI-di'Jiti''td-piu'natX 
a.  In  bot.  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  having 
two  secondary  petioles  which  are  pinnate, 
as  in  Mimosa  purpurea. 

Biding  t  (bid'ingX  n.  Residence;  habitation. 

At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  biding  been.    Rowe. 

Ble.t  Bye,t  «.<.  To  aby;  to  suffer.  Chaucer. 

Bield,  n.    See  Beild. 

Biennial  (bl-en'nl-al),  a.  [From  L.  biennium, 
a  space  of  two  years— prefix  bL  twice,  two, 
and  annus,  a  year.  ]  1.  Happen Ing  or  taking 
place  once  in  two  years;  as,  a  biennial  elec- 
tion.—2.  In  bot  continuine  for  two  years 
and  then  perishing:  said  of  plants. 

Biennial  (bl-en'ni-al),  n.  A  plant  which 
requires  two  seasons  of  growth  to  produce 
its  flowers  and  fruit;  growing  one  year  and 
laying  up  a  store  of  food,  then  flowering, 
fruiting,  and  dying  the  next 

jM^wnlmlly  (bl-en'ni-al-liX  adv.  Once  in  two 
years;  atthe  return  of  two  years. 

Btor  (b£r),  n.  [O.E.  beere,  beer,  ben,  A.  Sax. 
bcBr,  a  bier ;  D.  boar,  Dan.  baare,  G.  bahre, 
O.H.G.  6dra;  from  the  root  of  bear  (which 
see).  From  the  (German  the  word  passed 
into  the  Romance  tongues,  Pr.  bera.  Ft. 
bitre,  and  perhaps  the  latter  Is  the  immediate 
progenitor  of  our  word  in  its  present  form.  ] 
1.  A  carriage  or  frame  of  wood  for  conveying 
dead  human  bodies  to  the  grave.  —2.  A  coimt 


of  forty  threads  in  the  warp  or  chain  of  wool- 
len cloth. 

Bler-lMdkt  (b6r7>tkX  n.  The  church  road 
for  burials.  '  A  broad  and  sufficient  bier- 
baUe.'   UomUies. 

BlestlngB  (bdst'ingzX  n.  pi.  See  Beestings. 

Blfadal (bifa'shi-al), a.  [L.  prefix bi, twice, 
two,  and  fades,  a  face.]  Having  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  alike. 

BlforlOUB  (bi-fa'ri-usX  a.  [L.  b\farivs,  two- 
fold—prefix bi,  twice,  two,  and  fa,  root  of 
fari,  to  speak.  Comp.  Or.  diphasios,  two- 
fold—d^  and  phimi,  to  speak.  ]  Divided  into 
two  parts;  double;  twofold;  specifically,  in 
bot  pointing  two  ways,  or  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows,  as  leaves  that  grow  only  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  branch. 

Blfariously  (bl-f&'ri-us-li),  adv.  In  a  bifa- 
rious  manner.  A  stem  or  branch  is  bifari- 
ousljf  hairy  when  the  hairs  between  any  two 
joints  come  out  on  the  front  and  bacl^  and 
m  the  two  adjoining  intemoUea  on  the  right 
and  left  side. 

Blfer  (bi'fdr),  n.  rSee  Btferous.]  In  bot  a 
plant  i>earing  fruit  twice  a  year.    [Rare.  ] 

Blforous  (blr6r-us),  a.  [L.  b\fer,  b\feru8— 
prefix  bi,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  bot 
bearing  flowers  or  fnut  twice  a  year,  as  some 
plants  do  in  warm  climatea 

BifBn  (biffin),  n.  [Sometimes  written  beau- 
An,  sometimes  beefing,  and  probably  from 
Fr.  beau,  beautiful,  and  fin,  fine,  delicate ; 
or  the  name  may  be  given  it  from  the  resem- 
bbmce  of  its  flesh  to  bei^.'i  1.  An  excellent 
kitchen  apple  cultivated  in  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  county  of  Norfolk:  often  called 
Norfolk  Bijflnt  Beaufin,  Beefin,  or  Beefing. 
They  are  often  sold  in  a  dried  and  flattened 
condition.  Hence— 2.  A  baked  apple  crushed 
down  into  a  flat  round  cake;  a  dried 
apple. 

Bind,  Blfldated  (bl'fld,  bl'fld-at-edX  a.  [L. 
bifidus— prefix  bi,  twice,  two,  andfindo,fidi, 
to  split  or  cleave.]  Cleft  or  divided  into 
two  parts;  forked:  as,  thp  bifid  tongue  of 
snakes ;  in  bot  divided  half-way  down  into 
two  iNurts;  opening  with  a  cleft;  divided  by  a 
linear  sinus,  with  straight  margins.  Written 
bXso  B^ldate. 

Blfllar  (bl-flOar  or  bifi-lar).  a.  [L.  prefix 
bi,  twice,  two,  and  filum,  a  thread.  ]  Two- 
tlireaded;  fitted  or  furnished  vrith  two 
threads :  applied  to  instruments  or  appara- 
tus in  whicli  two  threads  are  employed;  as, 
a  bifilar  balance.  The  term  is  especi- 
ally, applied  to  a  micrometer  for  measur- 
ing minute  distances  and  angles,  which  it 
does  by  means  of  two  exceedingly  fine  and 
minute  threads.  Sometimes  m  this  use 
bifilar  becomes  a  noun  and  the  instrument 
is  called  a  bitUar.    See  Filar. 

Blflorate.  Biflorous  (bl-fld'rat  bl-fid'rus), 
a.  (L.  hi,  twice,  two,  and  fios,  fioris,  a 
flower.]    In  bot  bearing  two  flowers. 

Bifold  (bl'fdld).  a.  [Prefix  bi,  twice,  two, 
and  fold.]  Twofold;  double;  of  two  kinds, 
degrees.  «e.    * B\fold  authoriiy.'    Shak. 

Bifoliate  (bi-f6ai-&tX  a.  [L.  bl,  twice,  two, 
and  foliwn,  a  leaf.]  In  bot  having  two 
leaves. 

Bifoliolate  (bl-fdOi-d-Ut).  a.  [Prefix  bi,  two, 
and  foliolutn,  a  dim.  of  L.  folium,  a  leat] 
In  bot  having  two  folioles  or  leaflets. 

Blfomcalar(bl-fol-lik^-16r). a.  [L.bi, two, 
and  foUieulus,  a  little  bag.]  In  hot  having 
a  double  follicle. 

Blforate  (bl-fyr&t),  a.  [L  bi,  doubly,  and 
fora ttis,  pierced,  from  foro,  to  pierce.  ]  Hav- 
ing two  pores  or  perforations,  as  the  anthers 
of  a  rhododendron. 

^forine(bif 5-rin),  n.  [L.  6</im9,  two-doored 
—bi,  double,  and  foris,  a  door.]  In  bot  a 
minute  oval  sac  found  in  the  Interior  of  the 
green  pulpy  part  of  the  leaves  of  some  ar- 
aceous  plants,  with  an  aperture  at  each  end 
through  which  raphides  are  expelled. 

Blforked  (bl-forktO,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  twice, 
two,  and  forked.]     Having  two  forks  or 

Sroiigs;   two-forked.     *A  blforked  beam.' 
outhey. 
Biform,  Bifonned  (bl'form,  bf formd).  a. 

[L.  biformis,  double-formed~fr».  twice,  two, 

and/orma.  form.]  Having  two  forms,  bodies, 

or  shapes;  double-bodied. 
Biformity  (bi-form'i-ti),  n.     The  state  of 

being  blform;  a  doubleness  of  furm. 
^fronted  (bl-frunt'edX  a-    [L.  bifrons— 

bi,  double,  and  frons,  forehead.]    Havin|r 

two  fronts  or  foreheads  or  faces;  as,  bv- 

fronted  Janus. 
Bifurcate,  Bifurcated  (blfdi^kat,  bl f^r"- 

kat-edX  a.   [L.  bifurcus—hi,  twice,  two,  and 

furea,  a  fork.]    Forked;  divided  into  two 

branches. 
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BUUrcation  (bl-fdr-k&'shon).  n.  A  forking 
or  division  into  two  branches. 

BifarcooB  (b!-f6r1cus),  a.  [See  Buubcate.] 
Forked. 

Big  (bigX  a.  [Etymolo^  or  connections  ex- 
ceeoingly  doubtful  Probablv  connected 
with  such  words  as  bulge,  buUc,  belly,  6n:., 
or  with  IceL  biAa,  to  prepare,  fi'om  which 
come  various  inflections  or  derivatives  with 
I  bygma,  to  build =Sc.  or  North.  £.  to 
ng,  DBXLbygge,  to  build;  comp.  O.E.  bigg, 
well  furnished.]  1.  Having  size,  whether 
large  or  small;  as,  how  big  U  it?  more  espe- 
cially, relatively  great;  large  in  bulk  or 
magnitude. 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.    SMaA. 

The  world  wnggcd  on  in  its  accustomed  way,  briiiK- 
ing  ail  manner  oTchanges  big  and  httle.       Bt4uk. 

2.  Great  with  young;  pregnant:  ready  to 
give  birth;  hence, /^.  full  of  something  im- 
portant; ready  to  produce;  teeming. 

The  inreat,  the  important  day. 
Big  with  the  fiate  or  Cato  and  of  Rome.    Addistm. 

%  Distended ;  full,  as  with  grief  or  passion. 
Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep.    SkmA. 

4.  Tumid ;  inflated,  as  with  pride ;  hence, 
haughty  in  air  or  mien,  or  indicating  haush- 
tiness ;  i>ompous ;  proud ;  boastful ;  as,  big 
looks;  big  words;  to  look  big.—b.  Great  as 
regards  courage;  brave. 

HaTe  not  I  a  heart  as  big  as  thine?       Shak. 

Stv.  Bulky,  large,  great,  pregnant,  dis- 
tended, swelling,  tumid,  inflated,  boastful, 
threatening,  lofty,  proud,  arrogant,  pomp- 
oua 

Big  (big),  n.    A  kind  of  barley.    See  Bioo. 

Big  (big),  v.t  [IceL  bpggja,  to  build.  Sea 
Bio,  a.]    To  build.    [Scotch.] 

Blga(brgaXn.  [L.]  A  chariot  or  car  drawn 
by  two  horses  abreast. 

Blgamt(big'am),  n.    A  bigamist. 

Some  parts  thereof  teach  us  ordinances  of  son:e 
apostle,  as  the  law  of  bigamy,  or  St.  Paul's  ordainhtg 
that  a  bigmm  should  not  be  a  deacon  or  priest 

Bigamist  (big'a-mist),  n.  [See  Bioamt.] 
One  who  has  committed  bigamy  or  had  two 
wives  or  husbands  at  once.  'Lamech  the 
prime  biga^nisi  and  corrupter  of  marriage.' 
Donne. 

Bigamoiia  (big'a-musX  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bl^;amy;  guilty  of  bigamy;  as,  a  bigamous 
marriage. 

Bigamy  (big'a-mi),  n.  [L.  prefix  bi,  twice, 
two,  and  Qt.gatnM,  marriage.  ]  The  fact  or 
state  of  having  two  wives  or  husbands  at 
once.  Butthe  term  Is  ordinarily  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  polygamy,  and  may  be  more 
justly  defined  tne  fact  of  having  a  plurality 
of  wives  or  husbands.  By  the  law  of  Eng- 
land bigamy  is  a  felony,  punishable,  princi- 
pal and  accessory,  with  penal  servitude  for 
any  term  not  excMdIng  seven  years  and  not 
less  than  three  years,  or  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  two 
years.  In  Scotland  the  punishment  u  lesa 
severe,  being  usually  a  short  term  of  impri- 
sonment In  the  canon  law  bigamy  was  the 
marrying  of  two  virgins  succeuivcdy,  or  one 
after  the  death  of  the  first,  or  once  marrying 
to  a  widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for 
orders  and  holding  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Shakspere  uses  the  word  in  thialatto'  sense 
in  Ridiard  III.  ac.  ill.  sc  7. 

Bigaroon  (blg-a-rbnO.  n.  [Fr.  bigarreau, 
from  bigarrer,  to  streak  or  variegate,  from 
L.  bi,  double,  and  varitu,  variegated.]  The 
large  white  heart  cherry. 

Big-bellied  (bigOMl-id),  a.  Having  a  large  or 
protuberant  belly;  advanced  in  pr^mancy. 

He  (William  Rnfus)  was  in  statiire  somewhat  below 
the  usual  sice,  and  big^bttlitd.  Swift. 

Big-boned(bigl)dnd),a.  Having  laive  bones; 
stout;  very  strong.  '£t^-2Kmea.and  large  of 
limbs,  with  sinews  strong.'   Drydeji. 

Blg-COmed  (big1c6md),  a.  Having  large 
graina  '  The  strength  of  big-cornea  pow- 
der.'   Dryden. 

Bigeminate  (bI-Jem'in-&tX  a.  [L.  prefix  bi, 
twice,  and  geminus,  double.  ]  Tvrin-f orked : 
in  bot  said  of  a  decompound  leaf  having  a 
forked  petiole,  with  several  leafleta  at  the 
end  of  each  division. 

Bi||;ener  (bi'gen-^r),  n.  [L.  b^/ener^  hybrid— 
bt,  twice,  two,  and  genus,  genens,  a  race, 
kind.]  A  cross  between  two  species  of  dif- 
ferent genera;  a  mule. 

Blgential  (bl-]en'shan.  a.  [L.  bi,  twice,  two. 
and  gens,  nation,  tribe.]  (^mprising  two 
tribes  of  people. 

Bigg  (big),  n.  [IceL  bygg,  Dan.  byg,  Sw. 
bjugg,  barley,  from  root  of  byggja,  to  in- 
habit, cultivate,  build.     See  Bio,  a.]     A 


Fate.  Ht,  fat,  full;       mh,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m6ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abune;     $,  Sc.  tey. 


>>  iliray*  MVlng  ili  mi™  of 


laaoMn.)    A  chlld'i  cu> ;  a  olchtcip',       apBClsi.  ci 
'Brow  with  homaJjr  i^nran  doqdo-^  I    ulaoount 


n  (bts'JnX  n.    [A  fonn  ol  plagm.  b 
X  imill  sarttHD  (MUl.)     1.  A  n 


tapound. 

l;Sffif 


buUd  I    A  bnitd 
lii»  lOMorpn 


rl}  bf  tb*  B4«iiliM>.    WillUa 
Kla  ot 


BlgBam  (bls^DTn).  n.  1.  A  ipKla 
nwunlon.  Cajirmit  Canadmii  (Orti  m.  . 
tanaX  iiib-lunllT  Orlni,  Ilia  Rocky  Uonn- 
tiiln  KDM  ot  CiklilamU.  »o  muned  from  the 
■Ixa  of  lU  honu,  irblcta  An  3^  feat  ioaa.  Cbe 
■nlBiKl  lUetf  being  ot  the  uids  height  st 
the  ihoulder.  The  blphomi  vfl  iTfVVloui. 
sitlnjr  tn  herds  of  tweotTortlilr^,  I»quent- 
ln(  the  cnggJMt  uid  mott  Initceaalbls 
rucb  Dafore  the;  becsrae  uqiulDted  wJlh 
the  dHtracUie  po*gn  ot  mu  thej  nere 
Imrleu.  ud  wonld  anrre;  with  ciulotity 

haxefer,  Lhej  ue  ihr  and  timid,  ud'kt  the 


i.  The  fr»t  tOMU  elk  (C.  n 
sunt  (bU).  n.  [Prom  A.  Si 
toluoorbead:  uomp.  L.G 
■  bending.  &  bay.  ell  from 
Ihiw  or  bond,     Eo»igkt.  beu 

tormli^i  ■  ^:  u,  the  Bifl 
The  qun^ie  duuci  Iei  tv"  ■> 
S.  Tha  doable  part  ot  a  rop< 
dUUsctlDD  tromtbemid:  t 
coll.  uiFwhere  except  at  t 
S.  The  Inward  bent  of  a  l 


-  ttSffan,  bHpan, 
ara  eqoli^Jent 


Wc-lanral  (blin*-nU  «  Mafntlia  granJl- 

tm.  Kaa  anderUAOMOUl. 
ftU37  (bigll),  a<l>.   [FramM^.I    Inatunhl. 

ewalilnB.blueUriitginaoiur  bangbtll).  'Us 

hnwletb  ii^v'  Sir  T.  Urn. 
BlK-nmiiMd  (blg'Dtnid).  a.     Savins  >  great. 

naiHd  compoalttoiL'    One*—. 

BtflUM  (bii'nee),  n.  Tha  eUt*  OT  qulltj' 
oTbeiDgbli;  lalveiteaaof  praportlDiu;el», 
whether  traalcror  imaller^  balk.  'Hayla 
ol  eDcbatiHM<Mth«llt(l*ir<batbmmiuid 
beeatr* '  ^aAyan.  '  Baeame  thair  lagi  are 
both  of  e  bijrncu. '  Skiik.  ■  The  btmem  and 
ancoath  deformltT  ot  the  ounal'  Sir  H. 
L'Bttran^. 

BICilOnl><bli-DA^I-a).>i.  (Attar  H.  AiTnon, 
llGnrlaa  to  Louie  X[V.|    A  Rvnue  of  planCa 


leaTcs  of  B.  CJuu  field  a 
atter.  with  whtuh  liie  lodl 

a  well-known  maoh  adml 
kbi*  ot  IlTlng  Id  the  apao  aL 
anlnit  •  wall. 
M(blf-D6'nl-k">«-«}.n.pI  Anat 
ujuD  c  uMiuu  topetaloui  dlcotylfldonoua  planta 
with  Irregular  dowen.  a  pod -Ilka  fruit. 
wini«dtMd*wlUiout  album  en.  and  nnuIlT 
a  cUmblng  habit.  They  are  tnes  or  twin- 
InCOTellfDUns  ilmba.  inhabiting  t)ie  holler 
parte  ot  Aela,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
moat  InlMMUnf  genui  It  Btgnonla  or  tmni' 
pet-Dower.  About  OftT  genan  belonc  to  Uw 
order,  locne  at  whioh  yield  good  timber: 

Btymology 
bean  uttered 

cormption  of  Viiigoih.  and  Uttii  lavsuc* 
thle  view.  Wedgwood  regarda  It.  bigio,  Heo. 
browolih  or  gray,  ta  the  origin,  the  name 

laemben  of  acertaln  nllgioui  contratamlty 
atlU  axieting  In  Tuacany.  from  their  gray 
{fcww)dreBiand-' .-j  >._  _._,j  .__ 


BUtATKRAI. 

I-  BOH  (UlE).  n.  1.  -Ilia  uame  giren  hj  the 
d  :  natlrea  of  Nepaul  to  a  moit  vlmlent  polaon 
IB  I  auppOBWl  to  be  dsrirad  from  the  root  of  a 
a  '  Tarfety  of  A  amittMB  NanJItu  — S.  The  plant 
d  I    llaalt    CaUed  alao  AiiA,  BMma     Sea  Aou- 

I  BUabUto  (Ul-U'bl-it),  a.     II.  K  twice.  t< 


have  been  employed  for  medical  purpoae 
UfOt  (bli'at).  B.    (FT.  »«al.  It.  tritatta. 

ffoao,  a   oigot,  a   hjpocrlbe      "' '" 

■nnch    dleputcd.      An    old 

atyaolon  take*  It  trotn  ui  ei 
eald  to  bare  bean  uttered  by  R 
ot  Normandy,  when  ordared  ti 


ab^wedded  to  a  particnlar  re 
opinion,  practice,  or  ritual;  i 
la  llllbenilly  atUched  to  an 


BlSotl(big-< 


I.  (Pr.  h 


iLKi 


M  (Wot),  a. 

Bl80t«d,  KgoVUi  (birot  ad),  a.  HaTing 
the  charaoter  ot  a  bigot:  obatlnalelf  and 
blindly  attached  to  eome  creed,  opinion, 
practloe.  or  ritnel:  onraaeonably  deroted 


one  of  otberi-     '  A  more  abject, 
idb^oltiijgeneriitlon.' SCMla.  '8« 


Uiei 

btoUted 

»VOt«f  Toiy  and  High  Churchman.'    Mac- 
aHlnv— AuptntiHinu.  (VeduJow.  Bigoud. 
See  under  SnpiHSTrrious. 
BKOtoOlrJblg'Dt-ed-lll  ado.     In  a  blv>ted 

HmtlOklt  (bl  gom-al),  a'  Bigoted.  -Some 
fci&olioairellgjonlala.'     Cudmn-lh. 

Bl|i»ttT(big'at-ii),n.  The  praatice  or  leneta 
nta  b)gnt:  obaUnate  or  blind  attachment 
to  a  particular  creed  or  to  certain  tentta: 

party.aeel,  ur  opinion:  eicMalTt prejudice. 
'Those  MaHria  which  all  good  and  aenaible 
torn  dMiAae.'    J^ipi. 

]>mciwuB»>RiKnitiCubiiUr.    RdMwulir 


His,  Prejndien  obstinacy,  e 


;  (faig-iound-inglk  a    Raring  n 
id.     'Siff-tounaing  eenteucea ' 


aiillan  panlalee ; 
ehaped.  hEnce  the 
baa  been  given  to 


plants.    A\\  tl 
them  arn  cnltltaMd  In  mir  f» 


BtK-nrollan,  Btc-nml 

bulk:  turgid:  ready  to  bunt.  'My  Mg- 
neoln  heart'    Shot. 

Bif-Wlf  (hlg'wlB),  o,  ABToatnian:apeteon 
oTcooieuuenca;  one  high  In  anthority  or 
rank.     [Slang.) 


.  -_ jlg'wigd),B.Pompous;sole 

„allioiTutliB. 
Bmra(b«.ihn). n.    [Fr.|  A  jewel:  aomel 
emell  and  vary  pretty:  a  little  derlli 

tr*).w.    IFr.J    Jew 


two  pain  of  leafleU:  osed  nt  pinnated  learei 
Hka,  Igrkn  (hfit).  H.  (PeHiaps  tmra  el«i 
b^.  to  build,  lbs  word  being  tormerljanmi 
timea  used  aaequifalent  to  bnllding:  or 
nay  be  from  the  word  btt.  leal.  to.  Itan.  ti 
A  wild  bee'e  neat,     [ftcolcb.  1 

b.  rr.  lac     Bg.  *l<«i     TK.  I4sn;  th.  lAli 


a  lip.)    1 


pnUed 


BUwdBlate  (bl-la-iin-i-at).  a.     [L.  bi.  twice. 
two.  and  lofiuiu,  a  lappet.)    In  but  doubly 

BllalO  {bl-1110),  n.  A  twD-nuated  paisenger- 


Behlnd  tl 


h  Suropsan  fori 


blows  freeh.     Written) 
BUMtMlUM,  BUMneU»l«d  (bllam'el-U 

bl.lam'el-UtedXo.  |L  preHiM,  twloa.twi 
and  lanwflo,  a  plate  ]  Doubly  lamatlali 
having  two  lamellie ;  apeclflcallir,  in  bo 
composed  of  two  plates,  ae  many  stlgnii 
and  ulacentM :  or  bearing  two  plates,  a*  1 


sitting  otU 
BUaidi(bn 


<y.  and  lawt  land.] 


saU  ot  two  masts  by  the  fonn  ol  tl 
lotaU,  which  la  bent  to  the  whole  lengl 
a  yanl.  hanging  fore  and  af^  and  li 


:,  and  the   afterm 


T.  irlg;    wh.  vUf:    ih.anire.-aee  Kit. 


BILATERALIT^ 
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BILL 


metry  which  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  loco* 
motive  power.  Carpenttr. 

Bilaterallt7(bI4at'«r-al'atiX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  bilateral- 
Bilberry  (bil'be-ri),  u.  [Bquivalent  to  Dan. 
bdUebofr,  bilberrv  (bolU,  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing, and  beer,  a  berry),  which  resembles  in 
form,  but  scarcely  seems  a  corruption  of 
blaabcer;  Sc.  and  North.  E.  6<a«-6«rry,  a  bil- 
berry, lit  blue  or  rather  livid  berry;  G.  blau- 
beere.]  A  shrub  and  its  fruit.  Vacdnium 
Myrtulut.  In  Scotland  the  bilberry  is  usu- 
ally called  blaeberry,  from  its  blae  or  dark- 
blue  colour.  See  Vaoctnium. 
BUbO  (bil'bd).  n.  A  rapier;  a  sword:  so 
named,  it  is  said,  from  Btffroa,  in  Spain, 
where  the  best  were  made.  *At  Poitiers 
bathed  their  bUbou  in  French  blood.'  Dray- 
ton. 

BUboes  (bil'bdzX  n.  pi.  [From  beinff  made 
in  Bilboa,  long  famous  for  its  iron  and  steel  ] 
Long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron  with  shackles 


Bilboes,  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

sliding  on  them,  and  a  lock  at  the  end. 
used  to  confine  the  feet  of  prisoners  or 
oiTeuders,  especially  on  board  sliips. 

Methought  I  lav 
Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  tUbces.       Skak. 

Bilboquet  (birbd-ket,  bll'bd-ka).  n.  [Fr] 
1.  The  toy  called  cup  and  ball— 2.  A  small 
8-inch  mortar  for  throwing  shell. 

Bildert  (bild'6r),  n.    A  buUder.  Chaveer. 

BUdsteln  (bild^Btiu).  n.  [O.  bOd,  shape,  and 
Mtein^  stone.]  AgalmatoUte,  flgure-stone,  or 
pagodite.  the  soft  unctuous  lard-stone  of 
China,  often  cut  into  grotesque  ornaments 
by  the  Chinese.    See  Agalmatolitb. 

^e(bU),n.  [Fr.  bOe,  L.  bUia,  gall,  bile,  anger.] 
1.  A  yellow  bitter  liquor,  separated  from  the 
blood  by  the  primary  cells  of  Uie  liver,  and 
collected  by  the  biliary  ducts  which  unite  to 
form  the  hepatic  duct,  whence  it  passes  into 
the  duodenum,  or  by  the  cystic  duct  into 
the  gall-bladder.  The  most  obvious  use  of 
Uie  bile  in  the  animal  economy  is  to  separate 
the  chyle  from  the  chyme.  It  appears  also 
to  aid  in  exciting  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestinea  The  natural  colour  of  the 
faeces  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of 
bile.  The  chemical  composition  varies  wiUi 
the  animal  which  yields  it.  but  every  kind 
contains  two  essential  constituents,  a  resin- 
ous matter  and  a  colouring  matter  called 
cholochrome,  associated  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  cholesterine,  fats,  salts  of  fatty  acids, 
and  certain  mineral  salts,  chiefly  chloride 
of  sodium  and  phosphates.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bile  returns  into  the  blood,  the  resin- 
oid  and  colouring  matters  and  cholesterine 
being  the  principal  excrementitious  sub- 
stances. —2.  Ill-nature;  bitterness  of  feeling, 
))ecause  the  bile  was  fancied  to  be  the  seat 
of  ill-humour. 

Nothini;  appears  to  have  stirred  his  ti/e  so  much  at 
Yuste  as  the  proceedings  of  some  members  of  the 
board  of  trade  at  Seville.  Prts<«tt. 

BUe  (bll).n.  An  inflamed  tumour.  See  Boil. 

BUeotlon  Moulding  (bi-lek'shon  mdld'ingX 
n.    See  Bolection  Moulding. 

Biladuct  (bU'duktX  n.  A  duct  or  canal  to 
convey  bile. 

Bilestone  (bll'stdn),  n.  A  biliary  calculus 
or  gall-stone. 

Blleye,t  vi  fa  Sax.  M(Axn,  to  remain— 
preflx6e.  and  ((/<»»»,  to  remain.]  To  remain. 
Chaucer. 

BiUpe  (bilji  n.  [A  different  orthography  of 
bxuge^  and  btlly,  a  protuberance.  1  1.  The 
protuberant  part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually 
in  the  middle.— 2.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's 
bottom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor  which  ap- 
proaches to  a  horizontal  direction,  on  which 
she  would  rest  if  aground. 

BUge  (bilJX  v.i  JS  a  tit  to  suffer  a  fracture 
in  the  bilge;  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture 
in  (he  bilge. 

BUge-OOad  bilJ'kddXn.  Same  as  B»/^«-^««;. 

Bilied  (biljd).  p.  and  a.  SauL  having  a 
fracture  in  the  bilge. 

Bilge-firee  (bilj'fr^X  a.  lHanU  applied  to 
a  cask  so  stowed  as  to  rest  entirely  on  its 
beds,  keeping  tlie  lower  part  of  the  bilge,  at 
least  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  clear  of  the 
bottom  of  tlie  ship. 

BUge-kael,  Bilge-pieoe  (biiiitei.  bilj'pgs). 

/I.  If  ant.  a  piece  of  timber  fastened  edtre- 
ways  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  for  the  double 


purpose  of  keeping  her  from  rolling  heavily 
and  from  drifting  to  leeward.  Called  also 
BUgt'toad. 

BUge-plank  (bilj'plangk).  n.  Saut  one  of 
the  thick  planks  which  run  round  the  bilge 
of  a  ship,  both  inside  and  outside. 

BUge-pump  (bilj'pump).  n.  Saut  a  burr- 
pump;  a  pump  to  draw  Uie  bilge- water  from 
a  ship. 

BUge-water  (bilj'w|(.t6r),  n.  Naut.  water 
which  enters  a  sliip  and  lies  upon  her  bilge 
or  bottom.  When  not  drawn  off  by  the 
pump  this  water  acquires  an  offensive  pene- 
trating smell. 

BUge-waSTB  (bilj'wiz),  n.  pi.  Naut  planks 
of  timber  placed  under  a  vessel's  bilge  on 
the  building- slip  to  supi>ort  her  while 
launching.  They  are  also  termed  Launch- 
ing-teav8. 

Bllgy  (bilj'i),  a.  Having  the  properties  (as 
the  smell,  «a)  of  bUge- water. 

Biliary  (bll'i-a-ri),  a.  Belonging  to  the  bile; 
conveying  the  bile;  as,  a  biluxry  duct— 
Biliary  ealeuius,  a  concretion  which  forms 
in  the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts;  gall-stone. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  a  peculiar 
crystalline  fatt^  matter  which  has  been 
called  cholettertne. 

nUiation  (bil-i-a'shonX  n.  The  excretion  of 
bile.    Dunaliion. 

Billmbi,  BUlmblXlg  (bi-lima>i.  bi-lima)ing), 
n.  The  Malayan  name  of  the  fruit  of  A  ver- 
rhoa  Bilimbi;  it  is  very  acid,  but  much  es- 
teemed when  made  into  syrup,  candied,  or 
pickled. 

BUlngsgate,  n.    See  Bilungsgatk. 

BUlngoal  (bi-ling'gwal).  a.  [L  biUnguia, 
speaking  two  languages,  bilingual— fri,  two, 
double,  and  lingua,  a  tongue,  a  language.] 
Containing,  or  expressed  in,  two  languages; 
as,  a  bilingual  dictionary;  a  bilingual  in- 
scription.   Gent  Mag. 

iMH«gMfti»  (bi-ling'gwdr),  a.  Same  as  Bi- 
lingual. 

Billllgnl>t  (bl-ling'gwi8t).n.  One  who  speaks 
two  languages.    llamUton. 

BUinguouB  (bi-liiig'gwus).  a.  [See  Bilin- 
gual.] Having  two  tongues,  or  speaking 
two  languages    Johnson. 

BillOUB  (bM-us),  a.  [L  bUiotuM,  from  bUis, 
the  bile.]  1.  Pertaining  to  bile;  consisting 
or  partaking  of  bile.  *A  bUious  alkali' 
ArtnUhnot—2.  A  term  applied  to  certain 
constitutions  and  diseases  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  superabundance  of  bile; 
affected  by  bile. 

BUloasness  (biri-us-nes),  n.  The  condition 
of  being  bilious:  the  state  of  suffering  from 
or  being  subject  to  too  great  a  secretion  of 
bile. 

D)rspepsia  (called  biliousness)  is  arool^;  the  predo- 
minant maladies  in  the  island.  Ansttd, 

BllipbAln  (bili-f§'in).  n.  [L  6iZw.  bUe,  and 
Gr.  phaiot,  brown.]  The  ordinary  brown 
pigment  contained  in  bile  and  in  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  substance  colouring  the  faoces, 
and  Uie  skin  in  Jaundice.  It  often  forms 
Uie  chief  part  of  gall-stones.  Also  termed 
Cholopharin,  Cholochrome. 

Billteral  (bi-lit'dr-alX  a.  [L.  M,  twice,  two. 
and  liUra,  a  letter.]  Consisting  of  two  let- 
ters; as,  a  bmteral  root  in  language.  Sir  W. 
Jones. 

BUlYe»t  BUyyet  (bi-lIvO.  adv.  (A  form  of 
belyve,^  Presently.  '  And  down  to  Plutoe's 
house  are  come  frutftf.'    Spenser. 

BillYerdlne  (bU-i-v6i^din).  n.  [L.  bUis,  bUe. 
and  verdis,  green.]  An  ingredient  in  the 
bile.  The  green  pigment  found  in  the  bile 
of  the  ox,  fishes,  amphibia,  and  birds.  It 
arises  from  oxidation  of  the  bilh)hiein,  and 
is  much  prized  by  painters.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  excremenU  of  children. 

Bilk  (bilk),  v.t  [Probably  a  different  form 
of  balk.]  To  frustrate  or  disappoint;  to 
deceive  or  defraud  by  iion-fulfllment  of  en- 
gagement; to  leave  in  the  lurch;  as.  to  bilk 
a  creditor.  *  Don't  you  bUkme.'  Spectator. 
Sometimes  the  sum  owing,  or  that  for  which 
it  is  due.  is  the  object 

I  don't  intend  to  MA  my  lod^njfs.        Fielduts. 

He  cannot  drink  five  bottler,  bilk  the  score, 

Tlien  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more.  Cowfer. 

Bilk  (bilk),  n.  1.  A  cheat;  a  trick.  [Rare.]- 
2.  Nothing;  vain  words. 

Bilkel  what's  that  T— Why.  nnthini; :  a  wnrd  signi- 
fying notluog,  and  borrowed  here  toejcprcss  nothing. 

F.  y mi  ton. 

Bill  (bil).  n     [A  Sax.  biU,  a  beak,  also  Ir. 

and  (jael.  bd.  biU,  mouth,  beak,  on^inally 

the  same  as  following  word.]    The  beak  of 

a  fowl. 
BlU  (bil).  n   [A.  Sax^  &i7.  biU,  a  bill,  a  Bword. 

&c. ;  Cog.  I),  and  O.  bUU.  a  pick  to  sliarpen 


Old  En 
time  of 


lish  Bin. 


millstones;  Dan.  bill,  D.  biU,  G.  6*0,  a 
hatchet ;  Icel  btldr,  an  axe;  the  root-mean- 
ing being  seen  in  Skr.  bhil,  to  split]  L  A 
cutting  instrument  hook-shapc^i  towards 
the  i>oint,  or  with  a  concave  cutting  edge; 
an  instrument  used  by  plumbers,  basket- 
makers,  gardeners.  Ac. . 
made  in  various  forms  and 
fitted  with  a  handle.  Such 
instruments,  when  used 
by  gardeners  for  pruning 
hedges,  trees,  Ac.  ,are  called 
hedge-bills  or  biU-hooks.  See 
BiLL-HOOK.— 2.  An  ancient 
military  weapon,  consisting 
of  a  broad  hook -shaped 
blade,  having  a  short  pike 
at  the  back  and  another 
at  tlie  summit,  attached  to 
a  long  handle,  used  by  the 
English  infantry  especially 
in  defending  themselves 
against  caviQry  down  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and 
by  civic  guards  or  watch- 
men down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth.  Thus  Shak- 
spere  makes  Dogberry  cau- 
:ii<abeth.  tion  the  watch  that  their 
*bills  be  not  stolen.'— 3.  A 
pick-axe;  a  mattock.— 4.  Naut.  the  point  or 
extremity  of  the  fluke  of  an  anchor;  also, 
the  ends  of  compass  or  knee  timber. 
Bill  (bil),  n.  [Norm,  bille,  a  Ubel  or  note, 
from  L.L.  buUa,  billa,  a  seal,  a  stamp,  a 
letter,  a  roll,  from  L.  bulla,  a  boss,  a  stud. 
See  BULL  (luipal  edict).]  Lt  A  writing  of 
any  kind;  a  billet 

His  bill 
In  which  that  he  ywritteri  bad  his  wUL     Chmtietr. 

2.  In  la\D,  a  declaration  in  writing  express- 
ing some  wrong  the  complainant  has  suf- 
fered from  the  defendant,  or  a  fault  com- 
mitted by  some  person  against  a  law.  It 
contains  the  fact  complained  of,  the  damage 
sustained,  and  a  petition  or  process  asainst 
Uie  defendant  for  redress.  It  is  used  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  Scots  law, 
every  summary  application  in  writing,  by 
way  of  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session,  is 
calledaotU.— 8.  In  com.  an  acknowledgment 
of  debt  given  in  writing  by  one  person  to 
another,  the  sum  due  and  Uie  time  of  pay- 
ment, as  well  as  the  place  and  date  of  ugn- 
ing,  being  set  down ;  a  note  or  statement 
of  debt;  a  note  of  hand.— 4.  A  form  or  draft 
of  a  law  presented  to  a  l^slature,  but  not 
yet  enacted  or  passed  and  made  law.  In 
some  cases  statutes  are  called  biUs,  but 
usually  they  are  qualified  by  some  descrip- 
tion; as.  a  bUl  q/  attainder.  — 5,  A  paper 
written  or  printed,  and  intended  to  give 
public  notice  of  sometliing,  es];>ecially  by 
being  exhibited  in  some  public  place;  an 
advertisement  posted;  a  placard. -0.  An 
account  of  goods  sold  or  delivered,  services 
rendered,  or  work  done,  with  the  price  or 
value  annexed  to  each  article.— 7.  Any  writ- 
ten paper  containing  a  statement  of  parti- 
culars; as.  a  IrUl  of  charges  or  expenditures: 
a  physician's  bill  of  prescriptions ;  a  bill  of 
fare  or  provisions,  «fec  —  8.  In  printituf,  a 
weight  of  a  fount  of  types  in  certain  (ued 
proportions.— £»U  of  credit,  (a)  an  authority 
given  in  writing  from  one  person  to  another, 
empowering  the  latter  to  receive  or  take  up 
money  from  a  third  party.  (6)  In  the  Vniteii 
States,  a  paper  issued  by  a  state,  on  tlie 
mere  faith  and  credit  of  the  state,  and  de- 
signed to  circulate  as  money.  —BUI  o^  eiUry, 
a  written  account  of  goods  entered  at  tlie 
custom-house,  whether  imported  or  in- 
tended for  export  —  Bill  of  exceptions.  See 
under  ExcEPnoM.  —  Bill  qf  exchange,  an 
order  drawn  on  a  person  in  a  distant  place 
requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay  money 
to  some  person  assigned  bv  the  drawer,  or 
to  his  order,  in  consideration  of  the  same 
sum  or  value  received  by  the  drawer.  Bills 
of  exchange  are  either  foreign  or  inland; 
foreign,  when  drawn  by  a  person  in  one 
country  U])on  one  residing  in  another,  in- 
land, when  both  the  drawer  and  drawee 
reside  in  the  same  country,  llie  ];)erBnn 
who  draws  the  bill  is  called  the  drawer;  the 
person  on  whom  tlie  request  or  demand  is 
made  is  called  the  dratcee;  and  the  pers<>n 
to  whom  the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid 
is  called  the  payee.— Bill  of  health,  a  certi- 
ficate signed  by  consuls  or  other  authorities 
as  to  the  health  of  a  ship's  company  at  the 
time  of  her  clearing  any  port  or  place,  cer- 
tifying the  state  of  health  at  the  time  such 
sliip  sailed.    A  clean  bill  imports  that  the 


F»te,  far,  fat,  fftll;        m«,  met.  hftr;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u,  Sc  abttne;     y,  Sc  try. 


BILL 


iU*ard«r  ou  (uppoMd   Kt  «lit:   ■  tui- 

-■  —  -lekti  btll  ImporU  that  then 

1  ol  IDcb  ■  dlHrder.  bnt  UiU 


■blp  Hlled 

iU*ard«r  ■••  hipi . 

BMMd  or  loudtii  btll  Imi 

nmcmn  ol  iDcb  ■  dl 

— .-  notappovedi  ufaui  bill,  or  the  ib- 

wu  JntscMd  vhtD  Uw  venal  iell.— mil  nf 
JodtM.  m  nMmorfliiUimi  of  fooda  liilpped  on 
boMif  III  ■  ntHl.  ><sDed  by  the  muter  of 
the  TEHel,  who  adciKmladgM  Ui«  raealp(t>t 
tlta  stxhli  uid  promiist  to  deliver  them  In 
guDd  cDiidltInn  It  Ih*  dUk*  directed,  dui- 
aen  of  the  lea  eicepted.  Thej  in  onully 
dnirD  up  on  UaniMd  piper  In  three  eeli.  ' 
CDS  ot  which  |d«*  ]o  Iha  ehlppar,  on*  to  t1i« 

Ur.—Biu'nfmenalUr.  See  Hobtilitv  - 
Bill  ^  pantiM,  mn  eccoDnt  giren  bT  tlin 
Mllertotlie  bnjrercODUlBlusPUticnlenor  i 
the  iiDade  booiht  uid  of  their  prieo :  en 
InToIca  —BOl  aj  mie.  ■  romial  initrnment 
lor  the  eoDTeranee  or  tnuufer  of  peteoiul  , 
chatteli,  u  bonuhold  lumiCura.  aMcli  Id  a  i 
■hop,  Ihire*  of  >  ihlp  It  li  often  given  to  ' 
•  cndltor  Id  •eoari»  lor  mono)  borrowed, 
orobilgitioD  Dthervlu  Incnrred.  empower- 
Ing  tbe  receiver  to  eeU  the  eeoda  If  the 

mppalnted  time,  or  the  obllgntlob  not  other- 
wlee  dlKhined.— Ai(t  if  tiakt,  »  form  of 
-—  -■  "■ m-houie  bj  which  goodh 


BUI  OjH).  r.i     To  Join 


BUlWB  (biri]),  n.  (A  cormptloQ  of  bOgt  ] 
The  EmailUi  of  B  ihfp'a  Hoot  when  lenuiid. 

BUlberbm  (bil-bir-gl-i),  n  (Nuned  nftcr 
J  O.  ^Uaera.  m  Swodlih  botanlit.]  A 
^aui  of  epIphytlD  pluitL,  ubL  order  Bn>- 
mElUces.     Tbcy  (raw  on  tnei  In  tropical 


firoJecttnE  planka  ol  tlie  bow  of  a 
b)Oneof  thenlecailliHl  tolUehu 
■ervlnff  to  ^Ide  tlia  blU  of  the  and 
thoae  proJecllDg  pliuika.     Called  a! 


M 


■book  (fia-haki.  n. 

■■■■■lit  keepa  a  rec  .  .    . 
.oteichanee.promlia 
and  receivable, 
kar  (bll'br«-liir).  n.    i 


r  (bll'chini-btr),  ».     A  daparl- 

Conrt  of  Realon  In  Bcotfaiiil, 

one  ol  tile  Jndeea  otBiiniot  at 

lurfnc  WMlun  and  vacation.     All 

V  for  anniRiar;  remedlee,  or  for 

rnit  Impending  proceedinDa. 
tbe  bill -chamber,  anch  aa 
Intenlluta.  The  proceia  of  aauueatratlon 
ar  liankmplcjr  tiiuea  from  tliia  department 

BUltd  (bjtd).  0.  Pumlihed  with  ■  blU: 
naed  nioatlj  In  coaipoaltlan :  a*,  a  ahort- 
liilUd  bird. 

BIUM  OmttO.  n.  fDlm.  of  bill.  Norm.  bOle. 
awtlting  =  n.  KUer  Ree£II.kl  l.Aaniall 
paper  or  note  In  wiilliic;  a  rhort  letter  — 
3.  X  ticket  given  b;  ■  billeC-maater  or  other 
oncer  directing  aoldiera  at  what  booae  U> 
lodge.  Bsnce-3. 1'beplacewliereaaoldli 
la  lodged ;  lodirina -  -  ..--.._ 

Bllbt  (billet),  (.( 
a  ticket  or  note  wl 
quarter  or  place 
private  h 

^afc(iA^  "mS  """"  *" 
BUlet  (bluet),  i  ■'.  To  be 
quartered^  t<^  Iodine  Hpe- 
clflcali/  applied  tn  eol- 
dlera  He  M'lcri  In 
n>S  iodcinci.'     Itr   Pri- 

BUIM  (Unet).  n 


.blone  - 1 
lin  Korm 


lalatlng  at  an  imi-  I    neia  i 


>rk.  coiialatlnn  ot  an 
dlleta,  or  amall  plec 


lU-le-do),  n.    IFV.J   j 


Billet- moulding  (bll'let-mdl 
In  arch,   an  ornamental  nioul 

biLI.ET.  S. 

Bill-flltl  (hil'Dah),  n.  A  flah  o 
conaiderable  liie  found  In  thi 
peat  IikcBot  North  America,  thi 

BUl-llMk(bil'h(ik),  n.     , 

TBdl 

uttlng  edM, 

,    .,  .  _ _  lor  pruning 

treei,  hedcea,  and  the  like. 
BUUMd  (ba>«rd).  a.      Pertaln- 


BUUHBRAL 
'alue,  Uie  object  being  to  avoid  tlie  bulk!' 

BUM  (^ll'iDtV^r^IV.%  block,  ■  lump] 
Uold  or  ajlier  bullion  in  tlie  Piaaa  prevloui 

Billow  (bil'lAX  n.  IScand.:  Icel.  bvlgja. 
Dan.  bUgi.  8w.  btlja,  a  iwell.  or  roibng 
■well,  finm  mot  of  bu^,  brUg.  btOeml 

uioally  by  a  violent  wind. 


Billow  (bmo).  e.t     To  raiaa  In  wavea  or 

BUIOW«d  (billMX  d.    Swelled  like  a  bUlnw. 

B11I0W7  (Ml'K-l).  a.  Swelling  or  awelled 
Into  laige  wavei;  Inllof  blllowaor  aurget: 
belonging  to  billowa;  wavy,  -The  »<IIou><e 
oMan.'     Chapman.      'The  biUatg  toAta.' 

Bm-poiter  <birpOal-«r).  n.     one  wbore 

buiiuBH  it  la  to  poat  up  billa  and  advertlse- 

meoU;  a  blll-ttlcker. 
Blll-Mlcker  (lil]'Btlk-«r),  n.     One  who  poaU 

up  bills  or  idverUHmeDta  In  public  placi 
WUy,  BUlla  (btnt),  B.     [Prot— '-  -  •  — 

buSll.  in  Knee  of  daahing  oi 

trade,  and  the  like;  a  lellowi 
[ftcatch.] 
Bill7-Ut«r  (bl  111  -bll.«r), 

€1  to  tbeblue  lltnuir- 
■bor  0>lltl-bul).  I 
-bowed  baive,  eapec 
navigation  of  the  Hum) 

•" '-     Sea-going  billj-bo; ...._. 

built  and  atoop-rlgged.  but  il.. 
-built  and  acliooner-rigged.  Man 
uare  topaali  and  lee-lmarda  Th 
itt«d  to  tile  deck  by  a  hinge,  a 


Bmi*ra-cne  (bll'yerd-kfi),   n.     The  rod 

or  itick  with  which  the  biUiard-balla  are 

itruck  when  playing. 
Bllll*rd-m«rkar  (birytrd-mkrk-trX  n. 

One  who  atlenda  on  pla  en  at  bllllardi  and 

recorda  the  progreaa  of  the  game. 
BUUardi  (bl]'y«rdi},  n.      (fr.  MUanf.  the 

game  of  billlanla,  a  blllUrd-cue,  from  bale. 

apleceolwood,  aball]    A  jnune  played  on 
'    a  rectangular  table  t*ee  BlLI.IARI>-IABl.E) 

with  Ivoty  balla,whlch  the  plajrera,  by  mean* 

each  otlier.  and  Ecnerally  alao  to  rolTlnto 
pocketa  at  the  aldea  and  tnmera  of  tlie  table 
by  impelling  ona  ball  agatDtt  another  ac- 
.  cording  to  certain  nilea. 
BUlUrd-table  (bll'rerd-U-bl). 

une  of  bllllaru. 

mahogany  or 
ig  and  heavy  coniunciion, 
:uahloned  ledge  all  round, 

with  flue  HTOfn  cloth,  then 
y  all  pocEcla  {four  at  the 
10  at  tlie  Bideil,  Into  whlcb 
Qe  driven.  ThegenenI  liie 
IS  feet  by  0. 
li-kok),  fi.     A  low-crowned 

M|.) 

i),  a.     CmnMug  after  the 


BUUngmte,  Blllii«H»*«  (bU-lngi-git}.  n 
[Fnini  ■  llah-market  of  thia  name  In  I-indon. 
celebrated  for  tbe  nae  ol  lonl  language.) 
Profane  or  foul  language;  ribaldry. 
Saliie  ii  ncthU-f  but  ilbaldir  ai  '  '  ~ 

BUUon  0>U1i-an},  n      [FT.. 
bii.    twice,   and   miUton.) 


thei 


n  Mile, 


nnlta  in  a  inillion;  but  accordiiur  to  tiie 
french  mode  of  eamputation  a  thouaand 

ftHlmaTi  (bll'man),  n.  One  who  ueea  a  hill 
orhookedaie:  lormerly applied  loaKiidler 
armed  wltli  a  bill.  -In  niah'd  hl<  btUi^en.' 
Mir.  for  Uagi.     'A  biUjoan  of  the  guard.' 

BUlon  (bll-yoh.  bil-lon),  n.    (Fr.  copper 


ch.  cAain;      tta.  B 


nnugee.  niiiy-ooyt  drew  very  ilttJe  water 
BUobed,  BUobaU  (bildbd,  bl-iab'It),  a. 
IPreni  bi.  and  tobtd.  loiaU.  See  LoBk.) 
blvlded  into  two  iobea;  sa,  a  biMiali  leaf. 


Written  alao  BiMattd. 
BUocnlar  (b1-tok'fl-l«r),  a.     IL   K, 

Dlvl'dsd  into  two  cctli,  or  containing  t 
celli  inteniaily;  ai,  a  biloailar  pericarp. 

BlmtCBUto.  BlmMiila,lod  (bi-mak-d-i 


'd-lit-ed),  a     [L.  i 


iWy, 


minanj  (bl-ma'na).  n  [Bee  Bimakoeis.) 
In  root  anlmala  having  two  handa:  a  term 
applied  by  Cuvler  to  tlie  higheat  order  ol 

llBrnmaila.  o'  -'■'-•- ■-  ■■■-  -—  -— 

aole  genua. 


ia  the  type  and 


».," 


Same  h  Dinuino 


power,  and  containing  a  nllonil  recMngle. 
are  componnded,  Uie  whole  line  AC  will  be 
bTational.  and  ia  called  aflratfritnedial  line. 
i.  Bt^longlng  to  It  quantity  arialng  from  a 


BbttMttlAl  tbi-Tn 


two  meUdi:  ptrlAinfng ' 
nwUlltc  Mudird  In  cu 
BlmoiiUilT  (U-nmnUi  .... 
twLC&  and  vtaUhljf.  ]    Occurring  i 
montlu.    [Sometiimi  applied  * 


fS 


BtmiuciuaT  (bl-miulifl-ler).  a.  [Preni  bi. 
twico.  uiil  mumUor,  ]  HavLng  two  HttHcb- 
' "  —i  twu  muMilXu' Impreiiioni. 

.     ,.-.  Bu.  Mil,  Mnn,  binnr,  ■  bin. 
B  hatch:  D.  bm.  O.  bmnt,  Wniw. 

■  npoiltoiy  nf  uiT  cmnnioditr:  u.  ■ 

illvlBlnni  of  ■  celUr  for  tha  reception  oF 

miarly  used  for  Am,  tho 


Id  English  p 
I  olKifor  h« 


Id:  double.     -Biaat  n 

•Ml 

.     [L  L  Mnariut.  troi 


Blnarr  (bi'oa 

L  Mnw,  dou 
dall,  Ao.-B 


dgana  onl/,  Oind  l.anuHd  In  lieu  of  li 
tha  cipher  mul(ip1/lne  enrylhlnp  bjr  2. 


performing  tha  functlor 
cording  to  the  lawi  of  en 
da/  atgigni  ■■  the  dlatjm 
Mnary  compound  tt-*  " 


itire  clmnictfr  of  i 


piston  of  one  cylinder  Impelled  by  atenm. 
which,  being  exbaniled  into  another  part  of 
the  ■ppantoa,  commantcAtaa  its  unutlliied 

Gnilure ;  (be  Taponr  of  thli  lacond  liquid. 
Its  expanilan  In  a  wcond  cillnder,  yields 
adilillonal  torce.-Binaiy  logaritAmt,  ■  lyi- 
tem  of  loguithma  contrived  and  calcuUted 


>n:  ipecincnlly.  to  put  In  b 
i' holy  band.'    list.    -0fwli 


^n  by  any  kind  of  physical  meuig 
Da;  sfl,  attract JOQ  frtndi  theplaneLs 
i;  froat  bindi  the  etreanu. 


bryony  or  Tamiu  la  called  bta^  bind-vteed ; 
Bmilu  la  called  nrueh  bind-iietd.  Suia- 
niMH  Dtileamm  (the  blttar-taeet)  la  Uie 
MiH  bind-attd  of  Ben  Jonaon. 
BUtdWlUt  (biDdVltb),  n.  IBiadanawith. 
-  llheorwilh?.]  A  vnlgar  name  lot  the 
It  Clematii  VitaOa  (the  tnieller'a  Joyk 


a  To  engage  by  a  promlie 
coionanljaw,  duty,  or  an 
aa.  we  are  bound  by  tbe  la 


rrs 

Snd-Tii 


e 


remember  my  good.wilL*  Sia*.  'I  wl 
be  bamd  to  pay  It.'  _  Shat.     -Bnund  1 

afflict  mth  disease  or  bodily  inflnnlt 
'  Whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eigl 
teen  yeara'  Luke  lill.  16. -S.  To  n»tral 
(rora  the  natural  courae  of  dlgtallon  ;  I 

the  boncla-fl.  To  form  a  bonier  on:  i 
taiten  with  a  band,  ribbon,  or  anything  thi 
Btreiigtbena  the  odget;  at,  to  bind  a  ga 
mentorcarpet;  toWndawbael  with  «  llr 

I'd  Mnd  in,  to  Incloae:  to  giirround.  'Bnnd 
imonit.' Shak. 


iippUnl^ie  tt«^-ljdfcj  ■ 


«uni(  IIP  ill  U     • 
1  (Mndj.  si 


bindt.'    Siat. 


lay  bindt  by  heat.     *lt  la 

Jfortimer.— 1.  To  erow  or 

e.-a.  Toeierclae  an  obllga- 

to  be  obligatory,    '  Uatiiage 


Bind  (bind),  n.  A  cllmbiug  at 
apacincally.  a  ilalk  of  hope.    S 

Bind  (bind). n.  1.  Aquaiitily  of 
Ing  ol  tco  atrikes.  each  contali 

tfrnifortough.arglllaceousorf 

preclae  in  Ita  application.     / 

grouping  notes  together. 

one  whose  ocoupatlon  Is  to  bin 


Bmamte  (bl-nifrit),  a.  (L.  bi.  two,  and 
n^TPUt,  a  nerval  Two-nerred:  In  bot  ap. 
plied  lo  leaves  which  have  two  longitu- 
dinal rlbi. 

Bluff  (blng),  n.  [  Same  word  ai  I>arL  Mnos, 
IceL  hii^r,  a  beap,]  A  heap:  upecincaliy. 
'"'  "  *" —  "'  — "n.  'Binffot  com.'  Surrfjf. 
a  thrown  together  Id  order 

INoitbem  form  ot  bendL] 

le  wall  ot  a  hoaae.  lor  bold- 
bank:  acclivity. 

Be  not.     [Scotch.] 
.1),  H.    IFormerly  baMeU. 
It,  a  little  house  near  tha 
ni  I  iten  -mut  for  pilot 

this  from  L.  babita- 
nifiini,anabode,troni 
AaMfD,  to  dwell.  See 
llaBrTATiOH)  Acaw 

of  a  vessel,  Dear  tbe 
helm,  containing  the 
compasi  and  Uahta 
by  which  It  can  be 
read  at  night    It  la 

menta,  with  ^ms 
ahiittera;  tbo  two 
aldea  contain  each  ■ 


■Ina;^  ft     Serving 

ibliga;  obiigaiiiry.  _        ,  „      , 

la,  the  bindiM  Force  of  a  moral  duty  or  of  a 
'.—Binding  Joittt.  beama  In  flaar- 

...„     aupport  the  bridging  Jolata  above 

and  the  ceiling  joista  below, 
~"    "     [(Wndang),B,    1.  The  act  of  faalen- 
-„.  —  with  a  band ;  ^Kclflcally,  the  act  ot 
tying  np  aheavf-    ' "  "~--  -  ■     ' 


Beclonntledoneaeh 
Bide  tho  binnacle 
BinMctf.               a    proper    angle 
throw  light  on 
,  asBltt  greatly  In  keeping  the  a 

UniiT  0;ln'i;,  n.    A  flih  of  the  carp  lamllj: 

—       le  (bl'no-kl  or  bln'o-kll  n.     [L  Wtm*. 
:a.  and  oeidia.  an  B»f.1     A  dioptric 

a  object  with 


Dtted  with  t 

le  a  per.-."  tn 

both  eye*  at  once 


[See  BiKOCLI.) 


Blnoonlata  (blnok'a-lal),  a.    Having  two 

;    eyee:  binotijar, 

I  KbiDmlal(bl-ntfmi-al),ii.  |L  bi.t 


■DtOlOKOnB 


UiioE  inMtiu- of  (bo  tiaannXuy  put  or  eoM 


(« Ln  wblfita  tat  of  the  tajdru^n  Lb 
nt  Um  uld  ddIt  U  nplmceil  Uj  uiaUl. 
BlncixU^BtBOxyaa  (bl-nmaia  or  bl-nn 
Jil>.  fL     Id  obeoL  unu  u  DtutuxiJe. 
'  ltd  pen  liiii.  prai 

iBftln'ta 


ll  (bl-'^]"!'*^!!),  1  !0r.  biat,  lite. 
—  mUira.  from  root  of  fiayut- 
- —  —  ,—,—_«  to  b*  borruj  Ir  but  (d) 
Uut  dapartineDt  of  Kisnoe  whJch  ipaoiUAtu 
on  (Us  moila  Inr  vhloh  Mw  ipecin  h»« 
b«n  Introduud ;  tpMlAuUj,  uut  <rl*w  at 
Ihit  dwtilna  which  hold!  that  U>1d«  or- 
nal«au  SMI  iprliic  ODlr  Iran  UvtutpusDU. 
AujMMuif  ii  apposfld  to  aMo^fiutif,  wid 
wM  nnt  ticoronil}  nnorlad  by  Bodl.  u 
ItrnUan  pbilowiitaer  of  tea  meDlMntb  cen- 
tm-r.  see  HsnuMimiis.  BoMoaBvms. 
M  Tha  UMoiT  of  Ul«  davelapinant  geim- 
taj.  ai  diiUDinlihed  (rom  sntaytimtt,  or 
Iht  hiaton  of  ituUildual  daralopmaiit.  and 
fnm  fhi/iofftnMMd,  or  tho  blitory  of  f«D«a- 
lOKlaa)  dnalotmBnl 

iBi 

nognpliBr  (bi-og'i 


(M*]a __ 

mwdi.     'Tbia  [godamsotal  btt- 
-    Tmu  y  BatiHL 

, ,_.  .„'ra-MrX  n.    [Bea  BIOOBI- 

Ooa  who  wrltM  a  Uognphr  nr  .i^. 
of  ttaa  lUa  and  actlona  of  a  i 
-■       'UTBa,!     ■ 


a  particular 


A-traflk-a]),  a. 

iufl  bLoyraphT' 

Lmjti  CatfigT<iiB<  lh»  wnrthtML  f:mrlyU. 

Bl0Cnpllle»U7Cbl-0-fnrik-aJ-11).ade.    In 

BlOCnpUM (bl-af^%l. i.e.  Tomilathe 
biofraphr  or  Uatorr  of  tbe  Ufa  ol    {Bara.) 


al),o.   Part 
or  Ufa. 


t  aiuiiinilul  ind  tUItt- 


B10lOgin(bl-«ro^llat),n.  Ona  iklllad  In  or 
vha  itudlet  tha  icIcdu  of  blalon. 

■ttuaaa  (Uol'a-ja  n.  [Or  tut,  lite,  and 
Ictrof.  ■  dueonna.  ]  Tbi  idencaoMlte:  that 
branch  of  knovledge  which  Iraata  of  omn- 
Ixad  heliiKBoranLiiialiapd  pianta.  including 
Uirlr  mc^iholon,  phnlalosj',  oFi^ilD  or  dc- 
Tetopmeai  and  dlatrtbatioD  i  la  a  narrower 
aenae.  phyHolOB. 


OenAmoJ  JtiUUr,  It  appaan  U 
.plu-nHk).  , 


7  (brA-Ukii).  n.  (Or.  biet.  lifi 
anangomant  ]  The  irrangBme 
inatlon  of  living  or ' 


B](itlt«(br6-Q>).K  [After  fiiDt,  the  French 
chemlaL]  Magoeala,  or  haii^nal  mlca» 
occurring  In  tabular  prtimi, 

Blp«liul«  (bi-paI'mU),  a.  [Frefli  M,  twle*. 
and  pdlnia^.]  In  bU^  having  a  paliute 
aiTangenieut  on  wcondar;  petlnlet  Hhloh 
are  palmataly  arranged  on  the  primary  pe- 


I.  In  fcoC  dlridad  Into  two  parta  naaTlr  to  the 

BlpUtlUon  (b!-p«r-tl'ahoaX  s.  The  act  of 
diTidIng  Into  two  part*  or  o(  maUng  two 
corraapondant  parta 

BtpMttiUtte  (ll-pelcttit^t).  a.  [L.  M.  two, 
and  McJtn,  aooinb.]  Having  twomarglna 
lootnad  like  >  comb:  luad  etpaolally  In,  id 

Blpad  (U'pad),  n.  [L  bipti-bi,  twice, 
and  sH,  prnUi,  a  foot.  ]  An  ulnal  having 
*-«o  feet,  aa 


pen^it,lii-p«'ntt4d),a.  (L. 

hig  two  wlnga,   'BipirmaUit 
Inaecta.-  £eAam.-&  In  tat 

Blpannli  Cul^pen'niiY  n.  [LI 
An  aie  with  two  liiadea  or 
baada,  one  oa  wch  tide  of  tha 
bandle.  It  la  the  waa'^'' 
naoallr  aean  deplolad  In 
'"*-""  i^  ancient  woriEk  u*  m^^ 

■  (b[-Hfa]-na).a.   [LKtwo,. 

L  ]    Baring  two  Dower  laavei 


jieiala 


BlOlTtla  (bLA-lltlk),  a. 
Ivo.  to  looee.j  In  sol 
Btnuilloa  of  Ufa;  a*,  a  M 


tn1i4t,hl-pin-- 

luma,'  winged.  1 
1  lo  h^  doublj 
pinnate:   applied 


pTnnataljr  inaarted 
on  the  main  pe- 
tiole, and  the  leaf - 
lata  are  plnnately 
Inierted    on    the 

^le7n  n£l.  ■ 
term    applied   to 


BlpliuutUl±Blpaiiii>tUla  (bl-pin-naf I-Bd. 
bi'pen-nafl'OilX  a.  {L.  bi,  twice,  piniia,  a 
wing  or  loather,  and  *i>da,  to  dli^de.)    In 


th*  BilmarT  and  anondBry 
UlriBoni  of  the  leavM  pluM- 
titld.  Written  alao  BIjAmali- 


Dcui  Ponli,  L.   Bipimtiiim, 
0  brldgai-I.  bi,  two,  ront,  a 

>1-putigk'til),a  [Predib^and 
jmncWlBj  Having  two  puncturei  oripota. 
Hpnuetakl  <bl  piuigk'ia-al),a.  (L  bi.  twioe, 
aDdDunctum.apolnt.l  Having  two  point*. 
Btpnplllato  (bl-plJ'pil-Ul).  a.  IL  bi,  twice, 
and  pupUlB,  a  pupll-1  in  mom.  a  t«nu 
applied  loan  eje-llke apot  on  tha  wing  of  a 
buttarllT  when  It  hu  two  dot*  or  pupila 

HpynollUI  (bi  pl-nun'ld-all,  a.  IPreOi  K. 
Ana  pjframidai.]  In  cryjfol.  formed  bj  two 

cmlali. 

BlqnadnMt  Blqiuantlo  (bl  kwod^t,  bi- 
kwDd-raClk),  n.     [L  bl.  donbte,  twice,  and 


ir,  arlilng  from  the  r 


lU.  the  fourth 


111  lip]  leal 


fxlf  10.  which  iaOi*  tan 
1«-  IM.  tbe  blquadrate  of  that  number. 
BtqtUdnUe  (bl-kwod -ratlk).  a.  Ferti 
Ing  to  the  blquadntle  or  fourth  powei 
BSiuadrtOlt  eeuatien.  In  alg.  an  eqnat 
raiaed  to  the  loorth  power,  or  when 
onknown  quantity  of  one  of  the  terms 
four  dlmenalont  An  eqaation  of  thiikl 
■ban  complain,  la  of  tlio  form  !*+ Ai"+' 
•l-ae+l>'0.  where  A,  fi,  C,  and  D  den 
mj  known  quantitln  wbAtevcr  — J?igu 
ratie  panboa.  Ln  fftffin  a  curve  Line  of 
thirdorder,  having  two  lTinnlt«legi  tend 
the  ume  mtj.^Biquadrtttit  rtol  of  a  ni 


u,  HI 
_,... ..  - —  , — BiB  when  thej  are  dlitai.. 
from  each  otber  by  tvdca  (Ai  nfUi  part  of  a 
great  drcle,  that  i*  Itt*  or  twice  TT. 
nndlAM,  BlndUMd  (hi  rkditt,  blrVdl- 
■t-ed),  a.  (L.  K.  twice,  and  radiatut.  art. 
with  raya]    Having  tv ""   -  "  -■• 

KTOh  (bin*). 


and  Sw.  bjori 

.  O    Mrte.  Bl 

Murjo  — a  hi__      

msanhig  la  iialle  unlmawn.     1?iia  b  oi 


b  which  In  the  north  Mil] 
leoia  caonnd,  though  I    " 
le  Uterarr  laiignage  It 
.  eft;  corap.  ftJrt  and 
hieli.  lik  and   lucA,  bik 


beenaoAaed 

cAanft,  <eUtt  anil 
"     ind   Mat,  Ac. 

lUa    ThaUich 
-a  Lap- 


e  twlgi  ai 


Id  pujckli  ol  acandtj.  aa  a  aubaU- 

bread     An  oil  extracted  from  tbe 

bark  la  employed  In  the  preparation  ol  Koa- 
ai>  leather,  and  to  thia  It  owea  ita  frurant 
odour  and  Ita  power  of   keeping  off  the 


tt.ao.loM:      g.ffo;      J.iobi 
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e: 


.._ ^ 1  or  KDOOl- 

,  JD  ailed  beouw  genenoi)'  nude 

of  Iba  loogb,  iltnilar  rodi  of  the  commoD 
binh.  'TtaethruteDliiEtw<R«<irKrch,'5tat. 
BlnA.  BlIdMll(Mrch.  Mrch'en),  a.  Made 
of  birch;  ooiutBtlng  of  birch;  cuvercd  or 
■donied irith blrch-treet,  'Yairov'tbinlitn 


qiuntltlei.  by  baring  the  atemi  of  blrcb- 
tteMtn  early  iprlna,when  Ihsup  larlilnR. 
Itconiiita  chiefly  of  lUBu-nLtb  nltrocenaua 


the  Ternal  Julee  of  the  blich.     See  BlfiGH- 

Bird  (b«rd).  n.  [O.  E.  ftrid.  Mrd.  A.  Sal.  frnd. 
t  young  bird,  from  the  root  of  brood,  hrteil; 
corm^ed  with  D.  broedtn.  to  hatch.  L.O. 
triddt.  a  cblckeD.  G.  brat,  brood,  fiea  BKEED. 
Bird  ortgttaUy  meant  only  a  young  bird, 
and  occnn  is  that  aenae  Id  ShaJupere  (aee 
Iwloir).  thoiub  loDE  before  hla  Ume  {alien 
In  Chaucer]  It  had  acquired  the  EBnenl  Kn>e 
In  which  it  ii  uow  a>ed.  Famlv/a  the  orl- 
Klnat  BngUih  word  for  feathered  biped,  ai 
Tp  (he  other  Teutonic  Ungu*ges,  but  it  ii 


3.  A  leMherea  anlmftl:  one  of  the  feathered 
raos.  Bird!  aaj  b«  detlned  to  be  feathered, 
winged,  oilpuoDi.  womi-blooiled  (nlmaia, 
chu^terUed  by  a  donble  heart  ai  la  quad- 
nped^  and  ^rial  or  donble  rtipiratlon. 
the  air  not  being  conHned  to  the  lungs,  but 

mto  the  covIUm  oI  the  bonei.    For  >yatem- 
ktic  claaajflcatlon  aee  Atbs.— 3.  A  term  of 
to  >  young  ctilld  or  young  ho- 


—Birdt  if  a  fmlhir  tin*  tegeUier,  a  pro- 
wrbial  aaying  equiralent  to  like  dnwi  to 
like.— TAe  early  bird  eauha  Ikt  iMnii.  a 
prorerb  inculcating  early  rising  and  in- 
^wiry.—A  littla  bird  haa  laid  me.  '  "^  -- 

-Bird*    -'   — 
<li  Tided 


—  BirtU  of  pauagt. 


I  not  going  to  reieal. 
bird*  which  migrate 

...._ birdt  qf  ptUfOffe  and 

teiiUtr  birdi  qfpauaffi.    8ucn  blrdi  alvaya 


odcodCL  Deldfuei.  red- 
quatlc  birda,  aa  awana, 
a  Britain  from 

1.  To  catch  biida 


Bird-bolt  (Mrdnaln,  n.     An  urow.  bK»d 

M  the  end,  for  ahootlng  birda 
Blrd-aaisOJirdliftJ).  n.     a  unall  Inclmure 


netallJlw, 


■rtbUd'kacfa-er),  n.    Onewl 
-  la  to  cMch  blrdi;  ■  fowler 

_^  1£  (bArdliach-lpg),  A    The 

of  taking  birds  or  wild  fowls,  either 
food,  tor  pleuure,  or  for  their  destra< 
when  pemidoDS  to  Uie  huibandcnan. 
BlTd-alian7  Cb4rd'che-rll,  n.     A  >pecli 
cherry,  J>runui  Podm,  having  the  llo 


Blnle,!*.  IBymeUtbeaiatorMik.] 


f.  a*  bride  lu  cbjunbe 
■dnr  (Mrd'ir),  n.  A 
e  byrdtr  beguyleth  th 
tl-are  (b*ril1),  ■■    ^ 


tt^SS' 


Ifan-H-ir),  n 


sB-i 


BlTd-«r«d  0>«rd1d),  a.    Ha>lr 

those  of  ■  bird ;  qulck-algbted 

mrd-lUi 

bUieaplf 

i  One  Who  keeps  tor  sale  ma  ranoui  kinua 
of  birds  which  are  kept  in  cages. 
mTd-root«d(b£rd'rut-ed).ii   IntKrf  applied 
to  temste  leaves  with  their  lateral  leaReta 
compounded  anteriorl)',  like  a  bird's  loot; 

urd-gsIOT  Cb*rd'g»[-er),  n.  An  augur  or 
■roBpei.  'Acciui  Kavlus,  the  great  bird- 
oaar  of  Rome.'  Trewnetac  qf  the  Chrittuxii 
BtUcion. 

BlTdlIl(-pleoe  (b«rd'lng-pia}.  n.  A  fowling- 

UrO-Uke  (btrdllk),  a.  Keaembling  a  bird. 
Blrd-UliU  (btrd'Rm),  n.    A  Tlacoua  auh- 


purpose  smeared    with   It  at  pTacen 
re  birds  resort     It  is  prepared  from 

-"-'-"ing:also 

ilaUetoe. 


L  easily  caught,  twiga  b* 

iared    with   It  at 

rt     It  Is  prepan 
eitracted  by  boiling 


IB  (Mrdllm),  I.I 


To  be 


lowing  passage. 

1  (bird-manX  n.    J 
irbstral  birds  '(FaradiaeidieX  l< 


the  lalsnda  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 

a  nnmber  nf  ipeolet,  some  of  Uiem  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  largest  species  is  oier 
!  feet  in  length.    The  kmi  MM  0* ■"— 

S°araditea  raoia)  is  possibly  then 
ful  species,  but  is  rare.    It  has 


of  puadla 
msgnill- 


and  tailing  oi 
The  teathera 

those  chleBy  worn  in  plunes.    These 


hack  likeajet  of  water 

'ora  in  plumes.    The* 

iplendld  oiiument*  are  oonflned  to  thi 

BlTd-omil<Urd'or«an).n.  Atl 
organ  used  in  teu^ilnc  birds 

Bb4-p«pp*ri 

Capeicum.ori 

a  anmbbT  pla 

mora  biting  th 

Th«rd'aed),  n.  The  email  aet 
'.or  feeding  blr^  u  benip,  millet.  A 
■pocUcillr  njiplled  to  the  aeed 
iris  eanarieiuu,  or  canary-graaa 
-«7e(btrdt11.n.  l.  Thepopnlunw 
enua  of  planta.  called  alao  Fhtatan 

.,..  ..nowD  In  botany  by  the  generic  te 

Adonis,     There  are  sereral  speiies. 


(btrd'pep^r),  n.     A  apeelea  of 

■^"- ie-peppflr(C.  baceatum), 

Liing  a  small  oial  fruit. 


portions  of  conntry.  towns,  its .  a; 
they  would  do  II  liewed  from  a  com 
elevation.— 2  Reeenbllng  a  bird's  > 
Ing^wta  or  markings  somewhat  rei 
birds'  eyes;  as.  a  bird't-tye  bandkei 


Bird'i-iue  liniettone.  In  (woi   a  North 

irklugi.  now  rei^irdrd  as  th"  llfled-up 
irrowa    of    marine   worma  —  Birtr$  -  rys 


Mra'B-tdOttberdi'futl.n.  A  common  name 
foraeveral  plants,  especially  papil to nsceoua 

einlsotthegenuBOmlthopua.thclr  legumea 
Ing  articulated,  cylindrical,  and  beut  In 

BlTdl-foot  Trefoil  (b^rdi-fiit  lr«-fall),  n. 
The  popular  name  for  totru  eoriiieiiloliij, 
from  its  l^umea  spreading  like  a  crow's 

Blrd's-mouUi  (hArdr'mouth),  n.     In  carp. 

Biain  at  the  eitremlly  ol  ■  piece  of  timber, 
lor  Ita  reception  on  the  edge  at  another 

BM't-IIMt  (Mrdz'neet),  n.  1.  The  neat  in 
which  ■  bird  leys  eggs  and  balchea  lier 
young.  Among  the  most  remarkable  ■(mc- 
tnres  ol  this  kind  are  the  edible  birds'  netta 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  work  of  a 
specleeof  swallow.  They  are  of  a  gelatlnoui 
condstsiiML  and  an  lomad  of  a  marine 
is  partially  dlgeaCod  and  then 


gedbytb 
with  so 


bird.     In  China 


.  .)f  fooil.  being 


stout  interlsced  fibres  which  form  its  roots; 
JfoBotrojMi  HypapHyt.  a  paraalUc  erlcaceoui 
plant  growing  od  the  roola  of  trees  In  fir 


aa  CrDv's-neal, 

Blrdrllddar  (MnTapI-dAr),  n.  A  Brsiilian 
spMiai  ol  Bplder(jriaal(  aviailaria),  which 
catchea  mall  birda-bence  Its  name. 

(Mrda'tira 


Bbd'i-taTU,  Bird's -tongiu  (b 
Mrdc^nng).  n.     Names  of  the  i. 
Omilhoglossnm,  a  genua  of  bulbous  planta 
from  the  Capo  of  •"—■'  " — 

BlTd-winad(b« 


.  -ird'wlt-ed  ),■  o.    Not  haiing 

ilty  of  attention;  pasaing  rapidly 
I  Bubject  to  another;  flighty.    Sat. 


3rS 


"  ^%. 


KlalMogaiMX  (bl-rek-tang'ga-1*r),  a. 
[PreOifti,  and  reelonfniJar. ]  Having  two 
right  angles;  as,  a  binclaagvlai  iplierlcal 

Birema  (bl'rim),  n.    [I.  birmiU—bi.  twn. 

and  rnnfis,  an  oar.]  An  ancient  veaael  with 

two  banka  or  tier*  of  oars. 
Blrettft,  Bcntta  (b«-nt^  bt-ret'ta),  n. 

iT>  K__iu  1  I    '■'—•tnm.birrttvin,  adim. 
hood.    See  BlkBus,] 


IRfwrnlto.  L.L  ii 


ch  pniduce  beantiful  flowera     Applied 

^Ift^S^   - 

der.-l  A  line  kind  of  tobacco  partly 

I  and  lormingwhen  used  a  loose  flbrou. 
la  with  thin  aDoea  of  atalk  Interspersed. 

Bl™«- 

latter  marked  somewhat  like  s  bird's 

ID  the  R.  CaOk.  CA.  a  aquan  cap  worn  by 

S  OneofaklndfllaniHi^lalglBtaeyei 

persona  in  ordetn.    In  thecaaeof  priealalu 

'■-«ye(b«rdiT).a.     1  Seen  from  above. 

colour  l>  black.  In  that  of  bishop,  purple. 
and  In  that  of  cardinaU  red.     Shipley  aays, 
'At  nrst  Itwaaaponllncalcap.'    Written 

by  a  flying  bird;  embrace*  at  a  giuice; 

cc.  general;  not  minute  or  entering  Into 

lis ;  as.  a  Wrd'.^i  landscape;  a  Wrd",- 

alio  fiirredo. 

ilcw  of  a  .ubjeit.  -  Birdi-tyt  titv.  a 

(wfilch  see). 

mi,  met,  h«r: 


BUtROMBOIDAL 
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m-bolil'al).  s     [Pnlli 


UmI  (bl-ram-bol 

[hmaJ  of  (irelVB  rbDtnbio  f AGflo.  vlilch,  bflLni;  (alr«cUon^d«««nl;MiOreclAn5i^A.  fionie 

Ukan  ill  ud  lii.  ud  pivlonced  Id  Me*  UniHwIieniucdibulutstyllniMiiidiKcvn 

U11  thCT  liiturept  tmch  otbu.  vooltl  tonii  mm  nabl«  or  honuuraliU  pinnti  uid  an 

Iwu  dlllennt  rtiamba.  ccaton;  u,  ■  miui  of  KrtA.     '  A  too  Liy  InrU     BUcroilULBUoroin«(l>ll^r6-rna.bUlrtni). 

~-1t  (Urti).  ■!._  (SmBIbcH)    Birth.    (Fro-  HiTtuj.'    Dryjcn.  '    -     ■'—*-■'-    '.-.•-    — ^ »- 


in  (bU-kVui),  a.    ParUldliw  to  BU- 
>.ai  V  lU jwople. 
UMOUnfblillol-lDXn.  [Fr.i    A  confeetlon 
mwla  of  flour,  (iw,  nuunml^i.uidegBi: 


Tlni;ltl  BogUili  uid  Beotehl 


BlrkOI  (btrit'nH,  o.    Bi 

Blrkle  (Urki).  n.    [Parhipi  f 
IceL  Aor.  byr,  a  tovn.  ud  4VN  ^^°-  'nd  = 

Blrl(Mrl).Vl    [A.Siii  fcifTTlion.  Birlian,to 

■r.1.  led.  tyrfaTto' pour'oai  drliik.!  [Old 
Kogllili  and  Scotch.]  1.  To  pour  out,  ipadD- 
ajij,  irlna;  to  p^  wltti  drfnk. 


S  To  rapand  rnely  for  drink;  u.  '  111  tirl 
■DT  bairb«. '    SeotcA  inng. 

cvoDH.     luid  BivlJili  und  Scotuh.  1 
Xlilkw,  n.    Siun«  u  Avrtau 
SlfUwniaa,  n.     ftune  u  Byrlaviwn. 
SlTlls-mMi,  Bli^-mui<biini. — "  -  ■■"- 


Oihen  hftirh  ihtii  mt  tnd  lend  (he  ^W4  till  It 
&.  Origin;  iKglaDlng:  M.  the  Mrl*  of  bd  em- 
fflrth,  Berth  (<>«rth^  n.    Sec  BlHTH. 


,  BUonlt  (bliliet},  n.    |Fr„  rrsni  bit.  tnlce, 

I    uid  cuit,  cooked,  from  L  bit.  twice,  uid 

,    nwliK,  cooked;  It  tixciia-)    I.  A  kind  of 

J    liu^p  dry,  flmt  bread,  u  prepared  u  not  t« 

bo  IIhUIc  to  ipoU  bi  belDE  kept;  1  kind  of 

imall  baked  cake  varioiuJj  made.     'At  dry 

at  the  nmainder  bitevU  after  a  voyage.' 

Shak. — 1.  In  pottery,  a  term  need  to  denot* 


w.) 
huTith  of  h*rgiir,__ 

WrUn  (bii^ln),  r 
the  UebriilM.  re 


leer  of  I 
i.\a  ar 


i'di).n.  The  dav  on  which 
■nr  perauti  li  l*ni.  or  the  arniToiwrr  ot 
(he  day:  beDce.  day  or  CUne  of  orlitn  or 


Blrtli^lft7tti*tth'dl),t.. 


linu  oan.  bnt  leldom  tumlihed  with  lalTi. 
XbUDf  (blr'UnlX  n-     A  drinking  match 

where  then  hat  been  moors  blithe  Airliiw.' 
SirW.ScBtt 
HrortnMt  Blra*tntt«d  (bl-ma'trlt,  bi- 
trji'trttod),  a.     II.  W.  twice,  and  fwlntni, 
a  beak)    Harlni  a  double  beak,  or  procew 


zr  (blrV  n.  lip  Bnt  Mue  apparently  iml 
itite;  in  Hcond  ume  a  0  £.  bin,  fom 
Inlence;  perhau  the  Hnteword  atW.  Aur 
■ffe.  J    1.  A  whining  polao-— L  Force;  vig 

Tr(bir),t.f.     [Flee  the  noun.]    To  make 


BlRMta  (Ur-nf- 
M).  ■>.     Se*  Blh- 

BlITM  (blr^l  n. 
[L.aUnd of  cloak 
oflflinaUjpaf  a  nd 

HTTAti(,i«ddldi.i 

old  kind  of  cloak 


middle  ane   tor 
cloak*  and  ailot- 
oal  clDthini- 
BIZM  n>inl  n.    A 

brlBtla.anlcollec- 

Uiely.  brlrtln.—  Blmo. 

bim.  to  roitu  him  to  hit  mettle:  to  put 
In  a  loweijna  paailon.     [Scotch.] 

Xlnte(blna),e.C(Aaai.»nu<U>ii.(oma 
erackllncnolielnbnmlDs.lTabuniali^b 
topareh  tqinHaMnf  Bre;  to  broil;  toico 
Ftrgutum.  |ft»lch.l 

BIrt  (b«r(X  n.     AOihot 

Bllttl  (btrthX  n.  [A.  Sax.  btartk,  h^rtk.  a 
bllth.  irom  Arraii,  to  bear;  Goth.  foAaurlAi, 
a.  g^HTl}  1.  The  act  or  prooeeeot  belns 
bom;  theoccaalonof  anlndjtidual'icomliu 
Into  Ufa:  aa,  the  birtk  ol  a  eon;  hli  birOt 
took  place  oo  a  Stmday. 

C  The  act  of  bearing  or  brlngioc  forth:  par- 
tnrlUan;  u.  thll  birU  wai  a  lery  ievm 

ck.(iWD;      Cb.SciocJk:      «,  pi:      J.job; 


liirttirlKhc.     Shot. 

Bmb-bonr  (b«rth'oDr).  n.  The  honr  at 
which  one  t>bon:.-£inA-kmr'iUol.acon- 
Benltal  corporal  blemlilL  'Worie  Ihao  a 
(Iirlib  wIpeorabirM-Aaiir'iMsE.'    Sliaic. 

Birthlns (Mrth'ingX n  Anythingadded  lo 
ralic  the  sidei  of  a  ihlp. 

BUtlLlen  (b^rthln).  a.    Dntltote  of  birth. 
s;r  W.  Scott. 
.  Blrth-maTk  (b^rtli'mkik^  n.     Some  conge- 
nital mark  or  blemlih  on  a  peraon't  body. 

.  Blrtlmlcllt  <Mrth-DltX  n.     The  Dl^t  In 
I    which  a  penon  b  bom ;  the  annlveraary  ot 

that  nIghL     '  A  youth  loons  glitlering  than 

a  birthniffht\K%u.'    Popt. 
Sin&plMM  (berth'plaa).  n.    The  plac«  at 

oneVblrth;  the  town.  clly.  or  coaatiy  where 

ajwraoD  ii  bom;  more  generally,  place  of 

Blr&rlght  (btrth'nt),  n.  Any  right  or  prl- 
*U«e  to  which  a  perwn  la  entitled  by  blnh. 
aucfi  ai  an  eaUta  daaccndible  b;  law  to  an 
H  liberty  nnder  a  free  eotutlta- 


tamlly. 


'^!^ 


HabULia. 

»  Mi  HrS!ne*l.  t^t^'tal^^^^^r^'l 

»(btrth'ntx  n  In  M.  thaTHlUttm 

,  a  North  American  plant  baTtni  an 

I  high,  baarlDE  three 

leaTeii  and  droop- 


Hrtb-Hii  (b«rth'i.-„  ..    „ 

original  tin.     '  Original  or  MitA  rii 

vHui  Pravrr.    IKan-l 

Irtta-MDC  (btnii'aanffX  n.    A  long  nng  at 

the  birth  ol  a  penon,  '  A  Joyful  b6tk-mg.' 

Blrth^%siwUd  (btrth'ilnng-gldX  a- 
Stmngled  or  inftocaled  at  birth.  ■  Flnget 
of  t>rtA.lInln0lnlbabe.'    Shai. 

~-— ■  (birth'w*  ■•  ~ 


earthenware,  at  a  oertain  itaga  of  the  i 
factuTlng  proceu-  namely,  before  the 
cation  of  the  ghuing  and  ai 


ippli- 

...,.  _  _, ,._—  porc«l»ln 

:h  groapi  and  flgum  of  imiil  ilxe 


iug,  eomliiMd  with  Dour. 

BUcntate  (bl-tka'lUX  a. 
[L.  preili  M,  donble,  and 
icvfunv  aihleld.1  In  Uif. 
reaembllng  twouileldaur 
bucklen  placed  aide  by 
>lde;  baring  parte  of  nich 


.,.,,      Ution,    »    that    'to^ 

ucu~«>l.  >tmck  by  the  Mh'  hni 
piaud  Into  a  pinverb  in 

efor  to  be  overtaken  bymlitortnne: 

at  ume  ai  tlie  MitlraC 

-  ikf),  B.(.  [L.  bl.  two,  and  -a,. 
...lit]  To  cut  or  divide  into  two 
parti;  ipedflcally,  in  ototn,  to  cut  or  dltdde 
Into  two  equal  paiti,^;  ai.  one  line  MiecU 
another  when  It  croMea  it.  leaving  an  equal 
part  of  the  line  on  each  aide  ol  the  point 


neuly  the  n 
BlMCt(bi.ee 


BlMCtlan  (bl-eek'ihon).  n.  The  act  id  bl- 
Hcting;  (lie  act  ol  cutting  Into  IwoaiiDBl 
parti;  thadivlaioD  ot  any  line,  angle,  flgnre. 
or  qtianllty  Into  (wo  equal  part*. 

BlNClimit(bI*aeg^entXn.  [PreHiKand 
iwiiuBl.1  Onaol  tliepartaaf  aline dlrlded 
Into  two  equal  parta 

BliariaL  ninlato  (biis'ri'ai,  bi4i^-*t), 

IL  [irK.twlce,  andwHu,arDworiertea.] 
Arranged  Id  twa  leriet  or  rowi;  blfariou. 

BlMmto  (bl-ier'lt}.  a.  IPrefli  M,  and  atr- 
mle.l  In  kit  doubly  Mnate:  laid  of  learea 
wboaa  lerrataraa  are  themielrta  lenal*. 

(bl-it'tui,  bl-eftOa),  a. 

a  brittle  ]    In  Mel  and 

.  with  two  brlitle-llke  apiwnd- 

._ .  (bt-Hki'aa),  a.    [L  U.  two,  and 
a  MI]    Same  u  BfKziial. 


(bl-*eki'a-al)  a.  Harlng  the  orgaM 


plant  Id  Britain  lonnd  i 
ioditicnoua 
BU  (bli).     [L.  Ml.  twice,  for  duii,  from  duo, 

pnfti,  tntold,  twlM^wo ;  i "thi MUM* It 
generally  beoonm  Ai  (which  lea).— I.  In 
muiit,  a  mark  denotltig  that  a  pauage  li  to 
be  npeaUd.— 3.  In  accotinti,  tabular  itate- 
11....-  J,  repetition  ot  an  item  ut  number, 

Lt«(bl-uk1(litl,«.  [Lprefliln.twice. 
uia  KKCtu,  bag  1  Havliig  two  little  bin 
□r  puuchei  attached  :  nied  eipeclally  in 

»**»"""■'  (bit-an-na-al),  a.    Same  u  fitan- 

BtMann  (bli-ki'aii),  n.  A  native  or  inha- 
bitant of  BlKsy. 


BUl  Blilliu  (blah,  Uah-mlX  n.    Sam  ai 

Blaliap(b[ih'Bp),n.  [A3a<.UN«|i,abkhDp. 
from  Or.  ijitiR^iei,  an  oveneer— lyi.  orer, 
and  tktpta,  to  iDDk.    The  word  hai  pamed 

■_  — rf„n.  r i_..  gyjp,  Eonmaar  -"- 

I  the  ipread  of  i 

Sp.  obino,  Fg.  biipo,  D.  b^ucaiw,  0.  hinbtf. 

.    'Hie  French  form,  it  wiU  be  notlcsl.  hiu 

not  one  letter  in  common  with  the  EngUfb 

ward.]    1.  In  the  •arin  CbritOan  CSiink, 

__    ,    ^  ipiriiuii  inporinlandent, 

reclur;  an  elder  or  preibyter : 
I  the  paitond  can  ot^a  chnrch. 

•liepkcnl  ud  AUAi^ofynii  laula. 


BISHOP 
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2.  A  prelate  or  person  eonBecrated  for  the 
•plritual  government  and  direction  of  a  dio- 
cese. In  England  bithops  are  nominated  by 
the  sorereign,  who,  upon  request  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  for  leave  to  elect  a  bishop, 
sends  a  wng^  dtilire,  or  license  to  elect,  with 
a  letter  missive,  nominating  the  person 
whom  he  would  have  chosen.  The  election, 
by  the  chapter,  must  be  made  within  twelve 
days,  or  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleases.  Most  of  the  bishops  are 
peers  of  the  realm.  A  bishop,  as  well  as  an 
archbishop,  has  his  consistonr  court  to  hear 
ecclesiastical  causes,  and  makes  visits  to  the 
clergy,  &o.  He  consecrates  churches,  or- 
dains, admits,  and  institutes  priests;  con- 
firms, suspends,  excommunicates,  grauts 
licenses  for  marriage,  makes  probates  of 
wills,  Ac. ;  and  may  grant  leases  for  three 
lives,  or  twen^-one  years,  of  lands  usually 
let,  reserving  the  accustomed  yearly  rents. 
He  has  his  archdeacon,  dean,  and  cnanter, 
chancellor,  and  vicar-general  to  assist  him. 
—  Bishops  in  partibus  {infidelium\  in  the 
i?.  Cath.  Ck.  bishops  in  countries  where 
Roman  Catholicism  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress or  has  declined,  and  where  the  con- 
verts are  not  brought  into  any  regular 
church  order,  who  have  no  actual  see.  but 
are  consecrated  as  if  they  had,  under  the 
fiction  that  they  are  bishops  in  succession 
to  those  who  were  the  actual  bishops  in 
places  where  Christianity  is  extinct  or  al- 
most so,  as  in  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  Such  titles  are 
given  for  instance  to  missionary  bishops  in 
countries  imperfectly  Christianized,  and 
were  formerly  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Britain,  the  bishop  of  the  north- 
ern district  of  Scotland  up  to  1878  having 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nicopolis.  The  assump- 
tion by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  titles 
borrowed  from  towns  or  districts  in  England 
gave  rise  in  1850  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill  (14  and  15  Vict.  cap.  Ix.).  prohibiting  the 
constitution  of  pretended  provinces  under 
a  penalty  of  £100;  but  this  act  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  a  dead-letter.— 8.  A  part 
of  a  lady's  dress,  consisting  of  a  pad  worn 
on  the  back-part  of  the  waist,  and  designed 
to  give  prominence  to  the  skirt ;  a  bustle. 

If,  by  her  titko/,  or  het  *  erace '  alone. 

A  genuine  bdy  or  a  church  is  known,    y.  G.  Saxe. 

4.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of  burned  wine, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  sugar. 

He  and  the  landlord  were  drinldog  a  bowl  cih'shof 
together.  Dicktns. 

5.  A  name  common  to  hemipterous  insects 
of  the  division  Heteroptera.  family  Corisin. 
They  are  injurious  to  fruit  by  piercing  it, 
and  by  the  intolerable  odour  they  emit 
Called  also  Bishop's  Mitre. 

Ushopt  (bish'upX  V. L  1.  To  confirm;  to  ad- 
mit solemnly  into  the  church. 

They  are  prophane.  imperfect,  oh  I  too  bad  .  .  . 
Except  confirm'd  and  bish»Pftd  by  thee.    Donmt. 

2.  To  receive  formally  into  favour. 

And  choM  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool  confirmed  and  KxA«/a/bv  the  fair. 

Bishop (bish'upXvf.  [Probably from  Bishop, 
the  name  of  a  horse-dealer.]  In  fmrrisry, 
to  use  arts  to  make  an  old  horse  look  like  a 
young  one,  or  to  give  a  good  appearance  to 
a  bad  horse  in  order  to  dfeceive  purchasers. 

Bishopdom  (bish'up-dum),  n.  Jurisdiction 
of  a  bishop;  episcopate;  episcopacy. 

He  would  persuade  us  that  the  succession  and 
divine  right  of  HrktftUm  hath  been  unquestionAbIc 
through  all  age*.  MttttCH. 

Bisbopess  (bish'up-es).  n.    The  wife  of  a 

bishop.    Thackeray. 
Bisboplike  (bish'up-llk).  a.    Resembling  a 

bishop;  belonging  to  a  bishop. 

Peter  did  excel  the  others  in  hiskoplike  authority. 

Fulke. 

BiBhopUnc  (bish'np-Iing).  n.  A  little,  mean, 
or  paltry  bishop.    EcUc.  Rev. 

Bisnoplirt  (bish'up-li).  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  bisnop. 

Bishoply t  (bish'up-li),  a.  BishopUke;  epis- 
copal 

Episcopal,  whkb  has  suppUnted  buk^f^.  is  only  a 
Latm  word  in  an  EnglUh  dress.         Al>/.  TttHih. 

BislumrlC  (bish'up-rik).  n.  [Bishop,  and  rie. 
jurisdiction  =  A.  Sax.  rice.  D.  rijk,  G.  reich. 
realm,  dominion.  ]  L  The  office  or  dignity 
of  a  bishop;  the  district  over  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends;  a  diocese. 

A  virtuous  woman  should  reject  marriage  as  a  good 
man  does  a  Hs/upnc;  but  1  would  advise  neither  to 
penitt  in  refusing.  AMi*9n. 


S.t  The  charge  of  instmctlng  and  governing 
in  spiritual  concerns.  'His  bishopric  let 
another  take.*    Acts  L  20. 

BiBllop'8-cap(bish'upt-kap),n.  Mitre-wort; 
the  name  of  two  species  of  Mitella  (nat. 
order  Saxifragaoew)  which  are  natives  of 
the  United  States:  so  called  from  the  form 
of  ita  pod  when  younz.  '  And  bishop*»-eaps 
have  golden  rings.'    Longfellow. 

Bisllop's-COlirt  (bish'ups^drt).  n.  In  Eng- 
land an  ecolesiaatical  court  held  in  the  cath- 
edral of  each  diocese,  the  judge  whereof  is 
the  bishop's  chancellor,  who  judges  by  the 
civil  canon  law. 

U8llop'8-lawn(bish'ups-l»n),n.  A  fine  kind 
of  lawn  used  for  the  sleeves  of  bishops'  vest- 
ments. 

Bishop -Bleere  (bish'up-slev).  n.  A  pe- 
culiar wide  kind  of  sleeve  worn  by  ladies, 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  Uie  lawn 
sleeve  worn  by  bishops. 

Bishop's-leilgtll  (bish'upt-length),  n.  In 
painting,  canvas  measuring  68  inches  by  04. 
The  half-bishop  measures  45  inches  by  56. 

Ul^Op-stOOl  (bish'up-stolX  n.  A  bishop's 
see  or  seat 

According  to  a  custom  in  which  we  differed  from 
continental  churches  and  strangely  agreed  with  our 
Celtic  neighbours.  .  .  .  the  temporal  capital  was  not 
in  early  times  the  seat  of  the  bishop-stoM. 

E.  A.  Freemmu. 

Bishop- weed.  Bishop's- weed  (bish'up- 
w6d,  bish'ups-wed),  n.  1.  jEgopodium  Po- 
dagrturia.  (See  Goutwort.)  In  Scotland  it 
is  popularly  believed  to  have  received  this 
name  from  Uie  exceeding  difficulty  of  extir- 
pating it— 2.  A  name  given  to  the  plants  of 
the  genus  Ammi. 

Bi^bicate  (bl-sU'i-k&t),  n.  [Prefix  bi,  and 
silicate.]  A  compound  containing  two  atoms 
of  silicate. 

BisUianoilS  (bl-sil'i-kwusX  a.  [L.  bi,  twice, 
and  suiqua,  a  pod.]  In  bot  having  seed  in 
two  pods. 

Usk  (bisk),  n.  [Fr.  bis<jue,  probably  from 
L.  biseoetus.]  Soup  or  broth,  made  by  boil- 
ing several  sorts  of  meats  together.  *  Bisks 
offish.'    J>r.  W.  King. 

Bisk,  Blsqae  (biskX  n.  [Fr.  bisque,  from  It 
bisca,  a  gaming-place.]  Odds  at  tennis-play; 
speoifloally,  a  stroke  idlowed  to  the  weaker 
player  to  equalise  the  parties. 

Biskett  rbislcet),  n.    A  biscuit 

Bismer,  Bisiliare,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  bitmer,  re- 
proach, from  the  verb  bismerian,  to  be- 
smear, lit  to  smear  with  fat  or  tallow, 
A.  Sax.  smere,  fat]  Abusive  speech.  'Bak- 
bitynge  and  frmn«r.'  Piers  Plowman.  'Ful 
of  hoker,  and  of  bisunare.*  Chauoer.  Spelled 
tlso  Bissemare. 

mwnmfth  (bis-milOl).  [Turk. ,  in  the  name 
of  OodI]  An  adjuration  or  exclamation 
common  among  the  Turks.  Sometimes 
written  BitmeUak. 

Bismnth  (bis'mnth  or  biz'muth),  n.  [O.  bis- 
muth, wismuth,  0.6.  weeemot]  Chemical 
synL  BL  At  wt  213;  sp.  gr.  9*8.  A  metal 
of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-white  colour,  and 
a  lamellar  texture.  It  is  somewhat  harder 
tiian  lead  and  not  malleable,  when  cold 
being  so  brittle  as  to  break  easily  under  the 
hammer,  so  as  to  be  reducible  to  powder. 
Its  internal  face  or  fracture  exhibits  large 
shining  plates  variously  disposed.  It  fuses 
at470*Fahr.,  and  expands  considerably  as  it 
hardens.  It  is  often  found  in  a  native  state. 
crystallized  in  rhomba  or  octahedrons,  or  in 
the  form  of  dendrites,  or  thin  laminie  in- 
vesting the  ores  of  other  metals,  particu- 
larly cobalt.  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  com- 
position of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of 
r>rinters'  types,  and  in  various  other  metal- 
ic  mixtures.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth.  5  of 
lead,  and  3  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible 
metal  sometimes  csdled  Newton's,  from  the 
discoverer,  which  melts  at  202*  Fahr.,  and 
may  be  fused  over  a  candle  in  a  piece  of  stiff 
paper  without  burning  the  paper.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  a  sympa^etic  ink:  and  a  deri- 
vative from  it  is  used  in  medicine.— jBtifter 
qf  bismuth,  an  old  name  for  the  chloride  of 
hiannih.—Magistery  qf  bismuth,  the  subni- 
trate  or  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is 
used  as  a  paint  and  as  a  cosmetia  Called 
also  Pearl  White,  Pearl  Powder. 

Bisnmthal  (bis'(biz>iuth-al).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  or  composed  of  bismuth. 
Bismnth-flanoe  0>i8'(biz'>muth-gUns).  n. 
An  ore  of  bismuth.  —  Prismatic  bismuth- 
alanee  is  a  sulphide  of  bismuth;  and  aeicrUar 
bismuth -glance  is  the  same  as  needle -ore 
(which  see).  The  bismuth-glatwe  of  the  gold- 
fields  at  Chesterfield.  South  Carolina,  con- 
sists of  hvdrated  carbonate  of  bismuth  with 
earthy  admixture. 


BismnthiC  (bi8'(bizOinuth-ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  bismuth. 

UsmnthiiifBiBmathlne  (bis'(biz^uth-in). 
n.    A  native  snlphuret  of  bismuth. 

Bismnthite  (bi8'(bizOmuth  it),  n.  Native 
carbonate  of  Usmuth;  a  white,  dull  green, 
or  yellowish  mineral. 

Bi8math-0ChTe(bis'(biz^uth-d-k6r).n.  An 
earthy  ore  of  bismuth  found  in  Cornwall, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  with  admix- 
ture of  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic  acid,  and 
water. 

BiSOgnot  (b6-son'y0).  n.  [It]  A  person  of 
low  rank;  a  beggar.  Written  also  Besonian, 
Bessogne,  &c.  'Spum'd  out  by  grooms  like 
a  base  &iso;mo.'  Chapman.  'Beat  the  6es- 
sognes  Uutt  lie  hid  in  the  carriages.'  Brome. 

Bison  (brsonX  n.  (L.  bison,  bisontis.  Or. 
bison,  a  bison,  a  name  probably  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Germans;  G.  wisent,  O.H.O. 
wisunt,  tpisant,  A.  Sax.  wesend,  Icel.visundr. 
The  name  seems  to  mean  the  guide  or  leader 
of  the  herd,  from  O.  weiaen,  Icel.  visa,  to 
show,  to  direct]    The  name  of  two  bovine 

auadrupeds.  Bos  or  Bonassus  bison  being 
lie  European  bison  or  aurochs  (which  see). 


American  Bison  {3is0H  atturioan$u). 

£wonam«noanta  the  American  bison.  The 
latter  is  usually  but  improperly  ciUled  the 
buffalo,  the  buffalo  proper  being  a  distinct 
ST>ecies  peculiar  to  the  warmer  climates  of 
the  eastern  continent  The  American  bison 
is  a  wild  animal,  with  short,  black,  rounded 
horns,  with  a  great  interval  between  their 
bases.  On  the  shoulders  is  a  large  hunch, 
consisting  of  a  fieshy  substance.  The  head 
and  hunch  are  covei'ed  with  a  long  undulated 
fleece,  of  a  rust-colour,  divided  into  locka 
In  winter  the  whole  body  is  covered  in  this 
manner;  but  in  summer  the  hind  part  of  the 
body  is  naked  and  wrinkled.  The  tail  is 
about  a  foot  long,  naked,  except  a  tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  end.  The  fore  parts  of  the  body 
are  very  thick  and  strong:  the  bind  parts 
are  slender  and  weak.  These  animau  in- 
habit the  interior  paru  of  North  America. 

Blspinose  (bl-splu'ds),  a.  [L.  bi,  two,  and 
spina,  a  spine.]  Armed  with  two  spines:  a 
word  used  especially  in  zoology. 

Bisque (biskXn.  [Fr.  See  Biscuit.]  1.  Same 
as  Biscuit,  in  pottery.— 2.  A  variety  of  un- 
glazed  white  porceUun,  much  employed  for 
statuettes,  Ac. 

Bisque,  n.    See  BiSK.  odds  at  tennis-play. 

Bissel  t  (bisa),  V.  t    Same  as  Bczzle. 

Bi8Semare,t  n.    Same  as  Bitmxer. 

Bissextile  (bls-seks'tll),  n.  [More  properly 
spelled  bisextile,  from  L.  bisextUis  {annus), 
leap-year,  lit  a  year  containing  a  doubled 
sixth,  from  bi,  twice,  and  sextus,  sixth, 
because  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends 
of  ^larch,  or  accordmg  to  our  calendar 
the  twenty -fourth  day  of  February,  waa 
reckoned  twice  every  fourth  year,  a  day 
(the  bisextus)  being  intercalated.]  Leap- 
year  ;  every  fourtli  year,  in  which  a  day  ia 
added  to  the  month  of  February  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  6  hours  which  the  civil  year 
contains  above  365  days.  This  excess  is  11 
minutes  3  seconds  too  much:  that  Is,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  real  year  or  annual  revolution  of 
the  earth.  Hence  at  the  end  of  every  cen- 
tury divisible  by  4  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  bissextile  day,  and  to  suppress  it  at  the 
end  of  those  centuries  which  are  not  divis- 
ible by  4. 

Bissextile  (bis-seks'tll),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
leap-year. 

Bissont  (bis'son),  a.  [A.  Sax.  bisen,  near- 
sighted, blind.]  Purblind.  '^iMon  rheum.' 
Shak. 

Bistipuled  (bl-stip'Old),  a.  [L  bi,  twice, 
and  stipuia,  a  stipule.]  In  bot  having  two 
stipules. 


FAte,  fir,  fat,  f»U;       m6,  mat.  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6t«,  not,  m«ve;       tfibt,  tub,  bnU;       oil.  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;     f.  Sc  tey. 


SUtOrt  (UitortX  >i.  (L  NftsHa-Mf,  twioe. 
■ad  Ivtui,  twiitfld.  I  A  pUot.  Polyganiun 
Biiterta:  »  called  becaiue  ot  lU  Iwlilail 
tvoU      PopuUrb'  dullsd   SnaUmil   uiil 

BlaMmnt  (U>'(g-Il).ii.     IFr.  Mflwii)    A 
■urglctf  lD*truiDiiiit 
II  ti  elUin  itnjght  i 


end  l>  llmt.  mnd  proiridedirlthaoaitis-iioli 
or  ]9iH,  Hied  trlaaguliirl)'.  lad  Rtalcb  —~- 
m«a  guide  for  poejtion    "  "*" — '""  " 


Bied  to  ■  huidls 

■lurpedge  on  Uu 

(bta^rt.  ■,     \fT.  WKre.-  of 


EC 


BMra  --    -    . 

unknon  orlein. 

pbBBeni  Ta  prvpitv  It.  loatfttutcpf  bei 

!•  the  bait)  li  put  Into  '      ' 

(laB<ilXlta.toBnlla 

hour;  after  liuiding  to  ■eitia.  ua  iriuje 

pound  oir  to  remont  tb»  ulla.  and  the  ledl- 
iDenI(whJchiabUtre)evaponl«dMdr]mw. 
*1*"'"fltt  (b>-lul1»t),  a.  [L  bimUui-ii. 
double,  and  lulciu,  a  furrov.)  L  Twa- 
tnrrowed.-!.  In  cW.  cloTea-f oatad.  orhar- 
Inj  I  wu- hoofed    '  ' 


ul  (bl- 


.igX'kiu),  u.    aame  a>  Binl- 


Unlpbata  (bl-iulttt),  n.  [PnBi  M.  and 
fuJp&u.)  ta  cjUih  a  (all  o[  nulpboHc 
■eld,  in  which  one-half  of  tht  h/drogen  of 
the  add  I*  raplaced  br  a  metal. 

Btentehlte  CU^Ul'ai).  «.  (PnfH  ki,  and 
tuipSiU.  ]  Id  (Afin.  a  lalt  of  iiilphnroiia 
add.  In  whicb  one-half  of  (be  hjrdrotBD  of 
th*  acid  1>  n-~' — ■• — 

BUnlpbnnl 
and  nljAw 
inlphur  an( 

Bit  (fait).  >-!.  prat-  A  p'p-  bUad;  ppr.  fitting. 

To  put  a  bridle  upon:  to  pat  the  bit  Id  tbe 

mouth  oL 
Bit  (bit),  prat.  *  pp.  ot  Mia. 
Bit  (blij.  K-     [From  the  mlMl  Ham  MH 

Srhleh  leel    In  the  ienaeof  apieceiCii  the 
-ftai- MEa.  tiia,  Io«L  k^  ■  bile.  ■  monel:  a. 


of  a  bridle  it  oomapondt  t 
bU.  atM.  I«L  bitili.  bilaU, 


imailpi'. 


A.  Sm.  W<0^ 


W*.— lA  imall  plecB 


'hfJT^eaDi  "m e-bal  ol^TolJertoKnie 
extent:  -not  a  Ml.'  not  a  whit,  not  Id  any 
degtm:  'aj^rxxj  btlolder.'agooddsalolder^ 


In  worth  about  n*epan<:i 
aWlaaol  NoTt^  American' Uoviin.Mf 

S bill  of  adoUir—t  T 
die  wlilch  ii  inaerted  In 


4  The  Bwlal  part  of 


n(chei.  brwx,  Ulhe.  or  drilllna-machlne, 
an  untied  dnUi  or  driU-bilt.  Aw  variety 
ta  lerr  greaL  For  wood  the  tTpical  form 
U  the  (Adtfric  (flg  aX  which  li  thapad  like 
■  gunge,  torabearlns  the  Bbnn  rooDd  the 


.    jund  the 

broad  ehliel-edgt? 


hal/numt  M  (Si.  e] li emplond  toranlan- 
IDH  holai  in  metaL  The  nui-HC(llg.  d)Ti 
cyllndrioal,  and  lei^lDatei  In  ■  truncated 
cone,  the  obUque  urfac*  of  which  K  out 
In  lo  teetli  like  to*  roee40DntanlDk.ol  which 
it  li  a  nudlflcatloQ.  It  la  ata«  lued  tor  en- 
lUElng  bolgaofcaDaldenble  depth  in  melali 
and  hardwooda.— A  The  partof  akeywhlch 
ealen  the  lock  and  acta  od  the  bolta  and 
tumblera-T-Thflcuttlns  blade  of  a  plane- 
—Tb  aire  a  bU  nf  oiu'j  mind,  to  apeak  out 
frankTy  what  one  thinka  of  a  penon  or  a 


9TM-  Pleca,  part,  fragment.  raoneL 
BtU  pret.  of  Md. 

Bltoll(blch),  ft.  FA.  Bai.  Uaa^  North  R  and 
So-  tiik.  IceL  MlMi,  Dan-  Kfcte,  a  female  do*. 
For  BorteDins  ot  the  t  lound  to  cA,  ccmp- 
tvcA.  J  1-  The  female  ot  canine  inlniali,  a* 
of  tlie  dog,  wolf,  and  f oi.  —  %  A  name  of 

Bltcbary  (blch  «r-l).  ■.  Vilenaa  or  coane- 
neaa  in  a  woman;  nncluatlty.    StanikvnL 

Uta  (bltK  v.t.  pret-  bit;  mi.  biOng;  Wf-  Wt. 
tUUn.  [CommuntotheTeutonlctanguaaea; 
A.aai.  Mlon,  Icel-  Win,  D.  kijIEni,  Dan-Sfe, 
Ootti-  btUan,  O.  AeiBm;  allied  to  L  jfnfi, 
/di.Skr-Uiif,toiptlt.  Bit.bUtrr.bttOi  it 
from  thla  item.]  L  To  cut,  break,  or  cnuh 
with  the  teeth',  to  dm  the  teslh  upon;  to 
penetrate  or  lelie  with  the  teeth, 

1  To  caDie  a  tharp  or  iDiartlng  pala  to:  lo 
make  to  unart:  to  pinch  or  nip  ai  with 
fmit :  to  hlait,  bl%hi,  or  injure  In  rarloue 
wajf:  aa,  pepper  bHa  the  mouth-  'A  froat 
(hat  Mtw  the  ibM-bom  Infan  U  of  the  ipring- ' 

S-Tolakefulhaldnt;  torrlporealehinlo 

cfawn'  from,  ai  byfrictioD:  aa!  the  anchor 
biUt  the  RTound:  the  Dla  Mw  the  Iran;  Uu 
wheelB  til*  the  ralla 


bi  aqua  fortli  or  other  acid:  aa,  to  MIe  a  ateel 
plate:  generally  with  in;  aa.  (he  plale  i> 
now  bilUn  in.  — To  bia  Ou  dutt  or  EAe 


ternad  a  fovftJiit,  a 


SaHiL     Aomtitlniea  the  piercing 
iwn  In  a  radial  point,  and  It  lg  tben 


th,  8c-  look;      (.  fo; 


eod  la  I     ! 


iBd'to  proToke  aqnurel  'Do  you  Mte 
r  Ihunb  at  uit'  Shak.  -  To  £iU  lAa 
mu.  Ifl  malDtain  Ried  illeDce- 


i'Mi 


abalt.     'lHlafUhwIIlMia.' 


Mi« 

to  marl  0 

carp 

at;  lo  loveT^ 

fsE 

1,  The  •> 

maa 

ofanylhlDgby 

I  Tbe  wonnd  mtde  by  th»  lee 
onam  connocted  with  Ihe  month 
qiaiofcOd.  '  Their  venom'dMtE.' 


y  bfting;  a 


mouthful :  a  hit ;  a*,  a  Me  of 

t  A  aharpcr:  oae  who  chaata  Jthiumk. 
[Rare.]  — 0-  Id  Irtttr-pnu  printinij.  that 
part  of  the  ImpreialnD  which  li  Iniproperly 
printed,  curing  t/i  the  frliket  not  being  lual- 

oae  object  or  nart  nf  an  apparalni  haa  on 

Ko^n'the'ralU."  »  »  ce  o  a  ocomo 
Biter (blftrVn.  1.  Onewhoorthat  which 
faltn:  an  animal  giTen  to  biting:  a  llih  apt 

CHndm      -A  bold  bitmr-     /t   WalUm.- 


(bl-Ur^lE).  a-  [PreDi  li,  and 
in^HH-.]  In  boL  doubly  IcmaM.  oa  wbeo 
the  principal  petiole  haa  three  petlolea, 
and  each  of  theaa  hai  Iliree  leafleta 

Bttlnf  (bit'lng),  a.  Sharn;  aeveie;  cnttliwi 
pungent;  aarcaatic-  'A  mlinff  taunt.'  ^ 
Umkiut.    -AfrifiivaffllcUon.'    SSak. 

BltuiC-la  (bicing-ln).  n.  In  atijrr.  the  ant 
of  corroilnn  upon  copper,  •tret,  glaaa,  Ac, 
lM>*qiui  fortla  orother  aold,  for  the  purpoaa 
of  eiecuting  etchlngi,  aqnatlnla.  Ao. 

Bltlll^<brfli«-U),  <■((■,  In  ■  biting  man- 
ner; aarcaaticaUj;  meeringly- 

brfdle.  'W<«t<umi<l]anhorM'.^'o>uAiiiM- 
Bltmonth (Utmoath).  n.  |£iland  inoulA] 

The  bit,  or  that  port  of  a  bridle  wblcb  !• 

not  In  ■  borae'a  raouUi.     Sail«- 
BltllO)MII(bilna'beii)."-  [lodfan.)  Awhile 


Blton,tii 

-UtO-tTM 

Bttmit,t  m.    {Frefli  bi=bi,  a 


IPerhapi  from  lame  root  ) 


to  ilack  It  out  gradually,  which  l>  called 

Btttulat  (blta-kl).  n      A  Mnnarle 
Bltt«l(bifn).pj.,of_W 


denlyandlrreoul 
eavei  and  rooU- 


larl]';  premorw:  applied 


Liob:     B,  Ft.  ItMi     Bt,  Aug; 


BITtnnMIZAIIOK 


lttar(tilt'l«r>.a.  |A.au  Ml«r.  tromHton, 
a  bite  bvin  csiinng  ths  hingllt  to  innrt: 
olntliB(>Ui«rTeDtODlclU]giii«M,I< 
loth,  tailri,  D.  a.  DuL  and  Sir.  bit 
er.l    1.  Hiving 


ter.blt- 

,  _  , KiW,  puDgent 

ig  (hst  ol  vonnwoDd. 

i.  ClunctarlKd  bj  ki 

-   --  -"unclttrixed  bj 

Ity,  pain,  grist. 

_  ,_, m v.t"l.,__ 


_.  31  chanclttrixed 

polgiuincj',  MiTerily.  »nlino«it)',  p»lii,  grief. 
ur  th«  like;  u,  (0)  chgilitllilig  or  eihlUUng 


Irittmr,  ProT.  R  bitUr,  biUtrtvmp,  buUir- 
tump,  Ft,  fculor,  Sp.  Wtw,  D.  bvtoar,  ¥i. 

ol  ths'  wnr/lB  probiblj  tkg  L.  Uuru 
bull,  ■  DUD<  wblcb  PILnjr  ippUa  appirBi] 
to  thil  bird  (camp.  il»  Iti  Oeimiiu  niuii 

put  ItdDobtfDl;  eonp.  L.  »«(».'>  hitte 
Hb  Hod.  L.  ftotavnu  !•  from  ioi  Mtm 
A  DUna  glfBD  to  aavaral  Bnltatoriil  bl 
of  ths  laoillr  Anleldn  indgciiat  BoUni 


.._„,  '  BiKerwl  enmity.'    Shat. 

•Baurantmlet-'WatU.  (b)  Sharp,  u  »Drda^ 
rsprowhlul;    aarr-"-       ■  "^ —  ' — *"  ' 
Shot.   <e)Cuiltu 
of  fnllngi  [riarcini 
blaaL-  Driven.     ~ 
poignant;  u,  k 


l)Dlatre*^;i;j 


{()  Mournful;  ai 


I  birur  crj.—BitUT  alt. 


■  term  appll»d  to  oerCain  producla  arlaing 
from  theacUonolnllrlcacId  upon  anlDUil  uid 
v^elnble  nwtten,  lUid  hHing  an  intenialy 


I  lar.  often  ciyitalllul 


rally 


which  araoheniloubllBia  the 

:UTa  principle  of  thBtegetabla  in  which 
lei  occur.  The  term  li  now  reitricMd  to 
>■  brown  aniorpboua  bitter  Bilract,  gene- 
deOnlla  composition,  got  Irom 
lanj  piaabs  by  boiling  In  water,  tvaporat- 
ig  to  dryneaSi  and  treating  with  alcohol  to 
imors  realn,  &c.—To  OubUltrmil,  to  the 
lit  and  dinat  aitrsmlt;;  to  death  lta«U. 
On  (bif  t«rX  n.     t.  Anything  bitter. 


in  Inf ualon  nude  from 


—BitUr-end,  that  part  of  a  cable 
abaft  the  bltta,  and  therefore  vlU 
when  the  ahlp  Iid«B  at  anchoc. 
UUei-tlmond  {blft*r-ltninndl 

Bmer-^pple  ?blt'Mr-ap-l)!"n*™A' 
plleil  to  the  bitler.itOQrd  (which  ■ 
— '  (Wl'l*r-ath),  n.     A  tn 


Smer-blkln  (Uf  tti-bUn).  n. 
by  the  Crsolca  In  Guiana  to  ranocuu  ay- 

UttW'OncQintier  (blt'ttr-kfiliuni-MrX  ». 
'nte  aame  aa  INIt«-.sounl. 

Blttar-duutm  (ut'ltr-dMn'mX  n.  The 
i$m»  u  BUter-aii. 

Bmsr-AUtll  (blf t«r-<rth),  iL  Talc  earth; 
calcined  nugneiJa. 

Slttarfiil.t  a.    Full  of  bittaraeaa.    CAauw. 

Bltter-fOttra<blt'l*r-Bl)rt.  bifttrgerd).  n. 
A  plant.  Citruaiu  CstMynUiM,  called  alio 
CobetnM  and  CotajuintiSa.  Yba  fruit  li  a 
DUpy-aocded  goiud,caiitalnbu  a  light  •poQgJ 

7S»  Raids' 

Btttarliis  (blt't*r-liwX  •>-  A  prepmtlon  { 
DBod  bj  brswsn  to  adnlterate  beer. 

— "— -aUbit'liMah).!!.   SomewhM  bittar; 

In  tot  the 


iXinda    1 


BlttarlT  (htt't«r-ll).  ade 

tell 'anything  tail*  mnm  b 
tnlly;  aonowfully;  inn 
poignant gticf.  ■■-"^-- 


mlMhty'hat! 


iinre  biturlu     ■  The  A 


Bltt«r-»W««t  (Wttii^iwiH.  n,  I.  The  woody 
olghtebade  {SolamtM  Dutcamaro),  a  trail- 
ing plant,  common  In  hedgea  in  Britain, 
whoae  root  and  bt*DChea  when  chewed  pro- 
duce Brat  a  bitter,  then  a  aweet  taale.  lU 
tmall  acsrlet  beniea,  resembling  nd  cnr- 
rantfl.  thongh  not  ahaolntely  polaonoui,  are 
notaafa  Italearea  areitronglynatcoUc— 
i.  A  yarlat]'  ol  apple:  blttar-aweetlng. 

BltUr'gWMtlllC  (bit't«r-iwel-ing).  n.  A 
varietjr  ol  apple  which  bu  auppUod  nMnr 
allusions  to  ths  poela.    Called  also  BtUtr- 


popularly  applied  to  ti 
-nu  pbinls— (a)  £mim 


a  leutU  cul- 

«eniry*ClSrt«l 
a  bitter- 


Ld(b)i1llhsiiieclesi 


hittsm  (Astaurw  stollani 

in  Britain,  ar"  "-  '— -  ' 

till).  *  natlT 

summer  Tlal _.. 

cultlntlon  and  the  disliu«e  ol  narahes. 
The  common  bittern  has  long  less  and  neck. 
and  stalks  among  reeda  and  aedge.  feeding 
upon  flah.  It  mtikea  a  aingiilar  booming  or 
drumming  nolae,  called  by  I>ITden  bumping 
(whence  the  provincial  name  tutfer-tump; 
compare  the  Scotch  name  tntn^frvinX  The 
American  bittern  ia  R  Imtitinetut. 
Bineni(blft*mKn.  (FromMWn-.J  Llamlt- 
workt.  the  brine  remaining  alter  the  salt  h 
concreted.  This  being  laded  oS.  and  ths 
salt  taken  DDt  of  the  pan.  Is  retutnsd,  and 
being  agalD  boiled,  ylelda  more  aalt.  It  ia 
used  Id  the  preparation  of  Epsom  salt  (the 
aulphata  of  misnesia).  ol  Olauber's  salt 
(the  anlphate  ol  aoda),  and  contalna  alao 
chloride  ol  magnesium,  and  iodine  and  bro- 


-lAve 


r bitter  CO 


(btt't«r-nes).  n.    The  lUle  or 

t£rwDrd;aa,(a)totheienaeoftaste.  (i)To 
the  body  generally;  InleniiCy;  seierity; 
poignancy;  as,  Uie  dilUnicu  uf  the  blast; 
the  MHenwsf  of  pain,  (e)  Animosity;  Im- 
placability; malice;  hatreil.  'TheUUerneu 
of  anger.'    Lvn^tUoic. 


■a of  reproach;  biting  sarcasm; 
trus.  olone-a  language.  (/)  Al- 
ien aorrow ;  deep  distrcK  ■  She 
irTMHofaonf    ISim  i  IO.-/n 


r-wead  (bli;t«r-w«d),  n.    in  bet  the 


tian  (QtMvtna  luUo),  so  called  Irom  iU  Iv- 
nrnrkably  bitter  taste. 
Bitt-IiaKda  (bifheds),  n.  pi.    SavL  the  up- 
right pieces  of  timber  lei  In  and  bolted  to 

which  the  croia-piecesare  let  In  and  bolted. 

Binitig-rlnlng  {blt'tlng-[ig1n>).  «.    A 
bridle,  surcingle,  back-itnp  and  crupper 

UtU^SMUB  (hlta.  bCtU  n.   A  wooden  bat 
for  bcktlug  linen;  a  beetle.    [Sroloh.) 

BltUln(bll^llu).  n.  [Pro*.  Kl   A'mllk-bowL 

BltlOOlI  (bifok).  n.    [Dim  of  bit]    A  lltUa 


Heb.  111.  II 
Btttor-nnt 


rove  through  a  knee  of  the  ridlng-bl 

used  to  clinch  a  cable. 
Bltnmat  (bl-tUm'Xii   Bitumen.  'Hel] 
B5tumel(bi-Ml!?^).I.I,  '^'ocoverorbe 


to  a  mineral  aubatance  ol  a  mlnons  nature. 
compcwed  principally  of  hydrogen  and  car- 

whlch  pasi  ^to  each  oUicr  and  are  known 
by  diflcrenl  namei,  from  napAlAn.  the  most 
fluiil,  to  pffrsJdiM  and  I'liiimil  Isr.  which 

or  less  coheatve.  and  lastly  to  oipAoUvm 
and  tlattic  Mtuman  (or  eloMrita),  which  are 
"te  pitch,  with  mud 


w  largely  employsd  In 


IP  hickory).   Ilproduc 


1  tensely, 
(blft^),  >.    lO.E,  hiion.  I 


I    la  not  eaten  by  any  kind  of  animal. 
BinOT-Oak  (blirt«r-ak),  n.     The  9u«rn<s 

'  Bin«T«  (blirien),  n,'p<:     Bitter  medlclnea 

hcally,  ■'liquor'' in  which".lt°lcr  heiiis  or 
;  roots  are  st«ped,  genenJIy  s  aplrftuoua 
I  liquor.  Blttenareemployed  asitoDiachicl, 
'  anthelrainllca,  and  in  larioHS  other  casea 
BltMr-uUt  <lilt-t*r-s«lt),  n.  Epujoi  salt: 
sulphate  of  maimeaia. 
UtMr-fpu-  (blt'ter-tpMrX  n.    Rhomb^par. 


f    poses.     The  b 
bibylunwere 


s  (hl-IU'm 


i-it),  I 


r- tight,   for 
linating  par- 


.t  prel  &  pp. 
itnrnaKdwalla 


ofSahylon.'    Ftltham. 
BlttunlnUtrotU  (bi-tO'min-ifir-ua), 
(Baumtn,  and  L.  /era,  to  produce.]    I 

BItDinlnlntUon  (bi-ib'min-ii-l''Bhon), 
■"-  ■ • "-T  of  oiganic  matter*  t 


bitnnien,  M 
natural  proce 


•eral  varletie*  of 


nte,  Otr,  lat,  1*11; 


BmnaNizc 


insiuiW  vltb  bliuRien.  >'iv<. 
M  rui-luimn-m),  o.  HuTliig  Ih 
if   bltumui;   CDtnpoiuid6d  wit 


cUllT  Id  IIm  fonn  at  tmtuit,  ia  (li«  n 
Inportant  IngTsdlent.— BtlH    ' 
Duiis  ^ipllad  to  tb* 


Itc.    TtwT  an  tolttr 


:  Itonulona  o(  *  Umellu'  d 


lUna  coat  brown 
IT  an  wRar  and  Ughtar  Ull 
dollai.  ud  Dion  panlj'  black,  u 


lmpr«|- 


fu]  producti— IKluminiHU  jprin^,  ipringi 
Inpngnated  with  patRdenni.  naphtKo,  &^ 
In  PaoniylTUila,  Finla.  and  othar  nglooi 
tban  ara  nnmaraiu  qiiinci  of  almoal  pu» 

BtnlTe  (bi'nlTX  &  gprafli  M,  and  tat 
ToJu.aTalva.]  1.  Ad  animal  ot  tha molliu- 
coua  cUh,  baflng  two  Talnea,  or  a  ahatl 


MtuI,  an  anUUceoi] 
nal*d  wllta  UtDmui, 
ttaa  i»al-iD«aaiin«  I 
for  Ihe  production 


bfhlmnianca./ff. 
<Ianiaadlnj(  cxtrsmi. 


poalUOB  or  altoatlai 


toruonl 


'ithout  U 

'  Ualamilaod  to 


n.andiF. 


BLACK-BALL 

DlghL'  ProT.  vlL«.-3.^w.tllMnal,Elooinr. 
■uDan.  loridddinc.  or  tha  Uka;  dsafitnta  of 
mural  light  or  goodneat:  mouralul;  calami- 

•par«  apeaJu  of  biaek  deoda,  thodjfliUt  anvj, 
vangeanca.  tlrilnn,  deipalr,  Ac—Blaet  and 
blut,  biTlng  tlia  dark  livid  colour o[  a  brulaa 
in  the  Beah.  whlcb  1>  ai '-■  — "  - 


nw«pMLt  P 


r  biwept.  that  li,  bttp^ep- 


iMlAmarica.    The  putp  of  Iha  tnilt  of  th 


i>  got  in  unaU  yeU 
Tailatj  o[  amatta.  h 

from  qulckir  aitractlon. 
BlMUtUna.    Sm  B 
Blnrd  (bli'ard). 
Tiirlet]'  of  carnaUDn. 

' :»  (bl-ikrO,  o.     [yr.,from  Bp,  Wioni 

it.bfMahDWddtob«ofB«'qua-lb*ria 


UXUI*  (bi-i>iO.  •>-  A  Tariet*  of  caiflation 
in  which  th«  wblta  frDnnd-colmir  IH  BtTJMd 
■  Ith  two  coIoDn,  ona  darker  than  the  other. 

BUlSl  (biia).  a.  t.    Bame  lU  BttiU. 

til.m.ti.h  <Mi.ni>KI.)     SuBa  MM  BitmOlah. 

Blftb  (blabi  •1.  piM.  A  pp.  UaMtd;  ppr. 
MdMW  [With  the  trai).  llMtr,  allied  to 
■uch  worda  ai  LO.  KaAm,  Du.  Nabbrt, 
I).  sbDHTB,  to  gabble,  alM  to  OaeL  Mo- 
taran.  a  atultanr.  NoMar-  or  MuU*r-Up- 
pfl.  InMU.  blai.  Ac.]  To  utter  or  tall  Id  a 
lb<iiii;ht:eu  or  unnaceaaarf  manner  what 

(blab),  >.i     To  talk  IndlKraeCly;  (o 
.>:  to  IcU  talea.      'Bbe  muit  bnnt  or 

jib  {blablnr  A  babbler:  a  tell-tale:  one 
lie  batnyi  aecrela  or  talli  thinn  whlcb 


'ti).  v.i 
1.  ¥ale 


BlAbber  Cblab-«r),  n. 
BlAbber-UppWltbla 

mabbliur(blab'li«).a.  Ha 

ot  a  blab:  talking  Indli 
■  Tba  UoMing  aaitem  aco 
Bl&ok  (blak),  a  |A.  Sai 
Icel  iJattr.  O.H.O.  plat, 
adJactlTa '  "--  •^' 


HBinr.-lTowfitili 
A  UtUer:  a  tell-tale 


c,  Moa,  black ; 
ick;  from  the 
'    111;.  Dan. 


nrlaln  planla     See  the  nonn. 

BtnlT*d  (bl'fal*d).  a.  Hailiui  two  *alTH. 
BtVklVOuKbl-Tal'rut.  ■.  Same  aa  Ai'aaJHd. 
_ tr(bl-na1ifl.ltr).a.  (Pralli  K  and 


BtTAvltMl  (b|-<«l(-adL  a.    (Pnlli  Hi.  twin. 

andeawir.]    Having  two  tbhIM  or  archee. 
Bl*ailtnl  (hl-Tentral),  ■■   [Prelli  biand  L 

a«ul<>r.abel1j.I  Havlnj|tWDbel1leiorb*ll7- 

ahaped  patta:  aa.  a  UmUraf  nuacle. 
BlTtmi  I  (bfTt-B*  or  biv'1-nij,  a     |L.  Mn'iu  I 

—U.  twice,  and  tia,  way.]     HaWng  two 

rrDia  and  Janiu-lacad  doctrine*,'    Sir  T.  '. 
Brant 
Btnnu  (blv1t4kX  n.    [Fr  iivaiiat.  binu.  , 
fmn  O.  MiMdU:   Ilk  bj-  or  aaar-walcb. 


Uc^,  Bw.  Mac*.  I.U.  Mat,  blackneia,  liik. 
(Irlmm  conaecU  It  with  D.  and  L.O.  Ua.len. 
to  bum  ur  aoorch.  Or.  fhUg6,  to  bum.  8kr. 
Mrdi,  toahlna.  baliavlng  the  original  mean- 
ing to  be  blackneM  canaed  br  Rre.  Slant 
(A.Su,Ude).MeaeA.mBjbauldmalalylnnn 
tbe  lame  root  llininuli  a  dlRennl  line  of 


[For  a  number  of  oompoondi  with  thii  wont 
aa  their  flrat  member  aee  below :  in  a  gooil 
man;  of  th»e  cam  It  It  often  printed  aa  m 

^^{h^\  n.  1.  The  darkett  colonr,  or 
rather  tbe  nsjaUon  of  all  colour:  the 
oiipoalle  of  white:  >  bUKk  dre  or  pli^cnt 
or  a  bue  produced  by  such;  aa,  thii  cloth 
hai  a  good  Vlaek.     The  darkncH  of  thla 


r  light  and -•—- 
...  _,morBi  of  bl 
nch  ai  FraaifBTt  bl»tk.  of  wbloh 
wo  lorta— tha  one  a  natural  earth 
o  blue,  tha  othar  made  from  Iha 
e:  inrv  Neck,  made  from  burned 
inei;  i^niiA  Unet.  from  burueil 
i'  Naek,  from  barta'  bomi:  bim|i- 

la  colour  la  termed  lablt.—i  A 


yi  of  light  and  r« 


„.. Sir  K.  Disiu-—-  - 

or  mouinirg :  aa,  to  be  clothe 
trequenlly  uicd  In  tha  plural. 


le  tiact  or  alght  of 


und  gmt  manutac- 
impaaed  froiL'  9ir 


le  of  tba  daik-colonredl 


aln  or  imaar.     -Deflling...    

I  cbaatlty  with  usly  Macti  of  luiL' 
.—A  fH-  Ink  uaad  In  copperp'~'~ 
^.  prepared  from  the  charred  h' 


a  Matcment  in  Moct  and 


to  toll:  aa.  to  Uoat 


BUCk-Mt(bIak'akt).n  ThaEngliahitatuEs 
gtieorseL,  which  makei  It  felony  to  appear 
armed  In  any  park  or  warren,  *c.,  or  lo  hunt 
orilealdeer.&c.,  with  the  face  Uaelnd  or 
diignlied.  -fitork-ocU,  the  acU  of  the  Scot- 
llab  parliament  dnrlnf:  therelgniof  thefli'e 
Jameaea,  of  Marr,  and  of  Jamaa  TI.,  down 
touMorlMT.  They  were  called  the  blaok- 
actt  from  tha  clrcnmiUlice  of  their  being 
^riltcn  Id  the  Baton  cham-"— 
(blak'a.mOr), 

■ '—   of  black  man  ol 

Uao  biaekntoor.\  i 


Ktlr  bl> 


iitcly  Incapable  i 
rna  llHhl,  hitt  the  word  it  often 

' ecliion  to  elgnlty  very  da 

applied  to  persona,  more  o 


tngronoMia  (L.  ntear.  black,  a 
Uta,  prophecT.  divination),  wherea*  necro- 
mancy la  leallj  from  Or.  tulmntiaMtia  (Gr. 
nekmt.  a  dead  liody.  and  waratia,  divina- 
tion), of  which  the  L.L  form  wai  a  corrup- 
tion. |  Necromancy;  maclc:  the  art  of  be- 
ing abk  to  perform  wonderful  feata  by 
tnpematnral  meaiia.  aipetrlully  meant  Ao- 
rl  ved  (ivm  the  aaalatance  ot  the  powen  ot 
erU:  •ometlmca  oppoaed  to  an  Innocent 
klndofmaglc— the  wkito  art  or  white  maglc- 
BtACk-ftlb  (blak'aah),  n.    Crude  carbonata 

UkckAVlMd,  BUebVlMd  (blak-a^Tfiit^  a. 
[O.E,  black^a-riud— black,  and  Vt.  tit.  tha 

ElAa-btlU  (bli?SS)-" ,""''  A 
for  blacking  boota,  ahon.  Ac- 

a  black  colonr  need  In  ballotlnt 


SBO 


(tUk'luH).  ai  To  reject  by 
piiiuHij  Diuk  lalti  Into  ■  ballot-boi,  or  b; 
DegaUie  Tota;  to  exclude  bf  vota. 

Wbimco  Uis  TCHMtl  noDD.  MaetltaUing. 

Bllck-tHUld(bILIc'buid),  n.  Tha  moit  vila- 


Blkck-lNUi  IbUkHiu),  ».    Sun*  m 


DaiatteBrm: 


le(blak'M-tI>,  n.    AcockraKh. 
■"-■^■oe-r]).         —     ■ 

•pecliN  or  nristlea  ol  Uili  InUt 


the  fein^fl  !■  dJtA  ni 


i.   Htc 


_,  _...  .'nilU,  Ac. 

nth«r  ■  Ibj  birl,  genenllj  keeping  well 
ondsr  oenr.  Tbe  mile  hu  a  floe  rich 
■neUawDDta,  batlUuni  hu  little  compau 
ormiet}.  Citlled  ilK  Vtrl*.  In  Atnerlc* 
tbla  Diuue  li  cl>en  to  dlflEreut  blnli.  u  (o 
the  Oraaila  fuunJa.  orciDir  blukblrd.  uid 
to  the  Orwlut  pAoiuceui,  or  red-winged 
blukblrd  BlaeByirdt  ti  i  cant  tenn  on  the 
cout  ol  Africa  lor  a  cbibo  ot  ilavn. 

BU(^-boud(bl*k'bent).i>.  A  board  painted 
black,  DKd  In  achoola  and  lecture-rooma  lor 
wri ttnt  or  drawllls  Usee  on  for  InitnutJon. 

BladC-MdliiCCbUk'bU-lnat.a.  Betokening 
•tU.     ymmg. 

BlMk-bOiiiist(bl*V^an-netX  11  OneolUu 
uaniea  ol  the  leed-buntJng. 

Bluk-lN>ok(blakliHk).  •>.  One  ol  lereral 
booki,  mcatly  of  a  political  character,  u 
called  either  from  the  nature  of  tbeir 
contenU  or  the  colour  ot  their  bhidlnE. 


'  TankB  auo  prlvlJogeB.  wagM. 
nd  turladlctlon.  irith  Uie  reTe- 


n^^offi 


xmtt.  to  be  Id  dlifiTour 
^  ,  icJent  book  of  admiralty 

law,  alwari  held  to  be  of  lerr  high  author- 
ItT.  eamplled  Id  the  relsn  of  Edward  III. 
U)  A  book  treallDS  of  necromancr,  or  the 

Black-bTOWMl  (blik'bioud).  a.  BaTing 
black  ere-browa;  gloain]<;  diimal:  threaten- 
ing; aii  a  Uact-imiHd  glut.     Drydmt- 

Btaek-IiTiuli  Inm-ore  ( blak'bruih  rtrn- 
Or),  n.  Brown  hBmatlle.  contajuiog  m  per 
ed  ol  peroxide  of  Iron  and  10  of  water. 


BUiA-Inroil7(blBk-brfo-DlX'>-   Inftelanv, 

thick  toberona  n»ta  which  eond  up  annual 
twining  atoni,  which  grow  to  a  great  length 
OTor  buabea  and  hedges  The  Jolce  of  the 
nwta  wai  tanatttj  ated  Id  the  preparation 
of  atimnlating  plaatera 

BlMk-baralnc  (blakl>tra>lDg).  a.  Scandal- 
ous; alwajpa  applied  to  aAonu.    [Scotch] 

BUCk-«U>lur(blak^ang-ker).n-  Adlaeaae 
In  turalpa  aod  othar  cropa  prodooed  b;  a 
■pedal  of  caleiplllar.     Bee  ATHAUA. 

BlMk-cap<bUli'l(ap).a.  L  A  ilcnClroatral 
paiaerina  bird,  famUj  SylTladie,  Uie  Ctir- 
Tuta  oMatnilia.  »  called  from  im  black 
crown.  It  la  common  In  Britain  and  the 
reitof  Bnrope,  and  comet  nearot  the  night-  | 
Ingale  in  iweetncu  of  song.— L  An  apple 
roasted  till  black. 

BlHk-oattl»  (blaklal-l),  »  Cattle  of  the 
boirlue  genus  reared  for  ftlanghter,  la  dla- 
tlDction  from  dairy-cattle :  used  without 
referepo*  to  colour. 

BIack-«ll&lkaitak'ch»kX  n.  L  A  minenl  of 
a  blnlsh  bUok  colour,  ol  a  iM}  texture, 
and  soiling  the  nngen  when  handled;  ■ 
varied  ot  aisillaceous  ilate.  containing  lO 

drawlng._I.  A  prepaiaCion  of  lTOr;r  black 
and  flna  claj. 

Blaok-^oat  (blakliat).  n.  A  common  and 
tamlllar  name  for  a  clergyman,  ai  nd-aaal 

:(bltlt^ok>,ii.    One  of  the  Bng- 

blsck-gnuK,  the  TeCnui 

TetraonldB.    The  fema 
htn,  and  the  yonng  are  c 


Iblak'n-trVn.  One  who  hiKkena. 
—  "■'-'-'ek>-tniktX  n.     A  pn- 
loa  indlcuB,  Imparting 


B1U1U7. 


catlngqoal 


k'IX»-    . 


Bluk-«7ad(blah1d),a.  Having  black  eyes 
'Mj  Itact-tv'd  roald.'  Drydm. 
I  BlukfBllDir  (blak^el-ax  »-  Colonial  nam* 
'  for  a  native  Aunrallan. 
BlmCk-fliU  (blak^ih),  n.  1.  A  flth  ot  the 
mackerelfamllffound  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  nn  Ihe  eoieti  of  Weitam  Europe  {l>n- 
I  trt)iephttt  jwmpilvt).  ^  1.  In  tbe  United 
■"-• *-'-    -ugbton  the  rock  J  ehores  of 


letruolLl 


''^i 


I;  Id 


be  coal  and  Iron  li 


matory  bolli  and  black  ipota  or  peUehice  of 

It  laat  attacked  London  and  BnfEland  gcne- 

nlJT  In  ISO-tS. 
Blu^-^lMaH  rblak'dli-ti),  n     The  black 

plagne  or  pestilence,  the  moTbiu  niger  of 

Ibo  Utio  wrlieri. 
Black-Jnnslit  (blak-dnf t),  n.     A  popular 

pDrgatlre  medicine,  conalttlng  ot  the  Info- 

Black-dTOp  (blak-drop),  n.     A  liquid  pre- 
pantlon  of  oplom  in  vinegar. 
Bl&ck-dya  (blak'dn,  n.     A  componnd   of 
oxide  of  iron  with  calllc  acid  and  Unnln. 
—     "  "  {blak'frthl.B.  Earth  Ota  dark 

Id;  humus 
k'n),  c.t     1.  To  make  black;  to 


Butea.  a 

Now  En;.        

*.  In   Scotland,  foal   f 


wLntheyncwl: 
Black-flihar  (I 


or   Bsh   newly 
(pawn  la  called 


BlftCk-Olx  (blakVagl,  n.     The  flag  formerljr 
■lauDied  by  plratei  (o  intbnate  the  doom 

Black-tlMt  (lilBk'He).  n.    An  Iniect  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  Injurloua  to  tnrolpa;  the  Bat- 


of  nitre;  used  m  melting  metal 
Blai^-fly  (UUIi'fll),  n.rbv  in 

{Apliu/dia). 
Bl&ck-fti«t(b1*k'tntln.  l.< 

Scotland  blak'Ot.)  i  lorl  of 


BlMk-tOTMt  (bilk 


NonU 


Douilnli 


ibla.  a  part  ol  the  ancient 

A  friar  ol  the 

'tPridicBntoT 

Fnaehivg  Friar,  and  in  France  Jacobin. 

BlMk-came  (blak'glkmX  n.  Bee  BlicK' 
COCK  and  Grouse. 

Bl«A-«rui  (blak'gias),  n,  A  kind  of  rash, 
Juncut  btrlfroetia. 

BlACkKurd  (blak'glrd}.  n.  IFormeriy  the 
■cullioni  and  lowest  mcDial*  connected 
with  a  great  household,  who  attended  to  the 
i>oti,CDali,  Ac.,  looked  after  Uicm  when  the 

were  called  the  Mac*  ;vard.  from  their  facca 

the  dninatlit  haa  the  foUowtig  paaaage:— 


lie  deill'i  biaet 
irase  being  ap- 


It  la  fo_ 
chletly  m 


Btukcnard  (blak'gard).  a 


feUow  o(  low  chaiBcter: 


— t  BcuiTtloaa;  a 


right.'    T.  Bmka.—t  BcuitI 
as,  ^eit[fuirTi  language. 
BUelERUird  (blak'gkrd),  e.C 


(Colloq  1 

BlBCtenartlUlIi (blak'^trd  lim), il  Thecon- 
duct  or  language  ol  a  blackguard,  ■  Wasted 
hie  line  genius  in  pamphleteering  and  Moek- 

itijf.vgn.nllr  <blak'g«rd-llX  a.  Ctaarae- 
terlttii:  of  a  blackguard;  nacally;  villain- 

Bluik-^nlD  (blak'^m).  n.  A  North  Ameri- 
can tree  (>'yua  v^loia\  44  to  70  feet  high, 
which  bean  a  dark  blue  berry.     Tbe  wood 

nMd  lor  navea  and  In  ■hip-b'nlldlng.  It  Is 
also  called  YtUoa-gvMn  and  5oi 


it,  her;      pine,  pts;     nAte.  not,  m 


BU^-hMItad  (bUklUM-ed).  &    B*Tlngi  I 
biHik  or  naUgnuit  beart  i 

BlaA-holB  njUkliol),  iL  ronnnijr  ■ 
gflon  or  duK  cell  In  ft  prlooa ;  now 
■pteUkiaUr  >n>U»il  M  *  jiltBt  of  conllngnwnt 
for  utdlen.  na  word  li  ■socUtad  wl'*'  ' 
horriblsnatHtaiptat  which  occuired  at 
cDtu  tm  the  iMti  Jon*,  17H,  when 
BnElUimcD  wen  conflnad  In  the  bluk-1 
of  Out  dtj  by  the  Nabob  Bunla  Do' 
and  all  except  twenty- two  pertiDAd  f 

*"""""«  njlali'liiK),  n.  1.  A  labitance  i 
for  btackuiff  ^oea,  Tarloiuly  nude ; 
nuttsr  for  making  Uilnga  black 


the  Beltwl  metaL 


leiDtoconlactwlUi 


itloQ  to  Inn  which  la  tiiued, 

black; 
Begin 


h  (birt-i^ih). 

BOdanlelyblaekordariL  JohrL 
tab«6luK«k-    Holland. 
BlMtt-JUk(hlak'jak).>L  1 


nu«  made  at  tto,  bat  (ormirlj  of  waxed 
lealber. 

1  Tlw  aoifgn  s(  a  pIraM. 
■ . ..  latnat,  >  a 

natloa  with  Iran  and  ralphor ;  ulphlde  or 

■Inc.— 4.  The  Outran  nign,  or  barren  oak. 
BtadC-lDun  (blak^iat).  n.    A  laat  knot:  op- 

piHod  to  miniuia-lnat. 
BllA-lMrl  (bUkled).  k.    Amnrpbont  grt- 

pblU;  plumbago.    Sea  Okaphite.    (Black. 

lead  la  a  misuniar  aa  the  mlUBIal  contalna 

DO  lead  ) 
Bluk-Iw  (blak'Ii«),   M,     (Oddn   ande- 

olded:  probablr  from  the  cnatom  ol  racing 

men  wrafini!  blaEk  tap-boota-I    1.  One  who 

Ing  Id  connection  wltb  nwea.  or  with  cardt. 
biniardi.  or  other  game;  arook:  a  iwlndler: 
a  wcliAn'.  Sonntlma  cnntractod  Into 
Ltn  —%  Same  aa  Btact-quarter,  a  dlavaae  of 
caitle. 
Blvk-Iecclim(blak'1eg-Iini).  n.  The  arte 
or  pnctlna  of  a  black-leg;  cfae 
ling     BtnOn     " 

aiiplledlotlie 

tatter,  wUeh 


BtnUx^l  Mag. 
•-"— (blakfeWrX*     At 
'  ~' '  £ng1lih  or  mode 


nOotblc 

England 


and  became  the  character  generally  iiae 
mannacilptB  before  the  art  of  priDtlng 
pDbllcl;  practlHd  In  Bniopa. 
naek-^MtW  (hlak'l<t-«rXa.    Wrltlea 
pdntod  In  blKk-lctCer;  aa.  a  blaet-lrl 

'™'ll-ll»f(b1Ikll. 


.,  ccrtela  aodetiea 
te  Indliiduali  to  lubacrlben.  with 
it  enabling  them  to  protect  tbem. 
„  but  bad  debt*,  fraaiu,  Ac. 
BtaOlr  (blakll).  o^e.  With  a  black  or  dark 
appeanncs;  dariily;  atmcfonilT.  'With 
TiBBKe  grim,  aterae  looki  and  htag^tly 
bmvd.'  Ulr  for  Maat.  ' Deedi » MoatJv 
■>fD  aod  horrid.'  FiIMtk  '  (The  gondola) 
^dea   along  the  water  looking  UonKy' 

"fl-*— 111  {liUk'mU).  H.    iUi  black-not 


vara,  cattle,  or  the  lite.  inslaDUi'  paid,  In 
the  north  of  England  and  In  Scotland,  to 
eartalo  nan  who  war*  allied  to  robben,  lu 
ba  protaetad  br  than  from  piUiwe.  Black. 
Di^l  wu  latM  la  the  diairicta  bonlertng 
the  HliHilBula  •<  acMUiMl  till  the  middle  of 
the  elghteautti  sentary.    ~ 


larly,  rantpald 
iarwdtiutnigri, 

t    bird  otharwiae 
),  n.    A  pjroteeh- 


ealled  the  ig^in. 
Blftek-mMoll  (blak'mai 

olG  match  or  tpooge. 
BUck-HondV  (blak'n 

Uondar.    Sea  eiCnct. 


sdlni  la  BImit-Umdtj  Iul  SI^Mt. 

A  (arm  Died  among  ■choolbor'  to  detlg- 
te  the  Urtt  Honda/  after  hoUdayi,  when 
tjr  return  to  their  atudlea 
ek-mank  (blak'mnngk],  IL    One  of  the 
(blak-mDr],  n.     Barae  ai  iltock- 


moat  bladt-mouA'd  aUielata  eharg«d 

ltillina»«t 

UkCk-iUDlithB  (blak'nap-lha  ar  t 

Iha).  n.    fetnileum  or  rock-oil 

Uuk-neb  (blak-neb),  n.    1.  A  pom 

[«ctedtogoTemment;aderaDcraL  |, 


rcvwaon.     '  The  vej>  btaeJmut  of  bw 
Uuk-iuib  (blak^obl,  n.    A  woricman 


Blactpeopled(bUk'p«-pld).  u     

bv  black  pcnona.     ' Btaek-ptopUd  emplrvr' 

BUok-pspTiar  (blik'pep-dr),  n.    The  dried 
Qodpetrultof  Apern^rrum.  anfiiat  Indian 


IUIit,cai 


Black-plne  (blak'pla),  n.    Piiita  auaMoaa, 

long.  daA.  gloMy  lesTea,  and  containing 

mare  raaln  than  anjr  other  Emopeaa  tree. 
BlUk-pUte<blak'plitXii  Bheet-lreo  plate 

bafora  It  la  Unned. 
BlAOk-paddlW  (blak^nd-lng),  n.    A  Uod 

of  aaiiaage  mada  ol  blood,  1001.  Ae.;  blood- 

pnddlBg. 

artsr  (blak-kwur-lir),  n.     An  en- 

Slectlc  dlaeaae  pecaliar  to  cattle, 
jr  lamifiteu  of  the  forfr-foot  and 
ofthefleih.  It  li  not  contagious. 
tna  WMtbar  la  attended  bj  the  i 

weranlmala  Called  aim  £IaetK?.  I 

Qaarlrr-aU  or  Quarttr-IU.  and  Bfoat-nnul.  ' 
mack-nxl  (blak'rod).  n.  In  Englan<l,  the 
iiiher  belonging  ta  Uie  onler  nt  the  daricr,  ' 
■0  called  Irom  the  black  rod  whli:h  he  car- 
rlea  He  li  of  the  king'i  chamber  and  uaher  j 
3f  parllaBiant  HIa  fnll  title  li  Oentleman.  I 
naherot  the  Black  Bod.  and  hlidepoly  !•  j 
it/led  Uw  Vaomao-iuher.  They  an  the 
jflldal  Mii^aiit'iia  of  the  Honae  cf  Lordi;  | 


It  the  fantltmaa-  or  the  yeomaa- 
whao  the  lOyal  aaaent  la  given  tu 
of  partiaB  gnll^  of  breach  ol  [Ol- 
-rood  <blak'rOd)t  n.    [Blade,  and  irwf. 


?'.' 


mlic  b 


d  by 


IhewlfBof  Ualcol  „_.. 

aiilad  of  a  croaa  ol  gold  lachMlng  a  piece  of 
the  true  eroaat  aet  In  an  ebonj  flgnru  of  the 
Saviour.  It  waidepotlled  with  Uie  ngalla 
in  Edinburgh  Caatle.  and  carried  with  uiem 
to  Enghud  by  Edward  L.  and  naad  by  him 


exacted  from  the  ficot&lah  "rcn***     All 

BUok-mlt  (blak'niat),  n.     A  dlBue  of 
wheat.  In  which  a  black  tungold  growth  be. 
a  depoilted  In  the  Buuie  ul  (be  grain. 
IHUOt  (blBk^l).  Ik    See  Bn  nobu. 
--"-lblak;i«lU).  B-pt    Ii    ■        ■ 


(bUtwilt).  M. 

_JlblakWttj.  »-pi    

.aahei  alter  they  liave  b*en  llIlTlated 


vaporalsd  until  the  e 
BlMOC-abMp  (blak^hio].  n.    A  m 


(blak'ail-Tir).  m.     A  mineral 

coulstlng  ol  allver,  antimony,  and  lulphur 
Blacknmtli  (blik'tmlth).  n.  A  unlth  wb< 
worka  in  Iron  and  makes  Iron  utenalli;  ol 


In  the  Culted  SUtee  from 
lectlcut.  It  li  one  of  the 
erican  serpent*,  reaching 


.  and  li  therefore  compai 
which  I*  the  more  fortuita 
'■  'e,  rustling  lli   ' 


when    iniutsd  like  the  rattlesnake.      II 
feeds  on  small  quadrupeda  and  blrda,  and 

(he  like.     It  is  especially  uaetul  In  that  It 


„,.  ...    l^laat-.  and 
n«iu,  Liin  auuuiuu  in  yuarler.)   Same  aa 

naok-^pmca  (bUk'aprOi).  n.     The  Ahiei 
nigra,  a  native  of  North  America.     It  lur- 


Biuk-^auaii  (biu'ikwai). 


iterlstlca  are  .trtnmh.  Ilghl- 
ilty.  and  In  shipbuilding  It 
iperior  excellence  for  jsrds 

ice  It  extracted. 


^  la^d.  "it 

Bl&ck-itnke  (blak'itrUi) 
of  planks  In;       ■    -  ■      ' 

Blaok-atnp  0>'ak'itrap).  n. 


iCeoirw'iTir^s 


.ck-tall  Iblak^  n.     A  Bah.  a 
lo  Hn/t  or  Popt.    See  Burn. 
w.  Hig;    *h,  uAlg;    ih,  a 


BLACK-TEA 
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BLAMEWORTHY 


Black-tea  (blak'feSX  n.  A  generic  name  for 
rarious  Chinese  teai,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Bohea,  Ckuigou,  Pekoe,  and  Souchong. 
See  Tea. 

Black-thorn  (blak'thomX  n.  The  aloe  or 
Prunut  emmnuni*.    See  Sloi. 

Blaok-tlxi(blak'tinXn.  Tin  ore  when  dressed, 
Btan^ped,  and  washed,  ready  for  smelting. 
It  is  the  ore  comminuted  by  beating  into  a 
black  powder  like  fine  sand. 

Black-turpeth (blak't^rpethX  n.  (Hg^O.) 
The  di-  or  sub-oxide  of  mercury,  commonly 
called  the  grav,  ash,  or  black  oxide. 

Black-yarnlsn  Tree  (blak'viir-nish  trS),  n. 
Melanorrhcea  tuitatiisima,  nat.  order  Ana- 
cardiaceiD,  an  Bast  Indian  tree,  which,  when 
wounded,  yields  a  black  ramish,  called 
theei-tee  or  kheu.  It  is  extremely  danger- 
ous, as  the  skin,  when  rubbed  with  it,  in- 
flames and  becomes  covered  with  pimples, 
which  are  difficult  to  heal  The  wood, 
known  as  the  lignnm-vitis  of  Pegu,  is  so 
hard  and  heavy  as  to  be  made  into  anchors 
for  the  boats  of  the  natives. 

BlaCk-VOmit  (blak'vom-itX  n.  A  discharge 
from  the  stomach  of  substances  of  a  black 
appearance,  as  in  yellow  fever^  &o. 

BlaCk-wadd  (blak'wod).  n.  An  ore  of  man- 
ganese used  as  a  drying  ingredient  in  paints. 
It  is  remarkable  for  taking  fire  when  mixed 
with  linseed-oil  in  a  certain  proportion. 

Black-walnut  (blak'wAl-nut).  n.  The  Jug. 
lan$  nigra,  a  large  and  hsndsome  North 
American  tree,  50  or  60  feet  high,  the  wood 
of  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful material  for  cablnet-worlL 

Black-ward  (blak'wi^rd),  n.  A  sub-vassal 
who  held  ward  of  the  king's  vassal. 

Black -wash  (blak'woshX  n.  l.  A  lotion 
composed  of  calomel  and  lime-water.— 
2.  Any  wash  that  blackens. 

Remove  the  modern  layers  of  blaek'Wash,  and  let 
the  man  himself  be  seen.  Kings^y. 

Blade-Watch  (blak'woch),  n.  A  name  often 
given  to  the  42d  Regiment  See  under 
Watch. 

Black-water  (blak'wA-t6rX  n.  A  disease  of 
sheep,  said  to  be  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  black  bile  in  the  stomach. 

Bla6k-W0rk  (blalc'wdrkX  n.  Iron  wrought 
by  blacksmitns:  so  called  in  distinction 
from  that  wrought  by  whitesmitha 

JUad  (bladX  f ^  [Probably  the  same  as  6tod«, 
D.  6/ad,  a  leaf.]  A  blotting-book  or  port- 
folio formed  of  blotting-paper ;  a  blotting- 
pad.    [Scotch.] 

Bladder  (blad'6rX  n.  [A.Sax.  Umdr,  blctddre, 
a  bladder,  a  pustule,  a  blister;  cognate  with 
Icel.  blathra,  Sw.  bUiddra,  Dan.  blatre,  L.O. 
bladere.  bUdder.  a  bladder;  D.  blaar,  a  blis- 
ter, a  bladder;  O.H.G.  pldtara,  a  bladder, 
G.  blatter,  a  pustule ;  the  root  is  probably 
in  A  Sax.  hldwan,  £.  to  blow]  1.  A  thin 
membranous  bag  in  animals,  which  serves 
as  the  receptacle  of  some  secreted  fluid;  as, 
the  urinary  bladder,  the  gall  bladder,  ^. 
By  way  of  eminence,  the  word,  in  common 
language, denotes  the  urinary  bladder,either 
within  the  animal  or  when  taken  out  and 
iuHated  with  air.  *  Little  wanton  boys  that 
swim  on  bladdert.*  Shak.—2.  Any  vesicle, 
blister,  or  pustule,  especially  if  filled  with 
air  or  a  thin  watery  liquor. —  3.  In  bot. 
(a)  a  distended  membranaceous  pericarp. 
ib)  A  hollow  membranous  appendage  on  the 
leaves  of  Utricularia,  filled  with  air  and 
floating  the  plant  (e)  A  cellular  expansion 
of  the  substance  of  many  algas  filled  with 
air. —4.  Anything  inflated,  empty,  or  un- 
sound. '  Bladders  of  philosophy. '  Boeheeter. 

Bladder  (blad'^r).  v.t.  l  To  put  up  in  a 
bladder;  as,  bladdered  lard.— 2.  To  puff  up; 
to  flU  with  wind.    [Rare.  ] 

A  hollow  globe  of  glass  that  long  before 

She  fuU  oreroptiocn  bad  btaddtrtd,      G.  FMektr. 

Bladder-angling  (blad'^r-angglingX  n. 
Fishing  by  means  of  a  baited  hook  attached 
to  an  inflated  bladder.  The  sudden  rising 
of  the  bladder,  after  it  has  been  pulled  un- 
der water  by  the  fish  seizing  the  bait,  strikes 
and  hooks  the  fish. 

Bladder-campion  (blad'er-kam-pi-on).  n. 
The  popular  name  of  SUene  injlata:  so  called 
from  its  inflated  calyx. 

Bladdered  (blad'drdX  a.  SweUed  like  a 
bUdder;  puffed  up;  vain.  'A  bladdered 
greatnesa     Dryden. 

Bladder-fiam  (blad'dr-f«m).  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  Cystopteris.  a  uenus  of  ferns : 
so  nsmed  from  the  bladder-like  involucre. 
There  are  two  British  speciea 

Bladder-green  (blad'to-grtoX  n.  Sap- 
green  (which  seeX 


Bladder- kelp  <blad'6r-kelp),  n.  Another 
name  for  Bladder-wraek. 

Bladder-nut  (blad'6r-nutX  n.  The  popular 
name  of  the  xuants  of  the  genus  Stapnylea, 
because  of  their  inflated  fruit-capsule.  Two 
or  three  species  are  met  with  in  our  shrub- 
beries.—Tne  African  bladder-nut  is  a  name 
for  the  genus  Royena. 

Bladder- POd  (blad'dr-pod),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  (hysolobium. 

Bladder  -  seed  (blad'dr-s6d),  n.  A  popular 
name  for  Physospermum. 

Bladder- senna  (blad'dr-sen-naX  n.  The 
common  name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus 
Colutea.  —The  jointed-podded  bladder^eenna 
is  the  Coronilla. 

Bladder-tree  (blad'^r-trfiXn.  A  hand- 
some American  shrub,  Staphylea  tr\folia. 
Called  also  Three-leaved  Bladder-nuL  See 
Staph  r  LEA. 

Bladder-wort  (blad'^r-w^rt),  n.  The  com- 
mon name  of  a  genus  (Utricularia)  of  slen- 
der aouatic  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
furnished  with  floating  bladders.  Three 
species  are  found  in  Britain.    See  Utricu- 

LABIA. 

Bladder- wrack  (blad'6r-rak),  n.  A  sea- 
weed (Fueut  vetieulosue),  thus  named  be- 
cause of  the  floating  vesicles  in  its  fronds. 
Called  also  Sea-oak  and  Sea-wrack,  See 
Fucus. 

Bladdery  (blad'^r-l),  a.  Resembling  a 
bladder;  containing  oladders.  —  BkkicMry 
fever,  vesicular  fever,  in  which  the  skin  is 
covered  with  blisters. 

Blade  (bl&d),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bleed,  a  leaf, 
branch,  or  twig;  O.Saz.  D.  Dan.  Sw.  blad. 
Icel  blath,Q.blatt,  a  leaf ;  probably  from  root 
of  blow,  A.  Sax.  bldwan,  and  allied  to  bloom, 
bloesom.  ]  L  The  leaf  of  a  plant,  particularly, 
now  perhaps  exclusively,  of  gramineous 
plants;  also  the  young  stalk  or  spire  of  sra- 
mineonsplanta  ' Grene,  like  to  leke bladee. ' 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  *  Bladee  of  grass.'  Swift 
'The  varying  year  with  6to4e  and  sheaf.' 
Tennyemv. 

Bat  when  the  hiade  was  sprung  up  and  brought 
forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also. 

Mat.  xiiL  a6. 

2.  In  bot  the  lamina  or  broad  part  of  a  leaf, 
as  distinguished  from  the  stalk  or  midrib. 
&  A  thing  resembling  a  blade  in  shape,  Ac. ; 
(a)  the  cutting  part  of  an  instrument;  as, 
the  blade  of  a  knife  or  sword.    (6)  The  broad 

gart  of  an  oar.    (e)  The  scapula  or  scapular 
one. 

Atrides'  lance  did  gore 
Pylemon's  shoulder  in  the  Umd«.       Chapman. 

(d)  A  conmiercial  name  for  the  four  large 

{>lates  of  shell  on  the  sides,  and  the  five 
arge  plates  in  the  middle,  of  the  carapace 
of  the  turtle,  which  yield  the  best  tortoise- 
shell— 4.  A  dashing  or  rollicking  fellow;  a 
swaggerer ;  a  rakish  fellow ;  strictly,  per- 
haps, one  who  is  «Aa77>  and  wide  awak& 
'Jolly  frlodes.*    Evely^i. 

He  saw  a  ttimkey  in  a  trice 

Fetter  a  troublesome  bladt.        CtUrUlfe. 


To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
To  come  into  blade;  to 


Blade  (blad).  v.t 

Blade  (blad).  v.i. 

produce  blades. 

As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower,  is  faded. 

As  ever  in  the  Muse*s  garden  bladtd.    Ph.  Fletcher. 

Blade-bone  (bl&dl>6nX  n.  The  scapula  or 
upper  bone  in  the  shoulder.  See  Bl  aoe.S  (e). 

Bladed  (blad'ed).  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a  blade 
or  blades:  (a)  as  a  plant  *  Bladed  grasa' 
Shak.  *  Bladed  tLtiL'  Thmneon.  (ft)  As  a 
cutting  instrument ;  as,  a  two-bladed  knife. 
2.  In  mineral,  composed  of  long  and  narrow 
plates,  like  the  blade  of  a  knife.— 3.  In  her. 
a  term  used  when  the  stalk  or  blade  of  any 
kind  of  grain  is  borne  of  a  colour  different 
from  the  ear  or  fruit. 

Blade-ftsh  (blad'flsh).  n.  An  acanthoptery- 
gious  flsh  of  tlie  family  Cepolidee,  Triehiu- 
ruM  lepturue:  so  called  from  Its  flatness  and 
resemolance  to  a  sword-blade.  It  is  occa- 
sionally found  off  our  coasts. 

Blade-metal  (blad'met-alXn.  Metal  for 
sword-blades.    Milton. 

Blade-smith  (bl&d' smith),  n.  A  sword- 
cutler.     Mir.  for  Mays. 

Blady  (blad'i),  a.  Consisting  of  blades. 
'  llie  blady  grass. '    Drayton. 

Blae  (bla),  a.  [Parallel  form  of  b^ue^Icel. 
bid,  blue,  bld-kaldr,  blue-cold.]  Uvid;  pale- 
blue:  often  applied  to  a  person's  complexion 
on  a  very  cold  day,  as  well  as  to  that  of  one 
pale  from  terror.   [Scotch.] 

Oh  I  sirs,  some  of  you  will  stand  with  a  f'/nt  coun- 
tenance before  tlie  tribunal  of  God.  Jlf.  Brttce. 

Blaeberry  (bla'beri).  n.  [Sc.  blae.  livid, 
blue,  and  6erry;  Icel  bld-ber,  the  bilberry.] 


The  Scotch  name  for  the  bilberry  (which 
see). 

Blaes  (blizX  n.  pi.  A  Scottish  miner's  term 
for  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures:  some- 
times used  by  geologists. 

Blain  (bUmX  n.     [A.  Sax.  Uegen,  D.  blein, 
Dan.  blegn,  a  blain,  a  blister;  probably  from 
verbal  root  to  blow,  and  thus  allied  to  blad- 
der.]   L  A  pustule;  a  botch;  a  blister. 
Blotches  and  Maims  roust  all  his  flesh  imboss. 

2.  In  farriery,  a  bladder  growing  on  the 
root  of  the  tongue  against  the  windpipe, 
which  swells  so  as  to  stop  the  breath 

BlakOit  a.    Black. 

BlaklcLt  a.    Blackened.    Chaueer. 

BlamaUe(blim'a-bl),a.  Deserving  of  blame 

or  censure;  faul^;  culpable;  reprehensible; 

censurable. 

Virtue  is  placed  betwean  two  extremes,  which  are 
on  both  sides  equally  biamabtt.  Dryden. 

Blamableneis  Cblam'a-bl-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  blamable;  oulpablMieflB; 
fault     WhiHoek. 

Blamahly  (blam'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  blamable 
manner;  culpably. 

Blame  (bl&mX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  blamed;  ppr. 
blaming.  [Fr.  bULmer,  O.Fr.  OMUvner,  Pr.  blaa- 
mar,  from  L.L.  blaephemare,  from  Or.  blae- 
ph&inein,  to  calumniate.   See  Blasphbmk.  I 

1.  To  express  disapprobation  of;  to  find  fault 
with;  to  censnre:  opposed  toproiMoreont- 
mend,  and  applicable  to  persons  or  things. 
Formerly  it  mi^t  be  followed  by  qf.  '  'fo- 
moreus  he  blamed  <^  inconsiderate  raah- 
ness. '  KnoUee.  —2.  t  To  bring  reproach  npon ; 
to  blemish;  to  injure. 

This  ill  state  In  which  she  stood ; 
To  which  she  for  his  sake  had  weetingly 
Now  brought  herself,  and  beamed  her  noble  blood. 

S^emser. 

[In  such  phrases  as  'he  is  to  blame,'  to  blame 
by  an  old  and  common  construction  has  the 
passive  meaning = to  be  blamed;  blamable. 
(Compare  a  house  to  let,  hire,  build;  grain 
ready  to  cut,  <^.) 
You  were  ta  b/ame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you.  ShaJk. 

In  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  it  waa 
often  written  too  Maine,  Uame  apparently 
being  mistaken  for  an  adjective.]— Stn.  To 
censnre,  chide,  disparage,  dispraise,  con- 
demn, cry  down,  upbraid,  reprove,  reproach 
Blame  (blimX  n.  L  An  expression  of  dis- 
approbation for  something  deemed  to  be 
wrong;  imputation  of  a  fault ;  oenanre;  re- 
prehension. 

Let  me  bear  the  biaute  for  erer.       Gen.  xliiL  9^ 

2.  That  which  is  deserving  of  censure  or 

disapprobation;  fault;  crime;  sin.     'That 

we  snould  be  holy  and  without  Home  before 

him.'    Eph  i.  4.— it  Hurt;  tojury. 

And  glandng  down  his  sliield.  from  blame  him  fairly 
blest.  Sfenser. 

Blameable  (blam'a-bl),  a.    Same  as  Slom- 

aJble. 
Blameftll  (bl&m^X  a.    Meriting  blame; 

reprehensible;  faulty;    guilty;    criminaL 

'  BlamefuX  thinges.'    Chauoer. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  btam^/kl  bed 
Some  stem,  untutored  churL  SkaA. 

Blameftllly  (bUm'ful'li),  adv.  In  a  blame- 
ful manner. 

Blameftdnesa  (blim'fnl-nes),  n.  State  of 
being  blamefuL 

B]ameleM(blam1es),a.  Not  meriting  blame 
or  censure ;  without  fault ;  undeserving  of 
reproof;  innocent;  guiltless.  'The  blame- 
leu  Indians.'  Thofineon.  *  A  blameleu  life.' 
Tennyeon.  It  may  be  followed  by  c/. 
We  will  be  blameless  »/th\s  thine  oath.    Josh.  IL  tj. 

Blamelessly  (bl&mles-liX  udv.  In  a  blame- 
less manner;  without  fault  or  crime;  inno- 
cently.   Milton. 

Blamelessness  (blamles-nes),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  blameless;  innocence; 
>urity.  '  Thy  white  Mametestness  accounted 
blnme.'    Tennyson. 

Blamer  (blam'^r).  ti.  One  who  blames,  finds 
fault,  or  censures.  '  Blamere  of  the  times.* 
Donne. 

Blameworthiness  (blam'wAr-VHi-nes),  n. 
The  qimlity  of  being  blameworthy ;  blam- 
ableness.    Ooodtrin. 

Prai<.eand  blame  express  what  actually  are;  praise- 
worthiness  and  blamtwcrthiness,  what  naturally 
ou^lit  to  be  the  sentiments  of  other  people  with  re- 
gard to  our  character  and  conduct       Ad.  SmttM. 

Blameworthy  (bl&m'wdr-THiX  a.  [Blame 
and  worthy.]  Deserving  blame;  censurable; 
culpable;  reprehensible. 

That  the  sending  of  a  divorce  to  her  husband  was 
not  Uamewortky,  be  affirms,  because  the  man  was 
heinously  Tidous.  MUtmt. 


Fate,  fitr,  fat  fall:       mk,  met  h6r;       pine,  pin:       ndte.  not  mbve;       tObe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abiine;     y,  Se.  tey. 


bi*A);A.  rn 


•DIM.]  LAriohMook  I 


BlUUBZd  (blinok'lnl).  n.   [Fr.  Nans,  whlU, 

uid  •uffli  -arJ]  A  kind  ot  llnsn  olotli 
nuaataatunil  In  Nannuidj:  u  oallcd  bs- 
OUH  tha  thrud  li  tull  bluclisd  belon  It 

Bluoh  (1''"ul>)'>'t'  [Fr.  UniteAir.tawhllen, 
Irani  Maw.  wlills.  8«  Bum.]  1.  To 
whiten  by  dsprlTlnc  ot  riIoui  ;  U>  nodar 


lij  railing  up  enrth  about  Iba  tUlki  ot  Eha 
plaaU.  irlng  Itaa  learei  hwatfaar  to  k«ap 
iba  fansr  an«a  from  the  IlKht  or  corarlBE 
with  Mta.  boica,  or  tha  llki.  — &  I  Fig.  to 
whilan.  w  h  black  ut  arcrina:  to  lallUls: 


&  In  CMtorv.  to  uak  (u  meitor  ire(Vtiibl«) 
In  hot  water,  or  to  KJild  them  bj  ithurt  rapid 
boll,  with  tba  *law  ul  glvlni  tbem  OrmiieH 
orwhllencH.  To  ManeAalnund*  lito  de- 
prlia  ihtm  o[  their  iklni  by  Inmenlon  Id 


1.  On*  who  bluDcllB 


BUnell  (i>lai»liX  n.  Or 

hut  InUiMlely  mlied  i 
BlUlOlur  (blaiub'Ar),n 

or  wbltcni.— 1.  One  il 

poH  ot  tumjiig  gune  la  wma  dli 

(ProbaUjtorUtfuAtr.l 

HencB,  probabl}— S.t  On*  who  raiti 


liUDah'knii).  4.    (Kr.  btoHi,  white,  and  LL. 
^ni*a,  toot)  A  kind  of  quit-rent;  not  paid 
Id  illTer.  oat  in  gnln  or  eattla.    Wrlttaa 
aim  BIoioA-iSrTJi, 
BlADoh-holdliiK  (bUn>h1>aid-livX  t-     In 

to  pay  onlr  a  noinliua  or  trifllna  rearlf  duty 
to  bit  luparlor,  at  an  aoknowladsmant  nl 
bia  right,  and  ool]'  If  dniunded.  Thli  moda 
a(  teaura  la  not  nntreoneot  Id  BootluuL 
Written  nlM  BImcA-liMiiig. 
BlUietiliiiMar(blan-itaim'*V*r),n.  [Blanch. 

for  meaiDrtng  the  blvechlnc  power  of  oxj- 

murUtf  (chloride)  of  lime  and  potaah. 
BUnnhlTm-Ugncr  (b1anih'ln«-Uk.«r).  n. 

Tha  tolutloD  or  chloride  ol  lime  luvd  lor 

blea<:illii«. 
BUnck,!  BUJtckt)  (bUDgk.  blanikti.  a 

[A  !ona  ot  blanelud.]    Co^ounded ;  out  ol 

Manet  thoaa  wordea  to  bean.'    apriimT, 
Bluto-muura,  BlAXLO-mu^ar  (bit-mAfuh 
bht-manihn.n.  IFr.tJaniv white, andman- 
fr,  food.]    In  enslVTV.  a  name  ot  dllferent 

OiKnarlng  i 
diihof  Ihli 


il  dlMolTed  Unilaai. 

',  ^..  Kith  milk  and 

Blanc -manHr  la 

bnl  no  doubt  the  old 


olhaDdaoDiaparannial  harba.oatlTaolNew 
Soath  WalM,  oat  ordsr  LUIacam  They  an 
aU  baiBlituI  plaoU,  and  aevenl  epaclai  are 


Blandlah- 


o  apMk.  ]    Fair.  mild,  flattering  ipeech ; 

-— * ■-uunaga^  compliment 

tl  (blan'dl.manl),  -      ' 


man  wltli  laHJon  and 
Bluidlia,(>L  ToblK 

"      ■■  ih  (bUn'dUli). 
.  Fr.  Mandir,  U 


flatter:  to  oara_. .  .. 

l  To  rander  pleulng,  allDiing, 
In  rotnm  da;>  i  Ri>intrr.llle. 


'Allun 

(O.B.  MandiH. 
Bar,  L.  biandiar, 
blind.1-1.1  To 


i(blan'dlih>,e.i  Toaaauir 


(blan'dliht).  y. 

OaCtei]',  oajoleiy.  or  blandlahmec 

(blan'ai>h-«r).  n.  One  that 
blan'dlih-Ing),  n.     Blan 


_.Jt(blan'dlih.nient),n.  l.Worda 
or  actluni  aipmailTe  ot  eilectlon  or  klnd- 
nva.  and  landing  to  win  tha  hearts  artful 
canoaaa;  flattering  attention;  cajolery:  en- 
dMiment  'Cowering  low  witb  Maniliiih- 
THiU.'  ildlm.  'An  accant  Terr  low  In 
MandMrnmL'  Tttmyim.  —  I  aaawthlDg 
bland  or  pleutng;  •omething  that  glTea 
pleuoni  'Thenaa  jMdiberiwMteMOB- 
diikmiM.'  BaWiHim.  -Whan  all  the 
ManduAnuntiatlUeangoiw.'  aSewall. 
WiDilatW  (bUnd'naiX  m.  Stat*  at  balng 
bland;  mlMiWNi  geotlMMW. 

ItM^'.""  '    MumMnj-  ' 

BlAUk  (bUask),  o.  [Pmn  Fr.  Mane  (Sp. 
MaiKD,  IL  JianaoX  while,  blank.  >  wold 
borrowed  from  the  O.  Man*,  white,  Inatraiu, 
blank,  Irom  Minten.  to  bhnk,  that  li  to 
glint,  to  ttllmmer;  COS.  D.  Dan  andSw.Uanl. 
white.  gMBURK.)  I.WhIteorpale.  'The 
HarUnu»n'  MOtim.  ■  Blank  a*  daath  In 
tuarble/  Tennioon.  HaDca— 1  Aa  applied 
primarltyloHpar.  TOldotwrlttanoriMnted 


cnpled; 


onfounded ; 


11,— b£i^  trntridn; 


it  aMmed.'    Ti 

or  terror;   hence,  vt 

dliplrlted;  dejected. 

4.  Fnra  ;  unnilnaled  :  entire:  complete. 
-KaatitDptdltr.^i'tre>eal.-6  UnrhTmed: 
applied  to  tene.  particularly  tn  the  heroic 

that  adopted  In 
Hilton 'i  Paradi 


Blank  IblangkX  n.  1  A  pleoeol  paper  with- 
out writing  or  printed  matter  on  It:  a  roiil 
■pace  on  paper  or  Id  any  written  or  printnl 

plete  ttU  linnetbhig  eMUtlal  ii  fllled  In. 

Hnclflcallr  In  the  tollnwlng  quotatloi 
U>  nil  op  ae  they  pleaeed,  ao  ai  to  gin  ai 


It;  gi-ntte:  balmy.  'Ehhllaratlng  rapoqr 
lad  '  MUlm.  ■  Like  the  bonnliful  laa- 
B  biautl.-  Trnayon  -t  AITable:  euave: 
othiui:  kindly.  ■  filaiid  worda '  Jlitlon. 
ImallhlaTOlce.  butMand  theamlle.'  Ttn- 


thlng  la  dimtad;  aim.  'Ai  level  u  the 
cannon  to  hliMant.'  SAo*.  'Let  meaUII 
ronulnthetmeMaittotthlneeye.'    SKa». 


the  gold  coina  whloh  *er*  Iben  coined.  Tha 
blank  wBaprahlUtad  from  being  enrreot  Id 
England  dnilng  the  ralan  of  Henry  TI. 
Spelled  alio  fitatie.  BlaiiA.  '  Hare  na  an* 
moneyt  he  ui**e»d,  Not  a  Manet'  B. 
Jo7um.—IL  A  aaiall  copper  coin  lonneHy 
current  In  Fnnce.— T.  A  pleca  of  metal  pre- 
pared to  ba  funned  Into  •omething  uefnl. 
by  ■  farther  operation,  aa  a  place  of  niet»1 
properly  alutped  and  ready  to  be  made  Into 
a  Die  or  a  acraw ;  ipeclflcally.  in  coining,  • 
pitta,  or  piece  of  gold  or  illier.  cut  and 
ihapad,  but  not  itamped.— S.  I A  blank  tene. 
-FlreUnea.  .-  inch  pretty,  beuglng  AlaTiti.' 
e«m.  i  FL 
Blank  (blangk).  e.t  1.  To  make  blank:  to 
make  white  or  pale;  to  coufuie:  ti>  con- 
found; to  dIapMt.  'That  lilaiJtt  the  lace 
ot  loy.'  SKai.  'Deapoll  blni  .  .  .  and 
wllhconfualon  MaiLt  huwoTihippen.'  Mil- 

purpoeei  were  WoninJ,'    Spmter. 
Blank-bOBd  (blangkliond),  n.    A  bond  for- 
merly known  in  practice,  which  waa  blank 


Aa  tbe  word  waa  In  eiliteoce  before  thli 
time,  howewr.  Che  eurdame  n(  the  brothrri' 
waaprobablyderiTedlromlt.1  I.AaolIctoth 
made  of  wool  looaely  woTen.  and  oaed  lor 
bedi.  lor  covering  honei,  Ac ;  eometlmei 
a>  a  covering  for  the  ehonlden:  a  rug. 
[The  employment  of  blanket*  aa  curtalna  or 
riroji-Kenea  Intheatrea.  eiplalni  Shakipere'i 
'"■""  " peep  through  the  bianimt  of 


the  dark.'    Ma^nlh  L  & 


i.  In 


dBlh-prvntina,  the  cover  ot  the  printing 
tabta—4  A  kind  of  pear,  the  French  lilan- 
autt.—A  ml  MaiU^I.  one  who  or  that  which 


blanket  by  way  ol 

I.  To  cover  with  a  blanket     [Hare.' 

BlaitfertilU  (blang^et-ing), 
lihment  ot  loaalng  In  a  blan 


r:  the  death  ot  hU  ' 


moiifbUngk'ln'dote'nient), 
nentotabnioteichangeor 
'     promliwry  note  by  merely  writing  thenaine 

.  penon  to  whom  the  bill  or  no^  li  M  be 
£jlklT<b1angkai),a<fe.  Inallankmanner: 
BlankllAU  (blangk'nesX  n.     State  ot  being 

,  Blank-UN  {blangk'tlr).  n.  A  tire  of  a  wheel 
LnqnirttetbUA-ket), n.  [Fr.]  l.InMolvry. 


while  Iric 
tAliniea-Morteebytlie: 


>:  th.  lAIn;     w.  irtg;     wh.  wAlg; 


n 


BLARE 
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elytra  loldered  together.  TImjf  frequent 
gloomy  damp  placee,  and  when  Mhsea  dis- 
charge, for  the  pnipoae  of  lelf-defenoe,  a 
liqoid  of  a  peculiar  and  penetrating  odoor. 
mapa  mortimoat  or  church-yard  beetle,  is 
the  most  familiar  British  specimen.  Blapi 
tulcoUa,  dressed  with  butter,  is  eaten  oy 
Egyptian  women  to  make  them  grow  fat 
Blare  O^lirX  v.i.  pre!  blared;  ppr.  blaring. 
[Probably  an  imitatiye  word;  comp.  D. 
btoreiK,  L.Q.  dtomsn^  btaren,  Q.  blamn,  blar- 
rent  to  bellow,  to  bleat,  to  blare.]  To  give 
forUi  a  loud  sound  like  a  trumpet;  to  give 
out  a  bmsen  sound;  to  bellow. 

Warble,  O  bufle,  and  tnraipee  M<nr.    r«fmjuwn. 

Blare  (bl&r),  v.t  To  sound  loudly;  to  pro- 
claim noisily. 

And  such  a  tonnfoe 
To  tlmrr  its  omi  interpretatioa.       TWnonwit. 

Blare  (bl&r),  n.  l.  Sound  like  that  of  a  trum- 
pet; noise;  roar.  'Blare  of  bugle,  clamour 
of  men.'  Tennyson.— 2.  The  bleat  of  a 
sheep.    [Scotch.] 

Blare  (bl&rX  n.  NauL  a  paste  of  hair  and 
tar  for  caulldng  the  seams  of  boata 

Blarney  (bIiU:'iii).  n.  [From  Castle  Mamey, 
near  done,  in  the  wall  of  which  is  a  stone 
that  is  said  when  kissed  to  endow  the  kisser 
with  skill  in  the  use  of  flattery  and  compli- 
ment ]  Bxcessively  complimentary  lan- 
guage; gross  flattery;  smooth,  deceitful  talk; 
gammoa  [Irish.]  'The  frtorney**  so  great 
a  deceiver.'    S.  Lover. 

Blamey  (blAr'ni),  v.t  To  talk  over  by  soft 
delusive  speeches;  to  flatter;  to  humbug 
with  talk.  '  Blarneyed  the  landlord. '  Irving. 

Blaa^  (bltt-z&X  [Ft]  Lost  to  the  power  of 
enjoyment;  used  up;  having  the  healthy 
energies  exhausted. 

Bla^CblashlXo.  [Allied to  sptos^]  Watery 
and  oirty:  applied  to  weather;  soaking; 
drenching:  as.  a  blaahy  day.    [Scotch.] 

Blaspheme  (blas-fSm'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  blaa- 
plunked;  ppr.  blaspheming.  [Ecdes.  L.  blat- 
phemare,  Or.  bkuphimein,  to  calumniate— 
toTblapttphimeint  from  blaotie^  injury,  from 
bkiptOt  to  injure,  and  jwinU,  to  speak. 
Blame  is  a  shortened  form  of  this  word.] 
1.  To  speak  in  terms  of  impious  irreverence 
ot;  to  revile,  or  speak  reproachfully  of:  used 
of  speiUcing  asamst  God  or  things  sacred. 
1  Ki.  xxL  10.— 2.  To  speak  evil  of;  to  utter 
abuse  or  calumny  against;  to  speak  reproach- 
fully ol  '  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in 
mocking  me.'   Shak.    [Rare.] 

Blaspheme  (blas-fSm'),  v.i.  To  utter  blas- 
phemy; to  use  blasphemous  language. 

He  that  shaU  btasfKtmt  agaiast  the  Hol^  Ghost 
h^h  never  forgiveness.  Mark  lii.  99. 

Blaspliemer  (blas-f 6m'dr),  n.  One  who  blas- 
phemes; one  who  speaks  of  Ood  in  impious 
and  irreverent  terma 

Should  each  bUisfktmer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult's  not  to  man  but  God?      Poft. 

Blasphemere8S(blas-f6m'Ar-es),n.  A  female 
blasphemer.  *A  diabolical  blasphemsresse 
ufGod.'    HalL 

Blasphemous  (blas'ftai-usX  a.  Containing 
or  exhibiting  blanhemy;  impiously  irrev- 
erent or  reproachful  toward  God.  *BUu- 
phemotu  puDlicationa'    Bp.  Porteua. 

Mythologies  ill  understood  at  first,  then  perverted 
into  feeble  sensualities,  take  the  place  of  representa- 
tions of  Christian  hul>jccts,  which  had  beconie  t/as- 
/A^jvMW^ under  the  treatment  of  men  like  the  C.iracci. 

Formerly  accented  on  the  second  syllable  as 
below. 

Oh  argument  blasfhetttctts,  false,  and  proud ! 

UUUm. 

Blasphemously  (blas'f^m-us-li).  adv.  Im- 
piously; with  impious  irreverence  to  God. 
'Terribly  curseth  and  blasphemoiuly  swear- 
eth  he  never  committed  any  such  act' 
Stowe, 

Blasphemy  (blas'fSm-iX  n.  L  An  indignity 
offered  toOod  by  words  or  writing;  reproach- 
ful, contemptuous,  or  irreverent  words  ut- 
tered impiously  sffsinst  Jehovah. 

Blasphemy  is  an  inlury  offered  to  God,  by  denying 
that  which  is  due  and  belonging  to  him,  or  attributing 
to  him  that  which  is  not  agreeable  to  his  nature. 

Blasphemy  cognizable  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land  is  described  by  Blackstone  to  be  'deny- 
ing the  being  or  providence  of  Ood.  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
profane  scofllng  at  the  Holy  Scripture,  or 
exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule.'  The 
cruneof  blasphemy  is  punished  by  the  laws 
of  most  civilixed  nations.  In  Boman  Cath- 
olic countries,  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints  is  held  to 
be  blaq>hemy.  —  2.  Grossly  irreverent  or 
outrageous  language. 


Tkat  la  Citt  captdn  "k  but  acholerlc  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  bUupkemtif,     SMmk. 

8.  t  A  blasphemous  person.    fBare.] 

Now.  blaMphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  o'er  board,  not  an  oath  oa  shore. 

Shak. 

Blast  CblastXn.  [A.Sax.62(ate,apuflofwind, 
from  o&Bsan,  to  blow,  cog.  with  loeL  IMs^^ 
Dan.  fttest,  a  blast,  a  blowing;  IceL  6<dsa, 
Dan.  Ntns,  G.  blasen,  to  blow;  from  same 
root  as  £.  &<oio.  (See  BLOW.)  A.Sax.6Id<e, 
bUasSy  a  torch,  a  oiat/St  can  hardly  be  sepa- 
rate from  this  root]  1.  A  blowing;  a  gust 
or  puff  of  wind ;  or  a  sudden  gust  of  wmd. 
'Bwie  that  boweth  downe  at  every  hlasV 
Chaueer.  'Blasts  that  blow  the  poplar 
whita'  TenHyson.—%  The  sound  made  by 
blowing  a  wind-instrument,  as  a  horn  or 
trumpet;  strictly^  the  sound  produced  by 
one  breath. 

One  blajt  apen  his  bugle-hocn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men.       Sir  IV.  Scott. 

3.  Any  sudden,  pernicious,  or  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  animals  or  plants;  the  infec- 
tion of  anything  pestilential:  a  blight 
' Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee.'    Shak. 

By  the  bUst  of  God  Aty  perish.     Job  iv.  9. 
Of  no  distemper,  of  no  b/itst  he  died. 
But  fell  Uke  autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long. 

DrydfH. 

4.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
from  bellows,  or  the  like ;  a  current  of  air 
directed  on  a  furnace  by  bellows  or  by  a 
blowhig  machine,  for  the  pur];x>se  of  quick- 
ening the  combustion  and  increasing  the 
heat —5.  A  violent  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  or  the  like,  in  splitting  rocks,  Ac ; 
the  explosion  of  inflammable  air  in  a  mine. 
6.  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep.— £tost>/iir- 
noos,  see  separate  entry. 

Blast  (blastl  «.t  1.  To  injure  by  or  as  by  a 
sudden  gust  or  destructive  wind;  to  cause  to 
fade,  shrivel,  or  wither;  to  check  the  growth 
of  and  prevent  from  coming  to  matun^  and 
prodndng  fruit;  to  blight  as  trees  or  planta. 
'Seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east 
wind.'  Gea  xlL  &  'BlasUdhe&th.'  Shak. 
'The  blasted  pine.'  Tennyson,— 2.  To  blight 
or  cause  to  come  to  nothing,  as  by  some 
pemidoua  influence;  to  bring  destruction 
or  calami^  upon;  to  ruin;  as,  to  blast 
pride,  hopes,  reputation,  happinesa  '  With 
Hecate's  ban  thrice  blocted.^  ^AaJb.  'Blast- 
ing the  loDg  quiet  ot  my  hrescat.'  Tetmyson. 

He  shows  himself  .  .  .  malidoos  if  he  knows  I  de- 
serve credit  and  yet  goes  about  to  Skist  it. 

StiUitij^tet. 

3.  To  confound  or  stun  by  a  loud  blast  or 

din;  to  split;  to  burst 

Trun4>eters,  with  brazen  dia,  biatt  you  the  city's 
ears.  Skat. 

4  To  split  by  an  explosion,  aa  of  gunpowder, 
'    dynamite,  gun-cotton,  ^.  '  Blast  the  steep 
slate -quarry.'     Tennyson.  —  b.i  To  blase 
abroad;  to  proclaim  boastfully. 

They  bitutid  that  the  Calisians  weald  leave  the 
towa  desolate.  //«//. 

Blast(blast),e.i.  1.  To  wither:  to  be  blighted. 

Blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure,  even  in  the  prime.      Shmk. 

2.  To  burst,  as  by  an  explosion;  to  blow  up. 

This  project 
Should  have  a  back  or  second  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  prooC  Shak. 

5.  [Scotch]  (a)  To  breathe  hard;  to  pant 
(6)  To  smoke  tobacco,  (e)  To  boast:  to  speak 
ostentatioiuly:  to  brag.    Sir  W.  Soott 

Blasted(bla8t'ed),a.  Confounded:  execrable; 
detestable:  used  as  a  milder  form  of  impre- 
cation than  damned.  'Some  of  her  own 
blasted  gypsiea'    Sir  W.  Scott 

Blastema  (blas-t£'maV  n.  [Or.  blastema,  a 
shoot  grrowth,  from  blastand,  to  bud.  ]  1.  In 
bot  the  axis  of  growth  of  an  embryo;  that 
part  of  the  embnro  comprising  the  radicle 
and  plumule,  with  the  intervening  portion; 
also  the  thallus  of  lichens.— x.  In  anat  the 
granular  protoplasmic  basis  of  the  ovum; 
the  protemaceous  plasma  out  of  which  an 
organ  is  formed.    Oioen. 

Blastemal  (blas-t^'mal).  a  Belating  to 
blastema;  rudimentary;  as,  blastemal  for- 
mations. 

Blast-engine  (blast'en-jinX  n.  l.  a  venti- 
lating machine  used  especially  on  ships  to 
draw  off  foul  air.— 2.  A  machine  for  produc- 
ing a  blast  by  compressing  air  for  urging 
the  flre  of  a  f  amace. 

Blaster  (blasf  ^),  n.  L  One  who.  or  that 
which,  blasts  or  destroya  Beau,  tk  Fl. —2.  An 
iron  chisel  used  for  boring;  rocks. 

Blast-faxnaoe  0>hwt'f6r-n&s),  n.  The  name 
given  to  the  common  smelting-fumace  used 


for  obtahdng  iron  from  its  ores  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  blast  of  air.  This  air-blast, 
which  is  propelled  by  a  powerful  blowing- 
engine,  and  is  now  invariably  heated  to  a 
high  temperature  (tfOO*  to  900*  F.X  is  in- 

Scted  by  tuyeres,  situated  as  shown  at  a  in 
e  annexed  vertical  section,  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  furnace,  near  to  the  hearth  B. 
(See  TUTBRB.)  The  conical  part  0  next 
above  the  hearth  ia  termed  the  boshes,  and 
the  interior  is  continued  upwards,  some- 
times, as  in  the  annexed  out^  in  a  tapered 
body  or  cone  D,  sometimes  aa  a  perpendi- 
cular cylinder,  which  ia  surmounted  by  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  materi- 
MS  from  an  external  gallery  F.  The  exterior 
consists  of  massive  masonry  of  stone  or  fire- 
brick, the  body  part  being  lined  with  two 


Section  of  Blast-fumace. 

shells  of  flre-bricks  separated  by  a  thin  space 
to  allow  for  expansion,  which  is  generally 
filled  with  sand,  ground  flre-olay,or  the  like, 
to  hinder  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  out- 
side. When  the  body  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
perpendicular  cylinder,  it  is  called  the  bar- 
rel The  cone  or  barrel  is  sometimes  clasped 
round  on  the  outside  by  numerous  strong 
iron  hoops,  or  is  cased  with  iron  plates  fas- 
tened to  the  masonry  by  iron  bolta  The 
boshes  0  are  lined  with  flre-brick  or  flrs- 
stone,  and  the  hearth  B  is  built  with  large 
blocks  of  refractory  stone.  The  charging  of 
the  furnace  goes  on  all  day  and  night,  one 
charge  consisting  of  a  barrow-load  of  coal 
and  a  barrow-load  of  ore.  char,  and  lime, 
the  last  mineral  acting  as  a  flux.  These 
charges  are  constantly  passing  downwards 
and  undergoing  a  change  as  they  come  nearer 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  furnace.  Towards 
the  lower  part  the  earthy  matter  of  the  ore 
unites  with  the  limestone  and  forms  a  slag, 
which  flnally  escapes  at  an  opening  below 
the  tuyeres,  and  the  molten  metal  drops 
down  and  fills  the  lower  part  st  B.  to  be 
drawn  off  at  stated  periods.  This  is  done 
usually  twice  in  the  twentv-four  hours  by 
means  of  a  round  hole  called  a  tap.  The 
furnace  is  constantly  kept  filled  to  within 
about  2  feet  of  the  top.  The  ore  put  in  at 
the  top  takes  about  thirty-six  hours  before 
it  comes  out  as  iron.  Hematite  yields  on  an 
average  about  66  per  cent  of  metal,  and 
blackband  about  40  to  60.  In  the  newer 
forms  of  furnaces  the  top  is  closed  and  the 
gases  formerly  burned  at  the  top  are  con- 
veyed by  pipes  o  to  be  utilized  as  fuel  in 
heating  the  blast  and  in  raising  steam  for 
the  blowing-englna  The  principle  adopted 
is  to  close  the  top  by  a  bell-and-cone  ar- 
rangement B,  which  is  opened  and  shut  at 
pleasure  by  hydraulic  or  other  machinery. 
The  height  of  furnaces  varies  from  60  to  80, 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  upwards  of  100 
feet  and  the  greatest  width  is  about  one- 
third  of  thia 

Blast-hearth  (bhutimrth).  n.    The  Scotch 
ore-hearth  for  reducing  leaid-orea 
Blast-hole  (blast'hdl),  n.    In  mining,  the 
hole  through  which  water  enters  the  bottom 
or  wind-bore  of  a  pump. 
Blastle  (blas'tiX  n.     A  blasted  or  shriv- 
elled dwarf;  a  wicked  or  troublesome  crea- 
ture.   Bums.    [Scotch.] 
Blasting  (blast'ing).  n.    1.  A  blast;  destrvc- 
tion  by  a  pernicious  cause;  blight  Am.  iv.9. 
2.  The  operation  of  splitting  rocks  by  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive. 
Blasting  (bUsfing),  a.    Affecthig  with  in- 


nte.  mr.  fat,  fill;       m#.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOve;       tftbe,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtine;     y,  Se.  fsy. 


BLASinrO-rOWDKB 


lun  orbUifat;  dMtrucUx.   'AUoftauuid 

■  ■cuiiUlouibraith.'    Shat. 
SIm*Uiv-pawdar(blutliiK-poa-dte),  n.   a 

«DUiB  iinil  of  gDDpowdar  for  misio^  Had 

qawrrlng  purpoMt, 
asAnwntt  (blut'iuent)^     Blut:  nddm 


BlaM-niHila,  Btatt-orlAM  (bia>t'Din-i. 

blul'or-l-flt>, «.  Tb*IU*dcirnrl>l>]«oilB(ie 
in  tba  dallierr  eod  of  ■  blut-plp& 
BtaaUwupotH  (blU'16-UU'piu).  a.  (Or. 
M<ubH»  A  itenn,  anil  karpot,  milt.]  Id  hot.  h 
(erm  kppllsd  to  tint  kind  of  frnlt  whicb 
Bvrtalut«i  luldfl  tbc  p«rJcftrp»  aa  the  hud- 

BUlMonru  (blu-toa'tr-iu),  n.  (Or.  Moitca, 


qieda  ii  dncrlbad  bj  Ur.  DUHin  u  ot  ■ 
matt  ompoirering  odour, 
BlBatodsrm  (blu'tfl-dtrm).  il    |Gr.  Mulu, 
Kerm.  ud  dama,  ■  lUii.]    lu  bhbI  Uii 
gonoln«l  r" ' ^.-^  .i—  ._ 


ly  bsnuth  tha  i 

UitavDBii  Uia  raperOcI-. 

brjo  la  lla  aarUeit  oondltlpn. 


BUltOldM(blU'told'i«t.n.  p{  [Gr  MoiKH. 

of  IcwU  EchlnodsrmaU,  ctowlr  ■llled  (o 
(Da  CrinaldnK     Ths  body  wu  Incloaed  In  ■ 

plutdL  and  *H.  In  moit  cum.  parmuiantlji 
flitd  tottaaaaa-battombyaatalkoToolDinn. 


(satun  In  the  trn> 
abKntornrrndl 
BUst-ptpej^blaitJitp), 


lp),n.  thewute-pipeof 


a  blMt  g 


£^T  {bluuu'o^     1.  Onaini  a 
bll(ht  iipijn  vegeUIlDD.     -A  Moil. 
Doi/U,—l  Stonnj;  frutty;  aa,  a  bmty  day. 
[Old  Engllib  and  Scotch.! 

BUtuitOilA'taiit),  a.  Ihvm  ProT.  e.  MaU. 
to  MAir.  with  Rfflnauce  uIUx.I  BeUowlnjt 
■a  a  call:  bawlinf ;  nolay.     'JUaMiU  inaci- 

_£laiiinibMai.ltbeDiu1tlWda  ■VttJtPtil 
Dogfcea,  where  Uie  btatant  btmtt  doth  ntle 
andnJs 


raJsna. '    ■SpJimr. 
h,l«.l.     l^bloldh. 


Bute,  BUit  (bUt),  0.    [A  atx.  burnt. 

BnUa,  aliuBlih.  D.  biood,  O.  U6ib.  baahtnl. 
ol.   ila^alK^.  toR.  cowardly]     Baahfol; 
■hsepiah.     [Ecotdh.  ] 

BlaMt  (blU),  1.     [A.  Sai.  Mtdt.  mliarabla, 
O.t.  Mail,  a.  Mw.  Diked.)    Dreary i  blnk. 

BUtUMT  (faUfn«r>.  a.i     |Bc.  tlrUir.  Icel. 
- '  .Uni,  to  talk  thick,  to  utter  InartlcDlate 


di.  a.  d 


l>tU  (blat'U).  n.  [L ,  a  noilona  Inaact.  a 
.nckroich.  ]  The  voDua  of  Inaacta  to  whloh 
the  coekniach  bclongi.  onlir  Orthoplaia. 


Sn  Blittiiix  and  a 
BUttar(b].fi«r).  c  i.  II 
dIaL  blaUtm.  biaddtm. 
hap>  L.  MalTo.  lo  talk  Ii 
forth  or  produ«  aqnldi 
•ODnda;  to  palter.     The 


jmp.  E  UoUfT,  ( 

£-»tr:  alupe 
ly.]  LTogli 


BUttlda<blafl-de).n.  pt.  |L  UaUmacock- 
roach.)    Atamllf  orioiecta.  of  thsardarOr- 

tana.  ■omanwclea  apparmUy  eating  ahnoat 
eTerythLnB  that  oou^ca  In  their  way.  Amonfi 
the  apaolea  li  the  wall  known  and  Irouble- 

Bland,  BUd  (biftd,  hlad),  n.     [Comi 
UadA.aparL]   [Scotch.!  ' 


[0  piece  of 


iHt  1ongandS|teetV(gh,nr  an  uhy  bfue 
colGUr.framlta  black  hide  appeartng  tluou^ 
the  llahter  hair.  The  Crpnolopuf  perpuaW- 
hu  la  alao  called  the  Ilttlo  bUuw-boc. 
BUT  <bl»).  B.V  iScotob.]  To  blow;  to 
breatiie ;  to  publlnh ;  to  brag ;  to  boaat ;  to 
magnify  Innarrattve.^^Mattfoenf'r  Ji^, 

to  cajole:  to  flatter  a " - 

WaH^n-tmr-fug  I*  a  nam. 
rheedler.     Sir  W.  StoU. 


BUw(bl»i".'.  To  Batter;  to COK 
BUwort,  BUaVOrt  (bla'wtrt,  b 

A   plant,   blue-boWlB  '" 

Unn.).    Uota.     [Scotc 

ltay{hUi).-     "•-  - 


a  DMtmur;  a 
pootchl 


A   plant,   bluebottle  tCmtaum 
Unn.).    llotB-     [Scotch] 
BUr  (dU).  n.    [See  Bleak.]    Ai 


conip.  M.H.O.  Mof,  a  Uper.  n. 

Mu.atorch]  1.  Flame;  the  hC 

heaTon  the  Una  npniljed. '  U° 

llant  aunllght;  MTolgence;  bi  lie 

Mas  of  day.     'O,  dark,  da  Id 

the  Uott  (4  aoonr    Uaurn  a- 

diSuilon.     ■  [n  hf.  btaa  ol  :k. 

'The  main  61auof  It  la  past'   Sfiak.—Otma 
to  blma.  gone  lo  perdition.     [Low.}_i.it« 

trene!     '  The  other  little  onea  Died  to  cry 
lOr  Now. '    Mayhtia.    (Low  J 
BUmi  (blAa),  v.i.  prel.  frMjed;  ppr,  hlmntta 
[In  third  toeuiln^oonip.  Icel.  Woait, 


and^Ud 


S.  To  be  oODUilsuoaa— re  Mu(  amtu,  to 
kMp  up  a  dlaefiuve  of  flnann*. 

BUu(blii},a.L  To  bam  or  aat  In  I  blu*. 
'Takehlmlnandilcui  theoak.'  Hacd. 

BUse  (blii),  e.E.  prel.  A  pp.  Mcuk(.-  ppr. 
Titailtia.  [nobably  from  A.  Sax.  Moaau,  to 
blow:  IcaL  bUta.  Dan.  Not.  Q.  Moan.  Ic 
blow,  to  aound  as  a  tnunpet.     H«e  Bu)W.; 


6toje  yonr  marrlagB. 
able  ifaU  he  Uu(d  h 


hla  name.'    R.  PctUk. 


\g  widely  by  report 


of  a  bone,  or  other  qaadrni 


ir  other  qaadrnped. 
raiairred  oi'i)  foreha 


K! 


able  a  tnreUer  to  Ond  hla  way, 

rt  l.ToaetawhlleniBrkon. 
paring  uH  part  of  lla  bark.  '  I 
ly  bythe  Maud  traea.'  Hofntim. 
/B  ornuirk  out  by  paring  oft  the 


m<b]at-ttr-A'ihaa), 
BUttsrar(bUi-t^r.fr),fi.  Oue 
BUnanng  (bUf  l«[-liig), 
BUtMroont  (blat-t 


ch,  cAain;      «h.  Sc.  lodt;      ■.jo;     l,jobi 


cnaaett.'  Miilan.  '  Statiiv  torohet. '  Sir  K*. 

BlMlnClr  (bUi'lDS-HX  oda.    Id  a  bUalng 

Blulllg-*Ur  (blu'lng-atATy  k  t.  A  comet. 
i.  A  prant,  the  AUMtJarmHa.  Uic  root  of 
which  la  gnatly  eateemed  by  Uib  liuliaDa 
and  people  of  the  Western  Statea  of  Ame- 
rica aa  a  lonlo  and  stomachic.    Called  also 

BlUOn  (bll'inX  n.  (O.K.  Uataan.  btaton. 
Ft,  Bp.  blaxni.  It.  Muou;  derlied  liy  DIei 

Id  that  of  to  spread  abroad  or  make  known  ] 
1.  Tha  art  of  drawlna,  describing,  or  explaln- 

1.  The  drawing  or  n 


.  a  heraldic  flgure. 
ir  his  tower  displaced.' 


riadiaiiL- 
'Theli 


IB,  the  flguna  on  ni- 


t.  Todacl 


a  To  display;  lo  eiliiblt  complraonsly;  to 
makeknovn;  topubllsh;  tocelebnle.  'And 
Union  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  braaa ' 
Byrm.  '  Blamtiiiff  our  Inlnsllce  every- 
where.' SHak.  —  Sm,  To  emballlah.  clrco- 
lale. 
BUion  (bU'in),  i.i     To  make  a  brUUaat 

>ne  that  bluoni: 

,  ,,, -J  apread  reports: 

Illy,  a  propagator  of  scandaL 

lent  ftdiWment).  h.     The  act  of 


heraldic  I 

i.  flUnblaionry.    '  The  gorgeoaa  building  and 
wild  Uaunry  of  thai  bJ~' '"'  *' — *"'"  " 

BUt  BlMI  (bliX  n.    U 
Colonri  ha*:  compUxlui 


jntlK  Tl|1H  on  thb 

^dlngaad 

le  ot  SI  tlarli'a' 


BlM(btnn.  [Perhapa  from  the  preceding 
word]  llie  part  of  a  tree  which  Uh  Imme- 
diately nnder  the  bai^ 

Bleuh  (bitch).  e.(  (A.  Sat.  ftMnan.  la  be- 
come pate,  (ram  Mde,Uae.  pale  or  while.  See 
BLkAK.)  Tomake  while  or  whiter  by  laklag 
oat  colour:  to  wbllen:  to  blanch  ;  ipeclfl' 
callT,  to  whiten  by  expoaare  lo  the  action 
of  the  air  and  iunllght  or  of  vheoilcal  pre- 
parations.   Bee  BLxacuixi. 

BUaOh  (blSch),  v.i.    To  grow  white  In  any 

(biech'«r),  n.    One  who  bleachca; 
B  occupation  la  lo  whiten  cloth. 
(blich'Sr-U  II.      A  place  lor 
_ dog:  an  establishment  where  bleach- 
ing textile  fabrica  w  the  like  is  carried 


cloth  or  yan  la  bleached 
BUHblns  (bKcli'lBI),  n.    ' 

freeing  lo-'"- " ■■ 


ootour,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  while, 
or  nearly  so.  The  ancient  method  of  bleach- 
Ihk  by  exposing  the  fabrics,  dc.  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  ny>,  *■>■!  frequently 
wetting  them,  haa  been  nearly  supeneded. 
at  leaH  when  the  buslneas  Is  curiW  on  on 

In  connection  irlth  powerful  cheodcal  pre- 
paratloni  being  m>w  employed.  Among 
the  latter  the  chief  are  chlorine  and  int- 

w.  wlf:    wh,  uUf;    th,  uoie.— 8m  KXT. 
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phurous  acid,  the  latter  being  employed 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  animal  flhres 
(silk  and  wool),  while  cotton,  flax,  and  other 
vegetable  fibres  are  operated  upon  with 
chlorine,  the  bleaching  in  both  cases  being 
preceded  by  certain  cleansing  processea 
See  Chlorine,  Blbachino-powder. 

Bleachinff-Uaiild  (bl«ch'inglik-wid),  n. 
A  liauldlor  bleaching.  Specifically  same 
as  Blanehing-liquor. 

Bleaohlng-powder  Q)lfich'ing-pou.d6r).  n. 
Chloride  of  lime  made  by  exposing  slaked 
lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  double  salt  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 
hypochlorite  of  calcium.  Its  true  formula 
appears  to  be  CaCl.  CIO.  It  is  much  used  also 
as  a  disinfectant.  Called  also  TennarU'a 
Powder.    See  Chlori n  e. 

Bleak (bl6k).a.  rA.Sax. bUzc.hlU, Icei MeOr, 
Dan.  bleg^  D.  Ueek,  O.E.  liieeke,  hleike,  &c., 
G.  bUich,  psle.  pallid,  white;  from  or  allied 
to  A.  Sax.  Utcan,  IceL  Mito,  hlikja,  G.  Uicken, 
to  shine,  to  gleam,  to  twinkle.  E.  to  blink. 
Bleach  is  from  this  word.  Perhaps  ulti- 
mately from  the  same  root  as  black.  ]  1. 1  Pale. 
•  With  a  face  dedly,  bUyk,  and  pale.'  Lyd- 
gate. 

She  looked  as  pale  and  as  MmI  as  one  laid  out 
dead.  Foxe. 

2.  Exposed  to  cold  and  winds;  desolate; 
unseuiaL  '  The  bIcaAr  Atlantic  shore.'  Pope. 
'Wastes  too  bleak  to  rear  the  common 
growth  of  earth.'  Wordsu>orth.—  Z.  Cheer- 
less; dreary. 

Her  desolation  presents  us  with  nothing  but  tlea^ 
and  barren  prospects.  A<Uis«n. 

4.  Cold;  chill;  piercing;  desolating. 

Entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  UtmM  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips.  Skak. 

The  night  was  NtaM;  the  rain  feU;  the  wind 
roared.  MacnuUy. 

Bleak  (bl«k),  n.  [So  called  from  the  bUak 
or  pale  colour  of  its  scales;  comp.  bUihe, 
the  German  name,  also  blay,  another  Eng- 
lish name.  ]  A  small  river  fish,  6  or  6  inches 
long,  Leuciteu*  albumtu,  family  Cvprinidas. 
occurring  in  many  European  and  English 
rivers,  its  silvery  scales  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.  Called  also 
Blay, 

Bleaklsh  (blfik'ish).  a.  Moderately  bleak. 
*A  northerly  or  bleakieh  easterly  wind.' 
Dr.  G.  Cheytte. 

Bleakly  (blfikliX  adv.    In  a  bleak  manner ; 
coldly. 
Near  the  sea-coast  they  seaud  bltakly  were.   M«iy. 

Bleakness  (bldk'nesX  n.  State  of  being 
bleak;  coldness:  desolation;  exposure  to 
the  wind.  'The  bleakneu  of  the  air.' 
Additon. 

Bleaky  (blfikl),  a.  Bleak;  open;  unshel- 
tered; cold:  chllL  'The  bleaky  top  of 
rugged  hills. ^   Drvden.    [Rare.] 

Blear  (bl6rX  a.  [LG.  blarr,  bteer,  in  blarr- 
ogedt  bleeroged,  blear-eyed;  allied  to  G.  dial 
bUer,  an  ailment  of  the  eyes;  Sw.  blira, 
Dan.  blire,  plire,  to  twinkle,  to  wink;  Dan. 
pliirdiet,  blear-eyed.]  1.  Sore,  with  a  wa- 
tery rheum:  applied  only  to  the  eyes. 

Half  blind  he  peered  at  me  through  hb  Hear  eyes. 

LmymrJ. 

2.  Producing  dimness  of  vision ;  blinding. 
'Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blemr  illu- 
sion.'   MiUoti.    [Obsolete  or  poeticaL] 

Blear  (bl«rX  n.  Something  that  obscures 
the  sight  'Nor  is  the  blear  drawn  easy 
o'er  her  e'e.'    A.  Boit.    [Scotch.] 

Blear  ( bl6r ),  v.  t.  To  make  sore  so  that  the 
sight  is  iuaistinct ;  to  affect  with  soreness 
ofeyes;  to  make  rheumy  and  dim.  '  Blered 
her  eyes.*  Piert  Plowman.  'Tease  the 
lungs  and  bl^zr  the  sight'  Cowper.—To 
blear  the  eyes  is  often  used  figuratively  =  to 
decdve,  to  hoodwink. 

Entidng  dames  my  patience  still  did  prove. 
And  Mimrtd  mine  eyes.  Cntcoiftu. 

Blearedness  (bl^r'ed-nes),  n.  The  state 
of  being  bleared  or  dimmed  wiUi  rheum. 
Holland. 

Blear-eye,  Blear-eyedness  rbi«i^,  hMf- 

Id-nesX  n.  In  med.  a  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
consisting  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
margins,  with  a  gummy  secretion  of  the 
sebMeous  humour. 

Blear-eyed  (bl«r'Id),  a.  l.  Having  sore 
eyes:  having  the  eyea  dim  with  rheum; 
dim-sighted. 

Crook-backed  he  was.  tooth-shaken,  and  b/tar- 
tytd.  SttckviiU. 

2.  Wanting  in  perception  or  understanding. 
Bleamess  (bier'nes),  n.    The  state  of  being 

blear.     UdaU. 
Bleat  (bl^t).  v.i    [A.  Sax.  UiUan,  D.  hlaien, 

bleeten^  L.O.  blaten,  bleten^  to  bleat;  pro- 


bably an  imitative  word.]    To  make  the 

noise  of  a  sheep;  to  cry  as  a  sheep. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main. 

To  low  the  ox.  to  dUat  the  wooUy  train.       Pc/e. 

Bleat  (blfiQ,  ti.  The  cry  of  a  sheep,  'llie 
bleat  of  a  neeoy  sheep. '    Chapman. 

Bleater  (bldt'^r),  n.  One  who  bleats; 
specifically,  a  sheep. 

In  cold,  stiff*  soils  the  bltaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails.  y»hH  Dytr. 

Bleating  (blSfingX  n.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 

In  the  fields  all  round  1  hear  the  bteating  of  the  lamb. 

TtHuyscH. 

Bleb  (bleb),  n.  [Another  form  of  bwb.\  A 
little  vesicle  or  blister;  a  bubble,  as  in 
water  or  glass;  a  blob. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  bltbs.  Kit  wan. 

Blebby  (bleb'i),  a.  FuU  of  blebs.  *  BUbby 
glass.     Dana. 

Tn<yr»h««fn  fblek'num),  n.  [Gr.  M2eftfion,  a 
name  given  dv  Dioscorides  to  a  kind  of  fern.  ] 
A  genus  of  polypodiaoeous  ferns,  with  simple 

{»innatifld  or  pinnate  fronds,  of  which  the 
ertile  ones  are  more  or  less  contracted.  B. 
orientale  is  a  tall-growing  and  very  hand- 
some 8i)ecies  found  throuffhout  India  and 
the  East  A  6oreaie  is  the  hard-fern  (which 
see). 

Bled  (bled)»  pret  A  pp.  of  bleed. 

Blee,t  n.    See  Blb. 

Bleed  (bl6dX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  bled;  ppr. 
bleeding.  [A.  Sax.  blidan,  from  blM,  blood; 
D.  bloeden,  IceL  blastha,  Dwn.blode,  G.  bluten, 
to  bleed.]  1.  To  lose  blood,  as  by  a  wound; 
to  run  with  blood,  by  whatever  means ;  aa, 
a  wound  or  one's  nose  bleedt. 

Many  upon  the  seeing  of  others  bi*«d,     .  .  them- 
selves are  ready  to  faint,  as  if  they  A/Ml       Saetn. 

2.  To  die  a  violent  death,  or  by  slaughter. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bUttt  to-day. 

Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  playt     /V/r 

8.  To  issue  forth  or  drop  from  an  hicision, 
aa  Juice;  to  lose  sap,  gum.  Juice,  or  the  like; 
aa,  a  tree  or  a  vine  Heede. 
For  me  the  balm  shall  bUed,  and  amber  flow.   A^. 

4.  To  pay  or  lose  money  freely;  to  have 

money  extorted ;  as,  they  made  him  bleed 

freely  for  that  whim.    [Slang.] 
Bleed  (bl6d),  v.t    l.  To  take  blood  from  by 

opening  a  vein.— 8.  To  lose,  as  blood;  to  emit 

or  distil,  as  Juice,  aap.  or  ^m.    '  A  decaving 

pine  of  stately  size  bleeding  amber. '  Miller. 

8.  To  extort  or  extract  money  from  a  person; 

to  sponge  on;  aa,  the  sharpers  bled  him 

freebr.    [Slang.] 
Bleedtiu:(bl€d'ing).n.  A  running  or  issuing 

of  blood,  as  from  the  nose;  a  hemorrhage; 

the  operation  of  letting  blood,  aa  in  surgery; 

the  drawing  of  sap  from  a  tree  or  plant 
Bleek-boo  (bl&k'bok).  n.     [D.  bleek,  pale, 

bok,  buck.]    The  Seopophotue  Cwrebi^  the 

pale-buck  of  South  Africa,  one  of  the  Anti- 

iopid»,  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of  hair  below 

the  knee. 
Bleeiy(bl6r'I),n.  A  burning  brand;  a  faggot 

[Scotch.] 

Scowder  their  harigals.  de'Qs,  wT  a  bUtry.      Hogg. 

Bleese(blizX*>>orv.  SameasBtoze.  [Scotch.] 

Blelne.t  n.  A  blain:  a  pustule.    Chavuctr. 

Bleit  (bl&t),  a.    Same  as  BlaU. 

Blellnm  (blenuml  n.  [Onomatopoetic]  An 
idle,  senseless,  talking,  or  noisy  fellow.  *  A 
blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bUXLum.' 
Burm. 

mmitnimh  (blem'ish),  v.t  [Ft.  bUmir,  to  grow 
pale,  in  0.  Fr.  to  spot,  to  beat  one  blue, 
from  IceL  bldman.  the  livid  colour  of  a 
wound,  fh>m  Md,  blue.]  1.  To  injure  or 
impair,  especially  something  that  is  well 
formed,  perfect  or  excellent;  to  mar  or  make 
defective ;  to  destroy  the  perfection  of;  to 
deface;  to  sully.  *  BUinieh  Ciesar's  triumph. ' 
Shak. 

Sin  is  a  sofl  which  biemishtth  the  beauty  of  thy  souL 

Rich.  Brmthwrnitt, 

2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation  or  character; 
to  defame;  aa,  to  bie%m»h  one's  character. 
'Not  that  my  verse  would  bUmiah  all  the 
fair.'    Dryden. 

Blemish  (blem'ish).  n.  1.  A  defect,  flaw,  or 
imperfection;  something  that  mars  beauty, 
completeness,  or  perfection 

As  he  hath  caused  a  bUmisA  in  a  man,  so  shall  it 
be  done  to  him  again.  Lev.  xxiv.  aa 

The  eternally  recurrine  allusions  to  Venus  and 
Minerva.  Mars.  Cupid,  and  Apollo,  wliich  were  meant 
to  be  the  omamenu,  and  are  the  Ntmishes  of  Prior's 
composition.  Macautay. 

2.  Reproach;  disgrace;  that  which  impairs 
reputation ;  imputation.  '  That  clear  she 
died  from  blemuh  criminaL'    Speneer. 

That  you  have  been  earnest  should  be  no  Ntmish 
at  discredit  at  all  untu  you.  Hooker. 


Stn.  Spot  speck,  flaw,  stain,  defect,  fault, 
defacement,  reproach,  dishonour,  imputa- 
tion, disgrace. 

Bleillisbless(blem'ish-les).a.  Without  blem- 
ish; spotless.  '  A  life  in  all  so  bUmiehlem.* 
Feltham. 

Blemlshment  t  (blem'ish-ment).  n.  Dis- 
grace. '  For  dread  of  blame  and  honour's 
olemishmenL'    Speneer. 

Blench  (blenshX  v.i.  [Probably  a  softened 
form  of  blink,  to  wink  (a  sense  in  which  it 
was  formerly  used);  hence,  to  turn  aside 
from,  to  flinch: /(incA  may  perhaps  l>e  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  this  word,  influenced  by  Fr. 
JUchir,  to  bend,  to  turn  aside,  and  bianeh 
seems  to  have  been  partly  confounded  with 
it]  To  shrink;  to  start  back;  to  give  way:  to 
flinch;  to  turn  aside  or  fly  off  'Though 
sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that. ' 
Shak.  '  Make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail.' 
Tennyeon. 

111  tent  him  to  the  quick:  if  he  but  Meneh 
I  know  my  course.  SAak. 

Blench t  (blensh),  v.t.  To  flinch  or  draw 
back  from;  to  shirk;  to  deny  from  fear. 

He  now  bienchtd  what  before  he  affirmed. 

Jivefyf*. 

Blencht  (blensh),  v.t  [Probably  a  form  of 
blarUc  or  blanch,  in  sense  of  to  obstruct,  to 
render  ineffectual.]  To  hinder  or  obstruct; 
to  disconcert 

The  rebels  besieged  them,  winning  the  even  grmmd 
on  the  top.  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of  hay  nefore 
them,  to  bUnch  the  defendants'  sight  and  dead  their 
shoe  G.  Cartw. 

Blench  (blenshX  n.  A  start  back;  hence,  a 
deviation;  aberration. 

These  bUnckes  gare  my  heart  another  youth. 

Skak. 

Blench  (blenshX  a.  or  adv.  [O.E.  blamitK 
Fr.  Uane,  white.]  The  term  applied  to  a 
sort  of  tenure  of  lands  upon  the  payment  of 
a  nominal  or  trifling  yearly  duty:  aa,  the 
estate  is  held  blench  of  the  crown.  See 
Blamch-holdino. 

Blenchert  (blensh'^r).  n.  [C^mp.  6totuA^.] 
One  who  or  that  which  frightens.  Sir  T. 
Elyot 

Blench-flrm  (blensh 'f«rm>.  See  Blanch- 
farm. 

Blench -holding  ( blensh 'h61d-ing).  See 
Blanch-holdino. 

Blenching  ( blensh 'ingX  n.  A  shrinking 
back:  a  giving  way.    Gotoer. 

Blend  (blend),  v.t  pret  bletided;  pp.  blended 

or  blent;  ppr.  blenditig.   [A.  Sax.  biandan,  to 

mix,  bland,  a  mixture;  cog.  Icel.  and  Sw. 

blanda,  Dan.  blande,  to  mix.  Proliably  allied 

in  origin  to  blind,  having  the  eyesight  mixed 

or  clouded.     See  Bund.]    1.  To  mix  or 

mingle  together;  hence,  to  confound,  so 

that  the  separate  things  mixed  cannot  be 

distinguished. 

BUfuUd  and  intertwisted  in  this  life  are  the  sources 
of  Joy  and  tears.  De  Qiiiuciy. 

2.t  To  pollute  by  mixture:  to  spoil  or  cor- 
nipt    *  And  all  those  storms  which  now  his 
beauty  blend.*    Speneer. 
Blttod  (blend),  v.i.     To  be  mixed;  to  be 
united. 

There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that 
bteruts  with  our  conviviality.  /rvtMg. 

Blend  (blend),  n.  A  mixing  or  mixture,  as 
of  liquids,  colours.  &c. ;  speciflcally,  a  mix- 
ture of  spirits  from  different  distilleries;  as, 
whisky  of  the  finest  blend. 

Blend, t  Blende, t  v.t  bietu  is  3d  pers.  liug. 

gres.,  and  also  pp.  [A.  Sax.  blendian,  to 
lind;  O.  blenden.  See  Blind]  To  blind: 
to  deceive.  'Reason  blent  throu^  pas- 
sion.'   Speneer. 

This  multipljring  bUnt  (blindeth)  so  many  ooa. 

C%ai4e*r, 

Blende  (blend),  n.  [G.  blende,  blende,  from 
blenden^  to  blind,  to  daxzle.1  An  ore  of 
sine,  called  also  Mock-lead,  False  Galena, 
and  Black-jack.  Its  colour  is  mostly  yellow, 
brown,  and  black.  Tliere  are  several  varie- 
ties, but  in  general  this  ore  contains  more 
than  half  its  weight  of  dnc,  about  one- 
fourth  sulphur,  and  usually  a  small  portion 
of  iron.  It  is  a  native  sulphide  of  zinc.  This 
word  is  also  employed  in  such  compound 
terms  as  manganese -blende,  zinc-blende, 
ruby-blende. 

Blender  ( blend '6r),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  blends,  mingles,  or  confounds.  See 
next  art 

RlfftiHupf  (blending),  n.  The  act  of  blend- 
ing or  mingling;  speciflcally,  (a)  the  act  or 
art  of  mingling  spirits  from  different  din- 
tilleriea  (b)  In  painting,  a  process  by  which 
the  pigments  are  made  to  melt  or  blend 
together  by  using  a  soft  brush  of  fltch  or 


F&te,  fttr,  fat,  full;       m€,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  mOve;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtnie;     y,  Sc.  fey. 
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bftdger*!  bftlr»  called  a  bUnder  or  iqften^r, 
which  is  pused  oyer  the  little  ridgee  with  a 
■oft  feathery  touch;  also,  the  method  of  lay* 
ing  on  different  tints  lo  tliat  they  may  min- 
gle together  when  wet  and  fuse  into  each 
other  FnMnaibly. 

BtondoUlCblend'utXo.  In  mtnera^.  pertain- 
ing to  or  consisting  of  blende 

Blend-water  (blend^wn-t^r).  n.  A  distemper 
incident  to  cattle.   Called  also  Mon-houph. 

BlrallMlll  (blen'emX  n.  One  of  a  breed  of 
dogs  of  the  spaniel  kind,  preserred  in  per- 
fection at  Blenheim  Palace  in  Oxfordshire 
(the  seat  of  ttie  Dulces  of  Marlborough)  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Wmniffili (blennl'i-d«). n.pL  [L.  bUnttiuM, 
the  blenny.  and  Gr.  eidot,  likeness.  ]  A  fa- 
mily of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  with  long, 
compressed  body,  naked  skin,  which  is  mu- 
cous or  covered  with  small  cycloid  scales, 
and  Tery  long  dorsal  fin.  They  Utc  in  small 
troops  near  the  coast,  and,  owing  to  the 
smauness  of  their  gill-openings,  can  exist 
for  some  time  without  water,  especially  if 
kept  in  moist  grasa  Many  of  this  family 
<as  Zoarces)  retain  their  eggs  till  they  are 
hatched  within  the  oviduct,  so  that  the 
young  are  produced  alive,  fully  formed,  and 
capable  of  finding  their  own  subsistence. 
The  family  includes  the  blenny.  sea-wolf, 
and  butter-fish.    See  Blbmnius. 

Blenntm  (blen'ni-usX  n.  (L,  a  blenny.]  A 
genus  of  small  acanthopterygious  fishes,  fa- 
mily BlenniidsB  (which  seeX  Several  species 
frequent  our  coasts,  as  the  B.  Montagui,  or 
Montagu's  blenny:  B.  oeeltarit,  the  ocellated 
blenny  or  butterfly -fish;  B.  oaUrUa,  the 
crest«l  blenny;  B.  pholi$,  the  shanny.  They 
vary  in  length  from  5  to  12  inches. 

BtonnofenouB  ( blen  -  noj '  en  •  usX  a-  [Or. 
bUnna.  mucus,  and  p$nntUi,  to  produce.] 
In  nud.  producing  or  generating  mucus. 

BleiinorrhGBa(blen-no-r6'a),n.  [Gr.bUntM, 
mucus,  and  Hi«6.  to  flow.]  A  flow  of  mucus, 
llie  term  is  i^iplicable  to  an  increased  dis- 
chsrge  from  any  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  but 
is  uraally  restricted  to  that  from  the  ure- 
thra and  vagina;  gonorrhosa. 

Bleniur  (blen'niX  n.  An  acanthoptenrgiona 
flsh  of  the  genus  Blennius  (which  see>. 

Blenif  BUndt  (blenz,  blindxX  n.  A  name  of 
the  bib  or  whiting-pout. 

Blent  (blentX  pp.  of  bUnd,  1.  Mingled; 
blended.  *  Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in 
one  red  burial  Ment'    .fiyrpn. 

Tia  beauty  truly  MfwA  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  owa  sweet  and  cuaaiiif  hand  laid  on. 

i.f  Confounded;  blemished;  disgraced.  Sptn- 

SlM-bok,  BleiS-Mk  (bles^okX  n.  (D.  Mm, 
a  blase  or  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  bok,  a 
buck.]  DamaUs  atb\froru,  an  antelope  of 
Cape  Colony,  with  a  white  face. 

A  ppL  ble$$ed  or  bUH; 
Sax.  bUttian,  btsmian,  to 
Skeat  the  causative 
form  of  bUthsian,  MiMum,  to  rejoice,  from 
blUk,  blithe;  vet  the  meaning  may  have 
been  influenced  by  another  bteUian,  from 
MM,  worship.  IceL  M<»,  worship  with  sacri- 
fice.] L  To  pronounce  a  wish  of  happiness 
to;  to  invoke  a  blessing  on. 

Aad  Isaac  caOed  Jacob  and  MMMifliinL 

Gen.  xxTuL  t. 
1  To  bestow  happiness,  prosperi^,  or  good 
things  of  any  kind  upon ;  to  make  happy, 
prosperous,  or  fortunate;  to  pronier;  as,  we 
are  ble$t  with  peace  and  plenty. 

The  Lord  thy  God  shaU  Uai  tbce  te  aU  thou 
doe«t.  Deut.  st.  4. 

5.  To  set  apart  or  consecrate  to  holy  pur- 
poses; to  make  and  pronounce  holy. 

And  God  hiuttd  the  sercath  day  and  saactifted  it. 

Gen.iL> 
Then  he  took  the  ive  loaves  and  the  two  fishes, 
aad  lookinf  op  to  heavea  he  hUsMd  them. 

Luke  is.  t6. 

4.  To  praise;  to  glorify  for  benefits  received; 
to  extol  for  excellencies. 

at4ts  the  Lord.  O  my  soul,  and  all  thxt  is  within 
me  Aterx  hts  holy  name.  P&ciiii. 

6.  To  esteem  or  account  happy:  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  natioas  shaU  hitss  thtmstlvts  Id  him.  Jer.  ir.  t. 
fi.  f  To  defend:  to  presMre. 

And  were  not  hevenly  itracc  that  did  him  kUttt, 
He  had  beene  pouidrcd  aU  as  thin  as  flowre. 

7.  t  To  wave ;  to  brandish :  a  sense  which  it 

is  supposed  to  have  received  from  the  old 

rite  of  blessing  a  field  by  directing  the  hands 

to  all  parts  of  it 

His  sparklinff  blade  about  his  head  he  *iest 

Sftnttr. 


Bleee  (blesX  «.t  pret 
ppr.  bUukng,  (A.  Sa: 
bless;  according  to 


—BUm  nut  Msst  my  toult  expressions  of 
surprise. 

BUss  Ml  /  what  a  word  on 
A  titlei>a|(eisthisl  Miiton, 

^Ood  bUu  ths  mark  f   See  under  Mark. 

I  Bleae-bok.    See  Bi.ks-bok. 

'  Blessed  (bles'ed ;  as  pret.  and  pp.  bUned  is 
now  commonly  pronounced  6(eVe,  and  is  also 
so  written),  a.  1.  Enjoyins  happiness ;  fa- 
voured with  blessings:  highlv  favoured: 
happy;  fortunate.  *  England^  6«efssd shore.' 

The  days  are  comii^  in  the  which  they  shall  say, 
Blessed  arc  the  barren.  Luke  xxiiL  09. 

Spedflcally— 2.  Enjoying  spiritual  blessings 
and  the  favour  of  Ood ;  enjoying  heavenly 
felicity.  '  Reverenced  like  a  M^iwd  saint.' 
Shak,—^  Fraught  with  or  imparting  bless- 
ings; bestowing  hi4>piness,  health,  or  pro- 
sperity.   'TheMssseasun.'    Ttnnywon. 

The  quality  of  mercy  .  .     is  twice  hUsstd: 
It  Uesseth  him  that  fffves  and  him  tliat  takes. 

Shak. 

4.  Associated  with  blessing:  sacred;  hal- 
lowed; holy.  *  God's  bU^md  wilL'  Shak. 
*Q9A\,  out  from  God  and  bUmcd  vision.' 
JTOton. 

O  run.  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  kttssid  feet.       UUtcH. 

h.  [(}enerallv  pronounced  and  often  written 
blft\  Euphemistic  for  eiirssd,  Aat^d,  or 
the  like.    [Slang] 

I'm  kUsstd  if  I  don't  expect  the  cur  back  to-mor- 
row luominK.  Man-yat. 

Blossedlj  (bles'ed-liX  omIv.  In  a  blessed 
manner;  happily;  in  a  fortunate  manner; 
Joyfully. 

One  day  we  shall  Utsstdfy  meet  again  neirer  to 
depart.  Sir  P  Sidtt^. 

Blessodnnis  (bles'ed-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
being  blessed;  happiness;  felicity:  heavenly 
joys;  the  favour  of  God.  *  The  bUuednesM 
of  beUig  littte.'  Shak.  *Futnre  bUmdnet.' 
TiUot$on, 

It  is  such  an  one,  as,  befaw  beirun  in  grace,  passes 
into  glory.  bUsMdnus,  and  unmortality.       Sittth. 

^SingU  bUitedneu,  the  unmarried  state; 
celibsicy.  *  Grows,  Uvm.  and  dies  in  single 
bU$$edmt».'  Shak.^Happi$iem,  FtlieUy, 
Bleitednsu  See  under  Happiness.— Stn. 
Beatitude,  felicity,  bliss,  happiness,  Joy. 

Blessed-thistle  (blee'ed-thls-l),  fk  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Cnlcua  (C  6«neaietu«X  some- 
times used  in  medicine.    See  Thistli. 

Blesser  (bles'^rX  n.  One  that  blesses  or 
causes  to  prosper;  one  who  bestows  a  bless- 
ing. 'God,  the  flfiver  of  the  gift,  or  Messer 
of  the  actioa'    Jer.  Taytor. 

BlessftiUy  (blea'fulli),  adv.  BlissfuUy. 
[Bars.] 

Of  these  many  are  hlu^fuify  Incegnlxant  of  the 
opinion,  its  impo«t.  Its  histwy.  and  even  its  name. 

Sir  W.  HamittOH. 

Blessftilness  (bles'ful-nesX  n.  Blissfulness. 
Dront    [Bare.] 

Biftffing  (bles'inffX  n^  1-  A  prayer  or  solemn 
wish  imploring  happiness  upon  another;  a 
benediction;  q>eciflcAlly,  a  solemn  prophetic 
benedicti<m,  in  which  happiness  is  desired, 
invoked,  or  foretold.  *BUMnng$  which  no 
words  can  find. '    TVrniyson. 

This  b  the  Aiir/z^Mtr  wherewith  Moses  .  .  .  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel  Deut  xxjOU.  i. 

8.  The  act  of  pronouncing  a  benediction  or 
blessing;  specificallv.  in  the  Latinand Ortek 
Ckurehett  the  act  of  a  bishop  or  oUier  priest 
pronouncing  a  blessing  on  the  lal^  or  infe- 
rior clergy.   In  the  Rom.  Ch.  the  sign  of  the 


Position  of  Hand  in  Blessing  (1)  in  the  Latin  Church, 
(a)  in  the  Greek  Church. 

cross  is  made,  during  the  act  of  blessing,  with 
the  thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  extended  and  the  two  remaining 
fingers  turned  down.  In  the  Oreek  Ch.  the 
thumb  and  the  third  finger  of  the  same 
hand  are  conjoined,  the  other  fingers  l>eing 
stretched  out.  Some  eastern  writers  see  in 
this  position  a  representation  of  the  eastern 
saovd  monogram  of  our  Lord's  name.— 


8.  That  which  promotes  temporal  prosperity 
and  welfare  or  secures  immortal  felicity; 
any  good  thing  falling  to  one's  lot;  a  men-y. 
'liature's  full  bUuingt  would  be  well  dis- 
pensed.'  Milton. 

Blest  (blestX  pret.  pp.  and  a.  A  contracted 
form  of  Bleemd,  'The  bleet  goda'  'The 
father  of  so  Mest  a  son.'  SXuUr. 

Man  never  is.  but  always  to  be.  tUst.       /V/». 

A  thousand  times  1  Hett  him  as  he  knelt  beside  my 
bed.  TenHjft0M. 

Blet  (bletX  n.  [Fr.  blet,  bUtU.  over  ripe.  ]  A 
spot  formed  on  ripe  fruit  during  the  process 
of  decomposition. 

Blet  (bletX  v.i.  pret  ^  pp.  bUtUd;  ppr.  blet- 
tinff.  To  become  marked  by  qK>U,  aa  fruits 
by  decay.     Lindley. 

Blether  (blefH'«rX  v.i.  and  t.t  [See  Bla- 
THKIL]  To  talk  nonsensically;  to  talk  un- 
intelligible gibberish.    Bume.    [Scotch] 

Blether (bleTH'6rX  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  Nonsense; 
foolish  talk:  often  used  in  the  plural 
'Stringin'  bUth€n  up  in  rhjme.*  Bume.— 
2.  A  bladder. 

Bletherskate  (bleTH'ftr-sk&tX  ti.  Same  as 
Blath^nkiU. 

Bletla  (bl^'ti-a).  n.  [In  honour  of  Don  Louis 
BUt,  a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist] 
A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America,  with  grass-like  leaves,  and 
long  racemes  of  purple  or  whitish  flowers. 

Bletonlsm  (blft'ton-izmX  n.  The  pretended 
faculty  of  perceiving  and  indicating  subter- 
raneous springs  and  currents  by  sensation : 
so  called  from  BUton,  a  Frenchman  who 
was  said  to  possess  this  faculty. 

Bletonist  (blA'ton-istX  n.  One  who  assumes 
that  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
subterraneous  springs  by  sensation. 

Blettlng  (blet'ing).  n.  [Fr.  M^e.  bUtU.  over- 
ripe, half-rotten.j  A  term  adopted  by  Dr. 
Liudley  to  denote  the  peculiar  qtotted  ap- 
pearance exhibited  by  ripe  fruits  when, 
after  being  kept  for  some  time,  the  tissue 
undergoes  a  change  indicated  by  the  forms- 
tion  <d  a  brown  colour,  vet  without  putre- 
faction, aa  in  the  fruit  of  the  medlar. 

Bleve, t  V. t  (A.  Sax.  bel\fan.  See  BlLEVK.  ] 
To  stay.    Chaueer. 

Blew  (bldX  Pr«t.  of  blow. 

Blewits  (biQlUX  n.  rCorruption  of  blue 
hats,  according  to  Badham.)  The  popular 
name  of  Agarieus  vereonaiui,  a  purplish 
mushroom  common  in  meadows  in  autumn, 
and  reconmiended  by  some  aa  an  edible 
species. 

BMjrme  (blAmX  n.  (A  corruption  of  bleyne, 
blain.]  An  inflsmmatlon  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  between  the  sole  and  the  bone. 

BUl^t  (but),  n.  [Perhaps  fft>m  prefix  be, 
ana  Uaht,  the  original  meaning  being  per- 
haps to  scorch  or  blast  as  by  lightning.] 

1.  Something  that  nips,  blasts,  or  destrovs 
plants:  a  diseased  state  of  plants  caused  by 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, insects,  parasitic  plants.  Ac;  smut, 
mildew,  or  the  like;  speciflcallv,  a  name 
given  to  certain  downy  species  of  the  aphis 
or  plant-louse  destructive  to  fruit-trees. 

The  garden  fears  do  hligkt,  and  needs  no  fence. 

Cvwftr. 

2.  Fig.  something  that  frustrates,  blasts,  de- 
stroys, brings  to  nought,  dc. 

A  kligki  seemed  to  hare  fallen  over  our  fortunes. 

DismeW. 

8.  A  slight  palsy,  induced  by  sudden  cold 
or  damp,  in  one  dde  of  the  face. 
night  (bUti  v.t    To  affect  with  blight ;  to 
cause  to  wither  or  decay ;  to  blast ;  to  pre- 
vent growth  and  fertility;  to  frustrate. 

PoUtical  Justice  i    The  atmosphere  will  Ni^ht  It.  it 
cannot  lire  here.  L*mh. 

Blight  (blltX  V.I  To  injuie  or bUstaa blight 
does. 

The  lady  Bhut  has  such  malignity  in  her  whisper 
that  it  biigkts  like  an  easterly  wind.         SftcUtor. 

Blighted  (bllt'edX  p.  and  a.  Smitten  with 
blight:  blasted. 

mi^htitisr  (blit'ingX  p.  and  a.  Producing  the 
eflfects  or  olight.  *  Exercising  over  other 
nations  a  blightittg  and  withering  dominion. ' 
Macaulay. 

Bllghtillgly(bIIt'ing-liXado.    By  blighting. 

Bllmtoillg  (blim'bingX  n.  A  verrhoa  Bilimbi, 
a  plant  of  the  nat  order  OxalidacesB  (which 
seeX 

Bllnt  (blinX  V.  L  and  t  [A.  Sax.  Minnan— pre- 
fix be,  and  Unnan,  to  stop.  ]  To  stop  or  cause 
to  cease:  to  cease  from;  to  cease.    Speruer. 

Bllnt  (blinXn.    End;  cessation.   B.Jmuton. 

BUnd  (blind),  a.  [A.  Sax.  D.  leel.  Sw.  Dan. 
6.  Mind,  (irimm  connects  it  with  a  lost 
verb  Mtndan.  to  be  turbid  or  cloudy,  and 
allies  it  to  Mend,  to  mix]    1.  Destitute  of 


ch,  cAain;     fth,  Sc  locA;     g,  ^;     J.job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;      ug,  %\ng\     th,  fAen;  th,  «Ain;      w,  trig;    wh,  luMg;    ih,  amre.— See  Kkt. 
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the  seme  of  tight,  whether  by  natural  de- 
fect or  by  depnvation ;  not  having  sight— 
2.  Not  baring  the  faculty  of  discernment; 
destitute  of  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual 
light;  unable  to  understand  or  Judge. 

He  fou^t  his  doubts  and  nthered  streo|fth. 

He  would  not  make  his  juot^eut  bimd.    Ttnnjftcn. 

8.  Not  easily  discernible;  out  of  public  yiew; 
unseen;  private;  dark;  obscure.  'A  hlitvd 
comer.'  Hooker.  *  The  blind  cave  of  eter- 
nal night.'  Shot.  '  On  the  blind  rocks  are 
lost'  Dryden.  'The  blind  mazes  of  this 
tangled  wood.'  Milton. — L  Indiscriminate; 
heedless;  inconsiderata 

This  plan  is  recMnmended  neither  to  */mi/ appro- 
bation nor  to  Uitui  reprobation.  y<V- 

5.  Without  openings  for  admitting  light  or 
seeing  through;  as,  a  blind  window.  *Blind 
walls.'  Ttfntwfon.— 6.  Closed  at  one  end; 
having  no  outlet;  as,  the  6/tnd  gut  or  cncum. 
'Blind  processes  .  .  .  from  lK>th  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  air-bladder.'    Owen. 

Offenders  were  supposed  to  be  incarcerated  behind 
an  iron-plated  door,  closing  up  a  second  prison,  con- 
sistinf;  of  a  suong  cell  or  two  and  a  ttiMtt  allev  some 
yard  and  a  half  wide.  Didtus. 

7.  Not  servini;  some  apparent  purpose; 
wanting  something  ordinarily  Msential  to 
completeness;  as,  a  blind  dieU,  one  that 
from  a  bad  fuse  or  other  reason  has  fallen 
without  exploding;  a  Hind  axle,  one  that 
runs  but  does  not  communicate  motion.— 
Blind  planUt  abortive  plants;  plants,  as 
of  the  cabbage  and  other  members  of  the 
genus  Brassica,  which  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce central  buds.  —  J3<»/uf  manuBeripUJ 
anonymous  maniiscripta  'Certain  biinde 
inantueriptBf  without  name  or  author'  Fen- 
ton.  —Blind  Uvel,  in  mining,  a  level  or  drain- 
age gallery  which  has  a  vertical  shaft  at 
each  end,  and  acts  as  an  inverted  siphon. 
Blind  (bllndl  v.L  1.  To  make  blhid;  to  de- 
prive of  sight;  to  render  incapiU>Ie  of  clear 
vision.  'His  eyes  being  blinded  with  a  greater 
light'  Shak.  'Salt  water  Mmds  them  not' 
Shak.—2.  To  dim  the  perception  or  discern- 
ment of;  to  make  morally  or  intellectually 
blind.  'Whom  passion  hath  not  Miiided.' 
Tennyion. 

And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the  gift  bltMdttk 
the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous. 

Ex.  xxiii.  8. 

S.  To  darken ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye  or  to 
the  mind;  to  conceal.  '  Such  darkness  blinds 
the  sky.'  Dryden.  'To  blind  the  truth 
and  me.'    Tennywn. 

The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endea- 
TOured,  with  all  his  art,  to  blind  and  confound. 

Stt/liHj^/leet. 

4.  To  eclipse ;  to  render  invisible  through 
excess  of  light 

Thirsil,  her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  blind. 
That  she  aloae  secni'd  worthy  of  my  love. 

P.  FUUktr. 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  dose  to  mine. 
Ere  yet  they  biind  the  stars.  Tetinyson. 

b.  In  road^wakinij,  to  fill  with  gravel,  as  in- 
terstices between   stones;  to  cover  with 
gravel  or  earth,  as  to  blind  road-metal 
Blind  (blind),  n.     1.  Something  to  hinder 
sight,  to  intercept  a  view,  or  keep  out  light 

If  I  hare  an  ancient  window  overlooking  my  neigh- 
bour's ground,  he  may  not  erect  any  bltud  to  ob- 
struct the  light.  Blackttont. 


Speciflcally.  (a)  a  screen  of  some  sort  to  pre- 
vent too  strong  a  light  from  shining  in  at  a 
window,  or  to  keep  people  from  seeing  in; 
a  sun-screen  or  shade  for  a  window,  maide 
of  cloth,  laths,  wire-gauze.  &c.  ^)  One  of 
a  pair  of  flaps  attached  to  a  horse's  bridle 
on  either  side  of  his  head  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  sideways  or  backwards;  a 
blinder  or  blinker  — 2.  Something  to  mis- 
lead the  eye  or  the  understanding ;  a  pre- 
tence ;  something  ostensible  to  conceal  a 
covert  design-  '  Making  the  one  a  blind  for 
the  execution  of  the  other.'  Dr.  H.  More.  - 
S.  t  A  hiding-place. 

So  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  b/ind. 
Wounds  with  a  random  sliaft  the  careless  hind. 

Dryden. 

4.  MiliL  a  kind  of  bomb-proof  shelter  for 
men  or  material;  a  blindage  (which  see). 

Blindacre  (blind'at).  n.  MUiL  a  blind;  a  kind 
of  screen  made  of  timber  and  earth  used  to 
protect  men  in  fortresses:  also  a  mantelet 

Blind-beetle  (blind^bS-tlX  n.  A  name  given 
to  two  insects:  (a)  the  cockchafer,  so  called 
from  flying  against  persons  as  tf  it  were 
blind:  (6)  a  small  chestnut-coloured  beetle 
found  in  rice,  and  probably  foreign,  desti- 
tute of  eyes. 

Blind-bom  (bnnd'boro).  a.  Bom  blind; 
cougenitally  ollnd. 

A  person  is  apt  to  attribute  to  the  b/ind-Z^M-n  such 
habits  of  thought  as  his  own.  tb'AaiHy. 


Blind-ooal  (bundled^  n.   A  local  name  for 

a  kind  of  anthracite,  which  bums  without 

flame  or  smoke. 

Biinde,  Blind  (blind),  n.    Same  as  Blende. 
niiwi^r  (blind'toX  n.    1.  One  who  or  that 

which  blinds.— 2.  A  blind  or  blinker  on  a 

horse's  bridle. 
Blind-lire  (bllnd'flrX  n.    Fuel  arranged  on 

the  grate  or  ttre-place  in  such  a  manner  as 

to  be  easily  ignited  on  the  application  of  a 

lighted  match. 
Blmd-ilBh  (blind'flsh),  n.    The  Amblyoneia 

itpeUmu,  a  fish  of  the  family  Heteropygid*, 

inhabiting  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 

destitute  of  eyes,  which  are  represented  by 

minute  dots. 
Blindfold  (blind'fdld).  a.    Having  the  eyes 

covered ;  having  the  mental  eye  darkenetL 

'^uu^oid  fury?    Shak. 

Fate's  bliM4/oid  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns. 

Drydeit. 

UllTi^foTil  ( blind 'f did),  x.t.    To  cover  the 

eyes;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

When  they  had  biimd/oided  him.  they  struck  him 
on  the  face.  Luke  xxii  64. 

Blindfolded  (bllnd'fdld-ed),  p.  and  a.  Hav- 
ing the  eyes  covered;  hindered  from  seeing; 
hence,  rash;  inconsiderate;  without  fore- 
sight; as,  he  is  rushing  on  his  fate  in  a  blind- 
folded manner. 

BUnd-Hany  (bllndliari),  n.  A  name  for 
blindman's-Duff. 

Blindinflf  (bundling),  p.  and  a.  flaking 
blind;  depriving  of  sight  or  of  understand- 
ing; as,  a  blindvng  storm  of  rain.  'Olazed 
with  Hindinn  tears. '    Shak. 

Bllndlngly  (bllnd^ing-liX  adv.  Inablinding 
manner;  so  as  to  blind. 

RUnrtlAM  (blindaes),  a.  Without  a  blind  or 
shade. 

The  new  sun 
Beat  throogh  the  bihidless  casement  of  the  room. 

7V»r»iy»*#i. 

Blindly  (bllndli).  adv.  In  a  blind  manner: 
without  sight  or  understanding;  without 
discernment;  without  requiring  reasons; 
without  examination;  regardlessly ;  reck- 
lessly; as,  to  be  blindly  led  by  another. 

How  ready  seal  for  interest  and  party  is  to  charge 
atheism  on  those  who  will  not.  without  examining, 
submit,  and  bltiuUy  swallow  their  nonsense.     Ijocke. 

Blindman 

blind. 

whose  duty  it  is  to  decipher  indistinct  ad- 
dresses of  letters. 

Blindman's-lraff  (blind'manx-bufX  n.  A 
play  in  which  one  person  is  blindfolded  and 
tries  to  catch  some  one  of  the  company  and 
tell  who  it  ia    Called  also  BHj^moMvii. 

At  bfmdmam's-bttj^to  grope  his  way. 

In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day.  Huditra* 

My  light's  out. 
And  I  grope  up  and  down  like  btmd-matt-buff. 

BtiXU.  &r  Fl. 

BUnflniMTt  (bllnd'nes).  ».  State  of  being 
blind:  (a)  want  of  bodily  sight  (&)  Want  of 
intellectiuU  discernment;  mental  darkness; 
ignorance. 

Whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  these  simple 
ideas,  we  fall  presently  into  darkness  and  difficulties, 
and  can  discover  nothing  farther  but  our  o«rn  blind- 
tusxmad  ignorance.  Locke. 

—CoUmr  blindneu,  incapability  of  distin- 
guishing colours,  a  defect  situated  in  the 
cerebral  part  of  the  visual  organ.  Called 
also  DaUonim^  from  Dal  ton.  the  celebmted 
chemist,  who  snffered  from  this  defect. 

Blind-nettle  (blind'net-I).  n.  A  plant,  a  spe- 
cies of  Galeopsia    Called  also  Hemp-nettle. 

Blind-roller  (bllnd'rdl-^r),  n.  A  roller  on 
which  a  window-blind  hangs. 

Biinde,  n.    See  Blens. 

Blind-shell  (bllnd'shel).  n.  In  gun.  a  bomb- 
shell which,  from  accident  or  a  bad  fuze, 
has  fallen  without  exploding;  or  one  fliled 
with  fuze  comm>sition  and  enlarged  fuze- 
hole,  used  at  night  to  indicate  the  range. 

Blindslde  (bUnd'sidl  71.  The  side  which  is 
most  easily  assailed ;  the  side  on  which  a 
party  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger: 
weakness;  foible.  [Better  written  as  two 
worda] 

He  is  too  great  a  lover  of  himself;  this  is  one  of  his 
blindndes.  Swi/t. 

Blind -fitory  (blInd'st5-riX  n.  A  term  in 
niediseval  architecture  for  the  tti/orium, 
from  its  having  no  windows,  in  opposition 
I  to  the  eUre-etory  or  clear-story,  whose  aper- 
tures admit  light    See  Triforium. 

Blind-tO<mng  (bllnd'tdl-ingX  n.  In  book- 
bindirw,  the  ornamental  impressions  of 
heated  tools  upon  leather  without  the  in- 
terposition of  gold-leaf,  ink,  Ac 

Blind-Tetsel  (oUnd'ves-selX  n.  In  chem.  a 
vessel  with  an  opening  on  one  side  only. 


mn  (bllnd'man).  n.    1.  A  man  who  is 
Shak.— 2.  An  otflcial  in  the  post-ofBoe 


Blind-worm  (blind 'w6rm),  n.  (So  called 
because,  its  eyes  being  very  minute,  it  haa 
popularly  been  supposed  to  be  blind.]  A 
small  reptile,  called  also  slow-worm,  the 
Anffuie/ragilie,  family  Sdncidss,  connecting 
the  serpents  and  lixards.  It  Is  about  11 
inchea  long,  covered  with  toalei,  with  a 
forked  tongue,  but  harmless. 

Blink  (bUngk).  v.t.  [Same  word  as  D.  MuiJhm, 
Dan.  blinke.  8w.  blitOra,  Q.  bUnken,  to  shine, 
ff lance, twinkle,  nasalized  forms  correspond- 
ing to  A  Sax.  blioan,  to  shine,  to  gleam, 
D.  blikken,  Dan.  bUkke.  Q.  blieken,  to  glance, 
to  glimpse.]    L  To  wink;  to  twinkle. 

A  snake's  small  eye  biinJt*  dull  and  ily.    Coteridge. 

2.  To  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut  or  with 
frequent  winking,  as  a  person  with  weak 
eyes;  to  get  a  glimpse;  to  peep. 
Show  me  thy  chink  to  btinJk  through  with  mine  eyne. 

8.  To  intermit  light;  to  glinuner,  as  a  lamp. 
'A  blinking  lamp.'  Cotton.— \.  To  gleam 
transiently  but  cheerfully:  to  smile;  to  look 
kindly.  [Scotch  and  provincial  English.]- 
5.  To  become  a  little  stale  or  sour :  a  term 
used  with  respect  to  milk  or  beer.  [Provin- 
cial English  and  Scotch.) 

Blink  (blingk),  v.t.  1.  To  shut  one's  eyes  to: 
to  avoid  or  purposelv  evade;  as,  to  blink  a 
question.  [Only  usea  in  flgurative  sense,  j 
2.t  To  blindfold;  to  hoodwink.    Landor. 

Blink  (blingk).  n.  [Dan.  blik,  bliiik,  D.  blik, 
G.  bliek,  glance,  glimpse,  gleam;  IceL  blik, 
gleam,  sheen.  See  the  verb.]  1.  A  glance 
of  the  eye;  a  glimpse. 

Lo.  this  is  the  first  b/inJte  that  ever  I  had  of  hUn. 

£/.  Haii. 

2.  A  gleam;  a  glimmer;  speciflcallv  the 
gleam  or  glimmer  reflected  from  ice  in  the 
Arctic  regions;  also,  a  spark  of  flre.  '  Not 
a  blink  of  light  was  there.'  Wordsworth. 
Hence  the   term   iceblink  (which  seeX— 

3.  A  very  short  time ;  a  twinkling;  as.  bide 
Siblink.  [Scotch] — 4.  pi.  In  sporting^  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees  and  thrown  in  a  way 
where  deer  are  likely  to  pass,  with  the  view 
of  hindering  their  nmning,  and  of  recover- 

I    ing  them  the  better. 

;  Blinkardt  (bUngk'^rd).  n.    [Blink,  and  hi- 

I    tena  afiix  -ard,  as  in  drunkard,  dotaittj 

1.  A  person  who  blinks  or  has  bad  eyes. 

Auiong  the  blind  the  one-eyed  bthUkard  reigns. 

iJnrvetl. 

2.  That  which  twinkles  or  glances,  as  a  dim 
star  which  appears  and  disappeara 

In  some  parts  we  see  many  glorious  and  eminent 
stars,  in  others  few  of  any  remarkable  greatness, 
and,  in  some,  none  but  biittJbards  and  obscure  ones. 

HaktwtU. 

Blink-beer  (blingka>£r),  n.  Beer  kept  un- 
broached  till  it  is  sharp. 
Blinker  (blingk'^rX  n.  1.  One  who  blinka— 
2.  One  of  two  leather  flaps  placed  one  on 
either  side  of  a  horse's  head,  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  sideways  or  backwrns;  a  blind 
'  or  blinder;  hence,  fia.  obttraction  to  sight 
'  or  discernment  *  Horses  q>lashed  to  their 
very  blinkers.'  Dickens. 


Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see. 
Through  blinker*  of  authority. 


Citrww. 


Blink-eyed  (blingkld).  a.  With  blinking  or 
winking  eyes.  'The  foolish  blink-eyed  boy.' 
Gascoigne. 

Blinky  (blingk^).  a.    Prone  to  blink. 

We  were  Just  within  range,  and  one's  eyes  became 
quite  blittky  watching  for  the  Aash  from  the  boy. 

IK  H.  Rustell. 

Blirt  (bl«rt).  n.  [A  form  of  bVwrt^  Saut 
a  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 

BliB8(blisX  n.  [A.  Sax.  bits,  bliss,  ioj,  alacrity, 
exultation,  from  blithe,  blithe.  See  Blithe.  ] 
The  highest  degree  of  happiness ;  perfect 
felicity;  blessedness:  often  speciflcally  hea- 
venly felicity. 

All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  Joy  and  bliss. 

AtiltoH 

BUssfnl  (blis'fulX  a.  Full  of.  abounding 
in,  enjoying,  or  conferring  bllM;  full  of 
felicity.  '  Blissful  ^oy.'  Spenser.  'BU^/Ul 
solitude.'  Milton.  'The  blis^ul  shore  of 
rural  ease. '  Thomson.  '  Her  bliu^ul  eyea ' 
Tennyson.  'BlistifiU  bride  of  a  blissful 
heir.'    Tennyson. 

Ever  as  those  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare. 

Wordsntit  th . 

Blissfally  (blis'fnl-liX  adv.  in  a  blissfnl 
manner,     tldalt 

BliMfolness  (blis'ful-nes).  n.  Exalted  hap- 
piness; felicity;  fulness  of  Joy. 

Cod  is  all-sufficient  and  incapable  of  admitting  any 
(     accession  to  his  perfect  blissfitlneis.  Barrow. 

I  BliB8le«l(blis'IesX  a.    DesUtute  of  blisa; 
wretched;  haplesa  'MyblissUssXoL'  Sir  P. 
I    Sidney. 


F&te.  far.  fat.  f»ll;       m6,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     not,  n6te.  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  b^U;       oil,  pound;       il,  8c  abvne;      y,  Sc  tey. 


[Old  or  ptotIboUL]' 
I'toDi),  r.l    To  b«  foU 


Mam<bUi'Ki_,.  .._  _.  ..  . 
idTloaa.  (Old  or  proiliiclaL) 
(ttrbilit).  rormariy  unHUnH  uad 
•^.Nnmd.  IntlwloUowlngtitTuti 
jm  bUtt  ia  Ibe  tfliue  of  bnndiilL     I 


ir  (bU'Mr),  n.  [PertuiTS  tram  A-  Su. 
>A»  t9  blul  or  buff;  comp.  Dl  Uoar, 
iH,  m  bUiUr,  m  bUddsr.  fran  root  o( 


by  iL  bora  or  olhsr  Inlnrj,  or  by 

j;  1  pnituli.    It  li  roniwd  by 

nuug  tho  apldennli, 

hHM  MuMrr  latiltd  nj  wiub'  hudL  Cua^fW. 

1,  AnMatMlaDnudobyUunpinUaiioIui 
«xtanul  fllm  or  tUn.  u  on  pUnta;  or  bytbo 
■mUlna  of  tha  inbitaiia  ■(  tha  mibea,  ■■ 
H  mm!  — S.  SomMblni  sppUtd  to  tba  utD 
Id  nlia  ■  bUitar.  u  ■  pluta' ot  SpanJih  fll>^ 
nnMud.  Ac  b;  ny  of  GouDtarliTltut 
BUitar  (bUi'tdr),  n.L  1.  To  nlH  >  bllitv 
on.  u  by  a  burn,  nwdlcal  ippllciitlan.  or 

tonsoa.'  Sliat.  'M;  huidi  varaNiilaFad.' 
ymiJdiA.  — £  To  nUaa  bllkt«Fa  on  Iron  ban 
in  a  fnmaca  In  Uia  procaaa  of  conTartlng 


arflTi  oantharti  or  BpanLih  fly.  (Sae  Cav- 
HUIS.)  Speciaa  of  UilaMa.  an  aUlad 
anna,  ara  alao  luod  ai  bUalar-beetlea,  and 

BUatar-flf  (buaur-fll).  n 
OMd  in  bliatarlng.    "  -  -  " 


—Bliittnng-jig.    Bee 


bUitar.° 


wHleli.wl 


r  .Ml).  » 


n  ODDireFled  into  it**],  ban  tholr 


Steel  ia  oaed  In  tba  bliiler  itate  for  waldlnc 
to  in>n  for  certain  pleceaof  mechRniun.  bnt 
li  not  Mapiorsd  lor  miUiliig  tdga-toola  It 
raqnlraa  for  thia  purpoaa  to  be  oonvartad 
Inio  ca*t  or  ahMT  MeeL  CnllMl  >1»  BtU- 
ttrtdlttl 
tOMtmr  (bU>'l«r.i).  a.     Fan  Id  bliilen. 

MUMt,  bUtha, 
Jojfuii  Oath. 

ir.  Dan.  blid. 

MiUa.  blithe.] 
illf ;  mlrthloL 

Biektnia/. 


Htxirr. 


LI  oiary  'wlAf 
tiiOt  than  he.' 


t  Characterlied  by  blllheneai  or  Joy;  (Ud- 
Ao.    '  BliiAt  would  bar  bruthcr't  acveplance 


II  {bDFHtql), 

SUthalrCbHrnllXade  In  a  blithe,  g*y.  or 
jojtul  manner.     Cl^ucrr;  IT.  SriHiu. 

BUUw-mMt  (bUTU'met).  n.  The  food  dli- 
trlbnted  among  thoae  pieaent  at  the  blrtb 
ol  a  chUd  or  among  the  leat  of  the  family. 

IHItlmittW  (bnra'nei),  n.     The  quality  of 


■nmewhat  tin  appearsDoa  tt  a  itrawbenr. 
and  to  s<*a  ortgfo  to  the  name  for  th«e 
planta  olitrawbeiry-blite.  Tba  laiTa  ara 
■oinatlnin  uied  aa  a  iDbatitnle  lor  ipinaoh. 
BUn,  ada.  Same  ai  SalvH.  'Kioiiiaaham 
till  UiH.'  Chamt.  [Old  XngOA  and 
Scotch.]" 

Blakl^Bloka(bU)kX'L  iCoinp  Oypij and 
Hind.  lute.  anuuLl  Aduu.  (Stanc.! 
BIaM(blfit},  Kt  lAirordotTetydoiiMtal 
coDnectloEi* :  parl^M  allM  to  I«el  Uoufr. 
'  'andaott;  S<r.  U»,Hiaked.NBta,  to 
1  aatanla;  oooip.  abo  O,  K,  UewMV. 
I.  pnSed.  ]     L  Ta  make  toisid  or 


irollen,  aa  with  air,  i 


.«c:tooi 
I,  tomakanln. 


to  •oaJt,  to  cur*  by  •oaklng.  aa  flih, 
in  *"g"**^  naad  of  anring  by  otiier 
To  con  by  amoUoK  aa  harnngt:  la 


.;  {ble'tX™™*!  b. 

pnSad  out  or  dilated  1 


>dlUiM.    [a^pw- 


Vlianiiistbiei^i 

iDh  HMl.     ■Ao  man 
moat.'  B.Jonmm 


UoBtar  (bUftr),  n.  IHae  BbOii  I  A  nnoke- 
drled  heTring;  aa.  aVarmoutfa  bttalrr. 
BlMt'IianlllStbiei^e-tini).   n  A  bloater 
,_i.i.i.  — I     .6 jj  i(oat-*emB(FJ new 

which  aocnra  all 

Id  la  allied  to  tlaUir, 

UtiUwr,  A«.j  1.  AimallftlobaalllaaldiB 
dewdrap;  aUlitari  abnbble:  ainiaUlnnip: 
Kunethmg  blunt  and  round.  — E.  The  bag  of 
a  hoaey-be*.  (ProrindaL]— I.  Iha  nnder 
lip.    BalUifU.    [Kan.) 

BIoMmt  (btob'btrX  n.  A  babble.  See 
Blubbei.    Oonv. 

BlobtMI^llpa)lob'b«r-llp),ii.  Athtck.lUbby, 
ot  baogiiig  lip;  a  Unbber-llp    'Bli  M(M«r- 


ld(blob'Mr-llptia. 


'iffiSli 


It  banging  lip;  a 
fpa  and  beatle-bi 

Upajbln^ 

■    N.Orm. 

-llppad  (blobliptX  &    BlabtMT-llpped. 

■UQ*!  (bWtU),  n.  A  tall-tala;  a^lab- 


BlOOklblokln.  (D.  and  Dan.  Mai',  O.  Bw. 
btoek.  a  block,  a  log.  a  lamp;  whence  fr. 
Nac,  a  block,  a  maw.  whicb  i»  probably  thg 
origin  of  the  word  Jo  EiigllBh.3  L  Any  uUd 
mwa  of  rpallor.  nmally  with  one  or  more 
plane  or  approilmately  plane  facea;  aome- 
tinwB  ipacincally  a  log  of  wood. 

C  Tba  meat  ol  wood  on  which  erimlnala 
lay  tlielr  necka  when  Uwy  an  beheaded. 
'The  noble  bndt  whioh  hare  bean  broariil 
totheWae>.'_  giwatt  — g.  Any  obttracdun 

obalada.  'Who  like  a  »{eeil 'hath  denied 
»"  aooMi  to  Ihee.'  Shat.  Rence— 1.  The 
of  l>elng  Mocked  or  itopped  np;  a 
—  — ' a«   a  W«*  on 


quality  of  being  bUtfaevma;  galeiy. 
BUtmnAlrtani).  n    [L.  MUun.  ar  MiMn] 
Annaaof  planta.  naL  order  ChanopodiaoeB. 


In  clinten,  nnd  an 


T«y  Bnall  and  Incoaiipkacma ;  bat  after 
Oowertns  tba  calyi  btstna  to  anlaiga.  and 
at  lengiS  baoHne*  fleAy  and  fliled  with  a 
rad  Juice.     The  ealyeea  of  the  flowrn  prtu 


itopuge,  at  of  canlacn ;  aa,  a  block  oi 
a  nllway;  a  Moat  In  Fleet  8tneL~t  I 


■echaii 


Ch,  9c.  ioajt;      g,pa;     l.M; 


„         .1   pnlleya  moanled    in   a 

caafaig  or  iheU  which  ii  famlahed  with  a 
hook,  eye.  or  alnp  tiy  which  it  may  be  at- 
luhed  to  an  abjact,  the  function  of  the  *p- 
pantut  being  to  tnnmit  power  or  cbange 
the  direeilDn  of  motfoo  by  meani  of  a  rope 
or  clialn  paHing  round  the  monble  pnllera. 
Block)  an  aingfr.  double,  Inble.or  toarfold, 
according  aa  tbe  number  of  iheaTci  or  pnl- 
leya  ia  one.  Iwn,  three,  or  four.  A  nmn^ 
tioek  U  attached  to  the  object  to  be  ndida 
or  moTed ;  a  itanding  btotk  la  Bied  to  lotne 
permanent   lapporV     Blocka  alio  rwcelTe 

h.  Vt.  Ion;      ng.  ilng;     IB,  lAen;  th,  lAln; 


BLOCKADB 


dlSarent  denominaUonB  tnn  their  ibaiw. 
and  mode  of  aspUaatlon.  Tbey 
" — ''-  of  Inii  ai  wall  aa  of 


tjfa  haa  been  giren,  an  not  puliayi,  being 
uoproidded  wltta  abeaTsa.  Many  of  (he 
blMka  uaed  in  ihlpe  an  named  after  (he 
rope*  or  chaina  which  an  nre  throii^ 
them;  aa.  bow-line  Uoe^,  eltta-Une  and  etvf- 
garnet  b^ckr. — JruvrWflet.  a  block  uicd  for 
bolrtlng  tbe  atuddlnc  uUt.— Sii(«^W«». 


tongiieleM  UmU  were  Ihey  I '    Siuik.—.   ... 
^Ucmry,  the  perch  whereon  a  bird  of  pny 


iakapL-&  A 
■a,  altial  of  I 


nauol  balidlnga^ 
Lportlnnotadt)' 


»;; 


■ometlnia  the  Ihape  otm  liat 


on  the  face  ol  which  an  onpaWngii  cut;  a 
niece  of  wood  fitted  Into  Uie  angle  formed 
by  tbe  meeting  edgei  ot  two  plecea  of  wood. 

Block  (blok).  v.t.  [Partly  from  the  noon. 
partly  from  Fr.  Wmiwt,  to  ahnt  up,  from 
M«,  a  block.  S«i  the  noun.)  1.  To  hinder 
egrsM  or  paatage  from  or  to;  to  itop  np;  to 
obatruct  by  placing  obtUcIea  In  tba  way: 
oKan  f  ollowod  by  up;  aa,  to  Uost  up  ■  town 
or  a  road.     'With  molea  would  Sitet  the 

Srt'  Bom.—i.  To  ttrengthen  or  aopnort 
blocka;  to  make  Arm,  ai  two  boaHi  at 
theirlnterlorangleof  intenactlnn,bypiec« 
of  wood  glued  logelher.— J.  To  form  into 
blocka— 1.  In  encftl,  to ilopa  ball  with  the 
bal  wltbcnt  itrikiug  it  to  s  dlituce.  '  He 
bloclLid  thedaublful  ball),  niliied  the  bad 
onei.  took  tbe  good  onet.'  Dii*rnt.—6.  To 
moald.  ihape.  or  ilntcb  on  a  block ;  a>.  to 
Uockabat— S  Id  bttninding.  (o  ornament 
by  meaiu  ol  braaa  itamni ;  m.  to  blott  the 
boardiof  a  booh.— To  Noetouf,  to  begin  to 
reduce  to  tbe  required  ehape;  to  ihape  out. 


.(blok.ld'),n.    [From  the  wrb  lo 

Miwt,  FT.  Uo^ur;  comp.  lUch  worde  ai  bar- 
Tvadr,  Itatkadt.  paliiadt,^,]  TbaebuttiDg 
up  of  a  place  by  tarTonndlng  It  with  hoatlla 
tnwpa  or  tblpa,  or  by  poating  Iben  at  all 
tbe  atennei,  to  pnTent  eacape  and  hinder 
iupplleaof  provlalOBt  and  ammanitlon  from 
anMciDg.wItha  view  to  compel  aiumnder, 
'-  ' -■  want,  without  regular  al- 


r,  wig;     wh,  wAlgi    th,  anirv.-Soe  Kit, 


BIockad«  tbiot-W).  >"■  P"t  *  PP-  ««*-  . 

adeii;  ppr.  blaclradine.  To  lubject  to  a  ; 
blockule;  lo  prevgnt  Inneu  to  or  egnu 
rrom  by  WBrilte  meuu ,  lieneB,  to  >hut  up 


tben.'    ffordnnwUi. 


uployul  In  bh 

. jr(bloli-M'ni„  . 

vhhI  engitged  In  or  idapUd  [or 
breaklDg  Uirougb  •  blociuila.  Si 
—     ■■-■-»,  twilt.  ui<l  dill 


nEenenUyl 
lockide^uni 


lug  Uu  wv  batw«9ii  tbg  Hortharn  anJ 
Siwthani  SUtM  ol  AmaiicL— 2.  A  penoa 
engued  Id  the  budnsu  of  blockide-rutmlnj. 
Blg^Md  (bloinied).  n.  A  itupld  IbIIow  ;  a 
dult;  ■  panon  daficlent  la  DDdentanding, 

WfH'WlMIIIHl  (i->jifc^»i<--<l,  «  Stupid:  diilL 
■AW«*A«od<.*bor.'    L'BfdTiTise,    lEsre] 

HliwhhMillam  nilcilrTmrt-lnnl,  t^  The  qita- 
Ut/olablDcUuad. 


Wi^lu 

Blook-Bhlii  (blok'Bbip),  n.     An  old  laisc 
I    Dum-of-war,  raraly  lit  tor  openbloni  In  the 

opcD  tea.  Died  at  a  defence  la  great  porta 

and  n»..l  areenala. 
Block-iTBtun  (blak'ili-tem),  n.    In  mil.  a  I 

ina  rrom  one  itatlon  to  the  neat,  with  a  alu- 
aal  and  telegraphic  cocnectinn  at  the  eml 

the  eyttsm  li  that  no  train  l>  aUo»ed  (o 
aater  upon  any  one  Mellon  till  the  Hction  ! 
la  tlgnaltsd  wholly  ctaar,  bo  (hat  between 
two  lucceidve  trauia  there  la  not  merely  an 
Interral  ol  time,  but  alio  an  interval  of 


_v— _  (blokTied-in.  o.   Like  > 

bead.     -Some  aiDctAeadJv  hero.'    1 

[Rare,] 

Uock-hOUM  ( blokHoui),  n.     MUit 


timber.      Blnek-houaea  are  auppUed  ■ 


gade  tooTerhangthnte  below,  and  arefur- 
ilihed  with  machlcolationi  or  loopholei  lu 
.he  OTDrhuag  Hoor.  ao  that  a  perpeoUiei  ' 


enlhaJoliiL  ,  ' 

Slookliic  -  oonrw  V            - 

(blLk'Uig-kfln).  n.  In  j 

arcA   ^a  coone  o(  c 

erected  on  the  upper  ' 


.(blolflihXa.   Llkai 


nner.   'BoUocHiUii  igoon 
l«W  (blak'lih-ne*).  n.     Htiiph 


Bloekllto<blok'lili).a.  like  ■  block:  aCnph 

BlrMk-maehlnat  BlrMk-mkctalnaiT  (biok 

■na-ihtn.  bloli'ma->h«n-«r-l),  ti   A  macbloi 

making  the  >hell>  and  ■beaiei  of  the  woe 
blui  kl  UKd  lor  ihlp-tukle. 


'tm  (blok'tInX  n.  Tin  cait  into  ingol 

BloiIiaiT(bIam'a-rl),n.  (See  BLOOK.  a  mat 
of  Iron!]  The  lint  torn  through  whic 
Iron  paaaoi  allar  It  li  melted  from  the  on 
Spelled  also  BUxmary.  ^mnurv, 

Bloncket.)  Blonlutl  ri>long1»t>.  a.  (O.Fi 
blanchet.  blaiu/wt,  whitish.  troDl  Fr  blaiu 


r,  Haien.    The  French 


Hd''C.?  tZ 


'Goctfrey'iMontfcoiL 
Blonde  fblond).  n.     ; 


into  the  other 
orccmpleiion. 
e. '  Ofor^  Kiiot 


j»(blon<l'li»).». 
:ina]ly  ol  anblaached 


nufactarad  at  Chaatllly  ai 


'arlety  ol  toola 

*-  '►■■'It:  atapld^uiipoliahed. 

bled,  blodt,  blud.SK., 
Sax.  bUM.  a  wnnl  common  to  all  the 
utoiilc  languagei:  Goth.  WU.  Icel.  bUlh. 
n.  Sw.  blod,  L.O.  blood,  D.  bUnd,  a  blvt; 
It  probably  leen  in  to  bi^vi,  bloom,  G. 


Blont,t(b1ontX< 

Btood^ii 


:h  clrculal 


>f  It*  colour] 

lie*  through  the 

buSyand 


5.  Tlio 


■ecu.  and  In  oUun  ol  the  lower  animala  rol. 
blulih.greeniih,  or  milky.  The  venoualilooil 
of  maniniala  it  a  dark  red,  but  in  paHlng 
through  the  inngi  It  becomea  oxIdUed  and 
acquires  *  bright  aearlet  colour,  to  that  the 

the  velna    The  apedflc  gratlty  of 

WFalir.    lOWparU 

ilbnmen,  I2fl'31  blood  comuaclea  C'l0  fatty 

—Blood  tormttcUt  or  gtobuUt,  red  and 

„ . y„  ^  yg^, 

e  bleod.  anil 

reptiles,  an. I 

K'uau  m  inau  auu  muii  mam  mala.    In  man 

other  iene'brale.jiath  Inch  In  lenRth  and 
,;,th  In  breadth.  I^e  white  or colourleaaroT- 

corpUMlea.  and  are  ipherlcal  or  lenticular, 
nnclealsd,indgranulat«d,  and  rather  larger 
than  the  red  Klobulea  The  colour  of  the  red 
corpuaclea  la  due  to  globulin  and  hematin. 
Fnnn  being  popularly  regarded  aa  the  fluid 
la  whicb  more  eipeclallytbe  life  reildea.  aa 
the  leat  ol  feelfnga,  paaalona,  hereditary 
qualltlei,  Ac.,  the  word  baa  come  to  beuaed 
typically,  or  with  certain  asaoctated  ideaa 


BLOOD-BOLTERED 

child:  olTanring;  promo/:  aomatimea .Aeak 
md  blood  fa  uaed  in  tiili  aenie;  aa,  we  abnold 
prefer  our  own  Jteih  and  blood  to  atran)|en. 


enca— iniate  blood,  r 


tel..bl. 

J:  oftea  quallfled  ) 

ka  ffood,  bate,  i 


t  bit  n/ blood,  an  Hnimalof  good  pedi- 


—TAfbloo^.  the  royal  lamlly  or  royal  lineage; 
thui  It  la  common  to  apeak  of  princca  of  fAe 
Ucsd.  (d)  Blood  tHat  la  ataed;  bloodabed: 
alBughter;  murder. 


HeDce,amiinitrU«>d,ai 
thlraty  man:  a  murdei 
nun  <if  blood.'    Shai. 
(he  carnal  part  ol  man 


;/)  Temper  of  mind;  natural  dlapoaitlun: 
nigh  apirit;  mettle:  paailan:  anger:  In 
thTi  aenaa  often  accompanied  with  cold  or 
uarm,  or  other  qualifying  word.    Thua,  to 


ana  Mood  dec 


qualifying  wor 
la  cold  b&od  ii 
Ithoutauddenpaaaion.  B 
eootea  a  temper  Inflamed 


iptheMwd.'    Skat. 


W00d(blud).ef.  1  Tole 
by  opening  a  vein.  John 
with  blood 


blood;  to  blaeil 


t.  met.  htr;       pine,  pin; 


3.  To  inure  to  blood;  to  give  alaaieol  blood. 

!  4  1  To  heat  the  blood  at;  to  eicllo;  to  eiaa- 
,    perale. 

<  5.  To  (Ictlmiie:  to  extract  money  from  a 
I    peraon.     [Slang.] 

I  Wood  (bludl,  a.    1.  Like  or  of  the  colour  ol 
blood:  aa.tlwd.red.— ^.O^aIUperta^o^paT- 
'     Ikiilnrbrced:  ■a.aMoodhorae. 

Blood-baptlam  (bliidljap-tliniKn.  A  I«td 
:     applied  by  the  primitive  Chriatlans  lo  tha 

I  tiled.  They  wei-e  contldered  aa  baptiied 
I  In  blood,  and  tbla  waa  regarded  aa  a  full 
I  auballtute  for  literal  baptism. 
:  Blood -tMR>Ott«d  (blud'be-ipot-edl,  a. 
Spotted  wlUi  blood.  ■  Blood-brifialUd  St*- 
'    politan.'    Shai. 

Boad'bOltere(l<(fa1ud'bell-«rd ),  a.  HprlnUed 
I  »ICh  blood,  'llie  Mcsd-tofCertd  Bani)BO 
I    amlleaonme.-    Shot. 

oil,  pound:       ti.  Re,  abune;      J.Sc.  fry. 


BLOOD-BOUOHT 


ta^rt^li. 


Btood-boufllt  (biDd^•t),  a 

oliulned  it  lbs  BXpetiM  or 

•hflddlng  ot  blood     Cmeptr. 
Bl<K>d-liratlur<b1uil'bmTii-«r).H.   BtoUkt 

bj  lilwHl  or  bVik. 
Ulnnd-iHTiiTitnliic  (blad-kan-iam-lng).  n.  | 
ilood.     '  Biood-ooHntimitii/  . 


1  tnmi  Cb«  cl 
,  from  Ihe  mu 
1  onlMlIilUu- 


•Iglu.'    sL^ 

BKMd-drlarfbind'dii^r),  n.    n 

pira*  blood  tor  tbs  uw  ur  lugu- 


Blooa4TlIlklIIC(blad'driB^-lng),a.  Drtnk- 
Inff  blood;  wutlita  or  coDHiiaLnff  tbe  blood. 

BiMd-flOVW (lHudllouir). n.  The  popular 
nuns  tor  ■ome  of  tba  icd-no«'gr«d  apsciHOl 
Bamuitlini,  >  teniu  of  bulbooi  planU.  na- 
tlTHolUwCipeoiaoadllopa.  SeellAHAR- 

BlOod-IrOMn  (blud'trO-in).  a.    HiTing  the 

bliwd  Irann:  cUltsd.     Ssinurr. 
B100d-«sUUB«n  (blud'^Unei).  ».    Ths 

mUtotsrinNotdisddlneblood.    P1.ILII. 

(tti.     ~A  tWfuU^  life'   Falrjaz. 
BlOOd^Mat  (bludliAx  n,    A  deEreo  of  heat 

aqn*l  to  tlut  of  hnmui  btood.  which  li  ibou  t 

tl<rF>hr.,thDaghcDmiiioiil)riiurkedonthcr- 

nuimeten  u  Sir 
BlODd-hona  (blnd'hon).  n.     A  bona  of  n 

breed  derived  orlgJnilly  from  ■  cro«  wiDi 

the  AnbUn  hnne.  comblnlni  In  ■  Rniirk- 

Abla  doBreo  llghtDt 

BlOOd'^Irt  (blud'hat),  a.    A 
Id  lu  nitnnl  lempentorB 

BiMd-Iunuld  Cblud'hoond),  n.  ATirietrof 
doo  with  lona  •mooUi  and  pendnloiu  ean. 
remarkable  for  Uw  acutaiien  of  Ita  unell, 
and  employed  to  rvcovgr  gaoie  orprsjrwblcli 
baa  auaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  hv 
tracing  Ui 


.  itreugth,  I 


u  blood 


<t  the  blood  It  ha* 


dlnOD)  produotloo  of 
I, — '-»xrt«  lUDoJu  or  - 

(jtentoafemi 

egetablea.  brc 

111.  to  which  tl 
dun'oM  hu  been  El'aD. 
Blood-nd  (blud'red),  B.    Bad  a*  bloody  red 
with  blood. 

BllKMl-nlattOIl  (bliid'r4L».ihoo),  II.    Ooo 
reUted  bj  blood  or  detceut. 
SIOOd-root<blad'riltX  n.     1  An  American 

yielding  a  deep  orange-nd  acrid  fluid ;  Son- 
yttbnaria  eahodanc^,  nat  order  FapHTer- 
acCB  Called  aUo  /'ucuon,  TvrmtTxe,  and 
Rtd-not.  Itliitdnr'  -■  — 
In  Urnr  doaei  emt 
Bune  tor  pIinM  of  tt 
reo«(*hlch»e>-a 


lad*.     Blood-Tewwl  (blDd>e»eel1.  n     An]>TeaKl 
tllu-  I    in  wlilch  blood  cIruIbIh  in  an  animal  bodyi 

lune     Blood-T&rm  (blDd'wAnn},  a.     Warm  ■> 

Blotifl-wiJiiwd  (hlnd'wimnd).  n.     Having 


9  nat.  order  Hiemodi 


Btood-ahAken  (blud'ahlkn),  p.  and  a. 
ing  the  blood  put  In  coniinotlon.  B  Ji 
■— ■ ■VtbtA\n.    "--— -. 


li  blood:  a  murderer. 

BlOOdtbeddlU  (blnd'ibed'lng).   n. 
ahedding  of  blood ;  tbe  crime  of  ihed 
blood  or  taking  humu  lite. 


Engliah.  the  Cuban,  and  tbe  African  blood- 
bound.  In  futmer  time*  blood-houndi  wore 
■tot  only  trained  (o  Itie  puraoltot  game,  but 
■IM  to  the  cbaae  of  man.  In  America  Ihey 
nied  to  be  employed  In  bunting  fugitive 

moodUj  (blud1-1l),  ode  Id  1  bloody  man- 
ner; cruelly;  with  a  diapoaltlon  (o  ilied 
bUHid.  '  Bo  Dmnx  priocr*  eo  Moodflu  beat 
alruck.'    SItat. 

•"  "_  j«  (blada-ne»X  n.  1,  The  >tale  of 
ig  bloDily.  - 1.  Illnpoiltlon  tu  ihed  blood, 
ill  Mooduwa  of  Saul'a  Intention.'   Dt 

Koodlaaa  (blndlnl,  a.    I.  Witlimii  blood; 


sr4:i.i 


BlMdlhOttOB)  (blu( 


stUfened  vllh  blood. 


■bot-n),a.  Bloodahot. 


(blud'ilzd),  B.  nnd  a     Slndnr 
■-■■--■    -iTieWoMfjiadfleld- 


Btan.  i  Fl.    |Kare.l 
Blaod-gpCTlIl  (blud'ipai-lny  1 


drained  0 
ihedding  of  t 


,ood  or  ilaughter;  tM,  a  bUod- 
fflAodUgt  pomp.'   QaldMTnitA. 

[it  or  activity.    -Thou  Uosd- 


BtoodlanlyOiiaHioii).  odi    la  t 
lei'  manner;  without  bloodihed. 
BlOO<Lrt  (bludlct).  e.t     To  bleed; 


in  In  thaTeneli  of  that  organ.  Dtttigtitim. 
Bload-niOkar(blud'Mlk-^l  n,     1.  Any  anl- 

B  A  cruel  man;  *  murderer.     '  Thou  lublle 
htoodttukir,  tbon  cannlbaL'    Cliatrlawt. 
UOOd-COddU  (blud'HIk-Ing),  a.  Thatiucke 
or  ilrawi  blood;  that  preyi  un  the  blood 


ing 


,   ,   ...1'munl).  n.     Money 

I  by  the  ibeddinc  of  blood  nr  by  lay- 
<r  mpporting.  a  cbarge  implying  peril 


BloodUilntlneii  ( 


eyes'    May. 
K!m-i-i«.).  . 


{Blood,  m 


wtt*,  BliMd-Wlt<blud'wlli^ud^wlt). 
ttood,  and  uii;  a  fine  or  penalty.)  In 
u#HA  kaur.  a  wlte.  fine,  or  amercement,  paid 
Bi  a  LompoHtion  for  tbe  ibaddlng  of  blood ; 
«I>D.  s  riot  Id  whkh  blood  wae  lEed. 
BIoOd-TOOd  (I'lud'ivud).  II.     A  name  given 

Blood -wonn  (blud'wtmi),  n.    The  actlvr 

geniii.  family  'llpnllila!  or  crane-fiKi*"'"' 
11  found  in  raln.ivster  In  clilenji, 
BlMHlTOTt  (blud'wtrt),  n.     An  old  name 

Bloody  (hlod^X  a.     L  Of  or  pertainltv  to 

lug  biood:  blood-it!>lued :  eiliting  In  tbe 
blood ;  Id.  a  tloody  ilream ;  a  Moedy  knltf 
■SI«H«|rdrop>.'  SMk.  'Lull  li  but  aU><M'>j 
Are'  (a  lire  In  the  blooili  Shak.—t.  Of  ll.c 
colour  of  blood;  blood-red.  '  Unwind  y<nir 
Moodv  flag.'  Shai.—t.  Cruel;  marderiiui; 
given  to  the  ibedding  of  blood;  or  having  a 
cruel,  uvage  dlapoalUon:  applied  to  llvin); 
belnga  "Fbe  boar,  (hat  iteodiat  ben«l  ' 
SAo*. -4.  Attended  with  bloodihed;  natkni 
by  cruelty :  applied  la  Ihlngi;  ai^  a  btuodv 
batt!e.~$.  Very  great  or  eicenire.  In  a  had 
•enie:  ihameful;  dlignuofal;  a^  a  Uuiidv 
raacaL  (Low,) 
BloadJI(bl>'d'i).e.t-    To  italn  wltb  UooU. 

BIOOdT  (blud'l),  nile.  Very.    'Dlaady'drank.' 
DiyiUn.   (Low.) 

Bloodj-oyed  (b 
Blooi:&-ll . 

bloody  face  or  appearance.    Shak. 
BlOOdr-fLnxIblud'l-flukil.n.  TbedyKnlery, 

a  dlHaie  In  which  the  dlKharsei  Uvm  llie 

Inweli  bays  a  mliture  of  blood. 
Bltwdr-Bnxed  (blud'l-fiukil),  a.    Itnvliig  a 

bWiody  fiui;  amicted  »ilb  dyientery, 

(Uudl-hand),  n.     I,  A  han.l 


l.t"di!^'^ 


Bloodjf  -  iceiit«red, 
talned  by  Idood'or'itau. 


BlOOd-puddioJC  (blud'pad-lng).  n.  A 
ding  made  nllG  lilood  uiil  other  mab 
He*  BLacs-PCPDiHa. 

Blood-Tain  (blDd'rmo),  n.     Red  ihowe 

ell.  cAain;      Cb.  Scloet;      t-fi 


Bloodthlnir  (blud'th«nt-i),  a.  Deilroui 
toifaedblood;mDrderaaa  •mtMoodihiniy 
blade.'  Sptiuer.  •BloodUirilv  lord.'  Sliak. 
■  Btoodlhlnty  vitlaim.'    Jfoeaulav. 


Having  a  iceptre  ol». 

tyrant,  ihfKirfv-UMlriHf/    Slia*. 
Bfoody-SWMt  Coludl-iwetl,  n.     A  aveet 
'-"byadlKhargour  blood;  alt... 

'ailed  In  Englaud  and  othrr 


h.  UAma.  D,  UoriH,  O.  bltintt,  a 

tbe  verbal  item  to  blow.  In 

■e  of  blnHom.wbeocealeo  comet  AloHinn  j 


L  Abhuaom;  tde  Howe 


BLOOM 
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BLOW 


tacceas;  a  flonrishins  condition:  pftlmy 
iinie;  m,  the  blooin  of  youth.  'Life's  best 
bloom.'  Byron.  'In  oar  sad  world's  best 
bloom.*  Temivfon.— 4.  The  delicate  rose  hue 
on  the  cheek  indicative  of  yonth  and  health: 
a  glow;  a  flush.  '  Her  violet  eyes,  and  all 
her  Hebe  bloom.*  Tenmymn.—  6.  A  super- 
llcial  coating  or  appearance  upon  certain 
tilings;  as  fa)  the  delicate  powdery  coating 
upon  certam  fruits,  as  grapes,  plums,  &c., 
wnen  newly  gathered.  (6S  The  beautiful 
powdery  appearance  on  coins,  medals,  and 
the  like,  when  newly  struck.  (0)  In  oaiiitin^^, 
the  cloudy  appearance  which  Tarnish  some- 
times assumes  on  the  surface  of  a  picture. 
See  BLOOMiMa.  (d)  The  name  giren  to  the 
yellowish  fawn-coloured  deposit  from  the 
tanning  liquor  on  the  snrf  ace  of  leather,  and 
penetrating  to  a  slight  depth. 
Bloom  (blOni).  v.i.  1.  To  produce  or  yield 
blossoms:  to  flower.  '  The  first  time  a  tree 
Uoometh.'    Bacon, 

The  lotM  blMtnt  btiow  the  ban«n jpesk. 

Tennys«n. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing 
youth  and  vigour;  to  show  the  beauty  of 
Touth;  to  glow.  'Hearts  are  warmed  and 
faces  Moom.'    Tennyton. 

A  better  country  bU*m*  to  view. 
Beneath  a  brighter  sky.  Logan. 

Bloom t  (bldmX  t.t.  To  put  forth,  as  blos- 
soms. 2«uro.  xvii.  8.  '  Blooming  ambrosial 
fruit.'   Milton. 

Bloom  (bldm).  Ik  [A.  Sax.  bldma,  a  mass  or 
lump  of  metid.  ]  In  metal  a  lump  of  puddled 
iron,  which  leaves  the  furnace  in  a  rough 
state,  to  be  subsequently  rolled  into  me 
bars  or  other  material  into  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  convert  the  metal;  the  bloom* 
are  already  partially  converted  into  wrought 
iron  by  passing  under  the  shingling  hammer. 

BloODUAnr,  Bloom6r7(bl«m'a-rl,  blOm'6riX 
n.    See  Blomabt. 

Bloomed  (bldmd).  a.  Covered  with  blooms 
or  blossoms.    HaekhtyL 

Bloomer  (bl5m'dr),  n.  [After  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
an  American  lady,  who  originated  the  style 
of  dress  in  1849.  ]  1.  A  woman  who  assumes 
the  dress  and  principles  adopted  by  Mrs. 
Bloomer:  often  used  as  an  adjective:  as,  a 
blootner  dress;  bloomer  principles.— 2.  A  cos- 
tume for  women,  consistinff  of  a  short  skirt, 
loose  trousers,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat.— 

3.  A  kind  of  bonnet  worn  hf  young  females. 
Bloomerlsm  (blOm'6r-izm),  n.    The  prin- 
ciples or  habits  of  a  bloomer.  See  Bloomer. 

Blooming  (bldm'ing),  n.  A  clouded  appear- 
ance which  vumish  sometimes  assumes  upon 
the  surface  of  a  picture :  so  called  because 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  bloom  on  the 
surface  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as 
plums,  grapes.  Ac. 

Blooming  (blOm'ing),  p.  and  a.  I.  Blossom- 
ing; flowering;  showing  blooms. 

He  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  die* 
Designs  the  biocming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Cew/tr. 

2.  Glowing  as  with  youthful  vigour;  showing 

the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth ;  at  the 

height  of  perfection  or  prosperity.    '  Cupid 

boys  of  Moominy  hue.'    Tenny§on. 

The  modern  (arabesque)  rose  again  in  the  htpomt^ 
tug  period  of  modem  art.  Fair  holt. 

Bloomingly  (bl5mlng-liX  ado.  In  a  bloom- 
ing manner. 

Bloomlngness  (blOm'iugnes).  n.  State  of 
being  blouniing. 

Bloomless  (blOmles),  a.    Having  no  bloom 

Bloom-raiAln  (bldm'ra-xnXn^  A  flue  variety 
of  sun-dried  raisin. 

Bloomy  (blOm'iXa.  1-  Full  of  bloom  or  blos- 
soms; flowery.     'Bloomy  forests.'    Shelley. 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  ere,  when  all  the  wood»  are  stilL 

Mdton. 

2.  Having  freshness  or  vigour  as  of  youth. 
'The  bloomy  flush  of  life*  OoltUinith  — 
8.  Having  a  delicate  powdery  appearance, 
as  fresh  ftuit 

What  though  for  hint  no  Hybia  sweets  distil. 
Nor  bloomy  vines  wave  purple  on  the  hillt 

CamfboU, 

Bloret  (bl6r).  Ik  [  A  different  orthography  of 
blare,  affected  by  blow.  See  Blare.  ]  The 
act  of  blowing;  a  roaring  wind;  a  blast.  *Tlie 
fervent  blare  of  th'  east  and  south  winds. ' 
CAnpiiuin. 

Uoime,t  n.  and  v.i.  Blossom ;  to  blossom. 
Chaucer. 

Bl08my,t  a.    Full  of  blossoms.     Ckaueer. 

BlOUOm  (blos'som),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bldetma,  a 
blossom;  from  same  root  as  bloom  (which 
see).]  L  The  flower  of  a  plant,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  coloured  leaflets,  generally 
of  more  delicate  texture  than  the  leaves ;  a 


general  term,  applicable  to  the  essential 
organs  of  reproduction,  with  their  appen- 
dages, of  every  species  of  tree  or  plant,  but 
more  general^  used  than  JUneer  at  bloom 
when  we  have  reference  to  the  fruit  which 
is  to  succeed.— 2.  Blooming  period ;  bloom. 

This  beauty  in  the  bUstom  of  my  youth,     .    .    . 
I  sued  and  served.  MmssiHgtr. 

3.  The  colour  of  a  horse  that  has  his  hair 
white,  but  intermixed  with  sorrel  and  bay 
hairs:  otherwise  jMoM-eoIour. 
BlOBlom  (blos'som),  v.i  To  put  forth 
blossoms  or  flowers ;  to  bloom ;  to  blow ; 
to  flower ;  to  flourish. 

tsrad  shall  blossom  and  bad,  and  tXL  the  fitce  of 
the  world  with  fruit  Is.  xxviL  6. 


Fruits  that  blossom  first  wiU  iMt  be  ripe.     SMak. 

Blossomed  (blos'somd),  a.  Covered  with 
blossoms;  in  bloom.  * Slouomed  furze, 
nnprofltably  gay.*    OoULnnith. 

Blossomy  (blos'som-i),  a.  Full  of  or 
covered  with  blossoms.  SeeBLOSMT.  [Bare.] 

Blot  (blotX  n.  [Same  word  as  IceL  frfottr, 
Dan.  pief,  a  blot ;  Dan.  dial  blot,  a  drop,  a 
spot  of  something  wet  ]  1.  A  spot  or  stain, 
as  of  ink  on  paper ;  a  blur.  '  One  univerud 
Hot '  Thomson.  —2.  An  obliteration  of  some- 
thing written  or  printed.  Drytien.— 8.  A  spot 
in  reputation;  a  stain;  a  disgrace;  a  re- 
proach; a  blemish.  'A  ue  is  a  foul  blot 
in  a  man.'  Ecclus.  xx.  24.  'Worie  than  a 
birth-hour  6<o(.'  Shak.—4.i  Censure;  scorn; 
reproach. 

He  that  rebuketh  a  wicked  man  getteth  himself 
a  bltt.  Prov.  ix.  7. 

Blot  (blot),  v.t.  pre!  A  pp.  blotted;  ppr. 
blotting.  I.  To  spot,  to  stam.  to  bespatter, 
as  with  ink.  mud,  or  any  discolouring 
matter. 

The  brief  was  writ  and  blottttt  all  with  gore. 

GitsectfHS. 

2.  Fig.  to  stain  with  inftuny ;  to  tamisn ;  to 
di^^TBce;  to  disflgure. 
Biol  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.    Xotve. 

&  To  obliterate  so  as  to  render  invisible  or 
not  distinguishable,  as  writing  or  letters 
witli  ink:  generally  with  out;  as,  to  blot  out 
a  word  or  a  sentence. 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought. 
One  line  which  dying  he  would  wish  to  blof. 

LH.  Lytttltcn. 

4.  To  darken  or  obscure;  to  eclipse. 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane. 

Cowlty. 
The  moon  in  all  her  brother's  beams  array'd 
Was  blotted  by  the  earth's  approaching  shade. 

Rowt. 

5.  To  efface:  tb  cause  to  be  unseen  or  forcot- 
ten;  to  destroy;  to  annihilate:  followed  by 
o\U;  as,  to  blot  out  a  crime  or  the  remem- 
brance of  anything. 

One  act  like  this  blots  out  a  thousand  crimes.  DrytUtt. 

6.  To  dry  by  means  of  blotting-paper  or  the 
like. 

The  ship-chandler  clutched  the  paper,  hastily 
blotted  it,  and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.      G.  A.  SaUt. 

Blot  (blot),  v.i.  To  obliterate  something 
written. 

E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted  or  forgot 

The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot.    Poft. 

Bl0t(blotX  n.  (Dan.  Mo(.  Sw.  Mott.  G.  Mosf. 
naked,  bare.]  L  In  baekgam%non,  (a)  an  ex- 
posure of  a  single  man  to  be  taken  up.  (6)  A 
single  man  exposed  to  be  taken  up. 

Blotch  fbloch),  n.  [From  6/af«A,  Uadi.  a 
sof tenea  form  of  black  (comp.  bleak,  bleach) 
the  meaning  being  influenced  by  botch,  a 
pustule.]  1.  A  pustule  upon  the  skin. 
'  Blotehee  and  tumours  that  break  out  in  the 
body.'  Spectator.  -2.  A  spot  of  any  kind, 
especiallv  an  irregular  spot  '  Oreen  leaves, 
frequently  marked  with  daric  Hotchee.* 
Treae,  qf  Bot 

Blotch  (bloch),  V.  t  To  mark  with  blotches. 
See  Blatch. 

Blotched  (blochtl  a.   Marked  with  blotches. 

Blotchy  ( bloch 'iX  a.  Having  blotches. 
'    'Hisbig.  bloated,  MoteAy  face.'    Warren. 

BlOte  (bl6tX  v.t  To  bloat  or  cure  by  smok- 
ing. 

1  have  as  much  smoke  in  my  mouth  as  would  b/ou 
a  hundred  herrings.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

Blotter  (blot'^rl  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
l>lots:  spet'iflcaily,  a  blotting-book,  in  either 
'    of  its  st^nft^s. 

Blotting-book  (blof  inc-bnkX  n.    1.  A  book 

formed  of  leaves  of  blotting-paper— 2.  In 

>    00m.  a  waste  book,  in  which  are  recorded 

all  transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they 

occur. 

BlOttlngly  (blof  ingU).  adx.    By  blotting. 

BlOtting-lMUl  (l>loring-pad),  n.  A  pad  con- 
sisting of  several  layers  of  blotting-paper. 


eadi  of  which  can  be  removed  when  tt 
becomes  too  much  soiled. 

Blotting-paper  (blot1ng-p4-p«rXn.  Aq;>e- 
cies  of  paper  made  without  size,  serving  to 
imbibe  the  superfluous  ink  from  newly 
written  manuscript,  Ac 

Blonee  (blonzX  n.  (Fr.j  A  light  loose  upper 
garment,  resemblinff  a  smock-frock,  made  of 
Unen  or  cotton,  and  worn  by  men  as  a  pro- 
tection from  dust  or  in  place  of  a  coat  A 
blue  linen  blouse  is  the  common  dress  of 
French  workmen.  A  dress  of  nearly  the 
same  form  and  of  various  materials  is  also 
worn  by  children. 

Leiewct  was  a  regular  democrat  JAe-mfmeM.btoMse 
when  he  was  ia  FsBs,  and  looked  like  a  workman. 

H.  S.  Edrvnrds. 

Blow  (bl6X  n.  [Connected  with  O.D.  Uawo- 
en,  to  strUce ;  D.  bloutoen,  to  beat  flax ;  G. 
bleuen,  to  cudgel  {bleuel,  a  beetle);  Ooth. 
bliggvan,  to  beat;  and  perhaps  also  with  ^ve 
and  its  allies.  SeeBLUK.)  1.  A  stroke  witli 
the  hand  or  flst^  or  a  weapon;  a  thump;  a 
bang;  a  thwack;  a  knock;  hence,  an  act  of 
hostility;  as,  to  give  one  a  blow;  to  strike  a 
blow.  Ilence,  to  come  to  blowe  is  to  engage 
in  combat,  whether  the  combatants  be 
individuals,  armies,  fleets,  or  nations.— 2.  A 
sudden  calamity;  a  sudden  or  severe  evil ; 
mischief  or  damage  received;  as,  the  confla- 
gration was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  —A  t  a  blow,  by  one  single  action ; 
at  one  effort;  suddenly. 

Every  year  theygain  a  victory,  and  a  town ;  but  if 
they  are  once  defeated  they  lose  a  province  at  a 
blem.  Drydtn. 

Blow  (bid).  V.i.  pret  hUw;  pp.  blown;  ppr. 
blowing.  [A.  Sax.  blAwan,  pret  bleaw,  pp. 
bldwen,  to  blow,  to  breathe ;  closely  alUed 
to  G.  bWicn,  O.H.G.  plOjan,  to  blow,  also 
to  IceL  bldM,  Ooth  btiean,  G.  blaten,  to 
blow,  to  blow  as  a  wind-instruroen^  to  E. 
blow,  to  bloom,  bladder,  blaet,  Ac,  and  L. 
fto,Jlare,  to  breathe  or  blow.]  1.  To  make 
a  current  of  air,  as  with  the  mouth,  a  bel- 
lows, dw. ;  to  constitute  or  form  a  current  of 
air;  as,  to  blow  with  the  mouth;  the  wind 
blowt ;  often  used  with  an  indeflnite  it  for 
the  subject;  as,  it  blow*  a  gale.— 2.  To  pant; 
to  puff;  to  breathe  hard  or  quick. 

Here  is  Mrs.  I^e  at  the  door,  sweating  and 
btowtHg.  ShaJk. 

3.  To  give  out  sound  by  being  blown,  as  a 
horn  or  trumpet  "There  let  the  pesling 
organ  bUno.*  Jfifton.— 4.  To  boast;  to  brag. 
[Colloq.] 

You  blow  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  say  any- 
thing to  my  face.  BartUtt. 

—To  blow  hot  and  cold,  to  be  favourable  and 
then  unfavourable ;  to  be  irresolute. — To  blow 
over,  to  pass  over,  to  pass  away  after  the  force 
is  expended;  to  cease,  subside,  or  be  dissi- 
pated; as.  the  storm  is  blown  over;  the 
present  disturbances  will  soon  blow  over. 
'Those  clouds  being  now  happily  blown 
over,  and  our  sun  clearW  shining  out  again. ' 
Sir  J.  Denham.  —  To  6(010  up,  to  be  broken 
and  scattered  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
'Some  of  the  enemy's  mngazines  blew  up.' 
T<Uler.  —  To  blow  upon,  (a)  to  bring  into 
disfavour  or  discredit;  to  render  sttle,  un- 
savoury, or  wortliless.  'A  passage  in  a 
Latin  author  that  is  not  blown  upon^  Addi- 
ton.  '  1111  the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses 
had  been  blown  upon.'    Maeaulay. 

How  far  tfie  very  custom  of  hearing  anjrthing 
spouted  withers  and  b/oivs  upon  a  fine  passage  may 
be  seen  in  those  speeches  from  (Shakspere's)  Henry 
y.  which  are  current  in  the  mouths  of  schoolboyv 

Lamb. 

(6)  To  turn  informer  against;  to  inform 
upon ;  as,  to  blow  upon  an  accomplice. 
Blow  ( bid  X  v.t  pret.  blew;  pp.  blown.  1.  To 
throw  or  drive  a  current  of  air  upon;  to 
fan ;  as,  to  blow  the  Are.  —2.  To  drive  by  a 
current  of  air ;  to  impel ;  as^  the  tempest 
blew  the  sliip  ashore. 


North-cast  winds  blow 
Sabxan  odours  froui  tlie  spicy  shore. 


Milton. 

as.  blow 


8.  To  sound  a  wind-instrument; 
the  trumpet 

Hath  «he  no  husband 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  bom  before  hert  Shmk. 

4.  To  spread  by  report 

And  throogh  the  court  his  courtesy  was  btovn 

Dryden. 

5.  To  form  by  inflation:  to  swell  by  injectii^ 
air  into;  to  pass  air  tlirough;  as.  to  blow 
bubbles ;  to  Uow  glass.  —  A.  To  put  out  of 
breath  bv  fatigue;  as,  to  blow  a  horse  by 
hard  riding.  '  Blowing  himself  in  his  exer- 
tions to  get  to  close  quarters.'  T.  Bughee. 
7.  To  inllate,  as  with  pride;  to  puff  up. 

Look  how  imagiaatioa  bUms  htm.  SMaJt. 


JTite,  tkr,  fat,  fftll;       mb,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tQbe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c.  abuno;       y,  8c  Uy. 


9.  To  dipoilt  tfgt  Jn,  H  dim  doj  to  cauH 
to  pntnfy  ud  awum  with  mupita;  to 
mafg  fljUowD.  'WUhaiH  tiloMnludMtlt.' 
Shu. 

—To  blaiB  nal,  (a)  to  MUDnM)  bj  lenmnt 
of  ilr,  u  ■  unJla.  {»)  to  KatEsr  b;  lire- 
4niu :  H.  la  Mm  oiit  oiis'i  bnlni.  —  To 
Uw  up.  (a)  to  flU  wlthilr:  taam1];u.U 
6<cwiiDabEiidd<rors bubble  mToinflils] 
topnffup;  u,  Id Unu up  ana  wltb  Hatter}. 
'  Bloten '"'  '■'-''  ' "- '' — ' — 


Hide'    if 
(J)  To 


up  with  h 


t[K«fl  and  aoattor  bj  arplo- 
>  cc«tl«r  or  brinff  to  nouabt 
blmc  UB  ■  ashatDt.  (/VTd 
to flsd^ult with.  ICoUoq] 


1  Tbc  bnathlDE  or  ■pontine  of  ■  whiia. 
Blow  (bM),  v.i  pnt.  Ifau;  pp.  blam.    (A. 
Sax.   iUtm,  pnL   Uhw.  pp.   Uiuwn,  to 
bloom  or  braaaom:  D.  Wonjen,  C.  frfblAfn, 
OaC.  pIuoAsn,  Dluon;  allied  to  the  uthnr 


Blow)  (ble). 


bUw.'     Teniiiitorir 


ss. 


Oowen  of  motv  mingled  hu.'    JrUCoiL. 

aiair  (bli),  n.    L  Bloaoiu  tn  niwnkl; 
mw*  or  bed  ol  bloaaioai  aa,  the  Mm  la  sdo 


1  The  aUte  or  condltli 

flowBiHic ;  honco,  the  L_ 

thine:  l>Toam;M,ittnierntaIlMoK>.  -Her 
beaBtjrhardlyjellnluruIlfttav.'  /Hdtanf- 
•m— t.  ADonimorantdepoaltBdbTBfljon 
SeA  or  other  aabataneai  ■  Ojblow. 
BtoW-ball  (blan>||I).  n.  The  downy  haul  of 
"""  '— "-     n,  formed  by  tbe  pepptit,  after 


»h«li.  from  lU  n          _    ,      .... 
Sl0TaT-iipllillk'6r-ap),  n.    One  who  blor 
__. ^L-  . iplotiM 


'UndermlnRi  and  Ueiean-u 

Sitnr-ar (bieiU). n.    The jft 

SareopAa^jtt  carruris. 


dlpteroiu  Inaecli.  which  depoalt  t£*[r  <«g* 
(flyblow)  od  fleah.  and  thu  taint  It. 
BMW-flUlCbia'canin.  Sune  u  £lMvjrfp«.  l 
Bl0W-II0l«  (bUPbCI),  n.  1.  The  noatHfol  ■ 
cMMean,  alta*t«d  go  the  blghM  put  of 
the  head.  Id  the  whalebone- whalei  the 
btoW'hohB  fonn  two  lonfftudlnal  ilita, 
ptaeed  aide  by  aide.  In  porpdaea,  gmm- 
pnaea.  ftc.  they  an  anited  Into  a  ilnale 
cmctnt-ihaped  opening -&  A  hole  hi  Uie 
fee  to  which  whalea  and  aeala  cooe  to 
breathe.— a.  Same  aa  Airhole,  1. 
Kowtat  (biding),  p.  and  a.  Caudng  a  cnr- 
rent  ut  wiaS;  breathing  atroncly.— Jtfe«<iy 


landa,  lo  «r^  land*  whoaa  anrfaca  aoll  li 
ao  llgfat  aa  to  be  Uabla.  whan  diy.  to  b< 
blown  away  by  the  wind. 

BlOWlSC-BiiiaiLa  (hU'lnc-en'Jln],  n.  Sei 
Bujwmo-  HJiCH  l^  s. 

ttlnwlT^-  mq j^hi  w  (b]6'ing-ma.ahBn).  n 
Any  contrlTince  forioppljlog  aonnmitDl 
air,  aa  for  blowjof  guaa.  ameltlng  Iron, 
renewlnc  the  air  fii  oonflned  apaoaa,  and 
the  like.  Thli  nay  eooairt  ot  a  ilnale  pah 
otbellowa,  butif""" 


Tha  moat  perfect  blowJng-n: 
thoie  In  which  the  blaat  la  produced  by  the 
matlOD  of  plalona  in  a  cyllndaii  and  for 
amelUng  and  reflnlng  lunucea.  wbera  ■ 
blaat  with  a  preaaure  of  S  or  t  Iba.  to  the 
aquare  inch  la  required,  blowlng^nglnaa  of 
iJLtge  aiia  and  power,  worked  by  iteam.  are 
employed.  Called  alao  Bbmiag^ngiat.  Sea 

UOT-BLAST. 

BIowlBC-off  (ItUflDfol).  n.  Id  enjriB  tha 
prDcaia  of  ejecting  aaiUment  or  brine  ftom 
the  boiler  by  meaaa  of  a  current  of  itaam 
paialng  UUDUgh  tbe  blow-oO  pipe  (wbiuh 

BtoWlSC-Iipthlfi'lng-Dp^n.     Aacoldlng;a^ 
togireoneaMoirina-Np.    IOolloq.1 
Btow-mllk  (bU'mlUO,  n.    Ullk  tmm  which 

Ill(rwn<bIdnXf>  ando.    1.  Swelled:  Inflated. 

bmtb ;  tired ;  eihauited.  '  Their  hoiaea 
muchWoim'  Sir  W.  ScoCL—t.  lo/arriay, 
baring  the  ilomach  diateaded  by  gating 

Btown  (l)10n).  p.  and  a.     Full;  expanded  or 

Blow-oif  Pipe  (bl*or  pip),  n.  In  main,  a 
pipe  at  the  foot  of  the  boiler  of  a  ueain- 


briui 


funiiahed  with  a  cock,  by  opening  which 
iteam  forcea  the  water  aad  sediment  or 
operation  li  called  bimdng- 


It  (blS'Di 


(Colloq.l 
BloW-pUM  (bid'pip), 

by  wtuch  a  current  or  air  or  gaa  la  onven 
through  the  llame  of  a  lamp,  candle,  or  gaa 
Jet,  and  that  flame  directed  upon  a  mlnaraJ 

heat  being  created  by  tha  rapid  inpply  of 
oiysen  and  the  ooncenCralioD  of  the  flama 
upon  a  amall  area.  In  ita  aimpleat  fom  it 
la  merely  a  oonlcal  tube  of  liraaa,  glaaa.  or 
other  aubetance,  naually  T  inchea  long  and 
I  Inch  In  diameter  at  one  and,  and  tapering 


arrow  ia  tcreed  IhTongb  by  i 
akm  ot  air  from  the  uinga  ( 
■  boy'i  paa-afaooter), ' 


feat  lonr. 
the  blower  gatheiB  up  the  Buld 
the  pot,  to  blow  and  form  Into 
-"■—     "  '" Ble»-pip$,%, 


The  anltUng-valire 


UoT-np  (bUyup),  n.   A  quarrel ; 

IColhHi.l 

BloT-valTsfbie'vaiv) 

BlowT  (biri),!!.    Wnily;  bkiwing.  Quart. 

UOVU  CblDOi},!!.    {FnjiB  tbeumeroota* 
bluah  (which  aee).l     A    ruddy  fat-faced 

BIOWMd  (blotud),  B.     Blowty;  ruddy  and 

weather ;    tat  and  hiBh-cDlDaitd.      '  Huge 
women  iUacui  wlUihealth  and  wind  and 

Blowxliic  (b'oui'ine),  a.  Blowzy;  flaunUng; 

aunyT^That  hlaanng  wig  of  hli.'  7.  BaMu. 
BlOTiy  (blaoi'i).  a.    Huddj-faced;  rat  and 

mddy:  high-coloured.  '  A  f  ace  made  Ueujtf 


BlnbbM:(b1ub'tr).  n.  (Alu  wrl'ttxD'ucSHr. 
and  formerly  bUjbtt,  a  lengthened  form  of 
blub.lMi.bUb.  The  root  lipelhapt  the  aame 


The  blubber  Ilea  i 


h  frain-oil  la  ob&lneiL 


3.  A  gafatlnoua  lubataaca;  hence  the  ica- 
nettle;  a  meduaa. 
BInhbtr  (blab'^r),  v.i.    To  weep,  eapeclally 

dlaflgure  the  face;  to  bunt  Into  a  St  of 


lUuyorfacaatthen 


caidUaryoj 
nUudled. 


lent  whan  they 
iced  la  auch  aa 
.  todlaalpata  In 
TBpour  or  in  gaaeoua  forrna  moat  known  aub- 
atancea.  Theblow-plpeiaiuedbygoldaDiltha 
and  feweDen  in  aolderlng,  by  ^aaa-blowen 
InaealingtbeendaDf  tabea.&c.,and  eiten- 
•lieiy  by  chemlila  and  nilneraloglata  In 
teaUng  the  nature  and  compoaltlnn  of  lub- 
•tahcea,~l.  A  pipe  or  (aba  through  which 
poiaoned  arrowa  are  blown  by  the  breath; 
uaed  by  South  American  iDdlBU  and  nativea 
ol  Borneo.  TtM  tuba  or  blow-ptpe  la  8  to 
IS  feet  long,  with  a  bore  acarcely  laroe 
enough  to  Mlmlt  tba  UlUe  BBceri  aad  tba 


agalnat  Napoleon. 

BlDdnon  jblufon).  n.  fFerhapi  allied  to 
onistun,  to  atrlke.  D.  UkIkk.  to  brulu. 
SkeaC  derina  tlie  word  from  Ir.  btoean,  a 

liUUhlnrk  null (vmniu'li it ariinnllngly With 

tatick,wlth 

Biiw(u6}.'nr[X  8u!  Uto!blner6.  E.  tie,  mEw. 
Uo,  ^. :  Sc  &Iaa.  leeL  6Ur.  Uvid;  Daa  UOo. 
D.  Uaaiea,  O.  Alau,  O.H.O.  pMs,  blue;  per- 
hapa  connected  with  Mow,  a  blow  producing 
ablneorllvldcolouron  thaOaab.  1  L  One 
ot  the  ieven  ooloun  Into  which  the  rayi  <t 
light  divide  thenuelret,  when  retrscled 
tbjtiugfa  a  glan  prIam ;  the  colour  of  the 
ekar  aky  or  deep  aea;  aiute;  a  dye  or  pig- 
ment of  thia  hue.  The  anbttancea  nied  aa 
blue  plcnantaareofTery  different  naturea, 
and  denied  tnm  Tarlotu  aourcea ;  they  are 
1  bodtoa,  aome  belngnatoral  and 
ilaL     They  are  dariTed  aliuoM 


eh,  8c.  leak;      g.  po;      l..h>b;      b,  FT.  (on;      ng,  ihif ;      TB,  tken;  th,  lUn ;     w,  wig;    wh,  HAIg;    i 
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entirely  from  the  veeeUble  and  mineral  Idng- 
tloma.  The  best  blue  colour  for  the  use  of 
painters  is  ultramarine,  which  is  prepared 
from  lapis  lazuli,  or  axure-stone.  The  prin- 
cipal blues  used  in  painting  are  these:  Prui- 
nan  blue,  which  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  iron;  bltie  bice,  next  in  quality  to  Prus- 
sian blue;  Indigo  blue,  from  the  indigo 
plant  Besides  tnese  there  are  other  shades 
of  blue,  as  blue-verditer,  tmalt  and  cobalt- 
blue  from  cobalt,  lacmue  or  litmue,  eky-blue, 
i^c— 8.  The  sky;  the  atmosphere,  from  its 

blue  tinge. 

I  came  and  sat 
Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
Were  i^listeninff  in  the  breezy  Mue.    Tatnyson. 

8.  A  term  applied  to  a  pedantic,  literary 
female;  a  contraction  for  blue-»toekii\g 
(which  seeX 

Next  to  a  ladv  I  must  bid  adieu— 

Whom  some  In  mirth  or  malice  call  a  *  */m#. 

Crabb*. 

4.  Same  as  Blueing,  Z—The  blues,  (a)(contr. 
for  blue-devili),  low  spirits;  melancholy; 
delirium  tremens.  See  Blus-dkyils.  (6)  The 
name  popuIarW  given  to  the  regiment  pro- 

Serly  called  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  or 
xford  Blues,  first  raised  in  1661,  and  so 
called  from  their  blue  uniforms. 
Blue  (blQ).  a.  L  Of  the  colour  of  blue;  sky- 
coloured;  azure.— 2.  Low  in  spirits;  having 
the  blues  or  blue-devils;  dumpish;  put  out: 
applied  to  persons;  as,  I  feel  blus.  [CoUoq.] 

Sir  Ludus  looked  Mmt.  but  he  had  hedged. 

Dirrae/i. 

3.  Dismal;  unpromising:  applied  to  things; 
as,  a  blue  look-out  rCk)Uoq.)-4.  (SeeBLUB- 
STOCKING.]  Learned;  pedantic:  applied  to 
ladiea 

Some  of  the  ladies  were  very  Mtte  and  well  hi- 
formed.  rMacJttray. 

5.  In  union  with  true,  sterling;  unflinching; 
as,  true-blue  PresbyterianisnL  This  mean- 
ing is  due  to  the  fttct  that  the  Covenanters 
adopted  blue  as  their  colour,  in  contradi^ 
tinction  to  the  royal  red.  From  this  usage 
blue,  in  combination  with  yellow  (in  mem- 
ory of  the  house  of  Orange),  has  become 
the  livery  of  the  Whigs. 


For  his  reUffion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  leaminf;  and  his  wit 

Twas  Presbyterian,  true-btut. 


Hudibms. 


6.  Indecent;  as,  blue  stories.    [CoUoq.] 
[  Some  of  the  words  given  below  as  com- 
pounds, with  blue  as  the  first  part,  are  not 
always  printed  as  compounds.] 

BlU6(biaX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  blued;ppr.  bluitig. 
To  make  blue ;  to  dye  of  a  blue  colour ;  to 
make  blue  by  heating,  as  metals.  &c. 

BlU0-b(^  (blu'bel),  n.  The  popular  name  of 
two  very  oifTerent  plants,  (a)  In  England 
it  is  given  to  SeiUa  nutans  or  wild  hya- 
cinth, from  the  diape  of  its  drooping  flowers. 
(6)  In  Scotland  it  is  applied  to  the  well- 
known  beautiful  wild  plant.  Campanula 
rotundifUia,  with  blue  bell-shaped  flowers. 
See  Harebell. 

Blue-berry  (bl&'be-ri),  n.  A  kind  of  whortle- 
berry common  in  America  ( Vaeeinium 
penn»ylvan\cum\    See  Blaeberry. 

Blue-llird  (  blQ'bdrd  ).  n.  A  small  dentiros- 
tral,  insessorial  bird,  the  Erythaca,  or  Sialia 
Wilsoni,  very  common  in  the  United  States. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  blue,  and  the 
throat  and  breast  of  a  dirty  red.  It  makes 
its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  The  blue-bird 
is  the  harbinger  of  spring  to  the  Americans ; 
its  song  is  cheerful,  continuing  with  little 
interruption  from  March  to  October,  but  is 
most  frequently  heard  in  the  serene  days  of 
the  spring. 

Blue-Dlaok  (bia'blakX  n.  Ivonr-black:  so 
called  from  its  bluish  hue;  a  colour  resem- 
bling ivory-black. 

Blue-blood  (bia^blndX  n.  Aristocratic  blood ; 
blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  old  and  aristo- 
cratic families :  a  term  said  to  have  origin- 
ated in  Spain  from  a  notion  that  the  blood 
of  some  of  their  oldest  and  proudest  fami- 
lies had  never  been  tainted  by  intermixture 
with  that  of  their  Moorish  invaders,  and 
that  it  was  <rf  a  bluer  tint  than  that  of  the 
people. 

The  very  anxiety  shown  by  die  modem  Spaniard 
to  prove  that  only  the  tattfre  asui, '  biMe-blcod,'  flows 
through  his  veins,  uncontaminated  by  any  Moorish 
or  Jewish  taint,  may  be  thought  to  aflord  some  evid- 
ence of  the  intimacy  which  once  existed  between  his 
forefathers  and  the  tribes  of  eastern  origin. 

Pretcvtt. 

Blue-bonnet  (blil'bon-net).  n.  1.  A  familiar 
name  given  to  the  blue  titmouse  (Parus 
eceruleus).  (Called  also  Blue-cap.— %  Same 
as  BlueSottUt  l.—Z.  A  name  given  to  the 
soldiery  of  Scotland,  when  it  was  a  separate 


kingdom,  from  the  colour  of  their  bonnets : 
generally  as  two  words. 

England  shall  many  a  day  tell  of  the  bloody  fray 
When  the  bite  b0nn^  came  over  the  Border. 

.Sir  ty.  Snti. 

Blue-book  ( blQl^nk),  n.  1.  A  name  popu- 
larly applied  to  the  reports  and  other  papers, 
printed  by  order  of  parliament  or  issued  by 
the  privy-council  or  other  departments  of 
government  because  their  cov«rs  are  usually 
made  of  blue-paper. 

At  home  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  peruul  of  bint- 
b0oJts.  Tkacktray. 

2.  In  the  United  States  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  the  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  government 
Blue-botUe  (bm'bot-lX  n-  l-  Centaurea 
Cyanut,  a  composite  plant  found  frequently 
in  comflelds.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  blue  funnel-shaped  florets  arranged  in 
a  bottle  form  upon  the  capitulum.  Called 
also  Blue-bonnet.— 2.  Mueoa  vomitoria,  a  fly 
with  a  large  blue  belly;  popularly  called 
also  a  BeiJ-eater  or  Blue  Flesh-fly.  —  8.  A 
slang  name  for  a  policeman,  a  beadle,  or 
other  ofRcer  with  a  blue  dress. 
Blue-breast  (blQ'brest).  n.  A  popular  name 
for  the  blue-throated  redstart  {Phomieura 
sueciea),  a  dentirostral,  insessorial  bird, 
family  Turdid»,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  link  between  the  redstart  and  com- 
mon wag-taiL  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Blue-throated  Warbler. 
Blue-butterfly  (bl&'but-^r-fll),  n.  A  name 
applied  to  several  species  of  butterflies  of 
the  genua  Polyommatus,  the  upper  side  of 
the  wings  being  often  of  a  blue  colour. 
Blue-cap  (blu'kap),  n.  l.  A  fish  of  the  sal- 
mon kind,  with  blue  spots  on  its  head.— 
2.  The  blue  titmouse  or  blue-bonnet 
Blue-cat  (bl&luit),  n.  A  Siberian  cat,  valued 
for  its  fur. 

Blue-coat  (biaicdtX  a.  Applied  to  a  boy  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London,  who  is  called  a 
Blue-coat  boy. 

Blue  Oopper-ore  (bltilcop-^r-drX  n.  Finely 
crystallized  subcarbonate  of  copper. 
Uue-devUs  (blQ'de-vilz),  n.  p{.    A  slang 
or  colloquial  phrase  for  dejection,  hypo- 
chondria, or  lowness  of  spirits.  Also  applied 
to  delirium  tremens  from  the  apparitions 
which  habitual  drunkards  suppose  they  see. 
Often  contracted  into  Blues. 
Blue-dlseaae  (bl&'diz-^),  n.     Same  as 
Cyanosis. 
Blue-eyed  (bl&ld).  a.    Having  blue  eyes. 

'llie  blue-eyed  Norsemen.'  Longfellow. 
Blue-flsh  (blu'flshX  n.  L  A  fish,  a  species 
of  Coryphaena,  found  about  the  Banamas 
and  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.— 2.  A  fish  allied 
to  the  mackerel,  but  larcer,  conunon  off  the 
shores  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
states,  the  TemnocUm  saltator.  On  the  Jer- 
sey coast  it  is  called  Horse-mackerel,  and  in 
Virginia  Saltwater  Tailor. 
Blue-gown  ( bia'goun  X  n.  One  of  an  order 
of  paupers  in  Scotland,  called  also  the  Kino's 
Bedeemen,  to  whom  the  kings  annually  dis- 
tributed certain  alms  on  condition  of  their 
praying  for  the  royal  welfare.  Their  number 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  years  the  king 
had  lived.  The  alms  consisted  of  a  blue 
gown  or  cloidc,  a  purse  containing  as  many 
shillings  Scots  (pennies  sterling)  as  the  years 
of  the  King's  age,  and  a  badge  bearing  the 
words  *  Pass  and  repass, '  which  protected 
them  from  all  laws  against  mendicity.  Edie 
Ochiltree,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  novel  of  the 
Antiquary,  is  a  type  of  the  clasa  The  prac- 
tice of  appointing  bedesmen  was  discon- 
tinued in  1833. 

Blue -grass  (bia'grasX  n.    Wire -grass,  a 
perennial  grass  (Poa  eompressa\  the  flowers 
of  which  are  green  or  bluish  purple. 
Blue-balred  (blu'h&rdX  a.  Having  hair  of  a 
blue  colour.    *  Blue-haired  deities.'  Milton. 
Blueing  ( biasing  X  n.    1.  The  act  of  making 
blue;  speciflcaiUy,  the  process  of  heating 
iron  and  other  metals  in  the  fire  until  they 
assume  a  blue  colour.— 2.  Any  material  used 
to  impart  a  blue  colour,  as  indigo  by  washer- 
women.   Written  also  Bluing. 
Blue-JaCk,  Blue-jObn  (blu'iak.  blQ'Jon).  n. 
In  mineral,  fluor-spar,  a  mineral  found  in 
the  mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  fabricated  into 
vases  and  other  ornamental  figures. 
Blue-jacket  (blQ'Jak-etX  n.    A  sailor,  from 
the  colour  of  his  jacket 
Blue-light  (bl&IItX  n.  A  composition  which 
bums  with  a  blue  flame,  used  as  a  night- 
signal  in  ships  or  for  military  purposes. 
Blue^  (biaiiX  adv.    With  a  blue  colour. 
Swi/L 
Blue-mantle  (bia'man-tlX  n.    The  title  of 


one  of  the  English  pursuivants-at-arms. 
This  officer  was  instituted  either  by  Edward 
III.  or  Henry  V.,  and  named  in  ulusion  to 
the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  or.  as 
some  suppose,  to  the  colours  of  the  arms  of 
France. 

Blue -mould  (blQ'm61d),  n.  A  name  of 
Aspergillus  glaucus,  a  thread-like  fungus 
gro  wins  on  cheese,  as  also  on  dried  sausages 
and  rolled  bacon. 

Blueness  (blQ'nesX  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
blue;  a  blue  colour.— 2.  Indecency  in  lan- 
guage.   [Golloq.] 

The  occasional  btueness  of  both  (writings)   .   .    . 
shall  not  altc^ether  affright  us.  CarlyU. 

Blue-nose  (blfi'nOz),  n.  A  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  allusion  probably  to  the  hue  given 
to  the  noses  of  its  inhabitants  by  its  severe 
winter.    UaUburUm. 

Blue-OCbre  n)l&'6-k6r),  n.  A  mineral  colour, 
a  sub-phospnate  of  iron,  found  in  Cornwall 
and  in  North  America. 

Blue-ointment  (bl&'oint-mentX  n.  Mer- 
curial ointment 

Blue-peter  (blfi'pd-t«r).  n.  [A  corruption  of 
blue  repeater.]  Naut  a  blue  flag  having  a 
white  square  in  the  centre,  used  as  a  signal 
for  sailing,  to  recall  boats,  Ao. 

Blue-pill  (birpUX  n.    Mercurial  pill 

Blue-pipe  (blii'pipX  n.  The  common  lilac. 
Ray. 

Blue-pot  (bWDot).  n.  A  black-lead  crucible. 

Blue-rlbDOn  (bm'rib-onX  n.  l.  The  broad, 
dark-blue  ribbon,  the  border  embroidered 
with  gold,  worn  by  members  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hang- 
ing down  to  the  hip.— 2.  Fig.  anything 
which  marks  the  attainment  of  an  object  of 
great  ambition,  or  the  object  itself.  'The 
Mtie-rt66onof  the  turf.'  DisraeU.  '(These 
scholarships)  were  the  blue-ribbon  of  tiie 
college. '  Farrar.  —8.  A  member  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter. 

Why  should  dancing  round  a  May-pole  be  more 
obsolete  than  holding  a  chapter  of  the  Garter?  asked 
Lord  Henry.  The  duke,  who  was  a  btutribt>9H, 
felt  this  a  home-thrusL  Disraeli. 

Blue-ruin  (blfi'ni-in  ),n.  A  cant  name  for 
whisky,  gin,  &c.,  especially  when  bad. 

Blues  (bluzX  n.  pi.  See  Blue,  Blue-detils. 

Blue-n>ar(bl&'spltrXn.  AKnre-spar;lazuUte|. 

Blue-stodking  (oia'stok-ingX  n.  A  literary 
lady:  applied  usually  with  the  Imputation 
of  pedantry.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  certain  meetings  held  by  ladies 
in  the  davs  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  conversation 
with  distinguished  literarv  men.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these  literati  was  a  Mr. 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore 
blue  stockings,  and  whose  conversation  at 
these  meetings  waa  so  much  prised  that  his 
absence  at  anv  time  was  felt  to  be  a  great 
loss,  so  that  tne  remaric  became  common, 
'  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  bhie  stock- 
ings;' hence  these  meetings  were  n>ortively 
called  hlue-stocking  dubs,  and  the  ladies 
who  attended  them  blue-stockings. 

Blue-stockinglsm  (blQ'stok-ing-izmX  n. 
The  cliaracter,  manner,  or  habits  of  a  blue- 
stocking; female  learning  or  pedantiy. 

Blue-stone  (bl&'stdnX  «>•  l-  Sulphate  of 
copper.  —  2.  A  term  given  by  Australian 
miners  to  a  basaltic  lava  covering  large 
areas  of  gold-bearing  gravels  of  the  later 
tertiary  periods  in  Victoria,  Ac., and  through 
which  they  have  to  sink  their  mining  shans. 
Blue-throat  (bl&'thrdtX  n.  A  bird  (Sylvia 
sueciea)  witii  a  tawny  breast,  marked  with 
a  sky-blue  crescent,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in 
France  for  the  table. 

Blue-ti^t  (blQ'tint).  n.    A  colouring  sub- 
stance made  of  ultramarine  and   white, 
mixed  with  lightish  azure. 
Blue-yeined  (bl&'vandX  a-    Having  blue 
veins  or  strealcs. 

Blue-verditer  (blQ>«r-di-t£rX  n.  A  blue 
oxide  of  copper,  or  a  precipitate  of  the 
nitrate  of  copper  by  lime. 
Blue-YitrlOl  (bm'vit-ri-ol),  n.  Sulphate  df 
copper,  employed  by  surgeons  as  an  eschar- 
otic  and  astringent 

Blue-water  (b1Q'wA-t«rX  n.  The  open  ocean. 

at  a  considerable  distance  from  land. 

Blue-Wing  (blQ'wingXn.  The  common  name 

fur  a  genus  of  ducks,  so  called  from  the 

colour  of  the  wing-coverts.    One  species. 

Querqttedula  diseors,  is  brousht  in  great 

qtumtities  to  market  in  Jamslca,  the  flesh 

being  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour. 

Bluey  (bm'i),  a.    Somewhat  blue.    Southey. 

Bluff  ( bluf  X  a.    [Perhaps  from  or  allied  to 

O.D.  blaf,  applied  to  a  broad  full  face,  also 


Fate.  fSr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  mdve;       tObe,  tub,  b\)ll;       oil.  pound;     ii.  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc.  fey. 
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to  a  forehead  riiins  •Iraisht  up.  See  al»o 
the  verb.1  1.  Broad  and  full:  spedallj  ap- 
plied to  a  full  countenance,  indicatlre  of 
fnnkneH  and  good  humour. 

His  broad,  bright  eve,  mod  MwiTrace. . . .  lOce  the 
ftun  on  frost-work,  melted  down  abpleasure. 

H.  Sctit  Riddea. 

Hence— Z  Rouffh  and  hearty:  plain  and 

frank:  aomewhal  boisteroui  and  unconven- 

tionaL 

BinffHrnnj  broke  into  the  ipence. 
And  tamed  the  cowU  adrift.  Tennyspn. 

8.  Bluatering:  pompous;  turly;  churllih.  'A 
pert  or  Mu/lmportant  wight '  A rnutrcna. 
[Obsolete  and  prorincial.]— 4.  Steep  and  ob- 
tuse: rising  suddenly  and  boldly,  like  a 
Unff. 

The  rock  Tabra.  a  Uii/Tt  peninsular  prominence 
that  Juts  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.    Atkius. 

Bluff  (blnfXn.  A  high  bank,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, especially  one  orerhanging  ths  sea, 
or  a  lake,  or  rirer;  a  high  banlc  presenting 
a  steep  front  'Beaon.  bluff,  and  ware, 
adieu  r  WkUtUr,  '  Round  the  hUls  from 
Mt^  to  Huff. '    Tennyion. 

The  favourite  spots  with  tenmsters  for  corralini; 
are  the  re-entering:  anfles  of  deep  streams  ...  or 
the  crests  of  abrupt  hilu  and  M(^.      R.F.  Burton. 

Bluff  (bluf ),  «.(.  [Comp.  LO.  Uuffen,  ver- 
blvffen,  G.  verbmffen^  to  put  out  of  counten- 
ance, to  snub.]  To  repulse  by  rough  an- 
swers :  to  repel  gruffly ;  to  deter  from  ac- 
complishing a  design:  generally  followed  by 
off;  as.  to  bluff  cff  a  dim.    [American.  ] 

Bluff  (binf).  »t.  A  game  at  cards.  BartUtL 
[American.] 

JUuff-bOWed  (blufboudX  a.  Ifaut.  broad, 
full,  and  square  in  the  bows. 

Bluff-hemded  (blufhed-edX  a.  ilTaiit.  having 
an  upright  stem,  or  one  with  but  little  rake 
forward. 

Bluflhest  (bluf'nes).  n.  Qualityof  being 
bluff.  'BluffneM  of  face.'  Ths  Wortd,  m 
Aug.  1760. 

Bluffy  (bluf'i),  a.  Haring  bluifs  or  bold 
projecong  points  of  land. 

Bluld  (blUdl  9k    Blood.    [Scotch.] 

Bluing  (bl<r  mg),  n.    Same  as  Blueing. 

Bluisn  (blft'isn),  a.  Blue  in  a  small  degree; 
somewhat  blue. 

BlUlsblF  (bl&'idi-liX  adv.  In  a  bluish  man- 
ner. 

BlulBlmeM  (bWish-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  bluish:  a  small  degree  of  blue  colour. 

Blulnn  (blinzm),  n.  Blue-stockiuffism.  '  A 
wife  so  well  known  in  the  gay  and  learned 
world,  without  one  bit  of .  .  .  bluiim  about 
hersell'   T.  Hook. 

Blunder  (blun'd^r).  v.C  [O.E.  blond&r,  pro- 
bably allied  to  IceL  Mtinda,  to  dose,  blundr, 
slumber.  Dan.  and  8w.  blund,  a  nap,  also  to 
blind,  bUnd,  ]  L  To  make  a  grcMs  mistake, 
especially  through  mental  coiuusion ;  to  err 
widely  or  stupidly.— 2.  To  more  without  di- 
rection or  stMdy  guidance;  to  flounder;  to 
stumble,  literallT  or  figuratively.  'Bayard 
the  blinde,  that  wundretA  forth.'   Chaueer. 

It  is  one  thinf;  to  for^  matter  of  fact,  and  another 
to  t/ufider  upon  the  reason  of  it 

Sir  X.  L'Ettranfft. 

Blunder  (blun'd^rX  «.t  l.  To  utter  in  a 
blundering  manner:  with  out;  as,  to  blunder 
out  senseless  rhymes.  —2.  t  To  cause  to  blun- 
der. 'To  MufUMran  adTersary.*  Dition.— 
S.  t  To  injure  or  destroy  bv  blundering ;  to 
bring  into  confusion.  'To  darken  or  Mtimfer 
the  cause.*  IHUon. 

He  Hnndtrs  and  confounds  all  diese  toee^ier. 

Stitliusjlett. 

Blunder  (blun'd6rX  n.  A  mistake  tlirough 
precipitance  or  mental  confusion ;  a  gross 
and  stupid  mistake.  '  It  is  worse  than  a 
crime :  ft  is  a  Mwmfer. '  TVansI.  (/  Memoin 
ofFoueM. 

BlunderlmM  (blun'dftr-bus).  n.  [Probably 
a  humorous  corruption  of  D.  donderbue,  a 
blunderbuss— ifonoer,  thunder,  and  bus,  a 
tube,  gun,  originally  a  box.]    1.  A  short  gun 


Bhnderbttss. — Armoury,  Tower  of  London. 

or  firearm,  with  a  larse  bore,  capable  of 
holding  a  number  of  bsJls.  and  intended  to 
do  execution  at  a  limited  range  without 
exact  aim.— 2.  A  stupid,  blunderrag  person. 
Blunderer  (blim'd^r-^rX  n.  One  who  is  apt 


to  blunder  or  to  make  sross  mistakes ;  a 
careless  person.  '  A  mere  blunderer.' Watta. 

Blundernead  (blun'ddr-hed),  n.  A  stupid 
fellow;  one  who  blunders.  'This  thick- 
skulled  blunderhead.'    Sir  R.  L'Sstranae. 

Blunderingly  (blun'd6r-ing-liX  adv.  In  a 
blundering  manner.  '  The  tyro  who  had  so 
Mufufm>Mr<y botched  the  business.'  T.Hook. 

Blunge  (blunj),  v.t  To  mix  (clay)  with  a 
blimger. 

Blunger  (blunf^rX  n.  [For  plunper.]  A 
machine  used  in  potteries  for  mixing  clay. 
It  consists  of  a  Tertical  shaft  revolving  in 
the  vat  which  holds  diluted  clay,  and  armed 
with  from  two  to  four  series  of  horizontal 
spokM,  the  extremities  of  which  are  Joined 
by  vertical  bars;  a  plunger. 

Blunk  (blungk),  n.  [Probably  a  form  of 
blank.]  A  name  in  Scotland  for  calico  or  cot- 
ton cloth,  manufactured  for  being  printed. 

Blunker  ( blungk '6rX  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  A 
calico-printer.— 2.  A  bungler,  one  that  spoils 
everytning  he  meddles  with. 

Dunboe  is  nae  mair  o'  a  gentleman  than  the 
btunker  that's  bieeit  the  boanie  house  doun  in  the 
howm.  Sir  ty.  Sctii, 

Blunt  (bluntX  a.  [Origin  and  connections 
extremely  uncertain;  comp.  Pro  v.  O.  Hudde, 
a  dull  or  olnnt  knife;  Dan.  blunde,  Sw.  and 
IceL  blunda,  to  doxe,  K  blunder.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  thick  edge  orpoint,  as  an  instrument; 
dull;  not  sharp.  'The  murderous  knife  was 
dull  and  blunt'  Shak.—2.  Dull  in  under- 
standing; slow  of  discernment  '  His  wits 
are  not  so  blunt'  Shak.—9.  Abrupt  in  ad- 
dress; plain;  unceremonious;  wanting  the 
forms  of  civility ;  rough  in  manners  or 
speech.    'A  plain,  blujU  man.'    Shak. 

In  Uunt  terms,  can  you  play  the  sorcerert 

C0itriihv. 

4  Hard  to  penetrate;   not  susceptible. 

[Rare.] 

I  find  my  heart  hardened  and  Munt  to  new  im- 
pressions. J*o/e. 

Blunt  (blunt),  v.t  l.  To  dull  the  edge  or 
point  of,  by  making  it  thicker.  *  A  less  deadly 
sword,  of  which  ne  carefully  blunted  the 
point  and  edge.'  Maeaulay.—2.  To  repress 
or  weaken,  as  appetite,  desire,  or  power  of 
the  mind;  to  impair  the  force,  keenness,  or 
susceptibility  of.  'Blunt  not  his  love.' 
Shak,  'To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 
Tenny$on. 

Blunt  (bluntX  n.  [Said  to  be  from  bUmd, 
fair  or  light-coloured,  on  analogy  of  brownn, 
the  slang  name  for  halfpence.]  Money. 
[SUng.] 

'Well,  how  roes  itf  said  one.  *  I  have  been  the 
rounds.    ThmMuttfs  ^oing  like  the  ward-purop.' 

Dtsraeii. 

Blunting  (blunting),  n.  1.  Act  of  dulling. 
2.  Sometning  that  dulls  or  blunta  'Kot 
impediments  or  bluntingt,  but  rather  as 
whetstones,  to  set  an  edge  on  our  desires.' 
Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare.] 

Bluntisn  (blunt'lsh),  a.    Somewhat  blunt 

Bluntielmese  (blunt'ish-nes),  n.  A  slight 
degree  of  bltmtnesa  'Tempered  with  an 
hone%i  bluntiehneet.*    Wood. 

Bluntly  (bluntliX  adv.  L  In  a  blunt  man- 
ner; plainly;  abruptly;  without  delicacy,  or 
the  usual  forms  of  civility;  as,  to  tell  a  man 
something  bluntly. —i.  Suddenly;  without 
preparation. 

Fathers  are 
Won  by  degrees,  not  Nutttiy  as  our  masters 
Or  wronged  friends  are.  Ford. 

Bluntnesa  (blunfnes).  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  blunt:  (a)  want  of  edce  or 
point;  dulness;  obtuseness;  want  of  sharp- 
ness. (&)  Plainness  or  abruptness  of  address; 
want  of  ceremony  in  manners;  rude  sin- 
ceritv  or  plainness.  'Honest  bluntnee^.' 
Dryden.    *  Bhtntneee  of  speecli.'    Boyle. 

Blunt- Wltted  ( blunt' wit -ed).  a.  Dull; 
stupid.  *  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  de- 
meanour.'   Shak. 

Blur  (bldr),  n.    [Probably  a  form  of  blear.] 

1.  Somethingthat  obscures  or  soils;  a  blot; 
a  stain.— 2.  Dim,  confused  appearance,  as 

Produced  b^  indistinct  vision;  as,  it  is  all  a 
lur.—^  Fig.  a  blot,  stain,  or  iniunr.  affect- 
ing character,  reputation,  and  the  like. 

Her  raifing  set  a  great  A/«r  on  mine  honesty  and 
good  name.  Udall. 

Blur  (bl6r),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  blurred;  ppr. 
blunyng.  L  To  obscure  without  quite 
effacing:  to  render  indistinct;  to  confuse 
and  bMim,  as  the  outlines  of  a  figure. 

One  low  light  betwixt  them  tHimt 

Blttrrtd  by  the  creeping  mist  Tennyson. 

2.  To  cause  imperfection  of  vision  in ;  to 
dim;  to  darken.  '  Her  eyes  are  blurred  with 
the  lightning's  ghu^'    If.  Drake.  —  8.  To 


sully;  to  stain;  to  blemish ;  as,  to  blur  re- 
putation. 

Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  k/$tr  our  name. 

But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot.  Ska*. 

Blurt  (bl6rt\.  V.t  [Comp.  So.  bliH,  a  burst 
of  tears.]  To  utter  suddenly  or  inadvert- 
ently; to  divulge  inadvisedly:  commonly 
without 

And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace. 

If  biurttd  to  a  person  s  (ace.  Lloyd. 

Others  cannot  hold,  but  blurt  mtt  tirase  words 
which  afterwards  they  are  forced  to  eat. 

Haktwilt. 

—To  blurt  of,  to  speak  contemptuously  of; 
to  ridicule. 

None  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  ga<es  on  Marina's  face; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurttd  at.  SMaJt. 

BlUBh  0>lush),  v.i.  [A  word  seen  in  A.  Sax. 
dblitian,  to  blush ;  Dan.  blueee,  to  blase, 
to  bum  in  the  face,  bluet  ved,  to  blush  at: 
D.  6^,  a  blush.  bUuen,  to  blush;  allied  to 
hloiaom,  bUue,  blow.]  L  To  redden  in  the 
cheeks  or  over  the  face,  as  from  a  sense  of 
ffullt,  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty;  as, 
oluih  at  your  vices;  bluth  for  your  degraded 
country. 

In  the  presence  of  the  shameless  and  unblushinfr 
the  young  offender  is  asliamed  to  tl$uM. 

Buckminsttr. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  red  or  rosy  colour:  to  be  red 
'Madethe  western  welkin  MiisA.'    Shak. 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of  kin|^ 
and  queens.  KtiUs. 

S.  To  bloom;  to  blossom. 

To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him. 

Shak. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 

Gray. 

Blush  (blushX  V.t  L  To  make  red  by  blush- 
ins. 

AVhich  (blood)  .  .  .  ne'er  rctumeth 

To  blush  and  beautify  tlie  cheek  again.       Shak. 

2.  To  express  by  blushing.  'I'll  MmA  ynu 
thanka'  Shak.  [Rare  and  poetical  ]— 8.  To 
spread  or  convey  by  the  roseate  colour  of 
the  sky. 

Pass  the  happy  news. 

Blush  it  thro  the  west.  Tennyson. 

Blush  (blush),  n.  1.  The  act  of  blushing:  the 
suffusion  of  the  cheeks  or  the  face  gener- 
ally with  a  red  colour  through  confurion. 
shame,  diffidence,  or  the  like.  '  Her  Hueh  of 
maiden  shame.'  .Bryant- 2.  A  red  or  red- 
dish colour;  a  rosy  tint  '  And  light's  last 
bluthee  tinged  the  distant  hills.'  Ld.  Lyttel- 
(on.— 8.  Sudden  appearance;  a  glance:  a 
sense  taken  from  the  sudden  suffusion  of  the 
face  in  blushing;  as.  a  proposition  appears 
absurd  at  the  first  bltuh. 

At  the  first  blush  we  thought  they  had  been  ships 
come  from  France.  Hackluyt. 

4.  Look;  resemblance;  as, '  She  has  a  bluMh 
of  her  father. '   [North  of  England.  1 

Blushett  (blush^et).  n.  A  young  modest  girl 
'  Go  to,  little  bluehet.'    B.  Jonton. 

Blushful  (blush'fuli  a.  Full  of  blushes. 
'  Averts  her  blushful  face. '    Thomson. 

BlushlUlly  (blush'fnl-li),  adv.  With  many 
blushes. 

BlUShinf  (blushlnffX  ^  The  act  of  blush- 
ing: suffusion  with  a  roseate  tint  'The 
bluehinga  of  the  evening. '   ;^pen«er. 

Blushing  (blush'ing),  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting 
blushes  or  a  rosy  tint;  blooming.  'The 
dappled  pink  and  blttshing  rose.'    Prior. 

Blusnlni^  (blush'inR-li),  o<fe.  In  a  blusli- 
Ing  manner;  with  blushes;  as,  to  speak 
bluehingly. 

Blushless  (blushles),  a.  Without  a  blush; 
unblushing;  pastblushing;  impudent;  bare- 
faced.   *  Bluehlett  cTimt%.'  Sandyt. 

BlUShy  (blush 'i\  a.  Like  a  blush;  having 
the  colour  of  a  blush.  *  Blossoms  of  apples 
.  .  .  Miebluehy.'    Bacon.   [Rare.] 

Bluster  (blus't^r),  v.  i.  [A  freq.  of  blast,  or  a 
kind  of  intens.  of  blow.  ]  1.  To  roar  and  be 
tumultuou^  as  wind ;  to  be  boisterous;  as, 
the  storm  blusters  without  'Bluster  the 
winds  and  tides.'  Tennyson.  —2.  To  be  loud, 
noisy,  or  swaggering:  to  bully:  to  swaner, 
as  a  turbulent  or  boasting  person.  *  Wnen 
they  storm  and  bluster  at  the  difficulties  of 
salvation.'    Bp.  Hopkins. 

Your  ministerial   directors  blustered  like  tragic 
tyrants  here.  Burke. 

Bluster  (blus't^r).  v.t  l.  To  utter  or  effect 
in  a  blustering  manner  or  with  noise  and 
violence:  with  a  preposition  used  adver- 
bially. 'Bloweth  ana  bhtstereth  out  .  .  . 
blasphemy.'  Sir  T.  More.  'By  a  tempes- 
tuous gust  bluster  down  the  house.'  Sea- 
sonable Sermons. 

He  meant  to  bluster  aXi  princes  bto  a  perfect  obe- 
dience. Fuller. 


ch,dUin;     Ah,  ScloeA;     g,  po;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sinp;     TH,  <Aen;  th,  tMn;     w,  udg;    wh.  toAlg;    zh,  acure.— See  Kit. 


wlod;  bUit;  glut 


Stk.  NoUb,  bohteroiiimBM.  ti 
irering.  Ur^Btug.  hullying. 


I  BOU  (Mr),  n.  (A.  Su.  Mr,  D.  betr.  O.H-G. 
IiA-,M.aO.Mr,*bair.]  Th«  mala  of  iwliw 
not  eutnUd.— mu  b«r  (Sut  Kn/ak  an 
!  nngulnta  or  booled  nwmniBl,  tainllf  Snlda, 
I  ths  orlslail  o[  Uie  bog  klud.  TheHuiloiBli 
«ra  [ound  In  m»t  put*  dI  Enrgpe,  aiupt 
IhB  Britllh  ItUndi;  >1K>  In  the  greitot  put 
ol  AiU,  ind  OD  Iha  B»rbiry  coul  of  Af  rlet 
The  irlld  boar  differ)  is  unnl  reipaclt 
rrom  the  tame  ipKiu ;  Its  bodj  ia  unaller, 
Ha  anout  longsr.  and  the  eara  (whicb  are 
alwajn  blaek>  ronndar  and  ihorter;  11a 
colonr  la  InHi-Eray.  IncliDlDa  to  black :  the 
totla,  formed  by  Oie  eulaipid  sanlns  bwth, 
an  larger  than  thoie  of  Uis  tame  hog,  being 
aometlmei  neaiiy  a  loot  In  length.     The 


Blult«rln«(blu»'Wr-lnB),y-anda.  LStoimy; 
win^]  ai,  KiuEariiu  weatbor.  'Xblwittr- 
iiV  oar.'  Siak.—i.  Sctij;  tnmnltuoua ; 
■waggsilng;  aa.  a  UiittariiKr  tallov. 

UaU^Lnglr  (blna'Itr-lng-li),  adt.    In  a 

Blaatarani,  Bliutrona  (blua'tir-iu,  blna'- 

tnu),  a.    Nolay;  --—-*» -..x.-.. 


BlTpa  (blyp),  K.  A  ihnd ;  a  piece  of  one'* 
■kin  mbbed  off.     Aimi.    (acotch.  ] 

from  blui,  tn  bubble  or  gnih  lorth.]  A 
ueDUiDf pUnIa.nat.orderCypenu:eB.  Tvo 
•peclsa  are  found  In  Britain,  viz.  R  eom- 
prtuia  and  B.  r^fui.  Tbaj  prow  on  bom 
or  manbr  ptacei  or  bf  rliet  aidM.  eapeciaUy 

Blfthal  (bllTH),  a.    Same  aa  BiiUu:. 

Bo  (be),  stcfain,  A  word  ntlered  to  Inipire 
terror:  a  cuitamarjaound  uttered  b;  chil- 
dren to  frighten  their  tellowa 

—Net  oila  to  lav  bol  loa  gwui,  to  be  Terir 
toollata  or  tinilA 
BOBi  (W*X  »-    (I-i  'oi  ^eea,  a  irata-tetpent. 


of  ophidian  repUlea.  family  Bold*,  dl 
guiahed  from  allied  famlliea  bj  h— ' 
prehenalle  tail,  vltb  aiingle 
on  lt>  under  aortaee.     It  TncI 


wbala.  The  ape-  b«  naiuictgc. 

peeulfar  to  the  hot  parta  of  South  America. 
The  Sou  amifrictwia  not  one  of  the  largeat 
membenot  the  genua,  but  the  name  boa  or 
boa  conitrlctor  u  often  glTen  popularly  (o 


iicitlng  >i 


toaaing  it  in  the  Wind:  ulil  of  a  horae. 
BmitA  (bOrd).  n.    lA.  Sai.  bmt,  a  Ubie.  a 

K"inli.  a  border;  Icel  Dan.  O.  imH,  OoCh, 
urcf,  r.  boord,  a  board,  plank,  (ahlpjboard, 

cloieiy  allied' forma  In  which,  apparent^  bj 

Sc.  trod,  a  Hat  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden  ltd 
or  cover;  A.  Sbl  bred,  a  plank,  a  table; 
Dan.  brat,  a  cheu-board,  or  the  tike;  Q. 
>mU,  a  board  or  plank.  Allied  probablr  to 
*rmd,  or  to  rer^  " —      "— '-   '—'-' 

through  the  Frei 

breadth  compared  with  the  thlckneu 
name  1>  osually  ^len  to  plecea  o.  " 

™"  th«i  !l"£iche«  tn  Uilcku«"  Wh™ 
baarda  are  thinner  on  one  edge  tban  the 
other  they  are  called  /MCAsr-er^d  boardf. 
BuI<lilp>aiEbuti«in'i,i>lliinhutiDcii,  S)ui», 
i.  A  table,  eapeclall]'  aa  being  uaed  to  place 
food  on. 

Henoe— a.  What  la  aerred  on  a  board  or 
table;  entertainment;  food;  diet;  atated 
meala ;  often,  tpecincallT  ,dal  ly  food  obUlned 
f  or  a  atipulated  turn  at  the  table  ol  another; 
aa,  to  pajr  ao  much  a  week  for  board  and 
lodging. 


World  and  the  Ai 


BOMUnM  (bea-nir'Jiz),  ii.  ji.  [Qr  botm- 
erffBt,  Heb.  bn£  haryem,  aona  of  thnnder  - 
6n<.  pL  of  btn.  ann,  Ao,  the,  and  ro'om, 
thunder.]  1.  Sonaot  thunder.a  nameglTeo 
-     u  ChHat  to  hla  two  dlulpka  Jamea 


poworfnl  prwicher. 


Bofd£v,  broidtr, 
^re  come  to  ua 
piece  of  timber 
-"-'--igthand 

Imberof 


cil  or  court  la 
th  alfalra  than 
t  that  board' 


liavinBthemanagemcnt.dI1^otion,oriupe 
Intendence  of  tome  public  or  private  oHlce  t 

the  £sard  of  Trade;  a  h»rd  of  guudiai 

Shai.-i. 


ourable   board  of 
board  or  tablet  Is 


e  inicribeil ;  hence  the  unlvenit; 

-B.  NaMt  (a)  the  deck  of  a  ahip:  the 
part  of  ■  ahIp  or  boat :  uaed  In  the 
m  board,  aboard.    (bJ  The  aide  of  a 


{()  The  line  oTerwbleb 


a  t»ard,  to  make  ■ 


loart  (bfird),  1. 1.  1.  To  la;  01  tpread  with 
boardi;  to  cover  with  boarda.--!.  To  place 
at  board ;  a^  he  boardf  d  hia  aon  with  Mra 
So^d-ao-— 3.  To  tumiah  with  food,  or  food 
and  lodging,  tor  a  compenaatlon ;  aa,  hia 
landlady  b«rdj  hiin  for  a  guinea  a  week.— 
l-HFt.abiTder.  toconie  to,  accoat,  attack.) 
To  accoat,  or  make  the  flnt  addreu  to.  an- 


(bird'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 

boarded,  aa  a  >hlp. 

loudar  (liOnl'Sr),  TI.  One  who  boarda :  (a) 
one  who  para  tor  hi*  food  In  another  per- 
aon'a  honae.  or  one  who  geta  food  and  lodg. 
Ing  in  another^  family  for  a  compenaatton. 


S)  One  who  boanla  a  iblp  In  action ;  one  wlio 
aelected  to  board  tliipa. 
Boudlac-derk  (berJ'iug-kUrk).  n.    The 
iervant  of  a^  cuitom-houia  agent  or  ahick 


Mid'witb 


Bourd-nil*  OKrd'NU),  n.  A  Bgnred  acale 
for  finding  uie  number  of  aquare  feet  In  a 
board  without  calculation. 

Boud-KliOOl  (bflrd'akSl),  b.  A  achool  un- 
der the  management  of  a  achool-board. 

Boud'WRCai  (l*rd'wi-J«),  II.  pi,  Wagei 
-" ^  ' 'anta  to  keep  tt ' —  '- 


aubatanee  formed  by  layers  of  paper  paated 
together;  paateboard;  moet  umallV  em- 
ployed in  compouadt;  aa,  card-btpord.  mlll- 
loaid,  BrUtoI-boanl.  Hence-S.  One  of  the 
two  atlff  coven  on  the  aldea  of  a  hook.  Bv 
a  book  <n  board*  la  nanally  to  be  nnderatood 
one  that  haa  the  boarda  only  coTered  with 
paper,  In  dMInotloa  from  *  book  which  la 


vlctnaU. 

".fX^itW.    Dry*... 

Boar-flih(barTlh>.n.   The  Cnpro.  aper,  ™ 

acantboptei7glo 

outUne,  hut  poa 
dorMdiranaTfl 

utlUh  Of  the  mackerel  ra- 

the dory  In  ita  geneml 

Ksaing  no  apint*  along  tha 

It  haa  the  power  of  n- 

tending  and  con 

tractlng  ita  mouth  at  will 

When  eltcnded 

the  month  take*  the  form 

of  a  bog's  anon 

,  whence  the  name,     It  h 

B  Inched  long,  a 

nd  lnhal>lt*  the  Medltwra- 

i^onally  taken  on  the  Biit- 

boar;  awliilsh; 

a.    Of  or  pertalninc  to  a 
ratal;  cruel^ln  hT.  an- 

ointed  fleah  atlc 

bwriiAfann-    Shot 

BwtT-Qwar  (bSr-iper),  n.     A'apear  uaed  In 

ag).n.     Agfldedhoar. 
r-thia.lXn.    AplanUgonmi 

Sonchua.      Call 
■ee)  and  Sptar- 
B<»Bt(baat),e,i 

1  al»  Sm^O>IM»  {which 

IProbably  of  Celtic  origin, 

aa  we  find  not  o 

nly  w.  boii.  a  bo.at,  hutis. 

to  boait,  but  al 

k)  Gael.  bbad.  a  boaat.  Tain- 

glory.  Com.  boitvt.  to  boaat.  Skrtit.   Conip. 

G.  boiuf^n,  jaa 

tm.topuOonttheeheeka.1 

1  To  brag  or  Ta 

untone'aaelt;  to  make  an 

oitentatloua  dl.play.  in  .peech,  of  one'aown 

worth,  property 

„Vi;"^,!;i 

u.cdl).rc«(l.&ill>^.,  ..otof 

1  To  glotr;  to  B 

ult;  to  apeak  with  landable 

pride  and  oiten 

Stu.  To  brag,  rauBt.  bloater,  nponr,  env, 


Po  brag,  V 
taUlSg. 


nte.  Or,  tat.  Wl:       mf  met.  htr;       pbw.  pin;      nflte,  n 


mbn;       tftbe.  tnb,  hull; 


II,  Sc  abna;      f.  Be  t<y. 


BOAST 

Bout  (bAit).  ■(.  1.  TadUpU/lDOnUnta- 
Uou  Imlisiugs ;  to  qwik  at  with  ptU*. 
naltj.  or  cxulUtloo,  wiUi  >  liew  Co  lelt- 
oonuiUDdBlJaa.     'To  boaai  whMl  imu  cao 


the  boatt  at  Eogllib  Utcnuira. 
BaMt<bOMXiM.     '    ' 
onthaiBifucof 


tour  or  lonii,  pnpintocr  to  irorUng  out 
tba  mlnntar  put*. 
BOUt«r(bOif'tT)>n.  OuewbolHut^ilarie^ 
or  TannU  wtUi  onvcerUton,  or  oaUaM- 
M — >T ;  ^  biunr. 

It  (Mt^),  . 

■log  off 

W(M»t 


Id  dnalDg  oft  ths  Hirfua 

ifhiD,  0.     01 


BOMlfDllr  (MMmi-ia  A 


bOHUnl 

:WiCfal-D(!a),_  "-     «Ut<  or 
(Mirfog),n.  Aflotjing 


qnallCr  ot  beliu  bout 
Bcwn&ic  (Mftlog).  n.  AElocrlnt 
Ine;  boutfnl  or  oMwUtioiu  wi: 


glOTTlug,  TmlnglorT,  rfaodomonlwla.  gucoi 
■da.  bru.  bloMor.  pande,  ymoQitmt. 
BouUntfT  <bsmliur-l"  -■•-     • 


which  by  aonia  ornllhuUigliti  ■ 
mareljF  u  vaiiatlu     The  C.  i- 

Sontb  Amerloa  li  about  tha  ■ , 

and  hai  a  bill  (  Inchai  toiur,  not  DDlIke  I 
boat  with  the  knl  appermDH^  or  llk«  thi 
bowli  or  two  ipoona,  with  tha  hollow  piru 
plactd  (oaslber 

But-bnlClBr  (bai'bild-erl,  n.  Odb  whi 
makea  lioata;  a  boat-wdghi 

BoaX-Bj  n>tem\  n.    An  aqnatlo  bunlpUr 


tba  body  npreaentlag  a  hoit:  bonce  the 
nama.  ir.atouatfthti  watoT-boatmanl  com- 
mon  Id  Britain  Ji  1  Inch  long. 

Boat-bMMl  (binied),  n.     Prow  at  ■  boat 

BOftt-hook(bat%<)k).u.  An  irou  hook  with 
a  point  on  Ilia  back,  Dxod  to  a  long  polo,  to 
pull  or  pmb  a  boat. 

Bokt-liosM  (bAfboiu).  n.  A  home  or  thod 
tor  piotocUng  boaU  Erom  tho  weather. 

Boftnnf  (bdt'ing).  n.  L  Tha  act  or  pnetlce 
ot  rowing  aboattor  aisrclae,  amDaemeat,  or 
othannM.~£.  The  act  or  praoUoo  o(  trwu- 
portioglDboata.— ^  ApumihnHntlnPenia 
ot  capital  oRendar*.  by  iMloniiiK  Ihern  down 
OD  Ibolr  backa  in  a  boat,  which  la  thersupan 
corared,  and  tha  conilct  iait  to  pertah. 

BmUodI  (bM'ebonX  n.  |I>  kooluj,  trom 
boar*,  to  ay.)     A  nTorbenUon;  a  roar; 


BOftt-plnc  (b«fpln|i),  n.    Tie  pin 
bottom  rf  a  boat  by  which  water 


Boat-imdnc  (bAt'rb-Ing),  ti 


trial  of 


Mlns 
UDptnom.  [Bare.] 


iymblformi 


ic  plnaaee.  the  yawl,  cattcra.  ths  Joliy- 
uoat.  and  the  gig.  ^le  boata  belonging  to 
a  merchant  teaael  are  the  branch  or  long- 
boat, betars  mentlonea,  tho  akUr.  tlu  Jolly- 
boat  or  yawl,  iha  iMm-boal,  the  quarter- 
boat,  aodtlieoapUiD'agig.  Ivtry  puHnger 
ahlp  li  »)nlred  by  IB  and  10  TloL  oxiL  to 


rd  leM  thanMD;  die 
apwarda   One  of  incl 


nna  a  properly-BKed  Uto-boat-I.  Anyaall- 
IngnaML  bat  Diually  deaEribed  byanother 
wOTd  denntlagltanMar  mode  ot  propnlMoo : 
aa,  a  packet-wot, "'  -..--..-- 


(batWpJ,  11.     A  rop 

lly  called  a  Fainur. 

_*d(bAt'ihipt).a. 

■hapo  of  a  boat:   naVliniUr: 

hallow  like  a  boat,  aa  the  Talvea  oi  lama 

^M-OMl  (befahelX  n.   The  Bngllih  nama 
>t  the  thella  ot  the  genua  Cymba,  balonglnE 
'     '      llyVolaUdie. 

9>6t'ikld),  n,    t/aiiL  a  portabli 


olBccr  who  lofllcta  coTWral  punLahmcnt. 
Boat-talli  (b6t'tUi),  n.  pL    A  lub.famlly  ot 
American  htrda.  funlly  HtamidB,  the  Qala- 


e  term  la  trei|nently  a; 


Mt^4tl«t 

lohMi  good)   


tod  dike;  1 


To  transport  In  a  boat;  ai, 
' —  t  lake. — 1.  To  pjOTlda 


ltoO>efa-bl),«.     Nadgabl*  tor  boata 
Jl  ilrer  craft 

m  (btniil).  iv    A  blid  ot  ths  nniu  i 

CaDcrooM.  tamlly  Ardelda  or  hemna.  There 
'  1,  the  cnated  and  tha  brown. 


being  17  Inchea  iongi 


boAag^  boAan.  a  taiasl-]  L  A  general  name 
tor  any  unall  ninnd  object  playing  laoasly 
at  the  sndolacord,  line,  Dsiiblec&alii,  and 
the  like     SpeeUcally,  (a)  a  llltle  pondant 

Jewela  dreeaed  and  at  each  car  a  btbT  Ory- 

ititng  nisd  lor  Bihlng  tor  celt:  fonnerty.  a 
apecUe  kind  of  wonn  uaed  for  thia  kind  ot 
bait;  alao.  a  peculiar  klnkl  ot  hook. 

(e)Thebanorwc%ht  at  tbeend  oJ^a  pen- 
dnlnni.  plamb-Uae.  and  the  like.— t,  A  bob- 
wig.  -A  plain  brown  Mr  he  wore.'  Shen- 
ftoiw.— a  A  ihort  Jerking  actinnarmoUon; 
■^  a  bo*  at  the  head. — L  A  ahake  or  Jog; 
a  blow.  '  Pincheo,  nipi.  and  bo6f . '  .^tcAam. 


D.  The  working  beam  of  an  englni 
wbit  iliiilUir  beam  liia  pumping  i 
IProTlnclaL]— D.  A  IniBll  wheal  uiaus  nu- 

tlrelyol  ■  thick  piece  □(  bull-DDCkor  aea- 
eow  leather,  perforated  tor  the  reoepUon  ot 
iti  oilndls,  and  naod  In  poliihlng  the  Inilds 
ot  the  bowla  of  ipoona  and  other  artlclea. 
T.  In  btU-rvwlnq,  a  peal  ot  couna  or  Beta 
of  cbangei,  dlatbgiilahed  Into  a  AiA-maJcr 
and  a  bd-mlnor. 


an- 

at  The  worda  repeated 
ataman  tha  burden  of  a  a 
bed' will  be  C-  •■-•■  ~'  ■ 

L'Bilranot.—  .. „. _.. 

itict.  (Bbiutl— 10.  Anlnliuitryaoldler;  u, 
the  Ught  bobtr  poaalbly  from  being  enliited 
with  a  ahlllliu.     [CoUoq.    or  alabg.  1  - 


ob  of  the  eong.'  Sir  R. 
■hilling:  formerly  Bvb- 
'     Infiuitry  aoldler 


^u  (bob).  D.  I.  pnL  it  pp.  bo6b«d;  ppr.  6ot- 
ying.  l.Tobeal;  InahakeoTjDg.  -lllnot 
be  iebbtd  In  Uie  uoae.'  Beau,  t  Fl.-i.  To 
g^n  by  fraad.  'Gold  ud  jeweli  that  I 
ioblHd  team  bim.'    SAa*— S.  To  cheat;  to 


in  a  ihort. 
srky  moTfr 


•■rd; 


Irvint.—I.  To  perfoim  witl 
ment ;  ■■,  to  Aco  ■  oonrlcay. 
Bob  (bob)^  v.i  preL  A  pp.  Awnu, 
biag.    1.  To  pUy  backwiiri]  and  i>.,-~„ 
to  play  iDoaely  agalnit  anything.    'A  birth 
d^y  Jewel  toMtii^^t  their  ear.^  i>ryd«fi.— 

hir  Aod^tfrfffTlvaljr  to  Ihr  Iwi,  -hn  hih3  niawrlT  ID 
bkjn.  put  bu  aaio  1^1  UDdsr  iti>  lablE,       DuJrrMi. 


Bob!  (bob),  n.    lO.Fr,  Mit,  pleaat 
loagc]    A  Uunl;  a  Jeer  or  Bout; 

Bobannoe,!  BobbuiiUM.1  n.    (O.ir.  beb- 

ance]    Boaillng.     Chimcer. 
Bobbory  (bob'*r-iX  ti.     A  inDabble;  a  row; 

■  frolic;  ai,  to  kick  up  a  ^frerv.    [Colloti. 

uirl  TOlgir  1 
Bobbin  (bob'inj,  n.    [Fr.  ftoMw.  froiD  L. 

from  bii.]™.  A^ne?  or  other  iiniiUrcon- 
trlvance  Inr  holding  thread ;  apeclBcilly,  a 


Ing  Uce;  a  apool  w 


ended  to  h^vs  thread  oi 


ery  (when  It  la  alipped  on  a  apTndle  uid 
reroliea  therewith)  and  iniewlng-Inlchhici 
(applied   wlUiln  Qm  ihutUe).  -  I  Bouud 

BobUnat  (bob-ln-el^  or  bob'in-et).  ti.     A 
■ ...   --"in  ng,_  originally  Iml- 


leU  act  (pawed 

_.  allDiion  ID 
me.    CWIed 

Bob-ciienT  (boll'cher-ri),  n.  A  chlld't  play 
In  which  ■  cherTTlthnna  >o  ■■  to  bob  agahiat 
the  mouth  uid  be  cenght  with  the  Iceth. 

Bob-Unooln  (boVUng-kon).  n.    aee  Bobo> 

Boboilnk,  BoUlnkCbob'S-Iingk.  bobUngk), 
n,  Tho  DMul  name  by  which  tha  ike-Dlid 
nlntbeVr-   ■ 


BOBSLED 
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BODT-CniABO 


ahoni  7  or  9  iOfefaet  loot;.  ntgnUtrj,  utd 
ilettnurtir«  to  the  growing  erof«  in  manj 
parU  of  th«  United  ttUtca.    Valtpady  called 

BOb-Clid,  BOb-tf«ICb  (bot/sled.  bol/iUi  «. 
A  uUA  or  alefcti  made  up  of  two  sbort  sledt 
ttr  tleigtM,  tiMs  ofM  bMure  the  other,  mmI 
c/inneeted  bf  •  reach  or  eoapUnf.  (t'niled 
XUtee  ) 

BobttAjr  0>ot/tt&X  *»  Ma*U.  a  chain  or  a  rope 
euiploye<l  to  retalu  a  reMel'e  boirmrit  dovo 
Uiwarda  the  etem  or  eui-water  and  eotmter- 
a^-t  the  opvard  strain  of  the  etays.  The 
attachment  of  the  bobstar  to  the  etem  of 
the  veM«l  ia  made  Iff  meana  of  iron  platee, 
citlled  hobgtay-plalmM 

Bobtail  (t>oVt4l ),  n.  1.  A  short  tail  or  a  tall 
cut  short.  —2.  Ttie  rabble,  used  in  contempt: 
most  frequently  in  the  phrase  rag-tag  and 
botjtaU 

BobUilad  (bob'tiUd),  a.  fUrina  the  tail 
cut  short  '  A  bobtatUd  cnr.'  SlrH.L'E»' 
tranne. 

Bobtall-wlf,  BolMTlf  (boVtAlwl^.  boV- 
wiK),  n.  A  wl?  of  short  hair.  '  A  bothtelff 
and  a  black  silken  bag  tied  to  it'  ^Deeeai<^. 

BolHWhlto  (bob'whU).  n.  A  popular  namo 
of  an  American  bird,  the  0<UnUophcru$  Vir- 
glnianut  or  American  partridge.  It  has 
this  name  from  its  note.    (American.] 

Booal  (b«1cal),  n.  [Fr.]  A  cylindrical  glass 
vesftel  with  a  wide,  short  neck«  used  for  pre- 
serving solid  suljstanceii. 

Bocan  (b6-kan'),  n.  [Hee  Bcjcav.)  In  the 
West  Indies,  a  place  where  coffee  or  cocoa 
is  dried.    III.  London  Stun. 

BooardO  (bd-kJIr'dd),  n.  l.  In  looie,  a  mne- 
monic word  denoting  a  syllogism  in  the  third 
figure,  having  a  particular  negative  major 
premiss,  a  universal  affirmative  minor,  and 
a  particuUr  negative  conclusion.  —  2.  A 
prison ;  so  called  from  the  fact  of  the  old 
north  gate  of  Oxford,  which  had  this  name, 
being  used  as  a  prison.    Naret. 

Wm  not  thit  (j^ch.ilO  «  leditioiif  felIowt-W«t  he 
not  worthy  to  b«  cam  In  bocardo  ot  htlle-eatet 

Bocatina  (bok'a-sdn),  n.  JFr]  A  kind  of 
calamanco  or  woullen  stuff 

Boooa  (boklta),  n.  [It.  8p,.  mouth,  a  chan- 
nel or  entrance.  ]  The  round  hole  in  a  jflass 
furnace  by  wliich  the  fused  glass  Is  taken 
out 

Boooonla  0>ok-l<d'>i^aX  »■  (After  a  Sicilian 
liotaiiist  of  the  Mttiiio  of  Boceone.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat.  order  Papaveracoos.  The 
species  are  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
tfoweu,  whlcli  are  in  cliuters,  and  for  their 
elegant  foliage.  B.  ft-uUBcent  is  very  com- 
mon in  Jamaica  and  Central  America. 

Booe  (bOi),  n.    Same  as  Bogue. 

BOOhe,  in    A  botch ;  a  wen :  a  boil.  Chancer. 

Book  (bok),  v.i.  (Imitative  of  the  sound 
nmdo  in  retching  1  1.  To  retch;  to  vomit.  — 
2.  To  gush  internilttiuKly.  m  liquid  from  a 
Imttle.     Burnt.    [HvoUh] 

Bookelat.  Bookeret  (bok'elet,  bok'6r-et),  n. 
A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk.  Written  also 
Buckcrtt, 

Bookoy  (bokM),  n.  A  bowl  or  vessel  made 
from  a  gourd.    (New  York. ) 

Booking  (buk'intf).  n.  1.  A  particular  sort 
of  cloth,  like  iMiKe.sooslled  iroml>eiui;  flrst 
ma<lo  at  Buekinj  in  Emvx.  ~  2.  A  red  herring. 
Crabb. 

Bookland,  Booland  (bok'landX  n.    See 

lkK)KLAND. 

Bocman  (bok'man),  n.    A  holder  of  bocland 
or  )>ooklHnd  (which  see). 
Bodach  (iMHl'adii),  n.    (Gael]    An  old  man. 
Sir  W.  Soott. 

IdlCO.  n     flame  as  Bodice. 

Idle  (Itotri).  n.     8ee  DoDLK. 

[e  (bOil),  v.t.  pret  iVt  pp.  bo<t*d;  ppr. 
bodiim.  (A  Sax.  6odiaii,  to  announce,  topro- 
oluim,  from  bod,  an  edict,  a  message ;  Icol. 
botha,  to  nroclalm,  to  bode;  A.  Hnx.  boda.  D. 
bod*.  O.  bote,  a  moMengcr;  allied  to  bid. 
See  lllD.  1  To  portend;  to  foreshow;  to  pre- 
sage; to  Indiuate  something  future  by8t>rn-t; 
to  be  the  omen  of:  most  grnerally  applied 
to  things;  as,  our  vices  frotfe  evil  to  the 
country.  '  1  pmy  (Itnl  his  bad  voice  6o(/m 
no  nilnchlcf '    Shitk. 

A'  bruUi«i  hU  tut  o'  momintrt;  wh«t  thmiM  th«t 


Bodet  (b6d),  n.    An  OB«&    'The  ow]  eke. 
that  of  death  the  bode  ybrii«eCh.'  Ckawer. 
BO&t,  pret  4k  pp.  from  bide.    Semained. 

A»4  Ljttcekx  ««^  a  Iktie.  tai  kc  tavr 
Wfatcb  were  tbe  weaker.  Ttmnyttm. 


Bodet  (bMX  «.  (See  AaoDa]  A  itUof^-,  deUr 
BodO  (b6d).  «.    What  Is  hidden;  an  offer 

made  in  order  to  a  baipda.  as  the  price 

offered  by  a  baycr  or  that  asked  b7  •  eeller. 
Jftcotch.1 
BOde,t  BOdcn,t  pp.  from  bedjt.    Bidden; 

eommanded. 
Bodeflil(b6d'fnI).c.  Onrfnons:  threatening: 

foreboding^     '  Ttterint;  the  dismal  bode^fuL 

sonnds  of  death.'    J.  BatUie. 

Poor  Wctier  almost  twootved  at  the  sound  of  these 
cracked  voicev  with  their  b»de/»U  ravea-note. 

CMrlyU. 

Bodement  t  (bdd'mentX  rk.  An  omen;  por- 
tent; proipiostic;  a  foreshowing.  'Sweet 
bodemenU'    Shak. 

BodfOt  (boj).  v.i  (A  form  of  boUk.]  To 
boggle;  to  stop;  to  fail 

With  this  we  charg'd  agaia ;  bat  wA,  alas! 
We  d^df'd  agato.  SAaJk. 

BodCOt  (boj),  n.    A  botch;  a  patch.     Whit- 

BodiDO  (bod'isX  n.  (Formerly  bodiee,  pL  of 
body.]  A  kind  of  waistcoat  quilted  with 
whalebone,  worn  by  women;  stays;  a  corset 

Bodlad  (bo'did),  a.  Having  a  body:  usually 
in  composition;  as,  large-dodied.  'Ill  faced, 
worse  froJ^.'    Shak. 

Bodiless  (bo'di-Ies).  a.  Having  no  body  or 
material  form;  IncorporeaL  'Phantoms 
frodOMt  and  vain.'    Swift. 

Bodlllness  (U/di-li-nes),  n.  Corporeality. 
JUinehew. 

Bodily  (bo'di-li)^  a.  1  Pertaining  to  or  con- 

ceromg  the  body;  of  or  belonging  to  the 

body  or  to  the  physical  constitution;  not 

mental;  corporeal;  as.  bodily  dimensions; 

bodily  exertions;  bodily  pain. 

You  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  hare  no  kaowledee  of 

TatUr. 

Virtue  atones  for  taJi/y  defects. 


derived  frooia 
BoOtwetL 

Bodlrtaw.  BodlcfiB  (bodl&«iX  «.  Of  or 
pertaiidiV  U»  Sir  ThoMtas  BodUy,  who  re- 
stored the  pnblk  libraiy  ai  Oxford  Tnirer- 
sity  in  Ism,  heooe  stnoe  called  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

Bodrairt  (iMMrrai;).  «.  (Tor  bordrmg,  an  ab- 
brev.  of  tontfro^ui^  (which  see).]  A  Border 
raid. 


Bode  (ItAd),  r.{     1.  To  foreshow;  to  be  an 
omen  eitlier  of  good  or  ill. 

Thl»  k^0t  w«ll  to  you  fh'tJfm. 

2.  To  presage  something  evil ;  to  be  of  evil 
omen;  to  forebode. 

I  would  croak  like  a  rswn ;  I  would  *«</.  t  wouKI 


the  dvJiJy  part  of  us. 

Sir  R.  L' Estrangt. 

2.  t  Having  a  material  body. 

There  arc  three  bodily  inhabitants  of  hearen; 
Henoch.  LliJ«h.  our  Saviour  Christ.         Bf.  Halt. 

8.t  Real:  actual.  'Broucht  to  bodily  act' 
Shak. --Bodily,  Corporeal,  Corporal.  Cor- 
poral and  corporeal  both  mean  relating  to 
the  bodv,  but  under  different  aspects  of  it ; 
corporal  relating  to  the  body  in  its  outward 
bearings,  corporeal  to  its  substance,  the 
latter  beinq  opposed  to  toiritual  or  imma- 
terial; bodUv  generally  denotes  connected 
with  the  body  or  a  botiy,  and  is  frequently 
opposed  to  mental;  hence  corporal  punish- 
ment, corporeal  existence,  bodily  pain  or 
shape. 

Bodily  nK/di-li).  adv.  1.  Corporeally;  united 
with  a  hodj  or  matter. 

It  is  hi«  human  nature.  In  which  the  Godhead 
dwells  bMlify.  trails. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  entire  body  or  mas^; 
entirely;  completely;  as,  to  carry  a  tiling 
away  bodily. 

Boding  (bOd'lngX  p.  and  a.  Foreboding; 
ominous. 

Aiieur  of  ill.  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
Witnout  a  priestly  curse  or  bifding  sound.    Dryden. 

Bodlnf  (b6d'in^), n.  An  omen;  a  prognostic. 

'Ominous 6o</t»ii7«.'    Bp.  Ward. 
Bodlmly  (bdinngliX  adv.    In  a  boding 

manner;  forebodingly. 

All  ik  so  badini'ly  still.       y.  Jt.  LvwtU. 

Bodkin  (bodliin).  n.  [O  E.  boydekin,  from 
W.  bidoyyn,  a  dagger,  dim.  of  bidog,  Gael. 
biodag,  a  short  sword.]  l.t  A  dagger.  'His 
quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin.'  Shak.  — 
2.  An  instnimont  of  steel,  bone,  ivorv,  or 
the  like,  with  a  small  blade  and  a  sharp 

f»oint  for  making  holes  by  piercing.— 8.  A 
ike  instrument  with  an  eye.  for  drawing 
thread,  tape,  or  ribbon  through  a  loop,  &c. 
4.  An  Instrument  to  assist  in  keeping  up 
the  hair  when  dressed.  'The  bodkin,  comb, 
and  essence.'  Pope.—b.  A  printer's  tool  for 
picking  letters  out  of  a  column  or  page  in 
correcting.— To  be,  $U,  ride  or  travel  bodkin, 
to  sit  as  a  tliird  person  between  the  two 
others  on  the  seat  of  a  csrriage  suited  for 
two  only. 

I         Hc'k  too  big  to  0%riW  b^tin  between  vou  and 
me.  J  h.iiteray. 

Bodkin  (l><><l1(lnX  n.  A  corruption  of  Baude- 
kin  (which  sceX 

BodlS  (boill).  n     A  copper  coin  formerly 
j    curront  in  Hcotland.  of  the  value  of  two 

{>ennlps  5Wots.  or  the  sixth  part  «tf  an  Eng- 
isli  penny.    The  name  is  said  to  have  been 


No  wayfinf  there : 
No  niKhxlj  btdrmgg. 


is  bciaid.  .  .  . 
criev  Sfemstr. 


In  aome  editions  printed  Bordrvf^ 
Body  (bo'diX  «.  (A.  Sax.  frodM,  a  body:  coc. 
with  O.H.C.  potaeK  later  hUeek,  bodeek, 
1m mIv :  Gael  lodh a  ij,  the  body.  ]  L  The  frame 
of  an  animal ;  the  material  <MiBaniaed  sob- 
stance  <rf  an  animal.  whe^MT  living  or  dead, 
in  distinction  from  the  aool,  qiirit,  or  living 
principle. 

For  of  the  logl  the  JKi^  fora  doth  take. 
For  soul  is  foam,  aad  doth  the  J«i<r  makit. 

S/mter. 

2.  The  main  central  or  principal  part,  as  of 
an  animaL  tree,  army,  oonntry.  oc.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  subordinate  or  less  import- 
ant paita,sach  aa  the  ejctremitiea,  toanchea, 
wings,  Ac> 

Lean  to  make  a  JM(r  of  a  Sab.        SAmJt. 


Thevanof  thekif^sarnywasled  by  the  geseral; 
...  in  the  btdy  was  the  kii^  aad  the  priace. 

ClMremdffi. 

S.  A  person;  a  hnman  being:  now  generally 
with  eome  or  no;  as,  somebody;  no6odV.  *  A 
dry. shrewd  kind  of  a  body.'  Ircing.  'Gin  a 
body  meet  a  body.*  Scotch  mng.—A.  A  num- 
ber of  individuals  spoken  of  collectively, 
usually  as  associated  ibracommon  porpoae. 
Joined  in  a  certain  caose,  united  by  seme 
common  tie  or  by  some  oocupattcm;  a  cw- 
poration;  as,  a  legidative  body;  the  body  of 
the  clergy;  body  corporate.— &.  Anv  extended 
solid  smistance;  matter;  any  snbstanceor 
mass  distinct  from  others;  as,  a  metallic 
body;  a  floating  body;  a  moving  6ody;  a  light 
body;  a  heavy  body.—^  A  united  mass;  a 
number  of  tilings  or  particulars  taken  to- 
gether; a  general  collection;  a  code;  a  sys- 
tem ;  as,  a  body  of  lawa— 7.  A  certain  con- 
sistencT  or  density;  strength;  substance; 
strength,  aa  opposed  to  tliinness,  weakness, 
transparency,  and  flimsiness :  as,  wine,  col- 
ours, paper,  Ac.,  of  a  good  body.  Colours 
bear  a  body  when  they  are  capable  of  being 
ground  so  fine,  and  of  being  mixed  so  en- 
tirely with  oil.  as  to  seem  only  a  very  thick 
oil  of  the  same  colour.— &  In  geotn.  any 
solid  having  three  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.— iSerffutor  bodiee, 
those  which  have  all  their  angles  equal,  and 
all  their  sides  equal  and  similar.  —Irregtdar 
bodice  are  such  as  are  not  bounded  by  equal 
and  like  surfaces.  —  The  body  qf  a  place, 
in  fort  (a)  tlie  works  next  to.  and  surround- 
ing a  town,  in  the  form  of  a  polygon,  regular 
or  irregular,  (b)  The  space  inclosed  within 
the  interior  works  of  a  fortification. 
Body  (bo'dO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  bodied;  ppr. 
boayinn.  To  produce  in  some  form;  to  em- 
body; to  invest  with  a  body. 

As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes.  ^MaJk. 

Body-doth  (bo'di-kloth).  n.  A  cloth  for  the 
body;  specifically,  a  large  rug  or  cloth  for 
covering  a  horse.  See  under  Bodt-clothes. 

Before  the  window  were  several  horses  in  bodyctotks. 

Loird  Lytton. 

Body-dothes  (bo'di-kldTHz),  n.  vL  aoth- 
ing  or  covering  for  the  body,  in  distinction, 
say,  to  bed-clothes;  apparel;  also,  coverings 
for  a  horse  or  other  animal;  body-clotha 

I  am  informed  that  sereral  a^ses  are  kept  in  body^ 
elothts  and  sweated  every  morning  upon  tiie  heatli. 

AddtSOH. 

(Tlie  plural  term  body-elothee  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  regularly  fabricated  garments,  as 
of  a  man  or  woman,  and  body-clotht  to  large 
rugs  or  cloths,  as  for  covering  the  bodies  of 
horses.] 

Body-ooat  (bo'di-kdtV  n.  A  gentleman's 
dress  coat    Simmonae. 

Body-OOlOUr  0>o'<lt*kul-4r).  n.  In  painting. 
a  pigment  possessing  body  or  a  certain  de- 
gree of  consistence,  substance,  and  tinging 
power.  In  toa  ter-cotoHr  pai*Uing,  works  are 
said  to  be  executed  in  body-colourt  when,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  early  mode  of  pro- 
ceeiling  in  tints  and  washes,  the  pigments 
are  laid  on  thickly,  and  mixed  with  white, 
as  in  oil-painting 

Body-guard  (bo'dl-giirdX  n.  The  gusrd 
that  protects  or  defends  the  person;  the  life- 


rAte,  far,  fat.  ftll;       mb,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not.  move;       ta)>e.  tub.  bqll:       oil.  pound;       u.  Sc.  abuue;      S»  Sc  iey. 


sniid.   Uitnee,  tvUiiua; » 


™,^,_,w.„..i.,„.,»„_j;i 
f-plvi  (ba'dl-pliii)^  n.  In  Mp-iuilait\y, 
end  Tlew,  ihowliig  the  contour  ol  the 
9  of  Ul*  thlp  at  CBTtaln  potnli  of  her 


Body-«iTant{W<U-»'r-™t).i  A«r.«nt 

In  chiircb-j*rd>  for  Ihe  piupoM  ot  diMSC- 

cotflsdonoui  plinta.  nat,  order  Urtlc«e«. 

cloiel]'  reutnbllng  onr  ■tlDsins  nittls,  ■ 
number  oT  vhoH  ipeolM  ]1eld  teiuelnui 
Rbm.  lued  lor  mtklni  ropaa,  tirlna,  net, 
•awlni- thread.  B.  niHs  la  Uu  CblneM 
mai-etotb.  tm  Malar  miiue,  which  la 
ihnibl^and  Sort  teat  high.  ItliaDatiTe 
ot  China  and  Sumatra,  wbere.  and  In  India, 
it  baa  loDS  been  culllTaled.  Tbil  plant  ba* 
been  latrodaced  into  cultlTatloa  In  aone 
ol  the  aonthem  part*  ot  the  United  Btatea 
usderiUMalaj'naliieofniDHa.  Itucceeda 
well,  and  tbe  reaolta  aie  encouragln];.  See 
OKin-CLOTa. 

tootlajl  ( b«-a'ibl-an  ),  a  I.  Pertaining  to 
Bauria.apartlanotanclentOrMce.  Bceotla 

tothelutaUBctonUlnhabltanta.  Hence— 
1.  DdII:  atnpid:  ignorant:  obtoae. 

B(BOU«l<b«*'"liI-an).n.  A  native  or  In- 
habitant of  BooUa;  bence  a  doll,  IgDorwit, 
■(Dpld  perton  (ice  tbe  adjectlte). 

Boar  (Mr  or  ba'er).  n  ID.,  a  peaaant.  lar- 
mer]  'Hie  Dame  appllBd  to  the  I>alch 
coloolala  ot  the  Cape  of  r  -  - '  " ' 


ittle-b  reeding 

■       -Tr.t*,.! 


rtj»    [Gael 

wet,  aoft,  and  apongj 
lacomp-"' — ■-■--■ 

gnaa  or  other  planti ,      , 

t  A  little  eleralsd  piece  at  earth  in  aman 
or  iwanip.  Illled   »1U|   root!   and   grai 
Ootdrir*.    (Local.  United  Btalea] 
Bqi{b«>,  ».(.  pret  &  pp.  bugB'^:  PPr  »fl 
gitig.    To  whelm  or  plunge,  aa  in  maa  ar 


-Old  avv,  the  del  J :  Old  Nick.-!.  Same 

-.  jpritea     TAtuten.,. 
Bottle  Cbog'gl),  v.i  pret.  fcomlBi;  ppr.  1» 
gliiS.    [Probabl]'  connected  with  Snglti. 

Kbun.     See  Boole.]    1.  To  doubts  to  ha 
1<:  to  atop,  u  II  afraid  to  proceed,  or 


£  To  plajr  fait  and  looae;  to  dluemble, 
bte  lo  tatt't  "llh  lh<  nrld.  HmU. 

BoaI*,n.    SaeBooLK, 
BoBlar(boCEl«r),ii.    i.  A  doubter:  a  Un; 
oroua  man.— It  Jl]Ut:  one  falae  Id  lOTe. 


(bog'gllihlk  a.     DonbtliJ 


taining  bogi:  lull  of 
10  character  of  a  bng. 
r  aaa  nor  good  drr 


ID  people  lent  etpcctod  It.  tbet  t 
A  term 
la  to  turn  eaailf  ll 

if  curiage,  and  turning  beneath  It  b' 
I  ot  a  uetiiral  pin  or  pirot,  ao  that  I 
•-•-  to  take  auddcn  curvn.    Callei 


■s% 


alao  Bogitfniy^. 

Sofia  (bd'Ki),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  lo 
tbe  bogie;  fumiihed  with  a  bogle:  **,  the 
bogrie  principle:  a  iMfit  carriage. 

BOC  IronHffa  (bos'  I-tm-ar).  il  a  looae  por- 
ouaearthjiOTaol  Iron  found  In  bDAivampi. 
and  lakea  It  1>  a  hjrdrona  peroxide  ol  Iron, 
ariaing  from  the  decompoiiuon  and  precipi- 
tatlon  ot  aalCa  ol  Iron  which  the  water  ot 
the  monaa  haa  acqDired  bj  having  paaaed 
through  tormatlona  conUining  Iron.  It 
f ormi  globul ar  con cretloni  or  anlmpervioua 
thin  pan  or  luer  in  the  aul»ull.  contain!  HI 
to  73  per  cent  ot  iron,  and  Is  occaaionally 


Boc-ii 

talnii: 


(bc^nd),  a.    LIvliu  In  or 
I  yi »  manhj  oountr;.    ISare.  | 


ngbear;  a  ep 


Boi-beiTy  (bogTie-rl). 
luMa,  nat.  older  Vi 
the  cnuiborrT.  growii 


Tbe  Otyeocau  pa- 
■  in  low  land*  and 


W 


lltUe  i^e 


noa),  n.  An  aquatic  moaa- 
ifl  Bpbagnom  ( wblcb  aee). 
),  n  1.  TrunVs  and  large 
:  found  imbedded  in  bOKi 
-'     mllieptic  pnipcrllci 


name  far  ths  bitlcm  (Balaunu  tuUaiU). 
(torn  Ita  habitat  and  C17. 
BOS-tmtter  (bog'but^rkn.     A  tattj  *per- 

in  peat-boga,  compoted  of  carbon,  oxygen. 
BndfardrDgan.  Itlt  avartetyofadlpocerlUi 
or  guaTaqnltllle,  crjalalliiea  from  aolutlon 
In  alcohol  In  a  net-work  of  alender  needlea. 
and  taelU  at  ilV  Fahr. 
BocdO-UtUi  (bog'do-U-mA),  n.     Same  aa 

BOC-aUth  (bog'irtb),  n.  An  earth  or  toll 
compoeeil  of  Ilgbt  alUceou  aand  and  a  cnn- 
aiderable  portion  ot  TegeUble  fibre  in  a  half 
decompoied  atate.  It  ii  employed  by  gar^ 
danera  (or  nniulihlng  floweri 

Bonr,  Bofy  (iiA'glX  n.  [See  Boou.]  I.  A 
hobgoblin. 


allectrd  by 
ilthaalahili 
black  or  ebony  colour,  derived  from  ita 
impregnation  with  Iron,  and  I>  frequently 
convened  Into  ornamental  plec«  ot  fuml. 
tnn  and  amaller  omamenta.  aa  broochea, 
earrlngi,  £c.— t.  A  plant,  Che  Qucrgua  pa- 


onUIni 


InSde'tT^ 
;  a  gelatlnoi 


Bot-orefbc 
B«-rnih  ( 

Boc-apaiTiir  (bng'ipit-i 
an  encyited  tumour  01 
hougb  of  a 

Bog-trotUr  (b«g'trot4r).  n.  One  who 
over  boga,  or  Uvea  among  boga;  more 
dally  aconlemptuoua  appellation  gin 

the  IrUb  peuaotry.  probably  from  Ihi 

Uty  ihown  by  many  of  them  In  croaaiDg  tht 
eiUnilve  bogi  ol  the  country  ■—  ' — '— 


would  find  no  footing,  and  in  the  Creqaent 
uao  they  make  ot  thli  ability  to  eacapa  bum 
the  Hldlery,  the  police,  and  other  pnmien 

Bog-tTOtUss  (ho^trot-lna),  a.  Trolt'-- 
among  boM,  or  more  uanally  a  contemj 

ouaterm  for  living  among  ' 

trottinff  Iriihman. 

BOfraa(b«g},E.<.  ^nuJ.  lo  drop  off  from  the 
w&d:  to  edge  away  t<>  leeward  with  tbe 
wind^  need  only  with  reference  lo  Interior 

BoRUe  <bAg),  n.  [Fr.:Or.  Mz.  L  box.  boeU, 
n.  boea.]  An  acanlhoplcryglBn  fleh  (Aidpi 
or  Bacc  vuloariii,  family  Sparidai,  with  an 
ol)longGonipreaHdbDdy,loond  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  weat  coaat  ot  Africa,  and  in 


named  Borffitit,  who  ahont  the 

year  ISU  flooded  the  Weatem  and  South. 
weateni  Stala  with  coontarfelt  bllla.  ihan 


,_ .  *c,,  at 

one  time  Ivgely  clrcnlated  In  the  Weatem 
Btatee,  but  now  applied  to  any  tpurloua  or 
oouDtnfelt  object;  aa,  a  bogut  govenunent; 
a  bcgnt  law.    (United  Slatea.) 
B0Bns(b4'gui).  n.  An  American  liquor  made 

B — ' ,1,    ThebUberryor 

1  im  JfynOtu),  ottni 

B  n.     Bog-oak  (which 


1 ^ ^,  — npo.  Pekoe,  Congo, 


BotumlMl  (b6-h$'tnl-an 


>f  the  Slavonic  tamlly  of 
).  [Fr.  BohtmUn^  a  gypay. 


who  lead!  a  tr«e.  vagabond,  often  aomewhet 
diaiipatfd  lUe.  having  Utile  regard  to  what 

BobemlMl  (hO  hCmi  an),  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Bohemia  or  Iti  language.— £.  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  01  characlerlied  by  Bo- 
bemlanlam:  aa,  a  Boktmian  lite. 

(bfrbe'ml-an-izmin     The 
lite  ol  a  Bohemian.    See  Bonl- 

(b£-me'i1-B).  n.    Same  aa  Botk. 

BolHUk-lipu  (bA-hnn'Q-paiL  n.  Bee  UPAt^. 
Botor.Bw«r<hol1lr).n.  [Rua  fcofdnn.]   A 


>  peculiar  order  of  the'  < 


iping 


Brnaiau  arletocnu.., .„ — 

TUllna  princea,  and  bearing  much  the  aame 

Engluid  and  Scotland  did  Co  the  greater  In 
the  fendal  agea  They  enjoyed  many  riilu. 
live  prlvltwei.  held  all  tbehigheit  military 
and  civil  offlcea,  and  were  ao  powerful  that 
the  ancient  Imperial  DkaKt  contained  the 
elaoie,  'The  emperor  hat  willed  It,  the 
bolaia  have  approved  It'  The  order  waa 
aboUihed  by  Peter  the  Qreat,  who  gHe  Ita 
memhera  a  place  In  the  Knulan  nobility. 
BolMin  (bol'sr-ln),  n.     [See  BoIar.)     In 


n  reptilea.  w 

nf  hind  left*,  near  the  anua.  The  body  la 
covered  with  small  acalea  above  and  acutea 
below,  awl-shaped  teeth  recDrved  In  the 
gums  and  palate;  no  teeth  In  premurlUary. 
They  frequent  manby  places,  and  ll:ilng 

their  body  lo  float  In  the  water,  and  thus 
entrap  animals  that  cone  to  drink,  killing 
them  by  conslrtctlon.  and  swallowing  them 
whole.    Tbe  type  genus  Is  Boa  (whlcli  tt\ 

Bolnum  (bol-gO-alcCIX  "  The  native  name 
of  the  boa  constrictor.     See  BOA. 

BoU  (boil),  v.i.  [OFr,  boiUir,  Fr,  boaittir. 
L.  h^ian,  Imain,  to  boil,  to  bubble,  from 
HuUo.abubblel  l.To  be  hiaataleof  ebol- 
Utlon:  to  be  agitated  by  the  action  ot  beat: 


t  lo**:      g,  go; 


l.iob; 


,  Fr  ton: 


ng,  sliv:      f  B,  CI 


la  rim  til  bubblet:  uld  ol 


*Bter  boUt.- 


.  To  b«  •eitated  bj  I    tiii«  o^rtag 


itlon :  to  laetlw ;  u, 
nilutb  the  deei    ■ 

id binUU  thli InJuiUui 


I.  To  be  i^Uteir  bj 
lent  or  anaij  (oellng;  --^-  ■--■     - 


4.  To  bfr  In  boiling  wkter:  to  aufler  bSSm 
he»t  Id  witer  or  othar  Uquid  (or  cookuir  or 
other  palposa;  u,  the  meat  it  hnltng  —Ta 
boil  auag,  to  empontte  bj  hoilliig.— To  bail 

liquor  when  thrawa  Into  iloleat  agllUiiHi 
by  hent  or  other  okdm  of  eff BfTOMenoe. 

Boll  (boU).  v.t  I.  To  put  Inbt  a  lUta  al 
ebDlllUon^  to  came  to  be  acluted  or  bubble 
by  the  appllcatloD  of  heal  Kence-2.  To 
colleot,  torm,  or  Mpurata  by  the  applJcaUnn 

(Of  heat,  as  lunr,  ulC.  Ac  — S.  To  aubiact  to 
the  aetloii  o[  lint  In  a  boiling  Uquid  ao  M 
to  produce  aoine  Bpedflc  effect;  to  prepare 
Id  a  boiUng  llqnld;  Co  aeethe:  11,  lo  »o<I 
niaat;  to  baa  clothei:  to  boil  alUc,  tlvoMl. 
or  cloth,--*.  I  To  aoak  In  waim  water.  ■  If 
you  toil  them  ia  water  the  new  teede  wiU 
tproM  Snt.'  Baam.^'TO  boU  down,  to  re- 
duce Id  bulk  bj  bolUnj ;  hence,  to  reduce, 
u  a  Iltenry  work,  to  unBller  compaa*  by 
preientiDg  only  the  main  featuro. 

Boll  (bollx  n.  SUleoractotbolUnsiboU- 
Ing  point.    IColloq.) 

Vim  (ball),  n.  [0.  B.  biU,  byU.  A  Sax  MI.  a 
blotch,  a  aore;  D.  buU.  O.  btuU.  a  boll;  IceL 
Mia.  a  blaio  or  bllater ;  Drm.  imiA  ■  hnii  i 
An  infiamed  and  palufi 


TJ.  uwing  Hj  uimmuuoD  IB  tne 

••^•a,  and  thli  teada  ua  to  a  mcthoi 
aurlnithebelghtofmouiitalai  W 
in  Tacuo  at  S§'  ot  Pahr.  Under  a 
pmaure  It  may  be  railed  to  400*  Fi 
outboUlng.  Uercuryb<d]lat«es',ai 
chloric  eOii         ""     ■ 

■UndiatSO: ,_,.,.„,_. 

or  fountaloi  which  glTa  oat  wutt  at 
■— " ^'.  orit  aUgh 


■landi  at  so  iuehea. — iMIi'n;  iprfngi.eprtnai 

—  '■rantaloi  which  glTa  oat  aawr  at  tCe 

ig  point        ■     "^  ■ 

the  teyi 


Boinoiu,tBotiili«OI4la.  Bolatenii 


MJar  (faoilr).  n. 
loka  (bokjt  e.v     I 


■^SUmi 


>t  IcdMid  were  regarded 


Bolluy  (boll'a-rl).  n 


;5?!f>_ 


r^T*"" 


■rater  arioing 


lotheboil- 

ly  being  eubjected  to 
ter.    Somelimee  lUb- 


by  boiling.    ■  A  gnat  piece  o(  cold  baOed.' 

BolloT (boU'tr).  n.  1.  Aperaso  who  bolla  — 
t.  A  veaHl  la  which  anytliiDg  li  balled ;  ■> 
large  pan  or  reaael  or  Iron,  copper,  or  braaa, 
UMd  En  dlitlllerie*.  potaib  worlu.  and  the 
like,  tor  boiling  large  qnintltln  of  liquor  at 
once.— I.  A  itrong  metallic  leuel.  naually 
ot  wrooglit-lran  plate*  rireted  together.  In 
which  atewn  la  generated  (or  drlring  en- 
glnei  or  other  porpoeee.     A  ateain-boller 

the  combuitloD  ot  theluelocciin.and  floei. 
through  which  the  prodiioti  of  combustion 
paaa  Into  the  chimney,  togellier  with  a  ipaca 
caatalolng  the  water  and  Bteaui,  the  whole 
contained  in  an  outer  ahelL  Among  prin- 
cipal vaiietleaol  bollcn  are- the  cylinder 
boiler,  conalitlng  ot  a  ilngte  Iron  ihell ;  tbc 
ntum-Jlae  baibr,  containing  tlnee  through 
which  heated  gaaea  return  through  the 
water-apace  to  the  chimney,  end  lometimei 
containing  a  lire-box  Incloied  by  water:  the 
mul((iluc  or  toconuff  M  boiler,  which  conaiiti 


led  HTS-boi  and  B  Bre-chamber  Oiled  ; 
imall  tube*  throngh  which  the  water  > 


Df  Wyoming  and  Montana  In  the  United 
Btatea,  where  aewardi  of  ISOO  occur,  the 
largetl,  called  ttie  OruKI  Oeyaer.  tormlng 
a  well  iO  by  ts  [eet  acroaa,  and  having  a 
Tialble  depth  ot  lOO  feet     Jtt  eiploilonB  am 

E receded  by  clonda  ot  iteam  riaing  to  the 
eight  ot  GOO  feet,  the  nicceedlng  loTld  maaa 
of  water  amending  to  the  height  of  90  teet 
Bolllncly  (boll'ing-Ii),  oife.     In  a  tuUing 


BoIdH  (bo!-e^).  n.    (Satire  name.]    The 

A — 1 — -<-i  bo*,  or.rfpfto — 

■      -      ify  I 


e,  tamlly  Boldx, 


>i  iron  ball  attached  tt 
>e  trtbea  of 


KS^B^ 


1.  pi  A  torm  ot  mlaalle  uted  by  the  Farft- 
guay  Indiana,  the  Patagoniang,  and  othen 
in  South  America,  conilttlng  of  ■  rope  or 
line  having  at  either  end  a  atone,  ball  ot 
metal,  or  lump  ot  hardened  clay,  being  whet> 
uK'diwung  round  the  head  by  one  end,  and 
then  hurled  at  an  animal  Ki  aa  to  entangle 

SolUT  (bdla-rlX  a.  Pertaining  to  bole  or 
clay,  or  partaMng  ot  ita  nature  and  quaB- 
Uea.  'Coatlitlni  of  a  Mary  and  clammr 
■ubatance.'    SirT.  Brvune. 

Bolu,tn.  Bullace^aeortofaloe.  Otaneer. 

Bold  (bold),  a.  [A.  Sax.  btald.  baU,  boM. 
eonn|eana:  Icel.  hatlr.  Qoth.  haltAt  D. 
tout.  O.B.O.  haU,  bold;  O.  tald,  toon.  The 
O.Fr.  taud,  IL  baUa.  bold,  are  homwed.] 
1.  Daring;  oonrageoua;  brave:  intrepid;  feai> 
icta:  applied  to  men  or  animala ;  «,  bold  n 
a  lion,— S,  Eequlring  or  eihibiting  counn 
in  execution ;  planned  with  iplrit  or  bolS- 
ne«a^  eiocuted  with  ooomge  and  apirlt; 
H,  a  bold  enterprlae.  'The  bcld  dealirn 
pleased  highly.'    JfUfon-gf  Contldenl; 


AoU,  iteni  looki.'    Shak.— 


a  a^le  oi  eipreaaJen 


Oventcpplng 

""u  aympathy 

fOrUcenao. 


,  atrllLlng  to  the  eya; 
aa.  bold  Bguraa  ta 
1  architecture. 

,c  the  Bnurc!  hU?,  and 


to  take  the  llbert; 


rty;  to  nag 


in  you.  — Stk.  Couwgeoui,  daring,  bra™, 
ntrepid,  tearless,  daantleas,  Tallant,  man- 
<nt-hearted,  hlgh-*plilied. 


30S,  confident,  itrenuo 

I  (bold),  r.f.     To  make  daring.    'Ptilaa 
tlieQreeka'    A.- HalL 


-     '.r  boiler,  a. 

multitubular  boiler,  In  dlstlnc 


ilWr-l-eni),  n.    A  Bat  plate 
jt  from  1  to  J  Inch  in  thJck- 


Bcdlsr-lron  (buii'> 

of  rolled  Iron,  ot _  , 

nsBi.  used  for  making  boTlen.  tank*,  bridgea, 

Bollsr-^tO  (boll'«r-pUt).  n.      Same  aa 

Bollsry  <boil'«r-i),  n.     A  place  and  appora- 

B«U^(boll'liig).D.andi 
of  ebullition  by  heat:] 

aglUled.-S  Fenainiut        

'"ion.— Sotlinff  j»u«.  the  degree  ot  heat 
which  *  fluid  ta  coUTcrted  Into  vapour 

'be?n 
c  OI  tne  aUnoaplieni  la 
ir  »  hen  it  la  dimlnlahed. 

if  Fafar  (100*  Centigrade, 


avlng  in  bubbles 


s),  a.  rO.R.  and  Sc. 
'eouf,  bofufiAiu.  pro- 
It.  brutal,  terocloua. 
7:perl|«P"f 


'erlnn-  [Rtie.l 


Increased,  and  lo 


SO-  B^aomurk  and 


Flte.  Or,  fat.  t*ll;       mfi.  Bet,  bte; 


4  t  Rude:  rough;  atrong;  i 


Bolrteroiuly  (bols't 


toietirmuty  as  the  rest. '    SUrnr 
BoUtarouiun  (bols'ttr-us-nei},  n.    The 
stale  or  quality  of  being  boisterous ;  turbu. 
leace;  disorder;  tumultuouaneaa.   '  BehaTod 

e,  pia;       aAte.  not,  mov*;       Ube,  tub.  bnll; 


Boldt  t. 

botdtOi 

Bold-bMUnKt  (bold'bet-ing),  a.     Brow- 
beating. ^Eold-btating  oaths.'    Sluik 
Boldenl  (bdld'en),  v.t.     To  nuke  bold:  to 

Hive  eonfldenee;  I ■' 

Mldeneij    tiiider   i 

Sliali. 
Bold-Dioe  (hild'tia),  n.     Impudence;  aauci 

ness ;  an  old  term  ol  reprehension  and  r< 

proach,  of  ten  applied  to  I    ' 

penon     '  A  sauce-box,  ai 

Bold-fftoad  (bOId'fistl  a.   Impudent    ' 
btid/tmd  atheist*  ot  thli  tse,'    Bp.  Br 


r  promtod   pardon.' 


Impndent  saucT 
a  Md-/ace,  ud 


forwardly;  JmpudeDlly;  inaatantlTi  alirapt- 

ly.  *c 

d'ne*).  n.     The  qoallty  ol 
all  the  tenta*  ot  the  word: 

ige;  bnveiy;  Intrepidity;  spirit;  teiy- 


Solll-«pIlU«d  (bald'^lr-lt-adX  o.     Hit1>b 

bold  ipirit  or  coungs 
Bol*  (bAli  n.  [A  Si'iitidlntvlui  mcd:  loaL 
Mr.  Wr.  Dui.  ltd.  Imnk,  itcitn  ol  ■  tna. 
Prabkbl)'  trom  Hm»  mot  M  tevl.  bulgi,  Ac 
lu  I  the  iiinl  li  iMiliap*^toHl.]  L  Ibe 
body  or  item  of  t  tree. 

1 1  A  roa  -Uttla  lone  tola  or  nmliL' 
Ouotfd  tv  X'arw.— 3.  A  null  boM  inlMd 
(nr  ■  ronsb  lu. 
Bols  (bMi  ■>.  [Ft.  bat,  bo1a.  i  twlu, 
L  Mm,  Or  Midi,  ■  clod  at  euth.]  L  In 
l/Ml.  mnr  tilabls  cUjer  ituls  or  auth 
uwl  u  t  plginent,  irensnll/  rellov>  or 
jrcllDwIih-rad  or  bnnrnilbbluk.  from  tha 
preaeoca  of  Iron  oilda.  —  I.  Id  mturaJ. 
Ml  wnarphoBi  niithr  lU'droiu  MiUlcita  of 
■lumlni.  with  Iron  paroilda  In  Tarloni  pro- 
portlnna,  uid  with  a  lltUa  munaaU  wtaan 
•oipi'  or  gnur.    Bols  1>  prDbablr  an  altared 

ralnvlhio   or   all—' ' '      " 

opaqua,  OT  illghl 
at  tha  adgsi.  In  tb 
It  !•  compact  and  Iti  (nctoie  concholdal. 
It  ii  brittle,  unooth,  a  Ultla  unctaoal,  and 
rvcatfva  a  poUah  from  tha  flngar-miiL  It 
adheraa  to  the  tongne.  nulti  bj  degraea  In 
tha  iDDUtb,  and  Impreiiai  a  •light  mum  of 
ixUinatDcj,  —  ArnHHitm  Ml  laof  abrlofat 
rad  colooi  wllb  ■  tinge  of  fallow,  hudcr 
(hao  tht  ottaar  Undi.  and  of  a  rongh  dnitr 
aulace.  — »1<  tf  Bltit  la  jeUow.  Il^ler 
than  tha  ottaar  klndi.  and  It  effarmcei 
witta  aolda— AiAfMiiin  toU  fi  or  a  milow 
colour  wtth  a  caat  of  red,  and  ol  a  ttky  t«i- 
tan.—ymck  M*  h  of  a  pale  rsd  colour, 
TarlegaMd  with  u»cki  of  while  and  nllow. 
— J^Mnian  Mi  la  ol  a  pale  rad  coloiu'.— 


and  tberar*  atlll  In  n 


dldDca  In  Europe.     Annaalan  U>la  U  taod 

Ctltridg*.    (Bar*,] 

Bola(Ml),iL     Sea  Boll, 

Bel*k  Boal  (bM),  -.  (Parh^s  tr«n  ten, 
wltblrorr)  A  anall  receaa  or  eatit]>  Id  a 
wall;  alao,  a  window  or  opening  In  the  wall 
of  a  boDH,  nnaUr  with  a  wooden  ihntter 
IniUail  of  (Um.    SirW.Saia.    [Scotch.  1 

>i>ltft1i<m  fcimMiig  (bA.lak'ihon  milld- 
lag).  n.     InJniMTV, 
aUnd  of  monldlng 


work  wblcb  II 


^i 


rmaf  do 


MeJM 


nthal 


genu  or  mi 


BalMiU(ba.l«'tni).  n.  (Or  MIm.  amaai,  In 
nferenee  to  Ite  mudre  and  glDlinlar  form.] 
An  ettevlTB  genni  of  fungi  or  maihrooma 
of  thadlrlilon  Hymenomjcetai.  famll/  Foly- 
poTcL  The  tpeciea  m  generally  tonnd 
growing  on  tha  gronnd  In  woods  and  mead. 
0*1.  Mpaclallf  In  pine  wooda  That  are  dla- 
tlngnlabed  from  the  Agarid 
caM  being  In  lubei  eapanil 
other  and  tmn  the  cap.  BitUtut  ^iiiai 
when  dried  and  illcad.himlihei  tha  Oennan 
Under:  It  It  alu  oied  bj  aniieoni  a>  an  ei 
temal  ilyptlc.  when  ufteaed  by  beating 
Aereral  ipeclea  are  eaten 

Kd«T,tBolr«*(bfrin,n.  llr.huilb.afald^ 
friiaib.an  ox^taltacowhoDae.adalr^.fnnn 
t<,Bcow.]  rornierlT.  In  Inland,  a  company 
of  paopla  and  theu'  cattle  Uut  wandered 
trom  place  to  place  in  learch  ol  .pattura : 
alio,  a  place  of  ■belter  for  caltla    Writtra 


It  (bono).  I 
u  there.'    a 


A  torn  of  tewl.  A.  Sax.  Mia, 
isaiure.  ]    A  Scotch  dry  maa- 

Xnaa,  varying  In  —  — 
and  -- "-' 

AboU<dMU,bart*r. 


>  digeit  the  m 

by  Eoawalde. 

BolUrd  (bolllrd),  n.  [Allied  to  Mr,  the 
Item  of  a  lne.1  1.  HaiiL  a  atrong  poal 
lied  TerticaUjr  Into  the  ^und  on  either 


tIT:  a  pollard. 

Boll-voim  (barwtrm},  n.    An  liuect  that 

deilRvi  the  cotton  boVl  or  pod. 
Bolnt  (MlD).  t.i.    (IcsL  Mf^,  Dan,  Mni. 

Sw.  Aulna,  loiwelt  allied  to  A.  Sai.  bi^an, 

to  be  angrr.  R-  fmlfft.  ^.1    Tn  iwelL 
BollLlBolluilCbdln},  ».  anda.    Swelled; 

pulled  out.     "Thin,  and  twin  out  like  a 

anall-    B.Joition. 
BolODU-pllUl  OtA-lfnTa-fl-all  n.  A  unall 

pbialor  ununaaled  gian.  wlilch  fflea  in 

placet  when  Ita  lurtaee  la  acralebed  bjr  a 

hard  body,  aa  by  dropping  into  it  an  angn. 

Ur  fragment  ol  flint,  whereat  a  lead  bul. 

let,  or  other  imooth  body,  may  be  dropped 


■  ii  ■■  i  ,-phoaplion 

ebonu  (»lff  nya-l_  ...    _ „. 

foe'for-tu).  iL  A  preparation  of  the  pow- 
dered aulpbateof  baiinm  or  Bolognlan  atone, 
which  hai  the  nmperly  of  ihlning  in  tbe 
dark  like  phoipnoruL 

BolOCBk-MUMO  <b6-lS'nya-aa'il]),  n.  A 
large  uuaage  made  o(  bacon,  veal,  and  poik- 
luet,  chopped  line,  and  Incloaed  hi  a  ikln. 

Bolocna-atone,  Bolonian  Stona  (b6-w- 

Sa.il4n,  bO-IVnyan  ibn),  il  BadlalAl  anl- 
ala  of  barium,  fonnd  In  ronndbh  maaaei. 
compoied  of  radiating  flbre*.  Orit  dlacovend 
near  Bologna.  It  ia  phoapboreacent  in  the 
dark  afler  being  heated  to  ignition,  pow- 
dend.  and  upoaed  to  the  enn'a  UghC  for 


■^^SJt 


is:^ 


BolocntM,  Bolocnlui  (bO-lfrnyii',  t 
nyan),a.  Kelatlnato  Bologna,  or  loai 

of  painting  toonded  by  uraccl,  and  t 

alao  tbe  loFoAxrd  or  Sdteiie  Sdioot-iU. 
object  being  to  comUna  tha  eiceUenc' 
aU  other  ichool*. 

Bolrtar  (bdl'itAr).  A.  |A.  8ai.  D.  Dan 
Sv.  boUter,  Icel  Mlflr,  Q.  peliUr. 
thing  atuSed  np  for  reating  on.  a  cui 
a  b^Eer.  Prom  root  luL  bal,  aa  hi  i 
ftc„andterm. -M<r.  aalnkol(l(r,1  1.) 
thing  on  which  to  real  the  head  whl 

ell  n  Ing;  apeciflcillT.  alungplUoworcui 

lued  In  aopport  tBe  head  of  peraon*  lying 
on  a  bed;  generally  laid  under  the  pUlor- 


t  Something  r» 


r  appllcBl 


abolati 


bi  ■  great  many  techalcat  aenaea.  ant 
I*  pad  orqnllt  uied  to  prerenl  pre 
,  anppori  any  pari  of  tbe  body,  or  mak 
toUmw;       a  bandage  alt  e**y  Dpona  wonnded  part: 
compreea    (ft)  A  couiloned  or  padded  pai 
ot  a  aaddle.    (c)  JVaut  (1)  a  cnahlon  or  b> 


maala.  (1)  Aplacoof  Umber  plaoed  on  variona 
parlaol  a  ahlp  to  prerent  Iheworktormpea 
bom  beliis  abraded,  (d)  A  cylindrical  hal- 
low tool  uaad  for  punching  holes  and  mak- 
hig  holla.  (•)  The  croaa-beam  tmnlng  the 
bearing  partofarailway-caniage  body;  alao, 
the  pinidpal  croaa-baim  ot  a  track.  CO  The 
part  or  a  bridge  between  Uie  truB  and  the 
msaonry.  (jr)  In  cvdrry,  the  part  of  audi 
InitruDienta  and  tooU,  aa  knlrca.  chlaela, 
Ac.,  which  Jolna  the  end  of  the  handle:  alao. 
a  metallic  plate  on  the  end  of  a  pocket- 
knlte  handle.  (AJIn  nm.  a  blockol  wood 
on  Che  oanlaga  of  a  ajege^un,  npon  whkh 
Che  breech  ol  Che  gun  reaCa  when  It  ii 
moved,  (Q  In  arcA.  the  lateral  part  of  Che 
Tolut*  Ot  the  lonio  capital,  oallM  also  Bal- 
luler.  CJ)  In  tnune.  the  r^aad  Ildga  which 
hold!  the  tunlng-pina of  apiam. 
Solltor  (beraltr),  >.  C  1.  A  famiah  or  anp- 
port  wiUi  a  boltter.plllaw.  oraiiy  aoti  pad: 
to  pad;  to  ituiE.  'Stayi  Materad  below  the 
left  ahoulder,'    naUfr.— 1  To  anppwt;  to 

hold  up;  to  m— '- " '  -  - 

bad  aenae,  and 

ent  groiiDda;  now  gt 
inUitr  up  hli  preb 
nlaUr  baaeneaa  Dr 
led  to  further  the  truth,  n 


a  auppotler- 
BolsUTlIIS(b 

^t  (bAlt),  n.  [A.  Sai.  Ml.  an  arrow,  a  bolt: 
Dan.  Mt,  a  bolt,  an  Iran  peg.  a  fetter.  G. 
boil,  botan,  an  arrow,  a  bolt  or  large  null.  I 
1.  An  arrow.  'A  foal'a  MI  ia  aoOD  ahot' 
SItat. 

C  A  thunder-bolt;  a  atream  of  llahtning:  ao 
named  from  lU  daiting  like  a  bolL 


leUlllc  pin  I  „ 

objecta  logetber  or  analy  attachlDg  one 
object  to  another,  frequently  acrew-threaded 
at  one  eitremlty  to  recelie  a  nnt,     Bolta 

according  to  their  fona  or  the  purpoaa  for 
which  th«  are  Intended. —£.  A  movable  bar 
for  faatening  a  door,  gate,  — lirdi —  laih.  or 
the  like;  apeclBeally,  that  pottlon  of  a  lock 
which  la  protruded  from  or  retracted  with- 
in the  caae  by  the  action  of  the  key.  and 

KKketorkeeper.-O.  Aniron  to  fallen  tba 

lega  of  a  prliuner:  aahacUa,   . 

Any  -iUi  IOb  »  prt.™.  1.,  tM.  .»«h  -V^^^ 

T.  Tliequantitvof  iSellaof  oanvaa-atA 


n.  -Boir  Ol 


Bolt  (Mlt), 
';! 
plank,  fetten, 


.-— n  ».'.     [In  meanlnga  l  and  t  from 

ftsll,  ametaltieidn;  In  I  perliapa  from  boll, 
hi  4,  from  Ml.  v.i]  1.  To  fallen 
n.wholhera 

or  without  chewliv: 


8.  To  a 


I    ' 


r  cblfed  by  the  ! 


iedlyorwl 

>Mlone'afood.  [Colloq 
apnng  game ;  to  cauae  to  bolt  op  or  out,  aa 
harea,  rabblti,  and  tha  like.-T'ii  Mt  a/«. 
in  tox-hnnClng.  when  a  toi  baarun  to  earth, 

he  la  heard  baying  tha  fai.  to  dig  aver  tbe 
apol  where  the  aound  ii  heard  and  lo  get  at 

Bolt  (baity  e,i  JProm  Mt,  an  arrow,  a 
thunderbolt.]  1.  To  ahoot  forth  anddanly: 
to  spring  not  with  apecd  and  anddenneaa;  ta 
•Urt  (iirth  like  a  bolt :  commonly  followed 
by  ml;  ai,  to  M(  out  ol  tha  houac^  or  duI 

TM>  Puck  K«iu  but  ■dnnhicdiill,     .  . 

Aeil<A«itotal»lidiilh*d.  ttr^flm. 

i.  To  apting  lo  a  aide  anddenly :  In  ran  ont 
of  the  regular  path;  to  itart  and  ran  oIL 


4.  t  To  itrlke  laddcDlj  like  ■  bolt 


Bolt  (Mlt),  n.    Tbe  »cC  ol  awallowiiig  lad- 
ieMT;  a  gulp. 
Bolt  (Mlt),  ade.    L  Bolt-uprlghL     'Slilng 


(O  Fr  huUter,  buiUr  (Uuil 


»  To  purity;  to  mflnB,  u  by  ilftlnj. 


or  u^«  prlvslely  anil 


la  boUed  lut^agQ.'    SAoit. 

merely  lor  practics,  u 

Bolt  (bolt),  n.    A  ■[(!».     'Bold  or  lawn.' 

B.  Jmieit. 
BoltUlt,  BolUnc  (bfitt'ant;  bAlt'lng).  n. 

In  Air.  tcrmaifbicli  ara  appllcabls  to  the 

Kaeral  petition  o(  baroa  aod  rabblta  wh^n 
me  In  coat  armour,  and  Imply  aprlngliig 


Bolt-l»«t  (hAlfbSW,  n.    Ailrongl 

will  mdim  a  roivh  Ka. 
Bolt-<nrtl«r  <b«lt'kut-«r),   n.     1.  • 

makes  boIt&— 2.   A  machino  or 

cutting  thread!  on  bolts. 
BoltOlT  (bol'lel),  n.     Same  aa  Boict 
Bolteola  (bALU'nl-a),  n.    [AfMr  C 

at  Hambm^J    A  Bub-Eenui  of  Ak 

poBHulog 'peduncle!  or  atatka.    <: 


Boltarl  (bfilfirl,  ■(.     To  bctmur;   (i 

word  aaema  to  occur  only  particlplally.  an 
In  the  Shakiperlau  i-oiapoaod  blood-bhl 

Bolt-htad  (bdJt'bedX  n.  A  lonti  >[ralgh 
necked  glut  teuel  (or  chemical  diMILli 

Boltlnc  (Mdflng).  n.  SpeciBcaUy.  ■  ler 
DWd  lathe  Innaol  court  toalgnlfyaprlTai 

BS^nf-dt^^lCing-kloth).  n.  A  clol 
tor  boltlDi  or  ailtitig;  a  linen  or  ha 
cloth,  ot  wlilch  bollcn  are  made  lor  alftli 


caie  of  anything  atlcklng  m  ai 
Boltliis-hoiua  (bAltlnghaiuX  » 


BalUnc-hntcli  (beit'ing-huch).  n.     A  tub  ' 
for  b^ftsd  llonr. 
Boltlns-mm  n>6lt1nfi.nil1).  n.     A  lolll  or 

BolUiw-tal)<b«lt'Wtub).  n.    Atubtoiltt 


Button,  an  Engllah  proreaaor  ot  botany.] 
A  genoi  ot  intereitlng  North  Amcrlcvi 
planta,  nat.  order  Gompoalts,  very  cloaely 


_  granuUr  compoaltlon,  found  In  Bolton, 
Uuuchuwtta.  It  belong*  to  the  auglte 
aeiiea,  of  which  It  la  perbapi  only  an  altered 


the  edgea  of  aalli  are  aawed  to  atrensthen 
IhHdi.  That  part  of  it  on  the  psipendlcular 
aide  la  called  the  Ittdi-tvpt;  that  at  the 
bottoni  tbe  foot-rapt;  that  at  the  top  the 
Aacut-repo. 

Bolt-nint  (bClfaprilX  n.  A  cormpllon  of 
bowaprit. 

Bolt-oprlebt  (b£lt'DpHtl  a.  or  adt. 
l.ttylDg  flat OD one'* back.  CKntuir.— 2.  At 
upright  or  atraight  aa  an  arrow  or  bolt; 
perfectly  upright;  erect. 


Bj  be  of  any  Ineredlenlt, 

.,.b„h.»,,_.-j™,.j 


swallowed  or  tolt 


Bomb  fbom).  n.    |Pr.  6 

L.  frontwf.  ur.  bt/m^ot,  j 

Theae  worda  am  probably  li 
be  thBretora  compared  to 

nolaa;  a  louS  hollow  louui 
belL  'A  pillar  of  Iron.  . 
had  itruck  would  make  . 
In  the  chamber  beueath. 


bumbig  compound,  which  la  Ignited  by  the 

cbHrg»rin  auch  a  direction  at  to  fall  Inttt 
a  fort,  city,  or  enemy>  camp,  when  the. 
buret  with  great  violenc*,  and  often  with 


tloiely  with  the  Malvacete,  from  which 
tliey  are  cbtefly  dlitinguithed  by  having 

Into  from  ilve  to  eight  Bcgmentt. 
BomtBrd  (Iwni'batii}.  n.  [fr.  (wmtorik. 
The  termination  -oril  baa  an  auirmentatlve 
force.]  1 1  A  piece  >if  tiiort  thick  ordnance 
with  a  large  mouth,  formerly  uted.  tome  ol 
tbem  carrylDg  a  ball  ot  great  weight 

1  An  attack  with  booiba ;  bombardment, 
Ittare.]  — 3.1  A  barrel;  a  dHnWng  veaiel. 
'I'hat  iwoln  parcel  ot  dropalet,  that  hn«e 
bombarA  ot  aack'    SAni  — (.)  A  mediaival 


Bombartlsr  (bom-bKr-dSO,  n.  1.  Apennn 
employed  ta  throwing  hombt  or  ihell.;  ipe- 
ciacally  In  Ihe  Kngliih  army  a  non-commli- 
■loned  nflloer  oJ  the  Royal  Artlilefy,  whoae 

the  fuuk  and  who  !■  particularly  appointed 

1.  A  bombardler-be 


(bom-bIr-derl>t'U). «. 
The  common  name  of  many  coleopteroiia 
Intecta,  family  Carebidie,  and  genera  Bnwh- 
loDtand  Aptliiui.fonnd  underitonea  They 
poaaeaa.  when  irritated  hi  any  way,  a  re. 
maikable  power  ot  violently  expetllnB  from 
the  anui  a  pungent,  acrid  fluid,  accom- 
panied by  a  amart  report 
Bombard- man  I  (bomliitrd  man),  il     One 


fort,  or   other  poaitJon   occupied   by   an 

Into  an  enemy't  town  In  order  to  deitroy 
"■" "  bulldingfl. 


w  thebata  ttafl  to  the  lower  I^ot  tl 
,     It  it  not  capable  of  rapid  e« 


(bom-ha-[*Hl,  . 


bombatin,L  (wiivnnut.  made  olsilkor  cot- 
tun,  from  Or.  bombyx,  bombutot,  a  allkwofni. 
Bilk]    A  tllght  twilled  fabric,  ol  which  the 


1  and  the  weft  wonted.     . 


.ppearance  of  unilacuiar  anlhen  beinu 
Kcteinnally  produced  only  by  tbe  fact  thai  ] 
heaiitbenareaometimea  nniled  In  pain.  : 


inC    '  £Din»<iit,  til 
Alia.-    E   Phiilii 


,t  Cottvn 


t,  hdr;       pine,  pla; 
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or  other  itaff  of  toft,  loose  texture  lued  to 
■toff  garments;  paddiog. 

Thy  body's  bolstered  oat  with  kiHbmH  and  with 
bag*.  G^scm£n*. 

Hence— S.  Pig.  high-eounding  words:  in- 
flated or  tnrnd  liAguage;  fiutlan;  words 
too  bfg  and  high-sounding  for  the  occasion. 

He  (BotlCAU) .  .  .  had  learned  to  dctplte  kem^st 
and  tio«cL  Afatmtt/ajf. 

Bombart  (bomliastX  a.  High-sounding;  in- 
flated; big  without  meaning.   *  A  tall  meta- 
phor in  bomboH  way.'    CowUy. 
Bombaitt  (bom-bast'X  v^    L  To  make 
Inflated  or  bombastic 

Then  ttiires  he  to  30mta*t  bis  feeble  lines 
With  rar.retch'd  phrase.  3/.  HaU. 

2.  To  beat;  to  baste. 

I  win  so  codgeD  and  h«mh«utt  thee  that  thou  shalt 
not  be  able  to  sturre  thyself. 

PtUmet  ^PintsMT*,  1579. 

BombatUo  (bom-bas'tikX  a.  Characterized 
by  bombast;  high-sounding;  turgid;  in- 
flated. '  A  theatrical,  hombatiic,  and  windy 
phraseology.'  Burke.  *  Orer-florid,  tawdry, 
and  bombattie.'  Whately.  —  Syn.  Inflated, 
tumid,  turgid. 

Bombastically  (bom-bas'tik-al-llX  adv.  In 
a  bombastic  or  inflated  manner  or  style. 

BombastryCbom'bast-ri),  n.  Swelling  words 

without  much  meaning;  fustian. 

B»mbastry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and 
ttKht,  soar  highest  of  alL  Swtft. 

Bombaz  (bom'baks),  n.  [L.L.  hmnhax,  cot- 
ton, from  the  wool  or  silky  hair  round  the 
pods.  See  Bombast.]  The  silk-cotton  tree, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order 
Halvaoe».  The  species  are  natires  of  tro- 
pical America,  but  one  species  occurs  in 
tropical  Africa  and  another  in  tropical  Asia. 
They  yield  different  sorts  of  silk-cotton.  Its 
staple  is  too  short  to  be  used  in  manufac* 
tare,  but  the  hairs  of  some  species  are  used 
for  stufllng  cushions.  The  B.  Ceiba  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Mauritius,  where  there  are 
two  varieties.    See  Bombacul 

BombayHlllCk  (bom'ba-duk),  n.    See  BUM- 

MALO. 

Bombay'HdieU  (bom^ba-shel).  n.  A  name 
in  India  for  the  Ca9$ig  rufa,  one  of  the 
helmet-shells,  imported  at  Bombay  In  large 
quantities  ftom  Zanzibar,  and  reshipped  to 
England  and  France  to  make  cameoa. 

BombaiattO(bomba-set').)>.  A  sort  of  thin 
woollen  cloth.    Written  also  Bombtuet, 

Bombailne,  n.    See  Bombasim. 

Bomb-chest  (bom'ohest).  n.  A  chest  flUed 
%rith  bombs  or  only  with  gtmpowder,  placed 
under  ground  to  cause  destruction  oy  its 
explosion. 

Bomber-nlCkol  (boml>«r-nikaX  n.  Same  as 
PumpeTniokel. 

Bombiata  (bomOii-fttX  n.  A  salt  formed  by 
bombic  acid  and  a  base. 

Bombie  (bom^bikX  a.  [L.  bombyx,  a  silk- 
worm.) Pertaining  to  the  silkworm. —Boi?^ 
bic  acid,  acid  of  the  silkworm.  The  silk- 
worms contain,  especially  when  in  the  state 
of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor  in  a  resenroir 
placed  near  the  anus. 

BombUata  (bom'biUtX  v.l  [L  bombilo, 
bcmbilatum^  to  buzx.  ]  To  make  a  bussing 
or  humming  like  a  bee  or  top  when  spinning. 
(Rare  1    North  Am.  JUv. 

BombUatiOll  (bombi-la'shon\  n.  Sound ; 
report;  noise.  'To  abate  tne  vigour  or 
silence  the  bombilation  of  guns.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.    [Bare.] 

BombUlonst  (bom-bin-usX  a.  [See  Bom- 
BILAT1.1  Uaking  or  bavins  a  humming 
sound  like  that  of  a  bee.  '  vexatious,  not 
bv  stinging,  but  by  its  bombUiou*  noise.' 
Derham. 

Bomb-ketob,  Bomb-Tossel  (bomlcech, 
bom'ves-seli  n.  A  small  ship  or  vessel, 
constructed  for  throwing  bombs  into  a  for- 
tress from  the  sea,  and  built  remarkably 
strong  in  order  to  sustain  the  shocks  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  mortars;  a 
mortar  vessel 

Bomb-proof  (bom'prOO.  a-  Secure  against 
the  force  of  bombs;  capable  of  resistinig  the 
shock  or  explosion  of  sheila. 

Bomb-pnxn  (bom'prbf  \n.    A  structure  or 

glace  strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock  or 
nrsting  of  sheUs. 

We  entered  a  lofty  J»i«iA./ra^which  was  the  bed- 
room  of  the  cmnnmoding  oOlccr.         /f.  //.  RusmU. 

Bomb-ShaU  (bom'shelX  n.  Same  as  Bomb,  2. 

BombUS  (bora'biuX  n.  (Or.  froiafros .  a  buss- 
ing noise.  See  Bona]  A  genus  of  honey- 
producing  aculeate  or  stiUK-possessing  hy- 
menopterous  insects,  commonly  called  hum- 
ble-beea    See  Humblb-bek. 

I.    See  Bomb-kitoh. 


Bomb]rcld«  (bom-bis'i-UdX  npl  A  family  of 
the  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  Iticludlng  the 
silk-moth  (Bombyxi  Some  of  the  species 
fly  very  rapidly,  and  make  their  appearance 
in  the  daytime  as  well  as  in  the  evening. 

BombJOinous  (bom-bis'in-usX  a.  [L.  bom- 
bycinut.  from  6omfryx,a  silkworm.  ]  1.  Silken; 
made  of  silk.  CoU9,—i.  Being  of  the  colour 
of  the  silkworm;  transparent  with  a  yellow 
tint    Dr.  E.  Darwin. 

Bombyz  (bom'blksX  n.  [L  Or.  bombyx,  a 
dlkworm.]  A  Linnnan  genus  of  lepidopter- 
ous  insects,  now  the  type  of  a  family  (Bom- 
brddnX  including  many  genera  of  motha 
Xlie  caterpillar  of  the  Bmnbys  mori  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  tiUneorm.  When  full 
grown  it  is  8  inches  long,  whitish  gray, 
smooth,  with  a  horn  on  the  second  last  seg- 
ment of  the  body.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
the  mulberry,  and  spins  an  oval  cocoon  of 
the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  of  a  close  tissue, 
with  very  fine  silk,  usually  of  a  vellow 
colour,  and  sometimes  white.  Kacn  silk 
flbre  is  double,  and  is  spun  from  a  viscid 
substance  contained  in  two  tubular  organs, 
ending  In  a  spinneret  at  the  mouth.  A 
single  flbre  is  often  1100  feet  long.    It  re- 

auires  1600  worms  to  raise  1  lb.  of  silk, 
reek  missionaries  first  brought  the  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  from  China  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  562.  At  the  jwriod  of  the  first 
crusades  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from 
the  Horea,  and  several  centuries  afterwards 
into  France.  The  silkworm  undergoes  a 
variety  of  changes  during  the  short  period 
of  its  life.  When  hatched  it  appears  as  a 
black  worm;  after  it  has  finished  its  cocoon 
it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  finally  a  perfect 
insect  with  four  wings. 
Bomlnable,t  Bomsmablet  (bom'ina-bix  a. 
An  abbreviation  of  .^(KmunoMS.  See  extract 

Juliana  Bemers.  Udv-prioress  of  the  nunnery  of 
Sopwell  in  the  fifteenth  century,  infomu  us  that  in 
her  time  'a  bamyni^if  syi;ht  of  nonkes'  waseleeant 
English  for  *  a  large  company  of  iriars.'      Marsh. 

Bona  (bd'naX  n.  pL  [Prom  L.  bonum,  neuter 
of  bonut,  good. ]  In  eivU  law.tk  term  which 
includes  all  sorts  of  property,  movable  and 
immovable. 

Bona  Aide  (bd'na  fIM§X  (L]  With  good  faith; 
without  fraud  or  deception.  An  act  done  6ona 
fide,  in  lavo,  is  one  done  with  good  faith,  with- 
out fraud,  or  without  knowledge  or  notice 
of  any  deceit  or  impropriety,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  an  act  done  polourably,  deceit- 
fully, with  bad  fsith.frsndiilenUy.with  know- 
ledge of  previous  facts  rendering  the  act  to 
be  set  up  invalid.  —Bcna-iide  is  frequently 
used  as  a  sort  of  adjective,  equivalent  to 
acting  in  good  faith,  honest;  as,  a  bona-Ade 
trader.— .d  bona-fide  po*$euor,  in  Seott  tato, 
a  person  who  possesses  a  subject  upon  a 
tiUe  which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  good. 
—A  bona -fide  traveller,  in  law,  a  person 
who  actually  travels  at  least  a  few  miles 
from  home  or  out  of  town,  whether  on  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  and  is  thorf  fore  entitled, 
in  accordance  with  35  and  86  Vict  xciv. ,  &c. 
(English  acUX  and  25  and  dO  Vict  xxxv. 
(Scotch  actX  to  demand  and  obtain  refresh- 
ments (spirits,  wines,  beer,  Ac)  from  any 
hotel  or  public-house  in  Englsnd.  and  from 
any  hotel  in  Scotland.at  any  hour  on  Sunday; 
the  term  being  used  in  opposition  to  a  per- 
son who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gives  himself  out  as  a  traveller  with  the 
object  of  being  supplied  with  drink. 

Bona  fides  (bd'na  tVd6x),n.  [L.]  Good  faith; 
fair  dealing.    See  Bora  FtDK 

Bonairt  (^bd-nirO.  a.  [Abbrev.  of  debon- 
air (which  see)  ]  Complaisant ;  yielding. 
*  Bonair  and  buxom  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome.' 
Bp.  Jewel 

Bona  notabilla  (bd'na  n6-ta-biri-aX  n.  pi. 
In  law,  formerly  goods,  amounting  to  at 
least  £5,  which  a  part/  dying  possessed  in 
another  diocese  than  that  in  which  he  died, 
in  which  case  his  will  had  to  be  proved 
before  the  archbishop  of  the  province.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Protuite  the 
law  as  to  bona  notabilia  has  become  obso- 
lete. 

Bonansa  (bon-an'sa).  n.  [8p..  a  fair  wind, 
fine  weather,  a  prosperous  voysge.  ]  A  term 
used  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Western  mining  regions,  and  meaning  a 
happy  hit;  a  stroke  ox  fortune;  success;  and 
specifically,  abundance  of  rich  ore. 

The  mines  of  Northern  Meiico  are  prindpany 
what  are  called  'pocket  mines.*  with  thin  veins  of 
poor  metal  coaaectinf  the  pockets.  When  a  pocket 
of  rich  ore  is  struck  the  mine  is  said  to  be  m  *#»• 
MUMm.'  y.  Le  C0mte. 

Bonapartaan  (b«-na-pirt'«.anX  a.  PerUin- 


ing  to  Bonaparte  or  the  Bonapartes.  *Bona- 
partean  dynasty.*    Craiff. 

BonapartlBm  (bO'na-pHrt-izmX  «>•  Tho 
policy  of  the  Bonapartes;  favour  for  or  sup- 
port of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bonapartes. 

BonapartiSt  (bd'na-pirt-istX  n.  One  at- 
tached to  the  policy  or  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bonapartes ;  one  who  favours  the  claims  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

Bona  perltnra  (bO'na  per-i-tfi'raX  n.  pi 
[L.]    In  law,  perishable  goods. 

Bona-robat  (bd'na-rdlmX  n.    [It,  a  fine 

Swn.]    A  showy  wanton;  a  wench  of  the 
wn.    'A  bouncing  6ona-ro6a.'  B.  Joneun. 

Bonaaa,  Bonasia  (bOn&'sa,  bd-n&'si-a),  u. 
A  genus  of  Uie  true  Tetraonidn  or  grouse 
familv.  It  contains  the  ruffed  grouse  (B. 
unMlue)  of  North  America,  and  the  hazel- 
grouse  (B.  tylveatrit)  of  Northern  Europe. 

BonasuSi  Bonassus  (b6-ni'8us,  bOnas'usX 
n.  [L.]  A  species  of  Bos  or  wild  ox;  the 
aurochs  (which  seeX 

Bon-bon  (bofi-bohX  n.  [Fr.]  Sugar-confec- 
tionery; a  sugar-plum. 

His  grace,  charmed  with  the  k^n-hMts  of  his  aunt 
and  the  kbses  of  his  cousins,  which  were  even 
sweeter  than  the  sui;ar- plums,  &c.  Dismtii. 

Bonohlef t  (bon'chdf)>  n-  [Fr.  bon,  good,  and 
ehi^,  head,  end.]  Good  fortune;  advantage; 
the  opposite  of  mischief.     Woroeeter. 

Bon  otintien  (boh  kra-U-eftX  »•  (Fr.,  good 
Christian.  1    A  species  of  pear. 

Bond  (bondX  n.  [A  form  of  band.  See  Bard 
and  Bnvp.]  1.  Anything  that  binds,  fastens, 
confines,  or  holds  things  together,  as  a  cord, 
a  chain,  a  rope;  a  band;  a  ligament  Hence 
—2.  pi.  Fetters,  chains,  and  so  imprisonment; 
captivity. 

This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death,  or  of 
b0mls.  Acts  uvi.  31. 

8.  A  binding  power  or  influence ;  cause  of 
union;  link  of  connection;  a  uniting  tie;  as. 
the  bonde  of  affection. 

I  have  struggled  through  much  disappointment 
...  for  a  people  with  whom  I  have  no  tie  but  the 
common  bctut  of  manhood.  fittrtr. 

4.  An  obligation  imposing  a  moral  duty,  as  by 
a  vow  or  promise,  oy  law  or  other  means. 

I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bcnif,  nor  more  nor  less.    ShnJk. 

K.  In  law,  an  obligation  or  deed  by  which  a 
person  binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
certain  act,  usually  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
on  or  before  a  future  day  appointed.  This 
is  a  tUfiqle  bond.  But  usually  a  condition 
it  added,  by  which  the  party  granting  the 
bond,  called  the  obligor,  binds  himself  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  called  a  penal  sum  or 
penalty,  if  he  does  not  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  bond,  and  when  this  condition 
is  added  the  lK>nd  is  called  a  penal  bond  or 
obligation.  The  person  to  whom  the  bond  Is 
granted  is  called  the  obligee.  —  Bond  qjT 
eaxttion.  In  Soote  law,  an  obligation  by  one 
person  as  surety  for  another  either  that  he 
shall  pay  a  certain  sum  or  perform  a  certain 
act— Bond  <^f  corroboration,  an  additional 
obligation  granted  by  the  debtor  in  a  Imnd, 
by  which  he  corroborates  the  original  obli- 
gation.—Bond  qf  preeentation.  a  bond  to 
present  a  debtor  so  as  he  mav  be  subjected 
to  the  diligence  of  his  creditor.— Bond  qf 
reli^,  a  bond  by  the  principal  debtor 
granted  in  favour  of  a  cautioner,  by  which 
the  debtor  binds  himself  to  relieve  the  cau- 
tioner from  the  consequences  of  his  obliga- 
tion.—6.  In  ardi.  (a)  the  connection  of  one 
stone  or  brick  with  another  by  lapping  them 
over  each  other  in  carrying  up  woric  so  that 
an  inseparable  mass  of  building  may  be 
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EngUsh  Bond. 

t.  Face  of  wall.    s.  Hnd  of  wall    3.  ist  conrte  bed. 
4.  3d  course  bed. 

formed,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  every 
vertical  Joint  were  over  that  below  it— 
Bngliah  bond,  that  disposition  of  bricks  In 
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a  wall  wherein  the  coimei  are  altematelv 
composed  of  headen,  or  brlcki  laid  up  with 
their  heads  or  ends  towards  the  fioet  of  the 
wall,  and  in  the  superior  and  inferior  coorses 
of  ttr&tclun,  or  briclcs  with  their  lengths 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  walla— i^'ZemuA 
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Flemish  Bond. 

I.  Face  of  wall,     a.  End  of  walL     3,  xst  covne  bed. 
4,  ad  course  bed. 

bond,  that  diqK>siti(m  of  bricks  in  a  wall 
wherein  each  course  has  headers  and 
stretchers  alternately.  (6)  The  term  bonds, 
in  the  plural,  is  often  used  to  signify  the 
whole  of  the  timbers  disposed  in  the  walls 
of  a  house,  as  bond-timbers,  wall-plates, 
lintela  and  templets.  —  Bond  or  lap  <^f  a 
Blate,  the  distance  between  the  nail  of  the 
under  slate  and  the  lower  edge  oi  the  upper 
slate. 

Bond  (bondX  a.  [For  bound.  ]  In  a  state  of 
servitude  or  slsrery;  captive. 

Whether  we  be  Jews  or  GentUet.  whether  we  be 
tenJ  or  free.  z  Cor.  liL  13. 

Bond  nK>nd),  v.t  L  To  put  in  bond  or  into 
a  bonded  warehouse,  as  goods  liable  for  cus- 
toms or  excise  duties,  the  duties  remaining 
unpaid  till  the  goods  are  taken  out;  as,  to 
frond  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco.— 2.  To  grant  a 
bond  or  mortgage  on;  as,  to  bond  property. 
[Chiefly  a  Scotch  usage.] 

Bondage  ( bond'&J ),  n.  [In  meanings  1  and 
2  properly  the  state  of  one  who  is  a  bonde, 
A.Sar  bonda,  that  is,  a  huA>andman  or 
boor;  IceL  bdndi,  a  cultivator,  from  biia,  to 
till  In  meanings  8  and  4,  however,  it  can- 
not be  separateafrom  bond,  bind.]  Lin  old 
Engliah  law,  villenage ;  tenure  of  land  by 
penorming  the  meanest  services  for  the  su- 
perior.—2.  In  ScoUUh  agri.  the  state  of  or 
services  due  by  a  bondager.  See  Bondagbr. 

Another  set  of  payments  consisted  in  services 
called  bondagt.  These  were  exacted  either  in  seed- 
time in  plouffhiaf;  and  harrowing  the  proprietor's 
land,  or  in  summer  in  the  carriage  of  his  coals  or 
other  fuel,  and  in  harvest  in  cutting  down  his  crop. 
Agrie.  Survty,  KtncartUtushirt. 

[From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  formerly  the  system  had  place  not 
only,  as  now,  between  farmer  and  Usurer, 
but  also  between  proprietor  and  farmer.]— 
8.  Obligation:  tie  of  duty. 

He  must  resolve  by  no  meant  to  be  enslaved,  and 
to  be  brought  under  the  httmtagt  of  observing  oaths. 

South. 

A.  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude ;  capti- 
vity; imprisonment;  restraint  of  a  person's 
liberty  by  compulsion. 

A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 

Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  botulagt.      AddiMn, 

—Servihid4,  Slavtrv,  Bondage.  See  Sbrvi- 
TUDK.— Syn.  Thraldom,  captivity,  bond-ser- 
vice, imprisonment 

Bondager  n>ond'4J-«r),  n.  A  term  applied, 
especially  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, to  an  agricultural  labourer  who  rents 
a  cottage  from  a  farmer  under  an  obligation 
to  won  for  him  on  the  farm  at  certain 
seasons,  as  turnip-hoeing  and  harvest,  at 
current  wagea  when  required  the  bond- 
ager must  answer  the  farmer's  call,  at  what- 
ever saorifloe.  See  Bondaob,  2.  with  extract 
and  note. 

Bondagtng-iyitem(bond^J-ing-8is'temX  n. 
In  Scouand.  that  svstem  of  agricultural  ser- 
vice by  which  bondagers  are  oound  to  their 
employers.    See  Bokdagbr. 

Bond-eredltor(bond'kred-it-«r),n.  A  credi- 
tor who  is  secured  by  a  bond. 

Bond-debt  (bond'detX 't.  A  debt  contracted 
under  the  obligation  of  a  bond. 

Bonded  (bond'ed).  o.  and  a.  Secured  by 
bond,  as  dutiea—  Bonded  goodt,  goods  in 
bond  liable  to  duty,  and  stored  in  certain 
licensed  or  bonded  waretunttee,  after  bond 
has  been  given  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
the  goods,  for  the  payment  of  such  duty  on 
their  removal  for  home  consumption. 


Bonder  (bond'^X  n.  L  One  who  bonds;  one 
who  deposits  goods  in  a  bonded  warehouse. 
2.  In  masonry,  one  of  those  stones  which 
reach  a  considerable  distance  into  or  entirely 
through  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  binding  it 
together,  principally  used  when  the  wall  is 
faced  with  ashlar,  inserted  at  intervals  to 
tie  it  to  the  rough  backing. 

Bondlblk,  n^  Persons  held  in  bondage. 
Chaucer. 

Y^^^m*\^  (bond'm&d).  n.  A  female  slave, 
or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages,  in 
opposition  to  a  hired  servant  '  Thy  bond- 
men and  thy  bondmaidsJ    Lev.  xxv.  44. 

ffl?T^i!T'!ff"  (bondlnan),  n.  1.  A  man  slave, 
or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages. 
*The  hereditary  bondman.*  Maeaulay.— 
2.  In  oU  English  law,  a  villain,  or  tenant 
in  villenage. 

Bondraerrant  (bond's6r-vantX  «^  A  slave; 
one  who  is  subjected  to  the  authority  of  an- 
other, and  who  must  give  his  service  with- 
out hire. 

If  thy  brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold 
onto  thee,  thou  shak  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bctut-servaMt;  but  as  a  hired  servant. 

Lev.  axv.  39,  4a 

Bond-seryloe  (bond's^r-vis),  n.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  bond-servant;  slavery. 

Upon  ^ose  did  Sotomoo  levy  a  tribute  of  b*Md- 
strvice.  i  KL  ia.  ax. 

Bond-slaTe  (bond'sl&v),  n.  A  person  in  a 
state  of  slavery;  one  whose  person  and 
liberty  are  subjected  to  the  authority  of  a 
master. 

Bondaman  (bondx^anX  m.    1.  A  slave. 

Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  net. 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  btowT 

Syren. 

2.  In  law,  a  surety;  one  who  is  bound  or 
who  gives  security  for  another. 

Bondatone  (bond'stdn).  n.  Same  as  Bonder,  2. 

Bond-atore  (bond'stdr),  n.  A  bonded  ware- 
house. 

Bonda-woman.  Bond-woman  (bondz'wii- 
man,  bond'wQ-manX  ^    A  woman  slave. 

The  senators 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  and  their  mves  for  bends^memen. 

B.yonson, 

Bond-tenant  (bond'ten-antX  n.  In  law,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  copy-holders  and 
customary  tenanta 

Bond-timber  (bond'tim-b^r),  n.    Timbers 

E laced  in  horicontal  tiers  at  certain  intervals 
1  the  walls  of  buildines  for  fixing  battens, 
lathes,  and  other  flniuiings  of  wood,  and 
for  strengthening  the  wall  longitudinally. 
BoneCbdnXn.  [A.Saz.  Mn,a  bone;  cog.  D.  and 
Dan.  been,  IceL  and  O.  bein,  a  bone,  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg.]  1.  An  integral  poiiion  of 
the  skeleton  of  an  animal;  the  substance  of 
which  the  skeleton  of  vertebrate  i^nimaia  (g 
composed;  a  firm  hard  substance  of  a  dull 
white  colour,  composing  the  framework  that 
supports  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Bones 
give  shape  to  the  bodv,  defend  the  viscera, 
and  act  as  levers  to  the  muscles.  The  tex- 
ture varies  in  different  bones,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  bone.  The  long 
bones,  such^ts  those  of  the  arm  or  leg.  are 
com];>act  in  their  middle  portion,  and  cellu- 
lar or  spongy  at  the  extremities,  which  also 
have  a  larger  diameter.  They  have  a  longi- 
tudinal cavity(the  medullary  canal)  through- 
out their  length  containing  the  marrow. 
The  flat  bones  are  compact  externally,  and 
cellular  or  cancellatea  internally.  They 
have  no  medullary  canal,  though  Uieir  sub- 
stance contains  marrow.  The  bones  in  a 
foetus  are  soft  and  cartilaginous,  l>ut  they 
gradually  harden  with  age.  Bones  are  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  foetus, 
or  in  a  diseased  state,  are  very  vascular. 
They  are  also  furnished  with  nerves  and 
probably  with  absorbenta  They  are  covered 
with  a  thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the 
periosteum,  which,  together  with  the  bones, 
has  very  little  sensibTlity  in  a  sound  state, 
but  when  inflamed  is  extremely  sensitive. 
Bones  consist  of  earthv  or  saline  matters, 
067  per  cent,  and  animal  matter,  almost 
wholly  gelatine,  83-8  per  cent  The  earthy 
matter  gives  them  their  solidity,  and  con- 
sists of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of 
magnesia  Bones  of  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals are  extensively  used  in  the  arts  in 
forming  handles  for  knives,  and  for  various 
other  purposea  They  are  also  employed  as 
a  manure  for  dry  soils,  with  the  very  b«it 
effect,  being  ground  to  dust,  bruised,  or 
'  broken  into  small  fragments  in  mills,  or 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  great 
utility  of  bones  as  a  manure  consists  in  the 
phosphate  of  lime  they  supply  to  the  soil  — 


2.  A  sort  of  bobbin  made  of  a  trotter-bone, 
for  weaving  lace.— 8.  pL  Dice.  [Slang  or 
colloq.] 

He  felt  a  little  odd  when  he  first  rattled  the  bona. 

Durmeli, 

4.  pL  Pieces  of  bone  held  between  the  fin- 
gers of  each  hand,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  Spaniah  castanets,  and  struck  toge- 
ther in  time  to  music  of  the  negro  minstrel 
type. 

Peter  rolling  about  ia  the  chair  Mke  a  serenader 
playing  '  the  Scnu.'  Mayktw. 


b.  pL  The  person  in  a  band  of 
strels  who  performs  with  the 

There  were  five  ofthtm— PeH  was  bents. 


mln- 

Meyhew. 


flw  See  BoNB-AOK  — Am«  qf  eonUnUon,  a 

subject  of  dispute  and  rivaliy,  probably 

from  the  manner  in  which  dogs  quanel 

over  a  bone. 

Sardinia  was  one  of  the  chief  bettes  efeenimtiem 
between  Genoa  and  Pisa.  Breugkaim. 

—To  be  upon  the  bones  qf,  to  attack.   [Bare 

and  vulgar.] 

Puss  had  a  month's  mind  /#  be  upen  tfu  benex  ef 
him.  but  was  not  willing  to  pick  a  quanret. 

SirR.  VEalrmmge. 

—To  make  no  bonss,  to  make  no  sonq>le: 
a  metaphor  taken  from  a  dog,  who  greedily 
swallows  meat,  bones  indndecL  [Now  only 
00II04.] 


Perjury  will  easily  downe  with  hfan  diat  hath 
me  bemes  al  mueiher.  Bp.HeU, 

—To  have  a  bone  to  pidt  with  one,  to  have 
an  unpleasant  matter  to  settle  with  him. 

Bone  (Ddn),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  boned;  ppr.  bon- 
ing. 1.  To  take  out  bones  from  the  fiesh. 
as  in  cookery.— 2.  To  put  whalebone  into 
staya— 8.  To  seize;  to  make  off  with,  as  a 
dog  makes  off  with  a  bone;  to  get  possession 
of;  to  appropriate ;  to  steal  '  Wh  v  you  were 
living  here,  and  what  you  had  boned,  and 
who  yon  boned  it  from,  wasn't  it?'  Dickens. 
[Slang.] 

Bone,  Bom  (bdn,  bomX  v.t.  To  take  the 
level  of  any  object,  as  a  piece  ci  land,  a  wall, 
carpentry  work,  and  the  like,  by  means  of 
an  instrument    See  Bondig. 

Bone,t  n.    Boon.    Chaucer. 

Bone-ace  (bdn'isX  n.  A  game  at  cards,  in 
which  he  who  has  the  hi^est  card  turned 
up  to  him  wins  the  bone— that  in,  one  half 
the  stake. 

Bone-ache  (bAnlUcX  n.    Paha  in  the  bonea 

Bone-aah  (bdn'ashx  n.  Bone-earth  (which 
seeX 

Bone-bedfBrlatol  Bone-bed  (bAn'bed,bris'- 
tol  bdn'bedX  n.  One  of  the  top  beds  of  the 
trias  formation,  so  named  ftom  its  locality, 
and  from  its  being  composed  of  fragments 
of  teeth  and  small  bones,  scales,  ooproUtea, 
Ac. ,  of  extinct  animals,  espedaOy  fishes  and 
sauriana  Similar  bone-breccias  are  found 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone  near  Clifton 
and  at  Armagh,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  Silu- 
rian (Ludlow)  rocks  of  Walea 

Bone -blade  (bdn'blakX  n.  Animal  char- 
coal; the  black  carbonaceous  substance  into 
which  bones  are  converted  by  calcination 
in  close  vessela  This  kind  of  charcoal  is 
applied  to  deprive  various  solutions,  parti- 
cularly syrups,  of  their  colouring  matters, 
and  to  furnish  a  black  pigment 

Bone-breoda  (bdnlire-chi-a),  n.  In  geol.  a 
conglomerate  of  fragments  of  bones  and 
limestone,  cemented  into  a  rock  l^  a  red 
calcareous  concretion,  and  found  in  later 
tertiary  bone  caverns,  as  at  Oibraltar,  Nice, 
&c.,  and  in  several  caves  in  England. 

Bone-brown  (bdn'brounX  n.  A  brown  pig- 
ment produced  bv  roasting  bones  or  ivory 
till  they  become  of  a  brown  colour  through- 
out 

Bone-cartUaxe  (bdnic&r-tl-ujx  «»•  ^pffy- 

sioL  same  as  Ossein. 

Boned  (bdndX  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  bones: 
used  in  coinpontion;  as,  hig^h-boned;  strong- 
boned.—Z  Deprived  of  bones;  as,  a  boned 
fowl. 

Bone-doc  (bdn'dogXn.  South  England  name 
for  the  pTcxed  dos-fiah  (Aeanthiae  vulgaris). 

Bone-doat  (bdn'dustX  n.  Bones  ground  to 
dust  for  manure.    See  BoKl. 

Bone-earth  (bdn'^rth).  n.  The  earthy  or 
mineral  residue  of  bones  which  have  been 
calcined  so  as  to  destroy  the  animal  matter 
and  carbon.  It  is  a  white,  porous,  and 
friable  substance,  composed  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  is  used  by  assayers  as  the 
material  for  cupels  and  other  purposea 

Boneflret  (bOn'nrX  n.    Same  as  Bon/Ire. 

Bontiaoet  (b6n1isX  n.  A  lace  made  of  linen 
thread,  so  called  because  nuuie  with  bob- 
bins of  bone. 


nte,  f&r.  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     nfite.  not,  mOve;       tdbe.  tub.  bnll;       oQ,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abicae;       f,  8c.  tey. 
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(btoletXa.  Without  bones;  wani- 
tngboDM.    '  Ui»  boneUt$  gwaaoL'    Shak, 

Boae-xnanim  (Mn'ma-niU'),  n.  Manure 
oousisUng  of  bones  ground  to  dart,  broken 
in  small  pieces,  cr  dlasolved  in  sulpbnrio 
add.    See  BoNI. 

Bone-mlU  (bdn'milX  n.  A  miU  for  grinding 
or  bruising  bones. 

Boili»>lllppera  (bdn^nip-^rs),  n.  ^  A  strong 
forceps  with  cutting  edges  touching  each 
other,  to  cnt  off  bone  splinters  and  carti- 
lages. 


l0O»-Mt  (bto'setX  V.L  prei  A  pp.  bcns^t; 

upt.  boms-Mtting.    To  set,  as  a  dislocated  or 

itfoken  bone,     wimrnan. 

Booa-Mt(bdn'set),fi.  Aplant,tlMthorou^- 

woriiSugMtorium p&rfoliatwn\  SeeSupA- 

TOKIUK. 

Bon^-Mtter  (bdn'set^r),  n.  One  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  set  broken  and  dislocated 
bonesL 

Bont-tttfeiiiff  (Mn'set-ingX  m.  The  art  or 
practice  of  setong  bones. 

Bone-gpavln  (bdn'spar-ln).  n.  A  bony  esi- 
oreaoence  or  hard  swelling  om  the  inside  of 
the  hock  of  a  horse's  1^:  usually  cured 
by  blistering  and  firing,  or  caustic  blisters. 

BoneHnslrlt  (bdn'spirTt),  n.  Crude  ammo- 
niaeal  uouor  oontaming  Tarious  substances, 
obtained  in  the  procew  of  manufacturing 
charcoal  from  bonea. 

Bonetta  (b6-net'UX  n.    Same  as  Boniio. 

Bonfire  (bon'fir),  n.  (From  Dan.  baam,  a 
beacon,  and  B.  >ire;  or  from  W.  6di»,  lofty, 
whence  ban-fagl,  a  lofty  blase,  a  bonfire. 
Skeat  says  that  the  word  appears  to  bo  no 
older  than  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
snoesta  that  the  word  is  simply  hons-Jln, 
ana  that  it  refers  to  the  practice  of  burning 
saints'  relica  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 
He  compares  the  Scotch  bane-fiftr  quoted 
by  Jamieson  from  an  act  of  James  VL's 
reign.  ]  A  fire  made  as  an  expression  of 
public  Joy  and  einltation.  'Sing  ye  the 
bells,  .  .  .  and  bof\fir€9  make  lul  day.' 


Boogir  (bon'girX  n.    The  rock-anake  of  In- 
dia, a  Tenomous  snake  of  the  genus  Bun- 


t  (bouMsX  ^  i^'  botm§  and 
mee.  ]  A  bonnet  or  proJecUng  hat  to  pro- 
tect the  complexion;  a  oover  for  the  face  to 
proTont  sun-Duming. 

MytkoewmM  ipofledlbc  wnt  of  « kt^frmet  wh«B 
I  wM  fcnng.  Btmu.  &•  FL 

Bonhomie  (bo-no-md),fi.  [Fr.]  Oood-nature. 

BontftM)e  (bonl-fis),  n.  jThe  name  of  the 
landlord  in  Farqunar's  Beaua^  StnUagem.} 
A  sleek.  Jolly,  go<Kl-natured  landlord  or  inn- 
keeper. 

Bonifbrm  t  (bonl-formi  a.  [L.  bonu$,  good, 
and  /orma,  form.]  Of  a  good  form  or  na- 
ture. 

KdowMk*  SKd  ttotb  awyllkcwiM  both  be  said  to 
be  ««nC^SwnM  Mog».  Cttdwrth. 

BonUyt  (bottl-fl),  «.!  [Ft.  hofUfier,  from  L. 
homu.  good,  ana  /scio,  to  make.)  To  con- 
rert  Into  good.  'To  bonify  erlls.'  Otd- 
worth. 

Boning.  Boning  (btolng.  bomlngX  «. 
IPtonTFr.  bome^  O.Fr.  6011110,  a  bound  or 
limit,  ftonwr,  to  set  boimdaries  to;  whence 
E.  6o«md.  alimit,and6otcm.]  InbuUdmg, 
Ac. ,  the  act  or  art  of  making  a  level  or  plain 


surface  by  the  guidance  of  ihe  eye.  Joiners 
and  masons  'tiy  up'  their  worii  by  boning 
with  two  straight-odoes,  which  determine 
whether  the  snrfoee  be  twisted  or  a  plane. 
Surreyors  and  areldtocts  perform  the  opera- 
tion by  means  of  poles,  called  boning  or  horn- 
iitg  rod»  set  up  at  certain  dlstancea.  These 
are  adjusted  to  the  required  line  by  looking 
along  their  Tcrtical  surfaces.  Oardeners 
also  employ  a  similar  simple  implement  In 
laying  out  grotmds,  to  gniae  them  in  maldng 
the  surface  lerel  or  of  regular  dope. 

Bonlto  0>6-nifU>X  n.  [8p.  1  A  name  of  sere- 
nl  acanthopteiygdous  flvies,  fismily  Scom- 
berldsDi  Ono  of  these  Is  Tkiftunu  pelamyt, 
the  striped-belUod  tunny,  common  in  tropi- 
cal seas,  2^  feet  long,  and  one  of  the  fishes 
which  pursue  the  flruig-flsh.  Itisofasteel 
blue  colour,  with  whioMh  belly. 

BODHBOt  (boft^mdl  n.  [Fr.  bin,  good,  and 
mot,  a  word.]  A  witticism;  a  witty  repartee^ 

BoonaUy.  Bonnalle  (bon'al-li,  bonm  n. 
[Fr.  ban,  good,  and  aUer,  to  go.]  A  parting- 
cop  with  a  friend  in  earnest  of  wishing  him 
a  prosperous  Journey.    [Scotch.] 

Bonne  (bon),  n.  [Fr.]  A  nurse;  a  nursery 
gi>vemesB. 

Bonne-bonclie  (bon-Mish),  n.  [Fr. —6onn«, 
feoLof  don,  good,  and  6otMAc,  a  mouth.]  A 
delicate  morsel  or  mouthful;  a  tid-bit 


Bonnet  (bon'netXn.  [Fr.  bonn4tt  Pr.  bonsta, 
CataL  bonoL  8p.  Pg.  bonete,  LL.  boneUu, 
boneta,  orlgmaUy  a  sort  of  stuff  so  called.] 
L  A  coveruiff  for  the  head  worn  by  men: 
a  cap.  'PlsXds  and  bonneU  waring  high. 
Sir  W.  SeotL—i.  A  covering  for  the  head 
worn  by  women,  and  distinguished  from  a 
hat  by  certain  sxnall  details  which  vary  end- 
lessly according  to  the  fashion.— 8.  In  fort. 
a  small  work  with  two  faces,  having  only  a 
parapet  %rith  two  rows  of  psUsades  about 
10  or  IS  feet  distant  Generally  It  is  raised 
above  the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp, 
and  c<Hnmunicates  with  the  covwed  way.— 
Bonnet  dprStre,  or  priesf  s  bonnet,  an  out- 
work having  at  the  head  three  salient  angles 
and  two  Inwards.  Called  also  SwaUow-taiL 
4  NauL  an  addition  to  a  sail,  or  an  addi- 
tional part  laced  to  the  foot  of  a  sail,  in 
small  vessels  and  In  moderate  winds.— d.  A 
cast-iron  plate  to  cover  the  openinn  in  the 
▼alve-chambers  of  a  pump.  ~  6.  A  frame  of 
wire-netting  over  the  chimney  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks: 
ohieily  used  In  America  for  wood-bumins 
engines.  —  7.  A  cover  of  plate-iron  placed 
over  the  head  of  a  miner  as  a  protecticm 
against  anything  falling  down  the  shaft— 
8.  A  cowl  or  wind-cap  for  a  chimney;  a  hood 
for  ventilation.  —9.  A  decoy :  a  pretended 
player  at  a  gaming-table,  or  bidder  at  an  auc- 
tion, to  lure  others  to  play  or  buy:  so  callml 
because  they  bonnet  or  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
victims. 

When  a  itranfftr  appears  the  bomntt  genetmOy  wins. 

Times  Memtpaper. 

—T9  haveagreen  bonnet,  to  have  failed  in 
trade. 

Bonnet  (bon'netVv.t  To  force  the  hat  over 
the  e|ves  of,  with  the  view  of  mobbing  or 
hustling. 

You  art  a  dutiful  and  affBcttoaate  llttk  boT  to  come 
a  toHmetin'  your  fitther  In  his  old  a|^.        DieJktns. 

Bonnet  (bon'netX  «.i  To  null  off  the  bon- 
net; to  make  obeisance.    Shak. 

Boniift^  ( bon'net-ed  X  a.  Wearing  a  bon- 
net, or  furnished  with  a  bonnet  in  any  of  the 
senses  of  that  word. 

Bonneter  (bon^net^r),  n.  One  who  induces 
another  to  gamUe.    [Slang.] 

Bonnet-flofie  (bon'net-flQik),  n.  The  Scotch 
name  for  the  brill  (Plewroneclee  rhombwiy 
See  Brill. 

Bonnet-lalrd  (bon'net-lardX  n.  One  who 
farms  his  own  property;  a  yeoman ;  a  tree- 
holder.  'A  lang  word  or  bit  o'  learning 
that  our  fanners  and  bonnei-tairde  cannr 
sae  weel  follow.'    9itr  W,  SeotL    (ScotchJ 

Bonnet-Hmpet  (bon'net-llm-petx  n.  The 
name  of  the  various  species  of  shells  of  the 
family  Calyptneldse,  which  are  found  ad- 
hering to  stones  and  shells. 

Bonnet-maoeqne  (bon'net-ma-kiikX  n.  A 
monkey  (Maeaeue  suUeics).  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal and  Ceylon,  and  well  known  in  Britain 
from  its  constitution  enabling  it  to  endure 
our  climata.  It  reoeives  its  name  from  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  the 
crown  of  its  head,  which  seem  to  form  a 
kind  of  M^  or  bonnet  Its  gmeral  colour 
Is  a  somewhat  bright  olive-gray,  and  the 
skin  of  the  face  is  of  a  leathery  llesh  colour. 
Called  also  Jfutiyo. 

Bonnet-pepper  (bon'net-pep-«rX  n,  A  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum  or  Guinea  pepper. 

Bonnet-pieoe  (bon'net-pteX  n.  A  gold  coin 
of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  the  king's  head  on 
which  wears  a  bonnet 

Bonnet-nnife  (bon-ne-rtish),  n.  [Fr.,  lit 
red  cap.)  A  red  republican :  so  named  be- 
cause a  red  014)  was  assumed  as  a  distin- 
ffuishing  mark  by  the  leaders  of  the  first 
French  revolution. 

BonnlbelCbon'ni-belXn.  [Fr.  6onn«  «t  bstts, 
ffood  and  beautifuL]  A  handsome  girl 
Spenetr. 

BonnniMt  (bon^lni-lasXn.  [Bonny  and  Icui.] 
A  beautiful  girt 

As  the  bfmUmtwt  pewd  by, 

She  rav'd  me  wick  giaandng  eye.       Sptnatr. 

Bonnlly  (bon'nI-liX  odi^    [See  Bommt.] 
1.  Handsomely;  prettily;  neatly;  nioely. 
JScotdi.]— 2.t  Gaily;  merrily. 
Bonnlneet(bon'ni-nesXn.  1.  Handsomeness; 

Erettiness ;  beauty.  [Scotch.  ] — 2.  t  Gaiety; 
Utheness. 
BonnyCbon'niXa.  [Doubtfully  derived  from 
Fr.  6onae,  good;  more  probably  allied  to  O. 
boknen,  to  rub  smooth,  to  polish.]  1.  Hand- 
some; beautiful;  fair  or  pleasant  to  look 
upon;  pretty;  fine.  *  Till  bonny  Susan  sped 
across  the pudn.'  Gay.  [Obsolete  or  Scotch.] 
S.t  Gay;  many;  froUcsome;  cheerful;  blithe. 

Then  dfh  not  so,  but  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blythe  and  h^nny.  Shmk. 


[This  word  is  often  used  ironically  in  Scotch, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  English  /Ins  or 
preltiy. 

Ye'U  see  the  toun  intiU  a  benny  steer  (stir  or  hubbub). 

Bonny,  Bonney  (bon'niX  n.  in  mining,  a 
distinct  bed  of  ore  communicating  with  no 
vein,  and  differing  from  a  squat  in  being 
round,  whereas  a  squat  is  flat 

Bonny -olabber  (bon'nl-klab-6r),  n.  rir. 
baine,  milk,  and  elabar,  mud.]  Milk  that 
is  turned  or  become  thick  in  the  process  of 
souring.  Written  also ^onny-ototmer.  'To 
drink  such  balderdash  or  &onny-cuio&«r.'  B. 
Joneon. 

Bonniel,  BonqoeU  (bon'spfl.  bon'spelX  n. 
[Probably  the  same  word  as  Dan.  bondei^ 
a  rustic  jnune,  from  bonde,  a  peasant,  a  rustic 
(A  Sax.  frondaX  ^d  epH,  G.  epiel,  a  game.] 
A  match  between  two  opposite  parties,  as 
two  parishes,  at  archery,  golf,  curling  on 
the  ioe,  ^kc:  now  generally  applied  to  the 
last-mentioned  game.    [Scotch.] 

Bonte-bOC(bon't6-bokXn.  [D.6one,  spotted, 
and  bck,  a  buck.]  The  Damalie  pygatga  of 
Cape  Colony,  one  of  the  Antilopidie. 

Bonten  (bon^tenX  w.  A  narrow  woollen  stuff. 

Bontia(bon'shi-«),n.  [In  honour  of  J.  JBont, 
a  Dutch  physician.]  A  genus  of  pUnts.  the 
wild  olive  of  Barbadoes. 

Bon-ton  (boh-tohl  n.  [Fr.]  The  style  of 
persons  in  high  life ;  high  mode  or  fashion; 
fashionable  society. 

Bonnm-magnunKbon'um-mag'numXn.  A 
species  of  large  plum.  SeeMAGMUN-BOMUM. 

Bonun  Bunininm  (bon'um  sum'mumi  [L.] 
The  chief  good. 

This  phrase  (bonum  summum)  was  employed  by 
ancient  ethical  phUosophcra  to  denote  the  object,  in 
the  prosecution  and  attainment  of  which  the  pro- 
gress, perfection,  and  happiness  of  human  beti^ 
consist  The  principal  o|Mnioos  concerning  it  are 
stated  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  Dejinihus. 

FUmtinf. 

Bonus  (bd'nusX  n.  [L.  5oma.  good.]  Some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  honorarium;  a 
sum  given  or  paid  o^ex  and  above  what  is 
required  to  be  paid;  as,  (a)  a  premium  given 
for  a  loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other  priWlege 
granted  to  a  company.  (6)  An  extra  dividend 
or  allowance  to  the  shareholders  of  a  ioint- 
stock  company,  holders  of  insurance  policies, 
Ac. ,  out  of  accumulated  profits.  (0)  A  sum 
paid,  as  to  the  sgent  of  a  company  or  the 
captain  of  a  vessel,  over  and  above  his  stated 
pv.  In  proportion  to  the  success  of  his 
labours,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  extra  exertion; 
a  boon. 

Bon-Tlymnt  (boh-v6-vlifiX  n.  [Fr.  fron,  oood, 
and  m'fane,  ppr.  of  vivre,  L.  vinere,  to  live.] 
A  generous  liver;  a  Jovial  companion. 

Bo^  (bdn'iX  a-  1-  Consisting  of  bones;  full 
of  Dones;  i>ertaining  to  bones.— 2.  Having 
large  or  prominent  bones;  stout;  strong. 

Burning  Cor  blood,  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim. 
Assembling  wolrea  in  raging  troops  descend. 

TkomsoH. 

Borne  (bonxX  ^  [A  corruption  of  Japanese 
6iMto,  a  pious  man.]  The  European  for  a 
priest  of  the  religion  of  Fo  or  Buddha  in 
£astem  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Burmah, 
Tonquin,  Cochin -China,  and  Japan.  The 
bonzes  live  together  in  monasteries  In  a 
state  of  celibacy,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  monks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburcb. 
the  laity,  for  whose  sins  they  pray  and  do 
penance,  supporting  them  by  endowments 
and  alms.  There  are  also  female  bonzes, 
whose  position  is  analogous  to  that  of  nuns 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Booby  (bOl}lX  n.  [Probably  from  root  of 
babe,  an  infant;  comp.  also  G.  bvibe,  a  boy; 
8p.  fro6o,  a  fool,  and  also  the  bird  called  the 
booby.]  1.  A  dunce;  a  stupid  fellow;  a 
lubber. 

When  blows  ensue  Chat  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  bo*bi€»'  broil    Crabh*. 

2.  A  name  given  to  one  or  two  birds  of  the 
gannet  genus  (SulaX  and  more  especially  to 
uie  Svlafueea,  which  Is  apparently  so  stupid 
as  to  allow  itself  to  be  knocked  on  the  head 
by  a  stick  or  caught  by  tiie  hand.  It  is  found 
in  most  of  the  warmer  latitudes  settled 
upon  the  islands  and  rocky  shores,  and 
catchinff  fish  all  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
frigate-birds  who  attack  and  rob  it  It  Is 
Si  feet  long,  brown  above  and  whitish- 
brown  beneath.  The  true  cause  of  its  ap- 
parent stupidity  is  probably  its  Inabllitv  to 
rise,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  legs 
and  great  length  of  Its  wings. 
Booby  (btfl>i),  a.  Having  the  characteristica 
of  a  Dooby;  after  the  manner  of  a  booby. 

He  burned  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied 
them  in  his  b«oby  fiuhloo  to  his  mouth.         Lamb. 


eh.  cAain;     £h,  Sc.  locA; 
Vok  I. 


S.  9^\     J.  job; 


b.  Fr.  Um\     ng,  sln^;     th.  tAen;  th,  CAIn;     w,  tdg;    wh.  tcAig;    zh.  axure.— See  Kkt. 
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BOOSY-HATCU 

Boobr-hfttOh  (bO'bltiiuh),  n.  A'anl.  ■ 
■milter  Upd  oT  oompuilaD  in  iu«torin«r- 
chuit-TSiula'  h&U-dKlu,  ind  lifting  oR  iu 


Boobr-lmtCll  (bO-bl-huch),  B.  A  clunuT 
Jll-contrlred  coTered  cmrlnge  or  BUt  med 
In  the  «u(  part  of  EngUnd, 

BooWUh  (Mmi-ilh),  a.   Llks  ■  boobr;  lUI}; 

Bood,  Bnld  (bud,  bUd),     Contrutlona  tor 

Bthowd.    I.tcolcli.) 
BODdb,  Snddtt  (Ulld).  ".     Sob  BOCDHA. 
BmnUUUU,  'l    Sag  lIDIiDHiaH. 
Boodbllt,  1.    See  BDDDHI9T. 
Boody  (Wdl),  B.f.     [Fr.  6c™drt-,  Ea  pont  or 

■ulk/l    To  look  uigiT  or  grufl. 

Book  (bilk),  n.  (The  lrord>  btitk  ud  t«cA 
m  regardad  m  orlgtnilly  one  and  Ibe  urns: 
comp.  A.  Sbi.  b6c,  pL  Ms,  ■  book,  «l*a  « 
beech-tres:  Icel.  Mt,  s  book,  and  ■  biwcb. 


eomp.  L.  libtr.  bark,  and  al»  a  book;  Or. 
bifr/afl,  tb«  inner  birlE  of  the  papyrus,  piper, 
a  book.  J  ].  A  niunber  of  sheeti  of  paper  or 
Dtber  nutarlal  bound  together  oa  edge, 
bUnk,  written,  or  printed:  a  Tolume.-a  A 
lltanry  compaalUon.  urhttea  or  printed ;  a 


3.  SpeclBcallr,  the  Bible, 

1.  A  particular  part  of  a  lltenur  CO 

rolume.— 6  That  in  which  eoraethlnj 

the  toot  of  Natare:'the  Eookof  Fate. 

e.  la  com.  a  volume  or  coUectloo  of 
in  which  aecounti  an  kept;  a  regl 
debt!  and  credlti,  receipt*  and  eipaod 
*c— 7,1  Any  writing  or  paper. 
Br  III"  Ume  •in  oui  **>*  Ik  dnini.      n 


,  a  profeailonBl  betUr  in 

against  the  wcceo  of  ft  Domber  of  horasi, 
and  K)  calculated  (hat  Uie  bookmaker  hu  a 
■trong  cbance  of  wlnnlnfl  aomethlng  wliat- 
erer  the  reault  be ;  aa.  to  make  a  imit;  a 
£1000  boelc.  See  SOOKMAKIR.— 9.  In  uAiif, 
the  Aral  >U  tricki  taken  bj  elUier  perly.  —In 


ioot,   '(*)WUhou 


BooJi(bBk),B.t  1.  To  eater,  write,  or  reglaler 
In  a  book.  '  Let  It  be  booted  with  the  reat 
of  thia  dsr**  deeda '   Shot.  —S.  Speclflcally. 

Si)  to  aecure  a  place  in  a  atage-coach  by 
aTlDg  the  place  entered  in  oue'i  name  : 
hence,  more  generally,  to  purchaae  a  ticket 


for  London,    (i)  In  .Scotland,  to  reglttei  li 

atton  of  banna  of  mafTlage.  —Boelitd  at  Jiul 
caught  and  diapoaed  of 
BOOk-^OCOimt  (bntak-konnt).  n 


loul  head- 
ing, an  account  ihowlngthatiuaictlDiuof 
■  merchant  In  regard  to  aome  particular 


oppoaed  to  wrtonaf  acoounta. 
Bookbinder  (bHkTjInd-tr),  n.    one  whoie 

occupation  la  to  hind  booka. 
BookUndflrr  (huk^lnd.«r-i).  n,     A  pUce 


3f)B 

BookblndliwCliDk'blnd-iDg).  n    Hie  net  ui 

aheeta  and  onverlng  theiii  wlUi  leather  oi 
other  material. 

Book-canvauer  (bnk'kan-TatArV  n.  A 
Demon  who  aolidta  ordera  for  bwlu,  motl 
Ireqnenti;  for  booka  publlahed  In  parte  oi 

BOOk-OMe  (bnk'kiaKn.  A  caae  with  ahelvei, 

and  conunonly  doort,  for  holding  booka. 
Book-OOUsetor  (buk'kol-lekt-tr),  n.    One 

who  collecta  boolu.  eipeclally  rare  and  fine 

editlona;  a  hlblli^le. 
BOOk-dObt  (buk'detXn.     A  debt  Btanding 

■galnat  a  penon  In  an  account-book, 
BOOk-d*llTM«(huk'dS-!lT-tr-«r),ii-  A  per- 


of  aerial  booka  to 


•celTC 


payment  for  the  aame. 
Bookoi7  (bHk'«r-l).  n. 

booka  —1.  Paaalon  for  booka.     Quart.  An. 

(In  both  uaea  rare.] 
BOOk-lUr  (bHk-f ir).  n,   A  (air  or  market  for 

booka.  The  moat  noted  k»t-/iin  are  thoee 

Dt   Leipilg,  whlcli   occur  si   lUatei 


iiriae  df^oaed 

d  (bnk^Dimd),  a.  Having  the 
d  or  formed  by  the  atudy  of 
Led  with  learning.    (Rare.] 


Bookfolt  (bBk'fnl),  -     

gleaned  from  booka:  crowded  witb  undl- 

Gted  teaming.     "Hie  booltful  blockhead 
oranlly  read.'    Pope. 
BoDkfnl)  Cbuk-ful),  n.     Aa  much  aa  ■  book 

Book-bOldnt(fa||k^Bld-«r),n.  Hk  prompter 
at  a  theatre.     Biau.  Jl  FL 

Book-iranter  (buVhunt-^r).  ».  An  eager 
collector  of  booka;  eapeclaUy  one  whofre- 
quenta  old  book-ahopa,  etalla,  hook-aeie«.  In 
aeareh  of  old  and  rare  hooka  and  edltlona ; 
a  bibliomaniac. 

BooklOf-Oflloa  (buk'lng-of .fla),  n.  An  offlce 
where  paaaengera  receive  tlcketa  for  coDTey- 
ance  by  ntlwaj  or  other  meana  of  tranalt. 

BOOUjlkO'llk^X  a.  aiven  to  reading;  fond 
of  etudyi  more  acqntlntod  with  booka  than 
with  men;  learned  from  booka  'A  bookii'h 
man.'  Additon.     'AMKMaklir  Bp.  Hall. 

BOOktlUr  (bnhlab-Il),  adt.  in  the  way  of 
being  adclioted  to  booka  or  much  reading. 
'She  waa  tootiaUv  given.'  L±  Thvrlaa. 
[Rare.] 

BooUgbSM*  Cbnk'lih-tm),  n.  Addictedneu 
to  booka;  fondneaa  lor  atudy. 

Book-koaper  (bHk'k«p4rX  n.    One  who 

chai^  of  keeping  Uie  booka  and  acconnta 
In  a  public  ofBce. 
Book-kesplng  (buk^ep-lng),  n.    The  art  o( 
recording  mercantile  Iniuactlona  In  a  mga- 


kept  according  to  one  of  two  chief  methods, 
iHwk-keeplnghy  nnffte  and  book-keeping  by 
dmiUe  tiUry.  The  former  la  more  aimple 
and  teas  perfect  than  the  latter,  and  la  now 

bourred  being  entered  to  the  creillt  or  the 

tothe  trader  being  entered  In  iike  manner 
to  (be  debit  of  the  parly  owing  them,  and 

'  c.    Book-kee^ng  by 

Iglnated  In  Italy,  la 
glm  a  much  mors 


double  enlrv,  ■ 


lalneaa    The  eiaentli 
conaiiU  in  adopting 


way  every  tronaactlon  la  entered  In  the 
ledger  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  aoconnt 
and  on  the  debtor  aide  of  another.  The 
booka  need  In  doable  entry  vary  in  nnmber 

of  the  bualneu  and  Ihemanuerof  recording 
the  facta.  TranaactlonB  aa  they  take  place 
from  day  to  day  are  gener^ly  recorded  in 
■uch  booka  aa  tlie  aUck-book,  caah-book. 
bill-book,  lavolce-book.  ealei-book,  or  thev 
may  all  be  recorded  In  order  Id  a  watte-book 


on  tains 


.  periodic^ 


ecorda  of  particular  < 


of  trmnaactlon 

_ Iwok-account 

the  principle  that  all  mane; 


igaln ed  by  reading  booiu,  in diatlnetlOQ 
iioui  knowledge  obtained  from  obaervatloa 

BooUand,  BocUuid  (bttknand,  bokOandV 
n.  In  Dhl  SnglUh  low,  charter  land,  held 
bj  deed  under  certain  renta  and  free-aer- 

(occage  ludi.     Tbla  apeclea  of  tennre  baa 
giten  rise  to  the  modem  freeholda 
BoDk-lOBmsd  (baklfni-ed),  a.     Veraed  iD 


BOOk-leunlllC  (btikn«ni-lng).n.  Learning 
Bci|uired  by  reading:  acquaintance  with 
booka  and  literature ;  aometlmea  implytng 
want  of  practical  knowledge. 


Bookling  (buk'llngX  n.  A  small  book. 
Trotlopt. 

Book-ionw  (bnii'iDtit),  n.  pi.  Book-llea 

(buklla).  One  of  a  amall  family  (Paoclds) 
of   minute    neuroplerous   inaecta,    dlitln- 

only  two  or  threelolnia,  and  tbelr  poeterioT 

apeclea  {Alnpiu  pultateriiu),  deatltute  of 
wings,  is  very  deatmctlite  to  old  booka. 
eapeclHltyln  damp  alluatlona.  and  to  ooUec- 

Book-nudnesB  (liiik'mad.nea),  n.  A  rage 
for  poeaesslng  book*:  bibliomania. 

i  pnbllihi 


Ei^iuUd 


f"L 


[lllC(b|ik'mU(-ing 
r  writing  and  nuLli 
compiling. -£  Tbe 


BOOT-CATtlUUl 


iADfrnidlct.'    siiii. 
BookmindwlitMa  (bgk'inlDd-«d-nMX  ' 

I/.va  of  boolu.    (Swv.] 
Book-nuucBr  (biik'iiiai)g-S*i'}i  n.   A  italt 

Book-muiUn  (bQlCiDiu-lIn).  n.  A  kind  < 
nns  trmnnunnt  mnilln  turin^  »  itifT  c 
sluUs  flnlib^  uullnl  Crom  bslsf  lolds 


Book-pott  (buk*pi>tX  n-  Thmt  amngnngnt 
Is  Uia  poifrofllca  bf  which  btxdu.  prinUd 
matter,  and  munucrlpu  left  opeD  tt  UH  anda 
•r«  oonierod  it  a  ndueed  nit  of  pajmsnt 

Book-MCS  (bak'nkl  n.  A  traiM  lot  mp- 
poRlnc  ■  bcAk  and  kMplng  It  apon- 

BDaIt-tOOrplO&  (bnk'ikor-pl-on).  B.  A 
■pcd«  of  ituliddtn  {ChtU/tT  amermdet). 
ordn  Adcluthrotniiti,  r««mb]Ui£  i  xwr- 
pion  wIthoDt  1  tall.  oft«a  found  udong  old 
oooki,   lUbodflibrDHfllKbrad.aDdicarcelT 


■•Uarfbnk'ael-ir).  n.   Onevtuiaac 

_patlDn  Ei  b>  Bflll  booki. 
BsokMlUnc  (bRk'acl  hwX  «.     Thabnii 
of  aelliBE  booln. 

[-^leamk'illdXn.  SamauSiub-l 


which 


« 


it»1),  » 


.    Tha  baring  and 


Book-ttand  (bQk'itandX  ».  A  aland  or 
■uppnrt  to  hotd  booki  for  reading  or  nfar- 
enca :  alao,  a  stand  or  truna  tor  containing 

Sook-itone  (bnk'itAn).  n.  gee  BiBUOun. 
BOOk-noi«  (bnk'atAr),  n.  The  oonunoo 
term  in  tha  t/nlted  SUtei  fo 

Book-timdB  (bokttid), 
aelllne  of  booki. 

Boak-tnr  (1>nktri>).  n.  A  board  tor  hold- 
ing booki,  made  gvnerally  of  lotDe  cabinet 
wood,  with  elfdlng  andi  often  rlchlr  cma- 
mented  In  allvar  or  onnola  work.  CaUed 
alK  Book-ttidi. 

Book-vomi  (bnWwtamX  i.  1.  A  wonn  or 
mile  thai  eati  holt*  Jn  booki.  Sm  Cdl  — 
£.  A  iLudcnt  cloaelj  addicted  to  itndy;  alao, 
a  reader  without  Judgment,    'TiMae  poring 

8ool«yl(boTI).fi.  [ir.  ftuailf.acow-hotue. 
a  dali7.|    See  BOLIT, 

Boom  (bt)m>,  iL  (A  parallel  tomi  lofteam. 
apparenllT  dlnctlf  from  D.  boom,  a  tree, 
a  pole,  a  beam,  a  bar.  >  rafter,  Dan.  bum. 
a  raO  or  bat.)  1.  A  long  i»le  or  ipar  run 
oat  from  Tarfoni  paru  of  a  ihli>  or  other 
*aaaal  for  the  purpoie  ot  eitendlng  the 
bottom  ot  pir^calar  aalla:  aa,  the  ]lb- 
6««it.  Btnddlng-aall  Aoom.  maiB-fro«m,  tquaro- 
aall  kaam.  A«.  —  t  A  atrong  beam,  or  an 
tran  chain  or  cable,  fiateoed  to  (pan  ei- 
tanded  acreaa  a  riiir  or  the  numtta  of  a 
harbonr.  to  prerant  an  meaif*  ihlii*  from 
paMJtlg.— S.  A  pole  aet  np  ai  a  mark  to  direct 
aeamen  how  to  keep  the  channel  In  ihallow 

""■"  ;.s ' 


■Id*  downwarda,  aud  the  conrex  edge  for- 
ward, and  thrown  dlrectli  onward  «■  U  to 
hit  aome  object  atanding  NTarda  In  adranca. 
Inatead  ol  going  dlreolb  forward  and  then 
falllK  to  the  earth,  It  alowIT  aacendi  in  Uie 
ilT,  whlrUng  nnmd  and  round,  till  It  ceachea 


u  fiumJkfiL 


ancJanl  Inrtl 
repreaentad  in  their  aonlptuna. 
Boomlnf  (bOn'lng),  a.    Soaring,  ilka  waraa 
or  diatant  gone;  erring  with  a  hollow  note; 
aa,  the  boBmbia  UtteiiL     'The  toonnna 
billow.'    Foft. 

Boom-iron  (bOml-tm),  n.  Savt.  the  name 
glien  lo  Nat  Iron  rlDgi  on  the  fardi  through 
which  the  studding-aail  boonii  trareiaaln 
being  rigged  out  or  ia. 

BoomUn  (bdm'kln^  n.     Same 

Boon  (boa),  n.     [Same  word 
a  reaueat,   a  boon,   Dan.   ujd   Hw.   boa 
pandlal  forma  are  A  Sax.  Uii,  IceL  bar 
a  prajer;  from  root  of  bid.  Icel.  biija,  I 

Bur.)  1.1  A  pra;er^  a  petition.  'Oil 
ng  unto  CwT  made  hti  boviC  Miw 
'To  eraunt  her  booru  '  3ptiiKr.—i^  Thi 
which  It  asked ;  a  f  aToor ;  a  grant ;  a  beni 


Sidney  SiHiU. 

Boon  (Wn),  o.  (Norm.  Fr.  boon,  Fr,  ton. 
Inim  I.  6onu>,  good.]  I.t  Khid:  boun- 
tlfoL  'Nature  loon.'  Jlillsn.— t.  Oa}; 
merrr^  aa.  a  bovn  companion.  'Jocund 
andfoon.'    JfOUn. 

Boon  (bOnX  n-  [OaeL  and  Ir.  hinuA, 
CDuu  too,  from  bun,  itubble.)  Theuaelen 
vegetable  matter  from  dreaaed  Bex. 

BOCV*  (bd'opiX  n.  [Or.  boipit,  oi-ered— 
bam,  an  oi.  and  dp),  era.]  1.  A  genu 
of  acanthoplcrrgloui  Aihea  found  In  the 
Uedltarranaan.  and  In  the  aaaa  ot  South 
America.  ^£  A  pike.headed  flnnpt  whale 
found  in  the  Oreanland  Seat,  the  Baiimop- 


Boor  (b<nx  n,    [A  Sai.  jtbQr.  i 


ruii  caauJ^  d  XnOii.     c^^.  I  BoordI  (bOrd),  r.l.     [See  Buird,  tc 
1.  JVaul.  to  more  nnldlr  ai  a  ihln  under  a     J^"  accoH;  to  addnaa 
^  of  ilT    ■  ShTwm  "  ScSS^d^     Boort  (bOrdX  n.     A  Jeat    [Old  Kngllah  and 
More  it'    TMtiri-To  tnom  rfTto  ahora      Seoldi.)    See  BonED. 
■  boat  or  vMael  awB7  with  ipara  S^'l-' S     A  bolder ;«  table.     CAnuar. 

BoomfbdmXn.    Ade«phollj;i^nolie,ailhe     ^^t  ftflrdX^e^v^To^ba  on,  ornm  bj,  a 

applied  alao  to  the  ctr  ot  the  bittern  and        _   , .  7.*! ""lil™™ He»ie •*»» ■iimirar 
the  bun  ot  the  beetle.  Bi  &I.  Vitt™,  ud  RnKponii  *-ri     .^-™., 

Tint*  b  «»  u  ih.  chubcr,  u  ki  tWnve,  fix  '  BoOTlllI  (bOi'llh).  a.    Clowniah;  nuUc;  awk- 
iiHrcto(ia.d«p»ibii.  u^utKm.' I    4«>™a  opinion.'  'jfitton  «'™*"' 

Boomac«(bflm-kj).n.  JVinitadtitrleTiedai  BooTlihly  fMnih-ll),  adi.  In  a  clownlih 
*  oompnaitinn  foi  harbuur-dua,  anchonge,  manner  'Llmlia  .  .  .  nslthar  wisk  noi 
and  Handam  tooruAly  reboit-'    Fmton. 

Hn'e-rang),  n.     A  ffliiallB  to-     Boorishnau  (b6r1ih-oea].  n.     Tlia  atate  ol 
l^r  the  Anitrallan  abortglnaa,       being   booriih;    clownlinneaa :    ntatloitr ; 
1  tor  UtUng  game.     It  la  of      maiaeneaa  of  maonen. 
■nni  tha  •!••  nf  a  uHomoii     BoomoOM  (bW-n(u^  tL  Kama  *a  AiTWaM. 
a  paralnla.     Boort  (bOrtX  n.    See  BOBT. 
-"-'  '--'-■  - — --»tO>«).n.  [A  Bat  *d«.  Icei- 


lataroittl 


la  flat,  the  other  la  rounded,  and  It 


taken  bran 


""bulged' 

b.  Sc-loaA:      g.po;     J.iobl 


re  for  cattle     [PidtIdcIbI  Bngllah.  | 


laaCbdiJ.ef.  [D. taiiim, to drtnk 
gulp;  Swlai  taUMn.1  To  drink 
1  guiala  llqaor.     written  alao 

i'4i),  K.   One  who  gunlei  ilqaor; 


loqj 


New  England] 
Booit,!  n.    Pride:  boattlng.    Cha 

Booi7,B0ii*r(bei'l),«,  ABttlBlnL 

merrr  with  Hqnor.  Xiiigtlti/.  (Colloq.l 
Boot  (bot),  n.  (A  Sax.  Mt,  reparatlo 
amonda:  leal,  b^t,  remedy,  ImproTemeuL. 
amende;  Goth  Mid,  advantage;  aame  root 
aa  hi  beUtr,  Me,  to  mend  laBre).)  PreHt; 
gain ;  adrtntage ;  that  which  la  glren  to 
make  the  eichange  equal,  or  to  nipplr  the 
dcBdencT  of  nlae  In  due  ot  the  thingi  ci- 
ohanged.     'NHt  her  ion,  our  loul'i  beat 


-TV  boot  [A.  Sal.  ta-btu],  il 


Boot  (bOt).  v.t    I.  To  proflt;  loadtantagt; 
all; ;  aa,  il  boett  ua  little;  what  bmtt  Itt 


to  beneflt, 

BootlCbOtln,   [f 
'Vlllalnalhatm 


at  into  the  bargain ;  to  enrich 


«r.l  Spoil;  plunder, 
dot  all  men.'  Bau. 

Boot  (hot),  n-    [Tr.  Mia,  a  butt,  and  alao  a 
boot,  from  raaanblance  inth        "    -^  —  - 

1  A  corertiiB  for  the  leg  and ,_ 

ot  leather,  corering  tha 


taoce  up  the  leg.— 


le  leg,  between 
which  and  the 

were  intndnc- 

en    in   bj   re- 
pealed    blowa 


■paclal  object 

guilt  from  an 

Tan 

re-ld,ffi,B»«. 

ion.  TbebooU 

contract 

S*""'""" 

,;si;:s^i^.';rd 

tloiei  nied  tor  luggage,  though  lor- 

riT  the  beat  pi 
wejud  in  the  bmt  or  knU. 

i™-  '  '  '"■*"°  73-"jt<,w!i'' 
6.  An  apron  or  leathern  corer  lor  a  gig  or 
other  carrian  to  detrad  petaoni  (rom  tain 
— ''.  mud.  — ro  put  thebcoUonthtipTtmffitff, 
"■  or  blame  to  the  wrong  p>utf; 
iltake..-51v  boolj,  a  cunnlni, 
—Clumia  iooU,  an  awkward, 
caielMi  panon.  '  Vou  re  the  moat  craaalng 
and  tumbling  ebtmty  bcoU  of  a  packer. 

Boot  (b«).  t.t.    To  put  booU  on. 

Boot-Mtoberl  (bMluch-«r),  n.  The  peraon 
at  an  Inn  whoae bualneaa la  topull on booli 
and  clean  them :  a  boota  '  The  oallar  and 
tha»MiI-4i(dteroaghttopvtake.'    SitVt 


to  give  or 


Bocn-autasR 


Boot<IIOMC  (bOVUS»4r),  D.   On*  vho  wm 


a:.: 


Boot-oriow  (Minitiivx  -   

owd  br  bootnuten  tor  dmrtna  uid  i)v^ 
liiKlhs  boil7  of  k  boot. 

Bootol  (bcil'ed))  p.  ud 
booU :  UTlna  bogti  a 
i>rvd«L 

Bootoe  (bWe),  «,  L  a  word  »iiMttin« 
Died  tor  ■  half  or  iliott  boot— E.  A  *blta, 
VOtUd  Daeck  BUiiUn. 

BootM  (bi^yUiX  n.  [Or.  ba6UM.  ■  henl>- 
nua.  fram  tauf,  u  oi  or  mw.  ]  A  oorthem 
coaatellBUca.ooiulMlBe,acoonUngto  Fluiii- 
•tnd'iCkUliisaa.otlUty-foiiritan.  nBoDtli, 
or  Arctunn,  u  ODe  of  Uu  atan  otawrrsd  to 
bm¥«  a  propor  motion. 

SoOUl  (MtH),  n.  [IcaL  ttUA,  Du.  and  Sv. 
ftod.  O.  hull,  ■  booth;  lillad  Co  OuL  ftvtA, 
HUi,  toMdn.  bada,  Utta.  hido,  a  booth,  ■ 
hnL]  A  houM  or  ibed  buUt  ot  boardi, 
bsaghi  oI  tr«(,  or  othv  illght  mUatW* 

[or  » temporal!  iWdi ""  ' ' 

the  lala  of  soDdl  in  a 

BOOtlUtf*  (bWH'UX  -  ~- 
paid  lo  th«  lord  of  a  nunar 
pitching  or  itandlng  of  boouu  u  jiun  vi 

BCMIt-bAlat  (btttltil).*.!.  rnnm^i  boot}, 
■ad  halt.  (0  diaw.I    To  tongs  for  plunder 

Boot-lMlflrt  (bOtUl^T),  n.    A  robber;  ■ 


„,e  (bOfhSi),  «.    StocUng^uiM  or 

ipattordaihei,  in  lleq  of  boot& 
Bootiad  (bO'Ud),  a.    Laden  with  boot]';  ear- 

rrlnaoff  booto. 

(bOt'l-kioX  K.  [Dim.  of  boor.)  1.  A 
IB  H»t. — fi.  A  Aoft  boot  or  glove  made  of 
id  ekln,  vom  by  penoni  affected  by 
iL    Thoee  for  the  hand  w ''-'    * 


CuatomaiT  dnet 
mar  or  aoil  tor  the 


mljrfo] 


(ttbttfhigXn.    Bootj. 


the  thutqb 


Rain.    Tbatann  la  nam 
iair  a  Tceael  vlth  r'*»M"t 

I  (bot'trt),  n.    An  lutnunent  ca 
two  wDodao  blooka,  conitl     ' 


drlten  apart  br  a  wedge  for  Uie  pnrpoae  at 
Btretchlng  the  bootL  alaat  or  boot-laaL 
Boob  avax  n.  (PethaH  directly  from  G. 
teute,  booty,  whtdi  la  Itwit  troiB  the  Scand. : 
Dan.  bytlt,  IceL  btU.  eichange,  barter, 
booty,  tram  ttfta,  to  divide  Into  portlona,  to 
deal  out.  7r.  tatui  li  tmm  the  German.] 
1,  Span  Cakm  tram  an  emmy  In  war;  plun- 


—Ta  rlaii  bootu,  to  play  diihoneathp-  to  glie 
an  opponent  uie  adrintage  at  flnt  la  order 
to  Induce  him  to  play  lor  hl^ar  ataka^ 
which  the  practliad  player  wlni, 

Bwaa  (bOih  «.i    To  booas  (which  leaX 
BMwytUiUa.    Booay (which we). 
BO-PMV  (b^pftp').  n.     [Bo.  an  eiclamation, 
and  pHp.  ]    The  ant  of  looking  out  or  from 


T^aa  Bcb  *  bag  Aonhl  pUri^Jn^. 

BontblO  (bdr'a-bl).  a.    Capable  of  being 
■■ — -■     [Rare.] 


Bootliic-oom,)  Botinc-eomt  (bot'ing- 

kom.  Ij&t'iiig-kani),  n.    [X.Su.  Ml,  coaipeu- 

BOO^kok  (bot'Jik).  n.    Ad  InitnuosQl  lor 

Boot-lM*  (b«t1a*),  «.  ne  atrlug  or  cord 
lar  faWwilng  a  boot. 

B00tll0k(bat1ikX  ■•■  A  toady.  AirTkll. 
J  United  SUtaaJ 

Boai-lUt<bbtlBat),  n.    Bee  BooT-TRn. 
Boot-lM  (boflxg),  n.    The  part  of  ■  boot 

above  theupper;leather  cutout  lor  the  leg 

Ota  boob 
BooUwa  (batlaiX  a.    Without  boot  or  ad- 

Tantage;  unaTailLag;  unprofltable;  UBeleai; 

wUIkhU  advantage  or  wcceH.  'BootUa 
Jialna'  Spenttr.  'BoeCiou  ijrarera.'  Shak- 
KwUeiilr  (bbtlee-ll),  odiL   Without  uaa  or 

tooHMMIMM  (botlea-nei),  B.    The  itttte  of 

belBi  nmvalllng  or  UMleaa. 
Bootautor(bseinlk-«r),n.  Onewhoaeocco- 

patfon  la  to  make  booli. 
Beot-IMk  (beCrak).  n.    A  frame  or  atand 

to  hold  boota,  eqwdalty  with  their  topa 

BmU  (bflUX  n.     1.  A  name  tor  tbt  umnt 


HuNofaenvtbologlal  talea.  ] 
.  aoa  at  a  tanuly.  alwaya  apecl- 


kehlO  (M-rach'l-iS),  tL  (It  horrateia, 
,.  AornxAa.  a  leather  wlne-reeael,  from 
Sp.  bdrTa,a  lamb  or  ewe;  frerrweJhd,  dnink-] 
1.  A  akin,  oaoally  that  of  a  goat,  but  aome- 
tlmeiotaplg,  taken  off  ent&e,  uaedln  the 
Levant,  Itiily,apaln.«c.,  lor  holding  wine  or 
other  liquid;  a  akin  or  leather  bottle.  'Two 
hundred  loaves  and  two  botUea  (that  I*,  two 
altlna  or  bomcAiM)  of  wine.'  Dtlttum.—i.^  A 


•d  trom  twrai.  —  Saraeii  mid  (H,  BOO.  a 
pound  ot  boron  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
;du.  It  Is  generally  obtained  from  borai 
ly  adding  lulphuric  acid.  It  Is  alio  fonnd 
lative  in  certain  mineral  eprlnga  in  Italy 
ind  In  the  volcanic  formatlona  of  the  Llparl 


'lu  atectrlcal  propertieawhen  heated 
Bonfa  (bor'a)),  n.  JLL.  bvmge,  temps, 
Fr.  baurratlu,  troDi  LI-  frem,  Fr.  btuwrt, 
halrof  beasts,  BO  called  from  lUhalryleavea.) 

A  plant  of  the  genua  Bara«o.     Sometlmee 


type  of  thta  order  All  the  apeclea  agree  fa 
navlnc  a  demulcent,  mucilagmons  Jnico  and 
their  enrtace  covered  over  with  while  haira. 
&>me  lew  of  the  qwdea  yield  from  their 
roots  a  purplish  eofoorlng  matter,  »ad  by 
dyeia  under  the  name  of  alkaneL  Alkoa^ 
comfrey,  and    the   familiar  targBt.m»4Ut 

BonKUlAaaOiu  (bo-n]1-na"ahDsY  a.  Ot  or 
pertaining  to  the  nat  oidei  ol  plants  Boar 

Bonco  (bo-ri'gS),  n.    [See  BoBAOi]    Bor- 


All  tl 


•peclea 


K'  int.  grow 
ellowen 


leares,  and  bine,  panlcled,  drooping  llowen. 
A  (^olnalit.  or  conunan  borage.  If  aBrttlah 
slant,  growhig  in  waategronnd  near  bouaoa, 

B  formerly  aoppoaed  lo  be 

I  infuaed  in  drinks, 
(boi'a-meij,  n.     Bamc  aa  Bctrv- 

(b6-ras'ana),  tl    A  senna  of  palms 
~  two  specie  >.  both  magniflceot 
treea  with  immenae  circular  leaves,  and  the 
male  and  female  llowen  on  d^erent  tteea. 

BomM  (bd'rat j.  n     A  salt  formed  by  a  earn. 

Boru  (bO'rakiX  n.  |Sp.  biirrax,  Ar.  Mntf, 
saltpetre,  from  barak,  to  ahlne.]  BllMvaie 
ot  sods :  a  salt  formed  by  the  comblnatioD 

be  lODnd  at  the  Inttom  nr  on  the  mugln 


three  alatea:  (1)  Cmde 

chrysooolla  trom  Persia,  : 

f^r«o 


beartUclal 


114.  aviiJD>TU4b  purer.  In 
.aaaes.  irregularly  ciyltal. 
Irty  Bhile.    (s)  untch  or 


belonging  to  the  [amlly  Mnacidie.     

little  flies  are  found  in  manhy  placea  and 
onpLtKd  subBtancea,  tint  more  partlcnlarly 

BartMiygmai,  Borborynn  (bor-bor-lg'- 
muB.  borbor-lm),  tt  [Gr.  oorbofwmoi,  fTinn 
borbnryte,  to  have  a  rambling  in  uabowela 
ImilaUve.)    ^lie  rumbling  nolae  cauHd  Iv 


d>.  n.     l: 
pretence.    S^mirT, 

BardtbArdXe.l.  |ile«BoABD.  A)  Toaeooal 
oraddiw.    Sputter. 

BorllMrdXn.  [Fr.]  l.t  Border;  the  ildi 
ol  ashtp.  OiauiiT.—i.  In  miniiu.  (■>  the 
fane  ol  cial  parallel  to  the  natural  flaanrea. 
as  opposed  to  the  end.  which  la  at  right 
anglei  (o  them,   (i)  A  gallery  cut  acs««  the 

BordlLB«  (bdrd'U),  n.  [Fr.  btrdaf,  from 
bvnf,  tide,  ]    The  planking  on  a  ahip'a  aide. 

BordAge  (rord'aji,  n.  [L.  L.  frordoir'i'"!.  InHn 
A.  Sal  bonj,  uble.J    Same  as  Birrd-latU. 

Borda.)  n.     A  Uble.     Charmer 

BordeLI  (bor'deU  n.  (Pr.  bordil,  orighially 
a  little  house,  then  a  bmthel,  from  Q.Tr 
bvrdf,  abot;Gath.6aurd,K.  &oard,aboaid,t 


i   even   bis  o. 
a  school  of  lewd 


(bor-de-UX  a. 
district  of  Fran* 


iV..'^. 


Bdi  tiS^iai,  wniiZT 


._  be  dappad 

jg  the  lighter  oolaund  tMUe. 

BOOt-tonMBC  (bbtlop-liw).  m.    Kmt.  the 
old  spvatlan  of  i-i— Ming  a  shlp'a  bottom 

near  Ibe  mtaoaot  the  water  by  acraplnc  herbs  or  shrubs  chiefly  found  In  the  northeni 
ofltho^nast  sllma,shaIla.Ac.aaddaubtna  tempenta  rrglana  The  common  bongs 
It  wUb  a  mlxton  of  lallaw,  snlphor,  and      {Baraga  s^cuuJu)  may  be  taken  at  the  , 


BtnileUarl  (bar'del-«r),  n.     Tile  keeper  ot  a 

Banlella(bur-deila).>L  [It.]  SameasSmM. 

BoTdar  (bor'dir).  n.  (Fr.  bord,  Aordan,  a 
border,  bardtr.  to  border,  from  the  German. 

.    Hee  Board.]   The  outer  pert  or  edge  of  any. 

]  thlnft,  aa  of  a  garment,  piei'e  of  clnth,  a 
countiy.  Ac;  nurgln;  verge:  brink;  bonn- 
dary;  conBne.  (rA<  bcrdirt  la  ollen  naed 
ot  Uie  ditlrieta  adlacent  to  the  line  aepant- 
iBg  Bnglaod  troB  BceUaad^Ihe  Scotllah 


nin.ti 


twAr  ud  lbs  bstU  iordtr.  'TbiH  ont- 
lM.n,  •■  I  n»7  eilllhsni.  vho  rabbad  npou 
ttatonlsn.'  Bp.  PatrUk.)-~lTBon,  at.  mi 
'-  'ti.  On  bcntm  <if,  —  '^ 


wttrj]    To 
npatiODii;  I 


Bora  (Mr),  i.i.  1.  To  plan*  or  mler 
builn( ;  u,  the  auisr  boru  well ;  thn  i 
boring  for  w»tar,  hwJ.  dH,  ftc— K  To 
ptcmsdorpMMnMdbTaii  ' 
mnt*:  u,  Ihli  Umbar  dOM  t 

to  hard  to  Adrv.— a.  To  pnih  L 

-  '—- •lin  DolDt.    '  Baring  to  tbe  <•«(.'  Dru- 
•  To  cut7  Um  noH  to  tb*  Eiwud: 


d  (bflrdtuid).  n.     In  law.  Ui«  do- 

■hD  land  which  ■  lord  Iwpt  In  Ui  huuk 
(or  th*  malDUiiMo*  o(  hli  board  or  tabl& 

Bei«Od*,B0««-lo«d<b<M16d).<i.  iDloH. 
lonMrtr  (ho  Mrrica  raqulnd  of  a  Unadt  to 
canj  tUDbvT  trom  Um  *oodi  to  Um  loid'a 
hamt:  alio,  tha  qaantltr  ot  pravUoii  paid 
bj  a  bord-maa  for  bord-bad. 

Bmd-BUa  (btod'Ban),  ■>.  In  Ian.  a  tenant 
at  bord-land.  trho  lappUed  hi*  lord  <rlth 

:  b«rd'ii]-liW ), «.     rPnbaUr 


annWana 
Mdnflngl 
for  borasr^fft 


Borlns  (bAflllg).  >. 
psrfonuiw  or  p«o** 

plar«lD»  (£«  mth  .. „  _. 

•alar.— 1.  Tba  bol*  mada  brbarina.— l,  pi. 
Tha  ehlM  fngmmta,  or  dut  prodiioad  In 

Borlnf-lMr  (bdr-lng-hirj,  n     Id  nuA  wo 
CDRU-Bui,  of  vMch  it  !■  an  anliisod  mp- 

Ku^-blt  (b&'iDi 

naut  of  Tarlont  ' 


'1>»^! 


and  alia  mad  lor 


.  __  .. Jn  BwlaDd  lb*  bore  li 

ibasrred  mora  Hpeolallj  bi  the  Barara,  tbe 
Dnat.Wja^andlDtbaSolwar Frith.  Ini 
Darta  ol  Koitand  called  £wn  (oblcb  i 
Bora  (bdrl,  prsL  at  Amt  <wtalch  Hc). 
BotmI  (M'rt4lX  a.     [L  AmhUl     See 
BoKmii.)    Mortbarn;    partaliji«  to  tb( 
north  or  Iha  north  wtad.— AemJ  ptU,  It 


eteracta.  ■  calibnga  with  the  1 

or  wtlnUad^  and  b«TUw  no  dtanMttloB 
lorm  Into  a  bard  baad  It  1*  cUsflr  ndi 
(orwlntarnaa 

aOr'dnni).*.    1   The  d. 

Bona  cdiactlnlj 1.  : 

otbalnc  bored. 


p^  bored;  ppr.  borii^ 
[A.  Sax-  borian:  Icel.toro. 
ftw.  ^erro.  Dan.  btra,  D. 

I n  '-'-^,  tohoreiofeoBaataotlgIn 

o  bora,  partorata.]     1.  To 
Uudl     ■ 


wlUl   L  /ore 


roaad  bela  Id.  ai  by  tnmbu  an  aocer,  aim- 

dmlar  hole  In:  to  drill  *  bole  bi;  aUo^^ 
km  hr  meuM  of  a  parforatlac  Inatnunaati 
•a.  to  am  a  pleoe  of  wood;  to  btn  a  ean- 
nno;  lo  bare  a  bcda,  ■Baittmavba  tared.' 
Slot.  ■TheiUp6ariiwlheiiMMniwltbber 
Malnmaat '  S«a*.-l.TapaMtntaorbiaak 
Unoatb  bj  tnnliiB  or  lahonr  to  fMca  a  aar- 
TmrenddMealtpaaaaaethnHuh.  ■Baitllus 
on>*d>  I  bar,*.'  S>^.-«.t  to  baltial;  to 
trick;  to  OTerrtacB. 


cb.a*atB:      eh.  Sc.  loak;      (.fo; 


Coane  cloth  of , 

andartlTWonbrpeoplaof  abmnblerank, 
Otewar.-S.  A  klnd<^  U^IOiUIaf  which 
the  nrp  la  lUk  and  tba  woof  Tool;  a  kltid 

BorAOentilCior'al),  a.  [Seetenmn.) 
1.  Made  of  plain.  DoarMi  It nS:  boDce,  raids; 
rada.  ■  1  an  but  ruda  nd  btmL'  apmmr. 
*■  hr.  *•  eppoaedta  clartcaL 

Banr(bai'*f,iL  l.  One  who  barat:  an  la- 
•tewnant  tor  borinj  bolaa— l.  One  of  the 
oanmoBnaiDaa(«rTarebaIIa,  the  planir.  a 
■aooi  ol  Inb^bolldliu  eea-worai^  ttamaiir 
ioppoaad  to  plema  Aall*,  Ac  Sea  Tmu- 
■      "  ■  -I mean mlmate 

tamlb  Zirlo- 

(7Sebi4Ma 

wbaiee  tber  aona  oat  ^hU 


—To  ta  iem  iriU  a  wOttr  Hwon  iat  aw'i 

MOUlA.  to  Inherit  a  tDituna  by  bhrth.  — A«r» 

daiH.  ona'a  UfaUms.    [Colloq.] 
Bonie  (bAmi  pp.  of  btar.  to  can7,  amrt), 

■opport.  danaj'.  endure. 
Borni  ^ernX  n.    Sae  BODka. 
Boniitbor-nlLXa.    [Tr]  Boimdadj  nmlted. 

■umw-mlnded 

t-otunplior  (bor'n^^kam-ftrX  " 


Jtsm,  an  AiutrlumtneraloEliL,    ,. 

drmlta,  a  larietj  of  telluric  blimuth  found 
In  foUMad  cmtalUna  maiaei.  ipllttliw  taito 
tbln  platei  like  talcornilca.  with  thehutrE 
andeolDurof  blEblTpollihedalaal  It  cod 
ilMa  of  binnnth,  tallarlDm,  and  a  tott  tittle 
aelenlnin.~l  A  Talnable  copper  era.  con. 
aMbK  of  abont  W  parta  copper,  14  Itod. 
and  M  aulphnr.  moatlr  (onnd  maaalre,  and 
dliBemlnatpd  In  rockt.  aa  the  oooparalate 
ol  Oaraian;.     Known  alio  a*  Purplt  or 


Borim  (bA'mn).  n.  Sjm.  S  At  wt  11.  In 
oAfin.  the  charaotartKIc  elanant  contained 
In  bonx.  It  ll  pivpaivd  bj  ianltlng  boron 
Dnorlde  with  potaalnni.  It  fomii  dark, 
oalonrad  brilliant  cirital^  or  eomatlnua  a 
daifc-brown  amorphoiu  powder.  Ci7nal' 
Iliad  or  adamantine  boron  [>  nearljraa  bard 
;b  lea*  niHepUhle 


of  oddatlon.    Bonn 


illltaco 


_,, be  iJlatomlc. 

Barovdi  (bn'rfiX  n.  |A.8ax  »wp,  hirk,  a 
fort,  a  caatla.  a  town,  m  cltT^  Im>i  Hh  nui 
((»V,  Ooth.  batir; 

lo^  -.^,-. . r.  -. 

II  npeaiB  In  nan;  aant 

-    ^ •ttnbimak,  Buabmg.  1 

burgk,  CantertBTy,  Betptn.  Bufyot,  Ac 
From  Uis  lame  root  ooma  the  icrt  to  hirv. 
hirrne.fcammtgtareniDnBd).]  LFonnerb. 
a  forUBed  town;  alao,  a  town  or  cUr  bi 
ganeraL— 1  In  Ingland.  a  eorporale  town 
ortowmhip;  a  town  with  a  pronerl  j  orain- 
Ited  nonldiial  coTernsienL  If  it  •cndi  a 
repreaentatlTe  or  rapreaentatlTea  to  parlla- 
Dtant  it  liafnrMaiiifntervtanmgA.  if  not  it 
Ittmljinmnieiretbmmh.  ByuieltetDnn 
Act  of  leST  a  Doronth  u  daflnad  lo  mean 


The  qoallfleatlaiu  forrotaratn 

ot  bonmshi  are  the  mam.    Id  all  bonraghi 
a  ma^or  1)  cboaau  aonnallr.  and  a  certain 
'  aoDUoillon  period] - 
tfaeunc  tba 


BOROUGH 
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and  cooncillon  form  the  conncU.  The  cor- 
responding term  in  Scotland  ia  spelled 
Burgh.— Z.  In  some  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  a  town  or  part  of  a  town,  or  a 
village  incorporated  with  certain  privileffes, 
distinct  from  those  of  other  towns  and  of 
cities.— 4.  t  A  shelter  or  place  of  security. 
'  The  flat,  levell,  and  plaine  fields  not  able 
to  afford  us  .  .  .  any  Soroti^A  to  shelter  us.' 
Holland. 

Borough, t  n.  [A.  Sax.  borg,  borhf  O.K.  borghs, 
bonoeTborrcw,  &e. ;  same  root  as  preceding.] 
Pledge;  loan;  bail;  security. 

BorOQgh-OOurt  (bu'rd-kdrt),  n.  The  court 
of  record  for  a  borough,  generally  presided 
over  by  the  recorder. 

Borovgh-BngllBll  (bu'rd-ing'glish),  n.  In 
law,  a  customary  descent  of  estates  to  the 
youngest  son  Instead  of  the  eldest,  or,  if 
the  owner  leaves  no  son,  to  the  youngest 
brother. 

Borough-head  (bu'rd-hed),  n.  The  chief  of 
a  borough;  the  nead-borough. 

Borough-holder (bu'rd-hdld-toXn.  Ahead- 
l>orough;  a  borsholder. 

B<Nrough-iiiatter  (bu'rd-mas-t6rX  n.  The 
mayor,  governor,  or  bailiff  of  a  borough. 

Borough-monger  (bu'r0-mung-g6r),  fk  One 
who  buys  or  sells  the  parliamenta^  repre- 
sentation of  a  borough. 

These  were  cmUed  rotten  borooghs,  and  those  who 
owned  and  supported  them  bcmtgh-mitgtrs. 

A.  FoHotattfttt. 

Borough-lll011gerl]lg(bu"r6-mung'g6r-ing), 
n.  Trafllclcing  in  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  a  borough. 

We  owe  the  English  peeraf^  to  three  sources:  the 
spoliation  of  the  church ;  the  open  and  flagrant  sale 
of  its  honours  by  the  elder  Stuarts;  and  the  borough- 
tHOHgtring  of  our  own  times.  Disratlt. 

Borough-reeye  (bu'r6-r§v),  n.  The  chief 
municipal  officer  in  towns  unincorporated 
before  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  Ixxvi. 

Borough-BMSlons  (bu'rd-se-shonz),  n.  The 
sessions  held  quarterly,  or  oftener  if  thought 
fit,  in  a  borough  before  the  recorder,  on  a 
day  appointed  by  him. 

Borowe  t  (Ix/rO),  n,  [See  BOROUOH,  a  secu- 
rity.] A  pledge;  a  security. —Borowe-froM, 
base  pledges  or  usury.    Spemer. 

BomichO,  n.    Same  as  Borachio. 

Must  such  b«rrack«t  as  you  take  upon  you  to  vilify 
a  man  of  science  ?  Drydtn. 

BorreLt  a.    See  Borbl. 

BorreUst  (bor'rel-istXn.  [From  BorreZ,  their 
founder.  ]  In  Mdf,  Mat  one  of  a  sect  of 
Christians  in  Holland  who  reject  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  ex- 
ternal worship.  They  lead  a  very  austere 
life. 

Borrerla  (bor-rd'ri-a).  n.  [Named  after  W. 
Borrer,  an  English  botanist  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Cinchonacess.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  and  are 
nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  B. 
ferruainea  is  a  native  of  Bradl,  and  yields 
a  bastard  ipecacuanha. 

Borrow  (bor'rO).  v.t  [A.  Sax.  horgian,  pro- 
perly to  take  on  security,  from  Mty,  borh, 
security;  Q.  and  D.  bcrgen,  to  borrow.  See 
BoROCOH.  ]  1.  To  take  or  receive  on  credit, 
for  a  time,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
or  giving  an  equivalent  for. 

We  have  ^rr0wed  money  tot  the  Ung's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  ana  vineyards.      Neh.  v.  4. 

2.  To  take  or  adopt  from  another  or  from 
a  foreign  source  and  us^  as  one's  own ;  to 
adopt;  to  appropriate;  as,  to  bcmw  the 
manners  of  an  author,  or  his  style  of  writing. 

These  verbal  siffns  thev  sometimes  horrtw  from 
others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves.       Ladtt. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his 
hands  to  horrwm  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in 
abundance.  MiUan, 

As  monarchical  governments  btrrtm  the  advan- 
tages of  a  council  from  popular  coostitiitionv  so  these 
b^rrtm  from  absolute  monarchy  the  use  of  function- 
vies  armed  with  large  powers  to  execute  the  law. 

Broughmm. 

S.  To  assume  or  usurp  as  something  coun- 
terfeit, feigned,  or  not  real;  to  assume  out 
of  scMue  pretence.  'Those  hinmno^d  tears 
that  Sinon  sheds.'  Skak.  'This  6orrDiM(f 
likeness  of  shrunk  death.'  Shak.^i.\  To 
get  or  take  possession  of  ftom  another;  to 
receive. 
I  bepray  yon.  let  me  A^rrvsr  my  arms  again.  Sh*k. 

Borrowt  (bor^X  ^  [A.  Sax.  6ory,  hwh,  a 
loan,  a  pledge,  security.]  1.  A  borrowing; 
the  act  of  borrowing. 

But  of  your  roval  preface  FII  adveatnre 
The  ^rmv  01  a  week.  ShmM, 

2.  A  pledge  or  suretv;  bail;  security:  ap- 
plied both  to  the  thmg  given  as  seouri^. 


and  to  the  person  giving  it  *  With  bail  nor 
frorroto.'    Speruer. 

Ye  may  retain  as  borrow  my  two  oriests. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Sw  t  Cost;  expense.    '  That  great  Pan  bought 
with  great  borrow.'    Spenser. 
Borrower  (bor'rd-drXn.  l.  One  who  borrows: 
opposed  to  lender. 

Neither  a  borrevtr  nor  a  lender  be.       Shak. 

2.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another, 
and  uses  it  as  his  own;  specifically,  in  liter- 
ature, a  plagtorist  '  Some  say  I  am  a  great 
borrower.*    J*ope. 

Borrowing  (bor'rO-ingXn.  L  The  act  of  bor- 
rowing.—2.  The  thing  borrowed. 

Yet  are  not  these  thefts  but  b«rrtrwings;  not  im- 
pious falsities,  but  elegant  flowers  of  speech. 

Jtr.  Taylor. 

Borrowing-days  (bor'rd-ing-d&zX  f^p'-  ^0 
three  lastdays  of  March,  old  style:  so  named 
because  it  was  believed  tliat  March  bwrmoed 
them  from  April    [Scotch.] 

Boraella  (bor-sella).  n.  In  glau-making,  an 
instrument  for  extending  or  contracting 
glass. 

Borsholder  0>orBlidld-6r\n.  [A  contraction 
of  borough'i  elder,  the  elder  or  chief  of  a 
borough.]  The  head  or  chief  of  a  tithing;  a 
head-borough. 

Bort  (bort),  Ik  A  name  given  to  diamonds 
which  from  coarseness  of  quality  are  useless 
for  purposes  of  decoration;  aUo  to  small 
fragments  split  from  diamonds  In  roughly 
reoucing  them  to  shape  for  cutting  and 
which  are  too  small  for  Jewelry;  both  Idnds 
of  bort  are  reduced  to  powder  and  much 
used  for  ninding  and  polishing. 

Boruret  (bd'ni-retX  n.  The  older  form  for 
Boride  (which  seei 

Borwe,t  n.  [See  Borough,  a  security.  ]  A 
security;  a  pledge.    Chaucer. 

Bos  (bos X  n.  [L.,  anox.]  The  ox  genus;  a 
genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  sub-family 
Bovidn(CavicomiaX  The  characters  are:  the 
horns  are  hollow,  supported  on  a  bony  core, 
and  curved  outward  in  the  form  of  cres- 
cents; there  are  eight  incisor  teeth  in  the 
under  Jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper;  there 
are  no  canines  or  dog-teeth;  the  naked 
muffle  is  broad.  The  species  are  B.  Taurue, 
or  common  ox ;  B.  (True,  aurochs,  or  bison 
of  Europe;  B.  Bison,  or  buffalo  of  North 
America ;  B.  Bubalus,  or  proper  buffalo  of 
the  eastern  continent;  S.  eaffer,  or  Cape 
buffalo:  B.  grunniens,  or  yak  of  Thibet,  Ac. 

Bosa  (bd'za),  n.  [Per.  and  Turk.1  L  A  popu- 
lar oriental  drink,  made  bv  boiling  millet- 
seed  in  water,  and  fermenting  the  mfusion, 
adding  afterwards  certain  astringent  sub- 
stances. —  2.  An  inebriating  mess  made  of 
darnel  meal,  hemp-seed,  and  water.— ^  A 
preparation  of  honey  and  tamarinds.  (Tailed 
m\bo  Bouza. 

Bosardft  n.    A  buzzard.    Chaueer. 

Boscage,  Boskage  (bosk'&JX  n.  (O.Fr.  bos- 
cage, ¥r.  bocaae,  a  grove,  from  the  German. 
See  Bush.]  1  A  mass  of  growing  trees  or 
shrubs ;  woods ;  groves  or  thickets;  sylvan 
foliage. 

Gurth.  with  the  sky  abore  him.  with  the  free  air 
and  tinted  boscage  and  umbrage  round  him  .  .  . 
Gurth  to  me  seems  happy  in  comparison  with  many 
a  Lancashire  and  Buckmghamshire  man  of  these 
days,  not  bom  thrall  of  anytwdy.  CmrfyU. 

'  Glorr  to  God'  she  sang,  and  past  afor. 
Thridoing  the  sombre  bcskagt  of  the  wood. 
Toward  the  morning-star.  TtnnysoH. 

2.  In  oU  law,  food  or  sustenance  for  cattle, 
which  is  yielded  by  bushes  and  treea 

Bosch-bok,Bosh-bok(bosh'bokXf»^    [I> 
bosch,  wood,  and  bok,  buck.]    Ilie  bush- 
buck;  a  name  given  to  several  South  African 
species  of  antelope  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cephalophus. 

Bosoh-yark,  Bosh-yark  (bosh'virkX  n. 

to.  bosch,  wood,  and  vark,  hog.]  The  bush- 
log  or  bush-pig  of  South  Airica  {(C^iro- 
potamus  africanus),  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able members  of  the  swine  family,  about 
2  feet  6  inches  in  height  and  5  feet  long. 
Its  canine  teeth  are  very  large  and  strong, 
those  on  the  upper  Jaw  projecting  horizon- 
talbr,  those  on  the  lower  upwards.  The 
Kaffirs  dread  it.  but  esteem  its  flesh  as  a 
luxurv,  and  its  tusks,  arranged  on  a  piece 
of  string  and  tied  round  the  neck,  are  con- 
sidered great  ornaments. 
Bosea  (bysd-aX  n.  [In  honour  of  K  G.  Boss, 
a  German  professor  of  botany.]  A  genus  of 
plants  generally  referred  to  nat  order  Cheno- 
podiacesB.  There  is  but  one  species,  the 
golden -rod  tree,  a  native  of  the  Cananr 
Islands,  and  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  Bri- 
tish botanic  gardens.   It  is  a  pretty  strong 


woody  shrub,  growing  with  a  stem  as  thick 
as  a  man's  leg. 

Bosh  (boshX  Ik  [Turk.,  empty,  vain,  use- 
less, a  word  lately  introduced  from  our  inter- 
course with  the  £ast  Wedgu)ood.]  Non- 
sense; absurdity;  trash.  'This  is  what  Turks 
and  Englishmen  call  bosh. '  W.  H.  RusselL 
[Colloq.] 

Now,  don't  ask  me  how  I  dare,  father,  because 
that's  bosh.  Dickctis. 

Bosh  (boshX  n.  [Probably  from  Fr.  ibatuhe, 
a  rough  draught  or  sketch.]  Outline;  figure. 
'The6o«Aof  anamiroent,  .  .  .  the  shadow 
of  a  syllofflsm. '  The  Student  [Obsolete  or 
provinciu.] 

Boshes  (  bosh'ez  X  n.  pi  [Comp.  Q.  boschen, 
to  slope.]  That  part  of  the  interior  of  a 
blast-furnace  where  the  cavity  begins  to 
contract    See  Blast-furnacs. 

BosJesman  (bos'Jes-manX  n.  Same  as  BuM- 
man,  2. 

Bosk  (bosk),  n.  [A  form  of  bush,  O.E.  bosk, 
boske,  Pr.  bose.  It  bosco,  a  wood,  a  forest 
See  B06CA0B.]  A  thicket;  a  small  close  natu- 
ral wood,  especiallv  of  bushes.  'Blowing 
bosks  of  wilderness.  TennysotL  [Old  and 
poetical] 

Boskage,  n.    See  BoscAGi. 

Bosket^  Bosquet  (boslcet),  n.  [Fr.  and  Pr. 
bosqttet,  It  bosekeUo,  a  little  wood,  dim.  of 
bosco,  a  wood.  See  Boscaob.]  In  Aort  a 
grove;  a  compartment  formed  by  branches 
of  trees,  regtUarly  or  irregularly  disposed, 
according  to  fancy.    Written  also  Bvsket 

Bosky  (bosOdX  a.  [See  BosK.]  Woody; 
covered  with  groves  or  thicketa    Milton. 

Bosom  (bO'zumX  n.  [A.  Sax.  bdsm,  D.  boezem, 
G.  busen,  probably  from  root  of  bow,  mean- 
ingliterally  a  swelling  or  protruding  part] 

1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being;  that  part 
of  the  body  against  which  anything  presses 
when  embraced  by  the  anna 

And  she  turned— 4ier  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden 
storm  of  sighs.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  folds  of  the  dreu  about  the  breast 

And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again;  and 
plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom,  and,  behold  it  was  turned 
again  as  his  other  flesh.  Ex.  ir.  7. 

5.  Inclosure;  compass;  embrace.  *They 
must  live  within  the  bosom  of  that  church.' 
Hooker.  —4.  The  breast  as  the  abode  of  ten- 
der affections,  favour,  desires,  passions, 
inmost  thoughts,  wishes  and  secrets. 

Anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools.      Eccl.  viL  9. 
Their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mother's  bosom. 

Lam.  iL  la. 

6.  Something  regarded  as  resembling  or  re- 
presenting the  numan  bosom ;  the  surface 
or  what  bears  up;  an  inclosed  place;  the 
interior;  inmost  recess;  as,  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  or  of  the  deep.  '  Upon  the  bosom  of 
the  ground.'  Shak.  'Sails  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  air.'  Shak.  'Slips  into  the  frotom  of 
the  lake.'  Tenn)fson.—6.  A  recess  or  shelv- 
ing depression  round  the  eye  of  a  mill-stone. 

7.  t  Inclination ;  desire.  '  You  shall  have  vour 
bosom  on  this  wretch.'  Shak.  [Used  adieo- 
tively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  it 
signifies  intimate,  familiar,  near,  close;  thus 
Shakspere  has  '6osom  lover,' '  6osom  interest,* 
South  *  bosom  secret,'  *  bosom  friend.*] 

Bosom  (bd'zumX  v.t  L  To  inclose  or  harbour 
in  the  bosom;  to  embrace;  to  keep  with  care; 
to  cherish  intimately. 

Pull  from  the  lion's  hug  his  bosom'd  whelp. 

7.  Sai/Jie. 
Kosom  up  my  counsel 
Youll  find  it  wholesome.  Skmk, 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide  from  view ;  to  em- 
bosom. 
To  happy  convents  bosom'd  deep  fai  vines.    Pofe. 

Bosomed  (btt'zumdX  P-  And  a.  Intimate. 
[Bare.] 

I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her.  SkmJk. 

Bosomer  (iH/zum-^rX  n.  That  which  em- 
bosoms; an  embosomer.    [Bare.] 

Blue  i  'TIS  the  life  of  heaven— the  domain 
Of  Cynthia—  .  .  .  the  bosomer  ot  ckmd%. 

Kemts. 

Bosom-friend  (b<yzum-frendX  n.  A  very 
intimate  friend;  an  inseparable  associate. 

Bosomnqiirlllg  (bd'zum-springX  n.  A  spring 
rising  in  the  bosom  or  heart ;  neart-spring ; 
heart- Joy.    [Bare.] 

From  thee  that  bosom-sfring  of  rapture  flows 
Which  only  virtue,  tranquil  vlvtue.  knows.    Rogers. 

Boeon(b</BnXn.  A  corruption  of  SoatotMin 
(which  seeX 

The  merry  boson  from  his  side 

His  whistle  takes.  Drydtn. 

Bosporlan,  Bosphorlan  (bos-pd'ri-an.  bos- 
fd'n-anX  a.  [See  Bosporus.]  Pertaining 
to  a  bosporus,  a  strait  or  narrow  sea  between 
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two  teas,  or  a  tern  and  a  lake,  parUcnlarly  to 

the  Thraclaa  and  the  Cimmerian  Bospomt. 

The  Alans  forced  the  Basporimn  kiiuf*  to  pay 
them  tribute,  and  eatenninated  the  Tauriana. 

T00kt. 

BofporoB,  Bosphomi  (bos'p6*nu,  bot'- 
f6-nM),  n.  [L.  Botponu,  Gr.  Bofporoa,  lit 
an  ox  t  or  heifer't  pnMuge—botu,  an  ox  or 
heifer,  and  porta,  a  passage,  from  pend,  to 
paMororoai.]  A  strait  or  cliannel  between 
two  seas  or  between  a  sea  and  a  lake;  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  strait  between 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea. 
formerly  the  Thracian  Bosporus;  and  to  the 
strait  of  Caffa,  or  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
which  connects  the  Sea  of  Aiof  with  the 
Black  Sea. 

Bom  (bos),  n.  IFr.  boue,  Pr.  boua,  a  swell- 
ing, O.H.O.  Mjo,  pdtOf  a  bunch  or  bundle, 
from  same  root  as  O.H.G.  pdmn,  M.H.G. 
Mam.  G.  botun,  to  beat;  E.  betU.]  1.  A  pro- 
tuberant part;  a  round,  swelling  body;  a 
stud  or  knob;  a  protuberant  ornament  of 
ailYer,  ivory,  or  other  material,  used  on 
bridles,  luuniess,  Ac. 

He  numeth  upon  the  thick  t^MX  oi  his  bucklers. 

Job  XT.  a6. 

2.  In  Bculp.  a  projecting  man  to  be  after- 
wards cut  or  carved.  —  3.t  A  water  conduit, 
in  form  of  a  tun-bellied  figure;  a  head  or 
reservoir  of  water.  B.  Jon$on.—4.  In  areh. 
an  ornament  placed  at  the  intersection  df 
the  ribs  or  groins  in  vaulted  or  flat  roofs ;  it 


Bosses.— t.  From  Wdls  Cathedral,  Lady  ChapeL 
«.  From  St  Mary's  Church.  Bury  St  Edmunds. 

is  frequently  richly  sculptured  with  armorial 
bearings  or  other  devices.  Any  round  pro- 
jecting ball  or  knot  of  foliage.  Ac.,  is  also 
called  a  6om.  whatever  be  its  situation.— 
6.  In  mech.  (a)  the  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft 
on  vrhich  a  wheel  is  to  be  keved;  the  term 
is,  however,  apolied  ordinarily  to  any  en- 
Isiraed  part  of  the  diameter,  as  to  the  ends 
of  the  separate  pieces  of  a  line  of  shafts  con- 
nected by  oouimngs.  Hollow  shafts  through 
which  otJiers  paia  are  sometimes  also  called 
bo$$t$,  but  improperly.  (6)  A  swage  or  die 
used  for  shaping  metala 

Bom  (bosX  v.t  To  ornament  with  bosses;  to 
bestnd ;  to  emboss.  '  Turkey  cushion  bonCd 
withpewL'  Shak.  'Soct'd  with  lengths  of 
classic  frieze.'    Tennyaon. 

BOM(bOs),a.  Hollow;  empty.  *  His  thick 
6osff  head.'    Ramtav.    [Scotch.] 

Bom  (bosX  n,  [D.  boat,  a  master.  1  1.  An 
employer  of  mechanics  or  labourers;  a 
master;  a  superintendent:  the  form  6ost 
probably  orinnated  in  New  York,  and  in 
America  is  often  employed  as  a  slang  mode 
of  address,  in  the  same  wav  as  Oovernor  in 
England.— 2.  A  master,  or  he  who  can  beat 
or  overcome  another.  [Provincial  English.1 

Bom  (bos).  v.t  To  be  master  over,  to  direct 
or  superintend;  aa,  to  6«m  the  house. 
[United  SUtes  slang.] 

Bom  (bosX  9.1  To  be  master.  'To  beta  it 
over  the  crowd.'  BartUtL  [United  States 
slang.] 

Bom  OmsX  n.  [Perhaps  from  D.  boa,  but, 
Dan.  bdam,  a  box.]  In  maaonry,  a  wooden 
vessel  for  holding  mortar,  hung  by  a  hook 
on  a  ladder  or  a  walL 

BOMaco  (boe'ftJX  n.  [Prom  boaa,  a  knob;  Fr. 
botHoga.'l  1.  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has 
a  projection  and  is  laid  rough,  to  be  after- 
ward carved  into  mouldings,  ci^rftals,  coats 
of  arms,  Ac.  —  1  Rustic  work,  consisting  of 
stones  which  advance  beyond  the  nakea  or 


level  of  the  building,  by  reason  of  inden- 
tures or  channels  left  in  the  Joinings,  chiefly 
in  the  comers  of  edifices,  and  called  rxuixc 
quoina.  The  cavities  are  sometimes  round 
and  sometimes  bevelled  or  in  a  diamond 
form,  sometimes  inclosed  with  a  cavetto, 
and  sometimes  with  a  listeL 

BOMOt  (bos'etX  n.  [Dim.  of  boaa,  a  knob;  Fr. 
boaae.  ]  The  rudimentary  antler  of  the  male 
red-deer. 

BOMlTOt  (bos'iv),  a.  Crooked;  deformed. 
*A6Mtivebirth/    Oabome. 

Bosnr  (bosi),  n.  A  familiar  term  for  a  calf. 
[United  States.] 

B0M7  (bos'!),  a.  Containing  a  boss ;  oma- 
mentea  with  bossea 

His  head  reclininc  on  his  ^«x<y  shield.     A^. 

Bost,t  n.    Pride;  boasting.    Chaucer. 

Bo>t,t  ado.  Aloud.  '  He  spake  thisewordes 
boaV    Chaucer. 

BOftangl  (bos-tan'j6X  n.  pL  [Turk.,  from 
boatan,  a  garden.  ]  A  class  of  men  in  Turkey, 
originally  the  sultan's  gardeners,  but  now 
also  employed  in  sevenU  ways  about  his 
person,  as  mounting  guard  at  the  seraglio, 
rowing  his  barge,(ic,and  likewise  in  attend- 
ing the  officers  of  the  royal  household. 
Thev  number  now  about  600,  but  were  for- 
merly much  more  nnmerona. 

BoetrlchUB  (bos'tri-kus),  n.  [Gr.  boatryehoa, 
a  curl  or  lock  of  hair;  also,  akind  of  insect  ] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging 
to  tixe  family  Bostrichid»  (Scolytldn),  some 
species  of  which  are  highly  destructive  to 
wood.  One  of  the  most  destructive  species 
is  the  B.  typoffraphua.  or  typographer  beetle, 
whkh  devours,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect 
state,  the  soft  wood  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  thus  causes  their  death.  Different 
species  attack  different  trees,  as  silver-flr, 
pine,  larch,  spruce,  apple. 

BostiyoIlltecbos'tri-kflXn.  [Or.  boatryehoa, 
a  curl  or  lock  of  hair.]  A  sem  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  lock  of  hair. 

BosweUia  (boz-weri-aX  n.  [After  Dr.  Boa- 
v>eU  of  Edinburgh.]  A  genus  of  balsamic 
plants,  nat  order  AmyridacesB.  One  species, 
Boawellia  thuri/era,  is  a  large  timber-tree 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India, 
and  yields  the  most  fragrant  and  stimulant 
gum-resin,  called  olibanum,  from  wounds 
made  in  the  bark.  B.  glabra  yields  a  coarse 
brittle  resin  which,  boiled  with  oil,  is  used 
for  pitching  ships. 

BoswaUlan  (box-well-an),  a.  Relating  to, 
in  the  manner  of,  or  resembling  James  Boa- 
weU,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Dr.  John- 
son. 

Boswelllsm  (box'weMzmX  n.  Style  or  man- 
ner of  BoswelL 

Bot  (botX  n.    See  Bon. 

Botanic,  Botanical  (bd-tan'ik,  b6-tan'ik-alX 
a.  Pertoining  to  l)otany;  relating  to  plants 
in  general- £otanie  garden,  a  garden  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  plants  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  science  of 
botany. 

Botamcally(b&-tan'ik-al-li),a4o.  In  a  botan- 
ical manner;  after  the  manner  of  a  botanist; 
according  to  a  system  of  botany;  like  a 
botanist. 

Botanlft  (bofan-ist).  ft  One  skilled  in 
botany;  one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
plants  or  vegetables,  their  structure,  and 
generic  and  specific  differences. 

Then  spring  the  livinf  herbs. .  .  .  beyond  the  power 
Of  b«tanisu  to  number  up  their  tribes.     Th«msPH, 

|^.H1f^^■t  (bofan-IzX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  bolan- 
ixed;  ppr.  botanizma.  To  study  plants;  to 
investigate  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  to  seek 
for  plants  with  a  view  to  study  them 

BotanolOMrt  (bot-an-oVo-JdrX  n.  A  botan- 
ist   SirT.  Browne. 

Botanotogyt  (bot-an-oro-JiX  n.  rOr.  6oton^ 
a  plant,  and  logoa,  discourse.]  The  science 
of  botany.    Bat 

Botanomancy  (bofan-A-man-si),  n.  [Gr. 
botanl,  a  plant,  and  manteia.  divination.] 
An  ancient  species  of  divination  by  means 
of  plants,  especially  sage  and  fig  leaves. 
Persons  wrote  their  names  and  quMtions  on 
leaves.  Which  they  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their 
places  were  taken  up,  and  being  Joined 
together  contained  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Botany  (bof a-nlX  n.  [As  if  from  a  form 
botaneia,  from  Gr.  botani,  herbage,  a  plant, 
from  boakd.  to  feed.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  dealing 
with  the  forms  of  plants,  their  stmcture, 
the  nature  of  the  tiMoes  <^  which  they  are 
composed,  the  study  of  living  plants  and  of 


the  vital  phenomena  connected  with  them, 
the  arrangement  of  plants  into  laiger  and 
smaller  groups,  according  to  their  affinities, 
and  the  classification  of  these  groups  so  as 
to  exhibit  their  mutual  relations  and  their 
position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  a 
whole.  The  science  further  investigates 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation  which  at  for- 
mer epochs  lived  on  the  world,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  plants  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  thus 
divided  into  several  sections  :—i9fnieeura{ 
or  morphologieal  botany,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  botany  which  relates  to  the  laws 
of  vegetable  structure  or  orsanixation,  in- 
ternal or  external,  independently  of  the 
presence  of  a  vital  principle.  It  is  also  called 
Organography.— Phyaioloaical  botany,  that 
branch  which  relates  to  the  history  of  vege- 
table life,  the  functions  of  the  various  organs 
of  plants,  their  changM  in  health  or  disease, 
Scc.—Deaeriptive  botany,  that  branch  which 
relates  to  the  description  and  nomenclature 
of  plants.  It  is  also  called  Phytography.— 
Syatematie  botany,  that  brancn  which  re- 
lates to  the  principles  upon  which  plants 
are  connected  with  and  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  system  of  classification 
now  universally  adopted  is  that  proposed 
by  Jussieu  and  improved  and  enlarged  by 
De  Candolle,  Brown,  and  others.  It  is  gen- 
erally called  the  natural  system,  because 
it  is  intended  to  express,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  various  degrees  of  relationships 
among  plants  as  these  exist  in  nature, 
and  to  group  the  various  species,  genera, 
and  orders  next  to  each  other  which  are 
most  alike  in  aU  respects.  Several  arti- 
ficial systems  have  been  proposed,  as  that 
of  Toumefort,  based  on  the  leaves  of  the 
flower;  but  the  best  known  is  that  of  lin- 
nieus,  founded  on  the  stamens  and  pistils. 
This  system,  which  Linnaeus  himself  meant 
to  be  only  temporary,  proved  of  great  value 
to  the  science  of  botany,  but  it  has  now 
gone  entirely  out  of  use,  or  is  used  only 
as  a  partial  index  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.—AoCaniocU  geography,  or  the  plan  of 
distribution  of  plants  over  the  globe,  with 
an  inquiry  into  tiie  causes  which  nave  influ- 
enced or  maintain  this  distribution.— Pa  to- 
ontological  or  foaail  botany  embraces  the 
studv  of  the  forms  and  suuctures  of  the 
plants  found  in  a  fossil  state  In  the  various 
strata  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

Botany-bay  Oak  (bot'a-ni-b&dkxn.  Casua- 
rina,  a  genus  of  trees,  nat  order  Casuari- 
nacen.    See  Beef- wood. 

Botany-bay  Beain  (bof  a-ni-bi  re'dnX  n. 
A  resm  which  exudes  spontaneously  from 
the  trunk  of  the  grass-tree,  the  Xanthor- 
rhcBa  arborea,  nat  order  liliacesB,  of  Aus- 
traUa. 

Botargo,  Botarga  (bO-tiir'gd,  bd-tiir'gaX  n. 
[Sp.]  A  relishing  sort  of  food,  made  of 
the  roes  of  the  mullet  or  tunny  stronglv 
salted  after  they  have  become  putrid,  much 
used  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
an  incentive  to  drink.  The  best  botargo 
comes  from  Tunis,  is  dry  and  reddish,  and 
is  eaten  with  olive-oil  and  lemon-Juice. 

BotaumB  (bd-tt'rusX  n.  [A  modem  Latin 
word,  formed  fit>m  JL  boa,  an  ox  or  cow,  and 
taurua,  a  bull  See  Bittern.  1  A  genus  of 
grallatorial  birds,  family  Ardeldse.  compris- 
ing the  bitterns,  very  closely  allied  to  the 
genus  Ardea  or  herona    See  Bitteriv.     . 

Botch  (bochX  n.  [0.  E.  bocehe,  bot4Ae,  a  sore, 
a  swelling,  from  O.Fr.  boee,  a  boss,  a  boteh, 
a  boil,  a  parallel  form  of  boaa;  O.D.  butae,  a 
boil,  a  swelling.  In  the  2d  and  8d  mean- 
ings from  the  verb.]  1.  A  swelling  on  the 
skin;  a  large  ulcerous  affection. 
Bolehex  and  bUins  must  aU  his  flesh  imboss.  Milton. 

2.  A  patch,  or  the  part  of  a  garment  patched 
or  mended  in  a  clumsv  manner ;  APArt  in 
any  work  bungled  or  iu-flnished.  '  To  leave 
no  rubs  nor  boUhea  in  the  work.'    Shak.— 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  botch;  ill-finished 

or  bungled  work  generally. 

Fancy  the  most  assiduous  potter,  but  without  his 
wheel;  reduced  to  make  dishes,  or  rather  amorphous 
b«tcM4S,  by  mere  kneading  and  baking.      OuriyU. 

Botch  (boch).  V.  t  [O.  L.G.  butaen,  to  strike, 
to  repair ;  D.  boUen,  to  strike.  From  same 
root  as  boaa.  See  the  noun.]  1.  To  mend  or 
pateh  in  a  clumsv  manner,  as  a  garment : 
often  used  figuratively. 

To  b9teh  up  what  they  had  torn  and  rent. 
Religioa  and  the  f(ovemment        Hudibrat. 

2.  To  put  together  unsultebly  or  unskilfully; 

to  perform  or  express  in  a  bungling  manner. 

For  treason  Mchtd  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane. 

Dryden 


ch,  e^ain;     di,  8c.  loM;     g,yo;     J,iob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  a^vig\     TH.  thea;  th,  (Ain;     w,  trig;    wh,  tcAig;    sh,  anire.— See  KXT. 


IOtQh«dlT(b 

■  botched  or 


old  cloOioii  t,  bungl' 


bDchtOl),  oili.    In 
nnsri  with  bolchea 


iriirdly  pitched.    '  Boldttrln  nilncle-nungle 
or  coliectlnni'    Hortl*.    [B»re.] 
Botchtnr  (boch'tr-l),  n.  A  botching,  ot  thM 
wtJcb  i*  done  b;  Sbtchlna ;  clumir  work- 
muuhlp.     [Kare.] 
ir  wa  tpuk  of  hao  dvAr^r?,  wvt  L(  %  amitly 

^^(bochl),  a.^  Uakawia 
lottiic 


ron^batch^"  'A  tobAu con.'  SAot. 
Bote<b6(),  n.  [Theoldottimgniphiof  d 
but  ntuoed  In  Uw.  fn  compoiltion    i 


Boot.]    1 


•Ul-i 


«idi;  ifttlifactioD;  a  payment  Ln 
if  an  nfffiDoe;  u.  aumtoU,  a  com- 
n  alalD.    (»)  A  pilTUege 


to  riMlr  »  hoaae  or  for  Inel;  k  ploni 
cart-ODld,  vuod  for  maklnff  or  repali 
Btromenta  of  hiisbandrj;  amj-b^i  oi 
bolt,  wood  for  hBdire»  or  foDce*.  Ac, 
Bot«.ti 

Bot-fly -     — -. 

the  geaoi  (Ellrtil  and  order  DIpteta.    3ee 

Botb  (b5th),  D.  and  pmn.  [One  of  tbe  Scan- 
dlDBTlan  worda  tn  EogllBh;  IceL  MlAfr, 
to(A(,  Sc.  boiU,  Dan.  ^oodt,  Ooth.  bajothi. 
O.  fteiAi,  both.  The  tint  element  in  Uie 
word  li  leen  In  A.  Ssi.  M,  iilliM,  both-lwo. 


iieniuSli.]    Thee 


I  In  appoaltloD  to  nwn,  Aem:  in  the 
I  wiy  it  may  be  eiplahud  In  '  bolti  the 

"  AoUk  of  the  ■""<    ''■nmn    'thu  f4ti  of 


LP  'the  dtj  Df 


It  la  often  uied  at  a  conlancUon  In  connec- 
tion witbdnri  ~bct\.  .  .  and  bclnv  eqiilra- 

(ni]T  thla  bat  lUo  that :  equally  the  fomier 
and  Uie  latter-    'Foirer  to  Jndg«  baCJk  quick 


Skeat,  following  Gar- 


(CoUoq. 


B«tbeniieiit  (boia'tr-ment).  n. 
bolhering  or  atate  of  belue  bothere 
iHare.J 


d  In  the  InperaUre  aa  an  eipr 
latlence.  or  at  a  mild  sort  of  en 
*htr  the  wonun  lor  pUcalag  m 


nte,  fftr.  fat.  f|ll; 


pTH'irV  n. 


i  (rouble;  i 

btharu*  (boTH'er-*r). 


uUon:  peipisxitf. 
Onewhobothera. 


BotUe.  B0U17  (bolhl), 


„  ...     [OaeL  batliag. 

u  boclA]    [Scalch.] 

1.  A  humble  cottage ;  a  hut.  '  That  joang 
nableaun  who  hu  jnat  now  left  tbe  bMtg? 
Sir  W.  Seaa.—%.  A  hoDia  for  the  accommo- 
dation ot  a  nniober  of  work-people  engaged 

a  kind  of  barrack  In  which  a  Dnmber  of 

or  labouren  an  lodged  la  connection  with 

Bothlll<XBOtImlan(botli'nlk.both'ni-iu)).. 
Pertalntag  toBothnitaprovluceotSwede 


agult 


^  the^aAlc^ 


ilch  1>  » 


n.),».   [Or. 

.     ,      .     ti«ue.l    In 

ioC  a  term  applied  to  the  pitied  tluue  or 
dotted  dncti  of  phinti^  tbat  1>,  cellular 
"  VOB,  the  Bidet  of  which  an  marked  by 

La  Huik  in  the  Hibatance  of  tbe  membrane. 

ii  either  -       - 


^(both-rthden'dronXn.   [Or. 

a  pit,  Md  dMdron,  a  tree.)     In 
iitfact  genua  of  plaata  of  tiie  coal 

ted  to  tbe  Lepidodendron. 

Botli-aldBif(bOth'iIdAa.  Double-tongued; 
.1........1      'Damuable  fco(A-»id«  roguel' 


BothllIII,t  n 


[ft.  fr 


BotryeUam  (bo-trik'l-mn).  n.  [Or  botiv- 
e/iof,  a  grape-italk.]  A  genna  of  planta.  nat. 
Older  nilcsi,  lah-ordel  Ophloglouei^  the 
moonworta.  ItbKadlitlnct  capauluftiiecie 
or  Bporaiigla)diilKwed  in  a  compound  ipike 
attached  to  a  Annate  or  biplnnata  frond. 
E.  hmarto  (common  moonwort)  ia  a  natlie 
of  Britain.  It  haa  liuute-ahaped  ptnnat, 
benee  the  Engtlah  and  the  ipedtlc  name. 
Both  magical  and  healing  powan  wen  for- 
nerl)'  attrlboted  to  It. 

BotryOKm  (bo-tii'6-Jen).  n.  IGr.  Aotrvi,  a 
cluiter  of  grapea.  and  fennod,  to  produoe.  1 

hydroui  tu[[dial«a  of  protoxide  of  Iron, 
le  of  into,  magneala,  and  lime.  It  la 
__J  to  han  bemfoand  on  VeeuTlua 
Botryold,  Botryoldal  (bot'ri-oid,  bot-ri- 
oid'al).  a.  {Or.  6erru,  a  bonch  of  grapea, 
and  tiiat,  form.!  Having  the  form  of  a 
bUDoh  of  gn^ea ;  Uke  snpa,  aa  a  mineral 
preienUng  an  aggregation  of  email  globe*. 
tobiyoUW  (bot'rl  o-llt>  n.  (Or.  fc«rv'. 
a  bunch  of  grapei,  and  foioi,  a  atone. )  A 
mineral,  a  rariety  o(  daliillle  or  borate  ot 
lime,  occurring  in  mammillary  or  botiyoldal 

where,  uiually  as  a  depoalt  on  calc-epar.  Ite 
colour!  an  pevl-grsy,  grayish  or  reddlih 

'-'-  itrlpea.    It  li  lald  to  dlRer  from  dato- 


»  In  0 


I.  ror. 


r.  Aetryt.  itclu>t«r  1 
fimgl,  containing; 
no^di  and  tome 


jHniyuBkno<bn-UB|,i«.   I 

A  genu*  ot  mucedlnoi 

many  of  the  common 

parultie  fungi.    The  plant*  e 

cate  artlculatad  Alamenta  prodacing  cluetcre 
of  minute  ipprai  M  the  terinlnatlon  ot  the 
branclu*.  They  occur  chleily  on  dead  and 
decaying  Tegetable  aubotancea 
Bott,  Bot  (£it),  n.  Generally  need  In  the 
plural  [GaeL  hot%a.  a  bot,  hoiieag,  a 
maggot]  A  name  glreo  to  tbe  larrs  or 
maggot*  of  aeveral  ipeclei  of  gadfly  when 

hidea  of  oien,  in  Che  nnetrlli  ot  ihe^,  Ac. 
The  botU  with  which  horaei  are  troubled 
are  the  lame  of  the  tRttnu  reui  or  gadfly, 
which  depoaiU  Ita  egg>  on  the  tips  of  the 


BOmX-CBAKI 
rnerally  of  the  foro-IeKa  and  m 


in  the  atomacb  tor  MTentl  montha,  %bA  are 
expelled  in  the  eicrement  and  becomepupie, 
which  in  Bre  week*  becwne  perfect  inaecb, 
woolly,  and  not  quite  half  an  inch  long. 
ITie  word  ia  uaad  by  Shakapere, 
Bott  (botX  n.  [ft.  AolM,  1  bundle  ot  hay, 
Ac.]  Tbe  name  giren  by  lace-wearen  to 
"- — ' — '  — .-1.J.-.-  placed  on  the  knee  on 


Bttttgei-mTB  (bet'ger-wir),  n.  Hie 
white  porccUln  of  Oreedeo,  made  origin- 
ally by  MOgtr  ot  Saionj,  in  Imitation  ol 

Bott-lUUniaeT jbotliam-mer), >L  Awooden 
mallet  with  a  fluted  face,  naed  In  breaking 
flat. 

Bott-hola  Ibot'hOl)^  n.  A  hole  In  a  akin 
made  by  a  bott 

BotUne  (bot-«n),  n.  [ft.,  dim.  of  batte. 
aboot]  A  half  boot;  alady'aboot;  alw. 
an  appUance  retembling  a  boot  with  itrapt, 
Qirlnga,  bucklea,  &c. ,  to  obylate  dlitortlon 
In  the  lower  eitremltlM  of  cbildren. 

Bottla  Owtl).  n.  Ift.  ioulnlk,  from  L.L 
tvlicula.  a  dim.  from  Iniiua,  a  kind  ot 
veaael,  from  Gr  ImUt,  a  tlaak  I  1-  A  boUow 

'  reaael   ul  glaaa,   wood,   lealhei,  ot  other 


>A 


lU  Egyptiui  BoKltt  of  Clan. 


email  kUMli  of  glasi 
or  phiaU— e.  Tlie  ■ 

whie  or  of  porter. 


g  drink  In  geaeral ; 


Bottle  (botax  n,   (o.ft.  fcotiJ,  d 


Bottle  <b< 

>  biuidle. 


Bottle  (bon). 


>tn),  e.l.  pret  A  pp.  kiRIed;  ppr. 
To  put  into  bottlei;  aa,  to  ^KtOt 


B0tU«-«Iet  (bot'lU),  «.     Bottled  ale. 

»a(Ue-ciU.'    £eau.  A  iK 
Bottle-boot  (bon-Mt),  n.     A  leather  caaa 

to  hold  a  bottle  while  corking. 
Bottle-bnmp  (botl-bump),  n.     [Conip.^th« 


'  BottlB-Chart(bot'l-chKrt).n-     A 

chaK  eihlbltlag  the  »t  of  ocean  1 

,    currenta,  conipll.  '    ' 


lurfaci 


papen  beark, 

longitude,  lonnd  In 
bottlM  wnicb  nave  been  thrown  from  ihtp* 
and  waahed  upon  the  beach  or  picked  np 
by  other  ihlpa  Tbe  time  between  the 
throwing  of  the  bottle  and  finding  It  on 


BOTTLB-OOMPANION 
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BOUOBT 


yean,  and  the  diitonce  from  a  few  nillet 
to&OOO. 

Bottle-oompftiiioii,  Bottto-frtoiid  (botl- 
kom-pan-yon,  bof  1-trend),  n.  A  friend  or 
comiNmion  in  drinking. 

Sam.  who  b  a  vttr  good  M/<f-<VMi^ivr'Mi,  luu 
been  Uic  divcraioo  of  Us  fiicnds.  Addtrott, 

BotUd-oonJiiror  (botl-knn-JAr-^X  ^  ^^ 
who  exhiblto  feaU  of  necromaney  with  a 
boUle,  at  extracting  more  from  it  than 
WM  pnt  in,  or  puttms  in  what  apparently 
cannot  paM  through  the  neck. 

Which  to  that  JwMCroMi^Mrwr.  John  BuD. 

U  of  all  dreams  the  first  haUndaatkm.    Byron. 

BotUad  (bot'ldX  «.  1.  Kept  or  contained 
In  a  bottle;  as.  botOed  porter. —2.  Big- 
bellied.  •  That 6o<f<«d spider.' ;S%a».  (Bare.) 

BotUe-fllh  (botaftahX  n.  An  eel-like  flah 
<rf  the  family  Munenidte  and  genua  Sacoo- 
pharynx,  the  S.  ampuUaceuM.    The  body  ia 


Bottle-ftsh  laaatad  {SmocofAatymr  mm^$iUmttta%. 

CH»hle  of  being  inflated  like  a  sack  or 
lettthem  bottle,  hence  the  name.  It  It 
from  4  to  6  feet  long,  and  ia  heliered  to 
be  very  voracioua.  A  few  spedmenB  hare 
been  met  with  floating  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

BotUe-flOWer  (botl-floo-^r).  n.  A  plant, 
CeiUaurea  Cyanua,  or  bine-bottle  (which 
iee\ 

Bottl»-glAM(botl-glaB).n.  A  coarse,  green 
glass  used  in  the  manmactore  of  bottles. 

Bottle  -  ffourd  (bot'l-gOrdl  n.  Fruit  of 
Lagenaria  vulgarU^  nat.  order  Cncnrbita- 
cesi.    See  Goubd  and  Laoihakia. 

Bottl»^gra8t(bota-grasXn.  A  kind  of  grass 
{Setaria  wridUV 

Bottle-green  (botl-grdnX  n.  A  colour  like 
that  of  botUe-glasa 

Bottle-green  (bot'l-grfinX  a.  Of  a  dark 
green  colour  like  bottle-glass;  as,  boUU- 

jrreen  rclvet. 

BOttle-bead  (botl-hedX  n.  A  more  correct 
though  nut  so  common  a  name  for  the 
whale  called  also  the  BotUe-note  (which  seeX 

Bottle-holder  (bot'l-hdld-6rX  n.  1.  One 
who  waits  upon  another  in  a  prlse-flght. 
administering  refreshment,  wiping  off  blood, 
Ae.;  hence,  a  backer;  a  second;  a  sup- 
porter, encourager,  or  adTiser  in  a  conflict 
or  trial  of  any  kind. 
An  old  bnibcr  makes  a  good  hHUeJMtUr.  Smollett. 

Lord  Palmerston  considered  himself  the  hottU- 
holder  of  oppressed  states.  T^imts  nfwsftiptr. 

2.  The  bridegroom's  man  at  a  marriage. 

Bottle-Jatfk  (bota-JakX  ^  An  apparatus 
for  turning  meat  which  ii  being  roasted 
bef  ove  a  Are. 

BotUe-noee  (botl-nteX  n.  A  whale,  famfly 
Delphinidte  and  genus  Hyperoodon,  the  u. 
fddnhUuM.  Itis2Sto28feetlong.hasabeaked 
SBont.  two  teeth,  and  sometimes  four,  con- 
cealed in  the  gum,  and  occurs  in  high  north 
Istttudea.  The  term  is  used  for  others  of 
the  Delphinidc,  especially  for  the  Oiobio- 
oepkalui  dtduetor,  or  caaing  whale,  of  which 
specimens  are  common  on  the  Bri^sh  coast 

Bottle-noeed  (bot'l-ndzdX  a.  Haring  a 
nose  bottle -shaped;  with  a  nose  fnll  and 
swollen  about  the  wings  and  end. 

Bottle-ra^  (botn-rakX  n.  A  wooden  rack 
with  open  shelves  for  holding  bottles  placed 
Vti  it  mouth  downwards  to  drain. 

Bottle-eerew  (botn-skrox  n,    A  cork-screw. 

Bottle -Itand  (bota-standX  n.  1.  A  cruet- 
stand.  ^1  A  wooden  rest  for  draining  bottles 
after  washing. 

Bottle-stoop  (bot'l-stOpX  n.  In  mad  a 
wooden  blocK  grooTed  above  to  hold  a  bottle 
obliquely  so  as  easily  to  extract  any  powder 
frmn  it  with  a  knife  in  dispensing. 

Bottle-tlt  (botatitX  n.  A  name  appUed  to 
the  long-tailed  titmouse  (Parut  oaudatui}, 
from  its  lonff.  curious,  bottle-shaped  nest 

Bottle-trmck  (botl-trakX  n.  The  course 
pursued  in  the  ocean  bv  a  bottle  thrown 
DTsrboard  with  a  note  of  latitude,  longitude, 
and  date ;  and  so  affording  some  data  for 
estimating  the  set  and  velocity  of  currenta. 

See  BOTTLB-OHABT. 

Bottom  (bofomX  n.  (O.E.  botym,  boium, 
botun^  bothom,  <&c. ,  Sc.  boddun^  A.  Sax.  botm^ 
bottom:  D.  bodsm,  IceL  botn,  O.H.O.  po- 
dmm,  Mod.0.  6oden,  from  a  root  bkttdh^  pro- 


bablv  meaning  to  fathom,  which  gives  also 
L. /tmdtif.  Or.  pythynin,  base,  bottom.] 
L  'The  lowest  or  deepest  part  of  anything, 
as  distinguished  from  the  top;  utmost  depth 
either  literally  or  figuratively;  base;  foun- 
dation; root;  as,  the  bottom  of  a  hiU,  a 
tower,  a  tree,  of  a  well  or  other  oavitv.  of  a 
page  or  a  column  of  figures.  *  At  the  ooMom| 
of  many  excellent  counsels.*  ildcUson.  'Ob- 
jections .  .  .  built  on  the  same  bottom.' 
AUerbury. 

I  do  see  the  tottom  of  Justice  Shallow.      Skat. 

2.  The  ground  under  any  body  of  water; 
as,  a  rocky  bottom;  a  sandy  bottom;  to  lie  on 
the  bottom  at  the  sea.— &  The  lower  or  hin- 
der extremity  of  the  trunk  of  an  animal; 
the  buttocks.— 4.  The  portion  of  a  chair  for 
sitting  on;  the  seat 

No  two  chairs  were  alike;  such  Ugh  backs  and 
low  backs,  and  leather  bottoms  and  worsted  bottoms. 

Irving. 

5.  Low  land  formed  by  aUuvial  deposits 
along  a  river,  a  dale;  a  valley. 

On  both  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  mariu  of  ancient  edifices.  Addison, 

6.  The  part  of  a  ship  below  the  wales;  hence, 
the  ship  itself;  as,  goods  imported  in  Bri- 
tish bottoms. 

My  ventures  are  not  hi  one  bottom  trusted.  Skak. 

7.  The  grounds  or  dress  of  beer  or  other 
liquor.    *  The  bottom  of  beer.'    Johimm.— 

8.  Power  of  endurance;  stamina;  native 
strength;  as.  a  horse  of  aood  bUUnn.—At 
bottom^  in  rMlity;  as,  he  is  sincere  at  bot- 
tom.—kyn  one'i  otbn  bottom,  at  one's  own 
risk;  independently. 

Act  from  himself,  on  his  omm  bottom  stand. 

Churchill. 

Bottom  (bofomX  o.  l.  At  the  bottom;  low- 
est; undermost;  as,  the  bottom  stair;  the 
bottom  coin  of  a  pUe.  —2.  Having  a  low  situa- 
tion; alluvial;  as,  botUnn  lands. 

Bottom  (bof  omX  «.t  L  To  found  or  build 
upon;  to  fix  upon  as  a  support;  to  base. 
'Those  fslse  and  deceiving  grounds  upon 
which  many  bottom  their  memal  state.' 
South, 

Action  is  snppo— d  to  be  bottomed  upon  orindple. 

Atterbmrj. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  bottom:  as,  to  bottom  a 
box:  to  bottom  a  chair.-4l.  To  reach  or  see 
to  the  bottom,  as  of  a  snbiect;  to  fathom;  as, 
I  have  bottomed  the  matter  at  last. 

Bottom  (bot'omX  v.i.  To  rest;  to  be  based. 
'  On  what  foundation  any  proposition  ad- 
vanced, bottom$.'    Loeke. 

Bottom  (bofomX  n.  (O.E.  botme,  perhaps 
from  W.  botmn,  a  boss,  a  bud,  a  button.]  A 
ball  or  skein  of  thread;  a  cocoon. 

And  beat  me  to  death  with  a  A«ttwn  of  brown  thread. 

ShaJt. 
SOkworais  ialsh  their  bottoms  in  about  fifteen  days. 

Mortimer. 

Bottom  (bofomX  v-t  To  wind  round  some- 
thing; as  in  making  a  ball  of  thread. 

Therefore  as  you  unwfaid  her  k>ire  from  him. 

Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 

You  must  provkte to  bottomlt  on  me.         SMmh. 

Bottom-bed  (bof  om-bedX  n.  In  geoL  the 
lowest  stratum  or  the  base  of  a  forma- 
tion: often  used  in  the  plural  for  a  series  of 
basal  strata. 

Bottom-captain  (bofom-kap-tin  or  bof • 
om-kwp-tinx  n.  In  mining,  the  superintend- 
ent or  miners  in  the  bottoms,  ix  deepest 
working  part 

Bottomed  fbofomdX  a.  Having  a  bottom 
of  this  or  that  kind :  used  in  composition ; 
as,  flat-bottomed,  broad-bottom«d. 

Bottom-flsbing  (bof  om-flsh-ingX  n.  Same 
as  Oround-angnng. 

Bottom-glade  (bof  om-gl&dX  n.  An  open 
valley  between  hills;  a  dale. 

Tending  ray  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hiUy  crofts 
That  brow  thb  bottom-glmde.  Milton, 

Bottom-graes  (bot'om-grasX  n.  Oraas 
growing  on  low  or  bottom  lands. 

Bottom-beat  (bot'om-hdtX  »»•  Heat  at  or 
rising  from  the  bottom ;  specifically,  in 
Aorl  the  heat  oonmiunicated  to  soil  by  fer- 
menting and  decomposing  substances  placed 
under  it 

Bottom -ice  (bofom-IsX  n.  Ground-ice; 
groiwd-gru  (w  hlch  seeX 

Bottom-land  (bofom-landX  n.  Same  as 
Bottom^  b. 

BottomlOM  (bot'om-lesX  a.  Without  a 
bottom;  hence,  fathomless;  whose  bottom 
cannot  be  found  by  sounding;  as,  a  bottom- 
Uu  abyss  or  ocean.  '  BottomUu  qiecnla- 
tions.'    ihirAs. 


Ska*. 


Bottom-Uft  (bof  om-lift),  n.  In  mining,  the 
deepest  or  bottom  tier  of  pumps. 
Bottomry  (bot'om-riX  n.  In  inarine  law, 
the  act  of  borrowinff  money,  and  pledging 
the  bottom  of  the  ship,  that  is,  the  ship  it- 
self, as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the 
money.  The  contract  of  bottomry  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  mortgage;  the  owner  of  a  ship 
borrowing  money  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  a  voyage,  and  pledging  the  ship  as  secu- 
rity for  the  money.  It  the  ship  is  lost,  the 
lender  loses  the  money:  but  if  the  ship  ar- 
rives safe  he  is  to  receive  the  money  lent, 
with  the  interest  or  premium  stipulated, 
altliougfa  it  may  exceed  the  iMpal  rate  of 
interoM.  The  tackle  of  the  snip  also  is 
answerable  for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  per- 
son of  the  borrower.  When  a  loan  is  made 
upon  the  goods  shipped,  the  borrower  is 
said  to  take  up  money  at  rupondontia,  as 
he  is  bound  personally  to  answer  the  con- 
tract 

Boton^Botton^(bot'on-iXpuida.  Same 
as  Bottony. 

Bottoned.  Botoned  (bof  ondX  pp.    In  her. 
same  as  Bottony. 

Bottony  (bot'on-iX  p.  snd  a.  [Fr.  bouUmnf, 

from  bottton,  a  bud.  See 
BUTTOV.]  In  her.  having 
knobs  or  buttons,  applied 
to  a  cross  which  termin- 
ates at  each  extremity  in 
three  buds,  knobs,  or  but- 
tons,somewhat  resembling 
a  trefoil.  Called  also  Bot- 
tonsd,  Botoned,  and  some- 
times TreSaHed  or  TreS- 
Jled, 
Botte  (botsX  n.   SeeBorr. 


Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  hnviag  no  bottom  T 
Then  be  my  passions  oottomUss  with  them. 


Bottony. 


Botnllform  (bo-tflOi-formX  <>•  JI^  botu/tw. 
a  sausage,  and  forma,  form.  1  In  bot  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  saussge.    Ben^ow. 

Bouohe  (bOshX  n.  [Fr., mouth.]  1.  A  term 
used  anciently  to  denote  a  certain  allowance 
of  provisions  from  the  king  to  knighu  and 
others  who  attended  him  in  any  military 
expedition.  Also  called  Bouge  and  Budge. 
S.  The  indent  at  the  top  of  a  shield  to  ad- 
mit a  lance,  which  rested  there,  without 
depriving  the  soldier  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  his  shield  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  or  neck. 

Bonobe,  Boucb  (bOshX  v- 1  [See  the  noun.  ] 
To  form  or  drill  a  new  mouth  or  vent  in,  as 
a  gun  which  haa  been  spiked. 

Boucbet  (bO'shetX  n.  [Fr.]    A  sort  of  pear. 

Bond  (bOdX  prot  of  behoved.  [Scotch  and 
Old  Ens^ish.]  Other  forms  Bood,  Bude, 
Boot,  Ac. 

They  both  dkl  cry  to  Him  abore 
To  save  their  souls,  for  they  *MMf  die. 

Border  Minstrelsy. 

B01ld,Bowd(boudXn.  An  insect  that  breeds 
in  grain;  a  weeviL 
BoiUlolr  (b5-dwirX  n.    FFr. ,  from  bottder.  to 

Kut,  to  sulk.]    A  small  room  to  which  a 
ly  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  in  which  she 
may  receive  her  intimate  friends. 

They  tang  to  him  in  cosy  boudoirs.     Theukerey. 

Bonge  (b5J),  n.  [Fr.  bouge,  O.Fr.  boulge,  a 
bulging,  or  something  with  a  bulging  or 
swelling  form,  a  leathern  wallet,  ^.  &me 
root  as  bulge,  beUy,  beUowe,  bag,  Ac  See 
BULGB.]  l.t  A  bag  or  wallet,  especially  of 
leather.  'Bougeeot  lether  like  bladders.' 
Botiand.—%  A  cask.    [Old  and  provincial.] 

Bonge  (bdJX  v.i  [A  form  of  bulge,  bilge. 
See  the  noun.]  To  be  bilged;  to  spring  a 
leak  or  have  a  hole  knocked  in  the  bottom; 
to  founder.  '  Least  thereupon  our  shippes 
should  bouge.'    Oaeeoigne. 

Bouget  (b5D.  v.e.  To  cause  to  spring  a  leak; 
to  knock  a  nole  in;  to  scuttle.  'The  c«rick, 
which  Sir  Anthony  Oughtred  chased  hard 
at  the  stem,  and  bo^ed  her  in  divers 
places.'    Hall 

Bong»  t  (bOJX  n.  [Older  B.  bouehe,  from  Fr. 
bouehe,  itkt  mouth.]  Provisions;  an  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  drink.    See  BouoHi. 

A  bombnrd-man  tliat  brought  bottfe  for  a  country 
bdy  or  two  that  fUnted,  he  said,  witn  fasting. 

B.  yimson. 

Bonget  (btyjet  or  bO-xh&X  n.  [Fr.  boHgetU.'\ 
1.  tA  budget  or  pouch.  5penser. — 2.  In  her. 


Bouge  ts. 

the  representation  of  a  vessel  for  carryfus 
water.   It  Is  meant  to  represent  a  yoke  witn 


ch.  cAain;     &i,  8c.  locA;     g,  ^;     J,>ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;      TH,  C^en;  th,  tMn;    w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.  -See  KST. 
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two  leather  pouches  attached  to  it,  formerly 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  an 
army. 

Bough  (houX  n.  [A.  Sax.  Ma,  bdk,  an  arm, 
a  shoulder,  a  bough;  Icel  odgr,  Dan.  boug, 
bov,  the  shoulder  of  an  animal;  of  cognate 
origin  with  Or.  pfchy$,  the  fore-arm,  Skr. 
6dAu«,  the  arm.]  An  arm  or  large  branch 
of  a  tree. 

'Twas  all  her  Joy  the  ripen'd  fruits  to  tend, 
And  see  the  b«ughs  with  happy  burdens  bend. 

Bough-pot  (bou'pot),  fk  Same  as  Bow-pot. 
Beau.  A  FL 

Bought  (bout),  n.  [Dan.  htigt,  IceL  huatha, 
a  bend.  See  BOTJT,  BlOHT.]  l.f  A  twist;  a 
Ihik;  a  knot;  a  flexure  or  bend.  '  Wreathed 
bonghts.'  Speiuer.  '  The  bought  of  the  fore- 
legs.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  The  part  of  a  sling 
that  contains  the  stone. 

Bouf^t  (bftt),  pret.  &  pp.  of  buy  (which  see). 
—Sought  and  aold  note,  among  stock- 
brokers a  memorandum  of  the  transaction 
given  by  a  stockbroker,  who  is  acting  for  a 
seller  of  stock,  to  both  seller  and  buyer 
when  a  barndn  is  effected. 

BoughtezL  (bftt'n).  pp.  of  5Ky,  used  adjec- 
tiveiy:  an  antiquated  form. 

For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  faith 
Recked  not  of  baughUn  prayers  nor  passini?  belL 

Southty. 

Boughtyt  (boutl),  a.  Having  boughts  or 
bends;  oending.    Sherwood. 

Bougie  (bd-zheX  n.  [Fr. ,  a  wax-candle,  from 
Sp.  bugia,  from  Bugia,  in  North  Africa, 
whence  wax-candles  were  first  brought.  ]  In 
sttrg.  a  slender  flexible  cylinder,  intended  for 
introduction  into  the  urethra,  cesophagus, 
or  rectum,  when  those  passages  are  ob- 
structed, as  by  stricture.  It  is  usually  made 
of  slips  of  waxed  linen,  coiled  into  a  slightly 
conical  form  by  rolling  them  on  any  nard 
smooth  surface.  It  is  also  made  of  catgut, 
elastic  gum,  gutta-percha,  German  silver, 
steel,  Ac. 

Boullll  (bO-yg).  n.  [Fr.]  Meat  stewed  with 
v^^tables;  boiled  or  stewed  meat  of  any 
kind. 

BouUlOXl  (bd-yotiX  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouiUir, 
to  boiL  See  Boil.]  l.  Broth;  soup.— 2.  In 
the  manege,  an  excrescence  of  flesh,  causing 
the  frush  to  shoot  out,  and  so  laming  the 
horse. 

Bouk  (b6k),  n.  [Scotch.]  1.  The  trunk  of 
the  bodv,  or  the  whole  body.— 2.  Bulk;  size; 
the  bulk  or  whole  of  any  bale  or  assort- 
ment of  goods. 

Bouke,t  n.  [Icel.  bHUcr,  the  trunk  of  the 
body.    See  Bulk.]    The  body.    Chaucer. 

Boulangerlte  (bdliin'Jdr-It),  n.  [After  M. 
Boulanger,  the  engineer.]  In  mineral,  na- 
tive sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead.  Called 
also  Plumbo$Ue. 

Boulder  (border),  n.  [Sw.  dial  buUersten, 
the  larger  kind  of  pebbles,  in  contrast  to 
klapperitten,  the  smaller  ones,  from  Sw. 
buUra,  Dan.  buldre,  K  dial,  bolder,  to  make 
a  loud  noise,  to  thunder;  lit  a  stone  that 
makes  a  thundering  noise,  while  klapper- 
eten  is  one  that  makes  a  clapping  or  rattling 
noise.  IF«cf^ood]  1.  A  water- worn  round- 
ish stone  of  no  determinate  size,  but  too 
large  to  be  regarded  as  a  pebble.— 2.  In 
neol.  applied  to  ice -worn  and  smoothed 
blocks  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
imbedded  in  the  clays  and  gravels  of  the 
drift  formation  of  the  pleistocene  period, 
generally  differing  in  composition  from  the 
roclcs  in  their  vicinity,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  they  have  been  transported  from  a  dis- 
tance. Boulders  lying  on  the  surface  are 
termed  erratic  block$.—!L  In  mining,  a  large 
pebble  or  stone  of  ore  found  detached  and 
away  from  the  regular  lodt.—Boxtlderfor- 
m4Uion.  See  Drift,  IS.— Boulder  toao,  a 
wall  buUt  of  round  flints  or  pebbles  laid  in 
a  strong  mortar. 

Boulder-cla^  (bdrd6r-kl&),  n.  The  stiff, 
unlaminateo,  tenacious  clay  of  the  glacial  or 
drift  epoch  or  ice-age.  Also  called  I>r\/t, 
Till,  Ac.    See  Drift,  18. 

Boule,  Boule-work  (bOl,  b51'w*rkX  n.  The 
proper  spelling  of  what  is  now  commonly 
written  Buhl  (which  see). 

B0Ulet,B0Ullette(b5-let).n.  [Fr.bouUt,* 
bullet,  a  fetlock,  from  boule,  a  ball]  In  the 
manege,  a  horse  whose  fetlock  or  pastern 
joint  bends  forward,  and  out  of  its  natural 

j)ositioo* 

WDUleTard  (b51-vttr),  n.  [Fr.,  older  forms 
boulevert,  boulevere,  borrowed  and  altered 
from  Q.  boUwerk,  See  BULWARK.]  Origin* 
idly,  a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortiflcation 
or  fortified  town:  hence  a  public  walk  or 
street  occupying  the  site  of  demolished  for- 


tifications. The  name  is  now  sometimes 
extended  to  any  street  or  walk  encircling  a 
town. 

BouUmia.  Boullmy  (b5-lim'i-a,  b61i-miX  n. 
Same  as  Bulimy. 

Boultel,t  Boultln  (WSrtel,  bdl'UnX  n.  In 
arch,  a  moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
just  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  being  a  member 
just  below  the  plinth  in  the  Tuscan  and 
Doric  capital 

BouiLt  Bounet  (bounX  a.  [A  more  correct 
spelling  than  bound,  ready,  prepared,  being 
the  IceL  bHinn,  ready.  See  Bound,  a.] 
Beady :  prepared ;  on  the  point  of  going  or 
intending  to  go.  '  And  bade  them  all  to  be 
boun.'    Chaucer. 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  confess'd  and  had  sain'd  hun  ere  tcuru  to  his 
bed.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

BoniLt  Bownet  (bounX  v.t.  and  I  [From 
the  above.]  To  prepare  one's  self;  to  make 
r^idy ;  as,  to  busk  and  boun,  common  ex- 
pressions in  old  ballads.  'Then  he  bowneth 
him  boldlye.'    Percy  MS. 

Bounce  (bounsX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  bofineed; 
ppr.  bouncing.  [O.K  bounsen,  bunsen,  to 
beat,  to  strike  suddenly;  L.O.  buneen,  to 
knock ;  D.  bomen,  to  strike,  bounce ;  bone, 
a  bounce.  The  word  seems  to  be  imitative 
of  the  noise  of  a  blow.  See  below.]  1.  To 
leap  or  spring;  to  fly,  or  rush  suddenly. 
'Out  bounced  the  mastiff.'  Swift  'Bounced 
off  his  arm-chair.'  Thackeray.— Z  To  spring 
or  leap  against  anything,  so  as  to  rebound ; 
to  beat  or  thump  by  a  spring. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart. 

DryiltH. 

3.  To  beat  hard  or  thump,  so  as  to  make  a 

sudden  noise. 

Another  bounced  as  hard  as  he  could  knock. 

Swift. 

4.  To  boast  or  bluster;  to  exaggerate. 

He  gives  away  countries,  and  disposes  of  kingdoms; 
and  bounces,  blusters,  and  swaggers,  as  if  he  were 
really  sovereini  lord  and  sole  master  of  the  universe. 

B/.  Umth. 

Bounce  (bounsX  v.t  To  drive  against  any- 
thing suddenly  and  violently. 

He  bounced  his  head  at  every  post  Swi/t. 

Bounce  (bounsX  n.  l.  A  heavy  blow,  thrust, 
or  thump. 

The  bounce  burst  ope  the  door.  Dryden. 

2.  A  loud  heavy  sound,  as  by  an  explosion ; 

a  sudden  crack  or  noise. 

I  don't  value  her  resentment  the  bounce  of  A  crzcVtr. 

GoUsntith. 

a  A  boast;  a  piece  of  brag  or  bluster;  boast- 
ful language;  exaggeration. 

To  live  poorly,  anxiously,  and  attentively  is  a  most 
miserable  kind  of  life,  to  which  the  brave,  the  bold, 
and  the  unbeliever  will  brag  he  should  prefer  death 
itself;  but  I,  who  give  little  credit  to  such  bounces, 
know  self-preservation  to  be  the  great  law  in  nature. 

Dr  G.  Cheyne. 

4.  A  bold  or  impudent  lie;  a  downright  fic- 
tion;  as,  that  was  a  bounce.    [Colloq.]— 

5.  The  larger  spotted  dog-fish  {SeyUium 
eaiulue). 

Bounce  ( bouns),  adv.    [  With  this  word  in 

the  following  uses  comp.  O.  bumpe,  in  the 

same  sense,  Sw.  dial  bum»,  immediately.  ] 

With  a  bounce;  suddenly. 

Rapp'd  at  the  door,  nor  stay'd  to  ask. 

But  bounce  into  the  parlour  enter'd.     Grt^. 

It  is  sometimes  used  interjectionally. 

*  Bounce'  would  a'  say;  and  away  again  would  a' 
go.  and  again  would  a'  come.  SMaJk. 

Bouncer  (bouns'er}.  n.  l.  A  boaster;  a  bully; 
a  liar.— 2.  A  bare-faced  lie;  a  regular  cram- 
mer. 

But  you  are  not  deceiving  met  You  know  the  first 
time  jrou  came  into  my  shop  what  a  bouncer  you  told 
roe.  Co/man  the  Younger. 

8.  Something  big  or  large  of  its  kind.  '  The 
stone  must  ht  a  bouncer.'  De  (^uincey. 
4.  A  big.  strong,  vigorous  person,  especially 
a  female:  as,  she  was  a  bouncer.  [In  all  its 
uses  colloq.] 

Bouncing(Douns'ingX  a- 1.  Vigorous;  strong; 
stout  'The  bouneinq  Amazon.'  Shak.  'A 
bouncing  lass.'  Lora  Lytton.—2.  Exagger- 
ated; excessive;  big.    [Colloq.] 

We  have  had  a  merry  and  a  lusty  ordinary. 
And  wine,  and  good  meat,  and  a  bouncing  reckon- 
ing. Beau.  A*  Ft. 

UrniwHiiyly  (bouns'lng-UX  adv.  Boastingly. 
Barrow. 

Bound  (boundX  n.  [Fr.  borne,  O.Fr.  bodne, 
bonne,  a  bound,  limit,  from  L.L.  bodina, 
bonna,  a  boundary,  from  Armor,  boden,  a 
cluster  of  trees  servins  as  a  boundary,  bonn, 
a  boundary.  ]  That  which  limits  or  circum- 
scribes; the  external  or  limiting  line  of  any 
object  or  of  space;  hence,  that  which  keeps 


in  or  restrains ;  limit;  confine;  extent;  as* 
the  love  of  money  knows  no  bound8. 

nUmitable  oceaa  I  without  bound t 
Without  dimension  1  MUton. 

—Boundary,  Bound.  See  Boundary. 
Bound  (boundX  v.t.  To  set  bounds  or  limits 
to;  to  act  as  a  bound  or  limit  to ;  to  limit ; 
to  terminate;  hence,  to  restrain  or  confine; 
as,  to  bound  our  wishes  by  our  means. 
'Where  full  measure  only  boundi  exoeaa' 
MUton. 

O  God,  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell  and  count 
myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  were  it  not  that  I 
have  bad  dreams.  Shak. 

Syn.  To  limit,  restrain,  circumscribe,  con- 
fine, restrict,  hem  in,  border. 
Bound  (boundX  v.t.  [Fr.  bondir,  to  leap: 
O.Fr.  to  ring,  to  echo;  L.L.  bombitare,  to  re- 
sound, from  bomSme,  a  humming  sound. 
See  Bomb.]  l.  To  leap;  to  jump;  to  spring; 
to  move  forward  by  leaps. 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds.     Pope. 

2.  To  rebound,  as  an  elastic  baU. 
Bound  (bound),  1. 1.    To  cause  or  enable  to 
bound  or  leap.    [Bare.] 

If  I  might  buffet  for  mv  love,  or  bound  my  horse 
for  her  favours,  I  would  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and 
sit  like  a  Jackanapes,  never  off.  Shah. 

Bound  (boundX  n.    [See  the  verb.]    A  leiq); 
a  spring;  a  jump;  a  rebound. 

The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound.  Addison. 
These  inward  disgusts  are  but  the  first  bounds  of 


this  ball  of  contention. 


x/y.  H.  More. 


Bound  (bound),  pp.  of  6tnd.  Made  fast  by 
a  band  or  by  chains  or  fetten ;  obliged  by 
moral  ties;  contlned;  restrained. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  bound  to  certain  tributes 
all  more  or  less  degrading.  Brougham. 

Colloquially  the  word  is  often  used  as  equi- 
valent to  certain,  sure ;  as,  he  is  bound  to 
succeed ;  the  town  is  bound  to  increase.— 
Bound  up  in.  (a)  embodied  in ;  inseparably 
connected  with.  'The  whole  state  .  .  .  be- 
ing bound  up  in  the  sovereign.'  Brougham. 
(fr)  Having  all  the  affections  centred  in; 
entirely  devoted  to. 

There  are  times  when  the  girl's  whole  nature  seems 
to  roughen  itself  ag«inst  seeing  us  so  bound  up  in 
Pet;  no  father  and  mother  were  bound  up  in  iter, 
poor  soul.  Dichens. 

Bound  (bound),  a.  [More  properlv  spelled 
(as  formerly)  boun,  being  IceL  frtouw,  pp. 
of  &i2a,  to  till,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready.  The 
d  is  parasitic,  as  in  sound,  from  L.  soniM. 
The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  boor  (which 
seeX]  Prepared;  ready;  hence,  going  or  in- 
tendlns  to  go;  destined;  and,  as  used  of  a 
ship,  chartered:  with  to  ot  for;  as,  I  am 
bound  for  London.  '  A  chieftain  to  the  High- 
lands bound.'    Campbell. 

Willing  we  sought  your  shores,  and  hither  bound. 
The  port  so  long  desired  at  length  we  found. 

Dryden 

Boundary  (bound'a-riX  n.  [From  Sound, 
with  a  Latin  termination.]  A  limit;  a  bound. 
—Boundary,  Bound.  Boundary  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  bound;  but  the 
real  sense  is  a  visible  mark  indicating  a  limit 
Bound  is  the  limit  itself  or  furthest  point 
of  extension,  and  may  be  an  imaginary  line; 
but  boundary  is  the  thing  which  determines 
or  marks  the  limit    Thus,  the  bounde  of  a 

Sarish  are  defined  by  certain  marics  or  boun- 
ariea,  such  as  heaps  of  stones,  dikes, 
hedges,  ditches,  rivers,  streams,  rivulets. 
Ac.  But  the  two  words  are  often  con- 
founded. 

Bound-t)aillfr(bound'b&-lif),  n.  An  officer 
appointed  by  a  sheriff  to  execute  process : 
so  denominated  from  the  bond  given  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  trust 

Bounded  (bound'edX  P-  and  a.  Limited; 
circumscriDed;  confined;  cramped;  narrow. 

An  ejre  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded 
and  poor.  ren^yson. 

Bfl^TidftTl  (bound'enX  P-  ui^  a-  [An  old 
participle  of  bind.]   L  t  Obliged ;  bound. 

I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty.         Shah. 

2.  Appointed;  indispensable;  obUgatoiy. 
'Bounden  duty.'    F.  W.  Robertion. 

I  offer  this  my  bounden  nightly  sacrifice. 

Co/eridfe. 

Boundenlyt(bound'en-liXadv.  In  a  bounden 
or  dutiful  manner.  '  Most  boundenly  obe< 
dient'    Trant.  of  Oehin'e  Sermone,  168S. 

Bounder  (bound^rX  n.  1.  One  that  limits; 
one  that  imposes  bounds. 

Now  the  bounder  oiaJltheaie  Is  only  God  hfaaselC 

Foiherly. 

2.  t  Boundary. 

Kini;doms  are  bound  within  their  boitnders.  as  It 
were  in  bands.  Fotherby. 


F4te,  f&r,  fat,  full;       m*.  met.  h*r,       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  move;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oU.  pound;       tt,  Sc.  abune;     j^,  Sc  fry. 
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BonxidillC  (bound'lngX  p.  «nd  a.  Leaplne; 
iprlnging;  rebounding;  adTancing  with 
leaps;  moving  with  a  bound.  '  A  bounding 
stag.'  Rotoe.  'The  bounding  pnlse,  the 
Uuiguid  lioib.'    Montaomery. 

BoundlMB  (boandlesX  a.  withoot  boondi 
or  limits:  unlimited:  unconflned;  immeap 
Borable;  illimitable;  influite;  as,  boundUu 
space;  boundlet$  power.  'The  boundUta 
sky.'    BiyanL 

BomuQaMly  (bonndles-ll),a49.  In  a  bound- 
less manner. 

BftumtlltMlTlttlll  0^ii"'11'"-"M>,  **  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  boundless  or  without 
UmUs. 

BoontaOTUI  (boun'tfi-us),  a.    [From  bounty.} 

1.  Disposed  to  eive  freely;  free  in  bestowing 
gifts;  bountifm;  Uberal ;  as,  boutUeoua  na- 
ture. 

I  woad«red  at  the  bwuHttout  hours. 

The  slow  remit  of  winter  showers. 

Yoa  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

TenMys0tt, 

8.  Characterized  by,  or  emanating  from, 
bounty.  'A  b<mn<eoti«largesa' SAoir.— Sm. 
libenu,  bountiful,  munUlcent,  generous, 
beneficent,  kind. 

Boimt60ail7(boun't^us-UXa<iv.  In  a  boun- 
teous manner;  liberally;  generously;  largely; 
freely. 

BonntaonmeM  (boun'ti-ua-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  bounteous;  Uberality  in  be- 

'  stowing  gifts  or  favours;  munificence;  kind- 
ness. 

B<nmtlftll(boun'ti-fnl),a.  TBounfy  and/uU.] 
Liberal  in  bestowing  i^fts,  favours,  or 
bounties;  munificent;  generous.  'Ood,  the 
bountiful  author  of  our  being. '    Loeke. 

Our  kinK  spares  nothintf  to  ffiire  them  the  share  of 
that  felicity  of  which  he  u  so  t^unti/it/  to  hu  king- 
dom. Diytien. 

BoimtSAiIlj  (bounti-f al-liX  «uf V.  In  a  boun- 
tiful manner;  liberally;  laigely. 

Thnr  are  lem  h*uttiifitUy  prorided  than  the  rkh 
with  the  materials  of  happiness  for  the  present  life. 

Portttts. 

BoimtiAilnest  (boun'ti-ful-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  bountiful;  liberality  in  the 
bestowment  of  sifts  and  favours. 

Boimtiliead,t  Boontllioodt  (boun'ti-hed. 
boun'ti-hnd),  n.  Botmty;  goodness;  virtue. 
'The  firm  foundation  of  true  bounlihMoA.' 
Spetuer. 

Bonnttth  (bonn'tithX  n.  Bounty;  specifi- 
cally, the  bounty  given  in  addition  to  stipu- 
lated wages.    [Scotch.  ] 

Boim^  (boun'tijL  n.  [Nonn.  Tr.  bounce, 
O.Fr.  Bonteit,  Ft.  bonti,  goodnesa.excellence, 
favour,  from  L.  bonitast  goodnesa,  from 
bonus,  good.]    l.t  Ooodness;  virtue. 

Ne  bloct  the  d0Mm/y  of  all  womankind 

'Moofst  thousands  good,  one  wanton  dame  to  And. 

2.  Uberality  in  bestowing  gifts  and  favours; 
irenerosity;  munificence.— S.  A  favour  be- 
stowed with  a  benevolent  disposition; 
that  which  is  given  bounteously;  a  free 
gift  'Thy  morning  bounties.'  Cowper.— 
4.  A  premium  offend  or  given  to  induce 
men  to  enlist  into  the  public  service;  or  to 
encourage  some  branch  of  indiutry,  as  hus- 
bandry, manufactures,  or  commerce.— 
OtMeti  Annt's  bourUy,  a  provision  made  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  tor  augmenting 
poor  clerical  livings.  —  8th.  Munificence, 
generosity,  beneficence,  liberality,  kindness. 

Bomiiiflt  (D6-k&X  ^  l^'p  *  plume,  a  nose- 
gay. O.Fr.  bousquet,  bosquet,  Pr.  bosquet,  a 
little  wood,  dim.  of  boss,  a  wood.  See  bush.  ] 
L  A  nosegay:  a  bunch  of  fiowers;  hence, 
something  resembling  a  bunch  of  fiowers, 
as  a  cluster  of  precious  stones. 

t  have  a  AMtftMT  to  come  borne  to-morrow  made 
up  of  diamoods.  and  rubies,  and  emeralds. 

2.  An  aareeable  aromatic  odour,  such  as 
is  perceived  on  drawing  the  cork  of  any  of 
the  finer  wines. 

Bonquetln  (bok-taiiX  »•  t^- .  from  boue,  a 
he-goat,  G.  book.  See  BucK.1  Capra  Ibex, 
the  ibex  of  the  ancients,  and  the  steinbok 
of  German  Switzerland.    See  Ibbx. 

Boiir,t  Bonnet  n.  [A.  Sax.  Mr.  a  chamber, 
a  cottage.  See  Bowsk.]  A  chamber;  a 
bower.    Ckaueer. 

B<ranieli,B<mro<dc(bOr'a6h,b6i'ok).fi.  [In 
first  two  senses  a  dim.  of  the  preceding,  in 
the  other  senses  of  A.  Sax.  bsorg,  bforh,  a 
hilil  [Scotch.]  L  An  indosure:  applied  to 
the  little  houses  built  in  play  by  childrea 
8.  A  shepherd's  hut  J>.  DasidsoH.—S.  A 
small  knolL  Hogg.— 4.  A  heap;  a  confosed 
heap :  a  cluster,  as  of  trees  or  pec^e ;  a 
crowd. 

BaiirtMnilflll(bOr'bon-lxmX«».  The  opinions 


of  those  who  adhera  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon; legitimism. 

BOQrtNmlft  (b6i^bon-ist),  n.  One  who  sup- 
ports the  claims  of  the  members  of  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon  to  the  thrones  they  held; 
specifically,  a  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the 
members  of  this  family  to  the  throne  of 
France. 

Board t  (bOrdX  n-  [Also  written  boords, 
bourde,  bords.  Ac,  from  O.Fr.  bourde,  a 
same ;  probably  from  the  Celtic :  Armor. 
bourd,  GaeL  burt,  buUrt,  mockery.]  A  Jest; 
a  scoff. 

Gramercy.  Borrlll.  for  thy  company. 

For  all  thy  Jests,  and  all  thy  merry  doMrd*. 

Dmyttn. 

Bourd t  (bttrdX  v.i.  [O.Fr.  boutder,  to  sport 
See  the  noim.]    To  Jest;  to  Joke. 

My  wit  b  greet,  though  that  I  hcurtU  and  pleye. 

Chitttctr. 

Bourd  t  (btfrdX  vt  and  i.  To  approach;  to 
accost;  to  be  near.    See  Board,  v.t.  4. 

Bonrder  t  (b<»rd'6rX  n.    A  Jester. 

Bourdon  (bOr-dofi).  n.  [Fr. .  a  pilgrim's  staff, 
a  drone,  in  the  former  sense  from  L.  burdo, 
a  mule,  by  a  metaphorical  change  of  mean- 
ing ;  in  the  latter  sense  of  doubtful  origin.] 
1.  A  walking- staff;  the  tall  walking -staff 
used  by  pilgrims  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
which  were  frequently  attached  the  j;>urse 
or  scrip  and  water-bottle.— 2.  In  mtisie,  the 
drone  of  the  bagpipe;  a  bass  stop  in  the 
organ  or  harmonium  having  a  drone- Uke 
qiiality  of  tone. 

Botirg  (b6rgX  n.  [The  French  form  of 
borough,  burgk.\  A  town;  a  borough.  [Raro.] 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bttrg 
The  murmur  of  the  world.  TtMnystn. 

BourgeolB,  Burgooli  (bur-Jd',  bur-JoisO,  n. 

[From  the  next  word,  or  perhaps  from  a 

type-founder  of  the  name.]    A  small  kind 

of  printing  tvpe,  larger  than  brovier  and 

smaller  than  fongprimer. 
Bourseoil  (b5rzh-wi^X  n.    [Fr..  from  bourg, 

Fnnch  form  of  bwouqK\     A  citizen;  a 

burgher;  a  man  of  middle  rank. 
Bourgeoisto  (bdrzh-w».z6X  n.    TFr.]    The 

middle  classes  of  a  country,  especially  those 

dependent  on  trade. 
Bourseoxi  (bOr'Jon),  v.i.    [Fr.  bourgeon,  a 

bud.]  To  sprout;  to  put  forth  buds;  to  shoot 

forth  as  a  branch. 

Heayeo  send  It  happy  dew  I 
Earth  lend  it  sap  enowt 
Gaily  to  bourftPH  and  boldly  to  blow.  Sir  IV.  Seett. 

Bonxisoon  (bOr^onX  n.  In  6oe.  an  advanced 
bud ;  specifically,  a  bud  on  the  stem  of  a 

{»lant,  whether  above  or  beneath  ground, 
nclosing  the  embryo  of  a  branch,  as  opposed 
to  a  fiower-bud. 

Bourlgnlan  (bOr-inl-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bourignonista 

Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian.  Socinian.  Ar- 
minian.  BaurifMiaH,  and  other  doctrines,  tenets,  and 
opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  and  Inconsistent 
with,  the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith  f 

OrdiMotitn  QiusttloMt  ^  Church  ^  ScHland. 

Bourlgnonitt  (bOr-in'yon-ist),  n.  One  of  a 
sect  founded  by  Antoinette  Bourianon,  who 
in  1668  assumed  the  Augustine  habit,  and 
travelled  in  France,  Holland,  England,  and 
Scotland;  in  the  last  country  she  made  many 
converts  about  1670.  She  maintained  that 
Christianity  does  not  consist  in  faith  and 
practice,  but  in  Inward  feeling  and  super- 
natural impulse. 

Bourn,  Borne  (b«)rn.  bdm),  n.  [Fr.  boms, 
a  limit,  a  oorruption  of  bonns,  a  boundary. 
See  BouVD.]  A  bound;  a  limit  'Watery 
bourn.'  Cottper.  'Beyond  the  5oum  of 
sunset'    Tennyson. 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  t^um 
No  traToUer  returns.  ShttJk. 

Bourn  (bOmX  n-  [A.  Sax.  buma,  bums,  a 
stream,  a  fountain,  common  In  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  in  the  form  bum;  D. 
bom,  IceL  brunnr,  Sw.  brunn,  Dan.  brbnd, 
Goth,  brunna,  G.  brunnen,  a  spring,  a  foun- 
tain, a  well;  probably  from  root  ot  bum; 
corop.  torrent,  from  L.  torreo,  to  roast]  A 
broox;  a  torrent:  a  rivulet;  a  bum.  'Come 
over  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me.'  SheUc  It 
occurs  In  various  place-names;  as.  Bourn  or 
Bourns,  Bottm«mouth,  West6oume. 

Bovmlau  (bOmnesX  a.  Having  no  bourn 
orUmit    [Jtare.] 

Boumonite  (bOr^on-lt),  n.  [After  Count 
Boumon,  ]    Antimonial  sulphide  of  lead. 

BoumoUB  (b{)r-nOz7,  n.   Same  as  Bumooss. 

Bourrmn  (bOi^ran).  n.  A  peculiarly  fierce 
kind  of  snowstorm,  blowing  often  twenty 
honra  at  a  time,  from  the  north-east  over 
the  Russian  steppes. 

Bourrte  (bOr-ri),  n.  {ft.]  A  danee.tupe  or 
movement  in  common   time  and  in  two 


measures,  said  by  some  to  have  come  from 
Auvergne,  and  by  others  from  Biscay;  a 
boree. 

Bourse  (bOrs),  n  [Fr..  a  purse,  bursary,  an 
exchange,  from  L.  bursa,  a  hide,  skin, 
leather]  An  exchange;  a  place  where  mer- 
chants assemble  for  general  business. 

Bourtree  (bOr^trd).  n.  [Either  from  being 
frequently  planted  about  houses  and  form- 
ing froioers  or  arl>ours,  or  for  6ore-tree.  from 
the  fact  that  its  shoots  contain  an  unusual 
proportion  of  pith,  which  can  l>e  easily  re- 
moved so  as  to  convert  the  shoots  into  tubcw.  J 
[Scotch.]    The  elder-tree. 

BouM,  Boom (bozx  ^i-   8«e  Boosk,  v.i. 

Bouse,  t  Bouzet  (bOz),  n.    Liquor;  drink. 

Boustrophedon(bou-8tro-f6'don),  n.  [Gr.— 
bous,  an  ox,  and  strephd,  to  turn.]  iji  an- 
cient Greek  mode  of  writing  in  alternate 
Unes  from  riffht  to  left,  andf  from  left  to 
right,  as  fields  are  ploughed  in  furrows, 
having  an  alternate  direction. 

Bousy  (bOz'i),  a.    Same  as  Boosy. 

In  his  cups  the  d«u^  poet  sings.       Drydtn. 

Bout  (bout),  n.  [Older  form  bought;  same 
word  as  Dan.  bugt,  a  bend,  a  bav  or  bieht ; 
Icel.  bugtha,  a  bend;  from  Dan.  buqne,  feel. 
bjitga.  to  bow,  to  bend;  closely  allied  to  £. 
bouf,  bight]  L  A  twist  or  turn;  a  bend  or 
fiexure;  a  link. 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  tcui 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out       MM»m. 

2.  A  going  and  returning,  as  in  plou^^ing, 
reaping,  d»:. ;  as  much  of  an  action  as  Is 
performed  at  one  time ;  a  single  part  of  sn 
action  carried  on  at  successive  intervals 
'  She  got  off  for  that  bout '  Sir  R.  L' Estrange. 
8.  A  trial;  a  set-to;  a  contest;  as,  a  drinking 
boxU. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
^ut  with  you.  Shak. 

It  was  the  brave  outlaw's  custom  to  try  a  ##««/  at 
quarter -stair  with  his  young  recruits.     Sir  ff.  Sctftt. 

Boutadei  (bO-tid),  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouter,  to 
thrust]    A  caprice;  a  whim:  a  fancy. 

His  first  bttiUuU  was  to  kick  both  their  wives  one 
morning  out  of  doors,  and  his  own  too.         Swi/t. 

Boutefeut  (bOt-fil),  n.  [Fr.,  from  bouter,  to 
thrust,  and  fsu,  fire.]  An  incendiary;  a 
makebate. 

Animated  bv  a  base  fellow  called  John  k  Chamber, 
a  very  ^tt^tu,  who  bore  much  sway  among  the 
vulgar,  they  entered  Into  open  rebellion.       Bafu. 

Boutisalet  (bO'ti-sUX  n.  (Apparently  from 
booiy  and  Mite.  1  A  cheap  sale,  as  booty  is 
commonly  sold.  'The  great  boutisats  of 
colleges  and  chantries.'    5t'r  J.  Haweard. 

BoutS-rlm^S  (bd-r6-miX  n.  pL  IFr.  bout, 
an  end,  and  rim/,  rhymed.]  Words  that 
rhvme  given  as  the  ends  ox  a  stanza,  tl;e 
other  parts  of  the  lines  being  supplied  by 
the  ingenuitv  of  the  writer. 

Bousa  (bO'zs),  n.    Same  as  Bosa. 

Bouse.    Same  as  Boose. 

Borate  (bd'v&tX  n.  [Legal  L.  bovata,  from 
6off,  2>ovM,  anox.]  In  to v,  as  much  land  as 
an  ox  can  plough  in  a  year;  ox-gang  (which 
seeX 

Boyey-coal  (bA'vi-kdl).  n.  A  tertiaiv  lignite 
or  brown-coal,  occurring  in  beds  of  from  2 
to  16  feet  thick,  in  pipe-clay,  at  Botey,  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  an  inflammable  toasil, 
resembling,  in  many  of  its  properties,  bitu- 
minous cosi  Its  structure  is  fiuile;  itscrofs 
fracture  even  or  conchoidal,  with  a  resinous 
lustre,  somewhat  shining.  It  is  brittle, 
bums  with  a  weak  flame,  and  exhales  an 
odour  which  is  generally  disagreeable. 

Bovld  OMyvid).  a.  BeUting  to  that  tribe  of 
ruminant  anunals  called  Bovidte. 

BovldA  (bd'vl-dd),  n.pL  [L.  bos,  bovis,  sn 
ox,  and  Gr.  eidos,  Ukenesa]  A  snb-familv 
of  the  Cavicornia,  or  hollow-homed  auad- 
rapeds,  consisting  of  gregariotu  raminant 
mammals,  tunally  reckoned  equivalent  U* 
the  Linnnan  gentu  Bos,  or  what  is  calle<l 
the  ox-tribe.  They  are  large  animals  with 
stout  limbs,  broad  hairless  muszles,  un- 
branched,  hollow,  tapering  horns,  rather 
long  tail  ending  in  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  the 
females  have  four  teats.  Native  species 
occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  fossil  species  are  found  m  the  pliocene 
and  pleistocene  beds.  Some  have  been  do- 
mesncated.  They  include  the  amee,  bison, 
buffalo,  ox,  musk-ox,  urns,  Ac. 

Bovlform  (bd'vi-form),  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  an 
ox,  and  forma,  thape.  ]  Having  the  form  of 
an  ox. 

BOTlne  (bd'vInX  a.  [L.L.  bovinus,  from  bos, 
bovis,  an  ox.]  Pertaining  to  oxen  and  cows, 
or  the  quadrupeds  of  the  gentu  Boa 


ch,  cAain;     th,  8c  loeh;     g,  go;     j,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  ting;     tb,  then;  th,  thin;    w,  wig;     wh,  whig;   xh,  axure.— See  Kkt. 


BovlaU(b5- 

ot  fungi  do 


),  n.    (G.  bofltt.}    A  geDiu 
^Ued  to  LrcoTMrdon,  bat 
*  »ated  on  abort  iMIka: 
_  _     _  __  juUflcM.  Two  Britlih  poB- 

billt  belong  (4  lllii  Ksniu,  tht  imaller  (£. 
plumtiea),  which  hu  ■  lesdsD  bne  when  drr, 
■nd  the  lugir  (£.  ni|7>w«u),  oilh  ■  Blln 


ibiiAt.    ■  wiiow  be&T7  hud  bith  bw'd 
tothegnn.'    Sliak. 


Bow  (bon).  v.i    To  twnd.  Id  tokBn  of  i*rer- 

lnB«cUd:  to  cofrt.     'iJks  in  ■■•  whoH 
liftck  wlthlngotibdin,'    Shat.    'Jjtvbfnaed 


Bow  (bou: 
l.lAbenJ 


imrectl)'  from  the  verb.) 


Bow  (bouj.  n,  tPrvbablir  ijiiec^  Cront  the 
Scanulnavlan :  Icel.  btijr,  Dul  Sov.  boug,  m 

nonl  The  toot  it  no  doabt  that  of  the 
Tarb.  I  Hattt.  the  roondlng  part  of  a  shlp'n 
aide  foi-rard,  beglniilni  when  the  plan^ 
--'■  ■     nd  tiimlnatlng  where  they 


cloa> 


Bow 


i> called  afaan bow;  abroad  one  a  bold  or 
tlu/bow— 0'irh(fr(iu(nati(Aon  tliatpart 
of  the  horiion  within  tb'  of  the  line  ahead, 
low  fbii  n,  [A.  -  ■  -  -  ■  ■  - 
but.  D.  hoog,  the 
from  (he  root  of  the  ret 
Mflan.]  I.  ■  ■  ■■ 
itnpof  wo- 

a  Hiring  atrewnea  inini  ADD  uj  mu  iH  lb,  on 
which  an  arrow  la  made  to  mt  endwlae. 
Tbe  bow  !•  then  bent  by  drawing  the  atrlng, 
—'-'-^  li  a^n  auddeiuj  let  go.  when  the 
J —  v-T,  and  by  1 '-  ■ 

were  [orraorlj  dirtdeS  Into 


T  iprlng.  h. 


lied  ^e 

allfl  weapon  mado  of  a 
her  elaitfc  materUl,  with 


ta  alatUc  torca 


ervar 


tree  fram  knola.  'ii  conildered  ^e  moal 
■nltable  wood.  The  union  bow  It  made  of 
two  or  iomBtlDi«a  three  pLecea  clned  to- 
gether.—!. Anrlhing  bent  or  In  form  of  a 

which  enibracet  the  anImalTneck.  &c.~ 
3.  Inmiinc.an  In gtrument originally currcd. 

the  Tlolln  kind.  It  K  mide  of  s  tliln  ilatf 
of  elaitlo  wood,  to  both  enda  of  which  the 
halt*  (about  80  or  100  hnne-haln)  are  fu- 

and  drawn  over  the  itringi  of  the  TDoalcal 
[uetTtiment.  caueB  It  to  Bound. — 4.  Bow-com- 
paaaea.— A.  An  Inatrament  fonneii/ oaed  for 
taking  tbe  ann't  altltade  at  aea,  oonalating 
of  a  large  arch  of  M'  gradnated,  a  itaank  or 
...»  -  ..J ,  ilght-Tane,  and  a  horl- 

tnridng  a  drill ;  with  (d 

nie,  Ur.  tat,  f*11:       mt,  met,  htr; 


turning  wood;  with  hatten  for  breatdng 
fur  and  wool,  and  CDiuleUng  of  ■  piece  of 

■trhig  eilendlng  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.— 7.  In  nrdL  (a)  the  part  ot  a  building 
which  nrojecta  tmni  ■  itnlght  wall,  Mine- 
tlmei  clrcnlar  and  •ontettmee  polygonal  in 
the  plane,  (t)  A  Hrlng  bnttreaa,  or  arched 
bnttresa,— e.  (in(r.  orjiC  Two  pleceaol  wood 
laid  archwiae  to  reoeln  the  upper  part  ol 
■  hone'a  back,  to  g1ire  (he  Hdaie  Ita  dne 
form,  and  to  keep  It  light  -Bm  inttnnntnt, 

pined  OD  by  meana  of  ■  bow,  ai  the  Tlolln, 
Tlob,and  violoncello,— Ann  and  biHil  the 
cry  railed  in  old  timea  by  the  Engllih  to 

Stem  alarm  In  their  campot  to  encourage 
It  people  to  take  to  arnu. 
B0W(b4),o.(.  ort  [DlTBCtly  from  the  aboia 
noun  in  meanlnn  S  and  S]  1.  In  muic, 
(0  petlorm  or  play  with  the  bou;  ai,  that 
paaaage  for  the  vloUn  ahonld  be  boved 
boldly;  that ' 


of  fetting-tur  and  diitributa  them  In  the 
baaket  by  meana  of  a  bow. 
BowatlleUbou'a-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being 


at^  whoae  duty  Is  to  intomi 

Bow-BaUt  (MOkI),  n  One  bora  within  the 
lonnd  of  Ute  belli  of  tho  church  of  Bow, 
which  la  auppoaed  to  be  near  the  centre  of 
the  cityof  London;  a  Cockney.  Srau.APl. 

Bow-bent  (bMient),  n.  Bent  like  ■  bow; 
crooked.  ■A>lbylold,frgii>-fr(iU wlthcroolied 


B0W-t»r(b61ioll,n.  Aboyvl 
hence,  Cnpld.    Shot. 


m  pointed 


pen  uied  h 


(ba^raiXn, 

coierlng  of  bone,  metal,  or  I 

tecUng  the  left  arm  of  the 

the  parcOHlon  of  tlie  bow-st 
Bow-cb&aarCbou'cbM.£r),  n. 

from  the  bow  of  a  ahip  ol  w&.. 
Bow-iompau,  Bow-CompUMM  (bG'kum- 

pai,  bdltum-pai-az).  n.    1.  A  pair  of  com- 

rlTeted  to  one  of  (he  legt,  upon  which  the 
other  leg  illdaa  to  ateidy  the  motion.— £  A 
imall  Inatrument  lurnlihed  with  a  bow- 
.  -.  draugbtimeB  tor  deaciiblnK 
'Itta  Ink.  See  Compass,  i.—3.  A 
beam  ol  wood  or br»a» with  three  loni;  ectewa 

forming  draughte  of  ahlpa.  proJecUona  of  the 

archei  of  large  radlue- 
B0Wi]lenu(b«d1«r.Ii}.e.(.    rFromTbomai 

gated  edition  ol  Sbakapera.]     To  rennve 

from  a  IKenry  work ;  to  expurgate.    Sat 

Bow-drill  <b«'drU),  n.  A  drill  or 
boring   tool  worked  by  ■  bow  and 

Bow%»  (bt'dl),  n.  AkIndolieaHet 
colonr.  luperlor  to  madder,  but  in- 
ferior (o  the  tnu  acarlet  grain  for 
Hredneaa  and  duration :  Ant  naad  at 

Bow.  near  London. 
Bowed  (bdd),  a 


. ,   _  gut,  eapecially  of   ii_ 

chiefly  uaed  In  thepluriL— £.iil.(a>The 

Interior  part  o(  anything.    -Into  (be 
ioiHliof^ the  battle.'   Shak. 

fi)  The  aeat  of  pity  or  klndneia;  hen 
tenderoeaa;  comiuialon.    •So  lady  of  mi 


brntctling.    To  take  oul 
eTiaceratfl;    to  ponetn.--    —   __ 
'  I>rawn  and  hanged  in  hii  anuoni 
down  aliie  and  boixlttd.'    Sbm. 
BowdlenI  (bon'Bl-luX  a-  Withoat 


Bowal-pirei  t  (bon'el-prI-«rX  n.     One  who 

practlaea  divination  by  eumlnlng  the  iu- 

l«atinea  of  auimala.    Hatland. 
Bowel-prylnfl  (bon'el-prl-log),  n.     Dlvtu- 

tlon  by  wMTwTwinff  ^u  boweli  of  mlmala. 

HvOaTUL 
Bower  (bon'erl,  n.     An  anchor  oanied  at 

the  bow  of  a  ahlp  (hence  the  name),  and  In 

Bower  (bou'*r),n.  [A.  Sat  Mr,  a  chamber, 
often  a  lad)''B  chamber,  from  bHan.  to  dwell; 
Tcel.  frilr,  a  chamber,  a  larder,  a  pantrr. 
troml«a,tollve;  Dan  taiir,i  cage;  M.H.G. 
bAr,  a  chamber.]  If  A  bei^-cbamber ;  any 
twim  In  Bhouae  except  the  halt.  'Inhaate 
came  ruahing  forth  from  inner  boBn.' 
Spenter.^i^t  A  cottage;  an  unpi«taitloua 
realdeuoe;  a  ruitlc  abode. 


t™lT  bejlfff*!  ■  Hnie  wDodl 

Bower  (bou'Si 
peaaant,  a  booi 
the  equlialenl 

the  gune  of  enchre,  called  reapectlvelj  ri^t 
boatr.  which  la  the  knave  of  tnunpc.  and 
V  boaer.  which  ia  the  knave  ol  tbe  other 
lult  of  the  aame  colour  aa  tnunpe. 


>n  who  obtilni  the  m 


iI^B°8ira«^'' 


To  take  ahelter;  to 

_.       ^ 

„  bmert,'    Spmter. 
Bower  (bon'«r),  n.    One  who  or  that  which 
boWB  or  benda ;  apecifflciUy,  a  mnide  that 


Bown^^ftTa*  (bon'tr-ivi),  B,  pi    Then 
of  a  bower  or  ruatlc  t*-*^-     '  »  ■—  - 

Bowered  (bon'trd).  • 


FumlAed   wtth 


B.  pin;      DAta,  not.  m 


tub,  bull;       oil.  pound; 


BowfBO»iiJ>,iit  iBdi  ToenuitolHk; 
to  luk.  '  To  bowai  ud  plercs  Mjr  encnu 
^Ip  whleb  tluv  do  «o«i>aal«T.'    aaOand. 

Bow-cnLM(bou'crli).n.    SauLttnmo.nr 
ampmiaoa  ol  Junk,  laid  out  >l  Iha  ddm. 
n.  or  <mn  of  ihlpa  to  •« 


Sow^and  (MliuidV  ■.    1.  In  or 
huid  thM  bold!  Uu  bow  1  (be 


«  th«  frou-jkaod.' 


Amw.-t  InnHriA  til 

l£a  bow;  tlU  rtfbt  hud. 
~      '    (Imilin.    A cukikbuniL  [Scotch.] 
-knlft * 


Binrl»-VnU»  (Mfl-nin,  n.     [Anarll 
lor.  Culmel  Jlmn  AwH.j    A  knlft 

broHl.  worn  u  m  wsapon  In  thB  U 

Bowlnstr  (boslTis-II), 

iDttnuosat  itmiiB  oltti  ot-gat  or  goat-rul, 
frooi  which  the  toim  tn  produced  br 
nuuu  ol  ths  bnw,  u  the  doDbIa  b<ia,  Uu 
uuU  t>u*  or  TlDloDceUa,  tha  (anar.  tba 
TloHn  propsr,  Ac 

Boir1tB(nA(boiik.b«k).: 

BowSftU  (bouUlX  K.    Cibbua: 
from  thdr  tnn'na  toaatbar  to  loim  uia 
haad.     Ami.    [Scotch.) 

Bvw-knot  (uniot),  K.  A  tllp  knot  niftda  bT 
drmwing  a  portion  of  k  cord,  ribbon.  Ac,  In 
tha  lom  ot  k  bow  thnnigfa  im  laTOlallan, 
which  to  than  tlghtanad  nand  the  bow. 
Thto  knot  cu  be  euU;  mtied  bj  dnwliiE 
tha  bow  back  again. 

Bowl  (btn  n.  [O  E.  MK,  A.  Su  Mia. 
1  rennd  leucl,  >  bowl ;  Icil  baUt,  U.H.O. 
■-"--'—■  ^lled  to  »o«.]  LAconcare 
omewhit  globDlu  ihapa ;  * 


bandlns 


;,ssa 


Ml  or 


oftan  Died  u  tha  amhlam  of  featlTltT.    '  Nor 
ftoolot  wMHll  Qiutle  wans.'    TVnnirMo. 

Tbe  Chh  i^  reuss  nid  UK  Boa  o(  tod;  Pt/r. 
1  The  hollow  put  of  uiTlhlni:  ai.  tha 
ftaul  of  a  qioon  urof  a  tobacco-pipe. 
Bowl  CttiXi.  n.  [0.  B.  bmU,  Fr.  bouU.  from 
L.  bulla,  a  bnbbia  (whence  rerb  to  MI)-) 
L  A  ball  ot  wood  or  other  malarial  uad  for 
rolUuoa  a  lerel  urfaceat  play:  a  ball  of 
wood  loaded  on  one  ilda  aiad  In  a  game 
pUjad  on  ■  leiel  pbit  ot  green-iward. 


I.  K  Tba  game  plajed  with  inch  balla 
Bowl  (bAI).  I  i     1.  To  phj  with  bowli  or  a 
bowling.    'ChallangebartohwJ.'   SAa.t- 
1.  To  roll  a  bowl,  at  Id  the  gania  ot  bowla 


pat  out  of  pli 

111  or  lUnipa  I 

ball  dallTarad  bj  the  bowler  In  oniar  ( 

la  batiman;  u.  Hnatb  wi 


BowldarO>ei'd*r).-. 


yass." 


IlTcn  tha  ball  In  order  to  be  pUjred  bj  the 
bslanan. 

B0WlM«(bA1»Xa.    Deatltuta  ot  a  bow. 

BowUneCMllni.*.  l.^auiaropataitaned 
near  tha  middle  ol  the  leach,  or  perpen- 
dicular edge  of  the  Huara  Hilt,  by  mbordl- 
nata  parU  caJlad  bridla,  and  uaed  to  keep 
the  weather  edge  of  the  tail  tight  lorward 
towardi  tha  bow  when  tha  uilp  la  cloaa 
bauied.— 7%  cAaot  On  Imelini,  to  ilackeD  It 
whea  tbe  wind  become*  uioi*  [aronrabla— 
ro(Aaf7tA<iH«  tonlutaor  halt  lU  bine- 
line,  to  pull  It  bardar— OaotoiiUiu.  uld 
of  a  ihhi  when  cloaa  hanlert  or  lalllni  doae 
lotbawUuL 

£  In  lA^r-tuildiiiir.  a  corre  npratentinc  a 
Tertleal  eeetlon  of  the  bow-cod  ot  a  Bhlji 


of  bowla  inatead  at  i-  ,_    ,, 

BowUBC-grMn  (benng-sTtD),  n.  a  letel 
piece   tt   sreeD-iwud  kepi   eraootb    loi 

BowUac-gKntBd  (bOl'ing-noand).  ». 
A  bowling ' Drean.  'The  iubtleit  hiultnp- 
omi'udnan  Tartarr.'   A.  JsnMH. 

Bowmui  (bA'tnan).  «.     A  nan  who  inea  a 

(bou'man},  iL    The  man  who  rowi 


Bowmui'g  Soot  (bt'nuiu  rati  n  Tbe 
popular  name  of  two  planU :  (a)  /tiurdta 
aUTntfolia;  A)  OiII«i£>  MMiala. 

Bow-nst  (b«-Det),  n.  A  eonlrlvanca  for 
catching  lobelen  and  crarflib.  It  It  made 
ol  two  round  wicker  baikeCit  pointed  at  the 
end.  one  of  which  li  throat  Into  (he  other, 
and  bailag  at  the  month  a  Uttle  rim  bent 
Inward  to  oppoae  the  return  ot  tha  flah 

Bow-o*r  (bon'firX  n.  l  The  toremoat  oar 
uaed  In  polling  a  beat — X.  The  peraon  who 

Bow-pan  (bO'pen).  n.     A  metallic  mllng- 

ER.  haTiiig  lite  part  which  holdi  the  liik 
wed  oat  towanli  the  mlddla 
Bow-pl«Oorbon'p<a),ii.  A  piece  ot  ordnance 
earrlad  at  (he  bow  of  a  thlp. 
BOW-IMt  (bon'potX  n.     A  pot 
holdiBg  bong^-  ■ — -' 


Bow-nw  (bo'i»x 

■tretched  In  an  alaj 
ol  an  wchei'i  bo*. 
BOWM  (boni),  e.f. 


I.  Xaut.  b>  haul  or  pall  hard :  ai.  to  iawK 
upon  a  tack:  to  taut  away^lo  poll  all 

Bow-ttot  {bCihot}.  n.  The  dtotaoce  tra- 
TBTaed  bj  an  arrow  lo  Ita  flight  trom  a  bow. 
■A  &eH-iAo<troin  herbower-eaTaa'  Tnnu- 

BOW-gpitt  (ba'iprlt).  n.  (£«iandjpr«; 
D  borfwpritt.  Dan  baugtprid.]  A  large 
boom  or  ipar  wblch  projecu  OTar  the  item 
ot  a  iblp  or  other  veaaeL   Bejond  It  projeeta 


■rss 


three  qian  are 


i7  crooked  ""  Jlh-boom. 

*  I  fl/lng  Jlb-bDom.    To  &eaa  I 

kr  >u  oT  iii>  muiaic  dir  wtt  aBcnred  tba  itaji  ot  tbe  torn 

tennilSutfiHKW.  ■!>■"  aboTe  It, and  on  them  are  aai  me  ion 

AmaiL     I  wid  lare-Iopmaitatar-iaili,  theJIb.  and  the 

^  n.     L  One  who  playa  at  flying  Jib.      In  former  Ibnca  iinilemeath 

rict*t,  tbe  plajer  who  de-  them  wereielaqirll-iall.  iprlt-topaall.  Ac 

,8»lo<Ai     g.foi     J.Jab:  h.rT.loai      ■«.  aliyi      TU,  Uan;  lb,  Oln; 


UiV°l 


ing  from  tha  bowaprit  parpeDdlcu- 
tbe  martingale  or  dolphln-atriker. 
—  n  immiing  boa^frit  la  a  permuently 
fliad  bowipnt ;  a  ninninii  &aia»ri[,  one 
that  can  be  eaaad  out  and  In  like  a  Jib- 
bDotn.  Re  In  iloopa  and  iraacka.— £otHpril 
(Aroudi.  atroog  ropei  attached  to  the  bow- 
tprit  for  lapportlng  and  atrangthening  It 
' HLd-t    [Old  form  ol  (a  *ou*«  wllh 


Id  tha  Ottomu  Empire. 


^dnollicndBti 


with  a  bow-atrl: 


BowitiliLE-liBiiip{Mi'iIrlae-hemp).ii    : 
Dbn  ot  the  learea  ot  an  Kait  Indian  pli 


TbeleaTBBi 


bow-iCringt  by  the 


fonn   being   , 

ot  a  clDitetwl  pillar,  or  any  plain  round 
moulding.      Written   alio   Btlul,    Bottil, 


ODe  that  fc 
Bat-window. 
Bow-wow  (bon'i 

Bow-wow  fbon-w 

In  ridicule  by  M« 

all  language  hta  lla  origin  In  onomalopoeali. 
that  to.  In^miMtlon  of  natnral  unnda 
B0W3r«r(b6'y*r),  a.  [From  fc™,  like  laimcr, 
taarfnT,  trom  la»,  isu.)  1.1  An  archer; 
one  who  uiea  a  bow.  'Tbe  twyer  king.' 
Drj/dtn.  —S.  One  who  makea  bowa 

BOW»C»oU)b  A 


Box  (boki),  n.  [A.  Han  bm,  a  boi,  from  L. 
frvfiu.  frufum.  the  tioi-Lrae,  and  eomethlng 
nude  of  <U  wood;  atom  collateral  with  Or. 
^ilizlt,  a  box  or  caaa.  from  pyxai,  the  bol- 
liee-l  1.  A  caaa  or  receptacle  of  anyilieanU 
made  of  any  material,  frequently  dcriidng  i  U 
■pedflc  name  tmn  the  article  ft  to  Intended 
to  eoDtain;  ai,  the  btcc  at  tbe  marlner'i 
company  a  piU-lxv.-  a  lady'a  work-ftoe; 
a  dice-h«,  Bpectflcaily.  a  money  cheat, 
etpeclally  one  In  which  money  fir  lame  par- 
Uenlar  puipote  IscoUected  or  kept;  ai,  poor- 
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tube  in  a  pump  closed  with  a  valve ;  the 
bucket  of  a  lifUng-pnmp.  —  0.  In  carp,  a 
troui^  for  cutting  mitres.  — 10.  Naut.  the 
space  between  the  back-board  and  the  stem- 
post  of  a  boat,  where  the  coxswain  sits.— /n 
a  boXf  in  a  perplexing  or  embarrassins  posi- 
tion ;  in  a  difflcultv.— /n  the  wrong  oox,  in 
an  awkward  situation;  mistaken. 

He'd  soon  find  himself  m  tht  wrong  box  with  Sarah 
Jane  O ,  I  warrant.  G.  A.  Sata. 

Box  (boks),  v.t  L  To  inclose,  as  in  a  box; 
to  save  or  hoard ;  to  confine. 

Saving  never  ceased 
Till  he  had  bot^d  up  twelve  score  pounds  at  least 

Crabde. 
I've  no  notion  of  beinf;  boxtd  up  here.    Marryat. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  box,  as  a  wheel  —3.  To 
make  a  hole  or  cut  in  a  tree  to  procure  the 
sap ;  as,  to  6ox  a  maple. 
B(nc  (boks),  n.  [Corresponding  by  metathesis 
to  Dan.  mule,  a  slap.  See  the  verb.]  A  blow 
with  the  fist;  specifically,  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  the  fist,  or  on  the  ear  with  the 
open  hand.  'A good-humoured  6oa;  on  the 
ear.'    Irving. _ 

He  represented  to  him  very  warmly  that  no  gentle- 
man could  take  a  bo*  on  the  ear.  .  .  .  '  I  know  that ; 
but  this  was  not  a  bos  on  the  ear,  it  was  only  a  slap 
o'  the  face.'  Ltufy  M.  tV.  Montagu. 

Box  (boks),  v.t  [Corresponding  by  meta- 
thesis to  Dan.  hailu,  to  ueat ;  comp.  cukt 
ax.  Ba$h,  to  beat,  is  a  softened  form.] 
To  strike  with  the  fist  or  hand,  especially  to 
strike  the  ear  or  side  of  the  head.  '  They 
bocB  her  about  the  ears.'    North. 

Box  (boksX  v.i.  To  fight  with  the  fist;  to 
combat  with  or  as  with  the  hand  or  fist 
'  A  leopard  is  like  a  cat,  he  boxes  with  his 
fore-feet'    N.  Grew. 

B(nc  (boks).  n.  [L.  bttxut.  Or.  pvxot,  the 
box-tree.  See  Box,  a  case.]  A  tree  or 
shrub,  Buxue  $empervirene.  See  Buxus  and 
Boxwood.— il/rican  box,  a  name  given  to 
Myrsine  afrieana. 

Box  (boks).  v.i,  Naut  to  cause  (a  vessel)  to 
turn  round  on  her  heel;  to  box-haul:  also 
with  off;  as,  to  box  off  a  vessel  See  Box- 
haul.— To  box  the  eompaee,  to  go  over  the 
)K>ints  of  the  compass  in  their  order  or 
l)ackwards,  and  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  the  divisions  of  the  compass. 

Box-coat  (bolcs'kdt),  n.  An  overcoat  worn  by 
coachmen;  an  overcoat  worn  in  travelling  on 
the  outside  of  a  coach. 

I  shall  believe  it  .  .  .  when  I  shall  see  the  traveller 
for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with  his  admired  box- 
cottt,  to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of 
tlie  poor  woman  who  is  passing  to  her  parish  on  the 
roof  of  the  same  stage-coach  with  him,  drenched  in 
the  rain.  iuimb. 

Box-crab  (bokslmib),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  a  crab  of  the  genus  Calappa :  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  when  at  rest  to  a  box. 

Box-day  (boks'di),  n.  In  the  law  eowt*, 
a  day  appointed  oy  the  Judges  during  the 
vacations  on  which  pleadings  or  an  v  papers 
ordered  by  the  court  have  to  be  lodged. 

Box-drain  (boks'dranX  n.  An  underground 
drain  regularly  built  with  upright  sides  and 
a  flat  stone  or  brick  cover,  so  (unat  the  close 
section  has  the  appearance  of  a  square  box. 

Box-elder  (boks'el-d6r).  n.  The  ash-leaved 
maple  (Negundo  aeerotdee),  a  native  of  North 
America,  a  small  tree  with  light  green  twigs, 
and  delicate  drooping  clusters  of  small  green- 
ish flowers  which  appear  before  the  leaves. 

Boxen  (boks'en).  a.  1.  Made  of  box-wood. 
'  £oxen  hautboy. '  Oay.  -2.  Resembling  box. 

Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boM^n  hue.  Dryden. 

Boxer  (boks'dr),  n.  One  who  fights  with  his 
fist;  a  pugilist 

Box-glxder  (boks'g6rd-«r),  n.  In  meeh. 
a  kind  of  girder  resembling  a  box,  made 
of  boiler-plates  fastened  together  by  angle- 
irons  riveted  to  the  top  and  bottom  plates. 
Such  girders  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
spans  of  from  80  to  60  feet,  on  accoimt  of  Uieir 
elasticity  and  power  of  resisting  impact 

Box-baul  (boksOiill  v.t.  Naut  to  veer  a 
ship  round  on  her  heel  when  it  it  imprac- 
ticable to  tack. 

HAiri^fi^  n)oks-i-&'na),  n.  pi.  Annals  of  prire- 
flghts ;  the  literature  of  or  gossip  or  anec- 
dotes concerning  pugilisnL 

Boxing  (boks'ingx  n.  1.  Naut  a  square  piece 
of  dry  hard-wood  used  in  connecting  the 
frame  timbers.  —2.  pi  The  cases  on  each 
side  of  a  window  into  which  the  shutters 
are  folded.  —^  pi  Among  millers,  coarse 
flour  separated  in  the  process  of  bolting. 

Boxing -day,  Boxlng-nli^t  (boks'ing-da. 
boks'nig-nit).  n.  The  dny  and  night  aftrr 
Christmas -nay.  when  Christmas -boxes  or 
presents  are  given. 


Boxlng-gloye  (boks'ing-gluv),  n.  A  large 
padded  glove  used  for  sparring. 

Boxlng-matOh  (boks'lng-mach),  n.  A  pugi- 
listic encounter;  a  prize-fight. 

Box -Iron  (boks'i-dmX  n.  A  laundress's 
smoothing-iron  containing  a  heater. 

Box-keeper  (boks1c6p-«r),  n.  An  attendant 
at  the  boxes  of  a  theatre. 

Box-lobby  (bokslob-biX  n.  In  a  theatre, 
the  lobby  leadins  to  the  boxes. 

Box-money  (boks'mun-iX  n.  At  hazard, 
money  paid  to  the  person  who  furnishes 
the  box  and  dice. 

Box-opener  (boks'6-pen-4rXn.  A  box-keeper. 

Box-seat  (boks'set),  n.  A  seat  in  a  theatre 
box,  or  on  a  coach-box. 

Box-thorn  (boks'thom),  n.  A  name  given 
to  plants  of  the  genus  Lycium,  more  particu- 
larly L.  barbarum. 

Box-tree  (boks'trg),  n.  Buxus,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  EuphorbiacesB.  See 
Buxus. 

Box-wood  (boks'wnd),  n.  The  fine  hard- 
grained  timber  of  the  box-tree,  much  used 
by  wood-engravers  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  musical  and  mathematical  instruments. 

Boy  (boi),  n.  [East  Fris.  boi,  boy,  a  boy; 
allied  to  D.  6o^.  a  boy,  a  knave ;  O.  bube, 
Sw.  bub,  bue,  a  boy.]  L  A  male  child  from 
birth  to  the  age  of  puberty. 

Speak,  thou  bov; 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  hun  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.  SAaJt. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  contempt  to  a  young 
man,  indicating  immaturity,  want  of  vigour 
or  Judgment 

Men  of  worth  and  parts  will  not  easily  admit  the 
familiarity  of  bt^yt,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor. 

LocJtt. 

8.  A  voung  servant;  a  page.  '  Boye,  grooms, 
and  lackeya'  Shak.—4.  A  familiar  mode  of 
addressing  or  speakins  of  grown  persona 
*  Then  to  sea,  bvye. '    Shak. 

Soyt  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both.       Skmk. 

6.  In  compoimd  words,  sometimes  applied  to 
grown  men  without  any  idea  of  youth  or 
contempt;  as,  a  postfroy,  a  potfroy. 
Boyt  (boi),  v.t  1.  To  treat  as  a  boy,  or  as 
something  belonging  to  or  befitting  a  bov. 
'  My  credit's  murdered,  baflled,  and  boyed.' 
Beau,  is  FI.—2.  To  act  or  represent  in  the 
manner  of  a  boy,  in  allusion  to  the  practice 
of  boys  acting  women's  parts  on  the  stage. 

I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness. 
SMaJk.,  Ant.  ana  CUop.  v.  a. 

Boyar,  n.    See  BoiAR. 

Boyan  (bw^-d),  n.  pL  Boyanx  (bw^-d). 
[Ft.  bcyau,  a  gut]  In/ort  a  ditch  covered 
with  a  parapet  serving  as  a  communication 
between  two  trenches,  especially  between 
the  first  and  third  parallel 

Boy-blahop  (boi'bish-upX  n.  A  name  given 
sometimes  to  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  of 
scholars,  but  more  particularly  of  school- 
boys, as  he  was  remarkable  for  very  early 
piety;  also,  a  name  given,  according  to  a 
very  ancient  custom,  which  was  abolished 
in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  to  a  boy  chosen 
from  the  cathedral  choir  on  St  Nicholas' 
day  (6th  December),  as  a  mock  bishop. 
The  Doy  possessed  episcopal  honour  till 
Innocents  Day  (23th  December)^  and  the 
rest  of  the  choir  were  his  prebends. 

Boy-bllnd  \  (boi'blindX  a.  Blind  as  a  boy ; 
nndisceming.  'So  bay-blind  and  foolish.' 
Beau.  A  Fl. 

Boyer  (boi'^rX  n.  [D.  boeijer,  a  vessel  used 
to  lay  boeijen  or  buoya  1  A  Flemish  sloop 
Mith  a  castle  at  each  end. 

BoybOOd  (boilind),  n.  The  state  of  being 
a  boy  or  of  immature  age.  '  Look  at  him 
in  his  boyhood,'   Swi/t. 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 
As  only  boyhood  can.  Hood. 

BoylBb  (boy'ish),  a.  Belonging  to  a  boy; 
pertaining  to  boyhood:  in  a  disparaging 
sense;  childish;  trifling;  puerile.  'Afrc^u/i 
odd  conceit'    J.  BaiUie. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  monietil  that  he  bade  me  tell  it.    SkaJk. 

Bojrlsbly  (boilah-U),  adv.    In  a  boyish  man 
ner. 
Boylsbneu  (boi'ish-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 

hein>;  boyish. 

Boylnn  (boi'izm),  n.      1.  The  state  of  a 

'    boy :   boyishness.     *  The    6vvurm    of    the 

brothen  ...  is  to  be  taken  into  account' 

I    T.  WaHon.—%  Something  characteristic  of 

I    a  boy;  puerility. 

I         A  thousand  such  boyftms,  which  Chaucer  rejected 
as  below  the  dignity  of  ihe  subject  Dryden. 

[In  both  uses  rarp.) 


Boyle*B  Law  (boilz'  I#X  »•  In  chtm.  the  law 
expressing  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  volume  of 
a  gas  to  the  pressure  under  which  it  exists 
at  a  given  temperature.  Called  also  Jfan- 
otie*e  Law. 

Boyn  (boinX  n.  [Scotch.  Also  pronounced 
b)^.  and  perhaps  a  form  of  bin.]  1.  A 
washing-tub.  <^sZt— 2.  A  flat,  broad-bot- 
tomed vessel,  into  which  milk  is  emptied 
from  the  nail 

Boy-queUer  (boHswel-drX  n.    A  boy-killer. 

Where  is  this  Hector  t 
Come,  come,  thou  boy^uetUr,  show  thy  (ace.  SJuJk. 

Boy8blpt(boi'shipX«i.  Boyhood  Beaumont 

BOjr'S-play  (boiz'pl&X  ^  Childish  amuse- 
ment; anything  free  from  risk  or  severe 
labour ;  anything  easy  or  trifling  (as  opposed 
to  the  earnest  business  of  a  manX  '  xnis  is 
no  froy't-ptoy.'    Beau.  A  Fl. 

Boyuna  (boi-Q'naX  nv.  1.  A  large  serpent  of 
America,  black  and  slender,  having  an 
intolerable  smell.— 2.  A  harmless  reptile  or 
snake,  common  in  Ceylon. 

Brabanconne  (bra-bfth-son),  n.  [From 
Brabant,  the  most  important  province  of 
Belgium.]  The  patriotic  song  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  18S0  when  they  threw  off  Dutch 
rule,  composed  by  a  French  actor  named 
Jenneval,  then  at  Brussels.  Each  verae 
ends  with  the  refrain— 

*  La  mitraille  a  bris^  I'orange 
Sur  I'arbre  de  U  Ubert^' 
(Grape-shot  has  destroyed  the  orange  upon  the 
tree  of  liberty.) 

Brabantlne (braban'tInX  a.  Pertaining  to 
Brabant,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
which  Brussels  is  the  capitaL 

Brabble  (brab'blX  n.  [D.  brabbelen,  to 
confound,  to  stammer.]  A  broil;  a  clamor- 
ous contest;  a  wrangle.  *TUb  petty  brabble 
will  undo  us  all'    Shak. 

Brabble  (brab^lX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  brabbled: 
ppr.  brabbling.  To  clamour;  to  dispute 
or  ouarrel  noisily.    Beau,  di  Fl. 

Brabblement  (brabl>l-mentX  n.  A  clam- 
orous contest;  a  brabble. 

Brabbler  (bral/bl6rX  n.  A  clamorous,  quar- 
relsome, noisy  fellow. 

We  hold  our  time  too  predous  to  be  spent  with  such 
a  brabbUr.  SAaJt. 

BrabbUnglyt  (brab'blin^-UX  adv.  In  a 
brabbling  manner.  'Neither  bitterly  nor 
bnibblingly.'    Bp.  Jewel 

Braocate(brak'atXa.  [L.  frroooc^  breeches.  ] 
In  omith.  furnished  with  feathers  which 
conceal  the  feet 

Braoe  (brftsX  n.  [O.Fr.  brace,  braeee,  braiee, 
Ac,  Pr.  brasea,  armful,  embrace,  fathom 
(Fr.  brasee,  a  fathomX  from  L.  brwehia,  the 
arms.  pL  of  brachium,  an  arm;  allied  to 
Gael,  brae,  W.  braic.  tlie  arm.]  1.  In  arch. 
a  piece  of  timber  placed  near  and  across 
the  angles  in  the  frame  of  a  building  in 
order  to  strengthen  it  When  used  to 
support  a  rafter  it  Is  called  a  etrut  —2.  That 
which  holds  anything  tight ;  a  cincture  or 
bandage.— 8.  A  pair;  a  couple;  as,  a  brace 
of  ducks:  used  of  persons  only  with  a  shade 
of  contempt  or  in  a  colloquial  style. 

The  two  muskets  I  loaded  with  a  brmce  of  slugs  each. 

7)^oe. 
But  you,  my  bract  oi  lords,  were  I  so  minded. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  jwi.SkttJt 

4.  A  thick  strap  which  supports  a  carriage 
on  wheels.  —5.  A  crooked  line,  in  printing^ 
connecting  two  or  more  words  or  lines; 

thus,  ^^j  >  ;  or,  in  mueie,  connecting  two 

or  more  staves  together.— 6.  A  leather  slide 
upon  the  cords  of  a  drum,  used  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  tone  by  tightening  or  loosening 
the  bead.  'The  braeee  of  the  war  drum.' 
Derham.—7.  Naut  a  rope  reeved  Uirougb 
a  block  at  the  end  of  a  yard  used  in  turning 
or  swinging  it  round.  —8.  t  Armour  for  the 
arm;  a  vambrace.  Shak.—9.i  Warlike  pre- 
paration; state  of  defence;  hamesa 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace.    SMaJt. 


10.  Tension;  tightnesa  '  The  laxness  of  the 
tympanum  when  it  has  lost  its  braee  or 
tension.'  Holder.  — 11.  One  of  the  strapa 
that  sustain  a  person's  trousers.  —  IS.  A 
curved  instrument  of  iron  or  wood  for 
holding  and  turning  bolts,  Ac.;  a  lAt- 
stock.  There  are  various  forms  of  braces, 
the  mo3t  common  beixig  the  earpenUr'e 
brace,  which  consists  of  a  crank -fonned 
shaft  with  a  metal  socket  at  one  extremity 
called  the  pad,  and  on  the  other  end  a 
swivelled  head  or  euehion  or  ehield,  by 
which  the  boring  tool  or  bit,  fixed  in  the 
pad.  is  pressed  forward  by  the  workmaa 


Fite,  fir.  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     oMe,  not,  mbve;       tObe,  tub,  ball;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abuna;     f.  So.  Uy. 


la  aHlit  In  Uckliw  —To  bnue  aiac*, 
cfl  uu  toltj  Uieulli  Aback. —rofrrotf 
~     »  (Uh  jirdi)  in 


pUcaUi 

bUrUcsd  or  liuksd 

MUMlBt  (biidet),  n.  [Pr.  truufal,  ■  dim. 
of  O.Fr.  braeel,  tnK*<I.  anarmltt  or  d«t«Dce 
lor  the  um,  from  L.  frrscAiid^  from  bnu^ium. 
the  um.  Sea  Brack  ]  1.  An  oniiuncnt  for 
tli«WTl*t,Iu>wvDniiiKi«UfbTUdl<a.   Bnoe- 

i.i .1..  _,^  o«riio«(  penoul 

aanaOtatigntim 
L    iDthoBrtUBiIdei 
n  wom  Iqi  Ihe  tMtlar  cUuM  of 


BncUa]  (brtlil-sl),  a.  iL.  iradiiHm.  iho 
■no.]  1.  Bclonglna  to  the  irm—SraeMat 
or  hamml  arlnv.  In  onot.  Ills  contlntutloD 
or  tbe  ulllUT  utnr  which  pauei  behind 
the  tendon  of  the  peclonlii  msjor.— 1  01 
thu  utnn  of  an  um:  rMembllni  an  (rm. 

BnehUtB  (brt-kl-il).  a.  1S«  BmcHiAL.] 
In  baC  bftdng  bnnohe*  In  pairs,  dMumtcd, 
all  nearly  horliontal,  and  each  pair  at  right 


or  baJidiffft^Z.  An  aitrtngent  medlclL., 
•rhicb  giTM  tentign  or  tone  to  laj  part  of 
the  boilj.    JoAnjoii  —  »  A  guard  lor  tbo 


Bneh.  Brt^e  (bncii  nr  braib).  n  [O  Fr. 
bratAt,  Ft  bnvfus,  from  OILG.  bmate, 
hraete.  O.  bratli.  a  kind  of  hantloir  doe] 
A  bitch  of  Ule  honnd  kind;  ■pedncall/, 
a  epaclM  of  •eanUng  bound ;  a  pointer  or 


famflj  Carabldie.  The  moat 
in  thli  oountrji  la  thn  Brat 
popnUrly  known  under  th 
bardler-beette  (which  teel 
-       -        iphiilc  (bri'kf- 


[Or  braehvi. 
ipteroui  inaacta, 


BTMhlopod  (brilU-o-pod), 

BnoUopoOt  (brl-M-up'o-da), 
brachidn,  an  ai —  '-■'  — -^  -  * 
of  molluuoid 


tKiut.  >  foot  ]  A  alaai 


nent  of  a  long  iplrally-coiled  frlnaid  appen- 
dn«e  or  arm  on  eilbcr  dde  of  the  mouth 
Theiean  in  reality  reaplratory  appendagea, 
and  correapood  to  the  palpi  on  either  lide 
of  the  mouth  In  Uie  oytter,  Ac.  The  ahell 
hat  two  Talis*,  carlouily  Interlocked  and 
applied  abore  and  below  the  body,  not  on 
elUieraide.  One  of  them  la  often  perforated 
at  the  'beak,'  a  peduncle  pMalng  Ihrougb 


BnAlllinMdOluibri.kl-op'o-duika.  Belong- 
lo([  to  Ine  cl*H  Bixchlnpodi. 


.„    ihlnpoda. 

BneUJtoeapIUUl!  (hra-kti'tA-Hta.  . 
rar.Anckfttai.ihorteit.andbpAaU.at 


OWIo 


jL  liaving  or  pertaining  to  beada  whoao 
ji ^f  I,  ,„  (i,g[,  length  „ 

(bra-ldi'ta-krftn).  n.    (Gr 

Imc/tittM.  thorieit,  and  ekranot.  time.  ]    A 
rhich  a  body  deicending  tn  the 

dir«etlon;lhecurTeof  (ial( 

ttaecTcluld.  Bometlmeien 

BnicIimMII  {l>r«k'DUii]),  n.     e«me  ai  0rah- 


loree  ol  gravltj'  arrlvei 


Braohygntpliy  (bra-kig'ra-fl),  n.  [Gr, 
ttrachyi,  inort,  and  ffraphi,  a  writing.] 
I'he  art  or  practice  of  wTttlhg  In  •hort' 
hand;  stenography. 

BntchyKwy  (bra-kil'o-H),  n,  [Or,  braihy,, 
ihorl,  and  lojfot,  eipreailon.]  In  thit.  tha 
eipreialng  of  anything  In  the  moat  conoiae 

BniOhirCnilK  (bnk-l-ou'ra),  n     See  Bra- 

BruliroiUKlf  Bnehronnnu  (brak-l-ou'- 
ra],  brak-i-oQ ma),  a.     Bee  BrachyuHal. 

BraelLrptaTi^  BrmchTpteraR  (bra-klp'- 
t«r-«TTira-kli/l*r-4i).  n,  pi.  [Or.  braclif, 
ihort,  and  ptrran^  a  wing.]  Bbort-wlngad 
birdl.  Cuvler'i  name  forthe  Colymblda  or 


- ,  .- ,.. n  Iht  folded 

the  tall. 
Brachystocliroiw.     lErronoont  •pelllng  of 

BTBdiiittnelireite. 
BrodiytnKmi  (bt«*'l-tlp-n«\  o.    [Or, 

braeAyi,ihort,andrpt>o<,form.J  InminenL 

of  a  ihort  fonn. 
BimDll7im(brak.1.Q'ra),n.pJL   [Qi.braehyt, 

■hoH,  and  Dum,  the  tatl.1    A  anb-order  of 

tiwcoiig  cruHtaccauB,  with  the  abdomen 
forming  a  very  thort,  Jointed  tall,  without 
appendagee.  and  folded  forwardi  cloaely 

cmb.  .Spelled  alao  Brachyoura, 
Bimchynral,  BrachynronR  (brak-l-U'ral, 
brak-ra'rui),  a.     [See  BHACilYURA.]  Short- 
tailed;  a  term  applied  to  a  s»ctloo  of  (ha 
Cruitacea,  ai  the  crab,  to  dlitingulih  them 

ceani,  aa  the  lobiter.    Spelled  alao  Bracliy- 
«iraf,  Brwhyvurovs- 
Bimchrurui  (brak-l-ti'ran},  n.    One  of  the 


[arhig  the  quality 
ne;  invigontlng; 


l>.  brak,  O.  track,  brackiih,  brInT  ) 


leouil;  written 


[Or.  bnuhyt. 


(br*k'l-kat4i  lek"llkV 


■akV   n.     [!..._    ...      . 

., ji.  Arcdn.]    An  opening  ca 

by  thepartingot  anyiotidbody:  a  bn 
a  broken  put. 

Bnok  t  <l'rak),^n_^ 

Brackl^  w _. 

the  brack  ihould  kin  her  foUowitig  keel.' 
Draulm. 
BruksB   (brak'en).  n.     [A.   Sax.   trrmcr 

aee).]    Fetneipechilly  the /'icrHaTuifiiiii. 

BimekeiL-oiock  Cbrak'en-klnkl  n.  A  Umel- 
licom  beeUe  J  mWia  (PliyUimrtha)  har- 
tiata ;   tti   larra  fa   rerr  dettractlre   to 

HntCkat  (brak'et},  n.  [Apparently  tivm  a 
dialectic  form  ol  O.Fr.  bradit.h.braiAitiM, 
an  arm.)  1.  A  ihort  lappoitlng  piece  or 
combinatkm  of  piece*.  Ecoerallir  of  a  more 
or  Isu  triangular  outline,  and  projecting 


•eaiing  >uch  head*)  whnae  diameter  from  ' 

front  to  bar:k,  tbeir  ratio  being  ai  O-a  to  I, 
aithoaeof  the llonftnllaq  type.  OppoMd  ■» 
dolicAooffpApiia    I'liere  are  two  lectloni  of 

pjho/ic (which iee\  It  iKuppoaedabraLJiy-  ' 
cephalic  race  Inhabited  Burnpe  befnre  the  : 
Celt*.    Spelled  alio  Brathykt^alie,  Bratky- 

jotubMir,  BrkcliToaphaUam  (brak- 

a-lU  b™kl-*oFSTim iTfv     In  *(An. 

— 'ti,  atate,  or  condition  of  being  bra- 

lUc     Spelled  alio  Bradiyktpluity, 


.     in  by  LUrellle  to  the  Stapbj 
llnldB  or  roTe-beelle  family. 
BimOhelrtnnu(brak-a-U'tmi),  a.    Pertain 
inglothe  Bnchelxtm;  baring  ihort  elytn 


ba«tiTsi«pIwr  (bra-kig'ra- 
" -vt.]   AwTiierl] 


lU^carrod;  « 'oorbeL 
trtangnhu'  wooden  inp- 
r  theiike.    (t)  Ad  oral- 


BBACKBT 
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mental  piece  gupporting  a  hammer-beam. 
(S)  A  tie  for  strengthening  angles,  (e)  In 
mcuh.  one  of  two  projecting  pieces  attached 
to  a  wall,  beam,  Ac.,  for  carijing  or  sup- 
porting a  line  of  shafting.  Brackets  are 
of  very  many  different  forms,  according  to 
the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed,  as 
ufcUl-br<ukeU,  hang- 
ing-bnukets  or  hang- 
en,  Ac.  The  annexed 
figure  represents  a 
wall-brdcket.  See 
Hanqbr,8.(&X— 2.1n 
^Tk  the  cheek  of  a 
mortar  carriage  made 
of  strong;  planking.— 

3.  In  printing,  one  of 
two  marks  used  to  in- 
close a  reference, 
note,  or  explanation, 
to  indicate  an  inter- 
polation, rectify  a 
mistake.&c. ;  thus.  [  ]. 

4.  A  gas-pipe  proieot- 
ing  ^m  a  wall,  usu- 
ally more  or  less  or- 
mentaL 

Bnudrat    (brak'et). 
v.t     To  furnish  with  a 
brackets;    in  printing. 


WaU-bncket 


bracket  or  with 
to  place  within 
brackets;  to  connect  by  brackets. 

Bracketing  (brak'et-ing),  n.  In  large 
cornices  executed  in  plaster,  the  name  given 
to  the  series  of  wooden  ribs  nailed  to  the 
ceiling,  joists,  and  battening  for  supporting 
the  cornices. 

Bnudrat-Ugllt  (bnik'et-nt).  a  A  light  pro- 
ceeding from  a  gas-bracket. 

Bra6kl8ll  (bndrish),  a.  [D.  and  L.Q.  hrak, 
G.  6rvuyt,  brackish.  SeeBiULCK.]  Possessing 
a  salt  or  somewhat  salt  taste;  salt  in  a 
moderate  degree :  applied  to  water.  *  Water 
so  salt  and  brackish  as  no  man  can  drink 
ii'  North.  Formerly  sometimes  written 
Brakiih. 

BracklBlme8S(brak'i8h-nes),n.  Theauality 
of  being  brackish;  saltness  in  a  small  degree. 

Br&ckyt  (brakMX  a.  Brackish.  * Bradey 
fountains.     Drayton. 

Bract  (brakt),  n.  [L.  \traetea,  a  thin  plate 
of  metal  ]  1.  In  hot.  a  modified  leaf  growing 
upon  the  peduncle  of  a  flower.  It  differs 
from  other  leaves  in  shape  or  colour,  and  is 
generally  situated  on  the  peduncle  near  the 
flower.  Sometimes  called  also  the  Floral 
Leo^f.—i.  In  xool.  same  as  Hydnmhy Ilium. 

Bracteal,  Braoteate(brak'tl-al,  brak'td-ftt), 
a.    Furnished  with  bracts. 

Bracteate  (brak'tfi-fttX  n.  [SeeBluOT.]  A 
bracteated  coin.    See  Bractbatsd. 

Bracteatad  (brak'tft-at-edX  a.  A  term 
applied  to  coins  or  medals  covered  over 
with  a  thin  plate  of  some  richer  metal. 
They  are  usually  made  of  iron,  copper,  or 
brass,  plated  over  with  gold  or  silver  leaf. 
Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  even  among 
genuine  ancient  coins. 

Bracted  (brakt'edX  a.  Furnished  with 
bracts. 

Bracteolate  (brak'tS-d-l&t),  a.  Furnished 
with  bracteoles. 

Bracteole,  Braotlet  (brak'td-dl,  braktlet). 
n.  In  hot  a  little  bract  situated  on  a  partial 
flower-stalk  or  pedicel  in  a  many-flowered 
inflorescence.  It  is  between  the  bract  and 
calyx,  and  usually  smallerand  more  changed 
than  the  true  bract. 

BractlMS  (braktlesX  a.  In  hot.  destitute 
of  bracts. 

Braotlet,  n.    See  Bractbolb. 

Brad  (brad),  n.  [Dan.  broad,  a  goad  or 
stinff;  Icel  broddr,  a  spike,  a  nail;  Sc. 
broa,  prod,  a  prick ;  A.  Sax.  brord,  a  prick, 
a  spire  of  grass;  allied  to  Gael  and  Ir. 
broa,  goad,  sting.]  A  particular  kind  of 
nail  UMd  in  floors  and  other  work  where  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  drive  naUs  entirely  into 
the  wood.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made 
without  a  broad  head  or  shoulder  over  the 
shank,  but  with  a  slight  projection  on  one 
side.  Brads  are  of  various  kinds,  as  joiner'i 
brad$,  for  hard  wood;  batten  brad$,  for 
softer  woods;  and  biQ  or  quarter  brads, 
used  for  a  hastilv  laid  floor. 

Brad-awl  (brad'^lX  ^  An  awl  to  make 
holes  for  brads. 

Bradford-day  (brad'ford-kliX  n.  In  geoL 
a  bluish,  slightly  calcareous  clay  of  the 
oolite,  well  developed  near  Bradford,  and  re- 
marlcable  for  the  number  of  apiocrinites  in  it 
BradOOXl  (bra-dttnO*  ^  Same  as  .firidoon 
(which  see). 

Bradypod  (bradl-pod),  n.  A  slow-moving 
animal;  one  of  the  Bradypoda. 


Bradypoda  (bra-dip'o-da),  n.  pi  [Gr. 
bradys,  slow,  and  pous,  a  foot]  Same  as 
Tardigrada.    See  Sloth. 

Bradypodida  (brad-i-pod'i-dgX  *^  J*^  Same 
as  .Bradypoda. 

BradypUB  (bradl-pua),  n.  A  genus  of  eden- 
tate quadrupeds;  the  sloths.    See  Sloth. 

JBttme  (br&X  n.  [Gael  and  W.  bre,  a  mount 
or  peak.1  [Scotch.]  The  side  of  a  hill  or 
other  rising  ground;  an  acclivity;  a  steetch 
of  sloping  ground;  a  slope. 

Braip  (bragX  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  braggsd;  ppr. 
bragging.  [Probu>ly  from  the  Celtic;  W. 
bragiaw,  Ir.  braghawi,  to  boast;  Ir.  bragai- 
rsaeht,  Gael  bragaireaehd,  boasting;  Armor. 
braga,  to  make  a  display.  From  root  of 
break;  comp.  crool;,  in  sense  of  boast  or 
brag.]  To  use  boastful  language;  to  speak 
vaingloriously  of  one's  self  or  belongings; 
to  boast;  to  vaunt:  used  absolutely,  or  fol- 
lowed by  qf,  formerly  sometimes  by  on;  as, 
to  brag  ^a  good  horse,  or  (/  a  feat 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  tlian  in  wordi, 
Brmgs  «<'hl«  substance.  Shak. 

Yet.  lol  in  me  what  authors  have  \»h^mg<m. 
Reduced  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon.    Pt^. 

Syn.  To  swagger,  boast,  vapour,  bluster, 

vaunt,  flourish,  talk  big. 
Brag  (bragi  v.t    To  boast  oi    'He  bro^ 

his  service.^   Shak. 
Brag  (brag),  tk    1.  A  boast  or  l>oasting;  a 

vaunt 

LUe  iavesta  Haelf  with  inevitable  conditiona.  which 
the  unwise  seeic  to  dodge,  which  one  and  another 
bra«  that  he  does  not  know;  brags  that  they  do  not 
toucn  him;  but  the  brag  is  on  his  Dps,  the  conditions 
are  in  Ms  souL  Emtrs*n. 

2.  The  thing  boasted  of;  that  by  which  a 
boast  is  made.  'Beauty  is  nature's  brag.' 
MUton.—Z.  A  game  at  cards :  so  called  be- 
cause one  of  the  players  brags  he  has  a 
better  hand  than  the  others,  which  is  de- 
clared by  saying  '  I  brag,' and  staking  asum 
of  money  on  the  issue. 
Brag t  (brag),  a.  Proud ;  boasting.  'That 
brag  prescription.'  StapUton.  Used  also 
adverbially. 

Seest  how  brag  yon  bulloclc  bears. 

So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  ears.     S/enser. 

Bram^OdO  (brag-a-dd'shi-d),  n.  [From 
Braggadoehio,A  boastful  character  in  Spen- 
ser's 'Faery  Queen, '  brag  of  course  being  the 
origin  of  toe  name.]  L  A  boasting  fellow; 
a  braggart 

The  wodd  abounds  in  terrible  fanfarons.  in  the 
masque  of  men  of  honour ;  but  these  braggadocios 
are  easy  to  be  detected.  Sir  R.  VEstratigt. 

2.  Empty  boasting;  brag.     '  Tiresome  brag- 

gadoew.     Lord  Lytton. 
waggardlamt  (brag^krd-izm),  n.  Boastful- 

ness;  vain  ostentation.  'What  braggardism 

is  this?'    Shak. 
Braggart  (braglUtX  n.    [Brag,  and  sufllx 

-artT-ard.]  A  boaster;  a  vain  fellow.  'Boys, 

apes,  braggarts.'    Shak. 

He  feels  that  he  b  already  a  poor  bragpart:  fast 
hastening  to  be  a  falsity  and  sp«^er  of  the  untruth. 

Carlyte. 

Braggart  (braglirtX  a.  Boastful ;  vainly 
ostentatious.  'The  braggart  shout  for  some 
blind  glimpse  of  freedom.'    Tennyson. 

Braggartry  (brag^rt-ri),  tk  Vain  boastinr* 
boastfulnesa    Mrs.  Qore.    [Bare.] 

Bragger  (brag'ftr),  n.    One  who  brags. 

The  loudest  braggtrt  of  Jews  and  Grecians  are 
found  guilty  of  spiritual  ignorance.       Hammond. 

Bra|Ket,t  Braggatt  (brag'et.  brag'atX  n. 
[O.E.  braget.  Com.  bregawd,  W.  bragawd, 
from  bragiaut,  to  swell  out;  hrap,  a  sprout- 
ing out,  malt]  A  beverage  said  by  some  to 
be  made  of  ale  and  honey,  by  others  called 
a  kind  of  mead.  Called  also  Bragwort  and 
BrakeL 

And  we  have  served  there,  armed  all  in  ale. 
With  the  brown  bowl,  and  charged  with  brmggH 
stale.  B  yonsoH. 

Bragging  (brag'ing),  p.  and  a.  Boastful. 
'Loud  and  bragging  self-importance.'  W. 
Black. 

BragglBgly  (brsg'ing-liX  ado.  In  a  brag- 
ging manner;  boastingly. 

Bragl  (bri'gex  ^  In  Scand.  myth,  the  god 
of  poetrv,  and  himself  the  most  perfect  of 
all  skalds  or  poets.  He  was  son  of  Odin 
andFriga. 

Bragless  (bragles).  a.  Without  bragging  or 
ostentation.    [Rare.] 

The  bruit  is.  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles.— 
If  it  be  so.  yet  bragUtx  let  it  be.  ShaJk. 

Bra^lyt  (bragli),  adv.  So  as  it  ma^  be 
bragged  of;  flnelv.  '  How  bragly  it  (a  haw- 
thorn) be^s  to  bud.'    Spenser. 

Bragottt  Bracwortt  (brag'ot,  brag'w^rtx 
n.    Same  as  Bragget. 


Bralmi.  Brahma  (brtoi,  brft'maX  n.  la 
Bind.  myth,  the  invisible,  immaterial,  self- 
existent  source  of  all,  from  whom  sprung 
the  gods  BrahmA,  the  Creator;  Vishnu,  the 
Preserver;  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  Brahm 
is  not  properly  an  object  of  worship. 

BrabmS  (brit'milX  n.  In  Indian  myth,  one 
of  the  deities  of  the  Hindu  trimurti  or 
triad.  He  is  termed  the  Creator,  or  the 
grandfather  of  gods  and  men;  his  brothers 
Vishnu  and  Siva  being  re^ctively  the  pre- 
server and  the  destroyer.  Brahma  IS  usnally 
represented  as  a  red  or  golden- coloured 


Brahma,  from  an  idid  in  die  Indian  Mi 


figure  with  four  heads  and  four  armi.  and 
he  is  frequently  attended  by  his  vdiide  the 
goose  or  swan.  Brahma  has  long  since 
ceased  to  occupy  the  high  place  he  once 
held  among  the  gods  of  India,  and  is  seldom 
if  at  all  worshiped,  as,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  he  has  ceased  to  have  any  func- 
tions to  perfonn.  It  will  not  be  till  the  tenth 
avatar  or  incarnation  (when  the  world  will 
undergo  total  annihilation)  that  his  services 
will  be  sgain  put  into  requisition. 
Bralmialo(br&-m&'ikXa.  Brahmanic  (which 

seeX 

Branxnan  (bra'man),  n.  Among  the  Hindus 
one  of  the  sacred  or  sacerdotaJ  caste,  who 
clsim  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahmi,  the  seat  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  the 
sole  depositaries  and  interpreters  of  the 
Vedas.  There  are  seven  subdivisions  of 
this  caste,  originating  with  seven  penitents 
of  high  antiquity.  Theoretically  the  Brah- 
mans  venerated  equally  the  three  gods  or 
persons  of  the  Hindu  trironrti  or  trinity, 
but,  practically,  the  worship  of  Brahm&  hav- 
ing fulen  into  desuetude,  they  are  divided 
into  two  sects— the  devotees  of  Vishnn  and 
those  of  Siva,  the  former  wearing  an  orange- 
coloured  dress  with  the  nama,  or  marie  of 
the  trident  of  Vishnu  on  the  forehead,  the 
latter  being  distinguished  by  the  lingam,  or 
emblem  of  the  male  organ  of  generation, 
and  aifecting  greater  abstemiousness.  The 
Brahman  passes  through  four  states.  He 
enters  on  the  first  stage  at  seven  veart  of 
age.  In  it  he  learns  to  read  and  write, 
studies  the  Vedas.  and  makes  himself  fami- 
liar with  the  privileses  of  his  caste,  as  his 
right  to  ask  auns  and  to  be  exempted  from 
taxes,  as  well  as  from  corporal  and  capital 
puniidmient  The  second  state  begins  with 
his  marriage,  when  regular  ablutions,  fast- 
ing, and  many  minute  observances  become 
incumbent  upon  him.  In  the  third  he  re- 
tires to  the  forest,  feeds  upon  herbs,  roots, 
and  fruits,  bathes  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing, and  subjects  himself  to  the  most  rigoroiu 
penance.  In  the  fourth  state,  which  is  that 
of  penance,  he  suppresses  his  breath,  stands 
upon  his  head,  and  performs  other  like  pain- 
ful ceremonies  till  he  rises  to  a  participation 
of  the  divine  nature.  Called  also  Brahmin. 
Brahmanaii  (brtt-ml^naz).  n.  pi.  [Skr]  The 

{>rose  portions  of  the  Vedas.  which  contain 
nj  unctions  for  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fices, explain  their  origin,  and  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  mantras  had  to  be  used, 
by  adding  sometimes  illustrations  and  le- 
gends, and  sometimes  mystical  and  philo- 
sophical speculations  as  well    See  Upam- 

ISHAD. 

Brahmanee,  Bralnnaneaa  (brtt'man-^.brt'- 
man-esX  n.    The  wife  of  a  Brahman. 

Urahtnn^nift^  Braluiiaiilcal  (brifc^num'tk. 
bra-man'ik-alX  a.    Of  or  pertaining  lo  the 


F&te,  filr,  fat,  t^\\        md,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tObe.  tub,  bQll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abune;     y.  Sc  f^. 


fintuDuu  or  their  docUiiiBi  BOd  wontalii 


glon  or  tjnUm  ol  doctrfua  ot  tlu  Bimh- 


Itlllllllll  nilllllj  {bM'md^A'DuJ).  n.  (HluL. 

wonUppliis  nMmbb.l    His  tnosoUialiUc 

nUgh»Dflndlm,ibidl*hin( .-^-.— 

flipMiUUoDi,  looDded  bt 

Cjled  ■!»  B ' — 

BnldCbrid). 


_--■»  pArtlculvlj  to  pnH  Uiam 
■  •pooB  throiiati  k  •len,  —ft  I  To  dn* 
luiiiljito-  ■-      -     ■— ■-■-• 


Bnld  (bnU),  Q.  [Fron  tb»  varb.]  A  lort 
of  nuTow  tuUle  buid  or  tuc.  lonned  by 
pUltlDB  •STermi  ■tnodi  ol  ulk.  cotton,  or 
wDoUan  togclhar.  It  !•  luad  u  ■  urt  at 
trimmliw  for  ttmals  driim,  tor  itajr-luMa. 
tK.    -^winc  tti*rli«latrKBithsteiiud.' 

Bn^^rfUIXo.    Bioid.     [Snatch.] 
BnUI  (brill),  a.     [Sh  the  noun  ud  Tsrli.J 
DMaiUnl;  cnltf. 

Brald.tBmde.tTi.  (^  Su.  tawd,  Anail. 
IO«L  bragtk.  It  luddan  moTaBent.  ■trhik,£:.  ] 
A  qnlck  motlDD;  a  itut.     CInveer. 

Braid,  t  BnJda,ti.i    [S««  bsiid,  e.i.,  iiu 

AlKilD.  I    To  ipring :  to  itirt :  to  mwalw. 
-Out  olharilHp>bebniid<.'    Ckauerr. 
SnLld-<amb  (brUUmJ,  n,    A  bull  comb 
(or  B  Ud/i  hair. 

BnJdlac  (brU'M.n.  I.Tfasut  of  nuking 
or  attacUnc  bnldi.— £  Bnldi  coUectlTelj. 
In  maitachkia, 
rflldfa^.'  Tkaek- 


A  troDwrbuid,  rrom  tm 


paariiu  thrmgh  leading  block*  on  Uie  mut 
or  (Hirdawn  to  tha  dock,  to  imEM  In  taUna 
In  Oia  nUi  ■  ropa  nud*  bM  (o  Iba  baad  S 
■  Jib  for  >  Mmllir  pnrpoae. 
SrtU(brll),  ■.!.  ivaut.  to  bull  In  bf  raauw 


I  a  nwdiiUan'i  vhloli  — 

■HHH.  inm  (IM  bnin  LBM-Wd  tnln 
pain  of  BVTM,  wUOt  in  dWttbaM  piln- 
dpallr  (0  tha  bead  and  naek.  Tbat  portion 
wbloh  oooupiet  Uw  lOMrior  part  of  Iba 

brwn.  or  bnln  pnpai:  that  whkdi  occnpla 
tbalonr  back  pari  tb«an^•t^ ■ 


KOlthi 


beUam,  and  vbteh  I*  tbc  nnaltMt  paMan. 
Uw  •HdaUa  9N»nlla.tblt  bains  the  upper 
portloa  ol  tba  qiiiwl  aonf  or  ipiitat  mar- 
mt.  At  tba  opper  part  ot  tba  nednlla  ob- 
bit«t«  Ii  an  MBlnaac*  ot  coDTai  projae- 


DTerini  tba  ex- 

tooBnIa  tbeaa 

, jrldca.     Thia  pnJecUDIl. 

called  Pmt  VtnUi,  tram  lU  biHsg  bMD 


d  oareballDin,  an 
dI  Uw  wiaal  b 
M  like  B^rldca 


inqoelln  tbe  btunan  bnli 
contain!  80  pari*  wMer.  T  albUDMD,  4  U 
while  fattj  nutur,  0-TO  nd  tattf  ipatta, 
lit oamiaonu.  IS plMMpbonu: addfc Mil*. 

Mvtvd  ■  large  propurtloB  at  ebolaMariiw  In 
th*  brain,  and  (nun  1  to  It  p«r  cant  pboa- 
pbonu.  Tba  human  bnln  oonitltalei  about 
Alb  at  the  walgbt  ot  the  body.  In  doc*  It  la 
,|,Ui,lDthebaneri^,lnthe*baep,l,tb. 
and  Id  tba  01  lAiin  part    In  tlw  embryo 


raducod  to  the  i 
piai  Bene*  ot  lUaarea  and  caaala  which 
mark  lu  adult  atate.  —X.  Tbe  DDdentaodbw; 
tha  taner:  the  inuaiDatloiL    '  Kj  bnUn  Ii 
too  doir    Sir  wTSm. 


Bnln  (brAnI  1. 1    ],  To  daah  out  the  bralna 
ol^  to  kill  by  beatlns  out  tbe  biaii      — 

tbaa  mai'it  kram  hln. '    SAol:.- ..... 

dntny^  to  defeat^   to  balk;  to  thwart. 
[Ban] 

3.t  To  coDcelie:  to  undentiuid.    [Hare.] 


BraJn-coral  (tjrim'ko ml),  n  A  variety  ot 
aporoaa  coral,  ^oui  Iteandrlna,  family  Aa- 
tTBld^^  occdrring  In  tlcmlipherical  lobea, 
with  Ita  lurfBca  grootgd  by  maandarlng  tur- 
nw*  like  (be  bnln.    Cailad  alas 

idVs   mmlihed  with 

jiiei - 


anlrd  (brird).  n.    (A.  Sat.  Word,  the  flttt 
blade  or  ipbv  ot  (raaa  or  uom.    Baa  BUD.  | 
A  grain  crop  wban  It  ftiat  nukea  lu  appear- 
anca  above  ground.    IScolch.] 
■na  traits  or  tbc  Urd.  Iku  b«lH  u  iM  b 

BndrdOirArd),  e.i 


lortblr 


ugniuilo 


BnlMt  BnlM  (brta),  e.t  [Fr.  *roi«r,  to 
faralae,  troiu  the  Scuidinavlan:  Dan.  ornM. 
to  trr;  Sw,  brata,  to  Bama.  See  Bum.]  To 
Dook  in  a  certain  manner,  luimely,  to  aur- 
roond  with  aUoet  ot  baooa.  Fat  beet,  harba. 
B^ca^  ^,  Btewing  in  a  claaely.coTUVd  pan 
tm  tb*  neat  I*  ImpregiwCad  with  Che  aroma 
ot  the  Ingradlenta 

BnlM  (wii).  n.    In  toOktrn,  bralaed  meat. 

BraUdluI-IMUl  (brAi'lng-pan),  n.  A  Bmall 
covered  pan  or  alt-Ucbt  oven  tor  bralamt 

Bralt  (brat),  n.     [Comp.  W.  brdtlA,  raile- 
KBladi  Ir.  brmth.  floe,  comely.]    Among 
jewellera,  a  rough  diamond. 
ftralH  (brii),  n.  lAllled  to  ban*  and  brum 

Sblcb  >ea>I  An  acanthoplenvlan  Hah  of 
e  genui  Pagmi  (/*.  mlgarui,  family  Spo- 
rjdn,  found  Id  our  aeaa  Called  alao  fiidnir. 

Bnlis,  <(.    See  Br^jbe. 

Brak*  (briik),  ».  [A  Sai,  braeet.  tern  (ho 
BHtCKIN);  L.Q.  bra**,  bruahwood :  proba- 
blr  allied  to  D.  trout.  Dan.  Iroi.  Q.  iroaA. 
fallow ;  eomp.  alao  W.  brvg,  wood,  brake. ) 
1.  The  name  given  to  PUrit  a^ilina,  a 
ipeclet  of  fern.    See  under  PTIUB. 


1  A  place  overgrown 


la  hawthorn  braka  our 


X  (brik).  n.     [Krom  the  letb  to  br 

E.  L.G.  brake,  Q  breth^,  an  Instrui 
rsaklnu  flat;  O. D.  brake,  a  do 

Imal  by  the  note.)    ] 


troiigh._t.  A  sharp  UtDrinaflle.  'A  inane 
bit  or  frrojlv. '  Qateoigne.—i  An  appamtue 
for  conflDlng  refractory  honei  vtdle  tbe 


Tber  view  tlw  ina  luu,  (he  tra/ttt,  and  tUfl^ 
7.  A  large  heavy  harrow  tor  breaking  clod* 
aller  ploughing.  Called  alio  a  Draa—i.  A 
IclDct  ot  waggonette.  A  large  and  heavy 
variety  a!  thb  vehicle  !>  uHif  (or  breaklnir 


itopld.    'nietraJiiIeM  AJaJL'    Sliak. 

Bni&-p*n  (brinVan),  n.    The  )knl]     

'    :la*£tb«_bmn:_tba   cranium.     -My 


Cbrin'rikXd    Dlaordered  In  th 

undetetandlng:  fantaatlc^  crotchety;  craiet 
■A  queer  kra&-iict  brute  thn  all  a  pen 

Bnln-BlAllMI  (brim'iik-nea).  n.  Dlav 
of  Che  DDderatandlnR.     BoUani. 

Bnlliat«n»-aonl  (brin'itOn-ko-ralXn. 
BBltN-IMRAl. 

Bnln-tbTOb  (biin'throb)^  n.  Tbe  th 
Una  ol  tha  bfaln. 


chloery  In  motlim  by  mean*  ot  Irictlon. 

Enenlly  conilati  gf  a  almplH  or  compound 
rer,  prnaing  forcibly  upon  the  periphery 
of  a  broad  wheel,  Bied  upon  one  ot  tha 
■haft*  or  aica  ot  the  machine,  A  ilnilaT 
contrivance  la  attached  to  tbe  wbeali  nf 
nad  and  tsllway  carrtatre*  which  ban  the 
motion  of  their  whaeli  retarded  or  atoppad 
'leir  preente.    Contlnuoua  bnkea  t^ 

Eto  every  pair  ot  wheela  Id  ■  nl1w*i; 
.  and  woiksd  by  aleam  and  compreaaed 
air.  are  now  largely  naed  in  railwayi.  The 
name  li  alao  naad  to  dedgnala  ■  form 
ot  dyniunonieler.  odlad  PnmtF'i  Frictum- 
brnkt,  for  meaaaring  tbe  power  yielded  by 


cfa,  cAaIn:      Ch,  Be.  locA^      g,  fo;      i.job;     b.  Fr.  Ioh;     nc,  ilaf : 
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ment  of  torture,  also  called  the  Duke  qf 
ExeUf't  Daughter. 

Brake-lMUr  (br&k'biirX  n.  A  bar  connecting 
the  brake-shoes  of  opposite  wheels. 

Brake-l)eam(brUc'b6mXn.  Same  as  ^raJte- 
bar. 

Brake-1)lock(brUc^lok),  n.  1.  The  part  of  a 
brake  holding  the  brake-shoe.— 2.  A  brake- 
shoe.    Goodrich. 

Brak»-liopper  (brikliop-^rX  n.  A  local 
name  of  the  grasshopper- warbler  (Sylvia 
loeuiteUa). 

Brakomaiit  Brakennan  (br&k'man,  br&ks'- 
manX  n.  1.  The  man  whose  business  is  to 
stop  a  railway  train  by  applying  the  brake. 
2.  In  mining,  the  man  in  charge  of  a  wind- 
ing-engine. 

Brake-Shoe  (brik'shO),  n.  The  part  of  a 
brake  which  is  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  wheel 

Braket,t  n.    Same  as  BraggeL 

Brake-Tan  (brik'Tan),  n.  The  van  or  car 
in  a  railway  train  to  whose  wheels  the  brake 
is  applied.    See  Brake,  9. 

Braxe-Wlieel  (briOc'whei),  n.  The  wheel 
acted  on  by  a  brake. 

BraklBht  (br&k'ish).  a.  Brackish.  'A  lake 
of  hrakieh  water.'    Q.  Herbert 

Braksy  (brak'si),  n.    Same  as  Braxy. 

Braky  (braklX  <>(•  ''ull  of  brakes;  abound- 
ing with  brambles  or  shrubs;  rough;  thorny. 
'Braky  thickets  and  deep  sloughs.'  Bp. 
HaU. 

Brama  (brii'ma),  n.  In  Hind,  myth.  Brahma 
or  Brahmi  (which  seeX 

Bramak-lodc  (  bri'ma-lok).  n.  A  lock  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  very  difficult  to  pick, 
invented  by  Bir.  Bramah  of  London. 

Bramak  Press,  Bramak's  Press  (brti'ma 
pres.  bri'maz  presX  n.  The  name  given  to 
the  hydraulic  press,  from  its  inventor  Mr. 
Brama  A    See  HTDRAULia 

Bramantip  (bra-man'tipX  n.  In  logic,  a 
nmemonic  word  denoting  a  ^llogism  of  the 
fourth  figure,  with  two  universal  affirmative 
premises  and  a  particular  conclusion. 

Bramble  (bram'bl).  n.  (A  Sax.  bremel, 
brembel,  from  stem  bram,  brem  (seen  also 
in  broom),  el  being  simply  a  termination 
and  b  being  inserted  as  in  number,  Ac.; 
comp.  L.O.  orummetbeere,  Dan.  bramhikr,  Q. 
frrombeere,  Sw.  brom-blkr,  a  blackberry.]  The 
name  common  to  -the  blackberry  bush 
(Rubue  frutiooeue)  and  its  varieties,  by 
some  reckoned  species.  They  are  armed 
with  priclcles;  hence,  in  common  language, 
any  rough  prickly  shrub,  as  the  dog-rose 
(Rosa  caninaX  'The  bramble  flour  that 
bereth  the  red  hepe.'    Chaucer. 

Bramble -berry  rbram'bl-be-riX  n.  The 
berry  of  the  bramole ;  a  blackberry ;  often 
applied  to  the  plant    SeeBRAMBLK 

Bramble-bond  (braml)l-bond),  n.  A  band 
made  of  the  lon^r  shoots  of  the  bramble  or 
blackberry,  formerly  used  in  thatching 
roofs. 

Bramble-bosk  (bram'bl-b^sh).  n.  The 
bramble,  or  a  collection  of  brambles  grow- 
ing together. 

Brambled(bram'bldXa.  Overgrown  with 
brambles. 

Forlorn  she  site  upon  the  brambM  floor. 

Bramble -flnck  ( bram'bl-flnsh  X  n.  The 
brambllng  (which  seei 

BramUe-net  (bram'bl-netX  n.  A  halUer, 
or  a  net  to  catch  birds. 

Bramble-rose  (bramlil-rOz).  n.  The  flower 
of  the  bramble.  '  Bramble-roee*  faint  and 
pale.'    Tennyeon. 

BrambUng  (bram'blingX  n.  A  coniros- 
tral  insessorial  bird,  the  mountain -finch 
(FringiUa  montifringillal.  It  is  larger  than 
the  chaffinch,  and  very  like  it  It  breeds  in 
the  north  of  Scandinavia,  and  visits  Britain 
and  the  south  of  Europe  in  winter.  CaUed 
also  BrambU'/lneh. 

Brambly  (bram'bliX  adv.  Full  of  brambles. 
'Branwy  wildemesa'    Tennyeon. 

Bramet  (br&mX  a.  [A  Sax.  bremman,  to 
rage.  SeeBRXME.]  Severe  passion.  Spenser. 

Bramln  (br&'minX  n.    Same  as  Brt^hman. 

Bramlnee,  Bramlness  (brii'min-d,  brtt'min- 

esX  n.    Same  as  Brahmanee,  Ac. 

Braminlc,  Bramlnloal  (brirmin'ik.  bri- 
min'ik-alX  o.    Same  as  Brahmanie,  &c. 

Bramlnism  (brtt'min-izmX  ^  Same  as 
Brahmaniem. 

Bramoism(brft'm6-izmX  n^    See  Beahmo- 

SOMAJ 

Bran  (branX  n.  [Either  directly  from  W. 
Ir.  Gael  bran,  bran,  chalf,  or  from  Armor. 
brenn,  bran,  throu^  O.  Fr.  bren.  'The 
latter  is  the  more  likely,  as  bren  is  the  more 


usual  form  in  early  writers.'  SkeaL]  The 
outer  coat  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  farina- 
ceous gr^,  separated  from  the  flour  by 
grinding;  the  nusky  portion  of  ground 
wheat  separated  by  the  bolter  from  the 
flour. 

Branct  (brangkX  n.  A  linen  vestment  simi- 
lar to  a  rochet,  anciently  worn  by  women 
over  their  other  clothing. 

Brancard (brangk'ardX  tk  [Fr.]  Ahorse- 
Utter.    Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Branck  (branshX  ^  [From  Fr.  branche,  a 
branch,  from  Armor,  branc,  an  arm;  con- 
nected with  I1.L.  branca,  a  claw,  W.  braieh, 
an  arm,  L.  braehium.\  1.  A  portion  of  a 
tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant  springing  from 
the  stem,  or  from  a  part  ultimately  sup- 
ported by  the  stem;  a  bough;  generally 
speaking  distinguished  by  size  from  a  shoot 
or  a  twig.  — 8.  Something  resembling  a 
branch;  an  ofbhoot  or  part  extending  from 
the  main  body  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  branch  of 
a  candlestick,  of  an  artery,  of  a  stag's  horn; 
a  river  running  into  a  Uwger  one,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  it;  a  ramiflcauon. 

Most  of  the  branches,  or  streams,  were  dried  up. 

Irvt'Mg. 

8.  Any  member  or  part  of  a  body  or  system; 
a  department;  a  section  or  subdivision;  as, 
the  various  branchee  of  knowledge. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  ...  the  study  of 
Jurisprudence  and  of  some  brancJut  of  politics  has 
made  ifreat  progress.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

A  A  line  of  family  descent,  in  distinction 
from  some  other  line  or  lines  from  the  same 
stock;  as.  the  English  or  Irish  branch  of  a 
family.— 6.  Any  descendant  in  such  a  line. 
'His  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  same 
stock.'  Rich.Carew.   [Rare.]— 6.  The  metal 

Siece  on  the  end  of  a  hose  of  a  flre-engine 
>  which  the  nozzle  is  screwed.— 7.  In  for- 
HfiaUion,  the  wing,  or  long  side  of  a  horn 
or  crown  work;  also,  one  of  the  parts  of 
a  zigzag  approach.— 8.  The  diploma  or  com- 
mission given  to  a  pilot  who  has  passed 
the  Trinity  House :  used  in  a  similar  sense 
in  the  United  States —O.t  A  chandelier. 
Ath.— Branches  of  a  bridle,  two  pieces  of 
bent  iron  which  bear  the  bit,  the  cross- 
chains,  and  the  cxub.—Branehee  of  ogives, 
in  areh.  the  ribs  of  groined  vaults  travers- 
ing from  one  angle  to  another,  and  form- 
ing a  cross  between  the  other  arches  which 
make  the  sides  of  the  square,  of  which  the 
branches  are  the  diagonals. 

Branck  (bransh),  v.i.  1.  To  spread  in 
branches ;  to  send  out  branches  as  a  plant 
2.  To  divide  into  separate  parts  or  sutxlivl- 
sions;  to  dlveige;  to  ramify.— To  branch 
out,  to  speak  diffusively;  to  make  many 
distinctions  or  divisions  in  a  discourse.  '  To 
^^ancA  out  into  along  discourse.'  Spectator. 
—To  branch  o^,  to  form  separate  parts  or 
branches;  to  diverge. 

Branck  ( bransh  X  v.t  1.  To  divide,  as  into 
branches;  to  make  subordinate  divisions 
in. 

The  q>irits  of  things  animate  are  branched  into 
canals  as  blood  is.  Bacon. 

1  To  adorn  with  needle-woric,  representing 
branches,  flowers,  or  twiss.  'A  dress  all 
branched  and  flower'd  witn  gold.'  Tenny- 
son. 

The  train  whereof  loose  far  beliind  her  strayed. 
Brmnchett  with  gold  and  pearl  most  richly  wrought. 

SAenser. 

—Branched  work,  the  carved  and  sculptured 
leaves  and  branches  in  monuments  and 
friezes. 

Branck-cknck  (bransh'chukX  n.  In  mech. 
a  chuck  formed  of  four  branches  turned  up 
at  the  ends,  each  furnished  with  a  screw. 

Brancker  (bransh'drX  n.  l.  That  which 
shoots  forth  branchea  —2.  A  young  hawk  or 
other  bird  when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest 
and  take  to  the  branches. 

Branckery  (bransh'^r-lX  n.  A  system  of 
branches:  in  bot  specifically  the  ramifications 
or  ramified  vessels  dispened  through  the 
pulpy  part  of  fruit 

BranckUB(brangQd-«Xn.j>{.  lL.branehia,p\. 
of  branehia,  Or.  branchia,  pi  of  branehion, 
gills.  ]  The  respiratory  organs  of  fishes,  Ac. 
SeeGaL. 

Branchial  (brang1d-al).  a.  Relating  to  the 
branchise  or  gills ;  performed  by  means  of 
branchlA. 

Brancklata (brangki-a'UX  n.pL  Same  as 
Branchiogasteropoda. 

Brancklate  (brangld-itX  a.  Havmg  bran- 
chin  or  gills. 

Brancklzera  f  brang-kir«r-a),  n.  1.  In  the 
system  of  Blainville,  a  division  of  univalve 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  order  Cervico- 


branchiata,  equivalent  to  the  family  Fissnr- 

ellidn.- S.  Same  as  Branchiogasteropoda. 
Brancklness  (branshl-neaX  n-  The  quality 

of  being  branchy;  the  being  full  of  branches. 
Brandling  (bransh'ingX  a.  Furnished  with 

branches;  snooting  out  branches. 

Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have  blown 
Since  1  beheld  young  Lawrence  dead.  Tennysoti. 

Branoklogasteropoda  (brang1d-o-gas't«r- 
op^o-daX  n.pL  [Or.  branchia,  gills,  and 
gasterovoda  (which  seeX]  A  division  of  gas- 
teropoaous  Mollusca,constrttcted  to  breathe 
air  by  means  of  water.  Respiration  may 
be  effected  in  three  ways— flnt,  the  blood 
may  be  simply  exposed  to  the  water  in  the 
thin  walls  of  the  mantle-cavity  as  in  some 
of  the  Heteropoda;  secondly,  the  respira- 
tory organs  may  be  in  the  form  of  outward 
processes  of  the  integument,  exposed  in 
tufts  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  animal,  as 
in  the  Nudibranchiata.  such  as  the  sea- 
slugs,  Ac ;  and  thirdly,  the  respiratory 
organs  may  be  in  the  form  of  pectinated  or 
plume-like  branchlte,  contained  in  a  more 
or  less  complete  branchial  chamber  formed 
by  an  Infiection  of  the  mantle,  as  in  the 
whelks.  Ac.  The  Branchiogasteropoda  fall 
into  two  distinct  series,  of  which  the  one 
is  hermaphrodite,  the  gills  in  this  division 
being  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  body. 
In  the  other  section  the  sexual  organs  are 
in  distinct  individuals.  The  Branchiogas- 
teropoda are  divided  into  three  orders— 
(a)  Prosobranchiata  (sexes  distinct,  gills  in- 
closedX  as  whelks,  Ac.  (b)  Opisthobranchi- 
ata  (sexes  united  in  the  same  individual, 
gills  exposedX  as  sea-slugs,  Ac  (e)  Hetero- 
poda (free-swimming  guteropodsX  as  Car- 
inaria. 

Brancklopod  (brang1d-o-podX  n.  An  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  order  Branchlopoda. 

Brancklopoda  (brang-ki-op'o-daX  n.i><.  [Or. 
branehia,  gills,  and  pous,  podos,  a  foot]  An 
order  of  crustaceous  animals,  so  called  be- 
cause their  branchin,  or  gills,  are  ^tuated 
on  the  feet  They  have  one  to  three  masti- 
cating Jaws,  and  the  head  is  not  distinct 
from  the  thorax,  which  is  much  reduced  in 
size.  They  are  divided  into  the  families 
Cladocera,  Phyllopoda,  Ostracoda,  and  Tri- 
lobita.  In  the  Ostracoda  the  body  Is  in- 
cloeed  in  a  bivalve  shell 

Brancklopodons  ( brang-  U  -  op '  o  •  dus ),  a. 
Oill-footeu;  belongbg  to  the  order  Branch!- 
opoda. 

Branokloetegal(brang-ki-os'te-galXa.  See 
B11ANCHIOSTEOOU& 

Branoklostegal  (brang-kl-os'te-galX  n.  A 
gill  ray. 

Brancklostegan  (brang-U-os'te-ganX  n. 
An  individual  of  the  Branchiostegi. 

BrancklOStece  (brang-ki-os'tdJX  n.  [Or. 
branehia,  gills,  and  stegos,  a  covering.  1 
The  membrane  which  covers  the  gills  of 
fishes,  lying  beneath  the  operculum.  It  is 
supported  oy  rays,  to  which  the  name  is 
also  applied. 

Brancmo8tegl(brang1d-6-st«j-eXn.j»I.  [See 
Branchiosteoous.]  a  Linnnan  tribe  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  comprehending  those 
in  which  the  giUs  are  free  and  covered  by  a 
membrane.  It  includes  the  sturgeon  and 
chimsBra. 

BranckiOStegons  ( brang  -  ki  -  OS' te -gusX  a. 
Having  gill-covers,  or  covered  gills;  as.  a 
branchiostegous  fish;  covering  the  gills;  as, 
the  branchxostegous  membrane. 

Brancklostoma  (brang-kl-os'to-maX  >»- 
[Or.  branchia,  gills,  and  «(oma,  mouth.]    A 

Snus  of  fishes,  also  called  Amphioxus, 
eluding  the  lancelet  {B.  lanoeolatum  or 
Amphioxus  laneeolatusl  the  most  anomalous 
of  all  living  fishes  ana  of  all  vertebrated 
animals.  Although  recognized  as  a  verte- 
brated animal  it  has  no  vertebra^  but  only 
a  persistent  notochord,  no  definite  brain, 
no  true  heart,  no  eyes,  nor  proper  bones, 
the  muscles  being  attached  to  soft  cartilage, 
and  no  proper  mis.  It  is  a  fish  with  the 
respiratory  system  of  an  asddlan  and  the 
circulatory  ^stem  almost  of  an  annelid. 
It  is  about  2  inches  in  length,  semi-trans- 
parent, of  a  lanceolate  form,  tapering  to 
each  extremity,  and  having,  instead  of  fins, 
a  narrow  membranous  border  running  along 
the  whole  of  the  dorsal  and  part  of  the 
ventral  surface,  and  expanding  at  the  taQ 
to  form  a  lancet-shaped  can<Ul  fin.  The 
mouth  is  a  longitudinal  flssure  surrounded 
by  a  cartilaginous  ring  bearing  a  number  of 
fllaments.  This  species  was  ilrst  discovered 
on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  It  frequents  the 
coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  Uie  Firth  of 
Clyde,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  another 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  f||ll;       mi.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii.  Sc.  abime:     y.  Sc.  tey. 


(pttlH  hu  bem  foond  u*.  , 

lilBodi;  »  (bit  tb*  gtofnphical  ru(«  vl 
tlw  noiu  ii  TSfT  extoniive.     Thii  vBaoi 
'  >  u  onttr  ot  ltwU-tb«  Upto- 


FbWTitfabniich 
'•DM  (bnoE'U 
.  illU.  MidX.  r. 


frrandkio.  illU.  Mid  . 

with  tmochlB  iiHacb«I  to  Uiun ;  a  bnn- 

chlopod. 
Bmudt-lMf (bi»i>h1<I)>  >>-    A  Igif  grawlzii 

on  abniich. 
BnndklMi  OmnihlH).  a.      DhULdU  of 

bruicbva  or  inooU;  buron:  biui;  EUkvd. 


(bniuhlit),  n.    A  IILUa  bnuicb; 


Bnneh-padOIMl*  <bruHh'p«-dunE'kI),  a. 
A  pedunclt  •prlngtng  trom  a  bnncL 

Bninah-pnot  (bmuh^-loi),  n,  A  pilot 
■pproTad  by  tha  Ttlnltr  Honae.  and  bold- 
las  ■  branch  ar  dJplonu  Far  a  partlciilni 
■UTlgaUoa.    Sec  Brarch,  B. 


did.  from  Ft.  bmtdir,  irModiaant,  trma 


iL  brand,ai«ord.     Sea  BlAKDI 


a  In  Taiioiu  dlractioDi;   to  ihaka  or 
riali :  aa  to  arawCuA  a  iword  or  a  nana. 


it  iniutlMlud  wworO.'    Sliat.—: 


plarwlth; 
jinnf    Leokt. 
smndllll  (brand'lihX  n-    A  Aonriah.  ai 

vltb  a  we^DD.      •BraadMtt  ot  tbo  Ian.' 

biaodlabai.  'AniniiitAartoIapMm.' CAap- 

Bnndllllillg  nnandlabdnB),  n.  A  consp- 
tlon  or  Bniiiking  (vhlob  Hie). 

Bnndla,!  Bnnlai  (brao'di    branix  >.<. 

[It.  inmltr,  lor  tnmttlir,  trom  traixlfr. 
bmtidtr,  to  brandlah,  to  ivlng,  to  aetata.] 
TowaTarj  (o  loUar;  loabaka;  to  naL 


(biandllng),  n.    1.  A  apaclei  i 

nab.  tba  pan  or  todde  of  tba  ulmoD.  ■ 
J  . 1..  T„„^^  being,  aa  It  wan 


fraRin>otaeenlnD.pmn|r«i,taplsch.  Stoat  ] 

Oenarallf  uaad  In  tb*  vlunj.     1.  Id  aoma 
partaof  En^lacdand  flaotUDd  i 


Mtloa  acoldtng 
---     -  Tooldlng- 


BniMll7{hranah'iX«.  1,  FaQ  otbranchei; 
having  vide-ipraadinff  tiranchaa. 

1  EmboTBTwl  In  or  oianhadoiiad  bjr 
brancbaa  'Tb*  woodman'i  irmndty  haV 
J.  BaiUie. 

Bnad  (brand).  K.  [A.  ?ax.  bawl,  a  bonilns, 
aiword,  from  brinnan,  to  bora;  laoLbrandr. 
a  Ara-bniad^  a  aword-blade;  Dan.  brand,  a 
Are-brand  ^  D.  frrond.  a  burning ;  M-  H  O- 
brant.  a  bnnd,  a  aword :  O.  brand,  a  bum- 
Inc  a  conBuTatiDB.  a  blight  The  ivord- 
u»_j_  I i._j  * 1^  aleamlnB  flaah. 


■bather 


sr  after  tba  On  la  extloc 


Indicate  the  qnalltT.n 


palM^'oo  1 


a  trade-mark;  banc 


I  character  of  their 


tieea  barned.  II  la 
a  auddan  change  of 
le.  Called  alao  Aura. 


[  npoi  ,     . 

criminal  bj  vaj  of  pnntabment  or  lor  Inture 
IdeaUOcalJan:  to  brand  a  caak  or  anything 
•lie  lor  tta*  porpoa*  ol  Dibix  a  mark  npon 
It;  alao.  to  mark  with  a  plgntent;  «*,  to 
brand  tbaep  —t  To  Ox  a  man  or  character 
of  Infam}'  npon;  to  itlvmtUie  at  Inlamoui; 
aa.  to  ftraiul  a  lio*  •lib  Intanj.     'Knonnl- 


'ij  a  punlab- 
U  no*  abal- 

«d;  ol  a  red- 


SinUK    (Branding  wat  [oime 

lihed  In  Britain.) 
Bnndad (branded),  a.    Brind 
dlata-bnirn  colonr.    [Scolchl 


BnUkdWlnel  (brand'wln),  n.  [See  BaA!(DT.  ] 


bnnd4  wijti  {pron. 
olne— D.  brondti 
tfijn,  wina,  like  O 


[O.K.  brand^Hine,  D- 
I  tovnif inriiu),  lit.  bunt 
to  bom,  to  dlitll,  and 


A  aplrllaooa  Itc 
d  iij  the  diitllUtlon  ot  wine,  o 
■  "■-  *lne-pr««>.     The  arai 


name  btandr  la  now  giTen  to  iplrit  dlitiUed 
from  other  llqnora,  and  In  tha  unltad  8tat«e 
partlcnlarlr  to  that  which  l>  dlitlUad  from 
'"~~  "kd  paachet.  Much  of  (be  brandf  told 
In  li  made  at  home  From  gnln  whliky 


French 


rwUrtUltng. 

Brmndr-triilt  (bran'dl-frat),  n.  Fmtta  pre 
aerred  hi  alcohol,  to  which  angar  la  oauallj 
added. 

BnndJ~IW,WlUa  (bran'dl-pt-n«),  n.  [E 
ttmndy.  and  Hind,  pon^  water.]    The  Eaii 

Bnwdr-'WbM  I  Chlu'dl-win),  n.  Brandy. 
Brusla  (branrtl),  n.    fPi 


"jrtl),  1. 


id&imb 


taBtt-goOM  (brand'gOaX   n-     Sane   aa  ' 

ftna^^'hran'dld),  a.  Mingled  with  ' 
brandy ;  nude  itronger  by  (he  addition  ••( 
brandy;  flaroared  nr  treated  with  brandy. 

Bntnd-lnMI,  Br>ndlli(-lnn  (brand1-tm, 
hrandlt«.l-«ni).  n.  1.  An  Iron  to  brand 
with.— t  A  trtnt  to  aet  a  pot  OIL 

"  tt<hr*nd'lah),  «.t     (O.I.  frraHn-  | 

l.fo;     J,  Mi 


ch.  etaln;     th,  8c  to 


or  nanllied  from  bramU. 

^.  —  brag:  comp.  alao  ftrawUK  j 

A  wrangle ;  a  •qaahble ;  a  nolay  conteat  or 
diapnta.  '  A  braitt/lt  between  blm  and  hia 
nelghbonr.'  Siii/L 
Brusll  (brang'gl).  >.i  To  wrangle;  to  dla- 
pqte  oonlenUonuy;  to  aqnabble.  'Some 
^        "      parlthloneT.'    Bp.  Ball 

itCbranff'gl^entXn.     A  brang- 
'gltrX  n-  One  who  bran^^aa; 

_  (brmng'gllngX  tt.     A  quarrel  or 

ttnri  ud  nnHtaUMt  quunli.  U^lttt ' 

Bnnk  (brangk),  n.  (L  frrsnei,  quoted  by 
Pliny  ai  the  aaolent  Oilllc  name  of  a  white 
klndolDom.)  Buckwheat 
Brank  (brangk).  n.  [Prom  tha  Cel He:  Gut 
braiaat,  a  kind  ol  pUlorr;  frnrw,  a  allpol 
wood  In  a  halter;  Ir.  braatat,  a  halter^  allied 
(oD.prwvar,  plncfaera.G.pnan^flr,Bplllcu7. 

b,  Pr.  (oh;      ng.  aliv;      TR.  lAan;  th,  lUu; 


clowlhehai 


■naki.  each  aide  a  piece  ot 

wood  Joined   to  a 

baiter,  to  which  a  Ut  ti  lometlmea  added, 

but  more  Irequeady  a  wooden  neaa  raaem- 


frank,  to  make  a  thow. 


rilix-LL.ft' 


I  Modified  fonn  ot 

>ld  Dp  the  head  aaec(edlj.    [Pro- 

B»ILkiinlllB(kraiiek'«r-alnXn.  [Fr.broiie- 

. — J —    ¥  I  , ,  a  olaw,  and  L  nrrtiM, 

Bear'a-btveoh,  or  A«n- 

fha'lea'ea ^  Oie i 
are  aald  to  hi 

the  Corlnlhlan  _,. 

Branlet  (braolXa-f.  [Fr.  branltr,  toihake. 
to  agitata.  See  BaumLKJ  To  ihake;  to 
agitata;  laeDomae. 

Biaulln  (branlin),  n.    Same  M  BrandHnt. 

Bnn-tWW  (bran'aa),  a.  (For  brand^ttte. 
the  orlglaal  tomi,  from  brand,  a  bornlng, 
and  ruw.  (See  Bramd.)  Shakipere  naea 
jlm-n™  In  the  aame  unie  i  tit  glowing 
like  metal  newly  out  of  the  Ore  or  lorge; 
hence,  quite  new.  ■  i.  tran-n^ia  defence  of 
blaows.'    aiadMlau. 

Bmmr  (bnn'Dl).  n.  Haring  the  appear' 
anceot  Man;  conalitliig  of  bran, 

Biuule,t  BnUHlt  (bran'il),  n-  [O.Fr. 
frroiuifl,  from  frrdfiiiar.  t"  '--'—   ■-  — '- 


From   brandiUr. 
A  toawl  or 


perhapi  cormpled 

'Arafialu.ballada,  Tlnlaya '  Spanaar.  Written 

Brant  Bntct-coow  (brant,  branfgOaX  «- 

See  BlIHT-ooosk. 
Bnuit,  Brsat  (brant,  brent),  a.    [A_  Sax. 

brant,  frrvnf.  Sw.  brant,  IceL  brattr,  ateep; 

perhapa  allied  to  W.  bryn,  a  bill,  brtnaA. 

anunmltj    Steep     lI^TloclaL] 

Bnnt-Ibz  Ibranf  foki),  n.    [For  hrand-/ss, 
from  Itaculgni.]  ruJpu aJasci,  a  ipeclei  of 

Swedlah  toi.  amaller  than  the  common  toi- 
BnuUnKbran'tlXn.  [Prabably  from  O.Fr. 
braruMtr,  Fr.  branUr,  to  ihake  ^ 
BKAirDi.B.1   A  kind  of  dance  of 

BDni,whoheld       

~         iglntc 


e,  to  Jog.   t 


aran'a.Mrl  a     Belatjng  to  the 
iL     N.  Brit.  Rn.    (Rare.) 

BnMn  (bti'm).  a.  Uade  at  bnaa.  See 
Baas  and  BEanH. 

Bn*h(braBh).e.t  (Probably  from  Fr.McAa. 
abraach.]  Tobreaktopiecei^  toamaih;aa. 
he  frruhad  In  the  door.    [Scotsh] 

Br>all(braih),n.  IProm  Fr,  6rtc*a,  a  breach, 
broken  atulT,  breccia]  1.  A  confnicd  beep 
ol  fragmanti:  at.  (a)  In  pial  maaae*  of  looaa, 
broken,  or  angular  fragmenta  of  rocka,  re- 
BDlUng  Irom  weatheriog  or  diahitfsntion 
on  the  apot  Sir  C.  ti3i.  (i)  A'aut  araall 
fragmenta  of  cruahed  Ice,  collected  by  winda 
or  ciimnta.  near  the  ahaR,  or  lach  that 
the  ihip  can  eaally  force  through.  Kant. 
(c)  Kafuae  bongha  of  treaa.  Wright.  — 
1  [Local]  A  nuh  or  eruption;  alK>,acnuh. 

Bnall  (braahX  a.  (O.  and  D.  bartdt,  hanh, 
Impetuoua. J  1.  Ha9(y  In  (emper;  unfK(U' 
oua     On—.—i.  Brittle.     [United  Bf-'"  ' 

Bnah  (bnuh),  n.    TnnalBuf  "    '  " 
£un>i,    [Sootch.] 


at  fit  ot  all 


a.uAlg;    >b,a 


mKit. 


BmlBT  (brUlbttr),  n.    [7r.  frnuidr,  brairitr. 

tiDm  brai—,  emban,  ttre  ootli;  ■una  otl- 

^amlmai.bnutl    An  op«n  put  tor  bnio- 

ucwood  oreotL 
tnaLu  (bit'iliAr),  n.    (From  fcroM  or  Iroin 

tnUL]    AD  ■rttflnr  ma  worb  In  brui. 

BmUfbcB-dlO,  ».    Bunt  ttBnuO. 

Btbm  (bru).  n.  t*-  Su.  brna,  bnia,  IcaL 
frnu,ElTen  bjr  Hildonen  uiiieiuilii«  >''  ''- 
MpsctftUj  lor  li "-  ' 


I ;  ippanntlj  fr 


Sp.  trtua.  lln  ootL]  1.  Ad  aJlDr  ot  cop- 
par  uid  eIsq,  of  ft  jr^low  colour,  uniallj 
ooDUlslnc  kbout  one-Uiin]  d(  1M  might 
at  iliu.  bPt  the  proportloiu  ua  nriabla. 
Bru*  la  nun  tnilbla  thui  copper,  and  not 

ducGtetluU 

i>wnpl<^d .... 

w^i •-'-- idnaftii.  The  bait  brua 


wed  in  on  I 
MUUaalled,  eapeclaUr  the  ihleldt  ot  unu. 

And  br  Uk  cm  Hie  Jinn  i>I  Ih>  ifeil 
S-Uonej.    [SUncI  [The wonl bnuli'olUi 
lusd  M  lymboUol  of  dimbilltji,  ImrdiieB 
■tnngth,  InjeulblUljr,  obdunev.     '  Valam 
~iTBNTe*  ■en  tnw  oi  ' 


Sbru'illL  K.  A  BUB  fonnerlr 
etray  the  expeiua  ol  oolnaga. 
-  -    t  the  lotrtulc  TKloe  ^Uie 


reaching  from  the  ihoiilder  to  tiu  elbow. 
BrMS-baad  (bni'bud).  n.    A  oompanf  o 

PU«.  fllr,  lat,  t»U^       ma,  met,  htri       pi 


bru^  «■  the  tnunpct,  bngle,  comat-a-pii- 

BnWN  (bni).  n.     [Modltlod  from  baru.} 
A  name  cl  a  flih  of  thm  parch  famll;,  the 
jMle  quitted  pereh 
b>lWt  (biu'et),  n.  Aoaaiua  or  haad-pleca. 


BTau-fbU(bnufall).  iL  Dutc 
gold,  formed  by  beating  out 


^ irUd  jSuU. 

maBy  sDltlvated  fonna  Irhlofi  an  nry  Tala- 
»bl*MculliMiTtndfOdd«mcMablea,CDD- 
prehanding  among  other  apadca  the  red  and 

vhlte  cabbage,  caulUlower.  broeall,  boie- 
cole.  rape,  turnip,  coba,  cnrM  kale,  kole- 
_-ti  —  X — 1_  _. — ^^  cabbage,  Bmaaela 

coli,  cauUflowBT,  Ac  B.  mftra,  orrtS-eab- 
bace,  mikea  a  good  pickle.  The  Infuiion 
oTlti  leaver  vbich  is  ot  a  very  rich  bine 

aoidi  and  alkallea,  toralng  giHn  with  alka- 
red  irltb  acid* 

~     (braa^nea),  n.    The  qoallty  or 
'*  being  braasy 

lalin,  n.     BraaaioIL 
brH^vd).  a.     Hard  or  llfTD. 
aaoraiB.    Spehtcr. 
Bnuc-nila  (braiMIv  n.  Long  ilript  ot  thin 
metal.^pe  ugh,Died  by  prinlen  for  cutting 


and  t^ile'work  in  book-prlaUng. 

BrMn-T)M«»d(braa'vii-ll]d),a,   Impndent 
'  That  traiMiKlftd  mauler. '    B.  Jonwon. 

Braga7  (braiT), 
partaking  ot  bi 
the  ookiur  ot  braat. 


1.  Braian-faced;  ImpndenL    [CoUoq.] 


.1  (brut),  p.  a 
uriea  which  tli 

Brat  (bratV  n.  [ACeltlcword:  Pror.K  frml. 
■  cblld'i  bib:  W.  brat,  i  rag,  a  pinafore: 
Ir.  brat,  ■  cloak.  ■  nunUe ;  GacL  bnU.  a 
rag^  an  apron.  The  naual  meaulnfl  hai 
amen  froin  a  conlemptaoDI  lue  of  the 
word,  which  Ii  reailt  the  lame  ai  the  fol- 
lowing.! A  child:  »  called  in  contempt. 
■ThH>otlinoneofminfl.'  Sftai.  'Their 
ilitj^mu:  Tbadttray.  Formerly  it  might 
be  Died  mthont  any  feeling  of  contempt. 


cloak,  boirowe 


clout:  a  rag.  Burnt.  [Scotch.  1— S  An  apnm. 
IPrDTindBlZiwlIah  and  Scotch.] 
DnttkOb  (bnC'taebi  n.  IQael    SoeBUT] 
A  atandarl    [Scotch  ] 


Jamd.  but  DCK  dianHTcT  Ibg  loud  trilHUv- 

Brxvatbrl'Tl).    Sea  Bkato. 

BravMtl  (bra-Tad';,  *.     &«Tado  (which 

The  EF»t  Pwihcco,  ILha  hiaiKlt  Uilj  bat 

BTBTftdi)  (bra-vi'dd),  n.     [Sp.  frrawda,  Yt. 
bramdt.    Bee  BnaTK.1    Ad  armnnt  men- 


I  bratadc'    Irmna. 

„  I.    Brag^ng:  boaittal: 

■aiu  or  uDue  m  bnvado.     '.Bratado  beta.' 

Bravado  (bn-Ti'dd),  x.i.  To  act  In  a  ■pirit 
olbravado:  tuitorm:  taraoe.  'UkaWlnda 
where  Jkiloibranifg'if.'    Irlovd.     [Bare.) 

BraTS  (brii),  a.  [Fr.  brag*,  bniTe,  gay. 
prond,  bnggard^  Bp.  and  It.  bratu,  lin*B. 
comgeou:  apparently  from  the  Celtic: 
Armor,  broo,  bniv,  gaily  dnuaed.  Hoe.  hand, 
•ome;  bnws,  to  itrat  (aee  Brao):  bnt  tbe 
word  probably  eilited  Indepeadently  in  the 

tu  adnm.  brnuM.  ^e  attire;  6,8w.  bnj. 
Mod.  8w.  bra,  good;  Sc.  brau.T  1.  Gounge- 
ooi;  bold:  daring:  intnpld:  high-ipiiited. 
valiant:  learleiB;  as,  a  wivt  warrlDr, 

S.  Making  a  flue  display  in  bearing,  drna, 
or  appeajimce  gencraUy;  baring  a  noble 
mlen;ipleDdlil:  beauEUul;  goi^gaona;  gandy- 

'Wltb  bloaaoma  irant  bedecked  dalnUiy.' 


BT»Tftao(bra-y*'d« 


Bntt,  BiBt  (bral),  ».     [A  Sii. 
-'--'■  "■ -•  "—in  W.  bral,  a  clo 

ag.     See  abow 
iloak.     Chax 
.    [So.  ■  ■  ■    - 
Ziwllahand 

BnWoe  CbratH).  B.  [O  Fr,  brttAtclu.  Fr 
bntielu,  O.B.  and  Norm  Fr.  bnlo^.  a  bar- 
Uian :  probably  from  Q.  bit,  a  board,  a 
plank-J  Inminiiu,  (i])a  wooden. caat-lron. 
or  brick  partition  which  dlildei  a  mining 
■haft  into  two  etiambere.  which  wrre  la  the  j 
upcaat  and  downcaat  ahafti  for  rentllatlDP,  i 
or  placed  temporarily  nr  permanently  acroai 
a  gallery  to  keep  back  noilona  sawi.  or 
prevent  the  eicape  ol  water,  (b)  Wooden 
planking  to  aupport  a  wall  or  root  Written 
Hio  Brtltiet, 

BnttUblns  {bratlih-ing),  n.  [See  Bbat- 
TICB,]  1.  A  cmt,  battlement,  or  other  para- 
pet.—E.  A  fence  of  boarda  in  a  mine  or  round 
dangerou*  machinery, 

BnttU«(bratn).  n.  {Ferhapa  allied  to  Iqcl. 
bniCAr.  haaty,  nuddea,  bnUXlo.  bnUIa.  lud- 
denly,  haatlly:  Dan.  ^t.  bro^.  hwty.)  A 
olalterliv  noiae  like  that  made  by  the  teet 
ol  honea  moving  npldiy:  rapid  motion; 
.j^i^-.  -** — »..  ..  -»..^|.|  r^id  raca.     Burnt. 


S.  ExceHent;  curital.     [Formetly  In  very 

ot  commendation:  often  alaonacd  Ironically: 
now  obaolete  in  tbia  aenie  euapt  perhapa 
in  Irony.] 


—  Galiant,    CouregtaL,, _... 

aplendld  either  In  dreai  or  qoalltleh  !■ 
mo(t  appropriately  need  with  regard  In 
courage,  which  exhlblU  itaalt  in  deed*  that 
attract  attention  and  utplaDae:  o(  the 
Ibree  wordi  it  li  that  wboh  hM  moat 

datlon  In  II:  entrawnH  deaotei  the  pot- 
Kialan  ol  that  tpfrit  whieta  enablei  one 
readily  and  fearleiBly  to  face  ilingiil.  braat 
1>  more  comprehenalve  Id  ilgiiiaoatloo  than 
either  ol  the  other  two  wwda ;  It  deootaa 
the  poaieialon  ol  the  highett  and  nobleat 
kind  ot  courage  and  fortitude,  of  that  ^rit 
which  enablea  a  man  to  bear  np  aaaintt  eril 

forth  to  face  IL — SVH.  Coniueoua,  ga^nl 
daring,  valiant,  valotnni.  bold,  beni 


Ing,  valiant,  va 
AS.  («rle-,  d 


(Scotch.) 
BratU*  (br«t1\  •  V 
hllDg  or  thnnderlng 


.    IProrlndaL] 


hi^-ij 


two  hundred  bmint. 

H«  tmri  at  art  OUT  V^        Dry^i*- 
Btbtb  (brivV  n.  t  pret  A  pp.  braead;  ppi 

binFinff.    1.  To  encounter  with  counge  an 


£  t  To  carry  a  boaating  appeannoe  of.  'To 
bran  that  wlilcb  they  beYeve  not'  Batarn. 
9.ITDmakeDiie,  ihowy.  or  nlendid.  'Be 
(the  niD)  ihould  have  bravi  the  aait  an 
hourago.'  Sbat.  IKare.) 
BrmTe^r(lirivTi).adii.  L  In  a  brave  man- 
ner: |a)courageoua]j;gallaB(ly;  splendidly; 
heroically. 

oil,  pound;       u.  K«.  abiui*;       T.  8t  t**. 
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ib)f  nnelr.  gAQdily.    Spenter. 

Aa4  decked  heneir  brmmiy  to  allure  die  eves  of 
•It  OMO  tku  khould  see  her.  Jndlth  x.  4. 

(e)  WeD;  proBperooily;  a^  he  ii  getting  on 

BraTeneea  (briv'hesX  «.  The  qutUbr  of 
being  bnve ;  brarety.  *  The  bra  mnm*  ox  the 
exploit'   HoUand. 

BrayeiT  (briv'dr-lX  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
being  braTe;  courage;  heroism;  nndannted 
Bptrit;  intrepidity;  gallantry;  fearleMnew. 
'Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery.*  Tennyion. 

Remember,  tit,  my  Uege,  .  .  . 
The  nataril  brmvtry  of  your  irie.         Shak. 

SLf  ^leadonr;  magnificence.  'Great  hra- 
very  of  building  to  the  manrellona  beautify- 
ing of  the  realm.'    Camden. 

Tbe^fwmnyoittteirtimkUt^ormuaeMs.    Is.  Bl  tS. 


a.t  Show;  oitentation;  parade. 

Prefaces.  .  .  .  wid  other  speedics  of  reference  to 
the  person,  ere  yreat  wastes  of  time;  and  though 
they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery. 

4.t  Brarado;  boast 

There  are  those  that  make  it  a  point  oihravery  to 
bid  deftance  to  the  oracles  of  divine  reveLoion. 

Sir  R.  L'Ettrattfe. 

6.t  A  showy  person.    'A  man  thai  is  the 

bmsmof  hisage.'    Beau.  S  Fl 
Bravl  (brft'TeX    See  Bravo. 
BniYln^  (brftTOngX  n.    Bravado;  defiance. 

'  With  so  proud  a  atnOne  of  threaU  and 

hrawinge,'    Chapman. 
BniTllikl7(briT'ing-UX  adv.    In  a  braving 

or detyfog  manner.    Sheldon.    [Rare.] 
BntTlMilllO  (brtt-via'imd).  inierj.  Superia- 

tive  of  bravot 

Thafs  riirht— rm  steel— Bravo  I— Adamant—Am- 
vissitnol  csi* 


&niTO(brft'v«Xmter;.  [Itl  L  Well  done  I 
The  word  is  an  Italian  adjective,  and  the 
correct  usage  is  to  say  frrooo  to  a  male 
singer  or  actor,  hrava  to  a  female,  and  braoi 
to  »  company— 2.  Used  as  a  substantive. 
'  With  bravo  and  hand-dapping. '    Carlyle. 

Bnm>(bril'v5).n.  pi.  Brayo68(bri'vdKX  (It 
and  8p.]  A  daring  vOIaln;  a  bandit:  one 
who  sets  law  at  defiance;  an  wftfriiirin  or 
murderer.  *  Stab,  like  bravoee.  all  who  come 
that  way.'    ChurehUl 

Itoaynra  (bn^vyraX  ^  nt.  bravery,  spirit] 
In  rnueic,  a  florid  air.  requiring  great  force 
and  spirit  in  the  performer,  and  serving  to 
display  bis  or  her  power,  flexibility  of  roice, 
and  distinctnesB  of  articulation. 

Bravura  Omi-vtt'raX  a.  In  mtwic,  spirited; 
florid;  brilliant;  as,  a  bravwa  air. 

Braw(brA),  a.  [8w.  brt^f,  bra,  flue;  D.  brauwe, 
flnenr.  See  Bravi.]  Fhie;  gaily  dressed; 
handsome;  pleasant;  agreeable;  worthy; 
excellent;  brave;  stout  'There's  6«ii*. 
brow  ladaon  Yarrow  braes. 'Hunu.  [Scotch.  1 

Bniwl  (bmlX  v.i.  (From  root  of  brag;  oomp. 
W.  braio<,  a  boast,  broliaw.  to  brag,  to  boast, 
braffol,  to. vociferate;  with  this  then  may 
have  been*a  fusion  of  such  Teutonic  words 
as  D.  brallen,  to  boast.  Dan.  bralle.  to  Jab- 
ber, to  prate.  br^Oe,  to  roar.)  1.  To  speak 
2oudlr  and  complainingly;  to  be  clamorous 
or  nolay;  to  quarrel  noisfly  and  Indecently. 
•I  do  the  wrong  and  flrst  begin  to  braul' 
SJafc.— 2.  To  roar,  as  water;  to  make  a  noise. 
'  Where  the  brook  brawla  along  the  pain- 
ful road. '  Wordsworth.  — Stk.  To  wramrie, 
squabble,  quarrel,  dispute. 

Biawl  (br»l).  v.t  1.  To  wranirle  about;  to 
he  noisy  or  contentious  regarding. 

I  case  not  what  the  sects  may  tntwL    rem/^ttM. 

2.  To  drive  away  or  beat  down  by  noise. 
•Your  deep  wit  .  .  .  reason'd,  not  brawTd 
h^f  (Truth)  hence.'  Sir  K.  Difjby.  [Bare.] 
Brawl  (braJX  n.  l  a  noisy  quarrel;  loua 
angry  contention;  an  uproar;  row;  squabble. 
' Stout  polemiekbrowf.'  HudHbrae.  'He  is 
a  devil  in  private  brawl:  Shak.  'Wholly 
Riven  to  brawle  and  wine '  Tenny$on.  — 2.  t  A 
kind  of  dance;  a  bransle  or  brantle. 

Mvrrave  k>rdkeeper  led  the  hrmwts; 

The  teal  and  maces  danced  before  Urn.    Gruy. 

Braw]«r  (  bna  '«rX  n.  One  who  brawls;  a 
noisy  fellow;  a  wrangler.  'The  great  states- 
man degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler.' 
Bustle. 

IgmwUe  (bmOO.  adv.    [See  Br  aw,  Britb.] 
,5wely;  finely;  very  weU;  heartily.  [Scotch. ) 
Brawlilic  (wi»nngX  «•    The  act  of  quar- 
relling: specifically,  in  law,  the  offence  of 
<manening  or  creating  a  disturbance  in  a 
^church  or  churchyard. 
Brawlinc  (br^l'lngX  a.     l.  Oontentiotts; 
quarrslsome. 


I  Ieoow  she  is  an  li 


t.  trmwHmf  scold.      SMaJt. 


2.  Making  the  noise  of  rushing  water;  pur- 
ling; rippling.   'Brawling  spriiigB.'  CoUtm. 

BrawUsglj  (bmring-liX  adv.  In  a  brawl- 
ing or  quarreiaome  manner. 

Brawn  (brinX  n.  [O.Fr.  bnum>  the  muscu- 
lar parts  of  the  body,  from  O.H.O.  brato, 
bmlon,  meat  fbr  roasting;  from  braten,  to 
roast]  L  Boar's  fleah;  the  fleah of  the  boar 
or  of  swine,  ooUared  to  as  to  squeece  out 
much  of  the  fat,  boiled,  and  pkUed.— 2.  t  A 
boar.  BMtcdfrff.— 8.  A  fleshy,  protuberant, 
muscular  part  of  the  body;  as,  the  brawn 
of  the  arm,  thigh,  Ac 

It  wM  ordained  that  mnrthertrs  dwold  be  brent 
on  the  trtfWH  of  the  kit  hand.  JUUi. 

i.  Kuacular  strength;  muscles. 

Brawn  without  bnUn  is  tWne.         Dryden. 

b.\  The  arm,  so  called  from  its  muscles  or 
strength.  '  And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this 
wither'd  brsivn.'  Shak.  'Hew  thy  target 
from  thy  brawik'  Shak,—Uook  brawn,  the 
flesh  of  a  pig's  head  and  ox  feet  cut  in 
pieces,  and  boHed,  pickled,  and  pressed  into 
a  shape. 

Biuwnedt  (bnindX  a.  Brawny;  strong. 
'Brawned  bowrs. '    Speneer. 

Brawner(bnMi'dr).n.  A  boar  kflled  for  the 
table. 

&rawn-flUl«iit  (bninf»l-nX  a.  Having  the 
brawny  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body  shrunk 
or  faUen  away;  wasted;  thin.  'Thybroum- 
fatten  vrntL'    Drayton. 

wawnlness  (briMi'i-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
being  brawny;  strength;  hardiness. 

This  MnvHifMix  and  fatsensibility  of  mind  is  the 
bctt  annour  a^^inst  the  common  evUs  and  accidents 

Brawny  (bran'iX  a.  t  Having  laiige  strong 
muscles;  muscular;  fleshy;  bulky;  strong. 

The  muscles  of  his  krmwny  arms 

Arc  strong  as  iron  bands.  Langfellciu. 

2.  Hard;  unfeeling;  canons.  '  A  brawny  con- 
science which  hath  no  feeling  in  it'  Joeeph 
Mede. 

BrawB  (br»s),  n.  One's  best  apparel;  finery. 
[ScotclLj 

Braxy  (brak'si).  n.  [As  the  disease  is  in 
some  parts  called  also  braik,  bracks,  the 
name  is  probably  derived  from  tiie  verb  to 
break;  comp.  A.  Sax.  broe,  disease,  misery: 

0.  breehen,  vomiting,  and  brechen,  to  break.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  several  diseases  of  sheep,  the  two 
most  commonly  so  called  being  a  disease 
characterised  by  severe  diarrhoea,  and  one 
arising  from  a  plethora  or  fulness  of  blood, 
the  animal  dying  in  convulsions  in  a  short 
time.— 2.  A  sheep  having  the  braxy;  the 
mutton  of  such  a  sheep. 

Braxy  (brak'si),  a.  Affected  or  tainted  with 
braxy;  as.  braxy  sheep;  braxy  mutton. 

Bray  (mh  v.t    [O.Fr.  braver,  breier,  bre- 

hier  (Fr.  broyer),  to  pound,  from  O.  breehen, 

to  break.]    To  pound,  beat,  or  grind  sroaa 

Tboi^h  then  shouldst  tray  a  fool  in  amortar, .  .  . 

jret  wilTnot  hb  foolishness  depart  from  him. 

__        ^    .»  fto*-  savii. ». 

Bray  (briX  v.l  [Fr.  braire,  to  bray;  L.L. 
bragire,  bragare,  to  bray,  to  cry,  from  Celtic 
root  seen  in  brag,  brawl}  1.  To  utter  a 
harsh  cxy,  as  an  ass. 

Laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  loader  than  an  asa  can  tray.     Dryden. 

2.T0  make  a  loud,  harsh,  diaagreeaUe  sound. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  #nv#        Crt^y. 

BrayHiriiX  v-<.  To  utter  with  a  loud  harsh 
sound:  sometimes  with  otit 

Arms  on  armour  dashing  hraytd 
Horrible  discord.  Mitfn. 

The  kettle^lmm  and  trumpet  thm  tray  ciit 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge.  SMoM. 

Bray  (briX  n.  The  harsh  sound  or  roar  of 
an  ass;  a  harsh  or  grating  sound. 

Loud  rung  oat  the  bogle's  tray.         Tennyson. 

Brayt  (brtX «>^  [in  fint  sense  probablyfrom 
Fr.  braie,  O.Fr.  brave,  from  LL.  brooa, 
bravoa,  a  dike  or  bank ;  in  second  meaning 
the  same  word  as  8c  broe,  W.  bre,  a  mount 
or  peak.]  L  A  bank  or  mound  of  earth, 
used  in  fortification;  a  breastwork;  a  bul- 
wark; specifically,  a  wall  or  other  work  in 
advance  of  and  covering  the  gate  of  a  for- 
tress. '  That  they  could  scant  put  their 
heads  over  the  bray  or  bulwark.'  ndU. 

Order  was  gtvea  that  bulwarks,  trayt.  and  walls 
shookl  be  raised  in  his  castles  and  strongliolds. 
^    .      .  ...  Ld.  Herbert 

2.  A  piece  of  slophig  ground;  an  acclivity 
or  declivity.  'Against  a  rocke  or  an  bye 
braye.*    Aeeham. 

Ptash'd  up  the  tn^^  faidignantly  they  fed 

The  clankiqg  lash  and  Uie  retorted  steel.    Brmtes. 


Brayer  (brir«rX  tk    One  that  brays  like  an 


Brayar  (brii'toX  ^  in  hand-pritUing,  an 
insurument  used  for  spreading  the  ink 
equally. 

Braylnff(bri'lngXn.  Boar,  noise;  damour: 
used  only  in  contempt. 

There  he  stands  with  unimpeachable  passivity 
amid  the  shouldering  and  trayinjf;  a  spectacle  to 
men.  Carfyie. 

Brayle  (br&lX  n.    Same  as  BraU,  1. 

Brue  (brftzX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  brazed;  ppr. 
brofing.  fFr.  braeer,  to  brase,  from  the 
Scandinavian.  See  Brass.]  l.  To  solder, 
more  especially  with  hard  solder,  such  as 
an  alloy  of  brass  and  sine.— 2.  To  cover  or 
ornament  with  brass.  'A  tripod  richly 
brazed.*  Chapman. ^S.i  To  harden;  to 
harden  to  impudmce. 

Let  roe  wring  your  heart, .  .  . 
If  damned  custom  hath  not  bra*ed  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.     Shak. 

Braien  (bris'nX  a.  l.  Made  of  brass;  as.  a 
brazen  helmet;  also,  from  brass  often  serving 
as  a  tvpe  of  strength,  impenetrability,  and 
the  like,  extremely  strong,  impenetrable. 
'Environed  with  a  braien  walL'  Shak.— 
2.  Pertaining  to  brass;  proceeding  from 
brass. 

a  I  uiiipelers. 
WWi  traaen  din  Mast  you  the  city's  ««r.      Ska*. 

&  Impudent;  having  a  front  like  brass. 

Talbot    .    .    .    appeared  daily  with  braam  fhmt 
before  the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted. 

Afoot  M/oy. 

—Brazen  age,  or  age  </  bran,  in  myth,  the 
age  of  war  and  violence,  which  succeeded 
the  silver  age,  when  men  had  still  further 
denneratedfrom  primitive  purity.— Breum 
diih.  a  standard  measure  kept  in  certain 
mining  districts  under  the  chaiige  of  a  pro- 

Rer  officer.— £roc0n  eea.  in  Jewish  antuj.  a 
uge  vessel  of  brass  placed  in  Solomon's 
temple.  It  was  10  cubits  tvom  brim  to  brim, 
6  in  height,  and  90  in  circumference.  It  was 
designed  for  the  priests  to  wash  themselves 
in  before  they  performed  the  service  of  the 
temple. 

Braian  (bris'nX  v.t  Tb  behave  with  Inso- 
lence or  effrontery:  with  an  indefinite  it 

Men  would  face  it  and  trasen  it.        La/timer. 
—To  brazen  out,  to  persevere  in  treating 
with  effrontery:  with  an  indefinite  i(,  or  a 
noun  like  matter,  affair,  btuiness. 

Thornton  brmnened  it  •««/ with  Ms  usoal  Impadence. 

L«rdlytt*n. 
Tm  resolved  to  traten  the  tueiness  out. 
^  Sir  J.  Vanbrmh. 

Braien-bTOWad  (brftz'n-broudX  a.  Shame- 
less; impudent  '  Koon-day  vices  and  brozra- 
browed  iniquities.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Braien-fkioe  (brftz^-fftsX  n.    An  impudent 
person;  one  ranarkable  for  effrontery. 
Well  said.  braMen-/aee;  hoM  h  out        Shak. 

Braien-fftoed  (br&z'n-fistX  a.  Impudent : 
bold  to  excess;  shameless.  '  A  bratSA-Saoed 
varlet'   Shak, 

Braien^  (br&z'n-liXa^lv.  In  a  brazen  man- 
ner; boldly;  Impudentlv. 

BrasennasB  (braz'n-nesx  ^  1-  Appearance 
like  brass:  in  this  sense  brasainieu  is  the 
more  correct  word.— 2.  Impudence;  excess 
of  assurance;  as,  his  brazenness  is  excessive. 

Brazier  (br&'zhdrX  n.    Same  as  Brasier. 

Bra^L  Brasil-wood  (bra-zn',  brazirwydX 
n.  \Vg.  broza,  a  live  coal  or  glowing  fire. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  woodTor  its 
colour,  and  it  is  said  that  Khag  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  gave  this  name  to  the  country 
on  account  of  its  producing  this  wood.  The 
country  was  flrst  named  Santa  Cruz  by  its 
discoverer,  Pedro  Alvares  CabraL]  A  very 
heavy  wood  of  a  red  colour,  growing  in 
Brazfl  and  other  tropical  countnes,  used  in 
manufactures  for  dveing  red.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Cessalpinta  eoiinata  and  C.  ora- 
tUiensis.  The  heart-wood  only  is  of  value. 
The  inferior  Brazil-wood  of  the  West  Indies 
is  from  C.  cm  fa.    See  CjBSALpnf  ia. 

BraiUettO  (braz-i-let'toi  n.  An  faiferior 
species  of  Brazil-wood  Drought  from  Ja- 
maica, the  produce  of  Cixsalpmia  crista. 

BraglUan  (bra-zil'i-anX  o  Pertaining  to 
Brazil:  as,  Brazilian  productions. 

BraiUian  (bra-zin-anX  n.  A  native  or  in- 
habitnnt  01  Brazil 

Brasllln  (braz'il-inX  n.  The  red  colouring 
matter  of  Brazil-wood.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol;  acida  turn  it  yellow« 
alkalies  violet  It  is  a  delicate  test  of  alka- 
linltv. 

Branl-nnt  (bra-zlFhutX  tk  The  seeds  of 
the  fruit  of  BerthoUetia  ezcelsa,  a  tree  of 
the  nat  order  Lecythidacese,  a  native  of 


ch.  e*ain;     6h.  Sc.  loe*;     g,  go;     J.  joh;     b,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     ra,  then;  tii,  ttin;     w,  toig;     wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.-See  Kr.Y. 


BilAZU^TtlA 


natar,  UTing  ma  BxbwnBlj  hud  ihell 

Inoli  thick,  ud  eonUlnloj  ' ■' 

0  twtnlT-loiir  tarlugnUr  w 


o  b«wiuru1l]>  F*d(«d  irithln  ttaa 


ktU--tW(brMU'U).<i.    SaeMlTl 
NWb  (bi«cli),  n.    (OB.  fcrKk«,  HRCHd 
im  A.  Su.  »n»,  trf«,  ■  bnuh  or  faruk- 


UnsiinUi 
if  tCe  TtoU 


shell  tiMt  when  ones  dlitarbed  It  li  Impoi- 
(Ibla  to  replua  tbsm.  Wbca  ths  IraLU 
■n  tl»  thn  tall  from  the  tns  ud  us  cul- 
iMted  bT  lodUnt  Tlicr  nn  thea  ipllt 
open  wiai  Bn  ua  and  the  Modi  taken  out 
and  packsd  Id  iMUkMi  lor  tmuportaUon. 
Bealdea  belDg  ued  as  so  article  of  detsert, 
ablsDd  oil,  used  bxiralctamakarsaiulotlisn. 
Is  eiprcMsd  • —  " — 
BnKQ-taitO 

Ing,  Ironbrwan.  iobnakipkrtljraiao^m 
Fr.  hrtt/u,  a  biAach,  (rom  the  Mine    ' 
but  dliKtlj  ttom  the  Oeraun.)    l.  T 
'■   ■■'"'  ueoMdanlr 

jrinBlectoI 

'  other  obltgaUi 

kwHA  Chan  the  abaerruce.'  iSAoi.— t.  TfaE 
ipaoa  betvMQ  the  Mieral  parts  of  a  solid 
bodr  parted  bj  TloleDce:  a  mpttini  k  break; 


-At  Ttie  breaking  ol 


aolhorlti  committed 

-^ ^-nlllig  the  arrestment 

used  In  his  bands,  snd  pacing  the  anin  or 
il>.-llTeiinc  the  roodi  arr«tsd  to  the  com- 
mon debtor.— itmieh  tf  clew  In  law.  au 
iinwarrantatale  tattj  on  another's  land  — 
Brtath  q/emrani,  a  TloUtloa  of  a  corenant 
contained  In  a  dead,  either  to  do  a  dimt 

act  or  to  omit  It Bnatk  11/  duly,  the  not 

riecaUnganjofOce,  enip!o)muDt,  trust.  Jbc. 
In  a  proper  manner— SnocAii^proiniH,  a 
ilotitloD  of  one's  word  or  undoltaklni:  non- 
fuiniment  of  wbat  ooe  had  aoreed  to  do: 
often  used  abaolutel/  lor  braaoli  of  promise 
of  manlace.- firuui  <if  lAs  ptact,  a  Tlola- 
tlon  of  the  pnbllo  peace,  u  bf  a  riot,  tOnr, 

destructive  to  the  public  community.— 
SrtaA  of  tnial;  a  Tlolatlon  ol  AWf  fay  a 
trustee,  eiacutor,  or  other  person  In  a 
lldnduT  jKWltlan.  — Sth.  Knptnre.  cleft. 
ohaam,  iltt,  nq>,  break.  Infraction.  Infrlnge- 
.  ^  .. .    ^  qnurel.  differvace,  aepara- 

make  a  bnach  or 


oponlnclii 

la  tnmthiHg  ibc  waUk.  I*nf  Ynft. 

BrMObT  (br«cb'lX  ■-  Apt  lo  break  lencat 
nnraly:  applied  In  sonlta  of  Eniland  anil 
United  BtM«*  to  BnnUy  cttUe. 

BrMd(bredi(a  fA.fiai.  bedd,  Coc  D.  »rvod. 
\<A  tniNd,  8v.  ud  DitL  brM,  O.ind.  frruC 
Boot  donbthl  In  old  A.  Sax.  UV,  loal, 
wai  tlw  word  nBeralij  naad  fur  bread,  anil 
bnad  li  hardlj  loond  except  In  the  eata 

FUe,  far,  lat,  tiU;       jai.  met,  h«ri       [d 


ponnd  Ai^-Amdd,  bDner-c<imb,  lit.  bte-brtod, 
llkaa.  KaiKnfrrod.  '  Dawn  to  the  ninth  cen- 
Vaij  thif  word  bad  not  Its  pnaent  senaa  In 
aiv  Teutonic  dlalecU  but  was,  aa  It  seami, 
In  all  Dl  Uiem  mod  of  the  honey-comb  onlr. 
Ful^uion.!  I.  A  kind  of  food  made  by 
ro^tsning  and  kaeadlng  the  Sour  or  meal 
of  some  ^adaa  at  iraln,  or  that  prepared 
froiu  other  plants,  and  baking  It,  tbe  dDOth 
being  ottan  eantod  to  teiment.— 1.  Food  or 


8rsad-Mld -butter  (bred 'and  hut- t«rX  a. 
Bfllon^D^  to  or  cbanctorlstlc  of  the  time 

tic;  guihliiE,  like  a  school-jlrl:  as,  she's 
but  a  hftaa-and'h'aUxT  mlaL  'The  wlahy- 
vashj  frreod-omf- butts r  period  of  life.' 
TrMopi.  (CdUwi  1 
BrSAdbenyCbrodTierlXn.  Adletforcon- 
valeicenta  and  panoni  In  dellcato  health, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  toasted 
bread  and  aeaaoning  it  with  sugar,  itz.\ 

BrMld'Olllppart  (bred'chlp-«r},n.  One  who 
chips  or  alTcea  brewl;  a  bake/s  Hrvunt;  an 
under  butler.  'To  diapnlae  me  and  call 
mo  pantler,  and  frrvfuf-eAtpper,  and  1  know 


Brs&dant  (brcd'o).  a.  Hade  ol  bread.  " 
litolnlrr  of  the  maaa  and  adoration  of 
Oreodoi  god.'  jMcph  MtiU.    [Bare, J 

"— *.frnlt(bred'frOt),  n.   The  (ml t  of 


Brud-truit  Tnw.  ».  The  a  rloearpus  ia- 
dia.  a  tm  which  grows  In  the  Islands  of 
the  Faclflo  Ocean.  Tlie  leaves  are  large, 
rongh,  and  lobed,  the  fruit  is  compoeed  of 

amalt       female 


dividual  Oowen. 
It  I*  roailsd  be- 
fore being  eaten, 
and  Uiougb  in- 
sipid It  forms 
tbe  principal  ar- 

the    South   Sea       '^•^■"^''^J-^^'"^" 
other  species  ol  Artacarpns(J.  inlMgrifolia', 
"-— "~l  (bred'lesX 


.     The  fruit  ol  Iha 


brtdOe,  hndtiAt:  the  A. , 

lator  brtda^  breede.  From  broad;  eomi>- 
leniTtA,  vidiA,  highih  (height).    Sea  Bioad.  ] 

face  from  side  to  aide;  a  geometrical  dlmcn- 
ilon  which,   multiplied   into  the   length, 

£10*  the  surface :  as,  the  length  of  a  table 
&  feet  and  the  breadUi  t.  therefore  ftx  S  = 
llileat,tfaewboleinrface.— £lnthe;liiiarli, 
a  term  applied  both  to  design  and  to  col- 
ouring. It  converi  the  idea  ol  simple 
-'    producing  ."~  '~^' — '"""   "* 

work  oRen  tL _   _^   _.  ^ 

bnadUi ;  and  broad  loucA,  trvad  pmea  are 
terms  appllcal>le  to  thla  manner  ol  worldiu 
wben  the  touche)  and  Mrokn  of  the  pencu 


earpacOB.  Bae  BIUI8IKUII. 
Jreu-piuUliic  (fared'pnd 
iling  genenltf  composed  ol 


r,  ten 


Oavoorlng  Ingrcd- 


BTMdthwiys  (bredth'wtsV  ode.  tn  the 
dlrecUon  ^the  breadth.     ITA.'iiieU. 

Bmd-tTM  (bred'tre).  n.  Baiue  u  Brtad- 
fnM  Tm. 

Bruk  (btUc),   vL    pmL    broix  (ftmh  li 

bj  Tennyson);  pp.  brokmn  or  broke;  ppr. 
breaking-  [A.  Su.  brtean.  to  break,  (a 
weaken,  to  vuiqulib.  *e. ;  D.  bretin,  Dan. 
bratlce,  O.  breehtn,  Goth,  brikan,  to  break, 
to  crush,  Ac  ;  led.  brata,  to  creak :  same 
root  as  L.  /rotvo.  Or.  Ifyigniimi.  lo  fareak. 
'  The  original  Hnsc  Is  to  break  with  a  snap; 
comp.  L.  frager,  a  crash.  OaeL  trnjA,  a 
burst,  ciplnsron.'    Steat)    1.  To  part  or 


! ;  jlj.  to  frreo*  company 


i  To  destroy  the  formation  ol ;  to  cause  U 

charge  of  cavalry  orots  tlie  left  wInR  of  tb( 
enemy.— a  To  deetroy,  crush,  weaken,  01 
impair,  as  the  human  body  or  constltuUon 


6.  To  tame;  to  train  to  obedience;  to  nu 
tntclable ;  M,  to  break  a  hone. 
WK}lli«.U>DiiciiniInoIi>»lbalatli<l<iK.  S» 
e.  To  make  bankrupt-T.  To  diacard.  c 


ilther  fay  a  positive  »ct  coatr«j  to  the  law 

0.  To  stop;  to  interrupt;  to  cause  to  cease: 
IS.  toftnnteonvermtlDa;  tofcrrotsleep    - 

1.  To  Intercept;  to  check;  to  lessen  the 
orce  ol;  as,  to  break  a  fall  or  a  blow. 

i.  To  make  a  flnt  and  partial  discioaare 
if,  M  an  opinion  or  project;  especially,  tn 


BrMUI-root(brsd'nH),n.  Aplantolthegenu*  t 

Psoralea,  the  P.  tieulnla.    See  Psokalia.  t 

BrMd-Mnca  (bred'tna).  w.    A  sauce  made  I 

uraaliy  ol  bread,  milk,  onions,  pepper,  in.    \  ' 


Bnkditiifffbred'stnl),  iL  Bnad-com;  meal; 
floor:  need  frequently  In  the  plural  to  slgnlly 
all  the  different  varieties  of  grain  and  Hour  | 
from  which  bread  ia  nude  collectively. 
[Origluilly  American.  ] 


I.  To  destroy  the  eonpletenesa  ol;  to 
'move  a  part  [rom ;  ai^  lo  brtak  a  set  ol 

To  brtak  datca.  to  take  down''by  brMk- 

pn'sltlcn.  —  7-a  break  in.  to  lame;  to  dls- 
Ta  brtak  of.  (n)  to  sever  by  breaking;  as,  10 


l*rf»twtg.     (S>To  ] 
(0  mtampt :  in  dix 


bnakoft  nurrlii^. 

:?? 

)pflD;  to  uodi 

Ut  opflD;  u,  to  ^taak  tg 
VlnllDir  ground.  (S)ToS 


U>  olvfl  an;  u,  to  bnakt^i  mirrlii^. 

lemnncdnlntri^iif  thtmt.'  MUUia. 
■AratiMTIiliUUlnUDt?  Shaii.—Ta^nak 


•iilnorpoCMBndi 

to  brni  up  qomMnT:  to  frr«a*  up  on  innf. 
~JV>  Ar«s(lA<  tici,(a)  to  itnOn  wdlilo- 

(A)  fV  to  ruin,  (i)  Aaui.  to  bniik  tbs  ksei 
ind  k«el»n.  (iQ  ^.  to  get  Ihroogb  the 
BTMtar  or  tbs  wont  put:  u.  to  brtalr  tlit 

TeiTtakbuIk.MUibitiBto-jiDJoad.  <»)Ta 
rcmare  a  pert  trant.  M  e  perrel  or  qnentitr 
otgooAt—To  ftrnit  cotvr,  to  Fame  (ortli  from 
»  iDTtliiB  place,  unma  vbcn  hnnud.— To 

to  brWkfiuL  -  TVil"Ta*irrounrf.<o)  to  pLougk 

axcsTetion.  u  for  building,  liise  opcntloni. 
and  the  like;  hence,  j^.'  to  begin  Co  eiecote 
aoj  plan,  (e)  Saul,  to  raleug  ths  snchor 
tram  the  bottom.— fe  brtak  tf  a  AoMI  or 
nmetia.  to  eeue  to  abandon  It:  at  wemtut 
Inat  him  c/  that  habit  —  Ta  inat  Ou 
hnrt,  to  afflict  grlevoutlr;  to  cause  great 

TO  brtak  a  lanet.  to  eater  the  Del*  with  an 
opponoDt:  tatnaksatrialoliklU.— TVifrrMt 
oiM'i  mind  to,  to  rereal  oae'e  thooshti. 


—Ta  hvot  Ue  iat,  to  c 

and  make  a  beginning;  oip«;l»llj,  to  get 

new  UHjoalotancnhlp.  — To  l-rtak  jail  or 
fyn'jim.  to  nuke  uoe'ieacape  from  conane- 
aok  a  jrri,  to  utiar  a  jett;  to 
Otwayi    Botingbroim.  —  To 
.     ..  A  Iaj  itonea,  brlcu.  ihlngJee. 
a^..  lu  building  10  that  the  Jolnta  Id  one 

coiitlgaoiu  coorML  Sh  Bond.— Ts  brtat 
Uu  nact,  to  dUlocata  the  Jolata  of  the  neck, 
-'TVi  brtak  tkt  parla.  to  beglo  the  parlej. 
Skat.—T»  br*at  a  piuk.  a  rood,  or  a  way. 
totoroai  puaacethroa^obataeise  ordlffl- 
cnltit*.— 1^9  brtak  Pritdan'i  ktad.  to  ijo- 
ir   JPrUcUa  w»« 


Drri4-. 


■  MlabtBtwl  Rome 


■  (.BUlX    U 

3T  kecplag  d 


m  the  )to*\y  iiackwai^. 


forth  Tlolentlj ;  ae,  a  itorni  or  deluge 
breakt.  -A  Kcond  delojn  o^er  our  headi 
may  brtak, '  Drydeti.  — £  To  opea  spontanea 
oaalr  or  by  [orce  trom  within ;  to  dlichaiia 


i  To  ihow  the  tint  li^t  of  mnming;  k 
dawn.     "The  day  &rute  not '    Dimnt. 

fi.  To  bunt  into  neech  or  action:  genenUij 
wlUl  into,  out.  Ac  [3«  phnuea  beloH.; 
'  Prom  ancient  (radgn  brnkt  to  new  mutiny. 
S)tak.~t.  Totorcea  wu:  gEnenlly  with  (n, 
ml,  (AtmuA,  Ac    [See  phraiei  below). 

T.  To  fall  iDtndsDT  oUwr  oecapathiD;  to 


a  In  health  and  gi 


i.  To  aoquira  a  deapei 
ee  of  boyi  aa  It  chaagea 
le  igeof  puberty,— To 


■o  dladpate  and  dliappaa)',  aa  fog  or 


enly  nunUuttd  :  to  eihlblt 
rjbrakt/erf  — 
willaaddei 


,      takJarOL.- 

out  (e>  To  give 
■ellaga;  ai,  to  hvot/ortk  Into 
T,  23. — To  frreafc/rma,  to 


3^.    ■ 

alnging. _.      _  . 

eagags  oDO'i  eolf  from;  to  leaTS  abruptly  or 
Tloleatly.— TV)  bnak  tn  or  inlo,  to  eotar  br 
force;  ai,lofeniit  Mo  a  houH— To  brtak 
in  HpoH,  to  Intrude  apoa.— TV  brtak  lotti 
to  get  tree  by  tont ;  to  MCipe  from  cor 
Onaoieiit  b;  nolenca;  to  ihake  olT  leatialoi 
— TDkr«*o/,(a)  to  part:  to  become  lepei 
Il«d;  a^  the  branch  brake  of.  (t)  To  di 
ilit  anddenly.  '  Ito  noi  break  of  vt.'  Shal 
—To  brtak  of /rem.  to  part  (roni  with  Ti< 
liiuct.~Tobrta»ina.  (a)  to  tme  forth;  t 
dlacoTsr  llaeU  br  ita  edooti;  to  ante  a 
iprlDgnp;  aa,  a  fire  ^reo,!:! out;  aeeditlo 

war  In  eniptiouA :  aald  of  owtala  dlteaaei 

■klo :  lard  of  a 


living  quietly  he  again  hrakt 
up,  to  dlMOlTa  andieparate ; 

(dj  to  part  la  snmlty  Irotn ; 
trienda  with :  to  qoatral ;  ai 
a  frtsod  or  eompuilon. 


Bra«k  (brtkkn. 

a  wall.— £  An  loterropUon 
—  —  ■-  Tccuplr-" 


To  throw  on 
■  Tobnak 


brrak  '  BrtaJa  aad  opealon  of  the  wooda ' 
AddiitTL—i.  Speclflcdly,  lahat-making,  the 
Una  when  the  brim  meela  ths  body  ot  the 

bat;  laiAjf*.  the  I 

nilnata.  and  the 

or  printing.  DOtlBg  a  luapeniloi 


part  when  ths  deck 
-  -  '  ■  -he  He 


6.  la  (n^fn.  a  oontrlTaooe  to  check  the  reto- 
city  of  a  wheeled  carriage ;  a  brake  (which 

anco  for  Intorniptio^orchaaglnc  tbsdlroc- 
Uon  ctf  slsolilc  cornnla.— T.  A  Urga  hlfih. 
•et  loor-whseled  tehlcle  with  a  ilnlght 
body,  and  a  aeat  fai  front  for  ths  drlter  and 
anolher  bshind  for  footmsa.— Arut  4^  day. 
the  Rnt  appMnnoe  of  light  la 
(lie  morning;  the  dawn. 

BrMikkUe(bnk'a-bl).a.  Capable 
of  being  broken. 

Bimkua (biU'tlX n.  l.Tbeact 
ot  braiklng.  -1  Allowance  for 
khat  it  accidentally  broken  — 
3.  Maut.  Uis  actotleatingsnptr 
■paOM  In  itowlnc  the  bold. 

8mk-d<nm(biik'dDan>.n.  t.An 
OTSrthCDw,  u  of  a  earnase;  a 
downfall;  a  craah;  afallnrs:  aeol- 
lapas.  'WsU,  hen  ia  another 
brrak-iam.-  T.  Haok  —  i  A 
rlotoaa  dasoe  at  (he  tvnnlaatlan 
Ota  ball    [United  Btatca] 


BUEAKWATER 


A.  A  lireiy  dancs  accompanied  by  Blngln 
peculiar  to  the  MgToss  or  negro  mln•t^ 

BratStf  (britSr),  n.    1.  The  psnon  who  < 
that  which  braalu  anylhlns:  a  *iotator  1 


ot  widch  ths  tow  le  nnt  anbtectod.  ~i.  O 
■      ■     ■    bnak  up  old    ■' 
thi*  aente  p«rl 

._.   .M,  a  k^l    A 

id  In  boat*  for  ballaat  and 


occupation  ia  to  break  up  old  ahipa: 
a  ahlp-breaker.— e.  [In  thiaaente  psrhape  a 


^^H^iiut  (brek'faatX  n,  I  The  tint  meal 
la  the  day;  the  meal  which  enable!  one  to 
break  the  taet  lattlDg  from  the  pravloua 


^otunUiSaiih 


ttl  in  the  morning.    Jfilfon. 

(brek^aat).  B.tTo  sat  the  flnl 

msal  In  tbs  day, 

Flm,  »1t,  t  wvt^  Md  U»«m  I  tnn^fitit.  PrtBf. 
BlMtUUtlllK  (hrskf  ait-Ing).  n.  The  act  ol 
taking  brealdlaBt;  a  party  at  breakfait. 

■lUI  dcil  a&at.  '        CluatrJItltl. 

BraaJt-ln  (brak'in).n.  In  earp.  a  hole  made 
in  brick-work  wllh  the  ripping  chlial.  for 
the  purpoee  of  inierting  timber,  or  to  re- 
colve  pingt.  ths  and  of  a  beam,  or  the  Ilka. 

BreaUnc-ln  (brik'ing-in),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
•ubdulig  and  training  to  labonr;  the  traiu- 

tlon:  an  Inroad.     'A  wldo  bnaiir\g-i»  of 

BrMk-lomt  <br«k']alnt},  t.i     In  arA  to 


mediately  o*sr  each  other.    See  Bond. 
BraKk-man  (Inik'nuni  n.   Bame  aa  .Broke- 

fnan  (which  tee). 
BrMkneok  (br£k'nek}   n.     1.  A  fall  that 

breaki  the  neck:  a  dangsroni   bualneaa. 


(briUfnek),  o .- -, - 

u^e;  eatremely  haiardou;  aa.  bi 
frrmfaue*  pace. 


a  practice  of  breaking  hJ 


ited  a>  an  equitalent  to  fii 
[-np  (brik'up).  n.  A  din 
lution  of  coonsctlnn;  a  aepai 
Into  parte;  a  dlilntegratlon; 


c-np  (brik'up' 
initlon  of  the 


,0,     Partainfiigtoorin 

lion  ui  any  luGiBiy,  aiaocTatlon,  nieeling. 
and  the  like :  aa.  a  brtak-tsf  party  or  cers- 

BTeak-imi<brik'Tan),n.  Same  ai  Bra<b(-nn. 

bltually  breaki  hli  tow.  ^  '  That  daUy  bnak- 


1ir«i]iw*t<T  al  Flrmimth  ii  UW  ttet  In 
leneth,  33S  feat  wide  *C  boEtoin,  and  4&  feet 
Bt  (op.  and  at  Uia  Inel  of  low  water  ol 
■priiigtldeathsnlia*et«ff<if aaieaL  Tlw 
HS  •laiM  from  Mt-oK  to  lop  li  1  In  fi. 

Braain  (Mm),  s,  [Fr.  irtmt,  O.It.  brume. 
ttom  O.H.Q.  bralatma,  Q.  Iiritita,  Immen, 
the  bcaooi:  allM  to  larte.  teu]  1.  The 
naou  o(  aiTaral  (mh'irater.  abdominal, 
■atVlliitHd  telemtaaa  OtbN.  tamllr  Cyprlnl- 
dts  and  ssniu  Abramli,  Inhablluita  ol  lake* 
atui  deep  water,  aitmnely  Inelpld  and  little 
Talned,  The  apede*  bait  known  to  anotan 
titha JfrroMufrmnu.orcaip'breain.  Thli 
apedeiionietlniMattuoa  the  weight  or  [nun 
IE  .to  U  Urn.  The  whlla  bream  or  breiua- 
S«tl>lhaj4.UK».  e«eCiPB1(ilDJ:.—&  Ap- 
plied alio  to  Mine  iplnr-flnnad  HB-Oiliee, 
familiP  Spi^die,  nnni  Pagalliu.  and  tami];r 
Unuie.  geuiu  labnu.  The  ■ea-taraam  li 
Ula  PomUui  etntndtntat. 

BrMm<brimXv.t  [PKbabl;  rrom  D.  »nn, 
broom,  lune.  Irom  the  materlali  commonly 
nied,  the  varb  tr«m  belne  alM  used  In  tlie 
iame  Mnee.  1  Jfaul.  to  clear  ot  ghelli.  ks- 
weed.ooia,  Ac .  bj  Ore— an  opeiBtloa  applied 


to  a  ililp'i  bottom,  and  performed  bj  hold- 
IDE  to  It  kindled  (una.  nedi,  or  euch-l!ke 
IJh^t  combiutlblei, »  ai  to  ioften  the  pitch 
■nd  looeea  tbe  adherent  matten,  which  may 
be  then  aaally  iwapt  off. 

BrMmAftt  (bi^m'dit),  n.  The  whlta  braim. 

BMUtO>™t),  n.  [A.  Su.  Anori.  Common 
(oTeolonic  tonguei  ganerally,  ai  leal.  bi^. 
Sw.  *n«t,  Dan.  bryii,  D.  bunt.  Coth,  fcnuM. 
a,  bnut  Allied  to  B.  hint,  and  prinurllji 
■liiiUylnBaprotubennce,aiwellttig.|  l.Tha 
■oft  protabarniit  body  adherlnff  to  the 
tbonx  Id  femalea.  In  which  the  milk  la 
iscretad  tor  the  nouriihmeut  of  Inlanta— 
X  The  lore-part  ol  the  thorax,  or  the  tore- 

Ert  at  the  body  between  the  neck  and  the 
lly.  In  man  and  beaat. 


3.  Fig.  the  leat  of  the  affection!  amTen 
Uoni :  the  repoeltory  of  conicloiuneai,  < 
ilgna.  and  iecrets^  thaaffecttom;  Chehea 


t  lougitei ;  ■  fine  ^reoiC  ot 
UDJL— fi.  Anything  reeem- 
In  poiltlon.  either  u  balnR 


fcediw,  to  cut  the  t»ee  ot  It 

upr[Kht''>'lsmaot  the  ptanta  of  which  It  is 
conitltnted. 
Brewt-butd  Chreifband),  n-    JTaut-eband 
of  onrw  or  a  rope  pamed  round  the  body 
ot  a  man  who  heaTei  the  lead  In  lonndlns, 

faUlnglntothei 


alio  a  J'arT*t4tv>.    {b} 


,  _n  which  the* 

le  Oaat-boerd  at  a  point 
~  a  botUmi  and  top. 


loom.— 3.  The  I 
. . .  bean  of  a  locomoUie. 
(InntniaD).  n.    ~ 


the  bzeaat;  the  atemom. 
Braart-CMket  (breellus-keq.  n.    One  of 

the  laricat  and  longeat  of  the  oaakata  or 

•trlnn  on  the  middle  ef  l}ie  nrd  of  a  ihlp- 
BnutcQimtl  (breitlElantX  n.    A  bib  tor 

children.     WrahL 
Braait-Hlwil  (breardSpl  •>.    Deep  ae  from 

the  bnait  &tha  feat;  aa  Ugh  ai  tha  braait 

Bcaut-drlU  (breet'dm).n.  iniFuctadrtU- 

■took  Dparatad  ^ 

lug,  and  haTtng 

workman  baarm 

drUUng. 
Krnitod  j^«f",'^  ^,   ■    ^"^  compounda. 


Ill  bnut  wl 


harinB  a  bmat  (of  thti  or  that 
bcoad-tovoited.  deep-tevulfid.  o| 
td,  Ac— £.1  HaTlns  a  Bna  Tolce. 
man  wall  trwuM.     Fiddei. 
Br»MMfc«t  (braat^lait), «.    Alirnropalo 
coollne  a  ihlp  ildewUe  to  a  whaii  or  qnay. 


flcally.  (o)  In  iwri.  the  tmol  purl  ofthe 
uunld-board  of  a  plough,  (h)  In  arch. 
(1)  that  portion  ot  the  wall  between  the 
window  and  the  floor  (S)  Thai  portion 
ot  a  clilmney  between  the  Huei  and  the 
■partmanL  M  In  aarp.  Che  lower  lurtace 
o)  a  handrail,  raflar.  or  rib  of  a  dome. 
id)  In  miniiui,  (1)  the  face  of  coal  or  other 
mineral  worklngi.  (1)  The  waoden  parll- 
tjon  dleidins  the  ihatf  of  a  coal-mine  Into 
two  compartmenta,  one  for  the'opcaet'and 
the  other  for  the '  downcait '  cnrrent  ot  nn- 
tilation.  I.)  The  front  of  a  furnace  C/)Sam« 
a>  Brmttiw.  i  -S.  Thil  part  of  an  oblocl 

machinal,  lucb  u  the  btvait-drill,  breail- 
plnogh,  Ac  — T.  A  line  on  which  penonior 
thlngi  are  ranged  abreeit  dde  by  lide. 


.        ^llilt),n.     In/ort,  the 

interior  ilope  of  a  parapetv 
BreMt-Ui^  (biHtU),  ■.     High  aa  the 


Bmrt-hook  (breit'hok).  ■.  A  Ihlcl 
ol  timber  bant  In  the  form  ot  a  km 
placed  directly  tcrou  the  item  of  a 
itren?then  the  ton- part  and  tmlla  tb 
on  each  aide. 

BTBBitlas  (breit'lnc),  n.     In  nun 

cnired  channel  In  which  a  braait  

tunu,  doeely  adapted  to  the  enne  of  thi 
wheel  through  about  a  quarter  ol  ita  oircum- 
ference.  *a  a*  to  prerent  the  eacape  of  th( 
walar  until  It  haa  ^»nt  Its  lone  op"~  " 
wheeL   See  Bbeast- whirl. 

■■      ■,(hreit^t),n.    A  knot 
u  on  the  bnaai 

(braifmllk).!!.   unkir 


,  _ .landataggering 

ol  the  tore-lega,  ud  Inability  to  bow  the 
bead  to  the  grDund. 

Bnast-puic  (breafpan^  n.  Angina  pec- 
turU.    SmAvaisi. 

Bnutplii  (breaf  pinX  n.     A  pin  worn  for  a 

'pl«U  H.    1.  Properly  a 

armour  for  the  bmiat  nude  of  other  ma- 
tarlala.    See  AKHOUt.  —i.  A  aCrap  Uvat  runs 

a  pari  of  the  Teetmenl  of  the  high-prleel, 
coiialBtln;  ot  a  folded  piece  ot  the  rich  em- 
broldered  ituff  ot  which  the  ephud  was 


metal  pUle  wgni  on  the  hrei 


on».  on  which  w 


Braait-ploi 


It  ot  the  I 


nnetally  a  veiy  little  below  the  IotbI  of 
the  aida.  In  tma  kind  ot  wheel  the  water 
acts  partly  by  impulia  and  partly  by  Ita 
weight  *hen  the  water  la  laid  on  oon- 
■Iderably  aboie  the  aili  the  wheal  la  a 

C'lcA-baot,  and  wben  laid  on  rery  much 
low  the  axla  It  ii  MJiderthoL 

■  (breefwiidi  n.  In  »ert.  the 
It-treaa  whkh  grow  out  from 
;he  braocbn  trained  on  eapa- 
ItwallL 
.__.  .  ___  (breitVerk).  n.  1,  In/ort.  a 
itily-conatnicted  work  thrown  up  breait- 
nigh  lor  datanca.— 1  Kaut.  a  lort  ot  halut- 
b^eof  rallaormonldlngawbich  termlnatea 
the  quarter-deck  and  poop  at  the  f  ore.ends. 
and  alio  Incloae*  the  forecattle  both  before 
and  behind.— S.  The  parapet  ot  a  bolldlng. 
BTttktll  (brelh),  n.  [A.  Sax  bratli,  odour, 
acant,  breath;  allied  to  O.H.O.  brOdam, 
Uod.  G,  bmdem.  brodem,  brodtn,  iteam. 
vapour,  breath,  Arod.  vapour,  a  bubble. 
Orimm  regarda  it  u  akin  to  O.  briihi.  tc. 
ImH.  the  liquor  in  which  Heih  la  bnlled. 
broth,  and  B.  bnth  and  »reiD.]  1.  The  air 
Inhaled  and  expelled  in  the  reiplratlon  ot 
inimila.  —  i.  The  power  ot  bteathlng;  life, 
'Weary  otbraaU.'    if  nod. 

3.  The  itate  or  power  ot  breathing  freely: 
opposed   to   ■  (tale   ot   eihatuUon  from 


ion.— 4.  Keiplte:  pauie:  time  to  breathe. 

Shak,  —  fi.   A   gentle   eierclK,   cauiing   a 

yourdlgeatlon  ■ake,anaflar-dluneT'i^(aU  ' 
Sli^.  |Rare.  1— fl.  A  dngle  reeplration:  u, 
ha  awean  at  every  brtatJL  Hence- 7.  The 
time  of  a  single  raipimtlon;  a  alngle  act; 

"    ■  VBiT  ali^t  hi 


'e  tribei.    It  waa  called  alwUi 


ait-plonch  (br«tt'plou).  n.     A  kind  of 

ide  propelled  by  the  hande  placed  upon  , 

'roH-bar  held  oppoilte  the  breaat.  uaed 

. .  cut  or  pare  turf  I 

Breut-njl  Oreef  ril).  n.    Nnut  the  upper  ! 

__,.  ..  -t.  -^(^Q-   „p  ^  jjij  hreaat-work 

er-dedk.  I 

,.  (broatWp).  n.  Jlfnul  (o)  a  rope 

need  to  faaten  the  yardi  to  Uie  parreit,  and 


■The  brfc 


—BreaUi  ^  Iht  nottrilM, 

:  the  Inipirin^cauiTot 
'liich  eustoliii  it. 


Braathsble  (br«TH'a-b1),a.  Capable  o 


ne.  i^n; 


e,  tub,  bnll; 


BREATHE 
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BREED 


BrMtthS  (brtTHX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  breatktd; 
ppr.  bnaikinff.  L  To  respire;  to  inipira  and 
expire  air;  hence,  to  lire. 

Whea  hm  *nmtkmihmwas  a  — n.  SAmJt. 

S.  To  make  a  tingle  respiration.  'Before 
Ton  can  breotht  twice.'  Shak,—Z.  To  take 
breath;  to  rest  from  action. 

Brtmtht  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again.       Sh»k. 

4.  To  pass,  at  air;  to  blow.  *  When  winds 
hrtaHhM  sweet'  Shak.  —  f^  To  exhale,  as 
odour;  to  emanate.  'And  all  Arabia  hrtathu 
from  yonder  box.'  Papt.—^  Fig.  to  be  in- 
stinct; tobealiTC. 

The  staircase  in  fresco  by  Sir  James  ThonihiU 
hrtmtJud  with  the  loves  and  wan  of  gods  and  lieroes. 

Disraetu 

Breathe  (brSTHl  v.L  X.  To  Inhale  and  ex- 
hale in  respiration;  as,  to  breaths  Tital  air. 
2.  To  Inject  by  breathing ;  to  inf nse :  fol- 
lowed by  into.  '  To  breathe  life  into  a  stone. ' 
Shak, 

And  t>M  Lord  Cod  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
groand,  and  brtmthtd  inf  his  nostriis  the  breath  of 
Sfe.  Gen.  iL  ^. 

8.  To  exhale;  to  send  ont  aa  breath;  to  ex- 
press; to  manifest 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
BrtaOhawaidti  divine,  enchanting  ra>i«hraentT 

MUHn. 
Now  brtatke  aeain.  dear  Youth,  ttie  Idndling  ftre. 
And  lot  her  fed  what  she  could  ooce  inspire. 
_  CraUe. 

4.  To  exerdae;  to  keep  in  breath. 

MetlUnlu .  .  .  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  tliink 
thou  wast  created  for  men  to  brttufu  themselves 
upon.  Shak. 

5.  To  inspire  or  blow  into;  to  cause  to 
soond  by  breathing.  'They  breaths  the 
flute  or  strike  the  Tocal  wire.'  /Vior.— 6.  To 
ntter;  to  speak;  to  whisper.  *Brtathsd  a 
secret  TOW.'  'Or  let  the  church  our  mother 
dreotAe  her  curse.'  Skak.  '  Breathes  the 
forth  her  spite.'  Shak.  'Breathe  a  thou- 
sand tender  tows.  '  Tennyson.  —7.  To  suffer  to 
take  or  recoTer  breath.  *  A  moment  breathed 
his  panting  steed. '  Sir  W.  Scott  — &  To  put 
out  of  breath;  to  exhaust 

Mr.  TuHdnghom  arrives  in  liis  turret-room,  a  little 
h-mtktii  by  the  Joomey  up.  Dicktns. 

—To  breathe  one's  last,  to  die. 

He.  safe  retum'd.  the  race  of  glory  past. 

New  to  his  friends'  embrace,  had  breath'd  his  last. 

—To  brsmthe  a  vein,  to  open  it  and  take 
blood  from  it    Dryden. 
BrMltliad  (brethtX  a.     L  Endowed  with 
breath;  exercised. 

A  man  so  brtathtd,  tliat  certain  he  would  fight:  yea. 
From  OMcn  tiU  night  Shak. 

2.  In  pAOolL  uttered  with  breath  as  disUn- 
gnished  from  voios;  surd  or  mute. 

BrMith«r(br«TU'drXn.  l.  One  who  breathes 
orliTcs. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  Bfe, 

A  statue  tlian  a  freathgr.  SMaJt. 

1  One  who  utters  or  whispers. 

My  authority  bears  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  kr*atMer.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  animates  or  inspires. 

The  krtmtker  of  all  life  docs  not  expire.     Ntrris. 

4.  Anything,  as  a  walk,  gymnastic  exercise, 
or  the  like,  that  stimulates  or  gires  healthy 
action  to  the  breathing  organs.    [Colloq.] 

So  here  we  are  at  last— that  hilTs  a  *mtM«r. 

Caiman  the  YaMH^er, 

BreathAllf  (brethf  ulX  o.  L  FuU  of  breath. 
'The  breathfvd  bellows.'  Spenser.— %  Odor- 
ous; fragrant  '  Fresh  costmarie  and  breath- 
ful  camomile.'    Spenser. 

Breathinc  (brira'ingX  p.  and  a.  i.  Inhal- 
ing or  exhaling  breath.— 2.  As  if  informed 
or  instinct  with  life;  liTlng,  as  a  breathing 
picture. 

nvatllliur  (br«TR^g),  n.  l.  Bespiration; 
the  actor  inhaling  and  exhaling  air.  'A 
dimculty  of  brsathing.'  Melmoth—Z  Aspira- 
tion; secret  prayer.  'Earnest  desires  and 
breathings  after  that  blessed  state.'  TU- 
lotson.—h.  Air  in  motion;  a  gentle  breeze. 

There's  not  a  brtathinf  of  the  common  wind 
That  wiU  forget  thee.  ITardrmKirth. 

4  Fig.  a  gentle  influence  or  operation;  in- 
spiration; as.  the  breathitigs  of  the  Spirit— 
&.t  Breathing-place;  Tent 

The  warmth  distends  tlie  chinks,  and  makes 
New  brtathittgs,  whence  new  nourishment  she  takes. 

Drytten. 

6.  Physical  exercise,  so  named  from  aUling 
the  lungs  into  free  play;  as.  the  Oxford  crew 
took  their  breathings  CTery  morning  at  ten. 
*  I  lack  brsathuig  and  exercise  of  late.'  Sir 
W.  Scott.  —7.  Oommnnication  by  words 
breathed;  soft  or  secret  utterance. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  krtathimf  to  my  purpose.  Shak. 


8.  Time  taken  to  reooTer  breath;  hence,  a 
stop;  a  delay. 

Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  kmg  a  brttUk^tg. 

Shmk. 

9.  In  gram,  an  asi»iration:  an  aspirate.  In 
Oreek  there  are  two  breathings— the  rough, 
indicated  by  a  mark  (  )  equTralent  to  the 
letter  A.and  the  smooth()4ndicating  simply 
the  alisence  of  the  rough.  Thus  hvs  equal 
toAot,  but  If = it. 

Breatblng-lioto  (brdra'ing-hOlX  n.  A  Tent- 
hole,  as  in  a  cask. 

Breathlnx-place  (brMH'ing-plU),  n.  i  A 
pause.  'That  casura,  or  breaMng-ptaee* 
Sir  P.  Sidney.— 2,  A  Tent 

Breatlilii|:-por«  (brCf B'ing-pdrX  n.  In  phy- 
siol.  a  microscopic  aperture  for  the  escape 
or  admission  of  air,  as  in  the  cuticle  of 
plants.    See  Stoma. 

nrMttlilxig-8i»aoe  (brfiTHMng-spisX  n.  A 
breathing-time;  a  oreathing-wmle ;  an  in- 
tenral  during  exertion. 

Breatblnif-tune  (l^r«TH'ing-t!mX  n.  Pause; 
relaxation.  '  We  may  haTe  some  breathing- 
tinu  between  our  promise  and  its  accom- 
plishment'   Bv.  Hall 

BrMtthlXlf-WlUle  (brSTHlng-whllX  n.  An 
interral  during  exertion;  a  breathhig-time. 
Shak. 

Breathless  (brethles),  a.  l.  Being  out  of 
breath;  spent  with  labour  orTiolent  action. 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadAil  close. 

But  krtathUss  all  FiU-James  arose.      Sir  fF.  ScMt. 

2.  Without  breath;  dead. 

Yiddiaf  to  the  sentence,  krmthUss  tbon 
And  pale  shalt  lie.  Priar. 

&  Incapable  of  breathing,  as  with  wonder  or 

admiration. 

The  holy  tine  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
^nmCAikwwithadoratioo.        W^ordrwrth, 

Breathlessnass  (breth'les-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  breathless  or  out  of  breath 
with  exertion;  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Breccia  (bre'ohi-aX  n.  (It,  a  breach,  a 
breccia.]  In  geol.  an  a«|r^ate  composed 
of  angular  fragments  of  Me  same  rock  or  of 
different  rocks  united  by  a  matrix  or  cement 
Sometimes  a  few  of  the  fragments  are  a 
little  rounded.  The  Tarieties  are  the  sili- 
ceous, calcareous,  and  trap  breccias.  When 
rounded  stones  and  angular  fragments  are 
united  by  a  cement  the  aggregate  is  usually 
called  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone. 
Osseous  breccia  is,  as  its  name  ImplieB,  com- 
posed of  bones. 

nrecdated  (bre'chi-&t-ed).  a.  In  geol.  con- 
sisting of  angular  fragments  cemented  to- 
gether. '  A  breoeiateamsahle  of  white  and 
deep  green.'    RuAin. 

Brechft  n.    Breeches.    Chaucer. 

Brecbam  (bredh'amX  n.  [Perhaps  from 
GaeL  braid  (for  braghaid,  from  braahad, 
the  neckX  a  horse's  collar,  and  E  name, 
Sc  hem;  or  for  bear-hame,  as  carndng  the 
hames.]    A  work-horse's  collar.    [8oou:h.] 

Brechan,  Breokan  Onvk'anX  n.  Brake  or 
bracken  (Ptsris  aauuina).    [Scotch.] 

ftped  (bred),  pp.  of  breed. 

Brede  (bredX  i^  A  piece  of  embroidery;  a 
braid.  'A  curious  brede  of  needlework.' 
Dryden.  'Olowinggause  and  golden  frrede.' 
Tennyson,    [Obsolete  or  poetical  ] 

And  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead, 
Spoik  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden 


Brede, t  n.    Breadth.    Chaucer. 

Bred-sore  t  (bred'sdrX  n.  A  whitlow,  or  a 
sore  coming  without  a  wound  or  Tisible 
cause. 

Bree,Broo<brS,briiXn.  [A.8ax.  ftrns,  broth, 
G.  brUhe:  from  root  of  frrew, broth.]  Broth; 
soup;  Juice;  sauce;  water;  moisture  of  any 
kind.    [Scotch] 

Breech  (br6ch\  n.  [A  singular  dsTeloped 
from  a  plural  See  Breeches.]  i.  The 
lower  put  of  the  body  behind. —  2.  The 
hinder  part  of  anything.— 3.  The  large  thick 
end  of  a  cannon  or  other  firearm;  the  dto- 
tanoe  from  the  hind  part  of  the  base  ring  to 
the  beginning  of  the  bore.— 4.  Naut  the 
anjde  of  knee-timber,  the  inside  of  which  is 
called  the  throat 

Breech t  (br6ch),  n.  [Old  plural  See 
BBnoHBS.]    Breeches. 

That  yon  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  stolen  the  brtrth  from  Lancaster. 

Shmk. 

Breech  (brfchXv-<L  l.  To  put  into  breeches. 

Who  was  anaioos  to  know  whether  the  black- 
smith's youngest  boy  was  trmchtd,        Macmutmy. 

2.  To  corer,  as  with  tveeches.    [Rare.] 

There,  the  murderers. 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daiq^ers 
Unmannerly  krttch'd  with  gore.  Shak. 


8.  To  whip  on  the  breech. 

Had  not  a  courteous  serving-man  conveyed  me 
away,  whilst  he  went  to  fetch  whips.  I  think,  in  my 
conscience,  he  would  have  brmdud  me. 

Old  flay  (t6i3). 

4.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  breech ;  as,  to 
breeth  a  gun.— 5.  To  fasten  by  a  breeching. 

Breech  (brdch).  v.i    To  suffer  whipping  un 
the  breech.    SAoJr. 
Breech-baad(br6chl>andX n.  SeeBBSEcn- 

INO,  4. 
Breeches  (brdoh'esX  91.  p{.  [Really  a  double 

Slural  In  O.E  brechs^  breeehe,  breke^  had 
lie  plural  meaning  of  breeches,  being  the 
form  corresponding  to  A.  Sax.  brU,  breeches, 
pi  of  6rte,  as  Me  (books)  was  the  pi  of  btc, 
a  book,  and  as  in  £.  /«et  is  the  pL  olfoot. 
The  word  is  Teutonic  and  (Celtic.  Fria  brCk, 
pi  brik,  breeches:  D.  hroek,  a  pair  of  breeches 
or  trousers;  Dan.  brog.  breeches,  the  breech- 
ing of  a  gun;  Icel  brtOc,  pi  broeilT,  breeches ; 
O.H.G.  pr^ih,  Mod.G.  brush.  It.  brog,  Gkiel  . 
frruiipoi«,Armor.&ree:grM— breeches.  iLbracoB, 
braccee,  breeches,  is  from  the  Celtic.  ]  A  gar- 
ment worn  by  men,  coTering  the  hips  and 
thighs;  less  y/nygetlj,  used  in  the  sense 
of  trousers  or  pantaloons.— To  wear  the 
breeches,  to  usurp  the  autliority  of  the  hus- 
band: said  of  a  wife. 

Children  rule,  old  men  go  to  school,  women  wear 
the  Sreeehes.  Bmrimt. 

-Breeches  Bible.    See  BiBLS. 
Breechlnc  (brficfa^ng),  n.   i.  A  whippbig  on 
thebreeoL 

I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes. 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  breethitir  to  a  boy. 

2.  Hard,  clotted  wool  on  the  buttocks  of  a 
sheep. —8.  In  gun,  (naut).  a  strong  rope 
fastened  to  the  cascabel  of  a  cannon  by  a 
thimble,  and  clenched  to  ring-bolts  in  the 
ship's  side  to  preTent  it  from  recoUing  too 
much  when  fired. — 4.  That  part  of  a  horse's 
harness  attached  to  the  saddle,  and  hooked 
on  the  shafts,  which  enables  him  to  push 
back  the  cart  or  other  Tehide  to  which  he 
is  harnessed.     Called  also  Breeeh-haTid.— 

5.  A  bifurcated  smoke-pipe  of  a  furnace. 
Breeching-looi)  (brecn'&ig-UipX  n.    Naut. 

a  loop  of  metal  at  the  breech-end  of  naral 
guns,  through  which  a  rope,  called  the 
breeching,  is  passed  and  secured  to  the  sides 
of  the  Tessel,  to  prcTent  the  guns  recoiling 
in  a  sea-way. 

Breech-loader  (brfichldd-^rX  n.  A  cannon 
or  smaller  firearm  loaded  at  the  breech 
instead  of  the  muxsle.  The  ol^e<^  sought 
to  be  attained  by  this  mode  of  loading  are 
expedition  in  charging,  celerity  in  cleansing 
after  firing,  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  to  the  calibre  of  the 
piece.  Breech-loaders  (small  arms)  have 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  muzsle- 
loaders,  both  for  sporting  and  military  pur- 
poses. The  earliest  firearmsmade  in  Europe 
wtfe  breech-loaders.    See  BiyLl. 

Breech-loadlng  (br«chnOd-ingX  a.  Beoeiy- 
ing  the  charge  at  the  breech  instead  of  the 
muxzle:  applied  to  firearms;  as,  a  breech- 
loading  tmo. 

Breed  (br6d),  e.t.  pret  A  pp.  bred,  ppr. 
breeding.  [A.  Sax.  brtdan,  to  nourish,  che- 
rish, keep  warm ;  cog.  with  D.  broeden,  G. 
briUen,  to  brood,  hatch;  and  allied  to  E. 
6ret0,  W.  brwd,  warm.]  1.  To  procreate;  to 
beget;  to  engender;  to  hatch. 

Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike.       Shak. 

2.  t  To  produce  within  or  upon  the  bodyby 
dcTclopm^t  or  organic  process.  'The 
worms  that  did  6reed  the  silk.'    Shak. 

Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger. 

/.*?*r 

8.  To  cause;  to  occasion;  to  produce;  to 

originate.    'To  breed  this  present  peace.' 

Shak. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  infirmities.     TUlatten. 

My  son  Edgar  I  had  he  a  hand  to  write  this!  a 
heart  and  a  brain  to  breed  it  in !  Shak. 

4.  To  produce ;  to  be  the  natlTC  place  of ; 

as,  a  pond  breeds  fish;  a  northern  country 

breeds  a  race  of  stout  men. 

Hail  foreign  wonderl 
Whoa,  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed. 

Milton. 

6.  To  bring  up;  to  nurse  and  foster;  to  t»ke 

care  of  in  infancy  and  through  the  period 

of  youth:  often  in  the  phrase  'bom  and 

bred.' 

Ah  I  wretched  me  i  bjr  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed. 

Dryden. 

0.  To  form  by  education ;  to  train ;  aa,  to 
breed  a  son  to  an  occupation;  a  man  bred 
at  a  uniTersity :  often  with  up.  *To  breed 
up  the  son  to  common  sense.'    Dryden. 


ch.  oAaln;     tii.  Sc  locA;     g.  <?o;     j.iob:      ft.  Fr.  ton:      ng.  sin^;;      th.  eAen:  th.  (Ain;      w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    zh.  azure.— See  Key. 


tor  (be  aiTktt—WtU 


..,B-£Df>d  pedJgrea.  'A  gentlenui 
udof  goodaiuiia.'    SItali.    Noi 


BTMd  (brSd),  v.i,  i.  To  beget  or  bear  > 
child  or  ctalldnn :  to  prodace  doe  or  mora 
Touns;  tobafnil[(ul:>Dd4(i.  otUielncnue 
oJmonoyntLntereit.orof  increiu*  eenermll)'. 
"Tbit  thn  mij  breed  linmAinCIf  la  the 


i.  To  have  birth :  to  be  produced ;  to . 
'0  doTelop;  u,  nugflotA 


rsidl^lD 


etnioa.    'So  will  U 


A  breed;  taennge  io  naiiiig  live  itock;  u, 
to chooM Um Cot ip«cle> otdttle to  liretd 
IroTD. — To  breeil  in  and  in,  Co  breed  from 
uiimile  of  tbe  euue  itock  that  are  .clowlr 


_..lmali  which  haie 

slllance  by  nativity  and  ume  dlitlncti 
iiuallUei  la  common;  hence,  family,  eitn 
unn ;   u,  a  brttd  of  men  In  >  puUcul 


brood.  'Abgva  m  hundred  at  ■  breed.' 
S.  Grea. 

BlMd-t>at«  t  (bred-bil),  n.  One  (hat  breedi 
or  orlginaUa  qnamla.  '  No  Icll-tale  nor  no 
ArMd4(IM.'    Skat. 

BnedBE  (br«d'«T),  n.  1.  One  who  brseda. 
procreMea,  or  prodncea  young :  formerly 
often  naed  dietlnctlfelyof  the  female  that 
breeda  or  producei.  vbetber  human  or  other 
anImaL  *8be  wMsgraatlnveder.'  I>r.A. 
Carltla. 


that  which  bring!  ut 


BrMdlllC<bnd'ing). 
atlns  or  producing 


>r  brlnga  up; 


U^  by  mU 


ici- in  breed. 


■■(breiXn.     Tbebr 


,  „      iraliy  a  llglit  or  not  Tery  atrong 
wind;  a  gentle  gale. 


by  id^tin 


lowing  from  the 
g  Dwr  the  GoaaC 
[the  mote  rapid 


I.  Deportment  or  behaviour  In  toclal  life; 
mannen,  eapeclally  good  raannen;  ai,  goed 
bretding,  that  la  poUtaneu ;  a  man  d!  no 


SvH.  Oenentlon.    begetting,     production. 

up-brlnglng.  mannen. 

BrMdllW  (hrMTlngX  "■  *  term  applied 
tormeriyto  the  rude  inhabitanU  of  tbe  fen 
countiy  of  England     Maeanla)/. 

Breaks  (br«ka).  n.     Breechee.    jltcotch.l 

Sl«Mn«  I  fbrSm),  a.     Braroe  (which  »e«). 

Braw  (brn-).  n.  and  n.i.    Same  aa  Braird 


nte.  flu-,  fat,  fall; 


.ooUwof  I , 

aaa.— Sea  breeu.  a  atmlUr  wind  blowing  b, 
day  from  the  aea.  In  conKqnence  of  the 
more  rapid  beating  of  the  aUnoapbere  on 

land— t  A  nolay  quarrel;  a  row;  adiaturb- 
ance.     [Colloq.l 

Brewe  (brei),  ii.(.  To  bio- gently.  [Kare,] 
—Tobretze  up(nau(.),  to  lilow  with  greater 
■tnngtb,  Co  frohen. 

Breew,  Brraie-flT  (brSi,  brjc'fin.  n.  [A. 
tlu.  brimte.  a  gadfly,  a  borMfly;  I>.  brevu, 

t^  hunTr'AnRlne  (!l™"to  fllei  of  variou. 
■peclea,  more  especrally  of  the  genera  Tab- 

T.  btimnut  (great  horsefly),  whoae  mouth  la 

a  probotcU  it  lucb  the  blood  Written  alao 
Breete  and  Brijie. 

BrMW(bi&).  n.  [Tr.  brii.  dibrii.  mbblah. 
tragmenta,  ^m  briter,  Co  break.]  I.  Houie 
aweep1iigi.a>fluB.  iluit,  aihei,^.— 2.Small 
aahei  and  clndan  uaed  Initead  of  coal  for 
burning  brlcka. 

BreeMUu(bi«['lea),  a.    UoUonleaa;  deitl- 


Br<igmA(brag'ina}.  iL  [arVrteAd,tomol(teii.1 
In  anal,  the  fontanel.  It  wa>  lo  named 
becauae  1nlnf(nUltlBtenderandmoi>t.and 
waa  thought  to  corrcapond  with  Che  moU 
humid  part  of  the  brain. 

BrBhonrbieOiont.  H.  [Ir..  a  ladge.]  An 
ancient  Irlab  judge.  Such  Judgei  eilited 
alao  In  Scotland  during  ICa  Celtic  period. 


very  eariy  period  In  certain  an 

igi  known  now  ^  firehon  Tracts 


judgei,  the 'Royal  O 


I  BTUi,t  Brennat  (bren),  t.I.  (A.  8ai.  trei 
^  CkHdy  Uicwi(kedllLmchi»baiaeli«rr-i^  S/mu 
'  Bramua  (bren'AJX  n.  [From  0-B.  6rei 
I    bruTlnsUlau,  a  tilbuteorcampoaltlc 

which  leiuuiti  paid  to  their  lord.  In  Uau  i 
'    bna  which  they  were  abUged  to  lumlah  fi 

hlahonnda 

BrannlllK  f  <bien'lag).  p.  and  a.  Burning 
I  Brannliudril  adv.     In  a  burning  manne 

Brailt  (hrentX  a.    [Jamleion  regarda  Uili 

'    (whkbaaoH  l.  (Scotch.)  Upriaht;  itralghf; 


Brant-raioaB,  Bnnt-Koiwe  (brent'gM. 
brant'g&X  "•  ll>-  and  0.  hvTi^Aina.  Icel. 
Aranrt^da,  probably  from  Ita  colour  being 
likened  Co  that  canaed  by  burning]  A  bird 
of   tbe  tanilly  Aaitlds,  freqUEatlDg   our 

Aemiebi  Brtnio.  It  l>  much  amaller  than 
the  common  gooee.  but  haa  much  larger 
wlnga,  and  It  uavencs  graater  dlatancei  In 
ItB  mlgratlona.  Ita  breeding  pLacea  are  In 
Che  far  north,  buC  It  mlgratei  for  tbe  winter 
aa  low  down  aa  the  middle  of  France. 
Called  alio  almply  Brtnl  and  firant 

Brant-naw  (brent'nfl).  a.  Br»n-new  (which 
tte).  'CoCUlon  bmit-mv  fraa  France.' 
Barm.    1  Scotch.) 

Breanat-<:Iialii  {brEk'et-ch&n),  n.  I  After  ■ 
celebrated  Pnnch  watchmaker 


»rluB]vcly  applied  U>  the  bro 


Brest,  BreHBt  (breaC),  n.   In  arcA.  the  men 
ber  of  a  column,  mora  uaually  called  Ttm 


Breat-mininBr.  I 

;d  borliontal., 

owe;  a  lintel 

buf).   Culled  alw  iNrt~ 

nraUc&a,  Bretaulia  (bnt-bh).  n.  [Fr. 
brrtM\t.  O.Fr.  breEucAa.  See  Beuttici. 
BUTTRSSS  ]    A  name  common  lo  several 

used  In' the  middle  sg«  for  mlUtarr  pur- 

ileget  both  by  ue  aasaUants  and 

'  tlon  while  they 
were  nndennlB- 

li^lch  purpoae 
they  were  made 
with     a 


rool ;  t^  the  lat- 

tencea      behind 
breichea,        for 

■  which     pntiKwe 
tbey  were  made 

principle  of  the 


o  a  anrtot  rooted 
rooden  balcony 

Bted  and  machi- 

iolaCed.  attached 

Imea      immedi- 
Llely  over  a  tale- 


wall  meets  the  roof,  and  standing  out  from 
the  latler  aomewhat  like  a  storm-vrindow. 
to  Ibat  It  commanded  three  dlrectloni- In 
front  and  to  the  right  and  left-thua  serv- 
ing for  obaervatlon  as  well  aadefente.  The 
bret«che  over  a  hotel.de.  vllle  waa  some- 
timea  used  as  a  convenient  place  to  read 

Sntatai  (hre-les-aj,  o,  (Fr.  from  O.Fr. 
bnCene,  battlemcnte.  SFeBKATTICI.)  In 
her.  a  term  applied  lo  an  ordinary  enihattleil 
on  each  side,  the  battlenienu  being  oppo- 


BeeBBATTICBl  Enihaltled.  Lydgale. 
Bretfnlt  o.  [Comp.  O.E.  b™ri(Cul.  (nil 
Ibe   bnm.  A.  Sal     brerd,   brrord,   brl 


Relating  to  Brttlany. 


Breton  (brafonJ.o.     Relating 
or  BreCasno  In  France,  or  Che       _     _ 
Ita  people.     'Here  on  the  Bretm  etraod: 
BrtUn.  not  Brilon.'    Tmnvton. 

Braton  (bret'on),  n.    The  native  laogiiageof 
Brittany;  Armorte  (which  aee). 


BRETT 
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Barett  (bretX  n.    A  briUtks  (which  Me> 

Brettioe  (bref  iaX  ^    Same  u  Brattiet. 

Bretwalda  (bret'wiil-<U),  n.  [A.  8«x.  Br*t, 
Briton,  and  watd,  power,  rule.]  A  title  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  tribe  chiefs 
or  kings,  who  was  chosen  by  the  other 
chiefs,  nobiliCf,  and  ealdormen  to  be  a  sort 
of  dictator  in  their  warfare  against  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Brmmnorlta  G>roin'te-U).  n.  A  mineral  con- 
sisting of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and 
iron,  whitish,  and  after  exposure  brownish. 
It  oocun  grannlar  and  in  rhombohedral 
crystals,  and  is  found  In  Switzerland.  Called 
also  Brown-tpar. 

BrSTtt  (brSv),  n.  [From  L  hretrit,  short] 
1.  In  music,  a  note  or  character  of  time. 
Id  or  1)2^1,  equlmUent  to  two  semibreves  or 
four  mmima— 2.t  In  law,  a  writ;  a  brief.— 
3c  In  printing,  a  mark  O  used  to  indicate 
that  toe  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed  is 
short  — 1. 1  A  short  tillable.  '  Corrector  of 
6rtM« and longes.'  BaU.—b,{VT.brHe,ttom 
their  short  tails.  ]  A  name  sometimes  giTen 
to  the  ant-thmsnea. 

Breret  (bre-vetO.  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  drevir, 
short  ]  L  In  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
a  commission  to  an  officer  which  entitles 
him  to  a  rank  in  the  army  above  that 
which  he  holds  in  his  regiment  without 
however,  conferring  a  right  to  receive  cor- 
responding advance  in  pay.  It  does  not 
descend  lower  than  the  rank  of  captain, 
nor  ascend  higher  than  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  It  does  not  exist  in  the  royal  navy. 
See  extract  under  the  adjective.  —  2.  A 
patent:  a  warrant;  a  license;  a  commission; 
a  royal  act  in  writing  conferring  some  privi- 
lege or  distinction.  [French  usagea  ]— 3.  t  A 
letter  of  indulgence.    Pi«n  Plowman. 

Breret  (bre- ver),  a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet 

MThat  is  called  brtvtt  rank  U  given  to  oAcen  of  all 
branches  of  the  army  as  a  reward  for  brilliant  and 
Sengtbened  scrrice;  and  when  such  nominal  rank 
has  been  held  for  a  certain  number  of  years  it  is 
usually  converted  into  substantial  rank. 

A.  F0Hhlnttftt4. 

Breret  (bre- vet"),  vX  MUit  to  confer  brevet 

rank  upon. 
Brevete7  (bre-vet'si),  n.     Brevet  rank. 

lR*re.] 
Brei1ai7  (brft'vl-a-ri),  n.    [Fr.  hrtviaire,  L. 

brtvianutn,  from  fr  re  vif, 'short   See  Brief.] 

1.  An  abridgment;  a  compend;  an  epitome. 
^oOatul— 2.  In  the  it  Cath.  Ch.  a  book  con- 
taining the  daily  offices  which  all  who  are 
in  orders  are  bound  to  read.    It  consists  of 

Erayers  or  offices  to  be  used  at  the  canonical 
ours,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  the  services 
of  the  early  church,  which  were  exhausting 
from  their  great  length,  whence  the  name. 
It  consists  largely  of  the  Psalms,  of  passases 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Uie 
fathers,  hymns,  anthems,  Ac,  all  in  Latin, 
arranged  for  the  variotu  seasons  and  festi- 
vals of  the  church.  The  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  based  on  it  The  Greek 
Church  also  has  a  breviary. 
BreTlat,t  BrerUtet  (br6Vi-at,  brd'vi-it),  n. 
[See  Brxvb  and  Brief.]  1.  A  short  com- 
pend; a  brief  statement;  a  summary. 

The  sane  little  treviMirs  of  infidelity  have  been 
published  and  di^pcrsetl  with  great  actfrity. 

Ptrteus. 

2.  A  lawyer's  briel    S.  Butler. 
BreTlate,t  v.t   To  abridge.   Sherwood,  See 

Abbrsviati. 

BrvTlatore  (brd'vi-a-tikrX  n.  An  abbrevia- 
tion.   Jokntion    [Rare.  ] 

Brerlttr  (bre-v6rOi  n.  [O.  brevier,  Fr.  bre- 
viaire :  so  called  from  being  originally  used 
in  printing  breviaries.]  A  kind  of  print- 
ing type,  in  size  between  bourgeois  and 
minion,  two  sixes  larger  than  the  type  of 
this  Dictionary. 

Breriloqaenoe  (br€-vil'o.kwensX  n.  lUbre- 
ciUtquentia  —  brevie,  short,  ana  loqiutr,  to 
speak.]  A  brief  or  laconic  mode  of  speak- 
ing.   [Rare.] 

Breri-mana  (bre'vi-man'OX  [L.,  with  a 
short  band.]  In  SeoU  law,  an  expression 
used  to  signify  the  performance  of  an  act 
by  a  party  on  tUs  own  authority  or  without 
legal  warrant 

Breriped  (bre'vi-pedX  a.  [L.  brevis,  short, 
and  vet,  foot]  lOaving  short  legs,  as  cer- 
tain Dirda. 

Breriped  (bre'vi-ped),  n.  A  bird  having 
short  legs. 

Brerlpen  (bre'vi-pen).  n.  [See  BRSViPBif- 
NB&  ]    A  short- winged  bird,  as  the  ostrich. 

Brevipemiata  (bre^vi-penni^'tiX  n.  p<.  [L 
brevie,  short,  and  penna,  a  feather.  1  A  name 
sometlmee  given  to  a  division  of  Natatores 
or  swimming  birds,  with  short  wings,  in- 


cluding the  pengains»  aoka,  guillemots, 
divers,  and  grebes. 

Brevlpeimale  (bre'vi-pen-At).  a.  Having 
short  wings.    See  Breyipkmnatje. 

Brevipennate  (bre'vi-pen-itX  n.  A  bird 
having  short  winga 

Breylpennee  (bre-vi-pen'teX  a.  [L.  brevis, 
short  And  peima,  a  feather,  a  wing.]  In 
Cuvler's  classification  the  first  family  of  his 
order  OralUe  or  wading  birds,  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  order  now  called  Cursores  or 
Ratit«.  The  ostrich,  emu,  cassowary,  dodo, 
Ac,  belong  to  this  family. 

Brevlroetrate(bre-vi-ros'tritXa.  [L.  brevis, 
short,  and  roetratus,  beaked,  from  rostrum, 
a  beak.  ]    In  omith.  having  a  short  bill. 

Brevity  (bre'vi-tlX  ^  [!<•  brevitas,  from 
brevis,  short  See  Bruf.]  1.  Shortness: 
applied  to  time ;  as.  the  brevity  of  human 
life.— 2.  Shortness;  conciseness;  contraction 
into  few  words:  applied  to  discourses  or 
writings.  *  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit*  8hak. 

This  argument  is  sUted  by  St.  John  with  his  usual 
elegant  brevity  and  simplicity.  Perttus. 

Brew  (bHiX  v.(.  [A.  Sax.  bre&wan,  to  brew; 
cog.  with  D.  broween,  IceL  brugga.  Dan. 
brygoe,  O.  brauen,  to  brew  From  uiii  stem 
are  Sc.  bree,  broo,  O.  brOhe,  Juice,  liquor  in 
which  something  has  been  steeped  or  boiled; 
E.  broth.]  L  To  produce  as  a  beverage  by 
the  fermentation  of  wort;  to  prepare, asbeer, 
ale,  or  other  similar  liquor  is  prepared,  from 
malt,  or  from  malt  and  bops,  or  from  other 
materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and  fermen- 
tation.—8.  To  prepare  by  miidng,  boiling, 
or  the  like;  to  mingle;  to  mix:  to  concoct: 
as,  to  brew  a  bowl  of  punch.  '  Drinks  brewed 
with  several  herbs.'  Bacon.  *  A  witch  who 
brewed  the  philtre.'   Tennyson. 

Brtw  me  a  pottle  of  sack.  Skak. 

4.  To  contrive;  to  plot;  to  prepare;  as,  to 
brew  mischiel  '  Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on 
the  watery  main.'  Pope. 

I  found  it  to  be  the  most  malicious  and  frantick 
surmise,  and  the  most  contrary  to  his  nature  that.  I 
think,  had  ever  been  brtwtd.  tVatton. 

Brew  (brd).  v.i.  1.  To  perform  the  business 
of  brewing  or  making  beer. 

I  .  .  .  wash,  wring,  trgw,  bake,  scour.     Skak. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation;  to  be 
mixing,  forming,  or  collecting ;  as,  a  storm 
breufs  in  the  west  'There  is  some  ill 
a^rewing  toward  my  rest'    Shak. 

Brew  (brOX  n.  The  mixture  formed  by 
brewing;  that  which  is  brewed. 

Brewace  (brO'^X  ^  h  mixed  drink;  drink 
brew^  or  prepared  in  any  way.  *  My  brew- 
age.*  Shak.  'Some  well-spiced  biwage.' 
Milton.  *  A  rich  brewage  made  of  the  best 
Spanish  wine.'    Macaulay. 

Brewer  (bro'^rX  n.  One  who  brews;  specifi- 
cally, one  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare 
malt  liquora 

Brewery  (brO'6r-iX  n.  l.  A  brew-house; 
the  house  and  apparattu  where  brewing  is 
carried  on.— 2.t  C611ective  body  of  brewers; 
beer  trade. 

If  they  should  bring  any  distress  and  trouble  upon 
the  London  trnvery,  it  would  occasion  the  making 
ill  drink,  and  drive  the  people  to  brew  themselves, 
which  would  destroy  the  duty.  DrnvtMaut. 

Brew-honie  (briniousX  n.  A  brewery;  a 
house  appropriated  to  brewing. 

Brewlnf  OirO'ingX  n.  L  The  act  or  process 
of  prepanng  liauors  from  malt  and  hops; 
more  specifically,  brewing  is  the  process 
of  extracting  a  saccharine  solution  from 
malted  grain  and  converting  that  solution 
into  a  fermented  and  sound  alcoholic  bev- 
erage called  a(e  or  6««r.  The  process  usually 
followed  by  the  brewer  may  be  divided  into 
eight  distinct  parts,  vix.  the  grinding  of  the 
malt  mashing,  boiling,  cooling,  the  lermen-  ' 
tation,  the  cleansing,  uierackmg  or  vatting.  ' 
and  the  fining  or  cleaning.— 2.  Iiie  quantity 
brewed  at  once. 

A  brewing  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer,  maketh  it 
work  again.  Baccn. 

5.  A  mixing  together. 

I  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty, 
such  a  kreming  and  sophistication  of  them  they 
make.  Holland. 

4.  A  collection  of  black  clouds  portending  a 
storm. 

BrewlSt  (bri/isX  «t    [A.  Sax.  briwas,  the 
small  pieces  of  meat  in  bretb.  broth,  pot- 
tage, from  breihoan,  to  brew.]    L  Broth; 
pottage. 
Wbatanoceanoflnrw^shalllswimin.  Btmu.6tFt. 

2.  Bread  soaked  in  gravy. 
Breweter  (brb'stteX  n.    [Brtw,  and  term. 
•ster.)    One  who  brews;  a  brewer;  more 
especially,  a  female  who  brewa 


Brewitertte  (brO'st«r.ItX  n.  [After  Sir 
IX  Brewtter.  ]  A  white,  yellow,  or  green 
pdhidd  alnenl  of  the  aaolite  family,  oo- 
currteg  in  veins  in  skort  pftanalle  erjvlala 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium,  stron- 
tium, and  barium. 

Breillilie  (br«.xU'inX  n.  [Fr.  brisUins.] 
Same  as  BraziHn. 

Briar,  Briary.  Ac  See  Brier,  briery.  Ac. 

Brlarean  (bri-4'r6-anX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  Briareus,  a  giant  with  a  hundred 
hands;  hence,  hundred-handed. 

Brlballle  ( brib  'a •  bl ).  a.  Capable  of  being 
bribed;  liable  to  be  bribed;  as,  a  bribable 
class  of  electora 

Bribe  (brIbX  n.  [Fr.  bribe,  Prov.  Fr.  brife.  a 
lump  of  bread,  broken  victuals,  such  as  are 

*  given  to  beggars,  something  given  awav; 
from  root  seen  in  Armor,  breva,  to  break ; 
W.  brus,  a  fragment;  connected  with  E. 
break.]  1.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favour 
bestowed  or  promised  with  a  view  to  per- 
vert the  Judcnnent  or  corrupt  the  conduct 
of  a  judge,  witness,  or  other  person  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty;  a  consideration  given 
or  promised  to  a  person  to  induce  him  to 
dedde  a  cause,  give  testimony,  or  perform 
some  act  contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  be 
truth,  iustice,  or  rectitude.— 2.  Anything 
that  seduces;  as,  the  bribes  offered  by  glory 
or  power. 

BrlM  (brfbX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  bribed;  ppr. 
bribing.  1. 1  To  steal.  Chaueer.  —2.  To  give 
or  promise  a  reward  or  consideration  to, 
with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  cor- 
rupt the  conduct;  to  induce  to  a  certain 
course  of  action,  especially  a  wrong  course, 
by  the  gift  or  offer  of  something  valued;  to 
gain  over  by  a  bribe. 

How  pow'rful  are  chaste  vows!  the  wind  and  tide 
You  brtUd  to  combat  on  the  English  side. 

Drytlen. 
Does  It  follow,  because  we  have  not  the  worst  of  all 
corruptions.  ^ri^A/ justiceor  canvassing  justice,  that 
therefore  aU  Judges  hear  all  causes  without  bias? 

Br0Mgkam. 

Bribe  (brIbX  v-  i-  To  practise  bribery;  to  give 
a  bribe  to  a  person. 

An  attempt  to  krib*,  though  unsuccessful,  has 
been  holden  to  be  criminal,  and  the  defender  may  be 
indicted.  Bcuvitr. 

Brlbeleas  (brn/lesX  a.  incapable  of  being 
bribed;  not  to  be  bribed.    [Bare.] 

Conscience  is  a  mo^t  bribtUss  worker,  it  never 
knows  how  to  make  a  false  report.       Bp.  RtynUds. 

Bribe-pander  (brIb'pan-ddrX  n.    One  who 

procures  briliea    Burke. 
nriber  (brlb'^rX  n.     [O.E.  bribour,  O.Fr. 

bribeur.]    1. f  A  thief  or  robber. 

Who  saveth  a  thefe  when  the  rope  is  knct. 
With  some  (klse  tun  the  brtbtur  will  him  quite. 

2.  One  who  bribes  or  pays  for  corrupt  prac- 
ticea 

Bribery  (brIb'«r-iX  n.  l.t  Bobbery;  extor- 
tion; rapacity. 

Ye  make  clean  the  utter  side  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter;  but  within  they  are  full  of  brihtry. 

Mat.  uiii.  as  (Oetteva  Btbk). 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  a 
bribe  or  bribes;  the  act  of  paying  or  receiv- 
ing a  reward  for  a  false  judgment  or  testi- 
mony, or  for  the  performance  of  that  which 
is  known  to  be  illegal  or  unjust;  in  English 
law,  more  specifically  the  living  or  receiv- 
ing of  money  by  which  one's  conduct  in 
some  public  capacity  is  infiuenced.  In  this 
country  bribery  has  been  most  prominent  in 
connection  with  parliamentary  elections. 
Judical  bribery  is  the  offence  of  a  Judge, 
msffistrate.  or  any  person  concemen  judi- 
ciallv  in  the  administration  of  justice,  re- 
ceivmg  a  bribe. 

Bribery-oath  (brlb'^r-l-dthX  n.  An  oath 
which  may  be  administered  to  a  voter  at  a 
pariiamentarv  election,  if  the  polling  sheriff 
see  cause,  certifying  that  he  has  not  received 
a  bribe  for  his  vote. 

Bride  (brikX  n.  [Fr.  brique,  a  brick,  also  a 
piece,  a  fri^pnent,  as  in  brique  de  pain; 
from  O.D.  bnek,  a  piece,  a  fragment,  a  orick 
or  tile,  from  breken,  to  break.]  1.  A  kind  of 
artificial  stone  mside  principally  of  clay 
moistened  and  made  fine  by  kneading, 
formed  usually  into  a  rectangtiiar  shape  in 
a  mould,  burdened  by  being  burned  in  a 
kiln,  or  in  warm  countries  sometimes  by 
being  dried  in  the  sua  Stm-bumed  bricks 
were  anciently  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
to  gjLve  them  greater  tenacity.  — 2.  Bricks 
collectively  or  regarded  as  designating  the 
material  of  which  any  structure  is  com- 
posed; as,  a  thousand  of  brick;  the  wall  is 
nuiltof  brick.— Z.  A  mass  or  object  resem- 
bling a  brick;  as,  a  brick  of  tea. ^4.  A  jolly 


ch,  Main;     eh.  Sc.  lodk;     g.  90;     j./ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siii^;     tb.  CAen;  th.  CAin;     w.  wig;    wh.  i^Aig;    zh.  azure.— 8ee  Kkt. 


fttadUrof.  (Colloq.  or  iluig.  |  Thli  appU- 
CAtlon  of  the  word  [■  laid  b^  nme  lo  uvo 
or^in'l**!  ^  "<"  0'  'b'  DliltEnltlHi  Uld  to 
tH  m  tntittUClon  of  Aiiilotla'i  Utrog^mit 


.mbUng 


BHckCbrtk),  a.     Mide  o(  brick: 
brick:  u.  ■  ftiv*  wKlli  1  Ma):-i.u  ..^u.^.. 

Brlok  (brlk).  V.I.  L  To  Iv  or  ptis  wltti 
bricki.orto  ■uminnd,  d»(i.orvBU  la  witb 
brickg.  'A  nurowitnEl,  cIohIt  krietnt  In 
00*11  ildH  llkB  ■  lomb'  Cietnu;— >  To 
Imltals  or  Bonntarfelt  >  brlok  will  on  plat 

Ing'  the  JoioU  with  im  sl^tool.  ud  than 

RJIlnE  Uiera  with  One  plular. 
Brlakbat  (brik'bit),  n.     A  piece  or  tng- 

ment  ol  ■  brick.  Sea  BAT,  « 
BrlDk-tnillt  (brik1)llt>,  o.  Bollt  with  brick 

•The  liriek-tuiU  town.'    Diydtn. 


niuble  fbr  mikltig  bricki  vii 
ibould  be  k  prMtjr  pan  alUcBte 
cotnUiied  with  wmu  proporti< 
and  witb  not  more  than  1  per  c 
■nd  other  klkaltBe  earth,  ^le 
ka  depeddt  on  the  praHDi 

iHiUfT^Iair,  a  BnelT  lam 


._„. J  laminaled  clay 

lerljiliit  and  eridentlr  de- 
<-  -  ■-■-r-clai  by  denudattod 

^oli-dnBt  (brik'diu'l}.  ».   Suit  of  ponndad 

Brick-Mirth  (brik'lrth).  n.    Clay  or  earth 
UHd  or  mitable  for  bricka. 
Brlek-field  (briklild),  n.    a  Held  or  yard 


k-kUlL  (briklctl).  n 


A  kfln  or  foniace 


pile  of  bricks  laid  looee,  witb  arcbo*  uader- 
noath  to  receive  the  wood  or  foeL 
Bll<dtla7arO>rikU«r).n.  OaswhOHOccll. 
patlon  u  to  biilld  with  bricka  —Btiettavirw' 
'Hof  local  tetter  pn>dacea  oti 
n  by  the  contact  ol 

J,  or  of  uniting  them  bj 


(brik'l-neaX  il     BriWlnieia. 
provincial.] 
(brik'tnak-tr).  n.    One  who 


Bii^-ii0alil8(brik^oi-lna),».  Brickwnrt 
carried  up  and  Blled  In  between  tlmbei 


BlUk-lM  (brIk'U).  n 


for  the  piupoaa  at  aach  eitremltT  of  the 
bridge,  Oier  theae  plllara  the  chaliu  pim. 
and  are  attached  beyond  (bam  lo  rocka  or 


ftr^dtf,  frr^fde,  bruiJe,  alao  bj  metathcalaKni^. 
kunls;cog.  D.  »nuij.lceL»rlUhr,  Dantnid. 

Ooth.  fcruiAf.  G.  touul— a  bride,)  A  woman  and  are  atUched  beyond  (1 

Dewty  maftled,  or  OD  (lie  eve  of  being  mar^  '  maMlveframeaof  IniniinnlyHcandaiider' 


Brtda-bail  (brid'bed).  n.     llie 
marriage-bed.    Skat.    [Rare.) 

BrWec»iB(i)rid'kik),n.Sameaii 

Brias-chunbar  (brid'cham-Ur),  «.  The 
nuptial  aiJUtiiicuL     UiL  li.  &. 

BrldA-d&y(brld'da).  n.  The  manlBge.dv. 
Sir  W.  SatU. 

BTbUKTOaBl  (brld'gnim),  n.  [The  more 
proper  apeUlog  HOold  be  ^ridt-aoom,  or 
triSitPmt.  aalhe  word  la  in  A.  Su.  brfd- 
yuna,  from  ^r^»  a  bride,  t^adffuma.K  man: 
comp-  D,  bruidtgont,  IceL  brmigumi,  Dan. 
brv^^ttn,  a.  IrrAutigam.  The  A.  8aL  and 
Goth,  ffttm^  il  CDffnate  with  L  Aomo,  a 
miui-]    A  man  uaw^  married,  or  Jut  about 

HclluEkatlillicbiideUUie'n'vnwjH.  Jd.Uls), 


BtM«-knotl(bnd'BDt).n.  A  breut-knot:  I 

wedding:  a  wedding-faiODF. 
BrldBlTt(bridli).ri.    Of  or  pertaining  to  1 


I  (bridr'kik).  n.    The  cake  w^ch 

plecaiof  which  are  lent  Co  friend!  if  (w  the 
leetlial.    Such  caliee  are  commonly  bl^y 

<bridi'- 


(bridi^id-ing). 


overland  to  B 
employed  lo  f 
being  valued  b] 


>f  ihe  tea-plant  lottened 
oulded  into  a  brick- ibaped 


BrlQkw(irk(hrik'w4rk),n.  L  The  laylnn 
bricki;  a  building  or  itructnre  ot  brick 
S.  A  place  when  bricka  an  made. 

Brll^  (brik'l),  a.   FuU  of  bricks  or  farm 

Brtok-rud  (brlk'yird),  n.  A  place  whi 
BHcoto  (brt-kil).  ftJTT.l    jrau.  ham 

1 

f 

id  other  ilmllar  wardi.| 
I  maniagfl- 


rid-Bl-t^an.    Cele 
L  l^,  Md.  O.E. 


Briaewell  (brid'wel).  n    > 


r  pcreoni,  in  which  thry  ir 
■olltary  confUiement  and  bar 
Ued  from  tho  Mlice  built  nei 
>r  Bridntft  WtU.  in  Londor 
uned  Into  a  penal  workhon.. 
■  now  »metlniei  applied  t 
riminali  ot  aU  urti  la  well  ■ 


,  Blldie(bri)).  n.     |A.  Sai.  Mt^.  bryea,0'R. 

brif).  kriiflw  (alio  fcniu,  brvgge).  -Sc.  bng  or 
'    bryjg;  Icel  orymw,  Dan  frrT^ws,  a  pier  or 

lindiirg  itage:  v  brrxg.  G.  bn^ir.  a  bridge. 


wn  In  Ice).  brA  Dan. 


eriaK^and 


of  wood  lying  on  the  water,  fiitened  to. 
aether,  covered  with  plinki,  and  called 
ft^attrujbrvlgft.    A  bridifo  overamarabiniy 

upon  the  lurface  of  the  earth     in  ptrptn- 

body  of  the  bridge  li  upporled  on  ttrong 
Iron  chilni  or  mda  hingfng  Id  (ha  tonn  of 
an  lDv*rMd  arch  from  onr  pointer  aupport 
lo  another.  The  i»inU  of  wpport  an  the 
tope  of  atrongpllUnoranalltowen.  erected 


iibym 


irung  upright  Iron  rod*. 


1.  li^t 


A  flffing-liTidge  ia 

like.    They  are  made,  ai  occailDn  nouli 
for  the  paaaage  of  anniea     The  term  li  aieu 

Spiled  to  a  Und  ot  ferry  in  which  the  forae 
thecmrent  of  ariTcriaippUad  topnipet 
the  boat,  which  la  made  faal  in  the  middle 
of  Uie  rlnr  by  a  cable  and  aq  anchor,  fmm 
the  one  aide  to  the  otber.  Aatm»r>i^,or 
obliqiu  bridgr,  Il  a  bridge  by  which  a  road 
or  railway  u  carried  over  an  opening  at 
•ome  olber  than  a  right  angle,  ao  aa  better 


line. 


1  tabviar  bridge  la  formed  ot  a  i 
-' —  •■■ ^  which  U- 


lonned  ot  plate-iron  rivatted  upon  malleable- 

■ "-     -  h  WBlghlnglJOO  tona     Otber 

ibnlarbridgei  an  the  Britannia 

-  e  Ueoal  BttalU.  and  tbt  Vic- 

'  a  St.   Lawnnee~tha 

in  length,  and  retting 


arranged  tbal  the  head  of  one  ratter  li  over 
Ihe  haeeiof  Ihetwoadjoiningnften  Some 
lattice  bridgm  are  conatmcted  with  Iruiied 
ratten,  like  mofi,  with  a  Ung-poil  or 
lianger  in  the  ceulre;  othen  wlih  mtganxl 
bracea  united  by  atrong  pina,  and  wlthont 

Btructed  both  of  wood  and  iron.  Many 
very  large  wood  bridgea  ol  thli  kind  have 

part  of  the  noie.  —3.  In  angraving,  a  board 

inwD^lii^niU  hli  hand,  which  ia  thui  aup- 
portedeleai- above  the  plate  — t  In/amaoM 

tltlon  for  compelling  Ot  name  and  heated 

aomi  ot  a  gun-curiage.  ^  A.  In  jntM.  the 
plattorm  or  ataging  by  which  on,  fi 


ItnunentL  (ucb  u  the  violin,  the  bridge  ta 


baxM  o>  a  lUiun-mMl, 


■tmim  Ihspkddlv-       hang  (or 
uid  which,  beiu       which  m  li  oorenn 
'    th<  pad-       diUiiB  luuli/  of  a 


■  chsck. 


■I  fton  St.  C^  U  AptxBD 


BrlU*  (>>rij).  >.(  pnt,  A  pp.  brtf^Kl.-  ppr. 
truviJV-  ^  T<>  bnltd  a  bnd^  or  brldf« 
on  or  orar;  mm,  lo  Mdgt  a  itnr.— 1.  To  malls 
a  biidsB  or  talClc«a  for. 


rly  uiedi,  and  by 
id  reitnlDtd,  cOD- 

■llT  of  a  h«ad-itaUi  a  bit.  ami 
.    Dthar  appendi^ait  accordinff  bt 

Itipaitlcularfonnatid '  * 

eonUnual'  briiUt  oa  the 

terlor  of  a  bod -lock  which  cjfon 
and  holdl  la  placa  tha  (umbler 

4.  SauL  aihon  piece  ol  cable  well 


_,      .;£UieUiw- 

...jlaatlachedU  dlltennt  placea 
on  Um  leach  ar  sdn  of  a  laiBa  hU. 

—"^  -  • '  ~   Mdlti;  ppr. 


'  Bat o*  and  Nlca,  the  kaji 
1    the  dtadel   In  ber  handl 


up  tor  loaaaa 
tail  a  ClmnK 
A  wTltlnc  Id 


1  Fif.  to  and  a  waji  ol  oHrconlns  or  ^M- 
Ing  over:  jenerallj  with  aaar;  aa,  to  bndfft 

wm^^jmanat  ID  oJlnlndC.  ud  to  'mtrw(pn^ 

BM<B-board  (brilliaid),  n.  LA  board 
Into  which  the  ind*  of  wooden  >t«pa  an 
faataoad.     CaUad  alao  SBtch-beanL-i.  3aa 

Brtdfa-ieck  (bnrdak),  n.  a  partial  deck, 
conuuoB  In  paadle  ataamcra,  extvndlnff  from 
aide  to  ilda  of  a  reaaal  amldahlpa.  CaUad  In 


<i(l»ardB,iapportadon  beann,  I 
wllhlewL 

BrldH  haad  (brlj-hedX  n.     In/wtawoA 
BDToliic  that  utrsmlty  of  a  bfU««  wblch 


Bdto-ldrt  (briJ'llHit).  n.  Apbit 
liad  wiklcli  beoORiaa  loinlarat  hlfli- 
aa  tlw  wall-known  lile  of  LtndManu. 

BrUft-atone  (brlj'aldD).  •>.    A  itona  Uid 

whan  not  umportad  by  aichaa  underneath. 
Brtdge-tnln (MTtrin). n.  Mm. tpetaoa 

oltoaarmjr,  wlthltaaqnlpmant.(oranabling 

tnx^  to  pan  acroa*  a  nnt;  pontoonen. 
BlUn-WBId  (brlj'wtrd).  n.   In  latttmiA- 

fiV.  the  principal  ward  of  a  kaj,  oraali;  In 

the  plana  of  ratatlon. 
bUslaf  (brjj'lnii),  n.     A  piece  of  wood 

placed  beCwean  two  beana  er  ocber  plecea. 

to  pratent  thair  approaching  each  other. 

Uore  aenenllj  called  a  Sb^iWiw  or  ^Crsin- 

6vi>uai 
BlUsiDg-&OOr  (bcillns-liarl  w.    In  onA.  a 

floor  In  whlcb  brldelnf-jaiala  are  etnploied. 
BlUh[tnc-jllllt(brfl'lnc-tol>IXfL    InareA.a 

loMwhicli  li  iiutalned  by  traniierae  beanu 

below  caUedtl'uful(^JouU:a;to.a]ollt  which 


BrU|7t(b[In).a.  Fnllofbrfdgca 
MUe  (brt'dl),  ■.    lA.  Sax.  krUrJ.  a  hr 
D.  briM,  O.fl.O.  priddtl.  bridel,  »hcD<» 
Pr.  tridi,  ap.  trido.   PnbaLlf  from  A.  Sai. 
krwUii,  trnbii,  lo  btsld.1    1.  The  portion 
of  (ear  or  hanieai  fitted  to  the  head  of  > 


bUla  (bri 
of  pride,  tc 


aHort  one'e  dignity 

I  [ndlcnatioit  at  Ita  tielnc  clTend«f ' 
B  head;  to  Itmt:  generally  with  ui 


Brldla-hBIid  (brt'dl-handl  n.    The  hand 

which  holdi  the  bridle  In  riding ;  the  left 

liand.    Sir  W.  SaU. 
Bridla-pkth  (bH'dI-paUi)L  n.     A  path 

which  can  b«  trarelled  on  honeback  hot 

not  tiy  wheeled  carrlasca. 
BrUla-port  (brI'dl-pArt).  ■>.     KmO.  a  port 

cat  In  a  ahlp'i  oounter  for  getting  out 

hawHn  either  to  moor  bf  Inliarboar  or 

to  clap  aprtnga  upon. 
Bmllar(bcld%r),  n.    One  that  blidlea ;  one 

that  netraina  and  — " — " 


dla-rtm  (brf'dl- 
tho  bit    Sir  W 


■rtnin, 


k  rein  stlwhed 


BBIDLE.)      A   Ughi 

piinclnil  bit,  and  haling  a  dlatlnct  nln. 
fcl«f(brtf),o,    lO.K.brtf,briAf.0.ri.britf. 
Tt.  bnf.  tmm  L  imii,  abort.]    1.  Bhori  in 
daraUoailaatlacaalMrttinia.   ■How6r<4^ 
thalUeofman.'    Sk^— I.  Bhort  in  eiprea- 


1.  In  low.  (a)  ID  abridged  relation  of  thi 
facia  Dt  a  Iluoatad  caae  drawn  np  lot  tb( 

pcooMdioga  In  a  court  of  JniUca 

a i-cli^k^a,  hU  hiDd  ntWlD  Mp  hi<  •cWn 


ft)  A 


,  •uuuii.  UI  any  precept  of  tlie  lortrolirti 
writing  laanlng  irom  any  coDrt  and  or- 
ring  aomething  to  be  dona,  (c)  In  ScoU 
t>,  aame  ai  Brtm  (which  lee).  (d)  A 
.(er  patent  frora  proper  authority  anthor- 


rapilrina  obnrchea.  making 
by  fire,  Ac,  :  lometlmea  al 
Brit/  or  Xiiyt  LtU*r.  — 1.| 
general;  a  letter. 

Wtth  •fe«*dkun  R>  Dm  laS4Bui>.aL 


6.  A  papal  or  apoitoUcal  brief.  Bee  below,  - 
Fnpai  or  a;p<Httiiioai  britf,  the  nanie  giwen 
to  the  lellen  which  the  pope  addreaae*  tc 
lodlTidt— "-' '— 


hriiff  U  dlitlngulilioii  tram  a  kuU  in  being 

red  wax.  and  Inipreaaed  with  the  >eal  of  the 

niore  ample,  written  on  parchment,  and 

Bll«((brM).i.t.    To  tnmiah  with  I  brief ;  to 
inatnict  by  a  brief.    IRan.  ] 

I'd  iKElKUd  IS  tTK/tiliM  •rilh  uch  bca  B  lEm. 

Brltfl  (brUl  odr.     L  In  brief;  In  thOTt: 
briefly. 

Brttri  Rconred  Urn.  boimd  up  bli  naunO.    S*a*. 
1  In  or  after  a  ahort  time ;  Bon ;  qaliAly. 


Bllellei*  (brHlea),  a 
a  briaJUMM  barriater. 

BHeflr  (hrtf'Uhadi 
condiely ;  in  tew  w( 
■"-" <brtt'mu 


Haring  no  brief ;  i 


coone  or  writing. 

Sllar,  BiUt  (bri'tr),  ■.  [A.  Sax.  brirr. 
brere.  a  brier;  probibljr  borrowed  from  the 
Celtic ;  comp.  Ir.  Mar,  a  thom,  a  pin,  a 
brier;  OaeL  prMi.  a  buih,  a  brier.]  L  A 
prickly  plant  or  ihrnb  In  general. 


t.   Tlie  aweet-brier  and   the   wUd-brler, 

gpedeaoftfaeroae;  the  wild -roK. 
Bil«nd  (bri'irdX  a.     Set  wlUi  brien. 

Chatlerlm. 
BnwT.   BtIut   {bri'*r-l),   a.      Fnll   of 

brien;  rongfa;  thorny.     'The  thorny  brake 

and  *Tv™  wood. '    Faukii. 
Brtary  t  (hn'tr-iX  n.     A  place  where  brien 


Ian,  a  writ  luulng  trom  Chancery,  dlracted 

made  by  a  rncT  of  certain  polnta  italed  In  the 
brieTc.  now  uaed  chiefly  In  the  election  of 
tutora  to  mlnon,  the  cwnoaclns  of  Innatlct 
or  idioti,  and  the  aaoertalnlng  widowa'  tierce , 
ang  (brtg).  w.  [An  abbrcT.  of  brigmtint.j 
A  Tcaial  with  two  maata,  aquare  rigged 
neariy  like  a  ihlp'i  mainmaat  andfonmaaL 


purpoae ;  a  llcenae  (a 
t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  alnn; 


makec^f 


The  term.  howcTer.  I>  Tarl 

the  mariner*  of  dlirerent  n 

phndiU  brig,  9ee  ojider  E 
Brl«  (brig),  n.    A  bridge.    ■ 

tbeMn?  Bunu.  [acotcl 
Brl««dB(brt-gM'}.  n.     [Fr. 

II.   brigata,  a  brigade,   froi 

tight.     See  Bhioakd  ]    L.  A  party  oi 

ilun  of  troopa  or  —>•"—  ■-'■-"■ 


i;  th,  Uln;      w,  irig;    wb,  wMg;    th.a; 


r.  »r^ad>,  li 


BRIGADE 
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BRIMFUL 


■quadrons;  of  infantry,  four,  fhre,  or  six 
battalioni  or  regiments. 

A  feoMle  brifade,pxontt{y  disciplined  and  accou* 
tred,  would  not  be  uraid  to  charge  a  numerous  body 
of  the  eneray.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  body  of  individual!  organized,  gener- 
ally weiunng  a  uniform,  and  acting  under 
authority;  at,  a  shoeblack  brigade;  a  fire 
hrig€uis. 

Brigade  (brl-gM'),  v.tjpret  A  pp.  bri- 
gaded; ppr.  brigading.  To  form  into  bri- 
gade or  Into  brigades;  as,  regiments  of 
militia  are  brigaded  with  regiments  of  the 
line.  ^ 

Bri^BUle-maJor  (brl-gid'mi'J6r).  n.  An 
oftluer  appointed  by  the  brigadier  to  assist 
him  in  the  management  and  ordering  of  his 
brigade. 

Brlgadler-g«iieralBrlgadler(briga-d«r^- 
Jen'^r-al.  bng-a-d6rOi  n.  IFr.,  from  brigade.] 
The  general  officer  who  conmiands  a  brigade, 
whether  of  horse  or  foot,  and  in  rank  next 
below  a  maior-general  '  Wishing  to  be  one 
dM,y  bruMdten.     Byron. 

Brigand  (brig'andX  n.  [Fr.  brigand,  a  brig- 
and, O.Fr.  brigand,  brigant,  an  armed  foot 
soldier,  a  brigand  or  highway-robber,  from 
It  brigarUe,  a  pirate,  a  brigand,  from  It 
briganU,  intriguing,  seditious,  from  brig- 
are,  to  intrigue,  to  quarrel  (whence  also 
brigade),  from  briga,  an  intrigue,  a  quarrel, 
trouble,  disquiet]  Lt  A  sort  of  irregulsr 
foot  soldier.  Froisiart.—Z  A  robber;  a 
freebooter ;  a  highwayman;  especially,  one 
of  those  robbers  who  live  in  gangs  in  secret 
retreats  in  mountains  or  forests. 

These  solitudes  gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and 
brigands.  BmcAU. 

Brigandage  (brig'and-&i).  n.  The  life  and 
practices  of  a  brigand;  highway-robbery. 

Many  of  the  peasants  in  their  distress  had  taken  to 
poaching  or  brtgandagt  in  the  forests.  C.  H.  Pearson. 

Brlgandlnet  (brlg'an-dlnX  n.  A  kind  of 
light  sailing-vesseL  Spenter.    SeeBRlGAM- 

TIlfK. 

Brlgandlne,  Brlgantlne  (brig'an-din,  brifl"- 
an-tin),  n.  (Fr.  brigandine,  from  brigand,  in 
the  sense  of  foot-soldier.  See  Brigand.] 
Bodv  armour  composed  of  iron  rings  or 
sniul  thin  iron  plates  sewed  upon  canvas, 
linen,  or  leather,  and  covered  over  with 
similar  materials.  Medinval  archers  and 
crossbowmen  are  generally  represented  in 
these  quilted  coats  or  jackets.    Jer.  xlvL  4. 

Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigaHdint  of  brass,  thy  broad  haberffcon. 
Vantbrace  and  greaves.  Milton. 

Brigant  t  (brig'ant),  fk  Same  as  Brigand 
(inboth  sensesl 

Brlgantlne  (brig'an-tInX  n.  (Fr.  brigantin, 
from  It  brtaantino,  a  pirate  vessel  See 
Brigand.  Brig  is  an  abbrev.  of  this  word.  ] 
A  kind  of  light  sailing  vessel  formerly  much 
used  by  corsairs ;  now  more  specifically  a 
two -masted  vessel  partly  square-rigged; 
either,  (a)  a  brig  without  her  main-sail, 
that  is,  without  the  lowermost  square-sail 
on  the  main  or  aft  mast ;  or,  (b)  a  herma- 
phrodite brig.  See  under  HSRHAPBRODITB. 

BrigjOOUi  (brig'bdt),  n.  (A.  Sax.  brig,  a 
bridge,  and  bot,  compensation.]  A  contri- 
bution for  the  repair  of  bridges,  walls,  and 
castles. 

Brlge,!  n.  (See  Brigub.  ]  Contention. 
Chaucer. 

^ight  (brit).  a.  (A.  Sax.  beorht,  briht,  clear, 
shinioff;  Icel.  bjartr,  Ooth.  bairhte,  O.H.O. 
berht,  beraht,  M.H.Q.  breht,  shining,  bright 
Same  root  as  L.  Jlaaro  (anciently  fragro\ 
to  flame,  Jlamma  (Aagma),  flame.  Skr. 
bhraj,  to  shine.]  1.  Radiating  or  reflecting; 
light;  brilliant;  shining:  luminous;  splendid; 
sparkling ;  as,  a  bright  sun.  '  A  bright  par- 
ticular star.'    Shak. 

Candles  were  blaring  at  all  the  windows.  The 
public  places  were  as  brtght  as  at  noond.^. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Transmitting  light;  clear;  transparent, 
as  liquora 

From  the  brightest  wines 
He  turo'd  abhorrent.  Thomson. 

S.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the 
eyes;  evident;  clear. 

He  mast  not  proceed  too  swiftly,  that  he  nay  with 
more  ease,  ana  brighter  evidence  .  .  .  draw  the 
learner  on.  WtMs. 

4.  Resplendent  with  charms;  q>lendid. 

Thy  beauty  appears. 
In  Its  graces  and  airs, 
AH  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  iky.Parnell. 

b.  Illustrious;  glorious:  applied  both  to 
persons  and  things ;  as.  the  inightett  periott 
of  a  kingdouL  'The  brighlett  annals  of  a 
female  reign.'    Cotton. 


If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.     Pope. 

6.  In  a  narrower  sense  as  used  with  regard 
to  persons :  (a)  having,  or  characterixed  by, 
brilliant  mental  oualities;  quick  in  wit; 
witty;  clever;  not  oull;  as,  a  bright  remark; 
he  is  by  no  means  bright  (6)  Spreading  joy 
or  cheerfulness  around,  as  the  sun  sheds 
light;  lively;  vivacious;  animated;  cheerful 

Be  ^n^A/  and  Jovial  among  your  guests.     Shak. 

7.  In  painting,  luminous;  glittering;  full  of 
light  A  picture  is  said  to  be  bright  when 
the  lights  so  much  prevail  as  to  overcome 
the  shadows,  and  are  kept  so  close  and 
distinct  as  to  produce  a  brilliant  appearance. 

Bright  (brit),  M.    Brightness;  splendonr. 

Dark  with  excess  of  bright  thy  skirts  appear. 

Milton. 

Bright,  v.l    See  Briti. 

Brighten  (brif  n).  v.t   l.  To  make  bright  or 

brighter;  to  shed  light  on;  to  make  to  shine; 

to  increaae  the  Instoe  of. 

Her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies.  Dryden. 

2.  To  dispel  gloom  from;  to  cheer;  to  make 
gay  or  cheerral ;  as,  to  brighUn  prospects. 

This  makes  Jack  brighten  up  the  room  wherever 
he  enters,  and  changes  the  severity  of  the  company 
buo  .  .  .  gaiety  and  good  humour.  Steele. 

8.  To  make  illustrious  or  more  distin- 
guished ;  to  heighten  the  splendour  of ;  to 
add  lustre  ta 

The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character 
If  she  would  exert  her  authority  to  Instil  virtues  into 
her  people.  Swi/I. 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty ;  to  sharpen  the 
faculties  of.  7- 6.  Specifically,  in  the  calico 
trade,  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  colours  of,  as 
prints,  Ac.,  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of 
soda. 

Brighten (brifn).v.v  Togrowprightormore 
bright;  to  clear  up ;  to  become  less  daric  or 
gloomy. 

Like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 
Her  countenance  brightens,  and  her  eye  expands. 

Wordsworth. 
All  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Goldsmith. 

Bright -harnessed   ( brit 'hiir- nest),    a. 

Havinff  bright  armour.    Milton. 
Brlghtbr  (britli),  adv.    In  a  bright  manner ; 

splendidly ;  with  lustre. 

A  substitute  ^ines  brightly  as  a  king 

UntU  a  king  be  by.  ShaJt. 

Brightness  (brit'nesX  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  bright ;  splendour ;  lustre ; 
glitter.  'The  6r^Am«s«  of  the  sun.'  Acts 
xxvi  IS.— 2.  Acuteness:  applied  to  the 
faculties :  sharpness  of  wit  '  The  bright- 
nesM  of  his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  huiL' 
Prior. 

Brlght*s  Disease  (brits'dlx-SzXn.  A  disease 
first  described  by  Dr.  Bright  of  London.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  granular  condition  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  and  inflamma- 
tion of  Uie  malpighian  bodies.  The  urine 
during  life  contains  albumen,  and  is  of  less 
specific  gravity  than  natural  The  disease  is 
accompanied  with  uneasiness  or  pain  in  the 
loins,  pale  or  cachectic  countenance,  dis- 
ordered digestion,  frequent  urination,  and 
dropsv.  The  blood  contains  urea,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  albumen  and  hiematosin.  Progres- 
sive blood-poisoning  induces  other  visceral 
diseases,  and  in  the  end  gives  rise  to  the 
cerebral  disturbance  which  is  the  frequent 
cause  of  death.  Called  also  Granular  De- 
generation qf  the  Kidneye. 

Brlghtsome  t  (brit'sum).  a.  Bright ;  bril- 
liant   Marston. 

Brlgnole  (br§-nyo1X  ti.  [Fr.]  Theprunello, 
a  variety  of  the  common  plum. 

Brlgoset  (bri-gds'),  a.  (LL,  brigotue.  It 
bngoeo.  See  Brigue.]  Contentious.  'Very 
bngoee  and  severe.'    Dr.  Puller. 

Brlgoet  (br^X  n.  (Fr.,  a  cabal,  from  It 
bnga,  aquarrel]  A  cabal; intrigue: faction: 
cimtention.  '  The  politicks  of  the  court,  the 
briguee  of  the  cardinals,  the  tricks  of  the 
conclave.'    Cheeterjield. 

Brlgne  t  (br^ff),  v.i.  [Ft.  briguer.]  To  can- 
vass ;  to  intrigue. 

I  am  too  proud  to  brigne  for  admission.    Sf.  Hurd. 

Brlke,t  n.  [A  Sax.  brice,  a  breach.]  A  breach; 
ruia    Chaucer. 

Brill  (brilX  n.  (Probably  from  Com.  bH- 
thel,  a  mackerel,  pi.  brithelli,  brilli,  from 
brith,  streaked,  variegated.]  One  of  the 
flat-flshes,  family  Pleuronectids,  the  Pleuro- 
neetee  rhombue.  In  its  general  form  it 
resembles  the  turbot,  but  is  inferior  to  it 
both  in  size  and  quality.  It  is  taken  on 
many  parts  of  our  coasts,  the  principal 


part  of  the  supply  for  the  London  market 
being  from  the  southern  coast,  where  it  is 
most  abundant 

Brlllante  (br«lin'tiX  (It]  In  mueic.  a 
term  prefixed  to  a  movement,  denoting 
that  it  is  to  be  played  in  a  guy  and  lively 
manner. 

BrlUlanoe,  Brilliancy  (bril'yans.  bril'yan- 
six  n.  (See  Briluant.]  Great  br^t- 
ness;  splendour;  lustre:  used  both  in  a 
literal  and  figurative  sense.  'Star  the 
black  earth  with  briUianee.'    Tennyeon. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten 
his  composition  to  the  Ciceronian  gloss  and  brilltancy. 

itaea  ttlay. 

Brilliant  (bril'yant).  a.  [Fi-.  briUant,  spark- 
ling, from  briller,  to  shine  or  sparkle,  L.L. 
beryUare,  to  shine  like  a  beryl,  from  L. 
beryllue,  a  benrl]  L  Sparkling  with  lustre: 
glittering ;  bpight ;  as.  a  briUiant  gem ;  a 
brilliant  dress.— 2.  Fig.  distinguished  by 
shining  qualities  or  such  as  command  ad- 
miration; splendid;  shining;  as,  a  briUiant 
wit;  a  briUiant  achievement 

Washii^ton  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  fatal  mis- 
takes than  to  perform  brilliant  exploits.       ^mes. 

Jost  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true. 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. 

Cov/er. 

BriUiant  (bril'yantX  n.  l.  A  diamond  of  the 
finest  cut,  formed  into  faces  and  facets  so  as 
to  reflect  and  refract  the  light  in  the  most 
vivid  manner  possible.  The  upper  and  prin- 
cipal face,  called  the  taMe,  is  octagonal  in 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  sloping  faces 
called  faoetM,  the  lower  face  being  parallel 
to  the  upper,  but  of  smaller  size.  A  well- 
cut  brilliant  reflects  nearly  all  the  light  cast 
on  it,  and  refracts  it  in  coloured  rays  through 
the  facets  in  front  See  Diamond.— 2.  In 
printing,  a  very  small  type,  a  size  leas  than 
diamond.— 3.  In  the  manege,  a  brisk,  high- 
spirited  horse,  with  a  stately  carriage. 

Brilliantly  (bril'yant-liX  adv.  in  a  bril- 
liant manner;  splendidly. 

One  of  these  (banners)  is  most  briUimntfy  displayed. 

tl^amer. 

Brllllantness  (brU'yant-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  brilliant;  brilliancy; 
splendour;  glitter. 

Brills  (brilxX  n.  pi.  The  hair  on  the  eyelids 
of  a  horse. 

Brim  (brim),  n.  (A.  Sax.  brim,  IceL  brim, 
the  surf,  the  sea;  Dan.  brcemme,  Q.  brame, 
the  edge,  border.  Derived  by  Biax  Miiller 
from  root  seen  in  L.  freinere.  to  roar,  Skr. 
bhram,  to  whirl,  bhrvmi,  a  whirlpool,  brim 
being  thus  the  part  where  the  surf  makes  a 
roaring  noise.]  1.  A  brink,  edge,  or  mar- 
gin; more  especially,  the  part  of  the  bank 
of  a  river  or  sheet  of  water  next  the  water: 
by  Shakspere  used  of  the  brink  of  a  cliif. 
'Bv  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  bri%n.' 
UUton.  'A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim.' 
Wordnocrth. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brint 

Of  waters  lightened  into  view; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew.    Tennyson. 

2.  The  upper  edge  of  anything  hollow ;  as. 

the  brim  of  a  cup.  —8.  A  projecting  edge, 

border,  or  rim  round  anything  hollow,  as  a 

hat 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 

Shah. 

4.  Shallow  water  at  the  edge  of  a  sheet 
[Rare] 

The  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  <Upped 
in  the  brim  of  the  water.  Josh.  iiL  (5. 

Brim  (brimX  v.t  pret  h  pp.  brimmed;  ppr. 
brimming.  To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper  edge, 
or  top. 

I  drink  the  cup  of  a  costly  death. 
Brimmed  with  delirious  draughts  of  warmest  life. 

Tennyson. 

Brim  (brimX  v.i.    L  To  be  full  to  the  brim 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind. 
Still  as  they  tliirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

MitfoH. 

2.  To  coast  along  near ;  to  skirt  *  Where 
I  frnm  round  flowery  islanda'  Keats.— To 
brim  over,  to  run  over  the  brim ;  to  over- 
flow :  used  mainly  in  a  figurative  sense. 

He  was  also  absolutely  brttnming  ever  with  humour. 

Edin.  Rev. 

Brim  t  (brim),  a.  (A.  Sax.  bryme,  renowned, 
famous,  from  briman,  to  celebrate.  ]  Public; 
well  known;  celebrated;  notorious.  Warner. 

Brlmflllt  (brim'fllX  v.t  To  fiU  to  the  top. 
Craehaw. 

Brimful  (brimfQlX  o-  Full  to  the  top;  com- 
pletely full;  as.  a  glass  brim/ul  of  wine. 
•  JJriniA^  of  sorrow.^  Shak.  *  Her  brinyful 
eves.'  Drvden.  '  My  heart  brin^ful  of  those 
old  tales.  Tennyton,  (OeneraUy  osed  pre- 
dicatively.] 
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BrimftilnesBt  (brim'ful-nesX  n.  The  sUte 
of  bttlng  brimful;  fuluess  to  the  top. 

Bzlinl688(briinleflX  <>•  Having  no  brim;  at, 
a  brimle$$  hat 

Brlmme,!  a.  l.  Same  as  Bnme.^Z  8aroe 
as  Brim.  a. 

Brimmed  (brirod),  a.  l.  Having  a  brim; 
having,  a  brim  of  this  or  that  kuid:  iue«l 
especially  in  composition.  'BrotA-brimmed 
hat.'  Sptetator.—2.  Filled  to  the  brim;  level 
with  the  brim. 

May  thy  trtmmttt  waves  for  this 

Thdr  full  tribute  nerer  min.  MUtom. 

Brimmer  (brim'dr),  n.  1.  A  bowl  full  to  the 
top.  '  Dear  \mmmeT  ttiat  makes  our  hus- 
bands short-sighted.'  WveherUy.  —2.  A  hat. 
from  the  breadth  of  its  brim.  'Now  takes 
his^rimiiMr  off.*    Brome. 

Brimming  (brim'ing),  a.  Full  to  the  top  or 
brim;  as,  a  brimminp  pail 

Brimming  (brimMng)^  n.  The  flash  of  light 
seen  in  the  sea  when  it  is  disturbed  at  nignt, 
especially,  in  fisherman's  phrase,  when  the 
disturbance  is  due  to  fish  beneath  the  sur- 
face. 

Brlmiey  (briro'xi),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bnm$e.  See 
BREllB-rLT.  ]    In  her.  a  gadfly. 

Brtmitone  (brim'stdn),  n.   [O.E.  brtmiUme, 
brimitoon^   brenston,  Ac,  Sc  bruntstane,  i 
brurutarUf    lit.    bum-ilane,   or    burning-  ' 
ttoiM,  likelceL&Ttfnttuttfinn.brimstona  See 
Brand  and  Bubn .  ]   Sulphur  (which  seeX 

Both  were  cast  alive  iato  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with 
brttHst»H«.  Rev.  xix.  ao. 

Brimstone  (brim'stdnX  a.  Composed  of  or 
pertaining  to  brimstone;  as,  brimtUme 
matches. 

From  his  tritHsUnt  bed  at  break  of  day 
Aowalkii^  the  devil  has  gone.       CtUriigt. 

Brimstone-butterfly  (brim'stdn-buft^r- 

fllX  n.  A  species  of  butterfly  (Gonoptervx 
rhamni)  marked  by  the  angulation  of  the 
wing  tips,  by  the  yeUo w  colour  of  both  sexes, 
and  by  possessing  a  red  spot  in  the  middle 
of  each  wing. 

Brlmstone-moth  (brim'stdn-moth),  n.  A 
lepidopterous  insect  (Ramia  eratcBgata), 
posseaaing  yellow  wings,  with  light  streaks, 
and  with  chestnut  spots  on  fore-wings. 

Brlmstony  (brim'st6n-i).  a.  Full  of  brim- 
stone or  containin^it;  resembling  brimstpne; 
sulphuroua  'Bnm^ony,  blue,  and  fiery.' 
B.Jonton.     [Bare.] 

Brlnded  fbrind'ed),  a.  [A  form  equiralent 
to  Prov.  E.  and  Sc.  branded^  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  with  streaks  or  patches  of 
darker  brown  or  black,  whence  brandie^  a 
name  often  given  to  cows  in  Scotland,  like 
loeL  brand  tittr,  brindled,  a  term  applied  to 
a  cow.  The  meaning  is  lit  of  a  burnt  colour, 
the  root  being  in  burnt  brandy  ^.1    Pro- 

gerly  of  a  gray  or  tawny  colour  marked  by 
ars  or  streaks  of  a  darker  hue,  but  applied 
in  a  looser  way  to  any  animal  having  a  nide 
variegated  by  streaks  or  spots,  and  by  Mil- 
ton to  the  lioness,  whose  hide  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  hue.  [BrindUd  is  now  more  com- 
monly used.]  'The  brinded  cat'  Shak. 
*  My  frrvuied  heifer.'    Dryden, 

She  tam'd  the  hrintUd  lioness. 
The  q>otted  mountain  pard.  MMon. 

Brlndle  (brin'dlX  n.  [Probably  from  the 
following]  The  state  of  being  brinded;  a 
colour  or  mixture  of  colours  of  which  gray 
is  the  base,  with  bands  of  a  daricer  gray  or 
black  colour.  *  A  natural  brindU.'  Rxchard- 
flon. 

Brindled  (brin'dld),  a.  [A  kind  of  dim.  form 
otbrindecLl  Brinded;  variegated  with  spots 
or  streaks  of  different  colours.  '  The  brin- 
dled monster'    Addieon. 

Brlndle-moth  G>rin'dl-mothX  n.  A  name 
given  by  some  British  collectors  to  moths  of 
the  genus  Xylophasia. 

Brine  (brinX  n.  [A  Sax.  brjfne,  brine,  so 
called  from  its  burning  taste;  A.  Sax.  bryne, 
a  burning.  See  BCRII.I  Water  saturated 
or  stroni^  impregnated  with  salt,  like  the 
water  of  the  ocean;  salt  water;  hence  used 
for  tears,  and  for  the  sea  or  ocean.  Artificial 
brine  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  flesh 
of  animals,  flsh,  v^etables,  Ac 

Whatadealof«WM# 
H«th  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosafine  I  SJkm*. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  tritt 

Sleek  Paoope  with  all  her  sisters  played.       Milfm. 

Brine  (brinX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  brined;  ppr. 
brittdng.    1.  To  ■teep  in  brine,  as  com.  to 

Srevent  smut— 2.  To  mix  salt  with;  as,  to 
rifMhay. 
Brlne-IMU&  (brfn'panX  n.  A  pit  of  saltwater, 
where,  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  salt  is 
formed  by  crystallisation. 


Brlne-plt  (brin'pitX  n.  A  salt  spring  or 
well  from  which  water  is  taken  to  be  boiled 
or  evaporated  for  making  salt 

Brlne-puxnp  (brin'pumpx  n.  A  pump  em- 
ployed in  some  steam- vessels  to  clear  the 
boilet  of  the  brine  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  it 

Brlne^Shrlmp  (brIn'shrimpX  n.  A  branchi- 
opodous  crustacean,  the  Artemia  aalina, 
about  i  inch  in  length,  commonly  found  in 
the  salt-pans  at  Lymiiu^ton.  and  in  the  Great 
SaltXake  at  Utah,  uTs.  This  crustacean 
lives  naturally  in  a  briny  solution  of  suifl- 
oient  strength  to  pickle  beef. 

Brlne-sprlng  (brIn'springX  n.  A  spring  of 
salt  water. 

Brlne-WOrm(brln'wdrmX  n.  Same  as  Brine- 
thrimp. 

Bring  (bringX  «.  t  pret  and  pp.  brcuaht;  ppr. 
bringing.  [A.  Sax.  bringan,  brang,  hrur^fent 
later,  Intngan,  brohU^  broht  (brang,  brung, 
are  still  common  in  SootlanaX  D.  brengen, 
Goth,  briggan  (pron.  bringan),  G.  bringen; 
same  root  as  6ear,  to  carry.]  L  To  bear  or 
convey  from  a  distant  to  a  nearer  place,  or 
to  a  person;  to  fetch;  to  carry. 

Bring-  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread. 

I  Kl  xvit.  It. 
Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine.     Ttnnyspn. 

2.  To  procure;  to  make  to  come;  to  cause 
to  be  obtained;  as,  to  bring  honour  or  glory 
to  one.  'Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep.' 
Tenn$fton.—Z.  To  lead  or  guide  from  a  dis- 
tant to  a  nearer  place;  to  conduct;  to  at- 
tend; to  accompany. 

Yet  give  leave,  ray  lord. 
That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

SMaA. 

4.  To  change  from  one  condition  into  an- 
other; as,  to  bring  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind;  to  bring  to  nothing.— 6.  To  persuade; 
to  prevail  upon;  to  induce. 

A  due  consideration  of  the  vanities  of  the  world 
will  assuredly  bring  you  to  a  contempt  of  it. 

Sir  R.  L'Ettrmnge. 

Profitable  employments  would  be  a  diversion,  if 
men  could  but  be  brought  to  delight  in  them.  Lockt. 

—To  hring  abwU^  to  effect;  to  accomplish. 

It  enabled  him  to  gain  the  most  vain  and  imprac- 
ticable into  his  designs,  and  to  bring  abtnt  several 
great  events  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

^ddispH. 
—To  brina  down,  (a)  to  take  down;  to  cause 
to  come  down;  to  lower.   ^)  To  humiliate; 
to  abase.    Shak.— To  bring  forth,  (a)  to  pro- 
duce, as  young  or  fmit;  to  beget;  to  cause. 

Idleness  and  luxury  bring/trth  poverty  and  want. 

TitMsmt 

Qf)  To  bring  to  light  'To  bHtig  forth  this 
discovery. '  Shak. — To  bring  forward,  (a'S  to 
produce  to  view;  to  cause  to  advance.  (b)To 
adduce ;  as,  to  bring  forward  arguments  in 
support  of  a  scheme.— 7o  bring  in,  (a)  to 
bring  from  a  remote  place  or  from  without 
to  within  a  certain  precinct  (6)  To  supply; 
to  furnish;  to  yield. 

Look  you  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some  six. 

Shak. 

Especially  used  in  speaking  of  a  revenue, 
rent,  or  income  produced  from  a  certain 
source. 

The  sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  is.  what  re- 
turn they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  will 
bring  Yam  in.  South. 

(e)  To  introduce. 

Since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them  him- 
self, he  would  ^rpi;^' I'm  one  who  had  more  merit. 

Tatltr. 

Especially,  to  Introduce  to  or  lay  before 
parliament ;  ar  to  6rtn^  in  a  bill,  (d)  To 
place  in  a  particular  eondition  or  station. 

But  he  protests  he  loves  you 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings  .  .  . 
To  bring  jrou  in  again  (namely,  to  your  former  office). 

Shmk. 
{e)  To  reduce  within  the  limits  of  law  and 
government  'Perforce  bring  in  all  that  re- 
bellious rout'  Spen»er.—To  bring  off,  (a) to 
bear  or  convey  from  a  place ;  as,  to  bring 
off  men  from  a  wreck,  (o)  To  procure  to  be 
acquitted;  to  clear  from  condemnation;  to 
cause  to  escape.— To  bring  on,  (a)  to  bear  or 
convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed  vrith  one 
from  a  distance;  as,  to  bring  ofn  a  quantity 
of  goods.  (6)  To  cause  to  begin;  as,  to  bring 
<m  a  battle,  (e)  To  originate  or  cause  to 
exist;  as,  to  brinvg  on  a  disease,  (d)  To  in- 
duce; to  lead  on.  '  When  we  would  bring 
him  on  to  some  confession.'  Shak.—Tobring 
auiy  (a)  to  expose;  to  detect;  to  bring  to  light 
from  concealment;  as,  to  bring  out  one's 
baseness,  (b)  To  flnd  by  calculation;  as,  to 
bring  out  a  certain  result— 7o  bring  over, 
(a)  to  carry  over;  to  bear  across;  as,  to  bring 
over  despatches;  to  bring  over  passengers  in 
a  boat  (fr)To  convert  by  persuasion  or  other 


means;  to  draw  to  a  new  party;  to  cause  to 
change  sides  or  an  opinion. 

The  Protestant  clergy  will  find  it  periiaps  no  dif. 
ficult  matter  to  brtng  great  numbers  #Mrr  to  the 
church.  Sw(/t. 

—To  bring  (a  $hip)  to  (naut),  to  check  the 
course  of  a  ship  by  arranging  the  sails  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  shall  counteract 
each  other  and  keep  her  nearly  stationary. 
—To  bring  to  light,  to  reveal.- To  bring  to 
mind,  to  recall  what  has  been  forgotten  or 
what  is  not  present  to  the  mind.— To  bring 
to  paee,  to  effect 

The  thing  is  esubtished  by  Cod.  and  God  wOl 
shortly  bri0^  it  t»/att.  Gen.  xli.  33. 

—To  bring  under,  to  subdue;  to  repress;  to 
restrain;  to  reduce  to  obedienoe. 

The  Minstrel  fell  I— but  the  foeman's  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under.     Moort. 

—To  brina  wp,  (a)  to  bear  or  convey  xxp- 
ward.  On  To  rear;  to  nurse,  feed,  and 
clothe,  (e)  To  educate:  to  instruct;  to  form 
the  manners  and  furnish  the  mind  of.  (d)  To 
introduce  to  notice  or  practice;  as,  tobring 
up  a  subject  in  conversation,  (e)  To  cause 
to  advance  near;  as,  to  bring  up  forces,  or 
the  body  of  reserve,  (f)  Kaut  to  anchor; 
as,  to  bring  up  a  vessel  (a)  To  pull  up  (a 
horse);  to  cause  to  stop:  often  with  short; 
as,  he  brought  up  his  horse  ehort;  that  is, 
caused  it  to  stop  suddenly.  Hence,  Jig.  to 
stop  suddenly  in  any  career  or  course  of  ac- 
tion; to  bring  before  a  magistrate;  to  pull 
up. 

You  were  well  aware  that  you  were  committing 
felony,  and  have  probably  felt  tolerably  sure  at  times 
that  you  would  some  day  be  brought  up  short. 

—To  bring  uo  the  rear,  to  move  onwards  in 
the  rear;  to  form  the  rear  portion. 

Brlnger  a>ring'6rX  n.  One  who  brings  or 
conveys  to.—  Bringer  in,  one  who,  or  that 
which  introduces.  '  Lucifer  is  a  bringer  in 
of  light'  Sandys.— Bringer  up,  one  who 
brings  up;  an  instructor;  one  who  feeds, 
dothes.  and  educatea  'The  bringer  up  of 
the  children.'    2  Kings  x.  6. 

Brinllhfbrin'ishXa.  Like  brine;  salt;  some- 
what salt;    saltish.     'Her  brinish  tears.'. 
Shak. 

BrlnlabneM  (brin'ish-nesX  n.  The  quality 
of  being  brinish  or  saltish. 

Brlnjaree  <brin'ja-r£),  n.  An  Indian  variety 
of  greyhound,  said  to  be  the  best  hunting- 
dog  in  India.  It  is  rough-haired,  generallv 
of  a  tan  colour,  and  nearly  equals  the  British 
greyhound  in  swiftness. 

Brink  (bringk).  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word; 
Dan.  and  8w.  brink,  a  hill,  declivity;  Icel. 
brekka  (for  brengka),  a  slope;  allied  to  W. 
bjynkyn,  a  hillock,  from  bryn,  a  hill]  The 
edge,  margin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as 
of  a  precipice  or  the  bank  of  a  river:  vei^e; 
hence,  close  proximity  to  danger.  *  The  pre- 
cipice sfrrtnJr.'  Dryden.  '  The  plashy  frn'nilr 
of  weedy  laka '  JSryan^  'The  mnlrof  ruin.' 
Burke. 

Briny  ( brin'i  X  a-  Pertaining  to  brine  or  to 
the  sea ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine ; 
salt;  as,  a  briny  taste;  the  briny  flood;  briny 
tears. 

Brlony  (bri'o-niX  n.  Staae  sm  Bryony.  'The 
berried  briony.     Tennyson. 

Brlse,  n.  Same  as  Breeu.  an  insect 

BrlBk  (brisk),  a.  [From  the  Celtic:  W.  brysg. 
It.  brieg,  quick,  livelv.  Frssh  and /ritilr,  are 
closely  allied.]  1.  Lively ;  active ;  nimble ; 
gay;  sprightly;  vivacious:  applied  to  living 
creatures;  as,  a  brisk  youth;  a  brisk  horse. 
'A  brisk  gamesome  lass.'  SVr it  L' Estrange. 
2.  Effervescing  vigorously :  said  of  liquors ; 
as,  brisk  cider.— 3.  Lively;  burning  freely; 
as,  a  brisk  fire.- 4.  Performed  or  kept  up 
with  briskness;  rapid;  quick;  as.  a  briuc  Are 
of  infantry.  'Bruk  toil  alternating  with 
ready  ease.'  Wordsworth.— b.  t  Vivid;  bright 

Had  it  (my  instrument)  magnified  thirty  or  twenty- 
five  tiroes,  it  had  made  tiie  object  appear  more  bruJk 
and  pleasant.  Aeivton. 

BrlBk  t  ( brisk  X  v- 1  To  make  lively ;  to  en- 
liven; to  animate;  to  refresh:  sometimes 
with  up.    KiUingbeek. 

Brisk  (briskX  v.  i.  To  come  up  with  life  and 
speed;  to  take  an  erect  or  bold  attitude: 
usually  with  up.    Johnson. 

Brisket  (brli^etX  n.  [O.Fr.  brisehet  or 
brusehet  (Ft.  brMiet),  ftt>m  Armor,  brusk, 
the  breast]  The  braast  of  an  animal,  or 
that  part  of  the  breast  that  lies  next  to  the 
ribs;  in  a  horse,  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  at 
the  shoulder  down  to  the  fore-legs. 

Briskly  (briskii),  adv.  In  a  brisk  manner ; 
actively;  vigorously;  with  life  and  spirit 


ohfCAain;     di.8c.  loo/i;     g,^;     j,joh;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     iB,  lAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    th,  axure.— See  Kzv. 


.  gf  of  Iwlng  b        ,  ,      _ 

■ctiDn;  quickasM ;  jnlBtjr ;  rlTidty;  tigor- 
ooieffBrveuence.  'Blikrutnnt.Ua  JoIUtjr, 
uul  ht>  good-hamoar. '    Dryden. 

lB(brtn).n.  [AdiininutlTo(iriUline 
.,.,.  =..  jj^i^i  — -   

uL  Aunt,  Du.  biTiU,  Q.  btrtia, 
tie.]  1.  Onaoftlieatia.iHwiH.gloBV 
of  the  hog  md  the  wild  boar.  MpeuUUjr 
I  htit  K">wiii|[  OD  (ha  b*cki  utenilTsti' 
-■  "-ushninken,  •hoanubn.  f  •••■ii"- 

chiefly  im       -   ■  ■         ■ 

ImlUr  appam 
uiehbalr. 

Is  (brli'l).  T.t.  prat  Si  pp.  hrittled;  ppr. 
'.itg.    1.  To  erect  In  hrieUae;  to  miUie 


i;  u,  to  Mdia  ■  thnul. 


oTuml  Lowu,  the  pom  ArZfHf^  viUi  lho4UPds  of 

—7a  MiCIt  OS,  to  ihoir  mnger.  mentmant, 

or  deOince. 
Brl>U«d(briead},  a.  Having  briatlu;  hence, 

beardad.     -finKJeil  llp> '    Shak. 
BTlStlft-Am  { lirlsn-fSrn ),  n     An  elegant 

Brltlah  lem  (Tnclwmav  ipscioium).    See 

TKIOHOHtNbj. 

SrlsUfl-irau  (brli^-|ras),  n.     Selaria,  a 

BrlBtle-bsiTlllB  (brlil-ha-ring),  n.  CbtUy 
euui,  a  geaui  of  the  hening  faatly  (Clu- 

nxim  the  lait  ray  of  the  dorul  On  prolonged 
into  a  vUp-Uke  filamenL 

BTlsUe-moBB  <  brii^-moii  1  n.  Speclea  of 
mou,  with  a  hairy  calypU^  of  the  genua 
Orthotrlchnm. 

BrlrtlB-polnMd  (briil-polnved),  a.  Termi- 
nating gradually  In  a  very  fine  ahaip  point, 
oa  the  leavei  of  many  mosBes.     LiwUty- 

11  (brin-t*!),  n.    AayhaiUigUis 
aated  by  liain;  the  eadOy. 

It  (brlB'll-ao<),  n.    Ae  quality  of 

being  brlillr. 

BrlsOllw  (brlillng).  p.  &  a.  Shoiing  like 
brltllei.  ■  WItb  chalfring  teeth,  and  britl- 
tiiig  hair  npright'    Drydtn. 

BllrtlT(br^l,a.  1.  Thlckul  ■IChbrlitlM. 
or "IftihBlrB  like  briiUei;  rough  •Xbrultg 
neck.'  Tltaclurat.—i.  Reeembllng  a  brlitle 
or  biiitlea  'Bugged  acalea  and  tniU« 
hafra,'    BttiOty. 

BTU(Ol-bOU4(bri^tol-bard),n.  ASiieUnd 
of  paatebojiTd,  unooth,  and  aometimea 
olaied,  on  the  luiface. 

BrlltOl-bTlek  (brlatol-brik),  n.  A  lort  of 
lirick  nude  near  Brlitol  of  a  lUlceoue  mate- 
rial, and  uHd  (or  cleaalag  cutlery. 

Brinol-illaiiiaiiil  (brit'tol-di'a-mond).  n. 
Same  a>  Briiiol-Hoae  (which  aee) 

BrtetOl'PUWr  <bri.'tol.pa.p«r),  n.  Stout 
paper  far  drawing,  n  named  from  tbe  place 
of  Tte  original  mmutactuK 

BrlitOl-^Aooa  (bria'tol- 


Britain;  al.  Her  Britaiauc  Hafsa 

'  Brlta,BTUht(.faritX>->     I'd b«  orb 

■--   -  -  wbaaC,  barier.  or  bop*. 


-  _flilai-(liamond.  untlh^UDd  cryi- 


,  .__ .n  the  Clifton  

i  city  of  Briilol  In  Bngluid. 
nOirii'Hr),  n.   |Fr]    A  term  applied 


Id  parmaneut  (ortlflcal 
genera]  direction  of  tbe  pamiret 
tain,  when  coutructed  wlUi  o 


,d  (Ctvpia  ninima).  (ro 


[Pro- 


Brithar  (briTH'trY  fL  Brother.  [Scotch.) 
BrlUslUl  (bri-Un'l-ul).  n.  (Pnm  ArrHni 
in  Ancona,  whers  the  order  had  iti  riao.]  A 
monk  of  the  i»der  of  &1.  Aiunutine,  dialdn- 
KUlahed  tor  their  auaterity.  They  abilalned 
hum  all  kinda  of  meat,  and  futed  from  the 
featim  of  the  Ecaltation  of  the  Ctoh  to 
JEaatsr.     In  1M8  Ihey  were  merged  In  Ibe 

Knaral  onion  of  all  the  traCamitlea  ot  tbe 
unutltw  order. 
Brmah  (brifldi),  a.    Fertalning  to  Great 
BritalD  or  lU  InhabitanU:  aomeUmei  le- 
atrlcted  to  the  original  inhablUata.— fir<liiA 

Km,  a  BUbttance  prodnoed  by  raiaing  atarch 
a  tamparatura  between  600*  and  TOO*, 
whan  It  Bwella  and  utbalea  a  pecnIiaramelL 
It  Ei  of  a  brown  colour,  and  &  employed  by 
ctdlGO-printen. — BritiMlt  Lion^  tbanallond 
emblem  of  Qreat  Britain. -£rituA  plate, 
albaU  (which  m). 

Briton  (brlt'onX  n.     A  naUve  of  Britain. 

BiltOU  (brit'on).  a.  Britiah.  -A  £rtton 
peaaanL'    Shak.    [Bara.1 

fcltt  B.     See  BKIT. 

Brittle  (brli'l}.  a.  [0.^  brUil,  butel,  bruta, 
from  A.  Sax.  brytan,  breitan,  to  break ; 
loeLfcrjtMfl,  tobreakordeitn)y;ran.fc™i». 
iDbreik.]  Baiilybroken.oreaiiiybreaklns 
abort,  without  iplinterB  or  looae  parti  reoE 
from  the  aubatj^ce;  fragile;  not  tough  or 
lenaclouB;  ea.  britOe  Btone  or  glau.  'BHOU 


BnttlM»ra(hrin-ne«X  1.  Aptneae  to  break; 
fragility:  oppoMd  to  loughneiB  and  [ena- 

s'ri^ikafbrilBlca),  n.  IRub.  ftriCiUa,  PoL 
hryclka,  di"'  of  iryka,  a  trelghC-waggon  1 
An  open  caniage  with  a  calaah  top,  and 
apace  for  reclining  when  used  for  a  juumey. 

Brln  (bri'ia),  n.  (Or.  irial,  (o  nod.]  A 
genua  of  maaea,  commonly  called  quakbi 
sraaB.  maiden's  hair,  or  lady's  Ci 


atoSTthirty 


ipecieB,  "chiafly  'foond  In 
Two  18.  media  and  B.  minor)  are  oatf 
Britain ;  theae  and  other  ipedei  Br« : 
timea  to  be  found  iD  gardena  ai  oisan 

(hrei).n.    Tl 

Blixora  ( brii^r  X 

iraer,  to  bleak.  ]    i-  lu /./..-  .==  un^„. 
2.  pi.  in  her.  Tarlatlona  of  the  original  ac 
of  a  family,  or  marka  attached  to  (hem  lor 
the  purpoee  of  pointing  out  the  aareral 

ancestor     Called  alio  Jfarte  </  Catimcv. 
Broach  (brUch),  n.     [  Fr.  bnche,  Sp.  broca. 
It  brocm,  from  LL  broaa.  a  spit,  a  point. 

Ing  tooth,  or  an  animal  with  projecting 


pnidaa,  QaeL  bras, 
to  goad,  and  ttw. 
auawLl  l.lAipil 


£  Ad  awl;  a  bodkin. 
[ProrlnclaL)— >.  A 
bnaat-pln;  a  kind 
ol  buckle  or  daip 
to  fBBteu  a  garment. 
See  BBOOCH.  —  t.  A 
atari,  like  the  end 
of   a   iplt,  on  the 

stag. -S  Ad  old 
Itn^lah  term  (or  a 


lltUe  copper  and  e 


_      ..  ihieflyfor 

1    The  general  propor- 
it  antimony,  3  ilnc,  and 


aiTow-polnted  cl 


tor  metal  are  aolld,  and  uaually  three,  tour, 
or  all  aided.  Their  uanal  (ormB  are  Bbown 
in  the  toneied  flgnie*.  Broachea  are  also 
known  at  tndtatn 
and  titiun.  Ha.  a  la 
an  example  oc  the 
broach  or  ilmer  for 
wood,  and  fls.  A  of 
thoHiforSHtaL— B.A 
straight  iteel  tool 
with  aie  Iseth  for 
preasing  threugh  Ir- 

tafuAt   cannot   be 


the  barrel  of 
it  sallow 


JProvlot._,. 
BKi&eh(brOch),i 


L^hVe.t.  (3e 
<Hth  a  spit 

i  To  ojMn  for  the  flr«  time  for  the  purpeae 
of  taking  out  Bomelhlng;  more  eBpaelally  to 
t^l  to  pierce,  ai  a  cask  Id  order  to  draw  the 
liquor;  aa,  to  frroocA  a  hogshead. 

Hence-3.  To  let  out;  to  ahed.  ■  This  bio* 
should  brouA  thy  dearest  blood.'  £Aa4  — 
4.  To  ntter;  to  give  out;  to  begin  conTeiw- 
tlon  or  dlicuulon  about ;  to  Introduce  by 
way  of  topic;  aa,  to  broach  an  opinion. 


such  quarrels  may  be  broa^vd'    Shak.^ 
To  broath  to  (navl ),  to  Incline  suddenly  to 


heretical  opinion.'    Sir  R.  L'Ettivig: 
BroadCbr^Lo.  [A. Sax.  »nlA D. frned,  leal. 
briiOxT,  Dan.  &  flw.  brtd.  Ooth.  brtLidt.  0 


.. tow;  libanl;  eom- 

B;  enlarged;  aa,  6read  rlflwa    'In 
bateamanllke,  and  maMarly  tny.' 


SpedDcaHy  (aecki.).  Inclined  la  Iba  Bnwd 
(^unb  or  to  the  viewa  held  by  the  Broad- 
Choreh  ptity,— 4.  Harlns  a  largo  meaaun 
of  anything  or  any  quali^ ;  large ;  ample- 
'Cnnnlngwhlchhiualwayaatniad  mixture 
of  falsehood,'  Loeki.—i.  Widely  dUfDBad: 
open;  full;  aB,lniraad  Bunihlne:  tnad  dar- 
Ught.  'finxUdu.'  Jtofinitay. 
*---    •---    —-led.    (oji 


m  Unreitialned  by  a  sense  or  hablta  of  re- 
nnement :  grou ;  coaree;  unpoUibed :  lout- 
ish 

(d)  ITnreatrmlned  by  conaldarmtlona  of  d*- 


(if)  Unrestrained  by  f«ai 


gooaa.'  SAot.-e.  In  the  Jinsarti;  cbainc- 
teriied  by  breadth ;  aa,  a  piclBre  remart- 
able  for  the  troul  treatment  of  Ita  ssbJecL 


Ftte.  nu,  lat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h«ri       pine,  pin; 


BftOAS 
8h  Bmadth.  I.—. 


Ulul^stic 


■  nmn.  i)>eD  origln>t1]r  to 
luroli  of  Bnglmni!  suQinlng 


I  BrMdmn  (fanMl-na].  n 


Broad-Piece  (bnnJ'pii),  «,    a  dcnumiiu- 

LloD  uf  loma  oJd  JCngllih  gold  pl«ei|  bnu^BT 
Uun  m  gnliisi.  nincliJlr  C*roliuw  ud 


BniilA  (liT»dh  K.  I.  A  Ukg  fonsed  b;  (hs 
vipAiuloii  ol  ■  rlTsr :  a  flooded  fftn»  or  Uke 
In  ■  tea;  u,  tin  Norfolk  brtadi.  [Pn>- 
•IncUl  BB^dL|~llD  lUoL  ■  UtmJnE-tool 
Died  tor  Mrnlng  down  tbe  luidet  ud  bot- 
hnu  of  erlindsn  in  the  IMba. 

ln)Md-«Trow(tir*d'*-rt).'L  Thorojmlmirii 

mlption.  lo  ob-  A 

T  dafae*  which  /ly 

Penoulnpoi*  /l\ 

I  good!  mukEd  #  I  V 

tinwd-UTDW  (or-  #  I   m 

nmdi  ud  irs  ^   ■    K 

»  ■  penelV  <>'  ^    M    ^ 

M  origin  ottblt  ^        ^ 


wltb  tbs  bnwd-UTDi 


BnMLd-UUO'ntd'biUit.  The  cooraoa  nan* 
In  Atnerlu  of  ■  wUd  dnck  Ifatiyuia  mar- 
ila).  called  In  EnKlind  the  Sranpfwhich  lee). 

Broad-blown  <l>iwi'Ul«n).  a  yuHblown. 
■  With  all  hl>  cdmel  krwitJ-Minn  u  freah 
11  Mar'    SJiat. 


Broad-brim  (bnid'brliD). 

Tary  broad  brln,  worn  t^ 

8ndetr  of  Friendi.   Hence -£.  A  member  of 
laid  aanietv:  aOualcar.     CartyU.    ICoUoq.] 
Id  (brod'brlnid),  a.  1.  Harlng 


a  broad  bonier, .  _. „_    _  ..  ___ 

a  ^I  with  a  broad  brim. 

TUa  trwmtkrimmV  baobr  of  kdy  MtfL 
BrokdOUt  (brndluiC).  n.     In  a^n.  a  eut- 
Ing  or  Uiiowlnx  Hod  Irom  (he  band  lor  dla- 
pgnlan  In  »«lng. 

Broadeait  (bi«d'kui),  ■.    l  Cait  or  dii- 

■■•d  io  Mwina:  oppoiad  to  planting  In  drflli 
ar  nwa  —I  Wldelj  ipmd  or  dlfTaied. 
BroftdOMt  (brtdlnit),  oda  1.  Bj  leattar. 
log  or  throwing  at  large  from  the  band;  ii, 
Io  BW  tnadeOMt  —±.  So  u  to  dllBAIdltiate 
wjdelf ;  t 


in  Impon,  lo  called.  Uteratnie  lowii  frrodd- 
ut  oier  IDe  land.'    BlaiUmMrt  Mag. 

siaad-eloUi  (bldliloth],  ».  A  ipeciei  ol 
woollen  dot)).  *a  called  rrom  <ta  brudth. 

BnMbden  (brgd'nlh  at     To  make  broad ;  to 

compieheoilie.  Sir  J.  MmUnUtk.  'Braa4' 

n%'d  noalrlla'    7*At>mioiL 
Braidea  (bn^d'o).  e.i.    To  grow  bnad  or 

broader.     Tr^nytim. 
Broad-arad  (brgd'ld),  ■.     Harlng  a  wide 

•lewoTlUITe^  •Brmd-rvediv7  Shak. 
Braad-fronted  {br*d%imt-ed),  a.     Ravliu 

a  broad  front;  haTlng  a  large  fonhead. 

'  Snoad-frMlid  Caur.'    Skat 
Broad-nora  (br»d'hom).  >l     A  name  bj 

which  the  flat-boati  on  the  MlaiHippi  and 

other  Am  BTlcanrtvera  were  formmljlniown. 

'A  bnad-hom,  a  prime  rirer  conreyance.' 

Broad-tumitd  (brad'horadX  a-     Having 

wld^apread  bona     BidotL 
Bniftfflah  (brad^tb).  ■.     Batbar  broad. 
Braadlr<br»d'U).ada     In  a  bniad  mauMr: 

wtde^; openlj.  'ThatAnKKUgDowtthroagn 

PtIob^  Belda.  *    Ompman. 


cb.ekmtn:     (h.  Sc  locAi      g.^o;      f,M: 


-.   ..  .jonlo';  ■peelncallj,  the  oillclal 
great  leal  ol  Great  Britain.     'The  king'i 
ftrowt-Hol'    5liildi.li 
BrDBd-iaal(br»d'i«]),i.t.  Toitanpi 
the  broid-i«l;  ' " 


Bi«ad-iluraldsred  <br*d'itaBl.derd{aJ 
'-g  the  back  broad  acrou  the  ihouli 


and  ionc.'    DrydtA. 
BroadlUa  (brfd'tld),  n.     L  A  dlachaisa  at 
■11  the  gone  on  one  lide  of  a  ihip,  above 
and  below,  at  Jhe " —  ''  ""  " 


broadnda.— t  Tbe  tble  of 


1.  In  priMir\Q.  a  abeet  of  paper,  one  ilde  at 
which  la  antiielj  covered  bj  a  lingle  page. 


—To  lake  on  Oit  tnadiidt,  to  treat  tnelf 
and  unceremonhHUlr    '  Detenolned  ID  late 
the  world  en  tit  bnadtidt,  and  eat  thereof 
andbeBUed.'    Carlulc 
BnHuUUaCbigdndXxie.   f*""^!""- 

Broaa-riAt«d<brg4'dt«dXB-    Having  a 
wide  dew.    Quart.  Rn. 

Broad-gpeakiac  Braad-nok»ii  (br»d'- 

ip4k.|ng,  bnHfapO-kn),  a.    1.  Uiing  vulgar 
or  ooaTH  language ;  ipeiklng  pldniT  oat 

tDg.  —1.  BpaUng  via  a  TUlgBT  accent. 
Broad-iproad    (brtd'qvad),   a.     Wide- 
Broad  -  ipnadtiis    (brad'fpred-lRc),    a. 

Spreading  widelr.     'Bii  tnod-ipreaittip 

leavea'    Stiak. 
Broadsword  (brad'afird),  h.    a  tword  with 

a  broad  blade  and  cutting  edgei,  ' ^- 

" ■-—■  weapon  of  tbe  E\af 

;bT»d'wli),  ode.    li 


Brobdlnsliuelut  (brolMllng- 
OiganUc.  like  an  Inbabltant 
— ' '  Brobdingnag 


Mahlanden. 


Bwlft'i  OuUlHT-i 
(brob-dlng-ni^l-an),   il 


__.  (bi«-kM'ihe1),  n. 

given  w  uiB  COMtt  ftograpkieti4,  one  of  the 

oone-ihelli  belonging  to  tbe  claii  Oaiter- 

Bro«a««,Brakace(broliAj),iL  laeeBkOkk, 
BROKUL]  1.  The  pmninm  or  commliilon 
of  1  broker;  (be  nln  or  profl(  derived  trom 
tranueting  boiiriaii  aa  broker  for  oUier 
man.— £  Tbe  (nda  of  a  hrobar;  tbe  tnni- 
BcUon  of  eoeuwtelal  bnilnew,  aa  buring 
and  lelUng.  for  other  mm.  Bee  BlOKl, 
Biogzft  —3.  Tbe  act  of  plnping. 


Broard  (bra-ktrd'X  n  [?erhapi  tram  flre- 
oenliEa,  AnieardideniiH  opiu.  >  collectioo 
of  ecclolaitical  canonibj  Bitrnapij,  Uihop 
at  Wonnt,  who  wai  called  by  the  Ilaliau 
and  French  Bmant.  Hane.  ai  onotad  by 
Hahn.]  1.  A  law  maklm  bnnidea  on  luvM- 
enta  coatoa.  or  boTTOwad  from  tbaBonuui 
law,  and  aceoBnIad  part  ot  anr  common 


•llkf  Kittac*  I 
linlnga.  Ac.;  lime)'- wooing.     Spelled  aim 
8r«al>ll(. 

BroOOOU  (bruk'D-ll).  A  [It  hramli.  pL  of 
brocaio.  ipront,  cabbage -aprout,  dhn.  of 
frroon.  a  ikewor.  a  ihoot.  See  Bwumi.j 
One  of  the  manv  vailetlei  ol  tbe  common 
cabbage  or  kale  (^nuviea  olcraffa),  cloielr 
rMembllDg  tbe  cauliflower.  Tbe  part  nud 
it  the  iqocnlent  flower-itallu. 

Brvchail  (broCb'an),  n.  (Gael.)  OatrnMl 
boiled  In  water;  srueL     [Scotch.] 

BrvCliailtltaCbnik'an-dtXn-  lAflarftndbwl 
de  VUllata,   ■  French  mliifraloglit]     An 

. '  ---of hvdrou. 

are  b  thill 


•ulphate  of 


Broahftt  >>.  The  to 

Brooch.     Olauerr. 
BroebettO  (brd-iholT.  n.      [Fr., 
broeSM.    Bee  Broach.]    A  duwer 


pamphlet, 


In  an;  eaaa  (be  came  it  given  from  (he 

whitfratreaked  face  ol  the  animal    Comp. 

ftroHie*,  fcnuae*,  ipeckled;  Dan.  bro- 

o_    fc—, —    party -colonred.  and  ■- 

Ipeckled.     For  (be  H 

called  ABHin  or  Bmm- 

Freqnentl;  naed  aa  a 


eprM^. 


T«:; 


.  frroearl,  beoauie 


ejgnate  a  group  of  the  doer  family. 
Brooklihl  (brok'lihx  a.     Like  i  hmck  or 
badger;  benlly:  bmlaL     'Broetiik  boon.' 

Brod  (brod),  n.  [Either  from  Gael  and  Ir. 
brad,  a  goad,  a  prickle,  a  iling,  or  leel. 
In^dr,  1  ipike  See  Brap.]  [Scotch.)  I.  A 
ibarp-polnied  Initmment— t  A  prick  with 


gsUon. 


Brod  (brod),  o.t  or  t  To  prick;  to  ipnr;  to 
pierce:  oflen  nied  metaphorically.  [Scotch.) 

BrodMpilii,  BrodeUn  (brMnunx  «.   [Tt. 

btcdsquin.]  A  bnikin  or  half  boot,  uied  In 
the  H vehlaenth  century.  '  Initoid  ot  shoes 
and  Mocklngi.  a  pall  ol  buiklni  or  krede. 


trymen   and   the  monaitle  detgy  hi  the 
middle  agaa. 
Brol  (brog),  «.    Hr.  and^OuL)    A  poinled 


ihaip. pointed  Ini 
■*■—  —t  To  ptlah  in  tuiHii. 
In  through  bend  leather 


■  ^^J^ 


Brogan  (br^KlanX  n.  A  itout  coane  ihoe; 
the  lame  ai  firogiM  (which  eee). 

Bros^l(brOBl),  e.l  [Dim  ot  imp,  which 
"■""""g  to  Halllwell  ii  to  catch  eeli  by 
Irm  or  mall  itlcka.)  To  Bih  fer  cell  by 
tronbUu  the  water.     WriffU. 

Brotmiorag),"-  [Ir.  andOael.  tng.aeort 
ol  iboe  made  of  the  roneb  hide  ol  any 
*-     -'     From  (hla  ihoe  being  mad  b~  "- 


and  light  U 


),  Ft.  (an;      ng,  iliip;      *B,  Men;  th,  tfUn;      w,  n 
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or  half-tanned  leather,  of  one  entire  piece, 
and  gathered  round  the  foot  by  a  thong: 
a  stout,  coarse  shoe.    '  My  clouted  brogueg. 
Shak.—2.  A  dia- 
lectical   manner 
of       pronuncia- 
tion :    especially 
used  of  t,he  mode 
of  pronunciation 
peculiar    to   the 
Irish. 

In  the  House  of 
Cominons.the  Scotch 
accent  and  the  Irish 
brog^M*  may  be  often 
heard.    Quart.  Reo. 


Irish  Brogues. 


Brogue  (brdg).  n.  A  triclc.  Burm.  [Scotch.] 

Brogues  t  ( br6gz  \  n.pl.  [See  Brebchbs.  ] 
Breeches.    Shenit4me. 

Broidt  (broidX  vt    To  braid.    See  Braid. 

Broider  (broi'dirX  v.  t  [Fr.  broder,  derived 
by  Littr^  from  Armor,  broud^  a  needle, 
whence  brouder,  to  broider;  comp.  Ir.  and 
Gael  brod,  a  point,  a  prickle.  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  Fr.  broder  as  a  modified  form 
of  O.Fr.  border,  Sp.  and  Pg.  bordar,  to  em- 
broider, originally  to  form  an  ornamental 
border,  from  Fr.  bord.  See  Border.]  To 
adorn  with  figures  of  needleworic,  or  by 
sewing  on  pearls,  or  the  like;  to  embroider. 
' A  broidered  coiiV  Ex.  xzviiL  4.  'A  red 
sleeve  broider'd  with  pearli.*  Tenny§on. 
[Obsolete  or  poetical.] 

Brolderer  (broi'd6r-«r),  n.  One  that  em- 
broiders. 

Brolderess  (broi'dftr-es),  n.  A  female  who 
embroiders.    Hood. 

Broidery  (broi'd«r-iX  n.  Bmbroidery;  orna- 
mental needle-won  wrought  upon  cloth. 
'  Bare  broiderv  of  the  purple  clover.'  Ten- 
nyson.   [Obsolete  or  poetical  ] 

Broil  ( broil  X  n.  [Fr.  brouiUer,  to  Jumble 
or  mix  up,  to  throw  into  bustle  or  confu- 
sion; origin  doubtful.]  A  tumult;  a  noisy 
quarrel:  contention;  discord,  either  between 
individuals  or  in  the  state;  a  brawl.  '  Your 
intestine  broils  weakening  the  sceptre  of  old 
Night'  Milton.— Syh.  Feud,  contention, 
fray,  affray,  tumult,  altercation,  dissension* 
discord. 

Broil  (broilX  v.t  [Origin  doubtfuL  Skeat 
connects  it  with  Gael  bruieh,  to  boil,  seethe, 
or  simmer.]  To  dress  or  cook  over  a  fire, 
generally  upon  a  gridiron ;  to  subject  to  a 
strong  heat. 

ftroil  ( broil  X  v.i.  To  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  like  meat  over  the  fire ;  to 
be  greatly  heated  or  to  sweat  with  heat 

Where  have  you  been  h-ciling  I  ShaJt. 

Broiler  (broil'^rX  n.  1.  One  that  excites 
broils;  one  who  promotes  quarrels. 

What  doth  he  but  turn  br«iUr, . . .  make  new  libels 
ai^ainu  the  church.  Hammond. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dresses  by  broil- 
ing; a  gridiron. 

Broiling  (broiring),  a.  Torrid;  excessively 
hot;  as.  a  broiling  day. 

Brokage,  n.    Same  as  Brocage. 

Broke  (brOkX  v.L  pret  St  pp.  broked;  ppr. 
broking.  [A.  Sax.  briiean,  to  use,  to  profit: 
broce,  bryce,  use,  profit,  advantage;  allied 
to  Dan.  brug,  use,  business,  trade;  O. 
brauchen,  to  use,  to  profit]  1.  To  transact 
business  for  another  in  trade;  to  act  as 
a«{ent  in  buying  and  selling  and  other  com- 
merciid  business ;  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  broker.— 2.  t  To  act  as  a  go-between  or 
procurer  in  love  matters;  to  pimp. 

We  do  want  a  certain  necessary  woman  to  HvJte 
between  theio.  Cupid  said.  Fanjhaw. 

S.t  To  transact  business  by  means  of  an 
agent 

But  the  fains  of  barrairu  are  of  a  more  doubtful 
nature ;  when  men  shall  wait  upon  others'  necessity. 
broke  by  senrmnts  and  instruments  to  draw  them  on 
.  .  .  and  the  like  practices.  Baecn. 

Broke  (brdkl  1.  Pret  of  break.— i.  Obsoles- 
cent or  poetical  pp.  of  break. 

And  the  widows  of  Asher  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  h'0Jkt  in  the  temple  of  Baal. 

ByroH. 
As  late  as  t8t6  convicts  were  broke  on  the  wheeL 

^roufhrntn, 

Broked,  a.  Same  as  Brodwd  rScotch.1 
Broken  (brdk^X  PP-  of  break,  often  used  as 
an  a.  1.  Parted  Vj  violence;  separated  into 
fragments.— 2.  Not  integral  or  entire;  frac- 
tional: opposed  to  round,  as  applied  to 
numbers. 

This  new-created  Incoae  of  two  milHons  win  pro- 
bably furnish  /^ 665,000  (I  avoid  broken  numbers). 

SHrk*. 

8.  Subdued;  humble;  contrite;  with  feelings 
crushed. 


The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a  broken 
and  a  contrite  heart.  O  God.  thou  wilt  not  despise. 

Ps.  If.  17. 

4.  Violated;  transgressed;  as,  a  broken  vo^. 

5.  Made  weak;  infirm;  with  strength  gone: 
often  with  ^nen;  as,  a  broken  down  de- 
baudiee.  'So  brown,  so  bow'd,  so  broken' 
Tennyson— fi.  Interrupted  by  sobs  or  im- 
perfect utterance;  as,  to  spedc  in  a  broken 
voic».— Broken  beer,  remnants  of  beer.  '  A 
bumbard  of  broken  beer.'  B.  Joneon  — 
Broken  meat,  fragments  of  m^A.— Broken 
tnan,  an  ouUaw;  vagabond;  public  depre- 
dator. [Scotch.]— £ro4ren  cUours,  in  paint- 
ing, colours  produced  by  the  mixture  of  one 
or  more  pigments. — Br<Aen  water,  waves 
breaking  on  and  near  shallows,  or  by  the 
contention  of  currents  in  a  narrow  channel 

Broken-lMUSked  (brOk'n-baktX  a.  Having 
a  broken  back,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  the 
word;  in  extract  below,  having  a  crack 
down  the  back  from  rough  usage. 

Yellow,  thumbed,  devastated  by  flies  and  time, 
stained  with  spots  of  oil  and  varnish,  broken-backed, 
dof;'s-eared — a  sorry  laxar-houae  copy,  which  no 
bookstall-keeper  would  look  at.  G.  A.  Sato. 

Broken-bellied  (brdk'n-bel-lidX  o.  Having 
a  ruptured  belly;  broken  down;  d^nerate. 
'Such  is  our  lnroker^4>eUied  age.  Sir  E. 
Sandys.    [Eare.1 

Broken-hearted  (brOk'n-hftrt-edX  a.    Hav- 
ing the  spirits  depressed  or  crushed  by  grief 
or  despair. 
He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  Mearted. 

Is.  Ixi.  I. 

Brokenly  (brdk'n-li).  adv.  l.  In  a  broken 
interrupted  manner;  without  a  regular 
series.— 2.  In  broken  or  imperfect  language. 

If  you  will  love  me  soundly  with  your  French  heart. 
I  will  be  0lad  to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenfy  with 
your  English  tongue.  ShaJk. 

BrokennoM  (brdk'n-nesX'  n.  The  state  of 
being  broken.  — ^oifcenn«M  qf  heart,  the 
state  of  having  the  spirits  crushed  by  grief 
or  despair ;  amect  mental  misery.  '  Help- 
less, hopeless,  frroitenneM  of  heart'   Byron. 

Nor  was  this  submission  the  eflfect  of  content,  but 
of  mere  stupefaction  and  brokenness  ^ heart.  The 
iron  had  entered  into  his  souL  Macaulay, 

Broken-wind  (brOk^n-windX  n.  A  disoue 
in  horses,  often  accompanied  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  lungs  and  heart,  which 
disables  them  for  bearing  fatigue.  In  this 
disease  the  expiration  of  tiie  air  from  the 
lungs  occupies  double  the  time  that  the 
inspiration  of  it  does:  it  requires  also  two 
effurts  rapidly  succeeding  to  each  other, 
attended  by  a  slight  spasmodic  action,  in 
order  fully  to  accomplish  it  It  is  caused 
by  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  and  there  ia  no 
known  cure  for  it 

Broken- winded  (brdlc'n-wind-edX  a.  Hav- 
ing short  breatib  or  disordered  respiration, 
as  a  horse. 

Broker  (brd1c6rX  n  [See  Broks.]  1.  One 
who  brokes;  an  agent  or  negotiator  who  is 
employed  by  merchants  to  make  and  con- 
clude bargains  for  them  for  a  fee  or  rate 
per  cent,  or  who  transacts  other  business 
for  his  employers.  Broken  are  of  several 
kinds  —  Exchange  •  bribers.  Pawn  -  brokers. 
Ship-broker's,  Stock-brokers,  Ac.  See  under 
these  headings.  —2.  One  who  deals  in  second- 
hand household  goods,  clothes,  and  the  like. 
8.t  A  pimp  or  procurer. 

Hence  broker.  Uckey.  ignomy  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  Hfe.  SMak. 

[Some  editions  read  broker-lackey.] 

l^kerage  (brO^k^r-aJX  n.  L  The  fee.  re- 
ward, or  commission  given  or  charged  for 
transacting  business  as  a  broker. —2.  The 
business  or  employment  of  a  broker. 

Brokerly t  (brd\«r-liX  a.  Mean;servila  'A 
brokerly  titkve.'    B.Jon*on.  ' 

Brokeryt  (brd1c6r-i),  n.  The  business  of  a 
broker.    Marlowe 

Broking  (brOk'ingX  a.  1.  Engaged  as  a 
broker.— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  business  of  a 
broker,  as  a  pawnbroker.  '  Redeem  from 
frroAtfy  pawn  the  blemished  crown.'   Shak. 

Brokkmg,!  Ppr.  [From  break,  broke;  with 
a  broken  voice.]    Throbbing;  quavering. 

He  stngeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale.     Chancer, 

Bronuk  (brd'maX  n.  [Or.  br&nxa^  food.] 
1.  Aliment— 2.  A  chocolate  preparation 
from  the  cocoa  seeds  or  beans. 

Bromal  (brd'mal).  n  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol  It  is 
a  colourless  oily  fluid,  of  a  penetrating 
odour,  which  attacks  the  eyes. 

Bromate  (brd'matX  n.  A  salt  formed  of 
bromic  acid. 

BronuitOlog7(br6-ma-tol'o-JiXn.  [Or.brHma, 
br6matos,  food,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  dis- 
course or  treatise  on  aliments. 


Brome  (brdmX  n.    Same  as  Bromine. 

Brome-grass  (brdm'grasX  n.  The  name 
populany  given  to  grasses  of  the  genus 
Bronius  (which  seeX 

Bromeliacen  (brd-mdli-a"s£-dX^-  P^  A  nat 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  taking  its  name 
from  the  genus  (Bromelia,  so  called  after  a 
Swedish  botanist,  Olaus  Bromel)  to  which 
the  pine-apple  was  once  incorrectly  referred, 
and  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  remark- 
able for  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  their 
gray  foliage.  They  aboimd  in  tropical  Ame- 
rica, commonly  growing  epiphytically  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  With  the  exception  of 
the  pine-apple  {Ananassa  sativa)  the  Bro- 
meliacesB  are  of  little  value,  but  some  spe- 
cies are  cultivated  in  hothouses  in  this 
country  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
lliey  can  exist  in  dry  hot  air  without  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  and  in  hothouses  are 
often  kept  himg  in  moist  mots. 

Bromic  (ord'miK),  a.  Pertainhig  to  bromhie. 
—Bromic  acid,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
bromine. 

Bromide  (brd'mid  or  brd'midX  n.  A  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  bromine  with 
another  element 

Bromine  (brO'mln  or  brd'min),  n.  [Or.  brd- 
mos,  a  fetid  odour.]  Sym.  Br.  At  wt.  80. 
A  simple  non-metallic  element  discovered  in 
1826  by  Balard  of  MontpelUer.  In  its  gene- 
ral chemical  habitudes  it  much  resembles 
chlorine  and  iodine,  and  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  them.  It  exists,  but  in  very 
minute  quantities,  in  sea-water,  in  the  ashes 
of  marine  plants,  in  animals,  and  in  some 
salt  springs.  It  is  usually  extracted  from 
bittern  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  At  com- 
mon temperatures  it  is  a  very  daric  reddish 
liquid  of  a  powerful  and  suffocating  odour, 
and  emitting  red  vapour.  It  has  bleaching 
powen  like  chlorihe,  and  is  very  poisonous. 
It  combines  with  hvdrogen  to  form  hydro- 
bromic  acid  nas.  With  oxygen  it  forms  bro- 
mic acid.  Its  combinations  are  termed 
bromides.  Its  density  is  about  four  and  a 
half  times  that  of  water. 

Bromite  (brdmlt),  n.    See  Bromtriti. 

Bromiie  (brd'miz),  v.t  In  photog.  to  pre- 
pare or  treat  with  bromine. 

Bromoform  (brd'mo-form).  n.  [E.  bromine, 
and  L.  formvca,  an  ant]  (CHBr.)  A  lim- 
pid liouid  produced  by  bromine  with  caustic 
potash  acting  on  wood -spirits  or  alcohol, 
analogous  to  chloroform,  but  containing 
bromine  in  place  of  chlorine. 

Bromograpny  (brd-mog'ra-fiXn.  [Qt.brdma, 
food,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  A  term  for  a 
treatise  or  dissertation  on  food.    [Rare.] 

BromUB(brd'musX  n.  [Gr.  bromos.]  A  genus 
of  grasses ;  the  brome-grasses.  Nearly  200 
species  have  been  described.  Of  these  eight 
are  enumerated  bv  BriUsh  botanists;  they 
are  known  by  having  their  spikelets  many- 
flowered,  two  awnless  glumes  to  each  floret, 
two  paleoB  or  valves,  the  lowermost  of  which 
has  a  rough,  straight,  rigid  awn  proceeding 
ftom  l)elow  the  tip  of  the  valve.  They  are 
not  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  farmer, 
but  an  Australian  species,  B.  Schraderi,  la 
strongly  recommended  as  a  forage  plant 

Bromyrite  (brd'mi-ritX  n.  K  ati ve  bromide 
of  silver,  consisting  of  67*5  parts  silver  and 
42*6  bromine,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
occurring  at  Huelgot,  in  Brittany,  in  Mexico, 
and  Chili,  accompanying  other  ores  of  ail* 
ver.    Called  sometimes  Bromite. 

Broncbi,  pi.  of  bronchus  (which  seeX 

Bronchia  (brong'ki-aX  n.  [Or.  and  L.] 
The  two  tubes,  with  their  subdivisions  or 
ramifications,  arising  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe  in  the  lungs, 
and  conveying  air  to  the  latter;  the  bronchi 
See  LUNQ. 

Broncliial(brongnd-alX  a.  Belonging  to  the 
bronchi  or  bronchia. — The  bronehuU  arteries 
are  branches  of  the  superior  descending  aorta 
accompanying  the  bronchiiL  —  Bronchial 
glands,  glands  at  the  division  of  the  bron- 
chia.-^^wicAia/  tubes,  the  minute  ramifi- 
cations of  the  bronchia,  terminating  in  the 
bronchial  cells,  or  air-cells  of  the  limga.  — 
Bronchial  membrane,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  bronchia. 

Broncbio  (orong'kikX  a.  Same  aa  Bron- 
ehioL 

BroncbitiS  (brong-ki'tisX  n.  [Or.  bronchos, 
the  wind-pipe,  and  term,  -itis,  signifying  in- 
flammation.] In  msd.  an  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  or 
tubes  which  convey  air  to  the  Itmgs;  a  com- 
plaint of  very  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic  It  is  also  a 
very  serious  disease  among  quadrupeds. 


Fite.  fkr.  fat,  fall;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;       tdbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  .Sc.  ahune;     y.  8c.  tfy. 


BRONCHOCKLB 


•e.tnikl 


r«U.  k  tamonr.)    Bune 

(brong -kor'o-ai),  n.  (Gr. 
CTDTUMM,  frun  wind-plpc,  tnd  fi/ita^,  voice.] 
Id  mti  1  loud,  clem-.  thiilUog  >ouniI,  uelD- 
Ing  u  U  doH  to  ttafl  su  of  the  heutr  vhaa 
ippllsil  to  the  pitieiit'i  chat,  or  u  If  Ihs 
pdUent  Ipake  through  hii  iib«. 
bonoliotame  (bruiiu^ihMmX  n.  In  nry. 
■  kind  ot  Uncet.  witli  ■  blunt  Mid  roanded 
point  tLWd  In  the  opentlon  of  bioncho- 

BnmclMrtomrCbronB-kol'o-inl).  n.  iOr. 
bnnicAa,  Uitf  wlad-pipe,  end  toinf,  i  clit- 
tlRK.  ]  In  nuji.  u  UicIiIdh  Into  the  wind- 
pipe or  luTiui  between  the  rinsi.  ta  eflord  a 


liH'nUon,  drowning.  Ac.  The  operaUon  I* 
celled  tneAteCsnv  when  the  opening  It 
nude  fnta  the  tndwe,  hhI  larvn^iumii 


TRACHBA,  Luna. 


selelllc  powder,  railed  w 


maUnc  of  cannon.    The  piece  li  tn 
strong  gt«l  cyllnil —  '" '" 


It  tba  bore  1)  uld  h 


It  Onek 


n  (bron-iyum).  n.    (Or.  brmit 
tbeetret,  e  bmien  r 

2R>lllDf  i 
(br<m'l_  „    ..    ._  . 

Id  (Met,  agtiHie,]    An  wrollte; 


OotpriaV  MmebelDg 
UKhee  long,  occnrrlng  In  the  new  red  eind- 
■tone  or  ViiMchaHtb  und  Connecttcot. 
BtOHM  (bnmiX  n.  (Fr.  tnnn,  ttora  It 
^rviue,  bronie:  milled  to  bnwt^  brund,  Ac  . 
being  ITODI  Tent  lool  Ann,  to  turn]  1.  A 
Gomponnd  or  elloy  of  from  S  to  10  parte  of 
copper  to  1  of  tin.  to  which  othet  metallic 
mubatejicea  are  aometlmei  added,  eapeclallj 
line.  It  li  brittle,  bard,  and  lODoroDi,  and 
usd  (or  *Utua>.  bellt.  and  cannon,  the  pro- 
Dortloni  of  the  reapectlTe  Ingredleota  being 
lU  the  particular  nurpoKa.  An- 
..  _ ...,  oonUJin  4  to  IB  per 


wried 

dent  bronie  generally  conl 
cent  ot  tin  l^ealioy  of  oui  . 
coinage  conilita  of  M  parta  ot  copper,  *  ot 

am,  medal,  or  athtr  woA  of  tix,  cut  of 
brorue.  whether  original  or  a  copy  of  an 
tntlque.     'A  print,  a  brome,   a  riower.  a 

lironu:  a  pigment  prepared  for  the  purpoao 
at  Imitating  broiue,  at  two  kindt.  the  yellow 
and  the  red     Th^rellow  li  made  of  Ihie 

little  pulverized  red  ochre.—!  BoldneH; 


— /in£catian  bnmtt,  to 


and  copper,  containliu 


of  abont  U  part*  copper,  1 
li  nied  for  itatuei. 
BnUM  (broni),  e.  t  pret  A 
bronring.  1.  To  make  browi 
of  bronu,  aa  by  expoiure  1 


p.  bronzed;  ppr. 


»llr-t  To  make  aOTthlng  reei 

ID  the  ouulde.  at  gold-leaf  la  li 
I.  To  harden  or  make  tike  bi 


arcliitoL  the  age  between  the  jtene  aae  ar 
thein>Fia^     (SeeAoE.)   In  the  bronie  n 

poalted  In  nmaor  itDue'-cheat*,  covered  wl 


Bronw-Wlllf  (broni'wlnn),  «.  A  aanie  for 
ueruin  ipec lea  of  AnitraUanplgeoni,  chiefly 
of  tbe  geaua  niana,  diatinguuhed  by  the 
bronie  colour  of  their  pinniace.  Tba  odri- 
moD  bronie-wlnged  ground-dore  (P.  clial- 
eoplem)  ahounda  In  aU  the  Aultrallan  colo- 
niet.  and  l>  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  a 
pound,  much  eiteemed  for  table. 

BtOIIIlne(hrnni1n).a.    Scaembllng bronie; 

BroniUI  (broni'lat).  n.  One  who  caata 
hrooiei  or  lacquera  metali.  plaiter-llgnmi, 
Ac. ,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  hronEB. 

Bnnwlta  (brooilt),  n,  a  mineral,  a  »artety 
of  dlalUge,  nearly  allied  lo  I^brador  horn- 


trwdul  itarea.'    Sroii. 

Broodlsx  (brttdlngV  a.  1.  Sitting,  aa  a  (owl 
on  her  wi ;  aa,  a  knodlta  hen.— £.  Wann- 
ing, 'Tfie  broaiiun  heal'  Tmniiiaa  — 
S.  Pondering;  thlnkug  deeply  on;  diapoaed 
to  ponder  or  Uilnk  deeply  on ;  ai,  a  jrood- 
ing  dlnmltlon.— 4.  Settled;  rooted;  flied 
in  the  heart :  a  Dguratlve  lua  derived  from 

her  egga.     '  A  brooding  and  unavowed  hoe- 
tliity.^  JfflmnB. 
BrOOd-mATB  (brtid'mlrX  ii.     A  mare  kept 

Broodr  (bn>d1>  a.  In  a  Hate  of  altting  on 
egga  for  hatching;  Inclined  to  alt     tSar«.| 

Si  ((«*'.«■.'  >«•••     "','^« 

Brook  (bruk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  brte,  a  Iprlng. 
■  brmb,  tram  brtatn.  to  burat  forth;  5. 
bnet.  a  marth,  a  pool ;  G.  brueh.  a  manh. 
A  brook  l«  thereloro  a  breaking  forth  ot 
water;  comp-  tpritv-}  A  email  natural 
atream  of  water,  or  a  current  flowing  from 


blende  or  byperathene.   It  haa 

sSsi!..., 

Roembllng  branie; 


Brook  (briikX  e. 

uae;  of  cognate  origin  with  L.  fni,  to 
enjoy.]    1.  To  bear;  to  endure;  lotapport; 


BrOO<lh(br«ch).n.  [AfannotarDaeA{whlcb 
e};  the  pment  U  tbe  commoner  ■pelllng 
thewoTdInthliienie.1  LAnomamentd 

r  women,  and  on  the  breiut;  but  formerly 


Brood  (brad),  n.  [A  Sai.  frr 
D.  broid,  Q.  brvt.  a  brood ;  t 
brwd,]    I.  OSiprlug ;  progeny. 

SAhitch;  theyoongblrdihalchedi 

which  li  bred ;  ipeclee  generated;  thi 


clloua  thought;  to'have  the  mind  dwellln 
' — ' — " nint^rropledly 

by  reading  and  meditation,  a  d 
frrooit  eter  th«lr  wronn.'  Mae 
Brood  (brOd),».i  1.  foiltove 
cheriah;   aa.  a  hen  broodt  h 


lo  eat  or  cbewi  D. 
I.  Ooth  frrvHin,  to 
In  with  L  fni,  lo 


S*]    A 
1(7*™- 


Dunon  bnom(C, 


iwlng  abnudantly  on  aandy 
thi  In  Britain  and  thivngh- 
edbyhai&g 


out  Europe. 

large,  yellow,  papltlonaceoua 
In  Uireei.  and  tingle,  uid  the  brancbei  aogii- 
Itr.  Spaniilt  bretm  la  ^partium  juneevm. 
and  bvlrhrr't .broom  l>  Ruieut  aculmiiu. 
SoeBOTCHIh's-BROOii.— t  Abeaomorbniih 
with  a  long  handle  for  Iweeplng  floon:  ao 
called  from  being  originally  made  of  the 
broom-plant  A  broomatthemaatheadof  h 
veuel  Indicate*  that  tbe  It  for  «Ue.  deHied 
prabably  from  the  old  habit  of  dlaplajlng 
boughi  at  thopt  and  taveniL 

Broom  (brom).  e.£     Same  aa  fireom. 

Broom-ooin,  Broom-gntw(bn)m'koni. 
brbni'gnu).  n.  SomAum  eulirii"  or  Oulnea- 
coro,  with  k  JolDted  item,  like  a  reed  or  the 
ttem  of  main,  riling  lo  the  height  of  S  or 
10  feet  The  bnmched  ptnlclet  are  made 
Intu  carpet-broomi  and  clolhet-bruihet. 

Broom-cyprOHfbrbm  ti'pretXn-    BetBlt- 

Broom-UiuKbnimlandLn.  I^nd  produdDB 
broom,     Murtimir. 
Brooin-rapo(brbm'r&p),  n.  Aparailticplant 


Broonutlck.  BroouftAffCbnim'i 
ilaf).  n.  The  Hick  or  htndle  ot , 
Bloomy  (brom'l),  a.     I^ill  of  br 

ofbrooni     'SwiiiKpei 

Brooso,  BmM  (br«),ii. 

at  conntcT  weddlpga  — 
I    from  the  church  to  th 


Eotch.l    A  race 
ace  wbue  the 


eh.  dlaln;      Ch,  Re.  \ueh\     g,(a;      I.  Job; 


BBOOZE 
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BROWNIE 


wedding-fewt  was  held,  so  as  to  be  first  at 
the  brott  or  other  eatables,  the  term  being 
identical  with  brose. 

Brooiet  (brdz),  v.k  To  browse.  'SachUke 
sort  of  ^it,  wliich  those  animals  broo^d 
upon.'    Oldys. 

Brora-bedB  (brd'ra-bedzX  n.  si  In  gtoL  a 
series  of  strata  occurring  near  Brora,  Suther- 
landshire,  of  the  age  of  the  lower  oolite, 
remarkable  for  containing  a  seam  of  good 
coal  8^  feet  thick,  which  is  the  thickest  bed 
of  true  coal  found  in  the  secondary  strata 
of  Britain. 

Brose  (brdz),  n.  [Oael.  brothas,  brose;  same 
root  as  brew,  broth,  Ac]  A  Scotch  dish, 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water,  boiling  milk, 
the  lia  uor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled, 
or  the  like,  on  oatmeal,  barley-meal,  or  other 
meal,  and  immediately  mixing  the  ingre« 
dients  by  stirring.  Sometimes  butter  is 
added  to  the  me^  and  when  the  brose  is 
made  with  water  sweet  milk  is  generally 
added.  The  dis]^  is  denominated  from  the 
nature  of  the  liouid ;  as.  kail-brote,  icatar- 
6roc0,  be^-bro8e,«c.  —AthoU-broae  is  a  some- 
what different  dish. 

Bro861l,t  Brostent  (bros'nX  pp.    Burst 

Brotimum  (br<ysi-mum),  n.  A  genus  of 
Artocarpacen,  one  species  of  which  (B. 
Galaetodendron)  is  the  cow-tree  of  South 
America.  B.  Alieattrum  (the  bread-nut 
treel  common  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica, 
produces  nuts  which,  when  roasted,  are  used 
as  bread,  and  taste  like  hazel-nuts.  The 
wood  resembles  mahogany,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  cabinet-makers.  The  leares 
and  young  branches  form  a  most  useful 
fattening  fodder  for  cattle.  The  snake  or 
leopard  wood,  used  as  veneers  and  for  walk- 
ing-canes, is  yielded  by  a  species  (B.  Aub- 
leUii)  from  British  Guiana. 

Brosmlna  (bros'mi-us),  n.  A  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  cod  family  (Oadidae).  One 
species  has  been  found  on  our  northern 
coasts,  commonly  called  the  torsk  or  tusk. 

Brotany  (brofa-ni),  n.  [L.L.  abrotanum.] 
Southernwood. 

Broth  (broth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  broth,  Icel.  broth; 
from  root  of  brew.]  Liquor  in  which  flesh 
is  boiled  and  maoerateo,  usually  with  cer- 
tain y^etables  to  give  it  a  l>etter  relish.  In 
Scotland  the  name  is  seldom  applied  unless 
pot  barley  forms  one  of  the  ingredients. 

Good  broth,  with  good  keeping,  do  much  now  and 

then; 
Good  diet,  with  wisdom,  best  comfortedi  men. 

Tusser. 

Brothel  (broth'eiy  n.  [Usually  r^arded  as 
another  form  of  bordel  (which  see),  but 
Skeat  shows  that  this  is  probably  a  mistake, 
brothel  being  originally  a  person.  He  de- 
rives brothel,  as  well  as  a  parallel  form, 
O.E.  brethel,  a  wretch,  from  same  root  as 
A.  Sax.  dbroihen,  degenerate,  base,  viz;,  from 
root  brut,  to  break,  as  in  S.  brittle,  though 
he  admits  that  there  was  early  a  confusion 
between  brothel  and  bordel]  A  house  of 
lewdness;  a  house  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  prostitution;  a  bawdy-houae;  a 
stew. 

Epicurism  and  hist 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brotkei 
Than  a  graced  palace.  Skak. 

Brothel  (broth'el).  v.i.    To  haunt  brothels. 
SylvMter,  Du  Bartae. 
Brothel-hoUBe(broth'el-housXn.  A  brothel 

From  its  old  ruins  brotket'heusrs  rise. 

Scenes  of  lewd  loves  and  of  polluted  joys.    DrytUu. 

Brotheller  (broth'el-«r),  n.  One  that  fre- 
quents brothels.  'Gamesters,  jockies,  broth- 
«W«T*  impure.'    Cowper. 

BrotheUyt  (broth'el-ri),  n.  1.  A  brothel.— 
2.  Lewdness;  obscenity.  'Loathsome  broth- 
eiry.'    Bp.  Hall 

Brother  (miiTR'dr),n.  pi.  Brother!  (bruTH'- 
in)  or  Brethren  (brere'ren).  [A.  Sax. 
br6thor'  a  word  widely  spread  through 
the  Indo-European  stock— D.  breeder,  Icel. 
bnithw,  Dan.  and  8w.  broder,  Goth,  brothar, 

0.  bruder,  Jr.  and  Gael,  brathair,  W.  brawd, 
Rua  brat.  Bohem.  bratr,  L.  frater,  Gr. 
ohratfr,  Skr.  bhratr,  brother,  believed  to 
be  ultimately  from  root  bhar,  in  K.  to  bear.] 

1.  A  human  male  bom  of  the  same  fath«r 
and  mother.  A  male  by  one  of  the  parents 
only  is  called  a  half-brother  or  brother  of 
the  half-blood.  In  Scrip,  the  term  brother 
is  applied  to  a  kinsman  by  blood  more  re- 
mote than  a  son  of  the  same  parents,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob  and  his  uncle  Laban.  Gen. 
xxix.  12.  The  word  may  also  be  used  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  is  even  used  of  planta 

It  was  then  removed  and  planted  in  a  retnote 
pbce  dose  to  a  brpther  long-style  plant.       Damnn. 


2.  Any  one  closely  united,  as  by  a  common  in- 
terest; an  associate ;  one  of  the  same  rank, 
profession,  or  occupation;  or  more  gener« 
ally,  a  fellow-creature. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brcthers; 
For  he.  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
ShaU  he  my  hntOur.  Skak. 

Specifically,  a  member  of  a  religious  order. 

Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  order.  Skak. 

3.  One  that  resembles  another  in  manners 

or  disporition. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brHktr  to 
him  that  is  a  great  waster.  Prov.  xviiL  9. 

Ehe  plural  form  brethren  is  not  now  used 
tJie  sense  of  male  children  of  the  same 
parents,  but  only  in  the  wider  meanings  of 
the  word  brotXtr.) 

Brother -serman  (bruTH'^r-16r-manX  n. 
[Brothtr,  and  l*.  germanut,  full-brother.  See 
Qbbmam,  sprung  from  the  same  father  and 
mother]  A  brother  by  both  father  and 
mother's  side;  a  full-brother. 
Brotherhood  (bruTH'^r-hndX  n.  [Brother, 
and  term,  -hood.}  t  The  fact  ot  being  a 
brother. 

My  brother  slew  ao  man;  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  cruel  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him?    .... 
Who  spake  of  broUurkood  t  Skak. 

2.  The  Quality  of  being  brotherly.  'And 
friendship  shidl  combine,  and  brotherhood,' 
Shak.—Z.  An  association  of  men  for  any 
purpose,  as  a  society  of  monks;  a  fraternity. 
'There  was  a  fraternity  of  men-at-arms, 
called  the  brotherhood  of  St  Oeorse.'  Sir 
J.  Daviee. — 4.  A  class  of  individuals  of  the 
same  kind,  profession,  or  occupation.  *  The 
brotherhood  of  Christendom.'  Burke.  'A 
brotherhood  of  venerable  trees.'  Words- 
wortK 

Brother-in-law  (bniTH'^r-in-lft).  n.  The 
brother  of  a  husband  or  wife;  also,  a  slater's 
husband. 

Brotherlets  (bruSH'to-lea),  a.  Without  a 
brother. 

Brotherlike  (bruTH'^r-Uk),  a.  Becoming  a 
brother.    Shak. 

Brotherllness  (bruTH'«r-li-nesX  n.  State 
of  t)eing  broUierly. 

Brother-love  (bruTH'6r-luvX  n.  Brotherly 
i^ection.    Shak. 

Brotherly  (bruTH'to-liX  a.  Pertaining  to 
brothers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers ; 
becoming  brothers;  kind;  affectionate;  as, 
brotherly  love. 

Brotherly!  (bruTH'dr-li),  adv.  After  the 
manner  of  a  brother;  kindly;  affectionately. 
'Ilovethee6roCA«r2y.'    Shak. 

Brother-nterlne  (bruTH'^r-u't^r-inX  n.  A 
brother  by  the  mother's  side  only. 

Broudedft  pp.  [Fr.  brodtf.]  Embroidered. 
Chaucer. 

Brouette  (br^-etO^  n.  [Fr.]  ▲  small  two- 
wheeled  carriage. 

Brougham  (bri/am  or  brOm),  n.  (After  the 
first  Lord  Brougham.]  A  one-horse  close 
carriage,  either  two  or  four  wheeled,  and 
adapted  to  carry  either  two  or  four  penona. 

Brought  (bn^),  pret  &  pp.  of  tniiw. 

Brou&en,tv.t  [See  Brook,  v. t]  To  enjoy; 
to  use.  '  So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen 
twey.'    Chaucer. 

BrousBonetIa  (brOs-on-^shi-a),  n.  [After 
'HL.Brouseonet,  a  French  naturalist.]  A  genus 
of  trees,  nat  order  Moraceao.  B.  papyrifera, 
or  paper-mulberry,  is  cultivated  In  China 
and  Japan  for  the  sake  of  its  young  shoots, 
which  are  made  into  basketa  Its  outer 
bark  is  the  chief  paper-making  material  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  cloth  is  made  from 
the  inner  bark. 

Brooiet  (brouzX    Same  as  Browee. 

Brow  (brou),  n.  [A.  Sax.  bra,  brow,  the 
eyebrow;  D.  braauw  (only  in  compound 
wenkbraauw,  the  eyebrow,  lit  wink-brow); 
Icel.  brun,  the  eyebrow,  brd,  the  eyelia; 
O.  braue,  augenbraue,  the  eyebrow;  the 
same  word  Is  seen  also  in  Or.  ophrye.  Per. 
abru,  Skr.  bhrU,  the  eyebrow.]  1.  Toe  pro- 
minent ridge  over  the  eye,  forming  an  arch 
above  the  orbit  The  skin  of  this  arch  or 
ridge  is  moved  bv  muscles,  which  contract 
it  in  a  frown  and  elevate  it  in  joy  or  sur- 
prise ;  hence,  to  knit  the  browa  is  to  frown. 
2.  The  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye ;  the  eye- 
brow. 'Your  inky  browa,  your  black  idlk 
hair.'    Shak.  —3.  The  forehead. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  br0W.    Skmk. 

4  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 
'To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous 
brow.'  Ifitton.— &.  The  edge  of  a  steep 
place;  the  upper  portion  of  a  slope.    '  The 


brow  of  the  hilL'  Luke  iv.  29.— d.  A  fringe 
of  coppice  adjoining  the  hedge  of  a  field. — 
7.  The  gallery  in  a  coal-mine  which  is  cut 
across  Uie  face  of  the  coaL— 8.  Naut,  an 
inclined  plane  of  planks  on  one  or  each 
aide  of  a  ship,  to  communicate  with  the 
inside;  a  gangway  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  shlpwiights  in  conveying  timber. 
Ac.,  on  board.— Jfae  brow,  an  HI  brow.  See 
under  Broo. 

Brow  (brou),  v.  t  To  form  a  brow  or  elevated 
border  to.    [Bare.] 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i*  th*  hiUy  crofts. 
That  br«w  this  bottom  glade.  Mitttnt. 

Brow -antler  (brou'ant-16r),  n.  The  fir«t 
start  that  grows  on  a  deer's  head.  Set} 
Amtlkr. 

Brow-band  (broulMuid).  n.  1.  A  band  or 
fillet  worn  round  the  brow.— S.  Inaaddlery, 
a  band  of  a  bridle,  bead-stall,  or  halter, 
which  paaaea  in  front  of  the  horse's  fore- 
head, and  has  loops  at  its  ends  through 
which  pass  the  cheek-strapa 

Browbeat  (brou'bStX  v.t  To  depress  or 
bear  down  with  haughty,  stem  looks,  or 
with  arrogant  speech  and  dogmatic  asser- 
tions ;  or  in  general  to  bear  down  by  impu- 
dence. 

(He)  was  not  ashamed  to  brcwbmt,  from  the  seat 
of  juc4;ment.  the  unfortunate  Roman  CatboUcswho 
were  arraigned  before  him  foi  their  lives. 

MaamJay. 

Browbeater(brou'b£t-«rXn.  One  who  brow- 
beats; a  bully.     Warren. 

Brow-bound  (brou'boundX  o-  Crowned; 
having  the  head  encircled,  as  with  a  diadem. 
'At>w-6(mnd  with  the  oak.'    Shak. 

A  queen  with  swarthy  checks  and  bold  black  eye« 
Brew-bound  with  burning  gold.  Tennyson. 

BrowlesB  (broules),  a.  Without  shame. 
'J^rowtcMheretick.'    L.  Addieon.    [Bare.] 

Brown  (broun).a.  [A.  Sax.  brun,  IceL  brunn, 
Dan.  bruun,  Sw.  brun,  D.  bruin,  O.  braun, 
brown ;  lit  of  a  burtU  c9lour,  from  the  root 
seen  in  Goth,  brinnan,  to  bum,  IceL  brenna, 
to  bum,  brunninn,  burnt]  Dusky;  of  a 
dark  or  duslcy  colour.  Inclining  to  redness. 
'Cheeks  br^wn  as  the  oak  leaves.'  Long- 
fellow.— To  do  a  peraon  brown,  to  deceive 
him;  to  take  him  in. 

Brown  (broun),  n.  1.  A  dark  colour  inclin- 
ing to  red  or  yellow.  The  shades  are  vari- 
ous, as  Spanish  brown,  London  brown,  clove 
brown,  tawny  brottn.  Brown  results  from 
a  mixture  of  red,  black,  and  yellow.— 2.  A 
halfpenny.    [Slang.] 

Brown  (brounX  v.L  L  To  make  brown  or 
dusky. 

A  trembling  twilight  o'er  the  welkin  mores, 
Bromnu  the  dim  void  and  darkens  deep  the  groves. 

y,  Barlaiv. 

Specifically  —  2.  To  give  a  brown  lustre  to 
Mticles  of  iron,  as  gun-barrela,  by  applying 
certain  preparationa 

Brown  u>roun),  r.t.    To  become  brown. 

Brown-oeSB  (broun'bes),  n.  [Said  to  be 
Jocularly  formed  in  imitation  of  Bnnum-bHX. 
the  old  weapon  of  the  English  Infantry] 
A  name  given  to  the  old  government  regu- 
lation bronzed  flint  musket  formerly  used 
in  the  British  army. 

Brown-bill  (brounl>il},  n,  A  kind  of  hal- 
bert  formerly  used  by  the  Knglish  foot 
soldiers.    See  Bill. 

The  black,  or  a«  it  was  sometimes  oUIed.  the 
brown  ■biil,  was  a  kind  of  halbert.  the  cutting  part 
hooked  like  a  woodman's  bill,  from  the  back  of  wnich 
projected  a  spike,  and  another  from  the  head. 

Grose. 

Brown-blase  (broun' bl&z).n.  Thefumeft 
which  rise  from  the  furnace  fiame  in  reduc- 
ing zinc  when  cadmium  is  present;  they  are 
the  oxide  of  cadmium. 

Brown-bread  (broun^red),  n.  1.  Wheaten 
bread  made  from  unbolted  flour,  which  thus 
includes  the  bran  as  well  as  the  finer  parts 
of  the  fiour.— 2.  Wheaten  or  rye  bread  con- 
taining an  admixture  of  Indian  meal,  some- 
times sweetened.    [United  Statea] 

Brown-coal  (brounlcdl),  n.  Lignite  (whidi 
seeX 

Brown-gnll  ( broun 'gul),  n.  The  brown 
gannet  or  booby  of  the  south  seas,  the  S%da 
fuaea  of  natiumllsts. 

Brown  Holland  (broun'  hoi-land),  n.  An 
unbleached  linen  used  for  various  artidea 
of  clothing  and  upholstenr. 

Brownie  ( oroun' i),  n.  [ Pram  his  brown  or 
awajthy  appearance. ]  In  Scotland,  an  ima- 
ginary spirit  that  haunts  houses*  particu- 
larly farmhousea  Instead  of  doing  any  in- 
jury he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful  to  the 
family,  particularly  to  the  servants  if  they 
treated  him  well;  for  whom,  while  they 
took  their  necessary  refreshment  in  sleep 


Jite.  fir,  fat,  full;       mb,  mat,  htr-,       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  m6ve;       tObe,  tub,  byll;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      f,  Sc.  tey. 


...       .„  Ii  ^illlt  natititi'diatii.'orAtrai 

^itM^^e  vM'b-mn).n.  A  bitter  ind  mdib- 

.   .        -i  I'tyonwaibtttrnd  Bryonia  dioioO- 

,  ,^,j'  rt  litowq  or  yeUowLih- white  iobil 

.  taite  >t  am  meetUh.  tbep  iicrld 

...J  uuy  1  uri'*-oi).  n.  |t  fcrjwnia.  Or.  &t(- 
'iryonj.  (todi  tnye.  toiirell,  loiproiU, 
-'I'-iiiii.'kErowtborthettdnii.]  Whitg 
'^''  popularnun^or ft geniuof pUnti 

'  ''!■'  liD'onr  !•  ■  ilrong  IrrlUtlng  c^- 

l.-miuioIpUdU  culled  Tuniu.    Spelled 

'.-vDEaa(liri''V4a'>Xn.sj.  {Qr.  bryim.  mrim. 
'i  ».iii.  uiiul]  AnunelDrmerlygHren 
.  .'.'  IvlyicA.  tram  their  iwmbluija  to 


Hryoioum  (br1-6-iiS'iuii).  n.  One  ot  tha 
Bryumfbrl'iiin),  n.  [FromOr  brv^,  loiwell. 

111^  II  (liiuble  row  ol  teeth.    Then  ui  nuulT 

■l>-'.:i<;>,  UttlVHOlBriUIlL 

Bryie.f  n.     The  br«ie  or  gmdfly.    Spenmr. 

BiimHudi.  Btuuun  ftuj-iia-eb'i,  nj-ui-ioq. 

II  Tlie  Dauva  Dime  ut  tht  €uon(Chrytetut) 
priuiTnu  or  wild  doe  ol  Nepial  ud  Nar- 
iliem  Indl*.  tuppoied  by  loma  to  be  the 
iirl.!iiiHl  type  ol  the  dng-tribe.  It  i>  ot  m 
nddiili  eoh>ar,  p*1enndern»tli,Hlthbuiliy, 
l.t'iLluioai  tkil,  ud  in  liie  iotennediaU 
iH'twnn  tbe  wolf  and  laclul.  but  with  run 
*rr»nff  llmbB.     ItlBcapable  of  being  tamad. 

auat,^oilM  (bd'at,  bd'el),  n.  [Oaal  buiu, 
iinni-braDd.J    A  band  Ian  tent.    [Scotcb.] 

Bub(bubV«.  [Perhapi  from  fcuiW*.  from 
l[i  frolblni  or  bubbling!  1.  A  lubaUtnta 
J.if  yeaat.  prepared  br  mliing  meal  or  fionr 
>l(b  a  Utile  yeait  in  a  quantlly  ot  warn 
-.irt  and  water  -1  Strong  drink  or  any 
kiudillqnor.etpactallymaltliqnor.  'Lorei 
theapportanddouble  tui.' /Vwr.   [Cant.] 

Bub  fbuh).  e.(.  [Abbrer.  from  fruiNi  1  To 
tdrowoutlnbubblet     Mir.  Jn  Mag: 

"*"*■  '■—■-),  n,    [Refl  Bl— "- '     ■ ■- 


Northern 
lyrate  homa  iuddeiUy  cun 
rlKbt  angle,  alonjrox.lllte  h* 
and  a  tuft  of  bair  over  lb 


BaMtlni  (btfba-lui).  n.     The  Dame 

£nu)  to  whlcb  tbe  buffalo  belonn 
bbls  (bnl^l),  n.    (Dan.  botU,  Swt  n 
U.b<M>J.  a  bubble.    '  The  lomi  of  the 


of  the 


•cbama  of  apeculatlon ;  an  empty  or  dli- 
honeil  project  to  ralae  money  on  ImaglnarT 
EToundi :  &  cheat ;  a  fraud ;  ai,  the  aouth 


l''*'  K*^ 


%rSi 


ir^'i 


bubbling  or  guiBllnj 


Bnbblsr  (bublir).  ii.  L  One  who  cheata 
Fopt.—S.  (United  Statea)  A  Oih  found  In 
the  waten  of  the  Ohio  rlvar:  u  called  from 
the  peculiar  noiea  It  makei.    BarOelt 

Bubl)lLng<buMiiig),P  anda.     Emlttlngor 

"'-;  eurallng.     -Tlie 
ig  iwrmmer  in  hla 


inji  cryot  a 


bubble! :  i 


Kiuh. 


Pullot 


Babblr  0"i,b'll\ 
woman'B  bnaet.     [Low. 


iweUing  in  the  grotn.]    Innutj.  a 


water  or  other  flDld  inllated  with 
3h  ot  air  In  a  i1iiid.^L  Anything 
la  flrmneai  or  lotidity:  a  Tain  pro-  I 

which  l>  more  apeclona  than  nal: 

W*}  Drydtn  '  Tb<  »uMI(  rapB- j 
II     tli.g«.  l«»:     g.ta:     j.job; 


thered  down     Hwi  o( 
to  the  loaa 

To  thlagenui  belong  tl 

owl  (H.  maiimui),Th(  ........  ._  

tnmal  birdi,  and  the  Vlifjlnlan  horned 
(B.  rdvinuinm). 
Bnbonooelt  (hO-bon'e-M]).  n.    {Or.  ftouMn, 

gnlnalii,  or  inguinal  ruptim ;  a  tumonr  in 

laatCiea  or  omentum,  or  botbTthroagh  the 
praceaiaof  the  perltooenm  and  rlngioltbe 

Bllbnkla.t  1.     A  red  pimple:  a  word  found 
only  in  the  taUowlnti  puaaga,  when  It  1* 


BntnUln  (htfbD-lln).  n.  [Or.  kout.  an  oi.] 
The  name  ot  a  peculiar  eubttanca  eiliting 
Id  tbe  dunf  of  homed  and  other  beaita. 
which  Ii  copiouiiy  precipitated  by  metallle 
Hlte,  tincture  of  galli,  and  alum,  and  there- 


BxLOtn,  Bnccui  (bnk'an).  h.    [Ft.  Imiem, 


I  practlied  by  (he  Cariba  and  otheri  In 
ifeit  Indiea.  -DnsHed  In  the  Imoke. 
:h  In  thalr  language  they  call  tMiennuf.' 

Bnoo(ui««'(bak-«-n»iT,n,  (Vr. 

meat,  from  bovean,  a  place  lor  emoklng 
meat  <8ee  Buon.)  'Hie  name  waa  Brat 
Riven  to  the  trench  aettlen  In  Hayti  or 
Hlipanlola.  whoae  buelncH  wu  to  hunt  wild 
cattle  and  ewine  and  imoke  their  Belli.)  A 
pirate;  aaea-rubber;  a  term  moreeiHclaliy 
applied  to  the  piratical  ad  >enturera,Eng11iIi 

datloni  on  the  Spaniard)  In  America  in 

the  Hventeenth  and  elahtaenlh  cenlurlea. 

'Wntched  and   diHolule   like  an  liland 

inhabited   by   buceanecn.'    Bp.  BtT]aUy. 

Spelled  alao  Butanitr. 
BaomMT,  BaoauiMr(huk-a-nt[0.  >'-  To 

actthepanotaplraleoriea.iobbar.  fluart. 

Het. 
Bnc«»P)nk'k»),n.  [L]  In  anat  the  hollow 


Bil«»ll»UontO)nk-iel-l*'ehon),n.  !''*<«- 

nf  V\reaklng  Into  large  plecn.     ^arrii. 

— '  (bnk'iln-al),  a.  [L.  bueeina,  a 
lom  or  trumpet  ]  1.  Shaped  like 
It.— 1  SoundlDg  like  a  horn  or 


Bncola&tor  (buk 


K  [L.a 


ln-*-l*r).  n 

the  part  d1  the  chee^  which  gtande  out  whan 

a  Bat^in  muicle  forming  flie  wall  at  the 

blowing  wlnd.inetruments;  hence  Ite  name. 
anodnidB  Cbuk-iln'1-de),  n.  pi   A  family  of 

gaateropwle.  with  the 


liuci,  of  the  clau  i 
abruptly  reBecled.     It  In 
See  BucciNI 


like  a  hom  oi 


irpura,  tun,  harp- 

nam  (bnk'iln-um),  II.  [L]  Thetrnni- 
'1  ihejl,  a  genna  of  nnlvalre  ihelli, 

'  '  ^m.  Bhaped  in  aonie  degree 

(£u«inb»  uihfaftfiq)  la  a 

Bnooo  (huklia),  n.  A  Kniii  ot  birdi,  the 
typical  genu  ol  the  lanilty  Bucconldie. 

Bncconldalbnk-kon'W*),  ».  pi.  The  bar- 
beta,  a  tamlhr  ot  acanaorlal  blrdi  leparated 
from  the  Flcldn or  woodpecker*.  Thegeaua 
Bdcco  ia  the  type.    See  BaRBiT. 

Bnooula  (bnkU'la).  n.  [L..  dim.  of  ^veca, 
the  cheek  or  pnfled-out  moath.J  In  anal, 
the  fleihy  part  under  the  chin. 

BuoentMIT  (bo-oen'tsr),  n.     [Or.  6<nw,  an 

logical  moniter.  half  tnan  and  half  ox.— 


ijha-ie-rofl-d*).  n.pi.    (Or, 
family  of  Inn 


rial  bird!  remarkal 

Drance  neatly  M 


[In.  Onec 


'■-'-'SJln.' 


beak.    See  HonMBILl. 
BlialUinit«(Uueh'an-1tln.  0 
ordinary  eect  ot  fanalice  *l 
In  ITSS,  In  the  Relief  Conaregatlon, 
Aynhln.  under  the  leadenbip  ol 

khe  dacland  henelf  to  be  the  woman  ot] 
111,  and  Ur.  Wright,  the  clenyman  of 
coiurefatlon  to  which  ahe  belonged, 
■man-cUld ;'  and  taught  her  follawen  i 
would  be  tranilated  to  beaien  without  i 
Ing  of  death.    ITie  aect  waa  alwayi  hi 


UHful  li 
kidnayi 


whoae  leavea  are 
Id  have  been  found 

Ic  Irritation  of  tbe 


BnOMl.  Bnocan  (buk'an),  (.(.  To  cut  into 
long  pleoea.  ealt,  and  cmoke  on  a  bucen.  ai 
betf:  a  mod*  of  prcaervingmeat  aahi  to  haft 

t.  n.  ton:      ng.  ibvi      ih,  (ikenj  th.  thin;     w,  vlg; 


Ybukx'nV  ('l>eriredbySkealfromlhe 
ueiuc :  Ir,  and  (laeL  buac,  cow  dung  ued 
In  bleaching,  bleaching  liquor,  lye;  W.  Im. 
bua,  Oael.  So,  a  cow.  Bee  the  Terb.j  I.  Lye 
In  which  clotheft  art  soaked  In  the  operation 
of  bleaching:  the  liquor  In  which  clothea 


ih.  ainn,— Sea  Kit, 


LtTbedoUiorclDUiaKukcil 


baiicAcn,  towllA  0.  Fr.  itiar.  SkutdsiiveB 
thew  words  ullLutsly  Inim  tbg  CelUc. 
Sse  tlu  noan.  ]  L  To  K»k  or  lUsp  In 
Ira,  ■  pnneaa  in  blsichlng:  to  wub  or  iteep 
In  lya  or  sidi.— I.  To  bnmJt  up  and  pulrei- 


Boek-Ajre  (buki).  n.  L  An  Amelicui  ULOe 
[ur  ttie  dlilannt  ipscia  of  boraE-cbBtnaC 
(£gculiu)  nitlTB  to  me  UnlUd  BUto.— 
i  An  iDtuUtut  ol  Ohio:  in  ulliulon  to  the 
qomntltj  of  baek-ejo  treM  In  thit  lUte, 
whlcli  b  oII«D  called  the  Bvtk-evt  Slau. 

Bnck-erad  (buk^dX  >•  A  bWM-duIa'i 
eplUiet   for    bonei   wblch  hsTo   bid    or 

Biick-hcniitd  (buktiotiiidy  n.  A  Und  of 
bound,  reiembllng  >  imill  itBg-hoUDd,  for 


Buck  (bak),  a.  [A.  Bu 
goat,  ■  buck;  m  vldelj  ip 
IcsL  iekkr,  koU^  &  he- 


""  iiL  int.  i> 


BackU  (buk-1). «.  (I 


■  Imcli;  W,  frB.A,«bucl(.  It. 

OclraD)  condden  tbo  wonl  u  at  Teatonlc 

origin,  anil   the  Celtic  tonni  bomwad.] 


1.  The  mtle  of  the  fillow-deer,  of  the  go»t. 
the  rabbit  and  bare:  oftan  nKd  ipBcl(ti:iilly 
of  Uia  male  of  the  l«!low-deer ;  a  roe  buck. 
...a  fint  htad,  La  >itr.  a  nw-buck 
ii year— Ortoi  bvek. 


ddBT.-K  A  lop,  blood. 


ViVn.  (Perhapttr, 

a  tiumpat,  alio  a  kind  ot  iplral 

■hell ;  comp.  0.  Yr.  bevouit,  '  a  great 
prawn- (Colgrave).l  [Scotah.1  1,  A  general 
name  In  Scotland  lornolnJve  marina ihalli, 
but  mora  particularly  applied  to  the  FiHtu 
anifmtu.— 1.  A  parretia  letnutorr  penoni 
a  DibchieiroiB  madcap.— D<«ir(  or  dnCi 
bwki*.  la.)  a  particular  ipMita  ot  that  kind 
ot  ihalli  called  bocklea.  (6)  Buna  ai  SucKe. 
i.    Ran- 

Bnoktu-lIOIl  (buk'Ing-I-tni),  n.  In  ntinin^, 
a  tool  tor  budang  or  pnlverlilng  ore. 

BnOtllHclS'  (buk-lng-kSr),  n.  A  lalge  cir- 
cular bailer  or  Her  aied  In  bleaching. 

Baeklllg-plate(tauk'lng.plal),n.  lamming. 
an  Iron  plate  on  which  tbe  ortt  are  placed 
In  the  proceea  ol  bucMng. 

BtwUiiK-MiMd  (buk'Ing-iUtl),  n,  A  waiblng 

Bucldsh  (bnkleh),  a.     Fertalnlng  to  a  buck 

or  gay  young  fellow;  lopplah. 
BnckliDiuu  (bnk'lih-na>).  n.  Fopplihneaa: 

the  qoalltr  or  condition  el  a  buck. 
BQClaam  (buk'iim),  n.     The  quality  at  a 


Bu^l  I  wliblcoDMi'HbinyKU'oftlK^u*^ 
llUIk(buk),  r.i.    To  copulate  la  backs  and 
doea.     '  In  the  bucking  time. '    Mortimer. 
8ne*{bnB,n.  The  body  at  a  waggon.  Hal- 

Snck-tesket (buk'bai-ketl, n.  tSecBvci. 
lya.1  Abaaket  Id  which  clathei  are  carried 
(0  the  waah. 

Trier  cwmTVd  bc  In*  a  Hueih^mxtM;  noHMd 
ne  la  wftb  bul  thirti,  tfnul  Hmklii^  aai  gnmkY 

SnCk-bMtn  (bnklifei).  n.  The  manh-treloU. 

Properly  called  Bon-btttn  ^whlch  Ha> 
Snok-bOtuH  (bnk'^bard).  n.    A  rode,  fonr- 
wbetlod  vehicle  conilitbg  of  a  board  rest- 


Boekor  (buk-er).  » 


ion.  a  pitcher,  wl 
ably  aQJad  Ifi  Ik 
d  tor  drawing  u 
a  lifting  pall  or 


float  ot  a  paddle-wheel.  — &.  The  plitoi 
liltlng-pmnp. 
BiU]kat(t>Dk'et),e. 


of  India  <tl 

•endli«  out  any  branchei. 
IndclB  Cbukl),  n.    (Fr.  bovelt,  buckle,  tram 
L.L  iuMuIo,  dim,  ol  L.  bacea,  a  cheek,  the 
central  part  ol  the  buckler,  the  boo.)  1.  An 

nen.  btlO.  or  parta'of  dress  tt^ther.  -2.  A 


,"srSs 


btttbt 

Bacldi 

hvekli 

i.  To  prepare  fo 

taphor  taken  fr-._     _ „  ..  .. 

Tloua  to  engaging  in  battle ;  hence,  to  > 
rigannuly  to  work  at  anything',  with  tbe  r 
■ — I —  __^,^Qn      *The  Baracen  .  .  -  hi 


aailra  pronoun. 


fructbd  ic 


■o  Join  Ir 


iuetltd  with  tl 


at  a  dredg- 
taiL  [Slang.]  , 


idfeaa  ch^n  which  runioveripiocket 


le.     '  Tbe  toot     ..  1 

a  In  front'    Sir  J,  h 


.f-ST^.'S.' 


•brlTel  up.     ■»ellad 


GkBtnU  (but 


buk'el-n>d),  n.     tn  mncjt. 
01  loa  waoaen  rodi  to  which  tbe  ptiton  i 
litttag-pomp  la  attached. 
BuekM-TftlT*  (buk'at-ralT),  a.     A  roi 
valie  employed  In  the  air-pump  ol  a  atei 

r  macbinary.  conalai 
Ml  over  waich  paiaea  a  rope  hat 

which  dip  Into  the  weU  and 


die  l-ard  Prelcclof  u  be  *irb  lun.  iJt^ 

—To  buekU  in,  to  cloae  In :  to  embn 
■eke  the  body,  ae  In  a  ■cntde:  a  popular  uae 

BncklS-lMCntr  {bukl-beg-g^rX  n,  A  pe 
■an  who  penorau  the  ceremony  otmama^ 
In  a  clandeatlne  and  Irregular  manner.   S 

BnCklAd  (bukadX  pp.  l.  Faatened  with 
buckle.  _S.  In  lur.  a  tarm  applied  to  belt 


(buk'lfr).  n.    (O.  Fr.  baeUr,  FT. 

•"<— inee.aboHon  tbeihldd. 

kind  at,ihfBld.  a  piece 

rarleJ 


Sea  BirckLE.1  i.  a  ajno  ol  uli 
of  deteneiTs  armour  anciently  i 
and  worn  on  the  lett  am.  Bnc 
conddeiably  in  aiic.  form,  and 


n  ware  chaied  and  omi 


loaaod  work  in  a  highly  arl 
-±.  ifaul.(a)ane  ot  twoplec 
d  toBsther  to  atcp  the  hat 
lent  file  -■■'-  -"-- ' ' 


IpUkingIn 

utter.  — S.  The  anterior  aeg- 


l-edXa. 


Backlar-miutuil  Ibok'Mr-mu- 
Blicutella.  a  genui  ol  mall  annul 
ennlal  blipid  plants,  with  unall  hi 
low  Bowera  It  baa  aonie  naemt 
the  muitird  plant,  and  owea  lie 
that  tact  and  to  the  pecoliar  tor 
•eed-veuel*  when  bunting. 


o  called 


hapedlll 


chrin^- 

[Bvct.  for  »«el. 


BDCkr*  (buk'raX  x 


White;  aa.  fruohn  yi 


q  the  language  (^  t£ 
rf  ul  and  luperloT  n 

te'men  by  Uia  blud 


akiSID  (bntraml  n.  to,  E,  fcotmii. 
Ft,  hnudran,  ieyuetvn  (Fr,  boi 
H.O.   buekenm.  butkervn.  L.L  b 

wit] 
In  I 


Ac;  origin  d_ _, 

llneo  cloth,  lUSened  with  glue,  uaed  In  nr- 
mente  to  keep  them  In  the  form  intended, 
and  for  wrappen  to  cover  clothe  and  olbar 
meixihandlH,- &  nt.  Wild  garlic 
Backrain  {buk'raml,  a,  Uada  at  bodi- 
ram,  or  reeembllng  buckram;  hmoi,  itUI: 
predaa;  formaL     'Buetmii  icrlbe,'   Btav. 


•a  lay.  tbon  m 


make  itUT,     Cowptr. 

BncknUib,  Bnckibelili  (buk'ihiih).  Si 
tmBakihiJi. 


X  n.  In  ki.  (a) 
bucluhom-plintalil.     (A)  LoAelu  eenneyi- 

JUia,  a  native  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope. 

Biickihoni-plMlt«lii  ( bnka' horn -plan '- 
tanj,  fi-  A  plant  ^Plantago  Coranopvj,  from 
the  luppoied  reiamblanco  ol  ita  furcate 
leavei  to  a  braocfalniE  homl  Ulaaooni- 
pflon  plant,  growing  In  landy  and  grtveliy 

Bnck-lbOt  (huk'ahot),  n.  A  partlmjwly 
laif:e  kind  ot  >hol  used  lor  killing  deer. 

Bnckil[ln(buk'iklc),n.  l.Thaikinof  abuck. 
■    ■  ■-'-'     ■  eoft  leather  of  a  yellow'-'- — 

f  rnanl  pulatlon  le  nuulrvd, 
which  li  lU  chlct  CWH: 

It,— a,  |i(.  B 


prepared  from  ahr 


Fita,  ntr,taI,f«U; 


:t,bJ«; 


b,  bull;       oil.  pound; 


clw. 


■i.*pB«)iiclotbodinbnekiklii:  »t«™«p- 
plkd  to  the  Amarlcu  trooia  daring  Ou  n- 
•olnttoDWir  war. 
Ba^lklll<lmk'>klo).ii.  1.  Hmdaal  thaiUn 
Ufa  bock.— I  AUnn  uppllKl  toi  maclaiaf 
leathar  pmnrsd  La  »  putlcular  wajr.     Baa 

Bo^-atall  (bpk'ittl),  m     A  ton  orliM  to 
Ukadaer.     W,  SrsigB. 
WnrifcHmm  (bnk'ttaoni).  a.    Tlw  poimlat 

RauuBB.  — SM-huHAwn.    Uu  pofnlar 


BoA-tootllOnikUtb)..!.    ADT  tooth  tb 
lata  DBt  trom  tha  raal. 

Ula  >■  «  niiAEihnC.  Bill  •kcB  b>  la^Wd  > 
«ltiEE>wiMfp£*  provwlKl  thciHtim.  ■ndkclius 


Bndc-wmablnc  (buk'wogh-io^  n.  (Fnnn 
kMt.  Ij«.)  TBa  act  ot  waihiog  linen,  Ac 
Shak. 

aabkWtmi  rb«k'«h»),  a.  irnm  Sc  and 
.VgrUuni  B.  hiet,  beech,  and  K.  uAnf;  D 
ttti-wtit.  a.  frueAi«u«i  (D,  b<Ht,  O.  bwAt. 
abaacb);  oamp.  bueJrntul.  It  recclta*  1U 
name  bum  the  naemblance  ot  Ita  tlluigalai 
•eedt  to  bMcb-DDU.)  Tha  name  commonl; 
(iTen  to  a  plant,  tha  Faifopyrvm  eKuUHtum, 
or  PtiDgmuim  fa^tpiFT-um,  nat  order  P0I7- 
■nnaimi.  and  ilintnlliinnrli  KfiaoHtiTe 
of  Centnl  AHa,  bat  la  naCunliud  both  In 
Bniopg  4Dd  the  United  Btatea.  and  alio 

KntoaamalleitentinthiBCauutrr.  It 
DltlTatad  cUeHraa  iDod  lor  honea,cattla, 
and  poullrr.  bnt  on  the  Continent  Mid  In 
tha  United  Ststea  la  mnch  UMd  lor  hnmaa 
food-  It  ETOWB  on  the  pooreat  aolla,  and  la 
mncb  leia  nDtriUoui  (haa  wbeat    Called 


Booolla  BaMllCMl  (bQ-koElk.  bfl-lco]'lk-*l>, 
a.  [L.  bucoiiciu,  from  Gr.  bouixlttot,  per- 
tjbilnjf  to  cattle.  paitoT^,  from  bout,  an  ot- 1 
Paatoral;  rehiUng  Co  0000117  analre  and  to  a 
ataapbard'i  life  and  occupation.     '  BitoAie 

T^llVll^  (bQ-kol'IkL  tL  1-  A  paatoral  poem 
reprcaentlng  mral  alTain.  and  the  life,  man 

Id  VitglL 


rrs. 


fnnrth :  bains  at  the  entnnce  ot  a  pariod 
of  Ute.  a  caner,  Ac :  >^  •  hudiiat  orMoi- 
'  VouQg  frbldiv^  Tlxjln.'  Shak. 
*"■"'"!'  (bad'lud.  »-  1.  The  palUnc  forth 
or  prodDBlDS  of  boda  or  flcnia-  ^wcUlcaUf, 
In  aaol.  a  name  appUad  h>  tba  aaexnal  pro- 
OMi  of  ragtodoriion,  wbarabr  new  anlnali 
areprodiioad  b^aproceaaanuogouito  that 
of  bodding  tn  plauU,  Sm  OmxATma.— 
1.  Id  Aart.  a  mod*  of  Eraftlnc  In  whliih  a 
leaf -^Bd  la  Baad  a*  a  mitt  Initsad  of  a  jvons 
(boot     Tba  bod  tbna  tntmdncad  anaato- 


becomea  In  all  napecta  >li 
lar  In  tba  parent  whence 
wa*  darlied,  retalnint  all 
■pedal  pecujlarltlf-  "- 
plume,  peaoh«B, 
cberrlea.  and  maoji 


tntareIeaTea(u[BL- 

autt*  at  the  oatar  onea  are  modlftad,  form- 
tnc  pntactlTe  acBlea  «hleh  fall  off  vbca  the 
bod  la  expanded.  —1.  A  pnanlnanee  00  or 
In  certain  animala  of  lov  "■f-"'—"--  u 
potjiia,  >blch  beoomea  dereU^wd  Into  an 
Independent  being,  which  mu  or  may  -' 
mmaln  peimanantlj  attached  to  the  pai 

TJaUi  (.bud).  B-C  pret.  A  pp   iuditd;  | 

budding-     L  To  put  forth  or  produce  bi 
Jab  il*-  0  —3.  To  be  In  the  condition  1 

from  a  itock  In  the  manner  ol  a  bttd,  I 


fnilt  or  Bowfr  differrnt  from  that  ot  the 

tlockl  or.  to  buf  a  bncr-itock  with  a  |[ar- 
den-maa-    See  BDDDua,  ■>- 
BnddhA  (bttd-daX  la     (Skr  tauUAa,  viae. 
from  Uddk.  to  know.]    The  Wlaa  or  the 
bllghtened:  the  Bicmd  name  ot  the  toniidar 


po^bli. 

pcnonallV.  mm  Boddh- 
lam  InTolTtng  a  pioteat  aoalnat  caate  dli- 
tlnctioDa  It  waa  eagerlr  adopted   bj  the 

Duyui  or  non- Aryan  InbabltanU  oF  Hlndu- 

Hme  >BbtequBUtl7  to  lie 

"■'■  ■  ""  '"  homh  now 
natan  by  the  per- 
a.  Buddhlim  pro- 
valla  In  Ceylon.  Java,  Cqcbln-Chlna,  Blr- 
mah,  Tibet,  Mongolia.  Tartan',  China,  and 
Japan,  and  Ita  adheienta  an  aald  to  com- 
priae  about  a  tblnl  at  the  human  net. 
Boddhllt  (btkl'lat),  n.     A  wonhlpper  ot 

Bnddhlnn. 

B.  BelwWtoBoddhaortoBuddbliin-- 
BuMkitt  artkOKture.  the  oldeet  and  only 
true  natlTe  ityle  of  Indlaa  eccleitutlcid 
architecture,  the  earlleit  apedraeni  dating 
to  ISO  BC,  The  ob}tcU  ot  Dnddblit  art 
may  be  claaaed  Into  flre  groupa :  (a)  Stam- 
bhaa  or  lAta,  bearing  hiacriptlona  on  their 
eba/ta.  with  emblema  or-  animal*  on  thiHt 
capltali.  {b)  Btupaa  or  topea,  a  great  num- 
ber of  which  were  buUt  in  the  form  ol  laixe 

othan  pertly  cyllndTlcal  and  tumlihed  with 
either  a  tat  drcle  or  pointed  temrinala  like 
a  dome  at  the  top-  Theee  topea  are  bdd- 
poeed  tohav    '         ---•-•    ...... 


leeta.    (d)  Chaltvaa,  ch 

nalla,  raat  chamben  ci..     _ 

Tock,  and  cormpondlng  In  almoat  ere 
reapect  with  the  chnrche*  of  the  Chrtitij 
religion.    Their  plana,  the  podtlon  of  U 
■Itu-  or  nltc  caaket,  the  aialea,  the  apM,  ai 
other  pecullarltlea,  are  Ihe  aame  fn  hot 
(()  Vlhan*.  or  mimaitcriei.  alw  eieavat 
front  the  aolld  rock,  aupported  by  plllara 
the  natural  rock  left  in  their  pUcci.  ni 
(Unounded  by  a  number  ot  aniall  aleeplna- 
plaera  or  cella    One  leading  characterlitic 
ot  the  Baddhlat  atjrle  ia  A  lariety  of  arch, 
■  by  each  layer  ot  atonea  OTerlapplna 


BaSdlivknlA  rhnd'tng-nlt). 

n.    A  knife  need  by  gardeneta 

In  the  openUon  of  buddinc, 

the  handle  of  which,  umal^ 

made  of  bone  dr  Ivor;,  tiper- 

lo  an  edge,  which  enablea  i 

to  be  naed  In  BeparaUng  tb< 

baik  tram  the  wood  oi  thi 

alack  and  faHcrtlng  the  bud 
BtuUlaCDM*  (bnd'his-Dei).  n 

State  afiiaddlBc. 
-       -|(bud1).  n,    rCompO 
t.u>ahaka-}  In  Mmvu, 

„jBqBaretnnieaf  boanuuaedlnwuh- 
tiu  DMtdUIeroni  ore- 
BlMdla(bud1},P-l.ori.    In  fnininp.  to  waih 

ore;  to  aeparate  the  metalllferoua  orea  trom 

earthy  matten  by  meana  ot  an  tocUaed 

r  (bQd'btm.tr),  n.   (From  Siidi 
the  realdence  ot  Mr.  Oumey. 


that  below  It  till  the  twv  aide)  _, 

■o  cloaely  that  the  apertore  at  the  top  can 
be  corend  hr  a  aingle  atone  or  archltr^TC- 
BnddblM  aRnlleclote  ptvnlli  alao  In  Cey- 
lon, Thibet,  Java,  and  generally  whererer 
thia  faith  illll  malntalna  lU  aaUtoice- 
Bnddlnc  (bud'ing).  u-  I  Pmduclng  bnda 
a^  a  buddma  tree.  — £.  Being  In  the  condi- 
tion ot  a  had;  Jig-  bdngln  an  early  atageol 


Bad»-Il^t  (bitdin),  n  (Nee  BfTii.imRHKR.  ] 
-  E  eiceedingly  l^rlllianl  ll-'-  — '~— '  •■- 

Interior  of  ^e  llune  ot  aj 


__ ,       in), »  tf*- 

Fdlngly  lirilllant  Hght,  produced  b; 

*  ^.  ^ g^  g^^  Ijjf-  ,1.. 

argand'la 


buJjLBi   IFr,— .,.-, - 

'e,  from   btdlitan.  a  hypotbetl 
freq-  from  L.  buUbv,  to  boil,  vbenoe  alaci 
It- iolLUre,  to  bnbble-l    To  moTe  off;  to 
atlr;  to  wag:  to  flinch ;  to  See. 

Bndnl  (bnlX  a.    [FTom  budgt,  to  tnote-l 

BriA;  jocund:     Sou  (A 
BtUlfaCbuJ).  n.   [PromO-pT-  boitfft,L.  tmtffa, 

a  leather  baa  or  aack-  (he  Idtin  being  from 
B  Ir  and  GaeL  bo^. 


holaaUo  hablla.- 

S.  Same  aa  fud^-Aaml. 
Bndnl  (buj),  n-     1-  Trimmed  or  adomml 
withbudge.  See  the  tiotin.  '  AnifiH  gowna  ' 
ifilfcm  ~«  ScholaiUs;  pedantic;  aoitere; 
aurly;  atlB;  formal     -AMfpe  doclora-'   MU- 

—Buds'  baekiiATt,  a  oompany  of  poor  old 
men  cto  thed  in  long  gownaltned  wtt^  lamb*) 
wool,  who  formerly  at-compiutted  the  Lord- 

Bii^a-bUTelO>uJ'bar4l)vn-  A  aniall  barrel 
iritG  only  one  bead ;  on  the  other  end  a 

P'     r  or  leather  la  nailed,  which  la  drawn 
ther  upo 


Ing  powder  wll 
Bnonnaait  (bi 


'Ith  a  gun  c 


maait (bul'ne>).n.  Stemneaa^ec 
tatBellonaforWfncu-'  Slan 

hla  place. 


erfty. 


Bodf«ro,BlldJ«row<buJ'ere),ii.  Ac»bine.l 
paBBttE-boat  of  the  Gangca  and  Boogl)- 
WTrfRumtt. 


D1,»,L1, 

enU  Ska* 


g.  alivi      in,  lAen;  th.  Ikia; 


mliiliter  giiM  n  view  ol  the  gonenl  nnuiclnl 
polleyol  the  (ovammanl,  uid  uttlieutna 

Income  and  eipenilltun  for  Uia  tollontna 

tun  It  !■  lnt«nd«d  to  reduce  or  nbolfeh,  er 

ieglaUtiie  body  tlio  Buuicl^  eitlmita  lod 

Bodiytfbpt'i).''-    Conairtlns  o(  (lir 
Bodlet  (liudlel),  n.     [Dim.  from  iiut.]    A 

Bnanuuili(Eud'niuh]ri"'iain'd."    A'Koun- 
dnl;  &  blickgiurd ;  during  tbc  time  ol  the 


ufate. 

leather.   S^^Tbe^ 

BoflUO-bOTT  (buria-IO-be-rlX  n.  I.  The 
fmjt  of  Uie  JShevherdia  argenlta,  ■  ahmb 
or  iiutl  tne  irhlcta  growi  on  tha  Upper 
Miuourl.— i  The  tree  lUelf. 

BuffklO-ohlH  (burfa-Id^hlpi),  n.  pi-  The 
dry  dung  of  the  bluon.  uHd  for  tucl  on  the 
nnlrleiol  North  AmerlcL    [United  SUuLi 

BoflUo-ClOTW   Cl)ii('(B-lfl-klO-ver),    n, 

■pecica  of  ihort  clover  which  coven  the 
vut  pnlriai  on  irhich  blioni  feed. 
Bnfl!klO-Kntu(burrB-10-gra>),n.    A  ipeclei 
of  ahurt  HTua  {Sfleria  itaiiytiiida)  vhlch 


■  S.  Tha  plant 

<!.   The  lUn 
(IncnrTeotly 


le  TSth  It  called  the  I 


ST 


Bcir(buf}.  o.  1.  Maile  of  bull  leather.  'A 
Ini/walitcoat.'  OoIdnniU.— 2.0f thecolour 

Bii«KbuD,e.(.'[0,Fr.»«/*r.»t4ftr.lnitr«ie. 
buft.Abloir.]  Toalrlke.  ■  A  ihock  to  have 
bufed  out  tha  Mood.'    S.  Jonmn. 

BlAl(bar>.ii.  lO-FT.Iia/t.b<ife.mblow.  Sea 


dlmff,U 


in  dura  blov 


BufiblO  (buria-ia),  n.  (From  ap.  bufala. 
Fr.  bu^^  L.  bubaluM.  biifatia,  from  Gr. 
baabalM.  from  bsua,  an  oi.J  1.  A  ruminant 
munmal.  fimllr  Bovldc,  tha  beat  known 

Am  Dvbabit.  larger  than  the  oi  and  with 
■tonler  Ifmli,  orl^nally  '-  -   '-'■-    ■-- - 


of  the! 


■nContl 


autriei 
,  do<^lle 

tlllB^,  draught,  and  carriage  In  Indta. 
lUly.  &e.  fha  female  givei  muc^h  more 
nilU  thui  the  cow,  and  from  the  milk  the 
oA«  or  clBTined  butter  of  India  It  made. 
The  Cape  buffalo  {BabaivM  Ca/er}  ia  dlitln- 


ft  attnlBi  thea^of'       _,  _, 

hide  la  eice«dlDglT  tough,  and  a  valoahle 
leather  la  prepared  from  It.  but  the  lleili  ii 
not  verr  hlghlj  eateoraed     The  name  ie 

particularly  to  the  hleon  of  Nnrth  America. 
See  Bj90H.-i.  A  buBalo-wlw  (whkh  tee) 

SartliU.    (United  Staifi.] 


BnllUO-rolM  (burtalO-rOb). 
of  the  blionof  North  AmerTci 
called  buffalo),  prepared  with 
whether  used  for  covering  tl 


Buft-out  (linf'kat),  n.  A  cIoh  mllltarv 
outer  garment,  with  abort  alee  vee,  and  laced 
tightly  over  the  cheat,  made  of  huifalo-Bkln 
or  other  thick  and  elaitlc  material,  much 
aa  a  defensive'coverlng.    '  "     «"  "f* 

BnSei.  BtHTel-duekTbul'l,  hufl-duk).  B. 
[E.  bvllr,  a  buffalo,  and  duck:  to  called 
from  the  laigeneea  of  tha  head.]    Cianguta 


BnflUlt  (humnV  n.    A  »ort  of  ooane  clot 

'Aiunngowna     Mmtingtr. 
BnOmg-Appantnu  (burBng-ap-pa-ru'tui 

Biiffins-bloek  (bof'lhig-tloli),   n.      fii 

BurFSH-HIAD 

Buffing- ipilncC  but 'Ung-aprlng),  n.  Oi 
of  the  >^ng>  connecled  with  a  nllwa 
buffer.    Sea  cut  at  BurriiL 

Butr-lerkm  (buf'J«r-klnX  n.  Origlual 
a  leathern  walttcoat ;  tf  teewarda  one  niai 
of  cloth  of  a  buff  colour  and  worn  by  h 
Ksanta  and  catchpolet. 

Bufllallhuni,  n.     llTr.l    The  buffalo. 

ButBat  (buf'l],  e.L  (Pnibahlj  a  lonn 
baffle.  ]     To  be  puEzted ;  to  be  at  a  lof 

BnlBa-liMdl  (hun-hed),  n.  [Comp.  buff, 
btiffet-duck.i  Cue  who  haaa  largeoratup 


BuJIa-head  and  Spirit-duck. 


tonravent  Injury  from  violentcontact   The 

■prlngi  and  framing  attached  to  caniatiea 
and  wagcna  to  deaden  the  buff  or  concua- 

llilon.  Called  tCno  BuJtng-ttppanttUM.—%A 
foollth  fallow  -  a  fellow;  t,  term  eipraaalva 
of  eitrenie  lamillailty,  and  Benerally  having 
a  Havour  of  cintempt.  [RUng  or  colloq.)- 
S.  I A  pcrwn  who  killed  aound  hoiiea  Inorder 
to  aell  their  hldei— t.t  A  paraoo  who  took 

BainT-llMtd  (buffer -bed),  n,     A  block 

end  of  the  roda  connected  ■>  Itb  the  buOlng- 
apparatuaofamllwaj-canlaga.  Calledlllo 
Btifiiiff  .block. 

BaAt  (buTtet).  n.  [Fr.  tai/el.  ■  aide-board. 
Bcup-board.)  1.  Acup-board,  lide-board.or 


Bnn»-bMtdedt  (bufl-hed- 

a  large  head  like  a  buffalo 

loollah.     GayUm. 
Bnffii  (bnffd},  n.    [It]    Th( 

an  opera :  ■  eomic  aluger. 
BnffiiDt  (bnf  tantX  n-    [From  Fr.  tew/er, 

pus  out.)    A  projecting  covering  of  gin 


BnlTMll  (buf-fOn'),  n.  [Fr.  ban/on,  Sp. 
bufon.  from  It  ftiifon*.  from  bvffan.  to  Jeat 

othen  h;  low  trltkt.  odd  gtiturM  and  poe- 
turee.  lokea.  and  other  vulgar  pteaaantrlea: 

'The  Bcurxll  talk  ol  bv/oom,  pleaianta.  and 
Jeilera.'  Hnliand.  •Buffoom  that  have  ■ 
Ulent  of  mimicking  tha  ipaach  and  behav- 
iour of  other  peraona'    TaUtr. 

Boltoon  (buf  fonl,  t.  i  To  act  the  part  of  k 
bulToon.     Drydrn     [Rare.] 

BnffDon  (buf-lou')  at  To  make  rldleulona 
'Eellglon  .  .  .  defplaad,bv^ooned.eipoaert 
at  rldiculDua'    GlanvUU.    (Bate  1 

Buffoon  (bul-fbu'l.  o.     Chirac terfitlc  of  ■ 

buBoon.  -£ii/«in  poll  ureg  and  antic  dancea.' 

Mcintoth.    'neither  buffoon  nor  contempt 

Ic;'  Latab-  ~fii:/win>torlB>'  MaeaiUan' 


JOlBolete  or  provincial.) 

BnHat  (buf'felV  n.  [  O  Fr.  6« 
•Up.  a  blow,  dim,  from  buffi,  I 
SeeBurl-.B.t.]  Ablowwiilith 
a  oufl;  a  tlap^  hence,  hard  uaage  of  any 
kind  auggeiUve  of  blowa ;  vlolenl  force  or 
realataniB.  '  Fortnne'a  buffrl:'  SAak.  -To 
brave  the  buffcli  of  the  Bar  of  Bltcay/ 


BnflH  (fiufl.'tX  i.i.  To  eicrclH 
boiing;  to  contend  with  the  am 
one'a  way  by  buffeting    'Strove 


Bnlietor  (buTlet-tr).  ».     one  who  bnfleta: 


*'^A''  ^  .    pranka;  vnlgar  tr 


[(huffOBliniXn.  Tbepractlcei 

BoSbonly  (hul-IOnia  a.    C«utl>tlng  ol  loi 
vulgar  tricki,  or  of  low.  ndlculona  JeaUng 


id  chargei]  with  emery  or  other  powi 

«d  In  pollthlng. 

ff-Up  (huCtlp).  n.     1.  The  pnpnUr  ni 


iffytbufl). 
I  buff  on  tt 


.  (Utfio), 


[Ll    . 


twlncbJini  compnheniliDK  Uic  ini«  toiidi, 
*P«1h  in  lound  In  Bhuin.     See  Toad. 

Bwnlte  {boton'i-cia),  n.  pi    [l.  i>n/o. 

A  tunlli'  al  MKHiiDOt  or  Millw  bainttaluii, 
comprehendinf  Uietoftrii.ftaddLitln^lihfld 
tnm  On  fron(Knlilio)  bj  *  thick  cliunir 
bodj,  wirty  ikin,  *nd  logm  generillj  ihnrt, 
,_.  _,.!.  , ...j^  webbod  loc^  '     -■-- 


BnAtnlta  (ba'ronU).  n-  ITrom  L.  ti^ii. 
bHAntUi  ■  touL]  Tiuditoae;  ■  Toull  con- 
•titliu  at  the  petrifled  teeth  ot  (he  SiibBro- 
dni.  Pycnadiu,  and  othei  mntaolo  Rviold 
Olhct.  tonneriy  much  eileeneil  for  Iti  inia- 
(InBrjr  Tlrtue*  uid  worn  In  ringi.  11  wu 
IhDDghl  to  hiTa  eiUt«d  In  th«  hnd  of  « 

Biu:<biig).n.  |W.  ftu3.  a  hogoblln.  ■icire- 
crow;  prohiblj  connected  with  a.  b^iyge, 
Wu*.  »K»«cn)w,«lld  with  »c.  boglB,  E  fcoj^v 
In  meinlnn  1  and  S  the  oiigltial  tente  hu 
pmbiblT  that  Dl  •  nulj  tcnifylng  InKct,] 
1- 1 A  hobgobLln';  mii>ectre;anjtnlnc  tetrtfy- 
ln(;  a  bugbur.  -Feu-  boji  viUi  buof.' 
5Aii*.  '  Ttie  bva  which  you  wonld  trlght  lae 
wlUi-  SluMk.  'The  tu?  ve  (ear.'  Jtillun. 
a  The  name  (omarly  applied  looaelr  to  In- 
Hcliol  rarioui  klnd^  and  itlU,  with  certain 
dlitlnctlTe  addition),  ol  wide  appUealion.  u 
may-frujr.  the  ladj^^u.  the  lanJ-^trnt  (Gao- 
corlia),  tb«  wal«r-AiM(  (Uydrocoijn),  ix. 
In  the  Cnltcd  SUtea  the  name  li  generalljr 
naed  whan  itttU  would  be  uaeirin  £ng- 
Und. 

aa  the  bonae-bufl  or  bad-bug,  at  anj  mem- 
lier  of  thla  geniu  ur  of  the  family  Clmlcldie. 
It  la  about  f.  Inch  long,  winglMa,  ot  a 
rouiidlth.  deiuvtted  body,  dirty  ruat  coloar, 
and  emlu  tn  oflwulve  unell  when  touched. 
The  temala  lui  her  eoga  In  inmnur  In  the 
' -  ■-•- *dClumltHra  and  wallt 


creiicea  ol  bea>t«ad-iri< 


In'inll  a 


i>inted  probofcla.  which  forma  i 


Bitnboo  (bus'a'bu},  iL  IFroiD  imj.  a 
bakn  A  bugliear;  a  Tain  terror:  aor 
to  trjahten  a  child. 


C' 


Iheahapaol  abear.J    Something 


Ba(b«U'<biiS'bar).a.  OceailDnlng  cauwleaa 
fright;  ai,  much  bufjbtar  ttaouehta.    Locke. 

BncbMT  (bUKn>4r),  e.t.  To  alunn  with  Inia- 
glnarjr  or  Idle  lean.    Abp.  Ki^ig. 

BnmalDW (bng-alfi),  n.     Same  aa  Bagjala. 

Bunerow-bOKt  (buf  e-rO-bdtX  n.  Same  aa 
BttJgero. 

Bnc^neii  0>'ui'l-nei),  n.  The  atate  of  being 
Inlatetl  with  buga 

Bncgy  (bug*!),  a.    Aboundln«  with  hngi 

BufCT  tbn;i'l).  n.  [  Perhapa  an  Indian  term 
oi^inally  )  AnaniaglTen  to  aereral  ipeclea 
of  carrlagea  or  dgi:  at,  (o)  In  EngUniU  a 
llghtoae-banetwo-wheeled  vehicle  with  out 
a  hood.  'See  If  my  Irugm  1*  at  the  door' 
Thaeimji.  {b)  In  the  I  uted  Sutea.  a  light 
ODe-hone  four.wheeled  Tehicle.  with  or 
wlthoBt  •  hood  or  top.    (f)  In  India,  a  gig 


Bruilft  (bou'la),  n.    Same  aa  Bunaala. 
Bnsto  WsD.  n.     |An  abbreviation  nf  Imgti- 

buflalo,  from  L  ^ucnIiu,'*  young  bul^k.1 

ducing  all  the  notei  of  the  acale. 
Bn^t  (hfi'gl),  n     IL  ftiKUJm,  a  yonng  bnl. 


BukI*  (bu'gl),  n.     [L.L  bu^uJui,  a  female 

to  bend.  G.  biigel,  a  bent  piece  of  meuf  ]  A 
ahtnlng  elongated  glue  bead,  utually  black, 
uaed  In  decorating  (tmala  apparal  and  alau 
hi  Iratncklni  with  aarage  trlhea  •Bvglt 
hraceleL'    Su^. 

Bn«la(bO'glXD.  Having  the  coluurofaKlaa. 
biigla;  let  black.    '£u^  eye.balla'    Sl^k. 

Bu^  (bu'ul),  tk  I  Ft.  Wgit,  It  bagala,  L 
bugUla]  The  popular  nanio  for  Ajuga  np- 
laat.  a  labiate  plant,  with  dark  leavei  and 
purpUili  flowen,  commoii  In  woodland  paa- 
turea-  VelUjirtn^jUMitAjtipaCtiAmapUyt. 


Bnm  <bul),  n.     ITrom  A.   Ch.   BvxU,  i 


irk,    Orlghiallj,  and  properly. 


ok.     [Scotcli 
I  (which  a 


BaDt7-CDltlT>tor(hagl-kal'tl.vit-<r).n.  i 

the  peraoD  attending  It  may  ride.     E.  U 
Knight. 
BoMT-plongh  (bnir'l.plooX  i-     A  plougl 
with  a  •rat  on  which  the  plonghman  ira; 

the  aarne  frame.     B.  l^KjfhL  ^  " 

ch,  eikain;      th,  3c  locA;      g.ira;      ).^>>: 


y.     lO.K  b<Mt, 

bobi.  a'  houK.  a  dHelllnc:  kel.  Ml,  Dan.  M. 
a  houie,  a  dwelling,  Iroin  aanie  mot  aa 
Irel.  friUi,  to  dwell,  0.  bavin,  to  build  or 
cultivate,  and  ulUmatelr  E-  to  6«j    1.  To 

tabrlc'of  almoat  any  kind :  'to  form  by  unit- 
ing material!  Into  iFguIar  atmcture :  to  con- 


renr;  aa,  to  fruild  a  nputatloi 
hit  hopea  on  air.-    Skak. 

Incnaae  and  itrengthen:  treiiaently  with 
vf.  aa.  to  buOd  up  a  chancter.  ^  'I  that 

n(.  ainp:      fu,  lAen;  th.  titia; 


or  depend,  a 


BnUdor  (blld'trX  ».  One  who  bulhla;  oiio 
whoMi  occupation  l>  to  Imlld;  an  anhllei'l. 
aihlp-wrlghl.  ainaaun.  Ao- 

BuUdlsc  (blld'lng).  n.     1.  The  act  at  coii- 

fabrlc  or  edifice  conilnicted;  tin  thing 
built,  at  a  houae,  a  church  and  the  llkv. 
'SeeBt  thou  theie  great  buudinurf    Uatk 

BuUdlUC-lraH  (blldlng-lh).  n.  A  lean  of 
land  tor  i  long  term  of  yeatt  (anally  09). 
according  tu  which  the  leaaee  engage*  ti> 
etw't  certain  edlflcet  on  the  land  according 
to  ipecincatloii,  theae  edlflcea  fallina  to  the 
laiiilonner  on  the  eiplratlon  of  the  Teaae. 

BuUdloK  BoclB^  (l>11<l''         

■-■-•---ikbcneflt--'- 


ilng  by  perlodlcid  iabavrlpUoni 


Bnndinx-iUnn  (bUd'Ing-iUniX  tL  A  piece 
of  ground  (or  building  on.    IScoloh  J 

Bulldreu  (blld're>),  ».  A  female  builder. 
FuUir.    [Ran.] 

Boin (bill), p.  and  a.  1.  Fonned;  ihapwl, 
■Uke  the  generality  of  Oenoeae  countrr- 
women.itronglyftiiilr.'  Landar.  Freouenlly 
need  In  conipc^Ilon  in  Ha-terai>:  aa.dinker- 
b\tiit,  clipper  -  built,  frigate  -  frtii'tt,  Ac.  — 
%  Conatructedof  dlRerent  plecei;  notconi- 

Bnlltt  (lillt),  )..  F'lrui;  ihape;  build;  mode 
o(  building     Sir  If.  TinnpU. 

Bnlnily  (bUnl'm,  a.  [Comp.  IceL  burVir. 
the  habit  o(  body,  itretiglh.  Perhapa  frurlj/ 
1>  another  form  of  tldi  word.]    Luge  and 

'fiuirdlvchleli  and  cleve'rl^e"'  ih^riu! 

[Scotch.] 
BDluOU(bwei-Bafi),n-  [Fr.,ahnah.|  Inffor- 

irninn,  ■  tnilt-treo  on  a  very  low  item,  and 

wltli  the  head  cloaely  pruned. 
Bnltt,  Boogt  (bilit.  bbitK  n.  The  dIttlncUve 

mark  tet  upon  aheep  nnd  cattle  by  their 

owner*;  hence,  any  dlathigiilihlng  charac- 

lerlitlc.    SirW.Stea.    [Ei'otchl 
Bnlgt,  Boom  (hUat  boat),  t,  (.  To  mark  with 

a  built,  a*  abeep.    [Scotch.  1 
BuktllM  (buk'ihl).  n.    An  Indian  name  tor 

"  ——--'--  --  I  commander, 

ihiihX  n.  Same  aa  BaltAIA 
A.  n.    [L.  billion,  a  bulboui  root  ] 


■lender  body;  aa,  Uie 


—Balb  of  a  tooth,  tb«  nKuUr  ukd  Dorvoai 
psplUii  In  the  UTltv  of  the  tooth.—Guai/ 
Ihc  eye,  Uis  aye-bBll  —  BuBi  a  a  hait,  the 
■  ivollen  urC  M  the  origin  ot  ihs  hilr. 

BaUiOiulbl.D.i  To  project  or  bspratubertnt^ 
Kith  out.     Erth'^ 

Bolbaaaoiu  (bul-h4'iha>X  "'     Bulbou 

BoUwd  (bulbd).  a.    H»lns  b  bulb  ^  lound- 


BulUfivmu  (bnl-biftr-iuj,  a.    [L  IrJbM. 
■  bulb, taifin.tabttt.]    PradudDg buliu; 

Bnlt>in(bulb1e().>>   (IWni  n(»i>»l  In*o( 


merLj  otcd  by  botftbUta  for  wbnt  li  aow 
CBlled  «  caroi. 
BallM-CMUItta(bal-bA-Jem's),  n.  [L  biiniw, 

BulbOM.  BulbOiU  (bnl'bOi.  bul'bui),  a. 
1-  HftTinj  or  pertalolnf  tc  billba  or  A  bulb  ^ 

ri>vln£  from  bulbi;  u,  biMoua  plintt  — 
RcKmblingabalblDilupeiairsmDgoDt. 
Bnlba-tntMT  (bnl'ba.ta-MrX  n.     A  nune 

Bnlbnl  (bufbnl}.  n.  Xba  FenliB  nunB  of 
Ihs  nlglltiii^le.  or  m  ipeciea  of  nlghtlngmls, 
rendered   lumlllw   la   Eoilfab   pDeCrjr  by 


BnlbtU  (bulliml,  n.     [L]    J 

bnochlil  'arteTT  In  llihei  In 
i.iu  blood  K  collected  befgn 
thB  iTteTT  to  the  gUli. 


BnldUnt  (b«l'cli 


inu(l*ble  ippetlte  fi: 


food,  often  fiUntliii 

biUgc:  IceL 


^L,  a  heap,  the  frelglit  of  a  Taai 
'.  H  lamp,  a  clod;  O.B<r.  iM.  a 


L  Magnitude  0 


be  bidk  of 

thaatovageof  gooda— 1.TA  partol  abi 
iBg  JnttlBg  out  ■  Hm,  iCand  behind 
tSk.'    5Aat.— 6.T>iabod;ot  allriiigi 

BimcifirisaE  viu  ifli  Ihu  lined  ud  rau< 
a.  A  Urge  chfat  or  box. 


—To  break  *tiU(iutHl).  to  b»sio  to  mdoad. 
—Ladtn  in  bulk,  having  tha  cai^o  looie  In 
the  hold,  or  not  Incloied  '     '  '   ' 


BiJk  (bnlk),  V. 


mJoSJ. 


Sung  1 , 
contempt-     Draytotu 
Bnlnrtui  (buIga'Tian),  a 


•oalc  tongue^  and  although  sitlnct  ii  a 
living  bMigua  Ii  itlU  mad  aa  the  aacnd  Ian- 
Euage  of  th*  Greek  Cborch.    See  Slitig 
Bnl^rlO  (Uul-garlk),  n.  The  name  dreiito 
line  of  (he  lour  branchea  of  the  Flnnfib  claw 

nilc,  t'grio.  and  Chudic  It  comprjiei  the 
rheremlailani.  Buluarlan  tribea  Inhabiting 
Bnln (bull). n.  SameaiBiljrElnbotliienKi 
BQL|e  (baiyt.  V  >■  pret.  and  pp.  b^itgei;  ppr. 
fii!^.  to  »e11;  Iccl.  Mtoinn.  xrollen.  It  li 
e»er.       j  meani  "e      n       .  ^^  ^j. 

,    ....   ,   .._.     J.tof  la 

Blnplj' another  ipelllDg.]    1.  To  aweiront^ 

i  To  bllga.  at  a  ihlp.  ■'■'■i"-- 


i.  To  appear  large  or  important ;  *a.  tbn 
qneatlon  buliKd  kai^  In  hit  iJKht. 

Bnlker  <bulk'«r),  n.  Xaul-  a  penon  em- 
plofed  to  delarmlne  the  quanlltT  or  bulk  of 
gowta,  ao  aa  lo  Bi  (he  amount  of  freight  or 
ahore^ne*  to  irhich  thaj  are  liable. 

Bulk-bMd  (bulkOicd),  n.  A  partlUon  In  a 
ship  made  with  boardi.  to  form  leparate 

Bulidnau  rbnik'l-nea),  a  The  atate  or 
quality  of  brinj  bnlkyi  greatneii  in  hulk. 

BuUir  (hulk'l),  a.  Of  great  bulk  or  dlmen- 
iloiu;  otErraCiIra:  large.  'BuUv  brlb»' 
Popi.  'Catreui  the  bulkirU  ot  the  double 
nee.'  DrvdriK—Bvlirn.  Maaite  or  Xa»v. 
Bviky  refenlopromlnencBor  eicen  of  llgu  ra 
or  lire;  inaaive  or  ntaaty  ileiignatea  what  ii 
both  lame  aod  weightj  without  hnplflng 

BuUCbulXn  iA.Sai.I»n,onlT(onndlndIm. 
ImUuea,  a  bullock ;  LG.  built,  built,  D.  ial, 
Icel  tKi/i.  a  bull  The  root  maj  be  In  A.  Sax. 
beUon.  to  bellow  ]  1  The  male  of  an)' i)o»tuo 

aiguA  of  the  Aodiao.  — 3.  In  tfoet-exthange 
ttaity,  one  who  Dperatei  In  order  to  effect  a 


BiilllbulXO'   Mala,  oroltarneaiie:  niedln 
Itioo;  a*.a  ftuU  (Tvut,  In.ll-beid,  bui- 


ceataij  the  teal  or  bulla  wai  im. 
1  OB  ana  aide  with  tha  haadaot  St. 
md  St.  Paul,  lalierl]'  with  the  ami 
^ope;  on  tha  other  with  the  iianM  ol 
Ml  Tbedocamantia  lnI«UB.aiidan 
lent,  the  writing  being  Is  (ha  old  nmad 

latter.— IfeMen  SuZ),  a  name  glnn 
ral  celebrated  hlatorical  doetminito; 
id  Irom  their  golden  aeaL  The  miat 
■ "'  " —  la  an  edlet  or  Imperial  wr 


,..  ._  patrlarcha  and  jnlBcea. 

—  bjtbegrandeeaollheEmplnotFmnce, 
aicllj,  Ac .  and  br  patriarchaand  blahop*.— 


BllU  (hul).  n.     [So  named.  It  It  conlectiired. 

b«U,  ttrling  hlrnKtl'ier^autoraemnt^- 
whJIa   ihey  conve;  aliuilutely  dlctaloilal 


Irl^  lawyer  ot  Lon 
Henry  Vll,,  who»  b 
waa  notorious'  Bre, 
aiateiicy  io  language:  a  ludicrou 


le  Olwliah  BvU.  a> 


bKliu.  It.  bull 

-lewlldpliL     , 

Bvlbtee-plum  Hid  Btllaer- 

Britlah  pUot,  yielding  two  ti-* 

Pkuhus.— tXha  popularn 

HJMoa,  a  tree  coumOD  in  the  Wcit  Indlea. 

Eroduring   numeroui    green    egg-ahaped 
-vita,  having  as  agreeula  vtnona  and  an' 

BiiIlftdJB(h||lia.d«),ii.jiI.    SameufiuIMa 

BuUantlO  {bnl.lan'Iik).  a.    PrrtaiBlng  to  or 

nwd  InapoitoUc  bulli;  ti.bnllantic  Irltni. 
that  i>,  certaiu  ornamental  capital!  uwl  lu 
Iheae  bulla 
Bull»ry(bul'a-ri),n. 
bulli-£  A^ ■ 

BnUata^nllAtX  a.  FLhilli 


(biilTrff).  » 


I  -Thia  • 


d  In  the  HI 


In  bet.  having  eievationi  like 
iiutera;  aa.  •  inllaFi  1^,  that  ta,  a  leaf 
•hoH  meiuliranoua  part  rliea  betoeen  the 
lelDi  in  elevation!  like  hliaten. 
nU-bklUDS(biU-bU-lDC).n.  The  pnctlce 
)[  baiting  or  attacking  bulla  with  do^ 
(Ul-bat  (bulOat).  ».  Tha  American  goat- 
mckei(CiipriiiivlgHeamtTieitnuty  ao  called 

imellnies  makea  hi  the  air,  like  the  bal- 


\1' 

StMI.) 

Bid^ewaya  (bnifwii 

BtUctu  (bniring).  a     Protubi 

Bnlcy^burjlKa.  Bendingoutwanl -£i<lj>f 

IsT    l>Cchni,    [Bare.] 
BolUlilai  (bfltlml-a).  ».   VoraclDm  eppe- 

tita.     Baa  BULIHY 
BnllniM  (ball-m 

iiD!  molluica.  altiecl 
In  the  tropical  toi 
claa  are  CH  larga 

"IS"" *  "'" 

Bnllmr  Cbflll-mlV  n,     [Gr.  boulimi 
(In  compoBltl on),  huge,  great, and  ii 

Er]  Morbidly TOTaclauappetlte^a 
which  (he  patient  hat  a  perpeti 

PAte.  far,  lat,  UU: 


Bnll-l>«anr(bul'beg-g«r),ii.  (PerhaHtrom 
•  vertrtuU,  to  toe!  or  buU.  and  iemar; 


BuU-OtirOinl'kU),!!.  Amalacalf;aatiipld 
frllow.    Siuil:. 

BnU-COmbW  (bul1iem.«r).  n.    A  name 
'"'■— ■  to  aevenU  tpeclea  of  beetle*  of  tha 
'  ScarahsldB:  the  Typiirvi  ndgnu 
II  tuiomonly  to  called. 

Boll-dAnce  (bHl'dina).  «.    A'ast  a  daoce 
jd  by  man  only. 

„  (blil'ilog).  n.    1.  A  ipecleaof  don 

vert itrow  and  muiciilar.wi th  large  heail. 
-uad  muiile,  ehorC  hair,  tapering  noB- 
ufay  tall,  and  of  remarkable  connge  wd 
rocity:  formerly  much  uaed  in  bul]4)aJliii8, 

U,  pound:       u,  Sc  abHuat     1,  Se.ti|i. 


BULL-VOtCID 


— t  Ifatu  the  gnat  pm  to 


llDloff  for  th«  iKHliet  of  puddUiiE  or  imclt- 

BnllMlt  <b||l1ed),  a.  [Fnnii  root  of  bulae, 
Ac  SmBolb]  Swollen.  '  And  lung  the 
ftullfd  noKgi]')  liove  thslrhaadL'   B.  Jm- 

Builsn  (balnen).  n.  The  awn  or  cbafl  Irani 
hmpoTllii.    [FToTlnFUl] 

BnUan-iuUl  (bnfm-nil).  n.  tOE  Mini.  ' 
ft«ln(whlchHW).|  A ronnd-hndsd nail vlUi 
(holt   (bunk,   tinned  and  lackand :  n* 

BnlleMCnoe  (biil  In'em),  n.  [L.  bVOai 
incept,  from  htaiio,  to  h«  In  babbling  ni 
Uon.  B«BoiL.Dl  tn  M.  (UU  nl  l«i 
to  which  (tie  pumiHirma  bstwe«a  the  nen 
b  ao  d«Triape<l  u  to  uem  Inflilsd  ur  bin 
din.  u  la  the  cabbaga. 

Bnllattbiinel).  n.  iPr  hmbl,  adlm.  tn 
bmU,  a  ball,  from  L.  In-Ua.  a  bubble,  a  bna 
L  A  nnall  bill^l  A  projectile  Inteul 
to  be  dlichaqted  from  flnamia  or  oth 
mlaalte  weapons;  man  >peclftcall;r.  one  d 
charnd  from  a  rtlte,  musket.  lowling-pLec 
pMoLoriimllarBmrm.  Bnlleta  umI  to 
■Alld  apherlcal  miiiii,  but  of  late  maL 
ea  have  baen  made  on  their  ihape  an 


rather  oglral  at 

llln 

which  ar 

with 

la PMalnglbrougli  II.  Wlien  the  gun  i)llr«d 

•  aTitT,  forcing  tbo  baw  ot  the  bullet  out- 
wudtlU   the  lowl   completal;  flUa   the 


BnUeV-HMdedlbanet-hed-edJia.  i.Bomid- 
headed.—!.  Stupid;  doltlih. 
BoUetlnQmne-tiaXn.  [Fr,  from  It  ^H«•- 
Jmo,  dim.  of  frbUd,  an  e^lict  of  the  pope,) 
I.  An  authenticated  oDldal  report  concem- 
iome  public  ennt.  lucta  a*  nillllary 
-" —  ■■-  •— "h  of  the  lOTerelgn  or 
psnonigo.  iMBBd  for 


operatlotia,  tl 


dallT  of  n 
reconuDf  : 


>•  recenUT  received.  — &^^ 
0  tome  periodical  publicatloue 
e  pmceedlDgi  of  Icaroed  u- 


Bullat-monld  Cbnllet-maidx  il 
furcuttngbulloU, 
Bnllat-proof  (bunat-pron,  a. 


tcmblliig  oieenneait.  !iee  HVLLI-TRIS 
Boll-aoMl  [bul'fut>  a.  Having  a  taigs 
ciTMlace  ■  Bi.((.>a«d  Jonaa,-  DryiM*. 
BuU-faut  (bul'I«il),  n  Rame  ai  BuU-fylH 
Ball-fUst,  Bnllfln  (burfeet.  biil-lli),  H. 
i  Buii.  and  rruT.  IL  /till,  /till,  ■  pDlI-ball, 
Irut.  /out.  belus  lit  wind  from  the  anoa 
(See  roisT.)  The  Oeraun  name  M'' (whence 
BowUfa)  and  the  generic  name  Lyemtrdon 
anofamiiUrelgniBcalion.]  FuITbdl.  Aee 
BoTTSTA  and  LrcoPENiio''. 
BoU-fliHtCbnmiVii.  Aa 
and  a  nnll  or  bulla:  an 
the  SpanI  ' 
called  a  t< 
aekieed 


S-t  A  Bhow>  metatllo  ornament  alth 
j    Itud.  claip,  buckle,  boea,  and  the  like 


Inch  (bul'nnih),  n.  [FiobablT  a  cor- 
.  ..  ..)u  of  btdl-/met.j  A  alrong  fence,  or 
a  bedna  allowed  to  orow  high  to  Impede 
taUDten.  [ProTlndal  Knelish. ) 
BnU-fly,  BtUl-bM  ChUl'Sl.  bul-bi),  ».  An 
IniBct,  the  gadfly,  lo  named  from  Its  tor- 


(buffrimt-ed).  a.    Hav 


irehead  Ul 


1.  The  populai 


Bull-lMMd  (biil-hedX  n.  ^ 

CottuM  ffetiB.  la  ibou.  _  ..„, 

bead  TCiT  lain  and  broader  than  the  body, 
rt  li  often  called  alw  Mmir'i-thmnb  The 
armed  hull-head  1i  the  Anndaphom  lun- 
pmj.  fonnd  In  the  Baltic  and  nottbem 
leai:  the  tli-homed  bulLhead  {C.  knactr- 
nil)  1>  a  North  American  ipeclei  In  Ame- 
rica thli  name  li  giren  to  ■  ipeclei  of  Plm- 
elodni.callrd  alio  Caf-/aA  and //Dnici'pouc 

black  colour-3.  A  atupld  felloH;  a  lubber. 

BolUda  (b|iri-d#).  n  irf.  A  (anllj  ot  tectl- 
branchlatc  gaiteropod  mollnaca.  of  the  eec- 

eorerlng  for  the  ill]»  Some  are  rerj  lora- 
ctnui.  prei'lng  on  ■hell-Oih.  iihlch,  bf  meu 
ot  a  gluvd  lined  with  calcareoui  or  horn 

Sit«,  they  enck  altrr  iwallowlnc  i ' 
e  tarn"- '-'■■'--'■ 


which  meant  orjginalljr  ^_ 

be  Uken  to  the  mint  to  be  purifltd  and 
recolned-]  1-  Fncolncd  gold  or  aUver  In 
themaiai  (old  orillTBr  not  current  or  not 
In  the  tonn  ot  current  coin ;  the  predoni 
Tiled  and  not  peifectljrcnned.  or 


XDlUneli  (biil'flnah),  •     

tan.P^rThUa  ruMi^  tamlU  PriBcUUdw 

ch.  alUn:      Ah.  Sc  loaA;      (.ire;      f.>>b; 


tnilbat  theeiiil 


BulUon-Mlue  (bul'/ou-frlnj),  n.    Sameu 

BnUlonlM  (bnryon-ln),  n.  An  adTocite  of 
an  eiclualve  nietalllccnmncr,  orol  a  paper 
cnrrencT  always  oonTortlble  Into  gnld- 
BllUlnc(bul'II-ng).e.(.  Same  as  BnUunu 
BaUllll(bm'ish),a.  FarUklng  ot  the  nature 
el  a  bull  or  blunder.    [Kara.) 

Bnlllit  (bul'latx  K    A  wrlterofpapalbntla 

HarmiiT.     (E*™,] 
Bnllltlont  (biiMi-ihoD),  n.    [I.  i«UiB.  t.. 

boll.    See  Boil.]    Theactor  atateot  boll- 

Ing  1  ebnllltlon.    Boan. 
Bimodl(bnl'ok),  n.    [A.  Sai.  tultuoi,  dim 


bull,  b 


I    Lil  a 


Btllloak(bnl'okiB.l.orf.  To  bully,  -To 
buUoek  and  domineer  orer  me.'    ^aol*. 

Ballock^-Mra  (bnl'oiu-i).  n.  a  ■mall  ibkk 
glaw  or  shyliKht  in  a  covering  or  root 

Bnll-Baa  0>al'K«^  '^  A  eaatnted  boll 
IScotcb  and  North  Xnaliih.) 

Bnll'S-an  (bnim  H.  1  Anut  (o)Bn  otal 
wooden  block  without  a  aheave,  luring  a 
Oroora  round  It  lor  the  band  and  a  hole  In 

throagh.  Ifi)  A  round  piece  of  thick  glasi, 
convei  on  one  tide.  Inserted  Into  the  Jecki, 
ports,  scuttle -hstches,  or  ikyllght- coven 

reelond,  rudily 


Kjthl.  (e)  A  perforated  hsl 
or  a  gnfl'.    OT  A  small  obai 

Aldebarsn,  a  star  of  the  flrst  ms 
the  eye  o(  Tanrus  or  Ihe  tiull- 
lantern  with  alansln  one  tide  al 
oentrata  Ihe  llgbt  in  any  given  d 

fi.  In  arejkeiy  and  gun.  (a)  the  < 
target,  ol*  dlSerent  colour  from 


(ft)  A  shot  that  hlu  the  buU't-eye ;  the  beat 
■hot  that  can  be  made.— d.  The  knob  In  u 
■heel  of  glass  msrking  where  the  tube  by 
which  ft  was  blown  was  ln«rted.— 7.  A  miall 
and  thick  old-taahlnnMl  watch. 
BtlIl'>-ftftUiert(bnlsYeTH-«r).».  An  emblem 

BtiD'a-nciM  (bnli^oii,  n.    tn  on*,  ihe  ei- 

Bull-4t««  (bul'iUui).  n.  A  csj>trated  bnIL 
Bnll-teTTler  0'Ul'<cr-l-er).  II.  A  cross-breed 
between  [he  buU.Jog  and  the  terrier,  ei- 
hlbltlng  the  courage  and  flerreneaaof  the 
one  wlUi  (he  activity  ol  the  other 
Btlll-tront  (bul'lrout),  n.  1,  A  lamspecieB 
ot  n>b  Dt  the  salmon  family,  the  Sabtfi 
triax.  the  gTay-trout  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
sewin  ol  WalcL  thicker  and  clumsier  In 


Bnll-veed  fbui'TSJ),  n.    Knup-weed. 

Bull-»Ott(bBl'"trtX".  Ooutwurtorblihop- 
wcsd. 

Bol^Onill),  n.  [FKiniiwitotbua.biUaa! 
proCmtily  It  orlglnallj  tormed  ths  fint  «!<' 

Jack.  buUi^taU.  equinlcnt  to  LG.  imlltr- 
>un.AuU<r-ba*,  frHUer-frnwi,  ■bullrorUiU' 
tering  fellair:  Bw.  bnUtT»a$,  ■  noli)'  pcnon, 
Irvtu  hiUra.  to  miks  m  noiH;  I>.  auMir- 
aar^buidfrtaj.  m  mugh  or  ruds  fulloWn  from 
l>uU>ran.totilu>Mr.1  1.  AbliuleriDg.qusr- 
nliome.  onrbeuing  tetlow,  tmiK  dlttiu- 

toninirawbsBU, ordDmlneeri  ■Theblniter- 
IpgfruUullloiu-nelghbouringitreeU.'  /*rwr. 


S.  I  A  compudon :  >  biiik,  duhing  fellov : 
ft  runlllir  tsrtd  Dl  uldKu 

A  degraded  tellao  vbo  prat 


B^, 


Bully  (biil'l),".*.  To 
^Tcrbeulng;  to  be  n 


bs  loDdlj  Brrogint  and 


blMter.  ivagger. 


, ,  irell  [VnlgirAniL . 

BnUrlnc  (bul'l-lng).  p.  ind  a      Intuiting 
wltb  threat*;  Imperioui^overbenrliig:  bliu- 


Bttiiy-»*0)Hl't-"g).i'.'.  tAdiferent  ipell- 
Ing  or  buil^-raai.  iuUu-nxii.  <ie»  BULLY.) 
Baliarag  li  mother  iorm.J  To  bully:  to 
hkdger;  to  &buH  or  Kold.  '  He  ftiilf u-rrugeif 
■neT  Lretr.    |Pn>TincUl  uid  low.) 

Bolly-roolc,  Ballr-rock  (bniii-raii.  biil1l- 
rek),  u.  ihonip.  L.G.  Imiltr^nek.  InUler. 
bak,  a  bally.    Sea  BULLT.I    A  hectoring. 


I>nlly. 


cowiinll;  braggart  1 . 


Ball7-trM.  Boll«t-trM  (bni'iM,  biiHat- 

lrf>.  II.    |A  corruption  o(  baUolit.  the  n«ti« 

apedea  of  Ulmutop*.  which  produces  dur- 
able. cloM-gralned  timber  and  inull  dell- 
clouitrulta. 
Bulnub  (^Ul'ruab),  n.    [From  bull.  Imptj- 

Jor  large  niah'like  pluiU  graw  Ing  In  manliH, 
not  very  dellnlleljr  applied.  Thui  while 
Johnaon  rnyt  the  bulmah  li  without  knoU. 

antbora  apply  the  uanie  to  TVpAa  lalffiilut 

pia  lacuitrii,  a  tall  ruih-Uka  ^ut  Irani 
which  the  botlonia  oC  vhalra,  mata.  iftc.,  are 
nianufactureil.  (SeeSciKPUs.)  Tbebulruih 
Dl  Egypt  (Ex.  IL  i)ltlhaJiintutgtobubmit. 
Blllnilhy(b||l'ru>h-f),i».  Abouncfing  In  bul- 
ruallaa:  reaembllDg  or  pertaining  to  buJ- 


a.  NttuL  tlie  boarding  aboTe  the  level  ol 
the  deck!.  Dulled  on  the  outalde  of  the  atan 

Bulwark  (bnl'wwk).  1.1.     To  fortify  with  a 


lolae;  to  boom.  Jfan 


made  by  the  bee  I  ahum.     [Bare.) ' 


I  under-baiurr:  it  aubordlnate  d>U  ol 


cry  Uke  ■  bittern.     -  At  a  bitore  buiMtil, 
In  the  mlre.^    Charutr. 
Bumtda  (bum'bU  n.     A  nune  lor  the  bit- 

BiUnble-bM  (bam'bl  M).  n.     A  large  b«e. 


'Bxwbl't.  the  l>eadie.  a  character  to  Dlckeni' 
Oliotr  Tuiiat  J  A  sarcaatjc  lonu  applied  to 
fuaay  official  ponipoalty,  especially  In  the 
cue  of  the  msmben  of  petty  corpontlooa, 
u  veatrlea.  and  cotctUj,  leaa  or  more,  lin- 
pljlng  IneBlclency. 

Bmnboat  (turo'bat),  n,  [D.  fcumteet.  a 
wide  flshlng  boat  uied  In  the  N'etherlanda, 

BtunoUA  (bQ-mi'll-a).  n     [Gr.  Ixmmdia.  a 

nat  order  Sapotaceo.  They  are  tr«t  or 
ahruba.  with  •  milky  Jalce,  ■  tplny  >tem. 
and  imall  while  or  greenlih  BoHera,  natlvei 
o(  the  Wcat  Indie.,  called  their  fln.lnrd 
BuUy-tne.  The  fniil  uf  B.  Indoida  la  talil 
Id  be  uaeful  in  dJaiThcea. 
BuniUii  (bumlcInX  n.  f For  botmUtin—boon, 
a  apor.  and  dim.  auffli  -tin.]  AaM.  (a)  a 
abort  boon]  protoctlng  Irom  each  bow  of  a 
ahip  to  eilend  the  elue  ol  the  foreaall  to 
windward,  (b)  A  iniall  outrigger  over  Iha 
aUm  of  a  boat  to  eilcnd  (he  mizun. 


cockerel! atone.'  Shot.  Rpeclflcally-lln 
pkrea.  ana  ol  Iha  natural  protnl'eraacea  on 
the  anrfaca  o(  Uie  tkuU  or  craalum  which 
phrenolciglata  aaaociate  wllb  dlallnet  guali- 
tiea.  aflecltoiit.  propeualtlea.  &c.  of  the 
mind ;  ai,  tbe  tump  of  Teneration,  acqnlai- 
tJvenesa.and  the  like.  ~3.A  ihock  Irom  aeol- 
llaion.  inch  as  tram  lbs  jolting  of  a  vehicle: 
apeclDcally,  in  boat-racinff,  the  striking  of 
one  boat  by  tbe  prow  of  another  raltowlng 


of  another  FaltowlnE 
a  and   bumps  which 


ah  la  hell 

up  (bnmp),  i.i     [W.  bit 
ind.   bymp-y-fftm,   the   hll 


tiunni  (bump). n.  A  boomlDg.hollownoite. 
'  The  bltttrn  with  hlafiutnp.'^  Sitllan. 
Sumpar  (bump'ir).  n,     [Corrupted  from 


over.  _    '  H*  frothed  hii  bumptn  to  the 

Bumper  (bump'ir),  v.t    To  Oil  to  the  brim. 

BntnparlM  (hump'er-IaX  e.i.     To  drink  In 
bumper*.    [Bare.) 


Bninpklll  (bump'klnk  «.  [Ferfaap*  from 
bitvJcin,  a  abort  boom,  a  bumpkin  being 
-  -"  •- ' 1    An  nvrt. 


BanU)klnl7  (bump'kln-ll).  a.  Of  or  per- 
tahiTng  to  a  bumpkin  or  clown ;  clowabh. 

BnmpttOlu  (bnmp'ihui).  n.  [Fmbablyfor 
bumpiah,  from  bump,  apt  toatrlke  agaiuM 
othen.  having  protuherancea.  liable  to  come 
Into  contact  with  othen )  Offensively  self- 
aaaertive;  liable  to  give  or  take  offence;  di*. 
posed  to  quarrel;  domineering.    T/uektraii. 

ua-neaXn.    The 
■rom,noiwi[ii- 


l   khid  of 


luahtyoTlielngbti    , 

standing hIafrbiNplieusticH.  ivibjucuiuv 

hlmatonce.'    T  Itualu,.    (Colloii.) 
But  (bun),  ft     [O.  Ft.  bv^ne.  a  swelling ; 

bitgntl,  a  litUe  puffed  loaf.  I 

cake;  a  kind  of  aweet  bnad. 
Bnncn  (bunihl.  n.     (Softened  form  of  O.Sw. 

O.K.  form  iuIcAe'slso  occun.  like  Ice'l^itUK. 
bunki,   bulk,   a  heap     See  Bulk.  Bdnk,  ) 


uid  b 


'lei).  J. 


BulMll  (bul 

cloth;  alao.  b 

Bnlto»  (burio). 

■    ■mth'l 


I  of 


The  Indian  name  tor  a  aniall 

nseil  aa  a  relish  hy'both  Buropeau*  and 
Indiana,  and  faceUously  called  Bombay- 
iurt.     It  la  the  ^aunis  ophiodon,  family 


[BuB.  large,  and  Ion: 

SftuIrasA]    A  mode  of  n>hlng  for  cod 
e  Newfoundland  Banks,  by  stringing  | 

Bulwark  (bul-wSrk).  n.     (Lit.  a  itarl,  built  ' 

tvnpart.   ; 


'llllngsgate  Uarket.  London,  who  buy  Isrgu 


olvL    IPerhapaonoi 
ti£inscn.toslriteDrli 


1>v  romit'tKn  Ft.  bo'iJocanf.) 
rampart;  amoundof  earth 
capable  of  mlttln) 
with  baatlona,  .:ur 
£  That  which  ]<r> 
uMmol  ovnoyini 
a  Bcreen  or  ahalfc 


&c :  a  toTtlUcation.  I 
Injnry  of  anykind; 


>  strike:  U>  thump;  as,  to  bump  the 

several  tlon.'    IV>inii»n.— To  bump 
r,  to  run  tbe  stem  of  your  boat  agolnat 


t  A  collsctlou.  cluster,  or  tuft  ol  things  of 
the  same  kind  connected  togethar  In  growth 
or  tied  together;  aa,  a  ^ncAol  grapea;  a 
bvmh  ol  radishes ;  a  buncA  of  rhubarb.  '  A 
tuncA  of  hairs.'  5p#nafr.—S.  More  generally, 
any  claiter  or  aggregate. 

t.  In  mining,  a  small  isolated  mass  of  oiv.  aa 
distlngulahod  from  a  vein. 
BonelKbunshl.E.i.  I.  To  awell  on  tin  a  protub- 
erance; to  be  prataberant  or  round,  'fiune*. 
ing  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end." 
H^Wioard.-I  To  cluster,  aa  into  bunches.^ 

Krati. 

Bunch  (bnnsb).  i.  (    To  form  or  tlein  abunch 

Bimch-hacked(bDnah'hakt).a.    Havtngt 


being  bunchy  or  growing  In  bnnchea. 
Bnncnrfbunsli'l).  o-     I   """' ■"  " 

^An  unshapen   bunrbf/  tpear.' 


V  tail'    S.  ante. 


miaiHB,  vttlabts  In  T'cl^-  ■ 

■umetuna  poor.    Pmc. 
BsnoomlMh  n.    sm  bunkuh. 
Bund  (bund),  iL     In  lbs  Eut  IndlH,  *a 

Bundle  (bun'dl}.  n.  IA  dim.  form  Iiom  item 
fit  biiui;  «qi]lTal«iit  to  D^bond^.Q.  biiHtUl, 
aUDdla.]  ADumberoCUilniiboiindtogitlier: 
■tijiUiIni  bound  or  rolled  Into  ■  convaolsnt 
ronslorciniTe]vncearbuidlliig;mjualiBge; 

■  roll;  M,  >  bundle  sC  lua;  m  buadb  ol  b!iy. 

BandlA  (ban'dn,  v  t  pnL  &  pp.  bundUd; 
Iipr.  frundiiiu.  1.  To  tls  or  bind  Id  b  bundle 
••r  roll :  often  followed  bj  up;  u,  to  buiulU 

llSrrtoil  M«renJ'oio"m"niiBr'"" 

-ri  tuikUe  o/,  lo  HDd  ■  psiKn  olT  Id  4 

■  artj:  loKOiTofruncereinoiiloaily;  u.the 
"•'- eftiiruUndo/tobed,— TofcuniU. 


'  upper  liiwi  ire  runilihed  with  etootsU 
,  fuiffL  ^le  coluor  li  «Denl]r  of  &  ll|{lit 
ban,  rellend  by  biwlii  or  rlnic*  of  Jatt; 
black.     Cillsd  alio  Roek-ttrptnL 

BiiliB-dniWBr{bung'J™-W-J,  n.  A  woodm 
tnnlTol  ol  *  puculliir  form  (or  laUng  the 
boDff  oat  of  acuk.     [Local.) 

Bung'llOla  ( bnngTiO! ).  «.  The  hols  or  oh- 
Bccln  a  ca^  through  which  It  li  OUed,  and 
which  I(  cloKd  br  a  bong. 

Bussle  (bung'gl),  I.  i.  [A  dlralmitlve  or  fre- 
quentative from  bang,  O  dial.  Imnacn,  U. 
Sw.  fcunira.  to  beat,  to  bang.]  To  perfomi  In 
a  clumi)'  awkward  mauuei ;  a>,  lo  bunglt  In 

BnnclV(butig'gl)^  r  r.  pret  £  pp.  bvr^ltd; 

Kir  bungliiig.  To  maks  or  mend  clumiilr; 
botch;  to  manago  awkwardly;  to  perforra 
InetBclently.  'Botch  aod  bungit  np  dam- 
uadon  with  patcbM'  Shot.  'Seaou  are 
coiTHlj  buiigitd  up  and  Hen. '    Brydtru 


Bttndl«(ban'd]).>. 


BmuUB-pmu-Clmn-dl-pll-Ur).  n.  Rame 
a>   auiUrtd    Colwim  (which   tee  under 

Bans  (bung),  n.  [Allied  to  D.  bwn.  O.D. 
Aoniie.  a  buug :  It.  buinw,  ■  tap.  a  iplgot ; 
W.  btti^,  a  bung.hote.]  1.  A  large  cork 
or  atopper  tor  cloalDg  the  hole  hi  ■  cuk 
through  which  It  li  fllled.— Z  The  hole  or 
nrlBce  tnicaak  through  which  it  1>  filled. 

ciitpune  ratcall  you  filthy  bung,  away  I' 

Banff  (bungX  «  I.    To  itop  the  orifice  oT  with 


BongAU  {bao'gnl),  n,  A  buM  coin  current 
Id  Ireland  In  the  reign  or  Queen  Ellzabclb, 
At  one  lime  it  went  for  ilipence,  at  another 
Iiir  twopence,  and  ultimately  for  a  penny. 

BunsalOVfbung'ga-la).  n.  (Per  bangaltih, 
from  Bmgal:  lit.  a  BeDgilese  houK.i  In 
India,  a  nouae  or  realdence,  goDeralljr  of 
■  alngle  floor.     ?fatlve  bungalowi  are  con- 

erected  by  Eoropcaua  are  generally  bi 


BUQClfl  (bung'gl),  n. 


rtawkVai^wViii:  abotvh.     Ila 
Baogln  (bung'gier),  n.  One  who  bungle 


Boasllas  (bung'gling),  a.  1.  Prone  to 
bimffle;  clumty.  'Thie  bungtinff  wretch.' 
OIMam.~%  Characteriied  by  bungling 


Bttngllngly  (bung'gllng-ll),  gJe.  In  a  liiing- 
UUK  manner;  clnmilly:  awkwardly.  -SoliJe 
and  Buldi  (hat  eioeuted,  though  but  ba«(f- 
tinglli.  their  peculiar  mollgni. '    Btnllfu. 

Bnac-ltartar  (Imng'itlrt-tr),  n.  A  kind 
oTiTat  bM  [or  itu^ing  ahliei  or  woodsn 

Hee  Bdnion. 


BunSm, 

genua  of  plant*  of  the 

feriB.  S.  A*™ 

ha-k-nul,klpp. 


(Or,  fcounioal 

at  order  Umbel 

called  aUo  evth-ni 


d  pig-ni 


Bonk  (bungk),  ».    [Bn. 


Btutght;( 


weight.    I  American.) 
Banker  (hnngk'«r}  n.    [Bee  Bunk:  comp 
alto  baiilccr  In  the  >enH  of  a  bench,  a  aeat  ] 
A  bench  or  lort  of  cheaC  that  eer>'ee  tor  a 

I    or  receptacle ;  aa,  a  coal-6iin*«r. 

I  Banknia.Bnncombe{bun)iiiam),n.  [Ban- 
rambi.  a  county  of  North  Carolina. 
See  last  eitrant )  Talking  for  talk- 
in^'a  take:  bambaiUo  apeech-mak- 
Ing;  mere  wunli.  (Originally  Ame- 


id  brlcki.  and  Ihab 


•sue- 

I  ______    Same  a»  Biinwon. 

«  of  all  alilea  and  eliei,  but  Iniarlahly     Banninf  (bun'lng).  n.     In  mvniniF,  a  ilage 
irronnded  by  a  Terandah.  — J  diU-frun-  |    orplatform  plaCEd  tormbiera  toiUnd  upon 

which  le  conitructRl  at  Inlerrati  of  from  '    alao  when  lelectlng  the  ore  from' the  dtadM 

IJ  to  IS  mllee  on  tlie  hlghroadi  In  many       or  rubble  and  loow  Itonei.    Called  alao  a 

parti  of  India  at  (he  eipeoH  of  the  autho-  ,    5fiiU. 

litlci.    Goiemment  chargci  each  tnieller     Bnnnr  (bun'nl),  n     Id  mining.  In  tin  and 

of  the  bungalow.                                                   out  any  vein  coming  Into  or  golna;  out  from 
Bmxariu  (bung'ga-me),  n.    (A  Latluiitd       IL 
form  of   the  pgUre  name  bungar  or  ban-     Bnnay  (bun'nl),  n.  [Ir.  andOael  bim,  root 
ffir)   Ageauio[renomouiierpi!nt«,fanilly       itumpi  ht  the  ihort-(alled  animal)    Aiort 
EUipldn.  natlvee  of  '-" ■•  -'— "-'  '     -■--■ ■ ■— ■■ 


hough  the  neck  l> 


It-  ,  Bunt  (buntj,  n.    rSw.  bant,  Dan.  *unilf,  . 
1>  ,    bundle  I    AouL  ttie  middle  part,  carlty.o 


belly 


Bont  (liunt),  v.i.  I.  To  twell  out;  u,  the 
■all  bunU.—Z  To  puih  with  the  homa;  to 
butt.    [Colloq  1    See  Point 

Bunt  (bunt),  n.  JSuppoaed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  tmniE. )  1.  A  dieeuoof  wheal;  emut 
(which  >ee).-2.l1ie  Uredo  (or  Tittelia) 
/cetida,  (lie  tuligue  producing  tAa  dleeaae  In 


A  won 


Bantar  (hun['< 
woman.    [Slang.] 

Banter -landAtaln  (bun' 
[O. ,  UL  varlegaled  landil 
name  tor  the  new  red  aam 
group  of  the  Trlaaiic  lyite 


The  popula 
blrdi,  fanil 
In  the  gi 

Upland 


nt'lng),  n.  [0.E  bunliaa,bount- 
Sc.  btmUm:  origin  unknown.! 
■    -l»( 


illy  EmlierlildB,  chli 
"  Gniberiia:  luchai 
luitlng;  I 


Eogllah 

haiuled,"yeUow,'clrl. 
The  yellow  hunting 

ou/moit  common  Vfiili.    The  common  or 

In  culttiated  dii'tricta  T&e  mow-buntlng 
iriittrophatui  nieatii)  1>  one  of  the  few 
Urda  w£lch  cbeei  the  lolltudei  of  the  polar 


art.I  A  thill  wooUen  atufl.  of  which  tbg 
colour*,  or  Han  and  algnali,  of  ahlpa  are 
made:  ■  renel  a  Hag)  coneclively. 

Buntlnc-crow  (bundnB'kreX  n.  [D.  btnlt- 
trddi—Aont,  party-coloured,  and  traai.  a 
ciow.)    Thehoodcdcrow{Ct>n«ueomtrX 

Buntllne  (buutlln),  n.  (3«  Bunt  (naui).] 
ATnut  one  of  the  ropea  faitened  to  crjnglet 

BnnUtae-clotii'(Euntnio-kiothX  n.    A-oul. 

the  lining  aewed  up  the  lall  In  the  direction 
of  the  buntllne  to  preient  the  tail  being 

Bunron,  Banlon  (bnn'yon)  n.  (FromO.Fr. 
btigiit,  bttiffne,  a  tump,  a  Iwelllng,  perhaua 
through  It  bu^umtf,  a  round  knot.  OT  bunch, 
abolL  Siinliot  the  tame  origin.  1  An  ei. 
creKcnoe  or  knob  at  the  tide  of  the  ball  of 

of  the  email  membnnoui  tac  called  fruraa 

Buoy  (bol  or  bwol),  n.  ID.  »Mi,  a  buoy,  a 
fetter,  O.Fr.  bogc,  from  L  boiat,  •  kind  of 

object  fettered  at  a  filed  point]    1.  A  lloat- 

partlcular  purpote;  at,  (a)  a  floating  object 
fixed  at  a  certain  place  lo  thow  Lhepoaltlou 

rocki.  ^c. ,  or  to  mark  out  the  couTie  a  ehip 
li  to  follow.     (M  An  empty  cntk  or  piece  of 


ana  wtui  vanout  namea.  aa  can-nnoyr,  in 


a  point  •(  each  end ;  biU-iunfiM,  conaUlns 


h.  cAalDi      eh.  3c.  locJi;      g.fo;      ],Job;      ■>>  ^-  ioti;      Dg.  ainpi      th,  (Aeo;  th,  Ulni      v,vtg-,    wh,  lehif. 


BUBO 


Hngi  <rl(hUismotiotiof  theMB i.  Aflm 


port-nnflu 
lend  wslEht 
Uat 
BnoyOwl  or 


lU  of  too  hollow  copper  veraela 
together,  between  which  there 
■  hollow  pole  or  tuaM,  havlos  ■ 


inttnin ;  to  keep  tram 


■peclllc  llfhtDeu.    [lUn,] 

Ba07aOT(l)Ol'Bjorbwol'iJ).B.  1.  A  eerie. 
Luoji  or  floating  beuoni.  [or  the  guldmn> 
at  TBueli  Into  or  out  ol  port.  *ti.—i.  Tl 

BnoruiM  (bol'aiK  or  birol'uu^  Baoia  . 
BuBi/ancy     QuarL  Htv.    [Rare] 


wood,  and  ill  bodlei  epecincBUr  llihter 
tliui  witer,  ire  uid  to  hnve  iiionaiuy  la 
lhltflllld.-2.The»elghlotifln>tlnKUadyu 
meuured  by  the  rolume  of  fluid  dUpUced; 
the  weight  o(  the  valiime  ol  water  dispUced 
hf  the  lloBtlng  body;  diepluement.  £iip. 
CVe— 3^>;'llihthearlediieH:i:heerInlne«; 
bopelulueu;  elutlcltj  ol  ipirit 


■ink;  iiiTing  Iheigunlitr  at  Haliigor  flouting 
Id  I  fluid— S.  F^.  oheerful;  bopeluli  not 
eullf  deprened. 


body.     "Tho  water  under  me  w«i  taiopoiti.' 
Drydin.    [Bire.] 
BnoywiUy  (bol'urt-II  or  bwol'MfrU).  ade. 

Baoj'-ropa  (bol'rop  or  bwol'rOp),  n.  The 
rope  which  tulene  b  buoy  to  in  inchor. 

BupllBn(ha'Ia-KBXn.  [I!r.  boiu.BO  oi.and 
jjViw^.  toent.]  A  gvnue  of  inecsaurlBl  Afrlcmn 
i>lrd(.tBtullyStumldn(ttBrllngB).withihort 
liilll  Kiiiara  at  the  base,  and  rather  iwollen 
tnwurdt  the  Up.  The  ipeciei  are  called 
l>«et-«atciaor  oi-pecken be eauH  they  Blight 
upon  the  back!  u  the  cattle,  and  pick  faolea 
In  the  iklDlatetit  the  larni  of  Ui<  Iniecta 
depo>lt«d  directly  below  It  Two  ipeclei  are 
known,  the  S.  i^fncaiia  ot  South  Alrica,  and 
thB  S.  eryCArorhyyirha  ol  UadBKBACBT. 

BnpTSitUB  (be-prei'tl-di).  n.  pi.  [Or.  bmi- 
priilii.a  beetle  which  being  CBten  by  cattle 

die;  bout,  an  0:1.  prfthein,  to  swell   up. 


Fate,  far,  lal,  till; 


door  ot  their  coIoDn  The  lugeat  and  niort 
brtUlant  at  thM*  beetlea  an  found  chigS]> 
In  troplnl  clipiatea ;  their  lame  are  wood- 
eatars  ar  wood-borera,  and  attack  both 
rniit»Jld(ore«tO«a.  The  golden  elytra  o( 
■ami  ipecl(%  called  galdao-beetlea,  are  nied 
in  iDdlBO  enbraldary,  and  the  Initroua  leg- 

(ilnti  areitmns  IntoblHUantliecUuei  and 
nceleta.  The  nutdly  li  dlTlded  Into  HTcntl 
genera.  About  laoo  ipecin  are  known, 
which  differ  conildenhly  In  tonn  among 
thennelvee.  Four  or  fire  amaU  ^kcIb*  arc 
found  in  thla  country. 

BnpIMtUkn  (bd-praa'tl-din),  n.  An  Indi- 
vidual ol  the  Bupreatldie  (which  les). 

Bur,  Bntr  (tm).  n.  (A.  Sbi.  fcurr,  a  bur,  a 
bunJotk;  Din.  from;,  Sw.  kardbtrrt,  a  but- 

>  knob.  Aorraun.  taiwalL  In  meaning  II  the 
wordniaybeot  imitative  origin.)  l.Arough 
prickly  covering  of  the  aeeda  ol  certain 
plantiL  M  Dl  the  cheitnnt  and  burdock; 
BlBo,  the  plant  burdock.  -Rude  ^rf  and 
thiatiea'  MiUmL—i.  In  ervr.  b 'HgMridge 
ol  aietil  raJeed  on  the  edgei  ot  a  Hue  either 
engraved  by  the  burin  or  the  dir-point.  and 
which  li  nmoied  fay  b  Bcraper,  aa  It  retalni 
ftuperflnoua  Ink  in  printing  a  plate,  and  baa 


E.  burdoru,  tiie  1: 


Btmteo  0>ef dB 

the  burden  of , ^_- ... 

drone  or  bua,  the  humble-bee;  L  L  bunla, 
B  drune.]  1.  The  vena  repeated  In  a  aonc, 
or  the  return  <d  the  theme  at  Iha  end  of 
Ikch  vane;  the  eborue;  retrain.— 2.  The 
droneolthe  bagpipe. —S  ThBtwblehlaoIteu 
repeated :  a  lubjecl  on  which  one  dwella; 

Bnrdciit  (bAt'dn).  n.    (Fi.  bowdan,  m  itaff. 
See  BonRPOH.)    A  olub.     Sptnmr. 
Bnrdeaer{b*r'dii-*r),  n,  One  who  lo«Ia;  an 

BiirdAIiOiti,t  BtirtlU1iOitit{b^r'dn-ua,b*i'- 


burthmeus 


eartk' 


Iva^Un. 


drone.'    llitltik. 
BnrtMiiODM,  BnrtlWBgoiM  fb«r'd 

Mr-iun'tumy.  a.  Vei^nf  like  » 
burden;  grievoua  to  be  borne;  caaaii 
uelneae  or  tatlgne:  oppreniva;  I 
weariaonia.  '  Tha  Inferior  and  burtAi 
office!  ot  aociety.'  Sarin.  '  ~ 
euctlone.'    ilaillam. 


uaall  cl 


irlhec 


!  ol  the  1 


BtiTduuomely,  BurtliflniomelT  (b*r'da- 
.i.m-]l.  htr'THn-inm-11),  ode.    In  a  bur- 
manner.     '  That  a>  tew  emptay. 


■peai  naed  in  tilting  — B.  The  iweet-bread. 

10.  A  partially  vitnfled  brick;  a  clinker.— 

11.  ThegultUTalpranunclBlioD  at  the  rough 

ot   England,   especially  Northumberland; 
rotacism;  often  called   the   Northnmbar- 
iBoc],  NewFaitle,  orTweedslde  fturr. 
BuiACt  (bu'rak>.  n     In  ann  eAim.  a  general 

Bnrboltt  (b«r^«ltj,  n.    A  bird-faclt.     Jtar- 

Bmbot Cbsn>ot). n,  |rT.fco>*o(*,troraftarfce.  , 
L.  l>or*ii.  a  beBrd,  The  name  li  thni  o(  the 
•ame  origin  with  boricl.)  A  Dab  ot  the  fa- 
mily Gadld<F.    genua   Lota   (L.        '       " 


(b«i'dn-(um-neai  B.  Tb 
<iuaiity  01  ueiog  ourdennome;  heatlneaa;  t^ 

Burdock  (l^i'dok).  ".    fSwandrfMi.l   Th 


BhorUr,  with  a  flat 

_     -  ...lall  bearda  on  the  noae, 

another  on  the  chin,  and,  althoncli  Ita 
lidellf  -'--" 


head.     It  baa  to 


(ha- 
ded 


■ppeirence  la  repulsive.  It  h 

till  called  alio  Ksl-ppul  or  Cimty-JUh.  and 

la  tonnd  In  laiuiral  of  the  Engllah  riven  and 

lakeaof  the  northern  countlee;  but 

to  arrive  at  Ita  graateit  perfectli; 


BulilMt,   Burtlicai  (Mr'dn,    b^r^HuX 

tK.  BajL  bj/rthin.  from  beran,  to  bear, 
eel.  *vr«r,  burai.  Dan.  byrd:  Gi 
baur^Aei,  G.  bitrdt,  a  burden,  all  from  u 
item.  See  Beik.]  1.  That  which  ia  hi 
or  carried;  a  load. 


S  t  The  act  ol  bear 


(.  A  and  qnuUtj  of  certain  comniodltles; 
aa,  a  frurdert  of  gid-iteel,  120  Ifai  — fi.  The 
contentaot  aihlp;  the  qnantlly  or  number 
ol  tana  a  ve»e1  will  carry;  aa,  1  tldpot  lOO 
tanihnrden-—fl.  In  min^nf,  the  tops  or  heads 

J    ol  ilream-work.  overlying  the  alream  ol  tin. 

I    andwhlcbinuit  beflntcleanud-fiunJin 

I    proving  a  fact  or  facta  in  dispale  on  au  isaue 

ralaed  between  the  parties  macBUK.-  Svn, 

I    Load,  encumbrance,  weight,  freight,  cargo. 

Burden,  Btuthtm  (btr'dn.   b£r^HoX  v.c 

oomber  with  wulght 

Hence- 1  To  oppreat  vritb  anything  griev- 


BuTMU (b&rO'X  pi.  B 
■ba-rSi;),  n      (fr.   1 

>.....>...  originally  a  lilnd'^of'^aane'bnn' 
lib  or  nuaet  ilull  with  which  writing- tablea 
were  covered,  from  D.Fr.  burrt,  a  couie 
wooUenitulI.  KeeBOREL.]  L  Adeikorwrit- 

tdn  5wi/(-— £.  An  office  or  place  where  buil- 
neaalatnoaacted— S  A  dBpartment  tor  the 
tranaaction  ot  public  builneai.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  bigjiat  departments  ot  govem- 

frureau;  aa.  the  twrmu  of  the  miniater  lor 

fined  to  Interior  aniT  subordinate  depart- 
menta,— 4.  A  ghtat  of  drawer*  tor  clolbea. 

BttTMUCnUiT  M-l^kta-af),  n.  [FT,  tartati, 
and  Gr.  tralti,  to  govern.]  The  system  by 
which  the  business  ol  admlnlitratlon  Is  car- 


larly  graded  series  of  gavemmei 
•udioffleialicollectlvery.  'Thelni 
of  concentrating  In  a  dominant  Ai 
all  the  skill  and  eiperleoce  In  tl 
mentof  larselnleresla'  J.  3.  i 
Borwnicrai(hura'krat).n.  Anai 


Bonancntlrt  (ba-rOltnt-lst), ».    Sanw  aa 

BnrWM  Oin-ntT,™.  IFV.J  A  grartuated  riaia 

boraloiyand  In  the  assay  office,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  dividing  a  given  portlan  of  any 
liquid  into  anull  quantltiei  of  a  doflnile 

'  Burr  (Wis).  "■    tA  Sai.  Sutp,  an  hicloanre.l 

,    a  One  ot  a  claaa  ol  buildings  ot  very  great 

antiquity,  found  in  the  north  of  Scotbnd. 

'    Orkney,  and  Hhetlaod  The  Buig  ol  Uoasaa 


t,  pin;      abtr.  not.  n> 


tain;,  tub.  bull; 


1  To  polllb  bj  friction;  to  nuke  Hnooth 
and  lutroiu ;  H.  to  burnitk  •Ml.  '  Bur- 
niiA^gold.'  SAak.  ■  Fnma  ol  fttimiiJwd 
ilalL'    Drydtn. 


BamWil  (Ur^lihX  i.C  Td  RToir  bright  or 
brilllint;  to  ihow  coniplcnonil)''  '  Kn  Jano 
t<tmiili4d,  or  jnung  Jors  wu  ciowil'  Diy- 


llfMi'nlili}.  n.    alow:  brlahtaeB; 
-BltultH.  .  .  thofruniuAcJiioiliL' 

LilMrfMrU 

who  tHinilihsi  or 


or  HbbJe,  Aa.  It  li  v 
or  imootiineH  to  mi 
Iwolu,  praurlDii  tha 

Gliic  witb  prsHiin. 
BnnuMM  cMr'nta  or  Mr-nMl  n.  IFr.  bur- 
nt%u.  hnimou,  tram  Sp.  at-ionioi,  a  kind 
of  MiHiriib  cloak,  flam  Ar.  bumut.  ■  hlfb- 
CTOWDCd  otp.]  L  A  white  woollen  mantla. 
with  bood,  woren  tn  one  place,  worn  bjr  tbe 


ButtCMt),  n.i  TDipeakwIthaanttanlor 
rongta  pronniudation  of  the  Imeir  'r';  to 
talk  or  whlapcr  lioanelr;  to  moimnr.    Sea 


Boiran  ('■Ai'UI,  n.  Bonga.  Talltr. 
Inms-inp*  (bui'u-pip).  n-  A  tuba  ti 
tain  lunar  caiutlc  or  other  comxlTs 
BuTjrMd 3>*rt*in, n.  Tha commmna 


A  kind  of  mantle  worn  brlidlet. 


brlidlet. 


nndw,  mm.  iMttj/,  An. ,  brandT, 
part  of  the  qimt  removed  bj 

(btmf  ir),  n.    A  dlaaau  fn  core, 
Ihe  IractlBcatlon  of  tha  pluit  la 


nduoed  to  powder.  Uieroacoplo  obtem 
tiooa  hare  prored  that  the  buck  powdl 
ronalila  of  the  minnta  aenm  or  aeedi  of  a 
paraiiUcal  muhroom.  the  Undo  earho  or 
(7.  HjHtumiWhichaicdaTeloped  in  Uii 


IKmn-crrwRtKa. 


ITW)  lubmltled  to  O 

re  br  whlsb  It  it  converted  Inl 
a  Una  orwicc  red  pigment,  oied  both  In  o 
and  watar-colDor  pdntlng.  See  Smmi. 
Btmt-iponi*  (btenfipua]).     Sw  nodi 

Biinit-*t(m*(b«TnfiU)>i),n.  AMnnappUad 
to  antique  carnellani  fonnd  In  mhu,  wblch 
apparantlThATelMen  acted  on  bj  Bre,  beliic 
.lulleitenullT  <—-■—■---- •-r:^:^ 


Biitlih  pUnta  ol 


ii  (ha  aldM  of  U! 
See  BplHatNlim. 
Siir™l(bnj-al),».     [O.Fr.  ft 


raddlah, 

aito'the  "nd 

Bniral-ilr  (hur'sMll),  n.  [From  tta  reddl 
— '- —      " "^ — ■     A  kind  of  reddb 

Bnrral-dKFtCmr'el-ahotX  n.  (It.  bouml 
tatortnant,aad  E.  lAot]  Bnull  ahot,  nal 
itonea,  pleua  of  old  iron,  Ac,  pat  iTi 
caaea,  to  b*  dlKhaiged  from  a  cannon 
■hort  ranga:  an  emernncj  ^oL 

Bonli,  BllIF«tOIW  (btr.  b 
name  (rtron  to  «-•-' — "'- 
calcanooa  itoM) 

wbeoce  llity  u<  n 
The  moat  eateemeu  vai 
from  the  upper  tmh-wa 

America.  The  FrenebhnrrhB 

or  ereun  colour.   Page.  Written  alao  SuAr. 


Biurr-<Mk  <bte'Ak),  n.  A  naefol  and  orna- 
mental tpednolou  (Quereuf  HuerocarpaX 
Srowlngln  the  middle  and  weatais  Malea  of 
meitca,  tha  wood  of  which  la  cloae-fralnad, 
tonc^,  and  dnrable. 
■ "- ~ — '-"  -     tA_  Sai  turj,  fcurU,  r 


iddiin.  -osi.] 
r  to  direct    ' 
.ipaar*pl( 

tamw  (bn'ri), 

ftunk,  bvrtum,  .  ,     . 

protect,  di^Cir.  Barroie  la  cloHly  alUtd. 
Baa  BoBOUOH,  BiRKOW.  ]  1.  A  bole  In  Uie 
Sroond  exonMad  hf  ntablta,  harea,  and 
Bome  other  anlmali,  aa  a  refLige  and  hal'l- 
tatioa— £.t  Same  at  Bamra,  a  acpulchral 
monnd.  SirT.Bnunt.  Sea  Barbov.  — S  In 
mdiHv.  a  heap  of  attal  or  mliblih.— it  A 
borongh. 

Burrow  (ba'[4),v.i  1.  To  make  a  hole  or  bnr- 
row  to  lodge  In,  aa  In  tbe  earth;  to  work 
awaylBtoarunderaomethlng.— £  To  lodge 
In  a  bnrrow  -,  In  a  more  gentral  aenia,  to 
lodge  In  anr  deep  or  concealed  place;  to 
hide,  -The  homan  rennln  which  .  .  .  bur- 
roH  among  all  phjilcal  and  among  all  moral 
pollution.     JfaMHfuii. 

BlUTi>V-diU!lt(bu'rA-<lnk),n.  The  abaldrakat 
ao  called  bacauae  It  makci  lUneat  In  rabbit 
bnrrowa  or  other  holea  In  aott  loH 

BiUTOVlnc-OWl(bn'rfi-ing-oalXn.  An  Ame- 
rican iHclM  of  owl.  tha  JlMtu  aaiitu- 
bolea  in  the  ground 


ma],  aa  the  pralrie^og  or ' 
on  Inaecta  and  aeeka  Ita  fa 


food  by  dajf. 


L  AparaoM 
w  nae^  only  ai 


UAnjFUilngreaembllnga  pnne;  i 
1  pod.  aillanit— &I  A  public  « 
idea  tor  the  meelbig  ol  m 


G.AbnriarT(whlDhaee}.  [Scotch. }~&  ESti. 
a  receptacle  for  the  corporal  and  chalice 
cover.  It  la  aquare  and  flat,  made  of  card- 
board ooTBTHf  with  rich  lilk  or  cloth  of 
gold,  embroldeicd  and  atndded  wlthfawala, 
open  on  one  aide  onlj,  and  placed  over  tbe 

ried  (o  the  altar  by  tha  celibranL 

Bur«M»(W['Mr-aXn-  [Nuned  after  Joachim 
Burter,  a  Neapolitan  botantit.{  A  genua  of 
tropical  pluita,  nit.  ordcrAmyrldaecie,  eon- 

oeuniinnrayleldBaTCUowconcRteMHDtlai 
""    — '  "  — ■-' "-d  b.-    ■       ■ 


d  bcU  d*  nto- 


:e  of  cunphor, 
iLpl.    Same  aa 

[L.  buna,  a 


I  eiplode.  '  Beady  to  bunt 


the  tiotanee  of  grlet.  d 


—To  bunt  up.  to  explode;  hence,  to  fail;  to 
become  bankrupt    [Colloq.  and  vulgar.  1 

Stii.  To  crack,  braik.  ipUt,  rend,  tear,  aepi- 

Bunt''£tntj,  V.C 
force  or  violence;  b 
frurit  one's  boodt^  t 

ttTobnak. 


1  luddenly;  ai 


>ld  np  to  tbe  light.    Theyarvmneh 
eiteemed.  bringing  a  btgh  pric«.  etpedallir 

Bnr-puilleT  (btr'Uln'llh  n.  The  common 
name  for  QiueaUi  dauteidtt,  an  nmbel- 
llterana  plant,  with  briitly  hnr-llka  carpela. 
It  li  rrniuenUv  (onnd  In  coni-llelda.  In 
•  hatky  aoHa,  In  Bogland. 


BanrCbti^).  a.  Full  of  bnn;  rtwmbling 
burs;  aa,  burrv  wooL 

BumCbte^Xn.  a-i  In  aiu(  a  kind  of 
aack.  Buna  mueua,  ■  sack  altnaled  at 
a  Joint  and  containing  the  lynovlal  Buld. 

BUIMLT  (bfr^Ar),  ■>.  [See  Bdisk.  ]  I.  A  trea- 
Burer  or  caah-kaeper;  aa.  the  frurear  of  a  col- 
lege or  of  a  monaatery;  a  punar,— 1,  A  itn- 
dent  to  whom  a  bnnarr  1i  paid. 

BnlMnlllp  (btiCtr-ahlp).  n.    The  ofllc«  ol 

BlUnnrr  (btr'at-ri),  n.  L  The  (naautT  of  a 
college  or  monaatery.— 1  In  the  Bootlirii 
onlirenllle*,  >  grant  of  moner  tor  ■  abort 
period  of  yean  lo  enable  a  atudent  la  pro- 
aecnte  hla  atadlea;  •omatlme*  baatowed  bj 
competition,  aonutlraea  by  preaentatlon. 

Bonoh  (bnnbX  n.  pL  Btuwiien  (bnrab'en), 
InOemianT.  a  yonth;  apectllcaUy,  a  —  "-■ 


Bnrat  (b«nt).  n. 


it  (birWn)  p,  and  o.    AITectad  with 

a  mptur*  or  hernia. 

TJiu  li  ■  ("VHT  «*  '<•  •••Bi't  comfjiJon. 

neut  (b*nt^-nea),  n.    The  itate 
g  a  rupture;  tha  hernia. 

Fi    One  that  bunta:  one 


Ch.  flclocA;     f.go;      i.jOb; 


wb.  hAIi:    lb,  a 


(Wntlng).  p.  and  a.    Bnt 
idy  to  bunt  or  arpuil 

-*'""■"••'— 'SC 

iBg-<±Mtt»<f>tr*ebig-ciitTi\  IL 
riiirutv,  A  wmtii  cbmrm  of  Aim  pc 
plucM  Id  conUct  wltti  &  cliuve  i^  i 
J— . ...- .— injon  ^  a„ ; 


jr: 


powder  (o  BDnin  (hs  IgalUc 

qnind  lor  bornMnit  ■  ihall  01 
Bnrat-wort  (Mnfirtrt).  n.    The  liwnwrK, 

ornipturo-wnrt,«pUtilfann«rtjcon»ld«r«d 

effloacloai  Ln  thv  eon  of  beniiL 
Bnrt  (b«n).  n.     A  n>t-BDi  of  Ou  tortwt 

li  nd  III  deilTBtlras,  hs 

■' n^1ch™B°^ 

ry  lODg.  Pope. 


Bnitban'lbtT^HnX  ••. 

btirdm,  tha  refrain  ol 
'Tbtamdburthen  of  loi 


11  It  it  «< 

Bnr-thlitla,  Bnny-thiitla  (bnithli-1, 
lioia-Uii*-!),  n.  Ilia  Bpenr-tfalitls  (Cardmu 
tanetolatut},  Imm  Iti  prlcUj  tsTDlucrv-  S«e 
Turtle.    IBcotch.] 

BnrtOD  (Wton),  h.  A  man  tackle  tonrad 
by  two  Idoda  or  ponsjFi.  med  In  ihip*  to  let 
np  or  ttghtan  tba  lopmoM  ilnonds  nod  (or 
TUtmu  olhsT  puipoiu.  CiDsd  ftlso  Top- 
turUin4aay.—A  liiiffle  SpaniAburUmbn 
tiina  ilDgle  blocks  or  tiro  ilngic  blocki  ud 
■boolifliwdloamaftbeblEhUDttbeitBnd- 
Ing  put  of  Ilia  tackle.— Xdmi«fe  AanuA 
burlon  huone  double  ud  tiro  ilngte  blocks 
Bm^-vead  (Mr'wM),  n.  A  tume  commoD  to 
ta  ol  the  geaut  XanthlunL 
""""■  ~.  A  dIfferoBt  orthogrlphj  ol 
It  Bl^lfles  a  hoiiBfl^  hablta- 
ir  borough,  and  [t  retained  In 


rl:U1l«  of  the  gei 
BmrOje^),  n. 
burp^bormffK 


?T.  bffujrt,  from  beurrt. 
t  paai  of  Mnnl  raris- 


Bqiy  (be'tl),  n 

BnTy  (be'ri),  n.  1.  A  camp  or  I 
lilpio[thellliBi(oradap.-2.t . 

Bury{be'riX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  t 
burj/itiii.  [A.  S*x.  bman.  hj/ri^ 
allied  to  Mornan,  to  protect,  ■ 
bujpA,  borough,  bvrrov.  btmw. 


buriaL'    Sluik. 


&  To  UdB  In  oblirlon;  to  put  awar  ODkOt; 


peace:  a  phraie  borrowed  from  the  Ameri- 
can Indiana,  who  burr  a  tonuhawk  when 
thsf  conclude  a  peacft— SfH.  To  entomb, 
Inter,  hide,  coier.  conceal,  overwhelm,  n- 

Bwri  be'ri  X  ei    To  perfann  a  burial  aer- 

Bnirlnc  (beM'Ing),  n.     Burial;  acpulturt 


Bwylnf -croiui^  Buijluc-plua  (be'r 

InegroDnd,  be'rI-lnGplAiXn.   Aeraieyarn; 
a  place  appropriated  to  the  tepultun  ol  the 

Bai,  Bum  (bnt),  n.    An  abbreviation 
id  inataad     ' 


cairiagt.    See  Ohxibds. 


nte,  Dlr,  UL  tali; 


If  oaiubm,  a  atrtet- 


Bnibr  (bni'bi),  n,  A  mllllarj  baad-dreai 
worn  byboHan,  artillerrmen.and  englneera, 
oonalMIng  o(  a  fur  bat  witb  a  bag,  of  the 


over  Uia  right  aide. 
The  bag  appeara  to  be 
a  rella  of  a  Hungarian 
b«ad-dreaa  from  whloh 
along  padded  liachuDf 
over,  and  *aa  attached 
lo  the  Tifht  iboiildv 


>   deteu 


iwonicn 


aaarohea  lor  orea ;  a  pni- 

•pector ;  alK.  a  miner  maiii. 

who  payi  part  of  t^ 

proceed!  olhli  work  to  the  owmrorrantat 

Buih  IbiiatiX  n.  [Sotlaned  form  of  an  older 
6ii(t,tionitbeScandinaTlan:  Dan.frualr.Bw. 
bntki,  a  bnah;  cog.  with  D.  beach,  a  rnve; 
Q.  frufoA,  a  bush.  Tlie  word  pau«d  from 
the  Teutonio  Into  the  Romance  laugnagea 
It.  bono.  Pr.  hue,  O.Pr.  bin{WoA  Fr.  boii). 
AmirtuA,  bettf,  bamvtt,  dx,  an  from  thi> 
■tern.]    1.  A  thicket;  a  clomp  of  thraba  or 


A  branch  of  a  bio,  properlj  of  (rj,  ai 
;nd  to  Bacchua,  (Ued  or  hung  ont  ai  j 


ahraba.  treaa,  Ao. ;  a  wide  naeultlraled 
tract  of  country  covered  with  icrub;  aa,  the 
buih  waa  hem  ray  denae;  to  take  to  the 
bntk  (to  become  a  (uaA-rangsr).— ft  llie  Ull 
or  bruah  of  a  toi.~Te  bait  atavt  lAe  fruM, 
to  approach  aoythlng  Iti  a  roimilabout  man- 
ner; to  nic  dicumlocutlon;  lo  dlUy-dallv. 

Bnah  (bnah),  e.i.  To  grow  thick  or  builiy: 
to  eerre  or  ahow  aa  a  buah.  '  The  bu^iag 
aldera  formed  a  ihadj  aoene.'    Rope. 

BntflOHiihX  e.t.  LToastbDahtaalMnt:to 
iapportwithbiuhe*;a>,  lobiuApaaa.— 1  To 
Das  abn)h-harTavon,orrorcoTarln(;  aa.to 
but  a  piece  ot  wood;  to  bu$h  In  seeda 

"-- ••  (buah), «.  (A  parallel  form  of  *or,  pro- 
r  Irom  D.  hu,  a  boa,  a  buth :  G.  bxichte. 


Bndl  (bnah),  I.e.  To  fnralah  witb  a  bn>h,  or 

BlUtl-bMUl  (bnahn)«nX  <a    The  Anerlcui 

BtUb-baok  (biiih'bnk),  n.  [D.  bateh-bDl-.] 
The  name  given  to  •everal  ipeclei  of  the 
genna  Tragelipbua,  eapeclalljr  to  T.  lyles- 

Colony,  4  feet  ^g  and  M  feet  high,  with 
triangular  lub-ipiral  boma.     The  ninle  ii 

brown  above;  both  a™  while  below.  Called 
alw  Bnnh-goat  —  WhUcJiadred  bvAbvck, 
the  nanie  Ei>eD  to  the  Cephaioahiu  lyloieui- 
tru.  a  white-backed  true  anlelnpeoF  Sierra 
Leone,  &a.,  S  feet  long  and  3  feel  high,  with 
bhick.  ihlnlng.  polnlod.  and  uearil  itnight 
homa.  ihort  tfender  llmbi,  aleek.  gloaaj, 
deep  brown  hair 

BtUUI-C«t(hDah'kat),  n. 

"BbbIibI  Ibwah'ei:  -   •" 
boiflf ,  fruaarl.  &< 

'  ■  ■■  '3t  frfj^T*4fa,  p'/irida.  Irom  Gr. 
A  dry  meaiu™,  conlilnlng 
lecka.    The  imperial  boilipl 

id  holdiM  Iba  arolrdnpola 


tester  boahel  had  bean 


[CoUoq.J 


laaura  from   the  tl 


ij-'Sl'sa^safSi,'^ 


Bl(buih'e 


The  circle  of  Iron  hi  the 
BiialMdac*  (budi'el-ij  \  n.    A  duty  payable 

Bulhalat,  BiuheUnUl  (buah'el-«r.  bnth'el- 
man).  n.  [From  American  huh,  btuhing, 
a  thimble.  1  One  who  repain  gannenta  lir 
tallna.  Spelled  alao  Aubllar.  [American.) 

Btuhet  (buah'et),  n.  (Dim.  of  b«*h.)  A 
thicket;  a  conie:  a  wood.  'A  butjk«t  or 
wood  OB  a  hill,  not  tar  troiD  the  wayride,' 
flay.     (Rare.) 

Bnah-aiflitltur  (bmhllMngy  n.  A  mods  of 
flghUng  iDwIilch  the  oombatanU  •cattsr. 
and  Are  from  behind  thsihellerol  treaand 

Bnill-KOAt  (liiiafa'giSt),  n.    Sans  as  AuaA- 

Boall'Wminer  ( bnih '  ham  -  mCr ).  n-  A 
maaon'i  large  breaking  hammer;  a  hammer 
for  dreuing  mlllitonea 

BoEh-harrow  (bnah'ha.i^),  n.    An  Imple- 


bara,  in  which  batbee 
Bnihlnsu  (bii>h'l-ne 
being  bushy,  thick,  o 


.    [Ameri 


The  quality  of 
mUed,  like  tha 


Biulileu  (iinshln),  a.  Daatltnts  of  buibea; 

BnitLman  (buah'man),  il  (In  second  sense  a 
traiitlatlonofD.lw^iniaik]  l.Awoodaman; 

1  An  aboriginal  of  Buihmanland,  near  the- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  a  Boajeimaa, 
Bnahmentl  (biish-ment).  n.  1.  (From  huh.) 
A  thicket;  a  cluster  of  bushes.  'Wooda. 
brlan.  AutAmeutt,  and  wslcia.'  itolfuh.— 
i.  [Contr.  for  omhiiAntnU. )  An  amboah 
or  ambuscade;  auy  concealed  body  of  sol- 
diers or  men.  'EoTlnnlng  blm  with  A 
huhnent  of  soldlera'    fiofdtn;. 


. -Ktoi 


bjpj.,. 


Bard  bras 
iper  and  U 


Buill-m«t»l(htiah'. „  . 

gun-metal ;  a  compoai  tlon  of  1 

Biiili-nui«er(binh'r*rJ-lr),         

lis,  a  criminal,  generally  an  escaped  conilrt. 
whoUkcB  to  the  'buah,'  or  wooda.  and  Urea 

Btt«ll-»liril(o(bBih'shr1k),  B.    Oneofatub- 

fainllrmiamnDphlllnB)QfthoF<innlcarildiB 

thick  trees,  bushes,  and  underwood,  where 
they  are  perpetually  prowiJUE  about  after 
Insects,  and  young  and  sickly  hirda,  and 
are  great  deslrojers  of  eggs,  numerous 
specfei  ol  bush-shrik«  are  found  in  the 
hotter  Utitude.  of  America 
Buah-wliacker  (bnih'whak 
lean.)    1.  One  accustomed  t 


■ojonni  Id  III 


i.  A  strong  scythe  or  other  Implement  lur 

BlUll-WliaCUtiC(1'u>li'"l>ak<lng),  n.  Fash- 
ing one'H  way  uiraugb  bushcB  ur  thickets; 
hauling  a  boat  along  aatream  bordered  by 
bushes  by  pulllug  at  the  btSDchea    (Amer- 

BQ*Il-wainui(bi|ili'wti-man),n.    A  femala 


I    t-Rarl 


rclosi 


twigl  and  branches : 
low  sno  snrnouy.  ^jwnaer;  Baton  — S.  B*- 
sembllng  s  buih ;  thick  and  [pmdiug.  like 
a  bnsh ;  as,  a  bushy  board.    '  Auhy  eye- 

Bually  (bril-iri  ode.    In  a  busy  msnner; 

^ottij-'"^^-    ™"P-™'---'---" 


■a  otdloatj  atatnat  Di 

wljBfillTa^  tor  It  HflBb  IBVB    w  uara  feUD 

aiMUliK  of  >UU  ol  Mob  bnq'.  Im^ttrM. 
Pniliab&   Uu  0.  Ft.  iuoteiu,   betoianf. 

■ffiln.  batlii«B<rr.  UKgm*.  work,  diarl 
wu  nppoMd  to  !>•  connscUd  with  thi  B. 
(djacure  tan.  and  InnmoicHl  it  !■■■•  tlu 

■wiolac  of  ttM  word.  |     t.  A  nuUo'  or 

Muotloa  whsXu  ^>  longar  or  iboTtir 
TMTlod ;  VI  Bflalr  ntalTlna  cr  xHbMiu  Bt- 
{anaan;  q»MdlctlU.  thu  wUcb  bMlM  or 
occqpio  oaa'i  Ubb,  lUaiUaB,  md  labour 
M  AcUrf  BBsan;  that  lAb  me  does 


r  objaet  oadaitaksD. 

ft.  Cobbbib;  licbtor  action  or  iDten»aiiip: 
aa.  irhat  tajuun  hai  a  maa  wiUi  the  du- 
patHOf  DthoiaT — &  Aflalr;  point;  matter. 

— Auinaa  oard,  an  advertlKment  In  a 
public  print  kItIbc  a  Cndmnui's  nama  and 
addna  wltb  a  tow  paitlcnian  at  to  the 

JOr  #  muK  lo  do  oiu't  btttingta,  to  kill, 
daabiij,  or  rnlB  Um  :  to  wtUe  bim.  [Cot- 
loq.l  — iV  nutj  a  Iking  oiu'i  jHuima.  lo 
dnma  ono'i  atUnUoa  to  It;  tn  w«  mat  it  1* 
dmH.— flTS.  ASalr,  concam.  matter,  enftaja- 
mant.  emplonnDDt.  calUoc,  occntiatlaii. 
trade,  proieialDn,  allien  dul*. 
WnilllM  (bli'iiai),  a.  Balatliis  to  or  con- 
nacUd  with  btulDMa,  trafllc.  Inde.  Aa.:  aa, 


a,  tnuL  bodt 
lies*  of  itH 


Biuk  (be 


get  ooe'i  nlf  n 


ITi 


Jf  readr.  

uBiu^j  ■  i;ontiactlon  of  bia  tu,  from  Hiaj 
to  prepan.  and  ta  (^O.  lu*}.  ono'i  Mil. 
Aut  ia  dmllailj  formad.  Adua^  In  the 
aanaa  of  on  Ibe  point  of  ffolnff,  b  £rom  aama 
TVfi}.]  1.  Toprapara;  aqulp^draaa.  'ftutfl 
UmboldlllottiadnadlarflEht.'  Fairfax. 
I  Old  tatUt  and  Scotch.  ]-S|  To  m  to 
dtnetone'icoBiie.  'Andfuivdveaiward, 
for  to  rob  eft'    JCo.  i^  AnAni 


ldlocomeS^ 
dkHwaUilcalH  olS«Kk  aod  tuMiL  4|n«. 
In  tbg  A  OoO.  CA.  a  Mnd  of  itocUiig  of 
scfouiatoft,  aiaatla,  cloUi  of  goldorallk 
ibnjidnvd,  worn  br  hiabopa  tvben  ool^ 

BntklIMd(baandiid}.a.  1.  Weariiw  bvtklna 
'Tbia  bounolitt  Amaton,  tout  btMimed  mla- 
, „..      . ._._, (ragadj; 


nikr  t  (bnaWX  >-  £b^:  woodad;  abadad 
irovenRown  witb  tnatnt  tbtiAa:  boala'. 
VimhukKbUL'   SImt. 

—  '>.—•-     [Awordo" 
tpparently 


"huH  doat  ilTe  ma  naltalng 

Shot.    [Familiar.] 
(boa),  V  L    (0.  and  Ftdt.  Q.  tutmn, 
— B.  to  Uo.    S«e  the  Daan.)    To 

■alute  with  tha  Upa     ■Aod  bun 


.       ..  I,  LL  *i 

Kind  of  boat,  wbeuae  alio  D.  ifiit.  0 
a  beiriog  boat;  raallj  tha  aama  wi 
bdx.1  A  imaU  vcmel,  from  60  to  T 
bordan.  cairrlng  tvo  maata,  aod  to 
or  cabloi,  one  at  each  and,  nasd  la ' 


Ban.    8*0  Bnn 
Bnim-Iialiil  <fi. — 

Mn  w'siria  tam}im, 

the  AmaaoD.  wboi*  keiu  u  diuj'  lu  w  id  wmt, 

high,  bnt  wboaa  laares  are  often  30  feet  lonfl 

b]r  4  lo  5  iMt  In  breadth.    Ttataa  are  uaad 

1^  tha   Indiana  for 

thalch.fiirirhlchll»|r 

are  admirablj  adut- 

ed.Uietunowilemj]! 

their  vein*  acting  aa 

uetaln.  Theipatbea 

wlian  cot  lond  tudin- 
alljand  itret^adofU 


tvj|<.    It.    and    Sp. 
from  tafta,  a  avau 


Inralii 


L  In  teilp.  tha  flcin«  at  a 


howlDtf  onij ' 

it-Slio  cl 


bird  ot  tha  genmi 


Upimtl  upm  •  \mti  tnl  links  '■^ 

BnatUd  (bn'Uid),  a.  [O.Ft.  MtaTdi.'a 
pacnliar  eormptlm  ot  I.  aria  (onf a ;  lit 
■tow  bird:  Aonip.  fiThatafarda.aviietfTTfa.J  A 
ina  Otia,  balanglnc  to  the  order 
approachina  the  wadeia.  The 
gnat  biutard  (deft  t>nla)Ia  tbelaiveat  Enro- 
peanMrd,  the  mala  often  welghlDg  3i>  lb*. 
with  a  breadth  of  wlngof  •  or  T  feet  The 
bmUrd  ■•  DOW  ran  loBrfUIn,  bnt  aboandi 
In  the  aontfa  and  eaat  of  Eorope  and  the 
•tMrpet  of  TaitatT.  faadtng  on  green  com 
DO  otbar  Tegatablia,  and  od  eartb-imma. 


S  A  aimllar  canrb^  woin  by  aelon  In       All  theipeclea  rnntaBt,aad  takaflUtwlth         And imcitMiBi »« fo. lo.t  di.inc.  K™.r,. 

tr^Bdr  anwDK  the  andcota  In  contiwlla-      diOealt;.    O.  n«nriHiT*  la  Uw  Aaiallo  and  O.       In  Ibiiarai*  ftW  la  mr  oonmoa  attar  oU 
tiacUoB  lo  Uw  (Ht  worn  br  ooawdlana       ain-uJiaMU  the  AtrtoB  ^aote  andnnnat    (8aa  nndar  Au.  and  Can.)    In 


thingof  ej(tnMjrdlDaJ7alaa.^t.  A  rolitarlnc 
blada— a.  A  frolic ;  a  ap[eB.~t.  A  >lolwt 
wind.  (Slang  In  aUlteaanK^  and  iwobablji 
of  Amariean  orlgln.1 

BuUe  (baa'l),  e.t.  preL  buUtd;  nir. 
fruilfiny.  [From  root  nf  friuy;  same  word 
aa  1»L  frvit^  to  biutla,  lo  iplaah  in  water  \ 
buiU.  btutle,  a  ^iaab :  camp.  O.  K  tataUi, 
buatle,  which  la  evldantlr  ot  lane  origin  If 
not  a  neni  modlflcation.]  TodliplajiactlT- 
llr  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  nofie  or  aglta- 
Uno'  lo  be  actlia  and  aUnlng;  lo  ba  reir 
quick  In  motion  'And  laaee  la*  world  for 
Svilc 


agltaUoB 

In  tba  worid.'    SvuOl. 


'Attnngefruillga 


BlutJe  (^u^).  >■    IPxrhapi  for  hniOi.  a 

A  pad  itatled  wl^cotlon.  fcathera,  dc. 
worn  by  ladlea  tor  the  purpoae  of  gtving  a 
greater  ratundlti  or  piomlnenca  to  tha  back 
part  ot  the  bodr  bnaiedlalol;  bebiw  tha 
walit.  and  ot  letting  off  the  onallnna  cf 
tha  walat.  but  mora  eapaolaUT  to  nUeva  tha 
weight  of  the  clolhea.  'Wbethar  riiawaa 
RvU;.  wbctbar  ah*  w«ce  much  MhUl' 

Butlar' (bual^Jk  ■■     Om  who  bnallea; 

BnitUnc  (buillnt).  p.  and  a.  UoTlng  ao- 
tlrelr  wltb  nolle  or  agHatlon;  active:  bniy; 
atlrrlng.     '  A  bug',  htiUuv  ''■n^ '    CroMe. 

BaatO  (bni^,  n.    nt)    A  huit ;  a'tUtue. 


ttoiy  (bl'il).  0.  [O.K.  bitu,  A.  Bai.  byiig. 
bittff;  cog.  D.  htiig,  LO.  baig,  bojy ; 
funher  afllnltlea  doubtfuL  The  old  apeUlng 
with  i  Inataad  of  u  bad  better  have  been 

tlon;  engaged  about  aomethiog  thatraadera 
Intetruptlon  Inconvenient 


2.  Actlralf  emplayBd;  occnnled  without 
ceuatlon ;  conatantlj  In  motloo.  '  Bviv 
hammen  doling  rlrela  up.'  Shak.  'The 
imulc-dhTlng  motion  of  toft  and  Ann  feel.' 
SSeOev—i.  Active  bi  that  which  doei  not 
concent  the  parson:  neddilug  wllh  or  prrlng 
attain  of  othen ;  offldom;  unpor- 


neddtlngmonkey  oron  frutir  ape.'  Shak 
1,  CaaalDi  to  be  mnch  occopfed  with  t 
ploymeDt  'To-monowliaiuivdM."  S* 
"-"-"  -  •   - — '   A  pp.  tmiitd;  p 


7(brd),i.t,  met  k  pp. 

'ying.    To  emploj  with  a 


d-bo-dU  H.  A  meddUOR 
uBTHui:  iHia  vijo  offldouilv  concami  hlm- 
aalt  with  the  aSaln  ol  oUien.  'A  bar»- 
btdy  who  had  bean  properly  pnnlahad  for 

dnt7. '    XdcauJay. 
BniybOiblMa  (bl'd-bo-dilim},  K.     Tha 

habit  ol  bulling  one*)  Hlf  about  other 
people'!  attain. 

ipjn.  <i(i«i>iir  oiiQ  r°uiia  mmm.  !■  tSSHucm 


trequenUva. 


It).   Oijglnallf  a  prep. 
10  regarded.  Ihougb  al 


i].;lnm 


ter  la  amWguona.     . „ .., 

without,  out  oC  nnlcai—li,  by,  andUan,  out, 
wlthont.  Ilka  0.  Sai.  bOKafL,  D.  fruiOn.  ei- 

S3t)  Lf  Wlthont;  aa,  A  Sax.  btalmnmdt, 
Ihontand.  'Otfaaaoun  (air.  batfelr  (that 
la  wlthont/rn  or  equals' I>i«it«-.  TaKli 
not  I  cat  MU  a  glove : '  a  Scotch  Trovaitdal 
motto.—!.  Xioept :  btaldei ;  unlaia. 


ch,alalB:      tfa,ae.Io 


V.  vig:    wh,  vAlg;    ih,  araia.— Sa«  Kn. 


BUT 
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BUTT 


Old  English  if  wm  often  oaed  pleonutically 
After  b%U  in  this  Benae. 

But  i/l  have  my  wille 

ForderneloTeofthee,  leman.  IspUle.    Chaiictr. 

&  Excepting  or  excluding  the  fact  th«t; 
MTe  thftt;  were  it  not  th«t;  unleee. 

And,  but  inlinnity. 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  something  seised 
HU  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twizt  your  Arone  and  his 
Measured  to  look  ui>oo  you.  SkaJt. 

Last  jrear.  my  love,  it  was  my  hap^ 

Behind  a  penadier  to  be. 
And.  but  he  wore  a  hairy  cap. 

No  taller  man  methinlcs  than  me.     Thackeray. 

Often  followed  bj  that 

Here  we  live  in  an  old  crumbUni^  mansion  that 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  inn,  but  that  we 
never  see  company.  Goidtutith. 

4.  Only;  merely;  simply;  at,  there  is  6u< 

one  man  present 

IftheykiUusweshan^M/die.         siaviL4. 
I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are 
That  led  me  hither.  SMak. 

[  A  negative  has  been  omitted  in  saoh  i^rases. 
Chaucer  would  have  said.  'There  nu  (i.«.  is 
not)  InU  one  man  present]— 5.  Equivalent 
to  a  relative  with  a  negative ;  loAo,  which, 
Ac,  .  .  .  not. 

No  voice  exempt;  no  voice  ^at/ well  could  Join 
Melodious  part  Milton. 

Here  'no  voice  but  well  could  Join'  is  equi- 
valent to  'no  voice  which  could  not  well  Join. ' 
6i  Otherwise  than  that;  that  .  .  .  not  In 
this  sense  (a)  after  negative  clauses. 

1  see  not  then  but  we  should  e^Joy  the  same  license. 

B.  y«H*«H. 
It  cannot  be  4w/ nature  hath  some  director  of  infinite 
power  to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker. 

Believe  not  but  I  Joy  to  see  thee  safe.       Rowe. 

The  negative  clause  is  often  represented  by 
the  single  word  not. 

Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a  ransom.  Hudikras. 
Often  followed  by  iJiai. 

I  was  not  so  young  when  my  father  died  but  that  I 
perfectly  remember  nim.  Byron. 

Sometimes  vahat  follows,  but  this  is  consid- 
ered ungrammaUcaL 

Not  but  tohat  I  hold  it  our  duty  never  to  foster  into 
a  passion  what  we  must  rather  submit  to  as  an  awful 
necessity.  t*rd  Lytton. 

(fr)  In  interrogative  sentences  implying  a 
negative  answer. 

Who  knows  but  we  may  make  an  agreeable  and 
permanent  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  family? 

T.Hook. 
(e)  After  such  expressions  as  Ood  forbid. 

God  defend  »M/ still  I  should  stand  so.       Shak. 

7.  But  and  but  that  are  used  in  a  peculiar 
manner  after  phrases  expressing  absence  of 
doubt 

I  doubt  not  but  I  shaO  ftnd  them.  Shmk. 

There  to  no  ouestioa  but  the  King  of  Spain  win 
reform  most  of  the  abuses.  AMison. 

My  lord,  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny 

But  that  I  know  them.  Shak. 

[The  h\U  in  this  case  may  be  the  adversative 
conjunction  as  in  9.]— 8.  For  than. 

I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it  ^Nf  I  was  startled  at  my 
shortness  in  it.  Addison. 

[This  usage  is  not  obsolete,  but  is  now 
considered  ungrammaticaL}— 9.  [In  the  fol- 
lowing usages  bm  is  clearly  an  adversative 
conjunction.  1  On  the  contrary;  on  the  other 
hand;  jret;  still;  however;  nevertheless.  [In 
this  use  but  notes  an  addition  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  to  elucidate  or  modify  the 
sense  of  the  preceding  part  of  a  sentence 
or  of  a  discourse,  or  to  continue  the  dis- 
course, or  to  exhibit  a  contrast] 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three:  but 
the  greatest  of  these  to  charity.  t  Cor.  siiL  13. 

When  pride  coroeth.  then  cometh  shame;  but  with 
the  towly  to  wisdom.  Prov.  xL  a. 

[The  adversative  force  of  this  conlunction 
often  refers  to  an  unexpreued  thought, 
and  not  to  the  clause  or  sentence  precedmg. 

Of  much  less  value  to  my  company  than  your  good 
words.    ^M/ who  comes  here  t  Shak. 

Have  you  got  nothing  for  me^-Yes,  but  1  have. 

Shertdan.^ 

But  often  also  follows  an  exclamation  of 
Bunnrise,  admiration,  terror,  or  any  strong 
feeling,  and  introduces  a  clause  expressing 
the  ground  of  the  feeling. 
Good  heavens.  #M/ she  to  haadsome !  Adam  Smith. 
—But  and  if,\  but  it 

But  and  if  we  have  thto  Uvety.  if  we  wear  his  cog- 
nisance here  in  thto  world,  that  is.  if  we  love  our 
neighbour,  help  him  in  hto  distress,  be  charitable, 
lovmg  and  friendly  unto  him.  then  we  shall  be 
known  at  the  last  day.  Latimer. 

See  AiTD.t 

—However,  But,  Yet,  StiU,  Notwithetand- 

ing,  Nevertkeleee.    See  HowiviB. 


But  (butX  n.  [That  is  be-out,  the  opposite 
of  ben ~ be-in.  See  But,  adv.]  The  outer 
apartment  of  a  house  consisting  of  only  two 
apartments ;  the  kitchen ;  the  other  apart- 
ment being  the  ben.  Also  uqed  as  a  prep, 
and  adv. ;  as,  to  come  but  the  house,  to  oome 
buL    [Sootch.] 

Butt  (but),  v.i  To  butt  or  abut 
But  (but),  n.  Same  as  Butt  (which  seeX 
Butcher  (buch'6r),  n.  [Fr.  bcueher,  from 
bouo,  a  he-«oat,  the  males  being  generally 
killed  for  food  and  the  she-goats  kept  for 
milk.  Comp.  It  beeeaio,  beeearo,  ^  butcher, 
from  beoeo,  a  goat]  1.  One  who  slaughters 
animals  for  nutfket ;  one  whose  occupation 
is  to  kill  animals  for  food.— 2.  One  who  kills 
in  a  cruel  or  bloody  manner;  one  guilty  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Honour  and  renown  are  bestowed  on  conquerors, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  the  great  butchers  of 
mankind.  Locke. 

Butcher  (buch'«rX  v.t  1.  To  kiU  or 
slaughter  for  food  or  for  market— 2.  To 
muraer,  especially  in  an  unusually  bloody 
or  barbarous  manner. 

A  man  beset  by  assassins  to  not  bound  to  let  himself 
be  tortured  and  butchered  without  using  his  weapons. 

Macauiay. 

Butcher-llird  (bnch'^r-btodX  n.  An  inses- 
sorial  bird  of  the  genus  Lanius,  sub-family 
Laniinie;  a  shrike.  They  have  received 
the  name  of  butcher-birds  from  their  habit 
of  suspending  their  prey,  after  depriving  it 
of  life,  upon  thorns,  as  a  butcher  does  his 
meat,  and  then  pulling  it  to  pieces,  and 
devouring  it  at  their  leisure.    See  Shrikb. 

ButcherlmeMt  (bvch'«r-li-nesX  ^  The 
quality  of  being  butcherly.    Johneon. 

Batdierlsrt  ( buch'dr •  U ),  a.  Cruel;  savage; 
murderous.    Shak. 

Butcher-meat  (bvch'«r-met),  n.  The  flesh 
of  animals  slaughtered  by  ttie  butcher  for 
food,  such  as  tlut  of  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  &c., 
as  distinguished  from  game  or  other  animal 
or  vegetable  food. 

ButCher-row  (buch'6r-rd),  n.  A  row  of 
diambles. 

How  large  a  shambles  and  butcher-rov  would  such 
makef  IVhUiock. 

Butcher'B-broom  (bQch'«rz-brOm),  n.  Ru»- 
eue  acuieatue,  a  plant,  called  also  Knee- 
holly,  used  by  butchers  for  brooms  to  sweep 
their  blocks.    See  Ruscus. 

Batcher'8-meat  (buch'^rz-mdt),  n.  Same 
as  Buteher-meat. 

Butchery  (buch'6r-i},  n.  1.  The  business 
of  slaughtering  cattle  for  the  table  or  for 
market -2.  Murder,  especially  murder  com- 
mitted with  unusual  barbarity;  great  slaugh- 
ter. '  Whom  gaols,  and  blood,  and  butchery 
delight'  Dryden S.  The  place  where  ani- 
mals are  killed  for  market;  a  shambles  or 
slaughter-house;  also,  «  place  where  blood 
is  shed. 

Thto  house  to  but  a  butchery: 
Avoid  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.  Shak. 

Stn.  Murder,  slaughter,  carnage,  massacre. 

Butea  (b&'td-ai  91.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Leguminos«,  tribe  PapilionacesB, 
named  after  a  late  Earl  of  Bute,  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  botanical  science.  The 
species  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies;  they 
are  trees  having  pinnately  trifoliate  leaves, 
with  racemes  of  deep  sou^et  flowers.  B. 
frondoea  yields  a  red  Juice,  which  is  brought 
into  the  maiicet  under  the  name  of  Butea- 
gum  or  Bengal  kino. 

Butea-gum (ba'tSa-gum).  n.    See BUTEA. 

But-end  (but'endX  n.    See  Butt-em D. 

Buteo  (ba't£-dX  n.  A  genus  of  raptorial 
birds,  family  Falconidn,  containing  the  bus- 
sards. 

But-gap  (bnt'gap).  n.    A  fence  of  turf. 

Butler  (butl«rX  n.  [O.E.  boteltr,  from  LL. 
botellariut,  a  butler,  and  that  from  botelltu, 
a  bottle.  SeeBoTTLK.]  A  servant  or  officer 
in  a  household  whose  principal  business  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  Ac 

Fie,  daughter  I  when  my  old  wife  lived,  upon 
Tlito  day,  she  was  both  pantler.  butter,  cook.  Shak. 

Butlerage  (but1«r-ijy  n.  in  old  Engliih 
law,  a  duty  of  two  shillings  on  every  tun  of 
wine  imported  into  England  by  foreigners 
or  merchant  strangers:  so  called  because 
originally  paid  to  the  king's  butler  for  the 
king. 

These  ordinary  finances  are  casual  or  uncertain, 
as  be  the  escheats,  the  customs,  tutierage,  and  im- 
post. Baton. 

Butlerees  (buta«r-es).  n.    A  female  butler. 

Chapmtkn. 
Butlerehlp  (butl«r-ship),  n.    The  office  of 

a  butler.  Gen.  xL  21. 
Butment  (but'ment).  n.    In  arch,  and  con- 

ttruetion,  same  as  Abutment. 


Butment-eheek  (but'mentK^iekX  t».  One 
of  the  sides  of  a  mortise. 

Butomace»  (batd-mi's^).  n.pL  a  small 
nat  order  of  endogens,  the  type  of  which  is 
the  Buiomue  umbelUUue,  or  flowering-rush. 
See  Flowkrino-rush. 

ButomUB  (ba'td-musl  n.  (Or.  boue,  an  ox. 
and  temn6,  to  cut:  said  to  cause  the  months 
of  cattle  that  crop  it  to  bleed.  ]  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  type  of  the  nat  order  Butom- 
acesB.  The  B.  umbeUatus  is  the  well-known 
flowering-rush.    See  Flowbrimo-rcsh. 

But-ihaft,  n.    See  Butt-shaft. 

Butt  (butX  n.  [Partly  from  O.Fr.  bot,  Fr. 
bout,  the  end  or  extremity  of  a  thing,  partly 
from  O.Fr.  bot,  Fr.  but,  an  end,  aim,  or 
goal,  and  partly  from  Fr.  butte,  a  butt  used 
in  shooting,  all  these  words  being  from  an 
older  verb  (jboter,  to  push,  thrust,  strike) 
derived  from  M.H.O.  bdxen,  to  strike,  to 
beat,  a  word  cognate  with  £.  beat.  ]  L  The 
end  or  extremity  of  a  thing,  particularly, 
the  larger  end  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  piece  of 
timber  or  of  a  fallen  tree;  the  thick  end  of 
a  musket,  fishing-rod,  whip-handle,  Ac— 
2.  In  agri.  an  irregularly  shaped  piece  of 
land,  as  an  outlying  piece  left  unploughed 
at  the  end  of  a  fleld. 

The  hay  was  growing  upon  headlands  and  biOfs  in 
corn-fields.  Burri//. 

8.  In  ahip-building,  the  end  of  a  plank  or 
piece  of  timber  which  unites  with  another 

endways  in  a  ship's  side 
or  bottom;  also,  the  Join- 
ingof  two  such  pieces.  — 
4.  In  tiuicA.  the  square 
end  of  a  connectbig-rod 
or  other  link,  to  which 
the  bush-bearing  is  at- 
/1  K  tached  by  a  strap  fas- 

JL      h      J .    tened  to  the  butt  by  a 

LJ  I  I   cotter  and  gib.    In  the 

cut  b  marks  the  butt 
See  COTTBB.— 5.  In  carp. 
a  sort  of  hinge  for  a  door, 
consisting  <n  two  plates 
of  metal  with  edges  in- 
terlocking for  a  Joint. 
Iind  fastened  together  by  a  pin  on  which  they 
turn:  so  named  from  being  screwed  to  the 
edge  of  the  door,  or  the  part  which  bute 
against  the  casing,  and  not  on  the  face  of  it 
e.  The  thickest  and  stoutest  part  of  tanned 
ox-hides,  used  for  soles  of  shoes,  harness, 
trunks,  <(c.— 7.  [Fr.  bout  in  sense  of  ferule.] 
The  metal  ring  at  the  ends  of  the  hose  of  a 
fire-engine.— 8.  A  mark  to  be  shot  at;  the 
point  where  a  mark  is  set  or  fixed  to  be  shot 
at;  the  object  of  aim.  '  As  an  aim  or  butt* 
Shak. 

Base  Argives,  blush  ye  not  to  stand  as  made  for 
b$ttts  to  darts}  Cha/mtan. 

Hence— 9.  The  person  at  whom  ridicule. 
Jests,  or  contempt  is  directed. 

I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my  buU,  which  I 
thought  very  smart,  when  my  ill  genius  .  .  .  sug. 
gested  to  him  such  a  reply  as  got  all  the  laughter  00 
hto  side.  BtUffe/t. 

10.  A  goal;  a  bound;  a  limit 

Here  to  my  Journey's  end,  here  to  my  butt. 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  saiL       Shak. 

11.  In  rifie-praetiee,  the  hut.  embankment, 
or  other  protection  in  which  the  marker 
tXiA.— Butt's  length,  the  ordinary  distance 
from  the  place  of  shooting  to  the  butt  or 
mark;  as,  not  two  pair  of  butte  length  from 
the  town.— Butts  and  bounde,  the  abuttals 
and  boundaries  of  land.— ^((  and  butt  dg- 
nifies  that  the  butt-ends  of  two  planks  come 
together  but  do  not  overlie  eacn  other.— To 
start  or  spring  a  butt  {naut.\  to  loosen  the 
end  of  a  plank  by  the  ship  s  weakness  or 
labouring. 

Butt  (but),  v.t.  [See  Butt,  an  end.]  1. 1  To 
lay  down  bounds  or  limits  for. 

That  the  dean,  itc,  do  cause  all  and  singular 
houses.. dwellings  of  the  church,  to  be  boundeaaad 
tutted.  Abp.  Parker. 

2.  To  saw  the  ends  off,  as  boards,  to  make 
them  square  and  remove  faulty  portions. 
B.  H.  Knight 
Butt  (but),  v.i,    [Fr.  bouter,  O.Fr.  boter,  to 

Euah,  to  but   See  Butt,  an  end.]  To  strike 
y  thrusting  the  head  against,  as  an  ox  or  a 
ram;  to  have  a  habit  of  so  striking. 

A  lam  will  lutt  with  hto  head,  though  he  be  brought 
up  tame,  and  never  saw  that  manner  of  fightimr. 

Butt  (butX  V.  t  To  strike  by  thrusting  with 
the  head,  as  a  ram;  to  strike  with  the  head. 

Come,  leave  your  tears:  a  brief  Csrewell:  the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away.  Shak. 

Butt  (butX  n.  [In  the  first  sense  directly 
from  the  preceding  verb;  in  second  from 


Fite,  f&r,  fat  f|»ll;       m«.  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tObe,  tub,  bwll;       oil,  pound;    '  U,  Sc  abinie;     y,  8c.  ffy. 


Pr.  MU,  »  put  or  thnut  in  fencing.  See 
Bdtt,  u  and.]  1.  A  pDib  or  Uiniit  glnu 
by  thehMUloI  uulDul;  u.  tha  hiU  ot  ■ 
nm.-ruu  butt,  with  the  h«wl  dimtad  it 
an  obint  M  u  (o  *tm»  It  mmt  ~ 
•imfuabtatU'^ 


t  (bntik  n.     (n  fr.  6»1<,  Pr.  »dU'.  i 


bMeIg:  ailed  alio  ■  Pipt.  i  butt 
ImparlAl  gftUoDL 
"-«  Chut),  1.    The ' 


lioondar  IPlatrua/aut). 
Bntt-^bkln  0)ul'c]i4u).  n.     In  luldlrri/.  ■ 
■hnrt  rhaln  (tUohcd  ■■  one  end  U  the  le>- 
tnd  m(  the  other  lo  Uil  iliigle 
a.  Kfiiakt 
■Xn.    (hi    A  term  applied 


»     K  H.  Kf 

taftDtin.    .--.    

detuhed  hUl  or  rlilga  In  Chs  Bockr  Jloun- 


._.  id  Okbdb  „ 
■bniptlj,  too  high  to 
oat  belDf  bfgh  enough 
Uln.  'Two  renierlial 
Elomaratg.'    Ruxlan. 


IT  blunt  and  at  anything :  M.  the  ftuM-tml 


Bntt«T  Oml'ir).  n.  a  machine  (or  eavlng 
off  IhabaUa  or  anda  ot  boarda  K  If. 
KnIM. 

Bnttar  (battrl  n.  (A.  Sax.  hnttr.  tutan. 
intrr,  bntUr,  trom  L.  Auiyrnm,  butter,  trom 
Or.  boutyron,  butter,  from  bohj,  an  ox,  and 
lyrw,  chaeae,]  1.  An  oil;  or  unctuooi  inb- 
■lanea  obtained  from  cream  or  mUlc  by 
cbnmlng.  It  ii  a  wrt  ol  coDcrata  oil  tat' 
Diahed  bj  female  Mammalia,  ecpeolallj  bj 
(ha  oov  and  goat,  and  uaed  ae  food  bj  moat 
dvUlied  natloni.  Agitation  leparaUa  the 
lat  or  ollT  part  of  Dillk  trom  the  thin  or 
Mrooi  part,  nlled  btOUr-mta.-t  Id  bU 
aWtja  a  term  applied  to  certain  anhTdrona 
metalllo  ehlorfOM  ot  bntwir 
and  tmlblUt)':  ta,  buUer  i^ t 
name  glran  to  the  trichloride  of  antimony, 

iita  labUmaM  and  the  ngalua ;  biMer  c/ 
OTKiiHi.  ■nbllmatod  chloride  ol  anenlc 
made  by  a  like  proceia:  hiUtr  .(^  tiintUl, 
ubllmatad  chloride  of  bkmnth ;  (uHer  q/ 
Ma,  tubllraatad  chloride  of  tin:  frulMr  9{ 
liv.  aubllmutad  chloride  of  ^oc—BuOar^ 
eatao.  an  oilj  concrete  white  matter  ob- 
tained from  ihebeanioTieedaof  thecuao, 
made  bj  hrtiUIng  the  leeda  and  bolting 
tham  In  water.— BMUr  (ff  uaa,  the  olea- , 
glnoua  part  of  wai.  obUload  by  diatlUaliDn. 
■nd  ot  a  bnlyraeeouaoaulalaDoa,— Ff^la- 
Ua  biiHari.  a  name  gf  nn  to  cartain  ooncnta 
liad  mgetabla  oIK  trom  tbair  nwaiblance 
to  bnttar  produced  fnan  the  mOk  ol  ani- 
mali;  nicb  u  thote  of  the  eaeao-baani  and 
cocoa-nat.  of  the  nntmeg.  Ac.  which  are 
■oUd  at  common  tampeistoraa— ftim  but- 
Wr,  clarlBed  butler;  batter  mcllca  uid 
potted  for  culinary  nie.     The  name  of  n/irt 


jnbinwl  wlUi  Iron,  of  tb*  I. 

big  M  a  paaty  amdalion  trom  alominlferoui 
rocki,  aa  alnm-ilate,  occnrrtnc  at  Hnrlet 
JUun  Wnrk*.  Faliley.  and  WTenl  piteea  on 
the  continent  ol  Barope.  —  .SJkca  butter,  a 
vagetaUe  butler  occurring  In  the  nut  ot  the 
■bea-trae  or  lliiw>nl>iiriliiot  tropical  Africa. 
whan  it  forma  an  Important  iftlela  ot  In- 


1  To  llattar  groealy :  u.  ha  buttartd  him  t 
BnlMr  fbnfer).  v.i.    In  ganMinjj  etang,  t 


went)  in  Jamaica,  what*  It  It  In  great  ra^ 

qneit  for  the  table. 

BDtter-tektOiut'erbetXii.  ATeaKlforllie 
Uble  In  which  melted  butter,  fntanded  to 
be  uaed  at  a  eauca,  li  contained. 

Bilttar-biiiiip<bDt'tr-biui>p^  K.  The  bit- 
tern.   Tetmi/eon.    IProriiHU.) 

Batt«r-biUTi:biitAr-btT}  It.  ApUntf/>i- 
taeitet  niffarie)  growing  In  wet  land,  with 
large  letvet,  which  wan  formerly  mod  for 
wrapping  butter  In.    See  ntisnta. 

BlitteT~anMk<bnt'er-knik]Ln.  An  earthen- 
ware leuel  in  which  taltea  baiter  b  kept 
Whan  filled  K  welgha  about  1  cwL 

Buttanniii  (but'tr.kup),  ».  A  uamagi*eD 
to  leTanl  tpeclea  of  Kanuncalni  or  crow- 
foot, bDt  moat  commonly  to  It.  aerli,  a  com- 
mon Hold-plant  with  bright  yellow  Bowen. 
Sometlmea  called  alio  OoU-cup  and  King- 

BtStW-annTi  <buftrnng-g«n),  n.  One 
who  leta  drop  anything  he  ought  to  hold. 
[Slang.) 


a  blenniet. 


^.cSSi 


iultatm  or  apottod.gnnneL 
Battor-flOWM;  (but'tr-Boa-tr),  n.    The  bat. 

BntUrll7(bal'tr-ni).ii.  (A.Btx.huterJUBi 
ur  ftuUir-jJnVA  like  O,  tiUMrjtifje,  D.  IMer- 
Tlieg— butter  and  jtg.  Probably  the  same 
•rtt  originally  glyen  to  •  sommon  yellow 
■pectea.  Orlmmiayiit  haaltinama.aiwelL 
«  an  old  Oarnian  naote  maUenfieb  (whey- 
thlefl  from  the  fact  that  people  formerly 
bellered  that  tin  butterfly,  or  wltcho  In  iu 
•hape,  ilola  milk  and  bnttar.]  1.  The  com- 
mon Engllah  name  of  aU  the  dlnmal  1ep[- 
dopteroni  Iniecta.  correipondlng  to  the  orl- 


Fapaio.    Bee  Orcidiuk. 
BntteTflr-lUmped  (buftr-lllahapl), 

bot.  papllionaceaui  (which  leeX 
Bntt«r«r-»l«U  (bQftr.ni-shelX  n 

popular  name  of  a  genua  (VoluU)  ol 

caooa  moUueca.  wlXh  a  iplnl   uul 

Biitt«rfly-*»lTa  (bul'«r-n[-»al.X  n. 


from  lu  bnttaifly  aiv 
patxaneo  when  open,  aa 
repreiented  In  lection 
In  the  annaisd  cnL 
Tbla  form  of  valto  It 
employed  in  the  Ult- 
buckati  of  large—— 
pumpi.  and  tor  I 
pomp  hucheli  oi  wu- 
dennnji  (team-englne*.  See  CLAcrE.Val.Tl. 
Bntt«ilr-WMd<bnt^«r-IU-wMXti.  ..iwle- 
pioa  (Htcreeo.  the  plaurliy-niot  of  America, 
where  IC  luu  a  ooiuldeTable  repnlatlon  u 
an  article  ot  the  materia  medics.     It  ii  an 

-  mild  callurttc.  and  a  dlapho- 

iployad  In  Inclplenl  pulniD- 


trom  milk  churned  with  hi 
and  (be  yoUu  ot  egxt.  the  w 
tenia  ot  the  chuinin  the  b 
coomrtad  hito  battarine. 


t-io:     Ljoti;     >,  Pr.  totii     ag,  ilnir; 


BBtt«r-kIllfa(baf«r-nIf],fi.     A  blunt,  and 
pnerally  ornamented,  knife  uaed  for  oatUng 

BtLttmnAII  (bDt'ar-mau),  n.    A  man  who 


the  north  of  Bwedei 


Buttoly  (bnl'tr-l),  a.  I.  Battng  the  qoall- 
tiea  or  appearance  ot  butter.— 1.  Apt  to  let 
fall  anytUng  ana  ought  to  boId,«  aballln 

Bnttary  (bul'Ar-l  X  n,  tOrlgfnally  betiierit. 
a  place  for  bottlea  'But  ai  fruUfr  waafand 
la)  alio  kept  In  ballerlea  the  word  wai  eaally 
oorrnptea  to  Iti  preient  form. '  S^M.  See 
Bottle.  )  l.  An  apartment  In  a  honaehold, 
rhloh  wlne^  llquora.  and  provliloni  ara 


kept 


t.  In  aome  collesee,  a  room  where  Uqnon. 

tnilta,  and  rvfndimenli  are  kept  tor  lala  to 

the  ttodent*. 
Bnttar-bU  (bufU-lMr),  n.     A  ledge  on 

the  top  at  the  bnUair-batch  on  which  to 

ratt  tankanU.    5Ut. 
BntMnr-lUtCh  (but'tr.lhach),  n.     A  hatch 

or  balFdoor  glirtDf  entrance  to  the  buttery. 
Bntt-hlunBnt-nlBca,!!.  SameMBDR.ft. 

Blltt-IIOVUQintliou-al).n.  Aklndothowel 
or  »d»  naed  by  coopera. 
BntUncCbut'lngXn.  AnabuttaL  'Wllhont 

hiHiMt  or  bouudlngt  on  any  aide.'    fip. 

BnttUs-Joliit,  Bntt-joliit  (bnttng-JolDt, 

but'jolnt),  n-    See  under  Joint. 
ButUnc-rlns  (but^g-rtngX  n.     A  collar  on 
the  aide  ot  a  wheel.  Intlde  Ihe  wheel,  which 
It  prerenta  trom  moving  further  Inward! 


9  item  -Butleek-maa,  alndlcn 
*.  wig:    «b,  vAig;   lb,  am*.— Sea  KIT. 


.protubar- 


l«rni  lor  Iha  Una  p*Ul.  In  k  cue  ■>[  fomlet- 

tifirij tiff w winlfuliitlril  rnniTt  ^ij^V-Sentt. 

BntMnCbat'n),  n.  [Fr.  bautoB, 
bod.  Iram  hiiiter.  In  puA.  Si 
thniM,  Borr,  aa  tod.)  L  ilnr  1 
tetoMd  to  UH)Ui>r  bodr:  mnu 

mluts  the  brescb , 

iua».  ind  wfali±  iiSordi  ■  «inT«il<iit  bMr- 
IngFor  ths  ippi  Jatton  of  budiplkei.  breacb- 
iDEi.  Ac  —3. 1  A  bud  of  ■  pUnL 

4  A  Caleb,  ol  Tukiu  lonu  ud  antariila. 
iiml  to  [uMn  togctbar  tbs  ditfcrant  puM 
itf  dns  br  betnc  atUdwd  to  <■)«  put  i»d 
nMbw  UuoDEta  ■  lilt  or  loap  callad  ■  lii((a»- 

Hi  Id  tb*  otEw;  BMd  tin  lor  miuBcsl 

6.  A  IlOE  at  lothor  ttafniab  < 

at  >  biuilo  pML  and  whuh 
lengtb  ol  tha  raliu.-  '   '  ' 


n  •  iaeofi  ipteiOnlly,  (■) 
uonapllce  who  (aplm 
w  dslBd*  UddBn  w  a  to 


If  UtldH  ,       .        

llilBibt»-rtCTer'(  aocomplice.— •.  [A  pL  mBd 
u  ■  ting.]  A  pure,  from  Uu  nun  ol  got 
baUoiu  whicb  mdom  bta  f  uket 


of  >  illdlng  iphug-bolt  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  door,  and  Dttlnff  Into  a  dapreufoa  m 
tha  oppoalte  Jamb ;  Inteoded  to  kaap  the 
door  ciDwd  altbont  baing  locked,  jet  ao 
that  It  can  aa^  ba  opsiad.— To  Mold  b)/ 
lA«  frnJtan,  to  detalD  In  convenatlon  to 
waarlDui;  to  boia.  'Not  to  koU  jou  by 
lAt  biUton  too  pemnptorll;.'    Xn.  Oore.— 

word  iutton  ii  oiod  to  ligatty  that  which  la 


battooi;  to  Incloaa  or  make  ucura  with 
bnttODi:  often  toUowed  with  up;  ai,  to 
buOaa  yp  a  valitcoaL  'Ooa  whou  hard 
heart  la  baOmud  lip  with  ilecL'    Slvlc 

Bnttoa  (bnlTn),  Ki    To  ba  aapabla  at  being 


8llttOII-Uulk<bDt^-b]angkY  K.  A  disk  of 
nwtal.boiie,Ac.tobeforniedtntoabiittaa. 

Button-bull (bufn-bpih),!!.  Anameelnii 
to  tha  CepAolanlfcu  iKadttttalU.  a  North 

Oowar-beadL    See  CiFBaLurimis. 
Bnttanail  (bnt'nd;^  p.  and  a.  In  htr.  ^iplled 

gamlihod;  atnddad. 

AllOIl-hole  (but'n-hfil).  n.  The  hole  or 
:'^"„l»am«i 


I),  n.     A  li 


i  (or 


nlloil-hole  (bi 

Snttoa-hols  (buf  n.hfilj 
b/ the  button  or  butt 

Bntlon-ioom  <bui'n-io 

weavlnif  button-blauk  a 
Batton-MOuld  (bafn-mdld),  h.  Bama  m 
Buttoa^ilank  —  FoHilftuffan-mouU.Buane 
BomatlmeaglTeDloaiecttonof  an  mcrinlta 

Button-tool  (but'n-tOI).  a.  An  Initrutneiit 
uud  ebltfly  for  cutting  out  tha  dliki  or 
butloni  of  lealhsr  whlcE  aBrre  aa  auti  for 
tha  aoraWKl  wlraa  la  the  machanlini  con- 
lbs  keyi  at  the  orean  and  plano- 

Boe  Bit. 

Cbut'ntr*X«.  TbeCono 
naUraa  of  tropical  Ameifca  and 


^aod"wa!lui 


(bnfret),  n.    [O.K  bvtratm.  hi<<- 

EMiatsliy  derlvad  tnim  Fr.  beuttr, 
(Ba  Bdtt^  bat  ballned  bj  Skaat 


paTtotafoctU 
SaaBuftOBI 

not]   L  ■ 


tarior  of  a  wall,  moat 
oomnunlj  andled  la 

Ootblo  nvla,  but  alas 
to  other  bulldlica— 
Flyii^  at  dtlaeiud 
hittroa  Saaruura- 
BimaiBi.~t.  /So. 
aoT  pnw  nippon. 

'IlM     glDBBd-plIlBr 

and  bttUrtn  of  tha 
good  old  eaiiaeof  noB- 

contormttr.'  SoulA. 
Bnttreu  <1>ut'ru). 
v-t  To  npport  hj  a 
bnttreaa^toprop  'To 
Ht  It  tiprlgbt  again, 
and  prop  and  buttrent 
it  DP  foi  duration.- 


KKbafn-wMXn.  AnamaglTan 
M,  HTDix  ijlanta  of  tlie  ffaniu  Sparmacoce. 
aod  alao,  in  Amarlc^  to  iiiA  gautta  Diodla. 
Batton-WOOd  (but^-wndXti.  LSame  aa 
£ulfoit-tuiA. —£.  Same  u  AuUon-lHa. —«.  Sea 

Bnttonr^ut-n4],a,   Deooratad  with  a  pcv- 
FUe.  Ut,  fat,  l«U;       m«,  mah  h^       pin 


, <butfihaft).fL  Ad 

•iivi'.  from  Itg  being  often  riint  at  a  batt. 
■Tha  blind  boT'ibuU-iAa/t'    ^^a». 

Bntt-W«ld  (but'weUn,  n.  In  meeh.  a  weld 
formed  bj  welding  together  the  flattened 
end>  of  two  plecca  ol  iron  at  white  heat :  a 

Jump-weld. 

Bnt^  (butll).  n.  A  tniaer  who  ratiea  coal 
or  ore  by  oontraiA  at  a  atatad  price  pa-  too. 
amployliiB  men  to  do  the  work.  —  fiul(|i 

a<>>V>  >  gang  of  men  lowboma  par" ' 

the  work  In  the  conabuotlon  of  n 


oeada  <tf  tba  work  being  aqujdlj  dli 
•mooMt  them,  iODWtlilna  eitn  being  al- 
lowedto  Uu  bead  man.    ttala  ayatem  origt- 
nated  when  the  fomiatlon  of  cauali  lint 


SritTiKaeaiii 

bMl-raa).  o.    ..__ 
Hating  tha  qnalltli 


lartothatof 


ItilTC 


iplriia     It  may  be  termed  by  dluiilini 


of  alcohol  and 

tne  addition  of  a  little  Hi. 

BntyrlctbU'tlrUV  a.  |L  [ulyrun.  butter.  ] 
Pertaining  to  or  derJTed  from  butter.— So- 
tyrieacid  (0,11,0^  an  acid  obtained  from 

of  fluh,  cod-liver  oIL  Ac,  aa  a  ivoduct  of 
the  traniformatloD  of  lactic  add,  at  also  of 
the  metamoiphoala  of  lugar,  ■tariJ],&c.,by 
-     fc 

and  biting  with 
..u  It  combine!  wit 
Tariona  batyrataa- 


llqntd.  barb 


nell  like 


Buli/rie  aher,  a 

fiom  butyric  acid  by  tha  mbrtltntlnn  of 

1  atom  of  an  srmnte  radical,  luch  aa  ethyl. 

for  1  atom  of  hydrogen. 
Bn^yrllfba'tl-rilXn.  (C,H,0.)    Tha  radical 

of  bBtyrJc  add  and  Ita  derivatliaa. 
ButyTln(bfl'tl-rln).n.  [L. ftuCyruin. butler.] 

A  peculiar  okagiuoua  matter  ilerlved  from 

batter,  ^  which  It  eiiala  somblued  with 


aclJ.    Ita  amell  n 


a  bntiin).  n. 


ganeraUy  the  uq>«ar- 
aen>  brown  ooloured 
maia  ■,  Ita  tut*  ii  bitter.  It  excltei  ineeilDg. 

It  ll  fuaolubla  In  water,  hot  la  dlBolred  &i 
■mall  qnantlty  by  alcohol  and  ether. 
Bnxom  (buk'iiim),  a.  jO.B.  tuAm*!,  bak- 
HITS.  A.  SaiL  baAaam,  oompUaa^  obeilient, 
from  tdfaii,  ts  bead,  la  bow.  and  term. 
•torn,  -KRHt,  aa  In  MiUtmna,  Ac:  D.  Wig- 
luni,  G.  birsHtn,  AeilLle,  tractable,  are 


»  Hailng  health  and  cornel. , 

with  a  lively  diiposition:  healthy  and  chaar- 
fbUbilak;  fo^ly;  Urely  and  flgo»na.  *The 
buEDM  god' (BaDChm).  Hryden.  'Aparcal 
of  ^1lmm  bonny  damea'    TatUr. 


•aid  of  Ihingi.      'Buiam  valo 
'Anon  health   of  rosy   hue. 

Bnxtniilf  (buk'aum-ll), Ada.   Lt' 
Chaaeer;  Otutr.-i  In  a  bnxoiD  manuni 
bilakly:  vigoroualy. 

Bnxomnau  (buk'ram-nea),  n.  l.t  Keek- 
neu;  obedience.  Omuar.— 1  nwqoallly 
of  behigbuiom;  brUknen;  Urellneaa. 

BtlXOB  Cbak'iui},  n.  [L  bvieui.  Auzvn,  Iha 
iKjv-trae.]  A  genua  of  planta  whoae  ipedea 
■  fford  the  valuable  hard  wood  called  bca- 
uwHuf.'thetwI.  It  lathe  moitnartlKm  arbor- 
eicent  plant  of  the  nat.  order  Bapborblacea. 
BjtmtitrTinni  (the  common  boa)  la  Indlgen- 
ouain  Enfilind,  occunins  on  the  chalk  hllli 
of  the  south.  Ita  wood  li  employed  for 
wood  engraving  ud  varlom  other  piupoaea. 
In  France  in  the  wild  itala  It  attahu  a 

TarTety  (B.  teinpinirins  mfr^tUtatt)  it 
reared  u  an  edging  (or  ^rden  -  walki, 
flowar-beda.  and  the  like. 
Boy  (hi),  v.L  pret-  A  pp.  bought;  p]a.  buy- 
mg.  (O.E.  buDst,  buDiK,  A-  Sal.  UepBii, 
hj/egaiL,  bygan;  Qolh  bugjati,  to  buy  J  1,  To 
aeciuire  t£e  properly,  rigbt,  or  title  to,  by 
paying  a  conalderatlon  or  an  equlralant. 
uiually  in  money :  to  acqtdre  by  paying  a 
price  to  the  latlifactlon  of  (ha  aeUar;  to 
purchaae:  oppoaed  to  ill. 

S.  Hon  looaely.  to  get,  aoquln,  or  procnra 
for  aiiy  kind  of  equivalent;  aa,  iobuj/t^fooi 


S.  To  bribe:  to  corrapt  or  parrart  by  paylnc 
a  coniideratlon.  —  To  buy  in,  (■)  to  purehaaa 
for  one'i  aelf.  eapeclally  ihana  or  atoek:  op- 
poaed to  IokUduL  (A)  To  bnj  (or  the  owner 
~  public  lale,  eipe^dally  when  an  inaafl- 


ration  of. 

Whn  plOful  iUdis  m  ponr,  rbcuiU,  or  richci, 
^Mlbtj  •g>U  wiilj,  diwudc,  a  ticgTHw 

—  To  »ay  iif  aniKMf  b  to  pay  them  not 

lake  employment  ' "■ "-  ™ 

— To  Any  imt,ia) 
'Dreading  thr  -"' 
Hit'    Siak.    I 


iployment  from  Uia  onpoalle  party. 

_..  — .  /^\  ^.^  buy  on;  to  radaam. 

that  money  may  taiir 

person  hi  a  Mock,  f  anil,  or  pwt- 
uuauiK  uy  which  the  aeiler  la  acpaintod 

from  the  oonpany,  and  the  | hmil  takaa 

hit  place;  aa,  A  MtytoiU  B.--7V  bnp  ovar. 
to  detach  by  a  bribe  or  oonalderauon  of 
•ome  tort  from  one  party  aod  attwb  lo  the 
oppnalta  patty.— 7*0  »h|i  Oh  nfiutl,  toglTe 
't  therlghtof  puchatlngatauad 


Co  at  a  f  atnre  time. 
rbi),B.t.    ToDcgotlaU 
purchaie;  to  beroma  a  pun 


jdiowlih.'but  tomt'iSiU of  butter  yield  It 

BnxBOiu  (buk'tAos),  «.    [L.  luma,  from 

bHxni.  the  boi-tree.]     Pertaining  to  the 

boi-trea  or  renmblloa  It 
Boxing,  Bnxlna  (buk'aln-a,  b 

buziu.thebei.]  An  alkaloid 

the  boa-tree.    It  haa 


But,)  BtmlfbrnXinfrrf.    AalbUantn 


lot,)  BnitlfbniXii: 
utterral  to  enjoin  illi 


Bun   (boi),  v.i.     [Purely  nnoiDalopoetlc. 

hiulng  aound,  aa  be«;  lo  make 

'  -  ~'"^  an  aKidiMioa  of  breath 
-"  ■" •  of  the 


I  a  low  hiulng  loi 


tdlie,  tub,  ijuU;       oil,  pound; 


To  Dwlu  ktwwn  bj  boo- 


d  (hni'erdX  n.  [Ft.  »«iv<  tuant. 
imm  Diui.  a  Luurd,  ■nJ  laroi  -orri,  bua 
balDff  from  LL.  biuu^  for  1.  hutto,  b  buu- 
anl.  r  !•  A  nun  (BnlM)  of  l*rn  nptarUl 
Unlfc  itf  Ihafrntosii  tunilr.  niukHlbr  Kilwit 
curved  bUl.  hnolMdtt  U»  Up,  long  wliwi, 
loiif  tuiLuuIihortwflakbML  nucommoo 
buaud  (&  rtJaariii  it  10  InchM  Iook  aad 
« ta*t  Inm  Up  to  Up  at  ouliintched  wio^ 
It  Mcnn  in  woUrn  Eanipe  Mid  Anwrlo*. 
And  IahU  on  dkiIob,  mlfic^  rmU,  Crugi.  &a. 
Id  lubUL  ilttliv  Cor  Ions 


Jl(0)ai'*rd-lilok\».  [Bmniri 

lioni  Iti  bDulflE  or  hummlog  no[H,  ud 
'  nbeeUa.)    A  local  nune  lor  Uis 


nbllng  the  biuurd.  but  bjiTlng 
!<■•  In  propDTtion  iMhv  lonnr.   ^nnaitt. 

vhliperer ;  one  who  li  buiy  In  telinifl  talei 

•ecraUj.    5%a*. 
BnnlllC  (boi'liiBX  ?'  uid  ».     L  BeeambllnB 

•  ban.     '  1  low  hmiiv  miuic*!  toand. 

Lsinb.^i.  Mkklnf  m  buix.     'The  bittMiti^ 

Biiiltllnae.'    Slak. 
Bnnliiclf  (bu'lDg-lIX  adv-    witb  a  loir 

hiuDimng  BoluhL 
BT{bl).]>np.  .[A.euM,W.U;.  bj;ORu. 

M  m  preBi  Id  tarm  k.  ]  i.  Hear :  cloie :  u, 
lit  by  me  ^  that  home  atandi  ^  a  rinr.  — 
t.  Near,  In  rooUoq;  a^  to  moTo,  go,  or  paas 
Ay  achiiTcta.~3  Tbrough  or  wICli.  dennliug 

»|r  Sir  WiJUr  Scult '  a  itatue  by  IhiDrnid- 
ta;  the  cltr  wu  deiCroysd  by  On;  proBI 
it  nude  bif  conunerce ;  to  talto  by  force-  — 
4.  In  ID  ouli  or  adlaralion  11  Indlcata  the 
being  or  thing  appaaled  (u  aa  nocUon :  aa. 
I  appm  to  JOB  »v  all  that  la  aacnd. 


Foi  I  kaow  aoHiliic  *•  arniir^  M  ui  1  •M  Imb 
JDBllld:  bulkiiauIiii%Ha~iUUic  Lcml. 

IS.   Bajond :    ****'^*" ;    dtbt  and    iltoTi 


(fc)  Pntij 


before  long;  pzoentlj'. 


—By  ou'i  mif.  wUhoot  an;  one  elH  . 
Klltair;  alona."7'w0  by  two,  day  by 

piece,  uken  by  iUeUacpanielyi 


Sj* 


M1K.X    U 


pbnHB  lued  in  deaignatlog  t 
01  the  compaaa;  a^  nurth-eait 
So*  OOMPUB.— £v  Oe  Jwod  (imu 


re  lomrd  Ulan  aft :  a|ip<iilte  tc 


ft.  According  to:  br  dlivction.  authorltr. 
example  of;  aa,  Ihi)  appean  by  bla  own  i 
coont:  It  ii  ten  o'clocE  b^  ny  watch;  tht 
ars  good  nilo  to  liie  by;  that  ii  a  go 
model  to  IItb  by.-i  In  Uie  meaion 
qoantityof :  at  the  rale  of;  In  IherUlo  . . 
propoTtlDii  of ;  u,  to  hU  cloth  by  the  yard.  I 
mllfc  by  the  qnart,  eg«  by  the  doteu,  becl  I 
by  tha  pound;  la  boud  by  the  week.— 7.  In  i 

cwor  inferiarltr;  when  anything  la  made 
larger  or  •tuallor  It  IndloUi  the  meann  | 

half;  oldLT  by  Die  yean;  to  lewn  by  a  , 
third.  -H.  Uurlng  Uie  cuurw  of ;  vithln  the 
oompaia  or  period  of;  aa,  by  day,  by  night.  ! 
B  Between  now.  or  a  apedflad  preceding 
Ume,  and  a  later  ipeciDed  time;  not  later  I 
than;  aa,  by  Ihia  tlEoe  the  eon  had  liaan;  he 
will  be  here  by  two  o'clodc  — 10,  To;  |0- 
warda;  with  refervDce  to,  '  Do  ai  you  wonld 
tie  done  bjf.'    /Yvtwr6. 


compoalUon;  Miby-pMh;  ^play;  tv^treet. 

Sr  \b\\  adt.  1.  Near;  bi  the  lame  place 
with;ithand.  '  Vnto  aaalghbODhiigcnlle 
by. '    fiiuf  tfrnu 

&ABlde;off.  -Let  them  Uy  their  hetmeta 
by.-  Shai.-l.  With  verba  of  motion  by 
conveyi  the  Dotlan  nf  pattirtp.  and  with 
reference  to  time  by  it  equlTalent  to  pott; 
iM.  the  time  hai  long  gone  by  tor  luch  ob- 

Br,  Bn  (ba  n.  a  thing  not  directly  aimed 
at;  aomeUiJng  not  theTmnwdlate  oblHt  of 
regard;  ai,  by  the  ty.  or  by  the  byt,  that  la, 
I7  the  way.  In  Hotng.— On  or  mm  Oe 
A|H,t  la  paaifaig;  Indirectly;  by  fanpllcatlan. 
Tbe  Snod  of  Don  coademefli  mam  Ikt  Hr  troL 
Ibiidlic^JUif  AiCliuicliiirEnctaDd.     eiUiy 

Bymrd  (bl'ard).  n.  A  piece  ot  leather  croaa- 
ing  the  breaat.  uaed  by  the  men  who  drag 
wagcdia  In  coal-mlaea. 

B7-Udd«T(bi'bld,«r),  n.  A  penon  employed 
at  pnbllc  auction)  to  bid  on  artlfld  pnt  op 
for  aale.  la  order  to  obtain  higher  piicei. 
[United  SUIea-l 

Bf -Uinr  (blliUS).  n.  LAildaoraceldetita] 
blow,  ■  No*  and  then  a  by-bline  trom  the 
pnlidL'  jrUIan.-!.  An  Illegitimate  child. 
'Her  pretty  by^bhitf.  the  preaent  Padre 
Ottomano. '    KotlyTL    (Colloit  or  TUlgar. ) 

of  the  main  biulncu;  aomethlng  qolls 
aecoodary  or  luborditiaCe-     BarraiB. 

Broodnt  (bi-kok'eH,  n.    Bee  Auoot. 

^-ocmoamnieiit  (u'lion-aera-mentx  n.  A 
..... iliaidiaiy  allali,     Drydta. 


Ap-:";; 


KaainQrr:  FuiUr 

lanca,  Br-depaodencr  <i>i'df- 
.  bl'dt-pend^n^l ),  n.    SomeLblnK 
depeDdinn  an  another;  anacoeaaoirdrcum. 


"CI-  > 

dlM  ind  tnin3iill 

By»<bl),n.   Inert 
not  itrack  by  thi 


SbMk. 

anbordlnatedeaign  or  pnrpoae. 
Drink  be- 


wlcket-keeper  and  long-itop  ha>e  failed  to 
atop.— ni  tttal  a  bym,  to  make  a  ran  on  a 
ball  which  haa  paned  the  wicket-keeper, 
bat  which  the  batamen  do  not  allow  Ume 
to  reach  the  long^top  k>elore  they  begin  to 

Hd  (ifaF  batiMWiJ  ll  DVTvf  In  hh  VTDWid.  nctpa 

Ilr»«ltkr(bl-al't4r).n.  1.  Amlnoror  aecon- 
daiy  altar,  in  dUUnction  to  the  high  altar; 

church. —lln  thepriiTuJiH  oAurcA.a  table 
atindlng  beildB  the  altar  tar  holding  the 
Tcatmaiiti.  the  lacred  naaeli,  iic;  a  cre- 

^v-bidKUWl.n.  la  crictrt.  lame  at  Dpi. 
^■«Iid  (bl'end),  n.  Frlvate  end;  aecret 
purpDH  or  adTaatigo. 

Brv-VKiII,  By-lMd  Cbl'woih,  bllM).  nT  A 
channel  out  to  ooavey  the  anrplot  water 
tram  a  reaerrolr  or  aqnednct,  and  prercnt 

Brson*  (bi'gon),  o.  Paal;  gone  by.  'Thy 
bygant  toalertea'    Skak. 

tjgaam  (bl'grmiX  n.  pi  What  li  gone  by 
and  pait;  m,  let  bggimet  ba  bygona,  'Let 
old  tjfiiDnu  be.'     TVHn^Krn. 

B7'-lStetMt  (bl'ln-t«r-cit),  n.  Kelt-lnterett; 
prlitta  adrantage.    AtUrbtwy. 

Byk*.    SeeBni. 

Bjrtuidsr  njll'an-dtr),  n,    Same  at  KlandA- 


By-Uv,  Bya-Uw  (bi'l»),  n.  [Ifrom  the 
ScauJ.  by,  a  town,  tbe  ternilnaUon  In  t?hit- 
by  and  other  namea.  and  tow;  Dan.  fry-lev. 
a  Dinnlclpal  law ;  Bw.  frv-laff,  a  by-law.  ]  A 
local  or  private  law;  a  law  made  by  an 
incoiporated  body  tor  the  regulation  ot  iti 
own  aflalri.  or  the  attain  Inlmated  to  Ita 
can.  Town  CDUnoUi.  river  truitee^  nllway 
companiea,  Ac,  enact  by-lawi  which  are 
binding  upon  all  coming  wllhin  the  iphere 
ot  the  Dperatloot  of  tuch  bodira     By-1awi 

the  charter  of  inoorporation. 


1™n!howe 


^rlvnitei     Rami 
^•mMtwr  (bi'mll 

dde  the  principal 

dental 


e  laad.    Sodetlci 


aa  Atlne. )    CAouetr. 
tt).  n.     Rcmelhlng  be- 
utter;  aomethlng  iucl- 


(bl'nlniX  n.  Nickname.  '  A  per- 
utM  given  him  on  acoonntof  hii 
Bp.  LoicUi.  [Obaolete  and  Scotch  ] 
t  fbmiiiii).  r.L    To  give  a  nlck- 

.  .1  BencoiiptCbi'Deiar,  bt-nemfX 

6reL  and  pp.    See  BlHgvg- 
By-^onUltM'  {bl-ord'ln-tr),  a.     Uon  than 

oidlnary.    [Scotch.  ] 
Br-p«>HCe  (bl'pas-il).  n.     A  prlrate  or 

retired  paaaaee;  a  by-way. 
^'■I«Mer  (U'paa-erX  n.    A  paaier-by- 


.  .__t  (brpatt),  o.     Paal;goneb: 

?-path  (bl'path),  n.     A  by-way;  i 

ind  indlieot  crooked  w,.. 

■il'pip),  v.i.    To  look  or  glance 


'By.patht 


retired  pi 


By-PMP  (L-  . 
adde.  Sbai. 
B7-plu»  (ht'pUa),  n.   A 

By-pliy  (bl-p!*). ".  Acli 

main  action  proceed! ;  i 
to  be  obaerved   by  aoi 


By^^mnoM  (bCper-pui).  n.    An  Indirect  o( 

concealed  puipoae  or  detlgn, 
Byiattitpp.    Benft;  taken  away.  CKauerr. 
nrgflur).  n.    ('Uarely  the  Hcandinavian  nt 

Horthern  doublet  of  R.  bourr. '    Sttat.i    A 

Gow-houee.    [Scotch.] 


ch.  eAahi;      th,  8c.  locA;     g.  go;     ].>ob;      t.  Ft.  ten;      ng,  ting;     th,  Uen;  th.  lAIn;      w,  vig;    wh,  icAlg; 


Br-reveot  t  (bl'rf-ipekt).  n.  PHv.te  end 
or  Tiew.  '  Angiutui  hid  lome  by-mpeeU  Jn 
Uia«ntctlnBof  UiliUw.'    Lrudm. 

brlAT,  BlTley  {blr'U.  Mr'U),  n.    [led. 

and  Ian,  *  iBw,  Ihs  how  elsmenta  u  Id  by- 
laie.  1  A  certiln  lyiUm  ol  pepuUr  Jnriipni- 
■\)  pnTmlliiw  In  ScuUuid,  mi 
a  Sk«ii«.  wiitlDi  In  lun.  when 


cognfllon  li  uken  of  com^JilntM  Htulxt 
nelchtbaruid  nelcMbor.  Ihi  quhllk  men 
■o  choun  u  JudKci  uid  ArbLtrHton  M  the 
effect  fonHld,*recomniaul7cilUd£i>rfiu- 
iufl'  [Scotch.  I 
B7Tl«v-court,  Blrlar-conit  (blrlK-kGrt, 
blrll-fcftrt). »  The  court  tn  which  the  byr- 
Uw  wu  ulmlniitend.    (Scolcb.)  See  Bro- 

^^bv-nutn,  Biner-maB  (bh^t-min. 
tjlrtl-min},  n.  IScDlch]  1.  A  Judge  or  wbi- 
tntor  hi  the  blrliw-coort.— £  An  ublleii 

(Thti  la  the  modem  oh  ot  Uie  word.) 
Byrlftt  (bin),  e.  i.    sune  u  Hiri 

road;  a  road  dlflereti  t  from  the  usual  or  mahi 
highway.     'Slipperr  ^u-roadt '    SaifL 
^-n»tntOiI'iT>a>).n,  An  adjoining  room  or 

iK-room.'    'si\at. 
ByiTbldn  (blr-rl-dt),  n.  pi.     A  tatoll;  ol 

l/known  ai  pill -bee  ties  from  theirtpherical 

land;  ipcall tlu,  but  tome  frvqoent  houiei 

diledanjmi 

B  lamlV,  contalnlag  B.  ptttUi 


T/rol- 
irale,  ai  aiiilBntliui, 


Brun«(bla'ui),n.  pi.  Bnil(hla'l).  [L 
oyuui.  Or.  b^Mtot.  line  [Inen  or  cotton. ) 
1.  Among  the  anclenta,  a  clolh  of  eiceed- 
Inglr  BBS  teiture.      II  la  not  aacerlalite.) 


lo  aied  obJKla.  The  Sicil- 
ian) uid  NetpnliUna  make  a 
■troni  ■ilkj'  fabric  of  the  bja- 
■lu  o(  f-  ~ ' 


i  br  the  loot, 
Mytlloi,  Pinna, 
•ttMbed 


By-rtroto  fl'itnsk). 
Iiy-UineO)?iini?l^  Odd 

Jnletvkl  of  Icliun.    [Scotch] 


iltnlie.  rinni  lUlidluii 

ikOddtlnie;      ',  Brwo. 


Byt(iiirB,l  It.      The  bllteni,     Chaiuer. 

BTttneri»(blt-ni'rl-a),  n.  [After  DaTM 
Byttatr  or  Biiltarr.  ptoleuor  of  botanj'  and 
msdlclae  In  the  VnlTHilty  ot  OOttinnn.] 
A  genni  of  plant!  of  the  nat  order  Bytloe- 
rlaceie.  The;  are  herhi  or  oUmblng  prickly 
■hruba,  tometimea  climbing  otct  the  highnt 
treei,  and  are  chleBf  Inhabltanti  ol  tropical 
countrlea.  The  B  confafa,  a  natlTa  ol  Peru, 
hu  cordate  leavei,  the  Jules  of  which  li  n»d 
by  the  native!  aa  ■  remed;  agalnat  the  bitei 
of  the  large  apidera  of  that  roslon. 

B7ttIMTlaae«(blt-n«-rl-i'i«-e3,n.>il.   Anat. 

the  Stcrcullacen    The;  are  dliUngnlihsd 

with  petali  hollow  at  the  bi 

tnbe.llvBollhemlargerthanthe     \  W 

an  then  two-celled;  fnilt  a  Bto^  ^V)] 
or  three-celled  capsule  or  bac-  V|'« 


*,  JftwiiH,  ApophtJugm,  Adagt, 


had  It  for  a  byaord. '    Boom. 

I  affrtv  wfib  hiiQ  fulljr  In  the  lut.  uid  If  I  wen 
Icrcpd  ID  aOaw  the  finL  [  Bhould  HilJ  iMnk,  with  our 

(^See  alao  extract  nnder  Bt-w: 

Prvverb,B}fmrd.Si .^^^~.„. 

Bnut^  BvnntllW  (Want,  I 
Smut  ai  Aumt  (wUch  we). 

Bm]itiiw,Br 

city  ol  Thtacs.H , 

In  the  jtn  330  Caaatautliu  the  Great  flied 
the  Hat  olgoTenunentoC  the  Hom*a  Empire 
at  Byianttum,  enlarged  and  embalUahed  It, 
and  changed  it!  name  to  Conitantinople. 
—Butanlim  arrhicedun.  a  ityle  of  archi- 
tecture developed  in  the  Byuntine  Empire 
about  *.D.  SOU.  and  which,  under  varfoiu 
modlflcaliona.  oontlnued  hi  uae  till  the  Anal 
conqueit  of  that  emplrs  by  the  Tnrki  In  a.d. 
1U3.  tt  apread  10  widely,  and  waaao  thor- 
oughly Identlded  with  all  middle-ace  art 
that  Ita  Innnence  even  In  Italy  did  not 
wholly  decline  before  the  flfteentb  centniy. 
Ita  mllns  prlndpte  la  Incnutatlon.  the 
Incnutation  of  brick  with  more  preclouB 
materiala;  targe  apacte  are  left  void  ol  bald 
architectural  leaturea,  to  be  rendered  Inter- 
eadng  merely  by  lurf  ace  ornament  or  aculp- 
ture.  It  depended  much  on  colonr  lor  ita 
effect,  and  with  Ihli  Intent  moaalca  wrought 
on  fTDunda  of  gold  or  of jpf>aitive  colonr  are 
profuiely  Intivdaced.  The  leading  form! 
which  pervade  the  Byiantlneare  the  tound 


By-W«Ik(bi'-»k), 

wJt     Dradrn. 
By-ww  (hl'wa),  11    

obecure  way;  an  ont-of-lhe-i 

highway!  and .' 

nuue  the  bv-v 

not  allow  iuti>eu»r. 
By-WMt  (bl'-eat),  J" 

btheweitof.    [OM 

Vlpa  (bl'wip),  n.     A  !eci«t  itroke  or 
—.  caim.   '  Wherefore  that  conceit  ot  Legion 
wilha^-ifipe.'    mitoa. 
Bywonl  ( bl' werd ).  n.      I fiv  and  ward ; 
A.  Sai.  biffiecrd.  a  proverb  (biff  =  bf/'yi    A 


>r  si  SoDhla. 

.    ^pleiol 

Byiantioe  architecture.  — AyianMu  AiMo- 
Wanj,  a  aerlei  at  Greek  hialorluu  who  lived 


CLtbethlrdletterlntheEiigliihalphaljetand  ,     Fitni-h,  eqnlrilEnt  to  lA,  u  IneAaiae 

V  pcrfeclly  dliUnct       lent  to  t.  u  In  chord.    To  tbeie  the  S 
[Uttural  aound  per-       addi  a  tounh,  heard  in  the  word 


digraph  cA.    The  formei 

the  vowel!  a.  o.  and  b,  ww  i^umiuiuim  i,  r, 

and  n.  The  digraph  eh  ha*  three  dllferent 
aoanda.  the  flnt  nnarl/eqalvalenl  to  [iA,aa 
in  thunk;  the  aecond  In  worda  from  the 

nte.  lAr.  lal.  fill;       ml,  met,  h«r:       pIiK 


Lh  A  the  '    either  aloni 


word!  of  foreign  origin.  In  purely  Engllah 
word!  being  lollowed  by  k  when  in  thli 
poaltlon.    (See  K.)    In  the  Latin  alphabet 


n  alt  po^tloni,  el«ii,  a 


been  lolteiie-l,  and  l!  now  repreiented  by 
c*.  Ihli  digraph  being  borrowed  from  the 
French.  Thua  eieen,  ein,  ctte,  eeaf,  hitUt, 
are  now  ehidcen,  thin,  cAeeje,  eAqf.  ■'huA. 
Inajar.faiDiDlntae,  the  t-aound  lltat  changeil 
to  the  cA-aounii;  and  latterly  to  the  lound 
of  j.-Aa  a  numeral.  C  aland!  lor  100;  CC 


0.  tn  MUMia,  (at  iftar  the  clef,  th*  mvk  ot 
MmlUnro  or  toor  t*'"'"*".  cotrMpobdlnc  to 
i  or  ^ :  uhI  wluti  >  bu  It  pwpwMlknlirly 
bwn  Ihraaih  It  oKa-trn*  tlms  or  aqaklui 
moTMnent  i*  IndloatHL  9)  Th*  uou  ot 
lh«  Bn(  or  k<]>  note  ot  ths  oodarn  miniul 
•ols.  unrerlna  to  ths  daol  Um  lMll*ai  ud 
•)••  uC  of  tbs  Fnncb.  (Bat  Scall)  Thl> 
'm  lusd  u  UiB  mbbnTlktlon  ol 

[Snatch.]    1.  Tocdl  —  tTo 


latter  U  IQ»' 


IcaLK 


A  (UX  •>-     An  InilUn  Dun*  lor  1 


bollj. 

MOn-t^i).n.    [Ar.,  troDita'i.mcaba.] 

-^"-'DDg  itons  buUdlns  within  tha  gnat 

a  It  Ueocn.  rggardeil  with  adurmtlon 

SMahunDieduu  ai  haTlng  bsan  »  ^aoe 
wonhlp  trom  Una  InmaniorUI.  and  ai 
MmMlnlng  tbs  tamani  black  itona  or  Keb- 
lah  preaeBlad  bj  tha  angal  Gkbilal  to  Abra- 
ham oo  tbaocaulonatbulMtnslhaarigltul 
Cuba.     Tha  entli«  tampla  fi  ■omatimei 


Sea  Ma 

OU)M( 
An  oUi 

CISS 


Soou'd 


■•Inf-whm    . 


driTau  Uka   MttI*.)     Tha 


toM  faat,  and  Ita  tmnl  a 
It  traquenti  th*  NioTe*  ot 
kod,  th*  ~        "     " 

peatiDc  in  __ 

DBBibMI  are  ottan  caught.  TheJ  ]!*•  on 
cod  IIdk,  and  other  lari*  dih,  and  alao  on 
■nofliuca,  wpectaUrtha  cDtlla-Bihai. 

4?»imi.  n.    Same  ai  JTaanto. 

OWklkt  n,    A  cue;  a  qulrer.     CAavAr. 

aib(kab).n.  [HabLasdChaLtna,  ahollov. 
trom  tabai.  to  hollow  oat )  A  Bebrew 
dry  meuorfl,  contalnliu  according  to  one 
ntlDiata  1  phiU.  acconunc  to  another  1. 

0>b(kBbXii.  (Abbrar.  or«br>'obM  1.  A 
kind  ot  hackner  canlBge  with  two  or  tanr 
wheel!,  drawn  br  one  hone:  a  cabriolet 
'Awbcama  clatlaring  ap.'    TSaBtrrd)/. 


0»b«C*m(kab-a-kal'M). «.  Thanatlre 
of  the  gnaii>healt  (which  Mel 

Cftbtd  Oia-btil  n.  [Ft.  eabait.  tha  a 
an  iDlrifue.  a  cabal  Bee  Cabala.]  I. 
nb*]a(»hichKe}.-l.lA*acrel  -Thi 


-1.  latrine 


dcalgn,  nnatlj  to  promote  their  [fflra 
Tlevi  In  church  or  itata  bj  iDtricne: 


.InlitTT  of  Charlei  II..  conalatlng  ol 

1,  Aihlajr,  BnckloHhara,  Arlluiion, 

andLandardala.thelaltialaoI  wr 

happoinl 


— J'arfBL  AMten,  (Mot,  JmUv.  CemUim- 
ttM.  nrto,  a  ninlMT  of  InlanitlBl  par- 
ton  In  a  atala  nnllnl  tor  the  (orlberance 
of  Boma  ctHDmoD  obieet  or  principle,  and 
MCeaarOy  tnTolrlnt  the  idea  of  *o  oppoal. 


ara  maatlr  wa  captii 
bat  10  p<nl>leDtv  i 
pnheunVi 


prlnotplea  and  obJacU 

..Diand  mtoloni  utnie, 

adToeatad  u  to  bacona 

'  ^  a  nnloD  Ie«i  oom- 

r  paitr  or  taction. 


St.'btl  (ka-ban,  v.i  pret  *  pp.  eaball 
ppr.  aabofjiiw.  To  form  a  cabal :  (o 
trlgae;  to  Dnila  in  eecret  utlflM*  to  ell 

•otna  dMlgn.     •CatalUng  ii 

with  the  great'     Dn/dm. 

calmning  ualnit  uch  other,     _ 

BalMla,CAb«lk  {kaVa-U),  n.  (Hab.  oab- 
bdld,  reoeptlon.  Uie  caliala  or  myilerioiu 
doctrine  recelTed  tndlUonitllT,  from  qdioJ. 
to  take  or  receive.  I  1.  Tradition,  or  a  myi- 
terlooi  kindirf  aclenoa  among  Jewlib  nb- 
blna.  pnlended  to  bare  been  delivered  to 
the  ancient  JewtbrrereUUDu-i 


dhior 
ita^oD  > 


(ndltlon.  aerring  lor  tha  Intairoeta 

dlRlcalt  paaaagH of  Scripture.   Thill _ 

coniiiK  chlelljr  In  uadentanillng  tha  com- 
blnatlonot  certain  letten,  worda,  and  nam- 
ben.  which  ue  alleged  to  be  algnlflanL 
Brarr  latter,  word,  nnmbar,  and  accent  of 
the  Uw  it  aappoted  to  contain  a  mvitarv, 
iballiU  pretend  even  to  foretell 
LdfOlUlil      " 


X  Anj  eecret  idenue;  m] 
{]«,b«llini  (kah^al-lim), 


'  It  I  whol! 


Antloy. 

ia  the   cahalieta.      ■Allegorit*.    pinblea. 
eahaiitmi '    Dr.  Sptneir.    [Bare.] 
(iktaUnOul>'*l-l>tl,n.  A  JcwUh  doctor  who 
protciaei  the  itudir  of  the  cabala,  or  the 
myileriea  of  Jawiah  tndltlooi.     '  Sludlooi 


CktallMlO,  OataU*tlC«l(kah^al-l*t1k,  kab- 
al-lit-lk-al).  o.  renilalDg  to  the  aalialt  or 
mjntarioiu  adence  of  Jewlah  tndltloni; 
containing  an  occnlt  meaning.  'Thalattert 
•re  oibalUlieaL'    Addiion. 

OaMOMts  lkab«M«fik).  n.  One  ot  the 
ranlerie*  of  th*  cabala.     £.  .,1  ddHeii. 

OabkUltlcallT  (kab«l-iit'lk-al-li),  adv.  In 
the  raauneroF th* ctballtU 

OabaimOuA'alteXe.f  To uaa  the maanar 
or  langnage  of  the  cabaliilo.    (Rare] 

CftlMUSute  nub«l-ll.11-a),  iL  [I.  a^aut, 
a  nag,  a  lade.]  A  feudal  tennre  of  landi, 
the  tenant  tamlthing  »  honeman  aultablr 
equipped  In  time  of  war,  or  when  the  lord 
had  occatkm  tor  hli  eervloe. 

Ckhallar  (ka-bal1«r),  h.  One  who  nnltaa 
with  othen  In  cloee  dealgni  to  cRect  an 
oblactbrintrlgDeionewhaeabali.  'Aclou 
eataUarand  longtU'TBliautlord.'   Drydfi- 

OBbUkria,  OafKllarla  (bt-nl-jA-rt'aX  h. 
ISp.  tmiottina,  a  aaddle  or  oaTaiij  hone, 
probahljb*caaa**«ehaNehne«anotlaitd 

Bpanlth  nipartlcial  nieauire,  eqoil  to  unral 
riEngUdiBcrea 
th*U«ro  <k»-*al-)*'re).  n.    A  grate  and 


italaly  Bpanlib  i 
OktMUlne  (kab' 
from  eabaUui.E 


'  CoAullina  captatna '    J>ry(ttn. 
Oll)»rrt(luib'*-ret>.n.    (W.J 

bouae  where  Uqnon  are  retal. 

HtAaret  or  tennli-Goutt '    AroniAaU. 
(*6»rrtl«r(k»-b»r.tyfc),ti.  (Pr,}  Thekeeper 


rr.l    A  ti 
retailed. 


.  [Ft  ,ti 


M.  pranet  and  nl- 


aapadallT  flgi  of  Prov< 
alnA— LAIadr-iflatw. 
BometlmM  written  Cote.  Otaristte  Srentt. 

Cabunm  (ka-bai^BB).  n.    [Native  '    ' 

liige  ipeclea  of  atmadlllc "~ 


It.  O  Fr.  cAoui  a 

1  L.  eapiif,  a  fiead.] 
•  ot  lame  apedea  o'  "' 
Bcltene.  and  upecli 

Lo  the  plane-leaved,  hearting,  ga 


,'"K. 


Uea  of  B.  elinuu.  caltlvated  for  food  The 
kindi  moat  cultlrated  ate  the  common  cab- 
bage, the  UToy,  the  biDCCDll,  and  the  caall- 


balng  bl. . 

"- — 1  or  parple,  the  tree  or  cow  calibege 
.U*  (branching  and  growing  when  In 
newer  to  the  height  ot  tOteetJumd  theierr 
dellut*  Portngal  cabbage.— i)og'i  eaUivi. 
Bee  Doo'B-iuiBAaK— SKt^oMo^,  Crantt 
maHUmm.  Be*  CtAim,— CoU^a  order,  a 
uame  aonwUmea  given  to  th*  CmciteiB.— 
1 1  The  part  ol  *  deer'i  head  wherein  th* 

(^bbwe  <kal/M>|>  vi^  I.  To  form  a  hutd 
like  that  ot  a  caubage  in  growing;  aa.  a 
... —    -1 1  To  grow  to  »  head,  ap- 


;  pp  taiiagtil; 

r,  to  put  in  a 


ppr,  tabbofitiff.    {Ft.  eabaa  ,    . 

eabaiorbaiket;  hence^  tohoaid,BteaL]  To 
purloin,  eapecially  to  purloin  pl*c*a  at  clot  b 
attar  onlUng  out  a  garment. 


[labhaca  (kabU]}.  n.  [See  the  v 
cant  name  tor  anylhlng  Blcbed,  m 
ticutarlj,  cloth  purloined  tty  one  i 

(MttwE^Urk  (kab-biJ-btrkX  n. 


J-mMa  or  I^eri 

teioaiplanta,npecla]l*aftlie  cabbage  tribe. 
OftDbUV-didiythab^Ij-dl^X''-  Theglobe- 

dower  (which  leel 
Otbban-fly  (kab'blj-lll),  ».    The  AniAo- 

nvia  Bnuiitm.  a  fly  belonging  to  the  lame 

family  (UaKlda)  u  the  honae-flr.  and  the 

Iti  larrn  or  magtot>  ue  deetnictlTe  to  cab- 
bage! by  prodncfng  dlaeaae  In  the  rooli  on 
which  they  feed. 

OabbMa-wttoM  (kab-bU-let-ta),  n,  A 
rariatr  of  garden  lettuce,  with  luree  form- 
ing a  low.  broad,  rounded  head  like  a  cab- 
bage.    See  Lactuca, 

Oabbkfa-moth  (kab'bAl-mothX  n.  Tie 
Jfanuttra  or  XaeUia  Brauita.  or  pot-berb 
math,a  moth  meuuring  about  1|  Inchacrow 
the  open  tore-wlnga,  whichareduikybrown, 
clonded  with  darker  ahadea,  and  mtrki^d 
with  pain  ot  dark  ipota  In  their  front  edge. 
There  are  alao  varioiu  atreaki  and  spot*  of 
he  caterpillar 


ih-black,  and  ia  to 


change!  to  a  green  pnpa, 
[IgbbUW-net  (kablilj-netX  n,     A  mall  net 

to  bc^eabbage  In, 
MbbM«-P*ai  Oub^pkm),  n.    The  cab- 

1. — '-"( (which  ■•*). 

"    ■^*"-r4iX  1     Atpedea 


b««-tre*TwUch  iMiX 
BnfaglC-rM*  (kab1ii]-r 
at  rot*  (Btta  entHfoiia) 
aappoted   to   bar*  been 


been  caltlvated    frem 
eminently     Btted 


OiibbiiiB-tren 
(kab'uQ-trtX  n, 
1.  Th*  eabbue- 
polm  <.dreea  obr- 
oomV  a  native  of 
tb«  W«t  Indlea. 
Ihc  aimple  nn- 
braoohed  elan  of 
thia  palm  growl  to 
abel^tot  iMor 
even  MO  teeL  It 
It  crowned  by  a 
bead  of  large  pin- 
nated tuvea  The 
flowen  are  placed 
on    a    branching 


getable,  but  the  : 


The  flbrea  ot  the  leaiei 


Gh,BUIn;      eh.  Be  hxA;     g.fo;      J.job:     h,  Fr.  ton;      og.  alnff; 


CABBilOB-VOOD 

ooTdiga  and  n«U.— &  A  name  glToi  in  Ihs 
Wait  India  to  Uii  Aadin  iiwrmO.    S« 

OAblMn-WoOd  duli-bil-imdX  ■■  A  nuu 
giTen  to  tbg  *ooa  of  tha  tne  JCriadiiidnin 

O^ba^vomi  0«ti1jli1-w«nny  n.  Alirn 
at  ■  ipvclei  ol  mullii  or  buUsfltei  IntoiUng 
cabbuei.    3aa  CiBBAai-DDTiXKrl.T, 

OabbliU,  CftaiwJInn,  ObtMllSt,  Ac,  n. 


oT DErltaaj" . 

igitia  tinted  In  a  turnua  uul 
hunmend  Into  bu-tno. 
Gabbler  (kabierX  «.    in  wm'  «»  wlio 

Cabb;  (kab^l),  n.    Tha  ooUvqaiat  or  ilutg 
luint  for  »  e*b-drtTer. 

-'■-•-   ■■v..llL>hnd.Il.nra 

M  InsM  kind  <rf  illk 
A  dtitinffniilHd  from 
kliul.~X,  A  iMmliud 


Din  ciirrtnt  *t  Voclu, 
ilirlinj. 

iitJil'ii-an,  kH-bl^lkX 


0»I>aue(lu-b«B),iL  [Tr]  3une u OituD,  1. 

CftblU  (kal/in),  n.  [O.E.  aabm,  n&ani. 
tmm  W.  cBban,  a  cabin,  dim.  of  sua,  a  liind 
of  liutj  It.  and  GaaL  aban.  a  cabin.]    1.  A 

1,  Aeo(t«gt:  BhiitorinwU  houae  or  habl- 
laUon.  eipcclally  ana  that  ia  poorl/  ooa- 


3.  An  apartmant  Id  a  itilplaratnoeTaorpaa- 

dllbS'otab'liO.  » *■  ToUre  loaeaMn;  to 
iodn.  '  Sock  tlu  ooat  and  tabia  in  a  caT& ' 
ShSk. 

OAUn (kaVln),  i.l.    Toconftne  InacaUn. 

Ca,bin-bor  (kab'ln.bot),  n.    A  boj  whole 

duty  is  to  wail  on  the  ofllcBn  and  pauenseti 

Cabined  (kab'lnd),  a.  Belonging  to  a  cabin. 

OftUlietna))l&«t),n.  IFr.  cotiiwl,  a  closet, 
receptacle  of  cnnoiltieL  is.,  ■  dim  fonn. 

1.  I  A  hut;  a  cottage;  a  snail  hoiua. 

1.  A  cloHt ;  a  imall  room  or  retired  apart- 
ment — S.  A  private  njom  In  which  coiuiilt- 

•lecutlTS  gOTenimcnt ^  the  collective  body 

10  called  (Tom  tbe  apartment  Id  which  Iho 
nieetlnga  wen  orlgiuilty  held.  In  Onat 
Britain,  thouah  the  eiecntlve  goremment 
la  vMt«d  numinally  la  the  crown.  It  li  prac- 
tically in  a  ccmnilltee  of  niihiiKn  called 


—  0.  Any  part  of  a  building  or 
rs  whole  bnildlngi,  lat  apart  lor 
rvatlon  of  worka  of  ut.  antlqni- 
md  benco.  bj  metonymy,  tlia  eol- 


a  imall  and  generallj  i 


and  cenerallj  a  hl^ilT 
■ultaUe  to  a  amall  ro 


m^edclia 


clo«g  inapeclloo, 
CmUnotClial/ln-et),  aL    To  incloae,  ai  In  a 
cabinet,    [Rare.] 

Eutel  ud  coitaiui  UMiewd  kJmuM  in  ii. 

OaUnrt-ooimeUOtab'ln-tt-koaB-iil).)!.  la 
conucU  held  with  privacy*  the  oonndential 
cooncU  of  aprinceoreiecntlramagiitrata; 
a  oooiwU  of  cabinet  mlnlataia  held  with 
prlTacy  to  delibeiala  upon  public  aSalra— 
s  The  pianlHn  of  a  pniry-oDuncIl;  a  alect 

CMlllM'BUtkar  (kaVfai-et-mik-tr)!  n.  A 
man  wboae  occapatlon  la  to  make  boiue- 
hDldfurnlturt^  auch  aa  cabinats.  aldfrboanli, 

mU-lngX  (L 
iCablri. 


The  trade  or  occupation  of 

OaMn-nuLte  Ocab-m-mit), 

CAUlMnOob-l^fanXn.    __ 

{MdlLOftbelll^ka-Ui'i'Q.ii.pl. 
DivlnfUia  wonhlpped  In  the 


ion 


itiandi  of  Lemnoe,  babrio.  and  Samotbraoe. 
and  aliDon  the  neighbourlna  coast  of  Troy 
In  AalB  MlUDT.  Ver}-  little  is  Koown  resard- 
Inff  them.  They  were  wonhlimed  with  par- 
ticular bonoun  in  the  Island  of  Samothnce, 
where  mysteries  were  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  their  worship     HendotBi  found 

UemphiilnEgypl  which  he  identiflea  with 
the  wonhip  psiil  Id  the  Cablrl,  and  there 
are  tracea  of  a  similar  vonhip  in  Fhmiicla 

Okblrlui,  Cabiiie  (ka-blr-l-an.  ka-blr'lk),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  Cablrl  or  Ibeir  worship. 

CabtrlticTkabl-rit'ikla.  Same  as  Ctabirion. 

C»l»to(k*'bl).B.  (Fr,«iW«.arope,froml.L. 
eapultiOL,  eapl^m,  a  rope,  a  nailer,  from 
edpio,  to  take.]    L  A  Luge  atmng  npe  or 

llj  of  hemp, 
vie  of  other 


it  anchor.     II  is  made  usui 


Utwaae.  and  thi 

erWSidKthoiti 


trie  UUffrapk  eoAte,  a  cable  composed  of 
a  single  wire  of  pure  copper,  or  of  several 
wires,  embedded  in  a  compound  of  gutta- 

be  compacted  into  one  Botld  strand,  en- 

nibber,  hemp  or  Jute  pa^ldine.  and  coils  of 
iron  wire,  by  which  telegraphic  meaisAes 
are  conveyed  Uinnigh  (ha  ocean.  (»ee 
TVLWUPU.)  Hie  copper  wlr«, or  embedded 


t^alnou.  m 


Btiand  yam  made  up  into  ona^l  Applied 
also  to  anything  twisted  after  tha  mtuBer 
of  a  cable;  ai,  a  eaUe-taid  gold  chain. 
Cabto-monliilns  (U'bl-mdM-lns},  •>.    See 

Cablat'Oiablet).  n.  A  UlUe  cable:  sudd- 
cally,  any  cable-Laid  rope  under  9  Incnea  tn 

OKbU-tiST  (ka'bl-terX  n.  SauL  (a)  the 
place  nhere  the  cablei  ara  oolled  away. 
(b)  The  nnee  of  coils  or  rolls  of  a  cable. 

Oibllnc  (kabllngL  ».  In  orcA  the  lUUng 
of  flut(9  with  cables,  or  the  oablea  them- 
salTea  so  disposed,  whether  In  flulea  or  wlth- 

Cabllsh  (kahllsh).  n.  [O.Fr.  caUii,  Korm. 
rabrtilx.aial>Ui.UBm  blown  down,  from  L  L 

forrti  IniE,  windfall  wood;  wood  overthrown 
by  tempestuons  weather.  ^ipUed  also  some- 

Gaibi[uui<hab'man),ii.  The  drivir  of  a  cab. 
CkbOb  (ka-bobl  n.  [Per.  bibavb,  Uiavi. 
roast  meat,  from  kab,  an  OE]    An  OTlealal 

of  mutton  cut  In  piecea  and  roasted  on  a 
wooden  npitr  dressed   with  oniony  eggs. 


hotriplced  dlbh  of  ash.  fleili,  or 


tJabob  (ka-bob^  ■  (.  To  mate  cabob  of;  to 
roait,  as  a  leg  of  mutton,  with  ssTnunr  herbs, 
spicca.  At,  at  a  quick  Bre.  Sir  T.  Brrttrl. 
CabOOMT  {kab-o-aerO,  n.  (Probably  trom 
"-  -'—  -  bead,  a  chletl  The  name 
given  to  Weal  gover- 
i--     nor*  In  Weutam  Africa 

T 


fiia-faud  or  u/renl^. 
It  any  part  of  the  neck  bdng  tiaible 
It  IS  Bometiinos  termed  JV«n*ed. 

OabDcte  (ka-boknil,  n.  The  Brullian  name 
nf  sminelnl  rewmblingred  Jasper,  found  In 
the  diamond. producing  nud  of  Bshia  It 
contains  phospboi^c  acid,  alntnlna.  lime, 
baryta,  protoxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

CabambMttn  fkab-ora-ba'»*«>,  n.  pi.  [Co- 
bmnba.Oie  native  name  of  the  typical  genni 
in  Guiana.]  A  small  net.  order  of  aquatic 
plants  oloMly  allied  to  the  Kymph«aceie  or 
walerllUea,  found  in  America.  India,  snd 


FUt,  tU,  fat,  l|U;       mi.  Bet,  htr; 


Tanliod}  boun_  .___ .„  „„ 

splraL     The  insulating  layers  ar 
•epantsd  (i —  "■•  — ■ ' — 


be  conveyed  through  those  wh 

enlhe.  -CoMe  Iwndi  (naut.).  (>)  am. 
lor  fastening  the  ends  of  a  rope-ca 
to  secure  the  knot  by  which  it  Ls  i 
to  the  anchor-ring.    <p)  See  Behd,  2  in—  \ 

_i  .., lading  of  the  torus  kind, 

.  In  imitation  of  the  twlst- 
lA  cyllDdrlcal  moulding  | 

nove;       tClbe,  tub,  bull; 


S>h^.^ 

nutritious  and  slightly 

ade  between  ttie  Indian 

l^^'SnX'.d'S^ 

Oaiiooiefta-ba.0. 

a  dish,  and  bvU.  a  pl]>«. 
modem  fonn  tnvsnted  lu 

hearth,  or  stove 

c.  abKiie;     f ,  Be.  Ug. 


eoDk-IWHD  !•  uUed  ■  sallfT.— 1.  A  bin  thit 
oannUiectilB>n<7tni>h)iL    (CLUed  *lu 

OaboatMd  (k>-bi»bt'],  a.    am  0iB0ann>. 

Cabot (1h-M).il  tnJemij,  ■drrmeuara 
In  gmwnl  nis,  ot  whicli  18  maks  a  quarter 
of  whMt,  Kod  11  >  quuMr  of  barlaj.  The 
poUto  and  apple  eaoot  weishi  about  88  Ibi. , 
but  sHitnUr  tlig  MfrM  dttfora  KconllnE  lo 
the  >p«i1lc  gravltjr  of  Ihs  Tarlou  artlcfea. 

Saboun  (kab4-teihl.  n.  rFr.  tatitaft, 
tnm  iabat*r,  to  MUt,  from  SabMtbn  Cahol. 
UiamlsbnlcdnaTlgalar.l  JTouf.  oarlgitlan 
alone  ■  eout;  coaaiini-lnda, 

OklirM(lia-bri),  a.  (Fr.,  pp.  oteabrtr,  to 
rear,  frou  L  oapra,  a  ihe-soat  J  Tn  At,  a 
term  appllBd  to  a  horu  rlaliu  on  hli  hind- 
fHt;  lalTsnt 

OKbriOlB  (kab'rl.gi).  n  VVr.  tabriatc,  ■  foat- 
laap,  from  LL  cnpridtu,  a  ffoat.  from  L 

a  capriole  (whtch  >«l     air  r  .^ma. 

Cabriolet  (ksb-r«-0-la),  II.  (Pr.  eabrMit, 
din.  from  eabriolr.  a  goat.leap  Be«  Cab- 
HIOIK]  A  oiTe-hnrHoarTliige;acab.  (Ctaft 
It  a  mulllatail  fumi  at  UiU  itord,  bat  ths 
OUT  now  alwiyi  QiedJ 

Cabrlt  (kab'rltx  n.  Th«  hunter'i  name  for 
the  pron^homed  antelope  o(  Kotth  Araa- 

G»b-«t*Dd  {kab'iUnd),  n.    A  place  *hera 

cub!  atand  for  hire. 
OabnmCkab'lrn),  n    A  imull  line  made  of 

•pun  jana,  to  bind  oablca,  Hiie  lacUea,  and 

OMfOKIl*  (kak'a-Eogl,  n.  [Or.  ta»M,  e>- 
crment,  and  agi.  to  driTS,  la  eipeL  ]  An 
ancient  olntmanl  made  of  alum  and  hoa»j: 
applied  to  the  anui  to  produce  avocuatlon. 

CaaUa  (ka  U'll-a).  n.  IL.  eaoalia.  Or. 
taiaiia.  from  katot,  evO,  and  liaa.  eicud- 
IdeI;,  beciuH  ntppoted  Id  be  hnmnl  lo  the 
toQ.]  A  Renui  of  planta  neail;  related  to 
Sanado  (sroondHi]),  nat.  order  Compoiltie; 
alplDfl  oolt'a-foot.  There  are  morfl  than 
ttalrtr  ipwiH.  ol  ■wMcb  lome  an  nud  in 
dllleimt  conntriea  ai  condJmonta  C,  orforo 
jaemplopd  lo  Arabia  to  fumigate  the  cham- 

OMoOu-ki'S),!).  [Ft.  Sp.  Pc.  euM.  from 
Mexican  fooiualf,  cacao.)  The  chocolate- 
tree  iThtoirotna  6aae\  nat  order  Bjttner- 


tooa  witb  Tarj  lar^  bUli  aOLl  long  oyll 
caltougoe* 

OaocbB.I  «.t.     To  catch.     Chouier. 

OMbNnilk  (ka-kfrni-al,  n.  [Or.  kaloB. 
and  taJMO,  blood)  A  TJtiated  ilaM  0 
blood. 

OMduOot  Ckadi'a-lot  or  kadi-a-lS).  •>. 
taehatotf  lald  bi  be  from  Catalan  quiehat, 
taatll.UithBralaretoothsil  whale.)  A  ceti 
ceona  mammal,  the  Pkytlrror  Qiliabiu  uii 
cntajAalta,  or  blant-headed  aperm-whali 
lunilr  FbnMcrida  or  Calodontldx.  I( 
head  la  u  enarmaui  ilis,  and  contair 
a  laria  reoeptad*  flilsd  wltb  ipetmacet 


rFr. 


r»ot  the  Wat  Inliea. 


much  cnltlrat- 
ed  Id  tb*  tro- 
ptdotbothlw- 
mlapberai  Ita 
tn&  li  eos- 
talnedlnnlat- 
ed.oral.  Abbed 
» Ja  S  to  10 

Incloalng  U  to 
100  iMdi  In  ■ 
Tblte,a«eetWi 


and  chocolate  arc  prepared  from  ih 
former  being  a  powder  obtained  b 
IDE  the  Keda,  and  often  mind  wit 
iubatancea  when  dried  and  roail 
Utur  being  tbla  powder  mined  wli 


tield  alio  an  oil  ca! 
mau.  bnl  It  mon 
OMBO-nnt  <ka-ka'd-nutj 


The  cachalot  hu  twen  loo 


t  lu  circumference.  lU 
lu  whaleboae,  aud  it  hu 
law.     It  feedi  chiefly  on 


of  America  and  the  eaitera  hemfiphen. 
Baiidn  (panoacetl  It  jlcldi  flue  (penn-oU 
andambergrla 
Okolia  (kaab),  n.  [Tr.]  A  hole  fn  the  ground 


or  a  morbid  habit  or  body-    'Young  aniL 
florid  blood  nther  than  rapid  and  focAee- 


'aving  or  pertj 
habit  of  boi 


ArbrUauL 

Ckdunura  (kub'c 
CMllM()ia-iI->  - 


Bee  CASHltElts. 
.-  ......mcocA^r,  tooon- 

■LtUn  da  cflcAirl.  a  private 
letter  ol  aute ;  a  lealed  leller  or  order ;  a 
name  glien  Mpedallr  to  letter*  proceedlW 
from  and  ilgned  by  the  king!  of  France^and 
countei^ned  bya  lecretarT  of -•-■-  *"-  — 
were  tX  nnt  made  uae  of  oocai 
naani  ot  delaying  the 
they  appear  to  bare  t 
before  Ihe  HTenteenlli 
for  the  dBlantlon  of  t^riTale  citliena,  and 
onal  liberty. 


rti^U^u^a 
rarely  employed 


During  the  reign  of 
became  Irlghirnlly  commcn,  and  by  meani 
of  them  penoni  were  imprlioned  for  lite  or 
for  a  long  period  on  the  moit  frlvoloua  pr»- 
taita.     They  were  abollihed  at  the  Bevolu- 

CuhazT,  OuhezU  (ka.kek'^  ka-keWil-a). 
n.  [Or.  ucA^K'a^  from  ^tajtcc,  ill,  and  Aexit, 
habit,  rmm  ecAit,  to  have.  1  A  morlild  atate 
of  the  bodily  lyitem,  the  mult  of  dieeaae, 
u  the  venereal,  or  of  hitemperale  habit*. 

OaeUimatlaii  Ook'lD-nA'ihont,  a.  [1.  ucA- 
innatio.  from  aichutno.  to  laugh.  Imita- 
tive.)  Loud  or  bDmoderale  laughter. 


wiiii^,~ot~  coim,  I  repiiedtothe  belt 
ny  cdfAinnalorjr  powera'  Lortt  Lytian. 
llrl  (ka-ihS'ri},  n.  A  fermented  Uquor, 
iBwbat  rtaemblliuj  perry,  made  '-  "— 


easmblliui  perry 
M  raipea  root  of 
'kadi^long).  « 


ol  the  manioc. 

)lon«  (kaib'o-long),  n,    [Bald  to  be 

Ca^,  the  name  ol  a  river  In  Bucharla. 

■  "oiw.  a  Calninc  word  for  .lone.J    A 

or  the  quartz  family,  a  variety  ot 

I  uoften  called  />«r(-otk>l,u>ua1Iy 

"-  '->nietlmeflgrayiihoryellowiah- 

or  ■1lght&  tranilucent  at  tbe 


.\n     The  tr 

lu-i"n«),  B.  pi.  ■  [ 

taMdd,  a  cockatoo  ]  A  lub-fimily  of 

iVufi'offMi 
1  BgiUled  b 


hracn 


the  genera 'Cacatna  or  Pllclolophui 
lo  cockatooa^  Calyploihynchui,  oi 


^dgS'^Sl^o" 


I  Cacholot  (kaah'o-lot  or  kaih-o-lB).  n.    See 

generally  In  the  form  of  a  pill,  and  made  ol 
the  eilrict  of  Uqnorice.  caahew-nut.  gum, 
Ac  ,  ujed  by  tobacco-amoken  and  olhera  to 
remove  an  oflentlTe  breath. 
OuhDO  Ika-chQ'ka),  n.    [Sp.t    A  kind  ol 

lively  gracetul  air,  In  triple  time  and  with  a 

OMllBIia*  (lui-cWSn'da).  n.  (Sp  ]  A  medl. 
dne  compoied  ot  HTera]  aromatic  Ingrcdi- 
enti,  hl^ly  celebrated  in  India  and  (.'lilna 

OuflqiwJka-a«kO.  n.   (Rp..  from  a  Hartlan 
I    word.)  Thenameglven  to  the  native  clilelt  i 

I    dleooTored     Aee  CAEKjUE. 

C»OX(k»ll),»(     JFromL.  oiaira.1    Toeaie 
I    the  body  by  itool.     Pont.  I 

CkCkWVl  (kak'tr-el 


I    laid  to  T> 

bowela    SUmm 
CMkla  (kam).  v.i. 

'    taektififi.    [Same  v . ___.  ___, 

'    Ini,  Sw.  tacUa,  Dml  kagit;  ot  hnitatlvo 
I    orlglnllkeiKVpl(,f4K''*.«»>Uii'>o'<«>.'hL| 

1.  To  Dtter  a  noliy  cry  aocb  aa  that  often 

made  by  a  gooie  or  a  hen.    '  When  every 
'    gooaatiaiutHtu.'    SAoA-.— 1.  Tolangh  with 

a  broken  nolM,  like  tbe  cackling  of  a  gooae; 
I    to  giggle. 

Nlc  irtiinRl.  latHid,  and  langhad  UD  he  wh  Hk« 

B.  To  prate:  lo  prattle;  to  Uttls;  to  talk 
In  a  •illy  manner.    Jok-ma^. 
I  OAOUb  ( kalrl ),  n.    1.  The  broken  cry  of  a 
gooM  or  hen. 

1  Idle  Ulk;  (Illy  pnttle. 


CMtUer  aainteV  •>.  L  a  fowl  that  cackiea. 

LA  tell-tale;  a  tattler.    JiAnton. 

OMM  (ka-koO.  <L  A  Braiillan  mining  term  for 
the  mgary  quArtr  in  Rome  gold  relna 

CMOcHrmlk,  Ctooetftaj  <kak-0-klm'l-a, 
kak'a^-mi),  n  IGr.  kakoM,  bad,  cAviim, 
Jnlce.]  In  »i4[i  a  morbid  eUte  of  the  Huldi 
of  the  body 

CaCOchTiiilC,  OacoohrtOiC*!  (kak-O-kimlk, 
kak-«-klm'lk-al>i>.  [.SeeCAcocuTW*.]  Hav- 
ing the  fluldaot  the  body  vitiated,  eipeclall)' 

Oiicodamoii,  QteoimaaaJl  (kak-fMM'man). 
n,  [(jr.  kwrt.  evil,  and  tIaitKOn,  a  demon.  J 
1  AhBvU.plrll;  adavU. 

t  In  i7.«l.  the  nightmare. 
Caoodrl.  CftCOd]^  (kak'd^il,  kak'SHlf]),  h. 

Bee  iaKODiut 
CaD(>cxliioln7<kak-J-kan'o-mi),n.rar.tDtM, 

bad.  and  inlinii>iiii;ii,  economy,  admlnlitra- 

tlon.  '  Marvelloo*  aunanuiiiw  of  their 
government'    S.Smith.    [Rare.] 

&OMtlM*  (kak-a.«'th{i).  n.  [L.  okhCAo, 
a  diaeaae,  an  exceialve  deain,  from  Or.  knka- 
fUui,  a  bad  habit,  an  itch  (or  doing  eome- 
thing— fuku,  vlcloui,  and  lltun,  cuatom, 
habit]  A  bad  cuilom  or  habit;  a  bad  dia. 
poaitlon.  — CbuwUm  nnftnult,  a  dlieaied 
propeniity  (or  writing;  an  Itch  (cr  author- 
ahip.    The  phraie  wai  uied  by  Javenal 

CgO0§U1MU  (kaJc.A.]en'e4li],  n.    [Gr.  kaknt. 

Cacognphla  (ka]i.A-graf'lkX  ».     1.  Of  or 

pertalnlug  to  cacognphy  or  bad  writing; 

ill.Tiritlen.— £.  Pertaining  to  or  chaiaolor- 

iied  by  bad  ipelling:  lll->pelled 
Cacograpliy  (ka-kt^ra-rt],  n.     [Gr.  kokot, 

bail,  andirrapA^,  to  write]  Bad  Ipelllng  or 

CaoOlat,  Oaoolatt  (knk-o-li,  kak'o-llt),  n. 
[A  French  term  UMd  origlnJIy  in  Ibe 
Pyreneei,  and  perhapaot  Bijque  origin]  A 
"     ■         "le  back  of  a  mule  or 


horae  for  carrying  tiavellen 
ooa  dittiicta.  or  ilck  or  wounded  peraoni, 
compoied  of  atrong  Iron  rodi  with  Jointi, 
united  by  bandaof  itrongcloth,  the  amiage- 

to  permit  of  the  occi^ant  alttlng  or  lying. 


MlllUry  cacoleU  are  ot  two  kindi:  one  in 

either  dde  of  a  mnle,  for' the  Vna  wounded; 
the  other  hi  the  form  of  a  bed  laid  at  length 


ih  which  ii  , 


lueJ  for  nukJnff  tcent-botUei.  panel.  &o. 
OlAOpbonlk  (Emk-A-Wnl-a},  n.  Bun*  H 
Cae^iliaug.    SieifL 

OMophoiila,  CMophonlMl  (luii-G-ta'nik, 
luk-t-fa^ik-Kl).(i.  ia»eCitcuPHQiiy.)Souud- 
Inehmhly. 

OMMphoniooi.  CacopbonoD*  (kah-s-ffi'- 

nl-iu.  km-kot'D-nui).  a.  [Ste  C<n)l'HUNV.| 
H<nuidl)ie  hanhly. 

CaoophoDT  (ki-kofD-nl),  n,  [Gr.  ialatAe- 
nia—kakoi,  bid,  ud  pKint.  Kund.  to)».I 
1.  tnrJhri^ui uncouth QrdlufFree&litflBannd 
of  vrordi.  procHdLnc  from  tna  meeting  of 
hmh  lelten  or  tylUblei.     '  Caeophoniii  of 

tloa  of  dlicordwit  loiuida.— 1  In  tnid.  idB- 
praved  voice;  tn  ilUnA  lUta  of  the  voles. 
CaooplMtlC  (kak-O-plu'Uk),  a.  lOr.  toJhu. 
bul.uii  pltutitat.tnmplaae.  lo  lann  ]  In 
pathot.  luiceptlble  of  only  %  low  degree  of 
Dt^nlutlDn.  u  the  IndiimUnm  reiulting 


Caootechii7  (k> 


...li'-; 


rapt  itite  of  Brt.    (R*M] 
CftOOtropIV  (kB-kot'rofl),  n.     JGr.  iaiat. 
bad,  uid  inpU,  nourlihmentl    In  inad. 
disordered  nalritlon. 

CacoxMie,  Oacoxenlta  (ka-kok'iin,  k*- 

kok'ien-lt).  n.  (Or.  katiu,  lAd,  ind  iwuM, 
a  BUHL]  A  yellowltb  illkj  inlaeiii].  In  veir 
minate  fLbroui,  ndlatLns  tnfta,  i  native  fer- 
ric phinphilte  hIUi  witer.  containing  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  phoiphurlD  acid.  It  ocrun 
In  the  iron  ore  of  Boheinli.  The  phoiphorlc 
add  In] nm  the  quality  of  the  iron  extracted 

OmtacBa  (kak-ti'te-«),  n.pl.  A  nat.  order 
of  dlcotyledonoui  planti,  the  cactiu  or  In- 
dian (Igordor,  The 

lent  ahrabi,  with 


of  (plcei  on  the 


hwaHryor 


1   anared 


pld!  All  I 


allied.    The  principal  genera  are  UeU 
larla.    The  ipeolee  flgutwl  at      -  ■      - 


emnd-bon  mi  the  like:  now  otUnded  to 

0addiB.0tuUlM(kad1aXn.    [Camp  Sc  « 
ditT^dfa,  floc«u1ent  £>t(Dn  or  ^1;  pn 

TSere, . Kl  of  o.* m  tlul  cluH  .hat -in  i.>Mi. 

brtcU-na."    S*at.-!.iklndo(tapell 

OMUunlM(ka-dani'baXn.  Thegenenl  nam* 

genu  Nanclea  (which  Ke>.  The  jrllow  cloee- 
urained  wood  of  N.  eerrf  iMid  and  iT.  paroi- 
Jstia  l>  tiled  In  India  for  Ooorlng-planki. 
pacVlnir-boie«.  &c  Iti  great  drawback  la 
that  Itls eiceedlngly  liable  to  be  Injnnd  by 
mnlitnr*      Written  alw  Ktiduniia. 

(ka-dai'tnl),  r.     Pertaining  to  a 


e  propertlH 


untiT; 


__.._,    ,      ,   .      .  (FT, 

vey  and  valnation  of  real  pro- 
perty: It.  ealaan.  contracted  from  LL. 

eapiif,  the  head]  A  detailed  •urre'y  of  tbe 
land!  ot  a  countrr,  theJr  extent,  dliiiioni, 
and  lulMlvliloni.  nature  of  calture.  Ac.  in 


Cadaver  (kB-di'i*r),  n,  (LI  Acorpio.  Sir 
J.  Davit:     ■  k  mtn  tadavtr'    Bovlr. 

CadavBTlc,  Cadaverlne  Oadartr-ik,  ka- 
dav'tr-In),  a,  I3ee  Cadaverous.]  KeUt- 
Ingto  a  dead  body;  relating  to  the  change! 
induced  In  a  corpse  by  putrefaction ;  as, 

CaidaTeron*  (ka-dav'«r-n>].  a.    [L  enffaoer- 

to  fian  Pertaining  to  a  d«d  body;  espe- 
cially, having  the  appearance  or  colour  of  a 
dead  human  body;  pale:  wan;  ghully.  'A 
eadaeerotn  man,  composed  of  dlwisei  and 
complaints.'  Frltliaia.  'A  pale  eoiiaMrouj 
face.-  MaiTyal. 
CadaTaronily  (ka-dav'Sr-ui-li),  add.     In  a 

OadaTeroiuueu  (kB.daT'«r-as-n«).  H.  The 
quality  of  being  cadaveroiu. 
Oad-tMlt,  CadAo^  (kad'bit).  n.  The  larva 

-'  the  caddlce-By.    **--  " 

Idlca,  ChJAdiafki 
SDlhernames.u 
eod-baU,  Ac,  probably  from  the  case  or  bag 
Id  which  it  Is  enveloped.  Comp.  W.  cod.  a. 
bag.  ecdacli,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  rag,  eadas,  a 
kind  of  ctsth.  See  ClDDIS.]  The  larva  of 
the  caddice-fly:  a  ciddlce-worm, 
Oaddloe-fif.  Caddls-flJ  (kad'itai).  n.  An 
Inuyt  nf  Bit  genoi  Phrjganea.  order  Neu- 
led  atKi  the  May-fty,  the  larva 

which  (caddlce  or  case  worm) 

far  itself  a  caaeof  amall  atones,  grass- 
roots, iheUa.  Ad.,  lives  under  water  till 
read;  taenieisetrDio  tbe  pnpa  state,  and  is 
— -'  as  bait  by  anglera     Thii  grab  Is  very 
clous,  and  devours  large  qnantltlei  of 


or  grab  of  w 


liili-ipawn. 


wounda  £i'mnw<uf (. - 
tJaddlf-carMrt  (kad'li-gtr-ttrX  «,  A  girter 

Oaddaw(kad'il}.'n.  [O.E.  H-dnm,  that  b 
uie-dau-caigandifiiu:  comp.  Sc.  kai.  Dan. 
ibia,  a  Jackdaw.  I  A  chough ;  a  Jackdaw. 
Ray.    IProvlnclil.] 

Ckddr  (kad'l),  n  (Cormption  of  mW,,  a 
■mall  pBckiEe  of  tea,  from  Malay  iati.  a 
cattv  or  weight  equivalent  lu  1)  tbs.]  A 
■mall  box  [or  keeping  tea. 

Cads  tkld),  a.    (Perhaps  connected  wlih 


Oada(kld),e.t    To  bring  up.  or  nourish  by 

OadaCkidXn.   IL  udiu,  acask]    A  barrel 

of  Ave  hundred;  of  sprats,  a  UioniaikL 
'  Sleillns  a  eada  olherrlngi.'    Shai. 

Cade  (kid),  n.    A  aheep-tlck. 

Cadella  (ka.den  n.  (he  IVench  name  of 
the  larva  of  a  beetle,  TrofoiUa  (Tiiubriu) 

gnmariea  Although  not  Indigenous  to  Bri- 
tain, It  Is  occasionally  found  in  our  wheat 
granarlei.  Imported,  probably,  tram  foreign 

1  Inch  loug,whlllih,  covered  with  scattered 
halts,  and  has  a  black  horay  head,  armed 
with  two  curved  Jaws. 
Cadence  (ka'densX  n.  [LL.  oodrntid.  a 
falling,  from  L  wde.  to  fall.  CAaucv  li 
Che  same  word.]  1.1  A  decline;  a  lUle  of 
tailing  or  Blnkinp.  'Tlie  >un  In  westeni 
cadeitct  low.-     ififfan.  — 1  A  faU  of   the 


tloa  of  the  voice  In  reading  or  rKltlng. 
especially  In  reading  or  reciting  vena. 
'Pa»»lon'»tenderest™d«iM.'  SitW.ScolL 

t.  Tone;  sound.  ■Bluilering  winds  .  .  . 
wIlhhoarsecadr.iM.'  Jfiflou.-S.  JfiKlunl- 
formlty  in  linie  and  pace  in  marching.— 
e.  In  the  fHonf  1^.  an  eoual  measure  or  pro- 

tlona— T.  In  hrr.  same  as  JTarh  q/  Cadtncy 
{which  sea  under  Cadehci),— S.  Proportloti. 
IKare  and  poetical.] 


e.  In  iiuaie,  (n)  In  general,  the  close  of  a 
musical  passage  or  phrase,    (b)  8peciflcally, 


ttibe.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound; 
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applied  to  the  tenth  of  Profeuor  H.  Rogera* 
fifteen  dfviiiont  of  the  paleozoic  strata  In 
the  Appalachian  chain  of  North  America, 
the  names  of  which  suggest  metaphorically 
the  different  natural  periods  of  the  day:  it 
corresponds  to  our  lower  middle  Devonian. 

Oadenia  (ka-den'sa).  n.  [It  See  CADEMOt.1 
In  mufie,  (a)  an  addition  or  embellishment 
made  by  the  performer  at  the  end  of  an  air 
or  concerto,  either  actually  extempore  or 
of  an  impromptu  character,  (b)  A  running 
passage  at  the  conclusion  of  a  vocal  piece. 

Qlde-Oil  (k&d'oilX  91.  An  oil  used  in  Ger- 
many and  France  for  veterinary  purposes, 
made  of  the  fruit  of  the  Jumpenu  Oxy- 
etdrut,  called  in  those  countries  eada. 

Cadatiet  (Icad'es),  n.  Same  as  Caddow. 
Marlowe. 

Cadat  (ka-detO.  n.  tFr.  oadet,  O.  Fr.  oapdet, 
contr.  from  LL.  eapUettwiif  dim.  of  eainU^ 
the  head.  The  eapaet  or  eadet  was  the  little 
head  or  chief,  in  distinction  from  the  eldest 
son,  who  was  caput  or  head.  ]  L  Hie  younger 
or  youngest  son.  —2.  A  gentleman  who  oarnes 
arms  in  a  regiment,  as  a  private  man,  with 
a  view  to  acquire  military  skill  and  obtain 
a  commission.  His  service  is  voluntary,  but 
he  receives  pay,  and  thus  is  distinguished 
from  a  volunteer.  ^8w  A  young  man  in  train- 
ing for  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy,  or  In  a  military  school ;  specifically, 
one  who  is  trained  for  the  army  by  a  course 
of  military  discipline,  at  the  Soyal  MiUUrv 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  or  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Ciollege  at  Sandhurst,  previous  to  ob- 
taining a  commission;  or  one  who  holds  the 
first  or  lowest  srade  as  a  candidate  for  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Cadet's  Fomiiiir  Llqnor  (kad'es  fflm'ing 
lik'ArX    See  Alkabsinb,  Kakodtle. 

CadAtablp  (ka-def  shipX  n.  The  conmiisdon 
given  to  a  cadet 

Cauleiw  (ka-d(tO,  n,    A  caddioe-worm. 

OadA-WOrm(IdUl'w«rmXn.  Acaddice-worro. 

Cadge  (kaJX  v.t  [Prom  cadger.]  [Provincial 
Eiiglisb  and  Scotch.  ]  To  carry,  especially 
to  carry  for  sale;  to  hawk. 

Cadge  (kalX  v.i  (Provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]  L  To  hawk  goods,  as  in  a  cart  or 
otherwiiie.— S.  To  intrude  or  live  on  another 
In  a  mean  wav. 

Cadger  (kaJ'Ar),  n.  rPerhaps  from  O.Pr. 
cagier,  one  who  carried  about  falcons  or 
other  birds  in  a  cage  for  sale.]  1.  One  who 
brings  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  the  like, 
io  the  maricet  from  Uie  country;  an  itiner- 
ant huckster.— 2.  A  person  who  gets  his 
living  in  a  Questionable  manner.  '  ^e  gen- 
tleman cadger.'  Didtem.  [Provincial  or 
low  in  both  senses.] 

Cadfy  ( kaj'i ),a.  [A  provincial  word  allied 
to  jKul  kaad,  wanton.]  1.  Lively;  frolic- 
some.—2.  Wanton. 

OadlCkadlorkimn.  [Turk.  *odi  a  Judge. 
See  Alcalde.]  A  Judge  in  civil  affairs 
among  the  Turks;  usuidly  the  Judge  of  a 
tewn  or  village. 

Cadlleeker  ^•i-leslc«r).  n.  [Turk,  kadi, 
a  Jvdge,  and  teekar,  army.  ]  Hie  chief  Judge 
in  the  Turldsb  Empire;  so  called  because 
he  had  originallv  Jurisdiction  over  the  sol- 
dlerv,  who  now,  however,  can  be  Uled  only 
by  their  own  officers. 

nmAnymii  (ka-dilOakX  n.  [CadiOae,  a  town 
in  Oironde,  FranocJ  A  sort  of  pear. 

Cadle(kadas).  n.  [See  Caddis.]  A  French 
term  for  a  coarse  woollen  serge. 

CatUU  Onm  (kaJ'd-I  gumX  n.    See  Anacar- 

DIUM. 

Cadmean,  Cadmlan  (kadmyan,  kad'mi-anX 
a.  Relating  to  Cadmtu,  a  legendary  prince 
of  Thebes,  in  Greece,  who  is  said  to  have 
introduced  into  Greece  the  sixteen  simple 
letters  of  the  alphabet— «,  fi,  y,  3,  i,  i, »,  x,  /u^ 
r,  •,  r,  (,  r,  r,  v,  which  are  therefore  called 
Cadmean  letters.— il  Cadmean  xidory,  a 
proverbial  phrase  for  a  victory  in  which  the 
victors  suffer  as  much  as  the  vanquished : 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  soldiers  who 
sprung  firom  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
Osdmus,  and  having  engaged  in  combat 
destroyed  each  other. 

*^ft^*Plft  (kad'mi-aX  n.  [L.  cadmia,  Gr.  irad- 
mia,  kaameia,  calamine.]  Lt  A  name  given 

2r  old  writers  to  calamine.— 2.  An  oxide  of 
nc  which  collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces 
where  xinc  happens  to  be  present  in  an  ore 
and  is  sublimed.  Dana. 
Cadmium  (kad'mi-umXn.  [From  the  above.] 
Sym  Cd.  At  wt  112.  A  metal  discovered 
bV  M.  Stromeyer,  in  1817,  in  cartionate  of 
nnc,  at  Hanover.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  white, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish  gray,  resembling  that 
of  tin.    Its  texture  is  compact,  its  fracture 


irregular,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  polish.  In 
all  its  relations  it  is  verv  analogous  to  sine, 
and  it  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  it 
It  is  ductile  and  malleable,  and  when  fused 
crystallises  in  octahedrons.  It  melts  below 
a  red  heat,  and  when  strongly  heated  in  the 
air  it  bums,  forming  a  yellow  oxide  (Cd«OX 
Its  scarcity  prevents  its  employment  in  the 
arts,  but  the  oxide  has  been  used  as  a  pig- 
ment Cadmium  occurs  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, as  an  ingredient  in  various  kinds  of 
calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  form  of  suIphidcL  as  the  rare 
mineral  greenockite,  and  to  the  extent  of 
6  per  cent  in  some  kinds  of  sino  blende. 
Like  xinc,  it  forms  only  one  oxide,  chloride, 
sulphuret,  Aa 

Cadmium-yellow  (kad'mt-um-yel-ldX  n.  A 
pigment  prepared  from  the  sulphide  of  cad- 
mium. It  is  of  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
and  possesses  much  body. 

Cftdrant  ( kad'ranz X  n.  [  Properly  a  plural 
from  Fr.  eadran,  cadratU,  lit  a  quadrant] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  in 
cutting  and  polishing  gems,  and  keeping 
the  gems  at  the  proper  angle  during  the 
process.    K  H.  KnighL 

Gadueary  t  (ka-dOlca-ri).  a.  [L.  caducariua, 
relatUig  to  property  without  a  master.]  In 
old  law,  relating  to  escheat,  forfeiture,  or 
confiscation. 

Cadaoean  (ka-dfi's£-an},  a.  Belonging  to 
the  caduceus  or  wand  of  Mercury. 

Caducens  (ka-dO's^-usX  n.  [L]  In  ela$$. 
myth.  Mercury's  rod;  a  wand 
entwisted  by  two  serpents, 
borne  by  Mercury  as  an  en- 
sign of  quality  and  office.  On 
medals  the  caduceus  is  a  sym- 
bol of  peace  and  prosperity; 
in  modem  times  it  is  used  as 
a  symbol  of  commerce.  Mer- 
cury being  the  god  of  com- 
merce. The  rod  represents 
power;  the  serpents,  wisdom ; 
and  the  two  wings,  diligence 
and  activity. 

Cadadary  (ka-dfi'shi-a-ri).  a. 
[L.  eadueui,  falling.]  In  Scote 
law,  a  term  applied  to  a  right 
not  acquired  by  succession. 

Cadudbranoblate  (ka-do'si- 

brang"ki-atX  a.  [L.  cadueue, 
falling,  and  branchiae  gills.] 
In  xoM.  a  term  applied  to  tailed  amphibi- 
ans, such  as  the  newts,  which  lose  the  gills 
before  attaining  maturity. 

Cadadlnunotilate  (ka-da'si-brang"ki-&t),n. 
[See  above.]  A  caducibranchiate  amphi- 
bian. 

Cadadty  (ka-dO'sl-UX  n.  [Fr.  eadueitd, 
from  L.  caduetu,  from  eado,  to  fall.  ]  A  ten- 
dency to  fall  or  decay;  hence,  the  period  of 
declining  life;  senility.  'A  heterogeneous 
Jumble  of  youth  and  aidxtcity.*  Lord  Chee- 
terjleld.  '  At  once  in  a  state  of  childhood 
and  eodueiCy.'    OSbbon.    [Rare.] 

CadUOOUS  (ka-dfilrasX  a.  [See  above.]  Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  fall  or  decay;  specifically, 
in  lOdL  and  hot.  applied  to  organs  that  early 
drop  off,  as  branchiie,  floral  envelopes,  <feo. 

Caduket  (ka-dfik^  a.  [See  Caddcitt.]  Per- 
ishing; frail;  fleeting.    [Rare.] 

Cady  (kad'i),  n.  A  street  porter  in  Edin- 
buigh.    See  Caddie. 

C»cal  (sSlcal),  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
c»cnm.— 2.  Having  the  form  of  a  c»cum : 
bag-shaped;  as,  the  eaxal  extremity  of  a 
duct 

Csoally  (s^al-liX  odv.  In  the  form  or 
manner  of  a  cascum. 

In  the  fonner  (the  Articnlatt).  .  .  .  the  hitesdne 
ends  tmeaHy.  Dr.  H.  A.  NithoU^n, 

C»das (sd^si-as).  n.  [L..  Gr.  iraOriar]  The 
north-east  wind.    Mtlton. 

Cadlia,  COBdlla  (t«-sil'ia).  n.  [L  oeemt, 
blind,froro  the  minute  site  of  their  eyes.]  A 
genus  of  amphibians,  formerly,  on  account 
of  their  external  form,  ranked  with  the 
ophidian  reptilea  They  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  limbs,  and  the  eyes  are  very  small, 
and  nearly  hidden  by  the  skin.  They  are 
usually  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  but  often  much 
longer.  They  constitute  an  order  Ophio- 
morpha  (OwenX  of  the  class  Amphibia. 

CtBdlladiB.  C«dll»  (sd-sUiVdI.  se.siri-<x 
n.pL  A  name  given  to  the  group  or  order 
of  animals  included  in  the  above  genus. 
Also  called  CtxeUiani. 

Oibeam  (s^lcum),  n.  pi  ClBOa  (s^lcaX  [L. 
eoteui,  blind.]  In  eompar.  anat  a  blind 
process  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  various 
animala  In  flshes  they  are  often  numerous 
and  long;  and  birds  have  generally  two 


Caduceus. 


near  the  termination  of  the  Intestine.  Mam- 
mals have  commonly  only  one  eceeum. 

CsBnoioio  (sd-nd-zdlkX  a.    See  Cainozoic. 

Caen-stone  (k&'en  or  kofi  stOnX  n.  The 
French  equivalent  for  our  Bath  oolite.  It 
is  a  cream-coloured  building-stone  of  excel- 
lent quality,  got  near  Caen  in  Normandy. 
Although  soft  in  the  quarry,  it  is  of  fine 
texture  and  hardens  by  exposure,  so  as  to 
become  extremely  durable.  Winchester 
and  Canterbury  Cathedrals,  Henry  VII.'s 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  many  churches 
are  built  of  it  It  is  still  frequently  used 
in  England. 

Cttomaoei  (s6-d-mi'sfi-IX  n.pl.  A  group  of 
parasitic  fungi,  including  the  forms  com- 
monlv  called  rast  and  mildew,  which  have 
naked  simple  spores. 

Cnreblna  (s6-r6-brn6X  n.  pi  The  guit- 
guits,  a  sub-family  of  Australian  and  South 
American  tenuirostral  passerine  birds,  fam- 
ily NectarinldsB,  of  which  the  Coereba  Cyana 
or  Cayenne  and  Guiana  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  It  is  a  brilliant  bird  of  the  sice  of  a 
sparrow,  its  plumage  being  deeply  and 
gorgeously  dyed  with  axure,  verditer,  and 
velvet-black,  arranged  in  a  bold  and  striking 
manner.  Its  nest  is  neatly  woven  and  pen- 
sile on  the  extremity  of  a  slender  twig^ 

Camle,  Cnmlean.  see  Cebule,  ceru- 
lean. 

ClBSalpinia (s«-Eal-pin'iaX n.  [After Cceeal- 
pimte,  physician  to  Pope  Clement  YIII.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Legnmino^n. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shmbs  found  in  the 
warmer  r«i^ons  of  both  hemispheres,  with 
showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  bipinnate 
leaves,  and  usuallv  more  or  less  prickly 
stema  The  Brazil-wood  of  commerce  is 
furnished  by  C.  brazUieneia,  C.  erUta,  and 
C.  eehinata;  and  C.  Sappan  furnishes  the 
red  dve-wood  called  sappan- wood. 

C«8aipinie»,CtBealpme»  (s6-talpi-nl'd-6. 
s£-eal-pin'6-e),  n.  pi.  A  sub-order  of  legu- 
minous trees,  of  which  Cassalpinia  (which 
see)  is  the  type.- 

Casar  (sd'x^r).  n.  A  title,  originally  a  sur- 
name of  the  Julian  family  at  Rome,  which, 
after  being  dignified  in  the  person  of  the 
dictator  C.  JuUus  Cesar,  was  adopted  by 
successive  Roman  emperors,  and  latterly 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  The  title  was  perpetuated 
in  the  KaUer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
a  dignity  flnt  assumed  by  Charlemagne.. 
Sometimes  in  English  literature  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  emperor,  conqueror.  'And 
she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Cesar's  CoBear.' 
Shak.  (Rich.  UI.  iv.  4.) 

CsMarean,  Casartan  (sd-z&'r«-an,  s£-Ei'ri- 
anXa.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cesar. — Caeartan 
aection  or  operation.m  midwifery,  the  oper- 
ation by  which  the  fetus  is  taken  out  of  the 
uterus  by  an  incision  through  the  panetes 
of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  when  the  ob- 
stacles to  delivery  are  so  great  as  to  leave 
no  other  alternative:  said  to  be  so  named 
because  Julius  Ciesar  was  brought  into  the 
world  in  this  wav. 

CmtUmn  (s6'zi-us),  a.  [L.,  eceeiue,  blue]  In 
bot.  lavender -coloured;  pale -blue,  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  gray. 

Cmium  (s6'xi-umX  n.  [L.  eenitte,  blue.] 
Sym.  Ca  At  wt  133.  A  rare  alkaline  mine- 
ral, first  discovered  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchoff 
by  spectrum  analysis  in  the  saline  watera 
of  Durkheim  in  Germany,  and  subsequently 
in  other  mineral  waten.  Its  spectram 
exhibits  two  characteristic  blue  lines.  The 
metal  occura  in  the  mineral  lepidolite, 
and  has  been  discovered  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  the  lepidolite  of  Hebron,  Maine, 
U.S.  It  is  always  found  in  connection  with 
rubidium.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
elements  with  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  rabidium,  vix.  the  group  of  the  alkali* 
metala 

Cmpitoie,  CMSpitons  (ses'pi-tds,  ses-pi'- 
tusX  a.    See  Cespitosb. 

ClBttns  (ses'tusX  n.    See  Cestus. 

Cninra  (sd'zQ-raX  n.  [L.  eaeura,  a  cutting 
off,  a  division  or  stop,  from  eadere^  coentm, 
to  cut  off.]  In  prot.  a  pause  or  division 
in  a  verse;  a  separation,  by  the  ending  of  a 
word  or  by  a  pause  in  the  sense,  of  syllables 
rvthmicauy  connected.  Thus  in  the  firat  of 
the  following  lines  there  is  a  cesura  or 
canural  pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
svllables,  in  the  second  a  ciesura  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth. 

Lives  throuffh  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Cnsnral  (s6-zfi'ralX  a-  Pertaining  to  the 
ceeeura. 


cb.  cAain;      6h.  So.  locA;     g.  ^;     J.  job;    h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sing;     th,  (Aen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  trig;     wh.  toAig;     zh,  axure.— See  Krt. 
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Oaf  (kaf  X  n.  The  name  of  the  mountain 
which,  according  to  the  Moliammedana, 
environs  the  whole  earth,  which  is  thus  set 
within  it  like  a  finger  in  a  ring. 

Caf(6  (k*f*aX  n.  [Ft.  ,  cofTee,  a  coffee-house.] 
A  ooflfee-house;  a  restaurant— C^/i^  ehant- 
ant,  a  coffee-house  in  France  where  the 
guests  are  treated  with  music.  Such  houses 
have  frequently  inclosed  yards  in  front 
planted  with  trees,  onder  which  the  guests 
sit  in  summer  listening  to  the  singers,  &c, 
who  perform  on  a  stage. 

Cafenet  (kaf'e-netX  n.  [A  corruption, 
throuffh  tne  influence  of  FT.  e(^f4,  of  Turk. 
mthoeh'khaneht  eontr.  qaknermh.  coffee- 
house.] In  Turkey*,  a  hotel  or  house  of 
rest  for  travellers;  a  coffee-house. 

Cafr(kaO.  n.    Chaff.    [Scotch.] 

Caifit  (kafaX  tk  A  kind  of  painted  cloth 
goods  manufactured  in  India. 

CafTeiO  (ka-f6Mk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
coffee.— O^eie  add.  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid  (CmHmOit)  existing  in  coffee,  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Called 
also  Cafetannie  Aeid  and  Chlorogenio  AeitL 

CaffUna  (ka-f6'in).n.  (C^HioN*©^  J  A  slightly 
bitter,  highly  azotized  substance,  crystalliz- 
ing in  slender,  silk-like  needles,  found  in 
coffee-beans,  tea-leaves,  Paraguay  tea,  gua- 
rana,  Ac.  Coffee  contains  from  0*8  to  3*6. 
and  tea  from  2  to  4  per  cent  It  is  a  weak 
base,  and  forms  salts  with  an  acid  reaction. 
Doses  of  2  to  10  grains  induce  violent  ner- 
vous and  vascular  excitement  Called  also 
Theine  (which  seel 

Caffeone  (ka-fd'dn),  n.  The  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  coffee.  It  is  a  brown  oil,  heavier 
thSm  water.  An  almost  imponderable  quan- 
ti^  gives  an  aroma  to  a  ouart  of  water. 

CaSto^bread  (kaf  dr-bred),  ti.  The  spongy 
farinaceous  pith  of  the  trunk  and  cones  of 
certain  cyoadaceous  African  plants  of  the 
genus  Encephalartos,  used  b^  the  Caffres 
as  food.    Written  also  Cafr^-bread. 

Caflto-oom  (kaf  6r-kom).  n.  A  name  given 
to  Indian  millet,  or  Sorghum  vulpare,  which 
is  cultivated  in  portions  of  Africa  as  a 
cereal.  Written  also  Cafn-com.  See  Durra. 
Sorghum. 

Caffetannic  (kaf-d-tan'ikX  a.  Same  as  Cc^f- 
feie  (which  see). 

Cafflla,  Oafllah  (kaf i-UX  n.  [Ar.  and  Per. 
ika/U0t,acaravan,  a  body  of  travellers.]  An 
omcial  Persian  government  caravan;  a  com- 
pany of  travellers  or  merchants. 

Cafflre  (kafdr).  tk  One  of  a  native  race  of 
Southern  Africa;  a  Kafir  or  Kaffir.  See 
Kafir. 

Caftan.    Same  as  Ka/tan. 

Oag  (kagX  n.  [Dan.  and  Sw.  kagge,  a  ker.] 
A  small  cask  or  barrel,  differing  trom  the 
barrel  only  in  size,  ami  containing  a  few 
gallons,  but  not  of  any  definite  capacity: 
more  commonly  written  Keg. 

Can  (k&JX  n.  [Fr.  eaae,  from  L.  cavea,  a 
hollow,  from  oavto,  hollow  (whence  E.cave}. 
For  changes  similar  to  eaae  from  eavea.  see 
Abridge.]  l.  A  box.  or  inclosure  made  of 
boards,  or  with  lattice- work  of  wood,  wicker, 
or  wire,  for  confining  birds  or  beasts.  For 
the  confinement  of  the  more  strong  and 
ferocious  beasts  a  cage  is  sometimes  made 
of  iron  bars. 

It  happens  with  it  (wedlock)  as  wftb  cages;  the 
birds  without  despair  to  get  in,  and  those  within 
despair  to  i^et  out.  Fiario. 

2.  Formerly,  a  prison  or  place  of  confinement 
for  petty  malefactors.— a  A  skeleton  frame- 
work of  any  kind;  as,  (a)  in  earp.  an  outer 
work  of  timber,  inclosing  another  within  it; 
as.  the  cage  of  a  windmill,  or  of  a  staircase. 
(6)  In  TM^.  a  framework  to  confine  a 
ball-valve  within  a  certain  range  of  motion. 
{es  A  wire  guard  placed  in  front  of  an 
e<luction-opening  to  allow  liouids  to  pass, 
but  prevent  the  passage  of  solida  (d)  The 
framework  of  a  hoisting  apparatus,  as  ' 
the  frame woric  in  which  miners  ascend  | 
and  descend  the  shaft,  and  by  which  hutches 
are  raised  and  lowered,  (e)  Naut  an  iron  j 
vessel  formed  of  hoops  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  and  filled  with  combustibles.  It 
is  lighted  an  hour  before  high  water,  and 
mai^  an  intricate  channel  navigable  for 
the  period  it  buma— 4.  A  cup  with  a  glass 
bottom  and  cover  with  a  drop  of  water  be-  , 
tween  containing  animalcnfee  to  be  ex- 
amined under  a  microscope.— 5.  In  mining 
tlang,  a  tap-room,  or  bar  in  the  store  at- 
tached to  a  work. 

Cairo  (kajX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eaged;  ppr. 
caging.  To  confine  in  a  cage;  to  shut  up  or 
confine.     'Ca{7«(f  nightingales.'    Shak. 

QBgiA  (kaj(l),  pp.  or  a.    Resembling  a  cage 


or  place  of  confinement  '  The  oaged  clois- 
ter.'   Shak. 

CagdUng  (kaJ'UngX  n.  A  bird  kept  in  a 
cage;  a  cage-bird.    Tetmytcn. 

CairmaC  (kag'magX  t».  1.  Tough  old  geese 
sent  to  maricet;  tough  dry  meat— 2.  An  in- 
ferior kind  of  sheep.    UaMiteelL    [Vulgar.] 

CagOt(k*-gdXn.  [Fr..  perhaps  from  Armor, 
eacottt,  leprous.  The  Cagots  are  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  lepers.]  One  of  a  miser- 
ably degraded  race  of  men  inhabiting  France, 
in  the  neighbourtiood  of  the  Pyrenees,  as 
also,  formerly  atleast.  Lower  Brittany.  In  the 
middle  ages  they  were  believed  to  be  can- 
nibals and  heretics,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  ignominy.  Legally  they  are  now  on 
a  level  with  other  Frenchmen,  but  socially 
they  are  still  regarded  as  degraded.  From 
insufficient  nourishment  and  their  mode  of 
life  they  are  often  deformed  and  diseased, 
and  have  been  confotmded  with  Oetuts. 

Cacili(kag'u-dXn.  [Native  nam&]  A  name 
common  to  two  species  of  monkeys  of  Brazil, 
one  of  them  called  HapaU  Jacehui,  and 
the  other  H.  (Kdipus. 

Cahler  (ka-e-yiX  «•  i^-,  O.Fr.  eayer, 
quayer,  L.L.  ouatenmm,  a  sheet  of  four 
leaves,  L.  qualuor,  four.]  1.  A  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  put  loosely  together,  speci- 
fically, one  of  the  successive  portions  of  a 
work,  when  printed  in  parts  or  numbers.— 
2.  Beport  of  proceedings  of  any  body,  as 
the  l^islatnre;  a  memorial 

Cahooi  (ka-hbtO»  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  eo- 
horte,  a  company.  ]  A  company  or  partner- 
ship; as,  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a  person. 
Bartlett.  [Southern  and  Western  States  of 
America.  1 

CalC  (ka-^kO.  91.    Same  as  Caiqus. 

CailUach  (kyi'ya^X  n.  [OaeL]  An  old 
woman. 

Give  something  to  the  Hijchland  atiiUacks  that 
shall  cry  the  coronach  loudest.  Sir  W,  ScalL 

t^\n^^t*^yn  (ki-ma-kamT.  n.  [TuHl  kai- 
inacam,  lieutenant— totm.  vigilant,  and 
mukaum,  a  deputy.]  A  lieutenant  or  a 
lieutenant-general  in  the  Turkish  service; 
specificallv,  a  title  of  the  deputy  of  the 
grand  vizier,  and  governor  of  Constanti- 
nople.   Called  also  Caimaean. 

Caiman,  n.    See  Catman. 

Caln-COlOured  (kan'kul-^rdX  a.  A  word 
found  only  in  the  following  passage:^ 

No.  for&ooth.  he  has  but  a  little  wee  face.  wHh  a 
little  yellow  beard— a  caipi-colffttred  beard. 

SkaJk.  M*r.  Wiv.  I.  4.  »3. 

Supposed  by  some  to  be  for  cane-colowrtd; 
but  Nares  explains  the  word  as  meaning 
'yellow  or  red  as  applied  to  hair;  which 
being  esteemed  a  deformity,  was  by  common 
consent  attributed  to  Cain  and  Judas.' 
Comp.  A%  r<m  hikt  It,  iii  4.  9.  The  word 
eane  does  not  occur  in  Shakspere. 

Galng-Wliala  (kft'ing-whalX  n.  Same  as 
CaaingABhaU, 

CaiXlite  (k&nltX  n.  [From  Cain.\  A  mem- 
l>er  of  a  strange  sect  of  fanatical  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  who  professed  to  vener- 
ate Cain,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
the  Sodoraitea  They  imagined  a  variety  of 
angels,  attributing  to  each  a  particular  sin, 
so  that  when  they  were  about  any  wicked- 
ness they  invoked  the  angel  whom  they 
fancied  to  preside  over  it  They  held  that 
the  way  to  be  saved  was  to  gratify  their 
lusts  and  evil  passions,  and  are  said  to  have 
asserted  that  the  power  which  created  hea- 
ven and  earth  was  an  evil  one. 

CalnOIOlC  (ka-no-zd'ik).  a.  [Gr.  Xratnos,  re- 
cent and  zbi,  life.]  In  gtfA.  a  term  applied 
to  the  latest  of  the  three  divisions  into  which 
strata  have  been  arranged,  with  reference 
to  the  a^  of  the  fossils  they  include.  The 
Cai\\o2o%e  system  embraces  the  tertiary  and 
post-tertiai7  systems  of  British  geologists, 
exhibiting  recent  forms  of  life,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  MegoroiCt  exhibiting  inter- 
mediate, and  the  PaUeozoic,  ancient  and 
extinct,  fomuk  It  corresponds  nearly  with 
what  has  been  called  the  age  of  mammals. 
Written  also  Ccniozoie,  Kainozoic. 

CalqiM  (ka-«kO.  n.  [Fr.,  from  l*urk.  taOr.] 
1.  A  small  skifr  or  rowing  boat:  especially  a 
light  skiff  used  in  the  Bosporus,  where  it 
almost  monopolizes  the  boat  trafl^c.  It  may 
have  from  one  to  ten  or  twelve  rowera— 2.  A 
Levantine  vessel  of  larger  size. 

Oa  Ira  ( sa  6ra ).  [Fr.  'It  (the  revolution) 
shall  gu  on. ']  The  burden  of  a  French  revolu- 
tlonanr  song  composed  about  1780  or  1700. 

Calrd  (kardX  n.  [Ir.  Gael  ceord,  a  tinker] 
A  travelling  tinker:  a  tramp;  a  vagrant ;  a 
gypsy.    Sir  W.  Sentt.     (Scotch.] 

Cairn (kimX  n.    [Gael.  Ir.  W.  cam,  aheap. 


a  caini.]  A  heap  of  stones;  eapedaUy  one  of 
those  large  heaps  of  stones  common  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  generally  of  a  conical  f6rm.  They  are  of 
various  sizes,  and  were  probably  constructed 
for  different  objects.  Some  are  evidently 
sepulchral,  containing  uma,  stone  chests, 
bones,  Ac  Some  were  erected  to  commemo- 
rate some  great  event,  others  M>pear  to  have 
been  intended  for  religious  rites,  while  the 
modem  cairn  is  generally  set  np  as  a  land- 
iDMxk,  or  to  arrest  the  attmtion,  as  in  sur- 
veying, or  in  leaving  traces  of  an  exploring 
pairty  or  the  like.  See  Babbow. 
(Mimed  (k&mdX  a.  Snrmoonted  by  a  cairn 
or  cairns. 
The  eatru'd  motatain  was  a  shadow.     T/wiyiMvc. 

CainLgorm,Caimgorm-«ton6  (kim'gonn, 
ktai'^rm-stdnX  ^  A  yellow  or  brown 
variety  of  rockciystal  or  crystallised  sQica, 
found  in  great  p^ection  on  the  Calmgonn 
range  in  Scotland.  They  are  regular  hexa- 
gonal crystals,  with  a  pyramidu  top,  and 
are  much  used  for  broodies,  seals,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  colour  is  dne  to  a  little 
oxide  of  iron  or  manganese. 

f?nlMflH  (kis'sonX  n.  [ft.,  eatnoit,  from 
caissc.  a<mest,  a  case,  from  L.ea;wa,  achest  ] 
L  MUU.  (a)  a  wooden  chest  into  whidi 
sevenl  homos  are  put,  and  sometinias  gun- 
powder, to  be  laid  in  the  way  fA  an  enemy 
or  under  some  work  of  which  the  enemy 
intend  to  possess  themsdves,  and  to  be  flre«l 
when  they  get  poasesaion.  (6)  An  ammuni- 
tion wagon ;  auo,  an  ammunition  chest— 
2.  In  arch,  a  sunken  panel  in  a  vanlted 
ceiling  or  in  the  soffit  of  a  CorintMao  or 
Composite  condce;  a  coffer;  a  lacwsar.- 
8.  In  dvU  engin.  (a)  a  vessel  In  ^e  form  of 
a  boat  used  as  a  flood-gate  in  docka  (6)  An 
apparatus  on  which  vessels  may  be  raised 
and  floated ;  especially  a  kind  of  floating- 
dock,  which  may  be  sunk  and  floated  under 
a  vessel's  keel,  used  for  docking  vessels 
while  at  their  moorings,  without  removing 
stores  or  masts.  See  FLOATmo-DOOL  (e)A 
water-tight  box  or  casing  used  in  founobig 
and  building  structures  in  water  too  deep 
for  the  coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of  bridges, 
quays,  &c  They  often  take  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder  with  an  open  bell-like  chamber 
resting  on  the  ground  where  the  excavating, 
building,  &c.,  u  to  take  place.    Air  is  sup- 

Slied  to  the  worionan  in  the  same  way  as  la 
one  to  the  diver  in  a  diving-belL 

Calssoon  ( k&s-sOn ).  n.  Same  as  Gateon, 
more  especially  in  meaning  3. 

Caithness  Flags  (k&th'nes  flsgzX  n.  jrf.  A 
well-known  series  of  dark,  bituminous,  dur- 
able, slightly  micaceous  and  calcareous 
flafiasy  beds  of  the  lower- middle  old  red 
system  of  Scotland.  They  abound  in  fossil 
flshes,  and  are  much  used  in  paving. 

Caitiff (ki'tifX  n.  [O.Yt.  caitif.che^.eKp- 
tive,  unfortunate;  Mod.  Fr.  cMt^,  pitiful, 
mean,  vile:  from  L.  coptiviu,  a  captive,  from 
capere,  to  take.]  l.t  A  captive;  a  prisoner; 
a  slave. 

Avarice  doth  tyrannise  over  Ymx  ant(^aMidtbKr^ 

2.  A  mean  villain ;  a  despicable  knave;  one 
who  is  both  wicked  and  mean.  'Striking 
great  blows  at  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the 
world.'    Tennyson. 

Like  caitiff" y'\\c  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed,     itttdibras. 

Caitiff  (krtif),  a.  Belonging  to  a  caitiff;  ser- 
vile; base.  'His  cai^  fli^^t'  Irving. 
'Bandit  earls  and  caitiff  knighta'  Tenny- 
ton. 

Caitifflyt  (k&'tif -liX  adv.  Knavishly;  ser- 
vilelyTbasely. 

Caitlftee,t  n.  [Through  the  French,  from 
L.  captivitat,  captivity.  See  CAITIFF.  ]  The 
state  of  being  a  captive;  captivity. 

He  that  leadeth  into  caiti/Ut,  sdmll  go  Into  taitif- 
tte.  U'icklifft. 

CaitlTe.t  Caytiyet  (ka'tivX  a  and  a.  Same 
as  Caitiff.    Spenser. 

Calanus,  Cajan  (ka-j&'nus.  ki^'anX  n. 
[Oatjan,  its  Malabar  name.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Leguminos«,  one  species 
of  which.  C.  indicus.  furnish  a  sort  of  poise 
used  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  a  shrub 
8  to  10  feet  high,  and  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  now  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropica  Called  also  i^eon- 
pea,  Angola-pea,  Congo-pea,  Sbc. 

Caleputb  Cajuimt  (kaj'iput  kaJ'n-putX  «• 
[Malay  kdyu,  a  tree,  and  putih,  white.  ]  An 
oil  from  the  East  Indies  resembliztt  that  of 
cardamoms,  obtained  from  the  Melaleuca 
Cdjupulij  or  cajepnt-tree  of  the  Moluccas. 
It  is  antispasmodic,  stimulant,  and  sudori- 


F&te,  Ur,  fat.  fftll;        mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      n6te.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  bpll;       oil,  pound;       ti.  8c  abune;     f,  Sc  fsy. 
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lie,  and  is  uid  to  be  a  lemedy  in  Aiiatic 
cholera. 

Cajole  (ka-Jdl'X  At  pret  &  pp.  oajoUd;  ppr. 
oe^oUng.  [Kr.  ea^oUr,  to  cajole;  O.Fr.  ea>- 
gsoUr,  to  sing  or  chatter  like  a  hird  in  a 
cage,  from  eage.]  To  deceive  or  delude  by 
flattery,  spedoiu  promises,  simulated  com- 
pUanoe  with  another's  wishes,  and  the  like; 
to  wlieedle;  to  coax. 

But  wWIe  the  war  went  oa  die  empcrot  <Ud  ot^yEr 
Che  king.  B/.  Burtut. 

Chartet  (bund  It  necewuy  to  postpooe  to  a  more 
ceorenient  season  all  thought  of  executing  the  treaty 
of  Dover,  and  to  cmJoU  the  natioo  by  pretending  to 
return  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Cajolement  (ka-ldl'mantX  n.  Cajoleiy. 
CUnidge.    [Bare.] 

CaJoler  (  ka  •  \tYto\  n.  One  who  cajoles;  a 
wneedler. 

Cajolery  (ka-Jdr^r-iX  n.  The  act  of  caioling; 
coaxing  language  or  tricks;  a  wheedling  to 
delude.    *  Infamotu  oa^oUriBM.'    Svtign, 

Cajupul    See  Cajbput. 

CaJDe  (UfckX  n.  (Icel.  and  Sw.  kaka,  Dan. 
kag»,  D.  kotek,  G.  lud^eiv  oake;probably  from 
L.  oo<m«re,  to  cook.  SeeCoOK.]  LAmassof 
fine  Ugtit  dough  baked,  and  genoally  sweet- 
ened or  flavoured  with  varioas  ingivdients, 
or  a  composition  ai  flour,  butter,  sugar,  or 
other  ingredients,  baked  in  a  mass^  The 
name  is  applied  to  various  compositions 
baked  or  cooked  in  different  m^pt».— 
2  Something  made  or  concreted  in  the  form 
of  a  cake;  a  mass  of  matter  in  a  solid  form 
relativdy  thin  and  extended;  as,  a  oaks  of 
aoap. 

CmJttj  of  niitJing  lee  estae  raffing  down  rtie  Aood. 

8.  Ofl-cidEe  for  feeding  cattle. 

How  much  cnie  or  gnano  this  labour  would  pur- 
chase  wc  cannot  even  guess  aL  AtutmL 

—One's  eafo  is  dough,  one  has  fisHed ;  one 
has  had  a  failure  or  miscarriage. 
My  ca4r  it  dtttgh.  but  111  in  aoumg  the  raat.  SMmA, 
Steward,  your  emMt  it  dtugh  aa  well  as  mine. 

B.  JOHSQH. 

Cake  (kikX  ^U  nret  A  pp.  eaktd;  ppr. 
taking.    To  form  into  a  cake  or  mass. 

Cake  (kak),  v.i.  To  concrete  or  become 
formed  into  a  hard  mass,  as  dough  in  an 
oven,dx.  'Clotted  blood  that  ooimf  within.* 
Addwm. 

Cake  (kakX  v.i  To  cacUe.  (North  of  Eng- 
hmd] 

Cake-1iread(kik'bredX«i.  Fine  white  bread; 
manchet.    B.  JonmtK 

Cake-ttndllxi(kak'ur-chinXM-  Anamepopn- 
lari^  applied  to  sea-urchins  (Echinoidea) 
having  a  discoid  ^ape. 

CaUle  (kakl-ld). n.  (Arabic  name.)  A  genus 
of  cruciferous  plants.  The  niecies  are 
smooth,  fleshy,  annual  branched  herbs,  with 
entire  or  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  natives  of 
the  sea-coasts  of  the  northern  hemi^here. 
C.  maritiina  (purple  sea-rodcet)  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  (see  Sba-bocket.)  There  are 
two  other  species,  C.  ameriettna  and  C. 
etmuUu,  all  pretty  annuals. 

Cal  CkaTX  n.  A  mining  term  for  a  kind  of 
bastard  metal  fbnnd  in  tin  ore;  wolfram. 

Oaiaba  (kal'a-ba).    See  €Ia,lophtllum. 

CalAbar  Bean  (nl-a-bttr' bfoX  *>^  The  seed 
of  Pkyiottigina  venenoiWHt  a  legumiuotu 
African  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney- 
l)ean,  employed  in  medicine  chiefly  as  an 
agent  for  producing  contraction  of  the 
pnpiL  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison, 
operating  also  as  a  purgative  and  emetic, 
and  in  nrtne  of  these  last  ooalities  is  the 
famous  'ordeal  bean'  of  Africa,  adminis- 
tered to  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft 
If  it  causes  purging  ft  indicates  crime ;  if 
vomiting,  innocence.  It  induces  fainting 
fits  and  a!q)hyxia,  and  wealcens  or  paralyzes 
the  action  of  Uie  heart 

Calalmih  (kal'a-bashX  n.     (Pg.  eaiabofa. 


Calabwhcs,  from  Kew  Cards—,  and  Private 
Cottectkia 

Sp.  eaiabam,  Catalan  earabatm,  a  ffourd, 
a  calabash ;  from  Ar.  qar,  a  gourd,  and 
aibat^  dry.]    1.  A  vessel  made  of  a  dried 


gourd-shell  or  of  a  rslshash  shell,  used  for 
containing  liquors  or  goods,  as  pitch,  resin, 
and  the  like.  They  are  so  close-grained  ana 
hard  that  when  they  contain  any  liquid  they 
may  be  put  several  times  on  the  fire  as 
kettles.  Tney  are  sometimes  highly  polished, 
and  have  figures  ensrmved  on  thmn,  which 
are  variously  tinged  with  indigo  or  other 
colours.— 2.  The  fruit  of  the  calabash-tree. 
S.  A  popular  name  of  the  gourd-plant  (Cu- 
curbitaX 

Oalabaah-tree  (kal'a-baah-tr6),  n.  L  The 
popular  name  of  the  American  trees  or 
shrubs  belonc^ng  to  the  genus  Oescentia, 
given  to  them  because  of  their  large  gourd- 
Uke  fruits*  the  hard  shells  of  whicn  are 
made  into  numerous  domestic  utensils^  as 
basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles.  &c — 2.  A  name 
also  given  to  Adanmmia  digUatn,  the  bao- 
bab of  Africa.    See  BAOBAB. 

Calaboose  (kal-a-bOsO,  n.  (Sp.  ealaboxo,  a 
dtmgeon,  probably  from  Ar.  ooToA,  castle, 
and  frds,  hidden.]  A  prison.  (United  States, 
local] 

Calabre^t  Calaberf  (ka-U^brX  n.  A  Calar 
brian  fur.  'His  doke  of  ocMoftre.'  Pien 
Plowman.  'C!ostlygreyamioeaof  ooiofter.' 
BaU, 

Oalade  (ka-Ud"  or  karUdX  n.  (Fr]  The 
slope  or  oeclivitjr  of  a  rising  manege-ground, 
down  which  a  horse  is  ridden  in  training 
him. 

Caladioill  (ka-l&'di-umX  n.  [From  Info, 
a  native  name  for  the  edible  rhizome.]  A 
gmus  of  plants,  nat  order  Aracen,  having 
the  upper  part  of  the  spadix  entirely  covered 
with  stamens,  and  the  base  with  ovaries. 
The  leaves  are  oblong-cordate,  with  large 
lobes,  often  veined  with  red.  The  Juioe  of 
these  plants  is  very  acrid,  but  its  injurious 

aualitles  are  destroyed  by  cooking,  and  the 
eshy  starch-bearing  rhizomes  of  some  vge- 
cies  are  used  as  food.  They  are  natives  of 
the  West  and  East  Indies^  &L,  and  are  often 
cultivated.  Theyhave  been  introduced  into 
our  hot-houses  because  of  their  fine  foliage. 

Calalte  (ka-laltX  ft.  (L.  eaUaiCs,  Gr.  teUals, 
a  greenish-blue  precious  stone.]  A  name 
given  to  Uie  turquoise  (which  seei 

maznacrostis  (kal'a-ma-gros''tis),  n.  (Or. 
talamoc,  a  reed,  and  agrHttii,  the  name  of 
several  grasses.]  A  genus  of  grasses  allied 
to  Anmdo;  small  reed.  The  qiMciea  are 
mere  weeds,  found  chiefly  in  damp  wooda 
Three  species  are  fbtmd  in  Britain. 

Calawanoo  (kal-a-mang^X  ^  \J^^  ^"^ 
manciw,  caiamaneum,  eain^Iotteum,  Ac, 
perhaps  a  stuff  oiiginikllv  of  camel's  hair.) 
A  woollen  stuff  of  a  fine  uoss  and  checkered 
in  the  warp.  'AgayeoMmaiico  waistcoat' 
Addi9on, 

CalaTnan«ler  Wood  (kal-a-mau'dftr  wgdX 
n.  (Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Coro- 
mandefwood.  ]  A  beautiful  species  of  wood, 
the  product  of  Diotpyros  qwitUa,  nat  order 
Ebenaceo,  a  native  of  Ceylon;  it  resembles 
rosewood,  but  is  so  hard  that  it  is  worked 
with  great  difllcultv.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  is  wrought  into  chairs  and  tables, 
and  yields  veneen  of  almost  unequalled 
beau^. 

Calamar  (kal'armilrX  n.  Same  as  Cala- 
mary. 

Calamary  {  kal'a-ma-ri  X  n.  ( Fg.  oalamar, 
an  inlcstand,  from  L  calanuu^  a  reed, pen.] 
The  general  name  for  decapod  cuttle-fishes 
of  the  family  Teuthidro.  order  Dibranchiata, 
but  properly  used  to  designate  those  of  the 
genus  Loligo.  The  body  is  oblong,  soft,  fleshy, 
tapering,  and  flanked  behind  by  two  trian- 
gular flns,  and  contains  a  pen-shaped  gladius 
or  internal  homy  flexible  shell  They  have 
the  power  of  discharging,  when  alanned  or 
pursued,  a  black  fluid  from  an  ink-bag 
The  species  are  found  In  all  seas,  and  fur- 
nish rood  to  dolphins,  whales,  Ac  Some 
species  can  dash  out  of  the  water  and  propel 
themselves  through  the  air  for  80  or  100 
vards.  LoImo  vwgari*  occasionally  grows 
to  the  length  of  2^  feet  Called  also  Sqmd, 
Sea-Aeeve,  Prek«,  or  Pen-fUk. 

^lH^^^  (kal'am-bakX  t)^  (Fr.  ealambae, 
from  Per.  kalainJbak,  a  fragrant  wood.  ] 
Same  as  AgaUodmai^ 

Oalamboar  (kal'am-bOrX  n.  (Fr.  eolati»- 
6ot<r,  oalambouro,  Ac  See  Calaxbac]  A 
species  of  the  aloes -wood,  of  a  duslcy  or 
mottled  colour,  of  a  light  friable  texture, 
and  less  fraiO'^nt  than  cfdambac.  This  wood 
is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

CalamlfiBroiia  (kal-a-mif er-usX  a.  [L.  eoXo- 
HUM,  a  reed,  and/ero,  to  bear.]  Producing 
reedy  plants;  reedy. 

CalaTnlne,  CalamiTi  (kal'^-mln,  kal'a-mhiX 


fft.  [L.L.  ealamina,  from  L.  oadmia  (d  being 
clumged  into  <X  calamine,  cadmia.]  The 
native  siliceous  oxide  of  zinc,  an  important 
British  ore  of  zinc,  from  which  the  metal 
is  got  chiefly  by  distillation.  It  generally 
occurs  associated  with  zinc  carbonate  in 
calcareous  rocks. 

Calamlnt  (kal'a-mint),  n.  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Calamintha 

Calamintha  (kal-a-min'thaX  n.  (Or.  kalot. 
beautiful,  and  nunMo,  mint]    A  genus  of 

Slants,  nat  order  Laljiatie.  ]  The  plants  are 
erbsor  shrubs  with  dense  whorls  of  purple- 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  a  two-lipped 
corolla  and  four  conniving  stamens.  Five 
species  are  British,  viz.  C.  Kepeta^  lesser 
calamint;  C.  ojleinalit,  common  calamint; 
C  tyloaUoOt  wood-calamint;  CLJciitos,  basil- 
thyme:  and  C.  CZtfUMKMitum,  wild-basiL 
They  sil  contain  a  volatile  oil 
CalaJnilt  t  (  kal'a-mist  X  tk  ( L.  oalamus,  a 
reed.]  A  piper;  one  wm>  plays  on  a  reed  or 
pipe.    Blount 

Mamlitratet  (kal-armis'tritX  v.t  (L. 
oalamiUrare,  from  ealamiiUr  or  calami*- 
tnun,  an  iron  tube  for  curling  the  hair, 
from  caldmuSj  a  reed.]  To  curl  or  frizzle, 
as  the  hair.   Cotgraw;  Burtork 

Calamlstration  t  (kal'a-mis-tr&''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  curling  the  hair. 

OUrnmittratitHs^  ointments,  &c.,  .  .  .  will  nuke 
the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise  a  goddess.     Burton. 

Calamite  (kal'a-mitX  n.  (L.  eoZamiis,  a  reed.  ] 
1.  A  mineral,  probably  a  variety  of  tremo- 
lito.  It  occurs  in  imperfect  or  rounded 
prismatic  crystals,  longitudinally  striated, 
and  sometimes  resembling  a  reed.  Its  struc- 
ture is  foliated,  ito  luttre  vitreous,  and  more 
or  less  shining.— 2.  A  fossil  of  the  genus 
Calsniitea 

Calamltes  (kal-a-mft£zX  n.  (L  cotomia. 
a  reed.]  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  very 
characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
They  had  the  habit  of  the  modem  eoui- 
setums,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied,  but 
they  were  arborescent,  with  woody  stems, 
tme  leaves,  and  conns  with  fruit  scales  like 
Equisetum,  but  protected  externally  with 
bract  leaves. 

Calamitous  (karlaml-tusX  a.  [Fr.  coto- 
mUenx..  L.  cManntosixa.  Bee  Calaiott.I 
l.t  Suffering  calamity;  miserable;  involved 
in  deep  disUvss;  wretched.  'Ten  thousands 
of  oaiamitmu  persons.'  5SouM.— 2.  Produo- 
hig  or  resttlting  from  calamity;  making 
wretched ;  distressful ;  as,  a  oaiamitout 
event  'That  eaXamiUm*  prison.'  Milton. 
'His  sad  and  ealamitout  eondition.'  South. 
Syn.  Miserable,  deplorable,  distressful,  af- 
flictive, wretched,  grievous,  baleful,  disas- 
trous, adverse,  unhappy,  severe,  sad. 

Palamltonsly  (ka-lam'i-tus-UX  ttdv.  In  a 
calamitous  manner;  in  a  manner  to  produce 
great  distress. 

CalamltouBneii  (ka-lam1-tus-nesX  n.  The 

aualitv  of  bringing  calamity  or  misery; 
eep  distreM;  wretchedness;  misery. 
Calamity  (ka-lam'i-ti  X  m-  (L-  calamitag,  a 
word  of  doubtful  root]  Any  great  misfor- 
tune or  cause  of  misery ;  generally  applied 
to  evmto  or  disasters  which  produce  exten- 
sive evils,  as  loss  of  crops,  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, defeat  of  sjinies,  and  the  like. 
But  it  is  applied  also  to  the  misfortunes 
which  bring  great  distress  upon  individuals. 
Co/ami^  ii  manli  true  touchstone.    Btau.  ^  /V. 

The  defiberatioos  of  calamity  are  rmrriy  wise. 

Burke. 
—MUfortune,  Calamity,  Ditatter.  See  under 
Misfortune.  -^Stn.  Disaster,  distress,  afllic- 
tion,  adversity,  misfortune,  unhappiness,  in- 
felicity, mishap,  mischance,  misery,  evil,  ex- 
tremity, exiffency,  downfall. 

Calamodenoron  (kal^a-md-den'^dronX  n. 
[Or.  kalamot,  a  reed,  and  dendron,  a  tree.] 
In  geoL  a  genus  of  coal-plants,  nat  order 
Equisetacete.of  ten  of  considerable  thickness, 
with  smooth  surface  or  bark,  and  articulated 
hollow  stems ;  reed-tree.  They  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  the  amorphous  caste  of 
their  nriated  hollow  axes. 

Calamua  (kal'a-musX  n.  (L.  calamug,  a 
reed,  a  reed-pen,  a  pipe  of  reed ;  Or.  kala- 
mot.  The  root  is  the  same  as  in  £.  haulm.] 
L  In  Scrip,  the  word  used  to  translate  a 
Hebrew  term  which  is  believed  to  mesn 
an  aromatic  substance  obtained  from  some 
kind  of  reed  or  cane,  probably  Andropopon 
Schaenanthu*  or  A.  Calamus  aroma tten* 
(sweet-scented  lemon-grassX  —2.  The  root  of 
the  sweet-flag  or  sweet-midi  {Aeorus  Cala- 
mua). See  SWKBT-BUSH.  —  8.  A  genus  of 
palms,  the  stems  of  the  different  species  of 
which  are  the  rattan-canes  of  commerce. 


ch,  eAain;     di,  Sc  loeA; 
Vol.  L 


S.  90;     J,  job;     <».  ^-  ^^'»     "8'  »i*V;     *H.  <*«»;  **»,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  vhig;    zh,  a^ure.— See  Key. 


ThU  gtnni  bold*  i  middle  lUtlon  between 
the  gnsiet  and  palnie,  arttb  t)i«  bablt  of 
the  farmer  ud  the  InflareKence  of  the 
Utter.  Tbe  epeclet  are  principally  foatiit 
In  the  hott«r_put>  of  tb«  But  Indlei.  The 
■temi  of  C.  Rolaag,  C.  terui,  C.  rudenlvTu, 
and  C.  rximrut  are  eitenilvely  UKd  tor  the 
Imttomi  of  chain  and  iimltar  artlcleir  Ala- 
Incca  canst,  k  mucb  Died  for  walklng-iticlu. 
are  tbe  atenu  of  C.  tcipimum,  whLcb  are 
Imported  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  but 
an  ehlefljr  grown  In  Sumitn.  The  reiln 
called  dngon'a-blaodli  yielded  bjC.  Draco. 
4,  In  the  A  Cath.  Ch.  t.  tube  ot  preclotta 
metal,  andenlljr  n»«d  hj  common  lean  ti 
when  partaking  ot  Ibe  contenta  of  tbe  chal- 
ice In  the  encliuiiL  Tbe  klnga  o(  Franca 
— .1 1^  (iijj,  p„. 
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OalOMimim  (kal>U'ni>umX  n. 
In  aiiat.  the  lugeit  bone  of  t 
bona  that  forma  tbe  heeL 

Calcar  (kalHar).  n.  (L.  coXmi 
mti.ulcit,  the  heel.]  laboL 
low  proJactloD  from  the  bane 

Caleu  (k^Milir),  n.    [L  col 


, rertlng  them 

C^aou«t«(kBnu-talU.  ' 


Xpot- 


;r.a»ur.1 
.  a  (oieac- 


it  their  CO 


C&lanilra  (lu-Uo'dn).  n.   (It  lalandm,  Gr. 
kalaiulni.  ■  kind  nf  lark  1     1.  A  ipeclea  of 
a  Jhlck  bill, 


,.      (L.™ 

tumlahed  with  aipur;  as.  a  c 
...  __.ol1a,>Dcha>[hatoIlarkipDr 
OalcaTW-Msmaxieaiu  (kal-ka'r«-fi-JU'-]ll- 
la'ihui),  a.  Fartiy  calcarsuoi  partly  argll- 
laceoua.  | 

CklCareD-tiltniiiliKnu  (kal-ka'rft-O-bl  tQ'- 
__, .    .      ^. __._., .  _.  oootalnliig 


CALCTTRATION 

Caldreroni  <kaI->ir«r-iuX  B.    |L.  nZc,  lime, 

I    and  Arc,  to  produce.)    Producing  or  con- 

tainlng  Ume.  eapedally  when  In  conaider- 

I    able  quantity;  ai,<iaictArDiu>tnta:  eoM- 

&laUlcatlon{kaI'aI-n-kl"iban).Ti.  |L.eaIi, 
ealcu.  lime,  and  /aeie,  to  make]  In  chem. 
a  changing  inio  lime:  tbe  proceaa  ot  chans- 
Ing  Into  a  itony  iuhituice  by  the  depod- 
""1  al  aalti  of  lime,  ai  In  tbe  formation  of 

CalQlfonn  (kai'i 


[n  tbe  form  of  chalk  ur 

L  pretr  A  pp  eaieifitd; 
'—!.  lime,  and  /aeia. 


tsaxaij  (karrf-tn, .  ..  . 

ppr.  taieVyiag.    [L  «._.  _ 

lo  make]    To  become  gradually  chtoged 
'— • indlUon  by  tbe  depoiitlon  — 


of  limi 


1  the  fonnitloD  of 


l-h*'i«-6->l-ll'>hm). 


llm< 
C«loarM>-BUlMi>il«  (kal-k. 

a.  ConslBtlDgof  orcontalnlti^ 
Cnlcnrea-niliihiiroiii  (kal-ka'r^-d-aul'fCr- 

uiX  a.    Having  lime  and  inlpbui  in  com- 

bliiatioD,  nr  partaking  n'  i"i"i 

Caloaraoiu  tk^i-ka're-c 


Caldfir  (kal'il-fl),  t.t    To  make  ilony  by 
flepcwiting   lime  —  Catcyfyiag   atgrnent,   a 

lower  part  of  the  oviduct  of  birdt,  often, 
but  erroneouily,  called  the  atemi,  which 
eeorelei  tbe  ahell  of  the  egg. 
C&lcfnnoiui  ( ksl->i]'en-iii }.  a.     (L.  calx. 
"'-■-  "~-  — '  -'-■ i.  to  produc 


...,-enlly  ae  a  aynihnl  of  maidenhood,' 
OnlOtlW  groiaw(kal-kargr6-if-H).B.  (Fr 

... •■mettoiie,  1    In  gfal.  the  cnsr* 

HilhUDfl-Btane  of  Parle.  • 

raoUBihelU.  Itformiar 
■ire  >iraium.  or  rather  eerlea  of  it 
the  Pari)  bailn.  and  belougi  to  tbe 
tertiary  period. 
CftlMUMl  (Vul'U-ni-al),  a     In  i»ui. 


I    hybrldi 

CUa«olat«  dull 

,  ClJcM.  CftlXM,    See  r«ti. 

Citlcio  (kal'eik),  a.  [L  ealz.  talcii.  Uoie  I 
'  Of  or  perUintnu  to  lime:  conUliiini  tal- 
I    dnm;  t.  calcU  chloride,  or  chloride  uf  cal- 


thecoutol  Britain, 
'lie  of  ro  '     ' 

,. . .Ibno,]      . 

jpplied  to  varloui  mlneml*.  all  of  w...... 

are  modlUcatlont  of  the  rbombohednl  fonn 
uf  calcium  carbonate.  It  Inclndea  lime- 
alone,  all  the  whtta  and  nwat  of  the  colotmd 
marblea.  chalk.  Iceland-apar.  Ac 

Daldtratel  (kal'al-intt),  r.i.  [L  enMIni,  lo 
kick,  from  Mir.  the  heel  1    To  kkk- 

Caldtratlont  (kal-at-tii'ahoux  n.    The  act 


oikl 


CALDTDAit 


CtlclQm(kil'>l-ani).«,  [KraniL.e<iIi,Uine.l 
■'•q.  Ci.    At.wt.  M.     ThameUlUcbHllol 
a,  uiil  the  miMt  widtly  diftuied  ot  the 
itlne  maUlL    It  wu  lint  oblainsd  by 

■     -leKtlQiiodolUlCBlec- 

>  k  light  yellow  metiL 
gold.  >ery  dugtlln  ud 

„_ rni  In  thfortoe  wlUi  > 

laoit  brllUant  lluue.  It  li  tbtt  oddlaMa. 
npldlj  chaniliig  IdU)  Iha  atla«  or  qulck- 
llnia  Id  the  iTr.  It  unlt«  wlUi  ill  the  non- 
uetilUc  siaments,  uiil  bcDci  luoonpounda 
.-    .  .  .._    -|^  ]|^  |(QuwD^  ^n^l extaiuivelj 


CAletiimUcIit(ka]'i]-arolit),n.  S«aI>Biiii- 

CAloocnpIi«r  (kul-kog'n-KrX  n.    Oat  who 

ptxcuiai  ctlcDanphy. 
Calccwmihlaa  (kml-kS-gnrik-tl).  a.    [See 

Cau^mjraphi.I  Fertjilning  to  cilcfsnphy, 
Oalcocnptiy  (k>l-koirn-n).  n.     [L  catz. 


orbonstc  of  llnia,  *  rarieli  ot  elicits,  con- 
■lillngof  depoilta  f rom  ipiinn  boldliif  cir- 
l>oiuta  □[  lime  In  tolutloo.  CMC-alnter  larma 
the  itaUcUtea  and  itiWmltci  which  beau- 
tify muir  CB'ea.  M  that  ol  Cutlaton.  DerLy- 
ahire,  the  Gnine  Hohie.  Weitphilli.  Ac 
ITnEoent  boiei  irere  mule  of  It  by  ths 

C»l»-*pkr  (kilk'ipllr).  n.     CiIcitboiu  tpir. 

Cftl^^uff  <ka]k'tuf),  n.  An  illurlil  lorrnn- 
tloa  of  citrboaite  of  lima,    S»  calcak- 

O&lcnUtU*   (koJ-kQU-bl),   a.     Cipiblo  of 

tlon.  'The  opsntlon  ol  lones  vlidble  id  J 
eateuiabtt.'  AruleiL 
CKlcnlMT  {kll'ku-lB-rlX  n.  IL.  etklcaiu,.  ■ 
pebbJeJ  A  aongariBB  of  MtUa  ttooy  koota 
oftfin  foDnd  In  the  pulp  ol  the  pear  ind 
other  trull*,  formed  uy  Goncrotioiu  of  the 

Oihillluy  (kiina-li-ri).  a.     In  ivd  relst- 


computatlOD^  toconiputc:  toncknn  up:  t 
tl<>iis  regmllDg;  ai,  lodo^eiclafa  odlpaea  0 


S.  Ta  at  or  prepare  by  the  adaptitlon  i 
meini  to  an  enil :  to  make  luttable :  gene 
ally  In  pp  Id  thia  unu.    ■  Bcllglon  f>  oilci 


OftlODUt*  (kal-kfl-ti 
computillon;  to  irti. 
*e!ghin|[ill  thaclrc 
l>y  catculalion:  lodi 
lata  better  for  ouriel 


predict.  'OI<l  m«n.  looli,  ind  children  aif- 
ealatt.'  Skat.  — 3.  To  iuppo4e  or  balieTe; 
tolhlbk:  11.  yoQ  ure  wrong  Iharfl  lealettUttf 
(comp.  the  tinltir  UMt  of  dhmi  ind  r«lvn)^ 
■Uo  to  think  ot  clolnff  aomelhlnii;  to  Intends 
•i,*mui«fniIa(«to(aifDumFy,  (L'nlted 


CklOOlaUlw  (hil'ka-li 

1.  Hiving  the  power 01 
metlcll  alculitlon! 


If  intereil^  deliberate  ind 


^Catailalifig  marine,  a  michlne  by 
the  raaalU  of  atlthinetlal  npenllon 
be   obtained  by  Impaction,   tnch  I 


machine  InrenUd  by  Mr.  Bibbige.  The 
objacti  ilmsd  it  in  the  lut>Danied  michlne 
are,  Brat,  the  pertorniince  ot  iiUhmetlul 
cilcaUltoni  with  abialute  iccutuiy.  and, 
lecond,  the  ImmedUM  Iranitersnce  of  the 

number  ot  coplei  may  be  printed  without 
the  poailbillty  of  error.  In  13M  an  Inilru- 
ment.  oonitnicted  on  the  type  of  Babbige'i 
by  Meian.  acheati,  SwwUau  englneen.  wu 
employed  in  ciIcuIMIiie  ■  lirve  TOlume  ot 
Uf  e-tablea  tor  the  BritiA  government,  who 
dsclind  they  vould  never  have  been  under- 
tikep  had  not  Ibia  muhinc  lieen  In  eilit- 
eoce.  A  mKhlne  invented  in  ISID  by  M. 
Thonuu  of  Colmir,  and  called  an  aHth- 
monwler,  la  now  pretty  eitenilTely  u»d 
for  addition  and  nibtractlan  and  all  openi- 

OatenUUoil (kalkH-U'abon).  n.  1.  The  act 
of  cilcnlitlng :  the  arti  practice,  or  manner 
ol compnUng by numben :  reckoning:  com- 
putalion;  ai,  to  perform  a  talevliuion;  to 
Dnd  1  rsinlt  by  enleuJatiinL 


mi;'., 


ra  ot  irKhmollcal  procewe*  ai 


CtloolstlTa  (kal-ka-lk-tlt). 


aiictealculaliir.'  Burlci. 
OalealatcoTikania-la-to-ii),  i 

lo  calcnlatibn.  ShentoaL 
CalOUt«Uka]'kfi1),n.   IPr.  cnlcuf.]    Reckon 

ing;  computation.   ■Thei ' —•—• 

ceeded  eight  milllo     ' 


O&lenKti 


[Ft.  0  . 
-I    Tooa 


■  'SZeU.  ' 


CAauo 

kaika-iim^ 

,    - [V    oebbie.    I 

fteffi,  to  break  ] 

llthotrTtic 

I  CALCULUS.']    i.  Stony;  gritty: 
uuu  Line  ■uwe:  iH,  afalfiifovf  concretion. 

bladder ;  oauied  by  caloull :  aa.  a  ratailout 
dlaorder.— 8.  Atfected  with  tbs  grmrel  or 
■tone :  aa,  a  eoiaUout  peraon. 
Galcnlni    ( kal '  kS  -  lui ).   n.    pL    Cklooll 

Sal'ka-U).  [L.,  a  pebble  nied  for  cali^o- 
tlug  or  Totlng.  from  calx,  a  imali  alone, 
a  counter.)  1.  tn  pnlAot.  a  genenl  Ismi 
for  inorganic  concretloni  of  Tarioui  kinda 
tormed  In  varlona  parte  of  the  body.  Thoee 
concretiona  formed  In  the  call-bUdder  ate 
caned  liaiary  caleuii  or  gidl-itonei:  thoie 
formed  by  a  morbid  depoalElon  from  the 
urine  in  the  kidnei  or  bladder  are  called 
urinary  eaUuli;  ttioie  found  lo  the  lob- 

ot  the  bronchi  are  called  pulnunarv  aleuJi,- 
and  thoie  formed  in  the  lallrary  glinda 
or  their  ducta  an  called  aaliHrv  ealeuli. 
There  are  ilao  gouty  concreUoni,  called 
arUrilw  ealeali.  and  othen  called  pan- 


oolthelnl _ 

ol  variable  quaotltlea:  the  method  of  dtlTer- 
endng  quanlitiea  or  of  tlndlog  an  Inflnllely 
amall  oointlly,  which,  being  taken  intlnite 
timeB.ihall  beeqoa]  to  a  given  quantity.  Thla 
colncidei  with  (ha  doctrine  of  llnilona— 
InUgral  ea  leulua ,  a  method  of  Integratl  ng  or 
anmmlng  up  momenta  or  differential  qnan  11- 
tlea;  thalnvaneol tbediflcrentlalcalculDl. 

to  algebra.  -  Caiealni  </  functimu,  that 
branch  ol  mathematical  analylii  which  In- 


Fvscnov.  —Caleaim  uf  sarialioni.     Kae 

under  vauution. 

Caldanri  (kaI-d4-rk'rtX  n.  pi.    [IL.copper- 
amithi.  I    A  poUtico-rellgiOu*  awt  In  Italy 

oppoaitjon  to  the  Carbona... 
CUdWa  i  (kal^Mi'),  e.l     (In  allnal 


■I  Murat  ii 


Omtdaam, 


.raletehtof 
Ikeaiaock- 


^'dyeUkt 


m  Leal- 
bo  grow  hot.)    A 


CKlecsmiOD  (kAt-kan'pun).  n.  (The  fnt 
part  of  the  word  aeema  lo  be  eait  or  etAt, 
cabbige  \  A  well-known  Irlab  dlab,  made 
by  boiling  and  maahing  greeni,  young  cab- 
bage, or  ipinach,  and  mining  them  With 
maahed  potatoea,  hatter,  pepper,  and  aalt. 
A  plainer  kind  la  mad*  among  Ilia  poorer 
cliaiei  by  bolUim  the  TegelablM  till  nearly 
dona,  then  adding  the  nw  potatoea  to  them, 
and  draining  them  when  boiled.  Written 
alao  Colearvum,  CoUcavavm. 

OalMbefka-laih'i  SameiaCaduA.  'Ladiei 
huiTledtnaifMAei.'    UudOinu. 

OaladonlMi  (kal-l-d6'nl-an).  .      " 
lo  Caledonia,  an  ancient  nam 
Scottleh :  Scotch. 

CaledoalaA  (kil-i-i 


Caledonia,  ul 
Caledonlta  (l 


ri-d 


nIt),  .. 


^h^"^ 


tail,  with  other  oompounda  of  tnlplLale 
and  cartKnite  of  oiide  of  lead,  it  Lead- 
hllia.  In  Lanaikihin,  and  at  Koughlen  Oil], 


(kill-fl'ihl-BDt), H.  Thatwhlch 
Ilia:  in  mtd.  i  aubslince  which 
gree  ot  vrarmth  In  the  ptM  to 
ippiled,  lamuatard,  pepper,  ftc. 
(kai-l-fik'ihon),  n.  [L  mIc 
jaaw,  irom  cal<^fliiD,  to  make  warm.  See 
Calefi.]  1.  The  act  di  operation  ot  winn- 
ing or  healing :  the  production  of  beat  in  a 
body  by  the  action  ol  lire,  or  by  the  com- 


cold  froaly  night.'    K  JKoori 

OKlelkoUTt,  Calalhatoty  (kii-i-iak'tiv, 

kal-i-lak'lo-Tt),  a.     (See  CAl.UACTtoli. ] 


OiiemiioiiT,  (Mombourg  (kkiem-btir),  u. 

[Fr. .  aald  to  be  from  a  count  or  al>b«  of  Kal- 

anecdote*.  I    A  pun :  a  play  on  la^rd*. 
OalandU  (kal'en-dtrV   n.      |L.    nin- 


2.  An  orderly  table  oiennmtntlon  ol  pe 
or  thinga,  as  a  llat  at  crlmlnil  canaea  i 
■Und[ortrial:a1lit;icatalogue;  aschi 


h.  eUln:      eh,  fie  locA; 
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lighter  onuei  below.  lesTing  to  his  two 
brethren  the  heftvy  calendan/    Lamb. 

The  ciue  I  have  had  to  even  your  content.  I  wish 
mitfbt  be  foand  iathe  ar/tmJaroimy  past  endeavoun. 

SMaJt. 

-Calendar  month,  a  tolsr  month  as  it 
BtandB  in  almanacs.  —  Oregorian  calendar. 
See  Greoo&ian.  —  Julian  ealendar.  See 
Julian. 

fiftTo^^ftl*  (kal'en-d6r).  v.t  To  enter  or 
write  tn  a  calendar;  to  register. 

Twdve  have  been  martyrs  for  rdkripn.  of  whom 
ten  are  calendartd  fat  saints.  WaUrkouse. 

GalandaiT.  Oalendarlal  (kal'en-da-ri,  ical- 
eir-d&'ri-al^  a.  Belonging  to  the  calendar. 
Loudon.  '  The  usual  or  calendary  month. ' 
SirT.  Brotaae. 

Calender  (kal'en-d^X  ^  VPt-  calandre, 
L.L.  eelendra,  a  calender,  from  Gr.  kylindroi, 
a  cylinder.  ]  1.  A  machine  consisting  of  two 
or  more  cylinders  revolving  so  nearly  in 
contact  with  each  other,  that  doth  paidnff 
through  between  them  is  smoothed  and 
erra  ^azed  by  their  pressure.— 2.  An  estab- 
lishment in  which*  by  a  aeries  of  operations, 
diflfering  according  to  the  goods,  woven 
fabrics  are  straightened,  damped,  pressed, 
stretched,  starched.  Ac,  including  the  vari- 
ous processes  intervening  lietween  the 
bleaching  or  dyeing  and  the  printing  or 
packing  for  maricet— a  The  person  who 
manages  such  a  buslneas;  a  catonderer. 

Mt  good  frfend  the  caitmder 

will  lead  his  horse  to  go.  Ctm^er. 

QUender  (Ical'en-d^r),  v.t  To  press  in  a 
calender  for  the  pui1>ose  of  making  smooth, 

f [lossy,  and  wavy,  as  woollen  and  suk  stuffs, 
inen,  Ac. 

Calmuler  (kal'en-dtoX  n-  One  of  an  order 
of  dervises  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  of  not  very 
strict  morals,  nor  held  in  very  high  esteem 
by  the  Mohammedana  They  preach  in  the 
market-places,  and  live  upon  alms.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  founder  of  the 
sect    Also  written  JTolender. 

CalendOgTapher  (kal-en-dog'ra-fftr).  n.  [L. 
ralendarittfn,  an  account- book,  and  Or. 
ffiaphd,  to  write.]  One  who  makes  calcn- 
tlars.    Boyle.    [Rare.] 

Calendrer,  Caleiiderer(kal'en-dr6r,  kal'en- 
ddr-^r),  n.    A  person  who  calenders  cloth. 

Caiendrical  (lut-len'drik-ai),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  calendar.    [Rare.] 

Calends  (kal'endz),  n.  pi.  [L.  ca209wto,  from 
L.  oato,  Gr.  kalein^  to  call.]  Among  the 
Romans,  the  first  day  of  each  month.— The 
Greek  ealendt,  a  time  that  never  occurred; 
an  ancient  Roman  phrase  which  originated 
in  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  calends ;  hence, 
to  say  that  a  debt  would  be  paid  at  the 
Greek  ealenda  meant  that  the  debt  would 
never  be  paid  at  alL 

Calendula  (ka-len'dil-la),  n.  [L.  ealendcB, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  from  its  flowers 
l»eing  produced  almost  all  the  year  round.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Compositas. 
with  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  with  a  power- 
ful but  not  pleasant  odour,  natives  of  the 
^(editerranean  region;  the  marigolds.  C. 
i^eniahM  is  the  common  or  pot  marigold, 
tts  flowers  are  used  to  give  a  yellow  colour 
to  cheese,  and  to  adulterate  saffron,  and 
were  once  uaed  in  soups  and  broths. 

Calendullne  (ka-len'da-lin).  n.  A  mucila- 
KiiiouB  substance  or  gum  obtained  from  the 
marigold,  the  Calendula  of  botanista 

Calenture  (kal'en-tQrX  n.  [Fr.  calenture, 
Sp.  caXenJtura^  heat,  a  calenture,  from  ealen' 
tar,  to  heat,  from  L.  caleo,  to  be  hot  ]  A 
kind  of  delirium  sometimes  caused  within 
the  tropics,  especially  on  board  ship,  by  ex- 
posure to  excessive  heat  It  is  said  to  be 
accompanied  with  such  fancies  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  extract 

So  by  a  caletttmrr  mKted. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees, 
Od  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed. 

Enaraelled  fields  and  Tcrdant  trees. 
With  ea^er  haste  he  lonjfs  to  rore 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  most  be  some  enchanted  srrove. 

And  in  he  leaps  and  down  he  sinks.    S»(/t. 

CalesceneeCka-les'ensXn.  [From  L.  eolfseo. 
to  ^rrow  warm,  incept  of  ealeo,  to  be  hot] 
Growing  warmth;  growing  heat 

Calf  (kaf ).  n.  pL  C9XYW  (kavz).  [A.  Sax. 
eealf,  D.  kalf,  IceL  kdlfr,  Sw.  kaJlJ,  Dan.  kalv, 
G.  kaXb,  a  calf]  1.  Properly  the  young  of  the 
cow  or  of  the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
but  applied  also  to  the  voung  ot  the  marine 
mammalia,  as  the  whala— 2.  An  ignorant, 
stupid  panon;  a  dolt;  a  weak  or  cowardly 
man.  'Some  ^lly,  doting,  brainless  en{f,' 
DrmgUn.  [CoUoq.]— &  NauL  a  mass  of  floe- 


ice,  breaking  from  under  the  floe,  as  a  calf 
from  under  its  mother,  and  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  often  with  violence.— 
The  calves  qf  the  lipt,  in  Hosea,  signifies  the 
sacrifices  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving 
which  the  captives  of  Babylon  addrened  to 
God,  being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
Calf  (kiif  X  n.  riceL  kdl/i,  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  ]  The  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  behind, 
below  the  knee,  chiefly  formed  by  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscl& 

His  ler  is  too  bir  for  Hectoi^ 

More  ca4^,  certun.  SMaJk. 

CalMlok(kanik>  Same  as  One^ud;  (which 

seei 
Call-Uke  (kifUk),  a,  or  adv.    Besambling  a 

calf. 

So  I  churned  dieir  ears 

That  aU/4ik«  they  my  lowiq^  foUow'd.     Skmk. 

Calf-sUn,  CalfB-Bkln  (kttf skin,  kltfs'skhiX 
fL  The  hide  or  skin  of  a  calf;  or  leather 
made  of  the  skin.  'And  hang  a  oo^f^Mn  on 
those  recreant  limba'    Shak. 

Calf-ward  (kJlf'w|>rdX  n.  A  place  where 
calves  are  kept  in  the  field.    [Scotch.] 

CaliatOUr-WOOd  (kal'l-a-tdr-wudi  n.  A 
kind  of  dye-wood  which  grows  in  India  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  red  sandal-wood. 

Caliber  (kal'i-b«r),  n.    See  Calibre. 

Caliber  ncal'i-b^r),  v.t  in  gun.  to  measure 
with  caliber-compasses;  to  calibrate. 

Calibrate  (kal'i-bratX  «.  t  To  ascertain  the 
calibre  of,  as  a  thermometer-tube. 

Calibration  (kal-i-br&'shon).  m.  The  act  or 
process  of  calibrating,  eroecially  of  asoer- 
taininff  the  calibre  of  a  thermometer-tube, 
with  the  view  of  graduating  it  to  a  scale  of 

C«S!^  Caliber  (kal'i-b«r),  n.  [Ft-.  eoZtbre, 
possibly  from  Ar.  ktHib,  Pera  kCiJUih,  a 
mould.]  1. 1  In  fmn.  the  weight  of  any  pro- 
jectile.—2.  The  diameter  of  a  body;  as,  the 
calkbrt  of  a  column  or  of  a  bullet;  usually 
and  specifically,  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
a  fireann.— 3.  Fig.  compass  or  cwacity  of 
mind;  the  extent  of  one's  intellectnu  endow- 
ments: in  this  sense  always  written  calibre, 
and  frequently  pronounced  as  a  French 
word— ka-16-br. 

Coming  from  inea  of  their  tatihrt  they  were  hishly 
mischievous.  Burke. 

--CaJUSber-compauee,  ealiben,  or  ealUpen, 
compasses  made  either  with  arched  1^  to 
measure  the  diameters  of  cylinders  or  globu- 
lar bodies,orwith  straight  legs  and  retracted 
points,  to  measure  the  interior,  diameter, 
or  bore  of  anything.  The  legs  move  on 
an  arc  of  brass,  on  which  are  marked  the 
inches  and  half  inches,  to  show  how  far  the 
points  of  the  compasses  are  opened  asunder. 
—Caliber-rule,  gunner's  callipers,  an  instru- 
ment in  which  a  rig^t  line  is  so  divided  as 
that  the  first  part  being  eaual  to  the  dia- 
meter of  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  of  1  lb.  weight, 
the  other  parts  are  to  the  first  as  the  dia- 
meters of  balls  of  2,  3,  4.  &c.,  Iba  are  to 
the  diameter  of  a  ball  of  1  lb.  It  is  used  by 
engineers  to  determine,  from  a  ball's  weight, 
its  diameter  or  caliber,  and  vice  versa. — 
Caliber-square,  calliper-square,  a  rule  carry- 
ing two  cross-heads,  one  of  whidi  is  adjusted 
slightly  by  a  nut,  Uie  other  being  movable 
along  tiie  rule.  The  cross-heads  on  one  side 
are  adapted  to  the  measurement  of  interior 
diameters  or  sizes,  and  on  tlie  other  side  to 
the  measurement  of  external  sizes. 

Calibum  (kal'i-b^mX  n.  Another  name  for 
£xealibur,  the  swora  of  King  Arthur.  '  Cali- 
bum's  resistless  brand.'    Sir  W.  Scott 

Calioate  (kaOi-kat),  a.  [L  ealix,  ealids,  a 
cup.]  In  bot  having  a  calyx,  or  a  large  or 
remarkable  one. 

Calioe  (kal'is).  n.  [Fr.  caliee,  L.  calix.  ]  1. 1  A 
cup,  usually  a  communion  cup ;  a  chalice. 
'  Eating  the  holv  bread  and  drinking  the 
sacred  caliee.*  Jer.  Taylor— 2.  In  zooc.  the 
little  cup  in  which  the  ptilype  of  a  coral- 
producing  zoophyte  is  contained. 

Caliche  (ka-l£'cha).  n.  The  name  by  which 
the  impure  native  nitrate  of  soda  of  Peru  is 
known  throughout  South  America. 

Calico  (kal'i-kdX  n.  [From  Calicut  in  India. ] 
L  A  term  for  any  wtiite  cotton  cloth.  In 
this  countrv  we  have  unbleached  calicoes, 
shirting  calicoes,  and  the  like.  Calico  was 
first  numufactured  in,  and  introduced  from 
India.— 2.  Printed  cotton  cloth  coarser  than 
muslin.    [United  SUtes.  ] 

Calico-printer  (kal'i-kd-print-^X  ^  One 
whose  occupation  ii  to  print  caliooea 

dUUoo-Iurlntlnff  (kal'i-ko-print-ing).  n.  The 
art  of  printing  or  impres^ng  calicoes  with 


variegated  figures  and  colours,  more  or  less 
permanent 

Cialiciaar(ka-lik'&-16r).  <k  tL.  ealix,  ti  cup.] 
Formed  uke  a  cup.  *Calieular  leavea' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Calldt  Ouil'i'l),  a,  [L.  calidus,  from  ooleo,  to 
be  hot]    Hot;  burning;  ardent    BaUey. 

Calidge (kai'iJX  n.  Akind of  Indian  phea- 
sant    W  H  JiusseU. 

Calidilyt  (karlid'i-tiX  n.  [See  Calid.]  Heat. 

Ice  doth  not  endure  the  potential  eoHdity  of  many 
waters.  Sir  T.  Bf 


Caliduct  (kan-duktX  n.  [From  L.  caleo,  to 
be  warm,  and  duoo,  duxium,  to  lead.]    A 

J>ipe  or  canal  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam 
rom  a  furnace  to  theapartinentsof  ahouse. 

Calk  Caliph  (ka'lifX  n.  [Fr.  eal^e.  from 
Ar.  khalifa,  a  successor,  from  khaXafa,  to 
succeed.]  A  title  given  to  the  acknowledged 
successors  of  Mohammed,  regarded  among 
Mohammedans  as  being  vc»ted  with  su- 
preme dignitv  and  power  in  all  matters 
relating  to  reliffion  and  civil  policy.  The 
sultans  of  Turkey  assume  this  as  one  of 
their  tities.  Written  also  Calif,  Ka^f, 
Khal\f,  &c. 

Callfate  (k&li-f&tx  n.  The  oflloe  or  dignity 
of  a  calif;  or  the  government  of  a  calif. 
Written  also  KaMfaU,  CaliphaU. 

Califomian  (kal-l-for'ni-an).  (^  Of  or  be- 
lonsdng  to  California;  as.  Califomian  gold. 

Caliiinniian  (kal-i-for'ni-anX  n.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  California. 

Caligatlon  (kal-i-g&'shonX  n.  fL.  ealigatio, 
dimness,  from  catigo,  to  be  danc,  darlmesa  ] 
Darkness;  dinmess;  cloudiness;  specifically, 
dimness  of  sight  '  A  oo^ofion  or  dimnesa' 
5tr  T  Browne. 

CallgidA  (ka-Uj'i-d6X  n.  pt  A  ftoiily  of 
crustaceans  parasitic  on  marine  fishes,  of 
which  the  genus  Caligus  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type.    See  Fish-louse. 

Cal]|;lnoui  (ka-llfi-ntisX  a.  Dim;  obscure; 
d^^    HaUyweU.    [Rare.] 

Caliginously  (ka-lij'i-nus-liX  adv.  Ob- 
scurely.   [Rare.] 

CaliginouBne88(ka-lij'i-nna-netXn.  Dim- 
ness; obscurity.    [Rare.] 

Cali«^(ka-irg6Xn.  [L.,aarlcne8a]  A  disease 
oftne  eye,  imparting  dimness,  cloudiness, 
obscurity;  caligation  (which  leeX 

Caligraphie,  (aillgraphical  (kal-i-graflk. 
kal-T-graf  ik-alX  a.    Same  as  CaUigraphit. 

CaUffraphiBt  (ka-lig'ra-fistX  n.  Same  as 
CaVKgraphist. 

Calil^phy  (ka-Ug'ra-flX  n.  Same  as  Calli- 
graphy. 

Calln  (kft'linX  n.  A  compound  metal,  of 
which  the  Chinese  make  tea-csnisters  and 
the  like.  The  ingredients  seem  to  be  leail 
and  tin. 

Calipash  (kalM-pashX  n-  [A  form  of  eala- 
bash  with  sense  of  carapace,  the  upper  shell 
of  the  tortoise.]  In  cookery,  that  part  of  a 
turtle  which  belongs  to  the  upper  shield, 
consisting  of  a  fat^,  gelatinous  substance 
of  a  dull  greenish  colour.  Spelled  also 
Callipash. 

Dobbin  helped  himself  to  turtle  soap ;  for  the  ladv 
of  the  house,  before  whom  the  tureen  was  placecf, 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  contents,  that  she  was  gtAng 
to  help  Mr.  Sedley  without  bestowing  upon  him  either 
ctUipiuh  or  caUfce.  TMmdbartcf. 

Calipee  (kall-pS),  n.  That  part  of  a  turtle 
which  belongs  to  the  lower  shield,  and  con- 
sists of  a  fatty,  gelatinous  substance  of  a 
light  yellow  colour.    Spelled  also  CaUipee. 

Ciuiper  (kal'i-p6rX  n.    Same  as  Caliber. 

CaliplLfn.    See  Calif. 

CaUphate,  CaUphat  (ka'U-f&tX  n.  See 
Calif  ATE.     Tennyson. 

Caliphship  (ka'lif-shipX  n.  Califate  (which 
seel 

CallPpiC  (ka-lip'ik).  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Calippus,  a  Greek  astronomer  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ— Caitpptc  period,  a 
collection  of  the  metonic  cycle  of  nineteen 
solar  years,  proposed  by  Calippus.  At  the 
end  of  four  of  these  cycles  there  is  an  exceM 
of  one  day  and  six  hours  over  the  number 
of  lunations.  Calippus,  therefore,  proposetl 
to  quadruple  the  metonic  cycle,  and  dednct 
a  day  from  the  end  of  it  by  reducing  the 
days  of  one  of  the  months  from  thirty  to 
twenty-nine. 

CaliBaya  Bark  (kal-i-s&'a  bttrk).  n.  A  name 
for  the  yellow,  or  orange  yellow,  febrifugal 
barks  of  Cinchona  Jlava  or  aurantiaea,  con- 
sisting of  the  bass  or  inner  bariL 

CaliBasrlne  (kal-i-sa'inX  n.  An  alkaline  sub- 
stance obtained  from  calisaya  bark,  now 
used  in  making  a  liind  of  bitters. 

Calisthenio  (kal-is-then'ikX  a.  Same  as 
Cailisthenie. 


Fite,  fitr.  fat.  fftll;       md,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;      iiute.  not.  move;       tube,  tub,  h^H',       nil.  pound;      ii,  Sc  almne;       S*  8c.  fey. 
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Oallfttienlos  (kal-it-theifiktX  n-  Sune  m 
CaUiiUitniot. 

ClllTtrt  (kall-y«rX  n.  [ProlMbly.  aa  Wedg- 
wood thinki,  from  O.D.  koluvrtt  a  caUver, 
from  Fr.  eotdeuvrt,  L.  coluber,  a  serpent, 
an  adder,  whence  amUwrrine.  B.  etUverm, 
Oomp.  etymoL  of  dragoon.]  A  kind  of  hand- 
gon.  moMcet,  or  arqaeboae.  '  The  report  of 
Aoaiioer.'  Shak. 

U«  is  so  hanff  with  pikes,  halbots,  petronels»  caii- 
vtrs,  and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a  justice  of 
peace's  haU.  B.  yotuan. 

Calls  (k&lUcBX  n.  Same  as  Calyx  (which 
seeX 

Oa1lTttHl>,  Callxtin  (ka-Uks'tln.  k».Uks'. 
tinX  n.  L  [From  L.  oalim,  a  cup.]  One  of  a 
sect  of  Hoaaites  in  Bohemia,  who  published 
their  confession  in  1421.  the  leading  article 
of  which  was  a  demand  to  partake  of  the 
cop  {eaUx)  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
Lord  a  Sapper,  from  which  they  received 
their  name  of  UtraquitU  (L  uUrqtte,  both> 
Their  tenets  were  conceded  by  the  articles  of 
Basel  in  14S3.  and  they  became  the  predomi- 
nant party  in  Bohemia.  Gradoally  they 
lapsed  from  the  severity  of  their  principles, 
and,  by  the  beginnins  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance, 
serving  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  Protes- 
tantism.—3.  A  follower  of  George  Oalixtug, 
a  Lutheran,  who  died  in  1860.  He  wrote 
against  the  celibacy  of  the  cler^,  and  pro- 
posed a  reunion  of  Catholica  and  Protestants 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Guk  Omk\  v.t    Same  as  Caulk  (which  see). 

Calk  (kllkX  v.t  [Fr.  ealquer.  It  ealeare, 
from  L.  MX,  lime.]  To  cover  with  chalk 
for  die  purpose  of  iranaferrtng  the  design. 
See  Calkimo. 

Oalk(kftkX  «k  L  A  calker  or  calkin  (which 
see).— 2.  A  piece  of  iron  with  sharp  points 
worn  on  the  sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot  to  pre- 
vent slipping  on  the  ice.    [United  States.) 

Calk  (k|MO>  v.t  To  furnish  with  a  calker  or 
calldn  to  in^vent  slipping. 

Oalker,  Calkin  (kftkV,  kftkOnX  n.  [Per- 
hi^M  from  L  eoMor,  a  spur,  from  L.  eatx, 
the  heel,  whence  A  Sax.  cole,  a  shoe,  a  hoof.  ] 

1.  The  prominent  part  of  either  extremity 
of  ahorse-shoe.bent  downwardsand  brought 
to  a  sort  of  point,  to  prevent  the  horse  sQi>- 
ping:  in  America  called  a  eoUr.— 2.  The  semi- 
circular ring  of  iron  nailed  on  to  the  heel 
of  a  strong  shoe  or  boot  to  make  it  wear 
longer. 

Oalker  (kuk'toX  n.    A  caulker  (which  aeeX 
Calkl(kal'k«),n.  [Hind.  IraiM.]  See  Kalkl 
n^HHtig  (icftk'ing),  n.    [See  Calk,  to  cover 
with  chalk.]     The  copying  of  a  pictnre 
or  design  by  rubbing  the  back  of  it  with 
a  pencil  chalk,  or  crayon,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  other  mat- 
ter, by  passing  lightly  over  each  stroke  of 
the  design  wiUi  a  point 
CaUdng-lroXL    Same  as  CauOting-irtm. 
Call  (kal),  v.t    [A  SajL  ceaUuifK  loeL  and 
Sw.  katta,  Dan.  kalde.  to  call;  D.  kaUen,  to 
talk,  to  prattle.    Same  root  as  Gr.  giryO,  to 
cry;  Skr.  gar,  to  call.]    L  To  name;  to  de- 
nominate or  give  a  name  to. 

Aad  God  mUat  the  Uffht  Oav.  and  the  darkaesa 
he  cwJ/ed  Ni);ht  Gen.  L  s 

2.  To  pronounce  the  name  of.  '  Answer  as 
I  eatt  you.'  Shak.—Z.  To  designate  or  char- 
acterize as;  to  afflrm  to  be. 

Cmdd  you  that  backinc  of  your  (ikndsl  A  pbtfue 
upoa  such  backing.  Smmm. 

In  thia  sense  the  word  is  often  used  to  indi- 
cate that  something  is  stated  roughly  or  on  in- 
auflioient  data,  or  that  what  is  Mated  is  only 
nominally  and  not  virtually  the  case.  The 
following  are  examples. 


He  was  a  vnive  penooan.  about  mr  < 
(«Wch  we  sbailMtf  about  fifty).         SirW.  Scott: 

The  whole  anny  is  os/:4n/ 700.000  men,  bat  of  these 
only  a9.ooo  can  be  reckoned  available.     Btvt^fuum, 

4.  To  invite  or  command  to  come;  to  snm- 
aon;  to  convoke;  as,  to  call  a  messenger; 
to  call  a  cab;  to  coil  a  meeting:  often  with 
together;  as,  the  king  called  his  conncil 


It  Us  atnranti  to  cstf  then  that  were  bidden. 

Mat.  sxiL  3. 
Cmil  hither  ClUIbrd.  bid  him  come  amain.     SMaf. 

Be  not  anuued,  oiJ/aU  yeur  senses  to  you.  defend 
yoer  reputatfcm.  SAmJk. 

5.  To  select  or  appoint,  as  for  an  office, 
daty,  or  employment    '  Paul,  eaUed  to  be 
an  apostle.'  Bom.  L  L— &  To  invoke  or  ap- 
peal to. 
I  etlt  God  Cur  m  record  «poo  my  aooL    «  Cor.  L  33. 

7.  T»  arouse,  as  from  sleep;  to  awaken. 

You  must  wake,  aad  caJI  me  eatiy,  tmii  me  oariy, 
mother  dear.  Ttni^s^m, 


&  To  proclaim ;  to  otter  the  name  of  in  a 
loud  voice.  'Nor  parish  cleric  who  ealle 
the  psahn  so  clear.  Gkiv.— 0.  To  bring  to 
know,  believe,  and  obey  we  gospel  Bom. 
vUL  29,  80.  — 10.  In  American  Mie.  to  re- 
quire to  answer  or  correspond  with  a  de- 
scription in  a  survey  or  grant  of  land.  Oood- 
rich.— To  eaU  back,  to  revoke  or  retract;  to 
recall;  to  summon  or  bring  back.— To  call 
forth,  to  bring  or  summon  to  action;  as,  to 
caU  forth  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.— To 
call  in,  to  collect;  as,  to  call  in  debts  or 
mtHiey;  or  to  draw  from  circulation;  as,  to 
caU  in  clipped  coin;  or  to  summon  to  one's 
house;  to  invite  to  come  together:  as.  to  call 
in  nei^bours  or  friends.— ro  call  namee,  to 
use  opprobrious  epithets  to.  Swi/t—To 
call  of,  to  summon  away;  to  divert;  as,  to 
caU  off  the  attention ;  to  ooU  off  workmen 
from  their  employment— To  caU  out,  to 
challenge  to  a  duel;  also,  to  summon  into 
service;  aa,  to  caU  out  the  militia.— To  ctUl 
over,  to  go  over  by  reading  aloud  name 
by  name ;  aa,  to  call  over  a  list  or  roll  of 
names.— To  caU  to  mind,  to  recollect;  to  re- 
vive in  memory.— To  cott  to  anothefimind, 
to  put  another  in  mind  of.  to  remind  of.— 
To  call  to  the  bar,  to  admit  to  the  rank  of 
barrister.— To  ea/<  um,  (a)  to  bring  into  view 
or  recollection;  as,  to  call  up  the  image  of  a 
deceased  friend.  (&)  To  brincr  into  acuon  or 
discussion;  as,  to  oaU  up  a  bill  before  a  1^^ 
lative  body,  (e)  To  require  payment  of;  as. 
to  eaU  up  the  sums  stUl  due  on  shares.— .d 
called  aeeeion,  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  —Call,  In- 
vite, Convoke,  Summon.  CaU  is  generic  and 
applicable  to  summonses  of  all  kinds ;  in- 
vite is  formal,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  courteous  ceremony;  cott- 
voke,  liL  to  call  together,  impliea  a  degree 
of  authority  in  the  agent,  and  some  sort  of 
oiganization  among  the  individuala  so  called 
together;  eummon  implies  auUiority  in  the 
summoner  and  formality  in  the  method.— 
Sm.  To  name,  designate,  denominate,  in- 
vite, summon,  convoke,  assemble,  invoke, 
appeal  to,  arouse,  awaken. 
Cau  (k#l),  v.i.  1.  To  utter  a  loud  sound,  or 
to  addJrtMs  by  name:  often  with  to. 

ThekngelofGodm/MArHagar.      Gen.  xxi  17. 

2.  To  visit  without  intention  of  remaining; 
to  make  a  short  stop  or  pay  a  short  visit;  as, 
to  caU  at  t^e  inn. 

Yet  say  the  neighbours  when  they  m/A 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land.  Tert$yfTOH. 

In  this  sense  caU  is  often  followed  by  at,  for, 
or  on.  To  eoZZ  at  is  to  visit  for  any  purpose; 
to  caU  for  (a  person  or  thing)  is  to  visit  a 
house  or  otner  place  in  order  to  obtain  the 
company  of  the  person  to  some  other  place, 
or  to  get  the  thing ;  to  caU  on  (a  person)  is 
to  visit  a  house  or  other  place  in  order  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  person  there. 
[This  use  Johnson  supposes  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  custom  of  denotingone's pres- 
ence at  the  door  by  a  oaiZ.]->To  call  for. 
(a)  See  above  under  definition  2.  (b)  To  de- 
duumL  require,  claim :  aa,  a  crime  caUe  for 
punishment  —  To  caU  on  or  upon,  (a)  See 
above  under  definition  2.  (6)  To  demand 
from  or  appeal  to;  as^  to  caU  on  a  person  to 
pay  what  he  owea ;  to  caU  on  a  gentleman 
for  a  song,  (c)  To  pray  to  or  worship;  to 
invoke;  as,  to  caU  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
—To  eaU  out,  to  utter  in  a  loud  voice;  to 
bawL 

Call  (kal)i  fk  L  A  vocal  address  or  sum- 
mons or  invitation;  mm,  he  would  not  come 
atmycatt. 

But  death  comes  not  at  aM:JfUtice  dirine 
Mends  not  her  skmett  pace  rar  pnjf'a  or  cries. 

MfUtm. 
2.  Demand ;  requisition ;  claim,  public  or 
private;  as,  listen  to  the  caHeot  justice  or 
humanity ;  to  have  many  calle  upon  one's 
time.  Specifically— 8.  In  reference  to  Joint- 
stock  companies,  a  demand  for  payment 
of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  amount 
wliich  a  person  has  undertaken  to  contribute 
to  any  scheme;  aa,  a  caU  was  made  of  five 
pounds  a  share.  —4.  Divine  vocation  or  sum- 
mons; as,  the  caU  of  Abraham. 

St  Paul  Umaelf  beliered  he  had  a  omU  to  it  when 
he  persecuted  the  Christians.  LocJtt. 

6.  Invitatioo ;  request  of  a  puUio  bodv  or 
society;  as,  a  clergynum  receives  a  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  a  church;  in  the  Free- 
bwterian  ehurchee,  the  written  document 
signed  by  the  members  of  a  congregation 
calling  on  or  Inviting  a  clergyman  to  become 
their  pastor,  and  presentea  to  him  after  he 
has  been  duly  elected.— 6.  Bight;  business; 


cause;  aa,  you  have  no  caU  to  be  thste. 
[CoUoq.J— 7.t  Authority;  command. 

OhI  sir,  I  wish  he  were  wfthin  my  emit  or  yours. 

Sir  y.  DemAan*. 

&  A  short  visit;  as,  to  make  a  caU;  to  give 
one  aeaU.— O.t  Vocation;  employment;  call- 
ing. 'Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his 
caU.*  Dryden.— 10.  The  cry  of  a  bird  to  its 
mate  or  young.— 11.  In  hunting,  a  note 
blown  on  the  horn  to  encpurage  the  hounds. 
12.  Haut.  a  whistle  or  pipe  used  by  the 
boatswain  and  liis  mate  to  summon  the 
sailors  to  their  dutv.- 18.  In  fowling,  the 
noise  or  cry  of  a  fowl,  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds 
by  imitating  their  voice.— 14.  MiUL  a  sum- 
mons by  bugle  or  pipe  for  the  soldiers  to 
perform  any  duty;  as,  a  bugle-coZ/.- 15.  In 
American  land  kuo,  an  object  course,  dis- 
tance, or  other  matter  of  description  in  a 
survey  or  grant,  requiring  or  cauing  for  a 
corresponding  object,  Ac,  on  the  land. 
Ooodneh.-  CaU  m  the  Houee,  a  parliamen- 
tary phrase  implying  an  imperative  sum- 
mons sent  to  every  member  of  the  House  to 
be  present  at  a  stated  time,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  some  important  measure,  or  for 
ascertaining  what  members  are  absent  with- 
out leave  or  Just  cause.— Ctiij  to  the  bar,  the 
formal  admission  of  a  person  to  the  sank  of 
barrister. 

Calla  (kal'laX  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Orontiacess.  The  known  species  are 
few  and  of  widely  different  habitats.  C.  pa- 
lustrie  occurs  in  the  North  of  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  a  creeping  root-stock  ex- 
tremely acrid  in  taste,  but  which,  when  de- 
prived of  its  causticity  b^  maceration  and 
boiling,  is  made  by  the  Lapps  into  bread. 
The  beautiful  Biehardia  ethiopica  was  for- 
merly included  in  this  genus,  and  is  still 
sometimes  called  Calla  ethiopica. 

Callan,  Callant  (kal'AQ.  kal^t),  fk  [O.Sc. 
galand,  a  young  man,  from  Fr.  galant,  a 
gallant]  A  young  lad;  afine  fellow.  [Scotch.] 

Ye're  a  daft  caikuU,  and  I  must  correct  you  some 
of  these  days.  SirW.Scm. 

Callat.  t  Callott  (kanat,  kaiaot),  n.  Same 
as  CaXlet 

Call-boli  (kia'bel),  n.  A  stationary  hand- 
bell rung  by  means  of  a  clapper  pivoted  at 
one  end,  and  acted  on  by  means  of  a  verti- 
cal plunger. 

Call-Uxtl  (k||11>«rd),  n.  A  bird  tani^t  to 
allure  others  into  a  snare. 

Call-boy  (kal'boi),  n.  1.  A  boy  whose  duty 
it  is  to  call  actors  on  to  the  stage  at  the 
proper  moment— 2.  The  boy  who  repeats 
the  orders  of  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  to 
the  steward. 

Calle,t«».  [Fr.  eois.  SeeCAiii..]  A  sort  of 
cap.    QuxoMT. 

Cauer  (kal'toX  ta.    One  who  calla 

Caller(iuirte).a.  [Prom  root  of  ooU.  ]  [Scotch.  ] 

1.  Cool ;  refreshing ;  as,  a  caUet  breese.— 

2.  Fresh ;  in  proper  season :  aa  opposed  to 
what  is  beginning  to  corrupt  in  oonaeqnence 
of  being  too  long  kept,  or  la  actually  in  n 
state  of  putridity;  aa,  caller  herringa 

Callett  (kaiaetX  n.  TFr.  caHJUtU,  a  Mvolons 
babbling  woman,  dim.  from  ooiUe,  a  quail. 
The  French  use  the  quail  as  the  type  of  an 
amorous  nature:  '  Chaud  comma  nne  oatUe. ' 
Cotgrave.  Probably  this  meaning  of  F^. 
caiUe  has  arisen  from  confusion  with  a 
Celtic  word:  Ir.  eaile,  a  strumpet.  Gael. 
caile,  a  hussey,  a  slut]  1.  A  tattling  or 
talkative  woman;  a  scold;  a  gossip. 

Come  hidier,  yoaold  caiM,  you  tattlingr  hutw<fe. 

2.  A  trull;  a  drab ;  a  lewd  woman. 

He  cali'd  her  whore :  a  beggar  in  hb  drink. 
C<^d  not  have  laid  such  tenns  upon  hb  cmUat. 

SMaJt. 

Callett  (kanet),e.i  To  raU;  to  scold.  'OaUet 
like  a  butter-quean.'    Rich.  Brathwaite. 

Calllard  (kal'yftrd),  n.  [Perhaps  connected 
with  Fr.  oaHlou,  a  flinty  pebble.]  An  Eng- 
lish local  name  for  any  nard  siliceous  stone: 
often  applied  by  miners  and  qnarrymen  to 
beds  of  onerty  or  sUiceous  limestone. 

n^iUftfirftmft  (kal-i-krO'maX  n.  [Or.  kaUoc, 
beauty,  and  ehr&ma,  colour.]  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  Longt- 
comes  and  family  Cerambycidn.  The  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  emit  a  very  agreeable 
odour,  as  the  witish  CaUichroma  mocehata, 
or  musk-beetle.  This  species  is  about  an 
inch  long,  entirely  green  or  shaded  with  a 
blue  or  golden  hue,  and  vtiy  oommon  upon 
idllowa 

Callldhtliyi  (kal-ik'thiaX  n  (Or.  kaUot. 
beauty,  and  ichthyt,  a  fish.]  A  genus  of  fish 
belonging  to  the  section  abdominal  mala- 
copterypans  and  family  Siluridm  or  aheat- 
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OALtTMBA 


Oalmar  OUm'tol  n.  One  who  or  thai  which 
calin«»  or  hM  the  power  to  still  and  make 
quiet;  one  who  or  that  which  allays  or  pad- 

Angling  wa«  a  checrer  of  hb  spirits,  a  diTerter  of 
Mdnns,  a  cmtmtr  of  unquiet  thoughts.    /«.  IVaifn. 

Calmly  (klUnli).  adv.  In  a  calm  manner; 
without  disturbance,  agitation,  tumult,  or 
riolence ;  without  passion ;  quietly.  '  And 
calmly  run  on  in  obedience.'  Shak.  '  The 
gentle  stream  which  coZnUv  flows.'  Denham. 

CalmniWl  (kim'nesX  n.  The  state  of  being 
calm :  (a)  dnietness ;  stillness;  tranquillity, 
as  of  the  elements.  '  The  sentle  ealmneu 
of  the  flood. '  Dtiham.  (6)  Quietness;  mild- 
ness; unruffled  state:  applied  to  the  mind. 
pMsions,  or  temper.  '  Defend  yourself  by 
eahntieu  or  by  absence.'  Shak.^&TK.  Quiet- 
ness, quietude,  stillness,  tranquillitr.  seren- 
ity, repose.composure.sedateness,  placidity. 

Oai]niio^Galmudc(kal'muk).n.  i.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  remaricable  branch  of  the  Mongol 
race,  originally  from  Thibet,  but  now  spread 
OTer  a  large  portion  of  Asia.— 2.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  uy  the  Calmucka. 

Crnlmy  (uUn'iX  a.  Calm;  quiet ;  peaceable. 
'A  slill  and  calmy  bay.'  Spenmr.  'Tex- 
cuco'sooZtny  lake.'    Southey.    [PoeticaL] 

OalOOhortos  (kal-A-kor'tus).  n.  [Or.  kaloi. 
beautiful,  and  ehortoi,  grass.]  A  beautiful 
genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  Columbia, 
Mexioo,  and  California,  nat  order  Liliace», 
nearly  allied  to  the  f  ritillary  and  tulip. 

CalOdendronCkal-d-den'dronXa  [Orlrolot, 
beautiful,  and  (Undron,  a  tree.  ]  A  genus  of 
beautiful  Diosma-like  Cape  Colony  trees, 
nat  order  Entacen.  C.  eapeiue  is  an  ever- 
green tree  40  feet  high,  with  beautiful 
flowers  and  foliage.  Qdled  also  Caloden- 
drum. 

CalOgrapby  (ka-log'ra-flX  n.  Calligraphy 
(which  seeX 

Calomel  (kal'o-melXn.  (Or.  ioto*,  fair.  good, 
and  m«Uu,  black,  perhaps  because  it  was 
good  for  black  bUe.]  (Hg  CI)  Hemi-,  di-, 
sub-,  or  proto-chloride  of  mercunr,  or  mer- 
curous  chloride ;  a  preparation  of  mercury 
much  used  in  medicine,  and  also  found 
native  as  horn-quicksilver.  It  is  prepared 
by  grinding  in  a  mortar  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury with  as  much  mercury  as  it  already 
contains,  and  heating  the  compound  which 
is  formed  with  common  salt  until  it  sub- 
limes. The  calomel  is  thus  produced  in  di- 
metric  crystals,  the  prisms  being  generally 
united  in  fibrous  maaaea  It  is  dirty- white 
and  translucent— Prfcipitoimi  ealomsl  Is  a 
white  heavy  powder,  with  a  lemon-yellow 
tinge.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  becomes  gray  on  ex- 
posure to  light 

CalQpbyllam  (kal-A-fll'um).  n.  [Or.  katot, 
beautiful,  and  phyllon,  a  leal]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Outtiferaa.  The  species 
are  large  timber-trees,  with  shining  leaves 
which  nave  numerous  transverse  parallel 
veins,  giving  the  plants  a  very  beautiful 
appearance ;  hence  the  name.  C.  Jnophyl- 
lum  yields  a  medical  resin,  the  tacamahac 
of  the  East  Indiea  The  seeds  afford  an 
oil  which  is  used  for  burning,  for  making 
ointment.  Ac  CColate^calaba-treeX  a  tro- 
pical evergreen  tree  00  feet  high,  with  an 
edible  green  fruit,  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  BraxU,  and  yields  another  variety 
of  tacamahac 

Caloric  (ka-loi^ikX  n.  [L  osior.  heat)  The 
name  given  to  a  supposed  subtle  imponder- 
able fluid  to  which  the  sensation  and  phe- 
nomena of  heat  were  formerly  attributed.— 
Sen$ibie  and  %n$9n$ibU  calorie,  obsolete  for 
•entible  and  laUnt  h«at    See  under  Hbat. 

Caloric  (ka-lor1kX  a.  Pertaining  to  caloric 
—Calorie  mint,  a  name  given  by  Captain 
Ericsson  to  his  improved  air-engine,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  air-engines  on  the 
same  principle.  Such  engines  are  similar 
in  principle  and  mode  of  woridng  to  Uie 
ordinanr  steam-engine,  their  motive  power 
being  derived  from  air  expanded  by  heat 
instead  of  steam.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  improved  caloric  engines  are  that  the 
air  employed  is  compressed  before  being 
heated,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
waste  heat  is  saved  and  used  again  and 
aoain,  so  as  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  fuel 
Many  such  engines  are  used,  especiallv  in 
America,  for  printing-presses  and  the  like. 

Calonolt7(kal.o-risT-ti)Lfi.  [Tr.  caJUmciU.\ 
That  faculty  in  animals  of  developing  a 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  life,  and  to 
enable  them  to  resist  atmospheric  cold,  so 
as  to  preserve  at  all  times  ana  in  every  part 
a  temperature  nearly  eqnaL 


CaldrldUOtCka-lorl-duktXn.  [L.eator,heat, 
and  duco,  duetum,  to  leao.  ]  A  tube  or  pass- 
age for  conveying  heat    See  Caliduct. 

duorle (ka-lo-rdX  «^  (Fr]  InoAynov,  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  a  kilogramme  of  water  one  de- 
gree Centigrade  It  is  the  French  conven- 
tional unit  used  in  calorimetry. 

OaloxUkotont  (ka-loi^-f&''shi-ent),  a.  Same 
M»  CtUori/leient. 

Oalorlfto  (ka-lor-i-f&r),  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
eator.  heat,  and  /ero,  to  bear.]  An  appara- 
tus for  conveying  and  distributing  heat ;  a 
term  particularly  applied  to  an  apparatus 
for  heating  conservatories,  Ac,  by  means  of 
hot  water  circulating  in  tubes. 

OalorlHant  (ka-loi^i-n''ant).  Same  as  Co^ori- 

Jleicnt 

Calorific  (kal-o-rifikX  a.  Caiwble  of  pro- 
ducing heat;  causing  heat;  heating;  calori- 
flent;  caloriflcient 

We  distininiish  the  naTitatiTe,  lominiferous.  and 
eaUri/U  properties  of  xht  sun.  y.  S.  MM. 

—  Calmific  niy»,  certain  rays  emanating 
from  the  sun,  which  are  not  visible,  and 
which  are  only  manifested  by  their  effects 
on  the  thermometer.  Their  presence  Is 
detected  by  placing  a  thermometer  near  the 
rays  forming  the  solar  spectrum  by  being 
transmitted  through  a  glass  prism.  They 
are  most  powerful  near  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum. 

Calorification (ka-lor'i-flk&''shonX n.  The 
production  of  heat,  especially  animal  heat 

Caloriflcient,  Caloriflent(ka-lor'i-fl''shent, 
ka-lor1-fi''ent),  n.  [L.  color,  heat,  and /acio, 
to  make.]  Heat-producing;  relating  to  the 
power  of  producing  heat :  a  term  applied  by 
physiologists  to  materials  of  food  of  which 
the  basis  is  carbon,  as  fat,  gum,  sugar,  starch, 
and  which  are  believed  to  be  expended  in  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  system.  Written 
also  Cotori^nt 

Calorimeter  (kal-o-rim'e-t«r),  n.  [L 
caJ^,  heat,  and  Or.  matron,  measure.]  An 
apparatus  for  measuring  absolute  quantities 
of  heat  or  the  specific  or  latent  heat  of 
bodies,  as  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
heat  given  out  by  a  body  in  cooling  from 
the  quantity  of  Ice  it  melts  or  from  the 
rise  of  temperature  It  produces  in  water 
around  It 

CalOllmetriC  (ka-lorl-mefrikX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  use  of  the  calorimeter. 

Calorunetiy  (kal-o-rim'et-ri),  n.  The 
estimation  of  the  specific  or  latent  heat  of 
bodies  MMUi  from  the  sensible  changes  of 
temperature;  the  art  or  process  of  using 
the  calorimeter  (which  seel 

Calorimotor  (ka-lor^i-md^tftrX  fi.  f L.  ealor, 
heat,  and  motor,  mover.  ]  A  aalvanic  instru- 
ment of  one  pair  or  a  few  pa&s  of  very  large 
plates  to  produce  considerable  heat  effects, 
and  in  which  the  calorific  influence  or  effects 
are  attended  by  scarcely  anv  electrical  power. 

Calorift  (kal'or-istX  n.  One  of  those  who 
upheld  the  theory  that  the  sensation  and 

Shenomena  of  heat  were  attributable  to  a 
uid  called  caloric. 

The  theorr  of  the  ail«rists,  as  those  who  held  this 
view  were  called,  and  called  themselves,  is  now  utterly 
disproved.  Pop.  En<y. 

Caloeoma(kal-o-s6'maXn.  [Or.  ftofot,  beau- 
tiful, and  tSma,  body.]  A  genus  of  coleop- 
terous insects  of  the  fiunily  Carabidn.  To 
thisgenus  belongs  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tif  ulBritish  insect  of  the  family,  the  C.  Syeo- 
pharUa,  which  is  about  1  inch  long.  Species 
of  this  genus  occur  in  almost  all  countriea. 

CalOtropia(ka-lot'ro-pisXn.  [Or.lMitos,beau- 
tiful.  and  tropit,  a  keel,  alluding  to  the  keel 
of  the  flower.  I  A  gnius  of  plants,  nat 
order  Asclepladacen.  The  species  are  shrubs 
or  smaU  tnea,  natives  of  the  tropics  of  the 
Old  Worid.  C.  gigantea  yields  a  touch  fibre; 
its  acrid  Juice  is  used  for  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  a  tincture  called  mudar  obtained  from 
the  roots  Is  similarly  employed.  See  Mu- 
dar. 

Calotte  (ka-lot'X  ^  i Fr-  calotu,  a  skull- 
cap, dim.  of  eaU.  See  Caul.]  1.  A  plain 
skull-cap  or  coif  of  hair,  satin,  or  other  stuff 
worn  in  Catholic  countries  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical ornament,  and  in  England  by  sergeanta- 
at-law  on  their  wigs ;  also,  a  miutarv  skull- 
cap. After  the  Bourbon  restoration  the  epi- 
thet Rigime  de  la  CalotU  was  applied  to  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  in  political  matters. 
2.  Anything  bavins  the  form  of  a  small  cap,  as 
the  cap  of  a  sword-hilt— &  In  arch,  a  round 
cavity  or  depression  In  form  of  a  cup  or  cap, 
lathed  and  plastered,  used  to  diminish  the 
elevation  of  a  chapet  cabinet,  alcove.  Ac, 
which  would  otherwise  be  too  high  for  other 


pieces  of  the  apartment  Sometimes  written 
CeUoU. 

CalottiBt  (ka-lot'tistX  n.  A  member  of 
the  Rigimmt  da  la  Calotte,  a  society  which 
sprang  up  at  Paris  in  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  formed  a 
regiment  under  the  name  La  Calotte  (a  flat 
cap  worn  by  the  priestaX  which  was  the 
symbol  of  the  society.  All  were  admitted 
whose  ridiculous  behaviour,  odd  character, 
foolish  opinions,  &c,  had  exposed  them  to 
public  cnticism. 

CalOtype  (kal'o-tlpX  n.  [Or.  kaUM,  beau- 
tiful, and  typo»,  figure.  Impression.]  The 
name  given  hy  Mr.  Talbot  to  the  process 
which  he  invented  about  1840  of  producing 
photographs  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  paper  is  first  washed 
on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver ;  when  dry  it  is  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium ;  and  again, 
after  drying,  in  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ulver 
solution,  acetic  acid,  and  gallic  acid.  The 
paper  is  now  exposed  to  the  luminous  image 
in  the  camera,  after  which  the  paper  is  agiun 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
gallic  acid,  when  the  latent  image  makes  Its 
appearance,  and  is  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of 
soda  solution.  From  the  negative  image  a 
positive  is  then  easily  obtained. 
CBdOSrer  (ka-loi'drX  n.  [Fr.,  from  Mod.  Or. 
kalogeroi,  from  Or.  kalot,  beautiful,  and 
aerdn,  Mod.  Or.  ^^erof,  an  old  man,  the  g 
In  Mod.  Or.  being  pronounced  like  y.]  One 
of  a  sect  of  monks  of  the  Oreek  Church. 
They  are  also  divided  into  eenobitet,  who 
are  employed  in  reciting  their  oflAces  from 
midnight  to  sunrise ;  anchorets,  who  retire 
and  live  in  hermitages;  and  recluses,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  grottoes  and  caverns 
on  the  mountains,  and  live  on  alms  furnished 
to  them  by  the  monasteriea 
Calp  (kalpX  n.  A  sub-species  of  cartionate 
of  uinc  of  a  bluish-black,  gray,  or  mvish- 
blue  colour,  its  streak  being  white.  It  is  in- 
termediate between  compact  limestone  and 
marl,  and  forms  a  division  of  the  carbon- 
iferous limestones  of  Ireland.  Called  also 
Argillo-ferruginous  Limestone. 

CalpHdatee  (kalp'sUtsX  npl.    A  series  of 
shale,  calp,  and  flaggy  sandstone  strata  de- 
veloped in  Ireland  oetween  the  two  great 
bands  of  carboniferous  limestone. 
Calqne  (kalkX  v.t.     In  painting,  to  calk 
Jwhichsee). 

Galqiilng(kalk'ingXn^   In  painting,  ctHklng 
(which  seeV 

Caltha  (kal'tha),  n.  [L.  caltha,  supposed  to 
be  our  Calendula  ojldnalis,  or  pot-mari- 
gold.] A  genus  of  ranunculaceous  plants, 
with  stout  creeping  root-stocks,  and  showy 
flowers  composed  entirely  of  petaloid  sepals. 
The  carpels  contain  many  seeds,  lliese 
herbs  are  found  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  C.  palustris 
(marsh  marigold)  is  common  in  meadows 
and  marshy  plac«s,  and  about  the  edges  of 
rivers  and  lakes  in  Britain.  A  double  variety 
is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Calthrop  (kal'thropX  n.  See  Caltbop. 
Caltrop  (kal'tropX  n.  [L.L.  eaUilrapa, 
from  L.  calx,  caleu,  a  heel,  and  L.L.  trappa, 
a  snare.]    1.  MiUt  an  instrument  with  four 

iron  points  dis- 
posed in  such  a 
manner  that 
three  of  them 
being  on  the 
ground  the  other 
points  upward. 
These  are  scat- 
tered on  the 
ground  where  an 
enemy's  cavalry 
are  to  pass  to  im- 
pede their  pro- 
gress by  wound- 
mg  the  horse's 
feet— 2.  In  boL  a  term  applied  first  to  the 

Siny  heads  or  fruits  of  several  plants  from 
eir  resemblance  to  the  military  instru- 
ment, and  then  to  the  plants  themselves. 
The  common  caltrops  is  Centaurea  Calei- 
trapa  (the  star-thistle),  found  in  waste  places 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  heads  are 
covered  with  long  yellow  spines.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  TrUmlus  terreslris,  a  plant 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  with  a  spiny 
pentagonal  fruit  The  water  caltrop  is 
Trapa  nalans,  the  fruit  of  which  has  several 
horns  formed  of  the  indurated  lobes  of  the 
calyx. 

CalTiml?a  (ka-lum'ba).  n.    [From  a  mistaken 
notion  that  the  plant  came  from  Colombo, 


Caltrop. 
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CAIiUMBlNE 

C«T]oti.J  Xpiajit,Jataorhizapahrtata,h 
gsnoiu  to  the  foreitt  o[  Mozamblqus.  i 
ord«r  MenliparmioBiB.  The  Urg«  mott 
maebiuad  u  ■  bitter  tonic  incnaiol 
dlgntlon.  AmsricuiorfHlieeBluinba  lg  .... 
bitter  root  of  Frtaera  Carof  itwtirii ,  ft  gontL- 
inueoBi  herb  (onnd  Id  tforth  Ameri— 
OKllunbln«(lui-liim'blD), n.  Tbeblttc 
cipU  of  ctlanib*. 

OUBinboftB-iBoiiiaxiL  HuhhCU 
Oalnme*  Oara-mtt).  n.    (nr.coliuMi 


CALTFTBA 


.  0atomiu.Ar«ed — ■Hrallelfonnofc 
iMu.a  recd-iripe.l  A  kind  of  pipe  ni 
la  Amerlun  Indiuu  (or  ■making 


enlcd  with  lantlten  Tbe 

(tnUDBnt  ol  peace  and  war.    To  ac- 
cept the  calumet  li  to  agree  to  t 
tcnnaof  peace,  and  to  lajme  it  li 
nJKt  tham.    Tbe  ca~ 


FalH  aceuiatloD  a[  a  crime  or  offence, 
kbowiDBlf  or  malldoiulf  made  or  reported, 
to  tlie  bsimj  of  anotlier:  antrnthi  inill- 
cioiul^ipoken  to  the  detr^ctlea  of  anotlMr; 
dabunatorr  nporta;  alander. 


DalWT  (kal'Ta-rl),  n.  IL.  aOmria.  a  iknll. 
lued  in  tlia  VtJgita  to  tnnalate  the  Helnew 
OoJ^CAi).  Iroiu  coin,  a  acalp  without  the 
tiiUT.fromealnu.bHld.]  1.  ApUceofakullt; 
DDlEOtha;  tba  plica  where  Chrlat  watcnicl- 
fled  on  a  imall  hill  wait  at  Jaroialem  — 
&  In  R  Cath.  countrlea,  a  kind  ol  chapaL 
sometimn  erected  on  a  hill  neara  city,  and 
•ametlmai  on  the  eiterlOT  of  a  chnti:!!,  u  a 
place  at  deroUon.  In  memorf  of  tbe  place 
where  our  SaTionr  lollerad.  In  Calrailea  ol 
thit  sort  the  railoua  Kenei  ol  hli  ipuilon 
and  cmdflilDn  are  fepmented  bj  atatn- 
Ktj  and  cajvlng  itmntlj  coloiued,— 3.  A 
rockr  mound  or  hill  on  which  three  croaaea 
an  encted,  an  adjonct  to  reliBioua  hoDaaa 
-CoiMTK  CTBH,  or  ena  (/  Cbltwry.  lee 


Ids  lOMnllT  Itnt  on  U 
lereGaad  and  temples 
OaM^  (kal-Tid),  n.     E 

Calz(ka1ka),n.p!.CalXMbC»l0M(kBlkU7. 
kal-iei^    fLealr.llmeitone,  whence  A.BWL 


leaV    fl 
t  applied  Ic 


jinctal  which  le 
aaDJectea  to  violent  ~ 
Metalllo  calm  are  n 


lerlr  to  the  inbetance  ot  ■ 


8.  Bitten  and  retnie . 

Qr,  kaiyx.  ■  cbIji.  a 

0  MflAiiollacBB,  but ' 

latnral  orden.  Therj 
known  In  nrdent  i 

CalTcanl 


lO)' prepared  brcalcls 


_  Eneira— Calic 

if  the  two  ipetJi 
T  Carolina  iSlapl 


ithui. 


to'oilamnlate,  (ram  aojumaia. 


[L.  talmm 

lumnj.    See  CALimi.]    To  utier , 

regaidlni '.  to  acenae,  or  charge  latuly  and 


regaidlnii  f 
knowlnglj,  i 
■aniethuig  d 


I  dlweputable;  to  t 

dlldain  and  eolumnlaTa  anothei 
■  (Mamnialtd  bjr  apoilalet. ' 
jliverw.  Dtfamt,  (Alvmniale, 
under  Asi>BitSK.— Sin.  To  ilaii 
vUlfj,  tl    "  "" 

llbef. 


;  to  propagate  evil  reporta  with  a 

dealgn  to  Injure  tbe  reputation  of  another. 
■CrealedonfrtoeaJumiiHile.'    Shak. 
Oalwnnlatloil  (lu-lam'nl-t">ban),  n.    Tbe 
act  ot  calumniaODf ;  calumnf , 


Oalre  (kiT).  i.i  pret.  it  pp  cnlmd;  mr. 
ealntta  lFrom(a{r,pl  Mhwi.-comp  a.kaivm, 
Dan.  ialrt.  to  calve.  ]    To  bring  forth  a 

ouilT  of  hDman  beings,  and  b;  Ullton  ofthe 
earth  at  tbe  creation  of  cattle,  Ac.  'Not 
Romana  .  .  .  thonab  calHd  (■  tbe  perch 
o'  the  Capitol.'    SAaJ. 

dlTOT  (kal'rer),  «.(.  1.  In  old  cookerr  to 
prepare  (Hsh)  In  a  certain  waj,  apparently 
by  a  kind  of  picklliw.  '  laria,  woedcocka, 
osXaa^d  talmon. '   Maainfftr. 


ilcb  I>  C-fimdua, 
■-eet-icented  ibrnb 
--.  —  ,-^  ..'hoae  bark  lauaed  aa 
>n  in  the  United  Btalea ;  and  Cbl- 
lut,  the  only  apeclei  of  which.  C. 
/rajrrofu  (Japan  allsploe)i  baa  lamon- 
colonred  flowera 

CftlJCUttlumiOlll  (kal'l'kftn'the. 
muaX  0.  [Or.  IuIiec,  a  calyx,  and 
anthoa.  a  Hower.]  In  Ixtt.  a  term  ap- 
plied ta  planta  bailag  the  corplla 

n6-r«J,Vyni. 
J  to  De'candoDe! 

Snt.  dlitlnguished  generally  byhav- 
!  a  calyi  and  corolU  (dichlamrde- 
DUiL  petals  nparate  (palypetaloaa 
or  dIpetalouB}  or  united  (mono     ' 
loo*  or  garaopetaloua),  and  thi 
mena  inaertad  either  on  the  al 
the  calyi  {perigynooi)  or  abore  and 
on  tba  ovary  lepijmoua). 
aajreUlml  (ka^li'i-ao"nl).  a.     In  ttl 


CatrdfloTB  oia-ii"'i  ns' 

co&ijc^|i,andjlM./ 


m  thel 


1  ot  the  c 


CUydflonitt  (ka-liii-£?'rltX  a.  in  bet 
having  tbe  ilamena  inaerted  in  the  ealjx. 
Cftlrdlona  (ka-lii'i-form),  n.     In  bot.  hav- 

C^&Clnal  C^Dlng  (kalia^-nal.  kal1-tfn>, 
a.    In  Anf  pertaining  to  a  calyii  altualed 


-— j»  another  n(  a  .., 
Iclonaly  propagatea  fa 
dontorrepotti.  'Thod    


detractor,  traducer. 
QtllUUlUtOTy  <ka-Ii 
deroua.  'CItlunuuatc 

OUIimillGIU  (ka-lnr 
umny;  oatitalning  or 


aer.  backbiter,  libeller, 
im-nl-a-lo-ri),  a.    SUn- 


Sii'^tJi^^'Si' 


CalnmillOtUlr  (ka-Inm'nl 


calTeivd.     See  above. 

'  OalTse'-^nottt  (WlTi'inont).  n.    A  plant, 
!    AatiTThinum  majia.  lo  called  frotn  a  fancied 

,    head.     Called  alao  SnapdrasiTn. 
CUTUle<ka]-vll-),n.    [fr.]   A  nrt  of  apple. 
(UTlnK  (kav'i^).  ».     Tbe  act  of  bringlnff 
toTthacalf:Daedipeclllcallyotcow>,whalet, 

I  CUTlnlrnKkalMn-h     „  , 

baralnPicaTilyinFran«,r    -■*^---'' 

.    fcCeneva.     nied/irinKnli 

thl>  lyatem  are,  predeitl  nation,  partleul 
redemption.    toUl    deprnTlty.    in 
grace,  and  tba  certain  peraererant 

CalVlUlrt  (kal'Tln-Ht),  n.    A  tol. „ 

.__       Calvin;  one  who  enibiacea  the  tbeoloslcal 
"*■■       d.rtitrinea  of  Calvin 
la  a    CalTlnlitle,  OalTliilrtleKl  (kal-Tln-iat'ik. 
oun-       kal-vin.lsf  Ill-all  a.   Pertaining  to  CWvin  or 

In  hli  opinions  In  theology. 
The     Cmlvliil»<kal'vin-li),  1.1.    To  cDnrert  to 

CalTlah  (Mvash),  a.     like  a  calf. 
,'„.     CalTltlea  (kal-vfahl-tiX  »    [L, 
•a.  bald.)  Biffoiedorgenetalbaldi 

pine,  phi:      nSte,  no 


ilyi.  Or.  tali/x,  a  cil^ 

u,  _.,  u.  ,»,.Eui  ui'  bracta  looking  like  ■ 
calyi,  as  In  the  pink.  —  1.  In  root  a  term 
applied  to  tbe  email  cnplike  promlnencea. 
containing  each  a  polype,  covering  the  iur. 
(ace  nt  many  corali:  better  known  aa  CUtee 

Oalycltll  (kan-kld),  a.    Same  aa  Cml^ailalt 

Cklyooid  (Ull-hoid),  a.  In  iet  lib  a  calyx; 

rculatad  (ki-lIk^-Ut.  ki 
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ntion  of  the  peduncle  of  the  capsule.  In 
Uvenrorto  thearchegonium  li  bnrtt  through 
by  the  growing  peduncle  and  the  calyptra 
rrauUnB  at  its  base.  The  tame  name  is 
giren  to  any  hood-like  bodr  connected  with 
we  organs  of  fructification  in  flowering 

8 hints.  In  Pileanthus  it  oorers  over  the 
ower  and  Is  formed  of  united  bracts;  in 
■nca^jptus  and  Eudesmia  it  is  slmpljr  a  lid 
or  opereulum  to  the  stamens. 

Ca3jVtnBUim(kM\iihtrei'^%).n.pL  AliunBv 
of  gasteropodons  molloscs,  known  by  eol- 
lectors  as  bonnet  or  chambered  limpets. 
The  typical  genus  Calyptraa  includes  ilie 
cup-and-saucer  limpet. 

Ca]7Ptrate(ka-lip'trat).a.  In  M.  furnished 
imh  a  calyptra:  also  applied  to  the  calyx 
when  it  comes  off  like  a  lid  or  extinguisher. 

OalyptrlfoiTn  (ka-Iip'tri-formX  a.  HaTing 
the  form  of  a  calyptra. 

Catjirtegla  (kal-i-strii-a),  n.  [Or.  tajj/s.  the 
odyx,  and  ttigi,  a  covering*  two  bracts  hid- 
ing the  calyx.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Convolvulaoete.  composed  of  species 
separated  from  Convohmlns  because  of  the 
two  large  bracts  which  inclose  the  calvx. 
The  speciesare  lactescent,  glabrous,  twintnff 
or  pitjstrate  herewith  solitary  one-flowered 
peduncles  Two  British  species,  C  iepitnn 
and  C.  Soldanella,  are  known  by  the  name 
of  bindweed. 

Calsrx  (ki'iiksx  n.  pi  Oilyoet,  Oalyzes 

(ka'li-s«z.  kilik-sezX  [L  ca^yx,  the  cup 
or  calyx  of  a  flower,  from  Or.  kaljfx,  a  calyx, 
a  husk  or  covering,  from  kalyptein,  to  cover, 
conceaLI  L  In  boL  the  exterior  covering  of  a 
flower  wittiin  the  bracts  and  external  to  the 
corolla,  wfaidi  it  incloses  and  supports,  and 
consisting  of  several  verticiltate  leavescaUed 
sepals,  united  bv  their  margins  (mono-  or 
gamowpalous,  b  h)  or  distinct  (poly-  or  dialy- 
sepalous.  aa\  usually  of  a  green  colour 
and  of  a  less  delicate  texture  than  Uie  cor- 
olla. In  endogens  the  venation  of  the  sepals 
is  pandlel,  in  exogens  reticulated.  The  part 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sepals  is  called 
the  tube;  the  upper  part,  where  the  sepals 
are  tree,  is  the  limb.  In  some  plants  the 
calyx  grows  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  ex- 
cept, pertu4>s,  a  small  portion  at  the  ex- 
tremi^,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  superior, 
but  when  it  is  quite  separate  from  the 


form  of  cam  employed  when  tiie  series  of 

changes  in  velodty  and  direction  required 

'    are  too  numerous  to  be  included  in  a  sii^e 


ofCahrx. 


evarr  it  is  called  inferior.— 2.  In  and  a 
small  cup-like  memlvanous  canal,  several 
of  which  invest  the  points  of  the  p^;»illjs  of 
the  kidney.  The  nnum  ot  the  calyces  forms 
the  three  inf  nndibula  which  open  into  the 
palvis  of  the  kidney,  whither  they  convey 
the  urine. 

OallOOIllt  (kal-xttnsO.  n.  pL  [O.  Fr.  cmlfmt, 
Mod.  Fr.  Mlsfom,  from  It  eaUoni,  aog.  of 
mlm,  a  stocking,  from  L.  ealcnu,  a  shoe.] 
Am  nnder-garment  worn  on  the  lower  limbs; 
drawers 


TlK  better 


■ere  WW  Hoendrswers 


0am  (kam),  n.  [O  E.  eantb,  a  comb,  a  crest; 
oomp.  Dan.  kam-hiui,  O.  kamm-rad^  a  cog- 
wheel, from  kam,  Jtamm,  a  comb.  ]  In  maeh. 
a  simple  contrivance  for  converting  a  uni- 
form rotatory  motion  into  a  varied  recti- 
linear motion;  a  projecting  part  of  a  wheel 
or  other  rovolving  piece  so  placed  as  to  aive 
tm  alternating  or  varying  motion  to  anouier 
pAece  that  comes  in  contact  with  it  and  is 
tree  to  move  only  in  a  certain  direction;  a 
cam-wheeL  A  common  variety  of  the  cam 
is  that  better  known  as  the  eccentric  (which 
seeV  Various  forms,  such  as  those  exem- 
plifled  in  flgs.  1  and  2.  are  employed  to  im- 
iwess  accelerated  or  retarded  motiona  The 
form  shown  te  flg.  8  is  employed  when  two 
or  more  strokes  of  the  rectilinear  motion 
are  required  to  be  produced  duHnc  one  re- 
volution of  the  rotatory  part —SoM  earn,  a 


CamaU. 


Cams. 

t.  ElUprical  cAm.  used  for  iriWng  modon  to  the  lerer* 
of  punching  and  shearing  machines,  a.  The  heart- 
cam  or  heart-wheel,  much  used  in  cotton  machin- 
ery to  produce  a  regular  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  rail  on  which  the  spindles  are  situated.  3. 
Form  of  cam  much  used  in  iron-works  for  setting 
in  motion  the  tilt-bammers. 

rotation  of  a  cam-plate.  The  cam  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  a  cone,  either  parallel  to 
the  axis  or  spirally,  and  the  cone  as  it  re- 
volves is  made  to  travel  idso  endlong  by 
means  of  a  scrow.  Usually  the  spindle  pass- 
ing through  it  is  screwed  and  works  in  a 
fixed  rut  to  communicate  this  endlong  mo- 
tion. 

Gun  (kam).  a.  [W.  OaeL  Ir.  earn,  crooked. 
Comp.  Or.  kanvptd,  to  bend.]  Crooked; 
bending.    See  Kam. 

Oamaieu,  •&.    See  caxatsu. 

Oammll  (ka-m&l'X  n.    [Fr.,  a  camafl,  also  a 
head-dress  worn  by 
priests    in   winter, 
from  Fr.  captiutU — 
cap,  from  lI  caput, 
the  head,  and  maiL 
See  MAm]  L  MUU, 
the  chain-maO  or 
armour   appertafn- 
i    ing    to   the  head- 
j   piece,  as  thecasoue 
or  bascinet,  and  fall- 
I   ing  down  from  it 
I    over  the  shoulders 
like  a  tipjwt,  so  as 
to  form  a  gvuixd  for 
the  sides  of  the  head,  ttiroat,  and  chest, 
worn  by  knights  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteen  centuries.— 2.  EeeUi.  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  almnce  (which  seeX 

CaTnalrtollte.  Camalrtwllan  (ka-mal'do- 
nt,  kam-al-aflli-anX  n.  A  member  of  a 
nearly  extinct  fraternity  of  monks  founded 
in  the  Vale  of  CamaldoH  hi  the  Apennines 
in  1018.  by  St  Romuald,  a  Benedictine  monk. 
Thev  were  originallT  hermits,  but  as  their 
wealth  increased  they  associated  in  con- 
vents. They  have  always  been  distinguished 
for  their  extreme  asceticism,  their  rules  in 
r^ard  to  fasting.  silence,and  penances  being 
most  severe.  Like  Mie  BeiM»dictines  they 
wear  white  robes. 

Camara  (kam'a-ra).  n.  A  hard,  tou|^,  and 
durable  wood  obtained  in  PwwjquJbo,  from 
DipUryx  odonUa.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
shafts,  miU-wheets.  or  cogs.    Simtmrndt. 

Camarilla  (kam -a- ril'a,  Sp.  pron.  ka-ma- 
rfiKya),  n.  [Sp.,  a  small  room,  a  dim.  from 
eamara,  L.  eamers.  eamara,  a  vault  See 
Chajibek.]  a  company  of  secret  counsel- 
lors or  advisers;  a  cabal;  a  clique:  from 
meaning  the  privaU  ^utnU>er  qf  the  Unff, 
the  word  came  to  express  collectively  cour- 
tier^ sycophants,  priests,  and  such  unac- 
credited and  secret  councillors,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  a  legitimate  ministry.  '  En- 
circled with  a  dangerous  eamariUa,'  Times 
nempaper. 

Oamaasia  (ka-mas1-a\  n.  The  lattnlzed 
form  of  ouatmuA.  and  the  name  of  the  genus 
to  which  that  plant  is  referred.  See  QUA- 
MAsn. 

Oamata  (kam'a-taX  n.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  half-grown  acorns  of  the 
Qtteretu  jBgHopt,  dried  and  imported  for 
tanning.  In  a  stiD  younger  condition  they 
are  called  camatina. 

Oamatixia(kam-a-tl'naX  n.  The  commercial 
name  for  the  incipient  acorns  of  the  Quereta 
jEffUtqm.  which  are  imported  for  tannins' 

OamaTen,  Camaiea  (ka-mrfl),  n.  jFr. 
eamaieut  a  form  equivalent  to  cameo  (which 
seeV]  L  A  stone  or  an  onyx  engraved  in 
relief;  a  cameo  (which  seeX— 2.  In /Inearth, 
monochrome  painting  or  painting  with  a 
tingle  colour,  varied  only  by  tiie  effect  of 
chiaro-osctiro.  Pictures  in  two  or  three 
tints  where  the  natural  hues  of  the  objects 
are  not  copied  may  also  be  called  tfn  eotnoieu. 


We  speak  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  and 
blue  eomaieus,  aooording  to  their  principal 
colounk 

€lamlMje(kam-b&').^  A  kind  of  cotton  clotli 
made  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  in  India. 

Camber  (kam'b«r),  M.  [Fr.  eambrtr,  to 
areh.  to  vault,  to  bend,  from  L.  oowiera,  a 
vault,  a  chamber.]  1.  A  convexity  upon  an 
upper  surface,  as  a  deck  amidships,  a 
bridge,  a  beam,  a  UnteL— 1  The  curve  of  a 
ship^  plank.— 8.  The  part  in  a  dockyard 
where  timber  is  stored,  and  where  camber- 
ing is  performed ;  also,  the  small  dock  for 
loading  and  unloading  timber.— Oortn^er 
windots,  a  window  arched  at  the  top. 

Camber  (karal>drX  v. t  To  arch ;  to  bend ; 
to  curve  ship-planks. 

Camber-beam  (kam'bAr-btoi).  n.  in  areh. 
a  beam  which  is  laid  upon  the  straining- 
beam  of  a  truncated  roof,  and  supports  the 
covering  of  the  summit 

Cambered  ncam'b^rd),  pp.  or  a.  Bent  up- 
wards in  Uie  middle ;  arched ;  convex.— 
Cambered  deck,  (a)  one  which  is  higher  in 
the  middle  or  arched,  but  drooping  toward 
the  stem  and  stem,    (b)  An  irregular  deck. 

Cambering  (kam'b^r-ing),  p.  and  a.  Bend- 
ing; arched;  as,  a  deck llee  cambering. 

Camber-4ceeled  (kamOi^r-kSld),  a.  Applied 
to  a  keel  slightly  arched  upward  in  the 
middle  of  the  length,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
be  hogged. 

Camberweu  Beauty  (kama>«r-wei  bft'ti). 

«!.  A  rare  British  butterflv,  Vanetm  An- 
tiopa,  so  named  from  having  been  some- 
times found  at  Camberwell  when  it  was 
more  rural  than  now,  and  from  its  great 
beauty.  The  wings  are  deep,  rich,  velvety 
brown,  with  a  band  of  black,  containing  a 
row  of  large  blue  spots  around  the  brown, 
and  an  outer  band  or  margin  of  pale  yellow 
dappled  with  black  spots.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  the  willow. 

Camblal(kaml>i-alXa.  [L.L.0amAMi{u,trom 
L.  cambio,  to  exchange.]  Belonging  to  ex- 
changes in  comment.    [Hare.] 

Cambist  (kam'bist),  n.  [Fr.  eambitfte,  from 
L.  eatnMo,  to  exchange.  ]  One  who  has  to 
do  with  exchange,  or  is  skilled  in  the  science 
of  exchange ;  one  who  deals  in  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange;  a  banker. 

The  word  atmhist,  though  a  term  of  antiquity,  is 
even  now  a  technical  wordof  some  use  amooff  mer- 
chant traders  and  bankers.  Rms. 

Cambistry  (kam1)is-triX  n.  The  science  of 
exchange,  weights,  measures,  dec. 

Cambium  (kam'bi-um),  n.  [L  eambio,  to 
exchange,  from  the  alterations  occurring 
in  it]  1.  In  bot  a  mucilaginous  viscid  sub- 
stance forming  a  layer  immediately  under 
the  liber  of  plsnts,  now  known  to  consist 
entirely  of  celluUur  tissue,  composed  of 
growing  cells  with  very  thin  walls,  retaining 
their  primordial  utriclas,and  largely  charged 
with  the  fluid  to  which  the  name  of  cam- 
bium was  once  given.  The  growth  of  the 
wood  and  bark  takes  place  in  this  layer.  — 
2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  fancied  nutri- 
tious humour,  which  was  supposed  to  repair 
the  materials  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. 

Cunblet  (kaml>Iet),  n.    See  Camlxt. 

Camboge  (kam-bdf  or  kam-bOJO.  SeeOAM- 

BOQI. 

CambOOie  (kam-b<)sO,  n.    Same  as  Co^oom. 
Cambraallie  (kam^ra-s£n),  n.    A  kind  of 

fine  linen  cloth  fabricated  in  E^ypt,  so 

called  from  resembling  caml)ric. 
Cambrel  ncanil>relX  n.    a  crooked  piece  of 

wood  or  Iron  to  hang  meat  on.    See  0am- 

BREL. 

Cambrian  (kam'bri-anXo.  Belatlng  or 
pertaining  to  Wales  or  Cambria. 

The  Cnmtrimn  moontains.  like  £sr  cloods. 
That  skirt  the  blue  horizon,  dusky  rise. 

Tkpmttn. 

— Cambrian  group,  in  aeol.  an  extensive 
series  of  gritstones,  sandstones,  and  slates, 
often  metamorphosed  into  chlorite  and  mica 
schists,  and  gneiss,  and  lying  under  the 
lower  Silurian  beds.  A  few  fossils  occur  in 
the  series.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
bottom  rocks  of  the  Silurian  system. 

Cambrian  (kam^ri-anX  n.    A  Welshman. 

Cambric  (k&m'brik),  n.  A  species  of  fine 
white  linen  fabric,  said  to  be  named  from 
Cambray  in  Flanders,  where  it  vras  first 
manufactured.  An  imitation  of  cambric 
is  also  made  of  fine  cotton  yam,  hard 
twisted.  'Cadistes,  eambrica,  lawns'  Shak. 

Cambro-Brtton  (kamO^rd-brit-onX  n.  A 
Welshman. 

Came  (k&m),  pret  of  come  (which  seeY 
Came  (k&m),  n.    in  glazing,  a  small  slender 


ch,  efcain;     di,  8c.  loeA;     g,  go;     J./ob;     fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sif^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  icig;    wh,  whig;    th,  amre.— See  Kit. 


urrJinB  bun1«ni,  and  fnr  rldinH  oo-  It  li 
chmricterlzed  by  tha  »b«ence  oi  homi,  bj 
'  -  inff  18  teeth  in  the  upperjaw-?  IncLwn. 
anlneLind  12  mabn-uiil  IS  In  ths 


ir  lip. 


Terj  ]ong  neck,  and  a  broaJ  elaitlc  foot,  «nd 
Ing  in  two  imaU  faooti.  mhlcb  doea  not  ainl 
readily  in  the  Mhd  of  the  deiert.  Thedrome 
darr  or  Arablui  camel  (Cdiiuliu  driniuda 
riuf)  hu  onlf  one  adlp«a  hninp  on  Uii 
middle  o1  the  bacii,  four  calloiu  prutuber 
■ncea  on  tbe  fora  lega,  and  two  dd  (be  hlni 
lega  It  It  ■  ttftlve  al  the  Anblan  deierta 
and  la  chleilT  confliied  (0  Anbi*  and  Egyp' 
In  a  doineiUcaM  ttate.     There  are  twi 

the  other  •llghler  and  deeter,  for  tnielUng 


la  (which  aoe 


S,^„.S 


lorllatni 


Je,nurlraTeloTera»iidT 

deierta.  Their  milk  ii  bl>  commou  toDd. 
By  tbe  Guoel't  power  or  mttalninK  abitln- 

ilatlDg  on  k  lew  coarae,  dry,  prickly  planta. 
It  ia  peenlliily  fltled  for  the  parcbKl  *od 
barren  land*  ol  Aalk  and  AMca.  Camela 
cunr  aOO  to  lOOO  Iba.  bnrden,  and  are  npid 
In  their  conna.  Tbe  bair  of  the  cunef  la 
imported  Into  thia  country  chiefly  for  tbe 
purpoB  of  iHlng  manufactured  into  One 
pencili  lor  drawmg  and  palnlliig.     In  the 

of  Unti,  CBipeU.  and  wearing  apparel  The 


enable  It  to  be  naiigatod  In  iboal  water.  It 
li  Brat  Blled  with  water  and  >nnk.  In  order 
lo  be  flieil  on.  The  wiler  ii  then  paniped 
ont,  when  tbe  camel  grwiiully  rlaes.  liftbig 

tinned  until  theihip  ti  enabled  toiwuoier 
the  ahoal.     CamelBhave  also  been  uaed  for 

CaiilatbukHl(kani'el-bakt).  a.  niving  a 
bw:k  like  a  camel;  humpbacked.  'Sol 
that  he  ««i  crook- aliouldered  or  oanul- 
backttL-    F\<Uir. 

Cain«l-UT4(kam'el-berd),  n.     A  naneap- 

dunelvon  ( ka-mele-on  \  ».    Same  aa  Cha- 


■lib  caolae  and  biclior  teeth  In  tbe  upper 
id>i»Hn«  (kam-e-U'na).  n.     A  genu  of 

Slant*,  nat  order  Croclferw.  C.  mini 
fold  of  pleasure)  hai  obovotd  pods  ami 
•mall  yellow  ilowera.  It  fg  found  In  Britain 
grawliis  In  cultivated  Belda.  cbleBy  among 


OunBl-lnMct,  Ounal-looiut  (kam'el-tn'- 
lakt.  ktm'el-ianiDil),  n.  Nwnei  given  to 
orthupteroui  Iniecta  of  the  genua  Mantli, 
or  praying  Iniecta.  from  the  long  thorax 
naembUas  tbe  elon^ted  neck  uf  the  quaJ- 
mped. 

rmnflllfl  (ita-mell-aX  n.    (After  deerge 

of  beautiful  trees  or  •brnU,  nitt  order 
TematroMnlaceie,  with  ihowy  Howera  and 
eli^ant  dark-gmn.  ablnlng.  laurel -like 
leaiea,  at*r)]  allied  to  the  plant*  which 


ling  uld  to  give  fngnuice  and  fU- 
.uur  w  uther  teaL  All  the  ipedei  are  na- 
tlrea  of  Aula  and  tbe  Eaatem  Archlpehiga 

OUDfllOPVTd  ( ka-mel'o-pltrd  or  kam'el.o- 
pard).  n.  (L  eamf^ui,  a  camel,  and  pardaJu, 
a  leopard.  J    Same  ai  (Jimf  i, 

DunalopanlKlU  (kam'efVplr'da-lia).  n. 
1.  Ageniuot  ruminant  guadrupedi  of  which 
the  camalopard  ( C.  airaffa )  ia  the  aole 
■peciea.  The  genua  ig  ca-«ten>ive  with  the 
family  Camelopardlda  (' 


ofbenldic  creation,  formed 
of  two  laag  home,  ilighUi 
1.  on  the  head  of  the  camel- 

n'el-o-plr-dl-dH  ii.pl 
minantia,  coniprliing 


CunelorattbM  (i 


of  the  camel.  Imported  Inlo  tl 

for  drawing  and  painting. 

O&mal'l  TnoTIL  (kam'eli  thorn), 
luumlnoua  plant,  AUutffi  Cam 
which  the  camel  !■  very  fond, 
yleldi  a  manna-like  uudatloi 
leaTce  and  bnncbea. 

OiJDel-aWilIOirer  (kam'el-awi 
1.  A  term  applied  loa  wealtly  ere 


CsIIMla«(ka-mi1ui],  n.    Tbe  generic  name 
of  the  camel.  Including  two  apeclet.  C.  bac- 


a  lylloglAm  In  the 
miverul  afflnna- 
itivfl  pramiu  and 


lourth  ligiire  having 
kmM  (kam'e-dik  n 


timea  dlflerontly 

TbOH  beat  aulted 

hull'i  mouth,  the 

warty  belmet-thell  ol  Cairit 


.mrpoae  an  Uie 

the  ahell  of  Cattit  n^fa,  the 

'  Duirit  (iiterMa.  tbe 

Oufu  oomvtA.  and 


conalitabimakingtheartlcle 

of  leaa  lualhle  material  than  the  glaai, 
which  li  welded  h>  the  article  in  a  loft  con- 
dition. 

Cuaeotnw  {kam't-A-tlp).  u.  In  phoOg.  a 
name  given  to  a  email  vignette  daguerreo- 
type tor  mounting  in  a  JeweUed  aetting  like 

Oun«ra<kBm'«r-a),n.  (L.  a  Mnll,  a  cham- 
ber, from  Or.  tatnara,  anything  arched.  J 
1.  In  anc.  anA.  ab  ircbed  roof,  oalllng,  or 
covering;  a  vault— £.  The  variety  of  camera 
obKura  uted  by  photoanpbera.  See  below. 
—Camm  ludda  |L.,  liL  clear  chamberl,  an 
Invention  of  Wollailon  the  cbemlat,  for  tbe 
porpoae  at  (aclutatlng  tbe  delineation  ot  dia- 
tantob]ectt,byproducingarellecledpictare 
otthani  upon  the  paper,  and  ilao  copying  or 

reducing  dra"ing«.     It  cr— '—  -' "-• 

priBnatlc  1,1—   -•   -■— 


arranged  tb 


The  pi 


lowed  out,  or  inlMliar.  U ore  particularly, 
a  cameo  !i  a  etoiie  compuKd  of  Kvenl  dlf-  < 
lerenl  coloured  layer,  liavlng  a  nbject  In  , 
relief  cut  upon  one  or  more  of  the  upper  , 
Uyen,  an  under  Uyer  of  a  different  colour  I 
forming  the  (Round.     I^or  thli  purpose  the  I 

amethyit.Ac.  The  shells  of  varioui  molluscs!  '. 


Kic.  fir,  tat,  fill: 


t,  Mr;       plDC.  plni 


afford  a  penon  locking  through  a  vlewol 

a  direct  view  ot  hU  pencil  or  tncfng  point 
In  Uie  figure  tbe  oblect  /  to  be  traced  la 
opposite  tbe  periwndicular  surface  of  the 
prism  do,  and  tbe  rays  proceeding  from/ 
pass  through  this  surface  and  (all  on  tbe  in- 

of  my.  from  "thia  they  an  rellected  at  an 

3nal  angle  to  the  plane  ba.  maUng an  angle 
1»-  with  be.  and  are  a«aln  rejected  to 
the  eye  at  e  above  the  boriiontal  plane. 
which  makes  en  angle  ot  871'  with  the  last 
reitectlon.  Tbe  rays  of  light  from  the  object, 
proceeding  upwsrdi  from  A  towards  the  eye 
of  tbe  observer,  tbe  observer  would  be  led  to 


Imagine  the  Imue  at «.  and  by  placing  tb* 

paper  betowin  this  place,  the  image  may  ba 
trued  with  a  pencil.  The  brass  frame  of 
the  priini  has  usually  two  lenses,  one  con- 
cave and  the  other  couvei.  the  farmer  (o 
be  used  in  front  between  /  and  de,  for 

long  aigiits.  ^e  slie  ot  the  picture  'aaj 
alio  be  Incrasied  or  diminished  by  lengtli- 

wlibthetrame.  TbTsinitnimentbasnnder- 
gone  various  modincaticns  It  is  eitremelj 
convenient  on  account  ot  lie  portability. — 
Catnera  oisniro   [I-,  lit   dark  chamber]. 

temal  objecta.  received  Ibrougb  a  double 
CDDvei  lens,  are  eihlblted  distinctly,  and 

ot  a  darkened  chamber,  into  wbkb  DO 
tiaht  Is  peindlted  to  enter,  eicepl  by  ■ 
■malt  bcfe  In  the  window  thutUr.  A  pie- 
then  be  seen  on  the  wallor  a  while  bctmi 
from  (h^ot^nlng'^A'convei  lens  m^  be 


persons,  bouses,  trees,  landscapes.  Ac.,  upon 

of  drawing,  amusement,  or  setting  photo- 
graphic pictures.  The  surAce  on  which 
the  Image  Is  seen  may  be  paper,  and  thoa, 

oil,  pound;       U,  3c.  alRUMi      f ,  8c  t«|i; 
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by  introducing  the  hand,  the  flgnre  nmy  be 
traced  with  a  pencil;  but  the  picture  it 
most  distinctly  eeen  when  the  imaire  it 
formed  on  the  back  of  a  sUverized  mirror. 


Camera  Obtcnra. 

The  figure  repretenta  a  portable  camera 
obecura.  A,  rayt  of  light  paaiing  through 
a  convex  lent  and  reflected  from  a  mirror 
M  placed  at  an  angle  of  45*  upon  a  horizon- 
tal plate  of  ground  glass  M.  where  they 
form  an  unlnrerted  image,  and  can  be  easily 
traced.  The  camera  obscura  employed  by 
photographers  is  a  box,  one  half  of  which 
slides  into  the  other,  with  a  tube  in  front 
containing  an  object-glass  at  its  extremity. 
The  object-glass  is  usually  compound,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  same  effec- 
tive focal  length  as  a  sinsle  length  of  smaller 
radius  of  curvature,  while  it  permits  the 
employment  of  a  larger  aperture,  and  con- 
sequently gives  more  light  At  the  back  of 
the  box  18  a  slide  of  ground  glass,  on  which 
the  image  of  the  object  to  oe  depicted  is 
thrown.  The  focussing  is  performed  in  the 
first  place  bv  sliding  the  one  hidf  of  the  box 
into  the  other,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
pinion  attached  to  the  tube  in  front  which 
moves  the  lens.  When  the  Image  has  thus 
been  rendered  as  sharp  as  possible*  the 
ground-fflass  slide  is  removed  and  a  sensi- 
tised slide  substituted,  which  not  only  re- 
ceives but  retains  the  image. 

Gamaradet  (kam'er-adX  n.  A  comrade 
(which  see>    PhiUipt. 

CkmeimllBtlC  (kam'«r-a-list^ikX  a.  Per- 
taining to  finance  and  public  revenue. 
Smart    [Rare.] 

OaniAraUstlcs  (kam'«r-a-listnksX  n.  (O. 
cameraliatf  a  financier,  from  It.  amteraU, 
pertaining  to  a  eamera,  or  treasury,  from 
L  camera,  a  chamber;  comp.  eameriinao.] 
The  science  of  state  finance.  Brande  <fe  cW 
[Rare.] 

Caunerarla  (kam-«r-ft'ri-aX  n.  [After  Cam- 
erariiu,  a  Nuremberg  botanist]  A  genus 
of  handsome  flowering  plants,  nat  order 
Apo<nmace».  The  species  are  natives  of 
hot  climates,  and  are  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses. 

CSamerate  (kam'er-itX  v.t.  prei  A  pp.  eamsr- 
atsd;  ppr.  eamerating.  [L.  eamerOt  came- 
rare,  from  eamerOt  an  arched  roof.]  To 
build  in  the  form  of  an  arch  or  vault. 
[Rare.] 

CSamerated  (kam'to-ftt-edX  a.  i.  In  arek. 
arched;  vaulted;  as,  a  eamerated  root 
Weale.—Z  In  coneh.  divided  bv  partitions 
into  a  series  of  chambers;  chambered;  as,  a 
eamerated  shelL    Owen. 

Caineratioil(kam-er-ft'shon).  n.  An  arching 
or  vaulting.    Evelyn.    [Rare.] 

Oamorlteloos  (kam-er-it'e-lus).  a.  [L. 
eamera,  a  chamber,  and  tela,  a  web.  ]  A  term 
applied  to  spiders  that  make  intricate  webt 
to  hide  themselves. 

Oamorllngo  (kA-mer-ldn'gO).  n.  [It ,  a  cham- 
berlain, from  L.  eamera,  a  chamber]  The 
highest  officer  in  the  papal  household;  the 
chamberlain.  TYiQcardinaUoameriingo^hM 
formerly  the  head  of  the  government^  having 
the  control  of  the  treasuiv,  administering 
Justice,  and  exercising  almost  sovereign 

jMwer  when  the  papal  chair  was  vacant 

CfameronilA  (kam-er-A'ni-anX  ^  1-  One  of 
the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron  in  Scot- 
land, who  refused  to  accept  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  the 
persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  lest  by 
so  doing  they  should  be  understood  to  recog- 
nize his  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  con- 
stituted the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  ro^ority  of  which  in  1870 
Joined  the  Witit  Chunh.  —2.  pL  A  name  given 
to  the  aeth  Regiment  of  British  infantry, 
from  its  having  been  originally  raised  out  of 


Uie  Cameronians  who  flocked  to  Edinburgh 
during  the  Revolution  of  168a 

Gamerostoma  (kam-^r-os'td-nuX  n.  [Or. 
kamara,  a  vault,  and  •toma,  a  mouth.  ]  The 
anterior  part  of  the  body  of  Arachnida,  form- 
ing a  vault  over  the  manducatory  organs. 

Camese  (ka-m^z^X  n.  [See  Chemise.]  A 
kind  of  shirt  '  With  his  snowy  oamete  and 
his  shaggy  capote.'    Byron, 

Oamion  (k&'mi-onX  n.  [Fr.]  A  truck  or 
wagon  used  for  transporting  cannon. 

Oamls,t  Gamiset  (kam'ls,  ka-m&EO.n.  [See 
Chemise.]  A  light  loose  dress  or  robe  of 
silk  or  other  material  '  All  in  a  eatitis  light 
of  purple  silk.'    Spenser. 

Camlsade,  Oamlsado  (kam-i-s&d',  kam-i- 
sa'doX  n.  [Fr.  eamUade,  8p.  eamitado,  O.Fr. 
eamise,  a  shirt  See  Chemise.]  1.  A  shirt 
worn  by  soldiers  over  their  armour  in  a  nigh  t 
attack  to  enable  them  to  recognize  each 
other.  '  Two  thousand  of  our  bcit  men.  all 
in  eamiiodoee  with  scaling  ladders. '  Sir  A. 
WiUiame.  —2.  An  attack  by  surprise  at  night 
or  at  break  of  dav,  when  the  enemy  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  bed,  properly  by  soldiers 
wearing  the  camisado. 

They  had  appointed  the  same  nig^ht  to  have  f^ven 
a  camuti^  on  the  HngUih.  Sir  y,  Hajfieartt. 

Oamliard  (kam'i-zardX  n.    [From  O.Fr. 

eamiae,  a  snirt;  comp.  camiaade.^    One  of 

the  French  Calvinlsts  of  the  Cevennes  in 

revolt  from  1688  till  1705. 
Camlsatedt  (kaml-sat-edXa.   [See  Camis, 

Camese.]    Dressed  with  a  shirt  above  the 

other  garments    Johmoti. 
Gamiaole  <kam'i-s61X  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  O.Fr. 

camiee,  L.L.  eamiaa,  a  chemise.]    1.  A  short 

light  garment  worn  by  ladies  when  dressed 

in  negtigie. 

Mrs.  O'Dowd.  the  good  housewife,  arrayed  in  curl- 
papers and  a  eamis^U,  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act 
and  not  to  sleep.  ThncJUray. 

2.  A  strait-Jacket  put  upon  lunatics.— 3.  A 
sort  of  strait-iacket  of  stout  sackcloth,  very 
stiff  and  hard,  fastened  wiUi  several  strong 
buckles,  and  with  the  sleeves  sewed  up  at 
the  ends  so  that  the  hands  cannot  get  out, 
put  upon  a  prisoner  in  France  after  condem- 
nation to  the  guillotine  to  prevent  his 
injuring  himself  or  others. 

Camlsier  (kam '  is  -  t^r  X  n.  [Lit  one  wear- 
ing a  eamu  or  eame»e.'\  A  clergyman;  a 
minister.    [Vsgabonds*  slang.] 

Oamlet  (kamletX  n.  [See  Anoora  Goat.] 
A  stuff  originally  made  of  camel's  hair,  now 
made  sometimes  of  wool,  sometimes  of  silk, 
sometimes  of  hair,  especially  that  of  goats, 
with  wool  or  silk.  The  pure  oriental  camlet 
is  made  solely  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat    SomeUmes  written  Camelot. 

(^unletedOcamlet-edXa-  Coloured,  veined, 
or  undulated  like  camlet    [Rare.] 

CamletteeiL  Camletto  (kam-let-t^n',  kam- 
let'tdX  n. .  A  kind  of  fine  worsted  camlet 

natwfw^  (kam'masX  n.  Quamash  (which 
see). 

Cammock  (kam'okX  n.  [A.  Sax.  esmmoe.] 
A  plant  Same  as  Rett-harrow.  [Southern 
England.  ] 

Oammocky  (kam'ok-iX  a.  Having  a  disa- 
greeable goat-like  smell :  a  term  applied  to 
cheese  from  the  idea  that  this  smell  is  due 
to  the  cows  eating  cammock.  [Southern 
England.] 

Camomile  (kam'6-mnx  n.   See  Chamomile. 

Camorra  (ka-mor^),  n.  A  secret  society 
in  Naples  and  other  large  Neapolitan  cities, 
whose  members,  styled  Camorristi,  exercised 
a  lawless  influence  over  the  lower  classes, 
appearing  openly,  and  claiming  the  right  of 
settling  disputes,  extorting  a  part  of  the 
money  due  for  purchases,  rents,  wages, 
gaming,  Ac,  and  undertaking  for  money 
the  commission  of  serious  crimes. 

Camonflet  (kamd-fl&X  n.  [Fr.]  MUU. 
a  mine  with  a  charge  so  small  as  not  to 
produce  any  crater.  Such  a  mine  is  often 
sunk  in  the  wall  of  earth  between  two 
parallel  galleries,  in  order,  by  blowing  the 
earth  into  one  of  them,  to  suffocate  or  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  miner  who  is  at  work 
in  it  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  is 
also  called  a  Stijler. 

Oamoua,  t  CJamonied  t  (ki'mus,  ki'mustX  a. 
[Fr.  eamue,  Pr.  eamtisat.  flat-nosed,  from 
Celt  earn,  crooked,  bent]  Depressed ;  flat ; 
cnxAed :  said  only  of  the  nose. 

And  thooffh  my  noae  be  cmm0us'd,mf  lips  thick. 
And  my  cLin  bristled.  Pan.  great  Pan,  was  such. 

B.  y»HSOH. 

CamooBbrtCki'mns-liXa^fe.  Awry.  Skelton. 
OamoyaT  (ka-moiz^  a.    Same  as  Camous. 
Sir  r.  Browne. 
Camp(kampXn.  [Fr.eamp,  a  camp,  formerly 


also  a  field,  a  parallel  form  of  champ,  a  fleld, 
both  being  from  the  L.  eampua,  a  plain.  Cam- 
paigriy  champion  are  from  this  source.  ]  1.  llie 
place  where  an  army  or  other  body  of  men  is 
or  has  been  encamped;  the  collection  of  tents 
or  other  erections  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  number  of. men,  particularly  troops  in  a 
temporary  station ;  an  encampment;  as,  to 

f>itcn  a  camp;  there  are  many  Roman  camp* 
n  Britain.  When  an  army  in  the  fleld  is  to 
remain  for  some  time  at  a  particular  spot,  it 
may  be  stationed  in  an  tntrenched  camp, 
surrounded  by  earth-works,  redoubts,  oc. 
A  flying  camp  \m  one  occupied  for  a  very 
brief  period.  The  camps  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man soldiers,  even  though  for  only  a  night's 
stay,  were  of  the  intrenched  Idnd,  in  the 
shape  of  a  square  surrounded  by  a  fosse 
{foeea),  with  a  stake -faced  embankment 
{vailum)  on  the  inside.  There  were  four 
gates,  one  at  either  side  and  one  at  either 
end.  and  the  interior  was  divided  into  streets, 
the  broadest  of  which,  100  feet  wide,  ran 
between  the  side  gates.  The  other  streets, 
60  feet  wide,  ran  at  right  angles  to  this  from 
end  to  end  of  the  camp.— uintp  qf  instruc- 
tion, a  camp  formed  for  the  reception  of 
troops  who  are  sent  to  be  trained  in 
manoeuvring  in  large  bodies  and  in  cam- 
paigning duties  in  general.  There  is  a  per- 
manent camp  of  this  kind  at  Aldershot— 
2.  Body  of  troops  moving  and  encamping 
togeUier;  an  army. 

For  I  shall  sutler  l>e 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue.     ShaJt. 

The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  court 
rather  than  of  a  military  armament ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion,  carrying  more  sliow  than  force  with  it.  the  mm/ 
arrived  at  Bemice.  Humt. 

a  In  agri.  a  heap  of  turnips,  potatoes,  or 

other  roots  laid  up  for  preserving  through 

the  winter.    In  some  places  called  a  Pie^n 

others  a  Bury. 

Camp  (kamp),  v.t    l.  To  put  into  or  lodge 

in  a  camp,  as  an  army ;  to  encamp.    [Rare.  1 

2.  To  afford  camping  ground  for ;  to  afford 

rest  or  lodging  to.    [Rare.  ] 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  eamp  this  host,  we  would  all  sup  together.  Skak. 

8.  To  bury  in  pits,  as  potatoes;  to  pit 
Loudon.    [Local.] 

Camp  (kamp),  v.i.  To  live  in  a  camp,  as  an 
army ;  to  encamp.— To  earns  out,  to  live  in 
a  camp:  especiallv  applied  to  volunteers 
from  their  usually  living  in  houses. 

Are  they  also  to  build  their  own  houses  or  to  cam/ 
out  in  tents  f  Saturday  Rrv, 

Camp  (kampX  n.  [A.  Sax.  camp,  Dan. 
hamp,  G.  Mmpf,  a  fight,  a  contest,  all, 
according  to  Skeat,  from  L.  campus,  a 
plain,  and  in  late  times  a  battle.  1  An 
ancient  English  form  of  the  game  of  foot- 
ball It  was  played  bv  two  parties  of  twelve 
men,  ranged  in  two  lines  120  yards  apart. 
A  ball  was  laid  in  the  middle,  and,  on  a 
given  signal,  each  party  rushed  forward  to 
kick  or  throw  it  to  the  opposite  goaL  The 
contest  generally  involved  kicked  shins,  and 
sometimes  serious  injury. 

Camp  (kampX  v.i.  To  play  at  the  game  of 
camp.    Tusser. 

Campagnol  (kam-pag'nolX  n.  [Fr.  name, 
from  campagne,  open  country.]  A  species 
of  field-ru  or  vole,  with  a  short  tall,  tlie 
.^rvioola  arvalis  or  agrestis. 

Campaign  (kam-p&nO.  n.  [Fr.  campagne, 
country,  open  country,  campaign,  from  L. 
campania,  a  level  country,  campus,  a  plain. 
See  Camp.]  l.  An  open  field ;  a  large  open 
plain ;  an  extensive  tract  of  ground  without 
considerable  hilla  Garth.— ^  The  time,  or 
the  operations  of  an  army  during  the  time  it 
keeps  the  field  in  one  season;  as,  the  cam- 
paign lasted  six  months. 

Climpfiign  (kam-p&n'X  e.i  To  serve  In  a 
campaign.  'The  officers  who  campaigned 
in  the  late  rebellion.'  Sir  B,  Musgrate. 
[Rare.] 

Campaigner  (kam-p&n'drX  n.  One  who  hss 
served  in  an  army  several  campaigns ;  an  old 
soldier;  a  veteran. 

Both  horse  and  rider  were  old  cam/aifners,  and 
stood  without  moving  a  muscle.  SmoUett. 

Campaln  (kam-p&n'X  ^  Same  as  Cam- 
paign,  L 

Campana  (kam-pft'naX  n.  [L.L.  and  It 
camipana.  a  bell.]  1.  Ecdes.  a  church  bell. 
2.  A  bell-like  dlah  or  cover  used  in  making 
sulphuric  acid.— 8.  In  hot.  the  pasque- 
flower. 'Cainpana  here  he  crops.'  Drayton. 
4.  In  arcA  one  of  the  drops  or  gnttss  of  the 
Doric  architrave.    Called  also  Campanula. 

Ounpanal  (Icam-pa'nalX  a.  A  term  applied 
by  Lindley  to  one  of  the  largest  of  his  alli- 


cfa,  eAain;     6h,  Sc  loeA;     g,  yo;      J,iob;     h.  Fr.  tofi;      ng,  sing-,     TH,  then-,  th,  CAin;     w,  tdg;     wb,  urAig;    sh,  azure. -See  KEY. 


0«mp»a>  (kam-pin'),  n.    [It  mmpaiu,  ■ 

belL]    iDiUr-ObelL     Sm Cahpimiii. 
Ounp«nad(kun-[Hii(t'},iv.   InAn-,  beuliig 

OampanarD (liani-p*-n«Ya\ fl.  (Sp.,>b«ll- 
RUUi.  from  LL  mnpoiu.  ■  b«LL  ]  Ths  bcll- 
\iii4  (Arapunga  atlia)  at  Bouth  Ameiicn.  hi 
culled  tram  t£a  bell-Ilke  loand  of  Ita  lalaa. 

Bet  ahaphhsa. 

IfcKlum-pi'nl-a),"-     [BeeCAM- 

*  '-^-  open  pUia ;  a  champaign. 


jn-p»Dli-lit), 

_  _j1L1  In  the  (o 

1)  pktH  of  plaoU.  purtlcululj' 


. .., be  tniDk  Mid  gnilcr 

bnpcba.  Omipbor  la  uwd  u  ■  lUinitlatit. 
__.. ^._     ._■    i]|^i,j,aj|j_     Beatdea 

ilrd  kind  of  cunphor. 

»   \gai  campher.  and 


a  {kam-pan'l-formX  o.  [LL 
™niin"io,  1 1*11,  and/orma,  (ono.)  In  the 
abape  al  a  bell ;  applied  to  Bowen. 
rampinllB  (kam-pa-n»tX  n  pL  Cunpk- 
lliU<kaiD-pa-n6'l«).  [It  tampanib.  trumIL 
and  L.L.  eampana,  s  bell  uld  to  be  trom 
Cii>npania.  In  Italy,  when  balla  nn  Hnt 
oandlndiilnBUrvli.'e.]  In  arcA.  a  clock  or 
•a  applied  capedall]!  toile- 


rd  the  plane  lur- 
nioit  frequently 


bellU 


Ucbed  buildloga  In  aome  parta  ol  Italy. 
erected  tar  the  piirpoaeor  oontalnln^  bells; 
«]*a  to  lucb  ■trucUirea  aa  tbe  two  vMiem 
tDwera  of  St  Panl'a  Cathedral,  St  Petcr'a  at 
B«ine.  Ac.  Haiirof  the  csiopanilea  ot  llsl; 
are  lofty  and  maiinlflcent  atmcturea.  That 
at  Cremona  It  3»  feet  high. 
C«iMi«O0loglat(k»ni-p«-ni>l'o-Jl«t).i  One 
Bkllied  in  the  ait  of  bell-rlnfllnjc  orcampa- 

CaxapaiuAogy  (kam-pa-noro-JI),  n.     (LL. 


Oamp-tedMaad  (kamp'bfd-i 

duiw-oellliiK  (iiamp'aei-lng),  tl 
roof^approacnuiE  the  ahape  of 
flrcA.  a  celling  fnnnrd  by  —  '■■ 

Uke  a  cored  calling.     It  li 

Ounpiraataf -irOOd  (kam 
(From  the&iy  of  Camju. 
LoKwood  {whkh  aee). 


Cunp-Ocllt  (kamp'ntX  ».  [See  Camp,  a 
game,  and  Chamfios.]  [□  lam.  ■  trial  by 
duel,  or  the  leital  combat  of  two  champions, 

OMnp-fbUawer  (kamp'falia-^'),  n.  One 
who  loUoni  or  attathea  hlmielf  or  herself 
to  a  camp  or  army  without  teivlDB,  such  *• 


CwnpheMlkBIn'ren),  n.  lAconlr.  foream- 
pAosmk]  The  generic  name  (or  Ihe  volatile 
oils  or  hydrocarbonB,  laonieric  or  polymeric 
with  all  o(  turpentine,  aa  oil  of  berganiot 
clores.  copalln.  bops.  Juniper,  orange, 
pepper.  Ae.  Many  oamphenci  ciiit  ready 
formed  in  plants.  They  are  liquid  at  ordJ. 
nan  Icmpeniturei,  ur  dlatfOKnlshed  from 

tical  rotaloTT  power.    They  abaorb  oiygen, 

equlralent  to  Catnphinr 
OftJliplUlW  (kam'Kn),  n.  The  comTnerclal 
term  for  purified  oil  ot  turpentine,  obtained 
bydlstllline  theoll  over  <in]cli time  to  free 
It  from  ream.  It  Is  used  In  lampa,  and  vires 
a  vetj  brilliant  light;  but.  to  prevent  smok- 
ing, the  lamp  must  have  a  very  strong 
draught.  With  oiygfii  It  torms  camphor. 
Also  written  Camphrm 

lump,  with  a  rery  strong  draught,  (or  biim- 
liig  camphlne.  It  ha.  a  reservoir,  generally 
of  glass,  placed  between  (he  supporting 
pillar  and  the  burner,  to  hold  the  spirit  Into 
which  (he  cotton  wick  dips. 

OUnpUnt  (kam'flr),  n.  and  v.  Same  a> 
Camphor.  'Wood  of  aloea.  annipAire  and 
many  other  thlnga'    Haekluyl. 

OampUlWll  (kamHrdXs.  Impreanated 
wlthcamphor;  camphorated,  'waih-halls 
perfumed,  aunpAirdl  and  plain.'    Tallrr. 

(&iiiltll0ces  {tum'to-itB).  n.  [LL  onwi- 
jiAo™,andOr,  o*on*n,<oprodnce.)  (C|oH„.) 
A  colonrleia  ifgntd  produced  by  distllllni: 
camphor  with  pnotphorooa  pen  to«ldc.  This 
hydrocarbon  is   better  known  under   the 

CMnphOrikam'lir).  n.  [t-L  eampAorB;  Vi 
eamphre.  It.  eanffm.  L.Gr.  kaphourrt,  from 


Cdiice  o(  £. 
eoui  plan' 
dlan  Archlpe 


non  thronghoat  tbe  In- 
ind  distinguished  bf  (ha 
impbor  emitted  from  the 


Ouniiticir  (kamftr),  «,t  To  imp 
waali  with  camphor.     [Bam.] 

OamvbOTMMUl  (kam-f«r-k'BhDs) 
nature  ol  camphori  partaklnc  ot 

CkinpIlOTkU  (kamf«r-Bt),  v.l.    1 

Oami^onto  Oiam'ftr-ftt; 


impound  of  m 


f.    To  Imptcg^ 
with  dlSerraC 


>eli-sliaped  Bow  en 
usually  of  ■  blue  or  white  colour.  Nine 
species  are  Indlgenuni  to  Britiln,  ol  which 

C.  rotUTidifalia.  bluabetl  of  Scntlaod  orliare- 


lue  Daii-wons,  a  nab  order  of  monopetal- 
ous  dicotyledonous  plants.  The  order  con- 
>i>ta  ol  planCa  uaually  herbaceous,  with  an 
Inferior  two  or  mora  called  fruit,  many 
minn(e  seeds,  regular   bell-sbnped  showy 


.1«   I 


uiular  or  folls(ed  f rt 


lie  or  white 


chlady  ol  oortbem  a 


terietic  smell  In  chemical  chanic(cr  l(  be- 
longs to  (lie  vegeUble  oils.  There  are  three 
varieties  o(  thi>  body,  which  differ  Imm  one 
another  In  their  action  nu  poiarlted  light 
The  common  camphor  of  the  shops,  which 
turns  the  plane  ol  polarliatian  to  (be  right, 
la  obtained  from  Cfifphon  oglcinaram, 
and  la  chiefly  prepare.!  In  the  island  of  For- 
mosa- Bomfo  ixsmphor  is  the  produrt  of 
Diyobalanopt  Camphnm.ntl  order  tHpter- 


m  (he  wood  by  disdila 


(kam-pan-Q-U'rl-aX  n.    [See  '    real  o 


,.._       .  ..jiprwiiBteJ 

pAorott  liqnora.'^  Sinili. 
Ounpbontted  (kam'Hr-it-edX  a. 


Jan^t^c  tkam.fonkX  a.     Pertaining  to 

tiAor,and  Or.  enn*. smell.)  AEenusot  plauta. 
Dat  order  CheDopoiliaceK.  They  are  small 
shrubs  and  herbs,  chiefly  UAtlves  ol  the 
saline  tt«ppet  of  Central  Asia  One  ipedea 
Is  known  by  the  name  of  stinking  ground- 

Cajnphoi-trBe  (kam'ter-tr^i  n.    Carnptmra 

^te^ianim.  nat  order  LaaraceH.  Thu  tree 
from  which  common  camphor  la  obtalonl. 
It  wu  originally  considered  to  be  a  true 
laurel,  but  It  dlftera  from  tile  genua  Laurun 
In  having  ribbed  leaves,  nine  ataman*,  and 

...J      ...... ,n^j      ^p^      (,     j^_ 

eailly  worked 
■nd  uaef  ol  tor 

parta  td  the 
trtg  yield 
camphor,  bat 


four-celled  ■ 


naiad  perpendlcnlarly  In  Irregnlar  vein*  to 

__. . ■distilled 

....       a.     It  is 
and  washed  In  aoapy 

)ugh    tturee 


(rom  the  wood  and  thei 

then  repeatedly  aoar     * 

water,  to  purify  itf 

ter.     It   la   finally 

sieves  of  different  teitun.  to  separa(e  U 

into  three  aorta—head,  belly,  and  foot  uun- 

OBLmpion  ( kam'pi-on  ).  n.  [Frabably  LL. 
eoinjnu,  a  fleld.]  The  popular  name  of  car- 
(aln  planla  belonging  to  (he  genu*  I^chmlt 
and  ^llene  (which  see).  Bladdcr-oamploa 
la  Silriit  JnitBlo- aeaMamplou.&marifiw; 
mosa-caDiplon.  S.  otaiiilu;  red  ilpbUKwn- 
plon,  Lj/ehnit  alpina ;  rose-camploD,  X.  (or 
Agmlimnia)  eoroiwrta  and  L.  fin  JbtU: 
red  campion.  L-  diuma;  and  wbite  camphin. 

Camp-kettle  ( kampliel'l ),  n.  An  iron  pot 
lor  the  uai  of  aoldieia  and  othen  when 

Okinp-niMUng  (k«nip^«l-lng),  n.  A  rell- 
gi.iosmeetlngheld  chfell; among  the  Ueth»- 

thoae  who  treqnent  (he  maeUngs  encamp 
for  Bome  days  7or  contlnuons  devoUon. 
CMnpc  (kara'pij,  B.     1.  The  PortnguM* 
given  to  the  wide  g '' " 


a  beU-ahape 


'     Braill, 

of  Bohea  or  black  tsa. 
I  CampDUS  {kam'pongl  n.     A 
I     InUie  lllaads  ot  tbe  Guten  . 


■-rt 


File,  ttr,  lat,  ItU;       b£.  met,  Mr;       pine. 


(Qbe.  (ub,  bnll; 


11,  Be.  abua:     J,  9c  by. 


CAXARV-QRABB 


■  rldgc,  lad  AwuJUiv.]    A  pUsd 

tal  plena  at  Uuber,  uid  ■  HriH  at  pUnln 
drlieD  In.  uiuU]'  of   Uia  tUckatM  of  3 


kOUlsCkamp'- 
[ncloniv 


menl  or  Kit  cutUns  to  ndit  tbe  oulnrd 
tbnut  ot  th«  eulliwnrk. 
Cunp^atOOl  (kunp'rtOl),  n.     A  te*l  or  nool 
with  cm*  let*,  w  midg  u  Co  told  up  whsn 

CkmpMtropKl  ( kmnp-tofre-pal  X  a.  [Or. 
tam^ttnt,  ciinfid.  utdtrtf6,  tc  tunL]  InAof. 
■aiDe  u  CampyiotropaL 

OMDS-Tlaenr  (kuon-rln'B-gir),  n,  A 
mlxtun  of  vlnenr  with  C«f«nne  pepper. 
KT.  walnnt-ketctiap.  tnchDVlia,  unci  i^lc. 

CkmpTlltafluni'prut).  ti.  |Gr.  Iramptilet. 
nwkeiL)  A  mlnenl.ft  nrteljrol  mlmetlle 
or  aneiut*  of  letd  In  wMcb  phoapliortc 
Iu»IT  rapiKH  uwnlc  uid.  It  li  tnnnd 
Id  CamberlBnd.  Tbe  cryiUila  *n  curred  : 
baooe  the  nana. 

CunBTllMpaniUUI  (kun'pl-IO-iptr'niai). 
a-  lot  kampj/Uu,  curved.  *nd  tptnna,  t 
■eed.]    In  bet.  heviiig  (he  iltHmieD  o(  the 

longltDdliuil  fuiTov.  u  la  the  frulte  of  ume 

luabeltlfarom  pUnti.  h  ■•rest  doel]', 
OaniiiTlOtropaltkun-pl-lal'ra-pBl).  a.    [Or. 
tampvJoi.  curved,  ud  trrpd.  tu  turn.]    In 

which  the  nncteiu  U  folded  over  upon  Itaelf 
In  the  tann  at  tha  letter  V. 
OiLmpylOtt^>(nu(kBni-pl>lot'n)-pni).a. 
Kama  m  CammMnpai 

OkmitarU,  Cunitalrla  9Mm-tUM.  kam- 

(ti'rl),  a.  [Protiabl)'  rn>n  A.  Sai.  tamp,  a 
l^htorconte(t.andityr<an.  toitlr.)  For- 
ward; perrena:  unuaiuieablE.  [Scotch.] 
OUDIUit  n.     Camla  (which  iee> 

CMniittt  Ounnaadt  (kA^ua.  ki'mutx  >. 

Banu  MCamsH^  AmsumL 

CMn-WtlMl(kBn^*htl),ii.  A  wheal  formed 
BO  M  Is  mot*  aeeantricall;  and  prodoni  a 
reciprocating  recUliaaal  and  Intarruptad 
moDDD  Id  •oroa  otbar  Hit  of  nueUoerr 
coonected  with  It     Sea  Can. 

Osmwood  (kun'umd;^  n.  iPnbaliiir  for 
Campiadqi  mood,  Iran  ■  notlOD  Uiat  It 
eanifl  from  QiniiHad^.]  A  red  dja-wood 
importad  tram  SiaR*  LMae.  tha  prodDca  o/ 
AapAw  nifida.  nat  order  LegnnilDaatt.  It 
it  and  wltk  alom  and  lattar  aa  a  mordant. 
the  dark  red  eoramonlj  aaaa  on  banduia 
handkBrcUafa  belBs  RCDaany  prodnoad  by 
It.  U  li  mad  alao  br  taniera  for  making 
knita-handk«  and  Iv  abinet-makan  for 
i>nuimental  koobt  to  nimlture.  Called  alio 
Baruaed. 

Cmi  (kaoX  •>•    [A  Sax.  a 


■n.]  A 


atfaer 


of  ataeat  metal,  for  conufalng  liqoldi.  pr 
•aeTea,  Ac .  gaDenll;  cjiUBdrlcal  In  lonn  (i 

or  of  a  conical  form,  and  prnTlded  with 
handle  and  ipoat,  aa  oil-cana  for  Inbrlci 

Can  (kan).  it.  pret  A  pp    ainnuj;  pp 
eaitminff.    To  pat  into  a  can;  aa.  to  tfn 
jmaemd  mist,  fnill,  Ac. 
Can  (kan),  v.i.  pret.  «niU     [A  Sai.  or 


>t  Ulhemmt 
1}  To  know 


(A)  To  know  bow  te  do  anjithing ;  to  hare 


1  (Ai  an  amlltarT)    To  be  abla.  phjil- 
cnllr.  menlallr.   morallr.   legallT.   or  ■*■- 

Ilka;  tapDeaewtbeqnailUMtqaaUBat 


rity,  patlanca,  foriltad^bicuiuilloii.  lanl. 
moral  or  aodal  right,  wealth,  or  tha  like, 
nacourj'  far  the  attainment  of  any  end  at 
the  acoompllahment  of  any  purpoae,  tha 

KdDe  end  or  piupou  being  bidlcatod  bj 
Tarb  with  wUch  con  la  ]Dla»d. 


tool  a  grouve  obiervad  in  dlffBrent  parte 
of  certain  ualTalve  ihella.  and  adaplad 
(or  Uic  proEmilaB  of  the  long  crllndrioal 
ilphoQur  breathing  tabapoiHHaa  by  Uidm 

Canal-boat  (ka-na]'bat),iL  A  boat  uwd  on 
canalfl  for  conrejing  goodi  or  paaaengera. 

aanal-aDal(k■n'a^EaI)    Sea  Curiiii.-ooii.. 

CanallODlata,  OauaUoalatod (kan-alik'a- 
Ut.  kan-a-Uri-IAMd).  a.  [U  eanaUmlatMt. 
from  tanmiiffuiut,  a  little  pipe,  IrDm  eatmlit, 
•  pipe]  Channellad;  farrowed;  grooved; 
qwddcallj.  in  baf.  harlnfl  a  deep  longl- 

m.  laaf,  or  petiole 


applle. 


{trvuiimi a*.  111  DoamoD,  fori  ihall  not 
I  abla  to  go.  ]— Clan  but,  Cannsl  buL    Can 


^Uonfka 

Ritractloa  of  a ' 
Cuial-llft(ka~nal'llft).<i   A  h/dn-pnen- 


C  boat*  from  u 
d  (ka-uar  or  fca-nkrd'X  n.    |rr.,  i 


hnitralnt.  e^eclajlf  moral. 


SaatAin),    lA  tonoofjnnforiaffnii.]    An 
auEillarT  verb  of  the  paat  («aaa=did,  oom- 


of  tha         . 
■tea  tttan  Egni;  a  deaceudant  of  Canaan, 
the  BnoTHam. 
Onaanlttlll  (ki-nan  ItlahX  b.     Of  or  per- 


Dllied  with  a  nlatile  oil  obtalae 

(AbitM  bniaamtfera)  an 
BrU.  Frattrif.    It  la 


piaaii'big  dry  traiaparant  obiBcU. 
tda UCMOian'B-da  A). n.  The  Zinnia 

growing  in  deep  water  along  tha  edget  of 
pondiand  iluggiah  itreami  In  the  northern 
■tatea  uf  Atnerloa  and  Canada.    It  ia  tut 

cnnatitating  b  kind  of'Hc«  which  affordi 

(ocd  of  the  Amarioa  Indiana,  and  of  the 

great  flocka  of  watar-fovL 
(Suiadlan  (ki-nndi-aD),  a.     ftrtaining  to 

OaniuU,  an  ritcniiTc  GOUUtif  en  tha  nortli 

u(  (he  United  Htilet. 
Oauadlui  (ka-ni'dl-an),  ■.     An  inhabllaht 

Caniuciia  (ka-napua),  n.    Sea  KOTH. 
Cuifil*  (ka-nal'  or  ka-nl.ya).  x.     [?r.. 

troni  It.  Bmagliii,  ■  pack  of  dnga,  from  h. 

eanii.  a  dogj     The  loweat  oiden  of  the 

people;  Ihenhble;  the  TUlgtr.     'To  keep 

the  Rlirenient  of  (he  poor  king  ol  lbs 


conna.  particularly  one  conitmi^ted  for 
the  paaaaga  of  Ijoala  or  ihipa  —2.  In  orcA 
a  channel;  a  grooYa  or  a  nuta;  thai,  tbe 
ianai  of  the  volute  la  the  channel  on  the 
face  of  (he  circnoitDlutlaoi  Indowd  b.  ■ 
lilt  la  the  Ionic  capital  -3.  In  aul 
crilndtlcal  or  tuboUr  cavity  In  the 
throivh  whloh  a^bda.  Uqalda,  or  a 


Imtn  O.  loAn,  a  boat  or  ikU!.)  1.  An  abiui^ 
itory  which  one  attempta  to  ImpoH  on  bla 
bearera  or  renden;  a  tlhltcated  atory  to 
which  currenoy  ia  given  by  aoma  newt, 
pepen  Thii  eanaa  comee.  according  to 
Llttr^  from  an  old  Itaneh  pfaniM  ilanl' 
fylnc  ■  Is  half-iall  a  dock,'  In  which  the 
worda  maaninc  'hall'  earn*  to  be  aop- 
IMueiud.  It  la  clear  that  to  half-aeU  a 
Uoek  Unat  to  aeU  It  at  aU;  whence  the 

the  ienn  vtHdmr  de  nnordf  A 

who  half-aalla  ducki)  ai  mean- 

...ir  0*  Un,—%.  A  broadilda  cried 

itmet^  from  the  generally  aanaa- 

•ttn  ol  lla  conlenta. 

(ka-nA'ri-om).  ■.    (VTddi  canari, 

lyrldafliia,  conaliUng  of  lofty  treoa 


xavagli 
iuttt«Toi 


order 


which  ei 

CiOB  of  ana  apeciei  reieoiblea  In  ita  quail- 
tica  h*i"Tn  of  copaibai  that  of  another 
E>  10  like  copal  thai  It  i*  uied  ai  a  vanlih 
In  place  of  It  i><rmniar  or  damar  it  a 
btowniah  naln  obtained  from  C.  itriitum. 
C.  umtnum;  yieldi  a  f^il  much  prized  Ift 
Java,  from  which  an  oil  la  eipreiHd  wblcb 
1>  u*M  at  table  uid  for  lampa. 
CUmrjrfka-nA'rt),  n.  1.  WInanada  in  tha 
Canary  Iilanda— S  An  old  dance  Introduced 
Into  Spain  from  the  Canary  lalaada.  and 


apere  In  itaalngalarui_  , 

month  of  Hit.  Quickly  (Ifarry  Wirxi).  and 
which  commantaton  differ  la  aiplalning. 


OanarrtOu-DAmD.i.  To  dance;  to  fmU 
to  peilorm  the  old  dance  called  a  CBnarv. 


Oanarr-lllTd  (ka^na'rl-bArd),  n. 
anrial  alnging  Urd.  a  kind  ol 

or  Fringiiia  ... 
Tbaaabmtaare 


Bnch.  from 

Fringiiia  eorihiilif.^famlJv  FrInglllldK! 


Cfa.  Sc  loiA;      g.irn;      ).>ob;    b.  Fr  loa;      ng.  ^ly: 


birda.  They  wen  InliDdoced  Into  Europe 
300  or  *)0  yaara  ago.  The  canary  pnxlucea 
molei  with  allied  ipeclea.  *i  tbe  goldOiich. 

CajiBiy-ftnch  (ka-nA'ri-nnih],n.  The  canary- 

OanazT-ffTaaa  (■u-nA'ri-graa).  n.     Pkalary* 

ainantmU.  not  order  Gnmineai.  a  native 

,    of  UiB  Canary  lilet.    Ita  aeed  la  need  aa 

w.wig;     wh,BlUr.     ah.  arara-8M  KIT. 
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food  in  the  Canaries,  Barbary,  and  Italy, 
and  is  laiisely  collected  for  canary-birds,  it 
is  cultivated  for  this  last  purpose  in  Kent 
and  Essex. 

Canary-seed  (ka-na'ri-sdd),  n.  The  seed  of 
the  canarv-grass,  used  for  feeding  birds. 

Canazy-sicKoe  (ka-n&'ri-stdn),  n.  A  rery 
beautiful  and  somewhat  rare  varietv  of  car- 
nelian,  so  named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Canary-wood  (ka.ni'ri.w«d),  n.  (From  Ite 
colour  resembling  that  of  the  oanary-bird.  ] 
A  wood  of  a  light  oranse  colour,  straight 
and  close  in  the  grain,  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cabinet-maker  and  turner.  It 
M  imported  into  England  from  the  Brazils 
under  the  name  of  Madeira  mahogany.  It 
is  the  wood  of  Penea  indica  and  P.  eana- 
riemiB. 

Canaster  (ka-nas't^r),  n.  [Fr.  eanastre,  8p. 
eanastro,  a  basket  Same  word  as  Canister.] 
l.The  rush  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  packed 
in  South  America.  Hence— 2.  A  kind  of  to- 
bacco for  smoking,  consisting  of  the  dried 
leaves  coarsely  broken. 

Can-buoy  (kanlOoi  or  bwoi).  n.  A  large  cone- 
shaped,  floating  buoy,  generally  painted,  as 
a  mark  for  shoals,  Ac.    See  Buoy. 

f!ftT|/»ftfi  (kan'kanX  n.  [L.  ottanotiam,  al- 
though. In  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  this  word  was 
the  subject  of  fierce  contention,  one  party 
pronouncing  it  ean-ean,  and  the  other  qttan- 
quam;  hence  it  came  to  signify  tittle-tattle, 
gossip,  scandal,  undue  familiarity.  ]  A  kind 
of  French  dance  performed  by  men  and 
women,  who  indulge  in  extravagant  pos- 
tures and  lascivious  gestures. 

Cancel  (kan'sel),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eanceUed; 
ppr.  eaneeUing.  [Fr.  eanceUer,  to  cancel ; 
L.  caneeUare,  to  furnish  with  lattice-work, 
to  cancel  by  drawing  lines  across  in  the 
form  of  lattice- work,  from  eaneelli,  a  lat- 
tice, whence  chancel^  ehaneellor,  d^c  ]  1. 1  To 
inclose  with  lattice- work  or  a  railing. 

A  little  obscure  place  canetlUtt  in  with  iron-work 
is  the  pillar  or  stump  at  which  .  .  .  our  Saviour  was 
scou(:Ked.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  draw  lines  across  (something  written) 
so  as  to  deface ;  to  blot  out  or  ooliterate ; 
as,  to  cancel  several  lines  in  a  manuscript.— 
8.  To  annul  or  destroy;  to  throw  aside ;  as, 
to  cancel  an  obligation  or  a  debt.  '  The  in- 
dentures were  cancelled.'    Thackeray. 

Know  then.  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge.  Shak, 

4.  Specifically,  (a)  in  math,  to  strike  out  a 
common  factor,  as  from  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  a  fraction;  as,  by  cancelting 
2  in  the  fraction  }  we  obtain  the  equivalent 
fraction  t.  (b)  In  printing,  to  throw  aside 
any  portion  of  a  printed  work,  as  single 
leaves  or  whole  sheets,  Ac,  and  print  it 
afresh.— St N.  To  blot  out,  obliterate,  de- 
face, erase,  efface,  expunge,  annul,  abolish, 
revoke,  abrogate,  repeal,  destroy,  do  away, 
set  aside. 

Cancel (kan'sel).  n.  [See  Cancel,  CANCSLLf . ] 
l.t  Lattice- woric,  or  one  of  the  cross  bars  in 
lattice-work;  a  lattice-work  or  grated  in- 
closnre;  hence  a  barrier;  a  limit 

A  prison  is  but  a  retirement,  and  opportunity  of 
serious  thoughts  to  a  perv>n  whose  spirit  .  .  .  desires 
no  enlargement  beyond  the  cancels  of  the  body. 

Jer.  TnylfiK. 

2.  In  printing,  the  snppression  and  reprint- 
ing of  a  pa^e  or  more  of  a  work ;  the  part 
thus  alteretl. 

Cancel t  (kan'sel),  v.i.  To  become  obliter- 
ated or  void.  '  A  rash  oath  that  canceWd  in 
the  making.'    Cowley.    [Rare] 

Canceleer  (kan-se-lerO,  v.i.  [Fr.  ehaneelrr, 
to  be  unsteady,  to  waver,  lit  to  go  in  rig- 
zags,  from  L.  caneelli,  lattice- wori(.  ]  In 
fatoonry.  to  turn  two  or  three  times  on  the 
wing  before  seizing,  as  a  hawk  in  stooping, 
especially  when  it  inissea. 

He  makes  his  stoop;  but,  wanting  breath,  h  forced 
To  cattceleer.  Massiiicer. 

Canceleer  (kan-se-16r0,  n.  The  turn  of  a 
hawk  upon  the  wing  to  recover  itself,  after 
missing  in  the  first  stoop. 

The  fierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the 

skies. 
Make  sundry  canceUers  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach. 

Dravtott. 

Cancellarean  (kan-seI-U'r«anX  a.    Same 

as  CaneeUarian,    [Rare.] 
Cancellareate  (kan-sel-la'r^-at).  a.    [See 

Chancbllor.]    Belonging  to  a  chancellor. 

[Rare! 
Cancellarlan  (kan-sel-l&'ri-anX  a.  Relating 

to  a  chancellor:  cancellareate.    [Rare.  ] 

Canoellate,  Cancellated  (kan'sei&t.  kan'- 
sel-&t-edX  a.   Separated  into  spaces  or  divi- 


sions, as  by  caneelli;  specifically,  (a)  marked 
with  lines  crossing  each,  other;  marked  lat- 
tice-wise. 

The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  though  the 
beast  is  rery  hairy;  and  cancelUUed  with  some  resem- 
blance to  the  scalies  of  fishes.  A'.  Grrw. 

(6)  In  anat  containing  caneelli  having  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cellular  structure,  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  bones,  (e)  In  hot.  a  term 
applied  to  leaves  consisting  entirely  of  veins, 
without  connecting  parenchyma,  so  that 
the  whole  leaf  looks  like  a  sheet  of  open 
net-work.    Called  also  Cancellout. 

Cuioellation  (kansel-la'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  cancelling. 

Caneelli  (kan-sel'llX  n.pl.  [L. ,  a  lattice,  in- 
closure,  balustrade,  grating,  Ac.  ]  Lattice- 
woric;  specifically,  (a)  in  R.  Oath,  churches, 
the  lattice- work  partition  between  the  choir 
and  the  body  of  the  church,  so  constructed 
as  not  to  intepeept  the  view,  (b)  In  eotnpar. 
anat  the  lattice-like  cellular  or  spongv  tex- 
ture of  bones,  especially  at  the  ends  or  long 
bones,  and  consuting  of  numerous  spaces 
communicating  with  each  other. 

Cancellous  (kan'sel-lus),  a.  Same  as  Can- 
cellate.  'The  cancelloui  texture  of  the 
bones.'    Otiwn. 

Cancer  (kan's^r),  n.  [L.  ]  L  The  crab  genus, 
a  genus  of  ten-footed,  anomural  or  short- 
tailed  crustaceans,  now  used  to  include  only 
the  common  European  edible  crab  (C.  oagu- 
rue)  and  a  few  allied  species  in  Kortn  and 
South  America  and  New  Zealand.  See  Crab. 
2.  In  aetron.  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  represented  by  the  form  of  a  crab, 
and  limiting  the  sun's  course  northward  in 
summer :  hence,  the  sign  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice.—Tropic  qf  Cancer.  See  Tropic— 8.  A 
morbid  growth  or  structure  which  can  ex- 
tend itself  and  form  again  after  removal,  aris- 
ing from  a  vitiated  constitution  and  ending  in 
ulceration :  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  tumour,  traversed  by  red  markings, 
to  a  crab  with  extended  claws.  Cancer  is 
divided  into  ecirrhous,  eneephaloid,  colloid, 
and  epithelial  cancer.  Scirrhoiu  cancer  is 
a  hard,  firm,  incompressible,  and  nodulated 
mass,  at  first  non-adherent  to  the  skin  and 
attended  with  little  or  no  pain.  On  section 
it  is  smooth  and  glistening,  and  exudes,  on 

} pressure,  a  small  Quantity  of  milky-looking 
nice.  Eneephaloid  cancer  is  a  soft  elastic 
tumour,  less  cireumscribed  and  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  preceding.  It  ends 
in  a  fungous  vascular  ulcer,  to  which  the 
term/ungtts  hamatodee  has  been  given, and 
which  has  a  great  tendency  to  bleed.  Col- 
loid cancer  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  and  consists 
of  fibres  arranged  so  as  to  form  lociiU,  which 
contain  a  soft  viscous  matter  of  a  yellowish, 
grayish,  or  reddish  colour.  Epithelial  can- 
cer, occurring  on  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, commences  as  a  hard  little  tuberele, 
often  resembling  a  wart,  and  like  the  other 
varieties  ends  in  an  ulcer  with  an  Ichorous 
discharge.— Cancfr  bandage,  a  bandage  re- 
sembling a  crab  in  the  number  of  its  legs, 
and  called  the  split-cloth  of  eight  tails. 

Cancerate  (kan'sdr-itX  v.i.  To  grow  into  a 
cancer;  to  become  cancerous. 

Canceratlon  Qcan-s^r-Vshon),  n.  A  growing 
cancerous,  or  into  a  cancer. 

Canoer-C^  (kan's^r-sel),  n.  In  pathol.  a 
cell  characterized  by  its  large  nucleus, 
bright  nucleolus,  and  the  irregular  form  of 
the  cell  itself;  it  frequently  occurs  in  malig- 
nant tumours. 

Cancerln  Hcan's^r-in),  n.  An  artificial  guano 
from  Kewfoundland 

Cancerlte  (kan's6r-itX  n.  A  petrified  crab. 
Buchanan. 

Cancerous  (kan's^r-us).  a.  Like  a  cancer ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  cancer;  virulent. 

There  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it  which  must  be 
cut  forth.  HalUim. 

Cancerously  (kan's6r-us-liX  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  cancer. 

Cancerousness  (kan's^r-us-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  cancerous. 

Cancredt  (kangOc^rdX  a.  [See  Canrkr.1 
(Yoss;  ill-natured  'A  cancrtd  crabbed 
carle.'    Speneer. 

Cancrlform  (kangOcri-form),  a.  (L.  cancer, 
a  crab,  and  fonna,  form.]  1.  Canceroua— 
2.  Having  the  form  of  a  cancer  or  crab. 

Cancrlne  (kanglcrinX  a.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  crab. 

Cancrlnite  (kangOcri-nitX  n-  [After  Can- 
crin,  a  Russian  minister  of  finance]  In 
mineral  another  name  for  nepheline. 

Cancroid  (kangOtroidX  a.  [Cancer  and  Or. 
eidoe,  form.]    Like  cancer:  applied  to  mor- 


bid growths  somewhat  like  cancer,  but  not 
really  cancerous. 

Cancroid  (kangltroidX  n.  A  skin  disease 
approaching  in  its  nature  to  cancer. 

Cancroma  (kang-krd'maX  n.  [L  cancer, 
from  their  voracity.]  A  genns  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Grallie ;  the  boat- 
bills.    See  Boat-bill. 

Cand  (kandX  n.  A  miner's  term  for  fluor- 
spar. 

Candareen  (kan-da-ren'X  n.  A  Chinese 
weight,  the  100th  part  of  a  tael.  and  equal 
to  10  cash.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about 
6  graina  In  accounts,  its  money  value 
ranoes  from  ten  to  fourteen  copper  cash. 

Candelabrum  (kan-de-liia>rum),  n.  pL  Can- 
delabra (kan-de-lal>raX  [L.]  1.  In  antiq. 
(a)  a  tall  candlestick,  often  highly  orna- 
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Candelabra. 


mented.  <&)  A  stand  br  which  lamps  were 
supported,  either  standing  on  broad  discs 
or  pendent,  from  branchea— 2.  A  branched 
highly  ornamental  candlestick;  a  chande- 
lier. 

Candent  (kan'dentX  a.  [L.  eandem,  from 
candeo,  to  be  white  or  hot]  Very  hot; 
heated  to  whiteness;  glowing  with  white 
heat    *A  eand^nt  vessel'    Boyle. 

Canderos  (kan'de-rosX  n.  An  East  Indian 
gum,  of  the  appearance  of  amber,  but  white 
and  pellucid.  It  is  sometimes  turned  into 
toys  of  various  kinds,  which  are  very  li^t, 
and  of  a  good  nolish. 

Candescence  Ocan-des'ensX  n.  iL.eande9eo, 
to  become  red  hot,  to  begin  to  glow,  incept 
ot  candeo.  SeeCANDEMT.  Canpid.]  Incan- 
descence. 

Candicantt  (kan'di-kant).  a.  [L.  candieo, 
to  be  whitish.]    Growing  white.    Bailey. 

Candid  (kan'did),  a.  [L.  candidus,  from 
candeo,  to  be  white,  from  which  stem  also 
candle,  incenee,  incendiary,  Ac]  l.f  White. 

The  box  receives  all  black,  but  poured  from  thence. 
The  stones  came  oiN^^M/ forth,  the  hue  of  innocence. 

DfjnteM. 

2.  Honest  and  frank;  open  and  sincere; 
ingenuous;  outspoken:  applied  to  persons: 
as,  to  be  candid  with  you  I  Uiink  you  are 
wrong. 

Open,  candid,  and  generous,  his  heart  was  the 
constant  companion  of  nis  hand,  and  hb  tongue  the 
artless  index  of  his  mind.  Canning. 

3.  Free  from  undue  bias;  fair;  just ;  impar- 
tial: applied  to  persons  or  things;  as.a  ean- 
did  view  or  construction.  *  Candid  and  die- 
pas$ionate  men.'    Irving. 

A  rriM</tV/ judge  will  read  each  piece  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ      P^. 

—A  candid  friend,  a  phrase  applied  ironi- 
cally to  a  person  disposed  to  tell  unpleasant 
truths  or  to  say  ill-natured  things  under 
the  guise  of  candour. 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  tend 
Save,  save,  oh!  save  me  from  the  candid  friend. 

Canning. 

Stm.  Fair.  open,  ingenuous.  Impartial,  just, 
frank,  artless,  unbiassed,  equitable 

Candidacy  (kanMi-da-siX  n.    Candidature. 

Candidate  (kan'di-d&t).  n.  [L.  oandidahu. 
from  eandiduM,  white;  those  who  sousht 
ofllces  in  Rome  wearing  a  white  robe  dunng 
their  candidature.  ]  A  person  who  aspires  or 
Is  put  forward  by  others  as  an  aspirant  to  an 
office  or  honour;  one  who  offers  himself,  or 
is  proposed  for  preferment,  by  election  or 
appointment:  usually  followed  hj/or;  as.  a 
candidate  foir  the  office  of  sheriff.  '  A  can- 
didate/or praise.'  Pope.  '  A  candidate  of 
heaven.'    Dryden.    Often  used  of  things  in 


F&te.  Ux,  fat  f»ll;        md,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin:      n6te.  not  mdve;       tftlie.  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  Sc.  abune;     f.  8c.  ley. 


compatttlon  with  umethlng  el 
-""--Mrt  rorminr  nllwBj  br-"- 

iaia  lot  pubtlo  tii  our. 

IkUl  (ku'dl-dltX  >■ 


OKOdtAmUtbla  (ku'ill-dlt-ihlp),  n.    Cu- 

diditnle. 
OuUtbUtnT*  (kan'dl-didlr),  n.    The  tUta 

of  being,  or  act  of  Atmndliig  u,  ■  cHidfdMte; 

ondlditgiblp;  cuidldMy. 


Cmdldnwi  (lun'iliil-DeiX  ».    The  qnillt)' 
of  being  cuidid:  opennen  ol  ailnd:  rnuk 

D  upHght 


Jqdos.'    FM 
CtIldlM](luu 


Cuidlfr  (luD'ill-n),  v.C.  or  <■  pret.  ft  pp. 

caiulified;  ppr.  tandifyiitg.     To  make  ur 

becnme  cuidied;  to  c»nay. 
OUIdiOt  (ku-dl-DtX  n-    An  Inhibltut  of 

OuidlOt(kin'dl4tXa.  BelonglDgtoCiindla. 

Cuullteer  (kdi-dl-ltiO.  n.  InySrt.  *  Inme 
lued  to  Ur  bnuhwood  or  figoli  apon,  to 
protect  or  CCTer  m  woridog  piirt/. 

Ckodls  (kui'dl),  n.  [L  taiuUla.  i  cuidle, 
from  eandira.  to  ihine.  fleeClNDlD.]  1.  A 
taper;  a  cylindrical  bodj  of  tallow,  wax. 


i.  k  candleponr-T-o  drinkjf  andlti' 

isil  lor  the  laily  whow  baSth  «*■  drunk. 
M  oandlee'  eiid  r.Tined  a  varr  [orml.laUle 
and  dlmgranble  flap-driigoa.  'CaroiiKlier 

FL  'Diinlu  off  ci'ufb'i'  emU  tor  flap- 
dragona'  Skak  —BtU.  Bool!,  and  CauUt. 
See  under  BlLL—£i»»i  in  unioiJuin  ^y  ioiA 
d/  caivllt,  a  torra  of  BicommuDlcation  [a 
which  the  oReuderli  allowed  time  to  repani 
odIt  while  a  candle  trnma  oitt — SaU  by  inch 
ilf  eaadlt.  a  ipaclesof  auction  it  which  bidj 

■n  inch  ot  cMadW-MtdiaiUd 


caltd  candit.  In 


iferlor.     The  alloiion  I 


-d  bf  boiling  (ha  dmpea  In  ■ 


yielding  t 

wuulle-i] 


idla,  where  it  eiplodei 
C»tiai»-oaM  (kan'dl-Uajn.    A  cylindrical 

OMIdl»«Oftl  (kan'dl-kfil),  il  See  ClNNIL- 
Okndl«-«ndl  (liin'dl^nda).  n.  nj.  i.  petty 
uvinga;  Kiape;  tngmenUi  worthleu  tilfle*, 

—  To  drink  off  carviU'enda,     See  under 

D»Ildl»-aA(lun'd1-flih).  n.  Aiaa-flihol 
tha  lalmon  family,  (he  Thaliichtltvi  Paci- 
fiaa.  (renuenUng  the  north-weitern  ahnrea 
of  America,  of  aTioiii  the  ilie  ol  the  imelt 
It  U  Died  by  the  Indiani,  not  only  tor  fnod, 
butfs         .... 


It  il  o 


candle  ilmpiy  by  pualne  the  ptth  ot  a  mib 
or  a  Mrlp  of  the  bark  ol  the  cypreH.t»a 
through  ft  ai  a  wick,  when  lU  eitreme  olll- 
neu  keep!  the  wick  blailng.  The  candle- 
flih  appean  in  bnmentc  ihoali  oil  the  cout 

Dudle-hoidarOoi'dl-hAld-trhn.  Apervon 


Dandla-llcht  (kan'dl.llt).  n.   1.  The  light  of 
a  candleTiUomhiatlon  by  candlea 

In  diriiaen  tnHdU-llglu  inar  ifuidp  mBi^  H«p>, 
•Ucli  tu  UK  In  darllnhi  wat  tbidDiw.  Ilstitr. 
i.  Tha  time  during  which  candlea  are  re- 
quired:  the  dark  honn.  '  Between  daylight 
•  nd  f^ndU-linhL'    Smfl. 

'■ --■dl-mai).  n.    [CandU  mi 


the  eecoad  day  ol  February  In  honour  <A  the 
pariflcatlon  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thli  leait 
In  the  medianl  church  wu  remirkible  tor 
the  number  ol  lighted  cuidlei  borne  about 
lb  pTDceHiona  and  placed  in  churchea  On 
thli  day  the  Cathollca  coDHctate  aU  the 
'^--'^'n  and  tapen  wUch  are  to  be  need  In 


r  chnrchea  durj 


e  ol  the  lour  Ui 


oriETn,  IndlcalliiKllut  an  •^ijec'i 

:  (kaii'dl.bji 
nclal.) 

^0■an'dM 
iiobalXht 


Caudla-bark  (kaii'dl.birk).  n. 

cMo.     I  Provincial,) 
OuuUe-barrT  0<an'dt.be.rt),  n.     The  fmiC 

of  Aliuritei  &iioba  i^he  candle-iwrry  lirea}. 

and  iturk  or 
0uiUa-lmT7  Ttm  (kan'dl-be.rl 


January  16  and  ending  Febmary  S. 
" — -"-  mlnB  (kan'dl.mln).  n.    A  imhidu 

~    Dca  Henry  apply  lo  falitanDT 


CKlldlO-poWQr(kan'd['pon.£r).  n.  Tiieillu. 
niinatlngiiowerolacandle^ipeclllcilly.Iha 
IllnmJnatfng  power  ot  a  candle  of  deter- 

Uk?naiiun1l  ineetlmattng  the  luniinmlty 
ot  any  iUomlnating  igent;  aa,(Eaa  of  IS  ran. 
dle-pnKT'.  Tha  itandard  uHially  employed 
lor  thli  pnrpoee  <■  a  ipemaceti  candle 


ttok  (kan'dl-itik),  n. 
iiurutenill  to  hold  a  candl 
ireni  [on  "     "      " 


.rlglnallya 


?;.?,I?P 


iiterlala; 


Caodl»-trw(Hl(kiin'dl-lrtoll).  n.  Atolld 
oil  obtained  from  the  berriei  of  the  candle. 
benr  tree  (which  leel 

Ouidle-irBitBr(kan'dl.wiit^r),  n.  1.  One 
who  wailaa  or  coninmei  candlea,  whether 
toi  iludy  or  dluipatlon :  alwayi  used  In 


impt  or  reproi 


RJmu 


CtndiniT,  Candor  (ku'dtrXn.   (L  candor. 
wliiteneu,  candour.  Iiinn   tandtt.   to   be 

Sir  T.  Bromu.—i.  UpenncMolhnrt:  Irank- 

lotreatiuhjecti  with  falmeu;' freedom  Iruni 
trlcki  or  dligniie;  ilncerlty. 


Iroft'n. 


Cuidror  (kan'drol)  n.  A  machine  uaed  In 
preparing  cotton  ckithi  for  printing, 

undrOuu'dl).  v.L  MBt  dtpp.  tamfwdi'Mir. 
eanSiing-  (From  Jr.  eandfr,  to  candy,  (Toin 
II.  camtva  to  cmidy.  caiidf,  candy.  Sm  the 

forma  tliickniBH:  (o  boll  Inaugir.—t.  Tn 
(iirm  iuco  congelaUoni  or  cryatali;  aa,  tii 

coDgelatloni  or  ciTttilg.  u  ol  Ice.  'Tbe 
cold  brook,  candied  with  Ice.'    Shot. 


A  tmi 


lba-£  In  Mnlabar,  a  meuure  of  li_..... 
equivalent  to  atl  Eugllih  Inchea 
Oandr-nicai  (kaii'di.iliii  g^r).  n.  Cryital- 
lliedaugar  formed  upon  itrtugi  by  repeated 
boiling  and  clarifying,  and  lulfered  to  cryi. 
Ulliie  ilowly ;  It  li  Hid  wlilte,  brown,  or 
■  Ik,     Sim 


Lnfl(k»nXn.  [Old  ipellliig  alaocunna,  from 
lied   lJ.>pularly  aui!   cOnimercildly   lo  the 

tick:  hence,  any  itralght  unooth  Halklng- 
tlck  retenibllog  ■  cane. 


lane,    'The  Hying 

. '  DiiHlen.  (Rarr. ) 

\    •.  A  long  meaiure  lu  Kverol  countrle*  of 

liurope:   at  Naplei  the   length  la  7  leet 

I    ai  Inchea;  in  Touloua.  in  France.  6  Icet 

4  Inchei;  in  I^vence,  Ac,  0  leet  &llnciiea 

kinVetpret 

I.  To  beat  w 


is.. 


u,:,; 


iiplete  with 


CAMK-BBAKE 


»  (kin-hriH).  n,     t.  4  thIoluC  of  ; 

ciuiAfl-^Z  A  luvfl-*Jzfl(i  load  belongEug  Ut 
the  genui  Anindtnacia.     Loudon. 
OMU-dUlr  (k&a'ubu),  n.    A  ch^r  nltb  ■ 


CuiO-CUtl  (lan'gD  n). 

lug  >  (un-bMTEl  wiL 

vlc«B.  uraond  within  «  hoUo^-  - —  --  — 

to  preMnt  the  ftppuranca  uf  in  ordlDuy 

nUdng-ittck. 
Oane-IlOlt  (kaatiei),  n.    a  hole  or  trench 

for  plutlni  tli«  cnttjngi  uf  chh  on  •ugv 

C6jiel,t  n,     [Ft.  <ui 
CuioUa  (kB-oel'U), 


uid  aoMtiga,  bud,  the  lugs  «incntlanai7 
block!  it  vontalni  njBKBatlDg  tba  Dame. 
Cangui.  KsnnnOung'guo.n.    Akindot 
couH  cotton  cloth.  inanufBctured  In  China. 
In  plecci  10  Inchei  bnud  and  a  jnrdi  long, 

CaOKUiy  (kaa'a-nl).  n.  A  dui  of  penoni 
tmpioitdij  tiii Ceylonae  pluUn  to  hire 
Coolie  Uboiir  froDi  the  ladian  continent 

CoDseaiitl  (kin'Jut),  s.    Changing. 

>od{kin-Jlk»-wudx'n.     A  wood 

Tood  chancter,  Impiirttil  [rnm 

It  i>  lighter  and  of  a  yellower 

uiM  coHwood.     It  li  imparled  in 

d  loga  from  fi  to  10  incbe*  diameter 


™i  H  iST^i  ™„V.^»     Canlonla,  Caiiloae(ka.nlk'u.la,kan'i-li 


vhltlib  ilough.  in  tht  maulh,  eapeclally  of 
children,  called  aUotonkerq^  th*  vunM,  or 
inter  eanJto-  (eonerum  orii).  (6)  A  kind  of 
googTeDoiu  Awau  to  vhlch  trult'treea 
eapedallf  an  liable  baginnins  genenllj  In 
tbe  rounger  iboota  ud  btanch«,  and  gia- 
duallr  procaeding  tonrdi  tlw  tnuik  lo  u  to 
kill  the  tree  1b  Uia  conne  of  a  few  jian. 
(e)ln/a>Tiirv.adli>awinbone('leet,cBiu- 
fng  a  diacbaige  of  fetid  matter  from  the 
cleft  in  the  middle  of  Uie  frog,  genenlljr 
originating  in  a  dlHaaed  ^iruih.— r    ^ 


pal  ipedea  la  Cantila  altta,  a  tree  of  the 
Wat  [ndle%  10  to  W  feet  high,  which  pro- 
fain  wlnler'i  bark.  It  1>  (he  Inner  bark  of 
the  branchea,  and  la  braoght  to  tbia  coan- 
try  In  caaka  aa  an  aromatic. 
OuullBoea  (ku-el-1«'ii-£),  ifl.  A  amall 
natural  order  of  thalamlllonl  plant*,  cao- 
dttlag  of  tropical  Amerteao  treea  belonging 
to  two  ninwa,  CanellB  and  Cliuuiuaden- 


CUW4l!S^'r 


Okusi^anis  (ka-uefo-nia),  n.  [Or.  tani- 
phoroi.  t,  baiket- bearer]  1.  One  of  the 
bean^n  of  the  baaketa  containing  the  Imple- 
mecta  of  aacrlflce,  In  Uie  proceaaloai  of  the 


IHonyila.  Patiattienea.  and  other  ancfent 
Grecian  featlTalj,  an  offlce  oF  honour  much 
coveted  by  the  Tirglni  of  antiquity.— £  In 

kela  on  tbelr  headi:  aometimea  IniprapeHjr 
confounded  with  CBryaiidtt. 


plied  nnei 


Cum  Veiutlcl  (ka'n# 
Thelloundiorareyhoi 


[I-  a 


idi,»,n 


white 


Cui»-tTUll  (kan'lnah),  n.     Refuii 

fuel  to  boll  the  cane-Julce. 
Oanera*.!  n.     Camaa.     Chaueir. 
Can-fntme  (kan'framl  n.    A  cotton-m 

Ous«i<l<aag'ge)<  "■  'The  aiirlferonB  Iran-c-n 
glomerate  of  Brazil,  probably  of  glail 
•>rlgin.  Thii  word  b  uld  lo  Iw  a  contn 
lion  of  two  Tupi  worda,  tajujiSuita,  negi 


— ^tireui()r(favaor4fe0-<fa|/T.  acertaut 

.jber  of  d«n  before  and  alter  the  beUual 

Ilalng  of  CanlcDla.   SaeDl 


t  larra  tliat  feeda  on 
planta.  'To  Idll  eanieri  In  tbe  muak-roae 
budi.'  Slmk.  —  S.  Fig-  anything  that  cor- 
rupta,  coJTOdea,  deatroya.  or  Irrltalea;  Irrita- 
tion; pain;  grief;  can.  'Banish  the  ean^l^r 
of  ambitlong  thoughta.'  Shui.  'And  heal 
the  aatttr  of  one  wound  by  nuking  manj.' 
Siak.    'Orlef  that'ibeautyaconter.'  Shalr. 

i.  A  kind  of  wad,  varttaleaa  roie;  Uiedng- 


f>Ti>«T  (kaDB:1i6r),  e.  L     To  Infect  witl 

I    ker  either  literallr  or  Oguntlvely;  I 

Into,  corrode,  or  corrupt;  to  Infect  aj 

I    a  polaonoui  Influence;  to  render  UIh 


QinieularyHr.  the  EgypUan  natural 


wblcb  wu  computed  tromoBa 

Ing  of  Canicola  lo  th ' 

CftAldIO,  CgQltUt  (k' 

"^  ~  dog  tribe,  a  fan 


leUMal  tl» 


he  dog  tribe,  a  family  of  digltlgrade  car- 
Ivoroni  mammilla.     It  Includei  the  dog, 

0uilnall'(ka-ni'nat).  n.  CaniMu  ■Caniiuj 
anger,  tented  fay  tnappintt  and  tuarling 
ip&iUonbolhaldea.'    FviUr. 

aalatOut-ala'i.a.  [L,  nminw,  (rom  ennui, 
a  dog.]  Pertaining  to  doge;  having  tbe 
properliee  or  qualltloe  of  a  dog;  r-  — --- 
madneaa  or  hydrophobia. — Cui  ru 
(btrp-palulAd  teeth  In  each  Jaw  i 


Ionic  laugh,  a  particolar  nuilal  expreHion 

Sroduced  by  ipaam  of  the  canine  muicle- — 
aniae  njipeiile  .Inordinate  appetite;  bulimy 
(which  Bee>— ConuK  lilUr,  tba  letter  B. 


lected  wlUi  aom 
or  malignant 


EUvcrUigwiUnllyiiidiaiJvrBDrcUiuiUieC 
Ctnker-blt  (kinglier-bit).  ti.  Bitten  with  a 
cankered  or  envenomed  tooth.    SJioir. 

Conlrar-lilaoin,  CMtker-ldouom  (kang'- 


Jn.  kantpkar-bloa-Him 
n,  oTTower  eaten  b. 
or  Hover  of  the  dog-ro 


Cftnlplel  (kan'ipl),  n 


tdS^reatricted  by  C 
oglftli  to  the  q>ecie 
Jackal ;  but  by  III 

tic  dog  (Ciinu  fam 


naS^  tamlly  C%b 


hyena.    Of  the  { 

rat']or),n.     The 
of  the  Boulbem 


Canli  Ilinar  (kfni*  m 


Ca£ker-IIy(kang1ier-91),n.  AOythatpr 
C«ll»rrret(l<an(fTitr.(ret),  B.t  Toeatlnla 


In  full  oinulen  they 

n  the  K.  Callt  Ch.  the 
:ontiln  th  e  alt«r  bread*. 


^^^  '  CMl](er(kangTier>.n.  |Formerlywi 


Ik  off  the  Boul 

0,  a.  CoRodlng  like 


CkUkBT-rMh  (kaogTi*r-ra»b).  n.  In  mcd. 
a  variety  of  icarlet.feTer  complicated  with 

Cail]IBTt(kang^eTt).<>.Cuillend;vi 
lll-naturerl ;   crabbed  :   veiing 

C»nlar-wonn{kangT(er-w*nn),  fi.  A  wonn 
or  larva  ilestmctlve  to  treei  or  planta:  ape- 
cincHth  iu  America  the  larva  of  the  Ote- 
mrtTn  bruinole  or  the  winter  moth,  whieb 
In  >ome  yeHn  deitroy*  the  leavea  and  fruit 

tJ^'t'ul    '  '  '    'jod",."" 

,  CukNT  (kangTiir-l),  a.     1.  Cankered:  cor- 


■  noiiOBB  agency 
[rene,  rot,  decay,  [ 


J  Fpeciei  H 
.  tnim  thai 
reile.  raiembllng 


w,  of  which 
Id.  ihlalng. 


line  toUagu  mike  I 
■nil  are  cmplojred 


wen.  which  with  their 
Hem  to  be  prlied  In  cul- 
iVM  in  1u^  mil  toagh. 
ar  lormtnn  ennlopea  for 


mnnlilnd.— 1  Morderoni  cnialtj:  buhulty. 


LUUbkUjr  < 


(kan'nl-txl 


eralC.edttlu.C. « 


. .  at  lengUi  equal  to  e  or  T  feet. 

<kan'na).  a.    [Oaal.  eanonA.]   Cotton 
'  --  "■ ■-  hoai7  beard.' 


-Still  ai  tlie  amn 


Oamia  Aan'ni).  Cannot.  [Scotch.] 
<!«nii»hlinoeHt  CunuAlnMB  (kan'oa-bl- 
atrt-t,  kan-iia-^>ln'M>  n.pl.  IL.  eannatiM. 
hemp.)  The  hemp  tiibe.  a  natural  order  ol 
apetalou  dlcotylodonoiu  plants  by  aoma 
botanlUa  ngarded  u  a  aub-order  of  (tie 
UrtlcBcaB  or  nettia  famllir.  but  dlBerlng 
fton  them  In  harlog  oarred  ambrroa  wlth- 
DDt  albnmeD  and  In  other  leaa  Important 


<ka.i 


n.     Hemp  (which 
n.pl.    Set  Uarah- 


Oanntd  (hand),  p.  or  a.    Put  Into  a  can 

cam.  apeciacally  preierrad  In  cani  or  tl 

aa,  «i»i«f  meat  or  tniita. 
OMinarj'Oun'Ar-l),  n.  An  eatabllibnienl 

cuinlDs  or  pr? lerrlng  meat,  Bih.  or  tmit 

tlni  hermeUrally  aeileil. 

Ctumel-ookl,  0«tidla-ooal  (kin'nei-i 

bunu 


mi^n.  and  break*  Into  Irrwolar, 
cnhlcal  fragmenta  with  a  eoacholda]  frac- 
tare.  It  li  chleflj  naed  In  making  gaa.  II 
eracklea  with  a  chatlerint  uoiae  whan  flnt 

Cannaltm  (kan'ne-lAr),  n,  (Ft.,  tit  rhan- 
netlLTie,  fluting.  See  CHANNEL.]  A  groove 
or  chunnel  oa  the  gurfoce  of  anrthrng.  aa 
tlie  fluting  on  Doric  colurani. 

Cumeqnm <kan'D«-kwinX n.  [Fr]  White 
cotton  cloth  from  the  Eut  Indie*,  IDlUble 


iibmItm.   From  (he  C»rlb«  beln 
r,  the  ipelllnB  with  n 


furrbelngpnbablj'lntrodnced  through  tha 
Inaoence  of  the  L  eanii.  a  dog.  ao  that  the 
word  would  ban  amore  Intelligible  ippeiv- 
ance  and  expreia  their  caiUna  Toracltjr.  1 


l.[AeomipUoiiofeai 


el  pHRbiit  Inflnenccd 
ui  connB  oj  uv  D^ner  word  cannibal  I  A 
learner   of   the   art  of  rowing.     Brnnr, 

OaombalCku'Dl-bal).  a.  Kelatlng  (o  can- 
nlhallnn.  'Oannilat  ferocity.'  Mtuamay. 
"- — "~" —  (kan'Dl-bal-liDi).  iL    1.  Tha 


- — —      jaatlu  glten' 

t».ldlct«d  to  eunlbiUnn).    5lkal. 
OMinilla,  CumllT  (kin'nl-U),  adv.    [See 

Cankt.I  Skllfalljl  cauttooalj:  lUlii  genllri 

■oftlj.   IBcolch.) 
Oanidpwi  (kan'nl-p«n),  tLpI    sioia  aa 

Calttftn.    sec  CiLlifers,  Cilcser. 
Caaium  (kan'min).  n.  pi.  Oumoiu  or  ume 


amiarent  hidiltert 

engiiMtarthRiwingballiand  other  ralutlei 

SthatonwoffUDpowder:  a  big  gnn  or  piece 
ORluace.  Onna  ot  thii  kind  are  made  of 
iron,  brao.  bronia,  or  ateel. 


einying  balla  [mm  3  or  4  Iba.  weight 
SOOOIb*!*- '-"- — ">■ -- 

of  ihot     , 

are  uhuUt  ganged  bj  tht 


FormerlT  the  calibre  i 

11  nanalfji  eipreaied  lif  ' 

'ejebt  ol  ihot  (bar  Bred,  now  their  r«hl 


Thna,  FAor  to  the  Introdactlon 
III  vuiuur-plated  ahipa,  the  nan]  nni  In 
uae  in  llne-of-batUe  inlpe  and  trintawere 
OS-pounden  (AS  cwta.),  S-lnch  •hell-cnni  (S5 
cwta.>,andS^paundsn(41loHcwtal  Now 
we  ipeakof  •hlpianned  with  61, 11,  IB,  26. 38. 
Ac .  tonKona,  the  Ig-lon  gun  thnwlnEMO-lb. 
projectllei,  and  the  M-ton  gnn  WO-lb,  and 
BO  on.  the  weight  ol  Ihe  ball  rlihig  with  the 
weight  of  the  piece.  Oiina  are  now  con- 
ttnicted  weighlnz  ai  much  ai  100  torn. 
The  IM-lon  gnn  la  chnrsed  with  MO  Ibi. 
of  powder,  and  diachaigei  a  bolt  of  aUel 
or  chlUad  Iron  ol  ths  weight  ot  WW  Iba. 
The  amaller  gnni  of  thit  kind  are  called 
Beld-plKM     The  principal  parlaot  a  can- 

kig  aolld;  iA,  the  tmnn/oni.  which  project 
on  each  aide,  and  wrve  to  rapport  the 
cannon:  Sd.  the  bore  or  calibre,  the  interior 
at  the  cylinder,  whcralD  the  powder  ud 
■hot  are  lodged.  The  bora  may  be  amoolh 
A  ..-.  ^a.a roanpetaeding 


and  throwing  batla.  for 
>wn.  iblp,  or  fort.  The  (arm  uanally 
""  "u"fcFw  p1it.1t  pp. 


OB  Urge  Buna  'Both  arm  lei 

jnodal  all  the  eninlng  day.'    TatUr. 

Oumoil-IM]]  (kao'ami-bal).  n.  A  Inll.  ori- 
ginally ot  atone,  bat  now  naually  made  <A 
caat-Inn  or  ateel,  to  be  thrown  from  cannon. 
'  >r(it*ctllea  aro  now  to  a  great  extent 
led  by •"-  ■" 


■upeneded  by  elongat 
lem  ball  ai  applied  tv  ««<■  ■•  u< 
■trictly  coTTQcL — Cannen-botl  tret. 
HtFmea  glren  to  th«  Leaitku  ( 
I)  OOaria.  on  accoant  of  i&  cam 


that  the 


fikefn 


Oumon-lnillat  (kui'Diui-bui-ict),  n.  a  can 

(kan-nun-Cr').  u.  , 


ance  [daced  over  the  tonch-hole  ot  a  CI 
to  aiplode  the  chaisB. 
Cumon-mstal  (kau'uun  met-iil).  n. 

Ouunm-rtnlon  (kan'nun-pln-yon),  n 

K^hL  '  """  "  '  *'  ■  "■ 
OumoS-prooT  (kan'nun-pror).  a. 

Cumon-royil  (kan'nun-rol-alX  i 
namaglicn  toon  old  W-noundarcai 
jDcheabore.     K  B.  Knight 

-  iL  The  range  or  dial 


:  to  be 
E.H, 


a  ball. 


.i-itAv).  n.  A  kind  of 

■io>eiamewnatreaemDllngaciimioiie»cted 

on  Itl  breech.    E.H.  Knight. 
Oumot  (kin'uol).     Can  and  not     Tliex 

word!  are  uiualty  united,  but  without  any 

very  good  rcaaon. 
Cumolft,  Cuinla(kan'C-la),n.   [L.dlm.ol 

geont  for  yarioua  purpoaci,  a*  for  *  ahmth 
to  a  itylet  or  other  aharp  Inatnunent.  along 


p  Initnunent  b  w 


OMmalar(kan'a-l«r}.  a.    [SecCaSMnLtl 

Tubular:  liaving  the  lomj  ot  ■  tube. 
OMIIiy,CumlaOilln'ni).a.  (Partiapadlrwtly 
from  the  8c  noun  nan.  knowledge,  ability : 
at  any  rate  tram  the  aama  root.    SeeCAK] 
A  Scotch  and  Northern  Eugliih  word  whoic 

luad  la   dirrennt   localillei    in   different 


I.  Moderate,  u  In  chargea.  eiactlotu,  treat- 

lere  '~i  Oentle:  quiet  In  diipnition:  trac- 
tabla  — G.  Eaiy;  comtorlable.  'Edge  me 
Into  lome  canny  poit'  Ratinai/.—H.  Poa- 
wiaad  ol  ■npematural  power;  tkillod  in 
inwic.     '  CBnnv  Klahle,  or  the  wlie  wight 


n  act  which  enlalli  lupeRiatural 


diira  gently),  pi 


nnu'    SirW.Seetl. 


tame.)  A  light  boat,  nar- 
n.  and  adapted  to  be  pro- 
k   ThcnamcwaBorlglnally 


ti  aKd  by  rude  nitloiu.  eap»- 
boata  aa  are  formed  of  the  body 
.  tree,  eicarated  by  cutting  or 
a  auitable  ihipe:  but  canoei 


h,  anire.— See  KIT. 


■tnicted  ot  gfllTuiiccd  Inji,  cmoul 
cSSSo-Dlrch  (kmMXreh),  n. 


ing  lonr  penoiu  weMilna  no  mors  than  tO 
or  M  IbL    The  twrk  of  &e  joung  (rsH  1b 
cliBlfcy-whtle 
OajLM-olub  (kniOTdnb).  n.     An  uods- 
IloD  ot  pereoiu  wbo  pnctiH  the  piddling 

OiLIIon  Oiui'on),  n.  [A.  Sil  awn.  tmni  L. 
canaa.  Or  totiun,  i  itnl^t  nxl.  i  nilur, 
r  itMidsrd— ti-om  ton*,  »  r»rer 


tormallra 

'  Contnry  to  thr  aUbUihed  pnKlHlmed 
edict  and  .  .  .  tanan.'  Si>ai--i.  Ealn.  ■ 
Uw  or  rule  ot  doctrioo  or  dtiFlplInc,  enuted 
by  m  council  tnd  conllTnied  by  th*  iot»- 
lilgn ;  ■  dadilon  ot  motten  in  religion,  or 
a  ngulsUoa  of  poll^  or  dlutpUue  bj  ■ 
■•neral  or  proTlnolu  conncU.  '  Vulona 
coneiu  *bli^  wm  nude  in  cfmnclli  hold 
tntbuMCDndiinitnrjr,'  Jtaot.— a  Thebooki 
ot  the  Holy  Bcriptam  uniTerullj  nOBind 
M  geonlne  brCtiTiitJan  cbiirche&— 4.  The 
ndae  ol  a  raligioni  order,  or  of  penoni  de- 
Toted  to  a  iCneClr  rellglou  life,  u  manlu 

._.  _,__    ..,  ......  In  ^jjh  „ch 

lalognBOlniem- 

, sdru  or  coliegl- 

jhnnjh— fl.  A  dlgnlturj  nho  ponBieet  s 


nitCen.— G.Thec 


colleglaK 


The  raoulor  taaom  lived  in  monwtcrlan. 
and  added  the  proteulOD  ol  tdwi  Co  their 
otherdnUea.  Awulnror  lag/ ecmomdld  not 
■Its  in  mDnuteriea,  bat  (her  kept  Che  canon- 


n  reeidence  for  thre 
m  the  cliBpter.  Tbet 


cano'u.  who  oullt  in  pcrtorniing 
chonl  Mrirlce  In  the  CHihedril. 
tanmu  may  *]»  be  appointed,  hi 
no  sDinlument  — T.  A  calaloine 

Catholic  clnirch.  -  8.  The  lecrel 


Ovunt-bll  (kan'on-blt).  n.    That  part  ot 


I  ■  prebend,  affiled,  bj  the  ti 
tdt,  uithool  obliging  then 
i»i  or  nnoonce  I^e  world. 


CMMQlcal  (ks  non'lli-al),  a.    [L.  onnoni™. 

cu^—bammiiol  ags,  the  age  which  miut 
be  attained  batore  one  can  baeoDuadeacon, 
a  prieat.  or  a  blihup  Tupectlvel)'.— Qinoni- 
col  boala.  or  anumical  Scriptura.  Iboae 
hooka  <rf  the  Bible  which  an  admitted  br 
the  canoH  ot  th*  sbotdi  to  h«  at  divlae  ort- 
gln.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  admllB  the 


tbatwhlletmC^cattoniailiinil)'!  (raDtb> 
the  pop«  to  a  particular  Idnguom,  province. 
rellglDui  body,  or  piece.  tOTenenta  uid  in- 
voke In  themiaa.  and  by  eipoaltlon  of  relic*, 

public  and  eipreai  dc 


apecUng  the  lanctitr 

(!ulOIllM(L:an'< 

i-lil, 

2.  To  admit  into  thee 

anon,  ••  of  Scripture. 

J -OonantsaJ  ftoun.  certain  itated 

tlmei  ot  the  day,  Oied  br  the  eccleaiaatkal 
lawtand  approiniated  to  tlw  otKeta  of  prayer 
■nddevoSon.  In  the  AOiCh  C%.  thecanon- 
kal  Itonn  »n  the  aeven  pariodi  of  daily 
prayer,  viz.  matins  with  lau^.  prima,  tierce. 

pliuo.  In  England  llio  aame  name  l>  alio 
aometimn  gJvbo  to  the  hoora  from  eight  | 
o'clock  to  Cwelre  In  the  (orenDon.  bet.iru  ' 
and  after  which  marrlaue  cannot  be  legally 
pertnimeil  in  a  pariah  church.  ~  Caiuin- 
icai  leOtn,  letter*  which  paiaed  between 
the  orthodoi  clergy,  aa  teatimonlala  of  their 
faith,  to  keep  up  the  Cathnllc  communion, 
and  to  dlBlinguiih  them  tram  heretics.  ~ 
Cansniul  ti/e.  the  atetbod  or  mle  of  livlnE 
prsiCTibcd  l>r  the  ancient  clei^y  who  lived 
in  community:  a  coune  ot  living  preurlbed 
for  clerki,  leaa  rigid   than   the 


OwtOQlur  (kan'on.Ix-Ar),  n.     One  who  ci 

CuiOD-law  (Imn'on  U).  ".  a  collection 
et:cle«la»tlcal  cunatltutloni  tor  the  rcgu 
tion  ot  the  Church  of  Eome,  coaiiltlng  I 
the  nioit  part  of  ordlnancei  o" 
provindal  CDuncile.decreea  pr 

the  popea,  with  the  aanction __ 

nala,  and  decntal  eptatles  and  boUl  ol  the 
popes.  There  it  ilH)  a  canon-law  ia  Ibe 
regulation  of  the  Church  of  England,  which. 


iitlng  tor 


under  certain  restriction 


dllTerent  parti,  beginn 
repeat  inceiuntly  the 
mom  and  alg.  a  aeneral 

a  rule  tor  componndlnB 

offlce:  luppoKd  to  be  so  named  because 

real  property  throughout  the  lineal  and 
as  he  Is  technically  called,  the  purchjkser.— 
CMlon.  Canyon  Ckl-nyon',  kan'yun).  n.  [Sp. 

ail)'  by  uie  tlpaniih  America 
narrow  mountain  goma  or  orep  mvino 
with  precipltoni and  almoat  perpendliukr 
aidea  occurring  trequontiy  in  the  Rocky 
Uountains.  the   Sierra   Nevada,  and   the 

Soine  o(  them  hare  ■  depth  of  MM  teel  W- 
low  the  gener«1  level  of  the  conntry.     See 

Tke  miHl  dtHkvdht  feAtom  of  dw  rrvAl  bafia 
■le  the  e^Htni.  ihnH  ftmrrin-.  deep,  jibnnl.  ind 


church.  eapecUllf  the  aubmlasiou  ol  tbe 
Inferior  clergy  to  their  blibopa.  and  other 
rellgioua  ai&t  to  their  superion. —Canon. 
iaUponiAnumU,  auch  M  the  church  majr 
InlllcC  aa  excommunication,  degradation. 
penanco,dtC- — Caunucalfins.  in  the  ancient 
church.  Ihoae  ilns  tor  which  capital  punish- 
ment waa  inlUcted,  aa  idolatrj,  murder, 
adultery,  hereay.  itt. 

OanonleallT  (ka-nonik-al-li),  lufe.  In  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  canon.—'  Caneiuc- 
aUyailnnttedblihopa.'    Bate. 


Canonlcall  (ka-non'lk-aU),  u. 
or  habit  preacrlbed  by  canon  i 
the  clo^fy  when  thej  nftlclate. 
\D%  have  also  been  enumeral 
icali ;— The  pouch  on  the  gow 
the  coif  of  a  aerJeanUt-Uw; 
on  a  B.A.  hood:  the  alrluga 
undeT^radnate ;  the  lEppet  oi 


0ail0ii-laiW7ST(kan'on.U'ytr).'>.  One  varied 
OnoaiT,  Cuonshlp  (kan'on-r),  kan'on- 

ihlpk  ti.     The  beneflce  llllod  br  a  canon. 
Ouion-WlMlO'aii'on-wIiXa.  Vensdbilhi 

canon-law.     'COnon-insi  prelata.'  MiOon. 
Cuiople  (ka-bop'ik),  a.    01  or  pr- -■-'— 

to  Qioaputt  in  Egypt. — Ginop^H 

entmllsof 


vided  lor  each  body.    They 

at  (Janopua,  whanoe  thel 

Oui<ipl«d(k*i>'<'-pl<I),p.  ai 


.  Covnwiwith 

lopy,  or  aa  witli  a  canopy.  '  Canopied 
-._  golden  clonda'  dapinn.  •£  bank 
with  Ivy  enncpinl  ■    iliitcM. 


Ou<mv( 


'  Chnonlcato  (ka 


innTk-at).n.     The  office  i 

i-on-ii'1-tlX  ti.  Thoqualil 
^al;  the  ilata  of  belongin 
lenulne  booka  of  Scrlptun 


ity,  ol  the  books  ol 


Uis  like ;  abo  thf 
ornamented  pm- 
Jecting  head  of  ■ 

nicle.     The  laliel 

Nith.  ^o.  cmpy,  N«.     moulding  or  drip- 

-lEii  CjuBcdni.  stone   which   au- 

undi  the  head  af 


CutODlItlc  (kan-oi 


Cutontxatlon  (kan'or 
of  canuniiliig  a  pen" 
deceased  person  in  tt 


la  preceded  by  iMatl  - 


I  CU10P7  (kan'A-piL  a.t.  pret  A  pp.  eancpidf; 
pprcaiioM"'!?  To  cover  with  a  canon/,  or 
Mwith  a  canopy,  -Treea  .  .  .  Whlcli  erst 
trom  heat  did  «nopv  the  herd.'     SAo*. 

'     'Beneath  tliy   pinlona   sinapw  my  head.' 

I    Kf«a.  _ 

OutOTOiu  (ka-nCrus).  a.     [L  ainnnif,  Inm 

j    uno.  to  aing.]    Musical;  tnneCuL    'Along, 

loud,  and  cauorout  peal  ol  laughter.'    Df 


File.  Mr.  tat.  lall; 


it.  Mr:       pine,  pin:      nil*,  n 
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CUnoroillIMBB  (ka-od'nu-BMX  n.  Musical- 
aeia. 

Cant  (lEAnl).  ta.i.  [From  L.  canto,  fnq.  of 
eano,  to  sing.  ]  L  To  tpeak  with  a  whining 
voice  or  in  an  affected  or  anomed  tone;  to 
aaiume  a  particular  tone  and  manner  of 
speaking  for  the  pnrpoee  of  begging  OT  exdt- 
ing  compassion;  hence,  to  beg.— 2.  To  make 
whining  pretensions  to  goodness;  to  affect 
pftetj  witaoat  sincerity:  to  sham  hoUnesa— 
S.  To  talk  in  a  certain  qwcial  Jargon;  to  ose 
the  words  and  phraaeok»  pecaUar  to  a 
parilcalar  sect,  party,  profession,  and  the 

like. 

Th«  Doctor  here, 
Wheo  he  ditcouneth  of  dissection. 
Of  vena  c«Ta  and  of  vena  porta. 
Of  niiseraeuni  and  the  roesentericoni. 
Whatdoe«hceU«but«*M/l       B.Jaiuon. 

Oant  (kantX  n.  \.  k  whining  or  singing 
manner  of  speech;  speciAcally,  the  whintns 
q>eech  of  begsars,  as  in  asking  alms  and 
making  ooroplaints  of  their  distresses.— 
2.  The  langnage  or  Jargon  spoken  by  gipsies, 
thierea.  professional  b^Egars.  and  the  like, 
and  containing  manv  words  different  from 
ordinary  English ;  a  kind  of  slang  or  argot 

5.  The  words  and  phrases  pecnnar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  sect,  party,  or  profession; 
the  dialect  of  a  sect  or  set  of  people. 

Of  an  tfie  cmnit  which  are  oamcd  in  this  canting 
world,  tlM«gk  the  eamt  of  hypocrisy  maf  be  the 
worst.  th«  QWi/  of  criticism  iatne  most  tosientiwg. 

Sierut. 

4.  A  pretentions  assumption  of  a  religions 
character  without  sincerity ;  a  hTpocntlcal 
addiction  to  the  use  of  religions  phrases,&C4 ; 
religious  phrases  hypocritically  used. 

That  he  (Richard  Cromwell)  was  a  good  roan,  he 
evincod  bjr  proofs  more  sadsfactorr  than  deep  leraans 
or  lonf  seriBons.  bjr  humility  ana  suavity  when  he 
was  at  the  heirht  hi  human  greatness,  by  cheerful 
resifcnation  uncfer  cruel  wrongs  and  misfortoies;  but 
the  cmnt  then  common  in  every  guard -room  gave 
him  a  disgust  which  be  had  not  always  the  iHudence 
to  conccaL  Mmctuttmj. 

Cant  (kantX  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cant  or 
slang;  as,  a  ukrki  word  or  phrase. 

The  afliectation  of  some  late  authors  to  faitrodacc 
and  multiply  e«ni  words  is  the  most  ruinous  corrup- 
tKM  in  any  mnguage.  Swi/L 

Cant  (kuitl  fk  Something  gtren  in  charity. 

J  Vagabonds'  slang.) 

Ouii(kantVn.  [Pr.  mean,  O.Fr.  encani, 
viwini^  a  call  for  bids  at  auction— en,  in,  to, 
and  O.Fr  ea-nt,  for  L.  qwii^Jtwok,  how  much; 
lit  to  how  much  ^will  you  bid)?]  A  call  for 
bidders  at  an  auction:  the  act  of  orying  out 
things  for  sale  by  auction. 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  are  now  offering  to  sell 
their  leases  by  canL  Svri/t. 

Oast  (kant),  V.  L  [See  the  nonn.  ]  1.  To  offer 
for  side  by  auction;  to  sell  by  auction. 

Is  It  not  the  general  method  of  landlords  to  caitt 
their  land  to  the  highest  bidder?  Swi/t, 

1  To  determine  by  bidding  at  an  auction. 

When  two  monks  were  outvying  each  ether  in 
cantiHf  the  pnce  of  an  abbey,  he  (William  Rufus) 
observed  a  third  at  some  distance,  who  said  never  a 
word :  the  king  demanded  why  he  would  not  offer ; 
the  monk  said  ne  wat  poor,  and  besides  would  eive 
nothing,  if  he  were  ever  so  rich;  the  king  replie<1, 
then  vou  are  the  htte^  person  to  have  it,  and  immc> 
diateiy  gave  it  turn.  Sw(/t. 

Oant(kanty  n.  [Same  word  as  Dan.  8w.  and 
D.  kaiU,  edge,  border,  marain.  <ftc. ;  O.  kante, 
a  side,  a  border  or  brim;  O.Fr.  cant,  comer, 
angle  (from  this  meaning  1  may  be  bor- 
rowed): also  It  Sp.  Pg.  canto,  side,  edge, 
Ac  The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscnre.] 
Lt  A  comer  or  retired  place;  an  angle;  a 
niche. 

The  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Irene  or 
^eace;  she  was  placed  aloft  m  a  ca*U.      B.  ypttscn. 

1  An  external  or  salient  angle.  A  bolt  with 
a  head  having  six  angles  is  said  to  be  aix- 
eanUd.  — S.  One  of  the  segments  forming  a 
side-piece  in  the  head  of  a  cask.  —A.  A  seg- 
ment of  the  rim  of  a  wooden  cog- wheel  — 

6.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  line;  as, 
to  be  on  the  cant  — d.  A  toss,  thrustl  or 
push  with  a  sudden  jerk;  as,  to  give  a  iiall 
a  cant. 

Cant  (kant),  v.t  L  To  turn  about  or  over 
by  a  sudden  push  or  thrust;  as,  to  oant  oyer 
a  pail  or  cask.  —2.  To  toss;  as,  to  cant  a  ball. 
S  To  cut  off  an  angle,  as  of  a  square  pieoe 
of  timber. — i  i^atst  to  turn  (anjrthing)  so 
as  t4»  be  no  longer  fair  or  sauare ;  to  ^ve  a 
sliip  an  inclination  to  one  side  so  as  to  pre- 
pare her  for  being  careened. 

Oant  (kJtntX  A  colloquial  contraction  of 
can  not 

ffantafr  (kan-tabO.  n.  and  a.  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Cantabritian,  'The  rattle-pated 
trick  of  a  young  Cantab. '    Sir  W.  Seott 


Oantabll0(kan-tll'bd-lA),adv.  fit]  Intmmo, 
a  term  applied  to  movements  intended  to  be 
performed  in  a  graceful,  elegant,  and  aing- 
ing  stvle. 

Oantanrlan  (kan-t&'bri-an),  a.  Pertaintng 
to  Gantabria,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  Spain. 

Oa]ttalirlCift&  <  kan-ta-brijl-an ),  a.  [  L  L. 
CantabriffimtU,  pertaining  to  Cambridge.  ] 
Relating  to  Cambridge  or  Its  miiveiaity. 

Cantatniglan  (kan-ta-briri-an),  n.  L  An 
inhabitant  or  native  of  Cambridge.— S.  A 
student  or  graduate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity.   Commonly  abbreviated  into  Cantab. 

Cantaliyer,  Cantiliyer  (kanta-liT-«r,  kan'- 
tl-liv-«rX  n.  iProbalily  from  O.Fr.  mmt,  an 
angle  and  lever,  to  raise;  comp.  S.  conf,  a 
comer  or  angle,  and  Prov.  S.  lever,  a  sup- 
port of  the  roof  of  a  house.]    A  wooden  or 


articles^  as  spirit-bottles,  tea  and  sugar, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  Ac 
Cantel  (kan'telX  n.  Same  as  Cantte  (which 


CaaftaUscr. 

iron  block  framed  into  the  wall  of  a  house, 
and  projecting  from  It  to  carry  mouldinn, 
eaves,  balconies,  Ac  Cantalivers  serve  the 
same  end  as  modlllions,  brackets,  Ac.,  but 
are  not  so  rogularly  applied. 

Cantalonpe.  CantaMup  (kan'ta-IOp,  kan'- 
ta-iapX  n.  [From  the  castle  of  Cantalupe, 
in  Italy,  where  they  were  first  grown  in 
Europe.  ]  A  small  round  variety  of  musk- 
melon,  globuhir,  ribbed,  of  pale-green  or 
yellow  colour,  and  of  a  veiy  delicate  fla- 
vour. 

Cantankarous  (kan-tangl^^r-ns).  a.  [O.E. 
can(anJfc#foti«— prefix  oon.  and  O.Fr.  taneer, 
taneer  (Fr.  taneer),  to  chide  or  reprimand.] 
ni-natnred;  iU-conditioned;  cross;  waspish; 
contentious;  disputatious.  'A  eantanker- 
<ms  humour.'    Thadnray.    [Colloq.] 

Oantaakeroofly  (kan-tang1c«r-us-li),  adv. 
In  a  cantankerous  manner;  ill-naturedly; 
waspishly;  crossly.    [Ck)lloq.] 

Cantankerousnesa  (kan-tang1c«r-ns-nes), 
n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cantanker- 
ous; crossness;  waspishness;  fretfulnees; 
ill-temper.    [Colloq] 

By  all  means  teU  the  truth,  we  reply,  but  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  truth  b  to  be  found  in  attttmnter' 
0iun*ss.  Titms  nrwspmper. 

CantanL  Cantaro  (kan-ti'ra,  kan-tii'rO).  n. 
[Sp.  ana  Itl  A  measure  of  weight  and 
capacity  nsed  in  many  countries,  and  vanr- 
Ing  greatly  in  extent  Thus  the  weight  in 
Turkey  is  about  125  Ujs.  :  in  Egypt.  08  Iba ;  in 
Malta,  176  lbs.,  &c.  The  Spanish  wine  mea- 
sure cantara  is  equal  to  a)>out  S^  gallons. 

Cantata  (kan-ttt'U).  n.  [it,  from  eantare, 
L.  eantare,  freq.  of  eano,  to  sing.  ]  In  mtme, 
originally  a  composition  intermixed  with 
retutatives  and  airs,  intended  for  a  single 
voice;  now  a  short  composition  in  the  form 
of  an  oratorio,  but  without  dramatic  per- 

COtUJB. 

Cantatlont  (kan-t&'shon).  n.  [L.  cantatio, 
from  eantare.  See  Cantata.]  A  singing. 
Coekeram. 

Cantatoxy  (kan'ta-to-ri),  a.  Containing  cant 
or  affectation;  whining;  ranting.  Vr.  S. 
MiUer.    [Bare] 

Cantatxloe  (kan-ta-tr«'ch&,  kJtfi-tA-tr«s,  the 
former  the  Italian,  the  latter  the  French 
pronunciation),  n.  [It  and  Fr.]  A  female 
singer. 

Canted  (kant'edX  a.  Having  cants  or  angles; 
in  arcA  applied  to  pillars,  turrets,  or  towers 
whose  plan  is  a  polygon. 

Canteen  (kan-tin'X  ^  (Fr-  eantine,  from  It 
eantina,  a  wine-cellar,  a  vault,  from  canto, 
an  angle,  a  comer.  See  Cakt,  a  comer.] 
L  A  sort  of  sutler's  shop  in  barracks,  camps, 
nrrisons.  Ac.  where  provisions,  liquors, 
Ac,  are  sold  to  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates. 

The  king  of  France  established  a  suflSdent  num- 
ber of  AuuteiM  for  furnishing  his  troops  with  tobacco. 

Rtts. 

2.  A  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying 
liquor  for  drink.  In  the  British  army  the 
canteen  is  a  small  wooden  vessel  capable  of 
containing  8  pints  of  liquor,  which  is  car- 
ried by  each  soldier  on  the  march,  on  foreign 
service,  or  in  the  field.  — 8.  A  square  box, 
fitted  np  with  compartments,  in  which  offi- 
cers on  foreign  service  pack  a  variety  of 


Cantelenp,  Canteloup  (kan'te-likp,  kamte- 
IttpX  n.    Same  as  Cantaloupe. 

Canter  (kan'tAr),  v.i.  [An  abbsev.  of  Can- 
terbury QcMop.  See  Cahterbukt-gallop.  ] 
To  move  in  a  moderate  gallop,  raising  the 
two  fore-feet  nearly  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  leap  or  spring;  said  of  horses. 

Canter  (kan'tArX  v.t    To  cause  to  canter. 

Canter  (kan'tArX  n.  L  A  moderate  gallop; 
a  Canterbury-gsllop. 

The  emtHtr  b  to  the  gallop  very  Buch  what  the 
walk  is  to  the  trot,  though  probably  s  more  artificial 
pace.  VstuUt. 

2.  A  rapid  passing  over.  '  A  rapid  canter  lit 
the  Timee  over  all  the  topics  of  the  day. ' 
Sir  J.  Stephen.— To  tain  in  a  canter,  in 
horse-radng,  to  distance  all  the  other  lumes 
ao  much  that  galloping  towards  the  end  of 
the  race  is  unnecessary.  Hence— Jl^.  to 
overcome  an  opponent  without  great  exer- 
tion. '  Wine  the  game  in  a  canter.'  Lard 
Lyttan. 

Canter  (kant'^rXn.  One  who  cants  or  whines; 
a  professional  beggar  or  vaorant.  '  Spiritual 
eantere.'  Bp.  Oauden.  'Jugglers  and  gip- 
aiea,  all  the  sorts  of  eantere,  and  nnlanies  of 
begsara'    B.  Joneon. 

CaDter1mry(kan't«r-be-riXn.  A  receptacle 
for  music,  portfolios,  loose  papera,  Ac,  be- 
ing a  stand  with  divisiona 

Canterlrary-lwll(kan't«r4>e-rl-belXn.  Die 
popular  name  of  Campanula  Traehelitun, 
given  to  it  bv  Gerard  because  It  is  almndant 
around  Canterbury.  Also  applied  to  the 
exotic  C.  Medium,  a  beaotifnl  border  an- 
nual which  has  been  so  long  cultivated  as 
to  be  as  familiar  as  the  most  oommon  field- 
flower. 

Oanterlrary-gsllOP  (kan't«r-be-ri-gal-liq>x 
n.  The  moderate  gsJlop  of  a  horse,  com- 
monly abbreviated  into  canter:  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  pilgrims  riding  to  Canter- 
burv  at  this  pace. 

CantharellnB  (kan-tha-rellusX  n.  A  genus 
of  fungi  nearly  allied  to  Agancus,  but  hav- 
ing vdns  instead  of  giUa.  C.  eibariue  is  one 
of  the  best  of  our  eatable  mushrooms.  It 
is  of  a  rich  yellow  odour  and  has  a  fmity 
smelL     The  French  name  ckantareUe  is 


generally  given  to  it 
Oanthaiida 


(kan-thar1-d6X  n.  pi.  A  family 
of  coleopterons  insects  the  type  of  which  is 
the  genus  Oantharis;  other  genera  are  Jlalo^ 
and  Mylabria    See  Camthabis. 

Cantharldln,  Canthartdlne  (kan-tharM- 
din,  kan-thar'i-dlnX  n.  (C«H||0|.)  That 
peculiar  substance  which  causes  vesication 
existing  in  the  ConlAarif  OMf ea  (oria  or  Span- 
ish fly.  It  is  a  volatile  crystalline  body,  very 
soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essential  oils. 
Cantharidin  is  evm  better  prepared  from 
Mylabrie  eiehorU  than  from  the  Spanish  fly, 
as  the  former  insect  contains  less  fat  It  is 
only  when  in  solution  that  this  body  pos- 
sesses vesicsting  powers. 
Cantharia  (kanOha-risX  n.  pi.  Cartharidea 
(kan-thar'i-dfizY  [Or.  kantharic,  a  blistering 
fly.]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  having 
the  head  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a 

neck;  the  type  of  the 
family  Cantharidn. 
The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  that  which  is 
sold  in  our  labora- 
tories under  the 
name  of  the  Spanfaih 
or  blistering  fly  (C. 
veeie€Uoria}.  This  in- 
sect is  0  or  10  lines 
in  length, of  a  shining 
green  colour  mixed 
with  azure.  It  has  a 
nauseous  smell,  and 
is,  when  bruised,  ex- 
tensively nsed  as  the 
active  element  in  vesicatory  or  blistering 
plasters.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrabs,  preferring  the  ash.  The  largest 
come  from  Italy,  but  the  best  from  Spain. 
(Called  also  Lytta. 

Cantbaroa  (kan'tha-msX  n.  A  genus  of 
acanthopterygious  fishes,  family  Sparoidei, 
inhabiting  cmefly  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic.  C.  frrieeue  (Cuv.)  is  the  Idack 
bream  of  Montagu,  found  on  the  aonthem 
shores  of  England. 

CanttlOOk  (kantliOkX  n.  A  wooden  lever 
with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  for  canting  or 
turning  over  heavy  logs.  BartlelL  [Ameri- 
can.] 


Cnntharls-fly 
(OtntAari*  vtsuatcria). 


ch.  Main;     Ox,  Sc  locA;     g,  yo;     J.>ob;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  tkng-,     TH,  them-,  th.  (Ain;      w.  wig;    wh,  ivAlg;    xh,  arure.— See  Kit. 
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Canthns  (kan'thuA),  n.  [Or.  kanthot,  ft  cor- 
uer.J  An  aiigle  of  the  eye;  ft  cavity  ftt  the 
extremities  of  the  eyelids:  the  greater  is 
next  to  the  nose,  the  lesser  near  the  temple. 
Wi»eman. 

Oantlola  (kan'ti-klX  n.  [L.  eantieulum,  a 
little  sons,  from  eanUeutn,  a  song,  from 
oanto,  to  sing.  See  Cant.]  l.t  A  song,  espe- 
cially a  little  song.  '  Moses  in  his  eaiUUUg.' 
Bacon.  Specifically —2.  pi.  The  Song  of  Songs 
or  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.— 8.  An  nnmetrical  hvmn  of 
a  poetical  character  taken  from  Scripture, 
arranged  for  clumtlng,  and  so  used  in  church 
service. — i.t  A  canto ;  a  division  of  a  song. 
Spenser. 

Oantilet(kan'til),v.(.  [SeeCAMTLS.]  To  cut 
to  pieces. 

Oantileyer(kan'ti-leT-4rX  n.    See  Canta- 

LIVBR. 

Cantlllate  (kan'tU-l&t),  v.t  [L.  eantOlo, 
eantiUatum,  dim.  of  eanto,  freq.  of  eano.  to 
sing.]  To  chant;  to  recite  with  musical 
tones.    Mo§.  Stuart    [Bare.] 

CftntlUation  (kan-tU-WshonX  n.  A  chant- 
ing; recitation  with  musical  modulations. 
[Bare.] 

Cautlne  (kan-tSn'X  n.    Same  as  Cantee}i. 

Cantixig  (kant'ingX  a.  Affectedly  pious; 
whining;  as,  a  canting  hypocrite;  a  canting 
tone  of  voica  '  Canting  rascals.'  Dryden. 
—Canting  amu,  in  her.  arms  eontuning 
charges  which  allude  to  the  name  of  the 
bearer:  thtts  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
family  of  Arundel  bears  six  swallows  (Fr. 
hirondeUee),  while  the  arms  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Castile  and  Leon  are  a  castle  and  a  lion. 
Called  also  Allusive  or  Punnina  Arms. 

Oantiiigly  Ouui^ins-U)t  ^^-  lu  •  canting 
manner;  whiningly. 

CanttnOMM  (kanf  ing-nes).  n.  Quality  of 
employing  cant    Sheridan. 

Cantimm  (kan-tdn-y&r),  fk  [Fr.]  A  female 
sutler  to  a  regiment;  a  vivandi&re. 

Oantlon  t  (  kan'shon  ),n.  A  song  or  verses. 
'  Singing  a  cantion  of  Colin's  making.' 
Spenser. 

Oantle  (kan'tl),  n.  [O.Fr.  eantel,  comer- 
piece,  dim.  of  cant.    See  Cant,  a  comer.] 

1.  A  comer;  a  fragment;  a  piece;  a  portion. 
'A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle.' 
Shak.—2.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  saddle 
behind;  the  hind-bow. 

Oantle  t  (kan'tlX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cantUd; 
ppr.  eantling.  To  cut  Into  pieces;  to  cut 
a  piece  out  of.    Dryden. 

Oantlet  (kantletX  n.  [Dim.  of  cantle.]  A 
comer ;  a  piece ;  a  fragment  '  Huge  eant- 
lets  of  his  Duckler.'    Dryden. 

Oant-moilldlllg(kant'mdld-ingXn.  A  mould- 
ing with  a  bevelled  face. 

Canto  (kan'tdX  n.  pL  CantOS  Ocan'tdz).  [It 
can<o,  a  song;  L.  eantus.  See  Chant]  1.  A 
part  or  division  of  a  poem  of  some  length. 

2.  In  music,  the  highest  voice  part  in  con- 
certed music;  sopmno. 

CantO-fermo  ( kan't6-f6r-m6  \n.  [It ,  firm 
song.]  In  mime— 1.  Plain  sons  or  choral 
song  in  unison  or  octave,  and  the  notes  all 
of  one  length;  a  sort  of  grave  measured 
chant  in  use  In  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  Any  simple  theme  or  subject  chosen  for 
contrapunctal  treatment,  usually  a  short 
diatonic  passage  written  in  semi  breves  or 
other  long  notes. 

Oantont  (kan'ton),  n.  A  canto.  'Write 
loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love.'    Shak. 

Canton  (kan'ton).  n.  [Fr.  canton;  It  can- 
tons, aug.  of  canto,  a  comer.  See  Cant, 
Cantlb.]  1.  A  small  portion  of  land  or 
division  of  territory;  originally,  a  portion  of 
territory  on  a  border.— 2.  The  inhabitants 
of  such  a  division;  a  small  tribe  or  clan.  — 

3.  A   small  portion  or 
district  of  territonr  con- 
stituting a  distinct  state 
or  government,    as   in 
Switzerland.— 4.  In  her. 
a  portion  of  the  shield 
comprising  a  third  part 
of  the  chief,  and  occupy- 
ing always   the  dexter 
chief  of  the  escutcheon,  Canton, 
unless    otherwise     ex- 
pressed.—6.  A  distinct  part  or  division;  as. 
the  cantons  of  a  painting  or  other  represen- 
tation, or  of  a  flag. 

Canton  (kan'ton).  vC  [^.  eantonner.  See 
above.]  1.  To  divide  into  cantons  or  dis- 
tricts, as  territory;  to  divide  into  distinct 
portions;  to  separate  off. 

They  cnttton  out  to  ihemMires  a  little  Goshen  in 
the  intellectual  worid.  Lot  tf. 

2.  To  allot  separate  quarters  to  each  re^i- 
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ment  of;  as.  to  canton  an  army  or  a  detach- 
ment :  in  this  sense  pronounced  kan-ton'. 
Cantonal  (kan'ton-alX  a.    Pertaining  to  a 
canton  or  cantons. 

Cantoned  (kan'tond),  a.  '  l.  In  her.  a  term 
used  of  charges  borne  with  a  cross.— 2.  Fur- 
nished at  the  angles  or  sides  with  some 
>rojecting  part:  in  arch,  applied  to  a  build- 
ng  when  its  comers  are  decorated  with  pro- 
ecting  pilasters  orquoina    The  expreuion 
s  more  particularly  employed  In  describing 
>he  pillars  of  the  Boman  churches  which 
have  a  projectinff  shaft  on  each  of  their 
faces  or  on  each  of  their  angles. 
Cantonlie  (kan'ton-Iz),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  can- 
tonized;  ppr.  eantoninr^.    To  canton  or 
divide  into  small  districts. 

Thus  was  all  Ireland  catttcnued amonzttn  persons 
of  the  Engbsh  nation.  Str  jf.  Davits. 

Cantonment  (kan-ton'mentX  n.  A  part  or 
division  of  a  town  or  village  assigned  to  a 
particular  rwiment  of  troops;  the  dwelling- 
places  occupied  by  an  amiy  during  any 
suspension  of  active  operations  In  the  field; 
the  temporary  shelter  which  an  army  may 
occasionally  take,  as  when,  during  a  season 
of  excessive  heat,  the  troops  are  dutributed 
in  villages,  houses,  &c. ,  but  so  as  not  to  be 
widely  scattered;  quarters.  The  term  is 
also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  winter 
quarters  of  an  army. 

Oantoon  (kan-tduO,  n.  A  kind  of  fustian 
with  a  flhe  cord  visible  on  one  side. 

Cantor  (kan'torX  n.  [L.,  a  singer,  from  caiw, 
eantum,  to  sing.]  Ecdes.  an  ofllcer  whose 
duty  is  to  lead  tne  singing  in  a  cathedral, 
collegiate,  or  parish  church;  a  precentor. 

Cantred,  Oantref  (kan'tred,  kan'tref  X  n^ 
Same  as  Kantry. 

CantrlpL  OanUuin  (kan'trip.  kan'tr&p).  n. 
[Derivation  doubtful.  Perhaps  from  eant, 
in  sense  of  charm  or  incantation,  and  raip, 
a  rope  or  cord,  and  originally  meaning  magic 
cord.  Cords  knotted  in  various  ways  used 
to  figure  frequently  in  old  spells  or  charms.  ] 
[Scotch.]  1.  A  charm;  a  spell;  an  incanta- 
tion. Ramsay.— 2.  A  piece  of  mischief  art- 
fully or  adroiUy  performed;  a  trick. 

As  Waverley  passed  him  .  .  approachinff  his 
Btimip, he  bade  'Talc' heed  theauld  Whig  played  him 
n^e  cantrif*  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Cant-nMtr  (kanfspiir),  n.  Naut  a  hand-mast 
pole,  fit  for  making  small  masts  or  yards, 
booms,  4&C. 

Cant-tlmber  (kant'tlm-b^r).  n.  In  ship- 
building,  one  of  the  timbers  at  the  end  of  a 
ship,  which  are  canted,  that  is,  rise  obllouely 
from  the  keel  The  pair  (called  knight- 
he«ds)  at  the  stem  form  a  bed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  bowspritand  incline  forward, 
while  the  pair  at  the  stem  incline  aft 

Canty  (kan'tiX  a.  [Comp.  Ir.  cainteaeh, 
talkative.]  [Northern  English  and  Scotch. ] 
Lively;  sprightly;  cheerful:  applied  to  per- 
sons and  things.  'Contented  with  little  and 
eanfi/wi'mair/  Bums.  ' The cunfj/ dame.' 
Wordsworth. 

There  were  the  bailie's  wife,  and  the  bailie's  three 
damfhters,  and  the  bailie's  grown-up  son,  and  three 
or  four  stout,  bushy  eye-browed,  cautj^  old  Scotch 
fellows.  Dicktits. 

Oanula.    See  Cannula. 

Canvas  (kan'vas),  n.  [Fr.  canevas,  Pr.  cana- 
has.  It  canavaccUi,  L.L.  ca-nahacixu,  from 
cannabis,  hemp.]  1.  A  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  used  for  tents,  sails  of  ships, 
painting  on,  and  other  purposes ;  hence  a 
large  canvais  often  means  a  large  picture. 
'  And  on  the  flore  yeast  a  canex>as.*  Chaucer. 
'  Bid  silent  poetry  the  eanv<u  warm. '  Mason. 
'Touched  the  glowing  canvas  into  life.' 
Addison.- 2.  A  clear  unbleached  cloth, 
woven  regularly  in  little  squares,  used  for 
working  tapestiV  with  the  needle.— 3.  Naut. 
cloth  in  sails,  or  sails  in  general ;  as,  to 
spread  as  mucn  canvas  as  the  ship  will  bear. 
'In  the  north  her  eanrotflowinir.'  Tenny- 
son.—4.^  Disappointment;  dismissal.  But- 
ton.—To  receive  the  canvas  had  anciently, 
says  Nares,  the  same  meaning  as  to  get  the 
bag,  becAuse  tradesmen's  tool -bags  were 
often  made  of  canvas. 

Canvas  (kan'vas).  a     Made  of  canvas. 

Wherc-r'er  thy  navy  spreads  her  «»»/t%Tx  winps 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  she  brinkcs. 

Canvas  (kan'vas),  v.  t.  pret  &  pp.  canvassrd; 
ppr.  canvassing.  To  provide  or  cover  with 
canvas. 

The  door  had  been  nailed  up  and  canrsi  rrA/  over.   | 

Canvas-back  (knn'vas-bak).  n.     A  spfrtes  , 
of  marine  dnck  l»elon'-Mnsto  North  Ameiira. 
the  Fulitpila  valumn'm,    highly  esteemed  , 


for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  Is  found  in 
the  riven  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  adjoining 
waters.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  colour 
of  the  plumage  of  its  back. 

Canvas-cUmber  (kan'vas-klim-^r).  n.  A 
sailor  that  goes  aloft  to  handle  saila  *  From 
the  ladder -tackle  washes  off  a  eantas- 
dunber.*    Shak. 

Canvass  (kan'vas),o.e.  [Fromeanra«.canvas, 
and  formerly  also  a  sieve,  a  strainer,  because 
sieves  were  made  of  canvas;  like  O.Fr.  ean- 
abasser,  to  examine,  search,  sift]  1.  To  exa- 
mine; to  scrotinixe.— 2.  To  sift  or  examine 
by  way  of  discussion;  to  discuss;  to  debate. 
'  An  opinion  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  can- 
vass.' Sir  W.  Hamilton.  '  HeooriMisied  hu- 
man mysteries.'    Tennyson. 

To  canvass  with  official  breath 

The  future  and  Us  viewless  things.    Matt.  Am»id. 

8.  To  go  through  soliciting  votes  or  support 
for  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  appointment ; 
as,  to  canvass  a  city,  district,  or  county  for 
votes.— 4.  To  apply  to  for  support  to  a  can- 
didate ;  to  sohcit  a  vote  from ;  as,  he  can- 
vassed me  for  my  vote.— 5.  t  To  toss,  as  in 
canvas.    SujJt. 

Canvass  (kan'vas),  v.  i.  To  seek  or  go  about 
to  solicit  votes  or  interest,  or  to  obtain 
mercantile  orders;  as,  to  ^xnvau  for  an 
office  or  preferment;  to  canvass  for  a 
friend ;  to  canvass  for  such  and  such  a  firm. 

Canvass  (kan'vasX  n.  1.  Examination;  close 
inspection ;  scrutiny ;  as,  a  canvass  of  votea 
2.  Discussion ;  debate.  '  Worthv  the  wnvass 
and  discussion  of  sober  and  considerate  men. ' 
Dr.  H.  More.—Z.  A  seeking;  solicitation. 
No  previous  ca$tvats  was  made  for  me.     Burke. 

Canvasser  (kan'vas-^rX  n.  1.  One  who 
solicits  votes,  mercantile  orders,  &c. 

As  a  catrvasser  he  (Wharton)  was  irresistible. 

AiitcaMi^, 

2.  One  who  examines  the  returns  of  votes 
for  a  public  officer. 

Cany  (k&'ni),  a.  1.  Consisting  or  made  of 
cane.  '  Their  cany  waggons  light'  Milton. 
2.  Abounding  with  canes ;  as,  cany  brakes. 

Canyon.   See  CaKion. 

Canione  (kan-tsd'n&X  ^  (U.,  from  L. 
eantio,  eantionis,  a  singing,  from  cano,  to 
sing.]  In  music,  (a)  a  song  or  air  in  two 
or  three  parts,  with  passages  of  fugue  and 
imitation,  (b)  An  instrumental  composi- 
tion similar  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
sonata. 

Canzonet  (kan-xd-netO.  n.  [It  canzonetta. 
See  Canzone.]  In  music,  (a)  a  little  or 
short  song,  shorter  and  less  elaborate  than 
the  arie  of  oratorio  or  opera.  Jb)  f  A  short 
concerted  air ;  a  madrigal  '  Tne  eamonet 
and  roundelay.'    Rogers. 

Oaoutchlne,  caoutchoncine  (ko'chin.  k^'- 

chb-sinX  n.  An  inflammable  volatile  oil 
produced  by  distillation  of  caoutchouc  at  a 
nigh  temperature. 

CaoutChono  (kO'chdk),  n.  [A  South  Ame- 
rican word]    An  elastic  gummy  substance. 


Caoutchouc  {Si/kania  elastica). 

which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  several 
tropical  plants :  india-rabber ;  gum-elastic. 
Our  chief  supplies  are  from  the  South  Ame- 
riean  Siphonia  elastica  (Hevea  caoutehoucX 
a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and  the  East  Indisn 
Ficus  elastica,  nat  order  Horaces.  But  it 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  seveml 
apocynaceous  plants,  as  the  Ureeola  elastica 
of  Sumatra,  and  also  in  CastiUoa  elastica^ 
and  various  other  artocarpads,  Ac  It  is 
only,  however,  in  the  juice  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  plants  that  it  exists  in  such 
proportion  as  to  be  of  economical  import- 
ance. The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is 
very  great  Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid, 
bnt  heat  soon  restores  its  original  elasticity. 
When  exposed  to  the  Are  it  softens,  swells 
up.  fnoes,  and  bums  with  a  Itright  flame. 
Caniitrhouc  has  become  an  article  of  great 


FAte,  Vkt,  fat,  f»ll;       m*.  met.  h*r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  move:       tube,  tnb,  Lull:       oil.  pound;       il.  Sc.  ahune;     y.  ^.  tey. 


Imporuncg  In  commerce  Bni]  thg  irU.    It 
ll  Imparvloiu  to  water,  uid  ii  >u[tibte  In 

tunwoUn^,  <^'    Thin  cutliigi  of  )l  ipnul 


clwki,  hut!,  txwti.  thorn.  Ac-     1 

bruea,   beLta,  oiddle-^rtbi,   fleaJ 
tubei,  Bna  athn  »rtic1ei.     Cmnt 


taniitd  eaoulokoui 


hrdromn. 


—To  tap  HTRi.  to  qnoU  klUnutelj  renei 
baclnnlng  with  ■  pirtlcuUr  latter  or  baring 
A  COTmpondUls  rhyme. 

Cap  I  (kap),  e.r    fo  imeo*(ir  the  bud  la 
noennceorcIvlUtr. 
sun  "//""/■•  ^ilSTiaiP'''"'''"* '"'?'''"'  " 

Cap,  0»np  |fc«p,  Hbp),  n,  [A(»r»llel(oniio( 
cuii.  ]  A  WEXMifln  buwl  tor  coDtAlnlDg  rood, 
whether  Mlia  or  (laid.     [Scotch.] 

Cu«bUltr(Up^>>ll'l-ti).ii.  LThaqiudltjr 
of  being  capHble:  capullj:  apablaneu 
SpeolAull]'— 1  MenUl  power;  Intellectuiil 


1  LL  a 


]L  eappa,  Fr.  eAaH,  b  clnBk,  cape,  coTer 
Ulho  Ulnm  the  LL.  tappa  <D%t  be  at 
Iberlin  orlBln.  Cajx  ud  wpc  (la  eome  of 
Ita  mouilnn)  are  fomiiof  tlie  aama  word.  ] 
I.  A  put  of  dreu  made  to  i:o>er  the  head, 
delr  applied,  but  ganarallj 
_..__. naterl  Jand  lew 


tohud-u 


S.  Tim  lop  or  ehlet;  t 


he3ot  ■  piei 
pllena  of  " 


the  'prlndpiil;-<a)  Id  arcA.   the 


Capable  (kl'pa-bl),  a.    [Fr.  eapabU,  cap- 
^a,  able,  lufllclent,  LL  eapaUUU.  Inm  L 


sr  of  English  worda.  at  t 
x^,  twept,  €onaptvm. 
ieU.  tuMtptibU,  reeipimt. 


(out,  apHK. 
ption^  n^fp- 

SeaCAFAcious.]  l.Abla 


(6)li 


:)In| 


paiU    (d)  In  luir.  the  flgore  of  a  cap  owil 
Tarj  couventlonal  ^ape.     (•)  The  luoer 
;k  (trong  block 


klndBafwatcha>.Jbc,    (/)  A 
(whl«h  lea*^)  ifaul  (Ija  thi< 


10  hendot  another. 

laid  upon  nthen.  oa  which  reala  the  kael  ol 
the  Taiael  In  the  procfaa  of  bnlldlng.     (3)  A 

rape.  (A)  A  amall  paper  bu  loi  holding 
groceries  Ac.,  mada  bv  twlatlng  up  a  ahoet 
Dl  paper  la  Iha  lorni  of  ■  cooa  and  tirlatlTig 
or  folding  tha  end  to  keep  It  Bno-^Cap 
<tr  a  eaiiHon,  a  piece  of  lead  laid  orar  the 
Taut  to  keep  the  priming  drjr.     Called  aliu 


tt  li  of  mrlet  lelvet  tDroad  up  with  ermine. 


followed  bjiifi  u,  eapoUtq/paintnd  nlar: 
oapabie  ^/  long  duration ;  eapabU  of  oalnfl 
coloured  or  altered.       Capatii  </ leara' 


£1  Fitted  or  deHrrlnji  to  racelire,  '  Oaji- 
oMe  of  mercy.'  Ld.  Birtert  — 3.  Endned 
with  power;  lumolBnt  (to  do  antthlng) ; 
uiuallr  followed  br  if  or  the  IcilnlUve; 
aa,  a  man  It  &tpabte  of  Judging  or  oapaUg 
le  perfonn  ihe  duUea  of  a  poat-l.  Hav- 
log  l^al  power  or  capacity ;  u,  a  baitard 

0.  Potaeadng  meatal  powen;  ictalllgent; 
able  (o  andentand  or  recolte  Into  the 
mind :  able ;  competent ;  ai,  a  capabU 
ladga;  a  eapatiU  Inttmctor.  —  7. t  Able  to 
be  lecelTed.     [Bare,) 


•ufllcigatl)'  capacioua :  ft 

9,\  Fiff.  capaclona;  extai 
live.    'AouuMeandwI. 


(ki'pa-bl-nM),  n.    The  ttata 

ur  quality  of  being  capable;   capalilllty; 
capacity:  power  of  aadentaodlng;  know- 

C»P»Cll>t  (ka-pai'i-fl).  e.t     [L  capax,  cap- 
able, capacluiu,  and  /ocio.  to  make.]     To 


a  gun  (that  li.  put  a  percuiaiou  cap  on  It) .  , 
bonri '  upiMiJ  br  a  layer  ol  hard  cameDt, '  i 
Owrt.  -Tba  cloud-Mppfd  towera'  Sliai. 
■tlountaintalmoilperpetunltyni^ijMdwIth  ] 
aoow.'  AtiFJi.-tToconiplFte^Ioconiuin- : 
mala:  to  crown;  to  rollow  up  with  lome-  ] 
thing  more  remarkable  Uian  what  hat  prr-  ; 

prive  of  tha  cap  'AaboriaometlmFiuulo 
eqp  one  another'    Spentrr.—To  eaparopt 

teiti  or  proTttb*  allematclr  In  amalatloa 


pA'ihua).  a.     [L  unu, 
ake  In  or  contain,  ■pacfooi, 

1.  Wide';  larsa;  capable  ol  holding  much; 

iimu  veiael ;  a  eapaeitnn  bay  or  harbour.  — 

take  compreben^ve  rlewa     '  A  rapacitmt 

Ci,piicl<niklT(k*-pi'thui-ll),B<fT.  inaopa- 

CapiiielOllinei*  (ka  pl'ahui-nei).  n.     Tha 
(tat«  or  onallty  of  being  capacious  (a) 


iwcrottakingawldt 


I.  The  eitent  or  comprahenilteneH  of  the 

ledge;  paulre  mental  capaUUty;  the  le- 
ceptlve  faculty;  at,  InitnicUon  ihoold  be 
adapted  to  the  eapaeUy  ol  the  pBptL 
C'fvOt  li  M»  P[»P«di  li»Ji«l  10  Uiwt  (iht 

i.  Actlre  power;  ability:  applied  to  men  or 

4.  Ability  In  a  moral  or  ]a(al  aenaa;  legal 
qnaliflcatlou ;  legal  power  or  right;  aa,  a 

to  0Te  or  recelre  and  hold  eatale;  a  manto 

tor,  that  li,  In  itrlue  ol  hia  legal  quallBca- 


-Capactty  fer  Kiat,  the  power  of  al 


,-. , fabeorhlng 

.wrimani   ahowi   that   dlRereni 
quantlUei  of  heat  are  required  to  taiia  dlf- 

thoH  nibatanoea  which  reqaln  the  laiveil 
qoanUty  of  heat  to  ralia  them  to  a  gTven 
tenipcrature  are  lald  to  have  tha  giaaleic 
capacllylor  heat.— .dfrilflir,  CajfOcifii,     See 

0^-i--pla  <kap-a-pft^  (O.Fr.,  Ut.  bead  to 
foot.  In  Mod.  Fr.  thla  li  now  aiprcMed  by 
da  pied  an  cap,  trora  toot  to  bead. )    From 


Madly,  eap^-pt.'    _   ..  . 
CftmnaoiKka-parl-ian),  n.  [Pr.  caporofM, 
O.rr.  capantuon,  fnm  Bp.  aapanuon,  t 


coterpnic 


>r  the  •addleof  a  bone,  a 


Capi.1  1.  AclotborcoTcrlng.  moreorleai 
ornamented,  laldoverthetaddleoifurnltura 
of  a  boiae,  eepeclally  a  iompter  horae,  or 
horaa  of  itale.  'Elch  cBparitoni  or  trap- 
ping gay.' SAat.  Hence— i  Clotlilng,  e^ie- 
clafl  J  gay  clothing 


apulMn  <k(-pat'i-ean),  (. 
■Ith  a  caparlion,  aa  a  hon 


1.  To  coror 


enjux.  eapaciona 


\  |L  Hpaeiut.tiom 


acaparlaoo  or  decorated  cl 


a  horaa;  adomad. 


b,  Fr.  ton;      tig,  liiy; 


Cape  (klpl  n.  [Fr.  tap.  It,  eapo,  a  cap^ 
from  L«pu(,  the  head)  1.  A  piece  of  land 
JntthK  Into  the  lea  or  a  lake  hevond  tha 
rcatof  the  coaat-llne;  a  headland;  a  pro- 

w,  wig;    wh.  uAlg;    ih,  ainra,— Sea  Kit. 


CAP.)    L  The  put  I 


ttaa  liiDnlden.     Bse 
■  gHniEiit  hsngtng 

A  looMgnnnent,  hung  (rom  the  ihouli1««, 
id  mtrn  u  ■  nroUctlon  IgllDit  nln,  cold 
uther,  &a. 

pe  {kt'pB),  n.  [L.  capt.  Imper.  ot  eaple. 
Ukfl.l  A  JadlclBl  »nt.  now  •bollilied. 
UUts  tos  pleiuriuidior  tsnement*.  dl- 
dod  intoeapeniagnun%,ar  th^ffrandeape, 
id  cap«  parcum,  or  w<iC  eape,  to  uimM 
3m  the  wurd  wllb  » Filch  It  b^in. 
p«  (tip),  B.t  pret  dt  pp,  (ojna;  ppr,  tap- 

inn     ^nui.  (o  keep  i  ooaiw ;  to  bud  or 

Hiliitj  u,  bow  does  iha  eaptl 

Kki'plXn.   Aoompoiind- — 

qnirti,  schorl,  and  hornb 


Upti-kil-ii.  n.    lOael.  eapidMuiat 
from  lU  pn-amiuencs  in  (lie. }  The  acoti 


« 


ffenenllj  occnrring  oi 


a  villi  at  m 

EirlodDB. 


Owel,!  0&iila,t  n.     |L.  cotal 

wihencs  hIh  IceL  fanlU,  OuL  npuU.)  A 
horM.  -  And  glTe  him  eaplu  to  lUI  cut* ' 
Pien  Plmman. 

OltptiAQ.  OutftUn  (kap'e-Un,  kip'Mfn),  n. 

C»pelUl6itI»n»X  n-  IMm.  of  L  eopro.  m 
ihe-gDid  A  bright  flied  iter  In  tbo  left 
■honlder  of  ths  coutellttliHi  Ainigm. 

OuwlltUlSl  (lUD'el-lu),n.  \fr.eapelan.  Sm 
Chaplaih.)  t  ch^iUln;  a  curUa  ol  ■ 
ehapel,    FvOtr. 

Oapellat  (k«p't' 
-^dQt>wolUB| 


(Fr,  copefctl  A 
I,  growlW  on  Iha 
,  ind  on  Iho  point 


Oap»-P)Kaon  ("p'pljon),  n.    ._  _, 

KE»r  common  abont  the  Capo  of  Oood 
>pa  iPnKiUaTia  CaptnMitX 
Oapiar  Oii^plr).  n.  [ti.  tafrrioU.lV  taprwla, 
a  c^HT,  Irem  L  copar,  mpra.  a  goat]  A 
leap;  a  ildp;  a  i[wlng,  ae  ta  dancing  or 
mirth,  or  In  (he  tnlic  of  a  gimt  or  lamb ;  * 
(pnTtlre  or  caprlclDoi  action;  a  prank. 


It  iportlTelj  or  caprid- 


■ajraod  Swadsn  being  ( 

•ametlmeitwaialmoal 
Qrsat  Britain;  ] 


.uunie  namea.  Por 
>rwbotly  extinct  In 

jow  aeuD  holdi  a 

place  in  tlia  KlUih  faoDa,  and  coniUtutM 
ana  of  Ua  grealcaC  omamentii  baring  been 
nliilrodacM  into  Sootland.  The  male  ii 
commonlr  called  the  moontain  cock  or  cock 
of  Uie  wooda  fio«co  calli  it  '  the  eajMr- 
eafli«  or  Wilde  borae,' 

OkporclAV,)  OftpparolAwt  (kt'p«r-kim 

kap'«r-UaX  B  t-  (Krbapa  ■  mere  mia-gpell- 
Ingof  eiapfvroCov.]  To  tearirlth  thenalli; 
(0  clapperclaw;  tualniM. 


;inatiolicBoi 
OtpMiIetrtlat  (kap'«r-da-ii],  n 


Otpanr  (kA-pir-ir),  n.  One 
leapa  and  ikipi  iboat  or  d 
nimble  npcrar  on  the  cord.' 


One  who  capen, 
(ka'per-lng),  o.  and  a.     After  the 


-Ing),  D.  and 


sra- 


collected  before  Iheflowereeipand.aud  pre- 
•ened  In  rlneoar.  The  buih  it  a  low  ihrub. 
ItTDwIng  on  old  walK  fraia  flHurea  in  mcVi 

Ctip«r  (ki'pir).  n.  ID.  taprr.  a  privateer. 
Irom^pfA.  t^makapriHeateaa.  topllftr^ 
Dun  b^Mr.Q  MfMr,  a  priTaCeer  }   Amita 

(ury,  luad  b}  the  Dutch  tar  prlrateerlng. 

thlMr-biUh  (ki'pto-bnah).    Bee  Caf*l 
Fite,  Mr,  fa^  f»U;       mi,  owL,  b*r;       pii 


from  it*  landed  reaemblance  to 
d^er-tree  (ki'ptr-M),  n.     The  caps 


throne.  Capet  waa  comldered  the  famllv 
same  ol  the  kingi  at  Franca ;  hence  Louli 
XVI.  waa  analgnad  before  the  National 
Conicntion  under  (he  name  of  Loait  Capet. 
Capful  (kapf  111),  n.  Ai  much  ai  Dlla  a  cap; 
a  iinall  quanlitf. 

TlK»  aiat  1  fajf/ii/  of  ffnpc  rWhl  In  iiiir  tmrr^ 

Rpecincallf  in  naatical  language  applied  to 
a  light  flaw  ol  wind  which  inddaaly  careeni 

nl«lii.wlieiiTltle-boi.i«ft./„f.in'd"   'iSJrtt 
OlplU(ki'pl-aI).fL   (L,  jroumaf  take.)  In 
law,  a  writ  of  two  Krti;  one  before  jud^- 

whera  an  original  le  iuued.  to  take  "the 

Id  malie  him  aaiwer  to  the 

iMUn  after  ]udg 


theol 


■a,  Cka-pi-bi'ral  n.  See  C*FtBARi. 
MOtUflup-il-ia'thui),  a.  J^apiUa- 
liry.]   RMembllng  a  balr  or  the  hair 


y^iarufuM, 

CapUlMeotui 

CFU,  hairy.]   L 

of  the  bead.  See  Capillabt. 
Owlllaln  (ka-pil-lir').  n.  (Fr.  wpUlaire, 
the  raaiden-halr  fern,  and  a  aytup  from  it. 
from  I.  ca/iiUaru.  capniarv.)    Originally  a 

11  of  lugar  OT  hatiey.  flaronied  with  orange 

akplllkmant(ka  pillB  mcnt).  n.  [I.  mpilla- 
nuRlum.  inythlng  like  hiir]  A  filament 
or  fine  fibre;  epeclftcally,  in  boL  the  nia- 

threadlikeahalr.    'Thei 


9*  or  ka-pUla' 
lug  capillar)': 


m  tofriiluA, 
head.  I    1.  I 


of  eaptit,  the  head,  f  1.  Eeiembling  a  hair, 
line,  minute,  buhU  In  diaiuateT' though  long; 
fllUDnn;  aa,  a  capillary  tube  or  pipe;  a  eaa- 
Ularv  nwel  in  anhoal  bodice,  nich  ai  the 

ramfllDatlDni  of  ibe  bl 


S  Pertaining  to  caplllvr  tnbei.  or  to  the 
capillary  veueli  or  caplllirlei  In  otmmlc 
■Cructurca;  ai,  eapiliary  action. — Capwary 


height  being  IbTenely  u  the  dl 


Du^'am 


of  that  material,  bi 


>n  thee 


alcohol,  ether,  oili,  Ac ,  riia  in  nairow  tabea 
ol  glaw.  metal,  Ac .  having  the  nutaca 
dean,  but  if  the  lurface  ii  greaaed  deprea- 
lion  takee  place  Inetead  ol  eletiition.  Mer- 
cnry,  on  the  other  band,  ia  dmreHed  In  a 
glaaa  tube,  but  rite*  In  one  ol  tin,  to  which 
It  can  adhere.  Capiitary  at' 
'  "  "    '  '-  numberler-  ' 

uiMiei  01  animal  bodiea,  i  oe  oii  or  greais 
riiei  in  the  wick  of  a  limp  or  cmdla  by  tlili 
principle.— Camilla rv  nnilfum,  the  repui- 
iloa  which  ia  exhibited  when  ■  capiUan' 


nation  of  an  arterr  or  vein ; 
minute  reueli  which  intern 


vewel like ahair; acapllUry.  Sir  T. Bmm. 
CapiUatiin  (ka-pU'Ia-tar],n.  A  badl  •! 
hair:  friiillag  of  the  hair.     HUre.] 


CaptUlttnm  Oiap-ll-ll'ihl-om).  n.     |L  npO- 

C!apUloM  (kaplllAi),  a.    (See  CAnLLABT.] 
Hairy;  aboandlng  with  hair. 

(ka-plB'trum).  n.  (L.  capittnm. 
girenta 


[laplUl  <kap' 
tal.  deadly.  ■ 


■.rrn.'  Bp.  BcrieUt. 


1    ' 


le  bead  or  life ;  iDcatrini 


;  iDcDtrinu  the 


■fin.  J».y». 
-Capitat  /ttanitt  a*  Uuhs  ctIbui  upon 
convkUiiB  of  whish  tlw  nKaiiler  U  can- 
(lomMd  to  dnth.  IB  ZTHl«nrt  Uuaa  crlma 
uv  Boir  TMlcfeted  to  tnUDn  uhI  nurdEi. 
In  SooUanil  (vhaa,  bomftr.  /•I«v  !•  not 
mla*  (aim)  nnnltf.  rabbarr,  npe.  uul  On- 
EBldni  m  itlU  opltal  crimn.  bnt  ttaa  pnh:- 
Uca  ii  TMsallj  (b*  tuna  u  in  Bo^wd. 
oqritU  coanodoB  nsnr  balnc  primiil  fut 
siuptln  UHouaotmwilcr.— <.  VeiTiDod: 

•njtllral;  flnt-cUu;     " ■--■-■ — — -- 

plvar^aai 

lUalDly  -    -^ 


ibia  hi  iha  pixigreu  u(  the  trU  j 
■(•llh,  Mid  an  lUBii  In  combln 

cf)  >^jf.  atock  of  vir  kind,  whethar  phjvlaal 


OwUnlmr,  Oftpltnluytkn'pit'a'itr.kk- 
riC^u-ri^n.  [LL  upiEulnrclnmLdi- 
}ii(ii/uin,  a  chaplsr,  ■  caplUl.  See  CAFIIU. 
n.  ]  1.  An  u^t  puiHl  In  a  chaptar.  u  ot 
kulgbu  or  cuionn.  — i.  The  bod;  ol  lam 


Oapltallrt  (fcapl-tal-lit).  n.  £"!Sa'Zbi> 
hu  1  capital  or  itock  In  trade,  uiDalir 
denoUnc  a  man  ol  luse  prDpert/,  vbldl  ia 
or  maj  Da  employed  In  buaUtaaa, 

aut  of  rarlTalifing-  (a)  ttaa  act  td  appljinc 
aa  capital  to  tlia  puiiKna  of  tnde.  (bj  Tbe 
act  6t  computlnk  or  raalixing  ttaa  proaeat 
Tain*  of  ■  periodical  parmani  (4  Tha  act 
of  writing  or  pHntlns  in  CIpltala 
OaplUlln(kap'l-tal-h),e.Lpcet.  App,e^ri- 
lalLHd;  ppr.  nariUUinnf.  1.  To  oonrert 
Ital:  (a}to  apply  aa  cuplUl  to  tbe 


tlcal  CDunca  Thii  i 
the  la*i.  clirti  aod  et 
Cbarlema^a  and  otb 
councHiaodauetubUe 


r  pTlncei  In  s^neral 
of  tbe  people.   Tliey 

a.  Tiia  menilier  ul  > 


to     prtntinE.  — Oyftat        CatA^  c™a 

■JMd  at  MCbnd-Qipilalatadk.  thenu 
of  monn  which  a  nHTchaM,  baokar,  ( 
tnaDofactanr  nabarki  In  aor  -— '"*-"-| 
or  which  ho  oontribulaa  to  ttaa  comma 
atock  of  a  partnerilLlp;  hla  capital  Invaatet 
BIN.  ctalaf,  prinolpal,  ludli«,  pmrnlnan 
notable,   enHntlal,    Important,    eKcaUen 
Atat-eUaa,  ai^atwUiL 
CMAtal  (k>p1-tal).ti.    [FurtlT  from  LI 
lapiUtMm,  tha  capital  ot  a  pillar,  eo^ 
(mm  On  aame, 
alnaohaptar  In 
a  booh:  partly 
from  tha  adiec-     /  I 

cmpltalialltioB   fj  I 

aaput,  tha  head.  1    \  i 


\t>^ 


allyappliidln 
raatrleUd  aan 


moM  put  ot  a  Cnpuu  Cipinl 

<n- pUaatfTi  •arrliu  aa  tha  headorcrow: 
and  placad  ImmadUtely  oter  tha  ahaft 
under  the  entablalora.  lnelaiaareA.th 


I  of  a  period 
Indcdlnita  leu 


the  prodiuaafladaatry  which  ronatnaalthar  j 
la  wa  abapa  ot  naUooal  or  ol  tadiridnal  ] 
wealth,  after  a  portka  of  what  la  piodneed 

■ ■    —J  ^u-i.  i.  —HI  .„ll.M.  J„ 


tinuBad,aBdwUch 
bar  pcodBcUDn,  Qq 
ar  directly  In  tha  pa 


„  of  panona— »  A 

tax  or  impoaitlon  upon  each  head  orperaon; 
a  poll-tax.  Sir  T.  Brmmi.  Sometlmei 
writtCD  Capilaltgn-Coz.— CapUotion  (nint. 
a  grant  of  aomTich  per  head;  apedDcally 
applied  to  gmota  From  fforenunent  to 
■choola.  on  accouat  of  >ucb  acholan  lu  paaa 

ampaniei  on  accnnnt  of  each  memben  aa 
reach  the  ataoe  ot  'elflclenla,' 
OkplM  (kap'rux    AblalJie  of  L  eo;mI,  tha 
head,  need  In  ancb  legal  phnuet  u  lenonl 

or  f  n  dtiV,  wu  anciently  a  tenant  who  hdd 
landi  Immediately  of  the  king  f  the  eajrttl, 
htad,  or  lord  paramount  of  all  landa  in  tha 
kingdom),  by  knight'a  arrrioe  or  by  aaaig«, 
thia  tenure  being  called  Unurt  in  a^ite. 
It  wai  abollabed  In  England  by  U  Charlea 
ILniT. 

CapltellAt* (ha-pifelUt), a  [L npUallUm, 
dim.  of  espuC  a  hnd.]  In  M.  gnwlng  la 
email  heada;  capitular.    - 

CwUtd  Alo'l-toU  n.  IL  opilDlfiHn,  from 
ea^,  the  head.)  I.  In  uid«nt  Ronw.  the 
name  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  tamj^  dadl- 
caud  to  Japltar  and  by  a  dladel,  and  al» 
of  the  temple  Itaelf.  In  which  tka  aanate 

the  principal  tempiaa  of  the  Komana  In 
Iheir  coionW-1.  fn  tha  United  Btalea,  the 
ediaca  occupied  by  the  Congreaa  In  their 
dellheratkiiia  at  Waahipgton:  alao,  to  aome 
atatea  the  atale-hanae  orlHiiaa  In  which  the 
leglalatun  holda  Its  UMloiia;  a  tayernment 

OB^tOllUI  (kap-I-tSll-anlL  a.  Fertaltdng  to 
the  Capitol  la  RdDW- 

napttnhTH><''T''-'"'-'")  "  Pertaining 
to  the  Capitol  In  Knne.  or  to  Jnpitsr,  In 
whooa  hononrtha  temple  called  the  Capitol 
waa  erected. —OipiMuu  tame$.  to  ancient 
Borne,  anoDal  aaoM*  orlainalty  inatitnlad 
by  CamlllD*  to  honour  i<  Jupiter  Capllo- 
Unna,  aad  In  coaunamoratiaii  of  the  pcteer- 
ntion  of  the  Capitol  from  tha  OanU  and 
fetoatitiiled.  after  haring  talloa  Into  diaaae, 
by  Domltlan,  after  which  they  were  cale- 
Imted  emy  fifth  year. 
!  OftpltanldN  <kap-Maa'l-d«),  u.  pi    il. 


•piial  and  Uie  latter 


aapUu,  large' headed.]     The  a 

tlmea  glT»n  lo  a  family  of  a 

Iha  barbel^  nearly  alUed  to 


.__ ■    jivtifi. 

Capitular  (ka-plt'Q.Iir),  a.    L  Balonglnirlo 

a  chapter;  capitolur.— I.  Id  bat  grnwlng 

In  a  capltuluM  or  head,  aa  the  dandelion. 

and  planU  of  the  order  Compoallie. 
Capltoluly  g^pll'Q-l£rH),  adt.    In  the 

form  of  an  eccieaiaatkal  ch^lei. 
The  kupci,  SI.  Ssma  Hmiil,  aUiied  jam  caolA 

0ftpltnIU7  Uia-pll'a-la-ri).  a.  RalaUag  to 
the  chapter  of  a  cathedral.  '  The  eapitularif 
acta  of  York  Cathedral.'    T.  Warin 

OapltnlAte  (ka-plt'a-Ut),  v.i.  preL  A  pp. 
capiiuiettid ;  ppr.  eapitu^fuv.  [LI.  oL- 
pituto,  eapituuttimi,  to  arrange  In  heada  or 
chaptci^  from  L.  eaifitufurn,  a  cb^ter,  dim. 
of  eajntt,  tho  head-]  It  To  draw  up  a 
writing  lu  chapten,  heada,  or  artlcTci ; 
hence,  to  draw  up  artldea  of  agreement; 

alao.  to  entct  Into  en  agreeaent;  to  con- 
federate.    *  Cetptfulara  agato  with  Bome'a 


I.  To  nuiender  Co  an  anemy  on  certain 
Btlpnlaled  eondltiona:  uaad  eapedally  re- 
garding an  army  or  garriaon,  when  the  tarma 
of  aunvnder  are  apeUhed  and  agreed  to  by 

FKeknd  wtllhiul  mtj  ^PF'^^'*!  ^"  '''*  ""^  ^^^ 

OapltiUaUmi  (ka-idf a-U"ibaiil  n.    l.Tba 

act  of  capitulating  or  aorrendering  to  an 
enemy  upon  attpulaled  letma  or  coudltioiu. 


ondltioui  of  •orrcnder.  —  3. 


_tj3o  of 

agreement;  Formal  agreement  'With  ape- 
cU  mpituialim  that  nflthar  the  SonU  nor 
the  French  ihall  reforttfy.'  Bp.  Bunut 
[Rare]  Spedflcally— t.  (o)  In  aid  G 
polily.  a  contract  "Wch  the  em] 


OMUtQlator  Oia-pira-li-t«r),  n.  One  who 
capltulatea 

Oapitnliun  (ka^plfU-lna}.  m.  (L.,  a  uDan 
bead  or  knob.  Bee  CAPimura.)  1.  In 
anae.  tha  head  of  a  bona.— 1.  In  btL  acloae 
beadotaaialle  Howan  (aa  In  the  Compoallc) : 
alao.  a  term  TBEneiy  applied  among  f  ungala 
totha  receptacle,  plleua.  or  peridlnm.  TVeaa. 
Bit.   CaUed  alao  Capf(uJ< 

Oapnud  (kap-l->llnl'),  a.  The  KaiillaB 
*ater-hog  or  capybaia  (whlcb  aee). 

aaplTl(ta-pCin),«.  AbalaamofthaBpantah 
Weatlndlaa    Sea  CoPAUa. 

Ospla^n.    SeeCArau 

n«j.i<«  n.pHnfiv.pniT.  fc.pii~i  »  [iHm. 
^anp,  or  a  ooiruptlan  of  aaating.  ]  The 
cap  or  band  ot  leather  on  a  flail  throng 
which  tbe  thongv  paaa  that  coluiect  the 
awlngel  to  the  atalL     [Local] 

OapUn  (kap'lln).  ■•.  [Ft.  css'iin,  eopa 
eG™- unknown]  A tlah.  the  Ailmo  aret 
otMaUotuinl--—  •—"-•-'-—■•- 


ale  aatlng,  but  Ita  chief 
cod.  Thu  Oab  treoaenM 
'      '  '   ilaBd.NawfeDnrd- 


CAF-HOKEV 
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Oa^^nonty  0"i>^uii-i},  n.    A 

Unn  (or  th«  mint}  caUected  I> 
mui  on  tha  death  ot  the  fai. 


(lU'P'iio-niftr),  n.    lOr  hrjmoi. 

■niollB,uidfiuira,  ■puLj  (C„H-0,.)  A 
tniupannt  colonrleu  all-llkg  tlufd  obblned 
trom  the  anioka  ol  ois&nlc  bod1«  or  from 

OapcnOliip'oli),  n.  A  fins  ahort  cotton  ol  the 
Eul  Indf«,  uud  chiefl]'  to  itufl  cnahloni, 
Ud«  ptluiqBlni,  Ac. 

OkpOochlAHIu-po°>i'<->).  »  ne  1  The 
couingi/  by  FinduUB  Co  Cra»ldiL     '  Alu, 


ipoclL  n.  uid  v.i.    See  Cafouch. 
ipon  iki'pon),  n.    [A.  B«i.  eapm,  b 
•}W6A  rrom  L  vapo,  Or.  kapin—ti  ciipi 


tnt«d  For  the  punvM 
lleih  tor  tabls.  —3.  Rarel 
It  ll  uld  to  hllTS  got  t1 
letten  baing  attan  con 
So  pouUl  in  Frencb  a 
letter. 

niO<&'pon> ''C-    To  I 
inst  t  (ki^i-et),  n. 


[Pr.  a 


hit  tppllcAtiDD  rroID 

lyed  Inside  fowli. 


(kap-o-nSi'.  ksp 
trd,  Sp.  eapon^ni 


it.  eappoaiera.    Orlgli ,    ._j., 

into  A  ditch  forlb^ilefence.  eDcompuKil 
with  ■  parapet  ebouE  i  (eot  high,  lervlng 
to  lapport  KTeral  planka  laden  with  earth, 
(tp)  A  paeuge  (ram  one  part  of  a  work  to 
the  other,  protected  on  Che  right  and  lelt 
br  H  wall  or  iwipet,  and  lonietlntea  covered 
overhead,  when  there  1>  a  parapet  on  one 
ilile  onir  it  ia  called  a  dtmt  eapmiert. 

OkpohIm  (k*'pon-ii).  o.i.  pret.  4  pp.  eapvn- 
tzed ;  ppr.  eaponuinff.   To  make  a  capon  of. 

Ospot  (k*-pot^  n.  |Fr.  mpot.  ■  term  at 
piqaet,  derived  bj  Uttr^  from  cape,  a  hood 
or  cape,  a  peraon  that  U  capotted  having,  aa 
it  nvare,  a  hood  thrown  airer  hie  head. )  Ree 
ClP«TE.J  Awlnnlngorallthetrlckiofcardi 
at  the  gaiBe  of  plqneL 

OftpOt  (ka-pof ),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  expoUed; 
ppr.  napotluig.    To  win  all  the  tricka  from 


Oapaacb.tCli!pochf  (ka-P'Kh'^n.  [Pr  anp- 
UfAa,  eajTuce.  from  It.  eapueno,  an  aug.  of 
L  L.  oapii.  eappa,  a  hood,  a  cape  ]  A  monk'e 
cowl  or  hood;  alio,  the  hood  of  a  cloak. 

OapODCli.tCiipaclilO'a-pOch').!.'.  Tocnver 
wTch  or  ai  with  a  hood ;  hence,  to  blind  or 


dleotfledonoui  polype  talona  herbaceom 
planta,  ihrubt,  and  tjeei,  having  four  petala 
and  Hpala,  a  great  number  of  lUmen^  and 
an  ovarr  elevated  upon  a  long  italk.  All 
of  them  appear  to  be  more  or  leaa  acrid. 
Same  ot  the  American  ipeciea  are  Ten 

a  tew  are  menly  tUmnlant,  aa  the  Cap- 

budi  ot  which  cooiUtnte  the  capen  of 


^^w:. 


Ocap'pa-dln).  n.  A  aort  of  illk 
trom  the  npper  part  of  the  allk- 
worni'i  cocoon  after  tbe  true  illk  liu  been 
mmndoff,  uaed  forahag  in  making  ruga. 

(hpPMll  BlOini  (kap'path  broan).  n. 
JuaiMiNa  -  brown  ;  a  bltumlnoni  earth, 
coloured  bv  oilde  ot  manganeu  and  Iron, 
which  jleldi  pigment*  of  varloui  rich  browu 
Goloun,  two  of  which  are  dlitlnguiahed  at 
tight  and  dark  Cappagh  frrovru.  Cappagh 
frrovrk  derltee  Ita  nama  froni  Cajtaanh.  near 
Cork.  In  Inland. 

Okp-Pftpw  (kap'pt-ptr).  n.    1. 
10  eallad  from  baing  uied 


forma  ooa  of  the  moM  chanicterlatic  t< 
turea  in  Afrii:an  n^tatioi   '  '     ~ 

Deaert  In  tha  Niger.  It  li 
tree  viewing  berrieawi tha 
which  whan  dried  conatlto 

element  in  tbe  food  of  l —  — 

bomt  root  Tlaldi  no  email  i|iiantllj  ot  aalt. 
3aiipuldao«OtU(kap'H-h-da'shua),i).  Per- 
taining to  Che  CapparidaceiB. 
3ftpIMIll{kap^ii>},n.  A  genua  ot  planta, 
Incmdlng  the  C.  tpinatn.  or  caper-buah;  C. 
Sodada,  or  alwAk,  Ac    Sea  CIPKR.  CirtA- 

Jap-pailE  (kap'pik),  n.  AatUfpiece  in  front 

}Uip«ilQlUUti(kBpt'kw»rti),Ti  A' 
ofciTitJllied  quarti,  occurring  In  Coi 
Imiieddod  in  compact  qoarta.     On  br 


tagllo  ii  obtafoed. 
Cftppallne  (kap'pal- 

ippfUi--  '—  - 


n  Che  Or 
h  or  email 


a 


CAPBDHTLOITS 

eioui  temper.     'An  Interral  ot  inch  won- 

Uona'  Baker.  ' Copr^iouff  humour.'  Htw^ 
JViUir,— avn.  Freaklih,whlm>ical,un>t«d7, 
changeable,  fickle,  fanciful 

CapnctOIUlr  (ka-pri'ahua-ll),  «fe.  In  a 
caprlcloua  manner;  whimilcallj. 

Ofcpil(doatnau(ka-prl'ahui-nea),n.  l.Tha 
qiullt;  D(  being  capHcioua;  whlmalcalneu: 
unateadlneai  of  porpoie  or  opinion.  'Great 

pnooiunau  of  a  alckly  hearL '  Itvin^. — i.  [Tn- 
\\  liabteneaa  to  andden  chugea; 


thalr  pjruuldal  tenulnattona  in  h 

An.     [L.L  egfullim 

._„ __ ipa.  a  cape  or  cap.] 

imall  aknll.cap  ot  iron  worn  by  archan  1 


ed  Ckap'p«r.nol- 
9L  tapp,  atrite, 
bbed ;    peetlah 

plin),  n.  m 
rking  the  upper 


currant*.  nUaJiu.  or  tbe  like,  and  raerablea 
Oapra,  (kl'pra),  n.     [L,  a  ahe-goaL]    The 

(tapnita  (knp'rsl).  n.  A  aalt  of  capric  acld. 
CftpraUa  (ka  prel'li),  n,  (Dim.  formed  from 

Lcaprn.ii.he-gQat.1  See  lUKTis.aHamp, 
Oapiaolats  <k»p're-A  lat>,  a.    (From  L.  cap- 

raofm,  a  wild  goat,  a  tendril  of  ■  vine,  dim. 

or  fllllomi  (pirai  ciaapen,  by  wblch  plants 

(talPTWilail  (ka-pT«'a-IUB),».  (I.  SeeabOTe.) 
Tiie  tendril  ol  a  plant. 

ObptIc  (kap'rik),  o,  (L  eapcr.  a  goat) 
Ofor  pertaining  to  a  goaL— Copf'tc  ofuf 
(CidH^X  a  pecDliar  acid  (Int  dhuovered 
by  Ctaevreul  In  the  butCar  of  cow'a  milk, 
hi  which  It  eilaU  along  with  bnCyrlc  and 
caprolc  acldi,  aa  well  aa  in  the  milk  of 

and  ^aerervl  kinda  ol  fusel-oUa     tM\e<i 

OkptioelO  (ka-pr«'cha),  n.  [It,  a  caprice.) 
I.  A  caprice;  a  whim.     Sliai.—%  A  loose  ir- 

pcwer  ia  more  guided  by  fancy  than  rule,  al- 

lowing  full  acope  to  hla  Imagination 
Caprl«elOW  <ka-pr«'chS-S"«ol,  o,     [It.)    In 

Tnuiie,  a  term  denoClng  a  free,  (antutlc 

.tyle. 
C«»rice  (ka-prtsTTL   (Fr.mprwB,  ItMpric- 

eio,  widm,  freak,  fancy,  from  L.  eaptr,  eapra. 

a  goat,  originally  a  tantaatlcal  goat-leap  l 

cotnp.  aanrT,  eaprioii.]    1.  A  aadden  atart 

or  humour;  a  whim,  treak,  or  particular 
fancy.  'The  eanrie*  or  whim  ot  the  bWlop.' 
Sicin—S.  Capricionaneaa. 


Cfcpirtcniot  (kaprichl-o),  n,    [It  coprieeio. 

SeeC*rRICK.l    Caprice;  treah ;   fancy.     [In 

I     BuCler^t  Uudibrat  we  Qnd  a  plural  caprichet 

(^rltdOUB  (ka.prt'ahna),  a.     Character- 


le  lodiac,  ^ta  winter 


la  t^'lva^ 
iolatice:  npresenua  on  andeni  monumenia 
by  the  figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure  having 
the  tore  part  like  a  goat  and  the  hhid  part 
like  a  lUh,    lU  aymbol  t>  Iff.-IVcjiio  i/ 


Oaptid  (kapMd 
laBng  to  that 

(^IldM  (kapVi-di), «;  pt  JL."  wwr'  a  goat  ] 
The  goat  tribe,  a  family  of  nunlnatlng  anl- 
mala,  in  which  tha  hoina  are  directed  np- 


.    [Leopar,  agoat] 
it  tribe  ot  nunlnant  mamn 
la  tha  type. 


ckwarda,  and  have  a  bony  oore. 

ibdJTlalonotthetamily 

,     .      .  .  I  the  aheep,  antelopea. 

a^iUlaito  (kap'il-ll-kU),  v.c.  pre!  ft  pp. 
tmpri/teattd;  ppr.  taprtfieatiiiff.  Toperfonn 
tbe  operation  of  caprilfcatlon  on. 

CkprmmtlOn  (kap'ri.llkA''ahoa}.  n.  [L. 
coprv^wfle,  fnim  tapTificM4.  tlie  wild  fig- 
tree  -eaptr,  a  goaC,  and  flciu,  ■  fig,  trom 
goat*  feeding  on  It]  1.  A  procaaa  mlanded 
Co  accatente  tbe  ripening  of  the  fig,  and  to 

aabovg  the  cultivated  Dgi  branchea  of  the 
d  fig  covered  with  a  ipadca  of  cynipa,  a 
kind  of  imatl  Inaects,  which  apread  them. 
aelvai  over  the  whole  tree,  and  were  mp- 
poied  to  produce  the  beneBdal  effect*  men. 
tioned,  •ftliar  by  dlitilbutlng  (be  polien  ot 
the  male  flowen,  or  by  puncturing  tiie 
fruit  The  practice,  although  ot  great  an< 
tlqulty,  and  vary  wide  aprea4L  ia  aaid  to  l>e 
quite  iiKleu  and  even  inliirloua.—l.  The 
facnndatlon  ot  Che  lemale  dats-palnu  by 

Capruimu  (kap-rin'kuBX  ».  Tbe  wild  flg- 
Caprlfola  (kap'ri-fdl).  n.    ^e  next  aitl 

eaprifote  emong  '     Sp^nmr. 
ClprUollAOMi  (kap'rl-fo-ll.a"rf-«),  n.  i>l. 
[TTKia  capri/olium,  a  name  of  the  honey- 


"n.  alfaIl.T'A 
la  dlcotyledoni. 
It  Inctudea  a  . 
g  ahnili*  and  her 
prlalng  the  honenuckli 

tree  anUien,  epipetaioui 

not  aplitting  open  r"— - 

CApiflollaoMDi  (1 

Pertainlog  to  the  C. 
Okpilfollnm  (kap-i 

fdiuni— caper,  a  goat,  and  fuiium.  a  laat.l 
Hie  name  tomeChnai  ui«d  tor  the  genua  of 
beautiful,  fragrant,  moally  twlnhig  ahruba. 
inclnding   the  woodbine  or  boneyaackle  ; 

ClKJUrffoim  (kap'rl  torn),  a.    (L  caper,  a 


-ri-fo-ll.i"al 
Ifoliactn. 


,    [Lb 


OappartdMMi  (kap'pk-ri-dfaM), 


1;  aa,  capr\fon 


nethlng  belonging  If 


nocturnal  hablta,  light  in 


ilght-hawlL     See  cblT- 

J.(kap.ri.mnl-ll'n«),n,pl.     A 

the  Caprlmulgldle. 

I  (kap'ri-niul'guH.B.  (L  mpra. 


le-goal,  and  muJiTM,  h 


Fata,  fir,  fat,  tgll;       mt.  i 


at,  Mr;       pine,  pui; 


•UEkan.    fl*e  dntHVtamM. 


capijo  «cld  ud  gl/car^,  or  ■  upnU  uf 

(StlOlU*  (Up'rln).  a.  [L  tapritau.  from 
laiKr.iupra,  IBont.)  Like  i  Rual;  perUln- 
.-_  . .      '-"-Ir  phjsionno —  '-  - 


and  C.  onnuunt.    The  bitter  ipeciM,  tMei  i 

cbllllsi.  CT  fraemlvni  li  tlia  berTT-beuJnK  | 
capRlcum  or  bird-p«ppflr,  uid  C  fruticatum 
!■  tho  gent-pepper,  wbich  ii  much  hotter 
than  the  other  ipeclei.  C.  gmium.  or  bell- 
pepper.  Limn  But  Indian  ipecieavLth  Urge 


G»p-*1U  (kap'in),  II 


The  upper  horlionti 


idne,  TuLplne-  oapniv.'    Bp.  (tauden. 
(hpiiola  (kap'rl-il),  n.  10  Fr.  eaprioU.  now 
aikrielt.  lit.  ■  goal'lBip,  Ironi  1.  copn'sJui, 
•  Willi---- ■•    

is 


llj  tuma  and  apriolri.' 

■  iiune  niaiiet  In  the  aame  place  r-'"-- ■•  -  ' 

Tandnii,  In  auch  a "- 

at  tbehitEhtoT  tl..      ...     .  . 

hl>  hlnd-lega— S.  Akhidof  haad-dreaii 
by  lacliea 
Ohprtole  (kap'rl-AI),  v.C    To  eiecute  ■ 


Oaprlped  (knp'rt-pi 


dilatation  of  tbe  artet?  being  tuoceeded  !>; 

CtiproaM  (liap'rfi-Hl).  n.     A  utt  toraied  bjr 

OpralcOia-prt'lkXa.  Of  or  pertaining  b> 
n  ao*t;  derlied  freni  agoaL— COiHvtcan'd 
<cIHuO0,  the  iliEh  In  the  aerlea  of  Utty 
add*,  a  cleat  mobile  oil  which  nuf  be  pn>- 

Irom  Tarloui  other  eoareea:  Ita  ulla  are 
termed  eaproatet.  It  ii  eitremelj  fluid, 
coIoDtleu.  lullanimable.  and  baa  a  ler; 
acid  and  penetrating  taite. 
CAproniTi  (kap'ra-mlgX  n.  (Or.  t<i|»W.  a 
wild  boar,  and  inyi,  a  niouM.)  The  hograt. 
a  genne  of  ivdeiit  animali.  familr  Mnridn, 
ailfereat  upeelei  of  which,  Including  the 

Oftprona  (kap'rtn),  n.  A  clear  calautleu 
ollobtalned  (rain  butter,  to  which  It  auliU 
in  giving  lie  peculiar  flavour. 

OApnmi  (ka-prtfvli),  n.  IL  chikt.  a  soat, 
and  Bti4.  a  eheepl  A  genua  of  the  iheep 
tamilr,  comprehending  the  moufflon  or  wild 
aheep  of  Sardinia  and  Cortlca,  and  the  ar- 

Jall  or  wild  aheep  or  India  and  Siberia 

(aaroyKkap'roilXn.  (C,H„0.)  The  radi- 
cal of  capTtilc  acid  and  ita  drtlvativea. 

OtMiyi,  CftpirlBinlue,  Oaprylena  (kap*- 

rlC  kv-rll'a-niia,  kap'ri-linJiTi.  BeeUcrvL, 

OftPMllk  (kap-Hlla).  n.  (I.,  adbn.  from 
atpta,  a  repoaltary.]  Bhepherd'j  puiae,  a 
ainall   genua  of   crucireroiu  ptanli.     See 

!<IIE1'HIHI>*S  PUB-HE. 

'   mt  (kap'ihef),  n.    The  top  aheal  of 
M  Ou^al-alnf  T^A^  alkaloid,  the 


active  prinohilBot  the  capiale*  of  Cspeicuni 
S'liitiiint, or Cuenne pepper.  Ithaaareiln 
nni  aipecl  and  a  bumlntt  taite.     It  i*  ul 

ric.  ud  lul^rl 


ubie  in 
OApttonmO'ap'i 


convergttu  »t«- 
meni,  and  a  manj- 
•eeded  berrr.  Uanr 
of  the  tpeelea  arc 

fruit,  wblcb  In  aonii^ 


re  lunelr,  tn  the 

1    Tne  Irult  or  pod  la  uied  f< 


OmpiliaCkaP'diO.  e  L  pret.  A  pp.  sajuued;  i 
ppr,  aipruiiw.  [Origin  doubtful:  piobahl)>  , 
the  flnl  iyllable  maana  head  or  top,  and  li 
ultimately  from  L  esput  Bkeat  luggetti 
that  the  Bp.  cabtetar,  to  nod  the  head  In 
■leep,  and  In  nautical  language  to  pitch  (from 
eoAe^  headx  may  be  the  origin- )  Toupset  i 
or  OTertum.  '  What  tf  carrying  aall  capnu 
tHeboatl'    Byron. 

Oii)iIia(kap-ali'),  e.i    To  be  npaet  or  over-  ! 

Oiinlie (kap-ali^ n.  Anupaet:  anorertum.  ; 
CAP'^iajLT*  (kap'akwkr),  n.  In  ^n.  one  ot 
the  itrong  pUtei  of  iron  which  cnme  orer 

CailinaiL  Oiap'iUn).  n.  [Fr.  cabatan,  from  , 
Sp.  tabrilaiat,  full  fonn  eofrreilanee,  alio  . 
tabvttranU,  a  capatan,  from  eofrceirar,  to 
lialler,  L.  eapittnm,  from  eapUtrvm,  a  hal- 

apparatui  working  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  aile,  and  conelitjngof  tcylluder 


r«,TS 


or  barrel  adjuated  on  an  upright  aila,  the 
barrel  being  made  to  tuni  round  by  meana 
of  horlionUl  ban  or  teven,  the  andi  of 

round  It  and  a  weight  raleed  or  moved, 

large  thlM  it  1>  chUn;  need  tor  weigUng 
anchor,  noiating  aalla,  toe.  A  capatan  la 
dlitlnguiihed  from  a  windlaia  by  the  aiii 


tram  pita.  It  la 
when  worked  b; 
Jin.— TV  man 


la  called  a  vMm- 


t  by  puahlng  with  the 


Ua  tapttan,  to  turn  It  the  contrary  1 
To  paui  Ihc  captla-a.  to  Di  the  pai 
prctont  it  from  recoiling.— -To  r^  U 


bole*  or  otiierwiia. 


Opit*™. 

,  Canton*  (kap'>tAn).  n.     A  name  given 
I    a  loaall  echlmte  (aea-urchln)  of  the  gen 
Conulua.  from  lie  reiemblance  to  a  cap. 
Captnlk  (kap'rt-laX  n     Same  aa  Cnpmla. 
Cwmiljir,  CapmlBiy  <kap'ali-l«r,  kap'aO- 
U-rl),a.     HoIIdw  like  achntor  capeule; 


a  capiula  —Captviar  liga- 


le  hliTjoInt 


<,  Ourolai 


Ckpnlaj 

aa-Ut-ed 

Oapittla  (kap'aaix  n.  [L  eap- 
mu,  a  little  cheat.dlm.  ot  cawia, 
a  cheat,  from  eajne,  to  take.) 
I.  ln»o<.adrjImll,elthermeni- 

hlKet  by  regnlar  »alvci  oorrc- 


it«l  {kap-ifl-lit.  kap"- 


pela,  or  twice 


ir  meltlDC  them.  (A)  A  nnall 
1  made  of  Beilln  ware,  platin- 
vapontlMl*,  eoluttoni,  and  Uie 


llke-alnanoCi 
tncloaing  a  part  lU 
the  cryitalUne  le 

metallic  (eal  or  cover  for  cloning  a  bottle. 
OailULluCkaptAnorkap'lIn).!!.  [Vr  npi- 
Caine,  O.Fl.  capitaia,  from  LL.  capilaHUi, 
fromL.ea«il,£hehg*d.l  l.Onewholiatthe 
head  oforhai  authority  over  othera;  a  chiefs 
a  leader:  a  commander,  upeulally  In  mllilari' 
aflalra  In  the  Bible  tbe  term  U  applied  to 
a  king  or  prince,  to  a  general  or  commander 
ot  an  army,  to  Uie  goveniar  of  a  province, 
Ac.   'Coplufnot  Che  hoatot the  Lord.' Jua. 

people.' 1  Bam,  ii.  IB.  •CnpUiiu  overOiou- 
•anda.'  1  Sam.  viiL  li.  'Great  Uan,  the 
captain  of  Ul  all.'  Sliak  -The  foremnlt 
esptafnof  hlatlnie.'  Tenii^nm.  'Meltlne 
the  mighty  heart!  of  caufoiniand  of  klnga. 
Ttnnyma,    llore  ipecfflcally-i.  The  mlll- 

whether  of  IntanttT.  cavalry,  or  artUleiy.  — 

ofwBT,  Tbe  captain  iineitln  rank  above  the 
commander,  and  ranka  with  a  lieulcnatit- 
colonel  In  the  army,  but  after  thne  yean 

with  a  full  colonel  Captahia  ot  ahlpa  were 
formerly  deaignated  putt-taptBiiit.  1'he 
heada  of  imall  partiea  or  gang*  ot  men  In  a 

the  torecaatle,  maintop,  foretop,  &£.— Cap- 
tain of  tKt  Jlett,  a  nag.«nicer  temporarily 

carrying  onlof  the  order* of  the ct 
In-chlef,  and   to   proper  dieolp; 

formofarear-adndral.— t.  Thee 

ormaaterof  amerdiantveiKL— S.  In  aoiue 
ot  the  public  achoola  aj  England  a  title 
given  to  the  senior  acholar. — ft  Inthegame 
of  cricket,  the  head  of  bd  eleven,  or  of  the 

occupationt,  tbe  title  gtven  to  on  oveneer; 
a*,  the  aaolain  of  a  mhie. 
CapUin  (kap'Uu  or  kap'tin],  a.    1.  Of  prin- 
cipal eieellence or  value;  chlet    [Bare,] 


Captalncr  (kap'tin-^),  n.    Tbe  rank,  poat, 

CapUUncr-seiurai,  Cwtain-feiiantlc^ 

cr-al-ei).  n.  The  offlce  or  Jnitidlctlon  of  a 
OaptalneiB  (kap'tln-ei).  n.  A  female  com- 
Oaptikln-nll«nl  (kapOan  or  kan'tin  ]en'«r- 

aud  moat  DIuHtrloua  .  .  .  oaptam-yenertil 
Oaptalll-lleilMDMiin'ka^UIn  or  kap'tin 


Captaln-puha,  n.     See  Cifitin-I'ICIIA. 
OaptAlnrrt  (kap'lin-rl).  n.    The  power  or 

abip    Spenvr. 

Ouitaliuhlp  Ikap'tiiiibip),  n.     1.  The  can- 
diUon  or  poat  of  a  captain  or  (.bief  lum. 

""^  '         to  Uke  the  eaptaimhip/  Shai. 


i.tThec 


uiurped  i.fab.,*/^.  i,r  J.  Dnn.. 

&  Skill  in  mlllUry  aflalni  a*,  he  displayed 

aip»tlont{kap-l«'jhon>.n.  (L  eoptaffc, 
from  eapto,  to  catch.)  The  act  ur  practice 
of  catching  favour  or  applanve  by  Hattcry 
or  addreia     EUrim  Barttiit. 

OapttOD  (kap'ahon),  n.  [L.  captiit.  a  taking. 
^--'  '---■'  '— enpw.  toaelie]  l.lThe 
-■  by  lome 


H  Tbe  act  of  urging  capUoui  oblection*; 


1.  The  act  of  taking  or  apprehending  by  a 
iudlcial  proceH.    lKare.}l-t.  In  lair,  acer- 


ch.elkaln;      eh.  9c  lock:      g.;o;      J.^h:      h.  Ft.  Ion;      ng,  tiiy:      tB.  Uen;  th.  (*ln:      w.  vlg;    wh.  uAlg;    th,  »/ure.-4Fc  KKT- 


cuCiDV  ft  commlulon  In  chBDCcr;,  or  at  I 
tailing  ■  ikptniUon.  nr  of  tlia  Bndlng  of  an 
igdictniQa(»  and  thD  coort  nr  uithoritf  b»- 
f4jrawhlcbHnchactwupQTfoniiAd,udiiLch  . 
Dllisr  iwUcuUn  u  ani  neceuuy  to  render  I 
It  legal  and  valid.  A  i: ^Uon  mn)>  l»  placed 
at  Ihe  head  nr  font  of  a  cotHncate.  or  on  Uie  | 
bmk  uf  an  Indlotmcnt— 1.  Itie  heading  of 
■i^taanter,  leatlon,  or  p^B.  [llDited  Stain  J 
iJ,  Id  Seat!  lav.  ■wilt  Iwwd  at  tha  liutanw 
ul  acTsdllnr,  oonunandiiiB  an  onc«  to  take 
and  Inipriaon  a  debtor  or  oliligaot  till  he 
iHijra  tlia  OtU  or  ptrforma  the  oUlgatlon. 
The  nit  thai  iamed  la  called  Xdflen  >/  i 
CaptioiL    But  thla  proceedln  "  ' 


that  the  tnllr  naarlj  tonehea  the  gr 
la  conivd  wltli  coane  bniwn  balr.  ■ 
haa  ihort  leg*  and  long  fset,  wbld).  In 


I  b;  tha  pa 
lor  It  la  the  canrt  boota 
CaptlOiu  (liap'ahni).  a.  tL.aipliBtat.tn 
auBtie.  >  taldag.  See  CAmoK- )  L  Apt 
caEcta  at  fanlta ;  dlspoHd  to  find  fan!  t  or  m. 
ubjecllona:  vt  (o  carll:  dUncolt  to  pleaaa; 
■nnebji:  M.  iktttpliaut  man.  '  A  a^liout  and 
■Diplcloua  age.'  SUUingftttt  'A  Tulgu 
■nan  iaapiinHand  lealoai.'  LantChttltr- 
ield.  —  S.  Fmwidlng  tram  a  captioiu  or 
caTllling  dlapoaitloo :  BtttHl  to  Imnare. 
liaraai.  or  perplav;  Inaldlona;  a%  a  ai^tiaiit 
iinaatkin.  '  C^|)twu<  or  f  allaclaiu  wayi  of 
talldog.'  Lettt.  'AanCfnucantroTeny' 
BHrla.  'CipttatureatiBlntioii  navlgatlou.' 
B<iiitrvfL—i.i  Capable  of  rccelTing. 

—Capnaut,  CavUling,  Petnlantr    Captiyut^ 

me  pecnliar 

.. ly  Inflnnjtj 

capUiiriff.  fault-Andlng  — ImplfmH  n   lcei- 

vantgTouni1i,andloniignlfvlhB  ImporUuce 
of  that  which  l>  Dljject^  ta;  pilvtant. 
peevish,  hard  to  pleaio— Implying  uiflnnlty 
ol  temper,  -  Snt.  CaillUng,  carp! 

cWptlQiuIy  (lup'ihiu-ll),  ade. 


Ii,  Iniidi- 


)  objeci 


arinU 


...,   .  __. iion  tof 

fault;  lacllaatlaa  to  oblect;  peerlihni 


(luitlTanM,taaptlnMiiiMi(ta>p'ti-**iu), 

n.    Capliiity,    Renter. 
OtpUTaite  (hap'tl-Tit).  v.L  pnt.  A  pp.  eap. 
limUd:  ppr  capticaiiiig     |L  capiloo.  cap- 
tieatum,  fnn  eaptitmt.  a  prisoner,  from 

enemr  In  war,  or  anything  belonging  to  an 
enemj;  (o  capture:  to  make  prlKmr.  'The 
French  Idng  mpHraUd  tu  The  BngUih  mon- 
an^kr.'     Vamer.     •  Captimling  Ihiim  anil 


ScrtH-"".  bul  ..«  m/«Li«.  our  luue  ""J^^JJ; 
3.  To  oTerpower  and  gain  with  eicelleno 
or  beauty;  tacharmi  to  eninv  ">e  alfec 
tloni  of;  to  taadnate.     'To  tapiieale  thi 


STN.Toenilave.iubdue 
enchant.  liKlnate.  IoikI 

C»DtlT»t«t  (kap'U-vit; 
uptiie.     SAot. 

Captlntlnc  (lup'tl-va 


C&ptlTatUm  (kap-U-va'ihnn),  n.  T 
"■  captivating;  Ilie  act  of  gaining  o 
lonfag  one'i  allectlant     '  I'he  oipli 


ChiPtlTa  (kap^ivV  a.  1.  Made  prtioner 
war;  kept  inbondageorconBuenienl.  'O 
tlie  Grecians.'  Sliak.—i.  Bound  by  the  t 
of  love  ot  admlraUon;  captivated. 


OapUrat  (kap'tli 

tietd.'  S'pfnaer.— 2.  To  captivate.  'Beaut/ 
which  eaplicu  all  thlnga.'    Drudta. 

OapttvUf  {kap.UYl-«Vn.  f"  capKriU; 
L  eaptlcilai.  Srota  npio,  to  selie.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a  prlaoncr.  or  of  being  Iti  tAa 
power  ol  an  onenv  by  force  oi  the  fate  ot 
war.— t  Snblectlon;  a  state  of  being  niidei 
control;  bondage;  servitude.  '  BriDging  into 
capCuilir  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ'  tCvi.  I.  i.— To  Uad  eaptitiitp  cap- 
Hot,  In  5crip.  to  subdue  thote  who  hare  held 
othen  fn  slavery  or  captivity.  Pa  IivllL 
la— Sth.  Imprlaonment,  conllnetnent.  bon- 
dage, subjectioa.  servitude,  slavery. 

Okptor  (kap'Ur),  n.  (L.  taplor,  Iron  eapic, 
to  tike.]  One  who  UkES  bjr  force,  ai  a  pri- 
soner or  a  prize;  speciAcally.  one  who  lake* 

aiptnre  (kap'tfir),  n.  [L  coirtM™.  Fr,  mp- 
fure,  from  L.  eapio,  to  take  ]  I.  The  act  of 
taking  or  teliiug;  seliure;  srrest;  as,  the 
captiHf  of  an  enemy,  ol  a  ship,  or  ot  booCy, 
by  force,  nuprlse,  or  stratagem ;  the  cop- 
Inn  of  a  criminal  or  debtor.— E.  The  thing 
taken;  a  ptlu.— SiN.  Seiiute,  atreit,  deten- 


aptlTfttUm  (hap-U-»a' 

Jl  captivating;  Ilie  act  of  gali 
wlnniog  one's  aaectiont  '  I'h- 
ol  our  nnderstiuidlng.'  Bp.  He 
CApUn  (kap'tlvX  n.    fFrom 


Oaptnre  (kap'tUr),  n  t.  nret  &  pi 
ppr  enpturinB.    To  take  or  lei 


prisoner  of; 


pro|«rty 

Iiirt  IDD  prison  era 
Cairaeclo  (ks-pfl'chax  11    lit.]    Acapuehlo 

or  hood.    SpejiMr- 

OkpaclMil  t  (ka-pBshn,  u.  Covered  with  a 
CkPOOMn  (kap-a-sh^n*),  n.     [Fr.  capurlum, 

Francis,  ao  called  from  the  capudvm  or 
capuee,  a  Ituff  cap  or  co*i,  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  the  order.  The  Capuchins  are 
clothed  In  brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted, 
and  never  shave  their  beard.  'A  barefooted 
and  long-bearded  Oapiahm.'  Sir  W.  Scau. 
8ea  Fkamciscan.  — t.  A  garment  for  females. 
conslitlngof  ft  cloak  and  hood  made  In  Imi- 
tation of  the  drees  of  Capuchin  moiika 
ll^perly  the  name  uipllei  to  the  hood 
ord),  bat  it  came  to  be  eitandad  tu  (he 
whole  cloak.) 


lams  towards  the  neck,  like  the  capor  cowl 

Oftpaellla  (kap'A-dn).  n.    [FT.,  a  hood  or 

hooded  ape  or  aapajou  (which  k9\ 
Oapoll  <}aVm,  n     10«1  ropiiU.  a  horse,] 
Aliona.    See  CAP! L 
Oftpolatflup'a-letln.    St.mv  la  CaprOit 
0«jnilUinup'(|.|ln).n,  The  Mexican  ('berry. 
C&pnt  (kap'at).  n.     [L     the  head.]     The 
governing  body  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Cam- 
bridge before  the  nnlvenlty  received   its 
present  constitution  by  the  act  of  IBM. 
'Vouroapult.andbeadsof  colleges.'  Lamb. 
Oftpat  mortniUIl  (kap'at  mor'ta  um>,  n. 
il.j  Lit  adeadhBad;afaiidfullenainuch 


im  ot  chemlcala.  wl 


which  all  that  rendend  11 
CapTibum,  Oaplbttni  (ki 


CaUips  the  I 


'raXn.  |The 
tlttdrvet^rut  copv- 


I.  One  who  ts  taken  prtsniier,  especially  a 


le  tropical  riverm,  and  la  ea]>cclaliy  ci 


Bah.  swimming  after  s 

length,  tftlUea.  with  a  large 
divided  noae.  the  body.  wlJel 


Cap»tiin  (Hinlivitim 


Called  sl»>  t^aUr-lug. 
Cbt  (kHr).  n.    [From  O.Fr.  ear,  dkor  Qfod. 
Fr.  duiF},  from  L.  tamt,  a  Und  of  (onr- 


mly  of  die  cai 
irftmwayl.whiieinAn 
1  both  of  thesi 


Is,  hat  In  this 


o  take  the  em '  Is  to  go 
*"'tS  fatmtinff  tar,  a 
4.  liHck  to  back,  over 


■  Ota-ratfl-de). 
41  genus  CtaroMu.]    Aiamijyoi  oectiei 
ileopteroot  Insect*,  of  the  HcUon  Fen- 


d  with  brilliant  metallie  • 


species  itabont  1  inch  long,  but  ton* foreign 

0000  knowu  apeeiea     The  celebrated  bom- 
bardier beetle  tSraeM  inttt  errpiOau)  belenas 
to  this  family. 
CanUdeoni  (kar-a-bld'C-usX  a-    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cai»bidie. 

CanMne,  CftrUna  (kar'i 

IFr.c<irat><>ir,at:arablne;  O 
brin,alight-cavalryma«ti 

c/fltr..  an  engli 

from  LL  tha&l 


a.  klr^In).  n. 


'bvla.  an  engine  tor  throw, 
•tones,  irora  Gr.  talabiM,  oierthrow,  a 
wing  down  — *afa,  down,  and  baOS,  to 
w.]    A  gun  or  flrrarm.  shorter  in  Ihe 

introduced  into  En^and  tnnn  Spain  in 
«ignof QueeuEliiabeth.  Thebesteara- 
s  are  now  Tilled  and  breech- loading; 
regular  cavalry  (e«™t 
7.  t£e 


CanUiiMr,  O&rtiiiinT  (k" 


.btai-ir",  klr- 
caraUneor 
called 


carbine.  — TheSth  Dngoon  Guards  ar 

■Tht  Carabinnn.'  though  tha  dlstuicum 

between  Ihrm  and  other  cavalry  la  little 


(kar'a-boldX  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
rcHiiiuimg  the  genus  Carabos. 
C&TiiInu  jkar'a-busX  n.     (Or  Isntas.  a 
■  ■eetle]    A  genua  ot  coleopterous  cam]  vor- 
oni  Insects  of  the  family  Carabldsa,    Sane 

Brttlib  bectlei     Ti»-  e!ytra  are  United.  SOd 

ward)  of  120  spectes^sve  becn^dncribed! 


leh  Is  so  thick 


Carao  (kar'ak).     Si 

Cttntcal  (kar'a-kal 

word  signifying  bl 

,    lyni  (the  Felit  ca 


CASBOUC  ACID 


nn  Alia.  CUUIZ (U'nuigki), a.  An 
at  ■  uai-  t«ryHlu]  flihea.  funlly  so 
ur  abon^  '  ipiKJgi  (C  Traehunu)  on  t 
•lid  tutti       it  HDll  knoan  bf  Uu  nuns 


ijoru 


(ki-». 


IFnim  It>  hoiins 


1  ol  condden 


i    Hn  popnUr 

t)i«  mti-fumlr  Folybarlnii 
Pmlconldm  Thsj  an  ol  ci 
uUtM  Ol  BoBth  America. 
Urtied  b7  having  Uie  bill  hooked  at  (1 

an/pwt  o(  ths  Ihroil  mors  or  Iw  dec 

Otr»l*ft»''»*),  n.  [Fr.anuiH.aFi 
raqu4,  Sp.  and  Pg,  oorro™.  It  (Kra. 
eanek.  Imn  I.Laarraaa.B>Tiea.  a  il 
bordaB.  tram  L,  aomu,  a  car.)  1  nam 
■hiIt  clTaB  to  lai^  noud-buDt  i«M 
B«d  daptb.  flUad  lor  Bcht  aa  weU  ai 
dan.  mcB  ai  wen  oaed  br  Uw  Fnrtni 


Oumpft Quu'a-M),  n.  iFVomtamiiH.  thana- 
Un  nama  ot  Uuauiaiuiiueliia.)  Agnnui 
ol  tropical  plants  naL  urdor  Ueilaccv.  A 
SouUi  Anurlcan  ^laolHa,  C.  gtiiantnrit,  la  a 
I  Una  lar^  traa.  whoae  bazk  u  In  nnuta  aa  a 
lebrlluw.  Oil  mada  train  lU  •esda  (called 
oara|>.ojl  or  cialMulJ  la  naad  for  lamja,  and 
mut*  o[  alilpa  an  mada  ttoin  Ita  trunk. 
Tbe  wood  la  called  mh-wood.  Tlui  nil 
ol  (be  African  Ipei 
CooBdl,  Kundah.  o 
bj  the  n^iroet  tor 


,  jiere  la  thla  ladical  dlfleranca  balwean 

them  thiC  (amnllytpeaklng.tha  traialiar 
Qnda  nothina  In  a  canTaaain  lor  tba  uae 
eitbaralblmaallorblicalUa.  He  muat  canjr 

aa  iiuu,  bDt  c< 


cattle.  He  muat  cany 
lecaMartei  along  wltb 


ea  CAKAOOLB,  t. 


(kaA^ 
i:  ppr.  atrw 

.. ,         -koM).  n.     An 

gold,  allTar,  and  copper,  at  wUcb 
'-r  kind  of  Jawelrr  li  made 

(kar.a-kd'n).  h.     [Main  WDnl] 

Borneo,  Temata.  and  otber  Ean- 

em  lilanda     Alao  called  Cmeol  b^  earlr 

Oandoo  ftuulBtOIM  (kai'a-dok  laiid^tdnX 
n.  In  gviL  the  upper  dlriiloD  of  (ba  lower 
HltarlBii  rocka.  coniliClng  ot  red,  pnrpla. 

qnartuae  nila  and  Uranhinet  oontajnlng 
conUA  uolliiMia,  and  UilobiUa  Ttia  Bala 
Umaalonaa  are  a  portion  of  lUt  gRinp.  Tba 
diTliInn  1>  named  after  Uw  bi&t  ttngt  of 

OArA(«(karaf),B.  [i^.JAgiaai  water*otUa 

1.  CarMh—  {kafafifD},".  Fir  ] 
1  al^a,  CJUrtdru  eritpat.  See  Cak- 

(kar'a-faa-ln).  n.     Same  *a 

Out^i.    Bame  aa  Earaili. 

(larUlbaU(lu-nini^l>4-l*).  n.  Tl»natlTe 
name  of  an  Eaat  Indian  tnilt  of  the  ilie  and 
■hapa  of  a  duck'i  em.  ol  an  agrsMbta  addii- 


bola  (kt-iu-ben  n.     [Ft]    in  » 
(d)  tba  r«l  ball  plucsd  on  tba  mar 


ntnwbkbthe  tlilrdol 


Ou«mbol*i  (Ut-rai 


carwoal ;  Sp.  araawio.  a  ktanoe— Ar. 
^im,  a  ball.and  sweMlo,  aiwealnieat.i 
Aubfdngtoc  banittugar.  a  product  of 
tho  action  ot  heat  upon  angar.  When 
oana-mxar  U  heated  In  an  oil  or  metal 
bitb  tobttwaaD  ElO*  and  ttO*  C.i  t  bagina 

Ineraaalng  depth,  and  when  the  Uiinefac- 
tloD  baa  caaiad  the  Tcaael  containe  a 
black  aubatance  to  which  the  name  ol 
oramal  haa  bean  gfvao.    It  luu  a  hlith 

rtadlly  in  water,  givins  It  ■  nne  aspla 

•iigarln  Iti  cumpnund  with  oildeol  lead. 

■plrlta    Written  alao,  but  leaa  freqncDt- 

OarwiKrtefl'ar'a-n.Otl.n.  [Fr  ]    Arather 
lar^  epCK:ipB  of  ihrimp  (/Vivnu  tammoU) 
commin  In  ths  Mediterranean,  where  It  li 
CHUqht  In  great  oumben  and  aaltad.  far  ar- 

nnTMlB. ^ItlTI n*iO'*'*"'*li*  SeeCaKACBl 

ch,  fAalni      th.Sc.  lock;     g.  fo:     Ljob; 


TaUlBoana  all.  It  lued 
laldng  Boap  uid  anolnt- 
1  taate  baUw  ao  bitter 


reptila*    The  oU  ol  (ho  SoDth  American 

carapa  it  need  for  the  aama  purpoae  alto. 

'  OanilWN  (kar'a-pi4.  n.   [Fr..  from  Catalan 


a£df^ 


reptile^ 

la  alao  applied  to  0ie  onarlns  I 

auperlor  anrface  of  the  cmitaL-Bun. 
OsiftPftZ0<a''B'Paka),n.  Same  a  Cbrapou. 
Cus>^{kar'ap-<ul),  IL   Oltobtainadtrom 

Oanijia  guianmtU.    Sea  Caiufa. 
OKat  (kar-at).™.    (Fr.  earat,  Ar.  jimli.  a 

•hell  of  a  liean.  a  pea.  a  pod ;  alao  a  welifht 


d  lor  a  mgbt,  a 
I  iralna,  tia«d  bj' 

t.  A  Km  uiaS  to 
I  of  gold. 


taad  of  the  carob-trag,  ui 
canL]  1.  Thewal^tol 
goldsnltlu  and  JeweUar 


Tbe  wtiote  niaaa  of  gold  la     .  .  . _.. 

twenlT.foar  equal  palta,  and  it  It  called 

Sold  «  (D  man*  earala  aa  It  contalui  Iwentf' 
mrth  parte  of  pare  mataL     Thua  If  a  niaaa 


ot  erery  twenty-loBr  it  li  gold  ot  twanly- 

[JkTAniu  (ka-ra'na),  n.  (Natln  Dtma.)  A 
reiin  produced  bj  the  tree  ihiraera  aaiimi- 
luU.  and  Imported  from  tropical  America. 
It  it  brongbl  home  in  little  maaaat,  rolled 
up  in  leavea  ol  lUEa,  It  baa  an  agreeable 
aromatlD  amell.  and  a  blEtarlib  lUghtlf  paa- 
... — .-  ■>  wai  formarlf  otad in  patera. 
irana,  Ckuanno. 
'a-TanXn.  (From  Ft.  eanwan., 


e 


many  parte  of  Aita  and  Afri< 
that  thaf  mar  traTal  with  greater  aacn- 
rltr.  eapedallf  thronsh  deaerta  or  resiona 
Inteited  bjr  robbera.  -Hen  who  paaa  In 
troop  orearaeaiL'  Milton.'-i.  A  large  cloae 
carrlagB  on  Mirlngt  lor  comejing  (ravelling 
eiblbitlona  from  place  to  plaoe;  a  coteted 
IraTelling  cart  wlUiont  iprlnga. 


Their  W^yt  inn  »n«d  over  the  L«rtn(  ^nd 
I  CUkTUlMT  (kar'a-van-ei^  n.  The  peraon 
I  OuftnaMttr,  OusTWoinn  (k«r-a-(u'- 


aa-rt,  kar-a-T»n'«-r»).  n  [Per.  WrmH.  a 
eanral).  and  urril,  an  inn  ]  tn  the  But.  a 
place  appointed  li>r  raceiving  and  lodging 

raat  at  nigbt*  being  a  large  aquare  building, 


CftnmL  0UT«1  (kar'a.vel.  klr-vel). 
andtt.earaKla,acanvel,dlin.  of  I.S 
Or.  famtoi.  a  light  ahip,  i 


V^P- 


Udilp 

la«!  vonoea.     II  waa  narrow  at  the  poop. 

wide  ai  the  bow,  and  canted  a  double 

bowt.  IthadfonrmaaIaandBbowiprit,and 
tbe  nrinolpal  aallt  warn  lateen  tallL  It 
wu  m  oommand  of  three  cuch  caravela  that 
Columbna  croHed  the  Atlantic  and  dla- 
covered  America. 

ClPAWAy  (kai'a-wi).  n.  IBp.  aJ-earaJktuva, 
from  Ar.  itanciipd,  larawiyd,  canway:  pro- 
Sea  Cabvt.]  i.  Consul  OiirTH.  nat  or^ 
Umbelllfers,  a  biennial  i>lant,  wlthatapv 
root  like  a  pannlp.  which,  when  yonng.  le 


■plrlta.—!.  A  kind  of  aweetmeal  o 
carawaj  aeedt.    aliak.~t.  A  kind  oi  appie 

OazdwaT-oaadll  ftar'B'Wt-kain'flt),  n.    A 

OarbWHUa  <Uli^a-mld).  n.    {Carbm  and 

Cajifi.    It  ia  obtained  bv  the  action  ot 
ammonia  on  oijcblorlde  of  carbon.     Thlt 


Oarbuotla  Add  (kUba-iotlk  aald).  n 
(C<H,N,0,.)  [Carl>i>iiandBn>(>.|  Acrra- 
taUiiable  acid  and  bitter  aubitanca,  ob- 
tained \>3  the  action  of  nitrii:  add  on 
Indigo  aiid  toma  other  animal  and  vege- 
table inbatancaa  It  la  of  great  lupot- 
lanca  In  dyeing.  When  tllk,  which  haa 
been  treated  with  a  mordant  ot  atom  or 


Uon  of  thii  add.  It  li  dyed  ol  a 
ful    permanent    vellon  colour. 
called  Fimc  Add. 
OlLrlltd«(kArnjld),n.  Acomponnd 
bon  with  a  metal,  the  ntual  el 


Often 


Fonneriir  called 

OMilln*.n.     Boa 

CixUuaei  (kar-bln-Sr^,  a.     on 

OuboliTdnte  (Urn>«-hi-drAt).  r 

bonandyijfdrate.]  Anorganic  co: 
containing  carbon  and  tba  elem 
water,  tuch  aa  itarrh  and  cellolute. 

CtTbo-britracen  (wir'ba-hi-di«-jan).  .i. 

8ame  aa  Hudrv-oarbfm. 
CftrtaUeAddCkAr-bol'lkat'ldl.n.   [Oirtoi 


w.trtg; 


ih.  anuc-  Haa  Kn. 


lU-I  (C,BM.) 


IwMcli 


.    ,  .         ...MCTyiUlllt . 

but  k  li  lunally  (ound  u  in  oIIt 
<url«>.  with  a  baming  tule  and 

innutlc  aod  iIIbId- 
iBmal^  In  CMH 
.     .  Hi:  builta  prin- 

cipal me  li  ai  an  eitetnal  appllcatloa  to 
nitlisaltliy  torn,  eoniponnd  tracbina.  and 
to  abaceaaei  altar  thaj  hlTI  been  opened, 
over  irhich  It  eoagnlatM.  tanning  a  cnut 


liquid,  o 
the  odaur  oi . 

feclonL  It  may  be  taken  in 


lof  carbonic  acid 


le  wound.     Ths  i 


rhlcli  prodm« 


but  al»  to  dettray  auch 


clau  of  ■alta.mao  TaCUiembelngeitenalTaly 

OurbOtUltod  (kin»n-it«d),  a.  Containing 
cu-bonlc  ■Gld.—CarAmuUiii  ipriim.  •prlnsi 

ni  TheJiareconimanlDfolcaniccountrie*, 
CkrbDIllo  (klr-bon'lk).  a.  Pertaining  to 
carbon,  or  obtainod  trora  it— Carbonic  and 
(CTM,  more  preperlr  called  Carbanie  Anhy- 
dride, or  Carbim  I/ioxide,  a  gaaeoua  com- 
pound of  It  part*  by  weight  of  eirbsD  iml 
"  -' — ' — leia.  wlttaont  — " 


ion),  n.  (L.  oarlK.  a  i 
1. 12.  Pun  cbareoftl;  i 
■     -iB.llght.an-'      ■ 


CKTbon  (Ur' 
Sym.  C,    At  1 

It  tl  uau'allj  th'a  lemat'ni'oi  lonie  tagetable 

bat  been  »pelled  by  heat;  but  It  mu  be 
obtained  from  mott  oigaiilc  matten,  animal 
aa  well  am  regelable,  by  Ignition  In  cloae 
veuelx  When  cryitalllied  It  forma  the 
diamond.  Wood  carbon,  or  charcoal  well 
prepared,  li  of  a  deep  black  colour,  brittle 

but  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  galranic 
apparatua  it  may  ba  Tolatillted.  prsaanting 
a  inrface  wlui  a  dlitlnct  ■ppewrance  of  hav- 
ing undergone  fuilon  Vhen  thoronghly 
burned  Itli  a  conductor  of  electricity,  but 

abaorblng  different  ga 
nt  uain  when  beil«ii, 

poH*  «eTer*l  of  the  acldi.  depriving  then 
of  their  oxygen  IE  la  uaed  BomBtrmei  a 
fuel  on  account  of  Jta  giving  a  etrong  am 
■teadjr  heat  without  imolu.   It  la  employei 

Itenti 


II  f{ 


a  into  the  r 


;ompo>ltiouofHUnpowdei 
_ia  of  black  ^nta.  India 

rarioua  dli 


tlnetloTOi  called  all 

aa  diamond,  wood  charcoal,  animal  charcual. 
graphite,  lamp-black,  and  anthraclla.  The 
componadiot  Ihla  element  are  more  nume- 
roua  than  thoae  of  all  (he  other  elemeitte 
ttken  together. —Carbon  poinU,  In  eUetric 
lighting,  two  piece)  of  very  hard,  compact 

ia  broken,  ao  that  the  realitance  which  they 
offer  to  the  paaiage  of  the  current  producea 
a  Ilghtofeitraordlnary  brilliancy. —Cnrion 
prititinp.  In  photog-  a  proceaa  by  which  per- 

tographic  negatltea.  The  luriace  of  the 
paper  to  be  aubmltted  to  the  light  under  the 
negative  ia  coated  olth  gelatloe.  atarch,  or 

ment.andeipoied  to  the  varying  Intenaitiei 
of  light  paaaing  throiuh  the  negative,  the 
result  being  that  the  gelatine  becnmet  Inaol- 
nble  to  pniportlonil  depth!.    The  aoluble 

when  a  permanent  positive  print  i>  de- 

C^TbaiUlMOtuOlllr-lia-na'ahD>).a.  Pertaln- 

dvcompoaed  animal  or  tagetabli 

(£irbOiUdB,)Cu'boiiulol(kkrlia-iuld.kii 


bo-ni'dO.B.  (f^mLeorto.a 


1  ln< 


ac^aa,  Kauned.  and  broiled;  a  chop 

WJiTl'mc  ''"  '""  •'""'^'' '"  '^"' ""'",  J" 

OuiMiutda^i  Caibonadoi  (lUtr'bo-ntd,  klr- 
bo-ni'dft),  B.t  pret  *  np  mrbimaded:  nnr. 
earb^madinff.  1.  To  cut  or  hack  (or  brr^lllng 
or  frying.  'A  hare  daintily  cartmadotd" 
£«iu.  ^  J'l. -£  Tocut  or  hack,  u  In  Ughtlug. 


OUtolUtro  (kSr  bA-nk're).  n.  pL  carbo&ul 
Ot»r-bft-n»'r*).    |IL,  lit  a  coal-nan.  a  chu- 

bera  of  a  aecret  political  aoclety.  which 
Pate.  fur.  bl.  lull;       mt.  Diet,  her;       1.11. 


twenty-liTo  timet  «i  heavy  ai  hydt 
tumli^  blue  lllmoa  alightly  rod.  and  euating 
In  the  Htmoapheretotbeeitentof  1  volume 
0.  Itlalncapableolmaintalolng  Bame 


-oti 

polaon 

when  prewnt  in  the  air 

tot 

lent  of 

only4orSperoenL     It  b 

gaged  from 

vegetable  and  animal  an 

;aU: 

and  1> 

largely  evolved  from  flu 

tl 

e  earth, 

From  Ita  weight  it  haa  a  te 

dam' 

nden 

lntolo-phBee.vaullaan 

wel 

ndering 

aome  low-lying  phuea.  aa 

alley  of 

and  aerated  beverageiof  ^1  kfuda—beer, 

—owe  their  refreihing  qualitlea  to  Ita  pre- 
aeaco.  for  though  polsonoua  when  l^en 
Into  the  lunga,  it  la  agreeable  when  taken 
Into  the  alomach.  Thia  add  il  formed  and 
given  DDt  during  the  reaplratlon  of  anlmala. 


I  aUo] 


e  fuel    It  ei 


antltytnallllmeatonei 


the  floweri  of  planta  both  by  night  and 
r,  and  from  the  creen  parte  of  planta 
ting  the  night.  During  the  day  plant* 
lorb  It  fnuutheatmOiphere  through  their 
ret,  and  It  rorma  an  important  part  of 
!lr  nouriihment.— Carbenif  or  eatbonout 
dc  IC.O),  a  substance  obtained  by  Irani- 


ap  gr.  OV!t!.  bu  neither  acid  no'r  alka^e 

with  a  pale  lavender  flame.    Thia  lubitance 

amokeleu  flame.  The  pale  lavender  flame 
of  burning  carbonic  oilde  may  often  be  oh- 
aerved  playing  over  the  aurface  of  auch  a 

CartxmlfarDns  (kltr-bo-nlf'^r  ua).  a.     [L. 

Containing  or  yielding  carbon  or  coal.  - 


deelgnatlon  from  the  amount 

nieaiuret,  millitanegrit,andi 

CwlMHllnUan  (klirlnn-ii-i' 
act  or  piocesa  of  carbonizing 

Carbonlta  {kitt'ban.ti),  ii  t.  p 

toniwd;  ppr.  earJoiiinnj.    1 


I  CarbODOmoter  <  k«i 


(karTMUuiX  n.  Pertaining  1 
ur  cuiiuiiiimg  carbon.  —  CarlxinDi'j  raid. 
aame  aa  CorAimic  Oride  (which  ave  undi 

ClRBONlC). 

CanM)II-polIltO<Wbon-polnt), n.  Seenndi 

Carbon- pHnUns  (kkr'bon-priut-ing),  I 

See  under  C*Iibon, 
Carbon-gpar  (kIti'bon-apU).  n.     A  nan 

given  to  aevend  mineral  carbonataa,  aa  ca 
— ■-  -' -lagnealum,  of  tine,  .'- 


CarboTlnaM  <a  PataMliim  <kar-bc 


Qf  potaaalQm 


lilorconLnlnlng  wine.)  A  large  globn- 
ottle  of  green  glaai,  protected  hy  an 
le  covering,  and  used  chiefly  for  con- 

adda  (*uoh  aa 
vitriol  or  inl- 
phuricaddlind 
other  highly 
eorroalte  11- 
quidi  likely  to 


,  called  by  the  Greoka  b] 


colour  of  a  burning  coaL  The  carbuncle  of 
the  anclenta  la  auppoaed  to  have  bean  « 
garnet-  —  !.  An  Inflammatory  tumour,  or 
malignant  cangrenoua  boil  or  ulcer,  differ- 
ing from  a  boil  in  having  no  central  core; 

S.  In  fter.  a  charge  or  bearing,  genially 


ia  only  alt 
ve.     Called 


Caibnneled  (ku^ung-kld),  a 


Carbuuanlarllilr-bungnifi-IAr).  a.  Balong- 
Inu  to  a  carbuncle;  resembling  a  cariiuocle; 
red;  innamed. 

Car1nuiciilata(kltrbung'ku-Ut).a.    Sam* 


Carfruncuffir 
_._.-bimeiilatla: 

[L  varbuneviati 
to  a  coal,  to  bleat 
bleating  of  the  yoi 

Oarbnret  (karbH- 


ee  Carbukcle.)    The 


.    The  old  name  for 


with  carbon  In  the  manner  of  a  carburet ; 
aa.  tarburtUed  hydrogen. — Light  carburtl- 
ted  hydrogen,  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen (C HA  whlili ocean  incoalmlnea 
(nre-damp)  and  about  the  neighbonrtUMd  of 
atamtant  pool  a 

(kania.Jti),  n. 


theJfeiuiroiideo,  . 
CarcaiMt  (kHr^a-nel 

collar,  Prohably  froi 


romO.nu. 

nia  In  the 


of  sparkling  mrrni 
Carcara  (kJir  U'ra 


a  qulier,  tiomLl^''lTmuZV. 

fmlver.     From  the  sense  of  ci 
the  word  would  come  lo  have 


e  body.] 


le  body,  D 


the  dead  body,  of  an  animal;  a  corpse.     It 
1>  not  usually  applied  to  the  living  ^lody  of 

crous language, or inconlempt.  ■Topamrer 

remaina  of  a  balky  thliig,  aa  of'a  boat  nr 
ahlp  ■  The  canswi  of  many  a  tall  ship  ' 
Hhak-i.  The  frame  or  main  parta  of  a 
thing  nnflntahed,  or  without  ornament,  aa 
the  timber  work  of  a  house  before  it  la  lathed 
Pl«-       ■        ■ 

oil.  |~ 
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Carcass. 


rfbt,  Ac,  of  a  ihip.— 4.  An  iron  case,  shell, 
orholloMT  vessel,  filled  with  combustible  and 
other  substances,  as  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  broken  glass,  turpentine,  Ac., 
thrown  from  a  mortar  or 
howitzer,  and  intended  to  set 
fire  to  buildings,  shim,  and 
wooden  defencea  It  has  two 
or  three  apertures,  from 
which  the  fire  blazes,  and  the 
light  sometimes  serves  as  a 
direction  in  throwing  shells. 
It  is  sometimes  equipped  with 
pistol  barrels  loaded  with 
powder  to  the  muzzle,  which  explode  as  the 
compoaition  bums  down  to  them.— CsrooM 
Jloortng,  in  arcA  the  grated  frame  of  timber- 
work  which  supports  the  boarding  or  floor- 
boardi  above  and  the  ceiling  below.— Car- 
eatt  roofing,  the  grated  frame  of  timber^ 
work  which  spans  the  building,  and  carries 
the  boarding  and  other  covering. 

CaroayelllOS  (kftr-ka-v&l'ydsX  n.  A  sweet 
wine,  grown  in  the  district  of  this  name  in 
Portufl^  Commoner  forma  in  England  are 
Caloavella  and  OxlcavMo*. 

Caroela^t  (k&r'se-liM).  vi.  [L-L  eareetaaium, 
oareeragiumt  from  L.  earetr,  a  pnson.  ] 
Prison  leea 

Oaroeralt  (kir'sdr-al),  a.  (L.  career,  a  prisoa  1 
Belonging  to  a  prison.  'CarcercU  endurance. 
Poxe. 

Oaroemle  (ki&r's6r-fUX  n.  [Dim.  from  L. 
career,  a  orison.]  In  boL  (a)  same  as  Sareo- 
b<uii  (which  seeX  (6)  The  spore-case  of  a 
fungus. 

Carcnarlai  (kHr-k&'ri-as),  n.  [Gr.  karehar- 
ku,  a  kind  of  shark  having  jagged  teeth, 
from  kareharoi,  jagged  ]  A  genus  of  elasmo- 
branchiate  fishes,  whose  teeth  exhibit  a 
reticulated  structure  of  medullary  tubes, 
comprising  some  of  the  most  voracious  of 
the  sharks;  for  example,  the  white  shark 
<C.  ffutgarie),  which  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  25  to  30  feet,  its  mouth  being  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  thigh 
or  even  the  body  of  a  man. 

Carobarlda (kiirkar'i-ddX  n. pL  [See Car- 
CHAIUA&]  A  name  given  by  some  zoologlsta 
to  the  Squalidn  or  shark  family. 

Carobarodon  (kitrlcar-d-don},  n.  [Or.  tor- 
charoe,  jagsed,  and  odoua,  oaontie,  a  tooth.] 
A  genus  of  fossil  tertiary  sharks,  often  of 
great  size,  differing  from  the  species  of  the 
living  genus  Carcharias  chiefly  in  their  teeth 
being  solid  in  the  centre,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  hollow. 

CardnolOglcal (kHr'sln-d-loj^'ikal), a.  Per- 
taining to  carcinology* 

Oardnology  (kir-stn-oKo-ii),  n.  [Gr.  kar- 
kinoe,  a  crab,  and  logoe,  discourse.  ]  That 
department  of  zoology  which  interests  itaelf 
with  crustaceans,  or  crabs,  shrimps,  &c. 
Called  also  Cruetaeeology  and  MalacottrO' 
cology. 

Caranoma  (kAr-si-nd'maX  n.  [Gr.  karki- 
nOma,  from  karkitwd,  karkinot,  a  cancer.] 
A  cancer.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  generally  used  by  medical  writers ; 
but  some  apply  it  to  an  indolent  tumour 
different  from  cancer,  while  others  confine 
it  to  an  Incipient  cancer,  and  others  to  that 
kind  of  cancer  in  which  the  affected  struc- 
ture assumes  the  appearance  of  cerebral 
substance. 

CardnoinatOUa  (kilr-si-nd'ma-tusy  a.  Per- 
taining to  carcinoma;  cancerous;  like  a  can- 
cer, or  tending  to  it 

Carcinas  (kitr'si-nus),  n.  [Gr.  karkinoe, 
A  crab.1  A  genus  of  decapod  Crustacea, 
containing  the  most  common  crab  on  our 
coast,  the  green -crab  or  shore-crab  (C 
ttuBnas). 

CSard  (kilrdX  n,  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  earte, 
a  card,  from  L.  charta,  paper,  from  Or. 
eharU,  diartis,  a  separated  layer  of  the 
|)apy  rus  bariL  ]  L  A  piece  of  thick  paper  or 
pasteboard  prepared  for  various  purposes ; 
( a)  a  piece  of  canlboard  on  which  are  painted 
n^^res  or  points;  a  playing  card  in  gamea. 
(6)  A  piece  of  csjtlboaid  with  one's  name, 
Ac,  written  or  printed  on  it,  used  in  visit- 
ing, and  generally  for  indicating  the  name  of 
the  person  presenting  It  Called  also  VisU- 
ingCard.  (c)The  paper  on  which  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  markeil  'Reason  the 
card„  but  passion  is  the  gale.'  Pope,  (d)  A 
piece  of  pasteboard  on  which  is  written  or 
printed  an  invitation  to  a  public  or  |h1- 
vate  entertainment— 2.  Same  aa  Butineu 
Card  (which  see  under  Business):  an  exten- 
si<in  of  the  sense  I  (61— 8.  A  slang  term  ap- 
plied to  an  eccentric  person,  or  any  one 
who  has  some  notaMe  peculiarity,  such  as 


one  who  is  very  fast;  a  character.  'Such  an 
old  card  as  this,  so  aeep,  so  sly.'    Dickens. 

Gardt  (kftrd),  v.l  To  play  at  carda  John- 
eon. 

Card  QUbrdX  n.  [Pr.  carde,  a  card  for  wool, 
from  L.L.  eardua,  L.  earduue,  a  thistle,  from 
earere,  to  card— thistles  having  been  used 
as  cards.  ]  An  instrument  for  combing, 
opening,  and  breaking  wool  or  flax,  freeing 
it  from  the  coarser  piuts  and  from  extrane- 
ous matter.  It  is  made  by  inserting  bent 
teeth  of  wire  in  a  thick  piece  of  leather, 
and  nailing  this  to  a  piece  of  oblong 
board  to  which  a  handle  h  attached.  But 
wool  and  cotton  are  now  generally  carded  in 
mills  by  teeth  fixed  on  a  wheel  moved  by 
machinery. 

Card  (kUrd),  V.  t  or  tl  L  To  comb  or  open  wool, 
flax,  nemp,  Ac,  with  a  card  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  it  of  extraneous  matter,  separ- 
ating the  coarser  parts,  and  making  it  fine 
and  soft  for  spinnmg. 

Go  cani  and  spin. 
And  leave  the  bMsiness  of  the  war  to  men. 

VtjKfett. 

Pig. 

This  book  must  be  canM  and  purn^.     Skeiton. 

2.t  To  mingle;  to  mix;  to  weaken  or  debase 
by  mixing. 

You  twrd  your  beer,  if  vou  see  your  guests  begin  to 
be  drunk,  half  snuUI,  half  stroiif;.  Grttttt, 

Cardamlne  (kHr-dam'i-ne),  n.  [Or.  karda- 
mini,  a  kind  of  cress.  ]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Crucifene.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with 
usually  pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of  white 
or  purple  flowers.  C.  prateneis  (cuckoo- 
flower or  ladiea'- smock)  is  abundant  in 
Britain.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  at  one 
time  it  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  diu- 
retic and  antispasmodic.  It  is  known  to 
possess  antiscorbutic  pro];>erties.  It  is  gener- 
ally in  blossom  when  the  cuckoo  returns  to 
thU  country,  hence  the  name  cuckoo-flower. 
Four  other  species  are  described  as  natives 
of  Britain,  viz.  C.  amara  (bitter-cress),  C. 
itnpatiene,  C.  hiretUa,  and  C  ej/lvatiea. 

Cazdamom  (k&r'da-mum),  n.  [L.  cardamo- 
mum,  Gr.  kardamdmon.  ]  The  aromatic 
capsule  of  different  n>ecie8of  Amomum  and 
Elettaria,  nat  order  Zingiberaceie,  employed 
in  medicine  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in 
sauces  and  curries.  The  cardamoms  known 
in  the  diops  are  the  larse,  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  J.  angttetifolium,  a  Madagascar 
plant ;  the  middle-sized  and  the  small,  both 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  A.  Cardamo- 
mum,  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other  eastern 
islanda.  Those  recoonized  in  the  Britisli 
pharmacopcDia  called  true  or  qfieinal  car- 
damomt  and  known  in  commerce  as  Mala- 
bar cardamomt,  are  the  produce  of  Elettaria 
(Alpinia)  Cardamomum,  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  Ceylon 
cardamoms  are  the  fruit  of  A.  grana-para- 
diei. 

Card-baskSt  (kHrd'bas-ket).  n.  An  orna- 
mental basket  for  holding  vuiiting  carda 

Cardboard  (kard'bdrdX  n.  A  stiff  kind  of 
paper  or  pasteboard  for  making  cards,  Ac. ; 
paateboard. 

Gtrd-caie  (k&rdlcas),  n.  A  small  pocket 
case,  generally  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for 
holding  viaitlng  carda 

Cardecu  t  (  kHi^A-kO  X  n.  [  Corrupt  for  Fr. 
quart  d^icu.]    The  fourth  part  of  a  crovrn. 

A  set  of  hilding  fel'ows.  .  .  .  the  bunch  of  them 
were  not  worth  a  cardecu.  Sir  /K  Sctft. 

Gardar  (kftrd'^r),  n.  One  who  cards  wool ; 
the  machine  employed  in  carding  wool 
*The  spinsters,  cardert,  fullers,  weavers.' 
Shak. 

Gardar  (klrd'te).  n.  One  who  plays  at  cards; 
agamester.  'Coggers, oardert, dicers.'  ^. 
WoUton. 

Oardla  (kilr'di-aX  n.  [Gr.  kardia,  the  heart.] 
In  anoL  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach 
where  the  (esophagus  enters  it 

Cardiac  (kir'di-akX  a.  [L.  cardiacue,  Or. 
kardiakot,  from  Inrdia,  the  heart]  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  heart— 2.  Exciting  action  in 
the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the 
stomach ;  having  the  quality  of  stimulating 
action  in  the  syswm,  invigorating  the  spirits, 
and  giving  strength  and  cheerfulness.— TAe 
cordtoe  orvfos  qf  the  etomach,  the  cardia. — 
Cardiac  paetitm,  an  old  name  for  heart- 
bum.— Cardiac  artoriet  and  wine,  the  coro- 
nary arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart— Car- 
diac whe^  in  mech.  a  heart-wheel ;  a  cam- 
wheel  in  the  form  of  a  heart    See  Heart- 

CAN. 

Cardiac  (kikr'di-ak),  n.    A  medicine  which 


excites  action  in  tlie  stomach  and  animates 
the  spirits:  a  cordial. 

Cardlacal  (kllr-drak-al),  a.  Same  as  Car- 
diac 

n^TAim^  f  (  kHr^di-fts  ),  n.  [  Or.  kardia,  the 
heart]  A  heart-shaped  precious  stone. 
Crabb. 

Oardiacaa  (k&r*di-&'s£-£X  n.pl.  Sam  ensCar- 
diadoe. 

Cardiadn  (k&r-dl'a-dA).  n.  pk  [  From  Car- 
dittin,  one  of  the  genera.]  A  family  of 
lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  including  the 
cockles  and  their  allies.  They  have  equi- 
valve  bivalve  convex  shells,  having  promi- 
nent umbones  or  beaks  curved  towards  the 
hinge,  which,  when  viewed  sideways,  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  heart  The 
mantle  edges  are  united  so  as  to  form  two 
orifices  or  short  siphons,  throu^  which 
water  passes  out  and  in,  serving  for  respira- 
tion and  nutrition. 

Cardlagraphy  (kiir-di-ag'ra-fiX  n.  [Or. 
kardia,  the  heart  and  graphd,  to  write,  to 
describe. J  An  anatomical  description  of  the 
heart    Dunglieon.    Called  also  Cardto>(rt-a- 

(£irdlalgla,  Cardialgy  (kAr-di-arji-a,  kAr'- 
di-al-JiX  n.  [Gr.  irardta,  the  heart,  and 
alg<m.  pain.]  In  med.  the  heart-bum,  a 
buraing  sensation  in  the  upper  or  left  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the  heart,  but 
risiiu^  into  the  cesophagua.  Called  also  tlie 
Cardiac  Paetion. 

CardlldSB  ( kto-dl'i-d6  ),n.pl.  Same  as  Car- 
diadoB  (which  seeX 

Cardinal  (kttr'di-nalX  a.  [L.  eardinalie, 
from  cardo,  a  hinge.  ]  Chief,  principal,  pre- 
eminent, or  fimdamental;  as,  the  cardinal 
doctrine  in  one's  faith. 

Impudence  is  now  a  cardinal  virtue.    Drmytvn. , 
His  cardinal  perfection  was  industry.     Clarettdon. 

—Cardinal  numben,  the  numbers  one,  two, 
three,  Ac.,  in  distinction  from  Jlrgt,  uomid, 
(Atrd,<&c.,  which  are  called  ordinal  numbers. 
—CardituU  points,  (a)  in  geoa.  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  or  the  four  intersec- 
tions of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and 
the  prime  vertical  circle,  (b)  In  aetrol.  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  zenith  and 
nadir.  —  Carding  signs,  in  astron.  Aries, 
Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn.— Cardinai 
virtues,  specifically,  an  antiquated  name  for 
Justice,  nrudence,  temperance,  and  forti- 
tude. —  Ceirdina<  winds,  those  which  blow 
from  the  cardinal  pointa 
Cardinal  (kiir'di-nalXn.  [See  the  adjective.  1 
1.  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  con- 
clave at  the  election  of  a  pope,  who  is  taken 
from  the  cardinals.  The  cardinals  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes  or  orders.comprising 
six  bishops,  fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  dea- 
cons, making  seventv.  Ttiese  constitute  the 
Sacred  College  and  compose  the  pope's 
council  Ori^nally  they  were  subordinate 
in  rank  to  bishops ;  but  they  now  have  the 
precedence.  The  dress  of  a  cardinal  is  a 
red  soutaine  or  cassock,  a  rochet  a  short 
purple  mantle,  and  a  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords  depending 


Cardinal's  Hat— Planch^'s  Cyclop,  of  Costume. 

from  it,  one  from  either  side,  each  having 
fifteen  tanels  at  ita  extremity.— 2.  A  cloak 
originally  of  scarlet  cloth  with  a  hood  to  it. 
much  worn  by  ladies  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  named  from 
ita  similarity  in  shape  to  one  of  the  vest- 
ments of  a  cardinal  At  a  later  period  tlie 
material  as  well  as  the  colour  varied.  Mnl- 
colm,  writing  in  1807.  says  the  cardinal  was 
almost  always  of  black  silk  richly  laced. 
Cardlnalate  (kiU^dinal-&t).  n.  The  office, 
rank,  or  dignity  of  a  cardinal 

An  old  friend  of  his  was  advanced  to  a  cardittatate. 

Exflyn. 

Cardinal-bird  (kilr'di-nal-b^rd),  n.  The 
Cardtnaiif  virginianvs,  family  Frinirillidie, 
a  North  American  bird,  with  a  fine  red 
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plumage,  and  a  crest  on  the  head.  Its-  song 
resembles  that  of  tiie  nightingale,  hence 
one  of  its  common  names,  Virffinian  Night- 
ingaU.  In  size  it  is  about  eoual  to  the 
starling.  Called  also  SearUt  Grotbeak  or 
Cardinal  Orotibeak  and  Rtd-birtL 

Cardinal-flower  (kiii'di-ual-flou-ArXn.  The 
name  commonly  given  to  Lobelia  eardintUii, 
because  of  Its  large,  very  showy,  and  in- 
tensely red  flowers;  it  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  this  country. 

CanUnaUtial(kllr'di-nal-ish''al),a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  cardinal ;  of  the  rank  of  a 
cardinal.  'Raised  him  to  the  eardinaiitial 
dignity.'    Cardinal  Wiseman,    (Rare.) 

Oardlnallie  (kllr'di-nal-izX  v.t  To  make  a 
cardinal.    Sheldon.    [Rare.1 

0ar(Uxua8llip(kir'di-nal-«hip),n.  Same  as 
CardinalaU.    Bp.  HalL 

Cardlng-englne  (kftrd'lng-en-jln),  n.  Same 
as  Carding-machine. 

Cardlng-machlna  (kiirdTng>ma»sh6n),  a  A 
machine  for  combing,  breaking,  and  cleans- 
ing wool  and  cotton.  It  comusts  of  cylin- 
ders, thick  set  with  teeth,  and  moved  by 
the  force  of  water,  steam,  Ac  Called  also 
Cardiag-engine. 

CanUograikliy  (kttr-di-og'ra-fl),  n.  Same  as 
Cardiagraphy. 

CardlOUl  (kir'di-oid).  n.  [Or.  kardia,  heart, 
and  eidoe,  form.]  An  algebraic  curve,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  heart 

Cardiology  (kHrdi-oro-JiX  n.  [Gr.  hmfta, 
the  heart,  and  logos,  discourse.  ]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  heart;  scientific  facts 
relating  to  the  heart. 

Cardlometnr  (ktr-dl-om'e-triX  n.  [Or. 
kardia,  the  heart,  and  metron,  a  measure.] 
In  anat.  measurement  of  the  heart,  as  by 
percussion  or  auscultation.    Dungliion. 

Curdiospttrmum  (kttr-di-o-sp^i'mumX  n. 
[Gr.  kardia,  heart,  and  sperma,  seed.]  A 
genus  of  climbing  shrubs  or  herbs  having 
tendrils  like  the  vine;  heart-seed  (which 
seeX 

Carditis  (kftr-dl'tisX  n.  rOr.  kardia,  the 
heart,  and  itis,  term,  signifying  inflamma- 
tion.] Inflammation  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart. 

Cardlom  (kftr'di-um),  n.  [Gr.  kardia, 
the  heart]  The  cockle,  a  genus  of  mol- 
luscs, belonging  to  the  family  CardiacesB. 
The  foot  is  largely  developed,  and  is  used 
by  most  of  these  animals,  not  merelv  for 
nrogression,  but  in  the  excavation  of  hollows 
In  the 'Sand  or  mud  of  the  shores  on  which 
Uiey  dwell  The  most  common  species  is 
the  C.  edtiie  or  edible  cockle. 

Qurd-match  (kftrd'machV  n.  A  match  made 
by  dipping  pieces  of  card  in  melted  sulphur. 
AddisoiL 

Gardol  (kAr'dolX  n.  [Formed  of  the  middle 
part  of  Auacanfium,  and  L.  oleum,  oil] 
An  oily  liquid  contained  in  the  pericarp  of 
the  cashew-nut  {Anacardium  occidetUate). 
It  is  a  powerful  blistering  agent 

Cardoon  (kttr-dOnO.  Ik  [Sp.  cardon,  a  thistle, 
from  L.cartfuu«.]  liheCynaraCardunoulug, 
a  perennial  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
as  the  articlioke,  and  somewhat  resembling 
It.  It  is  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  The  thick  fleshy  stalks 
uud  ribs  of  its  leaves  are  blanched  and  eaten 
in  Spain  and  France  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 
They  have  been  reckoned  to  ];>06sess  aphro- 
disiac properties. 

Card-p«urty  (kUnrpnrti),  n.  A  number  of 
persons  met  for  playinj;  cards. 

Caxd-player  (karU'pla-^r),  n.  One  who  plays 
at  games  of  cards. 

Card-plajring  (kard'pU-ingX  ^  Playing  at 
games  of  cards. 

Card-rack  (kHrd'rak).  n.  A  rack  nr  frame  for 
holding  visiting,  business,  drc,  cards.  'The 
empty  eard-rack  over  the  mantelpiece.' 
Thadceray. 

Card-sharper  (kttrd'sh&rp-6rX  n.  One  who 
cheats  in  playing  cards;  one  who  makes  it 
a  trade  to  fleece  the  unwary  in  games  of 
cards. 

Card-table  Oc^^rd'ti-blX  n,  A  table  used  for 
playing  cards  on. 

Card-tray  0(>UHl'tra).  n.  A  small  salver  for 
a  servant  to  deliver  cards  on. 

Cardoelll  (kilr-dQ-^isX  n.    [L.  earduue, 
a  thistle.  1    A  g^nus  of  conirostral  perchini; 
birds  of  the  fluch  tribe  (FringillidsB),  indud 
ing  the  goldfinch  and  siskin. 

Carduus  (kilr'da-usX  n.  [L]  A  genus 
of  erect  herbs,  nat.  order  ComposiUe;  the 
thistles.  The  leaves  are  generally  splnons- 
toothed,  and  the  purple  or  sometimes  white 
flower-tteads  are  surrounded  by  an  involucre 


comiMisedofmanypricklybraotSw  Theanther 
cells  have  a  small  linear  tail,  and  the  style 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  bifid  column,  llie 
fruit  is  oblong  and  compressed.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  species,  chiefly  found  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Twelve  are  found  in  Britain 
all  troublesome  weeds  in  pastures  or  on  waste 
grounds.    See  Thtstlk. 

Camlaus  Benedlotns  Ocl^r'dil-ns  ben-e-dik"- 
tusX  n.    Same  as  Elea»ed4hittU.    Shak. 

Care  (kirX  n.  [A.  Sax.  earu,  eearu,  care, 
sorrow ;  cog.  O.Sax.  cara,  Icel.  kceri.  oom- 

Elaint,  Goth,  tons,  sorrow,  O.H.G.  eh4sra, 
imentation;  from  a  root  par,  signifving  to 
cry,  seen  also  in  E.  call  and  cmne,  and  in  Gr. 
giry^,  to  cry.  g^rys,  voice.]  1.  Some  degree 
of  pain  in  the  mind  from  apprehension  of 
evil;  mental  trouble;  concern;  anxiety;  soli- 
citude. 

Care  keept  hb  wmtch  In  every  old  man's  eye; 
And  wbere  cart  lodges  sleep  will  never  lie.    SAmJt. 

2.  Attention  or  heed,  with  a  view  to  safety 
or  protection;  a  looking  to;  caution:  regard; 
watchfulness,  as  in  the  phrase,  '  Take  care 
of  yourself 

A  want  of  orrr  does  more  damage  than  a  want  of 
knowledge.  Franklttt. 

8.  Charge  or  oversight,  implying  concern  for 
safety  and  prosperity;  as,  he  was  under  the 
oars  of  a  imysiciao.  'That  which  cometh 
upon  me  dally,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. ' 
2  Cor.  xL  88.  —4.  The  object  of  care  or  watch- 
ful regard  and  attention.  *  Is  she  thy  care  f ' 
Dryden. —Care,Solieitude,Concern,AnxUty. 
Care,  mental  trouble  regarding  the  present, 
the  future,  or  even  the  past;  a  i^inf  ul  weight 
of  thought;  solicitude,  concern,  both  denote 
affections  of  the  mind  of  an  intenser  kind 
than  care,  and  relate  to  the  pi'esent  and  the 
future,  concern  generally  affecting  more 
closely  the  benevolent  feelings  than  so^ici- 
ttide;  anxiety,  atronger  than  tolieitude, 
chiefly  regards  the  future,  and  implies  the 
exi>ectation  of  some  evil  as  the  ground  of 
the  present  distress  of  mind. 
Care  (k&rX  v.».  pret  A  pp.  eared;  ppr. 
caring.  L  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous ;  to 
be  concerned  or  interested. 
Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  f  Mark  iv.  38. 

2.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed ;  to  like.  '  Not 
earing  to  observe  the  wind.'  Waller.  '  An 
author,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  care  for 
being  praised  at  the  expense  of  another's 
reputation.'    Addison. 

Care-<dOtht  (kai^othX  n.  A  cloth  held 
by  four  men  over  the  h^ui  of  a  bride  while 
being  married. 

Carencraied  (karlcrazdX  a.  Crazy  or  mad 
with  care.  '  A  eare-craud  mother  of  many 
children.'    Shak. 

Careotet  (kar'ektX  n.  An  inscribed  mark 
or  character;  somethnes,  a  mark  intended 
as  a  charm.    Gotoer;  SkeUon. 

Careen  (ka-r^'X  c.<.  [Fr.  earhter,  from 
eartne,  the  side  and  keel  of  a  ship,  L. 
carina,  a  keel]  yaiU.  to  heave  or  bnng  a 
ship  to  lie  on  one  side  for  the  purpose  of 
caulking,  repairing,  cleansing,  paying  with 
pitch,  breaming  the  other  side,  or  the  like. 

Careen  (ka-r6n0.  v.  i.  To  incline  to  one  side, 
as  a  ship  under  a  press  of  sail 

Careenage  (ka-r^n'iJX  n.  1.  A  place  to 
careen  a  ship.— 2.  Expense  of  careening. 

Career  (ka-rSr'X  **•  l^'r-  carrih-e,  O.Fr. 
cariere,  road,  race-course,  course,  career, 
from  L.  eamis,  a  car,  vehicle.    See  Cab] 

1.  The  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run;  a 
race-course. 

Thejr  had  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath  to  f;^ 
liack  a^ain  the  same  caretr.  Sir  p.  Sidney. 

2.  A  race  or  running;  a  rapid  running: 
speed  in  motion.  '  Full  memly  hath  .  .  . 
thisoarMr  been  run.'    Shak. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  hone. 

On  foamlnj;  steed  in  full  career.       Str  H'.  Sf0tt. 

S.  General  course  of  action  or  movement; 

procedure ;  course  of  proceeding ;  a  speciflc 

course  of  action  or  occupation  forming  the 

object  of  one's  life.    '  Honour's  fair  career. ' 

Dryden, 

Brief,  brave,  and  gloiious  was  his  young  career. 

HyraH. 

4.  In  the  manege,  a  place  inclosed  with  a 
barrier,  in  which  they  run  the  ring.— 5.  In 
falconry,  a  flight  or  tour  of  the  hawlc,  about 
120  yards. 
Career  (ka-rerO.  v-  i.  To  nu>ve  or  run  rapidly. 

When  a  ship  is  decked  out  in  all  her  canvat.every  tail 
swelled,  and  careet-iitg  eaily  over  the  curling  wavci, 
how  lofty,  how  gallant  she  appears!  ti-x't'tg 

CareeriniT  (ka-rei^inc).  a.  In  her.  one  of  the 
terms  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  burse 
when  rather  bendwise  than  mounted  up- 


right ;  the  other  terms  are  etatant,  passant, 
mrandng,  rearing,  enraged,  and  mounted. 
(mreftll  (k&r^foIX  a.    [A.  Sax.  cear/ul.    See 
Carb.]   L  Full  of  care;  anxious;  solicitous. 

Martha,  thou  art  eatxftU*nd  troubled  about  many 
things.  Luke  x.  41. 

,  2.  Attentive  to  suiqport  and  protect;  pro- 
vident :  formerlv  with  /or,  now  genendly 
with  qf,  before  the  object. 

Thou  hast  been  eaar^fkl/ar  us  with  aO  this  care. 

3  Ki  iv.  13. 
Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  care/nl  I'/'the  type  she  seems. 
So  careless  of  the  single  UCe.        Tennytam. 

S.  Giving  good  heed ;  watchful ;  cautions ; 
as,  be  earful  to  maintain  good  works;  be 
earful  of  your  convraaatlon. 
a  ca  r^Utr  in  peril  did  not  breathe.    Teunjisau. 

K.  Showing  or  done  with  care  or  attention : 
as,  earefuL  consideration.— 5.  t  Filling  with 
care  or  solicitude;  exposing  to  concern, 
anxiety,  or  trouble;  care-causing;  painful. 
'  This  carc/tii  height'  Shak. 
The  care/nl  cold  beginaeth  for  to  creq>.    ShaJk. 

—Cautious,  Prudent,  Car^td,  Wary,  Cir- 
cumspect, Discreet  See  under  Cavtioits.— 
Syn.  Anxious,  solicitous,  concerned,  dis- 
turbed, troubled,  provident,  thoughtful, 
cautious,  circumspect,  heedful,  watchful, 
vigilant 

Carefillly  (kar'fal-UX  adv.  In  a  careful 
manner:  (a)  with  care,  anxiety,  or  solici- 
tude. 

He  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought 
it  car^uUy  with  tears.  Heb.  siL  17. 

(6)  Heedfully;  watchfully:  attentively;  cau- 
tiously; providently.  'If  thou  eareSuUy 
hearicen  to  the  Lord.'  Dent  xv.  6. 
Careftdness  (kii^fulnesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  careful:  (a)  anxiety;  solici- 
tude. 

Drink  thy  water  with  trembUng  and  with  emre^tlmas. 

£«k.xii.sa. 


putting  an  end  to  care ;  removing  anxiety. 
earless  (kai^esX  a.    \Care,  and  suAx  -leu  ; 
A.  Sax.  eearUdM.\    L   Free  from  care  or 
anxiety ;  whence,  undisturbed ;  cheerful 

Thus  wisely  cardest,  innocendjr  gay. 
Cheerful  he  played.  AyV. 

2.  Having  no  care;  heedless;  negligent; 
unthinking;  inattentive;  regardtoia;  on- 
mindful:  used  absolutely  or  followed  by 
qf  or  abotU  before  the  object  *  Careless 
qf  mankind. '    Teviuyaoa. 

A  woman;  the  more  curious  she  is  ifboot  her  face, 
is  commonly  the  more  oartiess  mbaitt  her  bouse. 

Oyegodst 
I  know  ]rou  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  yon 
From  childly  wont  and  ancient  «s«  1  caU.  nm^ystfi. 


3.  Done  or  said  without  care:  unconsidered: 
as,  a  careless  throw ;  a  careless  expression. 
'With  such  a  careless  force.'  Shak.  'He 
framed   the  careless  rhyme.'     Beattis.  — 

4.  t  Not  receiving  care;  uncared  for.  '  Their 
many  wounds  and  careless  harms.'  Spenser. 
[Rare.]— Stn.  Negligent,  heedless,  thou^t- 
less,  unthinking,  inattentive,  incautious, 
remiss,  supine,  forgetful,  regardless,  incon- 
siderate, listless. 

Carelessly  (karles-liX  adv.  In  a  careless 
manner  or  way:  negligently:  heedlessly;  in- 
attentively: without  care  or  concern. 

Carelessness  (kar^es-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  careless;  heedlessness;  in- 
attention: negligence. 

Care-lined  (karllndX  a.  Marked  by  care ; 
having  lines  deepened  by  care. 

Thai  swells  with  antic  and  uneasy  mirth 
The  hollow  care-lmed  cheek.  J.  Bailtie. 

Carencyt  (ka'ren-siX  n.  [L.  earens,  want- 
ing, from  careo,  to  want]  Want;  lack;  de- 
flcnency.    Bp.  Richardson. 

Carenet  (ka-r6n'X  ^  [L.L.  catena.  See 
below.  ]  Eccles.  a  fast  of  forty  days  on  bread 
and  water;  Lent 

Carentane  (kai'en-tin),  n.    [Fr.  auaran- 
taine,  L.L.  quaranterui.  carenlena.  from  L 
quadraginta,  forty.]    A  papal  Indulgence, 
multiplying  the  remission  of  penance  by 
forties. 

Caress  (ka-resO,  n.    [Fr.  earesse,  fnna  It 
earezza,  L.L.  caritia,  from  L.  cams.  dear. 
Cog.  W.  cam,  to  love.]    An  act  of  endear- 
ment: any  act  or  expression  of  affection. 
'    'Conjugal  earessct.'    MiUon. 

After  his  Micce^MW  had  pahlicly  owned  himself  a 
Rotn.nn  Catholic,  he  begain  with  hu  6r»t  tartsttt  (o 
.      the  church  (>arty.  S«'/f 


Fite.  fikr,  fat,  foil;       me,  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;      note,  not,  mbve;      tube,  tub,  bull;      oil,  pound:       li.  Sc.  almne;      y,  Sc.  fr jr 
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Hoi-res'),  v.L  (See  the  Bonn.]  To 
treftt  with  fondneai,  affection,  or  kindneae ; 
to  fondle:  to  embrace  with  tender  affection, 
at  a  parent  does  a  child.  *Caret$ed  at  ooort 
and  at  both  the  universltlea.'  Baker.  'Ca- 
ret»ed  and  chidden  by  the  dainty  hand.' 
Ttnnyton, 

OMTttnnx  (ka-ret'ing),  p.  and  a.  Treating 
with  endearment  or  fondling ;  fondling ; 
affectionate;  fond;  as,  her  carttHng  man- 
ner. 

Gaieutngly  (ka-res'lng-UX  ttdv.  In  a  ca- 
ressing manner. 

Caret  (k&'ret),  1&.  [L-  caret,  there  is  want- 
ing, from  eareo,  to  want]  In  writing,  a 
mark  made  thus,  a,  which  shows  that  some- 
thing, omitted  in  the  line,  ia  interlined 
above  or  inserted  in  the  margin,  and  should 
be  read  in  that  place. 

Care-taker  (kAr'ak-«r),n.  1.  One  who  takes 
care  of  anything ;  ipeciflcally,  (a)  one  who 
is  employed  at  a  wnarf,  quay,  or  other  ex- 
posed place  to  look  after  goods  or  property 
of  any  kind,  (h)  A  person  put  upon  the 
premises  of  an  insolyent  to  take  care  that 
none  of  the  property  be  removed. 

Oare-timed  (k&r'tQndX  a.  Tuned  by  care ; 
mournful     'My oarv-Cujwd tongue.'  Shak. 

Oare-wom  (k&r'wdm),  II.  Wom.  oppressed, 
or  bordenea  with  care ;  showing  marka  of 
cart  or  anxiety;  a^  he  was  weary  *&<!  eore- 
itoni;  a  ear* -ivom  countenance. 

And  Philip's  roty  face  cootrsctliig  Cfcw 
Cannpn'w  and  wan.  ient^jrs«m. 

Carez  (k&'reks),  n.  [L.,  a  sedge  or  rush.] 
A  large  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cyper- 
acese;  Uie  sedges.  The  plants  of  the  genus 
are  perennial  grass-like  herbs,  with  uni- 
sexual flowers,  aggregated  in  spikelets. 
There  are  more  than  a  thousand  species 
distributed  all  over  the  world,  though  they 
are  rare  in  tropical  regions.  About  sixty 
species  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  Ccurtx 
arvnond  (the  sea-sedge)  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla. 

Oareya  (k&'ri-a).  n.  [After  Dr.  W.  Garry,  a 
oeleorated  Indian  missionary,  who  gave  l^is 
leisure  to  botany.  ]  A  genus  of  Indian  plants, 
nat  order  Myrtace«.  C.  herhaoea  is  a  most 
splendid  herbaceous  stove-plant  with  a 
spike  of  large  red  flowers,  followed  by  a 
>ello wish-green  berry  about  the  size  and 
form  of  an  orange. 

Oarlt  pret  of  kirve,  to  carve.    Chaueer. 

CartimLe  (kiir-f uf fljL  n.    Same  as  CuirfugU, 

JSootoh.] 

(krgaeo]LtOargaiont(kir^ga-xon)^i».  (Sp. 
eaxga»n.\    A  cargo  (which  see> 

The  ship  Siuan  was  saOinf  lunne  with  a  tmrfntn 
valued  at  ^80,000.  H^meit. 

Cargo  (klr'gOX't.  [Sp,  f  rem  earoar,  to  load. 
Ia.1*.  tarrioar;  to  load,  from  L  eaimu,  a 
car.  See  Charok.  ]  The  lading  or  freight 
of  a  ship;  the  goods,  merehandise,  or  what- 
ever is  conveyed  in  a  ship  or  other  merchant 
vessel  The  lading  within  the  hold  is  called 
the  inboard  tarffo^Ti  distinction  from  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  things  carried  on  deck. 

Cargoose  (kar'gds).  n.  [Perhaps  from  OaeL 
cir\c-ky  a  cock's  comb  or  crest,  and  goom.  ] 
A  local  name  of  the  bird  otherwiae  known 
as  the  great  crested  grebe.    See  Grkbb. 

OarlaoOtt  (kai^i-a-ko).  n.  [Probably  an  In- 
dian name]  The  Virginian  deer  {Cnvut 
nrffinianus\  found  in  all  parte  of  North 
America  up  to  43*  N.  lat  It  is  smaller  than 
the  common  stag,  and  its  colour  varies  with 
the  season.  In  spring  it  is  reddish-brown, 
in  autnmn  slaty- blue,  and  dull- brown  in 
winter.    Written  also  Carjaeou. 

Carlama.  Cerlema  (sar-i-4'ma,  ser-i-&'ma). 

Tlame  as  Striema. 

Oarlatedt  (ki'ri-it-edX  a.  Carious.  See 
Carious. 

Oarlatld  (kar-iatadl    See  Caryatid. 

Oarlb  (kar'ib).  n.  One  of  a  native  race  in- 
habiting certain  portions  of  Central  America 
and  the  north  of  South  America,  and  for- 
merly also  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Caribbean,  Carrlbbean  (kar-ib-b«'an,  kar- 
rib-b^ani  a.  Pertaining  to  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  tne  West  Indian  Islands,  or  to  the 
sea  between  them  and  the  mainland  of 
America. 

Garlbbee  (kai^ib  M),  n.    ACarib. 

Cariboo,  Caribou  (kai^i-b^X  n.  [Fr.  Cana- 
dian, a  reindeer  Probably  of  Indian  ori- 
gin.] Tarandui  rangiftr,  an  American 
variety  of  the  reindeer,  and  specifically 
identical  with  it.  It  has  never,  however, 
l>een  brought  under  the  sway  of  man,  but 
is  a  great  object  of  chase  for  the  sake  of  its 
fl««h. 


Carlca  (karl-kaX  n.  [Named  from  an  erro- 
neous idea  that  it  was  a  native  of  {Turio.]  A 
genus  of  planta.  nat  order  Papayacess,  con- 
sisting of  amne  twenty  apadea,  which  are 
natives  of  tropical  America.  The  best 
known  is  C  Papaya,  the  papaw-tree  (which 

Cancatlirat(kaz'i-ka-ta''raX9k  [It.]  Same 
as  Carioahtre. 

Let  not  this  strained  aflectatian  of  ttriv4nff  to  be 
wittjr  npon  all  occaswms  be  thought  exaggerated,  or 
a  cariemtura  of  Cowley.  yTlVaritH. 

Oarloatnre  (kar'i-ka-tOr^X  a.  [It  eariea- 
tura,  an  overloaded  representation,  from 
carieare,  to  load.  See  Charge.]  A  repre- 
sentation, pictorial  or  descriptive,  in  which 
beauties  are  concealed  and  peculiarities  or 
defects  exaggerated  so  as  to  make  the  per- 
son or  thiuff  ridiculous,  while  a  general  like- 
ness is  retuned. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puiitanisa  soon  became 
a  war  between  wit  and  moralltf.  The  hostility  ex- 
cited by  a  groteaaue  caricatmrt  of  virtue  .did  not 
spare  virtue  oerseU.  Maatuimy. 

Garloature  (kar'i-ka-t&r^,  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
oamotttred;  ppr.  eoricofuriiy.  TV>  make 
or  draw  a  caricature  of;  to  represent  in  a 
ridicnloua  and  exaggerated  fashion;  to  bur- 
lesque. 

In  revenge  for  this  epistle  Hogarth  enricnturtd 
ChurchiU.  H.  H1UP0U. 

Oarleatnrlft  (kai^ka-tQr^fst),  n.    One  who 

carlcatares  otners.    Malont. 
CarlOOUl  (kai'i-kus), a.    [L.  eariea,  a  fig] 

Resembling  a  flg;  as,  a  earieoue  tumour. 
Carles  (ka'ri-te),«.   [L.]   In  nied.  ulceration 

of  bony  substance ;  the  gangrenous  eating 

away  of  a  bone. 
Carillon  (kar'il-lon).n.  \fT.,tTomL.L.guad- 

riiio,  from  L.  quataor,  four,  because  eori^ 

lone  were  played  formerly  on  four  bells.] 

1.  A  small  inatrument  furnished  with  bells, 

Eroperlv  tuned,  and  furnished  with  flnger- 
eys  like  those  of  the  pianoforte.  — 2.  A 
simple  air  adapted  to  be  performed  on  a 
set  of  small  bells. 

Carina  (ka-ri'naX  n.  [L. ,  the  keel  of  a  boat  ] 
In  hot.  same  as  Keel,  4.    See  Carinatk. 

Carlnarla  (kar-i-n&'rl-aX  n.  [L.  eanna,  a 
keel,  from  the  shape.]  A  genus  of  gaatero- 
podoos  molluscs,  of  the  order  called  Hetero- 
poda  or  Nucleolnanchiata.  whose  shells  are 
known  to  collecton  under  the  name  of 
Venus'slipper  and  glass  nautilus.  The  gills 
are  protected  by  a  small  and  very  delicate 
shell  of  glassy  translucenoe.  The  creature 
itaelf  ia  about  2  inches  in  length,  and  is  of 
oceanic  habita.  It  is  so  transparent  that 
the  vital  functions  may  be  watched  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope. 

GarlnatA  (kar-i-na'tex  n.  pL  [From  L.  ca- 
rina, a  keel]  Huxley's  second  order  of  the 
class  Aves.  uie  other  two  being  Sauruns  and 
Ratitn.  The  Carinatn  include  all  the  lining 
flying  birds,  that  is.  all  existing  birds  ex- 
cept the  Cursores,  and  are  characterized  bv 
the  fact  that  the  sternum  is  furnished  with 
a  prominent  median  ridge  or  keel,  whence 
the  name. 

Carlnate,  Carlnated  (kai^i-n&t  kar'i-nit- 

edX  a.  (L.  carinatus,  from  carina,  a  keel] 
Shaped  like  a  keel;  keeled;  speciflcslly, 
(a)  in  boL  having  a  longitudinal  ridge  like 
a  keel :  applied  to  a  calyx,  corolla,  or  leaf. 
{b)  In  looL  applied  to  thov  birds  whose 
sternum  is  keeled,  a  character  of  all  OKlst- 
ing  birds  except  the  cursoriaL 

Oarlntblne  (ka-rinahfoX  n.  A  sub-variety 
of  angite  from  Carinthia. 

Carlole  (kar'i-dlX  n.  [Fr..  from  L  oomtj.  a 
car.  ]  1.  A  small  open  carriage ;  a  kind  of 
calaah.— 2.  A  covered  cart 

CarlopeU  Ocar-i-op'sisX  n.  Same  as  Cary- 
opttc  (which  seei 

Carlonty  (kar-i-os'l-tiX  n.  [See  CAmnes.] 
Ulceration  of  a  bone. 

Carloua  (k&'ri-usX  a.  Affected  with  carles; 
ulcerated:  said  of  a  bone. 

Carlaoon  (kii^Ja-kO),  n.    See  Cariacou. 

Cark(kArkXn.  [A.  sax.  care,  cark.  6eearoan, 
beeeareian,  to  cark.  perhaps  borrowed  from 
the  Welsh  eare,  care,  anxiety,  whence  eore- 
us,  solicitous;  Gael,  eore,  care.]  Care; 
anxiety;  concern;  solicitude:  distresa  '  The 
earke  that  nippes  our  harte.'  Drant  '  De- 
voide  of  careful  earke.'    Speruer. 

And  at  nifrht  the  swait  mechanic 
Comes  to  drown  bis  cark  and  care, 

Quaffint;  ale  from  pewter  tanlcardt. 
In  the  mavter's  antique  duir.     L^nxfeUow. 

Cark  (btrkX  r.i.  To  be  careful  anxious, 
solicitous,  concerned.  '  Corking  and  caring 
all  that  ever  you  can  to  gather  goods.'  Hol- 
laiui. 

Hark,  my  husband,  he's  singing  and  hoiting.— and 

Benu.  d-  F/. 


I'm  fain  to  cart  and  care. 


Cark  (kirkX  v.t  l.  To  oppress  with  grief, 
anxiety^ju*  care;  to  worry;  to  perplex;  t** 
vex.  '  Thee  nor  carJrsf  A  care  nor  slander ' 
Teimyton.  [Bare.]— 2.  To  bring  to  be  by 
care  or  anxiety:  to  make  by  carklng.  'Care 
and  eari;  himself  oue  penny  richer.    SeuUt. 

t^Tlrinr  (kllrking),  p.  and  a.  Distreeaing ; 
perplexlnir:  giving  anxiety:  now  used  almost 
solely  in  the  phrase  carking  eare  or  eare*. 

Carl,  Carle  (KtU-tX  n.  [A  Scandinavian  word 
sIceL  Dan.  8w.  kari,  a  man;  A.  Sax.  carl, 
male,  as  in  cari-catt.  a  he-cat ;  eeorl,  a  free- 
man, a  churl;  O.H.O.  hxrl,  a  man,  the  stem 
seen  in  proper  name&  Charier  Carolus, 
Charlemagne.  CoWin  is  the  fem.]  1.  [Old 
Snglish  and  Sootch.]  A  man;  a  man  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  boy;  a  robust,  strong,  or 
hardy  man;  an  old  man.  'A  atout  oarW 
Chatieer. 

Whf  sitt'st  thou  by  that  rtriaed  hall. 

Thou  aged  orrfr  so  stem  and  grajrt    S^ty.SrHt. 

2.  A  man  of  rude  or  rustic  mannen;  a  boor; 
a  clown ;  a  churl  —  8.  Carle-hemp.  —  4.  A 
quantity  of  wool.    Simmondt. 

Carl,t  Carlet  (klrlX  v.i.  To  act  like  a 
churl    Burton. 

Carle-hemp  (kftrl'hempX  n.  Hale  hemp. 
In  the  following  passage  it  is  used  as  a  sym- 
bol of  robustness  of  character. 

Coine.  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van. 
Thou  stalk  o'  carChemf  in  nan.  Buntt. 

Carle-Sunday.  Carllns-8nn<la7(kirrsun. 

da,  ktti^ing-sun-d&X  t*-  [O.K.  and  Sc.  earl- 
ing,  pease  roasted  or  fried.]  The  Sunday 
before  Palm-Sunday,  on  which  day  tlie  ape- 
cial  food  was  pease  fried  with  butter.  The 
custom  is  a  continuation  of  the  Pagan  bean- 
feast   rProvincial] 

Carlet  (kltraet),  n.  [Fr.  earrelet,  a  square 
file,  a  dim.  of  O.Fr.  earrel.  Mod.  Fr.  earreau, 
from  L.  quadratite,  square.]  A  single-cut 
file  with  a  triangular  section  used  by  comb- 
makers. 

CarllCk  (kirlikX  n.  [A.  Sax.  eerliee.  See 
Charlock.1    The  plant  Cftartodir.    [Local.] 

Carlln,  Carllne  (kirlinX  n.  [Fem.  of  earl, 
a  man;  Icel  karlmna,  a  woman.  See  Carl.  ] 
An  old  woman ;  a  contemptuous  term  for 
any  woman.    [Scotch.  ] 

Carllna (kHruWxti.  See Carunb-thistle. 

Carllne.  Caroline  (kiirlln,  kar'd-UnX  >t. 
[Fr.  eartin.  It  earlino,  from  Carlo,  or  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou,  by  whom  they  were  coined  at 
Naples  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.]  The  name  given  to  coins  once 
current  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

Carllne,  Carllng(kttrain,kitraingXn.  [Fr. 
earlingue,  or  eseariingue.  Etymology  un- 
known.] A  piece  of  timoer  in  a  ship,  ranging 
fore  and  aft,  from  one  deck-beam  to  an- 
other, forming  with  the  beams  a  framing 
for  the  deck-planka  to  reat  upon.— Car/t)i« 
kneee.    See  under  Knke. 

Carllne-thlstle  ncHt'lin-this-lX  n.  [Fr.  ear- 
Urn,  It  Sp.  and  Pg.  eaWtna,  after  the  Em- 

Eeror  Charlemagne,  whose  army  is  said  to 
ave  been  saved  from  a  plague  by  the  use 
of  its  root]  The  popular  name  of  Carlina 
vulgarie,  a  thistle  common  in  dry  fields  and 
pastures  throughout  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent It  is  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
prickly,  somewhat  hoary  leaves,  and  a  pur- 
ple head  of  flowers,  surrounded  by  a  bygru- 
metric  straw-coloured  involucre. 

CarUihOclinishXa.  [See Carl]  Churlish. 
[Old  and  provincial] 

ORrlIsm  (kttr'lizmX  n.  The  doctrine  of  any 
of  the  several  organizations  or  parties  called 
Carliata 

Carllet  (kMr'list).  n.  A  follower  of  Don 
Carloe  of  Spain,  or  of  Charles  X.  or  Henry  V. 
of  France,  or  one  who  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  followen  and  supporters;  a 
legitimUt 

CarlOOk  (kiU^okX  n.  [Rus.  karliJf.]  A  sort 
of  isinglass  from  Russia,  made  of  the  stur- 
geon's bladder,  and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

Ourlott  (kii^otX  n.  [A  dim.  of  caH.  See 
Carl.]  AcountiTman.  'The  cottage  .  .  . 
that  the  old  eanot  once  waa  master  of.* 
Shak. 

CarlOTlnglan  (k&r-16-vin'Ji-anX  a.  [^^ 
Carl.]  Pertaining  to.  or  descended  from. 
Charlemagne ;  as,  the  CarUmngian  race  of 
kings. 

Carubad  Twine  (knriz'bad  twinz).  n.  pi. 
Large  felspar  crystals  found  porphyriticslly 
imbedded  in  a  regularlv  constituted  rock,  oa 
in  the  granite  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  granite  of  some  parts  of  Cornwall.   Ure. 

Carlu<lovlca(kilr1q-dd-v«'1ca).n.  [In  honour 
of  Charles  (Carlo)  IV.  of  Spain  and  his  con- 
sort Maria  Louisa  {Ludoviea)  of  Parma  ) 


ch.  oAain;     «h.  Sc  loeA;     g.  ^;      J,  job;     h.  Fr.  tofi;      ng,  sltiy;     TB,  tAen;  th,  (Mn;     w,  irig;     wh.  wAig;    zh.  azure. -See  Key. 


CASLYLEEE 


Hixd  th«  ipeclu  C.  vaimala  vleLili  tbe  mv 
terlil  o(  which  the  weU-known  Puiimii  hiU 
us  mBde.     Hence-!.  A  nuns  HtueUmet 
glren  to  >  Fuunu  hat. 
OLTlylau  (klU'm-«i),n.  lad  a.  Suna  u  Car- 

CvlTlian  (Ickr-Uti-ui),  n.  and  a.  A  terra 
denoUoE  Ihs  ityla  or  docCilaea  o[  Thomu 
OHyle  and  hia  iinlUUn 

Cari^lam  (klr-Ul'lim),  n.  1.  A  feature  of 
the  itFle  01  Thomu  Carhrle.  — £.  Ilifl  lead- 
lii(  iilau  or  tsachlng  of  niomu  Carljle. 

OUDUSnola  nutr-ml-oyai'),  «-  [rmm  Cor- 
irto^niiu,  In  PtedmoDt.  the  home  of  manj 
SaToyardi.  employed  In  itreel  miuic,  nbo 
brought  "■" ■  ■- ■    • ' 

ii  the'i^^n 

The  word  afterward!  became  a  lort  of  gen- 
eric terra  for  reTolDtloiwt;  •onga.  and  waa 
■pplled  to  the  Ca  ira,  the  MatHiUaiit,  the 
Clumt  du  dfBfa%  &c.~3.  The  dreia  worn 
br  the  JacDl>lii>  ilurliu;  tlie  retulutlun,  con- 
■f>tIiigatBhlauia,redcap,  and  Ijicoloured 
gtrdle,— S.  The  weucr  of  lucb  a  dieu;  any 

Cot  Che  luccetae*  and  elorlea  of  (he 
ich  amu  dnrlni  tha  revolutionary  wan. 

OuniMt  (kWrnan),  n.  A  man  whose  eni- 
ployuieiit  li  to  drive  ■  car  or  car^  or  to  con- 
vey tioodi  and  other  thlDgl  In  a  cut  or  car. 

CamuUte  (klfinel-lt),  n.  1.  A  mendicant 
friar  ol  the  order  of  our  Lady  ol  Moaat  Oir- 
meL  Fromprobahly thefourthcenturyholy 
man  took  up  thalr  abode  ai  harraltaoo  Uonn  C 
Carroel  In  Syria,  butf ■ '"■  -■-—-"-- 


wingawcluded 
w  hifd  the  toun- 


g  barefooted.    They  i 


Ouinliiatad  (kilr'ml-nat-ed).  a. 

OarmlnitlTB  (kar-raln'a-tlTt.  ■ 
(lB22i  eanaiaaUmim.  a  camirai 
Illy  /rum  L  L  cariainare.  to 


gardunom.u 

way.  Juniper;  also  ardent  ■plriie,  especially 


Cannliu  (Ui^in).  n. 

"rrs, 

rmfn.  from 

T^A.^i'^ 

,li„0„ 

l-KC 

•on  colour 

■si',*..!: 

porple 

and  ii  used 

1  name  given  by 
er  of  which  (hey 


Cannot  (km'mot). 

the  alchemlUa  to  t 

Boppoted  the  phlli 

■tltuted. 
Oani(klLm),  n.     A  rock,  or  heap  of  rocki. 

Bee  CArBji.    [Provhiolal.  ] 
Cuniss  (kAr'nal),  n.    [Fr.  oania^,  ilBUgh- 


r.  troi 
mals; 


a  LL.« 


'ah.  aa  In  shambleL 


Canud  (kU'na 
body,  ita  pauloni 


IT  lin^med  1 


[L.  camaliM.  carnal, 

appetitea;  fleihly; 

uslB,'  Sfcni.  'Not 
'   MUlmu^i.  Not 


It  .. 

aantry  which  were  looked  upon  u  marki  0 
eartiai  raind,'    Additon, 

S.t  Bloody;  ravenoua.      'That  Ihli  can. 

SkaJt.  "  Comal    kn/iwUdge,    leiual    int* 

Cunallsm  (lulr'naMimX  n.    Carnality;  t 
Indulgence  of  carnal  appetitea. 
Oumullt  CklU'nal-iit).  il    One  given  to  t 


CiI1Ullt7  (kli 
neahly  iu 


^w  In  al 


ihualily.   ■ 


'itafiiv  of  their  hearta.'  Til- 

CanuUlie  lliWnal-Ii),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  car- 
•nalijiiig.    To  malCF  carnal; 


la-llt).  I. 


IL« 


contiloi  alao  ruhldtum,  cnli 

CariiillT{klU'Dal'm,adv.  In  i 
ner;  according  to  tht--'-    -- 


or  ednioify.'     R.  JVefjoiL 
CuTul-niiluled    (klr'nal-mlu 
"     ■  ■  irSeJihlrmlnd, 


ipltltuslly, 
ell^er  ipliitually 


Having  a. 
Camal-m: 


.lltycrmind.   - Coiicunltcence ai 
canul-ininibdneH.'    Jrr.  Taj/lor, 
Camudlnel  (klr'ntr-dUi),  n.   An  old  nui 
lor  the  carnation.     ■  The  roay-cotoured  a. 

CunuiA  (klT-nlt'rt-a).'n.    |L  mro,  can. 
neah.)    The  order  of  Delh-ealing  anlma 

I  OuTttualal  (klrnaa'al-Bl).  a.  (Fmin  Fr.  cc 

adapted  for  dividing  and  eating  flceh. 

upper  Jaw  and  the  l 
Cmualkl  (kiir-nai 

anal,  aloothadaptodroi 

Cwwtuiar  (kir-tua-af-a) 


W-al).  n. 


CunatlOn  (iiU  na'a 

L  cam.  wrnil,  flesh 
parte  of  a  picture  w! 


.    [Fr.K 


cout  plant,  with   fragrant 

many  varletlea  of 
nortata,  which  are 
iKiuUfnl  coloon  ol    tbeir 
double  flowera     They 
three  clasae^  vlE.,Aua' 

Cunatloned  (kItr-ni'Bl: 


ihtalned  the 
yoni  of  the 

1.  Jtakt9.  and  pu 
d).  a.     Having  a 


boiling.     The  fruit  and  pith  of  the  tree 
eaten,  and  Che  wood,  which  ia  very  dural 
fumlthea  an  Important  building  matej 
In  lla  naUve  country. 
CaiUBl  (kHr-nel).  o.    [Perbapa  Irom  W.  m 


I  nnger-nail  or  daw.) 
-■-•--*  chalcedony. 

•b^"fiu''d.  capable  ot  a 
good  poliah,  and  mad  tor  leaia,  ftc     Th* 

Snrat,  ftilmlia.  where  they  an  found  as 
noilulea  of  a  blackiih-olive  colour,  in  pecu- 
liar BtTBta,  SO  feet  below  the  lurface.  llie 
nodulea.  atter  two  yean'  eipoaure  to  tlie 
boiled  for  two  daya,  ai 


a  deep  red,  neah- red.  c 


ac<tuira  the  ] 
arvptiaed- 


'oly  coloott  for  ■ 


(kat'n«-u.J,  a. 
care,  cnmLi,  fleah.l  Flea) 
lltiei  or  neah.    ■  Caraen 

mouJilaaoiri^dthac'l 
CaTaBy{k«fni),iL    soft 

llattery.    (HUng.J 
Cunor  (klf  ni),  u  1.    To : 

with;  to  Hatter;  towhee 


(L« 


Ich  they 


hypocritical  talk; 

iilnnate  one'a  aalf 
le.    (Slang.)       _ 


Damji.fleih,  eapeclally  dead  Jleih,  aj 
to  make.]    A  public  eiecutioner 
CMHUKmUon  (kir'nl-B-ki-ahou), 
CUhnU'I,]  Theactofcarnllilng:  i 
certain  organi  In  which  the  tluue 


CanUly  (kafnl-nj.e.i.  pret  4  pp.  en™i>l«i; 

fl^'ln  ^w'th.     'I^wan^  I  «ee,  I  ^ti'l 
digeat,  I  aangultv,  1  rami/H  '    Sir  It.  Halt. 
[Rors-I  — £  To  loae  the  normal  atnicttin 
and  become  fleahy.    See  CIKBIPICITIOII. 
Cunlnd  (ku'nl-val).  n.     [Uaually  aaciibed 

lit.  farewell  Deab'l  but'really  from  Hed.  l! 
camelcramm.  lor  ramii  Itvamm.  aolace  ol 
the  body,  permitted  In  anticipation  of  any 


Co  ll(hlcn,  IhntD^  Ft.  pamaial.  It.  tamo- 
vaU,  oamnale.}  I.  Tha  teait  ur  kauoD  ot 
rejalclna  befon  Lsnt,  obMrred  In  Olhollc 
CDontrtflt  with  ft  groAt  daal  of  nwTTiniflnt 
■  nd  reTelrr,  teuU,  bmlli.  op«ni,  ooncart*, 
A>'.    Hsnca— X.  FeuUna  ar  roirelrj  In  auii- 


0»nilT«»r»(k»Mil»'*-rm).n.pl.  ILI  Attno 
■eiwnllr  *iniUciUa  M  aor  CTMtiuH  tint 
fMd  OB  llMfioranlnul  mbrtnneo,  Iwt  n- 
'  to  u  order  at  numinllaTOiu  qnwl- 


niwdi  whisli  pr»  opoa 

TbarwtdiTldwnnlathiTV 

prMng  (ba  bam.  badnn,r*eooiUi  glattoni. 
ud  OMUnwiKllai  tbeDigUigrada.ootaprtt- 
lii(  Udiil  tlfsn,  caU.  doot;  Uia  imii<iMdia 
or  iViiNJp'aiia.  or  AnipkMmu  Carmfvra, 


lion  and  ditmlatloa  trt  actlTe,  imd  their 
dauuad  for  food  li  coinsqneiitljr  oanaUnt. 

OunlTOIMlty  (kMr-nH-B-r.i~l.li).  n.  (Sea 
CAKNiTOBom.)  Oraedlneat  of  BppetlW  For 
Ditb.     Frpr.    [Ran.) 

OunlVOre  IkU-nl-TOr),  n.  A  eamUoroui 
aolmal:  ona  ot  Uia  Onilion.     Outn. 

OunlTOTOni  (luir-nlr'4-nnl,  o.  [L  tan. 
tamit.  flaih,  mndnn,  todaToar]  Eating 
or  taadlnc  on  IImIi-  an  ai^tbet  applied  to 
animala  wblcb  natDrallj  Hak  flaata  for  Food, 
ae  Uia  lion.  tini'.  doc.  *olt,  &e. ;  and  alio 
to  plasta  whLan  ara  anppoaad  to  approprl- 
ata  animal  load.  likotlMDroiara  or  auDOsw 
and  FlBcolcDla  amoos  BrItUi  planli,  aad 


or  partatnlns  to  i 
mat  tar.'  HoOand. 
1  In  ivl  ol  a  lloahji 
ooleDl  loaT*^  atsm 
-       r  (klr'nl).  n 


fleihf.     •CanuHiM 

Hole'  Hay. 

aald  ot  uic- 

and  V.     Soa  CAtMlT. 

(^ob.  kar'Db-ti«).  n. 

~  '     Bngllib 


[0  Fr, 

tharrOh,  baan-podi.  ]  Tha  i 
atatol  CmumiaSUiri'a.  a 
CttntiMOa-iMi\n.  [O.Fr. 
Ik  aairseas.  a  carrlaoa,  froi 

8o»  C*l]    A  kind  of  pleaiL ._. 

ooaoh.    a.  Jml-n;  Btau.  *  FL    'Coaclii 


lanro-cairla^ ; 


phalia'a^M 


a?jo;,  pniaai 


Coltridgt. 
OvoUiiflail  (kar-e-Un'JI-an).  a.    Bam*  ai 

CarfopvytaiL 

OtrolllllAll(ka>'-A'Iln1-an},  n,    AnatlTOor 


InbaUtani  of  Carollu. 
OuolT"  -  -  -■  - 
anH. 


Ckarlu  I.  and  originally  EOi. 


ftntt. 

CUobuCkai'a-liiD.fl.  A 
In  the  ralgn  of  OtarU$  I.  ai 
In  Talae,  afterwardi  tst    Tbi 

nnmal  (kafa-mel).  n.     Saa  CiaaaiL. 

ifta-rflm"),!!  (FroroMr.l  AUoe 


thalord-m 
OMwm  (ka-ron').  » 


Dfforwi 


b7  the  natltea  o(  South  Africa. 
Oarotal,  CuatMl  (kar-A-UI'.  kar«-UI'},  n. 

An  oiiantal  welaht  Tairtng  Irotn  Mo  8  Iba 
OarotlC  (ka-rot'lk),  a     (Or.  Ham,  torpor, 

atapor.]    I.  Balatlng  to  itDpor  or  carui.— 

1.  Santa  aa  Camluf.     />iiivlui>n. 
Ounrtld  (ka-rond),  a.    [Or.  pt.  karitidti.Oit 

oaiotlda,  aald   to  b*  trum  karoi,  a  desp 

•iHin  vaa  oaoaad  bi  an  iscreaiad  How  of 

tha  haad  ttarongh  Ibeae  lOKla.] 

"  >  1*0  graat  arlerli 


.    arloty  of  tha 

a  tha  adjeetlre. 

(ka-rot^-alXa.  Carotid.  (Bare.  I 
vaivHH.  JaraUna  (karo-tlD).  n.    11m  k>1- 

CuTOMl,t  Ouvnaalt  (kafd-ial,  kai'o-»I), 
IL  [Pr.  oarnuat.  IL  aroaatlol  A  tilting. 
match  or  tlmllar  pageant;  mllitaij  eiar- 
ciiaa,  '  Laaftng  out  the  nrllke  part  ot 
tha  ammatla.'  ^rutm.    'Arojal  eorvbaal 

em  b7  Cbailei  the  filth  of  Fiance  to  the 
peror  Gharlaa  the  Foarth.'  T.  ITarCort- 
CmroiiMl  (ka.roD'ial),  n.  [See  CiBOHSi.  1  A 
laait  or  teitlnli  a  doIb]'  drinUng  boat  or 

-^Ffost.   Banqvit,  CarovaaL     Sea   under 


Oaipt  (UUp).  *t.    1.  Tonttor;  to  apeak. 
TbeB  HH  Un|  nuiorcwnii  nfyn^tbaa  -Dnli. 
I  To  blame;  to  flod  fault  with;  to  ^de.* 
Mr  bsaw  IiHUlj  •Bidl  ire  <»y-,<a«l  nMuad. 


f  (UUp),  n.  (A  wo 
Ltonic  laiuuagea  (con 
p4,  8«.  nrji)  and 


imllyCiipilnidie.  The  type  la  the  o 
carp  K!iiprtmt$  earpta),  aald  to  hi 
InUuduued  Into  England  In  the  fo 


ip.  D.  •arpT,  Dan, 
borrowed  br  the 
'  '      '         ftib  of 


ireedi  rapidly  (aa  many  a> 


M,]t  It  laitl.  for  It 

age  lla  acalee  become  gray 
—  soldea  carp  or  gidd-Bih 
i(f  the  crucian  or  Qeman 
carp,  a  camanut.    S«  Chdciuc. 
GMpal  (kli'pal),  a.    [L  aairw.  the  wrlat) 
Pertaining  to  the  wriit. 
OhrpftthlU  (kkr.pa'Uil-an),  a,    FertalDlng 
to  tiie  oell-known  range  ot  monntalna  be. 
tween  Poland,  Hungary,  and  TranqlTanla. 
— OcHT«tAian  baitam,  a  reiin  or  eaaentlal 
oil  dlatilled  from  the  treah  conet  of  FUmt 
CtTnbru  In  Hungarr.  &c. 
Oarp-lirMtm  (karp^rtm),  n.  Another  name 
.__... . ^^ . 

.Mod. , 

__.    -irpoa.  fruit,]     In  *o«,  t 

alD^-oolled  ovary  or  leed-Teaael,  or  a 
alnile  oeU  ot  an  oTary  or  MOd-Teaael  to- 
■■Ibar  with  what  belong!  to  thai  call,  aa  In 
many  caaea  a  aeparata  iljle  and  itlgma  of 
the  platll.  The  platll  or  truU  ottan  coDalata 
of  only  one  catpel.  In  which  caae  It  li  called 


le  carpel  it  la  called  Arnipounit     A  oarpel 
regarded  aj  a  modlfled  leaf.    Called  alau 

'pel-L 


earpentvTn,  a  chariot,  a 


Carpeitum,  C^pidium. 

Oup«Ilair  (kaf  pel-U-rl).  a.     Belonging  to 
a  carpel  or  carpela. 

Cup«llnm(kar-pel1ara),  n.    A  oacpaL 

Oup«llt«rair'ipen-t«r),t<.  (O.E 

(Mod  Fr.  AarptUitr);  LL  « 
a  carpeotor,  from  earpentum, 
wordofCeltloortgiDLOOmp.mr.]  m 
who  worki  in  Umber ;  a  iramer  aJic 
ol  hanaat  and  of  thipa.  Thoae  w 
honaea  are  called  houte^carwmrrt.uxA  thoao 
who  build  ihlpB  are  called  lAip-eariwntan. 
Hie  carpmUr  tf  a  thip  la  an  omcer  ap- 
polnted  to  examine  and  keep  in  order  the 
frame  of  the  iblp  and  all  Iht  wooden  ma- 
aboat  litr.^CarjM»Ut'$  emt.  a  art 

„,  ^.u.  employed  ander  the  carp' ._ 

make  what  reinlii  are  nacenaiy. 

Oupettt«r-bM  (Ukr'pen-ttr.U),  m.    The 


ch.  Main:     Ch.  Be  loati     g.  ^; 


CABTENTISnia 


hmrlnf  ihAip,  twJatcd.  trtuunlu  ni 
blM,  w«U  idApCed  to  tonn  liolei  Id  wc 
Oupentvllll  (Ur'pdi-Mr-lDS),  n.  Tba  i 
-jloyment  dI  >  ctrpmlm. 


otpisci 
letting  . 

Oupat  (kWlJoti  n.  [O  Jr.  tarjiiU,  ■  cupel, 
■  kind  at  woollen  clotb,  fixnu  U  ud  Ll. 
«»7i(a.  •  woolly  cloth .  Inm  earvtrt,  10  teus 
wool.  I.  carpe,  to  plHok.  lo  pull  In  plocee, 
Ac.)  1.  A  thjck  bbrlc  lued  lor  coierlna 
Soon.  (Uln.  Ac,,  uauallr  woTen  of  wool, 
•onietfmea  of  other  malcriali.  ud  In  tome 
cuai  wnnsht  wltb  a  nHdla.— £.  A  tolt, 
emooUi  eoTering,  uof  toif.  moH,  c^r,BQg- 
■eitlTe  ot  ■  eutMt  '  Tba  gnuj  aarjxl  of 
tbiaplain.'  Sliai.—Tabtmtluearmt.\t 
to  b«  nndar  nmildsntlon;  to  be  the  aub- 
Jeci  of  dellberttioD.  It  toMj  be  borrowed 
ivm  Uw  frnuh  Un  lur  It  fopit,  wbLcb  la 
Died  Id  the  Ilk*  tmti.  —  OtTptt  kniala.  ■ 
pontm  knighted  on  iomo  other  gtound  Chan 
that  ot  oimW  •enrice  or  dlitlnctlon;  a 
knlahtwho  haa  Dot  known  the  hardihlpa 
olthe  --■"     "-  °"-" -•  ■- 


r-fo-16'JI-a. 


See  Cafybaiu. 
C&rpliic  (klip^lX 


'  Oinfinp  a|)lr1t.'    Valla 
CaipliK(k«n)'lDK).m. 


Carllllng;  captioui 


Ibe  Bt  ol  caTlllIng; 

throDgb  tba 
Ked  Sea.'    IMIH. 
O&rptn^Ly  (kln/lng-ll),  adn.    In  a  carping 


erCiuHil 

.    jahrnbii    ...  

ot  the  beached  >ra  natlirM  nl  Kotape.  (be 
Lnant,  and  North  America.  Tbabaniheain 
(C.  Btbitui)  la  an  Indlgeluina  tree  often  nied 
in  bedgta.  *•  It  Wandj  ontUnr  lUwoodia 
tongb  and  dlfAonlt  to  woik; It  ta  oaed  for 


OkTpmMli  (kiip'niilcX 


4£a^£^(kir'pet-bt«),n.     A  Invellln; 

bag  made  ot  the  tama  material  ■»  carpeta 
OMp*t-baK  (k»r'pol-ba«),  •  '    "" 

the  eouDln  in  the  mannei 

bagier.    (United  SUM  1 
~ - — —- "m-pet-bariftn. 


— „^b«anrn^|. .- 

rennied  ulMTing  no  mon  propartr  than 
ujgbt  ail  a  earpaittaa.l  A  needj  poUtlcal 
adTenturer  whogoea  aMut  tlieeamiitT  pan- 
dering to  the  preindioM  ot  the  ignorant 
with  Oie  Ttew  of  getting  Into  place  or  power. 
Orlgiuallf  vplied  lo  neadr  adnatunn  ol 

in  thia  war  to  gain  the  Totea  of  the  ugrtMa 
of  the  Southeni  Btalea 
Oupat-lMddlllS  (lUkr'Mt-bed-lngt.  n.  In 
Aeii  a  ijPUeoi  ol  bedding  in  which  neat 
and  dwan-growlng  foliage  plante  alone  are 
ued  In  the  lonn  ot  moMic  nometarioal.  or 
other  daalgna  Called  In  Imeriia  Jteaaioiij- 

Oaipat'brocini,  OariMt-lnniili  (ku-'pet- 
brOm,  kftr'pel-bniab),  n.  A  bnob  or  broom 
for  cleaning  oaipeta 

CiTpat-dAAM  (kAr'petdana),  n.  A  duice 
or  a  rfjn-ing  partr  ol  an  eaaj'  and  nncere- 
monloua  chancter,  the  carpet  not  being 
lifted  for  tbe  occaalon  u  for  a  ball,  J>idt<ni 

OuDfltmi  (kAr^t-Ing).  B.  aolh  tor  car- 
peta: carpeta  in  generaL 

f&Jnwt-knlght  ^Ur'pet-idt),  n.    See  under 


, ilr  carpet  In  11*  plKi 

CftTpat-Mnlner  (klr-pet-atrAn-er),  n.  . 
contiinnce  for  catching  and  itretchlng  on 
carpet*  tight  on  the  floor  when  laying  thet 

Cupat-ctntoUar  (ku^t-*tr*ch^>ri.  i, 

Same  aa  Car^t-ttratiur. 
OuiMt-ltilP  (kar-pet-atrtp),  n.    The  plec 

under  a  door  to  ralae  It  abora  the  carpet. 
Oatprt-nlkt  (hVpet-w^k),  n.    A  walk  o 

amooCh  tnif.     Etitljin. 
Cupat-myl  (klr^t-wa),  n.  A  green  waj 

a  *&ip  or  border  of  grren  award  left  roun 


„ of  iepldoptoona  haect* ' 

are  moat  deatmctlTe  to  fmiL  C.  Ptrnwna 
tnfeat*  ali  Xnrope  rter*  aroU*  and  petn 
are  onltliatad.  depoatting  la  egga  In  the 
tmlt  aa  aoon  ti  it  la  letlt*  lame  conM  to 
heir  nu  (tM  In  Jnlj,  whan  the  tmlt  li 
jboottwo-Uiintaal  ita  alia,  and  thaneacape 
by  bating  their  waj  to  Ibe  onteMe; 
OaipoaTktlUl(kkr-pa-hii'ri]l-an).n.  A 
member  of  a  aect  of  Onoatloa  of  tba  aeeond 
cantiuT,  ao  called  from  CtapMBBlu,  a  pro- 


CupoUto  (MtrDo-Htl  n.  lOr.  btrrw,trtdt, 
and  UAai.  atonal    Afaadlfnill 

CupOlOglCAKklr-po-lDn.kalXa-  Pertain- 
ing to  csrpologr.     Sofroiir. 

Oupoloelkt<klr-pol'o-Jiat).>L  [Or  tarnu. 
trait,  andlz^.loipaak.]  One  who  atadlea 
or  treata  ot  caipologj. 

CMP0l0C7(Ur-pol'a-]l).n.  (See  abore  I  Tbe 
dlnalon  ol  botanj  lolating  to  the  ttnictun 
ot  aeada  and  aeed-Teaaela 

OaipoptwcK  (kkr-poTa^aX  n.  (Or.  karpnt. 
fruit,  and  fkagd,  to  M>t.)  A  ieetlon  of  the 
Uarupialia  (which  Bee> 

OuvophacongOutr-pc^B^iiha.  Kalatlnc 
to  the  Caipopha^ca. 

Caiptiplum  <k»i'po-iar).  n.  jL  esfrepAo- 
mn.  from  Qr.  karpot.  Irnlt.  and  plurA,  to 
bear.]  Id  bvt  the  irolongmtion  of  the  floral 

mena.  aaln  thetniitaof  the  CiqipiirideB  and 

Gajpua  (k&r'pufl),  n.  ["L.  the  wiittj  In 
anoL  that  part  of  the  akelelon  between  the 
forearm  and  hand,  compoaed  In  the  higher 
Tertebialea  ot  eight  imall  bone*  in  two 


(tui'rak).  n.     See  ClKaci. 
(jAiracaen,  OurwllMa  (kar'ngin),  n. 
]    [From  Carrof/aAetn,  near  Wateiford^  Ire- 
I    land,  wherelt  aboundaj   ^^Mlruerypu, 

atonea  on  erery  part  of  the  coaatot  Britain. 
It  la  a  ver*  Tarlabie  weed  with  a  Oat  dicbo^ 
tomoualy  branching  frond  ot  a  deep  pnrple- 
.  hmwQ  colour,  aniTot  a  cartltaginoika  tei- 
When  dried  It  become*  whltlab.  and 
ila  condition  la  known  aa  lilah  moat, 
la  n*ed  lor  making  toupa,  lalUs^  ilae. 


Ownura  Maitle  (ttr-ni'r 
(From  OoTTam,  in    Italy.) 

wblte  marble.  (ometlmeB  a 
TBlna,  much  need  by  loulptoi 
Cwr»t  {kai-imtl,  B.  A  cr-' 
Oanmwgyfkar'ra-wA),  n. 
Cunwltehat  (kai-ra-wlc 
OirriKilckat,  OmnakiiJut. 


SameMOanmay, 


CblTVL  OlUT«110n''el),n.    Sameai  Carol, 

(]Kn«l  (kat'nl),  «.  The  arrow  med  In  eraaa- 
bowa;  a  qnairel  (which  leeV 

CUTl«U«  (karM-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  bebg 
oarrlad.    3»m-wBed. 

CUTlAjmCkarM] ),  n.  (Prom Oirry  (which 
aee>)  L  The  act  ot  canying.  bearing,  traaa- 
portlng.  or  conTejfng.  'The  earrioo*  of 
■oond).  Sum.  Spedfloiliy— IL  The  bnal- 
neaa  ot  carrying  merehandiae. 


ITheprl 

act  of  canrhig  or  tiUng 

sS-— •"■*-"^"-Ea 

B.  The  ma 

nner  of  canrtag  one'a  lelf ;  beh*T- 

t  or  manner  of  catting  ol 


Hebrew  teit  hath  no  other  OHTUiTe.  Timt't 
StarthauM. 

Hlt(S5IIJf!i;ll»H'.~la.'^^  »a*. 
S.  That  which  oarriea:  (a)BWbealednhlcle: 
(1)  a  Tehlole  tor  paraona :  apeciiUy.  a  iow 
•at  tonT'Wbealed  rehlcle  belonging  to  a  pri- 
Tata  penon  or  a  public  body,  but  not  in- 
tended for  bin.  {I)  In  compcaition.  a 
wheeled  atandorrapport;  a*,*gun4irTV»a; 
a  blockoomoja  for  mortan,  Ac.  (6)  In 
esTj.  the  timber-frame  which  anpporta  tha 
■tepa  of  a  wooden  *talr.  (e>  The  port  of  ■ 
printlng-pnaton  which  the  typea  are  placed 
to  bo  ptlnled.  which  I*  mn  In  tOl  they  an 
ImmedlalalT  nndsr  the  platan,  and  whan 
the  Impratton  la  taken,  ran  out  in  order  to 
change  tha  abeat  ol  paper  and  to  Ink  tha 
type*  again-^SI  That  which  la  carried; 
biuden,  aa  btggiae.  nawtli.  fandtura.  Ac 


OuTla«Mbl«  (Wril-a-bl).  a.    L  Capable 
ot  being  conreyed  in  carriage*. —f.  Faauhta 

by  carrJige*. 
CuiiaCe-bTtdca  (kar^J-hrtn,  «.   A  bridge 

made  to  ran  on  wheels  and  Intended  to  be 

need  In  attacking  rortlBcatlon*. 
CUTUce-ITM  (kar-rlJ-frtX  <>-     Fne  ot 

charge  for  carriage. 
CgnUMfnard  (kar'rij-gird),  il     A  plata 

on  the  bedof  acalriaga  where  the  ton-wtWBl 

idIm  In  turning  aharp  ronnd, 
CUTlg«e-10Ck  (kar'ril^ok),  n.     A  nme 

■omeSmea  iJTcn  to  a  brake.    E.B.Ki«ght 
OairlaM-ldeM  (kar'rif-p«*).  n.     In  earp. 

one  ot  the  aUntlng  piece*  on  which  Uia  itqM 

of  a  wooden  ataircaaa  are  laid, 
CairUce-ipillIf  (kar'TlJ-aprlug),  n.     An 

elaatlc  contrlrance  adapted  to  carrlagn  In 

leeaen  the  ahocka  cauaed  by  the  inequalltlea 

of  the  road  in  driving. 
OiXTlU9-way  (kar'rtj-" 

namefiirth.  '   ' 


'rtj.w»).ti.     Acollectin 

.__,_.._  of  ttreeU  In  a  town  hi- 

tended  lo  be  iu*d  by  wheeled  Tehiclea. 

CUTllxw  (liat'ri-bci),  n.    See  CtUBOO. 
Carrlek-baud  (kBr'rlk-beDd).iL    A  partlcn- 

lar  kind  ot  knot  tor  Joining  i^n  rope*. 
Ckrrlck-bltt  fkartlk-blty  n.     Naat  one  ol 

the  bICta  which  lupport  the  windlaa*. 
Curler  <kar'rt-tr),  n.    i.  One  wh 

^,.,.t , ,  meaaengar. 

'Mian.  Hoia 


irrier.     In  a  legal  amae,  tlia  tana  extend* 
not  only  to  the**  who  ooany  good*  by  land 


it.  more;       tflbe,  tub.  bull;       oil.  pound; 


CARBUCB-nOEOM 


null-oantnctnn,  aad  •'«>  to  whuflnetin 
i»lio  mirtsrUke  lo  conwT  good*  tor  Iiira 
tTDin  thair  wbartt  M  t)i«  tomcI  In  their  own 
li8htcn.bat  not  to  nsre  tuoki»/-coachtii«n. 
CuTten  *n  nnHUUlbla  tor  tha  tattlj  ud 
piaerrmtion  of  Uu  Roodi  oammltled  lo 
tbun.~l.  A  plgeoD  tliat  eonvoyi  Istlcn 
(ram  placi  lo  pUM.  the  lettcn  bdns  tied 
to  thensck.— 4.  The  uiueol  ■  partlouUT 
part  In  Tiriou>  nuicblnM. 
CUTtor-plCWm  (kirH-<i-pl)'aDX  »  See 
CARKtlR.  a. 


flantt(b,OaRnahM0>iir'Ticb,Icu^eb-u), 
n.    OtKhtom.    [Beotch.] 

OanlWltdMtO>VI-vli:h4t).n.  SomaptMe 
nt  tooaliirtQ  or  ntaathnunsu ;  ■  pnn  or  the 
lika,  '  Fun*  piin»  oonundrnm,  atniuttrfifi.' 
Oarriet.     Acmtdlnic  to  Fluedmrd  Hill. 


nd  cvbilt  oblBlDed  trom  C^rrsU  i 

l»IMl,U.8. 

iiL)    In  Miiardi. 


Id  SooUind,  *lwn  It  «■■  tlj 


larll^s 


Ouron-OU  (karinn-DlI),  n,  A  tOTD  lor 
liniment  compoKd  ot  liiueed^il  ud  limt 
watar :  so  ulled  from  being  mnch  nted.  li 


£7'"'""'"°'°""'"°' 

*ell-kn< 

UWe  ti  -         -     . 

tapetlng  root  tn  ctlled  Untg  carmU,  ttaoie 
having  jL  root  usKTljr  cjLkndricAl  and  terml' 
iutiii4[  ibmptij  h^rn  earrott-  — Z.  pL 


Cwrrotr  (lur'rot-n, 

colour:  an  epithet  eIt 
Id  (kir'JMclx 


cunning,  deceltfnL)  In  Inlud,  ■  panon 
wuiderlng  about  and  gatUng  hit  llvlns  bf 
cardi  and  dice;  a  itrolUng  gamcater.  Sptn- 


^j  fkar'm-kij), 

Cwryrtar'H),  v.t  prat,  • 
arryin0,  [  O.  K.  oarie.  (i 


thing  carried.  Id  geoeral  It  Impllei  a  moT- 
IngyVom  tho  ipoaker  or  tome  puce,  and  u 
tioppoted  to  brifv  and  /aUA^and  It  la  often 
followed  bf/nm,  avay,  off,  o%U,  ic. 


Ii  tarrial  In  the  air.  —9.  To  Iranifer :  ai,  to 
carTy  9  trom  one  colnrnn  to  another  In  addi- 
tion; to  oirrv  an  account  to  the  ledger. 

He  vaM  nerdi  «pv7  Wm  WIvWe  and  mrKEf 
fi.  To  take  awi;  bj  forces  to  jrlte,  dng,  or 

Impel,  lead,  or  draw,  la  a  tnoial 


fetch  a< 


^•"zsr 


bring  to  a  mcceaaful  luue ;  aa,  to  ca 
point,  maaiura.  or  raalutjan:  oltanwl 
IndeBnIteiC 


.  .^— 8,Togaln:a«.loeBrTiFaprli8;henee, 
In  miUL  I«L  lo  gain  poaMnlOD  ot  bf 
lam:  to  oaptm;  aa.  he  will  aarrv  the 
laland.— S.  To  aiMnd  or  cootinin  In  any 
dbeclloh.  In  thna.  In  ipaeo,  or  In  a  flnm- 
tira  MOW :  noet  oomtnoDlr  with  an  adVsrb 
or  prepoaltlon.  inch  aa  t^,  batt,  ftrward. 
Ac.;  u.  be  tarriid  Ui  hlMorj  toe*  to  the 
origin  of  the  amplra. 


10.  lo  ntar  to  a  dlataat  pi 


.  mlrack  EoaU  ORi-rjbr  th*  M- 

.  ill  tfau:  With 

IL  ToanpportorauaUln:  without Uia Uaa 


plaea  when  th«  olreadf  aboand ;  I 
ina'i  Wjour.— ni  carry  tt  i/f.to  btt 
to  laea  through;  to  bnim  a  thing  oa 


(»)TokiU;  a^lolwairTudr^byalokiiaat 
—Ta  gmryon,  (ajlomaBageorproaaeate; 
aa,  to  eofry  en  huabandiy.  (A)  To  oontione 
topunoe:  aa,  to  oorrv  on  an  old  builnaaa— 
Ta  Mrra  antit  tat,  lb  crititl,  not  to  IM  |nt 
out;  laid  of  tha  one  ot  the  two  lait  batamen 


out.— re  eaTTV  » 


(otto 


a)  To  tintaln  to  the  and; 

end;  to  accompUih :  to  I , 

at,  be  eorritd  out  bla  purpoae— IVi  tarry 


i  0^  a  bone.— To  aa 


vona  oi/ora  one,  lo  meet  wiui  uninier- 
ted  lucECie;  to  b«  (err incceiilal.— To 
ry  tiinugK,  to  tupport  to  the  end;  to 
Lain  or  keep  from  lallliig  or  being  tub' 


two  peraone  moonwd  on  IL— S.  iDAunldu. 
to  tha  feef^a  ban. -K.  To  bear  the  bead  In 


ipaittco 


,  .  ....  aicblng 

irrv  atU.    When  he 


neck,  ha .. 

lowan  bla  head  tooiuutu,  ud  i>  uiu  lu  nrrv 
lot. — 4.  ToDonnj;  toOTopel;  aa,  agon  or 

dnct  ona^  lalf  In  a  wild,  recklem  manner;  to 
riot ;  to  frolic :  u,  be  earriu  on  at  a  gTMI 
rata.    lOcllon.] 

CMIT  ft«l'Mj.  n.  [Scotcb)  l.Themotlon 
of  IhaelaDda  aa  thej  are  eazrled  bj  tha  wlad; 
tha  cloodi  theniMlTel  tbui  carried ;  cloud. 


CMT7-aJl  (kat^-al  X  n.  [  Comptad  from 
aarwa.]  A  llcht  rehlcla  for  one  hone, 
baring  Daaallj  taur  wheala    [Amailcan.] 

Carryfiif  <kartl-lng),B.  A  baailug.  conTer- 
Ing,  ramoTlng.  Inntportlng.  —  (hrririnii 
trotla  or  mfm,  the  trade  wblcb  eoMhrta  In 
the  banaportatioa  of  goodt,  eapHdally  bjr 
water,  Ac,  from  counlrr  to  eoonUy,  or 
place  to  place. 

nznliig-on  (kai^-tnroDjk  n.  1.  Uotmu 
troUaaoma  behavlaiff.  ifwubraa. — %  Hmtt 
the  act  of  tpiMdlng  all  tall,  to  aa  to  go  aa 


(kar^-liig'trUX  n,    I 


kimnllKDIcklDn^iisrllulrllllcb.'.  .  BM  «ir 
Inlot.  Sim*. 

Cum  (Un). «.  [O.Bc.  ken.  tent,  pnbabljr 
a  plnral  form  from  Sw.  karr,  leeL  Mtrr 
(Haldonen),  a  nanh  or  manhr  place;  Dan. 
oar,  a  pool;  oorap.  ProT.  B  oar,  a  wood  or 
groTB  on  a  moist  aoil,  generallj  of  aldeta] 
In  Scotland,  a  atreCcb  ol  tertUs,  allUTlid 
land  Uong  the  aide  o(  a  itream;  tha  low. 
ijlne  part  of  a  Talley  that  it  walmed  by  a 
river,  aa  dlitlngulahed  from  the  blflhrr 
groundt;  aa,  forlmtance,  tha  obth  of  dkrw. 
rie:  the  oirae  of  aUrUng. 

0»rt  (UrtX  n  [Prom  W.  tart,  a  eart  or 
wagon,  Ir.  «(r(.  Bee  Car.]  A  carriage 
niDallr  without  •prioEi  for  the  eDnTe]rani;e 
of  heavy  gooda  '  Packing  all  bit  goodt  In 
one  poor  eort.'   I>rydrn. 

Cart  (kart),  v.l.  1.  To  carry  or  oonTBy  on 
a  cart:  aa.  toMrt  bay.—l  To  axpoae  Id  a 


OHt(kut),>i  ToaoploraartalorearTlaga 

Om  ue  PM  R  rnd  far  draughl  wbD*  *du  liavc 
eccarin  ta  «pf  muclk  bui  for  vtollT  pl(M|UM. 

OarUca  (kMtl]).  n.   Theactoteairyliif  hi 
a  cart,  or  tha  piica  paid  for  carting. 
Caitust  (kAi'la-rat),  n.    A  ilMplng-coL 


ng,  abvi      *H,  lAan;  th,  IMn: ,    w.tgtr.    vli,wiUfi    ih,  anuft— 3ee  KBT. 


Oirt-bWlT  nukit^bo-il!),  n.  Thut  portion  of 
■  art  wElah  mU  oa  tba  wti«eli,  uid  <un- 
Ulni  or  nDporta  Eb«  bordan. 

Cut-boto  (kUtOiatX  »-  In  SnalUh  law, 
vood  to  wUch  ft  ImwDt  i*  sDUUed  (or  nuk- 
ing inil  npalTliif  euta  uid  oUwr  Initni- 

OarMfUrtln.  [Al.acud.l  LU.ttui: 
bmt  qwdBctlUr— 1.  A  MU  ol  I*i»  at  a  tiTsra. 
t  An  kbtmTLatlun  tor  atrtt-iU-vUUe  <whlch 

OMM  (Mrt),  *  [ft.  juor««,tromL.  jtiortul, 
laurlh.]  A  DionmBut  in  fencing  contlMIng 
In  ttarowlug  the  hind  u  lir  w  poulbla  on 
tha  Inilda,  wlUi  tba  point  ot  rour  Hord 
toward!  TOUT  adianaiT'i  breait  "Tba 
DijntoTJ  of  carti  and  tlsrce.'  Byron.    Writ- 

(;arta-bUiLatie(Urt-bUftih),n.  tFr..irhita 

Ctper.1  Ablankpaper^apapflrdulvautbvn- 
cutad  *ltli  (Iftnatun,  Ac,  and  intnuUd 
to  a  penon  to  bs  filled  np,  aa  bs  plaalea: 
hsnce,    uniwDdlUoiui    termi;     unlimited 


«(kllrt'de-Tl-i»t"Xn.  (Fr.l 
u>4.  ■  luiLjuH  card.  A  lorm  genarall;  bo- 
piled  to  »  pbotagrapblc  liksnSH  on  a  uuD 

OtlUi  (Wflfll).  ".  [?r.  Sp.  and  Pg.  earUt, 
rnm  L  sAartuJa,  dim.  o(  lAarta,  papar,  a 
paper,  1  1.  A  writing  or  agreement  betwoan 
■tatea  at  war,  for  the  eichania  of  prlaonera, 
or  lor  ionie  mutual  advantage. 


-CarUt  or  earttl-ihip,  a  ihlp  employed  In 
the  exchange  of  priaonen.  or  Id  carrying 

Sropoaltlona  to  an  enemj.  Formerij  wrillen 
liarUl 
CarUll  naClol),  »  t    To  defy;  to  eballenge 


cart  — £  A  flat-fiib  round  on  our  couli,  tbe 
/■ItuniiMetu  nugajConM.  Called  ninit  com- 
monly Whi/. 
— ly(klrf*r.liX  o.    Rnde.  like  »  carter. 


or  whaTla  dc 


jl  0*r-Wi!l -an'"' Wr-te'xhl-an).  <i 

Feitalnlng  to  lbs  phllD»ipheT  Rtnt  D41 
oarlu.  or  to  hli  pbiloHphj.     'Tbe  Card 

SJ''irT"""    "'''"''      ™    ' 

(uiandi.. 

Ing  of  a  vnall  b 


Iton.  — CartHion  d<nl,  Oir- 
A  phlloaoplilcal  toj,  oontlat- 
-  boUoT  Ognre  with  a  hole  at 
e  from  the  lop.  Tbe  Dgara 
h  pattlj  flUed  with  air  and  partly  with 
watar,  apd  floaU  In  a  tall  glaHTeoaelneartT 
tuU  ot  water,  and  oofared  alr-Ugbt  with 
Indla-mbbar  or  a  piece  ol  bladder.  When 
thlB  li  praMed  down,  tin  air  andarnealli  li 
aompTaaaad,  and  wator  enton  the  (Igure  bj 
the  hole  »  a>  to  bring  the  air  witoln  the 
flour*  to  an  equl  degrea  ol  eompreaaloa. 
The  Bgure  couequentlj  alnka.  and  only 
rU*>  again  whan  tbe  preuura  ii  relleTed. 
""*-^'"  (ktr-U'Ll-an  or  kir.Wehl-an^  n. 
One  wbo   adopti  tite  pblloaopby  ol  Dea- 


Out-horH  (klrt-hora),  iL 


ir  li  Intended  lor  luch  work. 
(Utr-thtfil-an  or  Ur-tha'ahl- 


loes,  under  Benedictine  rule,  by  3b  Bnino. 
•o  called  from  Chartrtu—,  In  the  dloceie  of 
Qrenobla  In  France,  the  plaea  of  thsir  lottl- 
tutlon.  They  an  remaiiable  for  Iheir  ana- 
tarity.  They  oannol  go  out  ol  their  celle, 
except  to  church,  nor  speak  to  any  peraon 
without  laate.  Thalr  babll  la  a  balrclotb 
ahlrt.  a  whito  tunic,  a  black  cloak,  and  a 
oowl  out  of  doora.    The  Cartbuiam  w — 


It  USD,  a 


(comiptlaBofCt-. 

trenoe)  In  1S71.  The  Cartburiao  nuna  ori- 
ginated at  BaMta  on  tile  Shone  about  1£M. 
witb  aome  modlflaatloTV  they  followed  tbe 
miee  of  the  CarthuBlan  mouka 


tg  to  the  order  ol  monka 

OutUaga  (klrOl-la]},  n.  [?r.  tarlilaat,  L 
oaTtitago.]  An  elaetic  titane  occoiriiig  In 
vertebrate  ■ni™- !■,  and  forming  tba  tiaane 
Irom  which  bone  li  lonned  by  a  procesa  of 
calclBoatioa.  In  aone  part*  of  Uie  lyttetn 
It  ramalna  permanent  Cartilage  eontalna 
no  btood-veiMU:  and  two  varietlee  ■»  dli. 


trtiSaat  or  hi/aiind, 
matrii  with  nucli 
■  eartUagi  which 


Ically 
(kAT'tllB-~Itn"iT).  n.  fil     Tha 


IB    CUONDHOmHI- 


OMtUJLglmcniK  (kHr'tl-la 

OftrtUMlIlUcMion  {kkr' 
ahon).  H.  Hie  aot  or  pr- - 
tntocartHaga.     ITr^'" 

OutUaglBoai  (k*r- 


Lr-tl-laJ-i-nu)),  a.  Pertain- 
ling  a  cartilage:  griatly; 


of  Africa,  al 

'l-*D).  A    An  In- 

(kar'tha-mlnX  n. 
it  bitur  principle 
if  the  Oartliamui 
laabeaaUfulmd 
llk-dyelng.    It  li 

n.  (Ar  quarl4tm. 


Sll 


Iti  yellow  flowe'n, 
dyeing  ailk.    See  Si 


Cut-jKd»  (ktrf  JadV  n.     A  aorry  bona ;  a 

horaa  mad  In  drawing,  or  fit  only  for  the 

cart     Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Cut-UMUl(tatrtl6d),  n     A  load  borne  on  a 

oart;  ai  much  aa  la  niually  carried  at  once 

on  a  cart,  or  aa  Is  sufllclent  to  load  It 
OATtograiiheT  (ktr-toa'ra-fAr).  n.    A  maker 

of  maps;  a  cbartograpber 

TAjiRtnika,  *hkh  hu  pnulod  LivlnifiUnr  and  » 
I      IU[,v  tzptostiu  and    Ebdced  »    rouiT  able  imrlff- 

Outognplila,   CaTtDrnjt&lcgl  (kar-tfl- 
graTlTkC^U^grarik-d),  a.     SameasC^r- 

CutOsnphiOgUy  (klir-U)-gTarik.al-ll>,ad>. 
Suns  aa  CkariimraphieoUii- 
Cartocnpliy  (kar-tog'ra-B),  n.     Bane  as 
C^TtoffnapSy. 

OartflD  (ka/iiiB).  n    irr    See  Cahtooh  ] 

1.  A  tiiln  kind  of  pajtoboard.     Sptelator  — 

t  Aboimadefromit— 3  Acartoon-4.  In 

I    rifit  praeliit,  (a)  a  wblU  disc  flied  on  the 

I    boll's  eye  ol  a  target   It  Is  of  much  smaller 


deciding  Uea  and  at  pooL  (A)  A  shot  Mrtk- 
Ing  the  carton;  aa,  to  make  two  bull'a-eyaa 

DiTtoon  (klr-tdn'X  n.  [Fr,  oartm,  parte- 
board,  a  cartoon,  from  It  eartona  (sams 
sense;!,  aug.  of  cario.  L  cAarlo.  paper.  ]  L  In 
patnMa,  a  dealgn  drawn  on  stituig  paper, 
asa  study  for  aplcturelnwodedtobe  ittlnled 
of  same  site,  and  more  especially  tor  •  pfctnre 
to  be  pointed  in  fresco.  From  the  cartoon 
the  design  It  traced  through  npon  the  freeh 

S'uter  of  the  wall  or  other  Burlaci  on  which 
g  ^cture  ie  to  be  painted.  Cartoons  exe- 
cuted In  coloura.  like  paintings,  are  used 
for  deelgui  In  tapeatrlee,  moaalca.  Ac. ;  tha 
aeven,  by  Kaltaalle,  purchased  by  Charle* 

torialSetch,  especially  such  oa  nlatei  to 

able  charac  lert  an  prom  loently  represanled : 

/■uneA. 

Oartoncli,  CarUniclie  (kar  IMh),  n.  [ft, 
eartducAi,  O,  Fr,  eartacht,  Irora  It  eartooeiOt 
a  cartridge,  a  roll  of  paper,  from  «arto. 
paper  -.  L.  cAarto.  paper;  Or.  e/iarut  a  leaf 
of  paper,  Cartruue  la  a  compted  form  of 
thiat  1  A  case  of  wood  mied  with  shot  to 
be  And  Irom  acannon;  a  roll  of  paper  con- 
taining acharge;  a  cartridge.  ~1  A  portable 


Eolng  on  furlough, — 


ents,  and  In  papyri,  contali 
icten,  eiprenlng  the 


T.  the  onl  eeeutcheon  ol 

CutiUta  (kM'trljX  n.  [Fomiaiiy  alio  cor- 
traoe,  a  corruption  of  sartoiuL]    A  eaae  of 

riteboaid,  parcbmeut.  copper,  tin.  aeige. 
,  holding  the  exact  cbwga.  Including 
bothpovderand  bullet,  or  ihol  for  qnrting 
purpoeee,  of  any  Breann.— Blant  eatfridfir. 
a  cartridge  without  ball  or  shot 
OaTtzUc*-Du  (Ulr'trlJ-bBg).  n.    In  fws. 

rial.  In  which  the  chsjge  ol  cannon  Is  con- 

t),  n,  A  belt  tor 
boulder,  baling 

di^MdV»^l>»'('lUU^-baki),  n.  A  pott- 
able  caaa  or  box  for  carrying  cartridges. 

OftrtrldCS-OftMjkgi'triJ-kfts).  n-  I,  A  car- 
tridge-box—1  The  paper  In  wblcb  the  pow- 
der of  a  cartridge  la  contained, 

CMtiU|»-p«per  (kai'triJ-pi-ptrX  n.  A 
thick  sort  of  paper  originally  manntaetureil 
for  Boldlan' cartridges,  but  eltenalTely  Bied 
In  the  arte— lie  rough  surface  girtng  It  an 
advantage  for  drawing  upon— aiid  for  other 

C^rtnlary  (klr'td-la-rl),  n.     Same  aa  Ckur- 

0«rt-W»y  (kirt'wt),  n.     A  to  throngh 

Cutwrllbt  (klrt'rlt},  n.     An  artlAcer  who 

Oamcust  (kar^i-k*]),  il  [Bee  CaRrcjn  ) 
1.  Act  ol  ploughing— S.  A  duty  or  lax  on 
the  ntauirh.     AlH  written  Carrueage. 

(kar-H-kit).  n.      [L   earvtui.  a 
led  carriage.  L.L  a  plough,  from 


(}UUin  (ki'nunX  n-  (From  Carta,  In  Aafa 
'  Ulnor,  when  it  was  first  dlscoTered.!  A 
I    conalderable  genus  of  plaula,  nat  order  Um- 


plut,  the  fi 

<SH  ClRAW 


CABDNL-LE 


Urldsd  leivei.  ud  white  or 
.  C.  Omii  1*  Uis  camntT 
I  or  which  li •■- 


CA8CARILLA 


Oarunde,  OarwiniiaOar'ung-iii,  lu-ning'- 

A  unull  fliKlu  uenNflDM,  cither 

uii.   — «iflcaUr,  ■  tiahj 

1  towL  u  tbB 


Bah.]'  I. 

cumb  at  >  cock.  Iha  wati 


t   flahj  protubei 

OKHncalOM  (l""-ningTrtl-lm),  o,  Cunincu- 

C»nii*(ki'ra.).  n.  l(lr.1£i"'hcivr  ilwp. 
torpor  1  Id  riud.  complete  luKniibllLty, 
which  DO  itliDutiu  un  nmove;  Uia  lul  de- 


muUful  dye  of  *  bluidi 
iDed  from  Ihs  tniit  ol 
,  or  thg  Dlt  ordii  dn 


Cftrre  (!(«■»).  et.  pnl.  &  pp.  cqirfd;  old 
And  pofltlcBl  pp.  oareen;  ppr.  tanoiinf. 
[A.  Six  etorfan,  (o  cifto,  l-uC.  engnvs:  cog. 
D.  kirvea,  IceL  ivy".  '"  i:»rY«;  D»D  iarm, 

BTHM  J     1-  To  cut  (wme  K>l[d  m»t«ifl«h  in 


i.  To  make  or  (hipe  by  cuttLigt; 
cuttlna  or  hewing;  to  engrave;  ' 
ai.  to  can*  an  imlffa 

S.  To  cut:  to  be 


im  adei^  t 


to  mark,  u  with  curEog. 


Ho  rnr»  nU.  {a)  to  maliB  by  canlns. 
1th  hli  bmidiihed  aword  eareid  m(  hia 
aagc'     Shak.     (b)  Fig.   to  achieve  by 

nr  lor  aoe'i  ulf.-l.  To  cot  Into  iniall 
Ml  or  illcei.  a>  meat  at  table;  to  divide; 
llitribate:  to  apportion. 


irdaa  the  trade 
itimeibj 


CUra  (kurv). 
nf  a  carver: 

CMTriOUU'TeD.B.  I.  Se«C*>avii— It 
old  oama  fur  a  lally-llih. 

GBr*«l-bnUt  (kai-vel-bill),  a.  A  term 
piled  to  a  ahip  or  boat  the  planka  at  wl 
are  all  Roah  and  not  overlapping,  ai 

Oariiin  (UtrVen).  Ad  old  and  poetic 
participle  or  mm,  nearly  appnachiof 
adjecUre  In  lonie  ol  iu  uiea  -The  ea: 
cedarodoora.'    renniiwn. 

Gurcnt  (WrVell).  vt.    To  cut;  to  ca 

Ouver  <l>«rv'*rX  a  l.  one  who  carvei 
(n)  cne  who  cuU  Ivory,  wood,  or  the  llli 

m  Pig.  one  who  oiakea,  ahapea,  or  mo 

(0  One  who 


Ourlnc  (Unr'ing).  n. 
carving.  SpeciBcaHy-a 


•Ice  or  tlfure  carted;  H.a  tomb  oruamenlad 
with  earvjnj^ 

0*TVl>t(kir^rt(tXn.  [A  oormpUon  of  earvv 
fiMt.\  In  /(Ucvnry.  a  Mwk  which  li  oT  pro- 
per aga  and  training  to  be  carried  on  the 

OuT70'ii^*l).'>'  [ft.  It  and  Hn.  eorri.  Bae 
CARAwaT.]    Vanwav.     [Scntofi.] 

CU^TbMl  (Mf-hfl).  n.  The  wheel  ot  a 
car;  in  America  of  a  rallway^carriage. 

C*rwliicliet,t  Ckntwltobait  (kar-  vb  ich'et. 
kar-a-wlch'ethH-  A  puniaconnndnun.  Bee 


n,    (Or.  teryo,  a  walnut, 
ighter  oT  Dion,  king  of  1a. 

■— —  -'■iDged  Into  » 


after  Car>c 
conia.  ufd 
walnut-tree.)    A  genu 

prehendi  the  varlouB 
Elnda  of  hickory. 
OuTkUo  (kar  l-atlk). 
a.    FertalnlDg  to  the 


tide. 


which 


female  figure)  iDttead 
of  columna 
OiykUd  <kar-i-at'- 
Id).  n.  pi.  DuTKtldL 
OarrkUdMCkar-TM^- 
idi.  kar-l-at'l-d«i>. 
(Perhapi  Irom  Carta. 


la)  Ii 


ea  that  the  c 


iCv 


at  TTieimopylM,  and  Muiium. 

that  It  wai  on  that  ac- 
count lacked  by  the  other  Oneki,  who  took 
their  wlvae  captive,  and  to  perpetuate  thii 
event  erected  trophlea  iawtUcti  Dgurea  ol 
women  dmeed  in  the  Caiyatic  manner  were 
■.■yndtonunnnTtentalilatDra.    Thil  Itory  ii. 

. rorthy  of  crMit, 

not  Improbable  that 
the  Caryatid!  were 


although  it 


Ravoor,  and  yield  a  bland  oD.  The  C  iraa- 
/arum  li  the  chleT  lource  of  theae  nula,  a 
tree  frequently  reaching  the  height  of  lOO 
feet,  and  common  In  the  lonita  ol  Brltlih 
Guiana,  where  It  growi  partlcularli  on  the 
buki  ol  the  riven  EHoqulbo  and  Berbice. 
Iti  flowen  are  Urge  and  ol  a  deep  poipllah' 
n>d  caUmr. 
OUTMSUetM  (kafl-O-ka-tak'tii).  n.  [Or. 
fa>ryi>ii,aDUt,andta(aHnnd.tokm.|    The 

name  given  hv  Cuvier  to  the  genni 

ally  cJled  Jrti«ifr(V».  cc '"'-- 


OuTotfiTllkOMi  (ku^-6-lll-U-tt-IX 
[From  CliriKipitirlliim,  the  latinized  U 


melal-'S.Thede- 


ibly 

.  the  tyi^eal 

thia  order.     Bee  CaKTOPBTLLUS.] 

pink  tribe,  a  nat  order  ot  plaota.  con- 

at  of  more  than  ■  thouaand  ipeclaa  of 

bland  herba.  with  Memi  generUly  iwollan 
■t  the  node*,  and  oppoalte  leavM.  tbe  baaea 
ot  which  are  trequentll' united.  Theflawera 
an  regular,  and  the  nnmenma  aeedi  are 
attached  to  a  central  plaoenta.  The  great 
proportion  ot  the  ipecfei  are  Inconaplcuoua 
weedt.  tike  chick-weed  — "~ """• 


CafyophjniMwnu  (kar'i-A-fii-ia'ihiuX  i 


Ining  to  Uia 
applW  to  lU 

CuTopIurUliie  Ck 

linS^jSeeCuiii 


aphyllacw;  enia- 

having  live  petal* 


to  Uia  Caryaphyllacw;  r 
oUllr  applied  to  Bowen  having  lite  ~ 
with  long  dawi  in  ■  tubular  oalyi. 

" — -une  (kar-l-oriMlo  or  kari-u-m- 

iCABTapHTLLua.)    Acryitalllne 
"by  treating 


with  all 


OuTopbyUoni,  CuyopbylleoiuO'e'-i-'^ 

nru;^  kjir-l-e-lll'«-u)t  a.  ^ame  aa  Caryo- 
(kar-i-ofll-lui  or  kar-l-«-ni'- 


sajs 


duyopbylli 


[Gr.  karuopiittan,  the  clove-tn 
.anut,andf>lw"™>Al**t']  Agepua 
uL  uiuita,  nat,  order  Hyrtaoeie,  by  aome 
aulhon  Included  In  £ugenla.  It  1*  the 
genua  to  which  the  clove-tree  belooga.    See 

QUTOpaU  (liariop'«l>),  n.  [fJr.  karym,  a 
uuC  and  opiU.  an  appearance.)  In  M.  a 
amall.  oae>siwded.  dry,  Indehiicent  &nlt.  In 
vhlch  the  leed  adherea  to  the  thin  pericarp 


iDcorporatad  into  o: 
other  kind!  ol  gralc. 
CuTOta  (kaM-ytaX  «.     (Gr,  karyilot. 


Ilke,rrom  tarvon,annL]  A  genua  at  palma. 
with  doubly  plDule  leavei  ana  wedge- 
ihaped  lealTet^  itrongly  toothed  at  the  ex- 


■Ide  ot  the  atem  luppllei  a  hard  and  darahle 

Cail,ln,  [Fr..tromL.eiini(.chaBce,)  Chance; 
hap;  lortune;  caae:  mialortune.  Chauctr; 
Pari  Pleyemim. 

Ol  8a.  pc  U).  In  lau.  the  oinal  abbrevia- 
tion  of  taptat  ad  mti^faeUndimy.     Bee 

-       -.(ktnl),a.    In  pram,  ot  or  belonging 


iteep  fall  or  Aowlng  ol 
water  over  a  precipice  In  a  liter  or  oUler 
■treara;  a  walerlall.  whether  natunlorartl- 


CaataAit  (kaikid*).  v.i. 

viocialandconoo.) 
Oucalha  (ku.kal'yo),  n 

in  Braill  to  the  auriten 


To  vomit    (Fid. 


Oaaoullla  (kaa^ka-rUla).  n.  (8p  dim.  itf 
oucam,  peel,  bark]  The  aromatic  bitter 
bark  ol  Ooten  £leulA»ii>.B  ima]  1  tree  or  tbe 
nat  order  Ciuchooaoeie.  and  doiely  allied 


ch.  cAain:     Cb.  Sc.  loek; 


to  Cincbona,  cultivated  chiefly  in  Eleuthera, 
one  of  the  Bihamaa.  Thia  bark  li  Imported 
in  amall  thlufragmeDUand  brittle  rolli  like 
quilli,  and  li  umetiniei  employed  aa  a  lub- 
iUtate  for  cinohona.  bat  la  bferior  In  tonic 
and  tebhfuge  qualiUea. 

w,  uig;    wh,  wAlg;    tb.  ante. —See  Kki. 


0U00(ku1ifiX»'    AbdBtc 
OMd  cUaB;  OD  Qm  tiyar  bl  —"■■■-     it  i> 
■Jisoit  ol  ranttinlti  Ions,  ttij  "*'.  — ' 


■CoH  ^d:  od  witli  your  Tlurdi.'    Sliak. 

(lheou(slJewallofibulldlng}wlUi  mitenil 
of  abelter  tiunU  tj'  Uuto  Unt  oltbe  wall  luelt. 
{ft)lopl(u(er>"4.taplul«r(UBhoiiH)  vlth 
mnrUr  on  the  outalda.  and  atrika  ■  ruler 
Kill  no  it  ohtla  molit  with  Um  adga  of  k 
iFDwal.  10  M  to  murk  it  vltb  Unci  mem- 
bling  the  jalnla  of  freeilone.  —1  To  put  in  k 


'Pint  oiteli  joat  hue,'  Ac. 
n.    [b.  ouui,  ■  tilllrut,  fiT>n 


noun,  or  *djacti*e 
The  CUM,  ewapt  tt 
atUfu  eoMK— /n  c 
Ungenoj  1  tl  it  (ban 
rappoahw 


Uia  aaulUTa  oui. 

klnktln,an«]lsd 

all  out  or  hippeu ; 


bUn  ilatB  of  thlnga.  —Attimi  on  (Jki  now.  In 

uid  Injotiaa  done  vlthaot  loroa,  and  not 
paitlciUwlr  prorldad  «caliut  bf  Uw,  in 
order   to  ban  aUUiiitlaii   for  damiBa. 

Thii  action  1*  in  nnwUce  the  moat  uni- 
sonal of  azij.  and  la  aquallj  appllcabla  to 
coiutqneiitlallnJtUTlothgnal  orpcnoniU 
propert;  and  to  the  penooal  character  of 
tbe  party  by  wbom  It  li  bioUKht— 3tb. 
Bltuation,  cmulltion,  atate,  circtunatancaa, 
pllght.prBdlcamaiit. 
(awlCUa^t.f.  To  put  CUM 
tbi  rnilltt  •rltb  him.  ud  liyliig  <l>iliiicll«ii^>e^ 

OM*t  (UaV  v.i    To  happaiL     'If  coh  a 

beararboold.  weak,  or  Hi     JoAn  Taylor. 
TncAtfTn^aaaltreflultliij 


Jolita  framed  botws 


ao  aa  to  ilt  uilo  ■  cms  with  othera,  o(l«: 
aquare.    .1>V«. 

Cue-clur  (kii'cblr).  n.  «  Bab  of  lb 
ramllr  BalmonidB,  found  In  the  lakea  <j 
NortlMnt  Bnrope.  Br  aama  wrlttn  tt  I 
looked  upon  aa  ■  dlatlnct  apedea  iSalm 
amila),  br  oUian  meralr  aa  a  (aiiely. 

Cuad  (lii*t\  p.  and  a.  1.  CoTareil  witl 
a  caae.-&t  DepriTed  of  Ita  caae  or  akin 
-   -■-—    -OuBil  ao*b-/rmiiM,  aaali 


ilch  haTi 


nrertlnglt 
W-IUMUI 


l(kaa'hlrd-n<t),p.  u 
■ld«  hardened,  aa  iron  t 


booonr:  bmen-faced. 
Cua-bardonlsf  (kuhkrd-n- 
proceaa  by  wbicb  the  aurfo 

e  Iran,  Tbii  ma;  in  doM  bj  putting  tj 
mal  cbarcoHl  in  powder,  and  cementing  i 


llie  ■t«lx'coverlna  enable 
wear  better,  and  aUowt  of 
Hnar  poiith. 
OMeloOla'>«-ik).a.    [L 
or  pertaining  to  chec 
aold  obtained  from  ch< 


tbolr  taking  oa 


.     That  ingredlen 
la  neither  coasalaled  ap 

the  action  of  aclda  alone,  and  coDitltutlng 
the  chief  part  of  the  ultrogeniied  matter 
contained  In  It  Cheeee  made  from  akimnied 
milk  and  well  preiMd  It  nearly  pore  caaeln. 
It  la  Identical  with  l^nmln,  and  occun  In 
many  vetntaUea.  Caaeln  ii  one  of  the  moU 

found  In  milk  and  leiumlboua  plant*.  It 
conalata  of  carbon  W7  per  cent,  hydrogen 
>  tli,  nitrogen  Ifi'OS.  oijgen  ttK,  and  aol- 

(&M-knUa  (kia^lf).  n.  1  A  knife  carried 
in  a  caia  or  aheath. 


(kia'manX  n.     In  printing,  one 

'orka  M  tbe  caw  or  aeta  typea ;  a  con- 

(£uenuite  (kii'mU),  >■.     irr.  nuenuite. 


1  hoae> 


front  with  embTnaum,  through  wdlch  a 
lerynurbeflrod.    (6)  A  .hfll-pmof  rani 


OBMiiutad(kai-mit,«l),  a.  rnraiaedwitfa 
Cmaunant  (kAzteenl).  n,  (Tmn  ooai.  In  tbe 
glau  frame  i 


-'caetUo  of  Italian  arcbltKlnn. 

O^ferd  QUjaarj/. 
CuemenMd  (kli'iuant-ed)k  a.  Hatfugcaae- 

CMWKU  (ki'ii-iu),  B.  IL.  aoaeui,  cheeae  ] 
LikCL-heeae;  having  the  qualitlN  of  cheeiE. 
CMo-lack  (kaa'rak),  n.     ' ' ' ' 


lodglDg  fo 

aoldlera  In  girrlaon  towna,  uanally  near  tbe 
rampart;  bamcka 
Cmu-mot  (ki>'thDt),n.    i.  A  collection 

grmpe-ibot.  Ac.,  put  In  caaea,  to  be  dla- 

coounual  Btorm.  not  of  alngle  balleta,  but 


. — a  ioeloaing  a 

ulleta  and  exploded  by  a  fuae. 
s§-uin),  n.    (L  coMtu,  cheete.J 


CubOiuhX"-  [n,rr.«u»(Mod.Pr.(iitiH), 
8p,  and  Pg  mm.  It.  coim,  a  cheat,  bg.. 

'so*  'tW^'ta'^'k  l"  "'"'"r  '  """iS'IS* 
where  every  one  loagee  bla  money. '  Sir  W. 
TmpU. 

2.  Money;  primarily,  ready muney;  money 

3.  A  thin  coin  of  a  tcrybaae  alloy  of  copper. 

Erforaled  and  atmng  on  a  thread,  naed  by 
t  Chlneae  na  Mnall  change.     Twenty-two 
iuch  pieces  are  equal  to  one  penny  atertlng. 


nu.  at.  lat.  f»U; 


it,  bar;       ptne,  pin:      nAte.  not,  m 


comp.  E.  Area*  In 

ClSUrtMP.I.]     To 

CMb-accoant  ( ka 


repaying  thcie  advi 

balance  which  ma 
Called  alio  Banter. 
more  eipecialty  a  Scotch  name.  The  a. 
of  granting  auch  credlla  eeema  to  bare  Men 
Initiated  by  the  Scotch  banka 
CMb-bOOk  (kaahliok),  n.     A  book  In  whlcb 
l>  kept  a  regliler  or  aecoant  of  money  re- 

CulL-imd^  (kaafa'kred-it).  n.  A  caah- 
account,  or  a  credit  grmted  on  it  by  a  bank . 

Clilll-d&7  (kaeh'da),  n.  A  day  on  whlcb 
canh  la  reccnlarlj  paid:  a  pay-day. 

OaAhe-w  (ka-ahb'),  n.  [V-roni  caam,  t^. 
or  amju,  natlre  namea  for  tbe  edible  ilBlk 
or  receptacle  of  H  -        — 


oil,  pound; 


the  bulk 


J.ScH*. 


CAaBU-PVLP 


V-Uld(ln-tfM)Un]),n.    Tha  nams 
'-  Januloi  to  oaa  of  tha  Uugm 

■1  bird  or 


tba  InMnoedJiUa  conUioi  ■ 
bluk.  ■crld.  uiutlc  oU  whlcb  ei 
Up*  aad  Uitiffiu  of  u;  who  trj 


rvQdflrsd  banii- 
I  ay  rouung,  ud  ths  tuiii«  aInD  oS  in 
irowUng  in  uicrld  utoprodDcs  Influn- 
Udil  The  hatnel  abonnai  wiUl  1  twMt, 
kf  Jnic*.  tod  lonut  ta  incndif-'  '- 


iptacl*  o(  tba  Inilt  It 

lUi^tlj  utrinitsnt. 
lMW-iar«a  "-  -"-"' 


pudJlnga, 


Hkdeln  niDS 

._li  thli  Ttew  li 

BrtUin.  ThciUlk 

taabia  kdd  flsrour.  ud 


■  (kaA1-l<l*i},  n-    Anoldgccrteh 

.  ol  torture,  coniMtnsot  u  btia 

M  Car  tha  1^,  to  which  flra  wu  Ipplied. 
dUCT  (kuh-«iO,  n.  [Fnnn  auh;  comp 
.  aialtr,  ■  cuhlar  I  Ons  who  hu  chunn 
euh  DrinDnaj:oiHwhokeepatnu«)UDt 
Uk  raonatarj  tnuiuctloni  of  ■  bank  or 


ouhlsr,  through  thg  Q.  oun'rvrt  See  Casi 
to  cuhlar]  1  To  dEamla  rrom  in  oBlcs  i 
place  of  tnut  bj  Banullintt  the  Dommlialoi 


n  fint  mada.    Cub- 


Uta  hair  ot  the 


Cuhniere  goal  and  tha  wild 


(kadi-mg-nl^),''^     [Dim.  ot 
k  kind  or  labhc  [or   tadlai' 


boa  Id  imJtitloD  of  caihznen 
OUll-nOtS  (ka^'nat).  n.    A  note 
JUTntent  ot  Dionaj. 
tbwIlOO  (ka-dWO,  n     r»t.  MdkM,  e 

Tba  Inlce  or  gnni  of  certain  tree 

Eaat  IndiM.  lh>  A€aeia.  Anca,  or 

OMkAu.    Sea  CiiTEcHn. 
OulA  (kath^-i).  n.    aame  aa  Ouh 
OMtnlie  (kM^mlrX  n-  SaiM  M  Co 


I.  Tbe  act  or  prnBaii 


ttictr^< 

imt;  A)*  woaden  taimal  la 
blaaUiK :  (>)  a  eonflH  roi 
funnel  to  prntact  tha  dock 


taimal  for  powder-how  ti 


aulaO(kinnsi},n.F<  A  nortb  o(  EngUnd 

word  for  dded  cowi'  dang,  naed  tor  fnal. 
OUllw  (k*->6M>.  n.  pL  OMlnM  (ka^- 

bM    [It.,aBniallhagH.|  LA^Uooun- 

tn  booa*:  >  lodge;  loi 

dBcallyah ■- 


una  oapable  ol  aandtiK  d*f aiwa 
am3a  agaliut  an  attackfiic  roroe. 
honw  or  pnUls  toon  OMd  lor 

lUngi,  gamfaw,  danidn^;  nutihi. 


■UcS^litlr  till  oicuw  ud  diuli 

S  A  nnw  at  cndi:  in  I 
Caa£w  [which  lae). 
DMk  (kaik).  n.    (Prom 


thlt  OK  wtlttea  Kleo 

,  ikDll.  hel- 
it,  prohaWy 

break  or  bunt,  from  a  L.  L. 

igthtned  form  ot  L,  quat- 


wrltten  mora  conunont;  Caaqtu.  ] 

1.  A  cloia  Tenet  tor  containing  Uqno 
loimed  by  itan*.  ''"■""g  and  hoou  TI 
It  a  ffenerai  tsm  compruanding  the  pi] 
hoauead.  bot^  baml,  Aa 

OaACkaikiiit.    Topatlnlaaoaik. 

Cukl(ka^>,n.  [3hL]HMidfonnofiMto 
A  cialwt  'A  iew^  loakad  Into  the  wi 
tulleitauf    Shak. 

Ouket<ka>'kol).n.  [In  farm  a  dim.  of  ca 

caiket.  dim.  of  COOT,  a  boi.    Sea  Cash, 
artldea.     'Quttlt  full  ot  tvdoi: 


applied 


gama    Written  alao  QitqutL 
(SukSt  (ku'ketX  i.i     To  pot  [n  a  tittle 
chut.    'Ihelawel  lafely  emtaUd.'  SeaU. 


ClMk«t(kMl[et).  n.  Haut.  Htn*  HOutot 
Oaikuet  (kaak'nel)  n.  A  email  caakaL 
Hinmll 


Ikk  "-  IFr.,  from  Sp.  eoieo. 
A  lann  ^»pllad,  eqiaclallj  bj 
.  a  lomawbat  losw  ■■]',  to  hd- 


But,  In  anwre  tmelBe  tue,  the  tann  dealg- 
nate*  a  head-pieoa  worn  ■ppiranU)'  mora 
for  parade  thu  eerloDa  wanare,  wanting  a 
Tlior.  but  furnlehed  wltb  cheek-piece*  and 
oralllel^  and  fraqnentlj  elaborately  oma- 
Riented  and  ambooed.     The  cuqne  Bnt 

Kpeiri  In  Engliih  anaonr  in  tha  relgii  of 
IDCT  VUlTWritten  alio  Cait. 
CMquat  (ku'kot),  m.    Se*  Cauvt. 
CMQDrtal  (kailiet-at).  n.    [>ivm  tamu.i 


beaTer  or  Tiior,  but  haTlng  a  projecting 
umbrll  and  oiorUpplng  plal-  '--•-'-•  •— 
eaae  In  throwing  tna  bead  ba 
Cm*,!  CuMt  (kati  I.I.    I 
brtak,  to  ctibler.    Bee  Ckm 


fromaU 


CM«»d>,  Cunda(kaa4i'da.  kaa^A'dfiX 

CunrMp,  OuiirMp*  {ku^aa-r«p,  kat'ii- 
rtp).n.  [Ccawrtn- '■-—••  ' ' ' 


SffjS 

in  {Mam 


lof  tha 
I).   lU- 

.  of  lU 

polaoaoaa  propertiei  bj  boiling.  It  It  need 
to  glTs  a  relito  to  aonpa  and  other  dlehea, 
and^formi  tha  baali  ot  the  Wa»  Indian 
'peppar-pat'  Writtan alao Omar^. 
OUutal  (kai'eit),  ■(.  [L.  ocuRu.  ifain, 
emptr.    Sea  CiSBiUL]    In  Tacata,  annnl. 


InasKI     1.  A 
hot(J(.  KlWMi- 


whltaaottro 


of  the  plant  It  ti  prepared 
Iqdiea,  tropical  AmaHoa,  and 
on  the  African  coait  In  tba  loUowlng  man- 
ner:—The  nwta  are  waahed ,  tCrlppad  of  llieir 
rind,  and  grated  down  to  a  piup,  wUcta  li 
put  Into  ooana,  atrong  cipnt  bagt,  and 
aubniltted  to  poweiful  preBure  to  axpreea 
the  hlgUr  pouoDOUi  jDlce;  The  llonr  that 
remain!  attar  preeahig  latonned  Into  thin 
ronnd  cakei,  and  baked  on  a  hot  Inn  plate. 
The;  are  then  allowed  to  cooL  and  attar- 
wardi  broken  Into  plecea  and  laid  out  In 
"" ""  dry.    In  thii  atate  It  tonna  a 


le  article  of  tood,  D| 


AT  eunitltut^ig  the  two  oat- 

iin  (ku-iA'ri-an).  n,  |Fnm  Jnllm 
iut  of  Padua)  In  anet  a  torn  ap- 
V  a  large  Kmliunar  gauglloh,  fomwd 
filth  nerre,  and  Immedlatelr  dlaldliig 
le  ophthalmic,  nperioi.  and  Infarior 


(kaa-rdl).  n.  [Fr..  a  itaw-paD.) 
ui  Kiwnr.  an  edging,  border,  wall,  or  an- 
caaement  of  rice,  paite,  or  maahed  potatoea. 
In  which  meata  an  aerred  It  tabb.     Socb 

Cuastar  bran  (kaa.Kttr  bi«'M).  [L.. 
Utlet  tbabtiel  baannolted.)  In  lav.  an 
antry  made  by  a  plaintiff,  who  flnda  a  plefi 
In  abatement  It  well  fonnded.whertbr  an  and 
.  and  he  can  begin  anew. 


It  put  to  tha  ac 


thmilcian  nama.l  1.  Alaigegaontollagii- 
ninoni  planti,  InbaUtlng  tht  tropical  parti 
of  the  world.  The  apodea  oonalat  of  Beea. 
ahruba.  or  harba ;  tha  laarea  ate  abmptljr 
plnoaled,  and  uniaUy  bear  glanda  «i  toelr 
atolka.  Tlie  lealleta  of  aereral  ipeciea  con- 
alltnla  tha  well-known  dmg  oafled  lenna. 
That  Imported  from  Alexandria  Is  obtained 
from  C.  aeiaifoiia  and  C.  atmiala.  Kaat 
Indian  aenna  conilata  ol  the  lance-ihaped 


The  l«>eii 


impoiltlon  of  the  coutcc- 


CMgla-Iwrk  (kaih'l-a-bark),  n,     Bame  ai 
Cattia-Uffma. 
Oatlia-Diul  (kaahl-a-bnd).  n.    The  flowcr- 

klng,^ 

'llgneom"OT  wooiy  c«ala.j  "The  ^ark  of  Ihe 
aame  treea  that  yield  caiali-fauda.  It  li 
mttch  prlred  by  the  Chlueee  and  largely  Im- 
ported Into  Europe  lU  flaTonr  loDHWhat 
reaemble*  that  ot 
taliu  a  greater  portlc 


na«°UaBh'l 


■U>piilp 

Ip  wGlch  ■ 


(kaah'i-a-plllp),  n.  The  aweet 
i>ui  oilitt  In  the  podi  ot  Cuna  ^>t- 
t  li  need  In  medloloe  aa  a  mild  pur- 
aaeCAtBiA. 


oh,  ttaln;     db.  So.  loek: 


I.iob:     h,  Fr.  tai:     at,  aby:     tH.  (kto;  tt 


i-d-kan),  n.     L  An 

bird  ol  the  gsniu  (^ulcui  (wl 

1.   BomeCimM  ImpTDiwrlT  applied   to  Uis 

twrita.  an  Anilnlului  bird. 
CKUlinu  (ku^d-ktu).  ».    [Frobibl;  tram  L 

auwa,  ■  net,  ■  ipider'*  wab,  fmni  tbdr 

HHorlal  blidi,  funil*  IcttrldB,  Billed  to 
the  eUrllBgi,  remmruble  for  the  innnulCy 
with  wblcG  a«j  weBTe  their  oeai*  The 
C-  ariilaetif,  ■ometimaa  ailed  the  cntted 
oriole,  It  ibOBt  ID  inchei  lODg,  BDd  coq- 
■tmcti  ■  poDota-ahapod  nctt  ol  the  laogth 
or  M  Inches  ot  tblu  ihndi  ol  bark,  which, 
with  the  Tiew  ot  euurlng  11*  itletj  [rem 

oiCremlCT  at  the  brauoh  of  eome  imaoUi- 
barkedlree 
CauldMIU  (ka>-ild'«-iu),  a.    [I.  eooii,  a 
helmet]    In  bot  helmet' ahaped,  11kg  the 
upper  iepal  of  the  flower  In  the  genua  Acd- 

OMIldMir  (kai'al-doa-IX  n.  1.  (A  cormp- 
tloD  ol  L  Stachat  lidania.  the  itmchaa  of 

Sldon,  where  the  pUntUlndigenoiu.]  The 
popnlar  name  of  fanindula  SUeehai,  or 
nenoh  laTender.  and  alBO  ol  a  ipaciee  of 


are  onenmade. 

Cawlaere  (kai'il-mtr},  n.  [Fr.  ta-imir, 
Etna  word  aa  auAnurr*.]  A  kind  ol  thld 
twilled  woollen  cloth  woTen  in  imitation  at 
Caahmere  ebawla    Called  al*o  Ktrteipatn. 

(MmIII*  (kaa-il'Dtlii.  (ThenameglTentoan 
allied  pUntb;  the  IndlMUotFIarld*.!  An 
ornamental 


moatlj  natlTe*  of  Uie  Cape  of ^_. 

n<"  ipeclea.  C.  tmtlta,  a  nittn  of  Hepaol, 
n  to  the  height  of  IS  feet 


OuiiapalA,  OBuiop«»  (1 


duajSiatto  (1 


.._  Called  also  £crKtfn«ili!. 
uuauiO  (kaa-t^nS).  n.  (It.  HUino.  a  email 
booie,  a  garni ng-houie;  L  eoMO^  a  cotuOB,) 
A  Ruoe  at  cardi  eoniaffhat  reaembllng 
whlit,  In  which  eleven  polnti  conitllute  the 
guns— (Triitlounno,  the  tea  of  diamond!, 

ot  ipadei,  which  connti  one.     Written  alao 

0UBli>-baTT7<kaa'il-«-b«-n).n.  Thepopnlar 

•  .t.  t-,i.  -.  "--^arnwrn  laiigatam. 

(kM'»l-*p?"a1,  n. 

Fe  ol  Cepheua.  king 

Bother  o(  Andromeda  She 

.. placed  amor 

UaCloDlntheDorthen 

Oaiudi  (kaa'alaV  n.    [L.,  a  helmet]    A  genu* 

■peclee  known  bj  the  nvne  of  helmetaheUi 
llieT  belong  to  the  family  fiucdnlde 
CkadtwUTku-il-tA'ri-a).  n.   [Or.l 
"-  ■     V  kind  Dl  criitala  which  appear  t 
D  admiilun  ot  tin.    The  r-' 

.^  (kai'ai-ttr-It).  n.  [Qi 

9nOi)  ThemnttcommDDoreoinn, 

win,  Qennany,  North  and  South 
.  tmtralla.  and  the  Idand  nf  Banc 
it  Bumatn,  generally  In  large  irr^oli 
■Ml  diaiemlaated  Id  gmnitj.  gnelw.  cUj 
■late^  mlca-Blate.  and  porphyry,  bat  all 
flbrana,  orjatalUied  in  pilniu,  in  roUe 
-'ec«a,  In  nalni  aa  aand.  In  which  lail  cui 
_tlon  It  a  known  *■  atroai  ' 
peroilde.  coniliUng  ol  linTB,i 

0ualiu(kar>l-tuhii.     [Narne 


(kaa'uktt.a.  Clothed  with  a  oa*- 
e  eojfKJra  huntaman. '  Oeuper. 
(kaa-iC-letLn.  [FI.}    Agold^iU- 


:  Iti  Ud  pierced  with  ho^k>r  the 
._,-  of  the  odours  the  part  of  a  earner 
irforatHl  tortheemiialonof  thepeifamea. 


perforated  tortheeml 
OUMUade  (kai-un 
augar;  niKarnotrefln 


.    —  lUKe  cunoriai  bird  ot  the  genoi 

Caiuarlni  (C.  g(titatut),  family  Struthlonldc, 
InhablUng  the  ItUadt  hi  the  Indian  Archl- 

ferga  all,  the  ottrlch.  but  with  lege  thicker 
and  itronger  in  proportion,  and  threo  toea 


„  (C»n,.rt. 


heathen,  and 


defence.  The  head  la  aum 
holmot-llke  bony  protuberance,  coferod  with 
horn,  coniiating  of  plalea  one  oyer  another 
It  runt  wjtb  great  rapldltji,  ouUtrtpping 
the  iwifleit  buna.  Ihe  cauowary  lava  a 
tew  eggi,  which  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by 

CauumoIULr  (kaa-ia-m&'nlkr),  n.     [Hind.] 


whom  I  hBTe  eotf  In  dark- 


3.  To  bring  forth  ehortiirely. 

4.  To  And  or  aacertain  bf ' 


or  diiMbnte  (the  parti  ot  a  plar) 
I  acton;  a*,  to  out  the'Uerchint 


or  the  part  ot  Portia. — 
nto  a  partlcnlar  ahap 


IS.  In  printing,  to  throw  ofT,  ai 
leltingtheanchornr  an'chan  dr 


eatt  axeav  on  the  coaat  of  Africa.  '  COMt 
airay  and  luiik  on  Goodwin  Suda.'  Stiak. 
—Toeatt  Oubata>\a,  to  turn  tbe  Male;  to 

figuratively  SoulA;  Drudeti. — Tooatt  bu, 
to  reject:  to  fling  or  l^row  by.  SkaJF..- 
Leekt.—To  our  doim,  to  throw  down;  j^. 


the  /M  nrti.  (o 

niapoes  uie  folda  ot  the  garment*  with  which 
the  flgnrea  In  the  piclurei  are  clothed ;  to 
dlapose^tbe  main  iFnei  of  a  piclnre  genei^ 


rd  or  reject;  todilve 


e  bohlnd,  aa  doga ;  to  aet  looaa  or  free. 

. —  i.  Mftt  o^the  dogi,  and 

H,  L'attatifft.—Tt  uoii 
lelead.  Se«LlAD,t.- 
-'vLOt.—Toiatl  ml. 


nte.  far,  tat.  1*11;       me.  i 


(^)  To  apeak  or  gin  vent  to.    Aifitiiaii.  — 

To  tait  up,  (o)  to  compata :  to  reckon :  to 
calcaltte:  M.  toeiui  npaeccunta.  'CaMiiv 
up  the  coat  betonhand.'  Z>Tvdm.  (H  To 
efect;  to  vomit 


(d)  To  raiie ;  to  throw  up.  '  Throwt  down 
onemountaln  toowiupahifiher.'  aiiak.— 
To  out  on.  to  refer  or  reiign  to.  SvuA—Te 
oui  ciiM'((>(^iinoru}wii,  torefigii  or  yield 
one'i  lelt  to  the  diapoial  of,  without  reaarve; 
'  out  one'f  feifupon  a  penon'e  mercy.  — 
ul  in  ont'j  Isi  uniiA.  to  ahare  the  tale  or 
fortnne  of.— Tc  But  in  IA«  IcelA.  to  upbraid: 
lochane;  to  twit.'7\i  eait  (ipM,  tat  nttr 
to  '  If  thlngi  were  ouC  ttfwn  thla  laane. 
that  God  ihould  nerer  preveut  am  till  mwi 

oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      J,  8c.  lay. 
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daMnred  it'  8o%Uh.^To  eoMt  ojf  copy,  iu 
printing,  to  MoarUin  accurately  now  many 
pa«a  in  inrint  a  given  quantity  fA  mann- 
icnpt  oopy  will  make;  or  how  many  pages 
a  giTen  quantity  of  printed  copy  will  make 
wnen  the  tiBe  of  the  book  and  type  are 
changed:  alao  when  a  given  quantity  of 
mannaoript  copy  ia  delivered,  with  direc> 
tiont  that  it  ia  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  pages  in  print,  to  determine  the  size  of 
the  page  and  the  size  of  the  type.— 7V>  out 
a  thoe,  to  lose  a  shoe:  said  m  a  horse.— 
To  eoMt  a  penon't  water.i  to  examine  his 
urine  in  diagnosing  a  disease 

If  Ukm  couldat,  doctor,  tmjf 
7VW«M4rr  of  the  land,  find  berdlieMe.     SMaA. 

€?ait  (kastX  P'  *nd  a.  1.  Condemned.  'A 
eaat  criminal.'  South,  Hence,  condemned 
by  the  public ;  nnsuccessfuL  *8o  may  oast 
poets  write. '  South.  —2.  Made  by  founding 
or  casting:  as,  eatt  iron:  oatt  steeL 

Cast  (kastX  v.i.  t  To  throw  or  fling;  speci- 
fically, in  anglitigj  to  throw  the  line:  to  swing 
the  rod  so  as  to  throw  the  line  on  the  water. 
2.  To  woric  arithmetical  calculations;  to 
sum  accounts. 

Oh  I  who  woald  out  and  balance  at  a  desk  ? 

TVm  My/WM. 

8.  To  turn  or  revolve  in  the  mind;  to  cal- 
culate ;  to  consider. 

The  be«t  way  to  represent  to  tile  the  nunifold  oae 
of  friendship  u  to  cmst  and  tee  how  many  things 
there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do  hlmscUl    Bac0M. 

This  way  and  that  I  out  to  nvc  my  friends.     A>/r. 

4.  To  reoeive  form  or  shi^te.  'A  mass  that 
ia  inunediately  malleable,  and  will  not  run 
Uiin,  so  as  to  oaat  and  mould.'  Woodwar± 
6.  To  warp ;  to  twist  from  regular  shape. 

Stuff  is  said  to  east  or  warp  when  it  altars  its  flat* 
nets  or  straightness.  M*m»h. 

6.t  To  vomit.  'These  verses  too  .  .  .  make 
me  ready  to  oaat'  B.  Jonmm.—'l.  Haut  to 
fall  off  or  incline,  so  as  to  bring  the  side  of 
a  ship  to  the  wind :  applied  psirticularly  to 
a  ship  riding  with  her  head  to  the  wind 
when  her  anchor  is  flrst  loosened.— To  eati 
about,  ia)  in  hunting^  to  go  about  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  order  to  discover  a  lost 
scent 

But  not  a  slfrn  of  them  (the  hares  in  the  frame  of 
bare-and-hound)  appears,  so  now  .  .  .  there  Is  noth* 
ing  for  it  bat  to  tmti  ah^Ht  for  the  scent.  T.  Hugfus. 

(6)  To  consider;  to  search  in  the  mind  for 
some  contrivance  by  which  to  accomplish 
one's  end;  to  scheme.  'To  eaat  aJbcut  how  to 
perform  or  obtain.'  Bacon.  'Contrive  and 
case  about  how  to  bring  such  events  to  pass.' 
BontUy. — To  cast  book,  to  throw  the  memory 
back ;  to  refer  to  something  past 

Yon  enst  hark  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  rake  op 
every  bit  of  pleasure  I  erer  had  in  mv  life. 

Mrt.  RUdeU. 

Oaft  (kastV  n.  1.  The  act  of  casting;  a  throw; 
specifically,  in  angUng^  the  act  of  throwing 
ue  line  on  the  water.— 2.  The  distance 
passed  by  a  thing  thrown,  or  the  space 
thfou^  which  a  thing  thrown  may  ordi- 
narily pass ;  as,  about  a  stone's  ea$t  *  The 
rest  are  measuring  eattt.'  IToUsr.  — &t  A 
stroke;  a  touch;  a  trlclL 

Another  <iaftf  of  their  politicks,  was  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  impeach  an  innocent  lady.  Swt/t. 

4.  Motion  or  turn  oi  the  eye;  direction,  look, 

or  glance. 

They  let  you  sec  by  one  east  of  the  eye.      Adiifn. 

6.  A  throw  of  dice;  hence,  a  state  of  chance 
or  hazard. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

And  I  wiUsund  thehaxardofthedie.      SkmM. 

It  is  an  even  cast  whether  the  army  should  nuirch 
this  way  or  that  way.  S*uth. 

6.  The  form  or  shape  into  which  anything 
is  cast  or  moulded ;  anything  formed  in  a 
mould;  an  impression  in  bronze,  plaster. 
Ac  ;  fig.  shape ;  mould ;  impression  gener- 
ally.   vCunning  omCs  in  day.*    Tewnytm. 

Weepest  thou  to  take  the  c*ut 
Of  those  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie. 

ShnM. 

7.  A  tube  of  wax  used  by  founders,  which 
is  fitted  into  a  mould  to  give  shape  to 
metal  Also,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  brass  or 
copper,  slit  in  two  lengthwise,  to  form  a 
canal  or  conduit  in  a  mould  for  conveying 
metal— &  Among  plimibera,  a  little  brazen 
funnel  at  one  end  of  a  mould  for  castii^ 
pipes  without  soldering,  by  means  of  vrtUcn 
the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  the  mould. 

9.  Feathers,  fur,  or  other  indigestible  mat- 
ters ejected  from  the  stomach  by  a  hawk  or 
other  bird  of  prey. 

And  where  the  two  contrived  dieir  daugliiet's  good 
Lies  the  hawk's  emit,  the  note  has  made  his  run. 


10.  Atlnge;aslightoolouringorslightdegree 
of  a  colour;  as,  a  out  of  green. 

The  native  hoe  of  reaohidon 
Is  iickHed  o'er  with  the  pale  ouf  of  thought 

Shmk. 

11.  Manner;  outward  appearance;  air;  mien; 
s^le.  '  New  namea,  new  dressings,  and  the 
modem  oast*  Siir  J.  Dsnham.  'Something 
of  a  neat  eout  of  verse.'  Pops.- 12.  A  couple: 
now  used  in  this  sense  onlV  in  the  language 
of  hawking ;  as.  a  eoH  of  hawka.— 18.  An 
aasignment  of  the  parts  of  a  play  to  the 
sevwal  actors;  the  company  of  actors  to 
whom  the  parts  of  a  play  are  assigned ;  as, 
the  play  was  produced  with  a  very  strouff 
oast— 14.  One  of  the  worm-like  coils  of  sand 
produced  by  the  lugwonn.— 16.  Help  lent; 
a  helping  hand ;  especially,  the  act  of  help- 
ing a  pedestrian  on  his  way  hj  giving  him 
a  place  in  a  vehicle ;  a  lift    [Scotch.] 

We  bargained  with  the  driver  to  give  us  a  emit  to 
the  nest  wUfi^.  SmMttt 

10.  t  Occasion;  opportunity. 

The  end  whereof  1*11  keep  until  another  cast. 

Spenstr. 

—  Tht  laii  ttui,  (a)  the  last  throw  of  the 
dice ;  the  last  stake ;  the  venturing  of  all 
that  remains  to  one  on  one  throw  or  one 
effort;  the  last  chance. 
Will  you  turn  recreant  at  tkt  imst  east  I     Dryden. 
(6)  The  last  gasp. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodlry  is  even  now  at  ths  last  east, 
and  hath  lain  speechless  and  without  knowledge  since 
yesterday  at  noon.  Lstter  dated i6ia. 

Spenser  uses  utmott  etut  in  the  same  sense. 

Whereas  he  last 
Had  left  that  couple  near  their  mtmasteast. 

Oasttt  n.    See  Castk. 

Gastalla,  Caitaly  (kas-t&li-a,  kas'ta-U),  n. 
The  mythical  fountain  of  inspiration  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Mtises, 
whose  waters  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
those  who  drank  them.    Also  written  Gm- 

^ft^Tlnn  (kas-t&li-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Castalia. 

Oagtaiiea(kas-t&'n6-a),n.  [L.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Cupulifene,  consisting  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  strongly  straight- 
veined  leaves  and  naked  unisexual  flowers, 
the  males  in  catkins  and  the  females  soli- 
tary. Two  or  three  nuts  are  contained  in 
each  prickly  four-valved  fruit  The  most 
familiar  example  is  the  Spanish  or  common 
chestnut-tree  (C.  vesoaX  wnich  has  long  been 
introduced  into  and 
thrives  well  in  this 
country.   SeeCHSST- 

NUT-TRKB. 

CastaneKkas'ta-net), 
n.  [Sp.  caMtafieta^ 
from  L.  ocwfanea,  a 
chestnut,  from  re- 
sembling that  fruit) 
An  instrument  com- 
posed of  small  con- 
cave shells  of  ivory 
or  hard  wood,  shaped 
like  spoons,  plsiced 
together,  fastened  to 
the  thimib,  and  beat 
with  the  middle  fin- 
ger. This  instrument 
is  used  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Moors  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  dances  and  guitars.  The  crotalum  of 
the  ancients  was  similar  to  the  castanet 

Olitanoipdnnnm(kas'ta-n6-sp6r^mumX  n. 
[Or.  inutanon,  a  chestnut,  and  apetnna,  a 
seed.]  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  con- 
taining a  single  species  (C  auMtraU\  a  na- 
tive of  sub- tropical  Australia.  The  trees 
are  from  40  to  60  feet  high.  The  pea-like 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  tapering  cylindrical  pod 
containing  three  or  four  seeds  about  the 
size  and  aspect  of  chestnuts.  They  are 
eaten  by  the  natives,  but  are  not  very  palat- 
able. 

Castawiy  (kast'a-w&),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  is  cast  away;  one  who  is  shipwrecked; 
one  who  is  ruined  in  fortune  or  character. 
'She  there  remains  a  hopeless  oasfaioay.' 
Shak.    1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Caitawiy  (kasfa-w&Xa-  Thrown  away; 
rejected;  useless;  of  no  value. 

We  only  remember,  at  our  cmstmwuy  leisure,  the 
imprisoned  immortal  souL  Raieigh. 

Caite (kastX  ^  (Fr.  oa«t«,  from  Pg.  eatta, 
breed,  race,  caste:  said  to  have  beisn  first 
applied  to  the  classes  of  the  Hindus  by  Uie 
Portuguese,  who  were  the  eariieet  colonists 
of  India.    It  is  comparatively  of  late  that 
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the  word  has  come  to  be  spelled  easte,  being 
by  old  authors  written  oast]  1.  One  of  the 
tribes  or  classes  into  which  the  Hindus  are 
divided  according  to  the  religiotu  law  of 
Brahmanism.  These  castes  are  four  in  num- 
ber :  1st  the  Brahmant,  or  the  sacerdotal 
caste;  2d.  the  KAatriyas,  or  military  caste; 
3d,  the  Kaisyos,  or  husbisndmen  and  mer- 
chants; 4th,  the  5iidras,  or  labourers  and 
mechanica.  Men  of  no  caste  are  called 
Pariahs  and  regarded  as  outcasts.  In  San- 
skrit castes  are  called  Fdmos,  colours, 
colour  being,  no  doubt,  the  chief  distinc- 
tion at  first  Besides  the  original  castes  nu- 
merous mixed  classes  or  castes  have  sprung 
up  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  are  depend- 
ent upon  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  pro- 
fession. The  same  term  is  also  usea  of 
somewhat  similar  classes  in  other  coun- 
tries.— 2.  A  rank  or  grade  of  society:  espe- 
cially used  of  the  upper  grades. 

Her  manner  had  not  thnt  repose 
Which  stamps  the  easts  oi  Vere  de  Vere. 

TtHHysan. 
He  had  returned  to  his  own  home  when  the  ascen- 
dency of  bis  own  caste  had  been  re-established ;  and 
he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  the  House  of  Commons.         Macauiay. 

—To  lose  easts,  to  get  degraded  from  one 
caste  to  an  inferior  one;  to  lose  social  posi- 
tion. 

OatteUan  (kas'tel-Ian),  n.  [L.!*.  easteltanus, 
from  castellum,  a  castle.  See  Castle.]  A 
governor  or  constable  of  a  castle. 

(MteUany  (kas'tellan-i).  n.  The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  castellan ;  the  lordship  belonging 
to  a  castle,  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction. 

Eari  Allan  has  within  his  casleliany,  or  the  Juris- 
diction of  his  castle,  aoo  manors,  all  but  one. 

tCtlMam. 

CaateUated  (kas'tel-l&t-edX  o.  l.  Furnished 
with  turrets  and  battlements  like  a  castle; 
built  in  the  style  of  a  castle ;  as,  a  castel- 
lated mansion.— 2.  Inclosed  in  a  building, 
as  a  fountain  or  cistern.    Johnson. 

CasteUatlOll  (kas-tel-irshonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  fortifying  a  house  and  renderinff  it  a 
castle.— 2.  "nie  act  of  providing  a  Lnflding 
with  battlements. 

CaateUet  (kas'tel-letX  n.  A  small  castle. 
[Rare.] 

Caater  (kHs^tdr).  n.  f  Prom  east.  As  regards 
meaning  2  the  term  was  no  donbt  originally 
applied  to  a  pepper-easter,  with  which  pep- 
per is  cast  or  sprinkled.  ]  1.  One  who  casts; 
as  (a)  one  who  computes;  a  calculator. 
6)  One  who  makes  castings;  a  founder. 
[e)  One  who  assigns  the  parts  of  a  play  to 
.beactora— 2.  A  phial,  cruet,  or  other  small 
vessel,  used  to  contain  condiments  for  the 
table;  as,  a  set  of  casters;  also,  a  stand  con- 
taining a  set  of  casters.— 8.  A  small  wheel 
on  a  swivel,  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  piece 
of  furniture,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  being 
moved  about  without  lifting.  The  word 
in  this  use  is  frequently  written  Castor. 

Caater,  Olietter  (kas't«r,  obes'tdr  V  [A.  Sax. 
eeaster.  from  L.  eastrum,  a  fort]  A  common 
sufllx  in  place-names;  as,  Doneaster,  the 
fort  on  the  Don ;  Colchester,  the  fort  on  the 
Colne;  £xet^(Exee«fterX  the  fort  on  the 
Exe;  CireneMter,the  fort  of  Ciren  (ConneumX 
In  Chester,  the  town,  it  appears  as  an  inde- 
pendent word.  [This  is  one  of  the  six  words 
recognized  as  directly  inherited  from  the 
Roman  invaders.    For  others  see  Street.  ] 

CastiflcatiOllt  (kas-ti-fi-ka'shonX  n.  The 
making  chaste ;  purification  in  a  moral 
sense;  chastity:  purity. 

Let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and 
castiJUatiaHS  of  the  soul.  yer.  Taylor. 

CaaUgate  (kas'ti-^t),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  casti- 
gated; ppr.  easttgating.  [L.  cast%go,  casti- 
gatum,  from  castus,  ptire.  ]  1.  To  chastise ;  to 
punish  by  stripes ;  to  correct  or  punish  In 
general  '  If  thou  didst  put  this  sonr-cold 
habit  on  to  castigate  thy  pride.'  Shak.— 
2.  To  subject  to  a  severe  and  critical  scru- 
tiny; to  criticise  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing ;  to  emend ;  as,  to  eastiaate  the  text  of 
an  author.  'Had  adjusted  and  ea«(^af^ 
the  then  Latin  Vulgate.'    Benttey. 

OaadcatiOll  Hcas-tl-g&'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
castigating:  (a)  punishment  by  whipping; 
correction ;  chasusement;  discipline.  'The 
keenest  castigation  of  her  slanderers.'  Jr- 
ving. 


tl 


Violent  events  do  not  always  argue  the  anger  of 

ts,  a  fatherr 
castigmti«n.  Bp.  Halt 


God ;  even  death  itself  is,  to  his  servants,  a  fatherly 


(Z»)  Critical  scrutiny  and  emendation ;  cor- 
rection of  textual  errors. 
Caatlgator  Out'ti-gi-t^x  n.    One  who 
tigates  or  corrects. 


ch.  eAain;     di,  8c  locA;     g,  po;     j.job;      h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     th.  Uen;  th,  (Mn;    w,  trig;    wh,  toAlg;    zh,  amre. -See  Ket. 


ft>»ti1pitnry  (''"'" -B*-'"-''),  "  Serving  (o 
LUllnle;  t«Qdlng  to  cortKCioa:  comcUni 
paniuw.  '  PauLttamanU,  aiUwr  probahirT, 
eatttoaloiy,  or  aumiiluT.'    Bp,  Sram^li. 

Outlg»tOIT(li»'U-g>-to-n),n.  Something 
tlut  MTTH  to  outlgati ;  ■pedDcillj  lu  >p- 
pAratiu  fonnartj  uwd  t4i  pubiah  hud  car»ct 
unut  •cohU.  c>U«tl  ilu  a  docUng-ilaol  or 
trebuckaL 

m  (ku-iei'ifip),  n.     A  Idnd  or 
•hot  or  motUuTi 


m  (ku-tUI-u),  n.  A 

at  Cutlle  In  Spitn. 

OavUnc  (Uifins).  h.    l.  The  ■ 
Idb;  tha  act  of  ciithlg  or  ' 
vnich  it  cut  IB  •  inoDld 
br  cuUng  melted  metal  .  ...  _      . 
•and.— 3.t  Coutlliiui™;  diitrUintloa ; 


4,t  Vomit  "The  hound  lumyde  igen  to  h 
auti/ng. '    WutkUft. 

OMtdng-IUt  (UUtlng-netl  ti.     A  net  whli 
li  cut  and  drawn.  In  dlatlnctlon  trom  a  n 


Jnegatlre. 

C»Bttog-W8l«llt(k»>''log-"al).»>  AwBlght 


n  (k>>tl-«mX  n.    Iron  melted  and 
«•  <Uafn«),  n.     A  hanging  knee 

mug  (tut'nlt-lng),  n.     That  kind 

^1  kniltiiig  In  which  the  needle  1>  paiKd 
through  the  nieah  from  the  Iniilde  of  Che 

esce  of  hoalerr  -hlch  I*  being  knitted,  and 
e  jam  with  which  the  new  megli  li  made 
la  held  on  the  outdde. 
CuUa  (k«n).  n.    |L  eoitelfutn,  dim.  otau- 
trvm,  a  tort  1    1.  A  hulldlng.  or  lerlea  of 


410 

wholeThe  out  ihowa  the  caltis  of  the 
BIrei  ds  CaDc;r.  Tnace,  bollb  In  the  thir- 
teenth oenturr.  In  the  foreKninnd  la  the 
outer  belief  or  eqilaoade.  lortlaed.  and  con- 
talnliw  *  chapel,  atahlia,  and  other  bulld- 
Inga.  TheoDlaTentrancetotllUwMlanned 
b;  th*  barbicu.  a  it  the  foiae,  n  jiardi 
broad;  6.  the  gatewaj.  approached  by  two 
nrins  bridge*,  defended  by  twe  gnard-roomi, 
and  having  ■  donbla  portcHllii  within,  giv- 
ing entnnce  to  vaulted  gruard-roomi  with 
•leeidng  apartmenta,  itc.,  above,  e;  d,  Inner 
baile;  or  oonrtjraid ;  «,  covered  bnUdlnm 
forthenw    "  " 


(thet 


m  behind  It),  the  itrongeit 
le,  with  wall!  of  ImnenH 

to  form  the  liit  retnat  of 
t  t  wae  a  poitem  leading 

and  communicating  with 
,  drawbridge.  Afl.  ^  1,  m,  n.  s. 
u  flanking  the  walla. 


dih:  (omewhat  vBgne^ipplled,  but 


-CatOe  m/ur 


inlrelan^U 


le  c»nitellatlon  Oemlnl  or 
which  the  inn  entera  annu- 

1  name' of  one  cf  the  btMit 
A  of  the  Twine,  beli^The 


together  ai 


a,  and  even  three  oi 


mlnflted  Castor  and  Foi 
together  In  granite  In  i 


It  li  called 
JT  Tvndaritia. 


la  being  the  official  reaiden 


the  caitor-oil  plant  (flfeinui  ammunii). 
CaEtOTOtun  (lua-tA'r£-nm),  il     Same  aa 

CutOlic  hiai-toi'lk),  a.     Of  or  pertalnbig  to 

OtnMln.  CMturln*  (ku't^i^k  "-  An 
animal  principle  dlaoovsivd  In  caator,  and 
prepared  bf  boiling  caator  In  all  timea  Its 
weight  Dl  alcohol,  and  fllterlng  the  Uqoor. 
From  Ihii  l>  depoaitcd  the  cattorin. 

CutorlnR,  CastorldM  (kas-lo-ri'na.  kaa- 
lor'l-ds). Ik pJ.  ThobaavoTtribe;  afamllxoT 
rodent  mnlmaU,  comprising  the  beaver,  Ae. 


T  (kad-blld-Ar),  n. 


bring  up  the  rool 
the  king  haa  paaac 

Cutle-CnIUer  (k 

build*  cutlea;  ddo  wi 

Cutto^ralldlllC  (ksa1-bild-lngX  n.   1 
ot  ballding  auUea  in  the  air.     SUtli. 

Cutto-OTWtod  <kM" 

Oaitled  (kai^d),  a.    Fumiahed  wlthacaatle 

rntwut  o'er  thf  wI,Ig  ..ad  vkodiDE  ftUne.  Bjfron, 
CaiUe-nunl  (kBSl-gUd),  n.  l.  The  guard 
which  de(enJiacaitle.—l  A  feudal  tenure, 
or  knlgbt  service,  which  obliged  thi  ' 


will) 


[Probablj  from 

the  seeds  of  Rieimit 

India,  but  now  dls- 
nsloni  of 


es.  llic  oil  t^tfliat 


u  tha  Twim.  wlth- 


be«t;  an  Inferior  qualllv 
ng  obtained  by  heatlog  or 
iming  the  preiaed  seedi. 
1  again  subjecting  them  to 
.__sinre.  The  oil  la  after- 
turd*  heated  to  the  boiling 

leparatei  the  albmnen  and 
Nui<iIC>a».   impuTltlea   Caitor^U linwd 
niii.Dt.       medtdnallrai  amild  but  effi- 
cient purttitive.    Itlichlellv 
Imported  from  India     The  plant  la  cnltj- 


(fibe,  tab,  ball:       oil.  pound: 


i.  3c  abHDe;      I,  So.  Icir. 


.     SirT. 

'Caitrmrial.    BaStu.    IBua'] 
-     ■     ■     aow{ti»t'ih»d-fl),n,   Inj.    ..    , 
-  -■  --  1  object  within  the  pic 


E.  Uftppenin^  njr  coming  to  pu 
dMlgn  In  tli«  p«noii  or  p«naiii  all 

ilmlal:  tortuTbiiu:  comlna  b;  ( 
Iha  fxUet  had  ■  auiuJ  nncoun' 


rwiUr :  IncIiiFiitsl ;  u.  auual  expenH* 
'Tbe  revanaeof  Inland  certiin  ud  eatuoL' 
Sir  J.  AiriH— 3.TaldDBpla«i>rlMgliiiilii|i 
to  uLit  without  an  effldeot  intelUfaiil 
caUH,  uid  without  doign. 

—Canal  rjrcior,  Id  las,  lb»  luup*  gl?eB  to 
■lectnienl  fomigrtr  allowiHl  bf  th«  Uw  ol 


lajing  claim  to  tha  land  granted  a  leaie  of 
It  to  B  flcUtloaa  paraon.  nnuUir  daalonitAd 
John  t>o«,  and  an  action  waa  tban  ratied  In 
Ota  nama  of  John  Doe  agalnat  anotbor  llE' 
titloaa  penon.  iiuullf  dealgD' '  '  "''' 
-      —  ■    ■     -Br).wbo 

llegally  -*- -  - 

which  belield 

ot  thii  BDtlon 

leaor'a  ilgbt  to  irant  k  li 

nnined.    Thta 

wvi't 


My  ejetlsd  blni  from  the  Uiid 

■-       'MM  Aatbapcg** 

dred  tha  pnWng  i 


Ounal  (kaib'a-Bi).  n.    i  k 

MlT«a  nllet  and  thelEer  for  I  ,   . 

moat  In  the  workhouee  of  a  parlab  or  onion 
towhichhadoeanot  baiong.— CaaiHiiiBdnl^ 
the  wurd  In  a  workhouee  where  caanaU  an 
recelvad.— t  AlabDunrorartiataeiiiployeil 
onl;  Imgularlj-  Mayhaw. 
OMUII7  (kaih'a-al-in,  odi,  in  a  camal 
manner;  accidentallji  tortattouilj;  without 
detlgn:  by  chinca:  ae.  to  meet  a  penon 


it^tLL  Toplar 

tha  part  of  a  oaauiat     JIiUm. 
Oui]Utle,Oa«iilMlaml(kBi-a-Latih  or  kaah- 

O-letrik.  kai-a-litlk-al  or  kaah  0  let^lk-all  a. 

Ouuta^^  (kai.B-ltflk-al-U  or  kaih-fl- 
WtU-al-ll),  ads    In  a  aBBoieUB  manner. 

OmoMit  On^-M-rl  or  kuhV-lM-ilX  ». 
Tfc_  -J j~.M_    „  depaitanent  of 

to  right  and  wrong 

tanajdobrntle* 


Ott  (bat),  n.  [A.  Bat  nH,  mm,  a  wkMy 
qnead  word ;  D.  and  Dao.  kmt,  Sw.  tmtt, 
IseL  HOT.  a.  tatlM,  kaltr.  O.Pr.  Ml,  Mod. 
Vt.  cAa^  It  aada,  LL.  aaDii;  Ir.  eat.  W. 
aoljt,  Kua.  and  Pol.  fat.  Tor.  kali,  Al.  qiU 
-BcaL  What  lath*  arlgln  and  bow  Ytr 
-  u  takes  placabetween  the  dlf- 


appUad  to  D  . 

Sudrepedi.  of  tbe  geniu  Fella  The  domea- 
e  oat  (F.  demtitiml  la  too  w«U  koown  to 
nqoln  deeotlptlon.  Itlaancertalnwhatber 
an;  animal  now  e>liUng  In  a  wild  (tat*  le 
tbe  prototype  of  the  domeatlo  aU;  probably 
It  1*  dMoanded  from  a  eat  ortginally  domee- 
tleatod  In  BErpt,  Ihoogb  aome  regard  tbe 
wild  cat  of  Enrope  (F.  eotiu)  aa  uia  aame 
•pacie*.    TIieirtldBat  It ■-  '■ — "■- 


miblallyiald  todo.-*.  Al 
TIM^T.-S.  An  ahbreriatloD  ol  caM'-nlne- 
talla(wbh:bieex~.d  cat  in  Ua poo,  a  falaa- 
hood  tina  oat  m  comlag  Iraaa  onanlKi  did 
not  wlglnale  IL— To  tarn  a  aotinfiaiL  to 
make  a  wdden  cbaBga  of  part*  In  poUllca 
or  rellglan  from  Intarsatad  natlvn.  '  The 
to  be  tbe  Fianch  ~ 


a  body  of  men  Iram  d< 
the  MjualtiM  were  ncf  nnnanoi.— S.  In 
SeoU  low,  an  emolament  dna  from  a  faeial 
to  hit  wperlor.  beyond  the  atated  yearly 

•Up  <i?  wtrdt,  tha  nalla  and  dutlea  due  to 
the  luperlan  In  ward  holdlnga.— 4.  Sama  aa 
Oajuol.  Ac.  IfayAew.— OoauUirHrd.  the 
ward  In  an  boapltalln "" 

niiniilniniii  (kai'fl-ar-l-nA'ei^). 
(Rdri  tha  reaemblanaof  tha  brand 
tha  fealhen  of  the  eanemrv  (which 
A  net.  order  ol  lneompiata  amoBU 

.  ._.'wiS'l_ 

__,_.__.. eaof  Aaatrallaand 

to  tha  Indian  Anhlpabigo  They  an  loioted 
leaOeee  tnei  at  •bmba,  tary  mach  Uk«  gi- 
gantic horta-talli  or  Bqniieta:  bnt  they  an 
aearly  related  to  the  blnhee,  haTlng  thaii 

J.>>b: 


uina  (Bntaay-bayoak),  «. 


h  about  twenty 


tLa^  to' 
a  trick  practlwd  by  country 
-'Itutlng  a  cat  for  a  young  pig 
„  _  t  to  market  In  a  bag.  The 
pnrchanr  •urnatlmet  thooAI.  twwaver.  of 
opening  the  bag  befon  the  bargain  waa  con- 
eluded:  and  thiu  ''    - "  '" ~'  "' 


an,  like  a  cat  and  dog;  qnarrelBome:  dlt- 
poaed  loBght;  lahamoBloai ;  ai,  to  lead  a 
eat-oad-dee  life. — Cat-and-dop,  ai  a  noun. 
Same  u  IXp-mi  (which  t»e\  —To  rain  MM 
and  dona,  to  pour  down  Tlolently  and  Incea- 
untly, 
C»t(kat),..l.    To  draw  (an  anchor)  up  to 

OMtt-O'at'aV  [Or.  iaai.1  A prelli  in  word* 
of  Greek  origin,  ilgnlfylag  agalnat;  oppoaed 
orcontnrr  toiOuder,  dowri.or  downward; 
part  by  part;  and  aanutlniei,  tboronghty, 

(at^£«LPt£it  (kat-a-b«p'Uit\  n.  (Qr,  faibi. 
— I — ,  end  Mplud.  toh^tlu.]    One  who 


■  baptinn.    [Ban.] 


;kat^a-Ut'ai-aa).ii.    mt.kata- 

.  ..      J  leading  downwanta— tau, 

down,  and  tatnA,  to  ^   '     '     ' 

-Mlt  under  a-  -"—  - 

ibete  nllct  ar 

ifluW^brtfia).   .  ,._.    _._ 
.  from  the  (act  that  the  glnn 


nan  Ipeclet,  natiTea  ol  e. . .. 
e  reglona     One  apeciaa  ^C- 

~  'a  watery  nlao- - 

aaeMbniliHl 
lb  eooght  after  by 


tingulib  them  mim  tbfl  diaeauatio.  which 
an  formed  by  rafiactad  raya.  BaeCluanc. 
CatMbTMlB  (kat.a-ktA'ili),  n.  (Or.  fctCa- 
thrltii,  abuaa— kol^  agaloit,  and  ohno- 
WMt;  to  uae.)  1.  An  abute  ol  a  trope  or 
of  worda;  a  flapire  In  rhatortc,  whan  one 
word  la  wrongly  pnt  for  anotbv,  or  when 
a  ward  la  too  far  wreited  troni  ila  tma  lig- 

TaanptlalabLlor  'eginable  totheear.'  So 
In  Soilpton  we  read  of  the  Uood  ol  the 
gnpe.  DeuL  axlL  It.  — X.  In  f/riloL  the 
employment  of  a  word  under  a  talae  farm 
through  mlaapprehenalon  In  regard  to  Ila 
origin;  thnaaauaauap,  aod«ra|(Akaranti>- 
/th,  hare  their  forma  by  cotaaanaia 
6ktMliT«atlA  C«tMtiiMUaal(kat«*rmf- 
tlk,  kat-a-kre^tik-al).  a.  In  nkeL  and  ;niw. 
belonging  to  a  calachrtilt;  loioad:  far- 
fetched; wreated  from  Ita  oataral  aanae. 

CftUohTMtU>UT  (kat«Jirea^tlk-al-U),  od*. 

In  a  oatachnatlcal  manner. 
OUdran  (kat'a-klbnn).  n.  [»r.  tataitgt- 
moa.  a  deluge,  from  ifaitaJkJ^rtf,  to  Inundate 
liata,  agauut,  down,  and  klyvi,  to  waah ) 
1.  Adelege  or  overflowing  of  water,  a  flood; 
apeellloally,  the  Hood  In  Boah'adaya— £.  In 
0«ol.  a  term  aometimea  applied  to  danoie 
■atloua  innndatloni  or  delugee,  or  phyilcal 
cataatropbea  ol  graal  eitant,  anppoatd  to 
bate  occurred  at  different  petloda.  and  to 


grarea  or  recemet  called  IseuJi^  hollowed 
oat  of  the  aide*  ol  the  cai&  Tbe  loin  l> 
aaid  to  hare  been  origlnelly  applied  to  the 
chapel  of  SL  Sebaatlan  In  Rome,  where  the 
ancTflnt  Jtoman  calendara  aay  the  body  of 
BV  Peter  waa  depoelted.  ^  Itb  now  VMIed 

chrea.  about  Smlleafr 
plan  Way ;  luppoard  tu  be 
cavaaln  which  the  primitlie 


th.Bc.lo 


h,  lUn;      w,  trig;    w^  vAig;    1 


,  anre,— See  Kn. 


CATACOITSnCS 


podlBdl 


y  diTont  pcopla.  ud 

poiM,  ud  dUp«ned  (hroocb  Cithollc  couu- 
trua.  Kuh  oatuwmb  li  S  faet  bnad  uid 
8  w  10  blglL    Ths  Mpuldml  niatte*  (loculi) 

along  tha  iC " '— '  -'■'■  "-'  ■- 

tUeior  pin 

fODDd    UK 

rlca,  ud  uUnd 


city. 


Ii  %n  eloKd  with  thlL-I 
or  nurblB  Cfttacombi  ■ 
1  NiplM.  Culro,  Furlii,  * 
lilonaqiu 
oitlonotU 


luge  portion' 

(nutlci(^t-*-koiu'tdki),n.  lOr.  tota- 
»_,  tohor.)  That  put  ot  icoiutlo,  or 
the  daetnoe  or  uundi.  which  Inata  of  re- 
Socted  •oundl,oriitUiepropertletol«clloA«i 

Okt^^Mo,  OfttadlOptrlGal  [kat'adl- 
op'Orllc,  kaCa^i-op^trili^).  a.  [Or  tuta. 
ud  dd^tonu^  to  aea  throiwh- 1  PartAliilng 
to  or  luTolvlIig  both  tlu  ninctlon  aod  ro- 
flectlon  or  light  ^CEW4iiiptriii  uUteape, 

Cktwtroma  (k»l'«-drfin>  n 


-iii    i?™ 


S.  A  tnuhlne  tiiwl  In  bnlldlog  lor  nlilng 
nod  lowarlufl  heavr  walgfaU. 
CaUdDpat  (kat'a-dap).  n.    [Ft.  «u<uiufM, 
oatadoupe,  Rvm  Or  kaiad^upoi,  tha  cata- 
riuU  of  the  Nils,  rrom  kola,  doini.  uid 

iLiDi  ■'latllDf  bodj]     -      -   '    - 


Iliad.  Smfalillarealljlheaaniaironl  wit 
FreDch  pnflx  at.]    A  tabiporary  atnictui 

of  oalpantiT.  decorated  with  --'-" 

apulplure,  repraaentli 
placed  over  the  coB 


ith  painting 
— '■"-inoU,..., 
iiuiihed 


DMfni  (ornmanwDtha  aTMr  th 


OktMpiuttteOcat^u-niat'lk),  a.  [Or.  kalag- 
■no,  ■  fncmant.]  In  nud.  haring  the  pro- 
pertT  of  oontoUdaCliiE  broken  parta ;  pro- 
motlivtha  union  oT^acturtd  bonei. 


e  tha  union 

lt(k»l'a-gi_„...  

■uu  jrnipwi,  to  wriM.]    llie  Brat  draft  ol  a 
picture;  also  a  profllo. 
Cktlian  (ka-lA'anX  ».     A  natlreor  Cathay 
or  China:  a  toieUner  generally:  and  hence, 
Id  old  KTltera.  as  Indlacriniluta  t«rm  or 

CataUn  (kaf  a-lan).  a.  Pertaining  to  Cata- 
lonia t  proTtnce  of  Spain,  or  to  lit  Inhabl- 
tantt  or  language. 

OataUn  (kaf  B-lan).  n.  1.  A  natlTe  of  Cata- 
lonia.—2.  Tha  langnage  or  Catalonia,  a  lan- 
guage which  holdi  a  potlMon  ilmllar  (o  the 
Fravsn^,  baling  bean  early  culUnted  aod 

OatlaeclioCk™B-t^lik).a.  (L.  taiaitetiimi: 


TOIH  Dclclilwui.  11  ytrar  UUiv. 
II;   Iw  inU  alia  nlilliiliiwat 


CatUlMOoi  (kat-al-Iak'tlki),  n.  pi     [Or. 
*"'-"-"■  '' -ixchaoge  money— iota,  quite, 

,  .J  eichange.1    Tb«  Kleoca  of 

ge,  a  branch  of  political  economy. 


order;  at,  a  eaUUoffv*  of  the  tl 
dgntt  of  a  college,  or  ul  liooki.  or  of  t 
itara.— £M,  Calaiogut.     Litl  meantami 


of  IndlTldaal  , 

ticlu,  whlls  aitaltiiut  properly  anppoaet 
aoHM  daacriptlan,with  the  namet  in  a  certain 
order.  Thni  we  ^aak  ot  a  aabacrlptlon  litt, 
but  Iheeafafwuaolamnaeninor  libraiy.- 
Calaloffat  rauomt,  a  catalogne  of  booki, 
paintings  Ac,  claaaed  accoi^klng  to  theli 


CkUOpft  (ka-tal'pa),  n.  [The  Indian  name 
In  Carolina  ror  ihs  Urtt  tpeciea  menUoned 
below.)  A  genua  or  planta,  nat  order  Big 
nonlacoiD.  The  ipeciet  an  treea  with  iltn- 
ple  learea  and  terminal  panlcled  tnunpet- 
ahaped  Oowera,  which  from  ttielT  great 
beauU,  large  alie,  gay  colonra,  and  great 
abundance,  are  often  among  tha  moat  etllk- 
Ing  objecta  of  a  tropical  foreat  C.  turinffm- 
fUia,  a  North  American  aiwalea,^  well 
adapted  ror  large  thruht 

colonr,     C  ionffiHiitut  c 


■iwalea,  u  wet 


TE 


lodiet  by  the  name  of  Frenc,  — 
Cktklnll  {ka-tal-J-tlt),  n.     lUr.  tolol! 
lroni>ata.down,iuid  W  tolooae.)    1.  _ 
Bolutlon;  deitmctloD;  degeneration;  decay. 
'Sad  cataiyiii   and   decleoalon  ot  piety.' 

X.  A  decntnpoilUon  and  new  combination, 
auppoaed  I^Benellua  and  other  chemlatt 
to  b<  produoed  amoDg  (be  proilmate  and 
elementary  prlneiplaaat  one  or  more  com- 
pounda,  byArtosatlhe  mere  pretence  of  a 
iubatane*  or  labatancat  which  do  not  or 
themtelTea  enter  Into  combloatlon.  Uebig 
queatlona  thli  theory,  and  rif en  the  allectt 

Cat«lvUO(ka^a-llt'ik).a.  Kelating  to  cata- 
Ivda-CatoJulii  forct,  that  modlflcatlon  or 
the  rorce  of  chemical  affinity  in  certain 
bodiee  by  whlcb  they  naolie  other*  Into 

been  tenned.  —  CoidtyCie  ojrenC,  (a)  a  body 
which  prodncetchemlcalchangea  In  another 
merely  by  oontaot;  thuayeaatreaalTtainnr, 
by  contact,  into  carlionlc  acid  and  alconoL 
(b)  In  Dud  a  medialne  which  la  preiumed 

-if  morbid  agenclei  In  the  blood, 
■t'a-ma-ran'^B.     ISaid  to  be 


people*.  It  Miiuiata  oeoaHy  of  three  pitcea 
or  wood  laahed  together,  the  middle  piece 
being  longer  than  the  otheia.  and  harlng 


ough  the  lurt  to 
.    Catamarutare 


CATAFULT 


liore  In  the  Weal  Indleg,  and  on  tha 
or  Bouth  America  eatamarana  of  a 
large  alie  an  employed.  This  namt 
dio  applied  to  the  flat-bottomed  boata 
meted  by  Bonaparte  tor  the  innalon 
igland.  —I.  A  qnan«l*oma  woman ;  a 
i;  aacold:  moat  probably  employed  In 
lente  bocaiiM  aoppoaed  to  be  aome  aort 


way  connect 
Athlaaipen 


CatWOlM  (kat'a-mlt),  n. 
A  boy  kept  for  unnatural  purpoaea. 
GkUunonnlL  OUunoimtaltt  (kaf a-mon 


noaatjpa: 


if  the  : 


untaln;  the  i 


glaring  aUamaaiiain  tad  the  quIlt-dartlDg 
porcupine.'      " — '■' " — ^*--  -       "    ■- 

America,  the  North'  A 
pulruL  coogar,  or  *  pain 
eonooior\ 

Cat-ft-monntMls  (kat-a-mi 
mountln),*  Like  a  wild 
wildly  aarage.     'Cal-a-fl 


ir'  (J'llti  or 


urkal-a- 


lui.  ka-taii'drO-mui).  a.    [Or.  i 


j(kat-a- 


raccL]  FaaalDg  once  a  year  trom  lalt  water 
Into  freah  and  returning :  applied  to  tuch 
flab  aa  the  aalmon. 

CftUpumlkat'a-paim),  n.  IGr.tafaHmia-) 
A  dry  powder  employed  by  the  anclenta  to 
iprlukia  on  nlcera,  abiorb  perapl  ration,  Ao. 

GatapelttlII(kat-a-pel'tlk),<L    A  catapult 

(htUpaltlCt  (kat-a-pel'tlk),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  catapult 

C»Mp«Uloiu  (kat-a-pef al-ntVo  [Or.  kata. 
against,  and  neCabn,  a  petal  ]  In  bot  bar- 
ing the  petali  held  together  by  atatneot 

Otti^hoDlC  (kat-a-ton'lk),  a.  Kelating  to 
eataphonlca. 

Oataphanici  (kata-ronlka),  n.  (Or.  taU, 
anlnit,  and  pMni.  lound-j  The  doctrine 
of  rellectf  d  aoUDdi.  a  branch  ot  aoouatlca ; 

C«t»pllor»Ckat«rD-rt),n.    (Or.  kalaphim, 

rarletv  of  letllar^  or  tnmnol'ency  attended 
with  ihort  remlaaiona  or  intorrala  ot  imper- 

Cataphnin  (kafa-tralitj,  n.  (L.  eatopAns- 
ta.  Or.  kalnArakUt.  from  tataphra—i,  to 

armour  formed  of  ckith  or  leather  itrengtb- 
ened  with  tcalei  or  linkt.  wed  to  itftai 
the  breaat  or  whole  body,  or  eten  the  horae 

eotapAraclt  ajid  apeara. '  jfi/ton— £  In  leal. 
the  armour  ot  platei  or  atrong  acalea  pro- 
tecting aome  animala. 

CataphnoUd(kafa-frakt4d),  a.  In  taol 
covered  with  homy  or  bony  platei  or  icalM 
clutely  Joined  together,  or  with  a  thick 
hardened  ikin. 

Oatapbjaca(kat-a-rnli'U).  n  pt.  (See 
CATAPHIUCT,]  A  group  Ot  acanthoptorygl' 
oui  flihea.  provided  with  atmng  face  plataa 
and  tninf^  of  which  the  gurnard  ta  a  well- 
example.     3a«  ScLUioogiilPA 


to  a  calaphraet;  riiamblliig  a  catwhraet 

— .(katifrlJ-l-antB.    qneota 

■~,  beretlci  of  the  tecond  een- 


BD  painad  beoauae  they  tnt  a 


of  the  body;  apoDltice. 
CaUtpncOt  (kaf a-pOt),  n-  [Pr.  eatepuea,  8p. 
and   Fg.  eatapucu. }     The  herb  apurge. 

Catapult  (kat'B-pult),  iL  [L.  HtapuIM 
trom  Gr.  tataiMlUt- tata.  againit,  and 
palii,  to  hmndhh,  awing,  hurl]  1.  One  at 
the  great  miliary  engine*  uied  by  ancieDt 
natloni  tor  dltcharglng  nitallea  agatnat  a 
bcBleged    place:    origTnally  d'--' '-•—' 


OATAPULTIC 

UtMT  wu  DHd  for  Uiniwliw  hUTy  itonea 
ud  ath«  bnlkj  mbgllo.  but  trtgraird) 
oonroDnaad  with  the  billtiti  Id  prioclpls 
(be  (»(4pQtt  pmiHr.  u  dltUagqlibK]  froni 
tbe  ballW  nombled  tba  nwdlBTil  u- 
bullBt.    being  m   powsrful   kind   <a    bow, 


but  It  wM  maeb  itreusr  Una  lbs  littsr 
wauoD,  and  wh  woriiad  br  maohlnMT. 
Id  bit  UDtnd  GDI,  whicb  nt>»«its  ■ 
oatapnlt  at  ttas  Utcr  period  wben  do  dit- 
(iactlon  wu  mtd>  batwaan  it  and  tba  bal- 
Uata,  V  repment)  tha  end  of  a  (troni  leiter. 
wblcb  nrolTai  oa  an  uli  and  li  hald  dowD 
by  «  wlodlui  i.  At  tba  eitiwnitir  ie  a  fork 
BI,  wltb  thaprongicarTiiiAiUflhtljDpward 
■o  a*  to  alTotd  a  bed  for  a  bami  of  combna- 
tibit  matter  or  Iron  conflnad  braropa  with 
a  loop  at  tbs  and.  tba  loop  bains  P«Hd 
tbrongbabookn.  WbaDtheleTeTlaralieTsd 
It  booDdi  iDddaDlT  Dpwaidi,  the  ceDtritugn] 
tone  CMUlDg  ttaatoopotaallpoff  the  boolc, 
whanopoD  the  bami  hald  on  tha  fork  ii 
Ubentsd  aod  projected  taword*  Ita  objsct. 
a  ihowi  riD(>  ot  iroD,  etone,  or  lead,  In- 
Ereulng  tba  NbODDd.  ~  S,  A  oitaU  forked 
rtlok,  to  each  prong  ot  which  It  attached  ao 
■laatio  buHl,  genanllTpnitldsd  with  a  placa 

throwing  HDall  mlaiHea,  lUch  at  stonaa. 
JMM.  paper  pelleta.  and  wa  Itta 
OtlaiinlflelVat^POl'tlk).!!.    Pertaining  to 

OatUMt  (kafa-rakl).  »  [L.  aataroeto.  Gr. 
ItatarraJtlit,  from  Irata.  down,  and  rh^gnytni, 
to  bnak.]  I.  A  great  fall  of  water  over  a 
preelploe,  aa  that  of  Nianra,  of  the  Rhine, 
baaulie;  Ac. :  a  watar-faU.  '  OUaraeU  and 
hurrlcaooee.  JAok.  '  The  tremendoui  cota- 
roeli  of  America  thundering  In  their  ioli- 
ludee.'  /reiiif.  — t  Mote  genotalli.  anf  fgri- 

ocaan-rldgeeroaringintocalsracif.'  Tennj/- 
KHL— ^  A  diaeaae  of  the  are  eoaelatlng  In  an 
nnultv  nf  Uu>  ciTttalllna  lani  or  Ita  cukuIp 
B  popU  ieenti  cloeed  by  a 
laaallrwh' 

imp^lred'or  dotroyed.  _  4.  la /ert  See 
Hnst,  1  (al— &  A  farm  of  water-governor 
tor  nculatlng  tha  etroka  of  ilngle-actlng 

Oa.t»i»Ct«ns  (kata-rlk^nil,  a     Partaking 

OatarrSTm-Ur').  n.  ri.  enteiXa,  Or 
talarrtoae.  from  tatarrM,  to  flow  down.  ] 
A.  dlacbaqp  of  dntd  from 


CAtUteltte(kat-a-ita]'ttk),a.    [Or.  talo- 

efaUd, toiand.J  Atermapplied 
■bleb  repreae  ew  " 
and  •typtloa. 


a*  aittlngenle 

Or.  faila- 

.nititDla.1 
naiTative 


f  the  orator*!  ipeech, 

(ka-lai^Mr-limX  n.    [Or 


(ka-tat^te-mua).  ».    (Gr 

a^tdaoetean  flihn,  allied  to  tbi 
JOglngto  the 

.,«.aSa  family... _ 

I  geDOi  aiB  peculiar  to  the  ri> 

Cktawtro^  (ka-tai'trt-te).  » 
atrojM,  an  orertbrowlng,  a  lud 
trom  bUaMnfM,  to  aabvert— ti 
and  ttrtphJi,  to  tunL|    1.  The  i 
of  actlooi  or  IntereoDDactloa  ot  i 
laada  up  to  tha  Unal  event  ot  -  -^„^,^^, 
pleoe ;  tbe  nofoldliu  and  wiDdlng  up  of  the 
plot,  clearing  up  dlmoumea,  and  oleaing  tbe 
phu;  tbe  dtnoDeoient  The  anotenti  divided 
a  play  Into  tha  pratadi,  epitaala.  cat!  ' 
and  cataetrophe.  the  IntroducUoD.  couun 
ance,  heightening,  and  development  or  oo 

nt  be  conwt^  Uke  the  fofo/iyf^te  or  Ok  aU  coeiK 
t.  A  notable  event  terminating  a  Hrtet; 
finlahlng  itroke  or  wind-up^  an  uDtortuaa 
Gonclulon;  a  calamity,  or  dleaiter. 

■Dd  ponuinui  fb^/^y^ibu 


S.  InusI  ampposed  cl 
■udden  pfayaloal.vlolei 
or  aabildenca  of  the  ao 


'hange  In  the  globe  from 
iBlng  elevation 


CreUrku^q,  ofjhtiwlenfl  bitenvily  eulie  dlflerept 
liUce  upoe  lb*  eeitbk  hiOci.  'iVAnia. 

OmfMrvpblB,  CalMtroptaUt  (ka-taa-trof- 
Utka-tai'trfi-flitXa.  LPartainlngtoacatai- 
trophe  orcataatropbea— t.  InireeJ.  peclaln- 
Injt  to  the  Uieory  of  b; — •  -*■ '*" 


iaate;  the  adment  of  which  thJa  diicharge  ie 
ao  accompaniment,  commonly  called  awU. 
'  Conrnlelona,  epUepalea,    llerce  ealarrAa' 

C»tUIltaLCftUlThOtU(ka-tar-ral.  ka-tU'- 
nuX  ^  Peitainlng  to  catarrh,  prodncad 
by  it,  orattandlDgrt;  ai.  a  MUrrtal  fever. 

OliturtalBK,  riltlTtlllll  (kat-ufna),  n.  pj. 
(Or.  kaU,  dowiw  aad  rAu.  rAiiM  tba 
DOM.]  A  MCtlOB  of  qaadrumaDODB  anlmala, 
iDchiqIng  tboaa  DHmheva  which  ban  the 
oatrtia  ^ipr 


lug  downwards  and  the  IntarvetdDB  aeptiun 
narrow,  aa  Id  the  uea  o(  tbe  Old  World. 
The  Barbery  ape,  gorilla,  cbbnpaDaa*,  orang. 


larbaryapa,! 
iralnclailed 


CaUrrUm.  OKtuidlM  (k^a-rin),  n. 

moDkey  ot  tbe  eectlon  CatarrblDa 
OltUTbbH;  Catarhlua  (kafa^rln),  a.    Ot 

or  partalnfng  to  t2ie  ■ectioD  of  monkeyi 


eh. So.  lock:      s.fa:     ].>)bi 


CfttMtrapllTt  (ka-taa'tce-ax  n. 
aaCatMV^A*. 

BUawtMtQta'l*'ba).  n.  1.  Ararletyotgrape 
mneb  enlUvatad  InOblo,  United  Bta  lea,  and 
flnt  dlacovamd  on  tbe  Cofawto  rlrar,  Caro- 


bMm  AatlilmX  n.  NtML 
one  ot  tha  prlDolpal  beama  i 
ifblnlXn.    Tha  Tlinf tit  I 


Ott-UrdCkarbJrdX 
ofWlHoofmnhM/e 


.bo  longei: 


hook  nisd 
Catoall  (ka 


Cat  and  eall  )    A 
Leed  In  play-bouaea 


OatoaU (kat-kaiy >.(  Touaaaoatcall.orto 
make  aonndi  like  tboee  ot  a  catcall  againit 

ChtebOiach),  e.t  pret.  ftpp.  eawiAl  («aU/ied 
li  DlMDlete  or  vulgar);  ppr  caleAin;.  [O.K. 
atccht,  raehe,  0  Fr.  eachier,  ccohwr,  ^.,  to 


it=ifod.  Ft.  chasi 


lay  tadden  hold  on ;  to  lelie,  oipeclally  with 
the  hand ;  to  graip.  '  Beady  to  eaUh  each 
other  by  (he  Throat ■  Shulr.  'Caiuitt  tha 
bytbeleg.'    renn|>»n.    Bpecl- 


i.  To  get  entangled  with,  or  to  coT 

the  wheel  eaujiht  the  open  door  ot  a  paulng 
carriage.— fi.  To  telze  1" ■^"  "" 


«.  To  I 


tain :  to  get  poteeeaion  nf.     '  Tor- 
^lelf  to  eatcA  the  EngUeh  crowD.' 
.  Toget;  toreoeive. 
Er,  or.  Eood  faUb,  yoDll  audi  k  blow.  SAat. 


, leorreoalTehyiympathy, 

Imitation,  eontaglon,  or  bilecllon :  aa.  to 
eolcA  tbe  apirit  ot  an  occailim :  to  coUlt 
a  Dielody :  to  taleh  cold  or  nteulea. 


ft  To  take  bold  of:  U 

taatenon:  "  "- 

building.  ^ 


— CMcAmi/orlDlall,  CaicA  me  i^uetiean, 

that  a^'pensn  will  not  do  a  tbing:  aa. 
Are  you  going  to  play  t  CbteAnu.'  [Cotloq.] 
—To  MteA  it,  to  get  a  acoldlng,  a  beating, 
or  other  nnpleaiant  treatment.— To  eatdi 
oiHaMoH.talnUctablowanhlm  [Colloq.] 
—To  aitdi  one  on  (A(  hip.  to  get  tbe  adran- 

See  nnder  HlP.— To  eaIcA  hold  i/,  to  take 
or  lay  hold  of.— I'd  mIcA  us,  to  match  -,  to 
takeupanddenly.— TV>«(charar4ar.  See 
under  Taktul  —  Firit  coleA  vour  Aare,  a 
dlractfOD  occnrtlnK  in  later  adltloni  of  the 
well-knowncookery-bookattribatvdloUra. 
aiaaae.  and  oaad  as  an  apborlam  to  tha  effect 
(hat.  baton  dlapoilDgot  atbbijr  you  ought  to 

DMke  sura  ot  tha  pOMaMlon  oflt     ' "*~ 

(he  aaylag  aroee  trom  a  misprint 

Properly  (heretore  the 

0B«  (diln)  yor 

Catch  (kach). 

SlMk.    i.  To  be  entangled  or  Impeded:  to 

wig;   wh.  wUa:   tb,  amre.— See  KIT. 


In  really 
Itek  being 
t  to  akin. 
U    Flnt 


CATCH 
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remain  fast;  to  hitch;  as,  mv  clothes  oau^^At 
in  the  briers ;  the  lock  catches. 

Dont  open  your  mouth  u  vride  as  that,  vovng 
man,  or  it  11  ctUch  so  and  not  shut  again  lotne  day. 

DicJktm, 

3.  To  take  proper  hold  lo  as  to  act ;  as,  the 
bolt  does  not  oatch.—4.  To  communicate; 
to  spread  by  or  as  by  infection. 

Does  the  sedition  emteh  from  man  to  nun. 
And  run  among  the  ranks?  Addiscn. 

6.  To  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of;  to  be  eager 
to  get,  use,  or  adopt :  with  at 

Saucy  lictors 
Wm  €tttck  «/  us  like  strumpets.  ShmM. 

If  you  resolve  on  publishing  Philips  will  caich  mt  it 

Catch  (kach),  n.  L  The  act  of  seizing;  seizure. 

She  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephon  fly. 

Sir  P.  SidM^. 

2.  Anything  that  seizes  or  takes  hold,  that 
checks  moUon  or  the  like,  as  a  hook,  a  rat- 
chet, a  pawl,  a  spring  bolt  for  a  door  or  lid, 
and  various  contrivances  employed  in  ma- 
chinery for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  check- 
ing certain  movements.— 8.  A  choking  or 
stoppage  of  the  breath.  '  Heard  the  deep 
ccUehet  of  his  labouring  breath. '  MacmiUan  t 
Mag.— 4.  The  posture  of  seizing;  a  state  of 
preparation  to  catch  or  of  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  seize. 

Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  cmich  for  a  great  action. 

AtUisoM. 

5.  Something  valuable  or  desirable  obtained 
or  to  be  obtained;  a  gain  or  advantage ;  often, 
colloauially,  one  desirable  from  wealth  as 
a  husband  or  wife. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  taUk  if  he  knock  out 
either  of  your  brains.  SAaJk. 

She  entered  freely  into  the  state  of  her  affairs. 
Asked  his  advice  upon  money  matters,  and  fully 
proved  to  his  satisfaction  that,  independent  of  her 
beauty,  she  would  be  a  much  greater  eateh  than 
Frau  Vandersloosh.  Marryatt. 

6.  A  snatch ;  a  short  interval  of  action. 

It  has  been  writ  by  eatche*.  Ltekt. 

7.  A  sli^t  hold  on  the  memory;  a  slight 
remembrance. 

We  retain  a  aUch  of  those  pretty  stories,  and  our 
awakened  imagination  smiles  in  the  recollection. 

GlanvilU. 

8.  A  hold  or  advantage  over  a  person.— 9.  In 
mtmc,  a  kind  of  canon  or  round  for  three 
or  four  voices,  the  words  written  to  which 
are  so  contrived  that  by  the  union  of  the 
voices  a  dififerent  meanhig  is  given  by  the 
singers  catching  at  each  other's  worda 

Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  cmicM  that  will 
draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver?  ShaJt. 

10.  In  cricket,  (a)  a  ball  struck  by  the  bats- 
man in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  caught,  or 
to  be  in  danger  of  being  caught,  by  one  of 
the  fielders  before  it  touches  the  ground. 
(b)  The  act  of  catching  a  ball ;  as,  a  good 
catch. 

CatOhaUe  (kach'a-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
caught. 

The  eagerness  of  a  knave  makes,  him  often  as 
caUhabie  as  the  ignorance  of  a  fooL       Ld.  Halifax. 

CatchHdub  Hcach'klubX  n.  A  club  or  society 
formed  for  unging  catches,  ^u^ 

Catch-drain  (luch'dranXn.  1.  A  drain  along 
the  side  of  a  canal  or  other  conduit  to  catch 
the  surplus  water— 2.  A  drain  running  along 
sloping  ground  to  catch  and  convey  the  water 
flowing  over  the  surface.  When  a  meadow 
is  pretty  long,  and  has  a  ooick  descend  Uie 
water  is  often  stopped  at  different  distances 
by  eatxh-dtain*  so  as  to  spread  it  over  the 
adjoining  surface. 

Catcher  (kach'^r).  n.  One  who  catches; 
that  which  catches,  or  in  which  anything  is 
caught.  'That  great  catcher  and  devourer 
of  souls.'    South. 

Catch-fly  (kach'fli)  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  species  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  SUene  and  of  Lychnis  Vutcaria  be- 
cause of  their  glutinous  stems,  which  some- 
times retain  small  insects. 

Catching  (kach'ingX  a.  1.  C!ommunicating. 
or  liable  to  be  conmiunicated,  by  contagion; 
infectious;  as,  a  disease  is  catching. 

Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  aUchittf.  SJkaJk. 

2.  Captivating:  charming;  attracting;  as,  a 
catching  melody;  a  catching  manner. 

Catchlll|;-har|^dn(kach'ing-bAr^nXn.  In 
late,  a  bargain  made  with  the  heir-apparent 
or  expectant  of  a  sncceesion.for  the  purchase 
of  his  expectancy  at  an  inadequate  price. 

CatCh-laJld  (kachlandX  n.  Land  of  which 
it  was  not  known  to  what  parish  it  belonged, 
and  the  tithe  of  which  fell  to  the  minister 
that  could  flrst  catch  it 

Catch-match  (kach'machXn.    An  agree- 


ment concluded  hastily  so  that  one  party  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

Catch-meadow  (kaohtee-ddXn.  A  meadow 
which  is  irrigated  by  water  from  a  spring 
or  rivulet  on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL 

Catchment  (kach'ment).  n.  A  surface  of 
ground,  of  which  the  drainage  is  capable  of 
being  directed  into  a  common  reservoir ;  a 
natural  basin  of  greater  or  less  area,  of 
which  the  water  is  collected  for  economical 
puxposes.  A  water  company  is,  accordingly, 
said  to  have  so  many  square  miles  of  catch- 
ment, or  of  catchment  ground^  when  the 
supp^  depends  on  the  area  of  surface-drain- 
age. 

CaUA-penny  (  kach'pen-ni  X  n.  Something 
of  little  value  got  up  to  nit  the  popular 
taste,  and  thereby  catch  Uie  popular  pennv; 
anything  seeming  attractive  got  up  merely 
to  sell 

Catch-penny  (kach'pen-niX  a.  Made  or  got 
up  to  gain  money;  got  up  merely  to  sell; 
as,  a  catch^nnv  pamphlet. 

CatCh-poU  ( kach'pdl).  n.  [Catch,  and  poll, 
the  head.]  A  sherifrs  officer,  bailiff,  con- 
stable, or  other  person  whose  duty  is  to 
arrest  persons :  a  term  in  use  as  early  at 
least  as  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

Catchup,  Catsup  (kach'up,  kafsupX  n. 
[Said  to  be  from  kitiap,  an  East  Indian  name 
for  a  kind  of  piduea]  A  liouor  extracted 
from  mushrooms,  walnuts,  &c.,  used  as  a 
sauce.  Written  more  commonly  Ketchup 
(which  seeX 

Catch-weed  (fcach'wgdX  n.  A  weed  which 
readily  catches  hold  on  what  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it;  clivers. 

CatchweUrht  (kach'w&tX  adv.  In  horse- 
racing,  without  any  additional  weisht;  with- 
out being  handicapped ;  as,  to  ride  eateh- 
toeight 

Come,  m  make  this  a  nutch,  if  you  like:  you  shall 
ride  catch-weight,  which  will  be  about  n  st.  7  lb.,  and 
rn  ride  the  Azeine  at  14  st  7  lb.  Latortnc*. 

Catch-word  (kach'wfirdX  n.  L  In  printing, 
the  word  formerly  often,  now  rardy  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  under  the  right 
hand  comer  of  the  last  line,  and  forming  the 
flrst  word  on  the  following  page.  —  2.  In 
the  drama,  the  last  word  of  uie  preceding 
speaker,  which  reminds  one  that  he  is  to 
qieak  next;  cue.— 8.  A  word  canc^t  up  and 
repeated  for  effect ;  as,  the  catch-word  of  a 
political  party. 

Liberty,  fraternity,  eqnaUty.  are  as  mach  as  ever 
the  party  catch-monts.  Quart.  Rtv. 

Cat<dl-W0rk(kachV6rkXn.  An  artificial 
water-oourse  or  series  of  water-oonrses  for 
throwing  water  on  such  lands  as  lie  on  the 
declivi^  of  hills;  a  catch-drain. 

Cate  (kM).  n.  [O.E.  aoates,  provisions  pur- 
chased, from  O.Fr.aeat,  buying.  See  Cater.] 
Food;  viands;  provisions,  more  particularly 
rich,  luxuriant,  or  dainty  food ;  a  delicacy ; 
a  dainty.  'Christmas  pye,  which  is  a  kind 
of  consecrated  eatc.'  Tatler.  The  word  is 
commonly  used  in  the  pluraL 

I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  tax, 
*    Than  feed  on  catcs  and  have  hfan  talk  to  ne. 

Shah. 

Cateehetto,  Catechetioal  (kat-§-ket'ik. 
kat-S-kef  ik-alX  a.  [  See  Catschisb.  ]  Re- 
lating to  or  consisting  in  asking  questions 
and  receiving  answers,  aceordmg  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  teaching  pupila 

Socrates  introduced  a  nt<ar*<Wca/ Method  of  argu- 
ing.  Addu0H. 

CatechetlcaUy  (kat-«-kef ikalliX  adv.  In 
a  catechetical  manner;  by  question  and  an- 
swer. 

CatedhetlOS  (kat-^-kefikaX  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  teaching  by  question  and  answer. 

Qlteohln,Cateohine(kat'6-shtnXn.  [From 
aiteehu.  ]  A  peculiar  principle,  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  o^gen.  contained  in 
that  portion  of  catechu  which  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water.  It  forms  a  fine  white  powder 
composed  of  silky  nodules.  It  exists  not 
merely  in  catechu,  strictly  so  called,  but  also 
in  gambler  and  some  kinds  of  cinchona- 
bark. 

Catechisatton,  Cate6hlntion  (kat'6-kiz- 
a^shonX  n.    The  act  of  catechising. 

Cateohiee,  Cateohlie  (kar6-kux  «.t  prei 
&  pp.  catechised,  catechited;  ppr.  catechis- 
ing,  catechizing.  [Gr.  toC^eAusd,  to  catechize; 
a  form  derived  fix»m  katieheO,  to  sound,  to 
utter  sound,  to  teach  by  the  voice— Irata, 
down,  and  iched,  to  sound,  whence  echo.) 
1.  To  instruct  by  asking  questions,  receiving 
answers,  and  offering  explanations  and  cor- 
rections; specifically,  so  to  instruct  on  points 
of  Christian  doctrine.  'Catechize  groasignor- 


anee.'  Burton.— 2.  To  question;  to  interro- 
gate; to  examine  or  try  by  questions,  uid 
sometimes  with  a  view  to  reproof,  by  elicit- 
ing answers  from  a  person  which  condenm 
his  own  conduct 

I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet 

And  catechised  in  every  street.         Stt^i/f. 

Catechiser,  Catechlser  (kat'd-ldz-«rX  n. 
Chie  who  catechises;  one  who  instructs  by 
ouestion  and  answer,  and  particularly  in 
the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Catechism  (kaf£-kizmXn.  [Or.  kaUehismos, 
instruction.  See  Catsohisb.]  1.  A  form  of 
instruction  bv  means  of  questions  and 
answers,  particularly  in  the  principles  of 
religion.— 2.  An  elementary  book  containing 
a  summary  of  principles  in  any  science  or 
art,  but  appropriately  in  religion,  reduced 
to  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and 
sometimes  with  notes,  explanations,  and 
references  to  authorities.  The  catechiun  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  flrst  book  of 
Edward  VI.,  7th  March,  1549,  contained 
merely  the  baptismal  vow.  the  creed,  the 
ten  commandmento,  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
with  explanations ;  the  part  relative  to  tbe 
sacraments  being  subjoined  at  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy  during  the  reign  of  James  L 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
that  agreed  upon  bv  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of  ccmi- 
missioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  164&  Luther's  German  catechisms  1^ 
peared  in  1529. 

Catechlsmal  (kat'S-kiz-malX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  after  the  manner  of  a  catechism;  cate- 
cheticaL 

Catechlst  ( kaf  d-kist X  n.  [Gr.  katichietes.  ] 
One  who  instructo  viva  voce,  or  by  question 
and  answer;  a  catechiser;  speciflcaUv,  one 
appointed  by  the  Church  to  instruct  in  the 
prmciples  of  religion. 

(&tediistlc,  CatiochlBtical  (kat^-kistlk, 
kat^-kisf  ik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  a  catechist 
or  catechism.  'Some  of  them  are  in  the 
eatechistieal  method.'    Burke. 

CatechlStically(kat-«-kisfik-al-liXa<rv.  In 
a  eatechistieal  manner. 

Catechu  (kaf  §-8hax  n.  [From  Tamil  (T)  katti, 
tree,  and  thu.  Juice,  Malay  keuhu.  ]  A  name 
common  to  several  astringent  extracto  pre- 
pared from  the  wood,  bark,  and  fruito  of 
various  plants,  especially  by  decoction  and 
evaporauon  flrom  the  wood  of  Acacia  Cate- 
chu, as  well  as  from  the  seeds  of  the  Pftlm 
Areca  Catechu,  and  from  the  UncaHa  wan- 
bier.  Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  astringento 
to  be  found  in  the  materia  medica,  and 
likewise  one  of  the  most  common  in  use.  It 
consisto  chiefly  of  tannin,  and  is  used  in 
tenning,  in  calico-printing,  Ac.  Called  also 
Cutch. 

CatechulC(kat-d-shQ'ikXa.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  catechu. — Oatediuic  add.  Same  as  Cate- 
chin. 

Catechumen  (kat-^kfl'menX  n.  (Gr.  kati- 
choumenos,  instructed.     See  Catborisb.  ) 

1.  One  who  is  under  instruction  in  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christianity;  a  neophyte.  In 
the  nrimitive  church  catechumens  were  the 
children  of  believing  parents  or  pagans  not 
fully  initiated  in  the  ^inciples  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  were  admitted  to  thia 
stete  by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  prajrers  of  the  church  did  not  begin,  in  St 
Austin's  time,  till  the  cuteehMmefu  were  d&nissed. 

StittiMg/feet. 

2.  Generally,  one  who  is  beginning  to  acquire 
any  kind  of  doctrines  or  prindplea. 


The  same  language  isstill  held  to  theosteAMMm/ 
in  Jacobitism.  Bolitig^tJU. 

Catechumenate  (kat-£-kfl'men-&t).  n.  The 
stete  or  condition  of  a  catechumen. 

Catechumenioal  (kat'6-kQ-men''ik-alX  a. 
Belonging  to  catechumena 

CatechumenlBt  t  ( kat-e-kfi'men-ist  \n.  A 
catechumen.    Bp.  Morion. 

Categorematic(kat'^gor'6-mat1kXa.  [Gr. 
katigor&ma,  a  predicate.  See  Catbgort] 
Conveying  a  whole  term,  i.e.  either  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  a  proposition,  in  a  single 
word. 

It  is  not  every  word  that  is  cattgrnrmatic.  that  is, 
capable  of  being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term. 

IVkaiHy. 

CategorematiC  (kat'e-gor'S-maflk),  n.  In 
(ooie.  a  term  employed  to  signify  a  word 
which  is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itielf 
as  a  term. 

Categoremattcally  (kaf£-gor'$-mat^ik-al- 
liX  adv.    In  a  cat^rematic  manner. 


F&te.  fttr,  fat.  f»ll:       xok,  met«  b6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m6ve;       tObe,  tub,  boil;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtcne;      y,  Sc.  f«f. 
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€MtCOrloal(k»t-«HSor'ik.«lXa.  L  Ftortatn- 
ins  to  a  catesory  or  the  categories.  —2.  Ab- 
KWite;  pociuve;  ezpreet;  not  relative  or 
lmx>thetical ;  as>  a  eaUgorioal  proposition, 
tyuagicm,  or  answer. 

A  eaiegoriaU  propoaltkm  b  one  which  alRnns  or 
denies  a  predicate  of  a  subject,  absolutely  and  with- 
out any  hypothesis.  fyhmtefy, 

A  eate^vriotU  answer  is  an  express  and  pertinent 
reply  to  a  questioa  proposed.  Fteminf. 

Oategorioal (kat-«^or1ka] X n.  In logic^  a 
proposition  afflmUng  a  tiling  absolutely  and 
without  any  hypothesis.  Categoricals  are 
sabdivided  into  jnare  and  modal.  A  pure 
categarietU  asserts  unconditionally  and  un- 
reservedly; as,  I  live;  man  is  mortal  A 
modal  oategorieal  asserts  wiUi  a  qualifica- 
tion ;  as.  the  wisest  man  may  possibly  be 
mistaken ;  a  prejudiced  hlstoriim  will  jyro- 
bably  misrepresent  the  matter. 

O&tagorlcsuly  (kat-fi-gor'ik-aHl),  adv.  In  a 
categorical  manner;  absolutely;  directly; 
expressly;  positively;  as.  to  affirm  eat«yon- 

OatafCOrloalnesKkat-d-gOT'ikal-nes),!!.  The 
quality  of  being  cat^oncal,  podtiTe,  or  ab- 
solute. 

OategOrtie  nuf  6-gor-Is). «.  t.  To  place  in  a 
category  or  list;  to  class.    [Rare.] 

Category  (kafS-gor-i),  Ti.  [Qt.  katfgoria, 
an  accusation,  also  a  class  or  category,  from 
katigoreOt  to  accuseu  show,  demonstrate— 
kata^  down,  ^kc..  and  agoreO,  to  speak  in  an 
assembly,  to  harangue  or  denounce,  from 
ojwra,  a  forum.  Judicial  tribunal,  or  maiicet.] 
1.  In  logic  and  phUot.  one  of  the  highest  classes 
to  which  objects  of  thought  can  be  referred; 
one  of  the  universal  forms  of  existence; 
predicament  Aristotle  made  ten  categories, 
viz.  substance.  Quantity,  quality,  relation, 
action,  passion,  time,  place,  situation,  and 
possession.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  the 
term  categories  is  applied  to  the  nrimitive 
conceptions  originating  in  the  understand- 
ing independently  of  all  experience  (hence 
csJued  pure  conceptions)  though  incapable 
of  being  realized  in  thought  except  in  their 
appliouton  to  eiq>erience.  These  be  divides 
into  four  classes,  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  modality,  placing  under  the  first  class 
the  conceptions  of  unity,  plurality,  and 
totality;  under  the  second,  reality,  negation, 
and  limitation ;  under  the  third,  inherence 
and  subsistence,  causality  and  dependence, 
and  community  (mutual  action);  and  under 
the  fourth,  possibility  and  impossibility, 
existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  and 
contingency.  J.  S.  Mill  applies  the  term 
categories  to  the  most  general  heads  under 
which  everything  that  may  be  asserted  of 
any  subject  may  oe  arranged.  Of  these  he 
makesflve,  existence.co-existence,  seauence, 
causation,  and  resemblsnce,  or  considering 
causation  as  a  peculiar  case  of  sequence, 
four. 

The  eaimi'iMS  or  predicaments . . .  were  intended 
by  Aristotle  and  his  loUo wers  as  an  enumeration  of  all 
thivKS  capatAe  of  hting  named ;  an  enumeration  by 
the  smmuma  rwrngru^  ut.  the  most  extensiYe  classes 
into  which  dungs  could  be  distributed,     y  5.  Mill. 

S.  In  a  popular  sense,  class;  order. 

Infinitude  .  .  .  quitechanges  the  nature  of  beings 
and  exalts  them  lato  a  different  emitgmy.      CM^jnu. 

Catelftn.  [SeeCATTLB.CBATTiL.]  Property 
of  all  kinds;  chattels;  goods;  valuables. 

His  tithe  paied  he  ful  (ajrre  and  wel 
Both  of  hts  propre  swinke,  and  his  cmtH. 

CMmuter. 

OftMtootrodaOcat^Iek'trMXn.  [Gr.  Into, 
down,  and  £.«i0eert><i0.]  The  name  given  by 
Faraday  to  the  negative  electrode  or  pole 
of  a  voltaic  battery:  the  positive  electrode 
or  pole  being  termed  the  ansUctrods.  See 
Elictrodb. 

Catena (ka-t^'na).  n.  [L.]  A  chain;  a  series 
of  things  connected  with  each  other;  any 
band  or  tie ;  a  bond  of  union.  —Catena  pat- 
rum  (ecefeaX  (a)  a  string  or  series  of  pas- 
sages from  the  writiiws  of  various  fathisrs. 
arranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  por- 
tions of  Scripture,  as  the  psalms  or  gospels. 
The  most  cuebrated  is  the  catena  aurea^  a 
commentary  on  the  gospels  extracted  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  from  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  (6)  A  continuous  chronological 
aeries  of  extracts  trmn  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  uniform 
tradition  about  faith  or  morals.  I 

Catenary,  Catenarian  (kafd-nar-i.  kat-«- 
nifri-anX  a.  (L.  oatenantu,  from  catena,  a 
chain.]  Belating  to  a  chain;  like  a  chain.— 
Oatenaryoroatenarian0«tnw,in(^«o^kacurve  I 
formed  oy  a  rope  or  chain,  of  uniform  den-  < 
sity  and  thickness,  when  suspended  or  al- 
lowed to  hang  freely  from  two  fixed  points,  j 


It  is  interesting  on  aooonnt  of  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  weory  of  arches,  and  um)  by 
reason  of  its  M>plication  to  the  construction 
of  soqiMnsion  bridges. 

Catenary  (kafd-nar-iXn.  A  catenary  curve. 
See  the  adjective. 

Catenate  t  ( kat'«-n4t X  «•  t  [L  eoteno.  eat- 
etiatum.  from  catena,  a  chain.]  To  chain  or 
to  connect  in  a  series  of  links  or  ties;  to 
concatenate.    BaHsy. 

Catenationt  (kat-^nA'shonX  n.  (SeeCATB- 
HATa]  Ckmnection  of  links;  union  of  parts, 
as  in  a  chain ;  regular  connection:  concate- 
nation. 'This  catenation  or  conserving 
union.'    Sir  T.  Browns. 

Catenlpora  (kat-e-nip'd-raX  *»•  [L-  catena, 
a  chain,  and  poro,  a  pore.  ]  Chain-pore  coral, 
a  variety  occurring  f  ossU  in  palsozoic  strata 
(in  Britain  only  in  the  Silurian),  so  called 
from  the  chain-like  arrangement  of  its  pores 
or  cells  in  poUshed  H>ediQens.  Called  also 
HaiysiUs. 

Catennlate  (ka-ten^-lit),  a.  [L.  eatsnula, 
dim.  of  eatsna.  a  chain.  ]  L  Consisting  of 
little  links  or  chains.— 2.  In  nat  hist  pre- 
senting on  the  surface  a  series  of  oblong 
tubercles  resembling  a  chain. 

Catert  (kk'ibr\  n.  [ Abbrev.  from  the  fuller 
form  aeater,  aeatour,  a  caterer  or  purchaser 
of  provisions,  from  O.Fr.  aeaUur,  aoator,  a 
purchaser,  from  aeater^  acaptor,  to  buy 
(Mod.  Fr.  aeheter),  from  L.L.  acoaptort.  to 
buy— L.  ad,  to.  and  eaptare,  intens.  of 
eapere,  to  take.]  A  caterer;  a  purveyor. 
'I  am  cook  myself  and  mine  own  cater.' 
Beau,  <t  Fl. 

Cater  HcA'tArX  e.  i.  [From  the  obsolete  noun 
eater  (which  seeX]  To  buy  or  provide  for 
use.  enjoyment,  or  entertainment ;  to  pur- 
vey, as  food,  provisions,  amusement,  &c.: 
followed  by /or. 

And  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea.  proridently  cmUn/tr  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age.  Sfutk. 

Cater  (k&'t«rX  n.  [Fr.  9«atee,  four.]  The 
four  of  cards  or  dice. 

Cater  (ka'tArXv.t.  To  cut  diagonally.  UaJOi- 
well.    [Provincial  English.] 

Cateian  (kaf  «r-anX  n.  TOaeL  and  Ir.  cetUh- 
anuieh,  a  soldier]  1.  A  kern;  a  Highland 
or  Irish  irregular  soldier.— 2.  A  Highland 
freebooter  or  riever.    [Scotch.] 

Cater-oomered  (k&'t^-koi^n6rd).  a.  [Fr. 
quatre,  four.]  Diagonal  [Provincial  Eng- 
lish and  United  States.] 

Cater-OOUint  (ka't^r-kuz-n),  n.  A  quatre- 
cousin;  a  remote  relation.    Shak. 

Caterer  (ka'tto-^rX  n.  [Lengthened  form 
of  obs.  cater,  a  purchaser  or  caterer.  See 
Catir,  n.]  A  provider  or  purveyor  of  pro- 
visions; one  who  provides  for  any  want  or 
4esire. 

Let  the  fleAryrr  ndnd  the  taste  of  each  ruest 

Catereie  (k&'t6r-esX  n.  A  woman  who 
caters;  a  female  provider. 

She.  Kood  ooArcr J. 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good.       Miltan. 

CaterpUlar  (kaf«r-pU-l«rX  n.  (O.K  eotyr- 
psl.  a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.  By  some 
it  is  derived  from  O.Fr.  cAatapeteuse.  a 
caterpillar,  a  weevil,  lit  hairy  she-cat.  but 
this  seems  questionable.  The  first  part  of 
the  word  doubtless  means  cat  (comp.  eaisr- 
wati^;  perhaps  the  second  part  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  W.  piZai,  a  moth  or  butterfly.  ] 
L  Properly,  the  larva  of  the  lepidopterous 
insects;  but  also  applied  to  the  larvss  of 
other  insects,  such  as  the  Tenthredo  or  saw- 
fly.  Caterpillars  are  produced  immediately 
from  the  egg;  Uiey  are  furnished  with  three 
pairs  of  true  feet  and  a  number  of  fleshy 
abdominal  legs  named  proUgs^  and  have  the 
shape  and  appearance  of  a  worm.  They  con- 
tain the  embryo  of  the  perfect  insect  inclosed 
within  a  muscular  envelope,  which  is  thrown 
off  when  the  insect  enters  the  nymph  or 
chrysalis  state,  in  which  it  remains  for  some 
time  as  if  inanimate.  It  then  throws  off  its 
last  envelope  and  emerges  an  imago  or  per- 
fect insect  Caterpillars  generally  feed  on 
leaves  or  socculent  vrntables,  and  are 
sometimes  very  destructnre.  See  Labva.— 
2.  The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Scorpiurus. 

Caterpillar-eater  (kat^«r.pil-l«r^f«rX  n. 
L  A  name  given  to  the  larv»  of  certain  ich- 
neumon flies,  from  their  being  bred  in  the 
body  of  caterpillars,  eating  their  way  out— 
2.  A  bird  of  the  shrike  family  which  lives 
on  caterpillars.  Called  also  CaterpiUar- 
cateker. 

Caterwanl  (karfir-walX  v.L  [From  cot,  and 
looti/,  in  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  a  cat ; 


O.E.  catencatM.]  To  en  as  cats  under  the 
influence  of  the  sexual  instinct:  to  make  a 
disagreeable  howling  or  screeching. 

The  very  cats  etUtrmmuitd  more  horribly  and  per- 
tinaciously there  than  I  ever  heard  elsewhere. 

C»l«ridgt. 

[Shakspere  has  the  verbal  noun  Catencatil- 

Catenrt  (ki't6r-iX  n.  [See  Cats.  Catkil] 
'llie  place  where  provisions  are  deposited. 

Cat-eyed  (kat'iaX  o-  Having  eyes  like  a 
cat;  hence,  seeing  well  in  the  dark. 

Cat-flEOl  (kat'f»l ).  n.  VaMi.  the  rope  that 
forms  the  tackle  for  heaving  up  the  anchor 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  bow. 

Cat-fllll  (kat'flshX  n.  1.  A  remarkably 
voracious  teleostean  fish,  t^e  Aiiuarrhichas 
lupus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gobies, 
known  also  as  uie  Wot/ -fish  (which  seeX— 
2.  The  name  common  to  several  North  Ame- 
rican flsh  of  the  genus  Pimelodus.  P.  ca- 
tus  (the  common  cat-fish)  is  known  also  as 
the  Homed  Pout  and  BxM-head. 

Cat-footed  (kat'fut-edX  a.  Noiseless;  quiet; 
stealthy. 

I  stole  from  court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unperceived, 
Cat-/o0ted  thro'  the  to#n.  Ttnnyscn. 

Cat-gold  (kat'gdldX  n.  A  variety  of  mica  of 
a  yellowish  colour;  sometimes  implied  to 
iron  pyrites. 

Catcnt  (kaf  gutX  n.  [This  name  is  an  entire 
misnomer,  as  catgut  does  not  seem  to  have 
ever  been  prepared  from  cats'  intestines.] 
1.  The  intestines  of  sheep  (sometimes  of  the 
horse,  the  ass, or  the  mul^,dried  and  twisted, 
used  for  strings  of  musical  instruments,  ana 
for  other  purposes.— 2.  A  sort  of  linen  or 
canvas  with  wide  interstices. 

Catffut-soraper  (kat'gut-skT&p-«rX  n.  A 
demive  name  for  a  violinist;  a  fiddler. 

Catba(kath\X  ^  [  Ar.  tot,  khat  ]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  nat  order  Celas- 
trace»,  mostly  natives  of  Africa.  The  most 
interesting  species  of  the  genus  is  C.  cdttZw. 
oultivatea  by  the  Arabs,  and  known  as  khat 
or  caf  ta.  It  is  a  shrub  without  spines,  grow- 
ing about  10  feet  in  height  with  smooth 
leaves  of  an  elliptical  form  about  2  inches 
in  length  by  1  inch  in  width.  The  leaves 
and  twigs  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
beverage  possessing  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  tea  and  coffee.  The  use  of  khat  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  preceded  that  of 
coffee,  and  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce  amongst  the  Arabs. 

Catharl  (kathVrl).  n.  pi.  [L..  from  Or. 
tolAaros,  pure.]  Catharists.  SeeCATHARDT. 

Catharllt  ( kath ' a- rist ).  n.  [Or.  kaiharos, 
pore.]  One  who  pretends  to  more  purity 
than  others  possess;  a  puritan.  This  term 
was  specificalhr  applied  to,  or  used  by, 
several  bodies  of  sectaries  at  various  periods ; 
such  as  the  Paulicians  in  the  seventii  cen- 
tury; the  Anti-Catholic  sects  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Piedmont  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; the  Montanists.  the  Novatians,  dtc. 

Catnarma  (ka-thttr'maX  n.  [L.;  Or.  Ira- 
tharma.\  In  med.  an  excrement;  anything 
purged  m>m  the  body  naturally  or  by  art 

OBkt-liarpin,  Cat-harping  (katOilirp-in, 
kat'hilrp-ingX  n.  One  of  the  roi>es  (now 
iron  cramps)  serving  to  brace  in  tiie  shrouds 
of  the  lower  masts  behind  their  respective 
yards,  to  tighten  the  shrouds  and  give  more 
room  to  draw  in  the  yards  when  the  ship  is 
close-hauled. 

Catliar8il(ka-thllr'sisXn.  [Or.  SeeCATHAB- 
Tic.  ]  In  med.  a  natural  or  artificial  purga- 
tion of  any  passage;  evacuation. 

Catbartee  (kA-thir't&KX  n.  [Or.  IratAartl*. 
a  cleanser  or  scavenger]  A  genus  of  the 
vulture  family,  contateing  the  turkey-buz- 
zard and  otherspeciesof  American  vultures. 
Owing  to  their  great  use  from  their  livins 
on  carrion,  the  species  are  often  protected 
as  public  scavengers. 

Cathartio,  Cathartleal  (ka-tiiiir'Uk.  ka- 
thlii'tikal).  a.  [Or.  kathartikos,  from  ka- 
thavMi^  to  purge,  totAarof.  clean— lira  ta,  and 
atn},to  remove.]  Purgative;  cleansing  the 
bowels.     *CaJthari\o  substances.'    Pereira. 

Cathartic  (ka-thttr'tikX  n.  A  medicine  that 
promotes  al  vine  discharges  and  thus  cleanses 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  a  purge;  a  purga- 
tive. 

CathartioaUy  (  ka-tiHir'tik-al-li  \adv.  In 
the  manner  or  a  cathartic. 

CatbartioalneBSOca-thAr'tlk-al-nesXn.  The 
quality  of  promoting  discharges  from  the 
bowels. 

Cathartine  (ka-thilr'tinX  n.  [See  Cathar- 
tic, n.]  A  chemical  substance  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  Cassia  Setina  and  C. 
laneeolata.    It  Is  the  purgative  principle  of 


ch.  oAain;     6h.  Se.  Uteh;     g.  go\     J,  job;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     tb.  (ton;  th,  tAin;     w,  wig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


CAT-HSAD 

Mona.  uid  hM  1  Meter,  nuiHOiu  tMe«.  It 
1*  ■  brovDldi  T<lloir.  unccriUllliible,  dlk- 
phanoD)  niMi      A1»  Hllnd  CaiAarfimi. 

Cht-luail  (lut^il).  »■  I.  A  itrana  beam 
proJsctlDg  hr>TJtt)Dt«llj  OTDr  *  iblp'i  bowl, 
caiTgrlog  (VD  or  ttana  ■hsavn,  ibont  whlcti 
■  rope  oiled  the  tat-faU  DommuniaUDg 
with  the  cit-blwk  [>u««i.-t.  A  ktnd  at 
DOdul*  contilnlng  ■  foiill.  '  Ths  nodolea 
wtUileiTHlDtheinallwlBil-Agaift.'  Wooil- 
uord.— I.  Id  mating,  a  imall  capitwi. 

OBit-luaa  Stopper,  Cat-nopp«r  (katti«d 
■top^r,  kodup^r).  n.  JVaui.  ■  pi«a  at 
rap*  Dt  chiin  nn  through  tfag  ring  of  \o 
■Dehor,  for  hangiog  It  to  the  cat-haul  bf, 

jH-OTiouily  to  cuUng  uiehor. 

CallMim  (kE^<d'n).n.  lSegCATHIDRil.1 

tiiednl  or  epiicapal  church  of  Mi  dlocSH. 


The  bEflhop'A  thivme  or  eathedn  tu  for- 
marlT  gmenllj  dluatad  it  Uie  eut  end  of 
the  apH,  and  wu  oII*D  apprMched  bj  ■ 
flight  of  itepi,  but  It  la  now  placed  on  one 
ilde  o(  tlM  eholT,  oniall]'  tlu  laiitb  tide. 
That  of  SL  Fater'i  at  Ram*  li  eqieciallr 
hononnd  ai  haling  been  the  choir  of  SC 


Hal  chair  of  any  oi 
autborltr,  IB  a  pr 
the  phiua  IX  colli 

ipsaklng  tx  calhrilrt,  apeaklns  w<i 


is 


CaUMdni  (ka-th«'dra1).  n.  [L.  mlAfdra, 
Or.  kaUedni,  a  chair  or  uat-— jtata,  down, 
aadAedro.ateat]  Tha  principal  chnrcb  In  a 
dlocawi,  that  which  la  ipeclallr  the  chnrch 
of  the  blihi^:  lo  called  trom  poMeaalng  the 
epiecopal  chair  called  Mlhtdra.  The  cathe- 
dnl  eetabliahmenta  in  England  re^larlj 
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tlionnniherotcaBODa  The  dean  and  chap- 
ter meet  In  the  cbatiter-hoUM  Of  the  cathe- 
dral; in  than)  the  propertT  of  Uie  cathedral 
ia  Tailed,  and  Uiejr  DDminallT  elMt  the 
bbhop  on  1  mtt*  iiUrt  from  tin  enwn. 
Uanr  cathedrala  fniniib  Ilia  molt  Bumifl- 
eent  etaniple*  ol  the  arehltactora  of  the 
middle  agea.  Thoae  tn  England  an  alnoet 
all  In  the  Qolhlo  atyl*.  cmeuorm  In  arrange- 
ment, and  baring  cnnneclad  wllh  them  a 
chapter-houH.  tlda-chipela,  elolMent  crjrpt, 
Ac  The  adlolnhic  ent  ihowi  the  arrange- 
ment of  Ihaia  parte  in  Wella  Cathednl,  one 
ol  the  moat  baantlfnl,  though  not  one  of  the 
largeit,  of  the  Engllth  oathedialL 
CkUMlrftl  (iu-lhf  drall  a.  1.  FirUfailng  to 
thechurchwhlchiithe^lihDp'>Mat.arhead 
church  of  a  dloeeM;  u.asaUadralchurehi 
ealhtdrat  aarrlca  —OaAtdral  Tmuic,  mualo 


iling  a  CI 
hedial;  > 


to  Iha  authority 


:  walka    'HugeeaU. 
L  — S.  Emanating  Iron 

.uChoiitT;  aiitlioritatinL 


(kath'GMltit-ed).  a.  BeUUng 

with  the  caOudrvlat  authorltr 
Torpubllokreader.'  Wkilltict. 

(kafli-o-drafUl  0.     iHUed  ra 

«al&«trit,  or  ai   ir  with  high   authority. 

TiMK  li  Hie  pnRIn  of  wMiqt^  wMcli  addi  die 

CatlWlMla  (kalh-i-ntik}.  o.  lOr'tal^ir- 
ttilrot.  Bt  lor  putting  down— tots,  down, 
and  hairtS.  to  eelie,  to  Uk&]  In  nurf.  a 
mild  canille  aubatanca  oied  to  eat  down 
warta,  einberant  granulation,  &c.   Du^tglv- 

C&thBrliiB-paar(kath'ar-ln-p&r),n.  Annall 

QLtbu:£^wh8Bl(kath'tr-ln-wh«),n.  1.  A 
lort  of  firework  coutrticted  Id  the  rorm  of 
a  wheel,  which  mUlai  aa  the  Ore  laniei  from 
the  aperture. — !.  In  arcA.  a  window,  or 
compirtniBnl  of  a  window,  of  a  circular 


■(kath'a-l«r).n.  (Oi.  taOtUr, 

meut.  Diuall;  made  ol  eilver.  to  be  i 
duced  through  the  nrethi-  '-■-  "■-  •■'- 
to  draw  olT  tbe  urine  whi 
cturge  i>  arreited:  alao. 


iraldia- 
bougie  made  of 


(a)  Ih 

(b)  The  act  of  pmblng  a  won 

I  Otath'e-tAr-ii),  e. 


of  a  «rOcBl  gradnatod  rod,  upon  which 

telcKope  the  obHrrer  ilghti  the  two  objecta 
under  eiaminitlon.  and  thedlitanoeon  the 

rduated  rod  moved  over  by  the  laleacope 
the  meunre  ol  the  diitanoe  ot  height 
between  the  two  objecta. 
QltltMlU(kath'a-lui).  n.     [Or  tatA<toi, 

a  Hirface,  at  the  two  iiitm  of  a  right-angled 
triangle— i.  in  arcA.  (n)  a  perpendicular 
Una  luppoaed  to  pau  through  the  middle 
ot  a  cylindrical  liod.  lb)  The  axia  or 
middle  Una  of  the  Ionic  rolute. 
OttBodg  (kath'Sd),  n.    IGr,  tafa.  down,  and 

.    curTent.ortbBtbjn^chlhecurTentleavei". 
■    opiKiKd  to  anixfa,  the  way  by  which  elec- 

<  l£l^<ila(kat%fil),n.  VsnJ.  one  of  two  imall 

'    ■-' ■• —  "•!  gun-room  porta. 

a.     |0r   talAeJiihit- 
t,andikc-l«,  the  whole; 


L.  eathaHmt,  Ft.  ealAotfjiw.]  1.  UnlTaml  or 
general;  embradng  all;  wlda-aitendlng;  aa, 
the  entAoHi  church;  the  ealAelie  Uth. 
■Hatter,  moied  either  nneartalnlj,  or  ac- 
cording to  Bome  cothoiic  lawi. '  Jtay-  — 
i.  Not  nanow-mlnded,  partial,  or  bigoted; 
tree  trom  pnjudioe;  liberal ;  aa,  a  uUoIie 
man;  otAiilio  prlaclplea;  eacAolie  taatea 


Catliolit  ehureh,  (a)  the  i 


which  B 


Iranal  Clulitlan 
I  ot  Ihe  church 
a  apoatlea;  the 

Tiriat. 

~Ca- 

adclroHd^  all  the  lalthfnl.  and 
not  to  a  particular  church ;  the  epiatlea 
general  —  ObCAdUc  ervdilor.  In  SeeU  lau,  a 
creditor  whoaa  debt  ia  aacund  over  leTenl 
nblecti.  ororer  the  whole  aublecti  behmg- 
ing  to  hia  debtor. 

Caihallo  (kaih'o-Iik],  n.  L  Amemberoflhe 
onlTenal  Chriitian  chorch._l.  A  member 
ol  the  Church  of  Some ;  a  Koman  Catholic 

CtlUullKalt<ka-thol'ik-al),a.  UnlTeraal; 
general:  cathulio. 

&Uuill(dim<kathol'liinn),n.  l.ThaaUte 
of  being  catholic  or  nnlranal;  apeciflcallr, 
the  itate  of  belonging  to  the*  catholic  or 
Uhirenal  church.  'Not  an  IntalUbla  toatl- 
monj  ot  the  eoUolfcuni  of  the  dooUine.' 
JtT.  Tairior.- 1  Catholicltr  or  Lbenlltr  oT 
■entlmenta.    (CatAcUetly  (a  nr "" 


.  (CatAcUetiy  (a  now  generallj 
Deed  lor  thU  word  In  the  abora 
H.)-3.  Adhargnoe  to  the  Bomui 


catholic  Church;  the  Eoman  Calholio  f 
a  convert  to  eatAeJlcirm. 


...  ...    itr  of  belnaoaUial 

jiinded;  thaqualltf  cfbelngfL ,.. 

judlce  or  narrow-mlndadDna;  ai,  Iha  oMo- 


i.  The  qnalitr  of 


CatholldM  Ou'thoii-iiL^  . ..    

■  Catholic.    [Raie.] 

Calholiillr  (kath'o-llkU),  ode.     In  a  catho- 
lic tnanDcr ;  UBlrgraallj ;  genaiallj.    [Bare.  ] 


Uconf  (ka-thoin-koD),  n.  [ar.taUoli- 

ea;  a unlrenal remedj;  apanacea; 
■oft  purgative  aleetnirj  ao  callrd. 
indeed  a  eatAofunt  a^alnat  alL' 

OttHpllaM  Oia-thol'l-koi),  n.    Tlie  aplrltual 


id  ot  the  Annenlan  Chuicl 
n  rcllgloiia  en 


Cat-hook  {kathok),) 


Saul,  a  itrong  hook 


k),fi.   i 

ntted  to  the  cat-block. 

" '  ikilui  (katl-ll-ni'^-ai)}.  a.    PartaJn- 
Ualilina  the  Bomau,  who  ooniplred 

.(kafUI-nl-M-an),!!.   Onewbo 


n.    The  pmcUea 


and   the   infloreioeao* 


falling  oft  Id  a  alnrle  pleoe  attar  dowering 
or  ripening,  aa  in  the  flowen  ol  the  willow 
and  birch ;  an  amaDlum.    Sac  ufloim- 


Kte,  ntr.  lat,  Igll: 


OATUKX 
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OiktUln  (kalOIk),  &  like  acat;  TigUant; 
watchful:  stealthy. 

A  Uetic»,  with  oddert  all  drawn  drv. 
Lay  couchinc,  h«ad  on  grotad,  wiaitmiUMwMich. 

SMoM. 

OaUlnff  (kat'ling).  n.  L  A  UtUe  oat;  a 
kitten.  '  For  never  cat  nor  eatliMf  1  shall 
find.'  Drummond.~i.  Gatgnt;  toe  tiring 
of  a  lute,  violin,  Ac 

What  musk  there  wlU  be  in  him  when  Hector  has 
knocked  out  his  brains  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure 
none,  unless  the  fiddler  ApoUo  |^  his  sinews  to  make 
catUngs  on.  ShnA, 

8.  The  down  or  moss  srowing  about  certain 
trees  resembling  the  hair  of  a  oat.  Harris, 
4.  A  dismembering  knife  used  by  luigeons. 
Hoblyn, 

OatUnlU  (kat'UnltX  n.  [After  George 
Cattin^  an  American  traveller.]  A  red  clay- 
stone  which  the  American  Indians  value 
highly  for  making  pipes.  It  is  allied  to 
agalmatolite. 

Catmint  (kaf  mint),  n.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Nepeta,  the  N.  OcUaria.  It  resembles  mint, 
has  a  strong  taste,  and  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  condiment :  so  called  because  cats  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  it 

Catnip  (kafnip).  n.    Same  as  Catmint 

CatOUepat  (ka-toblSpasl  a.  [Or.  kald, 
downwards,  and  blepo,  to  look.]  A  genus 
of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  with  a  large 
soft  muzzle,  and  horns  bent  down  and 
again  turned  up.  It  belongs  to  the  ante- 
lope family,  and  contains  tlie  gnu  of  South 
Africa.    See  Oinj. 

Catooatbartio  (kaf  6-ka.thlU^tikX  n.  [Or. 
kat6,  downwards,  and  toMarfiXrot,  purging.] 
A  medicine  that  purges  downwards,  or  that 
produces  alvine  dischargea 

CnitOdon  (kaf6-donX  n.  [Or.  kata,  below, 
and  odottj.  odontoa,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of 
whales,  including  the  sperm-whale  (C  or 
PhyweUr  maero^phaltun,  and  type  of  the 
family  Catodontidin.  It  has  this  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  teeth  in  the  lower 

Jaw.    See  Cachalot. 

OatOdontldg  (kat-d-don^U-d^X  n.  pL  A 
familv  of  whales,  the  tvpical  genus  of  which 
Is  Catodon,  distinguished  from  the  BaUen- 
ida  by  having  teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw.  The 
moat  remaikahle  member  is  thesperm-idiaie 
or  cachalot. 

Catonlan  (ka-td'ni-anX  a.  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  either  of  the  Bomans, 
Csfo  the  censor  or  Cato  Uticensis,  both  re- 
roaikable  for  severity  of  manners ;  grave ; 
severe;  infleadble. 

Cat-0'-nin»-taill  (katK^nlu'tUsX  n.  An 
Instniment  of  pnnuhment.  generally  con- 
sisting  of  nine  pieces  of  knotted  line  or  cord 
faateiu»d  to  a  handle,  used  to  flog  offenders 
on  the  bare  back. 

Catoptla  (ka-top'sbX  n.  [Or.  tote,  down: 
used  intensively ;  and  opsis,  the  sight)  A 
morMd  quickness  of  vision. 

Catopter,  Catoptron  (ka-top'tte.  ka-top'- 
tronl  n,  [Or.  katoptron.  See  Catoptrics.] 
A  reflecting  optiosl  glass  or  instrument ;  a 
mirror. 

Catoptric  (ka-top'trikX  a.  [See  Catoptrics.  1 
delating  to  that  branch  of  optics  called 
catoptrics;  pertaining  to  tnddent  and  re- 
flected light— Os/optrie  dial,  a  kind  of  dial 
that  shows  the  hours  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
mirror  plate  adjusted  to  reflect  the  solar  rays 
upwards  to  the  oeiling  of  a  room  on  which 
the  hour  Unet  are  delineated. —Catoptric 
Ulueop;  a  telescope  that  exhibits  objects 
by  refMctioo :  more  commonly  called  a  Bb- 
Aecting  Teietoope. 

Oatoptrlcal  (ka-top'trik-alX  o-  Same  as 
Caioptrie. 

Catoptrics  (ka-top'triksX  n.  [Or.  katop- 
trikoB,  from  katoptron,  a  mirror  — tote, 
anittst  and  optomai,  to  see.]  That  branch 
of  the  science  of  optics  which  explains  the 
properties  of  incident  and  reflected  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected  from 
mirrors  or  polished  bodies.  The  whole  doc- 
trine of  catoptrics  Is  founded  on  this  simple 
principle  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

CatoptnmianC7(ks-toptro-man-sl).ii.  [Or. 
kaioptromantna— katoptron,  a  mirror,  and 
matUeia,  divination.]  A  species  of  divina- 
tion amonff  the  ancients,  which  was  per- 
formed by  letting  down  a  mirror  into  water 
for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  his  face  in  it 
If  his  countenance  anpeared  distorted  and 
Rhastly  it  was  an  ill  omen ;  if  fresh  and 
healthy  it  was  favourable. 

Oat-pipe  (kaf  pfpX  n.    Same  as  CateaU. 

Cat-rope  (karropX  tL  Naui.  a  rope  that 
hauls  up  the  anchor  of  a  ship  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  cat-head. 


genus 


Oat-MOtCkarsftltXn.  A  sort  of  salt  beany, 
fully  granulated,  formed  out  of  the  bittern 
or  leaoh-brine,  used  for  makhig  hard  soap. 

Cat'l-cradle  ncats1cr&-dlX  n.  rOoiruption 
for  eratek-oraaU,  in  which  the  taiunt  Saviour 
wasUid.  See  Cratch.]  A  child's  game,  in 
which  one  player  stretches  a  looped  cord 
betwemi  the  fingers  of  both  hands  In  a  sym- 
metrical figure,  and  the  other  player  has  to 
put  in  his  fingers  and  remove  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  a  different  figure. 

OaVt-ear  (kata'drX  «>   ApUntofthe 
Hypochocns. 

CaV8-eye  (katUX  ^  A  variety  of  qusrtz, 
verv  hard  and  semitranqNUvnt,  and  from 
certain  points  exhibiting  a  yellowish  opal- 
escent radiation  or  chatoyant  i4>pearance 
somewhat  resembling  a  cat's  eye.  Called 
also  ^iMWtone. 

CaVt-fOOt  (kats'fotX  n.  A  name  tometimes 
given  to  ground-ivy  or  giU. 

(fitt't-head  (katsliedX  n.  A  large  kind  of 
apple. 

Cat-lllver  (kafsn-vArX  n.  A  mineral,  a 
species  of  mica.    See  Mica. 

CaVs-milk  (kata'milkX  n.  A  plant,  the 
Euphorbia  h4Ho§oopia.  Called  also  <9uii- 
tptirge  and  Wartwort 

Cateot  (kat'so).  n.  [An  English  spelling 
of  It  eazzo.1  A  rogue;  a  cheat;  a  base 
fellow.    B.  Jonmm. 

Oat't-pawCkats'piXn.  L  Jf out  (a)  a  light 
air  perceived  in  a  calm  bv  a  rippling  of  the 
surface  of  the  water.  ^)AparNoulartumin 
the  bight  of  a  rope  maae  to  nook  a  tackle  on. 
2.  A  dupe;  the  instrument  which  anoUier  usee 
to  accomplish  his  designs ;  a  dupe  used  by 
another  to  serve  his  own  purposes  and  to 
screen  himself .  Thisapplicatlonof  theterm 
is  derived  from  the  story  of  the  monkey 
which,  to  save  its  own  paw,  used  the  paw 
of  the  cat  to  draw  the  roasting  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire. 

They  took  die  cnteipilse  upon  thaMelres,  md 
idiemsel 


tlTestbepeM)le'sotfV->Mw.  But  now  the 
chestnut  is  taken  from  the  embers,  and  the  monkey 
is  coming  for  the  benefit  of  the  cats  subaerviency. 

Times  news/a^r. 

Cat'e-pnrr  (kats'purX  n.  In  med,  a  charac- 
teristic sound  in  the  chest  as  heard  by  the 
stethoscope. 

Cat-«qnlrrel  (kafskwir-rea  n.  A  kind  of 
gray  American  squirrel  (Seiwut  eintreua). 

(Stt'e-taU(kats'tUX».    See  Cat-tail. 

Cat'8-taU  Qran  (kaU'tU  grasX  n.  The 
common  name  of  the  grasses  belonging  to  the 
genus  Phleum  because  of  their  dense  spikes 
of  flowera    See  Phleum. 

Cat-«tane(karstAnX».  [W.  cod,  OaeL  oalA. 
a  battle,  and  Sc.  ttatu,  a  stone.]  A  conical 
cairn  or  monolith  found  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  snppoied  to  mark  the  locality 
of  a  battle. 

Cat-etick  (kaf  stIkX  fk  A  stick  or  bat  em- 
ployed in  playing  tip-cat    TatUr. 

Cnit-ftopper,  n.   See  Cathkad-stoppkr. 

Gatenp.  n.    See  Catchup,  Kktchup. 

Cat-tail  (kaft41X  n.  l.  A  name  given  to  the 
two  British  species  of  the  genus  Typha,  T. 
lattfoKa  and  T.  anffusti/Mia,  tall  reed-like 
aquatic  plants,  often  popularly  called  Bui- 
rush  and  also  ^eed-tnac*.— 2.  Same  as  CaVs- 
tail  ChroMi,—^  A  catkin.    See  Catkim. 

Cattilh  (katlsh),  a.  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  a  cat;  resembling  a  cat;  feline.  'The 
eattith  TMOt.'    Dnimmond. 

Cattle  (katax  n.  pL  [In  O.E.  eatsl  means 
goods  as  well  as  cattle,  the  O.  Fr.  eatel,  ehatel 
meaning  property  in  general,  from  L.  L  eopi- 
teis,  eaptaU,  properqr,  ffootu,  capitaL  frmn 
L.  eapUalii,  relating  to  the  hMd,  chief,  trmn 
caput,  the  head,  cattle,  in  ancient  times 
coostitnUng  the  chief  part  of  a  man's  pro- 
perty. See  Chattsl,  Capital.]  l.  A  term 
•fipuad  collectively  to  the  larger  domestic 
quadrupeds,  or  such  as  serve  for  tillsge  or 
other  labour,  and  for  food  to  man.  It  may 
include  camels,  horses,  asses,  all  the  varie- 
ties of  domesticated  horned  beasts  or  the 
bovine  genus,  sheep  of  all  kinds,  goats,  and 
perhaps  swine.  In  this  ffeneral  sense  it  is 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  In  common  usase, 
however,  the  word  is  restricted  to  domestic 
beasts  of  the  cow  kind.  In  the  language  of 
the  stable  it  means  horses.— S.  In  contempt 
or  ridicule,  human  beings  are  called  cattle. 


Boys and 
coioar. 


are  for  the  moat  part  caiXfr  of  this 

SMaJt. 


Cattle-nard  (kat'l-girdX  n,  A  ditch 
alongside  a  puUic  road,  and  croaing  beneath 
a  railway,  to  prevent  the  straying  of  cattle 
on  to  the  line.    B.  H.  KnigkL 

Cattle-pen  (katl-penX  n.    A  pen  for  cattle. 

Amonff  so  many  hundreds  whom  the  launched 
est  Mts.  who  are  roUed  off  to  Town-haU  or  Sec- 


tion-hall, to  prelimiaary  houMs  of  Dateattoa.  aed 
hurled  in  thither  as  into  cattU-petu,  we  must  mcntioa 
one  other;  Baroode  Beaumarcnais.  author  of  Firara. 

Oattle-placnc  0»^-ld^  «^  A  virulently 
contagious  disease  affectmg  cattle ;  rinder- 
pest (which  see). 

Cattle-range  (katl-rinj),  n.  An  open  space 
through  which  cattle  may  range.  Bamstt 
[United  Stotes.] 

Cattle -run  (katl-mnX  n.  An  American 
and  colonial  name  for  a  wide  extent  of 
gracing  ground. 

(mttle-UOW  (katfl-shdX  n.  An  exhlMtlMk 
of  domestic  animals  for  prizes  with  a  view 
to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

Catty  (kat'iX  n.    A  Chinese  weight  of  11  lb. 

Cannaitan  (k»-ki'si-an  or  kuka'zhi-an), a. 
Pertaining  to  Mount  Caueamu  in  Asia; 
speciflcally,  a  term  an>«llative  of  one  of  the 
races  into  which  Blumenbach  divided  the 
human  family.    See  the  noun. 

Canoaiian  (kn-ka'd-an  or  k»-k4'shi-anX  n. 
In  Blumenbach's  ethnological  system  the 
highest  ^rpe  of  the  human  family,  including 
nearly  all  Europeans,  the  Circassians,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Indians,  Jews,  Ac.  He  gave 
this  name  to  the  race  because  he  regarded 
a  skull  he  had  got  from  Caucanu  as  the 
standard  of  the  human  type. 

Canons  (kalmsX  n.  [American.]  A  private 
meeting  of  citizens  to  agree  upon  candidates 
to  be  proposed  for  election  to  offices,  or  to 
concert  measures  for  supporting  a  party. 
According  to  one  account  the  name  oaticta 
originated  in  a  dispute  which  occurred  at 
Boston,  in  New  England,  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  between  a  party  of 
English  soldiers  and  the  caulkers  of  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  which  some  of  the 
citizens  were  killed  by  the  soldiers.  This 
led  to  meetings  on  the  part  of  the  Inhabltanta 
to  concert  measures  xor  obtaining  redress, 
and  these  meetings  were  by  the  soldiera 
called  eauOcers*  meeHngt,  which  expression 
was  soon  corrupted  into  eauouM  msstings. 
Another  and  perhaps  more  plausible  deriva- 
tion, however,  is  from  an  Algonkin  root 
meaning  to  ^)eak,  encourage,  Instifi^te, 
whence  toto-ftav-wia,  a  councillor,  a  '  cau- 
cusser.' 

Candal  (ku'dalX  a.  [L.  oauda,  a  talL]  Per- 
taining to  a  tail;  of  the  nature  of  a  tail: 
having  the  appearance  of  a  tail  '  A  small 
eaudcu  fln.'    Pennant 

CandatCL  Candated  (ka'dit,  k»'d&t-ed)»  a. 
[L.  eauda,  a  taiL]  Having  a  tail;  a  term 
applied  in  6ot  to  aeeds  which  have  a  tail- 
like appendage. 

Oandez  (k»'deksx  n.  L.  pi.  Oandioee  (I9'- 

di-s6zX  E.  pL  Candezes  (kg'deks-ezi  [L.] 
In  hot  the  stem  of  a  tree;  specially  the 
scalv  trunk  of  palms  and  tree-ferns.  The 
caudez  either  rises  conspicuousbr  into  the 
air,  as  in  the  case  of  palms  and  tree-ferns, 
with  their  elegant  foliage,  or  It  appean  oa 
a  rhizome  running  along  the  surfiioe  of  the 
earth  or  underground,  as  in  the  ferns  of 
Britaia 

CandKde,  Candicnla  (kft'dlkl.  k»-dlk^laX 
n.  [L.  eaudieula,  dim.  of  eauda,  a  tall,  an 
appendage.]  In  bot.  the  process  supporting 
the  pollen  masses  of  orohldeous  planta 

Candle  (k»'dlX  n.  [O.Fr.  eaudel,  ehaudel,  a 
dim.  form  from  L.L.  ealidtim,  ealduvfi,  a 
kind  of  hot  drink,  from  L.  eaiidus,  warm.  ] 
A  kind  of  warm  drink  made  of  wine  or  ale, 
mixed  with  bread,  sugar,  and  spicea  given 
to  sick  persons,  to  a  woman  in  childbed, 
or  to  her  vUitora. 
He  had  good  broths.  <aiM<£r.  and  such  likck  H^unmm**. 

Candle  (k»'dlX  vt  1.  To  make  into 
caudle.— 2.  To  serve  as  a  candle  for;  to 
refresh  or  make  warm,  as  with  candle. 

WiU  the  cold  brack 
Candied  with  ice.  eaudU  thy  moB^a^  taate 
To  cure  thy  o'eniight's  surfciti  SMmk. 

Candle-onp  (ku'dl-kupX  n.  A  vessel  or 
cup  for  holding  candle.  A  eaudle-cnp  and 
i^KMtlea'  moons  fonnerly  constituted  the 
sponsor's  i^ft  to  the  child  at  a  christening 

StUl  in  UeweUyn  Han  tiie  Jests  resomd. 

For  now  the  tmu4t€<uf  is  circling^  there; 

Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire.     Rogers. 

Canf  (kgO*  ^  [Probably  from  the  root  of 
eoftr;  comp.  also  W.  caj,  a  hollow,  a  cave.] 
L  A  diest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive 
in  water.— 2.  In  mimmg,  a  vessel  of  sheet- 
iron  employed  to  raise  coal  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft ;  a  corb  or  corf. 

Canir(kafXn.  [Scotch.  1  L  Chaff.  Hence— 
2.  i^.  Ught  matter;  folly. 

Canfle  (kinX  »•  [Ar.  kajaia,  a  caravan.]  A 
band  or  drove  of  captured  negroes ;  a  coflto. 


ch,  cAain;     £h,  Sc.  loeA; 
Vol.  L 


g.  90\     j.job;    h.  Pr.  ton;     ng.  sing;     th.  lAen;  th,  CMn;     w,  wig;    wh,  iMIg;     sh,  asore.-See  KXT. 
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Oanf-wanl  (k»f w»rdX  n.    See  Calf-wabd. 

Cauf^t  (ki^t),  pret  A  pp.  of  eateh. 

OailJM^awk(K»kXn.  L  Chalk ;  limestone. 
[Provliicial  Kngliiih  and  Scotch.  1—2.  A  name 
giren  by  miners  to  certain  specimens  of  the 
compact  sulphate  of  baryta.  These  are  of 
a  wtute,  gray,  or  fawn  colour,  often  irregular 
in  figure,  but  sometimes  resembling  a  num- 
ber  of  small  convex  lenses  set  in  a  ground. 
The  name  is  also  locally  applied  to  uliceous 
nodular  concretions  of  ironstone. 

Oailk(k»kXn.    Chalk.    [Scotch.] 

Oanlntr  (kak'Ar),  n.  [Probably  from  IceL 
kaUcr,  kaUir,  Dan.  and  Sw.  katk,  a  cup,  a 
chalice,  from  L.  caUac  See  Chaliob.]  A 
glass  of  whisky  or  other  spirits.    [Scotch.  ] 

Otnker  (fm^^r),  n.  A  caiker  or  projecting 
piece  of  iron  on  a  horse's  shoe. 

OtMky  Omlkfi),  a.  Pertaining  to  cauk ;  like 
cauk. 

€anl(k||11n.  [Formerly  written  eotttf,  lratt«, 
from  O.rr.  eaie.  a  kind  of  little  cap,  whence 
Fr.  calotU,  a  skull-cap.  From  the  Celtic; 
corop.  Ir.  eaUa,  OaeL  call,  a  veil,  a  hood. 
Eelfia  another  form  of  this  word.]  L  A 
kind  of  head-covering  worn  by  femsles ;  a 
net  inclosing  the  hair ;  the  hinder  part  of 
a  cap. 

And  io  a  golden  cumI  the  curU  «re  bound.   Drydtn. 

S.  Any  kind  of  small  net  'An  Indian 
mantle  of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  wrought 
into  a  cavl  of  packthread.'  Qrtw.  —8.  A 
popular  name  for  a  membrane  investing  the 
viscera,  such  as  the  peritoneum  or  p«rt  of 
it,  or  the  pericardium.  '  The  oaiii  that  is 
above  the  liver.'  Ex.  xxix.  18.  'The  cavl 
of  their  heart'  Hoa.  xiiL  a  'The  reins 
and  the  oavV  Ray.—i.  A  portion  of  the 
amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the  fetus, 
sometimes  encompassing  the  nead  of  a  child 
when  bom.  This  caul  was  supposed  to  pre- 
dict great  prosperity  to  the  person  bom  with 
it,  and  to  be  an  infallible  preservative 
aoainst  drowning,  as  well  as  to  convey  the 
gut  of  eloquence.  During  the  last  century 
seamen  often  gave  fh)m  £10  to  £30  for  a 
caul,  and  one  was  advertised  in  the  Times 
for  sale  at  £6  so  late  as  184a 

I  was  born  with  a  am/,  which  was  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  newspapers  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen 
guineas.  Dickens. 

Oaill(k(|lXn.  [Ft.oa{0,awedge,Ac]  Apiece 
of  wood  employed  to  save  work  which  is 
being  glued  {ooether  from  being  injured  by 
the  screws  used  to  press  the  parts  into  close 
contact  until  the  glue  has  dried. 

Ganld  (k»ld>,  fk  or  a.    Cold.    [Scotch.] 

Cauld  (k»ld).  n.  A  dam  in  a  river  or  other 
stream:  a  weir.    [Scotch.] 

Cauldxtfe  (kftld'rlO.  a.  [Cauld,  cold,  and 
rife;  comp.  waukrife,  wakeful]  Cnilly; 
cold ;  unanimated ;  susceptible  to  cold ;  as, 
a  eauldr\fe  sermon.    [Scotch.] 

Cauldron  (kal'dron).    Same  as  Caldron, 

Oanleioent  (k»-les'entX  a.  [L.  eauUe,  a  stalk. 
See  Cols.  ]  In  bot.  having  an  obvious  stem 
rising  above  the  ground. 

Caulflt  (kaaetX  n.    Colewort 

Canllola  (k»ai-kix  n.  [L.  cat^ietdut,  a  littte 
stalk,  from  cautU,  a  stalk.]  In  6ot  a  little 
stem  or  radimentary  stem :  applied  to  the 
neck  of  the  embryo  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  cotyledons.  Iiie  term  is  also  applied  to 
those  small  stems  which  proceed  from  buds 
formed  at  the  neck  of  a  plant  without  the 
previous  production  of  a  leal 

OMillciile,  CanUcaliia  (k»li.kiU,  ka-lik^- 
lusX  n.  [L.  eatdieulua,  eoUeultu,  dim.  of 
ooiMif,  a  stalk.]  1.  In  arch,  the  name  given 
to  the  little  twists  or  volutes  under  the 
flower  on  the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian  ca- 
pital, representing  the  twisted  tops  of  the 
acanthus  stalks.  Also  written  CauUeole.— 
S.  In  hot  same  as  Caulide. 

OavUflBTOllS  (k|»-lif«r-usX  a.  [L.  eaulit,  a 
stem,  and  fero,  to  bear.]  In  boL  same  as 
Cauleeeent. 

Canllflowvr  Oc|»ai-flou-«rX  rk  [Utcabbsffe- 
flower,  from  its  appearance,  from  L.  eatUie, 
colewort,  cabbage,  also  a  stalk,  and  E 
/ower;  oomp.  Fr.  ehoufleur  (ehou,  cabbage, 
Jleur,  flowerX  Sp.  eolxfiw,  cauliflower.]  A 
garden  variety  of  Bramea  Ueraeea^  or  cab- 
bage, the  inflorescence  of  which  is  con- 
densed while  younff  into  a  depressed  ileshy 
head,  which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  table 
vegetable. 

CavIUbm  (knOi-formX  a.  [L.  eaulie,  a  stem, 
and /orma,  fonn.]  In  hot  having  the  form 
of  acanlis. 

Caullne  (k#l!nX  a,  [L.  oauZit.  a  stalk.]  In 
6ot  of  or  belonging  to  a  stem;  as,  oavline 
leaves. 


CaoliB  (k||,aisX  n.  [L.  oaulu,  a  stem,  a  cab- 
bage, whence  eauitefe,  ea\UiJU>wer,  eolewort, 
&c  ]  In  hot  the  stem  of  a  plant  rising  above 
the  ffround. 

Caulk  (kfikX  v.t  [O.E  eauke,  O.Fr.  oatt^v^r. 
to  tread,  from  L.  ealeare,  to  tread,  to  tread 
on,  from  cote,  eolew,  a  heel.]  To  drive 
oakum  into  the  seams  (of  a  ship  or  other 
vesselX  to  prevent  leaking ;  as.  to  eaulk  a 
ship.  After  the  seams  are  filled  thev  are 
covered  with  hot  melted  pitch  or  resin,  to 
keep  the  oakum  from  rotting.    Spelled  also 

CrfWlliwr  (kdk'drX  n.    One  who  caulks. 

flannriTfg  (kjik^ngX  n.  In  carp,  a  dovetail 
tenon  and  mortise  joint  by  which  cross- 
timbers  are  secured  together,  much  used  for 
fixing  the  tie-beams  of  a  roof,  or  the  binding 
joists  of  a  floor,  down  to  the  wall-plates. 
Also  called  Cocking  and  Cogging. 

CanUdng-lron  (k»kang-I-«rnX  n.  A  chisel 
used  for  caulking  or  driving  oakum  into 
the  seams  of  ships  or  other  vessels. 

Caulklng-mallet  (k»k'ing-maI-IetX  n.  A 
mallet  or  beetle  for  driving  caulking-irons. 

Caulocaxpous  (k»-ld-k&r'pusX  a.  [Or. 
katUoe,  a  stem,  and  torpot,  fruit]  In  boL  a 
term  applied  to  such  plants  as  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  on  their  branches  annu- 
ally without  perishing,  as  trees  or  shrubs. 

CaulOpterlB  (k»-lop't«r-isX  n.  [Or.  kauloi. 
a  stem,  and  pterit.  a  fern.  ]  A  genus  of  fossil 
tree-ferns,  found  in  the  coal-measures. 

Cauma  (k»'maX  n.  [L..  from  Or.  kauma, 
heat]  In  med,  burning  heat;  febrile  heat; 
a  simple  inflammatory  fever. 

Caumatio  (k»-mat1kX  a.  In  med.  of  the 
nature  of  cauma. 

Caunter-lode  (  kun'tto-ldd  X  n.  In  minina, 
a  lode  which  inclines  at  a  considerable  angle 
to  the  veins  contiguous  to  it 

Caap  (k»pX  n.  A  cap  or  wooden  bowL 
[Scotch.] 

Cntuponatet (kft'pd-nitX  vi  l^  eauponor, 
from  oaupo,  a  huckster,  an  innkeeper.]  To 
keep  a  victualling  house. 

CausonatiOllt  (kft-p6-ni'shonX  n.  Low 
trafficking;  huckstering. 

I  shaU  now  trace  and  expose  their  corruptions  and 
emMp*mati0ns  of  the  RospeL  BentUy. 

Oatipoiilae,t  Gauponlset  (k»'p6-nizX  vi 
[See  Cauponatb.]  To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 
'The  rich  rogues  who  tauponiud  to  the 
armies  in  Oermany.'    Warhwrton. 

Caums,  Conn  (k»'rus,  kd'rusX  n.  [L.]  The 
classical  name  for  the  north-west  wind, 
which  in  Italy  was  a  stormy  one.  'The 
ground  by  piercing  Cawut  seared. '  TKom- 
aon. 

Gausable  (kuz'arblX  a.  Capable  of  being 
caused,  produced,  or  effected. 

For  that  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one  which 
is  naturally  emusmbl*  in  another.     Sir  T.  Brtmmt, 

Carnal (ki|i'alX&  [L.cat<«ait.  See  Cause.] 
Relating  to  a  cause  or  causes;  implying  or 
containing  a  cause  or  causes;  exprMsing  a 
cause. 

CmhuU  propositions  are  where  two  propositions 
are  Joined  by  mi»ja/ words,  tA  that  w  beatus*. 

WmUs. 

Causal  (kis'alX  n.  In  ^ram.  a  word  that 
expresses  a  cause,  or  introduces  the  reason. 

CauMditF  (k»-cail-tiX  n.  l.  The  sUte  of 
being  caussl;  the  fact  of  acting  as  a  cause; 
the  action  or  power  of  a  cause,  in  producing 
its  effect  'The  oatwUiCy  of  the  Divine 
mind.'    WheyteVL 

If  one  sin  would  naturally  and  by  physical  causmlity 
destroy  original  righteousness,  then  every  one  stn 
in  the  regenerate  can  as  well  destroy  habitual  r^ht- 
eouaness.  Jer,  TmyUr. 

The  belief  that  every  exchange  implies  a  cause,  or 
tiiat  every  change  is  produced  by  tne  oporatioo  of 
some  power  .  .  .  has  been  denominated  by  the 
phrase  tlie  principU  ^cmusmtity.  FUming. 

2.  In  phrtn.  the  faculty  to  which  is  attri- 
buted the  tracing  of  effects  to  their  causes. 

CauiaUy  (km'ai-Ti),  a<fo.  In  a  causal  man- 
ner; by  tracing  ofects  to  causes.  Sit  T. 
Browne. 

Cauialty  (k«x'al-tiX  n.  In  mini»ig,  the 
lighter,  earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by 
washing. 

Causatfon  OE»-si'shonX  n.  The  act  of  caus- 
ing or  producing ;  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
connection  of  causes  and  effects.— Low  af 
tmivereal  causation,  the  law  or  doctrine 
that  every  event  or  phenomenon  is  the  re- 
sult or  sequel  of  some  prerious  event  or 
Khenomenon,  without  which  it  could  not 
ave  taken  place,  and  which  being  present 
it  is  sure  to  take  place. 

Causationist  (ka-za'shonist).  n.  A  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  causation. 


Causatlye  (knx'a-tivX  a.  L  Effective  as  a 
cause  or  agent. 

The  notion  of  a  deity  doth  expressly  signify  a  being 
.  .  .  potential  or  causativ*  of  all  beings  beside  it- 
self. B/.  PtartoH. 

2.  In  gravti.  expressing  a  cause  or  reason; 
as,  the  eauaative  case. 

CausatlTO  (kiia'a-tiv),  n.  A  name  given  by 
some  grammarians  to  the  case  which  ex- 
presses a  cause,  as  the  Latin  ablative. 

CniUBatlYely  (kuz'a-tiv-liX  adt.  In  a  causa- 
tive manner. 

Cau8atiylt3r(ki|x-a-tiv'i-tiX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  causative. 

Causaiort  (k^Pa-t^rX  n.  One  who  causes 
or  produces  an  effect    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cause  (kftzX  n.  [Fr.  eauee,  L.  causa,  a 
cause.]  1.  That  which  produces  an  effect; 
that  which  brings  about  a  change;  that  by 
virtue  of  which  anything  is  done;  that  from 
which  anything  proceeds,  and  without 
which  it  would  not  exist  In  the  system  of 
Aristotle  the  word  rendered  by  cause  and 
its  equivalents  in  modem  language  has 
a  more  extensive  signification.  He  divides 
causes  into  four  kinds:  efficient,  formal, 
material,  and  final  The  efficient  or  first 
cause  is  the  force  or  asency  bv  which  a  re- 
sult is  produced;  the  formal,  the  means  or 
instrument  by  which  it  is  produced;  the 
material,  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
produced;  the  final,  the  purpose  or  end  for 
which  it  is  produced.— 2.  The  reason  or  mo- 
tive that  urges,  moves,  or  impels  the  mind 
to  act  or  decide. 

For  this  CBMM  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in 
thee  my  power.  Ex.  tx.  16. 

8.  A  suit  or  action  in  court;  any  legal  pro- 
cess which  a  party  institutes  to  obtain  his 
demand,  or  by  which  he  seeks  his  right  or 
his  supposed  right;  subject  of  litigation. 

The  eauM  of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the 
judges.  Ex.  xxiL  9. 

4.  In  a  general  sense,  any  subject  of  question 

or  debate;  case;  interest 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  OMMir  I  SJkmS. 

I  think  of  her  whose  gentf  e  tongue 

All  plaint  in  her  own  tmutt  controU'd.  Matt.  Arnold. 

I  did  it  not  for  hto  mmm  who  had  done  the  wrong. 

a  Cor.  vii  la. 

&.  In  a  still  more  general  sense,  matter; 
affair.    'The  cause  craves  haste.'    Shak.— 

6.  That  side  of  a  question  which  an  indi- 
vidual or  party  takes  up;  that  object  to 
which  the  efforts  of  a  person  or  ptfty  are 
directed. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  aiute.  ^yrvn. 

7.  t  One  of  the  degrees  of  quarrelling  among 
duelUsta. 

How  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  eautt  9 

ShaM. 

Cause  <k(|sX  v.t  pret  &  ^.  caused;  ppr. 
oaiain^.  To  effect  by  agency;  to  bring 
about;  to  be  the  occasion  of;  to  produce. 

You  cannot  guess  who  eaustd  your  fisther's  death. 

SMaS. 
I  win  €muse  him  to  fSdl  by  the  sword.     •  Ki.  xix.  7. 

They  onwetf  great  joy  unto  all  the  brethren. 

Acts  XV.  1. 

Causa, t  Causent  (k»z.  kax'nX  v.i  [tr. 
causer,  to  talk.]  To  talk  idly;  to  prattle; 
to  chat 

But  he.  to  shift  their  carious  request. 
*Can  catuen  why  she  could  not  cone  in  place. 

y/*ns€r. 

CausaAllt  (k^z^fulXo-  Bavins  a  real  or  suffi- 
cient cause.    Spenser;  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

CauselttSS  (knslesXa.  1.  Having  no  cause  or 
producing  sgent;  self-originated;  uncreated. 

Reach  the  Almighty's  sacred  tiurooc. 
And  make  his  emtutUss  power  the  cause  of  aU 
things  known.  Sir  R.  Btm€km«rt. 

2.  Without  just  ground,  reason,  or  motive; 
as,  oauseleu  hatred;  causeless  fear. 

Causelessly  (k»zaes-liX  adv.  In  a  causeless 
manner ;  without  cause  or  reason.  '  Care- 
lessly and  causelessly  neglect  it'  Jer.  Tay- 
lor, 

Causelessness  (k«zles-nesX  n.  Hie  state 
of  bdng  causelesa 

Causer  (km'drX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
causes;  the  agent  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced.   Shak. 

Causeway,  Causey  (km^wi.  kn'xix  n.  [The 

older  and  more  correct  spelling  is  causey, 
the  word  being  from  O.Fr.  caueie  (Mod.  Fr. 
chauss^).  Norm,  ealsay,  tram  L.L.  ealeiata 
{via,  understood),  a  road  La  constractlog 
which  lime  or  mortar  is  used,  from  L.  calx, 
calcis,  lime.  The  spelling  oaussiMy  arose 
from  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  word 
was  a  compotmd  with  way  (road,  path)  aa 
the  second  portion  of  it]  1.  A  road  or  path 
raised  above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground 


Fate,  fllr,  fat,  f»U;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     nMe,  not.  mOve;       tiibe,  tub.  buU;       oU,  pound;      ii.  8c.  abtuie;       f,  8c  tey. 


CACSEWAT 


hj  itoDca,  ewth,  timber.  taMdnta,  Ac.,  urv- 
Ing  HI  ■  dnr  puun  Doar  wet  or  muilij 
iptniiul,  or  u  A  molfl  to  orannB  wftl«r  to  a 
pond  or  ralnln  it  from  DTvflovlaE  lowir 
■croundi  >  ilds-nlk  or  palb  at  the  iTdg  oil 
Mnat  or  riMd  niMd  tbor*  tb<  cirrliga- 
wa)'.    [Tbonab  ntiHy  li  tba  mon  comet 

S  [3»lch.  ]  (a)  K  raid  or  itrBgt  iWTed  witb 
lilocki  o[  ttone,  W  Ttig  pairttuE  uwd  (or 
the  porpoie^  u,  to  Uj  aauay.  [The  Scotch 

€uaawwr,S(VMTO^mt,ktfil).t.L  To 
tnnllde  with  ■  ciMiHwu:  to  pan,  u  ■  rosd 
or  etnel.  with  hlocki  of  etona. 

Can*UK»l(k»-itd'Lk->J>,a.  [L  uuidt- 
(alii,  nrtalnlps  tsui  adiocUe  or  plaitder, 
mundiau,  ■  mauler — eaiuo,  a  caiue,  and 
diea,  to  •».)  Partalnlnc  to  ui  adii 
to  the  malnteiune*  wid  dafenca  of  i 

CuiHtm  (k«^ion),  n.    A  klDd  of  ni 
for  hreaklog  Id  hor*«i.    Sea  Cim 

CmMO  (kM'tUi),  a.    lOr.  tauKi* 
jTaJd.  M<iM.  to  bnriL)    1.  Cwiblo 
tDff,  oorrodiu,  or  deabojlu  ""  ~ 
ol  animal  tabitancca.    Bee  Ci 
1.  Fiff.  mm;  onttlnc. 
Durk.    '  Let  their  hamoDr  w  neier  •»  cdw- 
ttc'    ftnoUtlC-OauIfiinirw.inmaiA.  we 
ClOSTia,  n.  Z.  — Stm.  SUngtng,  cnttlng.  pnn- 

■'  ■    ■  corrodei. 


10  (ki-flk). 


Into  lUcStror  the  UMOt>argaoiii.A«.~t.  I 
MoO.  the  name  given  to  the  cnrre  to  i>hk 
the  njra  of  llabt,  nRected  or  Kfneted  t 


in  ajid  the  laiter  cautloa  b]f  refrvc- 
CwiMIc    Wim- 
OuniMl]J(k»rtl-kal-ll),adB.  Inacaoatlc 


.    The  qutUI]' 


direction  recardlnf  thedaeand  proper  man- 
oar  of  idmlnMerlag  th*  uarunanti. 
Okntalcmat  (k*'tel-iu)t  a.    |Pr.  eautiltia. 


Ouittal^  (kM-tli^-tl),  n.  1.  The  qnalitr 
of  babiB  oiutls.  that  la  ol  oorrodlug  or  dit- 
ihleKrung  animal  raattar,  or  the  quality  of 
aomMnlhg  irlUi  the  prlndplei  ot  orgaolied 
■ubituoai  and  daMiojinit  their  tciture; 
comajreneaa.  Thia  qnalltT  balongi  to  con- 
centrated aclda,  pan  ■Ikallea.  and  Kmia  ine- 
talllo  aalEa— a.  Fig.  NTeiitjr  of  langiuce^ 

jHuuency:  aaniBtai. 

cknJuiaa—  t  (k«^tik- 

of  bolDg  caoitlc;  oaDat*u»j. 
Odnnu  (M'uu).  n-    IL,,  from  Or,  )a< 

bomlDC  heat.)    In  nHd.  ■  bumlnj 

DunfftiioA 
CftaMlt  (ki^lelX 


Drayttn.  —  1.  Cuonlnx  \  treadlerc 

'  For  tfaa  moat  part,  ibej  ac*  to  anuuoui 

and wllj-headeiL'    Spin—r.    'Covardaand 

CuUl(nulfl<k»'taI-'nB-ll),ade.  I.  Can- 
tloulT:iwltj.— l.CnnnlnglT;il)l)r;cnftilr. 

C*nt#lwnii«w'(to'tel-iii-iieiin.  Cau- 
Uouaneia.  ■TtaEee  tiro  great  CbrUtfaD  *lr 
tuea.  nuttlotuntm,  repentance.'    Bala. 

Oaatar  ika'UrX  k.    Cpr.  taaor,  from  ttit, 


CMtatUm  (k»'t«r-lim),  n.   The  application 

Gkntarmoin  (bt'Ur-li-i*ihon).n.  1.  Id 
furgf.  the  act  ol  cauterizing  or  turing  aoma 
morbid  part  by  tha  application  ol  a  hoi  Iron, 
ur  ol  caoatlca.  Aa.— I.  The  effect  of  the  ap- 
pllcatlon  of  a  caatarT  or  canatlc. 

e»ntarlM(fc»'t*r-l»),ii.t.  pret.  A  pp.  «■«- 
Urixd :  ppr.  mattraiiif.  [  L.  I.  cniiUritii, 
lf«m  Or.  taulMuA.  trom  kauUrim.  km- 


a.aimorbldlleih- 


b.  dkaln;     Ah,  Scloak;     a,t^; 


or  eearliig.  aa  of  mortld  Seth^  a  hot  Inm 

ur  deatrof  mj  lolld  part  of  an  animal  bod;. 

caatery;  that  bf  cauiUc  medlcJnea, poCerUuif 
caolary.  —  L  Ilia  Initmnaiit  or  drug  am- 
pioyed  In  cantertilng 

dknth  (kath).  ».  a  nune  in  aoma  parU  ol 
the  Kadni  Preildencr  for  catechu. 

OAnUan  (kt'ifaonX  ■>-  lUeaiUiD,  tromaiiw. 
eautun,  to  be  on  one'i  guard,  beware.) 
1.  FroTldebt  can;  prudence  la  ngard  to 
danger ;  varineia,  coQilatlng  In  a  careful 
atlaaUoa  to  the  probable  eSecta  ol  a  mea- 

>Told  failure  ordlaaaUr.— S.  Becurlty;  guar- 
-' —  ■--'■     [Now  oonllnad  to  Scotch  law.) 


t,  Aajthlng  aarrlng 


hitandad  lo  hidoce 

ling  given  either  by  word  ol 

Id  any  other  way.     -In  wa/  ol 

loat  («U  yoo.'  SJiot— «.  miang.] 


Btr.  Can,  forethought,  forecait.  heed,  pru- 
dence, Tl^llanoe,  watchfolaaaa,  dttoniapec- 
UoD.  wamifig,  admoDltlon. 
nanttnn  (k.'.hon).  n.t    To  gi»a  ootlee  ol 
am;  lo  exhort  to  take  head. 

OAtttlonwr  (ki'ihoD-ar-l),  a.  L  Containing 
caution,  or  warnlDg  to  arold  danger ;  ai, 
cauf  uHar^  advice  —1.  Olvan  aa  a  pledge  or 

Inaacnilly. 

loilnuirariKulDEInilil  St^ 

CkaUonuy  (ka'ahon-ar-l),  n.  Same  aa 
CouriffnTv. 

■^_u Ou'ahon-*),*,     L  One  who  cao- 

■ilTlaea.— I.  In  5eoCi  law,  the  penon 
boDnd  tor  another  to  the  perlor- 


i|(kaUoD-lf },  vt    To  promol 
anytiilng;  to  make  prudent;  t 


,  Ortilon-mun-ftTi  Mon. 

lodfiad  by  nj  ot  aecnrltjr  or  guanntaa. 
OkllHOIlIT  (kt'Aon-rl),  n.  In  StoU  law.  th 

aatof  giving  aacnrtty  for  another ;  the  pn 


ifka'ahni). 

babtlTuTeeti  a"' 
wIlhaTlewloi 
pmdani;  clrcnmnect:  tniy;  iralchful:  aa. 


an  •nanu't  oooDtn. 
and  qulck^lghleif 
'Cautumt  and  Inalrt 


autloo. 


malraclad  lUlL'    JliUm. 


""'SI:-. 


L  t  Orerpnideiit ;  tlmoroiii :  timid. 

Prudml.  Otr^fUt,  Wary,  Or- 
•uerMl.  Catiliou  ■ppliea  enianji 
inal  character  and  ei| 


In  att«adlag  to  othen,  Ac ;  uory  and  eir- 
eimupaeC  rather  refer  to  ooe'a  condncl  la 
particular  circumitaaoea  than  to  ona't  gene- 
ral diapoaltlDn;  and  whUe  the  former  ai- 
piawta  ohlafly  rtgllance  In  gnafdlng  agahiat 
aurpriae  or  agaliut  matarhl  danger^  the 
... __  _ laacarelnl  ragaid  to  higher 


the  aelectloD  of  meana  to  raach  a  detlrnt 
end  without  giving  offence  or  Incurring 
danger  ol  aay  kind,  li  dlitlngolahed  from 


u.  tircuntptet,  ducrHt, 


LliQ'nal  baingi  onlv-Btir."  War. 

-'-"---    prudent,  drcumipeot, 

thougbltul,  acnipatoua. 


watchful,  tlgllant,  prude 
dlacreel,  heedlur    ■'^- --' 

OKattooilit  (ia'ii 


OKnUarOcat-a-UiO.  n.  [Fr.  eaeatt«-  L.L 
Dotallnriui.fram  L  wiaJhUL  aborae,  whan(^ 
'*     [fir,  eoealcatfe. ««;     Ou 


eapeclally  ai 


:Jif  eofry,  eoeaic 
ralM  fono.)    I 


Blean  Frmich  raarqaeiiea  and  j 
dred  Spaalah  eavatUrt.'  TitUrr. — 1. 
aprlgbtjy,  DdUlarr  maa. 


Idlng. 
i.  Oayi  ■^gbtly; 'eaay ;  off-hand;  rriiDk; 

>.  Haughty:  dladalnful;  ■uperotUDua ;  aa,  a 
rude  and  uealiir  anawar.  -1.  Belonging  or 
relating  lu  tha  party  of  Charlea  I,     -Tla  an 
old  CaiaUer  family.'    iHirueli 
CA»BUflT<kav-a-lir^.  T.L    To  act  aa  a  cava- 

carry  one'i  lell  la  a  diadalnlul  or  high- 
handed faihlon.  '  An  old  drunken,  camJWr- 
injbntlcr.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 
aLTallaTlBhl  (ka^-a-UCIahV  a.  01  or  be- 
lanilng  to  a  cavalier,  or  lo  the  partv  ot 
IH  I.  "TheCamlwriaitpartj.'  Lii£au. 


the  part] 

.  _    --.-irtj.'  i— ^ 

CaTalt«Il«m  (kav-n-1tr1tni)i  n.     Th< 
'  ciplat  of  cavallen   Sir  IT 


CAYALIBRLY 
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CAVILLER 


Oayalierly  (kay-a-ldrliX  ad9.  In  •  cavalitr 
manner;  haughtily;  arrogantly;  dlwdainfiilly. 

He  has  iTMted  tur  opinion  a  little  too  emrmUtrfy. 

0ayalleniee8(kaT-a-l<r'nM).fk  The  Quality 
of  being  cavalier;  haoghtineit;  a  diidainful 
manner. 

GaTAllard  (kar-al-UrdO^ «.  [8p.  MdoOordo, 
a  droye  of  horaes.]  The  name  in  tome  parts 
of  America  for  a  drove  of  horses  or  mules. 

Cavalry  (taiv'al-ri),  n.  [Fr.  oavdUrit,  O.  Fr. 
eavdUerie,  from  It  camUeria,  from  cavdUo, 
a  horse,  L.  cabdUu$;  oomp.  Or.  kabaUi§,  a 
pack-horse ;  Ir.  and  Oael.  oapuU,  a  horse,  a 
mare.  Chivalry  is  a  parallel  form.]  A  body 
of  troops,  or  soldiers,  that  serve  on  horse- 
back. In  the  British  army,  the  cavalry 
consists  of  two  r^^ents  of  life-guards,  one 
of  horse-guards,  seven  of  dragoon-guards, 
and  twenty-one  other  regiments,  of  which 
three  are  dragoons,  thirteen  hussars,  and 
five  lancers.  These  are  classified  also  into 
light  and  heavy  cavalry,  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  their  armament  and  the 
size  of  the  men  and  horses.  A  complete 
regiment  of  cavaliy  is  divided  into  four 
squadrons,  and  each  of  these  into  two  troops, 
a  troop  consisting  of  sixty-eight  men ;  and 
to  each  troop  is  assigned  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  second  lieutenant 

Cavasa  Cawass  (ka-vas',  ka-was'X  n.  A 
Turkish  police  officer.    See  Kay  ASS. 

Cavate  (kkWai),  v.t.  [L.  eavo,  to  make  hol- 
low.] To  make  hollow ;  to  dig  out;  to  ez- 
cavaAe. 

CSayatina  Qcav-a-td'naX  n.  [It]  In  fnutie, 
a  melod  v  of  simpler  charact^  than  the  aria, 
and  without  a  second  part  and  a  da  eapo  or 
return  part  The  term  is  occasionalur  ap- 
plied, however,  to  short  simple  airs  of  any 

Cayatton  (ka-va'shonX  n.  [See  Gavatb.] 
The  act  of  hollowing  or  excavating;  specifi- 
cally in  arch,  same  as  Cavazion. 

Cavaiion  (ka-va'zhon),  n.  [It.  cavatione, 
excavation,  from  L.  cavo,  to  hollow.]  In 
aroh.  the  digging  or  excavating  of  the  earth 
for  the  foundation  of  a  building;  the  trench 
or  excavation  so  dug. 

OaTO  (kav),  n.  [Fr.  cave,  from  L.  camta,  hol- 
low, whence  also  cavity,  cavern,  and  caae.] 
1.  A  hollow  place  in  the  earth ;  a  subter- 
ranean cavern;  a  den.  'A  cave  of  stoon 
fstoneX'  Chaucer.  '  A  hollow  cave  or  lurk- 
ing-place.' Shak.  '  Umbrageous  grots  and 
cavee  of  cool  recess.*    MilUm. 

And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar  .  .  .  and  he  dwelt 
in  a  cave,  he  and  hiis  two  dauf^hten.    Gen.  xis.  3a 

And  after  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in 
the  atvt  of  the  field  of  Machpelah.    Gen.  xxiU.  19. 

Caves  are  principally  met  with  in  limestone 
rocks,  in  gypstmi,  sometimes  in  sandstone, 
and  in  volcanic  rocks.  Some  of  them  have 
a  very  grand  and  picturesoue  appearance, 
such  as  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  formed  by  columnar  ranges  of 
basalt  supporting  a  lofty  aroh  60  feet  high 
and  83  feet  wide.  Others,  such  as  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucky,  which  incloses  an 
extent  of  about  40  miles  of  subterraneous 
windings,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  ex- 
tent and  subterranean  waters;  others  for 
their  gorgeous  stalactites  and  stalagmites; 
others  are  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and 
archnologist  from  the  occurrence  in  them 
of  osseous  remains  of  animals  of  the  pleis- 
tocene period,  or  for  the  evidence  their 
clay  floors  and  rudely  sculptured  walls,  and 
the  prehistoric  implements  found  in  them, 
offer  of  the  presence  of  early  man.  —2.  t  Anr 
cavity.  'Thecal  of  the  ear.'  Bacon.— 8.  A 
name  give  to  a  party  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment who  seceded  from  the  Liberals  on  the 
reform  bill  introduced  by  them  in  1866.  See 
Adullamitbs.— 4.  The  ashpit  of  a  glass-fur- 
nace. 

Cte.ye  (k&^X  v-^  1o  dwell  in  a  cave.  Shak. 
[Rare.]— To  oatw  in,  (a)  to  fall  in  and  leave 
a  hollow,  as  earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or 
pit  (6)  Fia.  to  break  down ;  to  yield ;  to 
submit;  to  Knock  under.    [Slang.  ] 

CaTe  (k&T),  v.t  To  make  hoUow.  'The 
mouldered  earth  had  caved  the  bank.' 
Speneer. 

Oavea  (ki'v6-aX  n.  [L]  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  den  or  subterranean  cell  in  an 
amphitheatre,  wherein  the  wild  beasts  were 
confined  in  readiness  for  the  fights  of  the 
arena;  by  synecdoche,  the  amphitheatre 
itself. 

CaTeaoh(ka-T6chO,n.  rSp.tfsc«fr«cA«,  pickles. 

fickled  fish.]    Pickled  mackerel:  a  West 
ndianname. 


OaT6aoh(ka>veoh'Xv.t  To  pickle  mackerel 
according  to  a  West  Indian  method. 

Oavaar,  OaTeer  (ka-v6r^  fi.  L  A  money  of 
account  at  Mocha,  worth  about  a  halfpenny. 
2.  A  nominal  division  of  the  Spanish  dollar, 
lorty  oavears  making  one  dollar. 

Caveat  (k&'vd-atX  n.  [L.  caveat,  let  him 
beware,  from  caveo.]  1.  In  late,  a  process  in 
a  court  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  prevent 
Uie  enrolment  of  a  decree  in  chancery  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  present  a  petition  of 
appeal  to  the  lord-chancellor,  when  the 
entering  of  a  caveat  with  his  lordship's  sec- 
retary prevents  the  enrolment  for  twenty- 
eight  days.  A  caveat  may  be  also  entered 
to  stop  the  probate  of  a  will,  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, a  license  of  marriage,  or  the 
institution  of  a  clerk  to  a  benefice ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  a 
lunacy  commission.  In  Scotland  it  ugnifies 
an  intimation  made  to  the  proper  officer 
to  prevent  the  taking  of  any  step  without 
intunation  to  the  party  interestea,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  appear  and  object  to  it— 
2.  [United  States.]  An  instaimient  lodged  in 
the  patrait  office  by  an  inventor,  containing 
a  description  of  what  he  claims  as  his,  duly 
sworn  to  and  attested,  and  operating  as  a 
bar  to  applications  regarding  the  same  in- 
vention, till  he  has  had  time  to  perfect  it 
and  take  out  letters-patent— 8.  Intimation 
of  caution;  hint;  warning;  admonition. 
Lord  Jefrey. 

Caveat  (ka'vft-atX  v.i.  1.  To  enter  a  caveat 
8.  In  fencing,  to  shift  the  sword  from  one 
side  of  that  of  your  adversary  to  the  other. 

OEkVeator  (ka'vd-at^rX  n.  One  who  enters 
a  caveat 

Cave-dweller,  Cave-man  (kay'dwei-«r, 
k&v'man),  n.  1.  One  who  dwells  in  caves,  a 
name  siven  to  such  of  the  earliest  races 
of  prehistoric  man  as  dwelt  in  natural 
caves,  subsisting  on  shell-fish  and  wild  ani- 
mala  Many  of  the  caves  which  they  in- 
habited bear  rude  sculi^tured  delineations, 
chiefly  of  animals,  as  deer.  —2.  A  name  given 
to  a  religious  sect,  known  as  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  formed  at  Prague  in  the  fifteenth 
centunr  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  Huss- 
ites. They  got  this  name  because  they  hid 
in  caves  to  escape  persecution. 

Cave-keeper  (kiv'kdp-drXn.  One  who  lives 
in  a  cave.  '  For  so  I  thought  I  was  a  cave- 
keeper.'    Shak. 

Cave -keeping  (k&v^p-ing),  &  Dwelling 
in  a  cave;  hidden. 

In  men,  as  in  a  rouffh.ffrown  grore,  remain 
Cave-kmfiHg  evils  that  obscurely  sleep.     Shak. 

Cavell  (ka-velO.  n.  [8c.  keveX,  a  lot;  Icel. 
kafii,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  bit,  a  portion ;  G. 
kabel,  kavel,  a  lot,  a  portion.]  1.  A  part  or 
share.— 2.  A  parcel  or  allotment  of  land. 
[An  obsolete  or  provincial  word.] 

Gavendiah  (kav^en-diah),  n.  Tobacco  which 
has  been  softened  and  pressed  into  quad- 
rangular cakea— Cu<  cavendish,  cavendish 
tobacco  cut  into  small  shreda— Cat>endi»/t 
experiment,  an  important  mechanical  ex- 
periment»  first  actually  made  by  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Cavendish,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
by  means  of  the  torsion  balance. 

Caver  (k&v'dr),  n.  l.  An  offender  in  relation 
to  the  mines  in  Derbyshire,  punishable  in 
the  bergmote  or  miner's  court  —  2.  An 
officer  belonging  to  the  Derbyshire  mines. 

Cavern  (kav'dniX  Ik  [Leavema.fromoatna. 
hollow.]  A  deep  hollow  place  in  the  earth; 
a  cave. 

Where  wik  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  Tisage?  shak. 

Cavemalt  (ka-v6r'nal),  a.  Cavernous. 
Faber. 

Cavemed  (kav'^mdi  a.  l.  Full  of  caverns 
or  deep  chasms;  having  cavema  'The 
oawm'd  grotmd.'  PhUip8.—2.  Inhabiting  a 
cavern.     'Cavemed  hermit'    Pope. 

Cavemone  (kav^^m-usX  a.  [L  cavemoeus.  ] 
L  Hollow,  or  containing  a  cavern  or  ca- 
verns; as,  A  cavernous  rock.  Wooduxird.— 
2.  Filled  with  small  cavities.  —Cavernous 
texture,  in  geol.  a  term  applied  to  that  tex- 
ture of  aggregated  compound  rocks  which 
is  characterized  by  the  nresenoe  of  numer- 
ous small  cavities,  as  in  lava. 

CavemalOOB  (ka-v^nik-lusX  a.  [L.  caver- 
nuttk,  dim.  of  cavema,  a  cavern.]  Full  of 
little  cavities;  as,  cavemulous  metal 

Caveeion.    Same  as  Cavezon, 

Cave-ewallOW  (kav'swol-ldX  n,  A  species 
of  swallow  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  suspends  its  mud-formed  nest  to  the 
roofs  of  caves  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is  the 
Hirunde  poeeHama  of  naturalists. 


Cavetto  (ka-vet't6X  Ik  [It.  from  eotN^  hoi 
low,  L  cavus.  ]  In  arch,  a  noUow  member, 
or  round  concave  moulding,  containing  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  used  as  an  ornament 
in  cornices.  The  hollow  moulding  used  in 
the  bases  between  the  tori,  Ac,  is  ako 
called  cavetta 

Cavey,  Cavle  (k&'viX  n.  [D.  kevie,  O.  kqfe, 
kdfig,  a  cage,  from  L  oavea,  a  cage.  ]  A  hen- 
coop. 'The chicken caois.'  Bums.  [Scotch.] 

Caveson,  Caveeion  (kav'ez-on,  kav'es-on), 
n.  [Fr.  cavezon;  It  cavezzone.  aug.  of  eav- 
ezza,  a  halter,  from  L.  caput,  the  head.]  A 
sort  of  nose-band  of  iron,  leather,  or  wood, 
sometimes  flat  and  someUmes  hollow  or 
twisted,  which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse 
to  wring  it,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  break- 
ing of  him  in.    Called  also  Causscn. 

Cavla  (ka'vi-a),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.] 
A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  regarded  as  the 
type  of  the  family  CavidsB  or  cavies.  and 
characterized  by  molars  without  roots,  fore- 
feet with  five  toes,  hinder  with  threejjsnd 
the  absence  of  a  tail  and  clavicles,  lliey 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this  genus  being  the 
well-known  guinea-pig. 

Caviar,  Cavmre  (kav-i-ito'  or  kav-S-ftrO.  »• 
[Fr.  caviar,  Turk,  havidr.  The  Bus.  name 
is  ikrd.^  The  roes  of  certain  large  fish,  pre- 
pared and  salted.  The  best  is  made  ftom 
the  roes  of  the  sterlet  sturgeon,  sevruga. 
and  beluM,  caught  in  the  lakes  or  rivers  of 
Bussia.  From  eaters  having  been  regarded 
as  a  delicacy  too  refined  to  be  appreciated  b  v 
the  vulgar  taste,  we  have  Shakspere's  appli- 
cation of  it  to  a  play  which  the  vulgar  could 
not  relish— 

Twas  caviare  to  the  generaL  HamUt 

Cavlcom  (kav'i-komX  a.  Having  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cavicomia;  belonging  to  or 
resembling  the  Cavicomia. 

Cavloomla,  Cavloome  (kay-i-kor'ni-a,kaV- 
i-konu),  n.  pi.  [L  cavta,  hollow,  and  comu, 
a  horn.]  A  family  of  ruminants,  charac- 
terized by  persistent  horns  (thus  differing 
from  the  deer)  consisting  or  a  bony  core 
and  a  homy  sheath  or  case  covering  the 
bone,  in  both  sexes  or  in  males  only.  In 
various  species  of  the  antelope  the  bony 
nucleus  has  no  internal  cavity;  in  others, 
as  the  ox  and  goat,  it  is  hollow.  The  first 
homy  case  sheds  off  in  the  second  year, 
after  which  the  horns  become  smoother. 
All  the  animals  of  this  family  form,  as  ap- 
pears from  their  teeth  and  whole  structure, 
a  single  natural  group,  including  the  ante- 
lopes, goats,  and  oxen.  The  prong-horn 
antelope,  which  renews  the  homy  sheath 
periodically,  is  the  only  exceptional  mem- 
ber of  the  group. 

Cavld0(kav'i-deXn.j>2.  The  guinea-pig  tribe, 
a  family  of  rodents  inhabiting  tropical 
America,  where  they  replace  the  hares  and 
rabbits  of  cold  climates.  The  typical  genus 
is  Cavia  (which  see). 

Cavil  (kav'il),  v.i  [O.Fr.  caviUer,  from  L 
cavUlor,  to  cavil.  caviUa,  a  quibble,  trick, 
shuffle]  To  raise  captious  and  frivolous 
objections ;  to  find  fault  without  good  rea- 
son: frequently  followed  by  at 

But  in  the  way  of  ba^ain.  mark  ye  me 
111  cava  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.       SMmM. 
Except  by  cavxUitxg  at  two  or  three  words,  it 
seeroed  impossible  for  the  Roman  CatlK^cs  to  de- 
cline so  reasonable  a  test  of  loyalty.  HmUmtm, 

CavU  t  (kavOlX  v- 1.  To  receive  or  treat  with 
objections;  to  find  fault  with. 

Wilt  thou  enjoy  the  ffood. 
Then  cavil  die  conditions  f  MMft. 

CavU  (kav'il),  n.  A  captious  or  frivolous  ob- 
jection; an  exception  taken  for  the  sake  of 
aigument ;  captious  or  specious  aigument 
"The  oav»^  of  prejudice  and  unbelief.' 
South. 

That's  but  a  cavH:  he  is  old,  I  young.       ShaJt. 

We  are  to  take  no  counsel  with  flesh  and  blood ; 
give  ear  to  no  vain  cavils,  vain  sorrows  and  wishes. 

Carlylt. 

CavU  (kav'il).  n.  1.  NauL  a  kevel  (which 
see).— 2.  A  stone-mason's  axe,  with  a  flat 
face  for  knocking  off  projecting  angular 
points,  and  a  pointed  peen  for  reducing  a 
suriace  to  the  desired  form;  a  jedding-axe. 

CavUlatlont  (kav-U-la'shonX  n.  [L.  eavOto- 
(io.]  The  act  or  practice  of  cavilUng  or 
raising  frivolous  objections. 

I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to  my  answer,  not  to 
trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ  to  the  lord*)  by  aiehllM' 
ttoHS  or  Toidancev  Bacon. 

Caviller  (kav'il-^r),  n.  One  who  cavils;  one 

who  is  apt  to  raise  ci^tious  objections;  a 

captious  disputant. 

Socrates  held  all  philosophers,  cmvtilan  and  mad- 
men. Bur$»n. 


Jate,  f&r,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOvo;     tube,  tub,  bull;     oil,  pound;      tt,  8c  abune;      y,  Sc  f«y. 


OkTOUllS  (lUT^-Ing),  p.  Mill  a.  R4Miig 
rrifoloui  objMtlDni:  tuiU-nadtng.  —  Cop- 
UtMi.  CmaiUiHg,  /■(iHlonC    See  uoder  CAP- 

CteiTl&Ilf  (luVlt-lnc),  n.  The  act  ol  nUng 
captlooi  and  CrlfOlcia*  objMtloiu;  u  DbjM- 
Ucm  ol  ■  captlDU  nmtnn.  '  OiBiUiHgi  and 
nuiudiuti.'    Jer.  Ta^ior. 

OftTUUngU  (kur'll-lng-il),  oA.    In  a  cartl- 

OMinou  (katai-iu).  A.  Oaptloiu;  apt  to 
oMeot  wlthoDt  good  naion;  quibbling. 
A^IVi-    IRanandnbKlBtel 

OIlTmoiUir  (kay-ll  Ui-lt).  adf.  In  ■  carU- 
loni  muuwr;  uptiaiul]'.  'CovUloufltF  urged. ' 
JTiUim.    (RanaDdobKlBtel 

OftVUlmwDMa  (karMI-iu-DM),  ti  Captloiu- 
aiam ;  dlapoilUaii  or  aptltade  lo  nilw  friro- 
loiu  DMeetloni.    [lUn  and  abuleta] 

C»Tln  (liav'tn),  n.  (ft.,  trom  L  odpiu,  hol- 
low.) una.  a  Hollo*  way  or  natural  hol- 
low, adapted  to  corer  troopa  and  facUltaCa 
Ihrlr  approach  to  a  place 

CaTltUTl  <ll«Vf.U-rl),  n.  (L  aaitoM.  a  hol- 

havlng  an  IntoUual  canal  In  a  dlitinct  ab- 


OlTlttoa  (kaT^-tld),  a.  Hailai  evnUM. 
Pnf.  Oiem 

C»rttJ{kaT'l.tl).n.  lit.  anW,  L  Mrttot, 
frnnil,  oatra*.  hollow.)  1.  A  hollow  place; 
a  boUow;  a  void  or  emptT  apace  inabodj: 
an  opmlng :  a  term  appllM  treqaentlT  to 
tlis  hollow  parU  of  Uid  bodf ;  aa,  lbs  abdo- 
mlaalat^;  the  thoracic  RiT<(ir.-£l  State 
of  being  hollow ;  boUowiifta.  ■  Th«  easMv 
or  hoUowneii  of  the  place.'    Ooodirin. 

OaTDllalte  (UVO-ll-DlE).  A.  [nom  Oaeotini 
a   Neapolitan   natunlliL]     Same  aa   N4- 

Obty  (ka'rl),  n.  An  animal  ot  the  genns 
Cavta.    See  Catia— nwafmfan  Mcy.   S«e 

Aw(k«),(.(.  [Imludieol  theaannd;  comp. 
ic  kae,  D.  fawuv,  Dan.  kaa,  %  Jackdaw.) 

Thv  bblldiu  kkA  111  nnH  fn>n  th«  iribdr  UU I 
AkI  tbc  niRcd  plum  lift  iloai  Ibi  fillo* 

la  Cm/ (which' 


■l(UfJ.ii 

*{k»k),n.     SeoCiOK, 

"tT(k»k1),«.    BBtC/  — 


OAWqiUW  Oait"*).  n.  The  araon.  or  Cana- 
dian porcnplBB(»-iiOii»ondorMtum),wboae 

iDdlana     Ite  chief  food  cunilita  of  llidng 

clMBlj  aa  U  It  had  Wn  effeetod  b^  a  iharp 
knlfa  It  DominenDn  with  the  hloheit 
branche*  and  eata  III  war  regatarl^  down. 
One  Mwqaaw  will  deatroy  a  hondrsd  tn«a 

OKEOn  (lak'tcni).  iL     An  old  cant  term  tor  ■ 


bflokiaiiil  a  mil 


f:?s."; 


Ctxton  Oukrlon),  n.  The  name  appllHl  to 
an/booi  printed  bjCaiton.  who  Introduced 
the  art  of  printing  Into  England,     He  died 


Itn.    The  Cartoni 


ki  Piayt  <if  Ov  Oitft,  printed 
uj  mm  ■>  •/otnloiter  In  1471,  u  gener. 
any  reitarded  aa  the  Ilrat  work  printed  In 

Caj,  E»  C*).  n  [Sp  "tyo,  a  rock,  a  ehoul, 
anlilat.)  An  lilet;  a  rangaorreef  ot rocki 
Ijlng  near  the  turface  ol  die  water;  a  aand- 
hanS  or  ahoal  barely  appearing  aboie  walCT- 
often  Improperly  termed  a  Kry. 

CljnilM  PepPW(kl-eD'or  kAen' pep'tr). 
A  [From  Catatm  In  Sontb  America. 
The   name  glren  to  the   powder  formed 

eipecially  the  leedi,  ol  vnjioiu  spvclea  of 
Cipalcnm,  and  npeclallr  of  C  /rufuenu. 
It  li  employod  ai  a  condiment  to  Improvo 
the  flavnnr  of  food,  aid  digettlnn.  and  pre- 

■ttranlant,  and  li  a  Talnable  gar^  for  a  r*- 
ppued  popnlarly 


(o  the  alligator  ol  the  WMtlBdIea  and  Ronlli 
America,  but  properly  only  to  CrotndHut  or 
"-■ ■— ' — uandC.tiSpHia*u(OaT.> 


OarttW  (ki'llT),  a.    8ae  Cirrm. 

CayttTB  (kfc'tl*),  fi.    See  OAinvi. 

CmL  0«dO  (k*'i«,  ka'aM).  tv     Sea  Cahci. 

CaHqna  (ka-if kO.  n.  [NatlTa  Indian  title.) 
The  name  of  natlre  piincM  or  bead  chief! 
ol  Hayti,  Cnba.  Pem,  Mailaa,  and  other 
ragionaol  Amerlea,  who  werefonnd  ralcnlng 
there  whan  theie  countrlea  wen  dlaooTared 
by  the  Cbinlarda.  Alae  applied  lo  (ha 
cfilela  ol  indepandeDt  trlbea  of  Indiana  In 
modem  thnea.  Writlai  alao  Oaelgiu,  Oufc. 

OMtOn  (kai'ion),  n.    See  Cianras. 

Omu  (•C'ail).  a.  Of  or  partalnlni  to  the 
ialand  ol  Cnu;  ipedfleally  applied  to  the 
poet  SImonldca,     '  The  Cian  and  the  Teian 

OMUIOUlUl  (•^a-nfi'thniX  n.    tProm  ktan- 


1-1  A  genua  of  prickly  ihrat 
.  order  RhamnaoeAL  They  ar 
'tb  America.  Their  Oowera  at 


are  coloured  like  the  pat^  The  learea  ol 
C.  amrrieanuM.  called  New  Janey  t«a.  are 

Omm  (•!*).  *,t  pr«L  A  pp.  »KUtt:  ppr. 

ceaaa,  a  frai.  froni  ontrrt,  to  yield,  (o  ekii. 
See  Cedb)  1.  To  itop  morlng,  aetjng,  or 
•peaking;  loleaieoft;  togiTeoTer;  todealat: 
loUoweil  hy  frvm  before  a  nonn ;  aa.  oeaea 
frvnv  an^er,  labour,  atrlfe,  and  ibe  like. 

oome  extinct;  la  p«a>  away;  aa,  the  wander 


■r,  ^  imairhlallQa.  qirickm  nr  ll 


continual;  ■ 


perpetually,  -f 


OMW«IeMnsH<i(iteB-nei>.n.  i.Theitateor 
condltlon  ol  being  ecaaeleia,  or  without  eea- 
■ation  or  inlermiuion;  incenancy.  — 1.  The 
itate  or  oondtUon  ol  enduring  for  ever;  end- 

OatmdUbt  (ub-a-dilla).  n.    taneM  fJ-m- 


■Tlty  and  i 
Tll-d*).  *;,         ___ 

if  the  typical  genera  ]    A  family  of  plaa> 

*-' lonkey^  dietlnrolibed  by  Uialr  dantl- 

Dtn  the  other  family,  the  HapalldK. 

ol  the  latter  family 


perta  of  RonCh  America. 


The  fanl 

monkey (CanilKrti.Ai^V  Theyiira 

OaUpua,  (iC 

fcmiro. 
Calnu(i«^i 
key)   Age 

■>  wide  >p» 

Cebjrur*  (ieb-IO'ra),  n.  The  name  ol  a  lam 
Brazilian  tree,  the  bark  of  which  It  uaed  Tn 


A  coin  of  Italy  and 


Oeccbm  C»ck-k*n'),  n. 
Barbery.     Bee  ZECMTN. 

OeddOtnyUi  (if  il  do-mrya).  n.  [Or.  UKi, 
kttida;  a  gall-nut.  and  myia,  a  fly.  1  A  genua 
ot  two-winged  illea.  ot  the  lamlly  Tipnlidc, 
anb-tamily  Ceddnraylde.  The  apeelea  are 
of  very  amall  rIh  Their  larrv  (Uten  ooea- 
■lon  great  miacbief  to  the  com  cropa.  trani 


OaddomyUlM  (•e'il-d3-ntri-d«V  n.  pL  ISee 
above.)  A  lub-famliy  ot  dipterona  Inaeeta, 
lamily  TlpDlldn,  realdtng,  in  their  prepara- 


the  lemalea   produce    _      , „  , 

•ptigi,  laavea.  Ao.,  with  their  iharp-polnted 
ovlpoiitor,  and  depoilEIng  their  eggi  in  tbe 
—.....—  xhtgmmOMddomyiattUis  type. 


Irom  theauppoiedbllndnefiof  theapedea.) 
One  ot  a  genua  ol  tnake-llka  Tartabratea. 

formerly  ranked  with  ierpeiiCa,     Bee  Ca- 

CleaUi(t<'allt).n.  Di.     In  HMkarv,  mluoed 

panley,  Ac .  *tlb  aeuonlng,  made  up  hoto 
balla  and  tried 

CwdiTt  (li'ii-tl), ».  (L,oiMtla(,IRimeiBeiw, 
blind]    BUodneu 

Oscropla  (•e-kre'pl-a),  n.  [Alter  Curop; 
the  founder  and  ilrat  king  ot  Athena]  A 
genua  of  beauUlul  South  American  milky 
treei.  nal  order  Artocarpacea.  CBefdU. 
or  trumpet-wood,  la  remarkable  lor  lU  hot- 
made,  by  the  Indiana.  Into  a  kind  ol  drum, 
and  the  latter  into  wind-lnetnuneitta.  The 
light  poroui  wood  li  uied  by  the  Indlani 

cordage.  Thli  tpeclei  yleldt  caoutchooc. 
Cocropa  (irtropi),  n.  [After  CttrM.  lald 
to  have^n  the  tint   king  of  Attaeng.] 

tMeana,   family  Callgldn,    found  on    the 

SUa  ol  the  tunny  and  turbot,  and  cejted 
J  flahermea   Dah-Uoe,  characteriied    I 


wllti 

.      9-Ilke 

They  attach 

nleitbyaael 

ot  llwik-potnled,  hooked  clawi,  called /<wl- 
jam,  ud  the  mouth  la  provided  witli  an 
appuiUu  t?  which  they  puncture  the  aUn 
and  auflk  the  ftdoea. 

CMUm  (iflnmi),  n.     !lee  CACn. 

Oacnttoti»l(f«-kfl'ihi'en->l>,n.  (L  eoeu- 
Hn, to beblllid, from CACTU, blind]  Clondi- 
neiaoltlghl;  partial  bliudueaa  or  tendency 
to  bltndnesa    Sir  T  Bniaie. 

Cedar  (•*'dtr),B.  (L  wdrw.  Or  iHfmf.l 
A  tree  which  forma  One  woofli  on  all  the 
mounUlni  of  Syria  and  Alia  Minor,  the 
Pinia  Olrw  of  Unnsn).  the  Cnfrvt  Li- 
tanlotlome  other  botanliti.  while  Iqiothen 
It  li  referred  to  the  genoe  Larii,  and  by 
otben  ualn  aloog  with  the  larch  to  the 
gMiDa  Abiea.     It  la  an  evergreen,  giuwi  to 


tronid  platea,  and  by  only  one  plate-Ill 
appendage  on  the  Ihorut.  They  attai 
thunielvei  to  the  flihea  they  ■  ■    '  - 


blTlty.  Of  the  lamooi  cedati  ol  Lebanon 
comparatively  few  now  remain.  The  moat 
celebrated  group  laaltuated  notlarlromihe 
villan  ot  Tripoli,  *(  an  elevation  of  about 
0OO  feet  above  the  aea.  the  circumlerence  ol 
the  twelve  largeet  Ireea  ol  which  varlea  from 
abont  IS  to  tT  IMiL  Ita  Umber  waa  lormerly 
much  priced,  but  In  modem  timea  la  not 
regarded  aa  ol  much  valne.  perbapa  trom 
the  treei  not  balng  of  anfncleni  age.  Some 
fine  oedan  are  net  with  In  Bngland  Hie 
name  la  given  alao  lo  the  deodar,  whlcb  la 
Indeed  rtardedbymanybolaiiialaai*  mere 
variety  of  the  eedD  ot  Lahanon.  and  which 
producei  eicelleni  timber.  It  la  alao  applied 
to  many  ireea  which  have  no  relation  lo  the 
true  cedar,  aa  the  Bermoda  cedar  (Juni- 

w,  ulg;    wh,  vklg;    ah.aiDn.~-aae  KIT. 
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perut  bermudianaX  tued  for  nuUdngpen- 
cUi,  the  red  cedar  ^.  virainiana),  the  Hon- 
dtixtt,  or  bastard  Barbadoes  cedar  {Cedrtla 
odorataX  and  the  red  cedar  of  Aug tralia  (C. 
auttratu}.    See  CBDBua 

Oedar  (seddr),  a.  Made  of  cedar;  belonging 
to  oedar;  as,  a  cedar  cabinet 

Oedar-llM  (sS'd^r-b^rd),  n.  The  American 
wazwing  (Ampelis  amerieanu$  or  Bomhy- 
dUa  ooTolvneiui*)  is  so  called  in  the  United 
States  from  the  trees  which  it  chiefly  fre- 
quents.   See  Waxwimo. 

Oedared  (sA'ddrd),  a.  Coyered  or  famished 
with  cedars;  as,  a  oedared  mountain-slope. 

Oedar-Uke  (sd'ddr-lUcX  «•  Besembllng  a 
cedar. 

Cedam  (s6'ddm),a.  Pertaining  to  the  cedar: 
made  of  oedar.    '  The  carren  oedam  door. 

Oedar-wood  (s«'d*r-wud),  n.  A  wood  of 
oedar  trees,  or  wood  from  cedar  trees. 

Thou  wert  bom,  oa  a  summer  mora, 

A  mile  beneath  the  udar-w^d.      T€rutys0n. 


Cede  (sMX  v.t  prei  ft  pp.  udtd;  ppr.  osd- 
ifig.  [L.  o«do,  oMtum,  to  retire,  to  yield,  to 
mnt.  to  giye  up.  '  A  modem  word;  not  in 
Pope's  poems.  It  occurs  in  Drummond's 
Trayels  (1764)i'  Sktai.  This  word  enters 
as  an  element  into  a  great  many  English 
words,  such  as  aecede,  eonoeds,  eoDeeed,  prs- 
OBd*,  recede,  deceaee,  abeeeti,  antecedent, 
anceetor,  predeceeeor.  ]  To  yield;  to  surren- 
der; to  giVe  up;  to  resign;  to  relinquish;  aa, 
to  cede  a  fortrass,  a  province,  or  country  by 
treaty;  to  cede  all  claims  to  a  disputed  light 
or  territory. 

The  people  must  ctde  to  the  gorerament  some  of 
their  natural  rights.  y^. 

Sth.  To  surrender,  give  up,  resign,  transfer, 

deliver. 

Cede  (s6d),  v.i    1.  To  yield;  to  submit— 

S.  To  pass;  to  be  transferred;  to  fall  to;  to 

lapse. 

This  fertile  fflobe.  this  fair  domain. 
Had  well-n^h  etded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous.  SJUttstftu. 

Cedent  (sM'entX  a.    Yielding ;  givhig  way. 
(Bare.] 
Cedilla  (sd-dUOa),  n.    [Fr.  cedOU,  It  tedi- 

«(w»,  a  dim.  of  teta,  the  name  of  « in  Greek; 
ecause  formerly,  in  order  to  give  0  the 
sound  of  «,  it  was  customary  to  write  09; 
thus,  leeion,  for  modem  Ufon.]  A  mark 
placed  under  the  letter  e,  especially  in 
French  (thus  f),  to  show  that  it  is  to  be 
sounded  like  «. 

Cedrate,  Cedrat  (se'drftt.  sA'dratX  a  (Fr. 
eidrat]  1.  A  variety  of  the  citron-tree.— 
2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree.  The  peel  is  verv 
thick,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis  which 
incloses  a  very  fragrant  essential  oil  much 
prized  in  perfumery. 

Cedrela  (sd-drfilai  n.  (From  Or.  kedrelati, 
a  cedar  fir-tree— «e(2rM,  cedar,  elotf,  flr  or 
pine.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Cedre- 
lacen,  consisting  of  large  trees  natives  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  bark 
is  fragrant  and  resinous;  that  of  C.  Toona. 
an  Bast  Indian  species,  is  a  powerful 
astringeut,  and  Is  accounted  feorifugaL 
The  bark  of  C.  fetyrifuga,  a  native  of  Java, 
is  said  to  have  a  better  effect  on  some  of 
the  fevers  of  India  than  cinchona.  All  the 
species  yield  good  timber,  which  is  some- 
times called  cedar-wood.  C.  odorata  pro- 
duces the  cedar  of  Honduras  and  the  West 
Indies  (bastard  cedar).  C.  aiMfrolit  supplies 
a  wood  much  valued  in  Australia. 

Cedrelacea,  Cedrelea  (sd-dre-i&'sM.  s6- 

dr6'16-4X  ^  P^  [From  Cedrela,  one  of  the 
genera.]  The  mahogany  family,  a  nat  order 
of  dioo^ledonous  plants,  nearly  allied  to, 
if  really  separate  from,  the  Meliacess.  They 
are  trees  with  altehute  pinnate  leaves,  and 
a  woody  capsular  frait,  opening  from  the 
apex  into  three  valves,  and  hainng  a  solid 
woody  azia  They  are  generally  frsgrant. 
aromatic,  and  tonic.  Good  and  durable 
timber  is  supplied  by  many  of  the  species, 
aa  mahogany  from  Swietenia  Mahagoni, 
Indian  satin-wood  from  ChlcroxyUm  Swie- 
tenia, yellow  wood  of  Australia  from  OxUya 
»antko»ifla,  and  bastard  cedar  from  Cedrna 
cdorata, 

Cedrelaoeoui  (sfi^ire-U'shusX  a.  In  6ot 
pertaining  to  the  nat  order  Cedrelacem 

Csdrln  (sr  drinX  a  A  neutral  crystallizable 
fat  yielded  to  alcohol  by  the  fruit  of  the 
cedron,  after  it  has  been  exhausted  by  ether. 
The  crystals  resemble  silky  needles.  It  is 
intensely  and  persistently  bitter,  and  Lewy 
regards  it  as  the  active  principle  of  the 
fhUt 


Cedrlne  (sd'drinX  a.  Belonging  to  cedar. 
Johnaon. 

Cedron  (sd'dronX  n.  Atree(^ma6aCSM(ronX 
nat  order  Simambaoes,  growing  in  New 
Granada,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  a 
large  bean,  and  are  inclosed  in  a  matty, 
thick,  ovoid  drupe  of  the  size  of  a  lemon. 
They  are  employed  as  a  romedy  in  that 
country  for  serpent-bites,  hydrophobia,  and 
intermittent  fever.  Their  qualities  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  presence  of  oMinn 
(which  seel 

CedruB  (se'drusX  n.    [L.;  Gr.  kedroe.]    A' 

Knus  of  trees  closely  allied  to  the  genus 
rix,  which  it  resembles  in  having  the 
leaves  growing  in  tufts  or  bunches,  but  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  being  evergreen 
fthe  leaves  not  falling  in  autunmX  and  by 
the  form  of  the  conea  It  includes  only 
three  species  or  varieties,  the  C.  Libani,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon ;  C.  Deodara,  or  deodar; 
and  C  (UlafUioa,  or  Mount  Atlas  cedar.  See 
Cedab. 

Cedxyt  (sA'driX  a.  Besembllng  cedar;  ce- 
drlne.   '  Cedry  colour.'    Evelyn. 

Cedulet(sedmn.  [O.Fr.ceduU.]  A  schedule 
(which  seeX    Cotgrave. 

Cednonet  (sed'fl-usX  a.  [L.  eceduue,  from 
caedo,  to  cut  down.]  Fit  to  be  felled. 
Bcelyn. 

Cell  (sdlX  v.t  [O.B  tetU,  eyle,  from  tyle, 
eeele,  cylL  a  canopy,  from  Fr.  del.  It  eiefo,  a 
canopy,  heaven,  from  L.  ealum,  heaven, 
same  root  as  Gr.  koiloe,  hollow,  and  B  hU- 
low.}  To  overlay  or  cover  the  inner  roof  of 
a  room  or  building;  to  provide  with  a  ceiling. 

And  the  greater  bouse  he  ortZ«f  with  fir-tree. 

a  Cbron.  iiL  5. 

Celling  (sSringX  n.  1.  The  inside  lining 
or  surface  of  an  apartment  above;  the 
upper  horizontal  or  curved  surface  of  an 
apartment  opposite  the  floor,  usually  fln- 
isned  with  plastered  work.— CMKni^  /loor, 
the  joisting  and  flooring  supported  by  the 
beams  of  the  roof.—  CeUing  joitte,  small 
beams  to  which  the  ceiling  of  a  room  is 
attached.  They  aro  mortised  into  the  sides 
of  the  binding  joists,  nailed  to  the  under 
side  of  these  joists  or  suspended  from  them 
with  strapa— 8.  The  lining  or  planks  on  the 
inside  of  a  ship's  frame. 

Ceilinged  (sdringdX  a.  Furnished  with  a 
celling. 

Celntare,t  Ceint»t  n.  A  cincturo;  a  girdle. 

Celandine  (seran-dinX«L  (Older  forms  oeto- 
dine,  celidoine,  from  O.Fr.  celidcine,  Fr. 
ch^liddne,  from  L.  cheUdonium,  Gr.  ehelido- 
man,  swallow- wort  from  ehelidOn,  a  swal- 
low. ]  1.  A  name  given  to  two  native  plants, 
the  greater  celandine  and  the  lesser  celan- 
dine; the  swallow-worts:  so  called  because 
the  plants  wero  believed  to  flower  when  the 
swallow  arrivecLand  to  die  when  it  departed. 
The  former  is  CheUdonium  majue,  and  the 
latter  Ficaria  ranuncuMdee,  or  pile-wort 
The  species  of  Bocoonia  from  the  West 
Indies  are  called  tree-celandinea  —  2.  In 
chem.  a  poisonous  principle  extracted  from 
the  swallow-wort  (Chelidiionium  majue). 

Celarent(s6-l&'rentX  n.  In  <o^,  a  syllogism 
in  the  first  figure,  comprising  a  universal 
negative  major  premiss,  a  universal  affirm- 
ative minor  premiss,  and  a  universal  nega- 
tive conclusion:  a  mnemonic  word. 

Celastaraoea.  Celastrlnea  (86-las-tri's6-«, 
86-Ias-trf  n6-eX  n.  pi.  (Gr.  kitaetroe,  privet  or 
boUy.]  A  nat  order  of  polypetalous  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  shruos  or  trees,  some- 
times spinous  or  climbing,  with  a  beautiful 
scariet  aril  to  the  seeds,  principally  found 
in  warm  latitudes.  Among  the  members  of 
tills  order  is  the  Buonymus  or  spindle-tree, 
but  the  majority  are  not  of  much  economi- 
cal importance.  Theyhave  purntive and 
emetic  propertiaa  The  order  nas  been 
divided  into  two  tribes,  Euonymev.  with 
capsular  frait»  and  Elnodendra,  with  dru- 
paceous fruit 

Celatnre  t  (sAla-tflrX  n.  (L.  ccelatura,  from 
ccelo,  to  engrave  or  emboss.]  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  engraving,  chasing,  or  embossing 
metala— 2.  That  which  is  engraved.  Ac. 

Celebrable  t  ( ser  6-bra-bl  X  a.  Celebrated. 
Chaucer. 

Celebrant  (sel'i-brantX  n.  One  who  cele- 
brates; one  who  performs  a  pnbUc  religious 
rite:  in  the  K  Catk.  Ch.  the  priest  who 
celebrates  maaa 

Celetnrate  (serd-brit)^  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cele- 
brated; ppr.  celebrating.  [L.  celebro,  cele- 
bratum,  to  celebrate,  from  celeber.  famous, 
frequented,  populous, which  Is  another  form 
of  ereber,  crowded.  ]  1.  To  make  known  or 
mention  often,  especially  with  honour  or 


praise ;  to  extol ;  to  commend ;  aa,  to  cele- 
brate tile  name  of  the  Most  High. 

For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee;  death  cannot 
etUhraU  thee.  Is.  xzxviii.  la 

The  Songs  of  Sion  were  pcahns  and  pieces  of 
poetry  that  ctMrated  the  Supreme  Being.  Addis0n. 

To  cfMrate  the  golden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.       Tennyt«m. 

S.  To  distinguish  by  any  Idnd  of  observance, 

as  by  solemn  rites  or  by  ceremonies  of  Joy 

and  respect;  aa,  to  celebrate  a  birth-day. 

From  even  unto  even  shall  yeceMrtUtyoat  Sabbath. 

Lev.  sxjii.  xa. 

Celebrated  (sel'd-brit-edX  a.  Having  celeb- 
rity; distinguished;  well  known;  famoua— 
Syn.  Famous,  renowned,  illustrious,  distin- 
guished. 

Celebratednees  (sel'6-br&t-ed-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  celebrated.  Sir 
W.  SeotL    [Baro.] 

Celebrater  (serd-bri-t«rX  n.  One  who 
oelebratea  *A  celebrater  of  your  beauty.' 
Pope. 

Celebration  (sel-d-bri'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
celebrating:  (a)  the  act  of  praising  or  extol- 
ling ;  renown ;  honour  or  distinction  be- 
stowed, whether  by  songs,  eulogies,  or  rites 
and  ceremoniea  *  His  memory  deserving  a 
particular  celebration.'  Lord  Clarendon. 
(6)  The  act  of  performing  or  observing  with 
appropriate  rites  or  ceremonies;  as,  the 
ceUbration  of  a  marrisge  or  of  a  religioua 
festival;  the  celebration  of  a  birth-day  or 
other  anniversary. 

Celebrloni  t  ( sd-lfiliri-us  X  o-  Famous;  re- 
nowned.   Strype. 

CelebrlooBlyt  (s6-lda>ri-us-UX  adv.  Witii 
praise  or  renown. 

Cttebrlcm8neut(sd-lsa)ri-us-nesXn.  Fame; 
renown. 

Celebrity  (s6-lebMti),  n.  (L  ceUbriiae.] 
L  The  condition  of  being  celebrated:  fame; 
ronown ;  aa,  the  celebrity  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  the  celebrity  of  Homer  or  of 
the  mad.  'An  event  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  histonr  of  astronomy.'  Whewell.— 
S.  A  person  of  distinction;  as.  a  celebrity  at 
the  oar,  or  in  the  church,  oc.— St  Cele- 
bration. 

The  estUbrity  of  the  marriage  was  performed  with 
great  magnificence.  Baemt. 

Celerert  (ser^r-^X  ^    A  cellarer. 

Celeres  (ser^r-^X  f^  pi-  (L^.  pi.  of  ceUr, 
swift  ]  In  Rom.  antia.  a  body  of  800  horse- 
men, formed  by  Bomulus  from  the  wealthier 
citizena  Thdr  number  was  afterwards 
augmented,  and  they  aro  thought  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  equitee  (which  seeX 

Celerlao  (se-lei'i-ak),  n.  A  variety  of  celery. 
Called  also  the  Twnip^rooted  Celery.  See 
Cklsrt 

Celerity  (sd-ler'i-tiX  n.  (L.  celcrUae,  firom 
celer,  swift  ]  Bapioity  of  motion ;  swiftness ; 
quickness;  speed:  as  distinguitiied  from 
velocity,  celerity  is  now  generally  applied 
to  the  motions  or  actions  of  living  beings. 
velocity  to  inanimate  objects;  thus  we  spMk 
of  a  person  or  animal  moving  with  celerity, 
but  we  say  the  veiloeity  of  sound  or  light,  or 
of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  'No  less  celerity 
than  that  of  thought'  Shak.  'Such  a 
celerity  in  dying.'  Shak.  'The  celerity  of 
the  springy  corpuscles  of  the  air.'   Boyle. 

Time,  with  all  its  uUrity,  moves  slowly  to  hba  whose 
sole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.        ypktttPM 

Snr.  Quickness,  rapidity,  speed,  speedlness. 
swiftness,  fleetness,  veloci^. 

Celery  (sel'e-riXn.  [¥T.ciUri,li.9eleri,trom 
L.  eelinon,  Gr.  eelinon,  parsley.]  A  plant 
{Apiumgravederu)  indigenous  to  the  ditches 
and  marshy  places  near  the  sea-coast  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  long  cultivated 
in  gardens  as  a  salad  and  culinary  vegetable. 
Thero  are  two  varieties  in  cultivation,  viz. 
red  and  white  stalked,  and  of  these  many 
sub- varieties,  as  new  striped,  giant  upright, 
new  silver,  Ac. 

Celeitlal  (s^-les'ti-alX  a.  (O.Fr.  cdettial, 
celeMiel,  L.  cceleetie,  from  cctlum,  heaven.] 

1.  Heavenly:  belonghig  or  relating  to  heaven : 
dwelling  in  heaven;  ss,  celeetial  spirits;  celee- 
tial  jovs.  Hence  the  word  often  conveys  the 
idea  of  superior  excellence,  delight,  purity, 
Ac 

That's  a  brave  god.  and  bears  eettstiaJ  liquor.  SAaJt 

2.  Belonging  to  the  upper  regions  or  visible 
heaven:  as.  celeetial  ^^ns;  the  eeiestiof  globe. 
'The twelve oefMtiatBrgna'  Shak.— Celeetial 
Empire,  China,  so  called  because  the  first 
emperors  are  fabled  to  have  been  deltlea 

Celestial  (sS-lee'ti-alX  n  1.  An  inhabitant 
of  heaven.  '  The  unknown  Ml««f»df. '  Pope. 
2.  A  native  of  China,  the  so-called  Celestial 
Empire.    8ee  under  ClUEsnAL,  a. 


F&te,  fitr,  fat,  fftU;       m4,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mOve;       tube.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abune;      y,  Sc  fry. 


OalwHalJM  (tA^lM'ti-al'liV  >i.  pnL  a  pp. 

«t«eulu*d;  ppr  mUMtialinng.    To  mUB 

MisMUL     Quart  Ert.    [K«n.^ 
(MMtUlT  (■U«'U4]-tl),  wti.     In  ■  «Ib- 

tUI  or  hHTBilf  mumr. 
0«la>Ualaen  M-l«'U-a)-DaaX  n.  Ttaaqiw- 

Utj  of  b^Dc  nlatUL 
OdwtUyi  (rt-lM'U-fl).  tXjnt  *  pp. 

ttt—iyUd;  ppr.  aduU^iv.    1^  oommiml- 

ett*  •ometung  of  a  bMranlr  naMn  to ;  to 

make  huTsnlj.    [Sara.] 


e  nilphat*  ot 

mlnanl  n  nunod  ttota  Ita  oci 

CalaaUne  (Mi'si.uny  n.  i.  An  adhcrant  ol 
FM^IaolBD.  u  calfsd  from  Calfiliui.  oni 
DftlwauljauppartsnoIPelagtui.— 1.  Ono 
of  a  nUaknu  older,  now  neailj  delonct,  u 
■uunad  nom  Fopa  CtlttUnt,  loandar  of  ita 
order.  The  brMbrm  riM  two  hoon  alter 
mldnliht  to  mj  mathu,  sat  do  tab.  tait 
DlliD,  and  wear  a  whit*  sown,  a  eapaobe, 
and  a  black  icapiilan. — 3.  A  mnnber  of  an 
order  of  nuielacan  hennlta  naw  eitlncL 

OtUaa  a.    8h  CiiLua. 

CeUbMT  (*al'l-b.-tl),  K.  IL.  alitaliu,  a 
atule  jlfo,  celibacy,  from  atlebt,  unmar- 
ried) Tbe  iUM  of  b«ll«  celibate  ol  un- 
married; aalnfle  life.  It  fa  moat  frequently 
If  not  alwaia  naed  of  tnalea  or  ot  a  toIud- 
larj  alDsla  lib.    '  I'be  ttlibaty  of  tlwelenar.' 


OaUtaatMUnttMri-ba-trrl-an),  n.    BanH 

Caltt*t«(wt'l-b*t).n.  ILcalOatva.  Hee 
CHJUCT.)  1. 1  A  alngle llfe^  cellbacf .  'The 
toread  aHOiatt  of  the  Eogllili  cleinj'.'  Bp. 
HoJJ.— lOnewho  adherea  lo  or  praetiHa 
tttntej;  a  bacbelor,  eapedallj  a  confirmed 


OoUlmte  (a*n-bltX  a.  Unmairied ;  alnila ; 
oSaftte(wl'l*U>tXr.l  ToleadlalDclalite. 

OtlllMfist  (ag-Ub-a-tlatX  n.    One  who  Urea 

mnwuTttd.    IBare.1 
OlI»tU(aen-Ut),it.  Amonk  llTtnannder  a 

eomman  and  nnlir  dltdpllH;    utMon. 
lMidegntptir(Mi-i-do«'r*-n).n.  [ar.Mii. 

kHidat,  a  vfoX,  aad  gnpJtd,  to  write.]  A 
daaoripttno  ol  th*  ipote  od  lb*  dlas  ol  (tie 

(MUie  (aiMlD),  a.    [Or.  huKa,  tbe  bellj.  ] 
Ralalliu  to  the  benjr.    (Bare.) 
OfU  (a^  •>.     [L  eaita.  a  cell,  a  amall  room, 

lalH|iii^  to  concgaL  Holt  and  As(J<w  are 
trocB  the  aanw  rooll  L  A  amall  nr  i-lnaji 
apartment,  aa  in  a  coDrent 


applied :  aa.  tbe  edit  of  the  hraln :  the 
laOt  ol  a  bonaj-comb;  the  «Ut  ol  an 
anther  or  a  cvnie.  — &  In  bid.  (d)  DM«t 


nonljr  a  metDbranuii*  bag  vltb 


»iu,  hrdrogen,  otnen,  ta^ 
the  corering  being  at  Brat  almptj 
itelf  Bne  Indurated  on  ter  layer,  bnl 
Ing  aa  tbe  o«ll  becoraea  older  al  the  eipenae 
of  the  Interior  or  growing  part.  Tothliaab- 

tM  the 

nUble 

I  rUeL 

a  alngle  Jar  bath,  or  dirialon  ol  a  com- 
pound teaael,  containing  a  conple  of  platea, 
generally  copper  and  imc.  united  to  their 
oppoalte*  or  to  eacb  other,  nanally  by  a  wire. 
8ee  OoJeanie  bailer//  under  OALTUIia 
Coll  (ael),  V.  C.  To  ihut  up  In  a  oall ;  to  ptaco 
InacalL    [Bare.] 


whoUj  or  paril;  under  ground,  not  adapted 
lor  habitation  but  lor  lumber,  atorage  pur- 
poae%  coath  wine,  and  luch  like,  andharlng 
npenlnga  into  (he  outer  air  forianU 
only.    !n  lome  ot  the  orerciowded  pi 

Terlod  into  habitatloni  lor  people  i 

aaUMTCaelllrl.a.   Ot  or  pertaining  to  i 

illtr.*]). 


cellan:  i 


cellar  oi 


wllara  a 


talDlug  detail!  regarding  the  wlnea  or  other 
nllar;  a  book  kept  by  abutter  ahowlng  the 


OaUnrBT(Kt'ler-er),n.  1.  An  officer  In  a 
Dionaalery  who  ba*  the  eare  ot  the  celUr, 
or  the  oharga  ot  procuring  and  keeping  the 

Cidaiona :  alao,  an  oDIcer  In  chapten,  who 
Um  care  ot  the  tomporala,  and  partlcv- 
larlj  ol  dlitributing  braid,  wine,  nod  money 

the  choir.— 1  Same  at  CfBiiniwn.— S.  One 
who  keepa  wine  or  aplrit  callarai  a  aplrtt- 

C«UM«t<Ml-ltr-ef),iL  [Dim.  of  Mflar  J  A 
caaa  ol  oahlnet  work  tor  holding  botllei  ol 
llgoon     rAocteray. 

CoUu^flap  (ael'lfir-flapX  n  The  woodati 
Ultlng  door  which  coren  the  deicent  to  a 

Oallartnc  (ulltr-lng).  n.  1.  A  range  or 
Vntem  ol  cellan ;  cellanga. 

tuched  and  dttAcJicSoktr^ 


1.  The  act  or  practioe  ot  atoriug  gooda  in 

0«Um1iio  (cb*l-U-r«'a«).  n.     [Itl    InanA. 
the  part  of  a  capital  below  the  annnleu 
C«IiMlgt(e»l'l«r-lBt),n.    Same 


OallBnrl(Kner-(r),n.     A  cellarer. 

Oeliuenrai  <tel-lir«r-niX  a.  IL  alia,  a 
sell,  and  ftn,  to  bear.  |  Bearing  or  pro- 
ducing cella 

OsUnlar  ^ena-UrX  a.  |L  mIIuIS,  a  lltlla 
cbIL]    1.  ContliUug  of  calia,  or  containing 


parte  ot  the  body,-Crl(H- 

ane*  oompodsi  a  plant  an 
all  modilled  celK  but  thli 
term  I*  coulltiad  to  that 
compoaad  ot  elementary 
raaictea  or  cella  wllhout 


^     Lllugcelleiaa,aeeJltiJarap- 

paanuuM.  —Cellular  (Aaory. 

me  Ttimt  111    the    phnlologlcal    theory 

nuiL  that  derivaa  all  TCgetabte 


noiphoala  ol  prinltlie 


the  greater  thi 
acotyledonoua 
Vascduris. 
Callulated  (•allQ-lAt^dX 


onautlng  of  planta  the 
ira  callnW,  I'bey  form 
b  humbler  portion  of  the 
tryptogamlD  planta.    See 


CbUuIi  (aellai),  n.     A  little  oell. 

OeUtlllOOlN(>el-lfl-Uk'A-l«),n.pl.  [Uallula. 
allttlBUll,  andeolD,  tolukablt,]  A  family 
ot  aplden,  order  Pulmonaria,  witich  lorm 
their  neat*  In  elita  beneath  the  bark  of  treea. 
In  the  cariUea  ot  atonea  and  rodn,  or  la 
bntrowa  In  the  gnund. 

CalliilUannu  (ael-lll-lirer-u*),a.  fU  etlitla, 
a  little  cell  and  /en.  to  bear.]    Bearing  or 

(^O^Vna-U^Xn.aoda.   SameaaOl- 

am-lOaXa.    [From  I.  aatluto,  a 
Containhig  cella 

.lenu-lia),  n     In  Jot  the  *nb- 

atanca  ol  wblch  the  permanent  Dell-men- 
branaaot  plantl  are  alwayacompoaed.  Ita 
impoeltlon  la  C,E[i,0^  It  la  In  many 
■paot*  allied  to  etarch.  and  la  changed 

■ -•■   '■-  ■— '    -'-•—'-   add.  or 

lied  to  It 


atarch  by  heat, 

.1 ..^.  ,j]r~  1- 

ellow, 
.hiit. 


added,  when,  bj  ita  conTenJon  Into  itarcb. 
a  blue  colour  la  prodnced.     CalltJoee  haa 
beau  alio  detactad  In  the  tunica  of  aaddla 
and  other  InrartatiTate  animala 
CeUnlofla  (a 


odloloM:  prodnoad  by  or 
loee.  ■OUulsaHfenneii— '- 

Cel(»da(a«-la'il-aln  [Q 
from  the  burned -like 


itatloa'  JViwlMiXA 


appearance  a(  the 

the  moat  pul,  tropical  planta,  net.  order 
AmanmthaceiB.     The  oockacomb  ao  com- 

DUltiTatad  lonn  ot  thia  plant,  with  a  broail 

unlike  the  plant  lu  Ita  natural  form,  being'^ 
monatroail*  lorniad  by  the  onion  or  bacia- 
tlon  of  the  atenu  or  branchea. 

CelOrtomj  (at-loa'tA-ml),  n.  [Or.  toflci. 
hoUcw,  and  ttoHa,  the  month.)  The  act  ol 
apaaklug  with  a  hollow  rolca. 

OtlOtomy  (it-lot'o-m!),  n.  [Or.  kOt,  a 
tumour,  and  Com^  a  cutting.)  In  rurp.  a 
term  for  the  operation  ot  removing  the 
atricture  In  atrangnlatcd  hernia  by  outtinu. 

Olllbt  (aeKal-al,  n.  j;^omCilfivt,  apn-- 

flcniphnlariacoiB     _ 

rated  in  Ihia  country  aa  graenhouie  plant* 
'al-thdX  n.    IL.   Hlntufo.) 


d  Mend  of  L 


D«lt  (aalt),  n.  JL.  Calla.  Gr.'l 
later  Oalati,  OaUi,  lald  to  be 

tant'ol  the  wood  or  loreat.  celt,  a  covert  or 
ahade,  from  ealu  (U  aalo).  to  conceal :  GaeL 
enltacA,  an  Inhabitant  ot  the  loreat]  On* 
ot  the  earllat  Aryan  inhabitant*  ot  the 
aouth  and  we*t  ol  Eunipe.  Ot  the  CelU 
there  are  two  gnat  bnnchea,  ria.  the  Ood- 


ch,i*aln;      th,8c  hiek;     g,fDi      i,iob:      b.  Fr,  torn 


Iitlit,  comprlilDg  the  HIghUmden  of  Bcot' 
land.  Itas  Irlih,  ud  Midi;  uid  ths  <Vrnru;, 

[_■ —  .fc.™  or-i^h  _»j  D«*.»,g_    pfj^  JQ^ 

I  Cmnber- 

...  .  it  Celtio  origin, 

though  no  long«r  oilng  t>  CclUo  Ung\u«:°' 
[Tlu  word  wlUi  lUderlvfttiTuli  frequently 
— " '■'-  -n  inltUl  K  — £««,  KMic. 


CtHa.  Celli.  uid  Ibtri. 
Ibertuu^  tfae  ■uppoeed  otigituE  iulubltuiU 

nfSpaln.]    Pertaining  to  Cel 

InhabltuU;  tta«  Caltiberj,  on . 

JaltK^Ml  (idt-i-bra-aii).  > 
tut  of  Celtlbaria  (the  naini 


Call 


An  InhnU- 


lattlO  lHl»kX  »  [Sea  CSLT.) 
tu  tlM  Celt!,  or  to  Uislr  language 
Iilbei:  CUac  tongOMi  Ctliu  eui 


tM.CtltW 


CalttO  (aeltU),  n.  The  Umr>U£e  or  gronp 
of  dialect!  ipoken  br  the  Celta^  Including 
Welih,  Arraorla  or  Breton,  IrUh,  Oaellc. 
andUani. 

Oeitlclam  (Hlt^-Unn). 


It  the  Cella.-!.  A  Celtic  ei- 

pretflon  or  mode  of  eipresloii. 
(MUaCHltli).!!.  (L.toUrlnmnecleaor 
lDtiu.J  AgniDaat  bwa of  lereral  apeciet. 
uat  order  Ulmacas,  wlU  ilniple  and  geii- 
arallf  umted  leaTe*  like  thoae  ol  the  com- 
mon nettle,  but  not  etlngiiigi  the  nettle- 


traa.  crowiiu  to  the  helsbt  of 
witb  BanL  diinhia  wood,  cap 
poUih  and  rnuob  uaed  to  or 
roadi  In  Italj  and  »oth  of  ~ 
admlalit,  a  North  Amerlci 


C«ltUll <Hlf l>h),  &    Celtic;  Keltic.  [Ran.] 
CsltlMm  (nitlun),  n.     See  Cilticism. 

"-"-  ~ n  {»elfS-r4-nianl.  a.    Balating 

• '-"—  of  Colta  and  Ro- 


tT,  n,  (0.  ft  anMni.  Ft.  ei 
\tum,  ilgnlfTlng  primarllr  i 
It  oome*  from  (be  qnarrr, 


laenL)  l.Aiwglnl 

capable  of  anft&cbodla  in  eloae 

M  nortar,  clB^  Ac.  iqiei^eallr.  In  hiJUfaa, 
a  Mronnt  kind  ot  mortar  than  Ibat  wliicb  \t 
OTdlnanlT  n>Bd,caailMlng  of  thoae  hydranllc 
llmea  vhkh  eoataln  illlca  and  therefore  let 
qulekl*.  Cemanl*  are  Tutoudr  eompoieil. 
acoordlng  to  the  nature  of  the  aurfacet  to 
which  wvt  ara  applied  and  their  eipoure 
to  heat  or  molitnre.    Uy^muUe  or  MCcr 

date  almoit  hninedlatalr  on  being  nlied. 

cementa  —I.  Fig'  bond  ot  BDlon;  that  which 
uiUtee  penom  flrmty  together. 

FrindiWpl  DMHriooa  rrmrtlttHir  teuLI 

th 
cnutapatn 

Oemani  (i« 

■taneea,  by  mnrlar  which  ban 
matter  that  produeei  eoheiitn 
&  Fif-  to  unite  nrmty  01 
nieiif  all  part*  of  the 
friendihlp 

nte,  tar.  fat.  1*11: 


Cemaat  (itt-nient^,  i-i.  To  unite  or  beocnna 

KeA-menl^al).  d.    Of  or  belonging 
Lt,  aa  of  a  Inoth;  aa,  aantniat  tobea 


r  Into  or  cornhlne  with  anotber  at 

high  temperature  without  fuilon  ol  elthei 
■pedflcallT.  the  convenloQ  of  Iron  Into  atei 

by  beating  the  Iron  In  a  n ■ 

charcoal,  and  thua  earning 


Ming  calcined 
.t.  It  occura  at  Harwich.  Sheppey .  Ac 
■  ■  ■  '  i*tfi'rl-al).  o.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  cemeterr.  '  CemtitrvU  cella ' 
Sir  T.  Braiimt.  [Bare.] 
OomOtoiy  (lem'S-te-rl),  n.  [L.  eonneferimn, 
a  burylng-place,  from  Gr.  toimirfritm.  a 
ileeplng-place,  afterwarda  a  burylng-place. 
(nnn  toinae,  to  ileep.]  A  place  lel  apart 
nent;  agnnjard:  anecropolla. 

(i*-nat«i.al),  0.  [See  CBNaloai.l 

EetatlDg  to  dinner  or  Hipper.    [Bare.] 

1 — u —   fl -1,^  (il-ni'ihonXn,     The 

— „  ,.  .-.pplng.    Sir  T.  BroiBK. 
(i*Wt<«l}j^,        - 

Fertalning'to  dinner 'or  ■ 


*.glld),  ».  [A.  Saz.  HFB,  n«w, 

luiou,  viu  giU,  payment,]    Id  old  biw 

eiplatorr  mulct  paid  bj  one  who  killed 

liber  to  Uie  kindred  of  the  deceaaed. 

,  .^oblta  (Hn'6-I>lt),  n.    JL.  oznMu,  from 

Or.  ^^qoAuH,  llTlng  In  common,  from  iteinoji. 

coramon,  indMst.  tife.l    One  ol  1  religloUB 

in  oppoaltioo  to  an  anchoret  or  henalt,  who 
Urea  In  lolltude     OOten. 
Onobltlo,  CenoMttm  (Hn-O-hit'lk.  len-fl^ 
bit'lk-al),  a     Llrtng  iD  commooltj,  al  meu 

black  and  gray,  etemitlcal  anJeenoMtieaC 

StiUiMUItit. 
CenoblUtm  (Mn'A-blMim),  n.    The  itate  ol 

being  a  cenoblte^  the  prlnclplea  or  practice 

ofacenobite.     MOman. 
Cenobyt  (len'ft-bll.n.  a  place  where  penona 

live  In  commimltj.     Sir  O.  firiet. 
Cenotaiiti  (un'e-taf).  n.  [Oi  tmotapltiim— 

ktnct,  ampiT,  and  lapAot,  a  tomb.)    An 


vaae  or  pan  hi  which  Inoa ._ , 

a  veaaal  for  burning  and  wafting  iDcenee. 
Among  the  Jewa  &e  oenaer  waa  a  kind 
of  chaflng'dlih,  eoiered  br  a  dome  and 
luepended  by  a  chain.  iuhI  to  offer  pe^ 
(umei  In  lacilllcea.  Cenien,  called  alao 
tburiblea,  aTeitlUnaedlntheBonauCMbo- 


itlnkllnB 
ojodotl- 


u  well  at  In  aome  Anglican  and  other 
churchea  Thej  are  of  Tarjana  forma.  <8ee 
TuuRiBLi.)  In  Shilupere't  line  the  term 
waa  applied  to  a  battle  perforated  and  or- 
nameoled  at  the  top.  tited  lor  aprlnkllni 
perfume,  or  to  a  pan  lor  burning  any  Oi' ' 


neaa  waa  to  draw  up  a  reglater  of 

the  purpoaea  of  taaatlon ;  to  keep  watch 
orer  the  moral*  of  the  dtluna.  lor  which 

Surpoae  thej  had  power  to  cenaure  rloa  and 
nmonility  by  Inflicting  a  public  mark  of 
Ignominr  on  the  oOenderi  and  t«  •npeiin- 
teiid  the  flnance  admlnlitralJon  and  the 
keeping  up  ol  public  buildlnga—l  One  who 

and  boolu  before  tbey  are  pabl  ~ 
—  ,u..  .1. ..,-  nothing 


kwd  peiaon  ;  a  lepulchral  monun 


Cenntapl);  (aen'S-taf-I), 

Cenaet  (■eni), «.   (i.  o 


^  (aen'a»r-ahip),  n.    Tbeofficeor 

dignity  of  accnaor;  the  time  during  which 
a  cenaor  bolda  his  oBlce.— CnuonAip  i>ftlu 
prut,  a  regulation  which  lormeilv  prevailed 
in  moat  eonntrie*  of  Europe,  and  la  atlll  In 
force  In  many,  according  to  which  prfDtcd 
bookB,  manoecriptt.  psmphleti.  and  newa- 
papera  are  eianuned  b;  penona  appointed 
for  the  purpoee.  who  are  empowered  to  pn~ 


ic  iDDiatH,  and  ilrim 


C«LniTKU7(Mii'dI(M'-*^bl1).  adr.    Inacen- 
" ■-  ■  mimner  wortlij  of 


.    ..  orpoDilblalllcUdaDRiii 

bar  al  a  ehonJi  tor  mlioaiidiiet,  bj  wt 

1*  daprind  at  Um  eonunanloo  ol  the 


_wl(b  UutofOrut  BrtUln. 


m  Uig  ititutoiT  dif. 
-     (Contr.  Dl 

nuuilr  aied  wltb  per;  u,  t«n  per  eerit,  thit 
1*,  [D  the  propgrtloti  of  t«ii  to  Uie  bnndrad. 

I,  In  Tirioiii  DonnttlM  ■  ootn  «iniil  to  tile 


CanUsa  (—^^i-  o-  Bate  br  tha  cant 
hundred;  panmUga.    (Bare.) 

Cental  (UD'Ul).  n.  A  weight  oT  100  It 
propoaed  to  ba  gananllr  mdopMd  Id  tl 
inda  tod  eonunena  ot  ital*  coduUt,  ai 


r;  Uia  Canlaon  wen 


Oentanr  (Mint«r). 


II  bdng  mppoaed  t 

notlcn  of  Cbem  In  Dreek  Uten- 
ture.  howeier,  menlj  irpmeat 

HMD  Inhabiting  the  inDDntalni  and 
(omta  of  TlMfuIj.  and  It  1>  not 
tm  later  Umea  that  thej  ippeBr 
aatntbaeut.  The  Centaur  Chalran 
waa  dMii«idibad  tor  hli  know- 
ledge  ot  medlchie.  ~  1  Fart  or  a 
•ouUiem  coiuteltitlon.  In  torm  ot 
a  cenUnr.  nanaltr  lolned  with  Uie 


(«en-te-ni'r 


[Bare.] 
itWi»ry(ien'(B-na-ril,  n.  [L.  MnMtioriiu, 
im  eemum.  a  hnndnd ;  but  from  the 
lantngi  It  would  appear  that  the  word 

prahanda  a  hundred ;  tfie  apace  ojf  a  hnn- 

dred  fean.     '  One  Ineb  ot  decreue  la  the 

irerj  aBnfanory.'  Bakt- 

Bmoratlon  of  an;  eTenl. 


red  veara.    'One 


Ldhglo 


C!eQt«]IIll&l(>en-teniil-a]),  a.   [L.  m 


Seb^Zn""^"  ""■  "■  " 
( Mn-tenW-i. „    .       __.    .._ 

OwteruilJjly  ( KU-ten'ol-til-ll ),  adv.    Once 

eFent  renttnniaUy, 

0BOtBr(«n't*r>    Sea  CBTTIE 

Oentorlnc  (Hn'Ur-lnE),  n.  The  framing  at 
Umher  *>;  which  the  arch  ut  a  bridge  or 
other  atractnTO  li  lupporled  duiina  I  ta  er^r- 
tlon.  The  lame  name  teslTeD  to  the  wood- 
tramlng  ou  which  any  vsiUted  work 


,  that  U.  tiled  Or  the  Id 

edicrttiflf  UiacenMrlnit. 

r  lolned  with 
Ihlitj'-Bve  at 


CentiiUZM  (•en-ta're-a).  n.  [I.r 
latma.  Or.  tentourii,  ktntau 
tntaariBn,  after  the  CVnlnur 

fool]  A veirextenalTogeiLUio.  - — ^-^,,- 
planta,  nat  order  CompotlCie     Tha  ipecli 


an  annul  oi 


_. iniiir heitfc  with'aller- 

nate  lea*e>  and  iIiieIc  head*,  all  the  Doreta 
of  which  are  tubular.  They  are  found  In 
Ennpe.  Weateni  Ada.  and  North  Africa 
The  annnala,  C.  cjianut  (eom  bine-bottle), 
C  irokAoM  (purple  or  white  anitan),  and 
C-  Kumroltn  (rellow  (Ulcanl,  are  Hnietlmei 
cnlUvated  In  gardena  but  the  ipecla  In 
general  are  ol  rery  little  Inportanc 


C.  SBt/nem,  ti 


■a  C.  nigra  and 


knapweed  ot  out  meadowi 

In.  A  herb,  the  centaury.  C%>b- 

(unttr-Ii).e.{  Toperfottnthe 

jretact'ukea"  ~  '  " 

Contamy  (•« 
The  popular 


a  brute.     Taimg.    [Rare.  ] 


SiS£ 


I  ErythnEB 


109  Ibi,    flee  Cent 


nte-nAil-aB}.  a.     A  penon 


the  flanki  ilalng. 
OentMliiua  (KD-te 
dredth ;  aa,  a  cant^ 


Omtailmo  (aen-  teE'4 
■  — >.  n.    1.  In  the  money  tyt 
lundredth  part  of  a  Ura.  w 
to  the  Fnnch  franc  In  value.— 
tine  money  ot  account   Itlatl 

JwH  of  a  dollar,  that  li  of  U 

The  hundredth  part  ot  a  thing,  ai 


e  family  Talpid*,  very  nearly 


c  loM;      S.so;     J.^b; 


'r.  ton;      ng ,  ttltf. 


C*ntUra  (uatl-ir:  Ft.  pmn.  lUi-tjti),  n. 
A  aquin  inctn:  Ote  hundndUi  part  of  Uts 
Fniidhuv,  ud  aqiuJ  to  1 10  iquuv  yftrdL 

0«tltldplt«ni(UD-U-ilp'lRuXa'  [I-.«nli- 
apt.  Hntieipitit;  trom  eatuum,  *  bUDdrAd, 
and  eaput.  the  beftd.  |  HAving  a  hiiadrad 
hudi.    (KvB-J 


Into  ■  btindnd  parU,     [S*t«,] 

■U-rMfu.),  a.    [  L  MnCi- 

■  luf!]  Havlnc  ■  bnndnd  IwtW  Johntm. 
OantKndaiHn'U-gridLo.    ILontunss 

bundnd.  ud  oroifttt.  k  dtgrae, )  1,  Conilit- 
\na  ot  •  himdrBd  degrees;  nuuled  tnto 

■  nmidnd  dl*lili>iiior*qiuriiirti Centi- 

gratU  rAfmuiuUr,  a  IbenDonietflT  Intro- 
duced by  Celiltu.  vbich  dJTldei  the  iDtervkl 
belwMn  the  fnailDC  and  bailing  polnti  o( 


wlipUced  It  thafneilng- 

Biut.  while  in  Fahienbolt'i  It  li  tn  degreea 
Low  IL— £.  PerUlnlog  to  tbe  volt  which 
it  dirlded  into  >  hundred  degiese;  u,  ■  «n- 

OantlKnmma  (Mn^-cnm  or  aii-tt-inm), 

n.    [Ft;  from  L  ttntUTn,  *  boodred.  and 

the   hundredth   put   of  a  giamme.    See 

C«atmtre(wn-ti-li'lrgrift(i-M-l*-trXn.  |Fr., 

liquid  mauun,  the  hundredlh  put  of  ■ 
litre,  I  llttla  mure  thin  |lh>  of  %  cubic  inch. 

OMttUoqwUHn-Ul'a-kwlX  n.  [L  unlum, 
•  hUDdrBd,  ud  Itvuor,  to  HHnk-J  A  hun- 
dred leylngi;  ■■»  the  Ctntuoquji  of  Ptolu- 
niviUi  ■  work  conttUUng  n  hundred  mpbor- 
limv     Surttm. 

OsntlIIiaCHn-t«m'or(Ul-(im),n.  [Fr.)  The 

OeiltUnetI«<Hn-tl-me'[roriUi-t«-ml-tr).». 
(Ft.  ixruimitri,  (rom  L.Mnmm,»hundrsd, 
ud  Or.  mtlnm,  meuure.j  A  French  mei- 
Hire  ol  length,  the  hundredth  pirt  of  a 

1 .1 .1...    ■•»u  ol  U  fDcb. 


itii  /w/ioa(ut,  )■  quite  ImnnleB 
genua  Scolopendre  Inflict  KTere  and  often 

a  foot  In  length. 
Oantlpedil  ( len'tl-pi-dal ),  a.     Pertaining 

or  belonging  to  the  centlp&lei. 
OentUtan  (•antl-tl«r  or  uUi-t«4tirV  n. 

[Ft  etittuttnl    The  hundredth  parlol  the 

French  ttare,  equal  to  US  coble  loot. 
OMltnar  (lent'nerX  n.    [G.,  (ron  J.  tmUn- 

anil  auaying.  a  walghl  dlvlaiblB  lint  Into  a 
hundred  pule  and  then  Into  amiller  parte. 
The  metallnrgliU  um  I  weight  dlilded  Into 
a  hundred  equal  lurt*.  aicli  one  ponnd;  tbe 


DH  diflerent  weighu  With  them  a  oent 
iB  ane  dram   to  which  the  other  parU 

Cnntlnent  for  a  hunilredwelghL     In  Si 
lerlud  It  ii  equal  to  IIO  Iba.:  In  Aiul 

Canto  (een'te).!!!    pi.  CentM  (Hn'toii 
rtaut.  prlmarll)'  clulh  made  up  of  patcl 


jrcompoeen;  a  paitlcci 


"O^ 


lam.  a  bundred,  and  ecului.  an  eye  ]    Hii 
en'tO-lit),  n.    One  who  cnmplii 


en'Ifi-nliml  n.    The  aot  ol 

Into^  ormulngcompilaUona 

iu-nlhor*.    Ballani    (We.  J 

«(ien10-nitlngX».     The  act  ot 

epeciUcalljr,  In  mune,  the  act  of 


alreadftnowD.  [Ban.: 
OantnKian'tral},  -  "^ 
Ing  or  pertaining  t< 


placed  In  tbe 
];ot1glnatlDg  or  proceeding  from 


I  eUipte,  an  annular  ecllpee 


1  (whlcl 


HUM  a  moTiiig  bod;  to  tend  lowi 
recede  from  the  centn  ot  motion, 
which  canee*  tbe  leTolvliu  bodr  to 
towardi  the  centre  of  motion  la  call< 
canltipetal  force,  and  that  which  cai 
to  recede  trom  the  oentie  li  called  th 

aBiitntUu.tliiii  <eentral-li-i''ihoaX  fl. 


,    Simeaa  Cm- 


(MB'ttal-Inn  X  n.    The  qoalltf 
tral;  the  combinitlen  ol  Mieral 
parte  into  one  wbole;  centrallxatloo. 
OBStnllgt  (eeo'tral-litX  •■-    OnewboprD- 
motea  centralliatlon,  or  bringing  all   the 


of  a  mlnlatry;  the  etnlraliia 
mercfl  In  a  city. 
Cantmiie  (aen'tral-IiX  >-(-  P' 
tralited;  ppr.  centraliiiii;.     ' 


nenllTi 


>  actual  OT  coDFcnlional  « 
ipplled  to  the  pnweu  ot  ti 
admiclatratlon  to  the  c 


™1til' 

(^tnll7  (len-tral-UX  ode.  In  a  central 
muuer  or  poaltlon :  with  regard  to  the 
centre;  ai,  to  be  antraUy  illuated. 

OentnUsua  (len'lTml-Bei).  n.  Tbe  ilate  of 
balog  central;  centrallty. 

OentTMltlini  <>en-tran'thai).  n.  [Or.  tan- 
Iron,  a  ipor,  and  antha,  a  flower.]  A  genua 
ol  plantt,  net  order  Vilerlanaceie,  dktin- 
guiabed  from  the  true  valeriu  by  haTing  a 
■pur  to  the  corolla  and  a  aingle  Btamen.  The 
apeele*  are  perennial  imooth  hertia,  with 
white  or  red  Dowen.  C.  ruftar  (ipiir-*alerian) 
la  a  iweet-iceDted  plant  natunllaed  in  the 
Bontb  of  Bngland  and  Ireland  in  cbatt-plle 
and  on  old  walla  Some  of  the  apedea  are 
grown  In  gardana.  and  are  elegant  border- 

OtntntlOIII  (aen-tti'ihon),  n.  Tendency  to 
the  centra.     Dt  H.  Mm. 

Osntra  (aen'Ur),  n.  [Fr..  from  L  eantrum, 
Gr.  lintrm.  a  goad,  apnr,  or  point,  trom 
JtanUo,  to  prtck,  because  in  deicrlblng  a 
ci[cie.wllh  a  pair  ol  compaiaea  tbe  flied  log 
make*  a  mark  or  hole  In  the  centre.  1  I.  A 
point  equally  distant  from  the  eitremltlca 
ol  a  tine,  flgnre,  or  body;  tbe  middle  point 
or  place.^1  Tbe  middle  or  central  object 
In  an  army,  the  bodyol  troops  occupying 
the  place  In  Ihe  Una  between  the  wmga 
In  a/«t,  the  diTiilan  between  tbe  lU  ud 
rear  ot  the  line  ol  battle,  ud  betweni  (Ha 

>alllng.-3-  A  point  of  coDcentralion :  tbe 


I  Is  at  the  I 
district,  Ac,  a 


enchai 


lagltUtWe  aMembliei  the  title 
u  given  ui  the  moderate  IHends  of  order, 
IntennedUte  between  the  ryiU  and  !</(.— 
Cantra  i^  attractiimaf  abaiv.  Is  that  point 
Into  which,  it  aU  Ita  matter  were  collected. 
Its  action  upon  any  remote  particle  wonld 
be  the  samess  before;  or  the  point  to  which 
bodlea  tend  b  coDeeqnenee  ot  tbe  action  ot 
grsTlty.— Cantra  q^  a  6aafi0<t,  a  point  In  the 
middle  ot  tbe  gorged  a  baatlim,  whence  the 
capita]  line  oommeacca,  and  Is  generally  at 
the  angle  ol  the  Inner  polygon.— OeMre  ii^  a 
conic  atctiai,  that  point  which  blseda  any 
diameter,  or  that  pcdnt  Id  which  all  the 
diameters  iDlanect  «Bcb  otber,— Onlre  «f 
emvenion,  a  point  In  a  body  about  which  It 
(uma,  or  tend*  to  ton,  wheo  a  force  li  ap- 

C^'  id  to  any  part  of  it,  aa  wlwn  a  bar  of  Iron 
borlEontally.  and  la  sttvck  at  one  end 
perpendicularly  to  Its  length,  one  point  in 
.1. J ._.  ..  — .  ..  g  centre  about 


which 


Ai^Aer  iKnd,  the 
n  centre  of  that 


—Ctfttn  ^  a  curFw  qf  thi 

t]f  diMptaetment,  the  mei 

part  of  a  ahip  which  te 

water.  It  is  also  cslled  the  Ctmfra  q/  Cat- 
ilV.aiidaonieUnMatbeOaBlreq^/mmanwn, 
or  CmAv  0^  Biaoyaneu. — Canfraa  ^  (t  rfeer, 
the  two  plTola  on  wfiloh  tbe  door  tama— 
Ctnttti^t^Hilibrium,  Is  the  same  In  respect 
to  bodies  Immersed  in  a  Bold,  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  to  l»dlea  tn  free  apace,  See 
EquiLIBRIDIL— Cantra  iif  tqmlirvm  i>S  a 
ij/tim  c/  bodfti.  a  point  aaah  that  If  the 

would  remain  in  equilibrium.  —  Cm«ra  ef 
/rietion,  that  point  en  which  anrthing  tnma 
when  put  Id  rapid  and  iDdepeniient  moUon: 
thui  the  extremity  of  the  peg  round  which 
a  b>p  aploi  la  the  centre  ot  tiietlon.— Caiilre 
qf  gravity.  In  m«A.  the  point  about  which 
all  the  paita  ot  a  body  eiactly  haUnce  each 
other,  and  which  being  sapportedtbewhele 
body  will  remain  at  reat  thoDgfa  Boted  on  by 
granty;  or  that  potat  In  tbe  btailor  ot  a 
body  so  situated  that  ai^  plane  vbaterer 
that  paiece  thioogh  it  dliddet  the  body  hito 
two  parts.  o(  which  the  weighia  are  eiaetly 
eqasl.  Also  called  Cantn  V  '<>«-  Bea 
OiiyiTt.— Cantra  afgyratian,  tbe  point  at 
which.  If  the  whole  maaa  ot  a  reeolvlng 
body  were  ooUected.  tbe  rotatory  affect 
would  remain  imaitered.—0n>lra(/(n*rlia, 
that  point  la  a  body  which  Is  so  situated 
that  the  force  requisite  tor  producing  mo- 
tion hi  the  body,  or  bringing  it  to  reet,  la 
equivalent  to  a  single  force  applied  at  thli 
point.  It  la  the  tame  with  the  centre  of 
gravity  — Canlr*  qf  magnUiidt,  that  point 
In  a  body  which  Is  equally  distant  fnnn  all 
the  similar  eitemal  parts  ot  It,  In  tbe 
regular  solldi  this  point  coinddea  with  the 
centre  ot  gravity.  — Centra  qf  metion,  the 
point  whlcli  remalna  at  reet  while  all  the 
other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  It. — Onitra 


le  time.— Centre  i^pareuf- 
(ien.  the  point  at  which.  It  a  inoiiDg  body 

motion  wouU  be  arnated  wlthOBI  ]»vdnclng 

tbe  centre  ol  oscUlstlon  when  the  percutlent 
body  moves  about  a  flted  point;  and  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  when  the  body  motea 
In  a  itralght  line. — Centra  qffTunirt.    Be* 


L  To  be  collected  U 


It;  to  be  coi 


It  (a(n't*r.blt).  n,    . 
boring  large  circular 


CENTKE-CHUCK 


OeatrA-ebnok  (■ 


r-chok),  : 


id  an  Iha  nundril  ol  & 

canln  Aicd  Inlti  sIk.  ■  proJecUiig  wm  or 

Ceatre-diUl  ((oa'Ur-driljk  n.     A  unsll  drill 

■  ihilt  about  to  bs  tunwd,  for  tha  aatmuw 
of  UiB  Utba  cantrw 

Centraltyl  (arn-trt'l-UX  n.     Powar  of  K- 
Irtctinoiowi-* 


Cantra-plii  (Mn'Ur-pln).  n.    Tha  pivot  on 

which  the  canpiu  naedle  «c!U>lai 
Centra-punoh  (lan'tir-niuuio,  n.     A  tool 

conditlog  ot  ■  unall  piece  irf  etsel  with  ■ 

lunlaneil  poJnt  (t  oDa  ea<L 
CMltr»-nU (lan Urrtl), '>'  laraauaytoii 

IrsDUMvi,  ■  nil  pluoad  betweaD  tbeonll- 

nmrr  raua  in  ■  tnck. 
Ceniw  MOOnd  (nn'Kr-xik.niidX  a.  A  (arm 

pTe«  iB  wliich  tha  iKxindi-liBnd  !■  moonlsd 


aetnl* 


Claiitrla(UD'trik).n.  In  c 

iiiiim. 

Cmtna  CentllMl  (aen-trlk,  aan'trlli-il),  a 
Pluadln  tha  cantra  or  middle:  ceatnL 

CMItlleftlU  <Kn'trtkiil-Ii  >,  adi.  la  ■  an- 
tn]  poaltlDn:  Motnllr. 

""*-■—' m'trit-al-naa),  n  BItuUon 

trli'I-tl),  n.     Ilia  itila  of 

COi^lfDipii  (HB-tim-ialX  a.  ILciHlniM, 

^-     nd/utrio,  loflea.ll.  Tending  to 

■0  tha  eeBlrB._    The  enUrifligal 


idtr  <H 

halm  Dantrlc 

"~— '■m^{n___ 


eurrv,  t«nd  to  1^  oS  Irani  the  ub  of  their 
motion  In  ■  tangent  to  the  partphar}  of  tha 
cnrro ;  thiu  tha  mooa  in  ravalvliig  Tonnd 
tha  earth  hju  ■  tcndancr,  in  areiT  point  of 
btt  orbit,  to  tj  oil  !n  the  dlraction  of  ■ 

<tfdl  the  pluiet*. 

1  Acting  by  or  depending  on  cantrifngal 
I ..„.  ^  ,  cmiTtfUfiU  pomp:  * 

iilDg    water,    rontOiillng 


ittrifuffol  mt 


mine*,  drjln^  fi 


TotheL  auger,  A 


pliatTof  wlnlgaDie.  and  being  rotated  Tai 
nwldly  tin  wktcr  (or  in  the  «h  d(  ngL. 
the  iBolBieet  Uea  off  by  cantHlogll  action. 


.  — -, toward]  l.Tand- 

iDg  toward  the  centre.— Cmtrrpital/orn  ii 

centre,  and  therebT  acta  aa  a  countarpolie 
(0  the  centrUngal  fai«i  in  circular  rouUoa 
OrarltTlaacentrtpetairorcepreTanting  tha 
planala  from  ajing  oH  in  a  tuigsnt,  n>  the 
■tone  doea  bmn  the  allng.  ^i.  PrDgreialng 
lij  changaa  from  the  eilarlor  of  an  object 
ta  it*  cantre ;  u,  the  mMrietiat  Mlcinca- 
tloB  of  a  bone.  Oian.  Speclltcailr.  in 
but  eipanding  flrM  at  tha  baM  ol  the  In- 
BinnceiMa,  and  later  at  the  inmmit,  ai  a 
ilower.  ~  <%n(rypa(aJ  in/bmKntt  !•   Ihi' 


;aea-trtp'a-eas-*l),  n.    Tan- 

tre.    [Bare.] 

n-trVi-dt).  •>.  ^     A  name 

, iiloglita  to  tha  FlatulartdiB. 

*  familji  of  lUhaa.  from  Ctntrimmt,  lu  typl- 

OmtnUeni  (aeD-trliliua),  n  . . . 

larrgU  and  luiilj  natolaildia  To  tt£ 
gonna  beloaga  tliv  beilowa-ilah,  trnmpet-flah, 

CantMbMlS  (aan-trA-bai^),  a.  [Or.  tm- 
tivo.  thooaatra.afldtarM.weight.1  Relat- 
ing to  the  centra  of  an<itr  or  method  et 
ODdlng  It— Cbntmtwvi  maUtod,  a  matliod 


point,  Iboagb 
dlnit— " ' 

OantrDlliiaal, 


divvlEig  Unei  converging   towarda 
■'  "■ — ■- the  point  be  InacocMlble. 

(len-irfl-lln'e-al),  o.    A  tar 

ipplled  to  linea  oonieratng  to  a  centre. 
•■---•  n.    Bae  CBmu)Uax*D, 


Id  pau*,  a  loot)  A  gaona  of  acau- 
_....  Jinla.  nattrea  of  Mew  Sonth  Walea, 
belongCng  to  the  cuckoo  fanllj.  ao  called 
from  the  long  apar-lika  claw  of  the  Inner  toe; 
the  phaaaant  cnckoa    The;  bring  up  their 

Bwitr^Tiaa''"""),  n.    |I>  ]   A  oentn.    In 


)BntTTt(aan'tri),  n.     A  lenlrT 

'Theeentry'i  boa.'    Oay. 

— ■ ■ tnm'rtr),  n.  [ 


.  Home  appointed  to  decide 
tmong  the  people. 
in-tnnTTl-ral),  a.    Partaln- 

aentam'rl-rit).  n.     The 
allies  or  dignity  of  the  centumTtrL 
3eiitaiualn«fwa-tuiic1itt-la>>,n.  |L.  dim. 

amall  plant  growing  on  cultlTalwI  ground.  | 


anareraelj,  ai  in  the  allied  pimpemeL 

man»iuu(b*itard-plmp«mei.chair-i'eed) 

a  natlre  of  Britain.    It  ia  a  mj  mfnnte 

plant,  with  a  branched  item,  and  llowen  o( 

damp  Bandy  and  gravellj  plaoea 
Oantnpla  (aantd-pl),  a.    IFr,  amtupla,  troin 

atpliea.Bfald.1    A  hondrm-lold! 

Oantnpla  (aotfto-pl),  ».(.  pret  A  pp.  om- 
tuplad;  ppr.  eentupUnf.  To  moIUplj  a  hun- 

Oantopiiotte  twn-tii'pli-ttt),  i.^'ptw.  * 

""  tniuplieattdi  ppr.  eentupHeatitw.    [L. 
im.  a  hiindrvd.  and  pticatut.  folded.) 


[aen-tfl'ri-alY  a.    [L 


ri-id)^a. 


BeUtlngto 

on.'tal^T' 

1  lvin-UiTl.U), 

Ida  into  hnodreda  or 


Contuiit,  n.    Sea  CihtUiuatub, 
OmMiry  (•en'ta-ra  n.     IL.  amfurio,  from 
anUum,  a  hundred.)    1.  Id  a  general  aenia, 
a  handled;  anything  oonaiitlng  of  a  hun- 


1  In  Son.  antiq.  a  diviilDn  of  the  people 
tor  the  poipoee  ol  electing  maglatntca  and 
enacting  law^  the  people  roUng  by  eentO' 
rlea ;  alio,  a  eompauy  eonaliting  uf  a  hun- 
dred men.— &  A  period  at  a  hundred  yeaia. 
TbI*  le  the  moat  common  algnlilcatlaD  of  the 
word :  and  aa  we  begin  our  modern  compo- 
'"  lalnm  the  incarnation  of  Chrlit 
generally  applied  to  aonic  term 

the  .^rit  or  Mcond  onir 
ifury.     If  we  intend  to 

adjunct;  at,  tha  third  eintuty  befc 
Chriitian  era,  or  after  the  delnga 
-  '  ilf  jrnvdakurp,  a  UUe  given  to  an 
ecciBwaatlcal  hiitoir,  arranged  In  thirteen 
centoriee.eomBllod  byi  '  --  -  ■ 
ante  at  Magdeburg.     " 


ixplanatory 


to   IheAmenoa 
which  waa  fonnerly  nppoead  to  floa      ._., 

OeoTl,!  n.  [A.  Sii,  lee  CBUKk-l  A  free- 
man of  tha  lower  rank  among  the  Anglo. 

04P*  (aS-pa),  n.     [L.  an  onion.)    The  com- 

'—  thaitlUunCniaor  hotulala. 

-  {at-pav-ft-ruaS  a.  fl.  «pa,  an 
,.u^...  »».  jan>,  to  devour.]  Feeding  on 
oniona    [Rare.) 

OaphalOla  (H.fi'el-[».  n.    (Or.  W^nV.  the 

genua  ol  planCa.  uat  order  Rublacaie.  con- 
alatlngol  ihruha  or  perennial  herbi,  native! 
of  tropical  region*.  chieHy  in  America.  Their 

Involucratlng  bracta.  which  are  •omatlmaa 
richly  coloured  The  moiE  intereitliK  ape- 
eiet  U  CtpluUlii  Ipteacuanlia.  which  ylelda 
the  Ipecacnanha  root  of  the  dnigKleta  It 
ll  found  In  ahadv  woodi  In  BraiU.  The  root 
ia  the  part  employed  In  medicine,  and  haa 
a cbaracteriatk ringed  atructure.  It  lamed 
ai  an  emetic,  ila  eScacy  dependlov  nn  ■ 
white  alkaline  prtndple  oonlalM 
called  awlin. 

0«plw:»lflO  (Ml-a-lal^lk),  a.    Rail 
cephalalgy  or  headache. 

OevluMiia  (eef-a-lal'JlkX  n.     A  n 
for  the  headache. 

OepliaUlar  (t 

aia—luphaU.  the  heai 
Headache. 

CBpfutlanUiwm  (aeral-ai 
kiphaU.  a  head,  and  anti 


In  ll 


caotla.  from  which,  however.  It  dIDen 
the  anthen  being  tarminal  and  tha  ovary 

._i...j      ,nu .1. —  Britlih  apeclei 

■  ■  Bllebor- 


fT*p>i  t^  1q  w  ^tll^Tn  (a( 

Osiih^juitlina  (tef-a-1an' 
pSaU.  a  hi    '        '        ' 


of  helTeb 

-hia'thl-am),  n 
•ol.  Uie  bead  a 


— , wo*  Demg  a  ebafoclerlatlc  of 

thl*  order.  1  A  genua  ca  plania,  naL  order 
RublaocB.  Tha  apeclea  are  ahniba.  with 
email  white  Howera  deneely  aggregated  In 
apherleolpedUDCled  heada  Thabeatknowii 
apaolea  la  C.  etcideulalU  (the  bntWIi-buali 
oj  North  Anehca), 

'   VUJaef-a.iaa'pIt).  n.  [Or.  hpAaU. 
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tfln>p«li,  pUropodi.  CDttLe-flmhu;  DtherwiH 
aaiod  Cephalophora. 
CajphkUta  (Htrn-UJ,  11.    A  moUiuo  ot  tfaa 
<irTlilon  CepUUtu 

AvpAoU,  the  faoad.]  Fertolniiu  to  theh«ul; 
M.  onJiaffa  ttudtclrm,  renwUn  lor  d1>or- 
dan  In  Uie  bud.~(>aWK  M«n,  ths  T«ln 
•rbich  rung  (long  the  um,  loniiinsd  bwuue 

thsbsad. 
OaptuUlclae-tU'llD.n.  A  medlcin*  lor  bMd- 
■1^  or  other  dliorder  In  the  head. 

OaplnUHLttoa,  OaplutUwitton  <M('ai-i- 

zf  ihonX  n.  In  buL  a  larm  propoeed  bj 
FrotenorDMU,  ol  Amarlc*.  todeaotea  ten- 


ter of  locomotlTO  memben  or  limb*  to  the 
bend  (Id  the  Cephalnpoda,  for  aumple) 
OaplullJtIO  (lel-i-llit'lli),  a.    Pertktnliig  to 
thehcmd.    [Bare.] 

OapBHWi  (Mf-e-U'tta).  n.  (Or.  t»*oJ*.tli8 
head,  and  t«T7n.  -UU,  Btgnlfyinff  inflamma- 
thin,]    iDflunmaUan  of  the  lirafn. 

OsphUlMtlan,  n.     See  CErHALiSATioii. 

CaptolO-tnulClllaM  (>Efa-]fl-br«ng"lit-at), 
a.  (Qr.  iMphaU,  the  head,  and  brancliia, 
giUt.]  In  HwL  a  term  applied  to  *  Hctlon 
or  the  Aonellda  which  haie  tnfU  of  eilar- 
iiol  gUli  placed  on  the  hend. 

CephalO  -BXtnctor  ( uf  a-lO^elu.  trakt-ir ), 
n.  An  Initminent  to  extract  a  fatiu  by 
claaplnf  the  hsad. 

OaphalOfnpIljr  (mt-t-Ujs'n-tl),  n.  [Or. 
IrtphaU.  theliead,  and  prapM,  deaerlpUon.] 
A  de«;rlptlon  of  the  head.     Dunaliim. 

0»I>b«lllld  OeTa-lold),  a.  [Or  i^;^  I/,  head. 
ndetftona.]    9haped  like  the  head^ipherl- 

OaphklOlOg7(»f->-lol'a-f').'>'  iar.ktphali. 
(he  head.and  lo;Di,adiacoune.l   Atreatlae 

CapbalCdoplnia  (•el-a-lol'd'fuaX  <•'    Bee 


fSaU.  Uw  bMd.  and  >»i> 


C 


n,_  [Or.  kt. 
head 


cliiriiu  paituritlon.     E  3.  Knight. 
Caphuopborii  (Hl-k-lofa-ra),  n.  pL    See 


Cepbalopliiu  (■«-ial'a-(ui).  •>.  (Or  ttpAoU, 

Uia  head,  and  ttphut,  a  cmt—rrora  tult  ot 
hair  on  the  head]  An  African  (enui  of 
■iitelopea  with  ahort  conical  hnmi.  Ht  far 
back,  hm  r     -  ■ 

eluding  tJko  I 


ledDyker- 


Beth  nukea  e^iltiJ  aDaPi  and 
CDt  Into  thongi  tor  the  long  w 
It*  height  at  Iha  ihonldsr  It  iboi 
The  rhoode-bok.  red-bi 


.pod  or  i^fal'<>-pod).  a. 

longingurpertaioing  to  ihe  Cephalopoda 

OanhilDpod,  Oephilopoda  {let'a-IO-pod. 
•e?a-la  p6d.  or  M^iTiiiMKl.  ■e-tal'6-pM),  <■. 
A  memlifr  of  (be  cldaa  Cephalopoda  (which 
■eel.     Written  also  Crphatfytod^in. 

CsptaalOPOlla  (KtHup'oJa),  n.  pt.  [Or. 
ktphaii,  a  head,  and  pouj.  podot,  a  foot  J  A 
claMOf  the  moUuiica.  Ok  highest  Uiormnlu- 
tiou  in  Uiat  divlaiiin  ot  the  anlnial  kingdom, 
chaneteriied  bj  baring  the  organ*  of  pre- 
hentlon  and  iDconiotlun,  called  untacloi  or 


fioatl  geDeraOrthocerai. 
titet.sc,  belong  to  the 


ilstnal  (hell.  The 


toHll  belemnllsa,  Ac     The  •hell  li  In  all 

foull  Cephalopoda  are  multltudinoua 
Cepll«lopoaan(wf-*lop'o-dan|,  n.     A  mol- 
liiieof  theclaail'ephaiopoda:  aeephalnpnL 

Cipbalopodic,  CepiiBiopodDiu  (leraifi- 

1"»l"jk,  ut-a-lop'o-dui).  a.    Relating  to  the 
I  pphalopoda. 
CipluloptoIB  (wf'H-lori't^r.a).  n.     A  genq> 

FAte,  tkr.  lat.  fall:       mt.  met.  her;       tdn 


familr^I^ 

IQi'ki^KaU,  Uie  tiead.  j 

wtDg,  and  Mm,  Ukeneu 
cartlliglnoni  flihei  of  1 
which  the  genu*  Cephalt 
dlatlncnlahed  tram  ail  n 
of  Utile  Hu*  which 


nn  fliha^  the  tnn  ot  tba 
lopteridie  (whldi  aeeV 
—  (Mra-lop-tir^-dS),  a 


)   A  (sb-famllr  ot 


Onlron 


thehewl 

An-beaded  rar*  or  hanMd  rajn. 


ai(C.  O 


benof  tl 


near  the  Brttlab  ooaat*.    Some  ot  the  mam- 

attain  an  almoit  Inored- 

QiF  been  taken  at  Hnalba 

"— — ■ -V(»rf'*-Wt  iera-totj.  r 
L 1  A  name  glren  u> 
tr  rabatance,  Iniolahle  In 
Ole  tn  «ther.  which  b  ob- 
tained tram  the  brain.  Accordlag  to  *ome 
anthoTttln  it  la  a  mlitnre  ot  the  oerebn>l«a 
ot  potaaainni  and  eodinm,  with  trace*  of 
oleln  and  oleo-pboaphorlc  acid.  Called  ilao 
Cnvfrrot 
Ce^WlO-thoraKiera-ie-thCnke).!!.   [Qr. 

The  anterior  dlrlilon  of  the  bod^  In  cnu- 
taceani.  ■pld.  .        .    . 

iliU  of  tfae  I 


.(•efa-lB-temLn.  {Qi.kiphaU. 


aedtt  it*  forcible  contnotioD  and  lacUitala 
0(VlMlotoinj(aaf-a-Iairo-inl).ii.  l.lnatuu. 


or  pnctlce  of  operating  with 
the  eaphalotmna. 
CMplul(»rlb«(*ara-IA-lf1b).n  [Or.tepAoU, 
the  bead,  and  iriM,  to  bmla*.  1  An  obaletrl- 
cal  Inatmment  tor  cradling  the  head  ot  the 
Infant  In  Ih*  wonb  ia  oaaaa  at  dlfflcnlt 


are  forclblT  preiiod  togel 
anything  that  la  between  .... 
OaphalAna(*at-a-ia'tai).n.  [ 
headed.]    A  genu  ot  plant* 


(eet-a-Id'taiin.  [Or  ktpkaiila. 


C,/DUuiular<((thaAa>traUan  pitdher-plant). 
a  corloui  heri>  with  ndlcal  leaiei,  lome  ot 
which  ars  elllptia  and  entire,  hot  other* 
are  altered  into  pitchen  with  a  tbickenad 
notched  ilm.  oloeed  with  Ud*  Uke  the  trae 
pitohar-pUnla(Nepenthe*t  The  araall  white 
nowfln  are  borne  on  a  long  aplke.  The 
BieneHc  naaa  la  dna  to  the  preamca  ot 
headed  hair* In  the  Inteltorot the calja. 
OspIWlOM  {    -    - 


:  m^Mc 


lata,  adhriikii 

oi^tiu  (•£^e-ne),  «  [In  afau*  myth,  the 
Dame  ot  a  king  of  Ethlc^ila,  and  hwband  of 
Caulopela.  placed  among  the  itan  after  hi* 
ciealh-l    1.  In -      ■    ■■ 

opeia,  Ufaa  M 

CDUtalni  thhtyUve  itan  - 1  One  01  the 

moH  mite*,  tamllr  Orihatidie 
CepoU,  (lap^A-la).  >.    IL.L,  dim.  Irani  erpa, 
an  onion.  Iron  it*  reaemblance  to  the  leaTca 
ottheplant)  Annuaotniheaoltheaccliob 
AcanthopterTgir    A  ipecii 
lound  on  the  British  coail  1 
laud  bj  the  name*  ot  the  n 


ObdoIU 

^bon 


w-pol'l 


ii),n.vL    [SeeCEPOLA] 
nd-fiihu*     A  family  of 


anthopiemiti 

Tsry  long  donal  fln  of  tan' montiig 
hole  length  of  the  back,  the  caudal 

tinct  from  It.  a^thy  arnalt  cj^clold  ici 
_....  ._     though  n-  '-- 


of  coleopterons  Insect!  of  theaectlon  LoncI 
cornea  TbeyarecomTnonlnillpartiDf Ih 
globe,  but  eapeciallT  In  hot  cllmatea  Tb 
ranak-beetla  (Annaw  mofsAota)  belong*  t 
this  tamilj. 

Oenmbyx  (•i-nun'blk*).  n.  A  Linncai 
genu*  ot  coteoptaroua  Iniecta,  InclnUlu 
the  mnak-beetle,  now  snbdlTlded  Into  othe 

Caru^ftOM  {at-ri'ml-t'si-e),   n.   jiJ 


w'se^wdTfAhlie)! 
te  jointed  planU  ol  a 


lery.]  Ot  or  belonging  to  the  i 
pottery;  pertaining  to  the  mai 
porcelain  and  earthenware;  as. 


tllMtTlltl    (0*1 

imum.  a  pttd 

'-*  or  ine   ua. 

.  riieip.  . 
OampJiron  (s*r'*-(ron),  n.  [Or  *(mt, 
a  horn.  ]  A  genua  uf  minute  paraaltk 
Insect*,  family  Proctotrapidc.  some  ol 
which  orey  on  Insocladeitrncttvo  topbuit* 
egg*  in  the  pups  ol 
hTi  deitroyi     It  b 


roie-tpored  alga.  They  gem 


C  d*9trucitr  lays  It 


liielnal 


(•6.ra.'i.nuA 

red.     [Eare.] 

■a-.It).«.  |L.. 

L  A  cherry-like  petrltactloi 
muriate  ol  lead.     Dana. 

(aa-raa'lti),  n    ' 


ot]  The  eaddls-stuimp. 
odous  crustaceans,  whlcli 
iwhat  a*  the  caddia-worui 

,-dnV  n.  |L 
t  kind  of  gum 
leny  and  plum 

rem  gum-arabic 

i.  L  Pertalnbig 
-t  Cb*nT-«of 


imarkBlde  for  their  f* 


L-.ea]Moui 
ear  chic 
weed  a  ( 
nuaotplan 


Caryophyllaceie.  v 


.d  r«flDU.    Nina  ipsclMU 


Tlw  dianr  (cnua.  ■  gantu  ol  iaiAj  tnet. 
lut.  orda  B«i«c«b,  or  nthor  &  Kction  of 
Um  nam  Prnmu,  from  which  It  li  dlitin- 
oaUhtd  onlT  bj  Its  leiTca  whsD  ronug  being 
lolded  IniUld  ol   baiot  rolM  up.      See 

CuKta  (rf'iil),  n.  JL  cwadmi.  (rem  Mnt, 
WU.1    A  thick  kind  ol  alnlmant  compoaed 

-     -  oroll.>lUioUierliiandlBnU. 


iopUiUciil  dUomma  calabntad 

■mons  Anden  t  Lci^cluu,  frum  ktnu,  ktnUm, 
■  horn.)  8ophliUul;  IiUhIoiuIx  labUt, 
(Ruvl 

OentlU  (»*i'»-t 


I  tttft-at 

amber  ot  U 
genu  CatMIW*. 


tona    AmmoDlUda, 


tonnbuta  Ln  m  fev  unall   dantJcnlAtloH 

K latins  upward!,  tha  Hpta  being  plain. 
H  an  charactarlillo  ol  tha  trlaL 
OenUnm  (tJ-rt'ihl-aml  n.     lOr.  kmMm, 


lAtOl^^ohl 


UlollUl  (a«r'a-t«-hniv^-*l 
Lur  rtrar.  ktrtUot,  a  bom,  and  bram 
tha  (Ula)  A  Icrm  appilad  to  tha  lour 
(bg  two  bonr  plaoa*  whkh  [onn  Iha  1 
ehlal  archHTn  flihaa. 


OantOdUl  (ai-nt'e-dui),  n     [Or.  ktrat. 

(ha  queeniland  rlien,  allied  to  tha  lepldo- 
alran.  It  la  from  3  lo  fl  laet  Itmg,  and  the 
bodjr  li  oaTered  with  Urgn  cycloid  ualaa 
Tha  Caratodna  li  tha  naUn  'aalmon'  or 
BanamuDda  ol  Andnlian  tjina 

Omto-^oanw  dtr'a-td-gioi-iqix  ». 

[Or.  Innu,  ttratci,  a  bora,  and  pUm,  tha 
tongna.l    In  anal,  a  mucla  mnnlng  fn>n 

ll  (itr'a-tO-hral).  a.    [Or  l«rw. 
■■ —    —• ■    ■ — ■•-'    -lo  hyold 

Sni  puiaottfae 


and  laiver  ol  Ui 


a  horn»  from  the  bora-ibaped  poda]     A 

nnoarkabla  from  tha  ilowen  wanting  tha 
corolla.      The  onir  ipeclBa  la  C.  ,Silfgua 

SL  JohD'a-braad  or  ea»b-tna>,  a  utJTa  of 
a  WDntiiia  iklrtlng  the  HedlteTrancan. 
Tba  podi.  ottM  sailed  hKiut-baaiH.  ara 
inppoaad  bj  aoma  to  hara  baan  tha  food  of 
St.  John  In  the  wIldafMM.    The;  contain 

nied  for  faedlng  animali,  and  are  •omatimst 
Hen  In  fmltarera'  ahopa- 
OnKtoph^liuaa  {tdr'a-tO-ai-U'iM),  n.  pL 
(Qr.  kerai.  ttnUn.  a  bora,  and  pAyUxi,  a 
teal.  ]  A  natnnl  order  ol  pUata.  eonlalBlng 
aalnirleirtnni  with  onlr  one  ipeclaa,  Cervto- 

pA»irumd™«       ~  -r^    ■    • 


I  onlj  one ipedaa,  (..... 

lOiorawart^  Itlaaalendar 

— ■■  --'ilarTinon< 
iroUa.  II 1 


part  ol  the  world. 
OeratoiponslB  (•^'a-ta-apon''j|.(), «.  pi 

1  An  onlar  ol  qwnga,  dli 

r  K>ll  tteilble  akaleton  r 

'  aUl  ipoDgB  ll  U 

l»(Mr-a-toatA-i 

bot.  a  terrq  applied  to  a  perltheclam,  or 
caM  contalnlnK  the  reprodncttTo  organa 
ot  certain  lungl  when  Ita  Deck   la  alon- 

doviillei  {aa-r«'nllii}.  n.    [Or.  teniciut, 

ch,aUln;      Ch.  Be.  IM*;      s.fo;      J, Job: 


nnnOMOn  {ee-ni'na^kap),  la.  (Qr.  kt 
Slot,  thnnODr,  and  aibopad,  to  bahold.]  A 
maratoi  or  Inatrumant  naed  in  tba  mf 
U  to  imitate  thoodar  an 


OerberMm,  Oerbeitea  tiir-bs're^o,  atr- 

Ctrbtnan  nioBth(.^jrtIt>n. 

OoAenu  (itr'b*r-iui,n.  [L]  1.  Id  elui. 
mytA.  the  watch-dog  of  the  inleraal  regiona, 
the  offiprlng  ot  (ha  (lant  Trpbaon  and  tba 

K^l^       He 
la    Daoalli    re- 

thrn       bcAda^  . 

with  the  tall  at  • 


langth  la  about 
uTeet 
Clarca{aer'ka),n. 

pL  0«reN  (.tif- 


the  lealen  p. . 

Jeetlu  tnnn  tha  hind  parta  el  tba  bodlea  of 

"ATi-ala    [OriirM.,  atail.J 
ond  Larral  itage  ol  a  trema- 


(omnm,  patent  form;  I,  Redia;  3. 
1,  Kncntad  Carcarla;  G,  IHitom 
lariB  are  chleBy  Ic— ■  '-  "■- 


iiblrda 


nirtebraled  aalmalB. 

(Mrka't1-*a)k  u^     A  wonn  or 
nnaa  m  iia  aacond  larral  atafa.    Sea  CIR- 

OanaTlan  (a^kf  rt-an).  n.  01  or  pertaining 
to  tba  cercarlana 

CaTCuUform  (aer-kl'n-I-rann),  a.  Hailng 
the  fam  ol  or  raaambllng  a  caKarta 

Cerdl  (air'ili),  n.  [Qr  ttrHt.  a  ihnttle- 
cock.  thenam.el«ntothaplantbyThco. 
phraitna.]  Aimallganutol traeior ab^lb^ 
nat  order  IwnmlDoaie.  Theybaie  ilmple, 
broad,  ganarallr  two-lobed  leavea,  and  roae. 
coloured  Ilowen,  Tha  beat  known  epeclei 
la  C.  fiilffuutrum,  tha  Jndaa-trsa.ao  called 

' '--i  tradition  that  it  wai  upon  a  plant 

'anuatam,  that  Jnoaa  tacarlot 
Bit  nil  '      ' 


.    A  circle.    CAoun 
.{,     To  endrcle;    ( 


nuTDond. 


poucbaa,  largv  calloaltlct.  and  long  talU, 
[aclnded  bj  loma  looloftUtt  In  tha  genua 
[^rcopltbecua.     It  Incladea  the  malbroak. 


dog-tailed  monkey,  tba  mangabye, 
uia  graen  monkeya  They  are  frequeni,  m- 
malea  of  our  menagertea,  and  are  remark- 
ahle  lor  thair  wonderful  lupplaneaa  and 
B^Uty,  and  tbalr  power  _ol  twliung  (hem- 


ic Indudaa  the  ci  ..... 

fros-bappen.     Tha  eiotle  apeolM  an  vary 

(^W[rtU«cni'(Mi^lie^-tb^^),n.  [Or. 
tertu,  a  tall,  and  jnMket,  an  iqiel  A 
genna  ot  long- tailed  monkayi  found  In 
Itrlca.  with  large  thumha.  call<>altlea.  ud 
cbeek-poDcbei.  Tbey  an  vary  actlTa,  and 
an  ottan  pnttUy  variegated.  Among  ttum 
ll  the  Hona  monkey. 

CardocTon  (Mr-doa'l-an),!!.  |0r.  tardM. 
__<_    ,_  -1..  _i    -.••...    ._-  i^on,  a  dog= 


_  ,  m  the  pi.  1 
cunning  dog )  A 
the  dog  tribe,  in 


Blngular  propensity  to  ateal  and 
briHtant  objecta.  The  naUvei  of  tb 
paiis  of  SoDlb  America  have  a  ric 
Alio  called  (Irocycn. 
Ctml-inn.  it  cm.,  w..:  (TOT 
pearance.   Compare  the  G.  i 

tha  (pace  deitltuta  at  teathen  geaenlli 
obiarved  at  the  baae  ol  the  bill  In  birdi. 
and  which  ia  anppaied  to  sterclaa  a  tactile 


yrtd;  ppr  esring. 


Canal  (ei'r«-al).  a.  [From  Cem,  tha  god- 
deeiofcom.l   FerttlDfiigtoediblegTaln,  as 

—  Cmai  frroam,  gtaiaea  which   produce 

Canal  (li'ri-al).  «.     A  general  term  lor 

and  other  graiaea.  callivated  1^  agiicDltur- 

OarBftllk  {e«  rS-ali-a),  n.  jil.  L  The  ayitem- 
atio  muBe  for  that  gnup  ol  tha  araratnes 
or  graaaea  which  comprlaea  tha  edible  grains 

i.  In  fl<™t.  anWfl    '"'■ -  -— 

Carea,  the  goddoH 

CaTMiUonat  (■i-ri-iii-iui,  a. 

Oewl«S*U^B-bi?X  n.  "^ 

£«rlUDL 
Caraballu,  CentMllmi  (itr-l-bal'Ur,  at 


teitlvala  In  bonoor  o: 

i\  a.  Cereal.  'Any 
C  SitT.  Brmtnt 


Cemballiun (atr^-bellnni).  n.    [i.,dlni.oi 

which  ll  tha  poiterior  ol  tha  medullary 
mniri  cotnprUDg  the  brain  in  vertabnta 
and  underlying  tba  great  oenbnl  maai ; 
the  llttia  brain.  aeeBKiin. 
Carabnl,  Carabrlna  (itfi-bial,  Bti'«-bHn>, 
a.  |FTamL.«nbnHK,ihebr«ln.1    Pertiln- 

Utlen.  In  pAiloC  a  term  olten  applied  to 

intheSanikrItalpbabat.  andatelonnad  by 
bringing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backward 
and  bringing  iti  under  iDIfacc  agalnat  tlie 
root  ol  the  moath:  an  Improper  triniUtJnii 
ot  the  Indian  term  'head  lettcn.'  Max 
UUIler  calla  them  'Ungual  or  cacnmlhRl 
letten." 
Darebnl  (ett'E-bral),  n.     A  cerebral  letter. 

M  (iei'^brlt).'*.L    To  Hara  the 


ibnto  (lei's 

In  In  action:  t 


Ltlon  Wr-I 


i^Z'^L' 


ixlurlrtxiBsj 


^ 


ciyilalUne,  and  pul- 


CKRES&IPOBH 
Osrebrlfoim  (H-ri'bri-torm).  a 

O^Sbrin,  CarBbrillB  (•ir'i-briD),  n 
nuu  glno  to  HTsnl  inUUDoei  of- 
ohamlciiUj  trotn  the  brain. 

Oarabnduna  (itr^biAli-lii),  n.  A  usutnl 
oil  obUiDsd  from  olao-ptvutpboric  add. 

0«ralin»WtIiy<i«p«-bni{i'm-thl),n  [L.sgn- 
bnm.  tas  brslu.  tnd  Or.  niU<».  niOarlne. ) 
A  bnxKhoELdriicftL  coDdiUon  appnuchlng 
to  Inunltj  whlcb  HRietlmn  tupervaaet  In 
Dcnont  vboH  bnioi  tit,tt  baen  onrUnd. 

CsreiiroM,  C«ret>roni 


.    lL.n 


d  ipliul 


bnin.  ]     Bnln-iick  ^  miid :  wlUul ; 
Bta.    (Ban.) 

Cerabro-ipUial  (■a-ri'brfi->pi"Mi 

anat.  pBrUlnlug  Ca  tlie  bnln  u — , 
oord  togetb«r ;  conaLBtJoff  in  tbe  bndb 
■pinsl  card ;  u,  the  ombriyfpinal 
%yatt)m.—  C«ittfro- spinal  Jhiid,  a  I 
tw«en  Cha  aracbnnld  and  tba  pia  uwbvr, 
a  taveatlug  Cbe  brain  and  apinal 

Oereiorot  (s*f a-br 

Corabrum  (lir'S-brumX  n.    (L.]    Tht 

aqil  chiat  portion  o(  Ibo  brain,  occupr- 
.■      -u.. — ...  ..  u,,  ^^ 


extflmalfoima  or  Ttt«a;  ritual; 

puialnlng  to  or  conalMinB  In  tha  obiemuice 
olaot  forTDftorfarmalitlea;apac[Acally,  par- 
t>lnlDg  lo  Ibe  fonna  and  ritai  at  tbs  jEWlth 

llglon:  aa,  cha  ttrtmonial  law,  or  ironhlp. 

dlitlnfrulibed  from  Che  moral  [av.   '  Tba 


hliout«ard  compottniaiit'  Sir  K  Sanii]/$, 
CenBUinitHiti-i-tDVBl-%n.n.  1.  Aayitam 
of  rlla  or  cstemonlaa  anjolnad  bj  taw  or 
ciUbliihsd  bx  cuatom,  wbatlier  in  raliglona 
wonhip,  in  aodal  InUrcaHTvi.  or  In  tha 
«Durla  at  prlnoM:  rit 


SfS 


a  tba  Bomlth  Cburch,  or  Uia  book 


dltyCaSr^-mffni-al-l-tl).™.  Cere- 

uionial  cbaracUr.    Jer.  mytor. 
(jaTunonlal]?  (lAr-d.rafi'nl-at-il),  oifv.    In 
A  caramnnlaT  manner;  according  lo  ritai 


Ceramonlmu  (• 


ctrimenial  ii  m 

u(  Che  ihell  an_  

worahip.'    .SoutA  — a  Full  of  i 
loienm  tonni;  accompanied  wlu.  ..>». 

i<  >u  i'  Ibe  oKinig.  ^^ut. 

3.  According  to  preacrlbad  or  cnAomanilor' 
malitlea  or  pnoctlUoi ;  tomall;  raapKtful 
or  polito;  fwmal ;  aa,  eenmoniout  pbraaaa. 


*Aftar  thti  gnat  vork  nl  raconcillng  tha 
kingdom  WW  dona  moat  emtrnmiauSy  in 
the  Darliamant.'    Strypt. 

lonloumew  (a&-i>mB'nl-ni-nei),  n. 
lalRxof  bdnsMremoDlona;  Cheprac- 
' *  -'^^ formality;  aa,  eara- 


emn  or-  formal  dlaplay  or  perfon 
king :  tba  eerenwnn  of  lajlng  a  ton 


, —  .^nlaMt  tha  [Drmi 

tarrfid  by  tba  company  or  aUandanta  on  a 
pnbllo  occaalon. 

CeiMpaU  (ai-r^p-aia),  n.  [L  eani,  wa. 
whenca  thi  cars  ol  a  bird,  and  Qr   optd. 

raaranoo^  aa  namad  from  the  remarkable 
of  their  ean.l  A  genua  of  birdi,  lamll)' 
Anatlda.  Thara  uonl]ronoapeclea.anatlve 
of  Aoatralla,  and  tbanfore  linown  ai  the 
Anatratlanor  NewHollaadgooae.abouttha 

Oaraoiujaf  rt-uV  a.  (i.  oireut,  from  ami, 
wai.)  Waien;  llkevai.  'What  la  worth 
U)  obaarratlon  goea  Into  bli  eerww  Ubiea.' 
OavUm.    I  Rare.) 

Ceraa  (■a'rtiX  »-  l-  in  daa,  nulA.  a  Koman 
goddaa,  oorreapondlDg  to  tha  Or.  Mmattr; 
aha  waa  tha  daughter  oT  Kronoa  and  BJiea, 


aod  the  mother  of  Pmaaipina  and  Baccbna. 
Bba  WM  the  goddeaa  of  tha  CArth  in  Ita  capa- 
city of  bringing  forth  Fralta,  aapeclally  watch- 
ing oier  the  Krowth  of  sriln  and  oUiet 
Elanta.  Tha  Hdmana  celebrated  in  her 
onour  the  feaUral  of  the  Cerealia.    Cam 


CKBOOEAPBIU 

attrlbntM  being  ean  of  corn  and  poppiea, 

and  hereacriJiceflconalitedorplgtandcova 
i.  The  name  of  a  planet  diacovered  by  M, 
Ptaul  at  Falemio.  in  Sicily,  in  1801.  It  la 
the  Orat  {Uacovared  of  the  telcacopic  planata 

orbiU  of  Hara  and  Jupiter.    It*  mi»  Is  leaa 


.._.  Cactacen.    Tht, 

of  tropical  America  They  vuj  very  raudt 
In  form,  aome  bating  abort  and  olhen  Ions 
ilema,  erect  or  cre^ng.  fluted  or  angled, 
aometUnea  Jointed.    The  flowen  are  large. 

Many  of  Ueln  are  nleht-Oowaring  planta! 
like  tha  C.  grandiJlDra,  a  native  of  Ua  W»t 
Indiei,  but  well  known  io  cultivation. 
Ceil&l,)  a.    [I.  HTTv,  a  kind  of  oak.J    Be- 
longing to  the  bitter  oak  (Qutreut  CerruX 


.ri.iWB.     I 

).  a.lL  «n 


Certo  (■S'rlk).  a     ,_ 
— ^pUad  to  an  acid  product 
.-  tba  fliad  alkaliea  on  »•' 

Oerln,  OBUne  (afrln)  r 


Eealed  on  grated  cork.— 1.  The  ni 
to  that  portion  of  baea'-wax,  anu 
TO  lo  80  per  cent  at  tha  whole,  wbion  la  aoi- 
ubla  in  aloohoL  According  to  Brodla  thia 
merely  Impure  carotic  acid.— IL  An  orti  of 
irlum,  B  variety  of  tba  mineral  allanlla. 

Osrlnttilui  (Bfr-riD'thl-an).  n.  One  of  a  wet 
of  early  heretlcl,  lo  called  bom  OrinOiui, 
one  ot  tba  Ant  hartalatcha  in  tha  church. 
Tht  Ooapel  of  John  waa  aoppoaed  to  hare 
bean  writUD  againit  hli  •yttan,  which  waa 
a  mlitnre  ot  Judalam  and  Onoatlciani. 

Oorlpll  Ittt'lt),  n.  In  tn^-fotautinp,  ooa  o< 
tbe  Hne  linea  ot  a  letter,  eipeclalh  ana  ot 
the  flna  croai  Unaa  at  tha  top  or  bottom,  aa 


Oertw (aS-riiT, n.  irt.-.L. oanuu 
CariM(ae-r«i''),  a.  Ot  the  colon 
Carl ta (aSTll), n.' Arare mineral, 
with  a  tinge  of  yallaw;  i —  *""" 


acbany.] 


9,  oocnrrtng  only  In  an 

coppar-mlne  at  Kiddarhytta,  in 

mlitetal  from  which  that  aalal 


hlldB  (adr-i-ttd'i-dav  & 
a,  s  tamlly  ot  plant^atlng 

--" ontalnlni  nr 

i  fnhwi 


are  aplnl,  elongated,  and  often  whorled 
and  varlooaa,  Abont  100  recent  apaclaa  an 
known,  and  460  toaall.  which  range  from  tha 
du  being  aapedallT 


rUary  atrata.    fhatj^- 

liCerilhlnm.    Alao  written  Ori- 


(■ar-ith'i-un),n.    [Ot.  tw 

Uialr  ihape.]    A  genua  ot 

InBca,^  the  type  ot  ttia  fjumily  r    '  ' 


d  diacavere 


'"^Innth, 
id^Uy.    It 


of  a  colour  between  that  ot  iron  and  that  (rf 
lead,  and  acqulrea  tha  metalllo  loitre  by 

Ereaanre,  which  becomei  bright  by  pollah- 
ig.  but  soon  tamiahea  In  tha  air.  ItaHata 
in  the  mioand  cerila,  bi  which  It  waa  Brat 
Found,  aa  alaa  in  allanlte,  gadoUnltc,  and 
■omeotben. 

'Geml(><m\  Contracted  tor  eonatm-  'What 
'crmiityou.'    Shak. 

0«nmOM(»*r'n£l-u«),a.  [L.e*mt«M.l  Droop- 
ing; pendnloua:   applied  by  botanista  to 

ward.    Erronaoutly  written  ali 

towrite.]  Awrltlng'orc 
-  --'-'Jng  In  waji-colouiB, 

I  CeroKnpUc'oaro^^cmlM-ra-cralU, 

w-rS-g™f'lk-al),a.  Tert^nkg  lo  caro- 
grapby. 


Fkta,  tar,  tat.  t»ll; 
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CerofraphlBt  (■d-rog'raflBt),  n.  One  who 
is  versed  in  or  who  practises  oerography. 

Carograpliy (sd-rogrrafl), n.  (L.  cem,  wax, 
and  Or.  grapKd,  to  write.  ]  1.  The  act  of 
writing  or  engraTinir  on  wax.— 2.  The  art  of 
painting  in  wax-colonra;  encaustic  paint- 
ing* 

C«roilia  (sd-rO'maX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  lOrCtna, 
from  kirh*,  wax.]  In  daJu.  arUio.  that  part 
of  the  gjrmnasiaand  battis  in  which  bathers 
and  wrestlers  used  to  anoint  themselves 
with  a  composition  of  oil  and  wax. 

GeroinanQ7  (sd'rft-man-siy  tk  rOr.  kirot, 
wax,  and  manUiOt  divination.]  Divination 
by  dropping  melted  wax  in  water. 

Oercnm  (ifi-rOnO.  n.  (8p.  »eron,  aog.  of  9era, 
a  large  pannier  or  basket.  ]  A  bale  or  pack- 
age made  of  skins;  a  seroon. 

OmplieraiTt  (sd-rof  6r-ar-i),  n.  (Or.  lOrM, 
wax  or  a  candle,  and  pher6,  to  cany.  ] 
1.  Rede*,  an  acolyte;  one  who  cajriea  candles 
in  religions  processions.  FuUeT.  —  %.  A 
stand  to  hold  candles. 

Oaroplastlo  (sd-rd-plas'tfk),  a.  [Or.  Mrof. 
wax,  and  pUuWci  (Udifa),  the  art  of  the 
modeller  or  carver.]  Pertaining  to  the  art 
of  modelling  in  wax;  modelled  in  wax. 

CeropUftlo  (sd-rO-plas'tikX  n.  The  art  of 
modelling  or  of  forming  models  in  wax.  It 
is  an  art  of  very  hi|^  antiquity. 

CerOBilL  Oeroilne  (sd'rA-sinX  n.  [Or.  Hroe, 
wax.]  (CmHmO«  nearly.)  A  wax-like  sub« 
stance  yielded  by  some  roecies  of  susar- 
cane;  on  the  surface  it  forms  fine  li^t 
pearly  scales. 

Cerostoma  (sd-ros'td-maX  n.  [Or.  IOtm, 
wax.  and  ttoma,  the  mouth.  ]  A  genus  of 
moths  the  caterpillars  of  one  species  of 
which  (C  Tiflo$tsUa,  or  turnip  diamond- 
back  moth)  are  very  destructive  to  the  tur- 
nip crops  by  eating  the  leaves.  These  are 
about  i  inch  long,  green,  tepering  to  both 
ends. 

C0rote  t  (•A'rdt).  n.  Same  as  Cerate  (which 
seeX 

CarotiO  (86-rof  ikX  a.  Term  applied  to  an 
acid  existing  in  bees'-wax.  (^roUe  aeid  has 
as  a  formula  G^HuO.    See  Cerin,  2. 

Ceroxylon  (sd-rolrd-lonX  n.  [Or.  kiroe,  wax. 
and  xyton,  a  tree.]  A  genus  of  tree-palms, 
natives  of  South  America.  They  have  pin- 
nate leaves  and  small  berries  with  one  hard 
seed  The  wax-palm  of  South  America  (C 
andieda)  is  a  tall  handsome  tree,  growing 
often  on  the  mountains  at  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  A  secretion  consisting  of  two 
parte  resin  and  one  part  wax  ia  produced 
In  great  abundance  on  the  stem,  and  is  also 
exuded  from  the  leaves,  each  tree  yielding 
on  an  average  25  Ibt. 

Cerrlal  (sAr'ri-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
oerris  or  bitter-oak.  'Chaplete  green  of 
MiritUoak.'    Dryden. 

Oerrll  (ito'risX  n.  The  bitter-oak  {(^uereue 
Cerris\  This  is  the  usual  form  among 
botanuto,  but  Cemu  is  the  correct  Latin 
form. 

Certain  (sdr'tftn  or  ste'tinX  a-  [?r.  eertain, 
O.Fr.  certain,  eertein,  eertan,  as  if  from  a 
L.  adiective  eertanue,  formed  ftom  eertue, 
certain,  by  adding  suAx  -anue.  Certue  is 
closely  connected  with  eento,  cretum,  to 
separate,  distinguish,  perceive,  and  Or. 
knneint  to  separate,  distinguish,  Judge.1 
L  Sure,  (a)  Undoubtedly  true;  estabUahed 
as  a  fact:  said  of  an  assertion. 
Tto  most  eertain  yoor  husbftiid*t  coming.  SMaJk. 
Rich  lbs  ahaU  be.  tlut't  certniM.  SMaJk. 

(Jb)  Undoubtedly  existing  or  impending. 

Death  b  etrtmiM  to  sU.  SMaJk. 

Virtoe  that  directs  oar  ways 
Throufh  etrtmm  dangers  to  uncertain  pimise. 

Dry4em. 

(e)  Capable  of  being  counted  or  depended 
on;  unfailing ;  infi&ble :  as,  certain  signs; 
a  certain  niaiddy  for  a  disMse.  '  Nothing 
so  certam  as  your  anchors. '  Shak.  (d)  With 
the  infinitive  or  qf:  capable  of  being  counted 
on  as  being  or  about  to  be  or  do,  or  able  to 
count  on;  aa,  he  is  certain  to  ft*  In  the  gar- 
den; you  are  certain  to  find  him  there,  orq^ 
J^ndit^f  him  there;  if  you  write  you  are  at 
least  certain  of  an  answer,  or  to  recevte  an 
answer. —2.  Asaured  in  mind;  tree  from 
doubt  (a)  Free  from  doubt  regardins  the 
truth  of  anything  asserted :  often  with  of. 
*  A  prophet  eertatn  <^  my  prophecy.*  Temny- 
eon.  Formerly  sometimes  with  on.  '  I  am 
certain  on't.'  Shak.  (b)  Having  no  doubt 
or  suspicion  regarding:  often  with  qf. 

And.  brethren,  I  myself  am  (grtain  ^y^^  that 
also  ye  ben  fuH  of  love.  WickiiJ^. 

Be  artam  what  you  do.  sir,  lest  your  Justice 
Prove  violence.  SAak. 


rrhis  sense  comes  very  near  that  of  1  (d). 
If  a  person  says,  I  am  certain  qf  the  support 
of  some  political  party,  it  is  not  clear  whe- 
ther he  means  to  give  an  assurance  of  his 
own  feeling  of  confidence  that  that  party 
will  support  him,  or  to  announce  that  any 
one  may  count  on  his  havingthat  support; 
but  when  the  statement  is,  Though  he  has 
donbto  himself,  I  believe  he  is  certain  of 
the  support  of  that  party,  it  is  dear  that 
the  speaker  only  intimates  that  such  sup- 
port can  be  relied  on.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression is  probably  derived  from  the  sense 
2  (6X  t^d  its  meaning  has  become  modified 
by  circumstances.]  (e)t  Having  no  doubt 
or  hesitation  r^arding  a  course  of  conduct; 
resolved;  determined:  with  an  infinitive. 


However  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot. 
Ctrtarn  to  underRo  like  doom  of  death, 


Consort  with  thee. 


MUton. 


8.  Stated;  fixed;  determinate;  definite 

The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  artmin  rate 
every  day.  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

In  France  apersoo  is  compeDed  to  make  a  certain 
distribution  oihis  property  among  his  children. 

Brougham. 

4.  Not  specifically  named ;  indeterminate ; 
indefinite;  one  or  some. 

Then  came  a  etrtttiH  poor  widow.     Mat.  xiL  43. 

About  everything  be  wrote  there  was  a  etrhtin 
natural  grace  and  decorum.  Uaeaultty. 

[In  the  last  sense  used  independently  as  a 
noun,  and  meaning  certain  persons. 

CtrUtin  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said. 

Acts  xvii.  98.] 

Formerly  eome  was  occasionally  used  before 
oertam  in  this  sense  with  a  plural  noun. 
'To  reform  emne  oertam  edicts.'  Shak.— 
For  certain,  certainly. 

Ftr  etrtmin. 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me.  SkaM. 

Stn.  Sure,  true,  undeniable,unquestionable, 
undoubted,  indubitable,  indisputable,  in- 
controvertible, inevitable,  unfailinflr,  infalli- 
ble, unhesitating,  undoubttng,  fixed,  stated, 
determinate. 

Certain  t  (s^tftn  or  s^tinX  adt.  Certahily ; 
assuredly. 

Tis  egrtmiH  so;  the  Prince  wooes  for  himselt 

Shak. 

CertaliLt  Ceitalne,t  n.  la  certain  quan- 
tity. '  Of  unoea  a  certain' =t^  certain  num- 
ber of  ounces.  Chaucer.— 2.  Certain^. 
'Whereof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth.' 
Oower.    Written  also  Certyn,  Certeffne. 

Certal2ie»tO«rteyiia,tadv.  Certainly;  cer- 
tea.    Chaucer. 

Certainly  (s6r'tftn-li  or  s6r'tin-UX  adv. 
Without  doubt  or  question ;  in  truth  and 
fact;  without  fail;  assuredly;  undoubtedly; 
unquestionably;  of  a  certainty. 
Certainfy  this  wa«  a  righteous  man.     Luke  xxilL  47. 

He  said,  I  will  ctrtmitify  return  to  thee. 

Gen.  xviii.  lo. 

Certalnneii  (sAr'tin-net  or  sAr'tin-nes),  n. 
Certainty  (which  seeX 

Certainly  (ste't&nti  or  sAr'Un-tiX  n.  1.  The 
fact  of  being  certain;  exemption  from  fail- 
ure; aa,  the  certainty  of  an  event  or  of  the 
success  of  a  medicine. 

The  Mr*iiM(y  of  punishment  to  the  truest  security 
against  crimes.  Ames. 

2.  A  tact  or  truth  certainly  established;  that 
which  cannot  be  Questioned.  '  I  speak  from 
eertainitiu.'  Shak.  '  C«rfatneiM  are  unin- 
teresting and  sating. '    Lander. 

Know  for  a  certainty,  that  the  Lord  your  God  will 
no  more  drive  out  any  of  these  nations. 

Josh.  xxiiL  13. 

5.  Full  assurance. of  mind;  exemption  from 
doubt 

Such  sober  certainty  at  waking  bliss. 

I  never  heard  till  now.  Mitton. 

Certeet  (sdr'tizX  ok'v  CFr.]  Certainly;  in 
truth;  verily.  *CerUe,  our  authors  are  to 
blame.'  Budibrae,  (Now  only  poetical  or 
humorous.] 

Certllla  (sto'thi-a).  n.  A  genus  of  birds,  the 
type  of  the  following  fanmy,  containing  the 
C.  famiSUaria  or  common  creeper. 

Certlliad0(sdrth'i-a-d6Xn.  P^  The  creepers, 
a  family  ox  tenuirostral  perching  birds, 
consistinff  of  the  tree-creepers  (CerthiaX 
nut -hatches.  Ac,  with  long  shwp  claws 
and  an  elongated  hind-cUw,  so  that  they 
can  lay  hold  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
evm  pass  arotmd  a  horisontal  branch,  cling- 
ing to  ita  under  surface  with  their  back  to 
the  ground.     See  Crupbr,  6. 

Oertmn»  (sAr-thf  ndX  n.  pc.  A  sub-family 
of  the  Certiiiad»,  including  the  genus  Cer- 
thia  and  several  othen.    See  Cribpsr. 

Oertie,  Oerty  (sex^tiX  n.  A  word  used  onlv 
in  Uie  phraaeafry  mycertie,  my  oertie,  a  kind 


of  oath,  equivalent  to,  by  my  faiUi;  in  good 
troth.    [Sootoh.] 

My  artut  few  ever,  wrought  for  siccan  a  day's 
wage.  Sir  W.  Scatt. 

Oertiiioate  (sAr-tifi-k&tX  n.  [Fr.  certifieat, 
from  L.L.  cerHficare,  to  certify.  See  Cbb- 
Tirr.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  written  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  a  certain  fact  or  facta 

I  can  bring  ctrtifictUtt  that  I  behave  myself  soberly 
before  company.  Addis0». 

2.  In  a  more  particular  sense,  a  legally  au- 
thenticated voucher  or  testimony  of  certain 
facta ;  sometimes  a  kind  of  license ;  as,  an- 
attomey's  annual  certificate,  a  stamped  per- 
mission to  practise  for  the  current  year;  a 
certificate  of  appointment  of  the  trustee 
to  a  bankrupt's  estate;  an  annual  certifi- 
cate taken  out  by  persons  killing  or  taking 
game;  the  certificate  of  the  master  or 
mate  of  a  merchant  vessel  attesting  his 
competency,  and  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  a  cert^/loate  of  registry  of  a  shin, 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  en^  in  the  books 
of  the  custom-nouse;  a  certyioate  of  origin, 
a  custom-house  document,  testif  ving  to  par- 
ticular articles  being  the  growth  of  a  Brit- 
ish colony;  a  certificate  from  a  court  of  law, 
that  is,  a  writing  made  in  the  court,  to  give 
notice  to  another  court  of  anything  done 
therein. 

Certificate  (s6r-tifi-k&tX  v.e.  L  To  give  a 
certificate  to,  as  to  one  who  has  passed  an 
examination ;  to  furnish  with  a  certificate: 
as,  a  certificated  teacher;  to  certificate  the 
captain  of  a  vessel.  [In  this  sense  used 
chiefiy  in  the  past  participle.] 

By  the  lath  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  further  enacte<1, 
that  neither  the  servants  nor  apprentices  of  such 
certi/tcaud  man  should  gain  any  settlement  in  the 
parish  where  he  resided  under  such  certificate. 

2.  To  attest  or  certify  by  certificate ;  as,  to 
certi/leate  a  fact 

Certifloated(sdr-tin-k&t-edXp.anda.  Fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  as  a  proof  of  quali- 
fication for  an  office;  9M,acerti/icated  teacher. 

Certification  (s6r'U-fi-k&''shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  certifying.— 2.  In  law,  a  notice  to  a 
party  in  a  suit  that  if  he  fail  to  do  something 
certain  consequences  will  follow. 

He  was  served  with  a  new  order  to  appear,  .  . 
with  this  atrti/taUi»n,  that  if  he  appeared  not  they 
would  proceed.  £/.  Bttrnet. 

Oertilier  (sto'ti-fi-toX  n.  One  who  certifies 
or  assures. 

Certify  (s^r'ti-fi),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  corOfied; 
ppr.  certifying.  [Fr.  certifiiCr,  from  L.L.  cer- 
tifico,  to  oerufy— L.  certue,  certain,  and 
facio,  to  make.]  1.  To  assure  or  make  cer- 
tain; to  give  certahi  information  to:  applied 
to  persona  It  is  followed  by  qf  after  the 
person  and  before  the  thing  told;  aa,  I  cer- 
tified you  qf  the  fact 

We  have  sent  and  eert^fitd  the  king.    Earn  iv.  14. 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Tatt>ot's  here.  ShaJt. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  qf;  to  make 
clear,  definite,  or  certain:  applied  to  things. 

This  is  de^inied  to  eerttfy  those  things  that  are 
confirmed  of  God's  fisvonr.  Hammond. 

8.  To  testify  to  in  writing;  to  make  a  de- 
claration in  writing  under  hand  or  hand 
and  seal ;  to  make  known  or  establish  as  a 
fact. 

The  Judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chan- 
cellor, andupon  such  certificate  tiie  decree  is  usually 
founded.  BteuMstone. 

Certiorari  (s6r'shi-d-r&''rlX  n.  [Ut  to  be 
informed  of,  J^\a.  certioro,  to  inform,  from 
L.  certue,  certain.]  In  lav,  a  writ  issuing 
out  of  a  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  records 
of  an  infenor  court  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
superior  court  This  writ  is  obtained  upon 
complaint  of  a  party  that  he  has  not  re- 
ceived justice  or  that  he  cannot  have  an 
impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court 

Certitude  (sdi'U-tfidX  n.  [L.L.  certitude, 
from  L.  certvi,  certain.]  Certainty;  assur- 
ance; freedom  from  doubt 

The  workl  .  .  . 
Hath  really  neither  Joy.  nor  Ught,  nor  love. 
Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  nelp  for  pain. 

Matt.  Ameld. 

Cert  Money  (adrt  mun'iX  n.  [Certain 
money.]  ^n  law,  head-money,  paid  yearly 
by  the  residenta  of  several  manors  to  the 
lords  thereof,  for  the  certain  keeping  of  the 
leet,  and  sometimes  to  the  hundred 
Cemlet  (s^'rolX  a.    Cerulean. 

The  bark. 
That  silently  adown  the  ctrute  stream 
Glides  with  swift  saUs.  7#Am  Dyer. 


ch,  dtain;     th,  8c  \oeh\     g,  go;     J.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TU,  cAen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh.  tcAig;    zh,  aiure.— See  Kit. 


^ERULKAN 


from  oaiura 


I'lA'tll),  a.  [L.  caraieiH, 
far  astuitut,  iky-CDlouieil. 
«  ikj.  r  uil  I  balng  sullf 
.]     Skr-cQlaiired :    »am; 


OarolMtad  (■e-rqi«-it4 

CsmlNnul  (se-rqle-ui), 
eemUout  or  blue-coloui 
■  preadi  the  dl^phuioui 
Min-e. 

Osmlanm  (■^-ru'lt-Biii), 


ffiky 


),«.  Palntadbloo. 

.  CBTulein.  "This 
Id  Ml  thai  over- 

.  rotoiidf  o(  cobklt, 
ibuinlc  Rcitl  tod  lulplwla  oF 

Q-lifik).a.    FrodDoIni  *  hlaa 
Oreit.    [Ran.] 

a'niea).  n.  (L.  on-n,  wu.] 
DW  matter  HcnUd  bjcar- 
gtaadi  Ijlng  In  ttit  ntenial  canal  ot 
ear.     lu  principal  u»  itemi  to  ba  (>> 


lephyaU 


ogiau,  to  entangle 


u  (a«- 

-talnlng   

ia  glaniu  which  » 


Ing  to  the  family  Bui 

»hich  hedi  on  the  ■ 

which  lieitcnillc:  h 
Canua  (li'mi), 


w.  poplar,  ftc.   The 


irr., 


eaJ.i 


meUl  In  thin  platei  to  tha  rapour  at  iIde- 

Ume«  tounlnKi-e  In  the  (orm  ot  ceniae, 
bonate  (Pl>,CO^-i 


n  tlie  irater 
IM  (aynwX 


Ich  Bcparatot 
ihoratlc  aoU- 

wltH  ceniu ; 


conjunction  with  galena  or  lulphlda  ol 
lead.  II  occiin  cryatalllied.  Hne,  Eranulu-. 
or  earthy.  It  la  inppoaed  to  be  denVed  from 


C^aMx"»i"y'iU.).  a.    (Fron 


bllns  a  baavwD.    Alio  wrlllen  CtrraUL 
CBrTlcal(i*r-tnialora4r'»i-lial),  o.  (L.«r 
fix.  etrrlcii.  the  neck.]    Beloiuriiig  to  tht 
iiack;aa.theccn>i<iiJneTvea^«ri>>eaIveuela 
Cor«Cide  (lir'Tl-atd),  n,    IL,  crru..  a  itag, 

'  A    wanton   etrvicidt.'      Bayard    Taylor. 


ranting  In  the  fcmafei  The  ptinclpai 
n  are  rapreaenlcd  bj  the  stag  i>r  red- 
waplti.  roebuck,  Ac.,  the  elk  or  mnote- 


nm  found  IobU 

Carrlne  (i*r'Tin) 


C«Hn  (ai'ia-re),  n.  In  logic,  a  arllaglam  In 
the  aecond  Hgure.  bHlng  a  nnlnnal  n(^ 
tiTe  toaioT  premiaa^  a  unlirenal  afflnnative 
minor,  and  a  onlveia]  negative  cooalnaion: 

Ccwumn,  C«w>r1«ii  (tt^Uit-Mn,  ti-it,'it- 

-"-^    ■  ~   ar'e-Tich),  n.    Same  ai 


'TlUlbathebeownJ  thsrwIUi'-UU  he  be 

poaaaaied  thereof.     CAatuw. 
(M<mi  (aCal  luX  n-    H-  hmiucJ     Ot  a 
tMdqriWiOlU  (aea-pi-tl'ahiial,  a.     [L.  etrpa. 


turi.  '  Ce^liUmu  rmmvnU.' Oough.  [Kare.] 
OMmttoU  (Bea'pl-t«i),  a.    |L.  onipM.  turf.) 

InM.  growing  In  tulta;  ceapltona. 
CmlVnu  (ua'pl-tLU),  ■.     Fertalnlng  to 


CeH  (aea).  r.L    [Shortened 
E.  In  Scotland,  to  Di  the  amount  of  tbe  land- 


aubfcct.  however,  toe  power  of  redemption 


•UTi.-,; 


wTsu*.— 


anj  kind,  whether  temporarr  or  t 
t.t  An  annlitlce.  —  Sin.  Stop,  r 


CervU  ('fyii 
eapedally  the  u^uuvr-t 
fore-part  being  termed  i 
to  the  neck  of   the  1 


J  Cerrfda. 


.!_ 

log  to  the  klngOahei 

Fite,  ntr.  fat.  f||Ui 


(LI 


itwataboUihed  by  J  and  4  Wm.  IV. 


SeulUUtrt  (aei-ei-hiri-tl},  n.  [See 
and  Cession]  The  act  of  giving  way 
ceding.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

MultdsMHi'al-blj.ii.    (SeeCRDE)  C 


entitled  to  be  free  tD 

t>  whole  meant  and  eatale  (o  hti 
lulon  (le'ihon).  ti.    [L.  txuit 

ido,  Houm.     See  ClDI.]    Lt  1 

.  I  A  fielding  to  phyilcal  force  o 
The  act  of  ceding,  yielding,  or 


baneDce  hi 

pine,  pin:      it6te. 


;li  to  hla  cnditora  to  aToid  im- 
-  t.  BteUi.  the  leaving  ol  one 


UUlng  the  incambenl  to  boUhoth. 
Coulonuy  ( ae'ahon-a-rl ),  a.    [Fr.  itnUa 
aire,  L.L.«a>><inariu(.   See  CKSSIOK. ]    Oh 

aupi  jleldlna.-  Ctuionani  bankrmL  on 
}  hai  fielded  up  hla  eatale  to  be  i£>lde 


Itor  (aea'atr),  ».  (L.  eei 
IP,  he  that  neglected  lor 
th  the  aarvlce  bj  which 
■t  he  incarred  the  daoi 


a  mea>.fllth;  OaeL  kk.]  , 
In  a  drain  or  privy  to  rebel 
or  filth:  naeifagurativelr 


Al»  written  SrimoU. 
aetl(iea).n.  [O.rr.ccila.LeeKu^aKlrdle.] 
A  lady'i  ginlle.     CWiiu.     [Kan  aniTpoeti- 


oologf  naed  to  chancberiie  cer^ln  In- 
Inti  woTTD^  aueb  aa  tape-voima. 
Did,  CMtOidMB  <Baa'lold,  aea-tofdt- 
-     One  of  the  Ceatoldea, 

<Bea-tol'd^B),  ».  pi.     [L  tttfa. 
ui.  •>»«,  a  girdle,  and  lidot.  lima.]    An 

Caitncbm  {lei-trt'd^n),  n.  [Br,  ttttra,  a 
kind  of  flih. )  A  genni  of  cartUaglnoni  flahea 
belonging  to  the  ahark  group,  ol  which  onljr 
one  ipeciea,  the  Port  Jaduon  ahaik  iCatra- 
cien  Philippi),  found  on  the  coaat  ol  Aoi' 
tralia,  noweilitt.  The  poateilor  teeth  con- 
liat  of  Bat  griDden;  the  front  leelta  are 

Cratrmdontlds  (Bea-tri'il-on"tl-d«),  n.  pi 
A  family  of  cartlligjnoua  flahea.  clOMlJi 
allied  to  the  true  abarlia.  contlatlng  onlj  ol 
a  alngle  living  genua  and  apeele*,  Iba  Cai' 
traclon  (which  aee)  althongfa  the  Htlnct 
t  very  abnndant  In  lome  formallona 
.(aea'lniml.n.  |Br.*iM»n,belony.] 
-'  planta,  nat.  order  SolanactB. 
iinnel-thaped,  jreUow.  tngrwit 


See  Use.  —  Cettui  que  Bii,  the  peivjn  for 
whole  life  any  landi,  tenementi^  or  heredlta- 

Cieitiiin  (lei'tumX  n.  [Tiom  L.  eatiit,  ■ 
girdle  )  A  genua  of  Ctenopbora  or  higher 
Actlnoioa,  repreianled  by  the  Venna"»  gir- 
dle iCtibim  Vmeru),  which  eiltia  Bi  en 

elongal ■         " 

attain I  ] 


ingth  of  3 


tnl^t 


Oertnidea^lui,,    ..     ._,  __ _. 

a  ginlle,  lit.  itltched,  embroidered,  from 
*tntte,  Co  prick.)  In  Ram.  anHq.  (a)  the 
girdle  of  Venua  on  which  wai  rrprcaented 

■•■—  ■■—  — lid  awaken  love,    (b)  A 

br  >  newlj  matiied 
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gmimtlet.  contUUng  of  »  strong  leathern 
glove  loaded  with  lead  or  iron,  which  boxen 
uatened  on  their  hands  and  arms  by  means 
of  leather  thonos.  At  first  it  was  short, 
read&ing  no  higher  than  the  wrists,  but  it 
was  afterwards  enlarged  op  to  the  elbows. 
Oaitfaen  (Icest'ra-en  or  kesfvin),  «.    See 

CWTVAEJf. 

Oesnra,  Cesore  (sS-zti'ra,  sfi'sftrX  n-    See 

Cetual  <86-zti'raI).  a.    See  Cmbxtral. 

06taoea(Bd-t&'she-aXtLi>I.  [L.eetut,Qr.kftot, 
waj  large  sea-mon^r,  a  whale.]  An  order 
of  marine  mammiferous  animahLsurpassing 
in  size  all  others  in  existence.  TheY  suckle 
their  yonng.  have  warm  blood,  and  resnire 
by  means  of  Inngs,  for  which  porpose  they 
must  frequently  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  talse  in  fresh  supplies  of  air.  Their 
tail  is  not  vertical,  as  in  fishes,  but  hori- 
zoDtal.  The  Cetacea  are  commonly  divided 
into  five  families:  (a)  the  Balanidm,  or 
whalebone  whales ;  (6)  the  Phyr9eteridm,  or 
sperm  whales;  (c)  the  Dtlphinida,  or  dol- 
phins; (d)  the  RhynchooetL  or  'beaked' 
whales;  and  («)  the  ZeugloaxmtideBt  all  of 
which  are  fossil.  The  Sirenia  are  now  made 
to  form  a  distinct  order  of  mammala 

Oataoean  (sS-ti'shanX  ^  ^  animal  of  the 
order  Oetacea. 

Oetaoean  (sd-t&'shanX  a.  SameasCctaesoiu. 

OetaoeOQt  (sd-ta'shusX  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
whale;  belonging  to  the  Cetacea  or  whale 
Und. 

Cetate  (s^'t&tX  n.    A  salt  of  cetic  add. 

Oetane  (s^'tdnX  TL  (CuHn.)  A  colourless, 
oil^,  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  oe- 
tylic  alcohol 

Oateoeaoma,  n.    See  CmoeAUKua 

Oeteratfh  (sef «r-ak).  n.  [Fr.  eiUrac,  It  eet- 
racca,  of  Arabic  or  Persian  origiii.  ]  A  genus 
of  ferns,  sub-order  Polypodiaces.  The  chief 
characters  by  wliich  m  genus  is  known 
■re  the  reticulated  veins,  the  simple  sori, 
with  scarcely  any  indusium.  and  the  abun- 
danoe  of  chafFy  scales  which  clothe  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaf.  One  q>eciea,  C. 
tSfMnarum  (the  scale-fern  or  miltwaste).  is 
Indigenous  to  Britain,  and  not  uncommon 
on  roclcB  and  walla 

OetlC  (sft'UkX  a.  [L.  eetus,  a  whale.]  Per- 
taining  to  the  whale.— OCte  acid,  an  add 
produced,  according  to  Heintx,  in  very  small 
gnantity  in  the  saponification  of  spermaceti 
It  crystallises  in  nacreous  scales,  gron];)ed 
in  stars,  melting  at  58*6*  C. 

Ootln.  Oetilie  (s^'tin).  n.  [L.  esttu,  a  whale.  ] 
(C^HmOs.)  The  name  proposed  by  Chev- 
rem  for  the  crvstallixable  matter  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  substance 
called  spermaceti. 

CetloiauniB,  Oeteoaannu  (s<^-6-B»''rus, 

sd't6-6-sa''ru8X  n.  (Gr.  kiteioi,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  a  whale,  and  «a«fof,  a  lizard.]  A 
genus  of  fossil  saurians,  the  most  gigantic 
of  the  order  Deinosauria.  whose  vertebrv 
exhibit  a  slightly  hoUowea  cup  behind,  the 
fore-part  being  flattened  in  the  dorsal,  but 
produced  into  a  convex  surface  in  the  cervi- 
cal part  of  the  body.  The  articulations  of 
the  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  possession  of  long 
daws,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  bones  indl- 
cate  that  it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  pro- 
bably an  inhabitant  of  marshes  or  river- 
sides. Their  remains  are  found  in  the  oolite 
and  wealden  formations. 

Oetoloclcal  (sd-t6-lofi-kalX  a.  Pertaining 
tocetoiogy. 

OaMloglst  (s£-toro-]istX  n.  One  who  is 
versed  in  cetology  or  the  natural  history  of 
the  whale  and  its  kindred  animals. 

Cetolocy  (s6-tol'o-]iX  n.  JGr.  kiio$,  a  whale, 
and  ioqo*.  discourse]  The  description  or 
natural  history  of  cetaceous  animals. 

Catonla  (8«td'ni-aXn.  [QT.keUmia^  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  the  type  of 
me  family  Cetoniadn.  Courote  is  the  rose- 
chafer  or  rose-beetle. 

Qglonlaila  (s6.t6-n]'ard§X  n.vL  k  fkmily  of 
eoleopterous  Insects,  forming  one  of  the 
most  extensive  groups  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant  colours 
with  wlUch  many  of  them  are  adorned.  The 
type  genus  is  Cetonia. 

Caiotanrlaa  (s«-t6-sft'ri-an).  n.  A  member 
of  the  genus  Cetiosaurus  (whidi  seeX 

OelOtl^la  (sd-tot'6.UtX  tk  (Gr.  hiUm,  a 
whale,  out,  6tm,  an  ear,  wad  ItMee.  a  stone.  1 
A  name  provisionall v  given  to  certain  fbesil 
cetaceous  te^h.  and  eepeeially  ear-bones, 
occnrriiw  in  such  profiHton  in  the  upper 
toiiary  rormation.  asthe  red  ersg  of  Sunt^ 
that  superphosphate  of  potash  is  prepared 
from  them  to  the  value  of  many  thousand  | 


pounds  annually  and  used  as  manure  for 

Oetrarla  (s6-tri'ri-aX  n.  [From  L.  estm, 
Uttle  leather  shield,  taige,  from  the  shape 
of  the  apothecia.]  A  genus  of  lichens  re- 
lated to  Leddea.  They  have  a  rigid,  erect, 
and  branching  bnywn  thallus,  with  lateral 
apothecia.  Innree  spedes  are  found  in  Bri- 
tain. The  best  known  is  C.  idamdiea,  or 
loeland-mosa    See  ICELAHD^von. 

Oatrailii,  Oetrarine  (s«'tra-rlnX  n.  (C|« 
H|«Og. )  A  vegetable  pnndide  «xtracted  by 
alcohol  from  several  lichens,  as  Cetraria 
idandioa  (Iceland -moss)  and  Stieta  pul- 
monacta.  It  forms  a  fine  white  powder  very 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

Cetns  (sS'tusX  n.  [L.]  In  attron.  the  Whale, 
a  large  consteDauon  of  the  soufliein  hemi- 
sphere containing  ninety-seven  stars. 

OeM  (sd'tUX  n.  [Gr.  kitot,  a  whale,  and 
Ay&,  matter.]  (Ci«Ha.)  An  alcoholic  radi- 
cal supposed  to  eodst  in  a  series  of  com- 
pounds obtained  from  spermaceti 

Oetyllc  (sd-til'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  oetyl;  as. 
cetylie  alcohol 

CautorluniOhUB  (sik-t6-ringlLusXn.  [Gr. 
keuthd,  to  liide,  to  bury,  and  rhynehoi,  the 
snout]  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
family  CurcmionidsB,  includiug  several  spe- 
des, whose  larvae  are  very  destructive  to 
the  turnip:  C.  animUit  is  the  turnip-seed 
weevil;  (f.  eontraehu,  the  chariock  weevil; 
and  C.  pUurottiffma,  the  turnip-gall  weevil 

CeTadllla,  Oehadllla  (sev-a-duna,  seb-a- 
dillaX  fL  The  Spanish  Mexican  name  for 
AtagrcBa  qfidnam.    See  ASAORJU. 

Ceylanlle  (sfiOan-ltX  n.  (From  Ctylon.]  A 
ferruginous  variety  of  spind(Al«MgOs)from 
Ceylon. 

OeyloneM  (sd-lon-fo'X  o*  Pertaining  to 
Ceylon;  Cingalese ;  Sln^ialese. 

Ceylonaee  (8£-lon-6z'X  n.  *ing.  and  vL  A 
native  or  natives,  an  inhabitant  or  mhabi- 
tants  of  Ceylon;  Cingalese  or  Singhalese 

Casrkm-mOM  (s6-lon'mosX  n.  The  common 
name  for  Plocaria  Candida^  an  aln  found 
in  Ceylon  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Bengal 
It  has  been  lateW  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  farinaceous  foods,  having  the  same  pro- 
perties as  carrageen  or  Irish-mosa 

Olia(chaXn.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  teiL  rolled 
up  like  tobacco,  which  goes  to  the  interior 
of  Asia. 

Obahaalo,  ChalMislte  (kab'a-sd.  kab'a-sltx 
n.  [Or.  ehtUxizios,  one  of  twenty  spedes  of 
stones  mentioned  in  the  poem  Peri  LUhOn 
ascribed  to  Orpheus.]  A  variety  of  zeolito 
which  occurs  in  crystals  whose  primitive 
form  is  nearly  a  cube.  Chabasito  is  a  trans- 
parent mineral  which  may  generally  be  re- 
presented by  the  formula  OaO.Al«0..28iO|. 

CfnabUa  (shab-K),  n.  A  celebrated  whito 
French  wine,  having  good  body  and  an  ex- 
quisite perfume,  so  called  from  a  town  of 
that  name  near  which  it  is  produced. 

Obalxmk,  Ohalnik  (dia-bnk'x  n.  [Hhid. 
chabuk,  a  horse-whip.]  A  long  whip;  speci- 
fically, the  whip  used  in  the  Bast  tor  inflict- 
ing corporal  punishment 

Drag  forward  that  Fakir,  and  cut  his  robe  into 
tatters  on  his  back  with  your  dtmbouk. 

Sir  W,  Scttt. 

Obaoe  (chisX  n.  and  v.    See  Chasb. 
Chadc  (chakX  n.    A  snack;  a  luncheon. 

'  A  MacJb  of  dinner.'    QalL    [Sootoh.] 
ObadC  (chakX  v.t    In  the  manegt,  to  jerk 

or  toss  the  head,  as  a  horse,  so  as  to  try  the 

hand  of  the  person  managing  it 
Obaoma  (chak'maX  n.    A  baboon  found  In 

South  Africa  {Cywteethakua  TporvxriiuMX 
Ohaoo  (chttlcd).  n.    Ilie  native  name  for  an 

unctuous  earth  found  at  La  Paz.  South 

America,  which  is  made  into  {wts  and  eaten 

with  chocolate. 
"hf>*MFTl1lf  (sha-konX  n.  [Fr.l  A  slow  dance 

tune  in  }  time,  frequently  constructed  on  a 

ground  bass,  and  sometimes  introdnoed  into 

earlier  forms  of  the  sonata. 
Obad  (shadX  n.    A  kind  of  fish,  the  shad 

(which  seel 
Chartim  (chad^amX  «>   A  OMney  of  acooont 

in  some  parts  of  Asia,  equal  to  one  pavsa, 

of  the  value  of  25  cowries  or  a  half  ffeithuig. 
OliaA-fWiiiilaa(chad'pen-nizXn.p<.  Penniea 

Gid  at  Whitsunday  to  aid  in  repairing 
chfleld  Cathedral,  which  is  dedicated  to 
8t  Chad, 

CbwropllTlllllli  (k«-r6-fll'hmiX  n.  [Gr. 
etojyvp^ytton.  cherva  ]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Umbellif ene.  consisting  of  about 
thirty  species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere: populariy  called  tkervO,  (which  seeX 

OhwtOdon  (k6'to-donX  n.  (Gr.  AaUi.  a 
mane,  and  odotu,  odoitfat,  a  tooth.]  A  lin- 


niean  genua  of  teleostean  fishes,  nearly  oor- 
responding  to  the  modem  family  Chtttodon- 
tidiB  or  Squamipennes  (which  seeX 
OhatodontidaB  (kd-to-don'ti-d^Xn-  jal  Bame 

kIMS. 

(kd-toff'na-tha),  n.'pl  (Or. 

cAattf,~hair,  and  gnatho^  Jaw.]  A  class  of 
Annelida  or  worms,  including  the  sini^e 
genus  Sagitta  (which  seeX 
unwtanOTiia  (kd-to-nd'tusX  n.  [Gr.  dkoO^. 
hair,  and  n^tos,  the  back.]  A  remarkable 
genus  of  rotifers  or  wheel  animalcules,  pos- 
sessing no  rotary  or  'wheel-organs,'  but  pro- 
vided with  cilia  scattered  generally  over  the 
body. 

Obaatoiiboraoan  (keto-fd-ri'^-dX  n.  pL 
(Gr.  cAatM,  a  mane,  and i>Aer0,  to  carry.]  A 
family  of  conf ervoid  algn,  growing  in  sea  or 
fresh  water,  and  invested  with  a  gelatinous 
matter;  either  filiform  or  expanded  into 
branched,  definitely -formed,  or  shapeless 
fronds  or  masses.  The  fllamente  are  Jointed 
and  furnished  with  bristle-like  prooessea 
The  fresh- water  spedes  form  little  protuber- 
ances on  stones,  sticks,  Ac,  usually  of  a 
bright  green  colour.  The  fmctifloation  oon- 
siste  of  spores  and  four  ciliated  zoospores. 
There  are  six  British  genera. 

OllMtopod  (kd'to-pod).  n.  An  annelid  or 
worm  of  the  order  Chntopoda. 

OhMtopoda  (kd-top'o-daX  n.  p£.  [Gr.eAaO^, 
hair,  and  vmu^  podot,  a  foot]  An  order  of 
free  Annelida.  Called  also  £rrmntet,  Br- 
rantia.    See  Errabtes. 

CliaflUlt  (chA'fantX  a.  In  A«r.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  Doar  when  represented  as  enraged 
or  furious. 

Ghafa  (chiO.  vt  pret  &  pp.  ehqfed;  ppr. 
cfun/ing.  [O.E.  chaufe,  Ft.  ehmuger,  O.Pr. 
cha%i/er,  to  warm,  from  L.  ceu^acere,  to 
warm,  from  stem  of  Cfcdeo,  to  grow  warm, 
and  faeere,  to  make.]  L  To  excite  heat  in 
bv  friction;  to  stimulate  to  warmth;  as,  to 
dui/e  the  limbs.  '  To  rub  her  temples  and 
to  cWe  her  skin.'  3»€u$er.  'TocWehis 
palylips.'    Skak. 

But  she  .  .  .  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  kxNed  tlie  •hatter'd  casque,  and  tkttftd  his 
Ivaads.  TtHmynm. 

2.  To  excite  heat  in  the  mind  of;  to  exdte 
the  passions  of;  to  inflame;  to  anger;  to 
fret;  to  provoke  or  incense.  '  Her  interces- 
sion chafed  him  so.'  Shah.  'Chafed  wild 
boars  or  ruflled  porcupines.'  MiUon.—^  To 
exdte  violent  action  in;  to  cause  to  rage; 
as,  the  wind  eha/e»  the  ocean. —4.  To  stimu- 
late, as  by  pungent  odours;  to  perfume. 
'  Lilies . . .  whose  scent  so  chaffed  the  neigh- 
bouring air.*  SwkUng.  [Bare.]— 6.  To  fret 
and  wear  by  rubbing;  aa,  the  rope  was  chtufed 
by  the  friction. 

Two  slips  of  parchment .  .  .  she  sewed  round  it  to 
prevent  iu  being  cht^ed.  Sir  IK  Satt. 

Stn.  To  rub,  wear,  abrade,  fret,  gall,  Tex, 
provolce*  warm,  irritate,  heat,  inoenie*  in- 
flame. 

Cbafa  (chiO>  v-^  tTobeexdtedorheated; 
to  rage;  to  fret  'To  cht^fe  as  at  a  personal 
wrong.'    Tennyton. 

And  take  no  care 
Who  cfu^fts,  who  frets,  or  wliere  conspirers  are. 

SImk. 
2.  To  be  in  violent  agitetion;  to  dadi,  aa  in 
auger;  to  rage  or  boil ;  to  fret  '  The  troid>led 
Tiber  dko/ln^  with  his  shores.'   Skak. 

I  would  jrou  did  but  see  how  it  (the  sea)  cht^t,  how 
it  rages.  Shak. 

8.  To  be  fretted  and  worn  by  rubbing;  aa,  a 
cable  ehaJtM. 

Ohafa  (di&fX  a  1.  Heat  exdted  by  friction. 
[Bare.]— 2.  violent  agitetion  of  the  mind  or 
pasdons;  heat;  fret;  passion.  'In  a  sultry 
chaje:    Milton. 

AtthistbekntghtgMwUffhbi«ai|/».     HmdOrms. 

01iaftr(chif6rXn.  l.One  who  or  that  which 
chafes.— 2. t  A  vessel  for  heating  water;  a 
chaffem.  Hence— S.t  Any  dish  or  pan.  'A 
chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the 
irons.'    Bakrr.    [Bare.] 

Ohafar(ch&r^X^  [A.8ax.oe<^0r.achafer; 
D.  kever,  G.  kdifer,  an  insect  of  the  beetle 
tribe.  1  A  beetle:  especially  applied  to  such 
as  dther  in  their  perfect  stete  or  as  lanrss 
are  destructive  to  plants,  and  generally 
used  with  some  prefix;  as,  cook-eib^%r,  roae- 
thafer,  Xmxk-chafer,  Ac. 

Chafexy  (ch&f«r-iX  n.  (From  e^e.)  A 
forge  m  an  iron-mill,  at  which  the  iron  is 
wrought  into  bars;  also,  a  kind  of  blaok- 
smitlrs  forge. 

ObaliB-wax  (chftf  waksX  n.  in  England,  an 
officer  formerly  under  the  lord-chancellor, 
who  fitted  the  wax  for  the  sealing  of  writs. 


ch.  cAain: 
Vou  I. 


di,  Sc.  locA;     g,  go\     j,>ob;     h,  Fr.  torn;     ng.  ring;     fH,  fton;  th,  fJUn;    w,  idg;    wh,  toiUr,   sh,  azure 
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Cliafe-weed  (ch&rwdd).  n.  a  local  name 
torOnaphaUumgermanicum  (the  cudweed), 
becatue,  according  to  Hooker,  it  ia  uaed  in 
Northumberland  to  prevent  heavy  loads 
hx>m  galling  the  backs  of  beasts  of  harden. 

Oliaff  (chaf),  n.  (A.  Sax.  eea/  =  D.  kaf,  O. 
kaff,  chaff.  ]  1.  The  glumes  or  husks  of  com 
and  grasses.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  husks  when  separated  from  the  com 
by  thrashing,  riddling,  or  winnowing.  It  is 
sometimes  used  improperly  to  denote  straw 
cut  small  for  the  food  of  cattle.— 2.  Fig.  re- 
fuse; worthless  matter,  especially  that  which 
is  light  and  apt  to  be  driven  by  the  wind. 
'  Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  ehaf  of 
nature.'  Beau.  A  FL—9.  In  bot  the  bracts 
or  scales  on  the  receptacle  which  subtends 
each  flower  in  the  heads  of  many  Compo- 
sitsB,  as  the  sun-flower. 

CShaif  (chaf),  V.  t.  [A  corraption  of  chafe,  to 
irritate  or  annoy.]  To  assail  with  sarcastic 
banter  or  raillery;  to  banter;  to  make  game 
of;  to  ridicule:  to  tease;  to  worry.    [Ck>Iloq.] 

Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  ch^ng  him. 

Thacktray. 

Oliaff  (chafX  V.  i-  To  use  idle  or  ironical  lan- 
guage by  way  of  fun  or  ridicule.    rColloq.  ] 

Cnaff  (chaf),  n.  Banter,  especially  slangy 
banter;  sarcastic  raillery.  'That  kind  of 
conversation  which  borders  as  nearly  upon 
what  men  call  chaf,  as  a  well-bred  (^rl  can 
venture  on.'    MacmUlan't  Mag.    fColloq.] 

Cliafl)Bkre,t  n.  [See  Chaffbr.]  Merchan- 
dise; goods  for  sale.    Chaueer. 

CHaflOBire,  GbafDUTft  v.i  To  chaffer.  Chau^ 
eer;  Spenser. 

Cliaff-outter,  Cliaff-englne  (chaf'kut-^, 
chafen-Jin),  n.  An  agncultural  machine 
for  cutting  up  hay,  straw,  &o.,  as  food  for 
cattle.    See  Chaff. 

Chaffer  (chaf  drX  v.i.  [From  the  O.E.  noun 
chap/are,  chaff  are,  bargaining,  merchandise, 
from  chap,  A.  Sax  eedp,  a  bargain,  and 
/are,  procedure,  journey,  A.  Sax.  /aru,  a 
journey.  Akin  cheap,  chMpen,  and  chap  in 
ehapinan.  See  Cheap.  ]  1.  To  treat  about  a 
purchase;  to  bargain;  to  hagsle;  to  nego- 
tiate ;  as,  to  chafer  with  a  ftshwoman  or  a 
cabman.  '  To  cKafer  for  preferments  with 
his  gold.'    Dryden. 

The  wives  and  dauehters  of  the  Kentish  fanners 
came  from  the  neighoouring  viilafres  with  cream, 
cherries,  wheatears,  and  quails.  To  (hajfir  with 
them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their  straw  hats 
and  tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing;  pastime  to  voluptu- 
aries sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  hon- 
our. Macaulay. 

2.  To  talk  much  and  idly.  Trench.  [Trench 
(JSelect  Qlouary)  seems  to  consider  this  the 
only  meaning  which  the  word  now  has;  but 
such  is  certainly  not  the  case.] 

Cliaffert  (chafer),  v.t  1.  To  buy  or  sell. 
Spenser.  —  2.  To  exchange.  '  To  chaffer 
words.'    Spenser. 

Cliaffert  (chaf'drXn.  Merchandise;  bar- 
gaining. 'Small  chaffer  doth  ease.'  SkeUon, 

Chaffer  (chaf  dr),  n.  One  who  employs  chaff 
or  slangy  banter.    [Colloq] 

She  was  considered  the  best  chajfir  on  the  road, 
not  one  of  them  could  stand  against  her  tongue. 

Mtxyhnv. 

Chafferer  (chaf  ^r-^rXn.  One  who  chaffers; 
a  bargainer;  a  buyer. 

Chaffemt  (chafdr-nX  n.  A  vessel  for  heat- 
ing water. 

Chaffery  t  (chaf  6r-lX  n.  [O.  E.  chaffare.  See 
Chaffer,  17  i.]  Traffic;  buying  and  selling. 
'Merchandise  and  eAa/f«ry.'    Spenser. 

Chafnnoh  (chaf flush ).  ».  [^aid  to  be  so 
called  from  delighting  in  chaff,  though  it  is 
rather  the  srain  in  which  it  delights.  Per- 
haps named  from  its  cry;  comp.  chiff-chaff, 
the  name  given  to  one  of  the  British  war- 
blers from  Its  cry.  ]  A  common  British  bird 
of  the  genus  Fringilla,  the  F.  caeUbs,  whose 

Eleasant  short  and  oft -repeated  song  is 
eard  from  earlv  spring  to  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  very 
pretty.  Chaffinches  are  useful  in  destroy- 
ing aphides  and  caterpillars,  though  they 
injure  various  kinds  of  garden  plants.  In 
winter  they  feed  mostly  on  seeda 
ChafBeM  (chafles),  a.  Without  chaff  from 
worthless  matter,  rubbish,  or  refuse. 

The  gods  have  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  ch^ess.  ShmM. 

ChafTron  (shaf fronX  n.    See  Chamfron. 

Chaff- wax  (chaf'waksX  Same  as  Cht^fe- 
wax. 

Chaff-weed  (chaf  wM^  n.  A  popnlar  name 
of  Centunculus  minimus,  because  of  its 
small  chaffy  leaves.    See  Centunculus. 

Chafly  (chafiX  a.  1.  Like  chaff;  full  of  chaff. 
*Chaff\i  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  flail.' 
CoUridge.—l.  In  hot  an  epithet  sometimes 


applied  to  the  receptacle  in  compound 
flowers ;  paleaceous.  —  8.  Fig.  light ;  frivo- 
lous: said  of  persons  and  things.  *  A  chaffy 
lordnot  worth  the  name  of  villain.'  Beau. 
A  Fl.  'Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.*  Olan- 
ville. 

Chaflng-board  (ch&f  ing-bdrd).  n.  Naut.  a 
batten  fastened  upon  ue  rigging  of  a  ship 
to  prevent  chafing. 

ChaJflng-dish  (chafing-dish),  n.  A  dish  or 
vesselto  hold  coals  for  heating  anything  set 
on  it;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

Chafing-gear  (chaf  ing-g6rX  n.  Naut  mats 
or  other  soft  substances  placed  on  the  rig- 
ging, spars,  Ac.,  to  prevent  chafing. 

Cnm  (chaf  t),  n.  [Dan.  kic^t,  IceL  iMir,  a 
jaw.  See  Chap.]  One  of  the  jaws.  [Scotch.] 

Chagreen  (sha-gr6n0,  n.    See  Shaorbbm. 

(magrln  (sha-gr6n'X  n.  [Fr.,  said  to 
be  another  form  of  shagreen,  which,  from 
being  used  to  polish  wood,  has  come  to  be 
employed  as  a  type  of  grinding  or  gnawing 
care.  See  Shagreen.  1  ni  humour;  vexa- 
tion; peevishness;  mortification;  fretfulness; 
disquiet 
Hear  me,  and  touch  Bdinda  with  ckofrim.   Pcpe. 

Chaglln  (sha-gr6n'X  v^  [Fr.  ehagriner. 
See  above.  ]  To  excite  ill  humour  in ;  to 
vex;  to  mortify. 

O I  triflinfr  head  and  fickle  heart 

Cfutgrined  at  whatsoe'er  thou  art      T.  IVarUn. 

Challlettacew  (shu-iet'i-i'^sS-ex  n.  pi. 

[After  M.  ChaxUet,  a  Swiss  botuast]  A 
small  order  of  tropical  American,  African, 
and  Indian  trees  and  shrubs,  coniBisting  of 
three  genera,  in  one  of  which  the  flowers 
are  polypetalous,  while  in  the  other  two 
they  are  gamopetalous.  The  petals  are 
small  scale-like  bodies,  at  the  orifice  of 
a  tubular  calyx.  Chailletia  toxiearia  is 
known  in  Sierra  Leone  as  rats'-bane,  and 
is  reputed  very  poisonous. 
(Hialn  (chAnX  n.  [Fr.  chains,  O.Fr.  ch€iene, 
oadene,  Pr.  cadena,  from  L.  catena,  a  chain.  ] 

1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings  connected  or 
fitted  into  one  another,  generally  of  some 
kind  of  metal,  and  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  a  support,  a  fetter,  a  means  of  connec- 
tion, or  of  the  transmission  of  mechanical 
power,    ornament,    measurement,    <fec.  — 

2.  Fia.  that  which  binds,  restrains,  confines, 
or  fetters;  a  bond;  a  fetter;  bondage;  ^v- 
ery:  in  this  sense  often  in  the  plural;  as,  to 
be  bound  by  the  chains  of  evil  habit 

The  melting  voice  through  mares  running. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.  Milton. 

8.  In  \oeating,  the  warp  threads  of  a  web,  so 
called  because  thev  form  a  long  scries  of 
links  or  loops.— 4.  A  series  of  things  linked 
together;  a  series,  line,  or  range  of  things 
connected  or  following  in  succession :  as,  a 
cAatn  of  causes,  of  ideas,  or  events;  a  chain 
of  being;  a  cAasn  of  mountalna— 5.  pi.  Naut. 
strong  links  or  plates  of  iron  bolted  at  the 
lower  end  to  the  ship's  side,  used  to  contain 
the  blocks  called  dead-eyes,  by  which  the 
shrouds  of  the  mast  are  extended. —  6.  In 
surt.  a  measuring  instrument,  generally 
consisting  of  100  links,  each  7  92  inches  in 
length,  and  consequently  having  a  total 
length  of  66  feet,  or  4  poles. 
Chain  (chinX  v.e.  l.  To  fasten,  bind,  re- 
strain, or  fetter  with  a  chain  or  chains ;  as, 
to  chain  fioating  logs  together ;  to  chain  a 
dog;  to  chain  prisoners.— 2.  Fig.  (a)  to  en- 
slave; to  keep  in  slavery. 

And  which  more  blest  t  Who  ckain'dY^i  cotmtry,  say. 
Or  he  whose  virtae  sigh'd  to  lose  a  dayf         Pop*. 

(&)To  restrain;  to  hold  in  control;  to  check. 

He  would  stay  swift  diseases  in  old  days. 
Chain  madmen  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

Matt.  Arnold, 

(e)  To  unite  firmly ;  to  link. 

In  this  vow  (I)  do  cAa/M  my  soul  to  thine.      ShaJt. 

S.  To  block  up  or  obstruct  with  a  chain,  as 
a  harbour  or  passage. 

Chain-belt  (ch&n'belt),  n.  A  chain  forming 
a  band  or  belt  for  conveying  or  transmitting 
power.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with  piping 
or  overlaid  with  strips  of  various  materials 
to  form  a  round  belt 

Chain-boat  (ch&n'bdtX  n.  Naut.  a  large 
boat  furnished  with  a  davit  and  windlasses, 
used  for  getting  up  chains,  anchors,  Ac. 

Chain-bolt  (chln'bdltX  n.  Haul,  one  of  the 
large  bolts  by  which  the  chain-plates  are 
fastened  to  the  vessel's  sidea 

Chain -bond  (chan'bond),  n.  In  arch. 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  bond -timber 
(which  seeX    Called  also  Chain-timber. 


Chain-bridge  (ch&n'briJX  See  under 
Bridob  and  Suspension. 

Chain-cable  (ch&n'ka-bl),  n.  A  cable  com- 
posed of  iron  links.    See  under  Cable. 

Cfhain-oonpUng  (ch&n'kup-lingX  n.  In 
raiL  a  supplementary  coupling  between 
carriages,  Ac.,  as  a  safety  device  in  case 
the  prime  coupling  should  accidentally 
become  uncoupled.    E.  H.  Knight 

Chain-gang  (chan'gangX  n.  A  gang  or 
number  of  convicts  chained  together. 

rd  take  my  place  with  a  chain-gang,  and  eat 
Norfolk  Island  biscuit  Lever. 

Chain-guard  (chin'gilrdX  n.  In  voaUk- 
making,  a  mechanism  in  watches,  provided 
with  a  fusee,  to  prevent  the  watch  being 
over-wound.    E.  H.  Knight 

Chain-hook  (chanOiOkX  n.  Naut  an  iron 
rod  with  a  handling-eye  at  one  end  and  a 
hook  at  the  other  for  hauling  the  chain- 
cables  about 

Chainlets  (chAnlesX  a.  Having  no  chains; 
incapable  of  being  chained.  *  The  cha  inless 
mind.'    Byron. 

Chainlet  (chinletX  n.  [Dint  of  eAatn.]  A 
littie  chain. 

The  spurt  and  ringing  chainlets  tound.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

caiain-locker,  Chain-well  (ch&n'lok-6r. 

ch&n'wel),  n.    Naut  the  receptacle  for  the 

chain-cable  below  deck.     The  deck-pipe. 

through  which  it  passes,  is  made  of  iron. 

Steam  vessels  have  frequently  a  movable 

box  on  deck  for  this  purpose. 
Chain-mail  (chin'mil),  ft    See  Mail. 
Chain  -  moulding  (  chan  *  m61d  -  ing ).  tt    In 

arch,  a  n>eciea  of  moulding  cut  in  miitation 

of  a  chain.    It  is  used  in  the  Norman  style. 
ChaiU'lller  (ch&n'p6rX  tt    A  pier  running 

into  the  sea,  supported  by  cnains  like  a 

suspension-bridge. 
Cniain- plate  (chAn'pl&tX  n.     Naut  one 

of  the  Iron  plates  used  for  securing  the 

shrouds  of  the  lower  rigging  to  the  vessel's 

sidea    Called  also  Channel-plate. 
Chain-pore  Cknral  (ch&n'p6r  ko'raix  n. 

Same  as  Catenipora. 

Chain-pulley  (ch&n'pul-iX  ^  A  pnlley 
having  depressions  in  its  peripherv,  in 
which  lie  the  links  or  alternate  links  of 
a  chain  which  passes  over  It  and  gives 
motion  thereto,  or  conversely.  E.  H. 
Knight 

(Hiam-pump  (chan' pump X  n.  A  pump 
consisting,  in  one  of  its  simplest  and  com- 
monest forms,  of  an  endless  chain  equipped 


Chain-pump. 

with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves  or 
buckets  a  a  a,  movins  on  two  wheels  b  6, 
one  above,  the  other  below,  passing  down- 
ward through  a  wooden  tube  and  returning 
upwards  throush  another  c  The  discs  or 
valves  on  the  chain  fit  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  the  tube  e,  and  by  the  oontinuous  rota- 
tion of  a  crank  a  steady  fiow  of  water  is 
kept  up. 

Chain-rule  (chan'rdlX  n.  A  rule  of  arith- 
metic, by  which,  when  a  succession  or 
chain  of  equivalents  is  given,  the  last  of 
each  being  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first 
of  the  next,  a  relation  of  equivalence  is 
established  between  numbers  of  the  first 
and  last  kind  mentioned.  Thns.  if  112  lbs. 
avoirdupois  make  104  lbs.  of  Holland,  and 
100  Iba  of  Holland  make  89  of  Geneva,  and 
110  of  Geneva  make  117  of  Seville,  how 
many  Iba  of  Seville  will  make  100  Ibo. 
avoirdupois  T 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fill;       mi,  met,  htr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mdve;       tObe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;      5,  Sc  ley. 


CHAIN-SHOT 
Ohaln-abot  (cMu'ihot).  n.    Two  balli  oi 


fmn,    or   cat 
mwmy     ihrcudi 
■ml  rlRglDs. 
Chain  •■tud) 


^1^— ^! 


fanner  irben  plicad  behind  blm. 
ObdM  (ibta),  n.    (A  l^nch  coimpUoi 
ehain.    In  Uw  ililHnth  centnir  the  ] 
ialsna  In  nuny  wordi  lubitllutdd  tbs  »i 


...     In  »nmn(r.  (•)  "ork  con- 

•Itting  of  Uimdi  or  cordi  linked  together 
in  the  lora  or  ■  chiiln.  M  UaBtl  chUnlns 
or  tunbour  work,  retlanlitlan  or  net-work. 
Ac  (A)  A  kind  of  mublne-eewlnB,  which 
coniliti  in  loonlng  the  nppei  threul  into 
Itaell  on  the  nndar  aide  of  the  Inhiic.  or 
In  oiing  ■  aecond  (lirekd  to  engage  the 
loop  of  the  appcr  thread :  in  contndUtlnc- 

Obiin-tililtwr  (chin'tlra-btrX  il  In  areh- 
(a)  ■  lines  timber  placed  In  the  middle  oF 
the  height  of  a  itorr  lor  Imparting  itranglh. 
(A)  Huns  M  B/md-timtrr. 

CbUs-mls  (chin'wU),  n.  Ifavt.  chMmel 
(ohlch  Mel 

OlulD-wdL    Bee  Chain-locieil 

Oh»ln-wll«el(ch*n'wh*l).B,  AnlnTenlon 
of  the  chain-pump,  by  which  it  la  conTerted 
into  a  recipl«it  of  watcr-povrer     It  conaiita 


the  applicatloii  hailng  been  lint  made  b] 
UunoUere. 

Oiaill- work  (chin'w«rk),  n.  Same  ai 
CAaiitttilcA. 

Chair  (char)^  n.  [O.E.  c^airt.  eliaien.  Ac. 
tram  Fr.  cAain.  O.  Fr,  cAniKrc.  1.  caiAidni 
Or.  kaOtdra.  a  aeat-taU,  down,  and  lua 
«>oi.loaJt.   CAaiH  III  corruption  of  cAa  in. 

penon.— Z.  A  Kat  ol  office  or  authoiitr:  aa 
the  cAnir  of  a  JudKS.  iprofeaaor,  thepenoi 
who  preildei  over  a  meeting  or  aaaembtf 
Ac    Ueace.  the  office  ttaelt.  eapcdally  thi 

of  laglcordl>lniti:'to  foDad  a  cAair  la  i 
nni*er»lt]i ;  *c  Formerly  uied  lor  a  throm 
and  a  pulpit,  and  in  aeniea  derived  bj  meto 


ot  duly  regarded— 3.  A  aeOan-chalr- 
ro-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  bj  one 


tworalliat  thelrenda-CTiaira/fli 

when  being  confloed.  or  aft«r  bel 
meat>  la  raoelre  coDgratulationa. 


ClUlr-tMd  (chirlied},  n.     See  Bed-fuaiil 
dWlr-dart  (chk'dJaX  n.  pi.    The  eienlng 

of  lUe ;  the  time  of  repoae  for  old  age. 


alw  t"'*')-, 


neraflv  fumlal 
>;  be  let  down 


I  chair  [Fr  eliaiie]  in  which  the  figure 
a  repreaented  a>  aittlng.  Chaltee  were 
Q  coined  In  England  In  the  rcign  of 


<Jbiiin.'(eMfyi),  n.     See  SuddAW  arcAi. 


.ir  Bdddhist. 
.a-lA'ia).  n.     [Or.  elialaia.  h 
a,  a  pimple.]     1.  In  5o(   t 
I  ovule  or  wed  whore  tlie  li 


•JIS, 


Klbamen  w  that  the  clcatrlcula  or  Dennln- 
atlng  point  laalwiyanppennoat,andcDnae- 
((ueatly  neareat  the  aource  of  beat  during 

~    "  -      -     J),,,     01  or  relating  to  a 

^In.      Ai^"fo™''of 

■aj-don'ik),  a.    Pertaining 


ClUl&nl  (kA-la'ul),  a 


tochalcedon;. 
CIUllMdoiLr  (kal-aed'O-ni) 
i    «dcn.  an  ancient  Omk  to 


eaofqu 


.  [From  CAoI- 
laAaUMinot. 
_DnatanlinopIa] 
neral  called  alao 


imbllng  milk  diluted  « 
<TBKi,  Miti  luvkv  orleaa  cloaded  or  opatiun, 
with  Teina,  circlea,  and  apota.  It  ii  itaed 
In  jewelrr.  There  are  aeneral  raiietiea,  ai 
common  chalcedony,  chryaopnu,  aard,  and 

ObllOMonyx  (kal-aad'OnlkaL  n.  [From 
cAaleeddiiy  and  tmyr.]  A  Tariety  of  agate, 
in  which  white  and  gra;  layen  alternate. 

CIulcMnpher,  OIialcosntpIilBt  (kai- 
kog'ra^r.  kat-kog-ral-lat  ]t  n.     [See  Chal- 


OIuloqinphT  (lial-kog'n 


(kal-di'lk),  a.  Fettaiuing  to 
t;naiaea  or  Chaldn,  anciently  •  country 
on  the  Eophralea  In  Aala-  Of  thia  Bahylon 
wai  the  principal  elli'. 

Otiald^lC  Cluldn  (kal-di'lk,  ka]'d«),  n. 
The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chaldeana 
Called  alao  Aramait  (which  aeeV 

CaiUdalim  (kal-di'ltm).  n.  An  Idiom  or 
peculiarity  of  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

01ULld««n  (kal-dt'an),  a.  Relating  to 
Cbaldsa :  Aramaic  (which  leeX 

ObAldBUi  (kal-dfr'an),  n.  An  Inhabltaut  of 
Chaldea. 

OIutldM  (kai'dt),  a.  Pertaloing  to  Cbil' 
dea.~CAaUu  Paraokrun,  eommentarlea. 
called  by  the  Jewt  Tarfumt,  made  for  thoie 
who  did  not  underatand  Hebrew. 

CbAldM,  n.    See  Chalpaic 


dutlmutJa  fchAr'i 


meeUng.— tone 


ChiUer  (chij'd* 
or  gudgeon. 
CmJdewt  (kal-dti-), 

OHHaron  (chU'dron). 

"r™"-t.;  the™He« 
SSJ  or  M  cwt.  In  A 
weight  la  TBty  larioqi, 
weight  In  the  llnlled  Bb 

Ch,  8c  loeA;     g.eo;     l.joh;      t.  Fr.  Ion;      ng,  rivi 


4  n.     NauL  a  rudder- 


Itlee.  or  public  meeting.— I. 
leaa  ia  to  carry  a  aedin-cl 

Otulmutnililp  (chir'man-ahip),  il 
office  of  a  chalrmao  or  prcaidin^  office 
•  meeting. 


„.  for  umb*r.  — fieil  tAalk,  a 

natural  clay  containing  from  15  to  £0  per 
cent  of  the  protoxide  and  carbonate  of 
Iron.  —Frtiuh  chalt,  at«atlte  or  aoap-atone, 
a  aoft  magneaian  mIneraL— Dmtefna  ehaUtt 
were  orlgfnally  rertrictod  In—' ' — •■'■- 


black,  ■ 


i  red,  b 


colountowlilte. 


w  chall 


every 


:b 


of  cravmt.— In  oeolchatk  faUiere 
forma  the  higher  part  of  a  leiiea 
of  itrata,  comprialng  rocka  of 

ititutlug  the  upper  atnta  of  the  aecondary 

The  chalk  fomallon eitendaoier  the  aou^- 

north  of  France,  Germany,  and  north  of 
Europe.  It  I*  itretmed.  and  variea  frem  a 
thouaand  to  a  few  feet  In  depth.  It  la  char- 
acteilied  by  peculiar  foialla.  the  moat  dl>- 
tlnctlve  beuu;  gigantic  llEarda,  aa  the  Igua- 
hodon,  megaloaaurua,  pleiloaaurua,  ptero- 
dactyl, Ac.,  and  hy  containing  nnmeroua 
nndulea  of  illnt-  Tnu  or  whiU  chalk  ii  a 
rock  rotniBd  of  the  ahelli  and  debrli  ol  the 


atyU,  in  eiUTT.     Be 
ODU  thing  for  another, 

—  A  long  cAoUr,  a  long  way ;  thua.  to  beat 
one  hy  a  long  thalk  OTion<j  dial^t  ia  to  beat 
him  by  a  long  way.  or  to  excel  him  In  a 
high  degree:  in  alluilon  to  the  ancient  coa- 

befors  lead  pen  clla  were  ao  common.  Brtteer. 
[Colloq.l 

ChtU  (chitk).  v.t.  1.  To  mb  with  chalk :  to 
mark  with  chalk.— t  Tomannre  with  chalk, 
ailand.-3.  To  make  white,  aa  with  chalk; 
to  bleach;  to  make  pale. 
Sland  In  her  ma,  aad  fjUUV  iwi  f^«  and  ihiqg'd 
*.  To  mark;  to  tnee  out;  todeacrfbe:  from 


Vq  rhaik  up,  to  charge;  to  put  down 

iialcnt  eapeclally  among  publlcina  i 
Ik-tellera.  of  keeping  a  tally  on  wh 


CHALK-CUTTER 
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what  was  not  paid  was  chalked  down.— To 
eheUk  otU,  in  Scotland,  an  old  mode  of  warn- 
ing bnrgh  tenants  to  quit,  by  marking  doora 
with  chalk,  which  ii  still  competent 

Cbalk-oatter  (chuk'kut-te),  n.  A  man 
that  diss  chalk. 

Clialk-dTawlllff  (chftk'drii-hig).  n.  A  draw- 
ing sketched  and  filled  in  with  black  or 
colonred  chalka 

Chalk-lim  (ch»k1iil),  n.  A  hiU  of  chalk. 
Tennyion. 

ChalklnesB  (chulk'i-nesX  n.  The  state  of 
being  chalkr. 

ChaUc-mars  (chiik'mirk),  n.  A  mark  made 
by  chalk.  *No  chalk-mark  now  risible.' 
Carlyls. 

dialk-pit  (ch»k^it),  n.  A  pit  hi  which 
chalk  is  dug. 

dialk-oraaTTT  (chftkTcwo-rf),  n.  A  quarry 
from  Which  chalk  is  got    Tennyton. 

(nialk-BtOlie  (chftk'stduX  n.  1.  In  med,  a 
calcareous  concretion  in  the  hands  and  feet 
of  persons  violently  affected  by  the  gout.— 
2.  A  small  lump  of  chalk.    la  xxvii  0. 

Chalky  (chipc'i X  a.  l.  Resembling  chalk ; 
as,  Aduuky  taste.— 2.  Consisting  of  or  con- 
toining  chalk.    'Thy  cAalAry  cliffa'    Shak. 

Oballexige  (chalMenJ),  n.  [O.E.  ehaUfige, 
calenge,  &c.,  from  O.Fr.  chalenge,  ealenge, 
oalonge,  Ac.,  claim,  accusation,  dispute, 
from  L.  oalumnia,  a  false  accusation,  a  cal- 
umny, in  L.L.  an  action  at  law  in  which  a 
person  attempts  to  establish  his  claim  to 
anything.  Calumny  is  thus  the  same  word 
in  a  less  modified  form.  ]  1.  An  invitation  to 
a  contest  or  trial  of  any  kind;  as,  a  ehalUnpe 
to  a  rubber  at  whist;  a  challenge  to  a  public 
debate.  'A challenge  to  coniroreny.'  Odd- 
amttA  Specifically— 2.  A  calling  upon  one 
to  fight  in  a  single  combat;  an  invitation  or 
summons,  verbal  or  written,  to  decide  a  con- 
troversy by  a  duel.  Hence— 3.  The  letter  or 
message  containing  the  summons  to  a  con- 
test—4.  t  A  claim  or  demand  made  of  a  right 
or  supposed  right 

Either  accept  the  title  thou  usarp'st. 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  king 
Xnd  not  ot  any  f/iml»H£r  at  desnt.     SkaJk. 

5.  MiHt  the  act  of  a  sentry  in  demanding 
the  countersign  from  any  one  who  appears 
at  or  near  his  post —6.  In  huntiwj,  the  open- 
ing and  crying  of  hounds  at  first  finding  the 
scent  of  their  game.  —7.  A  calling  in  ques- 
tion ;  an  exception  taken,  as  to  a  person's 
right  to  do  something ;  specifically,  in  law, 
an  exception  to  Jurors;  the  claim  of  a  party 
that  certain  Jurors  shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon 
him  or  his  cause.  The  right  of  challenge  is 
given  both  in  civil  and  criminal  trials,  for 
certain  causes  which  are  supposed  to  dis- 
qualify a  iuror  to  be  an  impartial  Judge. 
In  England  the  challenge  may  extend  either 
to  the  whole  array,  called  a  challenge  to 
the  array,  or  only  to  particular  Jurors,  called 
a  challenge  to  the  polU.  Both  of  these  chal- 
lenges are  subdivided  into  principal  chal- 
lenge* and  challetigea  to  the  favour.  A  prin- 
cipal challenge  is  when  an  objection  or  ob- 
vious weight  Is  alleged,  as  that  one  or  more 
of  the  Jury  are  returned  at  the  nomination 
of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  A  challenge 
to  the  favour  is  when  the  party  alleys  a 
cause  that  might  probably  bias  the  sheriff,  or 
other  returning  ofRcer,  as  that  the  defendant 
is  tenant  to  the  sheriff.  In  criminal  cases  chal- 
lenges may  be  made  either  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  or  on  that  of  the  prisoner,  and  either 
to  the  whole  array  or  to  the  separate  polls.  In 
capital  cases  the  prisoner  is  allowed  an  ar- 
bitrary species  of  challenge,  known  as  a 
peremptory  challenge,  without  showing  any 
cause  at  all,  limited  in  cases  of  treason  to 
thirty-flve  Jurors,  and  in  felonies  to  twenty. 
01ialliBllge(chal1enJ),  v.t.  pret  and  pp.  chal- 
lenged; ppr.  challenging.  1.  To  call  to  a 
contest:  to  invite  to  a  tnal;  to  defy ;  as,  to 
challenge  a  man  to  prove  what  he  asserts, 
implying  deflanoe. 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  ckallntrrs  the  wind. 
And  leaves  the  Scythian  arrow  far  behind.  Dryden. 


2.  To  call,  invite,  or  mmmon  to  answer  for 
an  offence  by  single  combat  or  dueL 

By  this  I  ckalUngt  him  to  aiogle  fight.      Skmk. 

8.  t  To  accuse ;  to  call  to  answer ;  to  cen- 
sure. '  Dishonoured  thus  and  challenged  of 
wrongs.'    Shak. 

Who  may  1  rather  ekaUengt  tot  unkindnets. 
Than  pity  for  mischance.  SMaJk. 

4.  To  claim  as  due;  to  demand  as  a  right;  as, 
the  Supreme  BeirtK  challengee  our  reverence 
and  homage.  'ChaUenge  better  terma' 
AddiemL—B.  In  law,  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  from  among  the  Jurymen.  See  the 


noun,  7.— d  In  general,  to  oblect  to  ^a  per- 
son or  thing);  to  take  exception  to;  to  call 
in  question;  as,  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
a  quotation. 

Cliallenge  (chanenj),  v.i.  In  hunting,  to 
make  a  whimper  or  whine  when  the  scent 
of  game  is  first  discovered:  said  of  a  hound. 

ClllUlexigeahle  (challenj-a-bl),  a.  Capable 
of  being  challenged;  capable  of  being  called 
to  an  account  '  How  lords  are  challenge- 
able by  their  vassala'    J.  Sadler. 

Challeoger  (challenJ-^X  ^-  ^®  ^^o  chal- 
lenges ;  as,  (a)  one  who  defies  another  to  a 
contest  of  any  kind.  (&)  An  objector;  one 
who  calls  in  question. 

His  hour  Is  come. 
The  fanplous  ehaltengtr  of  pow'r  divine.    Cerwptr. 

Oballls  (shalliX  n.  An  elegant  silk  and 
woollen  fabric,  very  pliable,  and  without 
gloss,  frequently  flniuied  with  printed  or 
woven  designs  and  figures,  and  used  for 
ladies'  dressea 

Gbalon.  Clialoim,t  n.  [O.Fr.]  A  coverlet; 
a  blanket    Chaucet. 

ClialybeaiL  (ka-lib'e-anX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Chalybee,  an  ancient  people  of  Asia 
famed  as  workers  in  iron  axid  steel ;  hence, 
as  Implied  to  steel,  well-tempered.  *  Cha- 
lubean  tempered  steeL'  Milton. 
Chalsrbeate  (ka-lib'd-&tX  a.  [Gr.  duUype, 
chalyboe,  steeL]  Impregnated  with  iron: 
applied  to  a  medicine  containing  iron,  and 
especially  to  springs  and  waters  impreg- 
nated with  iron,  or  holding  iron  in  solution, 
such  as  the  water  of  Tunbridge,  Spa,  Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough,  Bridge  of  Allan,  and 
many  others.  The  iron  generally  exists  as 
carbonate,  and  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water:  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  escapes 
and  the  iron  is  partly  precipitated. 
Clialybeate  (ka-lib'S-atl  n.  Any  water  or 
other  liquid  into  which  iron  enters. 
Clialytllte  (kal'l-bit),n.  [See  Chaltbsats.] 
A  native  anhydrous  metacarbonate  of  iron 
(Fe  CosXexisting  abundantly  under  the  name 
of  Spathic  or  Sparry  Ore,  or  Siderite.  in 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slai»,  in  connection 
with  the  carboniferous  system,  and  occa- 
sionally in  trap  rocks.  It  is  often  met  with 
in  conjunction  with  other  metala  It  occurs 
in  rhomboidal  crystals,  also  in  botryoidal 
and  globular  forms,  and  occasionally  in 
silky  fibrous  massea  Sp.  gr.  3*7  to  8D.  A 
siliceous  or  argillaceous  vvlety  called  clay 
ironstone,  occurring  in  the  coal-measures, 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  valuable 
ores  of  iron.  Combined  with  carbonaceous 
matter  it  forms  the  idackband  ironstone. 
Very  large  quantities  of  both  ores  are 
found  and  worked  in  South  Staffordshire, 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales,  uid  near 
Glasgow. 

ChamtCchamXv.e.  [See  Champ.]  To  champ; 
to  chew.  Sir  T.  More. 
Oliam  (kamX  n.  The  sovereign  prince  of 
Tartary.  Now  usually  written  if  Aan.  'Fetch 
you  a  hair  off  the  great  cham'e  beard.'  Shak. 
Cmama  (ka'maX  n.  [Gr.  chad,  to  gape.]  The 
gaping  cockle,  a  genus  of  large  marine  bi- 
viuve  shells,  belonging  to  the  family  Cha- 
macen.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are  unequal, 
elate,  and  convex,  with  subspiral  beaks.  C. 
aigae,  or  giant  chama,  is  the  largest  and 
heaviest  uiell  yet  discovered,  some  speci- 
mens measuring  3  or  4  feet  acrosa  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Cluunade  (sha-mid'  or  sha-mild'X  n.  [Fr., 
from  It.  chiamata,  a  calling,  chtamare,  to 
call,  from  L.  damare,  to  call=E.  ctoim.] 
MUit.  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a  trum- 
pet inviting  an  enemy  to  a  parley,  as  for 
making  a  proposition  for  a  truce  or  fur  a 
capitulation. 

They  beat  the  ckatmade  and  sent  us  carte  blanche. 

Addison^ 

Obamnleo  (ka-mS'l^-oX  ^  a  genus  of 
saurinn  reptiles,  containing  the  chameleons, 
co-extensire  with  the  family  Chamcleon- 
tid».     See  CHAMELKON. 

Chanmropi  (kam-S'ropsX  n.  [Gr.  ehamai, 
on  the  grouna.  and  rh^,  a  twig.  ]  A  genus 
of  palms  consisting  of  dwarf  trees  witn  fan- 
shaped  leaves  borne  on  prickly  petioles,  and 
a  small  berry-like  fruit  with  one  seed.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
C.  humiliM  is  the  only  native  European 
palm.  It  does  not  extend  further  north 
than  Nice.  The  leaves  are  employed  in 
making  hat^  baskets,  <!:c.  A  Chinese  spe- 
cies, C.  Fortxtnei,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south 
of  England. 

ChanuManra  (kam-d-s^'raX  n.  [Or.  eha- 
i    vMi,  on  the  ground,  and  sauroe,  a  Uxard.] 


A  genus  of  South  African  snake-like  lizards, 
consisting  only  of  one  species,  the  Chamct- 
eaura  anguina,  or  snake-lizard.  In  general 
appearance  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  snake,  its  four  limbs  being  rudimen- 
tarv,  and  the  separation  between  the  tall 
and  body  so  slightly  defined  as  to  be  almost 
invisible. 

Cliainayle,t  n.    A  cameL   Oftatfeer. 

Oliamber  (chftm'bArX  n.  [Fr.  chambre,  L. 
camera.  Or.  kamara,  a  vault  or  arched  roof, 
from  same  root  as  in  Celt  earn,  crooked.] 

1.  A  room  of  a  dwelling-house;  an  apart- 
ment: in  this  sense  now  generally  used  only 
in  the  more  elevated  style. 

The  ckamier  where  the  good  man  meets  his  £ste 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven. 

2.  p<.  (a)  A  room  or  rooms  where  pnnea- 
sional  men,  as  lawyers,  oonduct  their  buai- 
nesa;  especially,  the  room  in  which  Judges 
of  the  superior  courts  sit  for  the  dispodng 
of  points  of  practice  and  other  matters  not 
sumciently  important  to  be  heard  and  ar- 
gued in  court;  Judges'  ohambera  (p)  Fur- 
nished rooms  hired  for  reaidenoe  m  the 
house  of  another;  lodgfnga  'A  bachelor 
life  in  chambers.*  Thackeray.— Z.  A  place 
where  an  assembly  meets;  aa,  the  star-eAom- 
ber;  ecclesiastical  ehanOter;  privy  diamber, 
Ac— 4.  By  metonymy,  the  assembly  itself; 
as,  a  vote  of  the  imperial  chamber;  the 
chamber  of  commerce.— 5.  A  comparUneut 
or  inclosed  space;  a  hollow  or  cavity;  as, 
the  chamber  of  the  eye;  the  chamber  of  a 
furnace,  &c. 


And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 
Moved  in  the  cMamhers  of  the  blood. 


Jtt99^JfSCft . 


Specifically,  (a)  in  hydraulic  engineering, 
(1)  the  space  between  the  gates  of  a  canal- 
lock.  (2)  The  part  of  a  pump  in  which  the 
bucket  or  plunger  works.  (6)  MQiL  (1)  that 
part  of  the  chase  of  a  flraarm  where  the 
powder  liea  ^2)  An  underground  cavity  for 
holding  powder  and  bombs,  where  they 
may  be  safe  and  secured  from  rain.  Called 
also  Powder-chamber,  Bomb-duimber.  (3> 
A  cavity  in  a  mine,  generally  of  a  cubicAi 
form,  where  the  powder  is  confined.— Ct  A 
short  piece  of  oranance  without  a  carriage 
but  standing  on  its  breach:  formerly  used 
chiefly  for  rejoicings  and  theatrical  pur- 
poses. 

A  gallant  peal  of  chambers  gave  a  period  to  the 
entertainment  HttweU. 

—Chamber  (^  agriculture,  an  association  of 
agriculturists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
—  Chamber  qf  commerce,  a  board  to  protect 
the  interests  of  commerce,  chosen  from 
among  the  merchants  and  traders  of  a  city. 
—Chambert  qf  the  eye,  the  space  between 
the  cornea  and  anterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
called  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  q>ace 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and 
the  crystalline  lens,  called  the  posterior 
chamber;  both  spaces  being  filled  with  the 
aqueous  humour.— •/tidj^erdkomten.  See 
above  2  (a).— To  tiit  at  chambers,  to  despatch 
summaiy  business  in  chambers:  said  of  a 

udge. 

liamber  (chama)dr).  v.i  l.  To  reside  in  or 
occupy  as  a  chamber.— 2.  To  be  wanton;  to 
indulge  in  lewdness  or  licentiousnesa 

Let  us  walk  honestly. . . .  not  in  rioting  and  drank- 
enness,  not  m  cMambtring^  and  wantonness. 

Rom.  xfii.  1%, 

Chamber  (chftm'b6rX  «•<•    To  shut  up  In. 

or  as  in,  a  chamber.  '  The  best  blood  ehait^ 

bered  in  his  bosom.'    Shak. 
Chamber-Mundl  (chaml>«r-koan-silX  n. 

Private  or  secret  cotmciL    Shak. 

Chaxnber-coimiel,  Ohamber-ooniiBeUor 

(ch&m'b^rkounsel,  chamli^-koun-sel-^rX 
n.  A  counsel  or  person  learned  in  the  law 
who  ffives  his  opinion  in  private,  but  doea 
not  advocate  causes  in  court 
Chambered  (chim'b^nlX  P  and  a.  Divided 
into  compartments  by  walls  or  partitions; 
as,  a  chambered  shell 
,  Chamberer  (oham'b«r-«rX  n.  i.  One  who 
intrigues  or  Indulges  in  wantonness;  a  gal- 
lant 

Haplv  for  I  am  black. 
And  h.ive  not  those  sou  parts  of  conver^tion 
That  ckmfHi>rrers  have. 


2.  t  One  who  attends  in  a  diamber;  a  groom 
of  a  chamber;  a  chamberlain.— 3.  t  A  cham- 
ber-maid. 

I  ne  held  me  never  digne  in  no  manere 

To  be  your  wif,  oe  yet  your  ehamtStrrre.    Ckmuerr. 

Cbamber-feUow  (ch&mn>^r  felloX  n^    One 
wh(t  sleeps  in  the  same  aptirtnient 


F&te,  fllr,  fat,  f#ll;       mh,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;     U,  Sc.  abtnie;     S>  ^  ^U- 
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Chtin1»»T-b*mlm  (iii»*iii'Mf'ii»iia-iin}.  jl 

TmpoitiT  or  hugtsfi  for  ■  duuDber 

■■-    .  io.rt.   '--■  ■-■    "    ■    ■   '" 


OIuuil)ltot,lvl.     Ta  nraak,  m  mutds;  to 


<b)  An  otncvr  cbiirg«d  vltb  llig  lUncUoa 
and  muiiasmant  uf  the  prliaE«  tputat)  ' 
of  A  monarch  or  noblemiuL  Ttu  lord  cht-... 
ttriainiit  Onat  Brltsiu  litbs  tJiUioncer 
«t  Uu  cnwn.     Hli  loiicCLini,  tlwijq  Im- 

ErMat.han*iul«dln(llRsrantnlgiii.  tht 
Uaa  vUch  nav  damlte  npon  bin  an  tlia 
JiiMliill  and  attamUiis  on  Uu  king  at  hli 
OoroiwHoni  tha  can  at  tha  andant  palacs 
<r  Vatfrnlnatar;  tlia  proTUlonot  toinllun 
lor  the  HoiiMt  of  FatUamant  and  tor  Wait- 
■ilBitar  Hall  mhm  luad  on  cnat  oocaalooi: 
•ltd  Mtaadiiuc  niion  pean  ^Uwlr  tnUlon, 
and.  apoa  UAopa  wbao  Uiajr  Hrtomi  thalr 
homan.  The  aOa  la  dow  Ji^tljr  held  til 
tba  fimlliM  of   Oalnuudalay  and   Wll- 


O  da  BnbT,  and  Uu  In 


wttb  Ua  adialnlitritlnn 


1  la  qbita  '«<-*<T"*t  froa 
ib«rialD.aadl»  changed 

ten.    All*  omcar  na> 


ll).™.  13a< 


'T?i.|  1  hi 


oiuuniNr-Iia)  (chim'Mr 


in  irho  baa  tha  cara  of  chainbrn,  making; 
drau«  a  lady  and  waltt  upoii  her  In  bar 
ClLunbar-mixtaT  (chim'Mr-maa-UrX  n. 
.dlipoHioritto  tl 


■hic  tor  perfora 
wawl  to  a  concert-hulL 

(Atambw-Diiui  (chii  ~ 

tBU.I\  DfKBD  Hiltable  to 


tha  ihopa. 

I  compodtloTii  lul'll 
In  a  chanibci,  u  op- 


chnnhi™,  convorHoomi,  Jit 
(cham'Mr-iwtl  n.    A  rrmti 
„  ilopa.  Died  In  hed-roami. 
OIumtiar-praellM  (chtm'Mr-pnli-tU).  n. 
The  nractka  oC  ■  chamber  -  counicL  who 

Ei-nliit  opinlona  hi  prtrataorat  W«cham 
irs.  bat  who  duea  not  adTocalc  laaea  In 

(chim'btr-etA-rl),  a.    TliKt 
.)  wblch  U  appn>prlated  tor 

OKiU. 

._ Jn  (thoft-ber-ta(i).  n.     A  niperior 

Kirt  ot  red  Biuvundf  trlae.  namrd  after  tbe 
place  where  the  (crapei  from  which  It  to 
nuilf  gns.     'The  eJlam&erlia  with  jellow 


Ohunttnmla  (iham-bnnl'),  n.  [FT]  IB 
nreA  an  onument  ot  Btons  or  irood  border- 
ing the  three  ildea  of  doora,  wbidowa,  and 
chlmnera.    ThB  lop  part  le *  ■"--  ' — 

Obamlirv'{ibaiii'br«).  n.     [: 
the  lame  name  hi  ii^ucs.] 

nc  ot  tha  upper 

L  BniJUan  mcti' 
llrCebldB.   Tht 


length  ol  the  t>od]r  la  30  Inchea.  Iti  tall  to 

CbunBlBOIL  (ka-mCl«-oiO.  n. 
Cedn— cAonai,  on  Uje  around,  i 

IlL  cnwnd-Ilun  1    l.ilimd 

Chamnleo.  harlnffanaked  bod]',  a  prchmetle 
tall.  iDor  teet  tullvd  lor  gnaplna  branchea. 
aiid  the  eye  covered  hj  a  fllnffla  drcolar  e]'^ 
lid  with  an  aperture  Id  the  centre.  There 
are  lereral  ipeclea,  ot  which  tho  beat  luown 


Iti 

Doof  u  0  or  /  Inchfii  loiw.  and  the  tall  6 
Inchea;  with  thl*  It  cllan  to  the  branchee  of 
treea  The  akin  1>  cold  to  Ihf  touch,  and 
contain*  mall  sralna  or  eminancaa  of  a 
blnlih-Enj  colour  In  the  ehads.  bnt  In  the 
UghliOl  Uieiunall  parti  of  the  hodj  b««ana 
of  a  grajlih-brown  or  tawnji  colour.  The 
eilnwrdinaiT  tacullf  which  the  -■■ '— 

accordance  with   that  ot   the 
which  It  to  aniTOtmded  or  with 

when  diitnrhBd,li  do*  to  the .. 

clear  or  plgmeul-bearlnc  contracUla  celli 
placed  at  TBilau*  dentlu  In  Uia  iklii,  their 
contraeUon*  and  dllatatlonabelnguDder  the 
Inflnence  ot  tht  niVToaa  antom.  Their 
power  ol  faitlug  and  haUt  of Inflatliig  them. 
•oliei  nave  rtoa  Co  the  table  that  til ' 


•ectlTOioua,  th 


a  Tlacld  iBjIra,  being  darted 


S.  Tha  name  (dTen  liy  Bayer  tc 


csnatella- 


hrtltadm  There  an  (en  ilan  marked  In  IL 
—  CHaiaWeo*  tninrrot  a  nama  lortnertf 
ilTeu  to  a  ntau  pjoduced  tij  tualnit  oaide  ot 
ma^eela  with  lUtre  or  polaih.     When  dia 

oura.  pualim  rapidly  ttom  gmn  to  bine, 
purple,  and  red. 

ObunalMnlia  (ka-mi'lt-on-li),  e.t     To 
chanae into varfoM colonra  Bailij/.  [Rarol 
.'e-lot).  n.  Camlet.  Spenarr. 
Tret  <cham'r«r.  cham'trct). 


laterlal.-l  A  berd 
f  anything 
iope  eqiLally  i 


*  berd  or  aloM ; 
orl£tnallj  rlfdit' 
on^e  two  ildei 


L -I' To  col 
nabereL 


or  jcrtnd  in  a  ^plng  manner 

CSiminfrat    See  CHaarsR.  n. 

duunmn  (chamlnmX  <■■  lO.Fr  dlaii0vin. 
Mod,  FT.euiV'nn'n.prehiiblrtorcAaiiiRi'rnn. 
from  dtoMif,  fleld,  hattle-Aeld,  and  fitin, 

L/miHO.  a  bridle.  ]   The  deteuali 

lor  tha  fore-part  of  tha  head  ol  a  i 


well-arown  goat  and  It  1*  K  itiUe  that  II 
can  clear  al  a  bound  crevlcee  of  18  or  llj  feet 
wide.  The  chamoli  la  one  of  the  moil  wary ' 
ot  antelope*,  and  poaaeaae*  the  power  ol 
KBuUzig  man  at  an  almoti  incredible  dl»- 
tance.  en  that  th*  hunting  uf  It  li  an  occu- 
pation of  entmne  dilSoulty  and  much  dan- 
ger.  I(a  ikln  li  made  into  a  lotl  leather 
colled  chamoto  or  ■hammj.  —  l  A  kind  ol 


tram  the  appla-Uke  imeU  ot  lU  llower-j 
AnUumit  nHUit,  a  hitter  plant  much  naed 
In  medldne,  eapeclally  the  llowen.  It  waa 
formerly  bnaglDed  that  the  chamomile  grew 
the  more  IbxarlanCly  the  more  tnqnently 

Ject  ot  ilWon  in  ancient  writera 


—  Wiid  eluimontiU  la  the  BtlUdt  plant  Mat- 

Timria  aammiilia. 
OhUnp,  OIujniM  (chunp).  n.     [Fr.  eAamp, 

*  fleld.  from  L  camDtia,  a  fleld  ]    In  arek. 

the  fleld  or  ground  on  which  carving  la 

railed     O^erd  daiMry . 
(Iluunp<cb*mp).  g.(.     [Parhapi  from  O.Fr. 

clbamiwn-.tOKraia.rioBicABmF.  Iteompw. 

a  Held,  but  mora  probahly  a  BiodlBeatlDn  of 

obiDlela  eham,  to  chew,  and  connected  with 

t:w.  dial,  tdmaa,  to  chew.]    LTobitewtth 

repelled  action  ol  the  teeth ;  a*,  a  hone 


h,  Fr.  toni      ng.  ilv:      tb.  ■'^au:  I 


H«rd  bv  tSalr  thvkil^ 
1.  ( Sontdi.  1    Tn  pound;  to  eniih;  to  maah; 

Cllkajp  (champi.  e.i.     To  chew;  to  perform 

"--  action  ol  blUna   by  repeated  moUon 

le  teeth:  ai,  to  eAamp  upon  the  bit 

able  kind  of  tim1>er  produced  In  the 

Indle*  by  Magnttv  txaln. 

(;iUUiip&&  ObuaMklchun'pak),  n.  [Skr. 
andBeng.  etiampaka]  A  beautiful  Indian 
Ine  («irft«iin  Ckamaat.  nat  order  Mag- 
nollaceK).  held  In  hlghcateem  byBrahman- 
tota  and  Buddhiit*  Image*  ol  Bnddh*  an 
made  ol  lu  wood,  which  li  aluuted  In  con. 
atmctlon.  lor  furniture.  Ac.  It>  flowen  are 
wore  lu  the  hair  by  Eaiiem  ladlea.  being  of 

Thie  pnVune  li  mach  celebrated  hi  Ulnda 

The  ■wtdAlM  eln  Oifj  fftln. 

ITtiiMinifnt  (•liun-pAn'X  >>-  A  kind  of 
win*  made  chiefly  m  the  department  ol 

a,  uig;     wh,  iiAlg;    ih,  amre.— See  KIT. 
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CHANCERY 


Marne»  in  the  former  proTince  of  Cham- 
pagne, in  France.  Champagne  is  commonly 
divided  into  river  and  mountain  wines,  the 
former  being  for  the  most  part  white,  the 
latter  red.  The  still  or  the  creaming  or 
sUffhtly  sparkling  wines  are  more  highly 
valued  by  connoisseurs  than  the  full-froth- 
ing wines,  in  which  the  small  portion  of 
alcohol  they  contain  escapes  from  thtf  ftoth 
as  it  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it 
the  aroma,  and  leaving  the  liquor  that  re- 
mains in  the  glara  nearly  vapid. 

Champaign,  Cbampaln  (sham -pan'),  n. 
[O.Fr.  ehampaiffne,  from  chiaimp,  L.  campui, 
a  field.  See  Campaign.  ]  A  flat  open  coun- 
try. 'Their  fellow-huntsman  o'er  the  wide 
champaign.'  KeaU.  'Many  a  vale  and 
river- sundered  champaign  clothed  with 
com.'    Tennyson, 

Champaign  (sham  -  pan' ),  a.  Level ;  open. 
'A  wide,  champaign  country  filled  with 
herds  and  flocks.'    Addiacn. 

Champan  (sham'pan).  n.    See  Sampan. 

Ghamparty  (cham'p^r-ti),  n.  l.  Champerty. 
8.  t  A  share  of  land;  a  partnership  in  power. 
Chaucer. 

Ohamper  (champ'ArX  n.  One  that  champs 
or  bites. 

Champertt  (cham'p^rt),  n.  Same  as  Cham- 
perty. 

Ohampertor  (cham'p6r-t6rX  n.  In  law,  one 
who  is  guilty  of  champerty  (which  see). 

Ohamp«r^  (cham'p^r-tiX  fi.  [Fr.  champ, 
a  field,  and  parti,  dividea.  from  L.  eamptu, 
a  field,  and  pare,  partie,  a  part]  In  law,  a 
q[>ecies  of  maintenance,  being  a  bargain 
which  a  party  not  otherwise  interested 
makes  wiUi  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  to  re- 
ceive a  share  ox  the  land  or  other  matter  in 
suit  if  the  person  with  whom  the  bargain  is 
made  is  successful,  the  champertor  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  to  carry  on  the  party's 
suit  at  his  own  expense :  the  purehase  of 
a  suit  or  of  the  right  of  suing.  Champerty 
is  a  punishable  offence  both  bv  common  law 
and  statute.    Written  also  Champarty. 

Champignon  (sham-pin'yon;  Fr.  pron.shoh- 
pdn-yon),  n.  [From  L.L.  campinio,  what 
grows  in  fields,  from  L.  eampue,  a  field.] 
The  French  name  for  mushrooms  in  general, 
but  applied  in  this  country  only  to  the  two 
edible  species  Agarieue  eampeetrie,  the  com- 
mon mushroom,  and  A.  oreadee,  a  s];>ecies 
growing  in  fairy  rings. 

He  riler  friends  with  doubtAil  mushrooms  treats. 
Secure  for  you,  himself  chamfignons  eats. 

DrydtH. 

Chamidon  (cham'pi-on),  n.  [Fr.  champum, 
Pr.  eam.'^im^  It.  campione,  L.L.  campio, 
campionts,  a  champion,  from  L.  campxie,  a 
flelo,  in  the  later  sense  of  combat,  duel. 
The  A.  Sax.  camp,  a  fight;  cempa,  a  warrior; 
Sc.  kemp,  to  strive;  D.  kamp,  Dan.  kamp, 

0.  kamp/,  a  fight ;  IceL  kapp,  Dan.  kap,  a 
contest.appear  also  to  come  from  L.  eampue.  ] 

1.  One  who  comes  forward  in  defence  of  any 
cause;  especially  one  who  engages  In  single 
combat  in  the  cause  of  another.  'Zealous 
cAantjnoTW  for  truth.'    Locke. 

Demand  of  vonder  cMam/ufn 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms.        SMaJt. 

In  our  common  law,  cham^iofi  is  taken  no  less  for 
him  that  trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  case,  than  for 
him  that  fighteth  in  the  case  of  another. 

CvweU. 

2.  More  generally,  a  hero ;  a  brave  warrior. 
'  Renowned  for  hardy  and  undoubted  cham- 
ttione. '  Shak.  —  S.  One  who  has  acknow- 
ledged superiority  in  certain  matters  decided 
by  public  contest  or  competition,  as  prixe- 
flghting,  pedestrianism,  rowing,  ploughing, 
&c. :  one  open  to  contend  with  all  comers, 
or  otherwise  requiring  to  resign  the  title.  — 
Champion  of  the  king,  a  person  whose  ofllce 
it  was  at  the  coronation  of  our  khigs  to  ride 
armed  into  Westminster  Hall  while  the  king 
was  at  dinner  there,  and  bv  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  hervld  to  make  challenge  to  this 
efl!ect,  'that  if  any  man  should  deny  the 
king's  title  to  the  crown  he  was  ready  to 
defend  it  in  single  combat '  This  ceremony 
is  now  discontinued. 

Champion  (cham'pi-onX  a.  An  epithet 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  defeated  all 
rivals  at  open  competitions:  as,  the  cAamjmm 
sculler  of  England ;  the  champion  plough- 
man of  Scotland. 

Chunplon  (cham'pi-onX  v.L  l.t  To  chal- 
lenge to  a  combat 

Come  fate  Into  the  list. 
And  eham^on  me  to  the  utterance.        SMaJk. 

2.  To  maintain  or  support  a  cause  or  an  in- 
dividual; to  act  as  champion  for. 

Ch'^imfioHfd  or  unchampiooed,  thou  diest  hjr  the 
stake  or  fagsrot.  Sir  If.  Scot/. 


Champloness  (cham'pi-on-es),  n.  A  female 
champion.     Dryden.    [Rare.] 

Championship  (cham'pi-on-shipX  n.  State 
of  being  a  champion. 

Chance  (chanson.  [O.E.  chaunce,  from  O.Fr. 
ciMancCt  cheance,  Mod.Fr.  chance,  chance, 
hazard,  risk,  luck,  from  L.  L.  eadentia,  a  fall- 
ing (£.  cadence),  from  L.  cadere,  to  fall;  in 
allusion  to  the  falling  of  the  dice.  ]  1. 1  Cast, 
throw,  or  number  turned  up  in  playing  at 
dice. 
Seren  is  my  cAMtHce,  and  thyn  is  dnk  and  treye. 

CMaueer. 

2.  A  casual  or  fortuitous  event;  an  accident 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  .  .  .  but  time  and  chanct  happeneth  to  them 
all  ncdes.  ix.  ix. 

What  chante  Is  dils?  how  is  it  I  see  you  here? 

Tenttyson. 

8.  [No  pL]  That  which  is  regarded  as  deter- 
mining the  course  of  events  in  the  absence 
of  law,  ordinary  causation,  or  providence; 
absence  of  assignable  cause;  accident;  as, 
to  meet  a  person  by  ehance. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way.  Luke  x.  31. 

Against  the  threats 
Of  malice,  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  pow^r 
Which  erring  men  call  chance,  this  I  hold  firm  :— 
Virtue  may  be  assail'd,  but  nerer  hurL       MiUxnt. 

4.  What  fortime  may  brins ;  success  or  mis- 
fortune; fortune.  'If  it  be  thy  chanoe  to 
kiUme.'   Shdk. 

How  win  the  country  for  these  woful  chances 
Misthink  the  king.  Shak. 

Many  a  chance  the  years  beget       Tennyson. 

5.  Possibility  of  an  occurrence;  opportunity. 

I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance 
To  mend  it  or  t>c  rid  on  t.  Shak. 

Your  ladyship  may  hare  a  chance  to  escape  this 
address.  Swi/t. 

— Theory  or  doctrine  nf  chancet.  See  under 
Probabilitt. 

Chance  (chans).  v.i.  To  happen;  to  fall  out; 
to  come  or  arrive  without  design  or  expec- 
tation. 
Ah.  Casca,  tell  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day.  Shak. 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  lore. 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine. 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline.  CoUrtdge. 

This  verb  is  sometimes  used  impersonally, 
as  in  the  expression,  'how  chances  it' 
Sometimes  the  'it'  is  omitted. 

How  chances  it  they  trarel?  Shak. 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train? 

Shak. 

Chance  (chans),  v.t  To  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chance ;  to  risK ;  to  haxard ;  as, 
the  thing  may  be  dangerous,  but  I  will 
chance  it 

(Hiance  (chans),  a.  Happening  by  chance; 
casual 

They  met  Uke  chance  companions  on  the  wny. 

enhance  (chans), adv.  By  chance;  perenauce. 

U  chance  by  lowly  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  (ate.  Gmy. 

ChanceaUe  t  (  chans'a-bl ),  a.  Accidental ; 
casual;  fortuitoua  Latimer;  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

(Hianoeahly  t  (  chans'a-bli  Xadv.  Casually : 
by  chance.    Str  P.  Sidney. 

(nianoeHX>mer(chans1ram-«rXn.  One  who 
comes  by  chance;  an  accidental  or  unex- 
pected comer  or  visitor.  Dryden;  Tenny- 
eon. 

Chanceftll  (chans'ffU).  a.   Full  of  chances  or 

accidents;  hazardous.    [Rare  and  poetical] 

An  are  not  lost  who  join  in  chancel  war. 


g.  BaiUie. 


Chancel  (chan'selX  n.  [So  named  from  being 
railed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  chnrcli  by 
lattice- work  —  L  earwelXi.  See  Cancel.] 
1.  That  part  of  the  choir  of  a  chureh  between 
the  altar  or  communion  table  and  the  balus- 
trade or  railing  that  incloses  it  or  that 
part  where  the  altar  is  placed:  formerly  in- 
closed with  lattices  or  cross-bars,  as  now 
with  rails.— 2.  An  inclosed  space  railed  off 
in  courts  of  judicature. 

(niancellary  (chan'sella-ri),  n.  Same  as 
Chancery,^ 

Chancellor  (chan'sel-«r),  n.  [L.L  eanetX- 
lariue,  from  L.  eaneelli,  lattice-work,  a  lat- 
tice-work railing,  the  name  being  given  on 
account  of  the  chancellor  formerly  stand- 
ing ad  eaneelloe  (at  the  latticed  railing), 
to  receive  petitions  of  suitors,  and  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  them  and  the 
Judffe.  ]  Originally,  a  chief  notary  or  scribe 
under  the  Roman  emperors:  but  in  England, 
in  later  times,  an  officer  invested  with  judi- 
cial powers,  and  particularly  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  charters,  letters,  and  other 
official  writings  of  the  crown  that  require 
to  be  solemnly  authenticated.    Hence  this 


oiflcer  became  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
From  the  Roman  Empire  this  ofBoe  paMed 
to  the  Church,  and  hence  every  bishop  has 
his  chancellor.     In  France,  a  secretary, 
particularly  of  an  embassy,  is,  in  some  cases, 
called  a  chancellor.    In  the  new  German 
Empire  the  chancellor  (Reiehekander)  is  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  has 
the  general  conduct  of  the  imperial  admin- 
istration. In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor 
is  the  Judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity, 
established  by  statute.    In  Scriv.  a  master 
of  the  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council 
Ezra  iv.  S.  —  The  lord  high  chancellor  t^f 
Great  Britain,  or  keener  tjthe  great  eeal,  is 
the  highest  officer  of  the  crown,  and  after 
the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  the  flrst  lay 
subject  He  is  a  cabinet  minister  and  privy 
councillor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription.  To  him 
belongs  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of 
the  peace ;  he  is  keeper  of  the  sovereign's 
conscience,  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges founded  by  the  king,  guardian  of  all 
charitable  uses,  and  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery. —Chancellor  t^f  a  biehop  orqfa 
dioceee,  the  vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  who 
holds  his  courts  and  directs  and  assists  him 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  \Mm.—ChanceUor 
qf  a  cathedral  is  an  officer  who  arranges 
the  celebration  of  religious  services,  hears 
lessons  and  lectures  in  the  church,  by  him- 
self or  his  vicar,  applies  the  seal,  writes 
letters  of  the  chapter,  keeps  the  books,  &c, 
—Chancellor  qf  the  Duchy  qf  Lancaeter,  an 
oflleer  who  presides  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy  in  the  court  of  the  Ducny  of  Lancas- 
ter concerning  all  matten  of  equity,  relating 
to  lands  holden  of  the  king  (queen)  in  right 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.— CAanMttor  of 
the  exchequer,  the  highest  finance  minister 
of  the  British  government    This  ofRce  is, 
from  its  nature,  intrusted  to  a  commoner. 
It  is  sometimes  held  alonff  with  that  of  flnt 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  latter  title  always 
being  that  of  the  premier.    The  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  was  formerly  a  Judge  ex 
officio  in  the  equity  department  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  taking  precedence  of  all  the 
barons,  but  when  the  equitable  Jurisdiction 
of  this  court  was  transferred  bv  5  Vict  v. 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  his  Judicial  func- 
tions became  obsolete.  —  CAan«eUor  qf  a 
jury,  in  Scotland,  is  the  preses  or  foreman 
of  the  Juiy,  who  announces  the  verdict, 
when  it  is  a  verbal  one,  and  who  delivera  it 
in,  and  along  with  the  clerk  subscribes  it  in 
the  name  of  the  iury.  when  it  is  in  writing. 
—Chancellor  of  the  order  qf  the  Oarter,  anil 
other  military  orders,  is  an  officer  who  seals 
the  commissions  and  mandatM  of  the  chap- 
ter and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  tiio 
register  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivers 
their  acts  under  the  seal  of  their  order.-- 
Chancellor  qf  a  tmivertity,  the  highest  hon- 
orary ofllcial  in  the  university,  from  whom 
the  degrees  are  regarded  as  proceeding. 
The  post  in  this  country  is  usuallv  occupi^ 
by  a  nobleman  or  other  person  of  rank. 

ChanoeUonhip  (chan'sel-«r-shlpX  n.  The 
ofllce  of  a  chancellor;  the  time  during  which 
one  is  chancellor. 

Chancel-screen  (chan'sel-skr^nX  n.  The 
screen  or  railing  separating  the  chancel  from 
the  body  of  the  cnurch.  It  is  often  richly 
carved  and  adorned. 

Chancel-table  (chan'sel-ti-blX  n.  An  altar 
or  communion  table. 

Chance-medley  (chans'med-lil  n,  [From 
chanee,  and  medley;  O.Fr.  mealee,  a  fray,  a 
miUe  or  mellay :  not  the  same  as  chaud-med- 
ley]  1.  In  law,  originally  a  tenn  signifying 
a  casual  affray  or  riot,  accompanied  with 
violence,  and  without  deliberate  or  pre- 
conceived malice,  but  applied  at  present  to 
a  particular  kind  of  homicide,  viz.,  the  kill- 
ing of  another  in  self-defence,  upon  a  sudden 
and  impremeditated  encounter.  —  2.  Hap- 
hazard mixture.    MUton. 

Chancery  (chan'se-riX  n.  [Modified  from 
older  chaneelry,  from  Fr.  chancellerie,  L.L. 
catu^Uaria,  from  coneettt.  lattice- work.  See 
CiiANCELLOR.]  1.  In  England,  formerly  the 
highest  court  of  justice  next  to  parlia- 
ment, but  since  1878  a  division  of  the  Hiah 
Court  of  Justice,  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
two  departments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  It  formerly  consisted  o(  two 
distinct  tribtmals:  one  ordinarv,  being  a 
court  of  common  law;  the  other  extra- 
ordinary, being  a  court  of  equity.  The 
ordinary  legal  Jurisdiction  of  chancery  em- 
braced the  issuing  of  writs  for  a  new  par- 
liament ;  of  pleas  of  acire  faeiae  to  repeal 
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letters-patent,  and  of  all  original  writs.  It 
iasoed  writs  of  habeoi  ecrvut.  and  inquired 
into  charitable  uses,  whfie  the  lord-chan- 
cellor (the  president  of  the  coortX  together 
with  the  lords-Justices  of  appeal,  had  exclu- 
sive authority  o?er  the  property  and  persons 
of  idiots  and  lunatics.  Appeals  in  bank- 
ruptcy were  heard  by  the  court  of  appeal  in 
chancery.  The  extraordinary  court,  or  court 
of  equity,  proceeded  upon  rules  of  eauity 
and  conscience,  moderated  the  rigour  oi  the 
common  law,  giyins  relief  in  cases  where 
there  was  no  remedy  in  the  ooromon-law 
courts.  The  court  of  appeal  in  chancery  no 
longer  exlsU.  its  functions  being  transferred 
to  Uie  court  of  appeal;  and  the  Jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  lunatics  is  rested  in  such 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  or  the 
court  of  appeal  as  the  crown  may  app(^t 
S.  In  Scotland,  an  office  in  the  general  re- 
gister-house of  Edinburgh,  managed  by  the 
director  of  chancery  and  his  deputies.  In 
it  are  recorded  charters,  patents  of  dignities, 
gifts  of  ofBoe,  remissions,  legitimations,  and 
all  other  writs  appointed  to  pass  the  great 
or  the  quarter  seal  All  writs  passing 
through  chancery  are  recorded  before  they 
are  given  out  to  be  sealed.  Called  also 
Chancellary.  —  8.  In  the  United  States,  a 
court  of  equity.— /nn«  of  ekanoery.    See 

IHH. 

Chanore  (shanglcir).  n.  [Fr.  See  Canehl] 
A  sore  or  ulcer  which  arises  from  the  direct 
application  uf  the  venereal  virus.  I>ungli$on. 

Onanoroui  (shangk'nuV.  a.  Having  (he 
qualities  of  a  chancre;  ulcerous. 

OilAnar  (chans'iX  a.    Lucky.    [Scotch.] 

OhaiidalierCshan-de-UrObn.  [Vt.  ehandelier, 
a  chandelier,  and  also  a  ehandter,  or  dealer 
in  candles,  from  L  candela^  a  candle.  See 
Candlb.  ]  L  A  stand  with  branches  to  hold 
a  number  of  candles,  to  light  up  a  room.— 
2.  In  fort,  a  movable  parapet,  serving  to 
support  fascines  to  cover  pioneers. 

C^ftTlflltr  { chandler ),  n.  [Beallv  the  same 
word  as  ehantUlier  (which  seeX  out  with  a 
slightW  different  form.  The  term  tallow- 
chandler  would  originally  signify  a  person 
who  sold  candles  made  of  tallow,  as  opposed 
to  those  made  of  wax,  but  the  real  meaning 
of  ehandUr  being  lost  it  was  supposed  to 
mean  dealer.]  L  One  who  makes  or  sells 
candles. 

The  ckandUi^g  basket,  on  his  sboulder  borne. 
With  utlow  spots  thy  co«t.  Gmy. 

2.  A  dealer  in  general;  the  particular  mean- 
ing of  the  term  being  determined  by  a  pre- 
fix; as,  taUow-eAand£rr:  ship-e^ndftfr,  ftc. 

Obandlerly  (chandl^-liX  a.  Like  a  chand- 
ler.   JTOton. 

Ohandlenr  (chand'16r-i),  n.  1.  The  commo- 
dities sold  by  a  chandler.— 2.  A  chandler's 
warehouse;  a  store-room  for  candlea 

The  seijeant  of  the  ek^nditry  was  ready  U  the 
same  chamber  door  to  deliver  the  tapers.       Stry^. 

OhandOO  (chan-dO'),  n.  An  extract  of  opium, 
obtained  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  eva- 
porating, used  by  the  Chinese  for  smoking. 

unandry  (chand'ri).  n.  The  place  where 
candles  are  kept  '  Torches  from  the  ehar^ 
dry.'   B.  Jonton. 

Ghanfirln  (shan^rin).  n.    rSee  CHAMntoH.] 

1.  The  fore-part  of  a  horse  s  head.— 2.  Same 
as  Chamfron. 

Ghang  (changX  n.  A  Chinese  long  measure, 
equalto  11}  feet 

Onanffe  (ch&nJX  v*-  pre!  A  pp.  ehanffed; 
ppr.  chan(fing.  [Fr.  changer,  to  change. 
m>m  LL  eainbiare,  fmm  L  eambire,  to 
change,  to  barter]  1.  To  ca^se  to  turn  or 
pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  alter  or  ' 
make  different ;  to  vary  in  external  form  or  I 
in  essence ;  as,  to  ehanae  the  colour  or  shape 
of  a  thing ;  to  change  the  countenance. 

Can  the  Ethiopian  changt  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  1 
hU  spotst  jer.  lii.  ty 

2.  To  substitute  another  thing  or  things  for;  ; 
to  shift;  as,  to  change  the  clothes,  or  one  suit  \ 
of  clothes  for  another;  to  change  one's  posi- 
tion    *  To  change  one  religion  for  another.  * 
South. 

Be  clean  and  changt  your  garments.    Gen.  xxxr.  s. 

Specifically— S.  To  give  or  procure  another 
kind  of  money  for;  t4i  give  away  for  a  money 
equivalent  of  a  different  kind;  as,  to  change 
a  sovereign,  that  is,  to  give  or  take  it  in  ex- 
change for  silver  coin:  to  change  bank-notes 
for  gold,  or  shillings  for  (or  into)  pounds. 

He  called  me  aside,  and  requested  1  would  ekmngf 
kirn  a  twenty  pound  bilL  GtUsmith. 

4.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  barter ;  , 
to  exchange. 

Those  ihiusands  with  whom  thou  woold'st  not 
€h€utgt  th>  fortune  and  condition.      Jtr,  T^yUr. 


6.  To  render  acid  or  tainted ;  to  turn  from  a 
natural  state  of  sweetness  and  purity ;  as, 
the  wine  Is  changed;  thunder  and  lightning 
are  said  to  char^  milk.— To  ehattge  a  horee 
or  to  chartge  hand,  in  the  manege,  is  to  turn 
or  bear  the  horse  s  head  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  from  the  left  to  the  right  or  from 
the  right  to  the  lett— Alter,  Change.  See 
ALTER.— Stn.  To  alter,  vary,  innovate,  di- 
versify, shift,  veer^  turn. 
Cliange  (chinJV  v.i.  L  To  be  altered;  to 
undergo  variation ;  to  be  partially  or  wholly 
transformed ;  as,  men  sometimes  change  for 
the  better,  often  for  the  worse. 

I  am  Jehovah,  I  chang*  not  MaL  ilL  6. 

2.  To  b^ln  a  new  revolution,  or  to  pass 
from  one  phase  to  another,  as  the  moon ; 
as,  the  moon  will  ehanae  on  Friday.— 8.  To 
become  add  or  tainted ;  as,  this  milk  has 
jhanged. 
ychaoge  (chiinj),  n:  L  Any  variation  or 
alteration  in  form,  state,  quality,  or  essence; 
or  a  passing  from  one  state  or  form  to 
another;  as,  a  change  of  countenance;  a 
change  6t  habits  or  principlea 

The  sky  is  changed  I  And  such  a  chntwrt  O  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness !  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 

2.  Sometimes,  in  a  special  sense,  the  passing 

from  life  to  death ;  death. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  win  I  wait,  till 
my  ckamgw  come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

8.  A  succession  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
anothw;  as,  a  change  of  seasons;  a  change 
of  objects  on  a  Journey;  a  change  of  scene. 

Our  fathers  did.  for  charigt,  to  France  repair 

Drydtn. 

4.  The  beginning  of  a  new  monthly  revolu- 
tion ;  the  passing  from  one  phase  to  another ; 
as,  a  change  of  the  moon.— 5.  Alteration  in 
the  order  of  a  series ;  permutation. 
Four  bdls  adroit  twenty-four  cAangtt  in  ringing. 

0.  That  which  makes  a  variety  or  may  be 
substituted  for  another.  *  Thirty  dunnges  of 
raiment'  Judg.  xiv.  12.— 7.  Small  money, 
which  may  be  ^ven  for  larger  piecea 

Wood  buy!  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence 
the  present  want  o(<hanff*  arises.  Swi/I. 

8.  The  balance  of  money  paid  beyond  the 
price  of  goods  purchased;  as,  I  gave  the 
draper  a  hank-note  for  his  cloth,  and  he 
gave  me  the  change.  — 9.  A  place  where 
merchants  and  others  meet  to  transact 
business ;  a  building  appropriated  for  mer- 
cantile transactions :  in  this  sense  an  abbre- 
viation for  Exchange,  and  often  written 
'Change. 

The  bar.  the  bench, the 'cktfWjPir,  the  schools,  and  the 
pulpit,  arc  fuO  of  quacks,  Jugglers,  and  plagiaries. 

Sir  R.  LEstrati^. 

10. t  Exchange.  'Maintained  the  change  of 
words.'    Shak. 


GhailMftllneM  (chinJ'ful-nesX  n.  Quality 
of  being  changeful 

Gbange-hOUM  (chinJ'housX  n.  An  ale- 
house; a  public-house.    [Scotch.] 

ChangeldU  (cli&nJ'lesX  a.  Constant;  not 
adinitUngal 


alteration. 

That  chill.  chanftUst  brow.    . 
Where  cold  Obvtruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gacing  mourner  s  heart 


Byrott. 


Give  us  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  chang*  of  him.  Shak. 

11.  A    public  -  house ;     a  change  -  house. 

[Scotch.] 

They  call  an  ale-house  a  chattgt,  and  think  a  man 
of  good  family  suffers  no  diminution  of  hb  gentility 
to  keep  it  Burt. 

12.  t  A  round  in  dancing. 

In  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe  one  ehangt.  Skmk, 

Stn.  Variety,  variation,  alteration,  modifica- 
tion, deviation,  transformation,  mutation, 
transition,  vicissitude,  innovation,  novelty, 
transmutation,  revolution,  reverse.  ^ 

Cbangeabillty^ch&nJ-a-bin-U).!!.  Change- 
ablenesa    Aadteon. 

Cbangeable  (chinj'a-bl).  a.  1.  liable  to 
change;  subject  to  alteration:  fickle;  incon- 
stant ;  mutable ;  variable ;  as,  a  person  of 
a  diangeable  mind.  'A  changeable  and 
tempoial  effect'  Raleigh. 
As  I  am  a  man.  I  must  be  chattgtabU.     Drydtn. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  suffering  alteration 
of  external  appearance ;  as,  dkangeaJble  silk. 

Now  the  tailor  make  thy  douUet  of  chanrtabU 
taffeta.  Shak. 

ChailfeaVlflneu  (chiinfa-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  chsngeable;  fickleness; 
inconstancy ;  InNability ;  mutabilitv.  *  The 
changeablenem  or  immutability  of  them.' 
Hooi^. 

ChangvablyCchAnJ'a-hliX  o^ie.  In  a  change- 
able msnner ;  inconstanUy. 

Olumceftd  (chAnJ'fnlX  a.  Full  of  change ; 
inconstant ;  mutable ;  fickle ;  uncertain  ; 
subject  to  alteration.  'As  chang^fuU  as 
the  moone.'  Spenser.  *  Fickle  as  a  change- 
ful dream.'    Sir  W.  SeotL 

Hb  course  had  been  chaftgr/Ul-  Mtttty. 

ObanfOftilly  (ch&nj  fgl-UX  <m2v-  In  « 
changeful  manner. 


Ghanfelln^CchinJ'linff).  n.  [CAaniMand 
dim  affixTin^.]  1.  A  cnild  left  or  tsJcen  in 
the  place  of  another.  [The  extract  alludes 
to  the  superstitious  opinion  that  fairies  steal 
children  and  put  others  that  are  ugly  and 
stupid  in  their  places.] 

Her  base  elfin  breed  there  for  thee  left : 
Such   men  do  cMaMgelingt  call,  so  changed  by 
Mries'  theft.  Sfimtr. 

2.  An  idiot;  a  fooL  '  Changelinae  and  fools 
of  heav'n.'  Dryden.—^  One  apt  to  change; 
a  waverer.  '  Fickle  ehangelinaa  and  poor 
discontents.'  Shak. — i.  Anything  changed 
and  put  in  the  place  of  another. 

ri]  folded  up  the  writ  in  form  of  the  other. 
Subscribed  It.  gave*t  the  impression,  placed  it  safely. 
The  cMangttittg  never  known.  Shak, 

ChanfOlIng  (ch&njling),  a.  1.  Exchan^ ; 
specifically  applied  to  a  child  fancied  to 
have  been  left  in  place  of  one  taken  away 
by  the  fairies. 

I  do  but  beg  a  little  ckangtliMg  boy.        Shak. 

2.t  Given  to  ehanae;   inconstant;   fickle. 
'  Studiously  dMngeiing. '    Boyle. 
Changer  (chinJ'^rX  n.   1.  One  who  changes 
or  aliers  the  form  of  anything. 

Changtr  of  all  things,  yet  iromuuble. 

Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last  G,  FUtther. 

2.  One  that  is  employed  in  changing  and 
discounting  money ;  a  money-changer.  Jn. 
xi.  18,  14  —  8.  One  given  to  change ;  one 
who  is  inconstant  or  fickle. 

Obange-wlieal  (cli&nJ'whdlX  n.  One  of  a 
setoT cog-wheels  having  varying  numbers 
of  teeth  of  the  same  pitch,  used  to  vary  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  uds  or  arbor  of  a 
machine  in  any  required  degree.  Ever}- 
lathe  for  cutting  screws,  &o..  is  provided 
with  such  a  set  of  wheels,  ny  means  of 
which  screws  of  different  pitch  can  be  cut. 

Ohanglng  (ch&nJ'ingX  a.  Variable;  un- 
settledTTnconstant 

One  lulia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  suit  his  character.  Shak. 

ChanlL  Chank-shell  (changk.chansk'shel). 
n.  [Skr.  cankha.  See  CoRCH.]  The  com- 
mon conch-shell  (TurbineUa  pyrum),  which 
is  fished  up  bv  divers  In  the  Gulf  of  Manar 
and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of 
chanks  have  also  been  found.  These  shells 
are  of  a  spiral  fonn,  and  are  sewed  into 
narrow  rings  or  bracelets  called  bangles,  and 
worn  as  ornaments  by  the  Hindu  women. 
When  the  spires  or  whorls  (volutes)  turn  to 
the  right  the  shell  is  held  in  peculiar  esti- 
mation, and  fetches  a  yen  high  price. 

OhaiUiel  (chan'nelX  n.  [from  O.Fr.  chanel, 
oanel,  L.  canalis,  a  water-pipe ;  whence  also 
canal  and  kennel,  a  gutter.  1  L  The  bed  of 
a  stream  of  water;  the  hollow  or  course  in 
which  a  stream  flows.— 2.  The  deeper  part  of 
an  estuary,  bay.  dx. ,  where  the  current  flows, 
or  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  track  of 
a  ship.— 2.  A  strait  or  narrow  sea  between 
two  continents  or  between  a  oontinent  and 
an  island;  as,  the  Britisher  Irish  channel.— 
4.  That  by  which  something  passes  or  is 
transmitted ;  means  of  passing,  conveying, 
or  transmitting:  as.  the  news  was  conveyed 
to  us  by  different  ehannel$.—5.  A  furrow  or 
groove;  as,  the  channels  of  a  fluted  column. 
0.t  A  gutter;  a  kenneL  'As  if  a  channel 
should  be  called  the  sea.'  Shak.~  7.  Gravel. 

E^tch.}— Channel  qf  a  horee,  the  hollow 
tween  the  two  nether  Jaw-bones  where 
the  tongue  is  lodged.— Channel  or  canal  qf 
the  larmier  and  qf  a  volute.  See  under 
Canal.— CAann«<  etone,  {a)  a  stone  used  for 
forming  gutters  in  paving.  (6)  [Scotch. ] 
The  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling;  a 
curling-stone. 

^fTl^fl  (chan'nelX  e.t  pret  A  pp.  chan- 
nelled; ppr.  channelling.  To  form  a  chan- 
nel ;  to  cut  channels  in ;  to  groove ;  as,  to 
channel  a  field  or  a  column. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  chamnti  her  fields.  Shak. 

Channel  ( chan ' nel X  v^  [A  corruption  of 
chain-wUe.  See  Chaik,  Wali.]  Naut 
one  of  the  pieces  of  plank  of  considerable 
thickness  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
vessel's  sides,  nearly  abreast  of  the  masts. 


oh,  cAain;     6h.  8c.  locA;     g.  go;     hjoh;     (1,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     th,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  Mrig;    wh,  vAig;    ih,  axure.- See  Kit. 


CHAiniEI..BOARD 

And  hsDca  nunad  rBipectLvaly  the  auin, 
lore,  and  miucn  chuniieli,  TUe  cbiln- 
pUtM->r«  curiod  Chniagh  natcha  on  their 
outer  «dgp  In  order  to  aitand  the  ituioDdA 


ol  OiB  loim  ligsing  uad  kaop  tham  dair 
of   Un   gunwBla.      Tbaj  us  mlw  nailed 
CAjiiHtafii  or  ClmniiiliaanU. 
(Qtunal-tNMUd  (chaa'Dal-birdJ,  n.     Sune 

lUTdXo.     Id 
.  wJsalliariaM  to 

Ctbaiuudlad  (chu'nel^  p.  and  a.  Haring 
channala;  orooTad  loi^tadLnaLly;  flutod:  In 
bat  applM  tu  tha  ilam,  lait,  and  pctiolaa. 

OllUUUl-pIftU  (cbBdtwl-pUit],  n.     ° 


Obanwnuwtte  (•bUn-aon-iiBf; 
■hob-aon-naU,  n.  [Pr.]  A  little  ■ 
OhMIt  (cUDt),  It.    IVr.  otanlH' 


3-  To  alng,  u  In  chorch-servlce;  to  repeat 
word!  In  a  kind  ot  loConliig  iglce  or  In  a 

elarti  li'to  adnrtins  It  by  qaai<tlei''irlilcli 

oSmt  (chltnti,  v.i.    1.  ft  ling:  to  make 
malady  with  the  volca.     '  That  diani  to  tbe 

peat  the  cbnrch-Hr^Ica  portlana  oT  ^rlp- 


dUUlt  (chRnt),  n.     1.  A  aoni 
~     lodf .    '  Chant  of  tnnafnl  btn 
A  iliort  mnilcal  compoaltli 


malady-    '  Cftant  of  tnnafnl  bfnlL'    M'iitoi^ 
i.  A  iliort  mnilcal  compaaltlon  coneti  " 
nnenlly  ot  a  long  reciting  note,  on  wbli 


Sis: , 

and  a  melodic  phnae  or  caden< 


nn^er  Ctri 
ItUIt  (chmt'antV  n.     I 

miulc  of  an  eaiy,  nnooUi.  and  ■ 


ptieit  of  a  chantry. —3,  In  baxrilpei,  the 
tube  with  flnoerholei  fur  playing  the  mel- 
ody.—*. The  tied ge-ipaiTOK. 
Clumt«TaUa  f  ihon-trel  or  •han-l*r.el'),  n. 
IKr.perhain  fromO  Fr,  e»OB(friII<,aimall 

The  CaniharrtluM  eibariiu,  one  of  our  beat 
edible  mu«broomi.  It  la  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  hu  a  fragnnt  fntlty  imell,  and  li 

properly  cooked. 

ChantoTle,!  n.    A  chanlrf,    Oatterr. 
CbantlclMr  (chan'tl-kl^ri.  n.  [O.E.  cAaun- 

Itdiur.  itvm  chant  and  clear.  J    A  cock,  lo 

Hte,  Or,  tat.  falli       tai.  met.  Mr;       pit 


chnnUaCU.  t> ...... 

angle, and la/^ a latb.  Sei]i.Ajii',ai; 
In  arcA.  a  place  of  vood  fattened  In 
and  of  Iha  ratten. 


CRAFXL-MA8TER 

Ctupaml  (chap'Br'nrkn.  (Sp^. 
origin.]    1.  A  gro« 


I'rt),  n.     lO.Fr.  eAanttru, 
chant.  ]  A  church  or  chapal 

the  tn^tenance  of  one  or  more  prlota 
dall;  to  ling  or  tay  mau  tor  the  umli  of 
the  donora  or  luch  as  thay  appoint 


icy  {ka'fl.nian.Ul  n.  [Gr.  cAaot. 
the  name  glTea  by  Paiacelina  to  the  atmo- 
apbera,  and  maniiia,  aoothuylng  J  Dlvlna- 
UoD  (orroerly  pncUied  by  meana  at  obaar- 
Tatlona  In  the  air. 

OlUUM (ka.'ii>), n.  [Or.fAaaa.tromBiDDtelM, 
to  gape,  to  yaim,  whence  al 


wu  Hpantedlnto  lU  dlflareiit  kinda  an 
redocM  to  order  bj  (he  cteBtlng  power  r 


ObAOUa  (U-otlk).  0.  Reaembling  chaoi; 
contoaed  ;  aa.  the  aartfa  waa  originally  In  a 
eJuuitie  atata  'The  eAuWic  tumult  of  hl> 
mind.'    Ihimtlt 

ObMUaiUyOit^tlk'al-IO.ade.  laaduollc 
■tale;  lu  a  aUte  of  attar  contualoii. 

C]Uip(ch*poTcb<ni>.s.l,pret.  App  durpptd; 
ppr.  enapptnff.  I  Same  word  aa  mop.  to  cut, 
Willi  B  •omewhat  different  farm  and  mean- 
ing. 1  1.  To  caoH  to  claava,  apllt.  crack,  or 
open  longltadlnally,  aa  tha  aurfaca  of  the 
earth  or  the  skin  and  Beah  ot  the  hand 

Z.  To  ttrike,  eipadally  with  ■  hanuner  or 
the  like;  to  beal.    IScotch.) 
Otuip  (chap  or  chop),  v.  i.     1.  To  crack ;  to 


biuui  (chap  or  chop),  n.     I.  A 
ci^  crack,  or  chink,  aa  In  the  a 


i.  Aatrokeoranyklod:  ablow.  [!)<;ot<;h.] 
CliaDi01iop(chnpXn.  (A  form  ilandlns  for 
^oTor  cho/.  and  equivalent  to  Sc.  AaSl. 
Icel.  Irjnptr.  Dan,  kyKft.  Sw  Wt.  a  (aw, 
without  the  f .  and  to  A.  Kai.  etafi,  a  beak  or 
chap,  without  the  1  (which  li  probably  a 
dim.))    1  The  upper  or  lower  part  of  the 

i.  Either  of  Ihe  two  ptanei  or  flat  parts  of  a 
vice  or  pair  of  longi  or  pllera,  for  holding 
anythlnii  fait:  ajawor  rlit^ek. 
Qwp  (chap),  n     (An  ahbret.  of  cAnpmnn. 


r<^  of  BuBuoe 
thicket  for™d"by  tluon 


ifchapTmk 


homely  and  mlaoelJan 


ghoata.  and  wltctica,  hiatoTiea  in  vvne,  nnga 
and  ballade,  and  theological  tncta.  dw. 
They  emanated  principally  fnnn  tha  pnvin. 

try  by  chajamen  or  pedlara- 
C]Mpe  (chip),  n.  |Fr.  riapm,  a  i^itdl.  book, 
chape,  alto  a  aopt ;  Hjne  origin  aa  aape^ 
eaj>.]  1.  The  part  by  which  an  didect  la 
attached,  aa  tha  lUdlnK-loop  on  a  bait  ta 
which  a  bayonat-acabbaid  li  atltchad,  or 

'"™     "  "^snt-t  The  trana- 

tbe~  band^  ~  F^haii  ~—  % 


guard  of 

lat  ■trengtiienVthe'end  o7a~i 
terminauon  of  a  bell  or  ginlla. 

(iha-pC),  n.  pL  Cll»p«UIX (riik- 
,_,  ..r,,  a  hatl  1.  A  hat-i  Same  aa 
Cap  if  IH^U)i  or  itointanana.    Sae  ■mdar 


nared  flat  ailk  hat,  carried  nnda  tha  arm 
by  gentleman  at  court,  or  In  full  dixaa,  is 
the  lattar  bait  ot  the  elgjitsentb  oaBtUT. 

duiwl  (chap'al),  n.  (O.Fr.  dhapilt.  tapiU 
(Hod.  Fr.  chapeOt).  from  L.L.  ea^Ua.^iB. 
of  oajn,  a  cape,  hood,  the  word  turfng  ap- 


dinate  place  of  worahlp  unially  attached  Ut 
a  large  church  or  cathedral,  leparatclr  de- 

1.  A  bnildlng  lUbildlBrrto  apaiiah  church: 
aa,  a  parochial  chapti;  a  free  fiAapel;  a 
cAajvl  of  ease,  that  ia,  one  for  the  ease  of 
tha  pariahionera  that  dwell  t4>o  far  fnim  tbe 
cbarch,— g.  A  place  of  worship  connected 

or  a  coTporatlon— 4.  A  place  of  wvi^ilp 
used  by  dluentera  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 


a  printei 
naledbe 

byCaito 


ce-B,  A  u 
'ngH^nca  for  tna  poi 

enforcing  order  ai 


noblenian-seatabliah- 
rL 
1.  To  deporit  In  a 


p  nmnd  in  a  Uriit 


(Uutp«l-cart  <ci 

ChapitlMt  (chai 


el-kart),  iL    A  coitnc- 
•airl  (which  aee^ 

rd.  Kith  a  bpiken  Jit 

It),  B.     m-.  dtafielet.  a 

LET]    i.  A  pair  of  tUrrup-leatheTa,  witli 

leather  buckle,  by  which  they  are  mode  laat 
lo  the  pommel  of  tha  saddle.  —1  Inlv^rttidit 


Jwiitten  alio  (7Aaj 
ClUMllawy  Ichap 
leau,  a  chaplainc; 


ioil  foundation  sobordinai 
Uaimllat  (cbapHer 

.tutpel-muter  (• 

CAPKLUIIIBTKB. 


oAte.  not.  move 


.be.  tab,  bolli       oil.  poand; 


CHAflL-BOYAL 


Olwiwl-roTsI  4i:hAp4l-ro]'Alh  fL  A  chAp«J  , 
OluellT  (obip'Bl-rtTn.  Ths  nomliul  or 
Iwu  (errlUriJ  diHriot  tnlsMd  to  >chv«l 


muJ  mouldfiig,  carval  loto  heaJt.  peiri^ 
allc«.orUiaUlw.— 4Aclu[>«tM<wblcliiM>  ' 
E    ■  «„«  ^m  t — .1 ^ dcm'b  heuL 


auparOA  (ih^trta  or  ihip-rob).  it 


tiroiiiaiKlaitlxii 

and  popuUn;  afLerward  appraiiriaud  I 

doeton  and  lioantUUa  Id  oaHago.  —  i.  n 

hDodorcapwornby  theKnlsliUarUiBGv- 
tar  uliala  lauarw.  Oinutnt.  'Blahaul 
ud  fua  coTond  with  a  «AaHfV4.  oat  of 
wUch  Uien  wwe  but  (wo  bolM  (a  look 
tbnufih.*  UmcM—X  A  imall  ihleld  oon 
taUdng  CTViU,  Lnltlati.  ±g-,  plucvl  od  thfi 


(cliap'inan),  «.  ■ 
.).  [A.  Su.aMl|n» 
DBTiTbaDt,  from  «> 

Sh  Cheap.]    I 


salt  two  ipeclHoIthgueniuRBlmo.n  amclj. 
i'i.  or  Wlndennen  cbar  'inhabitli^h^H 


,  pDKhuar; 


tiloni 

dull  1 

lakfa,  aiid 

I  moit  beauUrul  or  the  Salmonida.  It  la  not 
qulta  certain  whether  the  tDmnta  or  nd- 
bellT  of  WalM  {Saliio  SaltilUui)  li  a  dli- 
tlact  ipaclaaDr  morely  avarletr.     Writlen 

C&ar,  Olutre  (chir).  n.    [O.K.  tJutr.  dvr. 
I    c/utTt  Ac»  from  A  Sax.  arr.  eierr,  eyrr,  a 


with  I 


hiTuWH 


1  chlodj  by  elderly  wom 


■ri/jB.^ 


(ih^'irfD),  ■  t    To  attand  on  a 
J  111  a  pnbllc  aiHrnblj. 

r— ~"r-  (ihap'ir-an-i)).  n.    Tlie  pn>- 
lion  or  cuantaiuuice  of  ■  chapanii 


I.  Id  modem  thnea  moiB  ipaclfleally  i 
bawkst  at  ono  who  tnreli  to  lell  thinga ;  . 
padtari  one  who  keep*  a  ataU  or  booth. 
ffh»ptwfiiijy<*  *  n  The  condition  nf  . 
I  chapmaa  or  tradearaan.  Outuetr:  Oimj 
Wnttea  alao  Oapman. 


jftr-an).  n 
le  heuia  ol  : 


U  (Miap'tr^nO- 


m  K 


chap  or  Jaw  deproied;  houB.  dejoctod; 
dlaoMted:  ■JlancflHL  Now  gBPerally  written 
It  In  tlH  AgoratlT 

-Tbe       __ 

g^T^"  (chiTin).  n.    Soa  CHDFtNB. 

C^fwmj.  Dv^ibi^iAflthljrillw'dofriq. 

OMOlUt,  GHupltra  (cha[^l-t«t%  n.  (From 
Oi^.  thapiltl.  Ft.  chapiltait.  from  LL 
aa^iullun,  1.  e^ulun.  dim.  of  caput,  a 
haad;  dkoiilfi-haathBiaine  origin.)  I.lTbe 
■IVsr  paft  or  capital  ol  a  iwliuan  or  pillar. 


I  from  thia!  A  alnid^  lepaiate  act;  a  turn; 
now  nMUlly  a  ilnale  lob  or  pleco  of  work : 
work  done  by  the  day.  '  The  maid  that 
■nilkiand  doeathameaiteiteAan*.'  Shot. 
OtWT,l  Ourat  (chkrt.  t.t    To  patform  a 

G&U',  Cbmn  (cbaT)»  «.i  To  work  at  ot^era' 
bouiei  by  ths  day.  without  betna  a  hlrsd 

CtWiX  (ihart,  v.L  pret  *  pp.  Aarrtd;  ppr. 
eharring.  [Frmq  cAdr,  the  Ant  pari  of  eXur- 
AiabO.E.  eJior.  to  turn.  See  CHaBCOAi.| 
1.  To  burn  or  reduco  to  uharcoal;  In  the 

alowly  snder  a  coierlng  ol  Inrf  uid  nrth. 

about  three  houn  or  leu  .  .  .  biougbt  to 
charcoal.'  fioyla.  — 2.  To  bnm  allghtly  or 
partially;  aa,  tfae  bvain  wu  merely  rtiarrvd, 

Chaj  (dOr),  iT.r.  in  buiiditiff,  to  hew;  to 
wotit  al  atoDB     On^iml  aiomary- 

01lar,t  a.     An  abbreirlatlon  tor  ChaWnE. 

Olimtkt'r^L'*'  (FapalariuunBlnthenei^- 
bomhoodof  t^oDa]  A  genua  of  plan  ta>  nat 
(Vdar  OianeaH.     The  ipsclc •-'-■--• 

planU,  with  »erf 

ta  ooatHi  with 
■Ity  IncTuited 


L   (J)Ai 


tklet  dellT^red  either  onlly  or  In  writing  I 
by  the  loatlee  to  the  inqueaL     Wharltit 
<ih«pi«li.  (chap'lAa  or  chap^ln).  n.    IFr.  I 
dMfMlaui,-  LI.  rapellamu.  from 
chapel.    See  Chacil.  ]     L  Ad  n 
who  perfortna  dWbie  aarrlce  In  a  chapat  | 
Jks.  F.  9.   Lm.—t.  A-   — ■—■--" ■-- 


'^dCutl*  , 


leman^or  In  aa  army,  garriaon.  ihlp,  Initl- 
ition,  Ac    Fotty-Bttht  clergymen  of  " 


it  Bnglaul  hold  one 

lar  (i  tlB  In  Scotland.  —C:}uiplaimnfthtft>p4. 
auditon  or  iudgea  r* '-  "'-'  — ^-^ 


hapUn-il  or  chapair 


iplaln. 

OIUplBlIlIT  (Fhap^kn-rl  or  ehaplln.rl),  n.  I 
8amB  aa  Chaflainty . 

CbaplBlIUUp  (chap'lan-ihlp  or  chaplln-  i 
■htpX  n.  1.  ThB  otTitB  or  poit  ol  a  chaplain 
'  The  Bstheida  of  »me  knight'i  etuiplaia- 


OIlAntarl  (cfaap'l«r|,  e.L 
Cllupt«ntl  (chap't^r-al), 

Ohutar-limM  (chap' 

bnlldlng  attached  (u  a  cathedral  or  rellgl 

the  IranHcUun  of  hualDeia  Chapter-boiiHi 
are  of  different  forraa.  Bome  beinsparallelo- 


r-houi). 


,    The 


jlBM(i;hopl«l,a.     Without  the  lower 

Jaw.  'VeliowfAapiisiliulia' 5Aiil.  [Bare] 
Owplat  (chaplet).  1.  IFr.  AaftUt,  a  dim. 
of  0.K7  cAaiirf,  llixL  Fr.  diaptim.  a  hat. 


trlng  of   bead!   uicl   b 
lea,  by  whliJi  they  conn 

nadaot  a  rusary.  'llercA 


dupMr  -  lAndi 


of  a  cathedral.  Ac 
CbABBvl  (chu/lnl).  n. 

[A  aim.  ■ -■■  -■ 


ji  /mp«t  (which  lee).  >.  Ul^innl. 

iman  who  buyi  and  Bella. 

«r).n.  Mr  andOacL  OBor.nd:  from 
icaredlielly.]    A  Dame  glien  to  at 


ncbea.  Theaten 


1%,  rooting  Id  the  gnmnd 

When  taken  <nit  of  Ihi 

t  a  TBTj  dlMuiiiiililii  odour. 

at  of  lulphnrelled  hydrogen.    Thsy 


bencbeB.1    A  sort  of  long  and  light  vehicle 
fumlihed  with  bencbe),  and  genenlly  upen- 

Bomethnea  improperly  written  lb  Engllih 

tn\tTtnam  (kA-ti'at-t),  n.  pi.  [From  the  typi- 
cal genua  CAora.]  A  group  of  ia1imei^«d 
Sialic  planla,  naarly  relatad  to  tlie  algs. 
ej  an  Jointed  pUnti.  with  Teniclllate 
bnuchea.  compoied  either  of  ooe  or  of 
uF^ril  tubea.    The  fnilta  are  of  two  klndi, 

■eparate  pi 
rical  bmlTe 
eight  dilel 


d  Blobulei,  conilstin 
lorfng  a  great  nURil> 


ilda     The  female  organ 
Idal  body  aurronndedby 

u>  colled  round  Itiplnlly. 

beeo  arranned  lnt«  two  or 


OlkAnaUr  (kar'ak-Ur).  r 
an  engTBTed  mark,  from 


nng,  itamplng. 
tnelia,  or  Dthe 

letter,  Bgnre.  or  algn. 


rr  printed,  and  usad 

al  chnraclin. 
arki  uied  for 


h.  aWhi     £h,  Se.  lodi:      (,fo;      J,>ob;    b.  Fr.  lot;      ng,  elno; 
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printed,  used  by  a  particular  person  or 
people;  aa,  the  Greek  oharaeUr;  the  Runic 
character. 

Alas,  MalroUo,  this  b  not  my  writinf|r. 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character. 

SHak. 

8.  The  peculiar  qualitlra  impressed  by  nature 
or  habit  on  a  person,  wliich  distinguish  him 
from  others. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  fonn  the  alphabet  by 
which  you  may  spell  characters.        Dr.  H.  Hunter. 

4.  A  distinctive  quality  assigned  to  a  person 
by  repute;  ^putation;  as,  his  eharader  for 
veracity  is  unquestionable.— 5.  The  qualities 
that,  in  public  estimation,  belong  to  a  per- 
son in  a  particular  station,  as  when  we  ask 
how  a  magistrate  or  commander  supports 
his  c^araeter.—0.  Good  qualities ;  good  re- 
putation; as,  a  man  of  worth  and  character. 

7.  Stronsly  marked  distinctive  qualities  of 
any  kind;  as,  a  man  is  said  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  character.  — %.  An  account  or  state- 
ment of  qualities  or  peculiarities. 

The  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended  since 
Seneca  f  ave  so  bad  a  character  of  it       Attditoit. 

Specifically,  an  oral  or  written  account  of 
a  servant's  or  employee's  character  or  qua- 
lifications; as,  she  came  to  me  for  her  char- 
acter.—9.  A  person;  a  personage:  especially 
applied  to  (a)  individuals  represented  in 
fiction  or  history. 

In  a  trafifedy.  or  euick  poem,  the  hero  .  .  .  must 
outshine  the  rest  of  all  the  characters.       Drydett. 

(6^  Persons  of  eminence :  usually  with  an 
adjective;  as,  the  noble  eharactere  who 
adorned  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
'The  friendship  of  distinguished  charactere.' 
Roscoe.  {c)  Persons  marked  by  some  promi- 
nent trait:  as,  a  low,  queer,  stingy  aiarae- 
ter.  [  Collo^.  and  somewhat  slangy.  ]  — 
10.  In  tiat.  hut.  the  peculiar  discriminating 
qualities  or  properties  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals,  forming  the  features  by  which 
they  are  classified;  as,  generic  characters. 
Character  (kar'ak-t^r;  formerly  ka-rak't6r), 
o.f .  1.  To  engrave ;  to  inscribe ;  to  write. 
'Laws  of  marriage  charactered  in  gold.' 
Tennyson. 

Show  me  one  scar  character'^  on  thy  skin.      Shah. 

2.t  To  characterize;  to  ascribe  a  certain 
character  to;  to  describe.  'Thuanus  Uius 
charaetereth  the  Con-Waldenses.'    Fuller. 

8.  To  give  expression  to,  as  mental  qualities 
to  the  countenance.    [Rare.] 

Such  ming^led  passions  charactered  his  face 

Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence 

That  I  did  tremble  as  I  looked  ou  him.     South^. 

Charactered  (kar'ak  tSrd),  p.  and  a.  Hav- 
ing a  character.     Tennyson. 

Characterisxnt  ( kaKak-t^r-izm  ),  n.  A  dis- 
tinction of  character:  distinctive  character; 
characteristic.  'The  characterism  of  an 
honest  man.'  Bp.  Hall.  'Described  by  in- 
fallible eAara«tomm«.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Characteristic,  Characterlstlcal  (kar'ak- 
tdr-ist'lk,  kar'ak-t6r-ist"ik-alX  a.  [Gr.  cha- 
raktiristikos,  from  charaktir.  See  Char- 
acter. ]  Pertaining  to  or  serving  to  consti- 
tute the  character;  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
aualities  of  a  person  or  thing;  peculiar; 
istinctive ;  as,  with  eharaetenstic  generos- 
ity he  emptied  his  purse. 

Whaterer  characteristicatyirtae  his  poet  gives  him, 
raises  our  admiration.  Drydeti. 

Of  art  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  stands  to 
the  actual  world  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as 
a  characteristic  portrait  of  a  great  man  does  to  the 
actual  fleshly  form  and  features  of  his  person. 

Dr.  Caird. 

—The  characteristic  angle  of  a  cnrve,  in 
geoin.  a  rectilinear  right-angled  triangle, 
whose  hypotenuse  makes  a  part  of  the 
curve,  not  sensibly  different  from  a  right 
line. 

CharacterlstlcCkar'ak-tdrisnk),  n.  1.  That 
which  serves  to  constitute  a  character; 
that  which  characterizes;  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  per.-ion  or  thing  from  another. 
'The  chancteristics  of  a  true  critic'  John- 
ton.* 

This  Tast  inrention  exerts  itself  in  Homer  ...  it 
k  the  great  and  peculiar  character istich  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  all  others.  Po/e. 

2.  In  math,  the  c?iaracterist%e  qf  a  logarithm  \ 
is  its  index  or  exponent.— C%ara«(emfic  of  ' 
a  enbic,  in  aeom. .  the  invariable  anharmonic  ' 
ratio  of  the  four  tangents  which  can  be 
drawn  to  a  pUne  cubic  from  any  one  of  its 
own  points. 

CharacterlBticalt  (kar'ak-t^-isf'ikalX 
Same  as  Characteristic,  n. 

Characteristically  (kar'ak-t^-ist'lkal-lix 


adv.  In  a  characteristic  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner that  distinguishes  character. 

Henry's  hypocrisy  is  not  characteristicaUy  nor 
consistently  miaintained.  T.  Warton. 

Characteristicalliess  (kar'ak-t^r-ist'ik-al- 
nes),  n.  The  state  or  qualities  of  being 
characteristic. 

Characterisation  (kar'ak-tdr-iz-a^shonX  n. 
Act  of  characterizing. 

Characterise  (kar'ak-t«r-!z),v.<.  \Qx.tiharQk- 
tirizd.  ]  1 .  To  give  a  special  stamp  or  charac- 
ter to;  to  constitute  a  peculiar  characteristic 
or  the  peculiar  characteristics  of ;  to  stamp 
or  distin^sh;  as,  humility  characterizes  the 
true  Chnstian;  the  hero  is  characterized  by 
bravery  and  magnanimity.  'Characterized 
by  certain  mental  peculiarities.'  Bnckle.— 
2.  To  give  a  character  or  an  account  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  a  man ;  to  describe  by 
peculiar  qualities.  'One  of  that  species  of 
women  whom  you  have  characterized  under 
the  name  of  Jilts.'    Spectator. 

Under  the  name  of  Tamerlane  he  intended  to 
characterise  King  William.  yohnson. 

8.t  To  engrave,  stamp,  or  imprint  'Senti- 
ments characterized  and  engraven  in  the 
soul.'  5tr  M.  Hale.  (Rare.)— Syn.  To  de- 
scribe, distinguish,  mark,  designate,  stamp. 
Characterless  (kar'ak-t«r-les;  formerly 
ka-rak'tdr-les),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  any  pecu- 
liar character.    Coleridge.— %  Unrecorded. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.  Shah. 

Character-monger  (kar'ak-t^r-mung-g^r). 
n.  One  given  to  criticise  the  actions  and 
characters  of  other  people;  a  dealer  in  cYvsx- 
acters. 

She  (Miss  Bumey^Madame  D'Arhlay)  was  his  pet, 
his  dear  love,  his  little  character'tnongcr. 

Maeaulay. 

Charactery  (kar'ak-t^r-i;  formerly  ka-rak'- 
t^r-i).  n.  I.  Mark;  distinction  indicating 
qualities. 

Here  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me. 

Nor  marked  with  any  sign  or  charactery.    Keats. 

2.  Act  or  art  of  characterizing;  character- 
ization; expression  by  means  of  words  or 
symbola 

Faeries  tise  flowers  for  their  charactery.       Shah. 

Charade  (sha-rftd'  or  sha-radO,  n.  [Fr.  Ety- 
mology unknown.)  An  enigma  the  solution 
of  which  is  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables 
each  of  which  is  separately  sitniiflcant  either 
in  sound  or  spelling,  and  the  meaning  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  word,  is 
intended  to  be  discovered  from  description 
or  representation.  When  dramatic  repre- 
sentation is  used  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  the  syllables  and  the  whole  word  it  is 
called  an  acting  charade.  'Charades  and 
riddles  as  at  Christmas.'    Tennyson. 

Charadriads,  Charadrlidts  ( kar-a-dri'a- 
de,  kar-a-dri'i-d^X  n.  pi.  A  family  of  gral- 
latorial,  pressirostral  birds,  to  which  the 
genus  Charadrius  has  given  name,  but  in- 
cluding also  the  lapwings,  pratincoles, 
oyster-catchers,  tumstones.  sanderlings,  &c. 
They  all  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  are 
generally  gregarious.  Many  are  nocturnal, 
and  manv  migratory. 

CharadruUB  (kara-dri'ndXn.  p2.  A  sub- 
family of  the  Charadriadn,  including  the 
true  plovers.  See  Charadriad.s,  Chara- 
drius. Plover. 

Charadrins  (cha-ra'dri-us),  n.  [Gr.  charad- 
rioSf  the  name  of  a  bird  supposed  to  be  the 
plover  or  lapwing,  from  eharadra,  a  ravine.  ] 
A  genus  of  birds  belongint;  to  the  order  Gral- 
latores.  the  characters  (»f  which  are.  three 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  point  of  the  bill  cylin- 
drical and  obtuse,  and  the  nostrils  linear. 
The  genus  includes  the  golden  plover  (C 
pluvialis),  the  dotterel  (C.  morinellus),  and 
the  Kentish  plover  (C.  cantiantut). 

Charac  (ktt'ragX  n.  A  tribute  exacted  in 
Turkey  from  Jews  and  Christiana 

Charbon  (sh&ra>on).  n.  [Fr]  A  litUe  black 
spot  or  mark  remaining  after  the  lai^  spot 
in  the  cavity  of  the  comer-tooth  of  a  horse 
is  gone. 

Charbon<de,t  n.     A  carbuncle.     Chaucer. 

Charcoal  (chttrTcdl).  n.  [Lit  'turn-coal,' 
from  O.E.  char,  to  turn,  char,  a  chare  or 
turn  of  work,  charcoal  being  wood  or  other 
substance  turned  into  coal  by  fire;  comp. 
Chapman's  'Then  Nestor  broil'd  them  on 
the  coZtf-fwm'd  wood.']  Coal  made  by  char- 
ring wood;  or,  more  generally,  the  carbona- 
ceous residue  of  vegetable,  animal,  or  com- 
bustible mineral  substances,  when  they 
undergo  smothered  ooml  aistion.  Wood  char- 
coal is  used  as  fuel  and  in  the  numufacture 
of  gunpowder,  <&c.  Animal  charcoal  de- 
rived from  oils,  fats,  and  bones  possesses,  in 


a  much  higher  degree  than  vegetable  char- 
coal, the  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours.  Coke  or  mineral  chutH>al  is  de- 
rived from  ordinary  pit-coaL    See  Carbon. 

Charcoal-hlack  (chai^61-bhik),  n.  One  of 
a  series  of  black  pigments,  consisting  of 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones, 
nut  and  almond  shells,  the  condensed  smoke 
of  resin,  Ac. 

Chard  (ch&rd),  n.  [Fr.  charde;  L.  carduus, 
a  thistle  or  artichoke.]  The  leaves  of  arti- 
choke, covered  with  straw  in  order  to  blanch 
them,  and  make  them  less  bitter.  —  Beet 
chards,  the  leaf-stalks  and  midribs  of  a 
variety  of  white  beet  in  which  these  parta 
are  greatly  developed,  dressed  for  the  table. 

Chardoon  (chlti'dbnX  n.    See  Cardoon. 

Chare  (char),  n.  A  narrow  lane  or  passage 
between  houses  in  a  town.  [North  of  Eng- 
land.] 

Chare  (ch&r),  n.    Work.    Ree  Char. 

Chare  (ch&r).  t.t.  and  i.    See  Char. 

Charewoman  (ch&r'wn-man).  n.  See  Char- 
woman. 

Charfiron  (shiir'fron),  n.  Same  as  CAan^fron. 

Charge  (chlirlX  v.L  pret.  &  pp.  charged;  ppr. 
chargina.  [Fr.  charger,  Pr.  cargar,  It  cari- 
care,  all  from  L.L.  carrieare,  from  carruSf  a 
wt^on,  a  car,  whence  also  cargo,  earictiture.  ] 
1.  'To  lay  a  load  or  burden  on ;  to  load ;  to 
burden;  as,  to  charge  land  with  a  quit-rent; 
in  a  more  general  sense,  to  fill;  to  cover;  to 
occupy. 

What  a  sigh  is  there  i  the  heart  is  sorely  char^yd. 

Shah. 
He  nerer  seemed  to  charge  his  memory  with  a 
sense  of  any  of  the  services  that  had  been  done. 

Bj^.  BurnH. 
It  is  pity  the  obelisks  in   Rome  had  not  been 
charged  with  several  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histories, 
instead  of  hieroglyphics.  Addison. 

2.t  To  put  to  charge  or  expense. 

Good  Master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. — Good  Sir  John.  I  sue  for  yours:  not  xachargt 

Sou ;  for  I  must  let  you  unden>tand  I  think  myselfin 
etter  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are.  Shah. 

a  To  impute  or  register  as  a  debt ;  to  place 
on  the  debit  side  of  an  account;  (a)  with  a 
personal  object,  to  hold  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  thing:  with /or  before  the  thing ; 
as,  am  I  to  charge  you  /or  this  wine? 
(b)  With  a  thing  for  the  object,  to  or  e^aifist 
being  used  before  the  penon ;  as,  am  1  to 
charae  this  wine  to  or  against  you  ?  (c)  WiUi 
a  thing  for  the  object,  to  fix  the  price  of : 
with  at  before  the  price  or  rate;  as,  to 
charge  coal  at  Sd.  a  cwt  —  4.  To  accuse ;  to 
impeach:  followed  by  with  before  the  thing 
of  which  one  is  accused;  as,  to  charge  a 
man  with  theft 

In  all  this  Job  sinned  not  nor  charged  God  fool- 
ishly. Job  I.  aa. 

If  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  vith. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  lay  to  one's  charge :  to  impute :  to 
ascribe  the  responsibility  of:  with  a  thing  for 
the  object,  and  on,  upon,  or  against  before 
the  person  or  thing  to  which  anything  is 
imputed;  as,  I  charge  the  guilt  of  this  on 
vou ;  the  accident  must  be  charged  against 
his  own  carelessness. 

Perverse  mankind !  whose  wills,  created  free. 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree.      Pefe. 

6.  To  intrust;  to  commission:  with  with. 

And  the  captain  of  the  guard  chatted  Joseph  vith 
them,  and  he  served  them.  Gen.  il.  4. 

7.  To  command ;  to  enjoin ;  to  instruct ;  to 
urge  earnestly ;  to  exhort ;  to  adjure :  with 
a  person  or  thing  for  the  object 

The  king  hath  strictly  charged  the  contrary. 

}%halt. 
And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  him  known.  Mark  HI.  i«. 

Avoid  I  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not.         Shalt. 

8.  To  give  directions  to;  to  instruct  authori- 
tatively; as,  to  charge  a  Jury.— ft.  To  call  to 
account;  to  challenge. 

Charge  us  there  upon  interrofpitofles. 
And  we  wiU  answer  all  things  faithnuly.    Shah. 

10.  To  fill  any  receiver  with  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  contain;  aa,  to  charge  a  gun; 
to  charge  a  glass  with  wine;  to  charge  a 
Leyden-Jar.  *  Their  battering  cannon  eftarg^d 
to  the  moutha'  Shak.—  II.  To  bear  down 
upon;  to  make  an  onset  on;  to  fall  on;  to 
rush  or  dssh  upon;  to  attack  by  rushing 
against  violently.  *  Charged  our  main 
battle's  front'  Shak.— Accuse,  Charge,  In- 
dict, Arraign,  Impetich.  See  AccusB. 
Charge  (chiii^).  v.i.  1.  To  make  an  onset ; 
to  rush  to  an  attack. 

Charge.  Chester,  charrel    On.  Stanley,  on  I 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.     Sir  14'.  Scott. 

I  hare  bren  at  his  right  hand  many  a  day  «khm  he 
was  charging  upon  ruin  full  gallop.  Dictent. 


Fite,  far,  fat,  fftll;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndtc,  not,  mOve:       tQbe,  tub,  bwU;       oil.  pound;      11,  8c  abuoe;       y,  8c  tty. 
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, — ^  of  being  chirgHble:  <o)  CupaMlit; 

olbelwcluisMichuinibtlily.  (M  Eipcn- 

•lT«n»u;  coat:  c»l!in«.    Whitl-^;  Bb^U. 
01l«IS*Ktd7t  (ctikrI't-bllX  adi>.     Eip«n- 

■Ivelf :  M  gnat  ooal     ^MAam. 
Chunuit,!   a.      Bnrdenum*.      'A   gnl 

mulutnds  of  peple,  lul  e^rgmnl,  ud  ful 


ID  «>bi>rUtioa  ftmi  b;  ■  blihop 


Otuirnd  (chkrid),  p.  ud 
eanfing  ■  cerudn  chirgo,  bm 


euinormtfld; 

Obarci  d'ASk^irai  (ihlir-i) 
[ft.pTlt  ehuvsd  olui  »IT.: 
tniiHcta  diplomatic  biulnc 


paintinff.  gen- 
pfttnted  vlUi  A  Marpid 


iaV^ri^ 


tl>t«  of  th«  hlgber  gmdni  l%iij  conitllule 
thg  third  or  loireal  clui  of  toitigo  mlnlitcn, 
■nd  BR  (ci^radltcd,  unl  to  tog  K»enisn, 
but  to  the  department  for  f onlgD  iflalrL 

Ch»n«Ialt  [chw-l'ful).  n  Eipeulia; 
coatlr.     'ThacAafmniJ  luhlon.'    Sltak. 

•"-  -       •  ■  Khool. 


arjttfvl  fuhj 
(diirllioui) 


OtUUralM*  (chtij'lea).  a.     1.  Pns  fron 
th»rg«.-tt  not  eipemin;  frm  from  ni 

mnd  cAsfi^tkM '    flp.  Hail. 
ObMieoIUt  {clUlr'Jui},  a.     Coatlr:  eipen 


Chunr  (chltTi'tt),  n.  I.  Ono  who  or  Ihit 
which  chuwi.  — t.  A  larga  dlih.  UaL 
"iwJ".  '  ''*■  *  — S  A  wur-horM.  'Bomo  who  on 
J  f  .i  buttlo  c/wrpfT  prance/  Bj/nm. 
na  oi  mo  |  charBe  -  ilwet  (cbHrJ'ihitX  n.  A  paper 
~^^^™  I  ^'P'  "  ■  Poll"-»t»tion  to  receive  each 
ger-i  copy       ^ig^t  ,„,  „  ^  ^le  penona  brouaht 

'  "I7I '"«       and  glTen  Inlo  cn.tody,  .1th  tha  nature  of 


letlcra  of  hornlniE,  or  a  ckarm  aaaliut  a 
aaperior.^lL.  Wbat  la  alleged  or  brought 

accitaatlnn.  'The  cAdmeof  confounding  to- 
gether very  different  claaaea  of  pheoomena.' 

It.  'Hiat  which  cnnatUatea  debt  In  commer- 

price  of  anythlnit   bought;   an  entrr  of 

Hile  of  an  acognl-IS.  Coat:  eipenae. 
'Thla  aiTiay  nf  nuch  maaa  and  cAdrpfl.' 
Shak.~\^  ImpoaltloD  on  land  or  eatate: 
rent,  tax.  or  wbateirer  couatltntea  «  bunlen 
ordaty. — IS.  In/apricpy,apreparationof  the 
conilatanca  of  *  tlUck  decoction,  or  betireen 
an  ointinent  and  a  plaater.  Died  aa  a  remedj 
lor  ipmhia  and  lnflanmBtloiiB.^18.  In  her. 
a  bearing,  or  any  llcnre  liome  or  npraented 

onwi  ordlnarr.  —  IT.  A  qaantllrof  lead  of 


to  he  »  plgi,  e 


>lg  containing  I 


nwT|[MUllt;(chU1.a-bll'ltl).n.  The 
quallly  or  eondltlOD  ot  belns  chargeable : 

OlMIIWlbte  (rhirra-hl),  a.     I.  Tapahle  of 

falling  toSe  Ml.  laid,  or  Impmed:  ai.  a 
duty  diarffialiti  on  wine,  (b)  Subject  to  a 
charge  or  tax:  at.  wine  eharuvible  with  a 
duty,  (c)  Capablo  nl  being  laid  to  one's 
charge :  capadle  of  being  Imputed  to  one. 
'Home  fjiult  cAanTtfaUfl  qpon  tilm.'    Sovth, 

It  ElpenilTe;  coally;  canting  eipeate.  and 
hence  bBrdcnaone.  'That  we  may  not  be 
dk>nra6Ia  to  any  of  Ton.'  lThea.II.S.  'A 
bloody  ud  ehtnwaU)  elvU  war.'    Byirtt. 

ch.eJkalii:      «h.  Be.  hxA:      g,  fo:      J,  Job; 


CbArriihlp  (•hlr'ihkiblp),  n.     The  ofBn 

of  a  rhii^d'artalrea. 
OhsrllT  (chi'ti-U).  adv.   In  a  chary  manner 

carefnlly:  warily:  tparlngly:  frudally. 


being  chary:  caution;  care;  frogalit)':  ■ 
. -t.t  Nicety;  K:rupnlonine>a 

nwl  to  Kl  .0,  .(1I.I.,  «doK  Um 


leoiaUy.  Oimii  cbarlota  were  a 

tameniad  with  highly  artlttlc  di 
rtOt(char'l-otl,  B.t    To  COD 


CbUlOtM  (c)iar'l«-t«°>,  n.    A  email  llg 
pleaion-charlot  with  two  teaCa  and  loi 

OlUUlOtMT(char-l4-lJr0. 1^  Theperaonwl 

combatanta  and  thariotttrt.'    Covptr. 
OlMLIlOtMIliu  ( chai'l-o-t4r"lng),  n.     Tl 
act  or  art  of  drtirlng  a  chariot 


OliariOt-mUl  I  (char'l-ot-man).  n  The 
drlrer  of  a  chariot    i  Chr  »t111,  ». 

OlUUiOt-nos  <i;bar'l-ot-rit),  n.  A  race 
with  chariots:  ■  iport  In  which  chatlolt 

diarUm  (kar'lEin).  n.  [Or.  eAarirnw.  a 
gift]  Ealti.  a  mlracolout  Dift  or  power 
conterrvd  on  (he  early  ChHitlana,  aa  of 
healing,  of  tonguea,  Ac. 

OlUirlUbIa  (cliar'lt-a-bl),  a.  [Fr.  eiarilablt. 


log  from  charity  oi 


(d)  Lenient  in  Judging  of  othen; 
tamarable:  at,  a  cSaritablt  ]i 
one'a  condncl  —  BvK.  Rind,  , 
liberal  faiontable.  indulfent 
Sharltaldauw  (chu'lt^-bl-m*),!!.  The 
qiinllty  of  being  charitable;  the  d&poaltlon 
to  be  charitable:  or  Iba  eiarclte  of  charitr. 
■AletamlalakeniAaritaNnuu.'   jrtllon. 


>iight  III  feel  towardt  < 


e.  all  the  good  alfectloni  men 


to  Ood  and  nnlvenai 


.  a  ditpoeltli 
Ink  and  )udge  fatonrably.  an 


L  Liberality  to  the  poor,  1 


V  AlRii;  whatever  It  betloved  gretDllontly 
on  the  poor  for  their  relief. 

citing  Iilm.— a  A  charitable  Institution;  a 
foundation  for  the  relief  of  certain  penona 
by  alma,  education,  or  otherwlte :  an  hoa- 
plUI :  a  nwrtlllcatlon.  'A  patron  of  aome 
thirty  cAariluj.'    Tennvnm.— 7.  In  £ii/;li(A 

beqiieita  aa  are  within  the  letter  and  Uie 
■plrlt  of  the  autiite  of  KHielieth.  called  Ibe 
ttatule  of  durttalile  uaet,  at  glftt.  devliea, 
Ac,  lor  the  relief  of  aged,  impolent,  anrl 
poor  people,  (or  achoola  of  learning,  froe- 
tcbDala.  and  tcholan  of  onltertltiet,  for  re- 
pair! of  bridgei.  port*,  highwaya.  chnrchei. 
for  cliicitlun  and  prefement  of  orphant. 
Ac.  By  the  atatnle  above-mentioned  all 
deviieg  lor  lupentltloutntea  are  prohibited. 
—Chanlji.  BmOurntf.  Bee  laHOHANTtll.— 
CAarify.  9ulen  of.  nnni  who  mlnlater  to 
the  poor  and  nnrte  the  alck ;  apeclflcally  a 
congregation  with  annual  vowa  lonnded  lijr 
Vincent  de  Paul  In  France.  —  Sm.  L»ve. 

«.  wig;    wh,  uAlg;    ih,  aiure.  — Sea  Kit. 


CHARITT-BOT 
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^   ,_ ;-«l-U>,  a 

■  chirlmUnlcmannsr:  Uke  achHrlilUi 
~  n  (•bWl*  Mn-UmX  n.    Qui 


ChurlfttUUT,  ClIftrlfttVUTT  (ahirna-tu- 


CbkrlM'i  WWn(c! 


™.Ii'" 


Emperor  Chariei.  Chu'LeniuTie- 1  loiuti-oiv 
Ui«  •erea  brlEhteit  lUnTn  the  .^onitel- 
latlon  nllsd  Um  Unjur  or  the  Urut  Bear. 
KnanmatHM  the  Plough,  ind  vnnettiiin 

m  known  u  the  pointen.  Iiccbdm  belnit 
nearlT  in  ■  right  IiDe  wl(b  Che  pa[e-itmr, 
tbey  direct  mn  obeerrer  to  It. 

OlUtriOCk  (cbKrlnk),  n.  (A.  Su.  (vrMe;  in 
liter  tlnieiur^a:*;  the  lerm.  !•  Iheume  » 
in  sarlic.  Agmloet.  uil  mainC  pniperly  tfrk. 
ttioD^itieenueliotohftvebeeliu^ed  In  the 
wider  lenie  ol  plDiit  ur  root.]  The  Bniillth 
nnmna  Siiiapa  arteiuU.  ■  common  rellnw 
weed  in  cornflehU.  Joints)  iir  white  vhar- 
l«k  Is  BaiOiaaia  Baphamtlnm.  11  also  ig 
K  cnmmon  cornllrld  weed,  bat  havlnE  vlilte 
or  ilnw-coionred  HowiMi  end  Juln(p<i  |>i>da, 

(nwriott*-nuW(>htnot-nH).n.  [Kr.  eAar- 
Mti,  a  marmilade  nl  applfn  cnvereil  with 


_fy-boy(chai'l-tI.boiXn.  A  boj  brought 

np  at  a  chshtj-achool  or  oa  a  cbarltaule 
ronndaUon. 

ClUUltr-«ltlldnn(cbBr'i-ti-chll-dRrnX>i.pl  | 
Cbllidrtn  bmu^t  up  In  a  charlty-iehDal  or 
on  a  chaiJUble  toundatloD. 

OlUtrltr-CiA  tchBr'l-tl-E*i-l),  1  ■*  (Irt  , 
brought  upat  acharitgr-icbool  or  on  acbu-  , 
ll«ble  fooodiUon.  I 

maintained  bf  Toluntary  contribotiooi  or  i 

lor  lodglns,  leedlntt  and  clothing  poor  chil-  \ 

OhailTarl  (thtrt-^a-r*),™.  [Fr.]  LA  mod 
■ennade  of  dlicordant  niuilc.  kettle*,  tin 
homi,  &e-,  which  oud  to  be  performed  ir 
France  bnfare  the  houiea  of  old  people  wtii 
re-manlad.  and  ii  etill  pntctlied  In  Ihi 

hoyance.    Hence  — 2.  From  it*  mgatatint 


Olutrktichkrk).!!.  rFlntsxIlableorMareoal 
regarded  aa  eqidvaJent  to  cAarc-sial]  Char^ 

diark  I  (chitrfcX  s.  (■  [tee  abote.)  To  burn 
to  a  oou;  to  char.  'If  it  nimeanal  out; 
charki  him  to  a  coal.'  y.  Orra.  '  Like 
wood  eAorttd  for  the  imlth.'    Jokium 

duxlfttan  (ehJlr^.tan).  n.  [Fr..  from  Tt 
'  ciariatano.  a  qoack.  from  nqrZajv,  to  prate, 
to  chatter  IUib  birda]  One  who  pratei 
TTiQch  In  hii  own  laToor  and  makea  imwir- 
rantahlo  pretanslnoi  to  ifclll;  a  quack;  an 

kfiam.-'  TaOrr 
Ctau-latuilO  (ihU^la-tan'lk)^.  KeHimbllng 
orpertaiohigtoacharlittui:  ai,  cAurtaMntc 


QutrUttuilaJlT  (• 


3.  Something  whlcb  e; 


n  Irreaiatible 
imll»  of  nituiK  and 


dwmal  (chlr'nel),  n.    A  repo>lloi;  lor  tht 
bonee  ol  the  dead;  a  chamel-houK  'Otar- 

nelt  and  the  houje  ol  woe."    T.  WarUm- 

CtutnieI-Iicraw(chkr'nel-hou>X  n.   A  place 


inderor 

the  dead  are  d<, 

portion  or  gillerji,  la 


ently.a 


Clumi(chlini).r.(.  1.  Toiobi 
cudUdI  by  IncantatJoa  or  m 
or  aupematuial  Influence. 
wUEheraftfAami  thes'    Sha 


3.  To  anbdne  tn' Booths  ai  It  by  mule: 
to  aUar  or  appaaae  by  whit  glrei 
delight. 

4.  To  glre  enqnlalte  plenDce  to  ;  to 


—  ^ ,. — „  ^  jhurcb-yard, 

Kci  nhtch  the  Uonei  of  the  dead  wcm  laM 
iter  the  fleih  wat  Eoniamed. 
tuuron  (ka'ron),  il    In  elaa.  niylL  the  wn 
il  ET*boa,whoHo)nceHaitoff[TTtheiau]i 
if  the  deceaaad  over  the  Styi.  a  river  ol  the 


Syn.  To  faiclnata. 
Cbftrm  (chirm),  v. 


It,  f nrairbira,  cai 


r-X  rt.  Orw  that  durma. 
Iiarm.  (a)  One  that  nwe 
if  enchantment.  orenniB 


(b)  One  who  dellghu  and  attiacti  the  affec- 

Chaimama  (chkrm'^r-ej).  n.  An  enchant- 
re»  'C'iariiirrei(Li,atulo1dwltchei'  Cliaa- 
ar.    [Rare.] 

CtUtrmtUl  <ch»rm'ful),  a,    Abonoiling  with 


bighCit  degree;  delighting;  faidnitlog. 


enrapturing,  illunng.  f 


enrapturing. 
ful,  gracefiu. 


cnuuinltM  (chi 


Cbmrpla  (>hlr-p«),  n.  {Yt.,  pp.  of  an  old 
Terb  dittrpir,  to  tease  ont.  from  L.  earpo,  tu 

diwpoy  (chir'poi),  a.  In  Che  Eaat  Indies, 
a  imaD  portable  elntcber  bed.  comtitlngol 
a  wooden  frame  reitlnp;  on  four  lege,  witb 
tuR  nmit  to  tnpport  the  beddiuE     IF.  if 

Charqnl  (ch»rli).  n.  [The  Chilian  name, 
of  wSlrh  the  Engllita  term  jtrtti  bwl  it  a 
cormption.I  Jerked  beef;  beef  cut  InUi 
itrlpa  of  abont  an  Inch  thick  and  dried  iiy 

In  good  condition,  and  well  dried,  it  will 

CtutTT,  n.    A  kind  olflib.    See  Char. 
CluiiTa  (chur).  n.    Same  b>  Clmr^t,  I7. 
ChiJflT  (chii'rl),  o.    Pertalnlngto  charooul; 
like  charconl  or  partaking  of  its  quatitlea. 
'•^ — •*  (chart),  »*.    [L.  cJuxna,  paprr.  a  '""' 


:'ffi 


ethibit!^  In  a 


of  the  klnga  of  England  ~1.  A  liyclrOErulil- 
calor  marine  map;  a  draught  or  projecUon 
on  paper  of  lonie  part  of  the  earCb'a  >ur- 
face.  with  the  cnaats.  lilandi,  rocki.  banki. 


spiled  tu  a  diaught  o[  tume  portion  of 
lani—Gliibntar  than  it  a  meridional  pro- 

Krtlon  in  which  Ih 
e  plane  of  the  m* 
Irctlon  it  n    ~ 

Chesineolt „ 

Meratf'i  chart  Is  one  on  which  Chemend- 
lani  are  (traighc  lines,  ninllel  and  equidis- 
tant; the  parallel*  of  latitude  are  straight 

ratio  ol  the  tecant  ol  the  latitude  to  the 
is  a  reprvsentatlun  nl 

"itltnde" 


apnnge-cake.  j 

CbMtfy  (chlr'U),  n.    A  >bng  name  lor  a  ! 
member  of  the  tonilon  nlnht-watch  Wlure 

called  from  Charbis  1..  in  whoH  rrl'iin  the  | 
nstem  wu  reornniied      rollectirelT  the  ' 
tone  was  called  the  ChKriia. 
CbMXm  (charm),  n    |Fr.  eltarmt.  a  charm, 

rerM.achaim.l  MAmelodr:  asong.  'Wiih 
chormotearUeatblrda'    Maum. 


ChantMO,'  CbanilcoUchiir^e.ho,  chi 

,    kn),  n.    (ProlHiblTtmmCAaninvi,  ariiiiHB  i 
I    near  Llshaii.J    A  kind  ol  sweet  wina.  pro-  | 


dutrnel  (rhsr^l).  n. 


I 


nte,  Btr,  tat.  f»U; 


pine,  pin;       note.  not.  m 


some  part  ol  the  i  _  _ 

which  Clie  meridians  are  tnppuied  paiullel 
to  each  other,  the  parallel — *  *-'"-'*-  -- 

Suai  distances,  and  of  coi 
latitude  and  longitude  everywhere  equal 
to  eaeli  otiiat- —  SfUtteyraphie  eharU  re- 
present the  ipots  and  apprarancea  ot  the 
moon.— rof»!7nipA^cAoptj  aro  draughts  of 
particular  plscourimnll  part*  ol  tlieeatth. 

CllUt(chHK).  r.t.    To  laj' down  on  *  chart: 
llneaU,  as  on  a  chart;  !»,  to  lAart  a'coaU. 

oil.  pound;       il.  Sc.  sbvne;      J,  8c.  fry. 


CHASTA 
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CHASER 


Oharta  (kAi'taX  n.  [Ll  Lit  a  paper  or 
parchment;  a  charter.    See  Chart. 

OnartaoeouB (kllr-ta%ha8Va.  Inbot.  papeiy: 
resembling  paper:  applied  to  the  paper-lfke 
texture  of  leaves,  hm,  Ac. 

Clutrte  (shArt).  n.  [Fr.  See  Chart.]  The 
consUtation  or  fundamental  law  of  the 
French  monarchy  as  drawn  up  on  the  re- 
storation of  Louis  XYIII. 

Cbartel  t  (Ulr'tel),  n.    same  as  CarUL 

Charter  (chlr't^r),  n.  [O.Fr.  ehartrtt  eartre, 
from  L  ehartaritu,  pertaining  to  jmper,  from 
eharta,  paper.  See  Card.  ]  1.  A  written  in- 
stmment,  executed  with  usual  forms,  giTvn 
as  eridenoe  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  whMerer 
is  done  between  man  and  man;  any  instru- 
ment executed  with  form  and  solemnity  be- 
stowing rights  and  pririleges.  As  between 
private  persons  the  term  is  more  especially 
applied  to  deeds  and  instruments  under  seal 
for  the  conveyance  of  lands;  tiUe-deecb. 
Royal  duxrien  are  such  as  are  granted  by 
sovereigns,  and  convey  certata  rights  and 
privileges  to  their  subjects,  such  as  the 
Great  Charter,  granted  by  King  John  (See 
Maona  CbartaX  and  charters  granted  bv 
various  sovereigns  to  boroughs  and  muni- 
cipal bodies,  to  universities  and  colleges, 
or  to  colonies  and  foreign  possessions; 
somewhat  similar  to  which  are  charters 
granted  by  the  state  or  legislature  to  banks 
and  other  companies  or  associations,  Ac 
In  Scot*  law,  a  charter  is  the  evidence  of  a 
grant  of  heritable  property  made  under  the 
Feudal  condition  that  the  grantee  shall  an- 
nually pay  a  sum  of  money  or  perform  cer- 
tain services  to  the  granter,  and  it  must  be 
in  the  form  of  a  written  deed.  The  most 
common  kind  of  charters  are  feu  charters. 
SeeFKU. 

Borouf^  after  borough  was  compelled  to  tarrender 
Its  privileges :  end  new  cMarters  were  framed  which 
gave  the  ascendency  everywhere  to  the  Tories. 

2.  Privilege;  immunity;  exenqition.  (Bjov.] 

Mvotocher. 
Who  has  a  ehmrttr  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     SkmJk. 

&  In  com.  (a)  the  letting  or  hiring  a  ship  by 
special  contract;  as,  a  ship  is  offerad  for  sale 
or  eharttr.  Vb)  llie  limits  or  terms  of  such 
a  contract  (c)  The  written  instrument  em- 
bodying ti^e  terms  of  the  contract— 4  In 
jHAiUa,  a  sort  of  claim  of  righta.  or  docu- 
ment embodying  the  demands  or  principles 
of  the  Chartists.    See  Chartist. 

Charter  (chAr't^rX  e.t  l.  To  hire  or  let  a 
ship  by  charter.  See  Charter- partt.— 
2.  To  establish  by  charter ;  as,  to  cheater  a 
bank. 

Charterahle  (chftr't«r-a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
being,  or  in  a  condition  to  be,  chanered  or 
hired,  as  a  ship. 

Charter-boy  (chilr'tdr-boi),  n.  A  boy  on 
the  rharter-house  foundation.  See  Char- 
ter-house. 

Charter -hrother  (chAr't^-bruTH-irX  n. 
One  of  the  inmates  and  pensioners  of  the 
Charter-house. 

Chartered  (chAr'tdrd),  p.  and  a.  L  Hired 
or  let  by  charter-party,  as  a  ship.— S.  In- 
vested with  privil^ea  by  charter;  privi- 
l^ed. 

When  he  speaks. 
The  Bb.  a  tkmrtentl  libertine,  is  stiL     SMmk, 

8.  Granted  by  charter ;  as,  chartered  priri- 
leges; chartered  power. 

Speculations  regarding  the  suftidency  of  charterti 
rights.  Pn{frty. 

Charterer  (chlr'tte-^r).  a  l.  One  who  char- 
ters. —2.  fProvincial.]  A  Cheshire  freeholder. 

Charter-home  (cbAr'tir-hous).  n.  [Corrup- 
tion of  Fr.  C%artreu»e,  a  Carthusian  monas- 
tery; formed  from  the  name  of  the  village 
Chartrwum  in  Dauphiny,  near  which  the 
flivt  monasterv  of  the  Carthusians  was 
founded.  ]  A  diaritable  institution  or  hos- 
pital founded  in  London  in  1611  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton.  It  maintains  eighty  poor 
brothers  (chiefly  decayed  soldiers  and  mer- 
chantsX  each  having  a  separate  apartment, 
an  ample  diet  attendance,  and  £26  a  vear 
for  clothing,  ac;  and  forij-four  scholars, 
'  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemeo  to  whom  the 
charge  of  education  la  too  onerons.'  The 
reputation  of  its  educational  department 
(now  at  Godalming,  Surrey)  attracts  a  laiye 
number  of  external  pupils,  who  board  with 
the  masters  or  merely  attend  school  The 
house  was  originally  a  Carthniian  monas- 
tery, foimded  in  1371. 

Charterlft  (char'tir-ist),  n.  Same  as  CAore- 
i»L    Oent.  Mag. 

Oharter-laiid(chiir't6r-landX  n-  Landhdd 
by  charter  or  in  socage;  bookland. 


Charter-master  (chftra«r-mas-tdr),  n.  In 
the  midland  districts  of  England,  a  con- 
tractor who  undertakes  to  raue  coals  from 
the  mines  at  a  stated  price.  He  generally 
opens  a  provision  shop  near  the  works, 
where  the  men  are  compelled  to  make  their 
weekly  or  other  purchaaes  at  prices  wery 
advantageous  to  the  master. 

Charter-partF  (chii^t«r-pir-ti).  n.  [Fr. 
eharte-partie,  a  divided  charter,  from  the 
practice  of  cutting  the  instrameut  in  two, 
and  giving  one  pat  to  each  of  the  con- 
tractors.] In  oem.  an  agreement  reapecting 
the  hire  of  a  vessel  and  the  freight  This  is 
to  be  signed  by  the  proprietor  or  master  of 
the  ship,  and  by  the  merchant  who  hires  or 
freights  it  It  must  contain  the  name  and 
burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names  of  the  mat- 
ter and  freighter,  the  price  or  rate  of  the 
freight,  the  time  of  loading  and  unloading, 
and  other  stipulated  oonditiona. 

Chartiim  (chltrt^i^mX  n.  The  political  prin- 
ciples and  opinions  of  the  Chartists. 

Chartillt(chJkrt'iat).n.  fFromoAortor.]  One 
of  a  body  of  ponticsj  reformers  (chiefly 
composed  of  working-men)  that  sprung  up 
about  the  year  18Sa  The  Chartists  advo- 
cated as  their  leading  principles  universal 
suffrage,  no  property  Qualification  for  a  seat 
in  parliament,  annual  parliaments,  equal 
representation,  payment  of  members,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  all  which  priviltt(es  they 
demanded  as  ccmstitnting  the  people's  char- 
ter. The  extreme  section  of  the  party,  who 
favoured  an  appeal  to  arms  or  popular 
risings  if  the  charter  could  not  be  ootained 
by  Intimate  means,  were  called  physical 
/oree  men.  Owing  to  the  many  popular 
concessions  since  made  by  the  government 
the  party  has  now  lost  its  political  influence 
and  Importance. 

CharUesi  (chirtlesX  a.  Without  a  chart ; 
of  which  no  chart  has  been  made. 

Chartographer  (kHr-tog'raf-^rX  n.  One 
who  prepares  or  publishes  maps  or  charts ; 
a  maker  of  maps  or  charts. 

ChartOffraphlc  (kir-to-graf ik).  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  chartography. 

ChartoiTSpmcally  (kftr-to- graf 'ik  -  at -li). 
ad9.  In  a  chartographlc  manner;  by  char- 
tography 

ChartOgl'aphy  (kftr-tog^ra-fl),  n.  [E.  chart, 
L.  charia,  paper,  and  Or.  graphi,  writing, 
description.]  The  art  or  practice  of  draw- 
ing up  maps  ox*  charts  of  a  district  or 
country. 

ChartOllieter(kIr-tom'et-^rX*L  [LdUirta, 
and  Or.  metron,  measure.  ]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  maps  and  charts. 

Charfereiue  (shir-trOx).  n.  [See  Charter- 
house.] L  A  celebrated  monastery  of  Car- 
thusians in  the  department  of  Isire,  France, 
noted  for  the  severity  of  its  regulations. 
The  monks  had  at  one  time  conoideralile 
property,  but  they  were  deq>oiled  at  the 
resolution  of  1780.  —  2.  A  highlv  esteemed 
tonic  liqueur  obtained  by  distilling  aroma- 
tic plants  growing  on  the  Alps,  and  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  above  monastery, 
where  it  is  made  in  large  quantities. 

Ghartxenx  (shilr-trd),  n.  a  Carthusian 
monk  or  friar. 

Chartnlary  (kir'tQ-la-ri).n.  [Fr.  ear riitoir*, 
L.L.  eartuiariuM,  earttUarimn,  chartula- 
rium,  from  chartula,  dim.  of  L  charta, 
paper.]  1.  An  officer  in  the  ancient  Latin 
Church,  who  had  the  care  of  charters  nnd 
other  pi4>erB  of  a  public  nature.— 2.  A  record 
or  regitter,  as  of  a  monastery.  '  The  char- 
ttdary  or  leger-book  of  some  adjacent  mon- 
astery.'   BUukstone. 

Char-woman  (chir'wn-man^,  n.  A  woman 
hired  for  odd  work  or  for  sinsle  days. 

Char-work  (chir'w^rk),  n.  work  dune  by 
a  char-woman. 

She,  harve^  d<me.  to  rAtfr-wwrA  did  aspire : 
Meat,  drtnk.  and  twopence  were  her  daihr  hire. 

Chary  (chi'ri),  a.  [A.  Sax.  oear^,  full  of 
care,  sad,  from  eearu,  earu^  care.  Chary 
is  thus  an  adjective  corresponding  to  the 
noun  oar«.  See  CARE.]  1.  Careful;  disposed 
to  cherish  with  care;  cautious:  often  with  </. 
His  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  ^  his 
Cune.  7<Av> 

2.  Bn>ecially,  tmsal :  spartng:  in  this  sense 
also  frequently  followed  by  if;  as.  dhwry  o/ 
oompliments:  opposite  to  teeuA  or^rarf^ol. 

The  ckmriest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 

If  she  aamask  her  beauty  to  tlH  mooo.    SMmM, 

Prodigal  ciT  all  Walaiafconr  he, 
Ckmrwr  «^sIm|»  and  wine  ana  eaerdae. 

Charyhdil  (ka-riVdis).  n.  [L..  from  Or. 
CAaryMu.]    A  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of 


Sicily,  over  against  a  rock,  Scylla,  on  the 
Italian  coast  The  assumed  danger  and 
difllculty  of  steering  between  these  two 
dangers,  and  especially  the  danger  of  falling 
upon  the  one  in  desiring  to  avoid  the  other, 
is  frequently  alluded  to  by  clasaloal  authors 
and  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  expressing 
the  danger  of  falling  into  one  erril  in  seek- 
ing to  evade  ita  opposite. 

Thus  when  I  shun  Scylla  yonr  father  I  CsH  into 
CkaryUis  your  mother.  SkmJt. 

Chaiable  (ohfts'a-blX  a.    Capable  of  being 

chased ;  fit  for  the  chase.   '  Beasts  which  ben 

chatahit'    Gotcer. 
Chase  (ch&s).  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  Stated;  ppr. 

chasing.    [Also  written  chace,  from  O.Fr. 

chader.  oaeier,  Mod.  Fr.  chaster .  to  chase,  a 

Earallei  form  with  catch,  being  like  it  from 
lL.  captiare,  from  L.  captare,  to  catch,  aug. 
of  eapio,  captum,  to  take.]  1.  To  pursue  for 
the  puipose  of  taking,  as  game;  to  hunt 
'  Rose  to  chase  the  deer  at  nve.'  Tennyson. 
2.  To  pursue  for  any  purpose;  to  follow  with 
hostility;  to  drive  off;  as,  to  cfMse  an  enemy. 
'Chased  by  their  brother^  endless  malice 
from  prince  to  prince,  and  from  place  to 
place.  Knolles  'To  chase  injustice  with 
revengeful  arms.'    Shak. 

The  following  mom  had  ehated  away 
The  flying  stars,  and  light  restored  the  day. 

DrydtH. 
Lo.  warrior  I  now  the  Crocs  of  Red 
Point*  to  the  grave  of  the  mhj^hty  dead ; 
Within  it  bums  a  wondrous  ^Kht. 
To  (host  the  spirits  that  love  the  night 

StrW.  SaKt. 

[The  Spelling  eftaee  is  now  seldom  or  never 
used.] 

Chaie  (ohAsX  n.    l.  Vehement  pursuit  for 

the  purpose  of  capturing  or  obtaining;  n>e- 

dflcally,  hunting;  as,  he  is  fond  of  the 

duise;  beasts  of  the  chase. 

The  ckmst  I  sing ;  hounds  and  their  rarious  breeds. 

Often  used  figuratively;  as,  the  cAasi  of 

{>leasure,  profit,  fame,  Ac  *  Mad  chase  of 
ame.'  Dryden.—2.  That  which  is  pursued 
or  hunted;  q>ecifloally,  a  vessel  pursued  by 
another. 

Nay.  Warwick !  single  out  some  other  ckmM, 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  deer  to  death.     Skak. 

8.  An  open  piece  of  ground  or  place  well 
stored  with  wild  beasts  or  game,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  private  proprietor:  said  proper^ 
to  differ  from  a  forest,  which  is  not  private 
property,  and  is  invested  with  privileges; 
and  from  a  park,  which  is  inclosed.  [In 
this  sense  often  written  chace.] 

A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own.  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  treqiasses ;  she  hath  also  tier  peculiar  officers, 
as  foresters,  Terderers,  agisters,  ttc. ;  whereas  a 
efuue  or  padc  hath  only  keepers  or  wocMlwards. 

H«wM. 

4.  A  term  in  the  game  of  tennis;  the  qx>t 
where  a  ball  falls,  beyond  which  an  oppo- 
nent must  strike  his  ban  in  order  to  nin  a 
point  —  To  give  chase  to,  to  pursue.— &a«t« 
<if  the  chase,  in  law,  properly,  the  buck,  doe, 
fox,  marten,  and  roe;  but  in  a  common  and 
legal  sense  the  term  extends  to  all  wild 
beasts  of  venery  and  hunting. 

Chaee  (cliisX  n.  [Fr.  chdsse,  tnm  L.  cajMO. 
box,  case.  Cau,  for  holding  things,  is  a 
form  of  the  same  word.]  L  m  printing,  an 
iron  frame  used  by  printers  to  confine  types 
when  set  in  columns  or  pages.— 2.  The  part 
of  a  gmi  between  the  trunnions  and  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle,  or  in  modem  guns  in 
which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell,  ttie  whole 
of  that  part  of  a  gun  which  is  in  front  of 
the  trunnions.— 3.  A  wide  groove:  specifi- 
cally, in  thip-building,  a  long  sloping  mor- 
tise. See  Ch  ASS -MORTISE.  — 4.  In  ship- 
bttilding,  that  kind  of  joint  by  which  the 
overlapping  joint  of  clinker-built  boats  Is 
ffradnally  converted  at  the  stem  and  stem 
mto  a  fhuh-joint.  as  in  carvel-built  boats. 

Chaee  (chis),  v.t  [Shortened  from  enchase.] 
1.  To  enchase  (which  seeX— 2.  To  cut.  so  as 
to  make  a  screw;  to  cut  the  thread  of  a 
screw. 

Ohien  gim  (chis'gnn).  n.  In  war-ships,  a 
ffun  used  in  chaahig  an  enemy,  or  in  defend- 
nig  a  ship  when  chased;  a  chaser. 

Clieee  fllOltlie  (chfts'mor-tisV,  n.  A  man- 
ner of  mortiaing  transverse  pieoes  into  par- 
allel timbers  already  fixed.  One  end  of  the 
truMverse  piece  is  mortised  into  one  of  the 
parallel  pieces,  and  a  long  mortise  being 
cut  in  the  other  parallel  piece,  the  other 
end  of  the  transverse  piece  is  let  into  it  by 
making  it  radiate  on  its  already  mortisetl 
end.  In  this  way  ceiling  joists  are  ilxed  to 
the  bridging  joists. 

Chaeer  (chwAr),  n.  1.  One  who  chases:  a 
pursuer;  a  driver;  a  hunter.— 2.  Ifaut.  (a)  a 


ch.  cAaln;     eh,  8c.  lodk;     g.  po;     j,job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sinp;     TH.  Oen;  th.  tMn;     w,  irig;    wh,  icAlg;    zh,  amre.— See  KXT. 
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tuasel  which  ponaH  mnothar.  (b)  A  chiM' 
gun;  >  gun  In  ■  leutl  tor  flrtns  wtun  in 
chaH  or  being  chsied;  called  ibw-ehattr 
when  poioted  from  Ui«  boH»  and  t  ttem- 


uing-lBtha. 
u'i^X  n.     8< 


w  cutting. 


I  Chibuble. 
ig-UiHX  n-    A  Utba 


Oluulnff-lftt 
uUpted  tofl 
CluamOuii 

frotu  Or  rooi  cno.  u  in  crow,  cnoino,  h 
open.  ]  An  opening  made  bj  dliruptian,  ju 
a  brencb  In  tba  earth  or  a  rock ;  a  clelt :  ■ 
fiaaorei  a  gap;  eipsclall]r.  a  wLd«  and  deap 
clalt.  That  deep  romantic  cAaim  whicb 
alanlfld  doum  the  green  htll.'  Ccfcrvfnr. 
-ThelittleelTeiorehannindcleft.'  Ttn- 
nwm.    Fig. 

OtUttmal  (kai-ma),  »,     A  cbaim.  "Sri/. 

Chawned  (luimd),  a.     Haring  gapi  or  a 

CIUUmT  (iiai'ml),  B.  Abounding  witb 
chaima.  The  chiumy  tomnt'i  loani-lll 
_bed.'     Wmrdimrth. 

'  ii  (ibaa'ae-laa).  n.     [From  a  Tillage 
lama  near  Mkcon,  Franca,  when  * 


<  vartetj' 


n,]     , 


(ihM-nutri),  n.   [Fr.  elkiuH, 

eeae],  generally  lugger.rlgged 
ortlirvenuiiU.    1^;  seldom 

has-p61.  n.  [After  CIAaucp«l, 
The  bnech.loadlng  hfle  uned 
may.    See  KirLE. 

._..u.i*r),  n.     [Ft.,  a  hunUman.) 

1.  Jfiia  one  of  a  bo^of  loidien.  light  ind 

fompld  movementa.— S.  A  penon  dreuFd 
in  a  lort  of  mlUUrr  >t)^e  Id  attendance 

who  Lad  announced  her  arrival.'  Irvituj. 
dULUla  (>hiu->«),  n.  [Fr.  eluUiii,  i,  fnme 
ot  framework.]    A  Itindof  travenlngframe 

of  guna  moye  backward  and  forward  In 
action. 


8.  Free  from  obacenllT  or  Impurity,  in 
thought  and  language.  '  Whlla  U»y  behold 
youTcAoiM  converutlon  coupled  witb  fear. ' 
I  Pel.  ilL  2.-3  In  a  Aguratlve  aenta,  (al  u 
applied  to  language  and  lllsrarr  ityla,  free 
from  barbaroni  worda  and  pbraaet.  and 
trom  quaint.  alTected.  extniaganl  axprei- 
■iona;  not  affected  orgivndlloqnent.  'That 
great  model  ol  duulf.  lofty,  and  pathetic 
eloquence  the  Book  ol  Common  Prayer.' 


Clkftgta-«r«d  (chutlil ) 
or  modeu  e^ea.  '  The  i 
and  their  e/iatU-tlfrii  qi 

taint.] 


A  female  cailellan: 


'    CoUi'it. 
d  (orm  ol  Chale- 


^tural  phraicH: . ,  _. 

tion  ckiurdy  written.    <e)  Without  maretri' 
"' itinnmeretricloiiily;  notgaud- 


i.  To  porify.  ai  the  taile;  to  reHne. 


aleevei 
Ihecei 


of  Ol 
irTlie  head  t< 


le  In 


■llty  of  being  ch 

purity.    (1)  Freedom  from  meretrlcloui  or- 

Damant.  gaodineu.  or  alTectatlon;  purity: 

•aid  of  mode  of  expreailon  In  literature  and 

of  conc^lon  in  work!  of  art;  ae,  c/uuleiten 

of  atyle;  e/kujCenfit  of  deiign. 
CbMMnllUlchil'n-tngL  a.     Conecliie  by 

wax  ol  puolahment    'The  lather*!  cAiuIeii- 

ing  huid.'    Rowe. 
OIIMto-trM  (chiat'tre).  n.     The   yiirx 

Agmu  Caitut.    See  AaMUS  Castus. 
OlUUrtle,! ".«.    To  chaaliae,     da-urxr. 
CIUBtlBB,ble  (chaa-tli'a-bl),  a.    Deaerving  of 

cha>tl>ement.     Stitruvod.    [Rare.) 
OljMtlM(cha»-tIcT.D.'  pret  *  pp.  atartiKd; 

ppr.  eha4ttiinff.  [Same  word  ae  cJuuttn,  but 


gay  loclal   icnie.  by   decency   tjiaalitetl.' 

ClUUUHment  fchas'tii-mentX  «.     [From 

lihnient;  pain  Inflicted  for  puniihtneiit  and 
correction,  elUiet  by  itrlpea  or  otfaerwlte. 

ClUKtlMr  (cliu-tli'«r).n.  Onewbachaa- 
tlses;  a  puDliher;  a  corrector.  '  A  (Aoaluer 
of  too  big  a  conlldence.'    Jtr.  Taular. 

Cltutlt7  (chaa'ti-ti).  n.  IPr.  tSaileU,  L 
tattitat.  SeeCKASTE.]  1.  The  atale or  pro- 
perty of  being  chaate;  Ireedoni  from  unlaw. 


fl  tor  the  head  to  paia  lhrou| 

.   nateriaU,  trequently  of  wool,     

by  the  common  people  monka.  Ac,  aa  ft 
covering  for  the  whole  penon,  being,  when 

mantle.     From  ita  beiiig  retained  by  the 
clenrv  after  other  people  had  diacvded  It^ 
be  icgarded  at  a  charactarlatlo 


icleri 


1  applied  to  the  D 


beprtneli 


L  Freedom  from  otecenlty,  corruption,  or 
mpurily,  ai  In  thought,  language,  or  con- 
renation.  'That  eluulitu  of  honour  which 
eit  a  (tain  like  a  wound,'  Burt., -a  Free- 


Ucprto 

been  gndiially'n 


iw  regarded  aa 
resuiieniDi  uia  Soman  Catbo- 
Dg  put  on  by  him  over  the  alb 
ire  celebrating  mua.  Although 
wat  original^  circular.  It  haa 
'-  retnnched  during  the  laat 
.,—,  k^uLuiiii  till  it  baa  become  oblong. 
hanging  down  before  an  d  behind,  but  leaTing 
the  arms  tree.  Tlie  chaiuble  il  bow  made 
of  rich  mitertale.  ae  illk,  lelvet,  cloth  ol 

EeclL     The  Greeki  ililfreUdn  I 

form  of  the  ghiuuble.    Called  ai 

And  CtltiMt. 

Cbat  {chat).  I  i  pret.  A  pp.  eltattid:  ppr. 
eAothiw.  (An  abbrerlated  lonn  ol  cAaftrr 
(»hlchwe>]  To  talk  Idly  or  In  a  familiar 
manner;  to  Ulk  without  form  orceremonT. 
-To  cAai  awhile  on  their  adrenturea  puaeil' 


OlUtI  <chat),  v.l.     To  talk  oL 

WUIc  the  dtaU  bUn.  SXtJ:. 

CbKt  (chat),  n.  Yne.  lamillar  talk;  idle  talk; 
prate.     'Thla  bald  nnjolnted  cAot  of  Ut.' 

ClUlt  (chat),  n.    tP>'°>K  ^e  challering  •aaud 


antly  and  rapidly  ab 
Kction  which  theyc 


1   In  Britain,  the 


a  larger  bird  belonging  to  the  gel 
(/.  polvslotla).  family  Turdldn  or 
Chat  (chatx  n.     A  twig  or  little  ■ 

CUtaan  (tha-tS).  n,     pi.  CUtMnZ  (aha- 

Irom  L  codel/ujn.    See  CASTLl.  ] ' 


a-bl),  n.  [Ft.  cAntvMe,  riua 


untry;  a 


untry-ie 


Bciullelnlheair    Theoriglnol 

It  doubtful:  >ome>aytliBtTtarD(      _ 

fact  that  the  Spanlardi  would  not  permit 
the  erection  of  caatlea  or  torta  In  the  coun- 
try; and  other*  that  It  originated  In  th* 
bragging  of  Spanlih  adventurerm  in  Fluce 
of  Uielr  lordly  reaidencea,  which  eilM«d 
"ily  In  their  Imaglna"— - 
BtalKlns  (ehatVi.lii 


fndlng  fro                    .... 
■uapended  >ome  article  of  hou 
aa  a  key,  a  pin-cuahlou.  s  tbimble-cue.  a 
pen-knlte.  a  cork-icrew,  Ac.  Ac. 
Cbatalet  (ehat-M).  n.    [Fr.  lAatiUt,  dim.  tH 
-• '^  lY.  duuUl]     ■  • -"- 


hati,  from  cAal,  a 
I  leopard  lound  in 


Cnuttorast  (Iha-toi'ant.  yi.  pro: 
yHh).  a.    [Ft.,  pp.  of  duUov". 


colour,  like  that  of 
CIUtorMlt  fiha-to 

lustre:  eat'a-eye 
ClUitOFinaiLt  l>ha- 


liahed  a  cl^tuyut 

ent,  Fr.  prnn.  ehi- 
Bcoloura.orchange- 
a  mineral;  play  at 

'pA-U'tdi).  n.  at. 
ilece  of  ttick,  alu 

U,  Sc.  ibune;     f.  Be  tty. 
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chit  ]  Small  potatoes  tnch  as  are  giren  to 
pigs.  Ac. 

Cfhats  ( chata).  n.pl  In  mineral  (a)  small 
heaps  of  ore.  (6)  The  second  stratum  or 
centre  portion  of  a  mass  of  ore  in  the  pro- 
cess of  washing. 

Ohattltll  (chat^).  n.  In  India,  an  umbrella. 

Gliattel  (chat'telX  n,  (O.E.  ehaUl,  also 
eat4l,  reallv  the  same  word  as  cattU  (which 
seeXJ  In  law,  an  item  or  article  of  goods, 
movable  or  immovable,  except  such  as 
have  the  nature  of  freehold,  often  spoken 
of  tautologically  as  gooeU  and  ehatteU. 
Chattels  are  real  or  personal  Chattels  real 
are  such  as  concern  or  savour  of  the  reality, 
as  a  term  for  years  of  land,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a  church,  estates  by  statute 
merchant,  elegit,  and  the  like.  Chattels  per- 
tonal  are  things  movable,  as  animals,  furni- 
ture of  a  house,  lewels,  com.  Ac. 

01uitt6llfm(chat'tel-ismX  n.  The  condition 
of  holding  chattela 

Chatter  (chaf  t«rX  r.i.  [OKehaterm,eheat- 
eren,  probably  an  imitative  word,  allied  to 
chUter,  and  to  D.  kwetteren,  Dan.  kviddre, 
Sw.  kvittra,  to  chirp,  to  chatter.]  L  To 
utter  sounds  rapidly  and  indistinctly,  as  a 
magpie  or  a  monkey.  '  Apes  that  mow  and 
chatter  at  me.'  Shak.—t.  To  make  a  noise 
by  repeated  rapid  collisions  of  the  teeth, 
'when  the  wind  came  to  make  me  duttter.' 
Shak. 
His  teeth  they  ekoMtr,  chatter  stiH     fV0rdsworth. 

8.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  rapidly;  to 
Jabber. 
Caatter  (chat'tdrV  «.(.  To  utter  as  one  who 

chatters;  as,  to  chatter  nonsense. 

Your  birds  of  knowledge  that.  In  duskjr  air. 
Chatter  futurity.  Drydtn. 

They  chattertd  trifles  at  the  door.      Ttnnyfn. 

Chatter  (chaf  t6r),  n.  Sounds  like  those  of 
a  pie  or  monlcey ;  idle  talk. 

The  mimic  ape  began  his  chatttr.       Swi/t. 

Chatteratlon(chat-tdr-i'shonl  n.  Act  of 
chattering :  disposition  or  habit  of  talking 
much.  Jd^naon.  [An  obsolete  coUoquiiU 
word.] 

Chatter-box  (chaf  t«r-boks}.  n.  One  that 
talks  incessantly:  applied  chiefly  to  child- 
ren.   [Colloa.  ] 

Chatterer  (chat't6r-6rX  n.  l.  One  who  chat- 
ters; a  prater;  an  idle  talker.— 2.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  birds  of  the  family  AmpelidflD, 
and  especially  of  the  Bohemian  chatterer 
(Ampelisgarrula)  and  the  chatterer  of  Caro- 
lina (il.  cedrorum).    See  Ampklidjc. 

Chatty  (chaf ti),  a.  Given  to  free  conversa- 
tion; talkative.  '  As  chatty  as  your  parrot' 
Lady  if.  W.  Montoffu. 

Chat-wood  (chat'wnd).  n.  Little  sticks; 
fuel^ 

Chaod-medleyCshdd'med-liXn.  [Tr.eAatid. 
hot  fL  ealidus),  and  miUe,  O.Fr.  mesUe,  K 
medley,  mellay.  ]  In  law,  the  killing  of  a  nun 
in  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion; 
a  word  often  erroneously  used  as  sjmony- 
mous  with  chance -medley.  Modey  and 
WhiUly. 

Chaadront  (chu'dron).  n.  'Add  thereto  a 
tiger's  cAatfdron.'    Shak.    SeeC^AWDBON. 

Chaulftr,  Chavftr  (sh»r6r).  n.  [Fr.  chauf- 
fer, to  heal]  In  chem.  a  small  furnace;  a 
cylindrical  box  of  sheet-iron,  open  at  Uie 
top,  with  a  grating  near  the  bottom. 

Chauk-daw  (chtk'dtX  n.  [Chauk = chough. 
and  daw.}  A  local  name  for  the  red-legged 
crow  or  chough  {Freailus  grtuulusl 

Chauldront  (churdron  or  chft'dron).  n. 
Same  as  Chawdron. 

Chaulmugra  (ch»l-mug'ra),  n.  [Indian 
name.]  A  nandsome  East  Indian  tree(G|fn4>- 
eardia  odorata),  the  seeds  of  which  vield  an 
oil  that  has  been  long  Imown,  and  highly 
valued.  In  India  and  China,  as  a  remedy  for 
such  diseases  as  arise  from  blood  impuri- 
ties. It  has  been  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  is  used  with  gratifying  results  In 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
chest 

Chaumontelle  (sh6-moft-tei}.  n.   r  Fr.]  A 

delicious  dessert  pmt  which  is  much  grown 
and  attains  a  large  sixe  in  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, and  in  the  southern  parts  of  England. 

Chaunt  (chftnX  n,  A  gap.  See  Yawh. 
Cotfpvve. 

Chaunt  (Chun).  v.i.  To  open;  to  yawn. 
Sherwood, 

Chaunt  (chintV    See  CHANT. 

Chaunter  (chanf^r).  n.  1.  One  who  chaunts 
or  sounds  the  praise  of  anything,  especially 
by  over-pufBng  it.  with  the  design  to  de- 
ceive :  as.  a  horse-«Aaunler.  a  dealer  who 


A  Wreath,  the  Base 
Chauss^ 


takes  worthleas  horses  to  country  fairs,  and 
disposes  of  them  by  artiflce. 

'Oh.  him!'  replied  Neddy:  ' he's  nothing  exactly. 
He  was  a  horse-cAnMH/rr;  he's  a  leg  now.'    Dickens. 

2.  A  street  vendor  of  ballads  or  other  broad- 
sheets, who  sings  or  bawls  the  contents  of 
his  papera    fSlang.] 

Chaup  (chup),  fk  A  stroke  or  blow.  See 
Chap.    [Scotch.] 

Chaus  (k&'usX  ti.  A  genus  of  Asiatic  and 
African  lynxes.including  the  CAata  LibycBue, 
or  Libyan  chaus.  and  the  CAatw  Coffer,  or 
Caffre-cat     They  live  on   birds  or  small 

auadrupeds.  on  which  they  spring  like  the 
omestic  cat,  than  which  they  are  somewhat 
larger.    They  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
fond  of  the  water  and  ex- 
cellent swimmera 
Chaus  (chous),  n.    [Turk. 
SeeCHOUSB.]   A  Turkish 
messenger,    interpreter, 
or  attendant  on  a  great 
man. '  Accompanied  with 
a  chaus  of  the  court' 
Hadcluyt 

ChauMe(sh6-six  i>p.  V^] 

A  heraldic  term,  which,  iu 
the  common  acceptation, 
signlfles  shod,  and  tn  blazon  denotes  a  sec- 
tion in  base. 

ChaoMes  (shds).  n.  pi.  [Fr. ,  breeches,  hose, 
stockings,  from  L.  ealceus,  a  shoe.  ]  The  tight 
covering  for  the  legs  and  body,  reaching  to 
the  waist,  formerly  worn  by  men  of  nearly  all 
classes  throughout  Europe.  Thev  resembled 
tight  pantaloons  with  feet  to  them.  They 
seem  to  have  been  of  oriental  origin,  as  the 
Phrygians  are  represented  wearing  Uiem. 

Chaosfure  (shd-siirX  n.  Shoes;  boots; 
stockings:  a  French  word. 

ChauYln  (8h6-vaftX  ^  [After  a  very  brave 
soldier  named  Nicholas  Chauvin,  so  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  so 
demonstrative  In  his  manifestations  of  his 
adoration  of  him,  that  his  comrades  turned 
him  into  ridicule.]  One  of  those  veterans 
of  the  first  French  Empire,  who  professed, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  a  sort  of  adora- 
tion for  his  person  and  his  acts :  hence,  a 
name  given  to  any  one  possessed  bv  an 
absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism  or  military 
enthusiasm,  or  bv  devotion  to  any  cause 
more  passionate  than  reasonable. 

ChauTlnisme  (shd'vln-izm),  n.  [See  Chau- 
vin. 1  The  sentiments  of  a  chauvin;  enthu- 
siastic, unreflecting  devotion  to  anv  cause; 
especially  absurdly  exaggerated  patriotism 
or  military  enthuidasm. 

ChaTender  (chav'en-d6r),  n.  (O.Fr.  che- 
viniau,  ehevesne,  a  chub  ]  The  fish  other- 
wise called  the  Chub  or  Cheven. 

These  are  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub  or  eMmveta/er 

/*.  n'ntttm. 

Chaylca  (chav^-ka).  n.  (The  name  of  the 
plants  in  the  South  Sea  Jslanda]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  PIperacen.  including 
the  common  long  pepper,  Java  long  pepper, 
and  betel-pepper.  Tlie  species  have  small 
unisexual  flowers  In  dense  spikes  springing 
from  the  stem  opposite  to  a  leaf. 

Chaw(ch»),  v.t.  [A  form  of  chew,  A.  Sax.  ceo- 
wan.  See  Che  W.J  1.  To  grind  with  the  teeth; 
to  masticate,  as  food  In  eating;  to  ruminate 
or  to  chew,  as  the  cud. 

He  swallows  us.  and  never  cMawe, 

He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry.     Demne. 

[Now  only  a  vulgar  or  colloquial  form.]— 
2.t  To  ruminate  in  thought;  to  revolve  and 
consider.  '  Chawina  vengeance  all  the  way 
I  went'  Spenser.  —&Mwed  up,  demolished; 
discomflted.    [United  SUtes  slang.] 

Chawt  (ch»).  A.  ( An  old  spelling  of  jaw,  lit. 
that  which  cAaiM  or  chews.  See  Chaw,  v.t] 
The  jaw.  '  The  chaws  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck.'  Holland.  [This  form  occurred  twice 
in  the  original  edition  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  but  in  modem  edi- 
tions has  been  changed.] 

Chaw  (chiiX  n.  As  much  as  Is  put  in  the 
mouth  at  once;  a  ohew;  a  quid.    [Vulgar.] 

Chaw-baoon  ^ch»'b&-Icn),  n.  A  countty 
lout;  a  biufnpkln.    [Colloq.] 

Ghawcent  (chu's^rsXnw  pC  (From  Fr.  chaus- 
sure.]    Shoes. 

Chawdron  (dui'dron).  n.  (Perhaps  from 
G.  kaldauntn,  entrails,  bowela]  Entraila 
Written  also  Chaudron,  Chauldron. 

Chawmet  (ch#m),  n.    [Form  of  cAosm.]   A 

Sip;  a  chasm.    'Those  chawmes  and  gap- 
ggulfes.'    Holland. 
Ohay  <sha),  n.    A  chaise. 
Chajr,  Chaya-root(chi.  chi'a-r5t).  n.  Same 
as  Shaya-root  (which  seeX 


Chayer,t  n.  A  chair;  a  professor's  chair. 
Chaucer. 

Cnieap (chdp).a.  [Strictly a noun.being  A.  Sax. 
eedp,  O.K.  chepe.oheo,  Ac.  price,  bisrgain; 
from  the  use  of  the  pnrase  good  cheap,  as  to 
buv  a  thing  good  cheap,  that  is  a  good  bar- 
gain, the  noun  came  to  be  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive. (See  Cheap,  n.)  The  word  is  common 
to  the  Teutonic  langusges.  Comp.  8c.  coup, 
to  baigain;  D.  koop,  a  purchase,  koopen,  to 
buy;  IceL  kaup,  a  bargain;  kaupa,  to  buy; 
Sw.  k6oa,  Dan.  kidbe,  G.  ilMXt^^n.  to  buy; 
Goth,  kaufon,  to  traiRc.  Cheapen,  chop, 
chafer,   chapman,   are  from  tnls  stem.] 

1.  Bearing  a  low  price  in  market;  capable 
of  being  purchased  at  a  low  price,  either  as 
compared  with  the  usual  price  of  the  com* 
modlty,  or  with  the  real  value,  or  more 
vaguelv  with  the  price  of  other  commodi- 
ties; thus,  it  may  be  said  that  em  are 
cheap  when  their  price  is  lower  than  at 
other  times,  or  when  they  are  to  be  had  in 
particular  circunuttances  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  regular  market  price,  or  as  being 
lower  in  price  than  other  articles  of  diet 

It  is  chea/er  to  hire  the  labour  of  freemen  than  to 
compel  the  labour  of  slaves.  Bacon. 

The  rA«a/  defence  of  nations  (chivalry),  the  nurse 
of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone. 

SurJte. 

2.  In  a  disparaging  sense,  being  of  small 

value;  common;  not  respected;  as.  to  make 

one's  self  cheap. 

May  your  sick  fame  still  lan|pii%h  till  it  die. 

Ana  you  grow  cAea/  In  every  subject's  eye.  Dryden. 

—Cheap  o't,  well  deserving  of  It;  deserving 
worse.    [Scotch.] 

If  he  loses  by  us  a'thegither,  he  is  e'en  chea/  o't,  he 
can  spare  it  brawly.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 

Cheapt  (chdpX  n.  Bargain;  purchase:  as  in 
the  plirases  good  cheap,  better  cheap,  the 
original  phrases  from  which  we  have  the 
adjective  cheap.  Though  obsolete  as  a 
noun,  cheap  is  still  preserved  as  a  place* 
name;  as.  "EsBicheap,  East  Market 

Victuals  shall  be  so  rvod  cAea/  upon  earth,  that 
they  shall  think  themselves  to  be  in  good  case. 

a  Esdras  xvi.  at. 

Cheap  (chSp),  adv.    (Cheaply;  at  a  low  price 

or  value;  as.  I  hold  you  cheap;  1  bought  it 

cheap. 
Cheapen  (chdp'n).  v.t  [Fromc^ap,  A.  Sax. 

cedp,  bargain,  price ;  ceapian,  to  buy.  sell. 

negotiate.    See  Cheap,  a.)    1.  To  ask  the 

{)rice  of;  to  chaffer  or  bargian  for.    [Obso* 
ete  or  obsolescent] 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  danled  females  fly. 
Pretena  to  cheapen  goods,  out  nothing  buy.     Swi/t. 

2.  To  beat  down  the  price  of;  to  lessen  the 
value  of;  to  depreciatB. 

Cheapener(chep'n-^r),n.  OnewhocheajMns 
or  bargains. 

Cheap-Jack,  Cheap-John  (chdp'jak,  chfip'- 
Jon),  n.  A  travelling  hawker;  a  seller  of 
refuse  or  cheap  articles;  a  chapman;  one 
who  sells  by  Dutch  auction. 

Cheaply  (chdpQi).<ulv.  At  a  small  price;  at 
a  low  rate.    'CAm^Iv  bought'   Shak. 

Cheapness  (chdp'nes),  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  cheap;  lowness  in  price. 

*Cheart  (chdri  n.  and  v.    Same  as  (^eer. 

Chearent  (cbdr'en),  v.i.  To  grow  cheerful 
iS^^enser. 

Cheat  (ch6tX  v.t  (Abbrev.  of  escheat,  to 
seize  a  thing  as  escheated,  to  act  like  an 
escheater,  an  officer  appointed  to  look  after 
lands  or  tenements  falling  to  the  crown, 
which  gave  great  opportunities  of  fraud. 
(See  Escheat.)  An  example  of  the  noun 
cheat  as  equivalent  to  escheat  Is  given  be- 
low, nnder  the  noun.]  1.  To  deceive  and 
defraud;  to  impose  upon;  to  trick:  followed 
by  <^or  out  t^f  before  the  thing  of  which  one 
is  defrauded.  'A  sorcerer  that  by  his  cim- 
ning  hath  cheated  me  qf  the  Island. '  Shak. 

Another  is  cheating  the  sick  ^  a  few  last  gas|>s,  as 

he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  crimson 

Ugnts.  TetiH^son. 

2.  To  illude;  to  mislead.  '  Pow'r  to  cheat 
the  eve  with  blear  Illusion. '  Milton. —3.  t  To 
acquire  by  cheating;  aa.  to  cheat  an  estate 
from  one.  Cowley.— To  cheat  the  gallows,  to 
be  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  escape  the 
due  pui^hment  '  The  greatest  thief  that 
ever  cheated  the  gallows.*  Dickens— ^XH. 
To  trick,  cozen,  gull,  chouse,  fool,  outwit, 
circumvent,  beguile,  Impose  on,  deceive. 

Cheat  (ch£t).  v.i.  To  act  dishonestly;  to 
practise  fraud  or  trickery;  as.  he  cheats  at 
carda 

Cheat  (chdt),  n.    [Abbrev.  of  escheat    See 
the  verb.]    l.t  An  escheat;  an  unexpected 
acquisition;  a  windfall. 
And  yet,  the  taking  oflf  these  vessels  was  not  the 


ch.  cAain;     £h.  Sc  lo«4;     g,  ^;      J.job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TB.  lAen;  th.  (Ain;    w,  urig;     wh,  vAig;   xh.  azure.— See  K^T. 
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^lutnaiudAor  LtemB      r 


.;  H  XFlDdlsr. 


4.  A  Euiu  Bt  cardi.  in  which  (lie  ou-dt  ire 
played  fmce lie ""'"  """  "'  ^-.i-- 

Uie  prevlulu  pUj^r),  ud  being  'ii 
to  ■  penally  If  he  U  dlKavered  W-huk  •- 
■rang,— 6.  A  troubleiome  weed  of  the  btem 
orders  u  ceUed  train  Iti  itimulallng  whut 
Called  alio  CAjM("hlch«oe).-Sl(S.  Deeep- 
tian,  itDpdttuTe,  fraud,  delaiion,  artince, 
Ijicli.    deceit,    impoallian,   guile,    Bneaae, 

011Mtl(^>>il),D.  SanLeaiCAeB(-6rBid(Hhlch 


people,  by  ahovlng  them  something  like  the 
Kln^'i  broad  Mil,  which  wu  Indeed  bla  own 
forgi^ry. '    OumalL 

CIIMUlT<chet'«r-l),  ».    Fraud;  impodtlan; 
deception.    (Vulger) 
011MltUl8(ctiefln|t),  a.   1.  Given  to  cheat  oi 

tlve.  'To  haggle  like  a  cheatin/f  hoiue- 
wUo.'    FrauAi-2.  t'alae:  raadeorBtledto 

jarrtwaiid.     TennynHi.  '"" 

Chutlnclr  (chet'ing-ll),  ada.  in  a  cheating 

ObebiM,  ClUbfteao-bOftt  (chi-bek.  ch«-bali'- 
Ii0-b4t),ii.  AltiiidDfll.hii.gte««lorUree 
boat  eniplnywl  In  ttae  NewCoundUnd  tlih- 


laM>.  Id  M 


■bek),  «. 


tallnre  (the  jd.  idua  H  the  name  of  the 
game.  E.  cAu>>.  from  Per.  et'lA.  king.  Die 
chief  piece  at  cheai.  whence  dicdnnatx,  Pei- 
(AilAii'dr.  lit  the  king  ti  dead.  (See  Chick - 
HtTK)  The  primary  meantnf  of  the  word  aa 

tielDgcalled  when  theklngwaa  in  danger,  it 
came  to  have  the  meaning  of  a  ttoppage  or 


rhlch  uiti 


_,  .o  dialingiiiah  them.] 
01  of  checking  or  rettnlii 
erance;  reatralnt;  obatmc. 


1  A  tenn  or  ward  of 
one  parly  oU^a  th 

eoKiiTe;  alight 


large  cAee^, 

on  going  orer  a  llil,  liTorder  to  Tcrify.  com- 
pare,  or  otherwlio   euunine  It  —  8.  Any  I 

corretpondonl  cipher  of  a  bank-note,  a  cor- 
reapondlng indenture,  &f . ;  acounterfoll-  -  | 


antnil  tnj  Jnat  de- 
n.     In  nO.  at  the 


n  they  cl 


I   Identify  , 


n  their  Inggage, 


bi  the  pay  of  a  kmc  or  great  personage, 
omeitic  eervanU.  CaTled  iSso  Check- 
Chrdctr-iM.  Cltrk  gf  the  check,  (a)  In 
household  of  Die  British  toierelgti.  an 

le  gu^l  and  all°he  nehem  belonging 
10  rcivtti  family,  the  care  of  the  watch, 
(b)  In  (he  Britlah  royal  dockyard!,  an 
ir  who  keepi  a  regigler  of  all  the  men 

ila,  and  of  all  the^aniilcen  in  the  aer- 
of  the  navj.  at  the  port  where  he  h 

1.  To  atop  nr  moderate 


k  (chek).  nt 
motion  of;  tt 


-  lomethlng  limi- 
in  authenUelt)  or 


to  ease  oB  a  llitiB  of  a  rope  which  la  too 
atlOly  extended,     (i)  To  stopper  the  cable. 

to  paiiie :  with  at.     More  ««p«ia]ly  a  temi 
2,  t  To  club  or  Interfeis. 

S.  I  To  Bierciae  a  check. 

Chsck(chek).a.  Mideof  check;  chei|uered: 
ae.  a  citct  ihirt. 
CaiBck-l»ok(chek'bMk),n.  SamesiCTif^oe- 

Caiw^-clerk (chek-kliirk), Ti    Aclerkwhoie 
buiineu it  la  to  check  the xeounU of  o then 

CheokBd,  pp.  or  a.     Cbeqaered  or  tarie- 
galed.     Spetucr. 
Obeolrar,  e.I.     Hee  CnmiDnt. 
Checker  (cbek'ftr),  n.    1  A  draught  or  cheia 

draug'hla. .    3   jjl   The  game  of  drauj^M. 
Ree  CHEtiVER.     (American  nugei.) 
ChsCker  (chek'er),  n.    One  who  checkior 


CaiKkei-bOUd  (chek't 
for  playing  checkers  or 


MM),  n.     A  boinl 

■.ngbt. 

e  Cbeijuihid. 


OlMdl-roU  (cbek-rtl),  n.   BaineaaCbel.il. 
Ohack-strliig  (cliek'atrlng),  ti     a  string  In 

Oheok-taker  (choktak.eT>,  n.     Aa  official 

at  a  Uieatre, concert-ball,^.,  whoreceirea 

the   check)  or   tickeU 

^  ~w     given    by    the   money- 

J       taker. 

I     Ohaokr,  atuma  (chrk'- 

1        IXo^nAeraividedby 

1        tmnavene  Unei  perpen- 

I       dicularty  and  boruon- 

1        tally  into  equal  partt  or 

'       aoaate*,  alt«niat«ly  of 

different  Uscturea,  like 

Ciieciiy,  a  cbeM-boaid     On  at- 

dinaiiea   chackj    mnat 

conalat  of  at  leut  thrae  nogM  o(  eqaare 

pieces. 

Cnedil*!  (ched'd«r\  a.  and  n.     A  term  de- 


Cbeek  (chek).  n. 

1.  The  aide  of  U 
each  side.  -  i  f. 
Mmbling  the  hi 
otherwise ;  ose  i 

donhleand  allk< 


(A.  Rai  eedee,  cheek.  Cog. 
k,  the  Jaw.  kak,  the  cheek: 
root  as  etiatB,  jane,  cAopi.] 

kime thing  regarded  aa  re- 
iman  cheek  In  poaltion  or 

•tn^  ^mework.  ic. .  which 

9 :  as,  the  cAoeitj  of  a  prlnt- 
:  dteiti  of  a  turner's  latbe: 

gon-carrlage;  the  cAfeks  of 


one  of  the  side  parts  of  a ,  _. 

more  than  two  fiarta.— 3.  Cool  caoHdanee; 

■ultlng  talk;  ai.  be  ha*  pjentj  of  elmt;  be 

gave  me  a  lot  of  cheek.  (CoUoq.  ottuIou.I — 
1.  Sliare:  porttOD;  allowance,    (Colloq.  or 


inlting  languRffe;  a 
n  a  Mid  or  linpu 


•  with  an   ludefinlle  I'l  lor  the 


Cntecker-wortt,  n.     fee  CHEQinH-a-oliK. 

I  OhecUaton,  t  CbakelaitaniL,t  n    A  kind 

of  rich  stuff  brought  from  the  East.  Spm 

{     trr.    Abo  wrllteiT  Cicfafinn.  Sicfulo'ili.Ac.   ' 

tesj,  a.    Incapable  of  being  ' 


la  take  offence.    (Rare.) 


<.  In  fiiimrry,  tbe  act  of  a  hawk  i 
tonakee  her  proper  nine  lo  follow  rooki 
maoilea.  or  other  blr<u  that  iruM  ber  In h( 

niglitias.ahawkmakesael     ' 


nte.  tu.  [It,  Ittll; 


£  t  To  brtna  op  lo  Oie  cheek. 

Cheek-buid  (chfk'banri),  n.     A  (Imp  of  a 

OI»ek-bOBe(chek'bbn),n.   The  bone  of  the 

Cheek-pleee  (chSk'pts),  n.    A  piece  lonn- 

Cheek-poncll  (chek'pouch).  n.     A  bag  dtn- 
atf  a  in  tbe  cheek  of  ■  tooiikey.  by  DiauM  of 

off  food  tor  future  coaiinnpUan. 
Cb«ek-*tr*p  (chtk'atnip),  n.    In  mddltrti. 
a  itTM)  of  a  bridle  or  head-atall  ■■■liii 

down  the  side  of  the  hone's  head. 
01»ek-t«rtll(ehSk'ti)th), «.    A  molar  tooth 

(n)e«b(chfk'l),a.  Impudent;  biaien-taeed: 
-^ai^ptuous ;  as,  he  la  a  dlea»v  UtUa  M- 

>w.    (ShuiB.) 

(chepi,  r.i     |liiiit»tl»e.  1    To  pole  or 

a*  a  chicken:  to  chbp,  to  iqueak. 
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Cheep  (cMp),  n.    A  iquflak,  u  of  a  mooie; 
a  chirp:  a«nak. 

Come,  scraw  Uie  p«fft  in  toiMfti'  c*«^.    Bum*. 

Clieer  (ohftrX  n.  [O.K.  eh&rt,  face,  look, 
mien,  nrom  O.Fr.  ehert,  chitrt,  face,  coun- 
tenance, from  L.  L  cara^  the  face,  from  Qr. 
Irora.  the  bead.]  L  Eiroreedon  of  counten- 
ance, as  noting  a  greater  or  leM  degree  of 
cheerf ulneta.  *  AU  fancy-tick  the  la  and 
pale  of  ehiur.'  Shak. 
A  moment  changed  that  Udve's  ehter, 
Gttsh'd  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear.     Ssr  tV.  Scttt. 

2.  State  or  temper  of  the  mind ;  ttate  of 
feeling  or  ■pirits. 

Son.  be  of  good  cJutr:  thy  rins  be  focgfyen  thee. 

MaL  ix.*. 
He  ended ;  and  his  word*  their  drooping  tkttr 
Enlightened,  and  their  langui«h*d  hojpe  revivd. 

3.  A  ttote  of  gladneM  or  Joy;  gaiety:  ani- 
mation. '  Not  that  alacrity  of  ipirit  nor 
cAmt  of  mind.'  Skak,  <So  sick  of  late,  so 
far  from  dk««r.'    Shak, 

Nahad  I  go  nndToid  of  cAmt.  TrntHj^Mm. 

4  That  which  makes  cheerful  or  promotes 
good  spirits:  provisions  for  a  feast;  fiands; 
fare. 

The  table  wu  loaded  with  good  cAmt.    Irwtnt- 
6.  A  shout  of  joy,  encouragement,  applause, 
ur  acclamation. 

Welcome  her,  thundering  rJWrr  of  the  atreet 

Clieer(ch«rX  e.(.  L  To  dispel  gloom,  sorrow, 
or  apathy  from;  to  cause  u>  rejoice:  to  glad- 
den; to  make  cheerful :  often  with  up;  as, 
I  tried  to  ekmr  him  tip.  'To  eh$0r  the 
ploughman  with  inoreaaefnl  cioos.'  SkfOk. 
-CA««r«<i  with  vrine  and  food.'    Ckapman. 

Harfcl  a  gUd  voice  tile  kMwIy  deMrt  sMmrt: 
Prepwe  the  way,  a  god,  a  god  appears.     PUf^ 


2.  To  incite;  to  encourage.  *  The  heart  that 
cAMTt  these  hands  to  execute  the  like.'  Shak, 

He  thtn'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  iriio  fled. 

8.  To  salute  with  shouts  of  jot  or  dieers;  to 
applaud;  as,  to  thmr  a  pnblio  speaker.— 
8TH.  To  gladden,  encourage,  inspirit,  com- 
fort, console,  enliven,  lefrsah,  exhilarate. 


OlMer(ehir}.  e.i    l.  To  grow  cheerful;  to 
beoome  gUkuome  or  joyous:  often  with  t^. 
At  light  oftheenqrgloorajr  soul  <^b«rmi^.  PhiHpt. 
Mjr  girl,  thttr  up,  be  comforted.      Ttnt^f»»m, 

2.  t  To  he  in  any  state  or  temper  of  mind;  to 
fara 

How  ekttf'st  thou.  Jessica?  Shmk, 

3.  To  Utter  a  cheer  or  ahout  of  aoolamation 
or  Joy. 

And  even  the  ranks  of  Tnacaay 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  chmr.     Mmemmit^. 

Cbeexer  (ch^i^tol  n.  One  who  cheers;  he 
who  or  that  which  gladdens.  '  Thou  thMttr 
of  our  days.'  WoWm,  '  Prime  ehs€rer  lighk' 
rAemson. 

CSieerftQ  (chftr'falX  a.  L  Of  good  cheer; 
having  good  spirits;  gay;  moderately  Joyful: 
said  of  perscma 

Yoa  do  look,  my  son.  la  a  saowd  sort. 
Asifyouweredismay'd;  becA«n>/j<Asir.    SMmA. 

2.  rharaoteiiaed  hy  or  eicprasaive  of  good 
spirits  or  jov;  associated  with  ^sroMble 
feelings:  lively;  animated.  *Achamftd  oon- 
fldenoe  in  tlie  mercy  of  Ood.*    Mataulay. 

iv  merry  nean  maaein  a  muttijwt  ooimssMance. 

n«v.  av.  i> 
A  man  he  seems  of  <A<ri>W  yesterdays 
And  confident  to^norrows.  Wtrdrmtrth, 

3.  Promoting  or  causing  cheerfulness;  glad- 
dening; animating;  genial;  as.  the  chMtful 
sun.  'May-time  and  the  ehMrftd  dawn.' 
Wordtnorth.  —  Sm.  Lively,  animated,  gay, 
joyful,    lightsome,   ^eeful,    blithe,    ah^. 

^rightly,  jocund,  jouy. 

Chemu]y(ch«r'fal-li),adv.  Inacheerful 
Quumer,  with  alacrity  or  wOlingness;  read- 
ily; with  Ufe,  animatton.  or  good  spirita 

CaieerfUneee  (chdr^ol-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  cheerful;  a  state  of 
moderate  joy  or  gaiety;  alacrity.  '  He  that 
showeth  mercy,  with  eheerftdnut.*  Bom. 
xii.  %.— Mirths  ChMr/uUuu.  See  under 
Moth. 

CheerUy  (chir'i-UX  adv.  In  a  cheery  man- 
ner; with  cheerfulness;  with  good  spirits; 
as.  to  set  to  work  ehMerUy. 

Cheerlneee  (chftr'i-nes).  n.  Quality  or  state 
«»f  being  cheery;  cheerfulness;  gaiety  and 
good-humour;  as,  his  chtmritusi  was  con- 
stant 

Clieerlnc  (ch£r'ing),  p.  and  a.  Giving  joy 
or  gladness;  enlivening ;  encouraging ;  ul- 

The  sacred  son  .  .  . 

.  .  .  dliltued  his  efutrittt  ray.  P»pt. 


Oheerllicly  (chte^ing-li),  adv.  In  a  cheering 
manner. 

Cbeerlilmeiit  (ohdr'ish-nesX  n.  Cheerful- 
ness. 

There  b  no  Ckriidan  duty  that  is  not  «•  bo  seasoned 
and  set  off  with  cfutrishiuss.  Miiimt 

01ieerleie(oh«raesX«L  Without  ioy,  gUd- 
ness,  or  comfort;  gloomy;  destitute  of  any- 
thing to  enliven  or  animate  the  spirits. 

AU's  ckmrUss,  dark  and  deadly.         SJmk. 

Cheerleeely  (chtoaes-li),  adv.  in  a  cheer- 
less manner;  dolefully.' 

GheerlesBiieBe  (chSr'les-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  destitute  of  cheerfulness  or  comfort 

Oheerlyt  (chirOi).  a.  Gay;  cheerful;  not 
gloomy.  'Lusty,  young  and  eheerly.'  Shak. 
'Hurdles  to  weave,  and  chterly  shelters 
raise.'    Duer. 

CbBVt]jion^T^)tadv.  Cheerily:  cheerfully; 

heartOy;  briskly.    Shak,    [Poetical] 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
CMttrif  rouse  the  slumb'ring  moon.        MiUfn. 

Obeerup  (  chirrup  ).  v.  t  [Two  words  under 
one  form,  the  one  a  compound  of  du^r  and 
m>.  the  other  a  form  of  ekimipt  and  akin  to 
cAirp.  [CoUoq.]  1.  To  make  cheerful;  to 
enliven.— S.  To  chirrup;  to  chirp. 

Olieenipllllf  (chfii^up-iugX  a.  Making  cheer- 
ful; enlivening.  'To  drink  a  chUrupia^g 
cup.'    SmMeU. 

Chinrj  (chftr'iX  o-  l-  Showing  cheerful- 
ness or  good  spirits;  blithe;  hearty;  gay: 
sprighUv;  as.  to  q>eak  with  a  ehsery  tone  of 
voice;  always  6huty  and  in  good-humour. 
'Sad  or  eheety. '  Byron.— 2.  Having  power 
to  make  gay;  promoting  cheerfulness 
Come,  let  os  hie.  and  qnaff  a  ckany  bowl.    G^^. 

Cheei»t  pret  of  chem.  to  choose.  'AndcAees 
hire  of  his  owsn  auctoritie. '    Chaateer. 

Ofceeee  (ch«sX  n.  (A.  Sax.  ess*,  eyas,  cheese; 
derived  like  G.  iaiss,  D.  teas,  from  L.  oasmt, 
cheese.]  1.  The  enrd  or  casetaie  of  milk, 
eoaguUted  by  rennet  or  some  add,  sepa- 
rated from  the  serum  or  whey,  and  pressed 
in  a  vat»  hoop,  or  mould.  All  the  adds 
separate  the  cheese  from  the  whey;  neutral 
salta.  and  likewise  aU  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  produce  the  same  effect  But  what 
aaswws  best  is  renaat,  which  Is  made  by 
maoeratinff  In  water  a  piece  of  the  last 
stomaehof  a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for  this 
purpose.  The  flowers  of  the  OaHMm  wnon. 
or  yellow  lady's  bed-straw,  and  the  juiee  of 
the  flg-tree  very  readily  coagulate  milk. 
There  are  a  great  many  Unda  of  ehoese, 
which  differ  fmn  eae  another  aecording  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  employed  and  the 
mode  of  preparation.  St/t  tihitrnt,  wueh  aa 
oream-cheese.  Bath  and  Vorhshire  cheese, 
will  not  keep  long,  and  are  thsrafoie  used 
as  soon  as  made.  ZTordeMeSM,  as  Cheshire, 
Oloueester,  Cheddar,  Parmesan,  and  Dutch, 
are  capable  of  being  kept  a  long  time.  There 
is  also  aa  imUtrntiiatt  elaos,  as  Omytee, 
Stilton.  Ac.  Cheese  Is  oemposed  of  from 
90  to  60  per  cent  of  water,  8  to  6  per  oent 
of  nitrogen,  18  to  80  per  cent  of  ut,  and 
4  toe  per  eest  of  mineral  naitter.-'2.  A 
mass  of  nomace  or  ground  apples  pnssed 
together  in  the  form  of  aoheese.-^  ^Uaag.  ] 
Anything  good  or  flrst-rate  in  quality;  any- 
thing genuine,  advantageeni,  er  pleasanl 
In  this  sense  probably  from  the  Gypsy  vo- 
cabulary, and  derived  from  Hindu  and  Per- 
sian eAtt.  a  thing.  Leland.  however,  while 
acknowledging  it  to  be  a  true  Gypsy  word, 
refers  it  rather  to  French  cAoss,  a  thing, 
which  is  from  Latin  eostsa. 

Oheeee-oalnCchteliikXn.  i.  Acakefllied 
with  a  jelly  made  of  selt  curds,  sugar,  and 
butter.— 2.  A  small  cake  mode  In  various 
ways  and  with  a  variety  of  dlffersot  tnipe- 
dients;  as,  lemon  cA^Me-eoftv,  orsnge  thmte 
Mkt,  apple  ehtm$  oat^g, 
Ac. 

Cbeeee-fkt  (chds'fatx 
n.  I  Corruption  for 
dk««s«-eat.  ]  Cheese- 
mould.    Sir  W.  Scott 

n. 
dipterous 
insect  bred  in  cheese, 
the  PiophOa  eaoei,  ot 
the  family  Masdd«, 
the  same  to  which  the  _ 
h«»te-fly.hlow.fly,Ac.,  cbeese.hoppei(J»«jirrf). 

extensible    ovipositor,  #. c. iniiM^ag podtkm. 
which  it  can  sink  to  a  «r.  #.  piy  (aat  sLk). 
great    depth    in    the 
cracks  of  cheese,  and  lay  Its  eggs  there.  The 
maggot,  well  known  as  the  cheese-hopper,  is 
furnished  with  two  homy  claw  shsped  man- 


Olieeee  ftw  (ch^gUi), 
A  small  black  diptero 


dibles,  which  It  uses  both  for  digging  into  the 
cheese  and  for  moving  itself,  having  no  feet 
It  haa  two  pairs  of  spiracles,  one  pair  near 
the  head  and  another  near  the  tail,  so  that 
when  one  is  obstructed  the  other  can  be 
ttted.  Its  lesps  are  performed  \fy  a  jeric, 
first  bringing  itself  into  a  drcular  attitude, 
wh«i  It  oan  inx>ject  itself  twenty  to  thirty 
times  Its  own  length. 
Oheeee-liQpper  (chteliop-^r).  SeeCHiBW- 

FLT. 

Ctaeeee-lep  (ohtelepX  n.  A  bag  in  which 
rennet  for  cheese  is  kept 

Cheeee-mlte  (chte'mltX  n.  A  mite  or  arach- 
nidan  of  the  genus  Acarus  (A.  4om$itiieui\ 
which  infests  cheese. 

Gheeeemonfer  (chte'mung-gir),  n.  One 
who  deala  in  or  sells  cheese. 

Oheeee  monld  (ohte'mdld),  n,  A  mould  or 
form  in  which  cheese  is  pressed. 

Oheeee  pale  (chfe'piJX  n.  A  sharp  instru- 
ment of  a  seraidrcular  concave  form,  like 
a  small  sco<x>,  tor  plereing  cheese,  so  as 
to  enable  It  to  be  tasted  without  cutting. 
Called  also  Ch«*§e»ooop  and  CAasss-lasfer. 

Oheeee  paring  (chia^-ingXn.  i^  A  paring 
of  the  rind  of  cheese.— 2.  Psnlmony- 

Oheeee -pariBg  (chds'p&r-ing).  a.  Meanly 
eeouMnical;  parsimonious;  BM^chtem-parinff 
economy. 

Oheeee-prese  (ohfe'presX  n.  A  prsss.or 
i^Mtfatus  for  pressing  cuxd  In  the  making 
of  cheese. 

Gbeeee-iemiet  (ehis'ren-netX  n.  .A  name 
given  to  the  yellow  lady's  bed^braw  (Oalium 
V4rum%  used  for  coagulating  milk.  See 
Chbui. 

Oheeee-room  (ch&'rOm),  n.  A  looal  Eng- 
lish name  fbr  the  horse-mushroom  iAaaricut 
arvenm$\  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Oheeee^eooop,  Oheeee  taiter  (diAs'sknp, 
ohis'tAst-te).  n.    Same  as  Ckt^mjmiii 

Oheeee  Tat  (ohte'vatX  n.  The  vat  or  ease 
in  which  curds  ore  confined  for  prosshNK. 

flieeiliinBB  (ohis'l-nesX  n.  The  4inality  of 
being  cheaay  or  rsssmhling  chssis  In  eon- 


Oheeey  (chirt).  a.  Having  the  nalure.qua- 
lities.  taste,  edour,  or  fonn  of  cheese ;  re- 
sembling chssse  In  any  respect;  caaeoua 
*  A  €hse$y  substance.'    iir6ic<Aiiet 

Cheet  (cMtX  e.i  [Imitative.]  To  chatter 
or  chirrup. 

Obeelalk.  Oheela  (dii'taX  n.  Soom  as 

dief  (shflIX  n.  [it.]  1.  Heed  or  chief:  spe- 
dflcally,  the  head  cook  of  a  great  establish, 
meat,  as  a  nobleman's  household,  a  club. 
Ae.  naekeray.-^t.  In  Jher.  du/or  dufft  is 
often  used  for  cAis/. 

Ohef-d'CBUfre  (wA-d<MrrX  n.  pi.  OlMfh- 
d'CBUTre^sUHld-vrY.  (Ft.]  Amaster-pieee; 
a  fine  won  In  art,  literature,  Ac. 

Ohefoe,  Ohegre  (cheg'd,  cheg'ArX  n.  flame 
asCA^I^ 

ObeH-,  Obll-.  The  Initial  part  af  sundry 
compound  words,  from  Or.  eAeOoff,  a  lip.  In 
tills,  and  In  other  components  -and  worda 
derived  from  the  Greek,  as  In  eAerir,  hand. 
«MfMt,  terrible.  pUicn,  more,  mrten,  less, 
the  diphthong  «i  Is  often  replaoed  by  i,  as 
In  oAuognatha,  eAtfro]»tera,  ^Unomls.  smo- 
cene,  oitoeene.  for  eAettognaths.eA^ii'optera, 
detnomis.  oMocene,  metoceae. 

Ghellailtliee(kI.lan^teXn.  (Or.eAeOee.a 
lip,  and  afUAot,  a  flower.  In  auusion  to  the 
form  of  the  industum.]  A  genus  of  poly- 
podiaoeous  ferns,  some  species  of  which  are 
much  cultivated  because  the  under  surface 
of  the  fronds  is  covered  with  a  silver  or 
gold  powder.  The  genus  is  distinsuiihed 
by  the  small  sori  at  the  ends  of  the  free 
vdns.  and  covered  by  the  beat-over  maigin 
of  theltond. 

OheUegnalta  (U-lesrna^haX  «t  •<.  [Or. 
eAetfes. a  lip,  and  gnathoi^  a  jaw.]  An  order 
of  myrii^MMls,  represented  by  the  hairy 
worms  or  millipeds.  In  which  the  twoman- 
dlblea  and  the  tongue  are  united  to  form  a 
large  lower  lip. 

OlMdlpplaety  (kfld-phts-tiX  n>  [Or.eAeOe*. 
the  Up,  and  pfstsfl,  to  form,  to  mould.]  In 
mrg.  the  term  for  the  operation  of  supply- 
ing defldendes  of  the  lip,  by  appropriating 
a  suflldent  quantity  of  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding surnce. 

OheUoppd  (ldl6-podX  n.  An  insect  of  the 
order  Chdlopoda. 

ObellopodaCU-lop'o-daXn.^  (Or-cAeOM, 
a  lip,  and  pons,  podos,  a  foot]  One  of  the 
two  orders  of  Myrlapoda,  represented  by 
tiie  centipeds,  in  whien  a  pair  of  mandibles, 
or  huge  jaws  with  small  palpi,  two  pain  of 


ch,  eAain; 
Vou  I. 


di.  Sc.  loeA;     g,  go;     j,  ^ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,  sin^;     vh,  tAen;  th,  lAIn;     w,  wig;    wh,  wAig;    ah,  aiure.— See  KIT. 
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maxillipeds  or  foot-Jawi»  and  a  lower  lip, 
are  developed. 

CbellOBtomata  (kI-16-8tom'a-ta).  n.  pL  [Or. 
cheitos,  a  lip,  and  stoma,  mouth.]  A  sub- 
order of  funnel-Bhaped  finfondibtdate)  ma- 
rine Polyzoa,  characterized  by  having  the 
orifice  of  the  cell  filled  with  a  thin  mem- 
branous or  calcareous  plate,  and  a  carved 
mouth  furnished  with  a  moviable  lip. 
OliellostomatOQB  (kMd-stomVtus),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  sub-order  Cheilosto- 
mata,  having  the  mouth  furnished  with  a 
movable  lip. 

Obeir-,  Clkir-.  See  Cheil-,  Chil-. 
CheiraoantblU  (Id-ra-Ican'thusX  n.  [Or. 
oheir,  the  hand,  and  akantha, a  thorn.]  1.  A 
fossil  ganoid  fish  of  the  Devonian  or  old  red 
system,  covered  with  small  bririitly  ena- 
melled scales,  and  having  all  its  fins  armed 
with  defensive  spines.  It  abounds  at  0am- 
rie.  Banffshire.— 8.  See  Onathostoma. 
Clielrantbiu  (Id-ran'thus)*  i*-  [Or.  eheir, 
the  hand,  and  anthoi,  a  flower.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Crucifene,  consisting  of 
pubescent  herbs  or  small  shrubs  with  large 
yellow  or  purple  sweet-scented  flowers.  The 
wall -flower  (C.  CheirC)  is  the  best  known 
species. 

Gbeirognomy  (kl-rog'no-mlX  n.  Same  as 
Chirognomy. 

Clielrolepis  (kl-rol'e-pts),  ti.  [Or.  cheir,  the 
hand,  and  tepit,  a  sctUe.]  A  genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone 
of  Orkney  and  Morayshire,  with  very  minute 
scales,  belonging  to  the  family  Acanthodes, 
or  spine-flnned  fishes,  and  characterized  by 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral  and 
ventral  flna 

ClielrolOgy  (kl-roro-JiX  n.  Same  as  Chwh 
logy. 

ClielromTB  (kTrd-misX  n.  [Or.  ehHr,  the 
hand,  ana  my$,  a  mouse.  ]  A  genus  of  lemu- 
rine  quadrupeds,  consisting  of  the  single 
species  C.  madaga»carienn»  (the  aye-aye). 
Chelroneotas  (ki-rd-nek't^z).  n.  [Or.  eheir, 
the  hand,  and  niehd,  to  swim.  ]  1.  A  genus  of 
aoanthopterygious  fishes,  having  the  pec- 
toral fins  supported,  like  short  feet,  upon 
peduncles,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  creep  over  mud  and  sand  when 
left  dnr  by  the  receding  tide,  and  also  to  take 
short  leaps  like  a  froff,  whence  it  is  called 
frog-fish,  as  well  as  hand -fish.  They  are 
found  in  the  estuaries  of  the  north-east  of 
Australia.  From  the  structure  of  their  gills 
they  can  live  out  of  the  water  for  two  or 
three  days.— 2.  The  name  given  bv  lUiffer 
to  a  Brazilian  genus  of  opossums,  in  which 
the  hinder-hands  are  webbed.  Only  one 
species  is  known,  namely,  C.  variegahu,  or 
C.  Yapoek  (sometimes  called  the  Yapock 
opossum,  from  the  river  of  that  nameX  a 
spotted  marsupial  quadruped,  found  in 
some  parts  of  South  America. 
OhelropodlBt  (kl-rop'od-istX  n.  Same  as 
ChiropodUL 

dielroprter  (kl-rop't^rX  n.  A  mammal  of 
the  oroer  ChMrcptera. 

Clieiroi»tera(kI-rop^t«r-aXn.j>l.  [Qt.eKeir, 
the  hsiid,  and  ptoron,  wing.]  An  order  of 
mammals— the  bats— nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Linnaan  senus  Vespertilio.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  elongation  of  all  the 
fingers,  save  the  thumb,  for  the  support  of 
a  membrane  which  stretches  along  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  is  attached  to  the 
posterior  limbs,  in  the  majority  passing 
across  between  the  hind  limbs  and  tail 
They  have  thus  the  power  of  sustained 
flight    See  Bat. 

dieiropterous  (kI-rop^t6r-usX  a.  Belon^ng 
to  the  Cheiroptera  or  bat  tribe ;  furnished 
with  elongated  fingers  or  toes,  for  the  ex- 
pansion ofmembranes  which  serve  as  wings. 
Cbelr08tenion(kI-rd-st6'monXn.  [Or.eftnr, 
the  hand,  and  Bttmotit  a  stamen.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  nat  order  Malvacev  or  StercuU- 
aoem  It  contains  a  single  species,  C.  pla- 
tanoida*  (the  hand-flower  tree  of  MezicoX 
It  is  a  tail  tree  with  large  lobed  leaves  and 
remarkable  flowers,  about  S  inches  across, 
without  a  corolla,  but  with  a  coloured  calyx, 
and  the  bright  red  stamens  divided  for 
about  one-tmrd  of  their  length  into  five 
linear  carved  lobes,  having  some  resem- 
blance to  the  human  hand. 
Cheirotes  (kl-rd'tfizX  n.  [Or.  chmr6ti$,  pro- 
vided with  hands,  tmm  ckeir,  a  hand]  A 
Sinus  of  Usards  forming  the  family  Cheiro- 
dsB,  and  containing  but  one  species,  C.  ean- 
alieulatut,aii  animal,  so  far  as  known,  of  sub- 
terranean habits  like  the  amphlsbana.  It, 
however,  differs  from  the  other  members  of 
the  order  Amphisbmia  in  having  external 


limbs,  which  consist  of  two  small  and  slightly 
developed  fore-legs,  iust  behind  the  head, 
nearly  in  the  place  where  the  ears  might  be 
expected.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
human  little  finger,  and  from  8  to  10  inches 
long. 

Obelrottiarliixn  (kf-rd-thS'ri-umX  n.  [Or. 
eheir.  the  hand,  and  thirion,  a  wild  beast] 
Lit.  hand-beast ;  in  geol.  a  name  given  to 
the  great  unknown  animal  that  formed  the 
larger  footsteps  upon  the  slabs  of  the  trias, 
or  upper  new  red  sandstone,  and  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  hand.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  newt- 
like labyrinthodon. 

C]iekelatoii]i,t  n.    A  kind  of  rich  cloth. 

See  CHBCKLi^TON. 

Cheke-mate.!  Same  as  CA^dr-mate.  Chau^ 

eer. 

Cliekere.t    Same  as  Checker.    Chaucer. 
Chekmak  (chek'mak),  n.    A  Turkish  fabric 

of  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  with  golden 

threads  interwoven. 
Chekoa  (chelcd-aX  n.    Chinese  porcelain 

(SSui  (kftOaX  n.  pL  Chela  (kdldX  [Or. 
chili,  a  claw.]  One  of  the  prehensile  claws 
with  which  some  of  the  limbs  are  termin- 
ated in  certain  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crab, 
lobster,  Ac. 

Chelate  (kdlatX  a.    Same  as  Cheliferaut. 
ChelailXldre,t  a.    [Pr.  ealandre.  It  calan^ 
dra.]    A  kind  of  lark;  the  calandra.    Jio- 
maunt  qf  the  Rose. 

Chele,t  n.  Chill ;  cold.  '  In  many  a  ehele 
and  heat'  Ocwer. 
Chele  (kdldX  n.  Same  as  Chela. 
Chellcera  (kd-lis'«r-aX  n.  pL  Ch^oeraa 
(k^lis'6r-6X  [Or.  ehiU,  a  claw,  and  kerae, 
a  horn.]  A  name  given  to  the  prehensile 
claws  of  the  scorpion  and  spider,  which  are 
the  homologues  of  antennas. 
Chelldlda,  Chelydlda  (k«-Udl-d6X  n.  pL 
[Or.  ehelya,  a  tortoise,  and  eidoe,  resem- 
blance.] A  family  of  tortoises  (sometimes 
called  frog-tortoisesX  agreeing  generally  in 
their  form  and  the  structure  of  their  feet 
with  the  marsh-tortoisM,  except  that  the 
carapace  is  imperfectly  ossified,  and  the 
head  and  limbs  are  not  completely  retractile. 
The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  soft  lips,  and 
the  nose  usually  elongated  into  a  proboscis. 
Che]ldonliim(kel-i-dd'nl-umX  fk  [Or. 
ehelido9iion,  from  chelidCn^  a  swallow.] 
Celandine,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Papaveracen.  One  of  the  two  known 
species  is  a  native  of  waste  grounds  in 
the  south  of  England  (C.  majtu).  It  is  a 
glancoos  annual,  with  lobed  leaves,  small 
vellow  flowers,  and  a  long  pod.  It  abounds 
in  an  acrid  yellow  juice,  sometimes  used  as 
a  caustic  to  destroy  warts. 
CheUfiBr  (ken-f«rX  n.  [Or.  chili,  a  claw, 
and  L.  /era,  to  carry.1  A  genus  of  Arach- 
nidsB.  remaricable  for  the  resemblance  which 
the  species  bear  to  scorpions.  See  Book- 
scorpion 

CheUfeztmi  (k«-lif'«r-asX  «.  [Or.  chili. 
a  daw,  and  L  /ero,  to  bear.]  Furnished 
with  chel»,  as  a  lobster,  a  crab.  Ac 
CheUform  (kel'i-formX  a.  [L-  chela,  a 
claw,  and  forma,  form.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  chela  or  prehensile  claw,  like  those  of 
the  lobster,  crab.  Ac. 

CheUngoe  (she-lingO^  n.  A  clumsy  kind  of 
boat  used  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
Called  also  Maeoola-boat  (which  seeX 
ChelOdlne  (kel'd-dlnX  n.  [Or.  chelya, 
a  tortoise.]  An  Austndian  river  tortoise, 
having  a  long,  flexible  neck,  and  a  flat, 
narrow,  and  pointed  head.  It  is  a  very 
active  animal,  traversing  with  consider- 
able speed  the  pools  and  rivers  in  which  it 
finds  its  fishy  prey. 

ChelOld  (keroldX  n.  [Or.  chelye,  a  tor- 
toise, and  eidoe,  appearance.  ]  Same  as 
Cancroid.    Dungliaon. 

Chelone  (k«-10'ndX  n.  [Or.  cheldni,  a 
tortoise.  ]  1.  In  bot.  a  beautiful  genus  of 
hertiaceous  plants,  nat  order  Scrophulari- 
ace«.  The  broad  keeled  upper  b'p  and 
nearly  shut  mouth  of  the  ooroUa  suggested 
the  name.  The  species  are  perennisS.  with 
larae  white  or  purple  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  America,  but  are  freqaent  in  our 
gardena  They  are  popularhr  called  tor- 
toise-flower, shell-flower,  and  snake-head. 
S.  In  tool,  a  genus  of  turtles,  family  Chelon- 
ida,  represented  by  the  green  turtle  (CA«- 
lone  mydae  or  viritti$y 
i;ihm\tfir^}^  (kd-ld'ni-aX  n.  vl.  [Or.  cheldni, 
a  tortoise.]  An  order  or  reptiles.  disUn- 
goished  by  the  body  being  inclosed  in  a 
doable  shell,  out  of  which  the  head,  tail. 


and  four  extremities  protrude.  Including 
the  various  species  of  tortoise  and  turtle. 
The  order  is  divided  into  five  families— the 
Chelididn,  or  frog  tortoises;  Testudinidn, 
or  land  tortoises ;  Emydse,  the  terrapins  or 
fresh -water  tortoises;  Trionychida.  the 
mud  turtles  or  soft  tortoises;  Chelonidn, 
or  sea  turtlea  See  Toktoisi;  Tubtls. 
Chelonlan  (kd-ld'ni-anX  a.  [Or.  chel&n/, 
a  tortoise.]  Pertaining  to  or  designating 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind. 
Chelonlan  (kd-16'ni-anX  n.  A  member  of 
the  order  (^elonia. 

Chelonida,  Chelonllda  (k§-lon'i-d6.  ke- 
ld-nil-d§X  A  pi'  [Cr.  cheldni,  a  tortoise, 
and  eidoi,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  che- 
lonlan reptiles,  distinguished  bv  the  peculiar 
modificaUon  of  the  feet  for  swimming ;  the 
turtles.    See  Turtls. 

Chelnrlda  (ke-lfi'ri-ddX  n.  pL  [Or.  chili, 
a  claw,  oura,  a  tail,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.  ] 
The  wood-boring  shrimps,  a  family  of  marine 
shrimps  nearly  as  destructive  to  timber  as 
the  ship-worm  itself  by  boring  tunnels  under 
the  surface. 

Chelydlda.   See  Chblididjl 
Cheljrs  (kd^lsX  n.   [Or..atortolse.1  A  genus 
of  turtles,  type  of  the  family  Cheliaida.  See 
Matamata. 

Chemlc  (kem'ikX  n.  l.t  A  chemist  or 
alchemist  —2.  In  bleaching,  a  dUute  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chemlc  (kem'ik),  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  chemieked ; 
ppr.  chemieking.  Inbleaehing,  to  steep,  as 
cotton  goods,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  stone  vats,  the  liquor  being  pnmped 
up  and  strained  through  the  goods  until  the 
action  is  complete. 

Chemlc  (kemikX  a.  Same  as  Chemical,  but 
used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Chemical  (kem'ik-alX  a.  [See  Cbkmistrt.1 
L  Pertaining  to  chemistry ;  as,  a  chemieal 
experiment— 2.  Pertaining  to  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  chemistry  deals  and  to 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated ;  as, 
chemieal  affinity;  chemieal  combinations; 
chemical  changes.— (7%«mtcol  qflnity,  che- 
mical attraetwn,  and  elwiive  attraction, 
are  different  names  for  that  action  by  which 
the  particles  of  one  class  of  bodies,  when 
presented  to  those  of  certain  other  classes, 
conjoin  to  form  new  compounds,  making 
apparently  a  choice  or  election  of  those 
with  which  thev  unite.  Chemical  attrac- 
tion, like  cohesion,  acts  only  at  insensible 
distances,  and  thus  differs  entirely  from  the 
attraction  of  gravitation.  It  is  distinguished 
from  cohesion  bv  belns  exerted  between 
dissimilar  particles  only,  while  cohesion 
unites  similar  particles  only.  Chemical 
combination  always  takes  place  in  deflnite 
proportions^  that  Is,  each  element  has 
a  certain  deflnite  combining  proportion, 
whereas  mere  mixture  or  solution  may 
occur  with  very  varying  amounts  of  the 
same  substances;  the  properties  of  the 
product  or  products  of  chemical  action  are 
not  the  mean  of  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances acted  upon,  as  is  the  case  with  mere 
mechanical  actions ;  and,  farther,  chemical 
action  is  always  attended  with  an  alteration 
in  the  temperature  of  the  substances  acted 
on,  genendly  with  an  evolution  of  heat 
Chemical  action  may  take  place  between 
two  elements  whereby  a  new  compound  is 
produced,  or  it  may  cause  the  deoompoai- 
tion  of  a  compound  into  two  or  more  ele- 
mentsry  bodies ;  or  andn.  two  compounds 
may  react  on  one  another,  and  by  an  inter- 
change of  elementa  produce  a  series  of  new 
compounda  The  power  of  chemical  force 
is  very  great,  and  it  varies  under  different 
circumstances ;  thus,  the  force  with  which 
two  bodies,  say  A  and  b,  unite,  is  much 
greater  than  that  with  which  A  anitea  with 
a  third  body  0  under  the  same  circumstances, 
but  the  circamstances  under  which  combina- 
tion takes  place  often  alters  entirely  the 
relative  magnitude  or  strength  of  the  che- 
mical McUoD.— Chemieal  analyeit,  a  term 
applied  to  the  resolution  of  compound 
bodies  into  their  elementa  It  is  either 
qualitative  or  quantitative.  Qualitative 
analysis  consists  in  the  determination  of 
the  component  parts  merely  as  respects 
their  nature,  and  without  regard  to  their 
relative  proportiona  Quantitative  analysia 
consists  In  the  determination  not  merelv  of 
the  components  of  a  compound,  but  their 
relative  proportiona— C/Mtn too/  combina- 
tion, that  intimate  union  of  two  subctancea, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  which  forms  a  com- 
pound differing  in  one  or  more  of  its  esaen- 
ilal  qualitiea  from  either  of  the  constitaeni 


F&te,  fltr,  fat,  fill;       mib,  met,  hAr,       pine,  pin;     nAte,  not,  mbve;       tilbe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt.  So.  abicne;     f ,  So.  try. 


CHEftlUOYtat 


CAmicaJ  •aiiHolmUL  8«  BituiTiLairr.— 
Chtwitat  /arvMiUt,  wmbollc  cipnulona 
•inployad  lo  danola  tha  compiMltlflD  nl 
badl«*.  In  the  formiila  now  wntnllj' 
kdopud  br  chunliU  tba  nunn  of  (lemeii- 
Urjr  (DbiUneM  tn  IndkaMd  br  Um  flnt 
letter  or  latterm  ol  their  nuneL  ind  to 
■ipr««  Ibe  corapeonda  ol  tbeM  Ibe  latter* 
are  arrBiind  tosathar,  and  unall  nninben 
■T«  plMed  at  aacb  latter  lo  iniilotla  how 
nunjr  atoma  or  mullar  oonblnlng  parta  of 
thb  element  eidat  tn  Iha  compoiiniL  Thui. 
g  inaaiMlataniciI  hrdngen.  HiOmaanat 
■lomiol  hjdragan  nnltad  wtth  I  of  oirgan. 
tornUBS  tha  compoaDd  water ;  K  H  O  meaiiu 
1  fttoraof  pobaaanuB  (kAllnm),  1  of  hrdragaD. 
and  1  ol  oinen.  lormlns  ttie  oompoand 
eMUtlo  potaA :  and  M> OD.    it  inDniber  !■ 


mnlUpllei  th*  *tMn  lomiila ;  thai,  t H. O 
meua  t  paria  or  t  nuleoulea  ol  vatar.   Sea 
ATOK  and  HoLKULK.— JfscAanioI,  Chmi- 
tal    aaa  nndar  M  ICIIUIIOiLI^ 
OIlNlllGal  (kem'lli-al).  n.     A  wbalance  nwd 
to  prodan  chamlcal  effect*;  a  ehemloal 
ICeot;  u.  tbe  manafactDre  ol  Atmicalt. 
"• — '— "y  (kemlk-al-ID.  ado.     in  «  obe- 
— :  accordlDi  to  chemical  prlD- 
imlcil  pmoeia  or  operation. 
-  "-—   '-glif- ik).  B.     [Or, 
J^fffwA-iB,  toen. 


ObamMdypUa  tkan-l-gllf- ik 
elimi-  In  dumliXtj,  u\A  gttfi 
gravCrJ    A  term  applied  to  a 

E"'  "    " 


c  bat- 


M-miiO.  n.  ITt  i*rmHt.  L.L. 
litia.  a  ihlrt.  from  Ar.  aamit,  a  ahlrt, 
uader-tunleDt  ol  lloaD.!   1.  A  ahUt  or 

II  that  line*  tbe  face  ot  an  aaiihwork: 


oier  tbe  cheinlaa. 


Clmnlat  (k 


hemlcal  auminatlop*  or  loi 
i  Oite  who  deala  in  diiigi  anc 


An  alcbamial. 

'Mtigatlom- 
1  madlclnea.- 
a  it  reglatarad 
ai  (DCb  under  IbeactolJatjU.  UffiLrelatiiui 
tolbeoleolpaieaDt.  Cbemietaanddnisgltt* 
are  eliglbla  aa  membera  ol  tha  Pharmacau- 
Uol  Boeietj,  bat  an  not  entitled  to  a  place 
ontheregJltarBaDharniaoaDtlcBlobamlati 

after  paialllB  acartaln  aiaminiUon,  la  reila- 
tered  m  uich  bj  the  Fhirmactutlcal  V 
vletr  ol  flteat  Britain.  AppUcanU  (or  the 
title  are  teatad  bj  eompettnt  eLaniinen  of 
the  aoclety  in  Latin,  boUnr,  materlamedka. 
and  phannacentlcal  and  general  cbemletry. 
with  olber  cognate  anbjecia,  but  not  inclod- 


, -lafik-alX  a.  BeUtlng  t 

ilitiT,    Bvrton. 

■  -" —  (lwni'l«l-ri).  n.     [From  oAniiui 
.lormolnieAeinift,  lroma£fitAH| 


Bmid»flhamlatrj,froinL.Or.  cAArtcia,cbem- 
trr.  Irom  Or.  dui,  to  pour,  lo  drop.  ]  Tbe 
*cl*ncai>lilcbini>e*tlgateaDiatl*rlnK>laru 
it  la  acted  aponbj  Ibe  lorce  called  chemical, 
the  dlatUiaulibing  lealunofoberoicalactloa 

tt  propertiea  from 
...  .  Jiej  ate  produced. 
Id  Ihni  itudying  tiie  channa  whicb  matter 
onderio**  the  obenlit  amrea  at  a  claiaia- 
Bation  of  all  matter  into  elementib  that  U, 
eabeteocet  whIcb  be  ie  unable  to  dacom- 
»blch 


a  be  broken  Dp  inti 


impler  bodle*.  : 
•i-r^—^  ■«,•—■,.  Hu^isfore,  (ortb--''— 
iat  to  atodj  the  properties  mode*  __  ,, 

puatlon.  and  motiul  acllon*  ot  both  el 

pbnlcal  Ic 

ae  heat,  light.  «c.  A  cooalderal; 
lawi  which  (orem  chemical  ae 
o(  the  bearing  of  theae  upon  tt 

('•T  p^rt)thnniMtry.  while  proctii 
^iAd}ditmiatry  ia  moreconcemei 


bCiy>  which  has  todowlLhcrguUied  bodlea 
(animab  and  plantaX  inorganic  vhtnittry, 
with  inorjiatilc  bodlea.  aunmltuTol  nkemu- 
try,  medtoal  cAanitlry,  Ao.  Chemlitir  ia 
Bubaervlent  to  the  nrlgui  art*  □(  life,  end 

areoaniedoiiiiieierTclTilUed  (tate.     D>e- 

worUni  and  compoalUon  ol  metali,  Ac ,  are 
all  chunical  procesiea,  and,  aa  a  aclance, 
cheniitnr  la  cimnected  with  a  rait  number 
ol  tba  phenomena  ol  nUiiH  it  h«  h™n 
called  In  to  the  aid  of 
It*  bigh  importance  I 
long  and  nnlTenally 


CHlinar] 


ledged.    For- 

ia  the  caie  alao  with  Chtinitt, 

SllBlllltTpa,  ClllBIIlltn>7  (kem'l.tlp,  kem'l- 
ti-pl).  n.    (CAemt-  In  cktmiUTj  and  Ihw.J 

engraTinn     A  polithad  ainc  plate  la  cot- 

the  d<a%n  la  etched  with  a  point  and  bitten 
In  wllb  dilute  aqaa  tortia.  Tba  etchlna 
groand  ia  removed,  and  every  particle  of 
tbe  acid  well  cleaned  alT.  Tbe  plate,  covered 
bj  Ibe  BUnn  ot  a  tualble  metal,  la  heated 
until  the  metal  h*i  meltml  and  fllled  tbe 

to  tbe  level  ol  tbe  ilnc  plate  In  auch  a  maa- 

iteied  the  engnved  llnea    Tbe  plate  la 


ibmittedtothaacUonoi 
uon  ot  muriatic  acid;  and. 
tbeee  metali  1*  negative  and  i 


the  I 


._ iwav  by  the 

that  tbe  fuDble  metal  wbleb  ba* 
entered  Intotbehollowiof  theengraving  It 
lelt  in  lellef ,  and  may  be  printed  from  by 

mcanaof  the  tj'pographlcpreaa  Ghemllype 
ia  particularly  adapted  for  producing  mapL 
CIl«inoili  (kA-md'iii).  1     (Qr   lAitni.  to 

of  the  eye  In  which 


It's 


bedli^aedwith. 


if  the  accordion. 


alum,  and  other  Iree'reed   Inatm- 

»  (tbe-nir).  n.     [Fr..  a  cateipltlar.) 
id  cord  ot  ailk  or  worated.  aotiiewhat 


,__!«•»  fk*n6.podl4-aW},  n  pi 

(After  the  Ivplcal  genoa  (Aenepedium.)  A 
oat.  order  of  apetaliiu*  eiogeni.  conalatlng 

belonftng  lo  abont  el^ty  genera  and  MX) 
apede*.  They  are  moMly  lonocenl  weed*, 
bat  eeveral  an  employed  aa  pot-harba,  anch 
aa  aplnach  and  bea^  and  othara  lor  the 
maoafactare  ol  toda. 


{k*-n 


-wd't- 


.  (Or, 


i«B.  oMitge.  a  gooae.  and  peu.jMdot.  foot.) 
.  genoa  of  vanable  herb*,  nat.  order  Cbe- 
nopodlaccK  Tbey  are  weedy  planta,  oom- 
mon  In  wada  placei.  and  known  by  tha 
namea  of  gooaefoot,  talhen.  good  King 
Henrr.  Ae.  Nine  Ipeclea  are  found  in 
Britain. 
Clinie  >  (cbipX  n.    1.  A  market.  —1.  Cheap- 


•Itblfe  ' 


I  (ch«pX  ». 


To  cheapen;  i 


Cbeprngal  (ohtp^ng),  n,  a  market,  /■u" 
PlfSViun;  VHUlf'. 

OhWiaB  (chak),  n.  [Prom  thimitr  or  «- 
cAifuer.  In  old  aenie  of  tnnlwr^  or  money- 
clmnger'ioBlce  or  counter  See  BxcBkqVkm, 
CHICK.J  An  order  for  money  drawn  on  a 
banker  or  un  the  caihler  of  a  bank,  payable 

Chequs-book  (chek'hHkX  *-  A  bookcon. 
iHloTng  bUnk  bank^chaqnea 

Chsqner,  Oheokar  (cbek'(r),  n.  tFrom 
O.  Ft.  iKhtquieT,  Hod.  Fr.  (eltimtitr,  a  cheu- 
board,  an  mchequer.  from  O.Fr.  tietua, 
cheaa.  SeeCHiCK,  CHESS.)  i.lAcheuar 
draught  board.  ~  1  One  ot  the  aquarea  of 
a  chequered  pattern;  tba  pattern  Iteelf.- 
*.  Cheqaer- work  (!-'■-•-  --       '- 


chaqnarortroaanry.  ■Trlbote  that  the  iwoln 
doodi  tender  into  her  cAemier.'  tr.  A-owu. 
S.  pi.  In  areK.  atonea  In  the  lacinga  ol  walla 

la  itralgbt  line*  vritbout  iDtermptlon  or 
breaking lolnta,  thua  pmieutingthe  a^ipenr- 
ance  of  cbeqner-work. — 0.  pi.  The  gam*  ot 
draught*.    (In  thli  aenw,  wh^ch  I 


E  in 


a  than  Snglan' 


thlBgame.  [American.]— S.  A  common  name 
(now  uaed  iD  the  plural  and  rather  aa  a 
proper  name)  tor  auch  Inni  aa  had  their 
algn-board  marked  with  chequeti.  probably 
to  announce  that  draught*  and  baukgam. 
moD  were  played  within.  II  iaacnrlooafact 


Obaqwr,  01 

mA  with  111 


ir  ttripea  ot  different 


, _...je*  ot  diff< 

mark  with  different  coloora. 


01iwiuaT-bBrr7(chek'er-be-rl}.n.  l.Aband- 
tome  little  creeping  plant,  the  JfilcArtla 
njnm,  growing  In  Worth  America.— I.  The 
American  wintergreen  (OauXtA^THiprDeum- 

CIlMlIter-lMftrd  (chek'tr-MIrd),  n.  A  biiard 
on  which  chaqnen  or  drangbu  are  played. 

Cll«liLar-chAJIibsTl(chek'erahkm.lier),  n. 
Abbreviation  ot  EiK^itqtitr-tliambT. 

Chsqiisrad,  ChackerMl(ctaek'erdXp.Bnda. 
1.  iJarked  with  uoarea  or  chaonan  like  a 
cheia.board;  eihlblting  aquarea  ot  different 
coloun;  varied  with  a  play  ot  different  col- 


rtl^' 


-2.  F^.  variegated  wl 

II,  quallllea,  acen '-■  - 

good  and  bad  lo 


w3S^  B,  "Choquei 

nutertioii  work  c 


Cba4I>llli' **-  Bama  aa  Zev"t»  or  8'}'''''- 
ClMqiir,  Obtqner  (chek'i),  a.  in  ker. 
di«ky!whWBee> 


It  InPeriL]    The  tmlt  ui 


Peru.    Itli  a  heart' 


teemed  In  the  weatern  paita 


£h,  Se.  lucA;      a.  001     J.  iob;      ft,  fr.  Ion;      v.  div.      tH,  lAen;  th.  lAlni     w.  alg;    wfa.  leAlg;    ah,  anre.-SeaKlT. 
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of  Sooth  America  ai  the  eiiBt«rd«apple.  to 
which  it  bean  a  great  reMmblance,  is  in 
the  Wett  Indiea    Also  written  Chirtmoya. 

CI]ierlfaillloe,t n.  [Ft.]  Comfort  Jtomtmnt 
fifths  Mc§§. 

Clierlflll  (cher'ithX  v.t  [O.Fr.  durir,  eJUHf- 
§tuU  (Ft.  cbMr,  chirimant^  to  bold  dear, 
from  eker,  L.  eartw,  dear.]  L  To  treat  with 
tendemeia  and  affaction;  to  take  care  of; 
to  foBter;  to  narture;  to  aupport  and  en- 
coorage;  to  comfort 

We  were  gentle  mimmg  yon,  ewn  «s  a  irarse  eM^- 
tsJUtM  her  diildren.  i  Tbet.  ti.  7. 

Yoo  that  do  abet  Ma  in  tUs  kted 
CA^rwA  rebellion  and  aierebeUalL        SMoM. 

For  what  doth  chtri*k  weeds  but  gentle  air?  SiuUk. 
2.  To  hold  aa  dear;  to  indulge  and  enoonr- 
age  in  the  mind ;  to  harbour ;  to  ding  to ; 
as,  to  charUik  the  principles  of  rirtue;  to 
cAtfTMA  an  evil  nasuon.  '  Which  bounteous 
gift  thou  should'st  in  bountj  oAmtuA'  Skak. 
'How  to  ckntiMh,  aooh  high  deeds.'  Shak. 
'To  ehMuh  virtue  and  humanity.'    ButkB. 

To/tsttTt  to  therith,  \»httrb»mr,  to  imdtUrt.    To 

foster  is  to  sustain  and  nourish  with  care  and  effort. 

To  ehtrish  is  to  bold  and  treat  as  dear.   To  karbpur 

is  to  provide  with  shelter  and  protection,  so  as  to 

E'veoppottuaity  ferworldnff  toeatnethhig  tiiat  might 
t  and  oftettooght  to  be eachided.    To  ittdnlfr*  is 
to  treat  with  sweetness.  Angus. 

CiharlilMr  (cherish-te), «.  One  who  cher- 
idiea;  an  enoourager;  a  supporter.  'Hw 
eA«ri«A«r  of  my  flesh  and  blood.'    Skak. 

CherlililBSly  ( cher^i8h-ing4i  \  ode.  In  an 
affectionaleor  flherJshing  manner. 

Clfttrlflkiiiaiitt  (cktr'ish-msntX  •.  Saoow- 
agement;  comfort    SpeaoMT. 

OherLt  A.    A  churL    Flaiintr. 

ClierUili,t  a.    ChnrUsh.    Chamctr. 

Clmmaiiy  (chdr'ma-ni),  91.  In  the  Southern 
States  of  Anieriea.  the  equivalent  of  base 
baa    aatikmin'%  MtmlMM. 

Ohermts  QUtahaiaCu  ^    name  as  Kwmu. 

Cheroot  (sh«xttt^  n.  A  Jdnd  of  cigar  of 
a  cylindrical  or  often  somevdiat  tapering 
shape,  with,  both  aada  out  square  off,  m  this 
respect  differing  from  a  cigar,  which  has 
one  end  pointed.  Either  end  may  be  Ughted. 
Written  also  Shenot. 

Chisrry  (che'riX  n.  [O.E.  eheri,  ehiri,  from 
Ifr.  eeriae,  L.  eemtia,  a  cherry,  from  Or. 
kenuot,  a  cherry.  '  Cheri  or  ehin  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  duria  or  ehiria^  the  final  «  being 
mistaken  for  the  plural  inflection;  the  same 
mistake  occurs  in  several  other  words,  not- 
ably in  pea  as  shortened  from  paaae  (L. 
pitumy  Skeat,  That  the  tree  received  its 
name  from  the  town  of  Cerasus  in  Pontus 
is  very  dofubtful;  possibly  the  derivation  was 
the  other  way.]  L  The  fruit  of  species  of 
Cerasus,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as 
a  sub-genus  of  Pnmus;  a  tree  producing 
this  fruit  The  cultivated  varieties  prob- 
ably belong  to  two  speciea.  C.  avium  and 
C.  wigarU.  TtMy  are  numerous,  as  the 
red  or  garden  cherry,  the  red  heart,  the 
white  heart,  tlie  blaac  chernr,  the  black 
heart,  and  seversl  others.  The  fruit  is  a 
pulpy  drupe  inclosing  a  one-seeded  smooth 
atone.  It  is  related  that  this  fruit  or  a  cul- 
tivated variety  of  it  was  brou^t  from  Cera- 
sus in  Pontus  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Mithridatea  by  LucuUus,  about  B.C.  70,  and 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Eomans 
about  ISO  years  afterward,  A.D.  b^—Batba- 
do$$  cherry  is  the  fruit  of  Malpighia  urene. 
The  berries  are  red,  cherry-shaped,  add,  and 
eatable. -^.fiinf  eherry  is  Frwmu  Padnu.— 
Cemeliancherry  is  the  fruit  of  Comua  mm- 
«ula(comd-treeordog-woodX  It  is  a  small, 
add,  cherry-like  eatable  berry.  —  Dwarf 
eherry  is  the  fruit  of  a  Lonioera  or  honey- 
suckle^—Hottentot  eherry  is  the  fruit  of 
CostuM  JfatAToosnto.  The  fruit  is  a  triraer- 
mous  berry  of  a  dark  purple  colour.— Jfo- 
haleb  eherry,  the  fruit  of  Ceranu  Mahaieb, 
of  the  south  of  Europe.— If arosoa  eherry. 
See  Uamamoa.— Winter  eherry  is  the  fruH 
of  Bhutalie  Alkekengi.  It  is  a  berry  of  the 
sixe  ox  a  small  cherry,  indosed  in  an  inflated 
bladder-like  calyx.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  a  spedea  of  Solanum.— 2.  A  cordial  com- 
posed of  chenr  Juice  and  spirit,  sweetened 

'  and  diluted.  The  wild  cherry  is  most  gene- 
rally used  for  this  purpose,  being  steeped 
for  some  days  in  spirit,  which  eitracts  the 
juice  of  thelruit:  the  tincture  is  then  sweet- 
ened and  diluted  to  the  taste.  Thiscordial 
is  moderately  bitter  and  astringent  It  is 
sometimes  made  of  the  masard. 

Gharry  (ohe'ril  a.  Like  a  red  dierry  in 
coUmr;  red ;  ruddy;  blooming;  as^  a  eherry 
lip ;  eherry  cheeks. 

Shore's  wife  hath  a  prettjr  feat, 
A  ekerpy  Up,  a  bonny  eye,  a  pudag  pleasiiq( 
tongue.  SkmJk. 


Cherry t  (cheYiX  v.t    To  cherish.    Speneer. 

Oherry-My  (che^-bi.),  n.    The  lanreL 

Gherry-boanoet  (cberl^boans),  n.  An  old 
popuur  drink,  consisting  of  burned  brandy 
m  which  cherries  had  been  steeped,  and 
sugar;  or  peihi^  what  is  now  termed 
Cherry-brandy. 

/-toaiidy  (die'ri-bran-diX^  Brandy 
in  which  cherries  have  been  steeped. 

0herry-<dieeki8d  (che^-didktX  a.  Having 
ruddy  cheeks.  *  Cherry  "eheeked  country 
girls.     Oonoreve. 

Cnerry-eoal  (die^-kdlX  n.  A  sdft  coal, 
abounding  in  Staffordsliire,  DertiyBhire, 
NottinghMnshire,  near OlaaRo w,  Jm.  Though 
resembling  caking  coal  it  doea  not  cake  in 
burning ;  out  gives  out  a  cheerful  bright 
flame  and  needs  no  sttrriiv. 

Oherry-ooloiirMl  (che'rioEul-ArdX  a.  Col- 
oured like  a  cherry;  cerise. 

She  wore  one  of  her  own  soand-ear'd  capi,  and 
ever  it  a  litde  straw-hat,  lined  with  €ktrry<U9m^d 
silk,  and  tied  with  a  cherty-coUuf'd  ribbon. 

Cherry-ffum  (che'ri-gnmX  ^    Cerasin. 

Cherry-Iaiirel  (che'ri-la-rel),  n.  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  Ceratue  Lauro-eeraeue,  um. 
order  Rosaces,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  commonly  called  laurel,  but  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  sweet  bay  or  other 
true  spedea  of  Laurus.  The  leaves  yield  by 
distillation  a  hydrocyanated  oQ,  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  got  from  bitter  almonds. 
The  distilled  water  from  the  leaves  is  used 
in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  diluted 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  add.  It  is  jMisonous 
in  large  doses. 

Cherry-pepper  (che'ri-pep-dr),  n.  A  spe- 
cies of  capsicum  (C.  ceraeifarme),  whose 
fruit  is  small  and  cherry-shaped. 

Gherry-plt  (che'ri-pitX  n.    A  child's  play, 

in  wlucb  cherry-stonea  are  thrown  into  a 

hole. 

Tis  not  ton  gravity  to  play  alektrry'^^th  Satan. 

ShaJk. 

Ghernr-mm  (die'ri-rarnXn.  Rum  in  which 
cherries  have  been  steeped. 

Oherry-stiidc  (che'ri-stik),  n.  A  tobacco- 
pipe  rabe  made  of  the  vonng  steins  of  the 
Mahaieb  cherry,  bored  and  the  reddiah- 
brown  bark  retained.  Sometimes  these 
stems  are  five  feet  long,  and  as  straight  and 
smooth  as  if  turned. 

Gherry-etone  (ohe^-Bt6nX  n.  The  seed 
of  the  cherry. 

Cherry-ftoner  (die'ri-st6n-6r),  n.  One 
wlio  or  that  which  removes  the  stones  from 
dierries;  spedflcally,  a  domestic  imple- 
ment which  worlcs  by  introducing  a  fonied 
prong  into  the  fruit,  driving  the  stone  out 
of  the  pulp. 

(merry-^me  (ohe^-trfiX  ^  A  tree  pro- 
dndng  dierriea  The  name  is  mostly  given 
to  the  common  cultivated  trees  and  to  that 
wliich  produces  the  black  wild  cherry.  The 
wood  of  the  latter  is  valued  for  cabinet- 
woik.    See  Chkrrt. 

Gherry*wtae  (che'ri-wInX  n.  Wine  made 
fromdmries. 

Chenoneee  (kto'sd-nteX  n.  [Or.  chereoniaoe 
—ehereoe,  land,  or  uncultivated  land,  and 
nieoe,  an  isle.]  A  peninsula;  a  tract  of  land 
of  anv  indefinite  extent  which  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger 
tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus ;  as,  the 
Cimbric  Chertoneee  or  Jutland ;  the  Tauric 
Chereeneee  or  Crimea;  the  Thradan  C^ter- 
eoneee,  the  peninsula  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Hellespont  Formerly  written  alio  C7^- 
tmieaa. 
The  sea  so  circles  diere  that  it  becomes  a  ektrs*- 

Str  T.  Htrkert. 


Ghert  (  ch6rt ).  n.  [  Probably  Cdtic ;  comp. 
Ir.  oeort.  a  pebble.]  A  varle^  of  quartz, 
called  also  iTonutofw,  Petreeuex,  or  Jloek 
JlinL  It  is  less  hard  than  common  auartz ; 
its  fracture  usually  oonohoidal  ana  dull, 
sometimes  splintery.  It  is  more  or  less 
translucent  Its  colours  are  numerous  and 
usuallv  duIL  It  is  usually  amorphous, 
sometnnes  globular  or  in  nodulea  It  occurs 
often  in  vefiis,  especislly  metallic,  in  primi- 
tive mountains.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  other  minerals  besides  hwnstone.  Thus 
those  siliceous  concretions  which  occur  as 
nodulea  and  layers  in  limestone  rocks,  like 
flints  in  chalk,  are  called  chert.  The  Derbv- 
shire  miners  apply  the  term  biaek  d^ert  to 
a  fusiUe  mineral,  whereas  the  homstone 
above  described  Is  infusible. 

Cherly  (chirf  iX  &  Like  chert;  fuU  of  diert; 
flinty. 

Ghemb  (cher'ubX  n.  pi  Ohembi  (cher'- 
ubzX  The  Hebrew  plural  Cherubim  is  alio 
used,  and  sometimes  the  plural  is  written 


with  an  n.  CherubUne  and  Chermbine  as 
plurals  are  improper.  [Heb.  kerub.  ]  1.  One 
of  an  order  of  angda  variously  represented 
at  different  times,  but  generally  aa  winsed 
spirits  with  a  human  countenance,  and  di»- 
tlngnishftd  by  their  knowledge  from  the 
seraphs,  whose  distinctive  quality  is  love. 
The  first  mention  of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii 
24,  where  the  figure  is  not  described,  but 
their  olfice  was,  with  a  flaming  sword,  to 
keep  or  guard  the  way  of  the  nee  of  Ufe. 
The  cherubs,  in  EseUd's  vision,  had  each 
four  beads  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man,  and 
wings.  The  four  facea  were  the  face  of  a 
bull,  that  of  a  man,  that  of  a  lion,  and  that 
of  an  ea^  They  had  the  bodily  form  of 
a  man.  Ezek.  iv.  and  x  In  the  cdestial 
hierarchy  chemba  are  represented  aa  spirits 
next  in  order  to  sen^hs.  The  hierogtvphl- 
cal  and  emblematioal  flgnrea  embroidered 
on  the  Tdls  of  the  tabemade  are  called 
dien^  of  curious  or  skilful  work.  Ex. 
zxvi— 2.  A  beautiful  diild:  so  called  be- 
cause artists  have  generally  rn»Mented 
cherubs  as  beautiful  winged  children.  [In 
this  sense  the  plural  is  ahrays  eheruba.) 
Gherabic  (  che-n»b1k  X  -o^  Pertelning  to  or 
resembling  dieruba;  angelic, 
boat'    Mutan. 

GhemMoal  (eh»¥«b'ik-alX  «. 
Cherubie.    *  The  eherubual  angel.*  Shaktan. 

Ghemhtm  (cher'fi*bimX  n.    The  Hebrew 
phnal  of  dnrub. 

Cherohimio  (dwr.fi-bim'ik),  a    Of  or  ba- 
longing  to  cherubim. 

GheruUnt  (dier'fl*binX  «■    Cherubic;  an- 
gelic.   *  Her  dkemNk  look.'    Shetit. 

GnemUnt  (cher^-binX  n.    A  cherub. 
God  in  either  eye  has  placad  a  ektrwaim.    Drydm. 

This  form  has  been  used  aa  an  equivalent 

of  the  Hebrew  plural  Ckerubiaa. 
Chemp  (cher^pX  n.    fA  form  of  ahietup, 

ehirp]    A  chirp  or  chirrup.    [CoUoq.] 
Gherop  (chet^np),  «.i  To  chirpor  clunapL 

*  Chanippiag  hlxaa.'    DrmytatL 
Ghemp  (cher'upX  v- 1    To  axcito  or  uye  on 

bycmrpuig.    [Rare.] 


He  eherups  brisk  his  ear 

Gherrll  (ch4rMlX  n.  f  A  Sax.  mrpSU,  a  con- 
traction of  L.etoropikyiiiim»  from  Or.dkoire- 
{}hyUon—ehair6,  to  reioice,  and  phyiUm, 
eat,  from  the  agreeable  odour  of  their 
leaves.  ]Thepq>uiar  name  of  piants  of  the 
genus  Chsarophyilum,  but  eq>edaUy  of  C. 
temedmm.  Tm  is  the  onlv  Britiah  spedes; 
it  is  a  hairy  herb  of  the  nat  order  UmbeUi- 
f erv,  with  longidi  grooved  fruits,  oominou 
in  fields  and  waste  places  throughout  Brit- 
ain.— Omden  eharw  is  Antknaome  Oera- 
foUmm, — Sweat  dkarvU  is  Myrrkia  aderatm^ 
sn  aromatic  and  stimulant  umbdUfer  for- 
merly used  as  a  pot-herb.— .y««fl0  tharaU  is 
Seandia  /^eeton-Fsnsfiv,  a  eomfleld  weed 
like  chervH,  butwithdender^beidced  fmita. 

Ghes^tv.t    Todiooee.     Chameer. 

CheslDle  t  (chesl-blX  n.    A  diasuble. 

Cheellp  (chesHpX  n.  A  wood-louse.  [Pro- 
vindaL] 

Ghentul   SeeCBBmvT. 

Ghees  (cheaX  n.  [Ptom  O.Fr.  esefcset,  Fr. 
ieheee,  chess,  really  a  plural,  meaning  lit 
kings,  from  Per.  sAdA,  a  king,  the  principal 
figure  in  the  game,  whence  uaoeheek,  eMdr- 
mate.  It  eeaeco,  D.  tdUiaJr,  Dan.  akak,  loeL 
dMtt,  O.  aehaeh,  chess.]  An  ingentous  game 
played  by  two  persons  or  parties  with  dif- 
ferent pieces  on  a  checkered  board,  divided 
into  sfacty-four  squares,  ^di  par^  has 
dght  d^^nified  pieces:  a  king,  a  queen,  two 
bishops,  two  kni^ts,  and  two  rooks  or 
casties;  also  eight  pawna  The  piecea  of 
the  parties  are  of  otR'erent  edoura  The 
object  of  the  nme  is  to  dieckmate  the 
enemy's  king.    Bee  Chsckmati,  n. 

Ghees  (chesx  'n.  In  New  Enriand,  the 
Bromua  eeealimta,  a  grass  which  grows 
among  wheat,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
oata,  and  is  sometimes  ground  up  with 
wheat,  when  it  is  said  to  produce  narcotic 
effects  if  eateiL    Called  alio  Cheat 

Ghees-Apple  (ches'ap-lX  n.  A  species  ci 
wild  service,  Orateefftu  tarwinaUa 

Gheee-hoftrd  (ches'bdrdX  n.  The  board 
UMd  in  the  game  of  chess. 

Gheeiel  (ches'sdX  n.  [Wnm  cheeae.l  A 
mould  or  vat  in  which  dieese  is  formed. 

Gheeeez  (ches'seksX  n.  The  boards  used  fbr 
the  floormg  of  a  temporary  military  bridge. 

Ghees-man  (cheeinanX  n.  A  piece  used  in 
playing  the  game  of  chess. 

Oneesnert  (ches'nteX  ^    A  chesa-player. 


YoMler's  my  fame,  whkh,  Ukea  politic 

I  most  not  seem  to  see.  T.  MiditUem. 


F&te,  f&r.  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mttve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  poimd;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     j^,  Sc  %ay. 


OhMHdayar  (cbM'plMr],  ._     — 

plan  Chan;  OBsiklllad  lnUH(uiHo(oh«a. 
CMM-tTM  (cbo'MX  n-    ffout  a  p]«c«  of 

wood  boltadpnpBHilibnUadT  tn  tha  aida,  lo 

rauMrUte  (ahaiUJItX  >■  irnm  Obov,  a 
towB  DMi  I^taa,  tn  FnoM.  whin  (kg 
bUhmbI  onmi^  am)  Ot.  liOm.  a  atone.) 
HaB*MAMrMt,  L 

— "-  "f,  ftMaL.abM.(Ir.UMLasbaat, 
'  ■ ■orartdmbtaafaB.— '- 


•  boi;)    1.  A  box  oil 
<d  woad  or  otir — 
&  In«M»acaM 
ROOda.  as  tiK  1 

B*Bal(l    hBOD*. 


the  IwPjr;  UMlhonE  -i 

Chert  (clM*t).  i.t  L  To  dvposK  in  a  ctnati 
to  hoanL— a.  To  place  In  •  uBbL 

01tMU,tn.  [A.aai.MdU.ibdfe.1  Detaata; 
qnairgl:  ■trUe:  sunlty.  '  The  liinie  of  ooo- 
tniselle  or  itrtT  and  (A*fto. '    atlniear. 

CbMt*d  (cbsated).  0.  Hnloa  a  cheat  ol 
IbliorthMUnd:  lued  ohieBj  ioeonipoal- 
tlon :  aa,  bnad-ekuWA  aacniv^tsita^ 

Cln»Win,t  (IIiaBlejn.t  r     — •- 
taigiH,  L  eoftanaa.]    Tha 


I  (cl]«fUr-tBld).n.    A  kind  of 
to>«oat.  named  atter  the  poUahod  Eart  o( 

Chert-nniuler  (cbeattoniid-ir).  n.    dunt 

foiindarinc  (which  lea). 

OTl—t-fWlBMril  (atotf loond-Wd).  g.  Sol- 

,  fating  Qndar  ahBaft-fonnderiaf:  *ud  of  a 

(  (ohcatYoniid-^lDC),  n 


A  diMMM  In  bonea. 
affaotlaa  of  the  mna 

forn  Inui.  laipailliiii  In 

mntbuiottblll^K 

m  (ehaafaab-OrM  «.    la 


^t  for  di „   ._ 

mohOltiaf  thaehaat  It li a *ort  of  (princ 
wUch.  when  an>Ued  to  the  walla  ol  the 
chea^  nwMana  Of  modlfleaUaBi  of  lU  dla- 


1  on  a  dUL  BUT  moi^ 
to  the  hnndredlb  of  an 
(ohei'iial}.  B.    [For  dta 


I*  cb*Mout4r*e.  rrea 
tamt  (the  IVnttX  from 

.- — . .  -iMra  Ihli  tree  ahoand 

WLj  1.  Tlie  aead  or  nut  ol  the  cheUnnt- 
tret  (Cimnaia  muoI  It  li  Incloaed  In  i 
pilaklr  peticam^  whloh  contain!  t»o  oi 
mora  mm*.—!.  t)w  Ina  Itielt  or  Ua  timber. 
Lnueoloorol  the  bmk  of  achMtluit;  i 

Wttatetuf-pnclni"  ... 

It  (ctatCoot),  a.   Being  of  tha  c 


Bbrtharnorthjln 

The  cbtatBHta  of  commem  an  Imported 
from  ^laln  and  Italr,  and  "-  —  '    " 
oalled  (be  Spaniali  cbeatuBl 
IMt  lo  U^Oj  prtud  ai  thai 

SaaCaarami. 
■-.(ohertMA".    - 

CbMt-lVP*  (cbearrtjp),  n,    ITttut 
boat-rope  or  waipk     S.H.Kt'  " 

C&mMav  (duaVwX  •      ' 
aaa  witboni  a  back.     J 

Omtalllchd*).)!.   ™» . „ 

Bpottwl.)     Tha  Filit  MMfc  or  himtli« 
laoptud  ol  IndlA.    Owina  *-  "■-   


lemardih 
Ouiaia.  a 


kbd  olb 


back  of  the  bMd  to  the  ihoalden.  Whan 
oaed  for  bnntlsf  It  la  booded  and  placed 
lo  a  oar.  Wb*a  a  hard  ol  deer  li  laca,  lla 
keapsrplaoaa  Ua  head  fn  theEropdrdirMtloa 
aoif  remona  Iti  bood.  It  ■Hpa  bom  the  ear, 
and  approachlna  I  ti  prey  Id  >  itealtbjr  mas- 
Der.  ipilngi  on  It  at  one  boand.  A  rarialy 
l>  [onnd  In  AMoa,  bnt  It  U  put  to  no  naa. 
ClMtak<chelWkXn.  INathe  name.  1  1.  A 
■ret  ol  JaTS,  the  StrpAiHt  nrM*.  lielding 
1  rerj  irlnlent  palann.— t  The  pawn  tw 
'rom  thii  tre«  and  know  by  the  name  ol 


pataoD  oMalaed  fiDB  Um  tipaa- tra 
'--  ItmortDnt  be  oonfonnM. 
t  (sbet'i«rt).n.    [Atlerall 

or  that  nam*  I    A  Baailao  „ 

manra.  «mul  to  O-Tur  ot  ka  Inpertel  qniT' 

"    t  n.     [O.rr:  elMH^Mt,    < 

—  1    Ad  expedition  with 
r  aenae.  an]'  mllitUT  i 


Ottnacat  (cb*>*]). 

cbletin  <wbhih  lee). 

Clrn^  {*«-*«l)i  n,        . 

'9i.\    Abone;  BantiT,— iDtoiMwiMcni.  a 


not  poD-tai; 

I,  1.'  pi.  amKax  (ihe-Tt], 
oaraliT.— In ■'" 


rtpT  frame:  aa.  aiAnn 
i^etMl,  onewsh  tide ; 

watailoo.irtich 


,mn«ed  il  eA»al  wbm 
loadM*  thsBrltlab  aimj  „. 
hefaiE  parted  at  Ibe  apeiot ' 


OtLnftl-da-U«(the-Tal'de.tr«i>     1.  ftaa 
I    CHiTADX-Di-fuss.— J-AUndDltrimmlna, 

.  C&cral-ClMl  (ahe-Tal'glai),  n.    A  BwtnK 
,    loaklng.BlaHniDaoUdonafrBme,and  laisB 
I    qnoDgh  to  reflect  the  whole  flgtmi- 
(Jhrnuler (ihet^-lf rO. n.  [Fr..fromak«aJ. 
ahorae.    See  GAVlutT.  CIVALIIS.]    1.  A 


-A  member  of  certain  otden  of  knlchthood: 

j*.theCltiMliirdeat. Oerngt.  — '  i->— jm 

the  TMatna  aMUi  or  i 

eee) -(»iniij£r  iTIndM 
,    a  IlTlQc  br  dlihoinat  meaoi ;  •  •harper ;  * 

■wfatdler;  a  Ihtet 
'  (ni*nJt*r(ihe-TB'ISr>    SamauCltntaCn. 

I  CIientnotMiiiait  (•be-roA-mofi),  n   [ft. 


tMi  from  Mte—I.  a  horae,  pi.  a>» „ 

ffvry.  the  ridhif  ot  one  bnie  oTer  anothei 
•tter  traotun,  ghiiv  rlaa  to  ibortenins  o 


(ih» 


nCoTTlaeB 
.     Probabl] 


theUmb. 

(Fr.ekaeat, 
rtialand.  I 

enpIOTed  ft „ __. 

wuiluua,  agaliiit   Ou   aheur^   aralfT.  I 
Fleoai  ot  timber  trarened  with  wooden 

—" •—-•  -"-  ' —  '  —  1  feet  long 

d  to  ddtnd 

In  the  lol- 
■9  eKDvcb  ue  worn  eeems  lo  bo  rather 
ilj  applied  to  eplktaai  tbe  top  ol  a  walL 


be  end.    CAuumf. 
Jll»TWl(obertn).n.  ret.«*««iii(,fKimeA</, 
head.)  lriIerflah.thaohnb.  Sfr  r.jJrasM. 

Ourer.t  (.I.    To  ihlter.    Ourattr. 

OwreiUt  (■taer'tr.il),  n.    tan-,   chtmt. 


CIieT«mt(*heT'«rll).(t.  l.  UadeolchenrIL 
'AeAeevU^oTe.'  ^kok.— £  yieldlns:  pll- 
lOiK.  M  kfrieathar.     'Your  aalt  Snirit 


aa  {diahle  ••  a 


CQiaTMraimr  (ibeT.«r4n'nl).  a 


DecklaoeDroollaE  (Thiu- 
reatr,  ehe-ritr). 


cm,  a  kfaid  ot'bridl^   I'rom  eiumt.  the 
head.)    In  ruip.  ■  buiiuge  far  the. haul. 


almoit  exclmlTelr  oonfined  to  French  QOtUa 
cbnrclioa  The  cheret  li  alwmjj  Indoeed  by 
an  open  Kreen  ot  coltimna  on  tba  Eronnd 
floor,  and  open!  Into  an  aiile,  wMenuafn 
alwajB  opani  Into  thrta  or  nne*  qddal 
chapela,  thnaanDidfaarararletyoI  pmpec- 
tlra  and  a  pUy  ol  llgbl  and  ihadamiiiTalleit 
by  any  other  arranfrement 

OiteraUln,!  n.    .'  -'-'-"-' ■ — ■- 


MTlll*  (ahe-rtl).  n.    IPr.)    In 
s(  c<  a  lioUn,  gnltar,  or  otter  ■ 

mot  (chni^t).  H.    A  ivMyol 
iUi«  th^  name  ban  — " 


CHEVIOT 
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CHICK-PEA 


Chevron. 


Chevron  Moulding. 


Border  moantain  range,  noted  for  their  large 
carcass  and  valuable  wool,  which  qualities, 
combined  with  a  hardiness  second  only  to 
that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  constitute 
them  Uie  most  valuable  race  of  mountain 
aheep  in  the  kingdom.  The  fleece  weighs 
from  S  to  4  Iba,  and  the  carcass  of  ewes 
varies  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  quarter,  that  of 
wethers  from  16  to  20  Iba 

Cheviot  (chS'vi-ot},  a.  A  term  applied  to 
the  sheep  named  after  the  Cheviot  Hills;  as, 
a  duviot  sheep.    See  the  noun. 

QievtsaXLOO  (sheyi-zlLns).  n.  [O.Fr.  dievir, 
to  come  to  the  end.  to  perform,  to  prevail, 
from  ehe/,  the  head,  whence  chief,  achieve.) 
l.t  Achievement;  deed;  performance;  en- 
teiprlse  accomplished.  'Fortune  the  foe 
of  ^mous  eheviaanoe. '  Spenser .  —2.  In  tow. 
(a)  a  making  of  contracts;  a  bargain.  (6)  An 
unlawful  agreement  or  contract  (e)  An 
agreement  or  composition,  as  an  end  or 
order  set  down  between  a  creditor  and  his 
debtor. 

Cbevrette  (shev-ret),  n.    [Fr.,  from  eAtore, 
L.  oapra,  a  goat.]    A  machine  used  in  rais- 
ing guns  or  mortars  into 
their  carriages. 

Chevron,  Cheveron 
(shev'run).  n.  [Fr.,  a 
rafter,  from  ehJhnre,  L. 
caom,  a  goat,  applied  to 
rafters  because  wey  are 
reared  on  end  like  but- 
ting goats.  In  L.  cap- 
rewi  (from  eaper,  a  he- 
goat)  are  props,  stava] 
1.  In  her.  an  honourable 
ordinary,  representing  two  rafters  of  a  house 
meeting  at  the  top.  and  having  the  form 
shown  in  the  cut.  A  ehevrcnel  is  half  its 
breadth;  a  coupU-eUm,  one-fourth.— 2.  In 
ardi.  a  variety 
of  fret  orna- 
ment common 
in  Norman 
architecture. 
Called  also  the 
Zigzag  and 
Daneette.— 
3.  MUit  the 
distinguishing 
marks  on  the  sleeves  of  non-commissioned 
officers'  coats,  to  mark  the  rank  of  the  bearer. 
—Chevron  Ixmei,  in  anat  the  V-shaped  sub- 
vertebral  arches  in  the  caudal  region  of 
reptiles. 

Chevroned  (shev'rund),  a.  Bearing  a  chev- 
ron ;  resemblmg  a  chevron  in  form. '  Watchet 
cloth  of  silver  ehetfnmed  all  over  with  lace.' 
B.  Jonson. 

Chevronel  (shev'run-el),  n.  In  lur,  an  ordi- 
nary half  the  breadth  of  a  chevron. 

Chevron-work  (shev'run-wdrkX  n.  In  arch. 
see  Chevron. 

Chevrotaln  (shev'rd-t&n),  n.  [Fr..  from 
ehhyre,  a  goat]  The  TragtUm  pygmceus, 
familv  TragulidsB,  a  species  of  musk-deer 
found  in  the  forests  of  South  India  and  the 
Asiatic  Islands.  It  is  small,  timid,  and  shy; 
and  mild  and  gentle  in  captivity. 

Chevy  (chev'iX  v- 1  To  knock  or  force  about; 
to  chivey  (which  seeX 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  ammig  the  casks 
In  the  storm  for  ten  minutes.       Times  Hfmsfaftr. 

Chew  (chOX  vt  [Written  also  chaw,  a  form 
seldom  now  used :  from  A  Sax.  eedtoan,  to 
chew ;  o/og.  with  D.  kaawoen,  O.  kaxMn,  to 
chew.  Javi,  jcwl.  ehape,  ehopt  are  from  the 
same  root]  1.  To  bite  and  grind  with  the 
teeth ;  to  masticate,  as  food,  to  prepare  it 
for  deglutition  and  digestion.— 2.  Fig.  to 
ruminate  on  in  the  thoughts ;  to  meditate 
on. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal< 
lowed,  and  some  few  to  be  ehtmed  and  digested. 

Bacwn. 

—To  thmo  the  etid,  to  ruminate,  and  fg.  to 
niminate  or  meditate  on.  'CAeto'd  1^  thrice- 
turned  cud  ot  wrath.'    Tennyeon. 

Chew  (chd).  v.i  1.  To  perform  the  act  of 
chewing;  to  champ.— 2.  Pig.  to  meditate; 
to  ruminate. 

Old  potttidans  eMem  on  wisdom  past       A^ 

Chew  (chO),  n.  That  which  is  chewed;  that 
which  is  held  in  the  mouth  at  once ;  a  quid 
of  tobacco. 

Chewett  (chO'et),  n.  A  kind  of  pie  made  of 
chopped  substancea 

Chewett  (chO'etX  n.  (Fr.  ehouette,  an  owl, 
a  daw,  a  jackdaw.  Cotgrate.]  An  imper- 
tinent chatterer.  'Peace,  ehewet,  peace.' 
Shak. 

Ghewlng-hftU  (chO^ing-bulX  n.  A  medid- 
nal  ball  for  a  horse,  composed  of  the  wood 


of  the  bay  and  juniper  trees,  asafetida,  liver 
of  antimony,  and  pelUtory  of  Spain. 

Chewstick  (chO'suk ),  n.  The  twigs  of  Oou- 
ania  domingeniM.  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  also  powdered 
as  a  dentifrice. 

Chian  (ki'anX  a.  Pertaining  to  Chios,  an  isle 
in  the  Levant. 

That  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chtan  strand,    .  . 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceml  sea.     CoUriJge. 

—  Chian  earth,  a  dense  compact  Und  of 
earth  from  Chios,  used  anciently  in  medi- 
cine as  an  astringent  and  a  cosmetic  — 
Chian  turpentine,  or  C^rus  turpentine,  is 

Procured  from  the  Putacia  Terebinthua. 
t  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  clear,  and 
of  a  yellowish- white  colour. 
Ghlaoust  (chousX  n.  [See Chouse.]  A  Turk; 
a  cheat 

ChlaroBcoro,  Ghlaro-oscnro  (ki-&'r6-Bko'- 

rd,  ki-a'rd-os-kC'rdX  n.  [It,  lit  clear-ob- 
scure, from  L.  darus,  clear,  and  obteurue, 
obscure;  Fr.  elair-obseur.]  In  the  fine  arte, 
that  department  of  painting  whidi  relates 
to  light  and  shade ;  the  art  of  judiciously 
distributing  the  li^ts  and  shadows  in  a 
picture. 

Accordini;  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
in  the  laninia^e  of  Art.  chutro'cscuro  means  not  only 
the  mutable  effects  produced  by  light  and  shade,  but 
also  the  permanent  differences  in  brightness  and 
darkness.  Fairkolt. 

Chiasm  (Id'azmX  n.  [Or.  chiaxma,  from 
ehiazH,  to  make  the  figure  of  the  Greek 
letter  x-l  ii^  anaL  the  central  body  of 
nervous  matter  formed  by  the  junction  and 
decussation  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Chiasma  (Id-az'ma),  n.    Same  as  Chiaem. 

ChlastoUte  (ki-asOd-lUX  n.  [Gr.  chiastoi, 
decussated  (see  Chiasm),  and  lithos,  a  stone.  ] 
A  mineral  of  the  cyanite  family,  generally 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  andalusite,  and  also 
called  Made,  whose  crystals  are  arranged  in 
a  peculiar  manner.  The  form  of  the  crys- 
tals is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  are 
rhombs,  differing  little  from  squares.  But 
each  crystal,  when  viewed  at  its  extremities 
or  on  a  transverse  section,  is  obviously  com- 
posed of  two  very  different  substances,  and 
its  general  asi>ect  is  that  of  a  black  prism, 
pauing  longitudinally  through  the  axis  of 
another  prism  which  is  whitish.  The  term 
made,  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  species, 
applies  to  the  whitish  prisms  only.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminium  (AUOg.  SiOsX 

Chlastre  (ki'as-trX  n.  [6r.  ehiazd,  to  form 
the  Greek  letter  x.  dii.]  In  eurq.  a  bandage 
for  stopping  hemorrhage  from  the  temporal 
artery,  shaped  like  a  cross  or  the  dreek 
letter  r . 

Chihbal  t  (chibOialX  n.  [See  CiBOL.]  A  small 
sort  of  onion:  cibol.    Beau.  <jt  FL 

Chibouque,  Chibouk  (shi-bukx  n.  rrurk.] 

A  Turkish  pipe,  sometimes  adorned  with 

Srecious  stonea  'The  long  eh^>ouque'$ 
issolving  cloud.'    Byron. 

Chic  (sh^kX  n.  [Fr. ,  from  G.  geechidc,  skill.  ] 
1.  In  the  fine  arte,  the  faculty  of  producing 
effective  works  with  rapidity  and  ease;  great 
skill— 2.  Easy  elegance;  grace.— 8.  Adroit- 
ness; cunning;  knowingnesa 

Chica,Chicha(ch6'ka,ch^chaXn.  [Sp.]  l.A 
red  colour  made  use  of  in  tropical  South 
America  by  some  Indian  tribes  to  stain  their 
skins.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  leaves 
of  Bignonia  Chiea  in  water,  decanting  the 
decoction,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  and  cool, 
when  a  red  matter  falls  down  which  is 
formed  into  cakes  and  dried.  —  2.  A  fer- 
mented liquor  or  beer  used  by  the  natives 
of  South  America,  derived  from  Indian  com. 

Chioa  (chd'ka).  n.  An  old  Spanish  dance,  of 
wliich  the  fandango  and  cachuca  may  be 
regarded  as  modem  modiflcationa 

Chloane  (shi-k&n').  n.  [Fr.,  from  Per.  ehau- 
gdn,  the  game  of  golf  played  on  horseback; 
polo.  In  the  middle  ages  the  game  became 
popular  in  Bysantium,  and  was  introduced 
thence  into  Languedoc  under  the  name  of 
chicane.  The  series  of  senses  are:  first  the 
game,  then  the  act  of  keeping  one's  own 
side;  lastly,  the  manoBuvres.  Ac.]  The  art 
of  protracting  a  contest  or  discusdon  bv  the 
use  of  evasive  stratagems  or  mean  and  un- 
fair tricks  and  artifices;  trickery;  sophistry; 
chicanery. 

To  cut  short  this  cAicmtu  I  propound  it  fairly  to 
your  own  conscience.  Berktley. 

He  strove  to  len(^hen  the  campoi^. 

And  save  his  forces  by  chicane.  Prier. 

Chicane  (shi-kanO,  V  ».  [Yr.  chicaner.]  To 
use  chicane;  to  employ  shifts,  cavils,  or  ar- 
tifices.   [Rare] 


Give  me  bur  virtuous  actions,  and  I  will  not  quibble 
and  chicane  about  the  matter.  Chtsterfietd. 

Chicaner  (shi-kan'6rX  n.  [Fr.  eAteatieur.] 
One  who  chicanes  or  uses  shifts,  turns, 
evasions,  or  imdue  artifices,  in  litigation  or 
disputes;  a  caviller;  an  un^Ur  disputant 

This  is  the  way  to  distinguish  a  logical  chicaner 
from  a  man  of  reason.  Locke. 

Chicanery  (shi-k&n'6r-iXn.  [Fr.  cAieanerie.  ] 
Chicane;  mean  or  unfair  artuces  to  perplex 
a  cause  and  obscure  the  truth;  trickery- ; 
sophistry.  '  Irritated  by  perpetual  diiean^ 
ery.'  Uallam.  '  Manors  got  oy  rapine  and 
diieanery.'  Lamb.— Stn.  Trickery,  sophis- 
try, quibbline,  stratagem,  tergiversation. 

Chi000r7(chik'o-riXn.  Chicorv  (which  seeX 

Chl6h,t  Chi6he,t  a.  [Fr.  ehidke,  poor,  nig- 
gardly, from  L.  eieciu,  a  trifle  or  thing  of  no 
value.]    Niflgardly;  sparing.    Chaueer. 

Chioh  (chicnX  n.  [fr.  ehuhe.  It  ceee,  L. 
deer,  the  chick-pea.]  A  dwarf  pea.  Same 
as  Chiek-vea  f  which  seeX  '  C3iiche$,  and  the 
other  pulses.     B.  Qooge, 

Chicha  (chd'cha). n.  [Sp.]  1.  Same  as CAica. 
2.  The  seeds  of  Sterculia  Chicha,  a  South 
American  tree. 

ChloheTache,t  n.  [Fr.,  lit  a  lean  cow.]  A 
starved  cow.  supnosed  to  feed  on  patient 
wives.  '  Lest  chtenevaehe  you  swalwe  in  hir 
entraille.'    Chaucer. 

Chlchllng.  Chlchllng-vetch  (chich'ling. 
chich'ling-vechX  t»>  Same  as  Chickling, 
Chidcliug-vetch. 

(Hlick  (chikX  v.l  [Perhaps  from  A  Sax. 
elth,  a  germ  or  sprout]  To  qprout,  as  seed 
in  the  ground;  to  v^^etate.    CProvinciaL] 

Chick  (chik).  n.  [Shortened  from  chicken.] 
Same  as  Chicken, 

Chiok-a-berry  (chik'a-be-ri),  n.  A  corrap- 
tion  of  Chequer-berry,  the  fmit  of  the  Oaul- 
theria  proeumbene.    [American.  ] 

Chickabiddy  (chik'a-bid-diX  n.  A  young 
chicken:  also  used  as  a  pet  name. .  [Provin- 
cial.] 

Chickadee  (chik'a-d§X  n.  In  America,  a 
name  given  to  the  black-cap  titmouse  (/*ana 
atricapillus)  and  to  other  allied  birds,  from 
their  peculiar  note. 

Chickaree  (chik'a-r^X  n.  The  Sdurut  hud- 
ionius,  or  American  red  squirrel,  so  called 
from  its  cry. 

Chicken  (cnik'en),  n.  [A  Sax.  eioen,  eyeen, 
a  chicken;  cog.  L.G.  kucen.  kOken.  Prov.  G. 
kiiehen.]  1.  A  younff  fowl;  particularly  a 
young  domestic  fowl— 2.  A  person  of  ten- 
der years:  generally  used  of  females  and  as 
in  the  following  quotation.  'Stella  is  no 
chicken.'  Su)\ft.-S.  A  child:  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment.  —  Chidten  hazard,  a  game 
at  dice.  See  Hazard.  — To  count  one's 
chickens  he/ore  they  are  hatdud,  a  prover- 
bial expression  meaning  to  anticipate  too 
confidently  the  obtaining  of  sometlung  that 
one  may  never  receive. 

Chicken-breasted  (chik'en-brest-edX  «• 
Pigeon-breasted;  having  that  form  of  breast 
resulting  from  a  kind  of  malformation 
known  as  lordosis,  or  from  carious  disease 
or  spinal  weakness,  in  which  the  vertebral 
column  is  curved  forwards,  giving  rise  to 
projection  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone. 

Chicken-grape  (chik'en-gr&pX  n.  An  Ame- 
rican species  of  the  vine,  the  Vitis  eord^oHa, 
or  heart-leaved  vine;  also  termed  IPtnfer- 


(Srr 


Lcken-hearted  (chik'en-hHrt-edX  a. 
Having  no  more  courage  than  a  chicken; 
timid;  cowardly. 

CHllCkini-pox  (chik'en-poksX  n.  A  mild  con- 
tagious eraptive  disease,  generally  appear- 
ing in  chilch*en. 

Chlcket  t  (chik'etX  ti.    A  fastening. 

The  ereen  shutters  and  chicMs  are  offensive. 

Ford. 

Chlddlng  (ohikOingX  n.  [Dim.  ot  dkidc] 
A  small  cnick  or  chicken. 

Chickling,  Chickling -vetch  (chik'ltaig. 

chikling-vechX  n.  [Dim.  of  chieh,  the  chick- 
pea. ]  A  vetch  or  pea  of  the  genus  Latbyms 
(L.  saUvus),  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  for  its  seed,  which  is  eaten 
in  the  same  way  as  the  chick-pea»  but  is  said 
to  be  of  superior  quality. 
Chick-pea  (chik'p^X  ^  [^or  diieh-pta. 
See  Chich,  n.]  The  popular  name  of  vicer 
arietinum.  It  grows  wild  around  the  shore» 
of  the  Mediteiranean  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  East,  producing  a  short  puffy  pod  with 
one  or  generally  two  small  netted  seetis 
with  two  swellii^  on  one  side.  It  Is  much 
used  in  olios  in  Spain,  and  is  an  Important 
article  in  French  cookery.  When  roasted 
it  is  the  common  parched  pulse  of  the  East 


Fite,  f»r.  fat.  f»ll;       m«,  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       t&be,  tub,  b^U;       oU,  pound;     to,  8c.  abtme;     f,  8c.  ley. 


OhlOk-WMd (chlli'wM). fi.  [TbsllLi 
iHtil;  la  SuotUod  tt  1*  often  etiltd . 
wart  ow  e/ittekta-iaert]  ThB  poputftr 
of9MUanaiwitia.oiuotthe~     -  — 

«Md*l0CUjtlVBl«duul  VUtfl  ^TDOna  frTi 

when  In  Biiuln.  flovirlnc  thnBglteat 

CMT.     It  hu  «  proenmbal  mora  or 
lirj  iCam,  with  OTiita  polntsd  !«*•«. . 

niMJ  tmull  whIlB  Bower*     1"  ■ ■- 

iir  faadLof  u^-blrdi,  wh[oh 


tribata  bj  tbe  hesd:  ■  poU- 

tail«f-tMI«n(<:hirbu>4DXn.  TbepniideDt 
ot  the  court  of  oichoqmr. 
JUefaom  ( ohU '  dum  ).   n.      BaTBTtlglltir. 
^Huirr.    r  Bue.  I 
"-—- -^— --  -      ■  tomilB  chtat    Car- 

IM  (cMrjoi-tli),  n.    The  pre^d- 
■-->iart,piirtlou!iu-lythep — " 

...  .>  QuHD'i  BaD<:li  >riir     . 

ID  Pleu  dlTUona  of  the  High  Court  of 


k^nit  (he  ekidini/  flood 


;  Eenlle  DOlie 
eh.EcI(Hk:     i,«o;     Liob; 


1,  Fr.  bm;      ng,  iltif  ^ 


OHTKARA 
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OBllkara  (ohi-klk'nX  ^  13ie  Hindu  name 
for  a  ■pecies  of  goat-like  antelope  foond  in 
BeiiBU,of  which  the  male  ia  forniahdd  with 
four  horna,  the  antefior  Terrehort  and 
oooioal,  the  poaterior  loag«r,  tapering  and 
erect  It  ia  the  AtUitop^  qmadrieamU  of 
Biainville,  and  the  Anmep9  Chlkam  of 
Hardwlcke. 

OUkaryCihik'a-rllfiL  In  the  BMi  Indiei» 
A hnntBBBaa;  aahikaree  or  ahekairjj 

OUlDByt  fb    A  ohiek  or  ohichea 

C&dl-  (knx    See  Ohiil-. 

OhllttUiii  (cha'bUn).  a  [CUB.  ooM,  and 
fttetoj]  A  blain  or  lore  produced  by  cold;  a 
tnmour  affeoUag  the  hands  or  feet^  aooein- 
panied  with  inflannwtion,  pate,  and  aooie- 
timea  ulceration. 

OhUhlaln  (ohiia)linX  ^.t  To  aillel  wtth 
ohilMafaw;  te  produce  chilblaina  in. 

(nilld(ohnd).n.  pLCail]dr«ll(chU'dreB> 
[  A  8aK  oOd,  M,ebM,  pL  eiidtm,  afterwardi 
ciidr$,  ckUdre,  to  which  n  or  an  another 
plural  termhiation  waa  added  making  chU- 
dr^n  »  kind  of  double  pluraL  Thevoot  ia 
the  same  aa  that  of  kin,  kind,  Ac.,  G.  kind, 
a  child.]  L  A  son  or  a  daughter,  of  any 
age;  a  male  or  female  descendant  in  the 
flret  degree ;  the  immediate  progeny  of  hu- 
man parents  (eometimea  of  animals  and 
plant8)i 

And  Jephthah  came  to  Mbpeh  unto  bb  house, 
^d  behold  his  daughter  came  oat  to  meet  him  whh 
tihibrels  and  wkh  dances;  and  die 


hU  oaly 
<*«*  J»d(f.  «t  3* 

S.  A  rery  young  person  of  either  sex:  said 
prmrly  of  one  somewhat  older  than  an  in- 
fant yet  scarcely  old  enough  to  be  called  a 
boy  or  girl  or  a  youth.    See  Ohildbood. 

When  I  Wis  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  chOd,  I  under- 
stood as  a  ckOd,  I. thought  as  a  dUld,  but  when  I 
became  a  omui  I  pot  away  cMkUsh  things. 

1  uor.  xiiL  xt. 
8.  One  who  exhibits  the  character  of  a  very 
young  person ;  one  of  crude  or  immature 
knofnedge,  experlwice.  Judgment^  or  at- 
talnmenn;  as,  he  is  a  mere  child  in  these 
matters. 

Be  no  more  c%£Urm.  toased  toaad  fir^aad  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.       Bph.  hr;  14. 

A  Fig.  one  whose  character  ia  due  to  the 
influenee  of  another,  or  that  which  is  the 
product  of  something  else;  offinrtng;  out^ 
come*  'Thou  ehUd^  the  deva^  Acts  xUL 
m    'BsfteMUo'thettmeL'   SMmk. 


I  talc  

VHilch  are  the  ehiUrtn  of  an  IdlabraiL 

&  pL  The  deeeendants  of  a  man,  howeiei 
remote;  as,  the  chiUifn  of  Israel ;  the  thil- 
dren  of  Bdom.— <L  pi.  The  inhabHante  of  a 
oountiy ;  as.  the  ekHdren  of  Setr.  2  Chr. 
xxT.  11.— 7.  [Wiarwlckahlre  provincial  Bng- 
liah.]  Agiil 
A  bame,  a  very  pretty  barae  (    A  boy  or  a  chUd, 

at  See  CfRTLDK  *Child  Rowland  to  the 
daric  tower  came.'  Shak.— Children  qf 
Li^t,  a  name  assumed  by  the  eariy  Quakers. 
R09.  Orbj^  ShipUy.—Child'i  play.m  trivial 
matter  01  any  kind;  anything  easflv  accom- 
plished or  surmounted.  'No  chiUTi  play 
waa  it>-nor  is  it  I'  CariyU.  —  With  child, 
pregnant  Qen.  xrl  11;  xix.  36.— 7o  get 
wUh  child,  to  render  pregnant.— 2*o  go  with 
child,  to  be  pregnant 

Oblld t  (chnd X  v.i    To  produce  children : 
to  bring  forth  offspring. 

They  were  two  harlots  and  dwelled  together  In  one 
hoosa,  and  It  chanced  within  two  dales  they  chitded 
both.  Lmrtmtr 

Cblldt  (chndX  «.  e.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

'A   Utile  mayde.  the  which  ye  ehUded.' 

Spcn$cT. 

Ohlldacet  (chOdlJX  n.  Childhood;  infancy. 

For  ia  jroar  very- «V^U^fv  there  appeared  ia  you  a 
certaiae  strange  and  manrelloos  towardness. 

_  y.  amti. 

Ghfld-beartlig  (chnd'bir-ingX  a.    Bearing 

or  producing  children. 
Ohlld-beartllg  (chUdnMr-ing),  n.    The  act 

of  producing  or  bringing  forth  children; 

paitnrition.  *  VMMi  child-bearing.'  Addi$on. 
Cmld-lMd  (chnd'bed).  n.     The  state  of  a 

woman  bringing  forth  a  child  or  being  in 

Ubour,  parturition.    *  Women  in  eMld^^6ed.' 

Artuthnot. 
Cniild-Urth(chnd'b«rthXn.    The  act  of 

bringing  forth  achild;  travail;  lahoor.  'Fains 

of  child-birth.'    Jcr.  Taylor. 
OhlldHSrowlnff  (chndltrd-ingX  n.  A  variety 

of  croup,  known  as  qMsmodic  croup;  laryn- 
jrismus  stridulus. 
Ohllda  (chndX  n.    A  noble  youth;  a  youth. 

espeoially  one  of  high  birth,  before  he  was 

Mvmnoed  to  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  a 


aanire;  also  applied  to  aknight:  oomp.  some- 
what similar  use  of  infante  in  Spain  and 
PortngaL 

The  noble  tJUUe^  BmwtmHtm  hisdesln. 
Under  his  dob  with  wary  boidnesse  went 

OhlldAdt Jchnd'edX  a.    IVimiahed  with  a 
child.     ' He  eAtMtfd;  as  I  fathered.'    Shak. 

ddlllflnilM-day  (chU'dte-mas-d&X   **» 
[Childer,  pL  ofeAiM,  matt,  and  day.  \    An 

aanivenary  of  the  Church  of  Bn^and,  held 
on  the  88th  of  December,  in  oemmemora- 
tkm  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  slain  by 
Herod.    OUled  also  Immo&nU'dMy. 
O]lild-gr0att(ohnd'gr*tX«k  Pregnant.  5yi- 


OhlldhOOd  (chlldliQdX  n,  {ChUd,  and  suffix 
•hood.^  The  state  of  a  child,  or  the  time  in 
which  persons  are  children,  including  the 
time  from  birth  to  puberty ;  or.  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  state  or  time  from  in- 
fancy to  near  puberty.  Thus  we  say  <Van4:y. 
ckOdhood,  boyhood,  yauiUt,  and  manhood. 

The  €hitdh—d  shews  the  man, 
As  momlng  shews  the  day.  MiaoH. 

Chfldlng  (chnd'lngX  p.  and  a.  1.  Bearing 
children. 

Many  a  dtUdittg  mother  then. 

And  new4>om  baby  died.  South^. 

2.  Fig.  productive;  fruitful  ' The eAikttn^ 
autumn.'    Shak,    [Rare  in  both  usee.] 

Ohildlsll  (chnd'ish).  a.  1.  Of  or  belonjrinff 
to  a  child  or  to  childhood.  *  Sweet  thiidiak 
days.'  ITordttoortA.- 2.  Like  a  child,  or 
what  is  proper  te  childhood:  with  the  dis- 
paraging senses  of  trifling ;  puerile ;  ignor- 
ant; sUly;  weak :  as,  cAOdssA  fear.  '  A  OhUd- 
ilk  waste  of  philosophic  pains.'    Cowpw. 

GbildlBblyCchnd'ish-liXadv.  InaehUdish 
mannerilike  a  child ;  in  a  trifling  way;  in 
a  weak  or  foolish  manner. 

ChUdlall-inilldedCchnd'ish.mlnd'edXa^  Of 
a  childlike  disposition;  artless;  undesigning; 
simple. 

Omidlah-inlndftdliliiw  (child 'ish- mind'ed- 
nesXn.  The  state  of  being  childish-minded; 
extreme  simplicity.    Amph. 

OhUdlslmeeg  (chfldlsh-neaX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  childish;  puerility;  sim- 
plictty:  harmlessness;  weakness  of  intellect: 
generally  used  in  a  disparaging  sense. 

Speahtbootboyi 
Perhaps  thy  ekiidishntts  will  more  him  more 
Than  caa  our  reasons.  Shak, 

GhUd-kllllllf: (chndldlhigXn.  Infanticide. 

Ghlld-lMUmt  ^ndlemtXa.  Learned  when 
a  child.  'By  silly  superstition's  cAOd^eamt 
fears.'    J.  BaVQm. 

ClUldlaM  (chfldleaX  a.  DestituU  of  chU- 
dren  or  offspring.    1  Sam.  xv.  8S. 

OhlldlAtsness  tchndaes-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  without  children. 

GbUdUlnCchndaikXa.  Resembling  a  child 
or  that  which  belongs  to  children;  becom- 
ing a  child;  meek;  submissive;  dutiful: 
never  used  in  a  disparaging  sense.  '  Child- 
like obedienca'   Hooker. 

Childly  (chlldllX  a.  Like  a  child:  acquired 
or  learned  when  a  child.  '  Childly  wont  and 
ancient  use.'    Tennyton. 

Childness  t  (chnd'nesXn.  Childish  humour 
or  playfulness;  sportive  gaiety  of  a  child. 
Shak. 

Children  (chiVdrenX  n.  pL  of  ehUd  (which 
seei— Stw.  Offspring,  issue,  progeny. 

Cllildrenite(ehU'dre-nitXn.  A  mineral  sub- 
stance met  with  in  Cornwall  and  in  Devon- 
shire. It  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina  and 
iron. 

Cnilldrenless  (chnMren-lea),  a.  Childless. 
Drant 

Child- Wife  (chnd' wlfl  n.  1.  A  wife  with 
childlike  manners  and  ideas;  an  over-young 
wife.  Z>»ci:ffn«.— 2.tAwomanwhohasbome 
a  child. 

Chlldwitt  (chTld'witX  n.  [Child,  md  wiU,  t^ 
fine  or  penalty.]  A  flne  or  penalty  on  a  bond- 
woman unlawfully  with  child. 

ChUi  (chiHl  n.    See  Chilli. 

CMUadCkill-adXn.  rOr.  chUiat,  tmmchaioi, 
a  thousand.]  1.  A  thousand;  a  collection  or 
sum  containinga  thousand  individuals  or 
particulars.  'The  logarithms  of  so  many 
chiUadt  of  absolute  numbers.'  Brande  dr 
Cos.— 1  The  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years;  as.  dreads, 
centuries,  chtiuds.  HolHtr. 

GhillMdron,  ChniahedTon  (Uri-ard^dron. 
kiri-a-h6^dronX  n.  [Or.  eftOios  a  thousand, 
and  htd/ra,  a  sMt,  a  aide.]  In  gofntn.  a  flgure 
of  a  thousand  sides.    [Rare.  ] 

If  a  man  speaks  of  a  ^iliatdrmt,  tut  a  body  of  a 
thousand  sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  b«  very 
confused,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct. 

Lockt. 


Cblllason  (kill-a-gonXn^  (Or.  oAtite.*  thou- 
sand,  and  i^dmo.  a  comer.]  A  plane  flgure 
of  a  thousand  audes  and  sides. 

OhlllAliedron.   see  Chiuaborqif. 

CnilUaroh(kU'14LrkXm  rOr.eMitevntbDV- 
sand»  and  oroAos.  a  chief.]  The  military 
commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand  mea 

OMUarcby  (kil'l-ArkiX  n.  A  body  oonaist- 
ing  of  atnousand  men.  'ThedUWartAiaa 
or  regiments  of  the  Lamb.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Gblllasm  (kiTi-aiml  fi.  rOr.eAa»os..athon- 
aand.]    SMne  aa  MnlmmmmwK 

OhiUast  (kU'iastX  n.  [Or.  ckSUoi,  a  thou- 
sand.]    A  MiUeuMian. 

Cblllastic (kfl-ias'Uk).  a.  ReUting  to  the 
millennium;  millenarian. 

Ohilifbctive  (kil-i-fak'tivX    See  Ohtufao- 

TIVK 

GblU  (dittX  n^  [A  Sar  oeie.  epU,  eeM.  chill, 
from  otlan,  to  cool,  from  06I,  oool;  cog.  D. 
kill,  chiU.  JnOan,  to  chiU;  Sw.  kyla,  to  oUll; 
same  root  as  in  L.  gelidmt,  cold.  gelkL  See 
Cool.]  l.  A  shivering  with  cold;  a  cold  fit; 
sensation  of  cold  in  an  animal  body;  chilli' 
ness.  *  A  sort  of  chill  about  his  praocordln 
and  head.'  DerAam.— 2.  That  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  or  other  object  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  cold ;  coldness  such 
as  that  caused  by  the  anproach  of  ice; 
chilliness;  as^  there  is  a  caul  in  the  air.— 
8.  Fig.  anything  that  damps  or  disconragvs; 
a  depressmg  influence;  a  check  to  feeluigs 
of  Joy;  §Mt  a  chill  came  over  the  assembly. 
The  early  cAtf/  of  pover^  never  left  my  bones. 

4  In  metoL  a  piece  of  iron  introduced  into 
a  mould  so  as  to  rapidly  cool  the  suriace  of 
molten  iron  which  cornea  in  contact  Uiere- 
with. 

Oblll  (chflX  a.  1.  Cold ;  tending  to  cause 
shivering;  as^  the  chUl  vapours  of  night. 
'  Noisome  winds  and  blasting  vapours  chill. ' 
Milton.— 2.  Experiencing  cold;  shivering 
with  cold.  'The  many  will  be  too  oAiU  and 
tender.'    Shak. 


My  cM*U  veins  freese  with  despair.        Jfs 

a  Fig.  (a)  depressing;  dispiriting ;  discour- 
aging. 

CMtUpenmr  repress'd  their  noMe rage, 

And  frose  the  genial  current  of  the  som.   Craty. 

(b)  Distant;  formal;  not  warm,  animated, 
or  affectionate;  aa,  a  chiU  reception,  (e)  In> 
sensible  in  death. 

He  is  rAO/  to  praise  or  blame.         Ttnnjfs^m. 

Chill  (chilX  0.L  1.  To  affect  with  chill ;  to 
make  chilly;  to  strike  or  blast  with  severe 
cold.  *  Chia'd  my  vetais.'  Drydcn.  '  When 
winter  chilled  the  day.'  Qoldmnith.—%  Fig. 
to  check  in  enthusiasm  or  warmth ;  to  dis- 
courage; to  dispirit;  to  depress.  'ChUUng 
his  caresses  by  the  coldiMSs  of  his  man- 
ners.' Tcnny»on.—Z.  In  mctoL  to  reduce 
suddenly  the  temperature  of  a  piece  of  cast- 
iron  so  as  te  cause  a  change  of  crystallixa- 
tion  at  or  near  the  surface  with  the  view  of 
hardening  it 

Chill  t  (cUlX  ihi    To  shiver. 

Chilled  (childX  p.  and  &  L  Cooled;  cold; 
slavering. 

Priam's  aged  joints  with  dkUltd  fisw  did  shake. 

2.  Dejected;  discouraged.— S.  Hardened  by 
chilling;  as,  chilled  iron;  chilled  shot— 4  In 
painting,  applied  to  the  varnish  of  a  pic- 
ture when  the  cloudiness  or  dimness  called 
blooming  appears  on  the  surface. 
Chiller  (chirdrX  i*.  One  who  or  that  which 
chills. 

Chlll-hardenlnir  (chil'hard-nlngX  n.  A 
mode  of  temperingsteel-cutthiginstmmenta 
by  exposing  the  red-hot  metal  to  a  blast  of 
cold  air.    £.  H.  Enighi, 

Chilli,  Chilly  (chiViX  n.  [8p.  chOc]  The 
pod  or  fruit  of  the  Capcieum  anmtum  or 
Guinea  pepper.    See  Capsicum. 

Chnilnewt  (chil'l-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  chilly:  (a)  sensation  of  shi- 
vering; painfiu  or  disagreeable  feeli^  of 
coldness.  '  A  ehUlineu  or  shivering  amcta 
the  body.*  Arbuthnot.  (b)  A  degree  of  cold 
that  causes  shivering;  chUlness;  ai^  the 
ehiUinetc  of  the  wind. 

Chilling  (chiringX  o.  and  &  1.  Cooling; 
causing  to  shiver;  cold;  as,  a  chUling  wind. 
2.  Fig.  tending  to  repress  enthuaiasm  or 
warmth;  cold;  distant;  discouraging;  de- 
pressing; as^  a  chUUng  manner. 

rhilllnirfy  (chU^ing-U).  adv.  In  a  chilUng 
manner;  coldly. 

ChUlness  (chiPnesV  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  chill:  (a)  the  feelbig  of  coolness 
or  coldness;  a  shivering. 

If  you  come  out  of  the  sun  suddenly  into  the  shade, 
there  foUoweth  a  cMillntst  or  shivering  in  all  the 

body.  ^      ^ 


fite.  fir,  fat,  f»ll;       m«,  met.  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  move;       tfibe.  tub,  bwU;       oU,  pound;       u,  8c.  abune;      JT,  8c.  ley. 
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(b)  Ad  unplcaluit  dsgna  ol  CBldma;  u,  Itaa 
01lllly(clSn),a.  [C*|g^«J^UTitL-g.]  1.KI. 

1  chlUi  n«  "mIiTJow' W 

Urtim^i^i^.         *V-  ''*"«»' 

OblUr  (DbUniV  odK.  ICKB,  and  tmn.  -I«.] 
In  ■  ohIU  or  sbUlr  ataaa:  Mldlr:  wfth 
mldiMo;  u.  to  raealn  ■  ptnon  auilH. 

ChlUr,  n.    BaaCaiu.1. 

ChUoSBBth  (kl'logjiUh),  ■.  A  niMBbn  or 
the  order  Chllogullu. 

CatlOHWtllA  (M-log'nfcUit).  It.  pL  Sam* 
a  OtilegnalJia. 

CllUonw  (ki-lCml).  n.  (Or.  ditOima,  ■  Up.  ] 
la  i^eL  UH  uppar  lip  or  miiiclv  of  ■  qaad- 
roped,  whBB  lumld  ud  oootiaued  unlntv- 
rnptvdlr  tram  tiM  aoMrll.  a*  Id  the  euatl 

01ulopad(kna-pod),  n.  Same  im  Chtiltpod. 

OhOmo^  (k[-lop'o.daX  "  pt    Suae  u 

Oblltem  Rnnllmli  (abiruni  hnn'draiJi). 
A,  A  blllj  dlttiict  of  BiioklnflluRublre 
which  hu  belonged  to  (be  cmwa  trom  time 

olBce  la  attached,  and  thejMnon  holding  11 
la  called  Ue  Staiwd  of  tiis  ChlLtam  Hun- 
dreds Alameniberot  theHoDaeorCom- 
mona,  not  In  my  rapect  dliqiialined.  can- 
not retiffn  hia  aeat  directlj.  bdj  member 
who  wlniiet  to  rsalgn  mar  acoampllah  hIa 
object  by  accepUnf  the  atewardaup  ol  llie 
cKllMni  Handrada.  which,  being  held  I 


a.i 


iODttaclictir  ._ _ 

;hat  can  have  ueilatfnce  except  In  thonitht. 
CAtewToa.  crntcheta.  Chrfatmia  aoledama ' 
-  '  'ih.%  genu  of  oarUIaafn- 
ij  known  apedM  la  the 
la,  which  InhaMta  tbe 
ittlnea  called  king 


HUumtUk,  niHiq.Ti^lfT  (kl-mtYI.dtYn.pJ 
i  famllr  ol  carUlagiuona  Oihre,  dlitln- 
■olahed  froni  the  oUwr  lamlllei  of  the  cu- 
tUaginoni  order  by  nuaeaalng  a  ilngle  glU- 
openlna.  bj  the  bud  being  fumlihed  with 
appendagea.  and  the  tail  terminating  In  a 

SiinL  [t  containithegeneraClilmiEnaad 
■llorhynchoL 

A  Ckl-m*^ld).  o.     Ratatlog  t*  or 
-—  nt  (he  ChimBTidie. 


h.  So.  lod*:      g.  go; 


OlIlfflM,!  >i     To  JhigtB:  to  clatter,  ai 

TlBMlTtga(*^T>*lrini*ail4iiU><K  C*«i 

ChlulB  (chim),  n.  (O.  K.  ahimbi.  chumbt, 
cymbal,  a  ahortaBlng  of  an  old  form  cJwnt' 
baiaforcwaiaal,  froiaX.  flymftjJutn,  aeymbal^ 
whence  dao  Dan.  ttiui  aw.  kjmtaite  cUme. 
totoU)  L  Tbe  hatnoBloui  eonnd  of  bell* 
or  maalcal  Inairamenla.  Bkakasere  oaea  It 
of  •eanda  pnklnctd  Iron  a  viol  (PtriolM, 
il.U).  'InitnunantathatmademeladlaiH 

okfaM.'     JfilKM. 

t.  A>rtetbena(propetlyllT*ornior*)taaed 
to  a  mualcal  aoale.  and  atrack  by  hammen, 
not  by  the  longuea.  Some  chimea  conalit  ol 
from  forty  to  iUty  bella,  the  amaller  bella 
tiling  In  chromatic  lucceaelon.  while  the 
lower  are  (enerally  limited  to  nch  funda- 
mental banea  a>  the  tonic,  doninapi  ""i 
•abdomlnaot.— 3.  ComapoDdmoe  of  i 


NpoDdmoe  of  aounda 
DC  poportloD  or  re- 


irrangemeot  or  bella  BBd  (Mken  li 

ir  muaical  bei^  Au^  iqieiated  In  haxmon; 
rltb  tbe  ivedt.  pipet.  or  tiniKiie«.~.l[(n. 

d  uaed  lor  rfn^ng  by  hi 
*  "   "    church  aarrieft 


Chime,  OUmbichlmk  t.i.  yaut.  u 
Ollltnar  (chlm'M.  n.    One  wbo  chimea. 

cuimn,   seaCHiKnA. 

OUnun  (ahl-mtr^  n.     in.  a<B«m,  1 
_. — _-  >     j,,^  'VP*''  ""••■  *•  which  tl 


Chlmarlal  (kl-merlk-al).  a.    Merely  ima. 
ginary;  laiclful;  fantaatlo;  wildly  or  vainly 

'—■ '-  haying  orcapaUeot  haTlngno 

-~~'  Inthonght;  a^  eAiHHrtnil 


_,. Stw.  Imagf- 

nacy,  laacUul.  lanlaitlc.  wild,  iinliiwaliil. 

rain,  deocltini  dettutre 
Clllliurlimll7  (kl-mer'ik-al-ll),  ntfai     In  a 

chin Rf ad  manner:  wUdly;  ralnly:  famst- 

lully:  tantaillcally. 
OUOMlUlM.    See  Ch  [  HSHipa 


^BinaiitU.  leM,    (Rare.) 

CuinUiaca  I  (ahim'ln-kj),  n.    [  py.  cAnata, 

a  way  or  road  ]      In  «U  law,  a  loll  for 

paaaage  thnnj[h  a  f  areat. 
OtlmlgtlT  (nm'la-tri),  n.     An  old  lonn  of 

Ctalmla,  Ctalmlla  (ehlmla,  chlmll).  n     A 
chimney. — Gkunto-Inf ,eAlm[a-neii*,ektoila- 


im  with  a 


■  And  hit  feet  like  to  latonn 


board  (which  aee) 

CUmniar-OMi,  CDlmnar-potfcMnU-kan. 
chlm'ni-pot),  n.  A  cylindrical  pipe  of 
sartlienwan.  brick,  or  aheet-metal  ptaceil 
on  the  top  of  chimneya  to  prevent  amoklnp. 

<SbSiaBtJ-e»9  {chlm'ni-kap).  n.  1.  An 
abaci!)  or  cotnlce  forming  a  crowning  ter- 

iMderlcg  mora  nertato  Uu  eipnlaion  of 
■moke  from  a  chimney  by  preaenting  the 
eilt  vertnre  alwaya  to  leawaid  by  a  rotatory 

b  The 


"*-  - 
the  Areand  thaaideaol  the  fireplace;  beace, 
the  tnMo,  or  a  place  near  U>e  Ilia. 
OblHUUTVd  (chlni'nld),  o-    Hawinw  a  ohim- 
nay  or  chunneyi  1  lumMhed  wHb  ohlnneri. 

GhimiLaT.lliw  (cblra'ni-flfiV  r.    The  aper- 

' ,_  .1. ..  .,  .  .-,iJ|n„ 

If  •■- 

la  roiaad  above  the  roof. 

OUimwr-IlOOk  (chlm'nl-hok).  n.  A  hook 
lor  holding  pola  and  kettlea  otsr  a  Hre. 

OUnmey-jMIII)  (chlm'ni-lamk.  n.  on*  of 
the  two  vertical  aldaaof  a  Breplace  opening. 


Ohlmuajr-pot.    Be*  CHtintT-civ, 

GblUUMf^tUk  (chlm'ni-atakX  n.  A  gnmp 
of  cbimngyi  carried  np  together. 

CblmuBr-UUJlt  (chlm'nl.alak),  n.  A  long 
chimney,  inch  ai  that  cumected  with  manii- 
faatoriti,  for  the  pnjpoea  ol  ptndncliig  a 
itronger  draught  and  carrying  oB  the  imoko 
■ "■ nnding  bulldingi,  4c 


mon  apedeaof  Bwallowa 
OUmiiaT  -  fiTMn    ChlmnBy  -  ■WMpw 
(chim^i-awtp,    cmm^l-awfiKer),  al     One 
whoae  ocCBUtlaa  I*  to  aweep  chimneya. 

herel  to  their  aldea 
OUmiMT'-top  (chlra'ni-top).  n.    'Hie  top  of 


cAetm^o,  winter,  and  dtifAitf,  a  flower,  In 
«lliulou  to  tbeUmaot  their  flowaiina.]  A 
genoi  of  bnDchJDg  ihruM,  nat  order  Caly- 
uuiUucen.  contlMIng  ot  a  ilngle  >pecle*, 
C-  fragrant^  a  luUve  of  Japui.  nnd  popu- 
larly cilled  Jipan  Bll-aplue.  It  wu  Intro- 
dD<i*d  Into  our  gudeni  Id  1780.  uid  la  H 
ETUt  tivDurlte  becauH  o[  1U  e*r]f  ■weet' 
locnted  QnsBn,     IC  U  generBlLj'  trained 

Oblmpuuet,  CUmpoiuee  (chlm-pan'ii  or 
chlm^Swiitn.  (The  nitlve  Guinea  n.me,l 
A  Urge  Weit  AMcui  spe  (IV<u£wl|iE>i  nipcr) 
belonging  to  the  uithropold  or  man-like 
monkiTi.  vlth  dark-biown  hair  ■ppnwcblng 
black,  unu  reaching  oalr  to  the  bus,  vei? 
lugs  ean,  and,  like  the  onng.  hiTlng  the 

differing  from  It  in  having  an  tddlUonal 
donal  Tcnelira  and  *  thlrtventb  pair  of  riba. 


•Ilhongli  ItihBbitiars  In  reality  arboreal. 
It  tsedi  on  trulta  and  nuti.  Uvea  la  onalt 
•ocletlce,  and  conitructa  ■  lort  of  neit 
amongit  the  brancbea.  The  height  ot  t.  fnll- 


kolniBl  la  moat  nearly  rataled  to  tJi 
Ula. 

aUn  (chin),  n.  [A.  sat.  ein.  the  c 
widely-Bpread  vord :  D.  kia,  O.  tin 
chin:  Icsl.  kinn,  Dan.  Had,  Golh.  k 
the  cheek.  Cog.  Armor,  gtn,  the  che. 
ovn,  the  chin;  L  gtna,  the  cheek;  Or. 


fi.rs 


.   Helaw 
eitiemily  ot   the  face  b*l( 

Uisr  animal*. 

^CAina.orlnihiitalion 

reandi'd 

fThiiia  -aritjn-  (cbl'na-aa-tir).  n.  The  com- 
mon aune  of  Catli'lriAut  ckmentit.  a  cum- 
poilte  plant,  hardy  and  (ree-fowering  In 
our  garden*.   Called  alio  Aeint  Uarantritt. 

CbUMHllay  (chl'na.kis),  n.     Kaolin  (wblch 

OhkU-luk  (cbl'na-ingkX  n.  Bea  Indian  int. 


colleclor*  to  a  iheil  found 

OD  our  coaata.  the  Catyptraa  linimii. 
'"■'"■"I"    (chi-nara'^1,  n.     Tlia   native 
name  of  the  floating  ganlena  once  common 
OD  the  Meiican  lakea    They  Tere  carefully 
conitrucled  ratt*  on  which  plant*  were  cul- 

Ohlna-ontJlW  (cbrna-or-an|),  n,  Theiweet 
orange,  lald  to  have  l>een  originally  brought 

OhlIW-n«t  <chrna-rflt).  n.  The  root  or 
rhiiome  of  the  Smiiia  China,  a  climbing 
■hnibby  plant,  doaely  allied  to  aanaparilla. 

poH8  for  which  the  latter  drag  li  now  need. 
U  i>  Mill  occaatonally  Imported. 
Ohlna-rOM  (chrna-rii).  n.  I.The  name 
given  to  >  Dumber  of  virietlei  ot  ganlea 
ro**  cbleBy  derived  from  Heta  iiidioa  and 
A.  ttrnperfioreru,  both  nativai  ot  China.— 
S.  A  name  sometimea  given  to// tfrttevfroeti' 
fifUTULi.  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  common 
In  China  and  the  Katt  ladle*,  and  u  oma- 


itul-I.  Thi 


Called  alao  CAincA-iua.  Cliint-bag,  ChinU. 
Cblnch,!  a.  lA  nalallud  form  ot  eKielu.] 
Niggard.    Hnmaunt  oj  Iht  Rw 


bytheChloeaeloflllnpUlelol  _ 
inlenticea  in  the  net-work  ot  bamlXKi,  uf 
which  their  window*  are  freqnently  con- 
■tructed,  aa  well  a*  to *tren8ihen  and  vanlali 
'  the  paper  ot  their  lanlema.-Cftiw*«  loii- 
r  ((m.  See  LuiTERIC.  —  CAiiim  iiAtCs,  the 
whit*  Ollde  ot  line,  a  valuable  pigment 

the  prepantlon*  of  while-lead. 
Jhlueaa  (chlntaO,  n.  ring,  and  pi  1.  A  na- 
tive or  native!  of  China.  The  plnnl  form 
CAi'i««i*uae<lbTShakipe»,Mflton,Locke, 
Tlllotaon.  Blr  W.  Temple,  Ac.-  £  The  lan- 
ot  China,  a  nwnoayltablc  language. 
'-   '  "-ing'gl),  n.     Gnvel  free  from 

... _..(whkt*e*}     (Prorinclal-l 

ChlsElr  (chlng-gll),  B.  OraTellTi  abound- 
inilnBraTeL  Sir  W.  Scott.  [Frovlaclal] 
Obillk (chingkVn-  {rroT.K.elltna,aravine. 
O.S.  thine,  A.  Sal.  cfnu,  a  chink,  a  flnure. 
from  dnon.  to  gape.  '  With  an  addeil  t 
oipreielTeof  dl-'— '--■    ~ 


1.  A  genuiot  rodent  anlmala  peculiar  to  the 
aoutnAmerlcan  continent.  The  ipeclea  ue 
nearly  ot  the  form  and  aiie  ot  the  rabbit. 
C.  luni^ra  producea  the  line  pearly-gray 
fur  which  haa  been  ao  much  prized  In  Eu- 
rope for  many  yeara   3eeCHUiCEIILLIl>.B.— 

2.  The  fur  at  IhaH  aDlmal*.  which  i*  uied 
tor  tippet*.  muRi,  llnlngi  to  cloaka,  pelisHi, 


tace  rolled  Into  tittle  tutta.  In  ImlUUon 
chlnchllta  (ur, 
CMiictillllaa(chIn-chini-d$).n.pl.  A  am 


enoi  Is  the  Lagottomui  or  v 


CUn-clatta,  Clilii-^ont  (chlnUoth,  cbia' 
iltnfi.n.   [Far  chiTik-eaugh. 


^M- 

X 

Ing 

iongli 

"T/^ 

»cAi.ui, 

or^rE: 

rtelng 

maghly 

i-ibop),  n.    A  ahop  in 


China  (chin),  v.t.  To  cut  through  the  hack- 
crack.  SeoCHIMti  A  ravine  or  laiye  fla- 
■urs  In  a  cliff:  a  term  eipeclally  common  in 
the  lale  of  Wight  and  HampahUs;  aa.  Blaok- 

(^nsd  {chlndl.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  back: 
limkhoned :  uaed  in  compoaltion.     '  Sl*el- 

(3Lln«M  (chl-nitO.  A.  Fertilnlog  to  China 
—OiintK  cmnt,  or  Chimti  mttOlaa.    See 

pmilion  u»fd  In  Breworiu.  —Chinrie  glue. 
a  luperlor  glue  and  vamlth  obtained  from 


RuagBOlC 
(nilnsla  (i 


a.  the  cAtfili  of 


igbh  than  breadth;  a  gap  or  crack ; 
-■^--■awali 

Chink  (chlngk),  e.E.     1.  To  nuae  o^or 
part  and  form  a  Ouure ;  to  otake  chinlu  Id. 

— .jhuSki;^  Timi"!'"^.  ■_ —  ___. 

L  A  Ihort.  eharp,  clear,  metallic  iDUDd. 

i.  A  tenn  for  money,  ao  called  from  iU 
tinkling  aound.  [ValgarJ-S  The  name  ot 
a  bird,  the  reed-bunting  (Einbtriia  idutHi- 
euluj).  probably  derived  from  iti  note. 
Ohlnlt  («hlngk).  tF.i  (ImlUUve;  comp  jin^. 
which  la  perhapa  for  chuikis.]  To  make  a 
unall  itukip  Bound,  aa  by  the  coUlalon  of 


CMnkt 


:t(chlnakX»i    (See  Kwi.  a  tlt-I   A 
ot  coughing  oir  laughing. 

Chinb  {chlngk'a).  n.  The  iiuirie  cabia 
bridge  nt  the  Eait  Indlei,  upon  Ailch  tra- 
veraea  a  leat  in  the  form  of  an  oi-yoke. 
B.  H.  £ni«At 

OUnkapliL  (chlngk'a-pin),  n.  The  American 
name  ^r  the  dwarf  cteatiiut  (Oufawa 
pumiJo).  a  tree  that  riuu  fl  to  «>  feet  high, 
with  a  branching  ahruhby  item.  prodDcing 
a  pointed  ovoid  nut,  acaroely  halt  aa  large 

CUSk-bnc  (chlngkTjug),  »     A  kind  of  In- 

CUnkr  (chliigk'l).  a.  Full  of  chlnki  or  Ai- 
auraa;  gaping;  openina  In  narrow  cletta. 
'Plaliler  thou  the  cAuiitv  hivea  with  clay. 

Chinned  (chind).  a.  Having  a  chia  of  thla 
or  that  kind ;  aa.  double-cAinnttl.  '  Like  a 
(aire  yoDg  prince.  Brtt  downe  eAimitd.' 
Chapman. 

Olilnolln»(kln'ft-lln).n.  (C^H.N.)  An  oily 
liquldionamedbyGerhardt.  ItiiobtilnHl 
by  dlitllUag  quinine  with  potaah  and  a  Utile 
wateror  t>y  thadry  dlaUllationof  coal.  It 
unltea  with  acldi.  tormlng   cryatalliiable 

Chlnaanpln  (chlnlcwa-piD),  n.     Same  aa 

Chln-*cab(chln'akBb),n.  A  dlMB**  in  abeep. 
called  by  ihepherd*  Dorian. 

Chlnaa  (china),  tt.t.  A'out  to  tlirait  oakum 
into  the  leama  or  chink*  of  a  ahip  wl 

chlae]  or  point  of  a  knlte  ""  '  '"' 

eipedlent  tor  caulking. 

ChUI-4tntp4chln'itrap),  n.  In  aaddUry.  a 
atrap  connecting  the  throat-itrep  and  nu*e- 
band  of  a  halter.     B.  H.  KHight 

(Thlnti  (Thinti  (chlnta).  n.    |  Iliad.  Ainx; 
itted,  ataliied.]    ColtoD  cloth 


Per  aam,  apotte 
or  calico  printed 

now  generally  glaii 

larvely  nianufacture< 
in  Great  Britain. 


It    • 
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Chlnti  (chinUX  n.  Aninaeoi  8«e  Chinch. 

01UO000ea(ld-6-koklLA).  n.  [Or.  eAitfn,  mow. 
and  kokkott  a  berry:  in  alloiUm  to  tbe  white 
colour  of  the  berries.]  A  genot  of  tropical 
plants,  nai  order  Rubiaces.  consisting  of 
small,  often  clirobii«,  shmbs,  with  funnel- 
shaped,  Yellowish  flowers;  fruit  a  white 
berry  wiUi  two  seeds.  The  bark  of  the  root 
of  C.  anguifuga  Is  a  riolent  emetic  and 
purgative. 

CMoiiailtltllft  (kf -^nan'thnsX  n.  [Or.  eki&n^ 
•now,  and  anthot,  blossom:  nrom  the  snow- 
white  clusters  of  flowers.  1  A  genus  of  North 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  nat  order  Die- 
acea.    See  Pkinok-treb. 

OMonllbB,  dllonidldMCkl-onl-dft.  ki-o-nid'- 
i-ddX  fKjpL  A  family  of  birds  including  the 
genus  Chionis. 

CnlonlB  (ki'd-nisX  n.  (Or.  ekiOn,  snow.]  See 
Shiathbill. 

dilopDinet  (chop-ptoO.  n.  Same  as  Chopins. 

Chip  (chip),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ehipptd;  ppr. 
chippmg.  (Closely  connected  with  ckop  and 
ekap;  comp.  CD.  kippen,  to  strike,  to 
knock  to  pieces ;  O.Sw.  kippa,  to  chop ;  O. 
kippen,  to  clip  or  cut  money.]  To  cut  into 
small  pieces  or  chips;  to  diminish  by  cutting 
away  a  little  at  a  time  or  in  small  pieces;  to 
hew.    See  Chipphio. 

Oblp  (diipX  n.  [From  the  Terfo.]  1.  A  piece 
of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance,  separ- 
ated from  a  body  by  a  blow  of  an  instm- 
ment,  particularly  a  cuttins  instrument,  as 
an  axe,  adxe.  or  chiseL— 2.  Wood  n>lit  into 
thin  slips  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
bonnets. 

The  Udies  wtmr  j«ckeu  and  petticoats  of  brown 
linen,  and  cA^  hats.  Sm»lUtt. 

3  Anything  dried  up  and  depriTed  of  strength 
and  character.    [Colloq.] 

lie  was ...  a  e*^,  weak  water-ffruel.  a  taroe  rabbit 

CJmaH  tkeycitngtr. 

4.  NiwZ.  the  quadrant-shi4>ed  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  loff-line ;  the  log 
(which  see>— il  ehipqfth$  out  block,  a  fami- 
liar phrase  applied  to  a  child  or  individual 
who.  either  in  person  or  in  sentiments  and 
disposition,  resembles  his  fsther. 

Gblp  (chip).  V.  i.  To  break  or  fly  olTln  small 
pieces,  as  potter's  ware. 

Cblp-AZe  (chip'aksX  n.    An  axe  for  chip- 

cShtp-bonnet  (chfp^n-net).  n.  A  woman's 
bonnet  made  of  wood  split  into  small  slips. 

Chip-chop  (chip'chop).  a.  Broken;  abrupt: 
gabbling.  *  The  sweet  Italian  and  the  dup- 
chop  Dutch.'    John  Taylor. 

Chip-hat  (chip'hat).  n.  A  hat  made  of  chips 
or  wood  cut  into  thin  filaments  and  plaited, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  straw-hat. 

Chlnmux^  Ghlpmuok  (chip'mungk,  chip'- 
rauk).  n.  The  popular  name  of  the  squirrel- 
like animals  of  the  genus  Tamias  (which 
see). 

Chipper  (chip'Ar).  a.  [Softened  fbnn  of 
proT.  E.  kxpptr,  lively,  brisk;  comp.  D.  Ir^ 
p9T9n^  to  smart  with  cold.]  Active;  cheer- 
ful; lively;  brisk;  comfortable.  [American, 
ooUoq.] 

Chipper  (chii/Ar),  v.i  To  chirp;  to  chirrup. 

JProvincial  fineiish.] 

Chipping  (chifringXn.  1.  The  act  of  cutting 
ontn  small  pieces;  an  operation  frequently 
applied  to  cast-iron  when  it  is  taken  from 
the  mould,  in  order  to  cut  away  the  dark 
rind  or  outside  crust,  which  is  harder  than 
the  rest  and  which  would  destroy  the  file. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  the  chisel, 
and  is  very  expeditious  compared  with  the 
process  of  filing.  —2.  The  flying  or  breaking 
off  in  small  pieces  of  the  edges  of  potter's 
ware  and  porcelain.— 8.  A  ch^;  a  ptoce  cut 
oflT  or  separated  by  a  cutting  or  engraving 
instrument;  a  fragment 

Chlpplog-hlrd  (diiplng-bted),  n,  A  kind 
of  sparrow  (Jienotriehia  toeicUu).  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States.  Called  alsoCft^ 
ping-tparrow.  and  colloquially  Chippy. 

Chlpping-ChlMl  (chipOng-chk-ell  n.  The 
chisel  employed  in  the  operation  of  chipping. 
See  CHIPPIHG,  L 

Chlpplof-pleoe  (chip'ing-p«sXn.  In/<mfid- 
ing,  (a)  an  elevated  cast  or  forged  surface, 
affordiuff  surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the 
tools,  (p)  The  projecting  piece  of  iron  cast 
on  the  face  of  a  piece  of  Iron  framing,  when 
intended  to  be  rested  against  another  piece. 

Chlppj  (chip'i).  a.     Abounding  in  chips; 
produced  by  chips. 
Here  ny  chilled  veins  are  wanned  by  tkiffy  ires. 

Chippy  (chipl),  ti.    See  CRiPpmo-BUD. 
Ohlque  (sh«kX  n.    [Fr]    Tbe  chigoe. 
Chlr-v    SeeCauL-. 


Ghlragra  (kl-ng^X  n.  [L.  oAiram,  from 
Or.  ditytagni^  hand-gout— eA«sr,  the  hand, 
and  agra,  aeixure.]    Oout  in  the  hand. 

Chlrafrlo^  Chlragrlcal  (ki-rag'rik.  kl-rag'- 
rik-alx  a.  Having  the  gout  in  the  hand,  or 
subject  to  that  disease. 

Chlrch.t  n.    A  church. 

Chlr<^jiawe,t  n.  A  churchyard.  'In  feld, 
in  chirch.  or  in  tMtthhayH*    CftauMr. 

Ghlrchrer^t  n.  A  church-reeve  or  church- 
warden,   dkatcetr. 

Chlretta  (ki-ref  U).  tk  fHind.]  An  Indian 
bitter  derived  from  the  dried  stems  of  Agc^ 
thoiu  OUrayto,  a  gentianaceous  plant  from 
the  north  of  India.  It  is  very  similar  in  its 
properties  to  gentian,  and  is  used  medicin- 
ally for  similar  purposes. 

Chirk  (ch^rkX  »•  (Apparently  a  sli^tly 
modified  form  of  ekxro;  comp.  Prov.  O.  txr- 
Jten,  to  chirp.  ]  Lively ;  cheerful;  in  good 
spirits;  in  a  comfortable  state.  [United 
States.] 

Chlrkt  (chAricX  v.i  To  chirp;  to  creak. 
Ohaiietr. 

Chlmit  (ch^rmX  v  «'•  (A.  Sax.  cirm,  eyrm, 
a  noise,  cry,  eyrman,  to  make  a  noise;  from 
same  root  as  eAtrr.  chirk,  and  chirp.]  1.  To 
chirp  as  a  bird.  'The  bird  chirmet  as  it  is 
whistled  to.'  Wodroevh€.  —  2.  To  emit  a 
mournful  sound,  as  biras  collected  together 
before  a  storm. 

Ghlmitt  Chnrmet  (chArmX  n.  [A.  Sax. 
dm.  See  above.]  Clamour;  confused  noise; 
specificallv,  the  mournful  sound  emitted 
before  a  storm  by  birds  collected  together. 
'The  churmc  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  re- 
proaches.'   Bacon. 

ChlrognomyCkl-rog'no-miX  n.  [Or.  cAetr, 
cheiroc,  the  luind,  and  gndmi,  understand- 
ing, from  gign6$k6,  to  know.  ]  A  so-called 
art  or  science  which  professes  to  Judge  of 
mental  character  from  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  hand. 

Chirograph  <kI'r6-grafX  n.  [Qt.  cheir,  the 
hand,  and  mraphA,  to  write.]  Anciently, 
a  deed,  which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was 
engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parch- 
ment with  a  space  between,  in  which  was 
written  a  word  or  words,  or  the  capital 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  throu^  which  the 
parchment  was  cut  and  one  part  ffiven  to 
each  party,  so  that  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  might  be  easily  shown.  This  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  concerned  the  engrossing  of 
fines  of  land,  was  retained  in  the  chirogra- 
pher's  ofllce  in  England  unUl  those  assur- 
ances were  abolished  in  1833. 

Chlrographer  (kl-rog'raf-*r),  n.  [See  Chi- 
rograph. ]  1.  One  who  exercises  or  prof  esses 
the  art  or  business  of  wriUng.—Chirogra- 
pher  <tf  Jtnet,  in  old  law,  an  ofllcer  in  the 
Common  Pleas  who  engrossed  fines  of  land. 
See  Chirograph.  —2.  One  who  teUs  fortunes 
by  examining  the  hand. 

Chlrofpraphlc,  Chlrographloal  (kl-ro- 
grafik,  U-rO-graTik-al),  a.  Pertaiiiing  to 
chirography. 

Chlrograpmst  (U-rog'raf-istX  n.  A  chiro- 
gr^her. 

Let  the  cMirogra/kiMts  behold  his  palm. 

ArtuthH0i. 

ChtrographyOd-rog'ra-fiX n.  [See Chiro- 
graph.] iTrhe  art  of  writing;  h^d- writ- 
ing.—2.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  ex- 
amining the  hand 

Chlrog71llliatt(kf'r6-Jim-nastX*t.  [Or. 
ckcirTukt  hand,  and  gytmuuUt,  a  trainer  of 
athletes,  a  symnast]  A  contrivance  for  ex- 
ercising and  strengthening  the  fingers  of  a 
pianist  One  of  the  simplest  forms  consists 
of  a  cross-bar  from  which  are  suspended 
rings  attached  to  sprinss. 

Chlrologloal  (kI-r6-loJ1k-alX<^  Pertaining 
to  chirology. 

GhlrolOglst  (k1-roro-JistX  n.  (Or.  eheit,  the 
hand,  and  logoc,  discourse.  ]  One  who  com- 
municates thoughts  by  signs  made  with  the 
hands  and  finfera 

OhlrolocF  (U-rol'o-JiX  n.  [See  Chirolo- 
0I8T.]  The  art  or  practice  of  using  the 
manual  alphabet,  that  is,  of  communicating 
thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands  and 
fingers,  much  used  by  deaf-mutes.     See 

DSAFNRSS. 

Chlromanoer  (kf ro-man-sArX  n.  [See  Chi- 
romancy.] One  who  attempts  to  foretell 
future  events,  or  to  tell  the  fortunes  and 
dispositions  of  persons  by  inspecting  the 
hands.    Drydsn. 

Chiromancy  (kl'ro-man-siX  n.  [Or.  cheir, 
the  tiand,  ana  tnanUia,  divination.]  Div- 
ination by  the  hand :  the  art  or  practice  of 
attempting  to  foretell  events,  or  to  discover 
the  diq>osltions  of  a  person  by  inspecting 


the  lines  and  lineaments  of  his  hand;  palm- 
istry. 
Chlromanlftp  ChiromaiitUt  (ki'ro-man- 

iMt,  ki'ro-mantistX  n.  Same  as  Chiromancer. 

Chlromantlc,  Chlromantlcal  (ki-r6-man'- 
tik.  kird-man'tik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  chiro- 
mancy or  divination  by  the  hand. 

Chlronla  (kf-rO'ni-aX  ti.  [Prom  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  who  cured  himself  by  it]  A  genus 
of  Dlants,  nat  order  Oentianace»,  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs  with  narrow  ribbed  leaves  and 
bell-shaped,  generally  pink,  fiowers.  Several 
are  in  cultivation.  'The  name  was  formerly 
given  to  our  English  centaury. 

Onlronomert  (ki-ron'o-m«rX  n.  A  teacher 
of  chironomy  or  gesticulation. 

OhlronomlOf  (kI-r6-nom'ik).  a.  Belating  to 
chht>nomy  or  the  art  of  gesticulation. 

Chlronomiu  (U-ron'o-musX  n.  (Or.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  nomoc,  a  rule,  in  silusion  to 
the  symmetrical  manner  in  which  these  in- 
sects spread  out  their  feet  when  they  are  at 
rest  1  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Tipulid».  There  are  upwards  of 
eighty  British  species,  all  of  small  size;  thev 
frequent  marshy  situations  and  very  much 
resemble  gnats. 

Chlroilomyt(ki-ron'o-mi),n.  [Or.  cA^ir,  the 
hand,  ana  nomoc,  a  nue.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  rules  of  gesticulation, 
which  is  a  part  of  pantomime. 

Chlroplast  (kl'ro-plastX  n.  (Or.  chsir,  the 
hand,  and  plaud,  to  form.]  An  instrument 
employed  oy  some  teachers  to  form  the 
band  for  playing  on  the  pianoforte.  Called 
also  Chiroplaae. 

GhlnnKKl  (kl'ro-podX  n.  [See  below.]  A 
member  of  the  Mammalia  having  hands,  or 
feet  resembling  hands. 

Chlropodlft  (kl-rop'od-istX  n.  [Or.  cheir, 
the  hand,  ana  poue,  vodoe,  the  foot  ]  One 
who  treats  diseases  ox  the  hands  or  feet ;  a 
surgeon  for  the  feet ;  a  cutter  or  extractor 
of  corns. 

Chlroptera  (U-rop'tte-aX  n.  pt.  See  Chur- 

OPTSRA. 

Chlroiophlst  (kl-ros'o-fistX  n.  [Qt.  cheir, 
the  hand,  and  eophot,  wise.  ]  A  fortune- 
teller. 

Chlrotet  (ki-rO't«sX  n.    Same  as  Cheirotee. 

Chirp  (cherpX  v.i.  (A  parallel  and  equiva- 
lent form  to  chirk,  and  O.  xirpen,  Uchtrpen, 
achirpen,  to  chirp,  chirrup  being  a  length- 
ened form,  and  the  same  root  being  seen  in 
chirm,  chirr,  D.  kirren,  to  coo,  and  in  L. 
garrio,  to  chatter,  the  root  being  ultimately 
the  same  as  that  of  ealL]  To  make  a  short 
sharp  shrill  sound,  as  is  done  by  small  birds 
or  certain  insects;  as,  a  lark  or  cricket 
chirpe.  '  The  yellow  broom  where  cAirp  the 
linnets  gay.'    MickU. 

The  cricket  cMirfs,  the  light  bimu  low. 
Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  T(mHjs*n. 

Chirp  (chArpX  fL  A  short,  shrill  note,  as  of 
certain  birds  or  insects. 

I  hear  a  cA^  of  birds.  Ttnt^yttH. 

Chlrper  (chirp'ArX  n.    One  that  chirps. 

begins  his  notes  in  the  middle  of 
GMtrt  IVkiU. 


The  ckirper  .  . 
March. 


Chlrplnjr  (chirping),  n.  The  sound  made 
by  onethat  chirps.  '  A  kind  of  whistling 
or  chirping  with  the  lips.'    Holland. 

Chirping  (ch6rp'ingX  a.  Cheering;  enliven- 
ing; liL  causing  to  chirp.  'The  chirping 
and  moderate  bottle.'  B.  Joneon. 

He  takes  his  chirfing  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes. 

Pap*. 
Chlrplngly  (ch6rp1ng-liX  adt.    In  a  chirp- 
ing manner. 

Chirr,  Chlrre  (ch^rX  v.i.  [A.  Sax.  ceorian, 
to  murmur.    See  Chirp.]    To  coo,  as  a 

{>lgeon :  to  make  a  noise  of  which  the  word 
s  imitative.     'The  chirring  grasshopper.' 
Herriek. 

Chirrup  (chii^rupX  v.i  (Probably  a  length- 
ened form  of  chtrp  by  laying  stress  upon 
then]    To  chirp. 

And  whit.  whit.  whit,  in  a  bush  beside  me  eMrruptd 
the  nightingale.  Ttnuyson. 

Chirrup  (chir'rup).  v.  t  To  quicken,  enliven, 
or  animate,  as  by  chirping ;  to  cherup;  as, 
to  chirrup  up  one's  horses. 

Chirrup  (chu'rupX  n.  A  chirp.  'The  spar- 
row's chirrup  on  the  roof.'    tennyeon. 

Chlrurgeont(kf-rAr'ion),n.  [Qt.cheirourgoe, 
one  who  operates  with  Uie  hand— e^ir,  the 
hand,  and  ergon,  work;  L.  chirurgue,  Fr. 
ehirurgien.']    A  surgeon. 

Chlrurgeonlyt  (kl-rAr'Jon-liX  adv.  In  the 
manner  of  a  chirurgeon  or  surgeon.   Shak. 

Chlrurgeryt  (kl-r*i'j*r-ix  n.  (Or.  cheir- 
ourgia.    See  CHIRURGEON.]    Surgery. 


6h,  dkain;     eh,  Se.  lock;     g,  go;     J./ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  si«v;     th.  thtn;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
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diimrglct  Oblmrgloalt  (ki-rdi'Jik,  ki- 
rtr'jik-al),  a.    Surgical 

OlllBal  (cWelX  n,  [O.Fr.  aM{<Fr.  ciMOuX 
through  L.L.  csmUiu^  adiin.  fnnn  L.  tieiliM^ 
a  cutting  initrtiiii«Bt«.  sickle,  from  aeeo,  to 
cut.]  An  inttntment  of  iron  or  BteeU  used 
in  carpentry,  Joinerr,  cabhiei-work,  mason- 
ry, sculpture,  Ac ,  either  for  paring,  hewing, 
or  gouging.  Chisala  are  of  different  sixes 
and  shuws,  fitted  for  particular  usaa 

OhiMl  (chlK'el),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  thittUed; 
ppr.  ofnaMmg.  L  To  oat,  pare,  gouge,  or 
engrave  wHh  a  chisel;  as,  a  statue  ekmlUd 
out  of  marbleL^2.  Fig.  to  cut  oloee,  as  in  a 
bargain;  to  cheat.    [Slang.] 

01ll8«lled(chis'eld).ix.anda.  Worieedwith 
a  chisel  or  aa  with  a  chisel;  clearH«t;  sta- 
tuesque. '  The  delicate  and  cAistfUsd  beauty 
of  the  student's  featores.'  Lord  L^Um.— 
ChuelUd  work,  the  condition  of  the  saifaoe 
of  a  stone  produced  by  the  chisel 

Gtalatl-tootll  (chiztel-tttth),  n.  A  tooth  like 
a  chisel,  a  name  given  to  the  inciamr  teeth 
of  rodent  animals  fMm  their  form.  These 
teeth  exhibit  asharp  anterior  margin  formed 
hy  the  denser  eimmeV  wttk  the  softer  den- 
tine sloping  awMT  behind  it.  Just  as  the  an- 
terior surface  of  a  chisel  slopes  from  the 
sharp  edge  formed  by  the  plate  of  hard  steel 
laid  on  the  back  of  that  tool 

OhlBlea  (kia'ld-4)X  n.  [Heb.  MaUu]  The 
ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  answering 
to  a  part  of  November  and  a  part  of  De- 
cember. 

Clilsley  (ohizliX  «>  [A  Sax.  mmcI,  osot/, 
gravel,  sand;  oomp.  ehsisom.]  Having  a 
sandy  and  clayey  character;  containing  a 
large  admixture  of  gravel  and  small  pebblet; 
said  of  soila 

01iluel&  Chisels  (chis'ielx),  n.  The  coarser 
part  of  bran  or  flenr  after  the  finer  part  is 
separated. 

Chit  (chitX  m-  [A.  Sax.  cttA,  a  shoot  or  twig.] 
1.  A  shoot  or  sprout;  the  first  shooting  or 
germination  of  a  seed  or  plant.  '  The  chit 
or  sprit  at  the  root  end. '  Mortimer.  Hence 
—2.  A  child  or  babe.  'A  squealing  ehU.' 
TatUr.  [Colloq.]— at  A  pimple;  awact^ 
4.  An  instrument  for  cleaving  laths. 

Chit  t  (  chit ),  V.  i.  To  sprout ;  to  shoot,  as  a 
seed  or  plant 


I  have  knowR  brntey^it  la  seven 
tkro«r»  fovth. 


hovn  mtot  betnf 


CMtk  cutty  (chit,  chlf  ti),  n,  [A  corruption 
of  the  Hindu  terra  chit  am.  a  letter.]  A 
note  or  letter;  a  written  message.  Also 
called  Chittah. 

ThiB  evealnr  comes  a  native  ttoepcr  Into  canm 
with  a  chUty  (br  '  RusscU  Sahib.'        m  H.  RUsttU. 

Omtt  (chitX  for  Ckideih.    Chawer. 

Chlt-Oiat  (chit'chat).  n.  [A  reduplication  of 
chat.  See  Chat.]  Prattle;  familiar  or  trifl- 
ing tallL 

NothhiK  can  be  -more  unlike  than  tbe  inflated  lint- 
cal  rhapMxiies  of  Shafte&bary  and  the  ptain,  natural 
chtt<hat  of  Teraple.  Lamb. 

Cbltln.  Chltine  (Id'tinX  n.  [Fr.  ehiUhi,  a 
tunicj  The  name  given  by  Odier  to  the 
organic  substance  which  forms  the  elytra 
and  integuments  of  insects  and  the  carapaces 
of  Crustacea,  and  which  may  be  obtained 
by  exhausting  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers 
with  water,  alcohol,  elher,  acetic  add.  and 
boiling  alkalies  The  residue  retains  the 
form  of  the  wing-cases.  It  is  solid,  trans- 
parent, and  of  homy  aspect  Its  composi- 
tion is  regarded  as  being  CtHuWO^ 

CbltlXlOtlS  (krtin-usX  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having  the  nature  of  chitin. 

Chiton  (ki'tonX  n.  [Gr.  chit6n.\  A  tunic; 
the  under  garment  vrom  br  the  ancient 
Greelcs  The  Doric  chiton^  worn  by  men, 
was  short  and  of  wool ;  the  Ionic  was  of 
linen,  worn  low,  with  short,  wide  sleeves 
Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Chiton  (ki'tonX  n,  [Gr.  eikitdn,  a  tunic,  a 
cuirass,  a  coat  of  mail,  the  name  being 
civen  from  the  shell  1  A  genus  of  molluscs 
forming  the  tvpe  of  the  f^ily  Chitonidn ; 
a  member  of  this  family. 

Chltonid»  (Id-ton'i-diX  "•  P^  A  natural 
family  of  gasteropods,  affording  the  only 
instance  known  Qi  amoUusean  shell  formed 
of  many  sncceasive  portions,of  ten  in  contact 
and  overlapping  each  other,  but  never  truly 
articulated.  The  shell  in  the  typical  genus 
Chiton  is  oompoeed  of  eig^  pieoes;  the 
animal  adhering  to  rooks  or  stones  after  the 
fashion  of  the  limpet  The  species  are 
numwous,  and  there  are  few  rocky  shores 
without  some  of  them.  Some  of  the  specie 
are  fossil  in  carboniferous  rocks 

Chlttah  (chif  tii).  n.    See  CHIT.  Chittt. 


Ohltter  (chit'UrX  v.%.  [Closely  aUied  to 
efta<ter;oomp.G.2ittsren,.totMmble.]  LTo 
shiver;  to  shaken  as  with  ookL  [Obsolete 
and  provinciaL]— 2.t  To  ohiipu 

I  cMMv.  chirp,  and  ayPK.  /CtwtkM. 

Ohltterllng  (chit't«r-llngX  n:  [Perhaps 
allied  to  Sc.  Hte,  Goth,  qmtkut,  the  belly; 
or  eh  may  be  for  «A,  the  word  being's  dim. 
derived  from  the  verb  that  means  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels]  1.  In  cookery ^  part  of  the 
small  intestines,  as  of  swine,  med  for  food: 

generally  used  in  the  pinr^    '  Which  was 
ut   souse   to  chitterHnge.'     HudSbrxu.— 
2.t  The  frill  to  the  breast  of  aahirt 

Of  an  Italian  waist,  we  make  an  EnfrUsh  pstycoale; 
of  a  French  niffe.  an  EngUth  c^tttrlirtr. 

GhlttF  (chit^tiX  a.    [See  Ctat.  a  spront] 

1.  FuU  of  ohiU  or  sprouts— 2.  t  Childish;  like 
a  babe.— 8.t  Affilcted  with  warts  or  pimples 

Chltt7-f!EMt,t  ChlttF-ftusedt  (chU^fis. 
chit'tt-fastX  a.  [From  chiUy  (see  above), 
and /oet.]  L  Mesgre>fsoed;  baby-faoecL 
'The  peaking,  chitty-face  page.'  Jfoww^^er. 

2.  Pimply-faced. 

Ghlvaoie,  Chlyaohle,  n.  See  cbitaohik 
Chlyalrlc  (shiv'al-rikX  a.  Partoking  of  the 
character  of  chivalry;  chivalrous 
ChlVElronsCshiVal-rusXa.  [SeeCHiyALRT.] 
Pertaining  to  chivalry  or  kni^t-errantry; 
warlike;  bold;  gallant  'Chtvalroue  em- 
prise.'   Sp0nmr. 

A  fotnth  (In  Milton's  catalogue  of  names)  brings 
before  us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  ckHmiwmu  ro- 
mance, the  trepnicd  lists,  the  embroidered  homini 


the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the  enci 


rd( 


haatS 


gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured  knights. 


and  the  smiles  of  rescued  princi 


Miutiitt^y. 


ChlvalroUittly  (shiv^-ms-liX  adt).  In  a 
chivalrous  manner  or  spirit 

Chlyalrousness  (  shi  v '  al-rusoies  X  n-  The 
quslity  of  being  chivslrons;  gallantry;  no- 
bility of  spirit;  magnanimity;  gallant  self- 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  weak. 

Chivalry  (shi v'al-riX  n.  [Vr.eheoaUrie,trom 
cbevaUer,  a  knight  or  horseman,  from  dUsoA 
a  horse.  See  Cavalrt.I  L  Knighthood; 
the  sirstem  to  which  knighthood  with  aU  its 
laws  and  usages  belonged.  'Degrees  and 
orders  of  cMnaJbry. '  Beuon.—^.  That.which 
pertains  to  knighthood ;  the  qualifications 
of  a  knight,  aa  oonrtesyt  valour,  and  dexte- 
rity in  arms 


The  gtorrvf  oar  Troy  ttde  daydotk  lie 

On  his  fait  wertlkand  sii^le  cMnmlry.       Skmk. 

8.t  An  adventure  or  ex]doit,  as  of  a  knight 
'Acts  more  dangerous,  but  less  famous,  be- 
cause they  were  but  private  ekivairiee.'  Sir 
P.  Sidney.— 4.  A  body  or  order  of  kni^ts; 
knights  or  warriors  collectively;  any  body 
of  ilinstrlons  warriors,  eq>eoially  cavalry.* 

The  Red  Sea  const,  whose  waves  o\nthrew 
BmMs  and  his  Meniphlan  cktwrnSryt      MiUtm, 

Wave.  Munich,  all  thy  banners  > 
And  charge  with  aH  thy  tkivahy. 


6.  In  EnghA  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  by 
knight's  service;  that  is,  by  the  condition  of 
performing  service  on  horsebsdE,  or  of  per- 
forming some  noble  or  military  service  to 
his  lord.  See  Knioht-sk&vicb  and  Ten- 
URS. —Ckiurt  of  Chivalry,  a  court  established 
by  Edward  III.,  of  which  the  Lord  High 
Constable  and  the  £arl-marshal  of  England 
were  joint  judges.  When  both  judges  were 
present   it   took  cognizance  of    criminal 

.  oases,  generally  in  a  summanr  manner; 
when  held  before  the  eari-macshal  alone  it 
was  merely  a  «onrt  of  honour.  It  is  now  in 
abeyance,  exoef>t  as  represented  in  the  Her- 
alds' College  by  the  earl-marshal's  court 

ChlTat  (chivX  n.  [L.G.  eekeve,  theshivesor 
fragments  of  stalk,  as  of  hemp  or  flax,  that 
fall  off  in  dressing;  Icel  sierra,  to  cleave.] 
In  hot.  the  thread  or  filament  which  sup- 
ports the  anther  of  a  flower.    Bay. 

(Hilve  (chivX  n.    See  GlVB. 

ChlYO-garllc  (chlv'gir-likXn.  Same  as  Cim. 

Chlver  (chiv'^rX  v.l  To  shiver.  [Old  Eng- 
lidi  and  Scotch.] 

GhlTey,  Chlvw  (chi v^  v.  t  [See  extract  ] 
To  chase  round  or  hunt  about;  to  throw  or 
pitch  about    [Slang.] 

CMiwjt  is  a  conimon  Englidi  word.  meanin|^  to 

5oad.  drive,  ve<.  hunt,  or  throw  as  it  were  here  and 
lere.  It  is  purely  Gipsy.  CAiw  in  Rommanymeans 
anything  sharp-pointrd.  as  a  dagf^er  or  goad,  or 
knife.  The  old  Gipsy  word  ckiv.  among^  its  numerous 
meanings,  has  exactly  that  of  casting,  throwing, 
pitching,  and  driving.  C  u.  iMmmd. 

Ghlvey  (chiv'iX  n.    A  halloo;  a  shout;  a 

cheer.    [Slang] 
Chlamydata  (klamld-atX  a.    [Gr  eklamye, 

eklamydoe,  a  mantle.  ]   In  tool,  possessing  a 

mantle;  as,  ckiamydate  Branchiogastero- 

poda 


Ohlamydaons  (kla-mid'6-usX  a.  in  6ol. 
pertaining  to  the  floral  envelope  of  a  plant 

(mlamydosannis  (Uam'i'do-sa''nMX  n. 
[Gr.  dUoMfSr  dUamyrioi^'  a  cloak*  and 
tauroe,  a-  liiaid.  ]  A  gems  of  Australian 
lizards.  The  C.  JTiapiv  known  as  the 
frilled  lizard,  has  a  carious  crensted 
membrane -like  ruff  or  t^pet  round  its 
neck,  oonrertng  its  shoulders,  wMch  lies 
bsck  in  plaits  upon  the  bodv  nhea  the 
animal  is  tranquil,  but  which  ewvates  itself 
whenitisinttatedorfrighteDed.  Its  head 
is  laise  in  proportion  to  ita  body.  A  full- 
grown  spetmnen  is  about  8  feet  in  length. 

Chlamyphore  (klsiBfl<lArX  n;  SeeCHLAmr- 

PHORUB. 

ChlamyphoriB,  Chlaanrdoi^honif  (kla- 
mif'o-rus,  klam-i-dofo-rosX  nc  [Or. 
cAtomys,  iiAiamiiyilos,  a  dosk,  and  jitiing. 
to  befu*.]  A  genus  of  qusdrnpeds  of  the 
order  Edentata  The  C  fnwsaiifiii,  or 
plcliioi&go,  resenblesthe  mole  in  its  hiMts; 
it  is  about  6  inches  long;  end  its  baek  is 
covered  overwith  a  cost  of  mall,  consisting 
of  twmty-fourrofwsof  tough  leathery  plates 
Uis  a  jmtive  of  Chili,  and  nearly  allied  to 
theaimadilla 

Ohlamys  (klam'isX  n.  [L.  snd  Or.1  1.  A 
Ught  and  freely-fiowing-searf  or  friaid  worn 
by  the  ancients  as  an  outer  garment  It 
was  oblong  in  shane^  generally  about  4wice 
as  long  as  it  was  broad.    A  commoa  mode 
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of  wearing  it  was  to  pass  one  of  its  shorter 
sides  round  the  neck  snd  fssten  it  by  means 
of  a  brooch,  letting  it  hang  down  over  the 
back  or  over  the  shoulder.  — 2.  A  purple 
cope;  one  of  the  pontifical  vestments  —8.  In 
hot.  the  floral  envelope  of  a  plant 

rhlAflTmii  (kia^as'maX  n.  [Gr.  cMoeM, 
to  be  green.]  In  paihoL  UL  greenness; 
a  nsme  for  a  cutaneous  affe^on  charao- 
terized  by  patches  of  a  yeUow  or  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  the  pityriaeie  veriieokm.  It 
is  removable  by  the  use  of  sulphur. 

Chloe  (klO'^X  n.  The  name  of  the  heroine 
of  Longus'  pastoral  romance  JDofiftnit.  atui 
Chloe,  and  of  a  shepherdess  in  S^ydne/s 
Arcadia;  hence  I4;>plied  in  literature  to  a 
female  lover. 

To  tore  their  anendon  awny  while  Strephansoid 
CA/«r  were  billing  and  coning.  Tkatttn^ 

Ohlora  (UO'raX  n.  [Gr.  ehUrot,  greeniah- 
yellow.  ]  A  small  genus  of  gentlasaeeous 
plsnts,  consisting  of  erect  glsuooos  herbs 
One  species  (C.  per/oliata)  is  found  in  the 
chalky  pastures  of  En^and.  Its  stem  is 
from  0  to  18  inches  high,  and  terminates  in 
a  number  of  fiower'StsUcs,  eaeh  beaiiiw  a 
stni^e  Isrgish  delicate  yellow  flower.  The 
whole  plimt  is  very  bitter,  and  may  be 
employed  ss  a  tonio;  it- is  need  also  as 
a  yellow  dye.  Its  po|mlsciiaine  is  yeUow- 
wort-or  yellow  centaury.' 

Chloracetata  ncidr-as'S-t&tX  m^  a  salt  of 
ohloraoetic  ado. 

ChloraootlO  Add  (Udr^a.setfikas'idX  n, 
(CUH^ClOs.)  An  add  prodnoed  liy  the 
substitution  d  dilorine  for  part  of  the 
hydrogen  in  acetic  acid.  It  ccrabines  with 
bsses,  forming  chloracetates 

Chloral  Ocld'rslX  n^  [From  dUer,  the  first 
psrt  of  chlorine,  snd  al,  the  first  lyllshle  of 
aUokoL]  (C,HC1,0.)  A  liquid  first  pre- 
pared by  Liebig  from  chlorine  snd  slconol, 
sfterwards  by  Stiideler  by  the  sctitm  of 
chlorine  on  starch.  The  hydrate  qf  dUersI, 
ss  now  prepsred  (CsHOtC.HsOX   i>  •> 
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white  oryttalUne  tateUnce.  which,  in  oon- 
toet  with  alkalies,  separates  into  chlorofonn 
and  formic  add.  Henoe,  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  living  blood,  the  alludine  reac- 
tion of  tliat  fluid  effects  its  decomposition, 
and  a  formation  of  chlorofonn  is  the  result 
When  taken  into  the  mouth  or  inlected 
into  the  blood  the  chloroform  set  free  is 
giren  up  to  the  blood  little  by  little.  Hence 
the  acuon  of  chloral  differs  from  that  of 
pure  chloroform  in  being  slow,  gentle,  and 
prolonged.  Chloral  kills  br  panUvzing  the 
action  of  the  heart  It  is  a  hypnotic  as  well 
as  an  anasthetic,  and  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  morphia.  Oiloral  do«i  not  com- 
bine with  blood  out  of  the  bodv.  Some 
authorities  ascribe  its  effects  to  the  ftormic 
acid  derdoped  in  its  transformation. 
Chloraiill.  Ghloranlla  (kidr'a-nii).  n. 

( Vromehlorine  aOd  aniline.  1  (C«Cl40». ) 
A  compound  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  aniline,  phenol,  salicin.  and 
other  allied  bodies.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
pearlT  scales.  By  dissolviin  it  in  caustic 
potash  chloranilate  of  potassram  is  formed. 

CmoranthaOMB  (klO-ran-thi'sd-d).  n.  pi 
(Or.  ehl6ro9,  greenish-yellow,  and  omtkM,  a 
flower.  1  A  nat  order  of  apetalous  exo- 
gens,  aUied  to  the  peppers,  and,  like  them, 
having  an  aromatic  fhigrant  odour;  they 
are  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves,  connected  by  sheathing  stipules. 
There  are  tiiree  known  genera,  and  fifteen 
species,  all  natives  of  the  warm  resions  of 
India  and  America.  ChhranUnu  <^^naU$ 
is  reckoned  a  stimulant  and  tonic  of  the 
highest  order. 

CSuorantltui  (kld-ranUhnsX  n.  BeeGBLOR- 

AMTH  ACBJB. 

Chlorate  (k16'ritX  n.  T^m  Chlohtni.) 
A  salt  of  chloric  acid.  The  ehtoroles  are 
very  analogous  to  the  nitrates,  lliey  are 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat  nearly  all  of 
them  being  converted  into  metallic  chlor- 
ides, with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen.  They 
deflagrate  with  Inflammable  substances 
with  such  facility  that  an  explosion  is  pro- 
duced by  slight  causes.  The  chlorates  of 
•odium  and  potassium  are  used  in  medicine. 

ChlorvUe  (klA'ret-ik),  n.   Same  as  CMorft^e. 

CStalorlO  (klO'rikX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining chlorine:  speciflcally.  oontainiiig 
chlorine  in  smaller  projKntion  ttian  chlor- 
ous compounds.— CAion£  acid,  a  colourless 
syrupy  liquid  (H  CI  O3),  having  a  very  add  re- 
action, pitkluced  by  decomposing  barium 
chlorate  bv  means  of  sulphtmc  add.— Pirr- 
cfdorie  aetd,  an  extremely  explosive  acid 
(HCIOA  containing  one  atom  of  oxvgenmore 
than  chloric  acid.  It  is  produced  by  distil- 
ling perchlorate  of  potassl  um  with  sulphuric 
acid.— CMorie  ether,  a  volatile  Uquld  (C2H1 
CI)  obtained  bv  passing  hydrochloric  acid 

Ss  into  alcohol  to  saturation  and  distilling 
e  product    It  is  also  termed  tfyrirooMori^ 
Stner 

Cblorldate,  Clilorldlie  (uyrid-it.  kiovid- 

izl  v.t  In  pkotoa.  to  oover  a  plate  with  a 
chloride,  speciflcally,  with  chloride  of  silver, 
for  the  purpose  of  reodeilng  itaeaaitive  to 
the  aetmic  rays  of  the  sun. 

Clllorld«(kld'rIdXn.  rSeeCHiORlHX.]  A 
compouna  of  chlorine  with  another  element 

Ohlorlmeter,  CUorliiMtry  (Udrim'et^, 
kl6-rim'e-triX  n.  Same  as  CMorometer, 
CUofOiiMCfy. 

ChlortlUttad  (kld'rin-it-edX  a.  In  ehetn. 
oontaining  one  or  more  equivalents  of  chlo- 
rine. 

OblorlBattoll  (kld-ri-ni'shon),  n.  In 
mining,  a  process  for  the  extraction  of  sold 
bv  exposure  of  the  auriferoiM  msteirial  to 
chlorine  gas.    B.  H.  Km^t 

Cblorlna  (kld'rln  or  kfo'rlnX  n.  [Or. 
eMdroe,  greenish-yeUow,  frmn  Its  colour.] 
Sym.  (X.  At  wt  36*5.  The  name  given  to 
an  elementaiy  gaseous  substance  contained 
in  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  liberated 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  and  man- 
ganese dioxide.  Chlorftne  has  a  greenish- 
yeUow  colour,  a  peculiar  smell,  and  irritates 
the  nostrils  most  violentiv  when  inhaled, 
as  also  the  windpipe  and  lungs.  It  ex- 
erdsea  a  eorroaive  action  upon  organic 
tissuea  It  is  not  combustible,  though  it 
supports  the  combustion  of  many  bodies, 
and.  indeed,  qiontaneously  burns  several.  In 
combination  with  other  elemeBts  it  forms 
chlorides,  which  act  most  important  parts 
in  many  manufacturing  processes.  Thisns 
may  be  Uquefled  by  cold  and  pressure.  Chlo- 
rine is  cue  of  the  most  powerful  bleadiing 
agents,  thlsproperty  bdonging  to  it  through 
its  strong  afftnity  for  hydrogen.  Henoe  in  the 


manufacture  of  bleaching-powder  (chloride 
of  Ume)  it  is  used  in  immense  quantities. 
When  applied  to  moistened  coloured  fabrics 
it  acts  by  decomposing  the  moisture  pre- 
sent the  oxygen  of  which  then  destroys  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  doth,  Ac  It  is  a 
valuable  disinfectant,  where  it  can  be  con- 
veniently applied,  as  in  the  form  of  chloride 
of  lime. 

Ohloriodlc  (klA'ri-od-Ik).  a.  Compounded 
of  chlorine  and  iodine. 

ChlorlOdlne  (kl6-ri'od-in).  n.  A  compound 
of  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Chlorlta  (kld'rit),  n.  [Or.  ehl6ro$,  greenish- 
yellow.  ]  1.  A  mineral  of  a  grass -green 
colour,  opaqne,  usually  friable  or  easily 
pulverized,  composed  of  little  spangles, 
scales,  prisms,  or  fining  small  grains,  and 
consisting  of  silica,  slumina,  magnesia, 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  closely  allied 
in  character  to  mica  and  talc.  There  are 
four  sub-spedes— chlorite  earth,  common 
chlorite,  chlorite  slate,  and  foliated  chlorite. 
2.  In  ehem.  a  salt  of  chlorous  acid.  The 
chlorites  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
Ueachiog  and  oxidizing  properties. 

ChlOTltlC  (kl6-rit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
cootainiiffi  chlorite ;  as,  ddoritie  sand. 

Chloro-  (klO'rd).  [Or.  ehldroe,  greenish- 
yellow.]  A  term  used  in  the  composition 
of  botanical  and  other  sdentiflc  words 
formed  from  the  Oreek,  to  indicate  a  clear 
lively  green  colour  without  any  mixture. 

Cbloro  -  oarbonia  Cbloro  -  oarbonons 
(kWrO-kar-bon^ik,  kl6r6-ktrl>on-u8),  a. 
Terms  applied  to  a  compound  Cf  chlorine 
and  carbonic  oxide  (COClt)  formed  by  expos- 
ing a  mixture  of  the  two  gases  to  the  direct 
solar  rays. 

dUonx^ranic  (klO'rd-sI-an''{kX  a.  [Or. 
eUoroi,  greenlui-yellow.  and  k^atteoe,  dark- 
blue.  ]  Consisting  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen 
combined;  as,  duonwyame  add. 

dilorodyne (kld'r6-dln or kld'rd-dinXn.  A 
popular  anodyne  remedy,  consisting  of  mor- 
phia, chloroform,  pnissic  add.  extract  of 
Indian  hemp,  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and 
peppermint 

CTlloi'Oftorm  (kl<yrd-formX  n.  [Or.  eUdroe, 
yellowish-green,  and  L.  formica,  an  ant] 
(CvHClj.)  The  perchloride  of  formyie,  a 
volatile  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable, 
fragrant,  sweetish  apple  taste  and  smell,  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  1*48,  and  discovered 
by  Soubeiran  and  Liebig  in  1832.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  cautiously  distilling  togethera  mix- 
ture of  alcohol,  water,and  chloride  of  lime  or 
bleaching-powder.  Its  use  as  an  anasthetic 
was  introduced  in  1847  by  Prof,  (afterwards 
Sir  Jamas  Y.)  Simpson  of  Edinbuigh.  For 
this  purpose  its  vapour  is  inhaled.  The  in- 
halation of  chloroform  first  produces  slight 
intoxication;  then,  frequently,  slight  mus- 
cular oon tractions,  nnruliness.  and  dream- 
ing; then  loss  of  voluntary  motion  and  con- 
scumsness,  the  patient  appearing  as  if  sound 
asleep;  and  at  last,  If  too  much  be  given, 
death  by  coma  and  syncope.  When  skil- 
fully administered  in  proper  cases,  it  is 
cmisidered  one  of  the  safMt  of  annstbe- 
tlcs ;  but  it  requires  to  be  used  under  cer- 
tain precautions,  as  its  application  has 
frequently  proved  fataL  Cmoroform  is  a 
powerful  solvent  dissolving  resins,  wax, 
iodine.  Ac,  as  well  as  strychnine  and  other 
alkaloids.  It  is  a  felony  for  any  person  to 
administer  or  attempt  to  administer  chloro- ' 
form  or  other  stupefying  drug  with  intent 
to  enable  himself  or  another  to  commit  or 
to  assist  another  in  the  commission  of  any 
indictable  offence.  24  and  25  Vict  c. 

CQllorofixnn  (kld'r6-f ormX  v.  t  To  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform;  to  render  un- 
conscious and  insensible  to  pain  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloroform;  to  treat  with 
chloroform. 

Clllorofionilliation<kUyY6-form-iz-ft''shonX 
n.  In  «wfxr.  Ae  aggregate  of  anesthetic  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform. 

OllloroffUliO  (kl6-r6-gen^X  <>•  lOt.  ekUiroe, 
yellowUh-graen,  and  genmUi,  to  produce.] 
See  Capfeic 

Chloroid  (klor'oidX  a.  [  B.  dUorlne,  and  Or. 
eidoe,  resemblance.]  Beaembling  dilorine; 
as^  the  eMoroid  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
See  CMorotu  Pole  under  Chloroub. 

Ghlorometer  (kl6-rom'et-«rX  n.  [Or. 
ehUroe,  greenish-yellow,  and  metron,  a  mea- 
sure. ]  An  instrument  for  testing  the  decol- 
ouring or  bleaching  powers  of  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  also  used  for  testing  chloride  of 
potash  and  of  soda. 

GhlOTonieitry  (kl6-raai'e-triX  n.   The  name 


given  to  the  process  for  testing  the  decolour- 
ing power  of  any  combination  of  chlorine, 
but  especially  of  the  commercial  articles, 
the  chloridea  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda. 

ObloromyB  (kl6'rd-misXn.  (Or.  chUroe, 
greenish-yellow,  and  myr,  a  mouse.]  See 
Agouti. 

GbloroiMa  (kld-rd'palX  n.  (Or.  eM&roe, 
greenish-yellow,  and  £.  opal.  lit  green 
opal]  A  mineral  of  two  varieties,  the  con- 
choidal  and  the  earthy;  the  conchoidal  is  of 
a  pistachio-green  colour,  the  other  has  an 
earth V  fracture;  and  both  varieties  are  pos- 
sessed of  magnetic  properties.  It  is  a  hyd- 
rated  silicate  of  iron. 

Cbloroiihttlte,  Ctaloroiihelta  (kld'rd-f Mt), 
n.  [Or.  ehUiroe,  greenish-yellow,  and jiAatof, 
blackish.]  A  rare  mineral  found  in  amygda- 
loidal  trap-rocka  It  is  translucent  and  of 
a  green  colour  when  newly  broken,  but  soon 
becomes  black  and  opaque.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  decomposed  olivine,  and  con- 
sists of  S2^  silica,  22-06  iron  peroxide,  8*44 
magnesia,  and  41*68  water. 

Chlorophane  (kld'r6  finX  n.  [Ot.  ehUhroa, 
greenish -ydlow,  and  pbaind,  to  show.]  A 
variety  of  fluor-spar  which  exhibits  a 
bright -green  phosphorescent  light  when 
heated. 

OhkaropbyU  (kl6'r6-f)lX  n.  [Or.  okUroe, 
green,  and  phytton,  a  leal]  The  green  col- 
ouring matter  of  plants.  It  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  wax,  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  floats 
in  the  fluid  of  the  cells  in  the  form  of  minute 
granules.    In  this  form  it  occurs  in  the 


ChloropbyU. 

a.  Spiral  bMuU  of  CMorophytt  in  S. 
£uUr  man  in  Zygneroa.     c,  Giani 
the  leaf. 
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cells  of  flowering  plants  generally,  aq;>ed- 
ally  in  the  leaves,  and  below  the  epidermis 
of  green  stems.  In  Vallisneria  and  some 
other  aouatic  tAants  the  granules  are  large, 
and  imbedded  in  the  drculatlng  proto- 
plasm of  the  eeUa.  In  some  confervoid 
alga  the  chlorophyll  is  arranged  in  plates 
or  bands,  while  in  others  it  forms  a  annu- 
lar stratum,  with  numerous  large  bright 
granules  scattered  through  it  In  the  Pro- 
tococcacesB,  and  in  the  gonidia  of  lidiens. 
the  chlorophyll  is  nnifoirmly  distributed 
through  the  prot<q;»laam  of  the  calL  The 
chlorophyll  granule  consists  of  twoseparable 
parts— the  sreen  colouring  matter,  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  colourless  body 
the  size  and  form  of  the  granule.  Chloro- 
phyll plays  an  Important  part  in  the  life  of 
the  plant,  as  it  breaka  up  the  carbonic  add 
gas  taken  In  by  the  stomata  of  the  leaves  into 
its  two  elements,  carbon  and  oxygen,  return- 
ing the  oxygen  to  the  air,  and  converting 
the  earboo  with  the  water  obtained  from 
the  roots  into  starch.  Li^t  is  indiq>ens- 
able  to  the  formatton  of  chlorophyll,  and 
hence  arises  the  etiolation  or  blanching  of 
plants  bv  privation  of  light,  either  by  the 
art  of  the  gardener  or  from  accidental 
causes. 

CllloropbyUlail  (kl6-r6-fll'i-anX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  chlorophyll;  ccmtaining  chlorophyll 
* CMoropkullian  ceHh.'   AUman. 

Obloropt  (kld'rops),  n.  (Or.  ehl&roe,  green- 
ish-yellow, and  &pt,  the  eye.]  A  genus  of 
insects.    See  Corn-flt. 

Gbloroiil(kl6rd'sisX n.  [Or.  oU&roe, green- 
ish-yellow.] L  The  green-sickness,  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  anmnia  or  bloodlessness  which 
affects  young  females,  more  ttpedally  those 
who  have  not  menstruated.  It  is  chsrac- 
terized  by  a  pale  or  greenish  hue  of  the 
skin,  weakness,  palpitation,  dyspepsy,  &c. 
2.  In  hot  same  as  Etiolation. 

Cliloro8panii0a  (kld-rd-sp^r'mA-ftXn.  pi. 
[Or.  ehldroe,  greenish-yellow,  and  eperma,  a 
aeed.]  A  name  given  to  that  division  of  the 
aign  which  have  grass-green  fronds,  very 
rarely  purple,  olive,  or  red  They  arow 
dther  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  water,  or  in  damp 
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■itaationg,  and  are  of  very  simple  organiza- 
tion. 

Oblorotlo  (kld-rot'ik).  a.  L  Pertaining  to 
chlorosis:  as,  eMorotie  affections.— 2.  Af- 
fected by  chlorosis.  '  The  extasies  of  seden- 
tary and  ehlorotiek  nana '    Battie. 

ObloroUB  Hcld'rusX  a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining cnlorine:  specifically,  containing 
chlorine  in  larger  proportion  than  chloric 
componnds;  as,  cAIorotM  oxide,  cAloroiw  acid. 
^Chlorous acid(HCl  Oj),  an  acid  obtained  by 
mixing  oil  of  vitriol  very  gradually  and  cau- 
tionsly  with  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  con- 
densing the  gas  which  is  given  off  in  water. 
The  gas  which  is  thus  condensed  is  called 
chlorous  anhydride  (CLO3) :  it  is  extremely 
explosive.— CAtoreta  pole,  a  term  applied.on 
the  electrical  hypothesis.totheuM^ative  pole 
qf  a  galvanic  battery,  from  its  exhibiting  the 
attraction  which  is  characteristic  of  chlo- 
rine. The  po$it%V0  pole,  according  to  the 
same  hypothesis,  is  termed  the  zineoua  or 
zineoid  pole.    Called  also  CfUoroid  Pole. 

Ohloroiqrlon  (kld-rok'si-lon),  n.  (Or.  ehl6- 
ro9,  yellowish-green,  and  xiflon,  wood.]  A 
genus  of  timber  trees,  nat  order  Meliacess, 
containing  a  single  species,  C.  Surietenia  (the 
satin-wood  tree  of  IndiaX  See  Satin-wood. 

Ohlomrot  (kl6'ru-ret).  n.  A  compound  of 
chlorine:  a  name  formerly  given  to  what  is 
now  termed  Chloride. 

Choakt  (chdki    Same  as  Choke. 

Choanita  (kd^an-ItX  n.  [Or.  ehoani,  a  fim- 
neL  ]  A  genus  of  spongiform  fossil  zoophytes 
of  the  chalk,  familiarly  called  'petrified 
anemones,'  from  having  the  radiating  ap- 
pearance of  a  sea-anemone. 

dnoar  (chdr),  n.  The  Hindu  name  for  a 
mountain  thief  or  robber.    Edeo.  Rev. 

Chook  (chokX  n.  [Perhaps  from  shock,  as  if 
Bhoek-pieee,  a  Jolt  or  collision,  the  use  of 
ehoeke  being  often  to  prevent  Jolting.  ]  Nout 
a  piece  of  wood  emploved  in  filling  up  a  de- 
ficiency, as  a  wedge  or  block,  for  confining  a 
cask  or  other  body  to  preventit  from  moving. 
In  the  construction  of  framing,  a  chock  » 
an  angular,  commonly  a  triangular  shaped 
piece,  made  to  fit  the  space  between  the  at- 
tenuated ends  at  the  Joints,  to  which  it  is  fas- 
tened by  means  of  tree-naila —Choeki  qf  the 
rudder  are  pieces  of  timber  kept  in  readi- 
ness to  stop  the  motion  of  the  rudder  in 
case  of  an  accident,  &c.— Anchor  chocks, 
pieces  indented  in  the  shank  of  a  wooden 
anchor-stock  when  it  is  defective.— .0oaf« 
ehoeke,  clamps  on  which  a  boat  rests  when 
stowed  on  deck. 

CbOCk  (chok).  adv.  Naut.  fully ;  close;  as 
far  as  possible;  as,  chock  aft,  cfu>de  out.  Ac. 

Chook  (chokX  v.t.  Naut.  to  put  a  cnock 
into  or  under;  as^  to  chock  the  timbers  of  a 
ship;  to  chock  a  cask.    See  the  noun. 

Chook  (chokX  v.i.  To  fill  up  a  cavity  like 
a  chock.  "The  wood- work  exactly  chocked 
into  the  Joints.'    Fuller. 

ChoOkt  (chok),  fi.  [A  form  of  thock  (which 
see).]    An  encounter. 

One  of  the  kings  of  France  died  miserabljr  by  the 
ekvcAot^hog.  S/.  Patrick. 

Chookt(chok),v.t  To  give  a  shock  to.  Tur- 
berville. 

Chook-irhlook(chok'a-blok).a.  [See  Chock 
and  Block.]  1.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  position  of  tackling  when  the  blocks 
are  hauled  close  together. —  2.  Oowded; 
crammed;  as,  the  meeting-hall  was  chock-a- 
block.    [Colloq] 

ChoOk-ftQl(chok'fnl),  a.  Sunt  u  Choke- full. 

ChOOOUta  (chok'd-UtX  n.  [Sp.  ehocolaU; 
Mex.  chocolatl  —  choco,  cocoa,  and  leUl, 
water.  ]  L  A  paste  or  cake  composed  of  the 
kernels  of  the  Thecbronui  Cacao  ground  and 
combined  with  sugar  and  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  or  other  flavouring  substance.  Cacao, 
under  its  native  name  of  MoeototL  had  been 
for  ages  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  Mexicans, 
before  their  countiy  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  is  less  used  in  Britain  than 
cocoa,  which  is  a  slightly  different  prepara- 
tion from  the  kernels  of  the  same  tree.— 
2.  The  beverage  made  by  dissolving  choco- 
late in  boilinff  water  or  milk. 

ChOOOUlte  (chok'd-Ut),  a.  Having  the  col- 
our of  chocolate;  as,  chocolate  cloth. 

ChOOOUtte-hOOBe  (chok'6-lit-housX  n.  A 
house  of  entertainment  in  which  chocolate 
is  sold.     TatUr. 

ChoOOUltO-nut  (chok'd-l&t-nutX  See  Cacao. 

ChOOOlata-rOOt  (chok'6-lit-rdtX  n.     See 

OSDM. 

Chode  (chddX  the  old  preterit  of  ^ide  (which 

see).    Oen.  xxxiii.  88. 
Choioe  (choisX  n.    (O.  E.  ehoyne,  ehoiee,  ehote; 

from  O.Fr.  ehoie,  a  choice,  fi-um  ehoieir,  U> 


choose;  from  ttie  (}ennan.    See  (Thoosb.] 

1.  The  act  of  choosing;  the  voluntary  act 
of  selecting  or  separating  from  two  or  more 
things  that  which  is  preferred ;  selection ; 
election. 

Ye  know  how  that  a  rood  while  ago  Cod  made 
eMcict  araonff  us  that  the  Gentiles  oy  mjr  mouth 
should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  and  believe. 

Acts  XT.  7. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing;  option. 

Where  there  is  force  there  can  be  no  choice. 

N.  Grew. 

5.  Care  in  selecting ;  Judgment  or  skill  in 
distinguishing  what  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
in  giving  a  preference. 

JuUos  Caesar  did  write  a  collection  of  apophthegms ; 
it  is  a  pity  his  book  is  lost ;  for  I  imagine  they  were 
collected  with  Judgment  and  ch«ict.  Bacon. 

4.  The  thing  chosen;  that  which  is  i4;>proved 
and  selected  in  preference  to  others  selec- 
Uon. 

I  am  Sony 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  btrth  as  beauty.    Shah. 

6.  The  best  part  of  anything;  a  select  assem- 
blage. 

A  brsTer  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 

Did  nerer  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.    Shah. 

6.  A  collection  to  choose  from;  as,  you  have 
there  a  oAoiee  of  six  different  coloura— To 
hoM.  in  most  rich  choice,  to  hold  in  very  high 
estimation.  Shak.^To  make  choice  of,  to 
choose ;  to  select ;  to  separate  and  take  in 
preference.  —0/  choice,  of  worth  or  value ; 
ss,  men  0/  choice. 

Choioe  (choisX  o-  1-  Carefully  selected. 
'Choice  word  and  measured  phrase,  above 
thereachof  ordinary  men.'  Wordeioorth.^ 
2.  Worthy  of  being  preferred;  select;  pre- 
cious; very  valuable.  '  The  eftoios  and  master 
spirits  of  this  age.'    Shak, 

Thus  in  a  sea  of  follv  toss'd. 

My  choicest  hours  ot  life  arc  lost  Stoi/t. 

5.  With  qf:  preserving  or  using  with  care, 
as  valuable;  frugal;  careful;  chary. 

He  that  is  choice  0/  his  time  will  also  be  choice  «/* 

his  company,  and  choice  ^his  actions. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Stn.    Select,   precious,   costly,   exquisite, 

imcommon,  rare,  sparing,  frugal,  chary, 

careful 
Choioe -drawn  (chois'dr»nX  ^    Selected 

with  particular  care.    Shak. 
Choloefolt  (chois'fnlX  o-     Making  many 

choices;  fitful;  ^ckle. 

His  choice/Ul  sense  with  every  change  doth  fit 

SptHser. 

Ghoioeless  (choisles),  a.  Not  having  the 
power  of  choosing.    Hammond.    [Bare.] 

Cnoloely  (cholsOiX  adv.  L  With  care  in 
choosing;  with  nice  regard  to  preference; 
with  exact  choice,  '(collected  choicely. '  Shak. 
2.  In  an  eminent  degree.  'It  is  choicely 
good.'  /z.  Walton.  — Z.  With  great  care; 
carefully;  as,  a  thing  choicely  preserved. 
[In  all  its  uses  obsolete  or  obsolescent  ] 

Choioeness  (chois'nesX  n.  The  quali^  of 
being  choice;  as,  (a)  Justness  of  discrimina- 
tion; nicety.  'Choueneu  of  phrase.'  B. 
Jonton.  (b)  Valuableness;  narticular  value 
or  worth ;  excellence ;  as,  the  ehoieenees  of 
wine.  '  Plants ...  for  their  ehoieeneee  pre- 
served in  pots.'    Evelyn. 

Choir  (kwirX  n.  rWritten  also  quire,  from 
O.Fr.  choewr,  L.  chorus.  Or.  choros,  a  dance 
in  a  ring,  a  band.]  1.  A  band  of  dancers. 
[Bare.] 

How  often  have  I  led  thv  sportive  choir. 

With  tuneless  pipe  besicle  the  murmuring  Loire. 

2.  A  collection  of  singen.  especially  in  divine 
service,  in  a  church.  — S.  That  part  of  a 
church  appropriated  for  the  singera— 4.  In 
cruciform  churches,  that  part  eastward  of 
the  nave,  and  separated  from  it  usually  by 
a  screen  of  open  work;  a  chancel. —6.  In 
nunneries,  a  large  hall  adjoining  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  separated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nuns  sing  the  office. 
Choir  (kwirX  v.L  and  i  To  sing  in  com- 
pany. 

On  either  side  (of  the  Vlr^n).  round  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  is  a  crowd  olchoirtnj^  angels.     Farrmr. 

ChOirlltert  (kwii^ist-«rX  Same  as  C%oruter. 
W.  Mason. 

Choir-orgm  (kwIi^or-ganX  n.  One  of  the 
agsr^ated  organs  which  are  combined  in 
an  organ  of  lurgt  power. 

Choir -eoreen  (kwIr'skr^nX  n.  An  orna- 
mental open  screen  of  wood  or  stone,  divid- 
ing the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  cathedral  or 
church  from  the  nave,  yet  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  sight  or  sound. 

ChOir-Benrlce  (kwlr's^r-vis).  n.  The  service 
of  singing  performed  by  a  choir. 

Choke  (i-lidkX  « t  pret.  A  pp.  choked;  ppr. 


choking.  [A.  Sax.  aceocuin,  to  suffocate; 
cog.  IceL  koka,  to  gulp,  k^a,  to  swallow ; 
according  to  Skeat  from  a  r*ot  kuk,  a 
stronger  form  of  kik,  of  which  kink  is  a 
nasalized  form.  (See  Chim -cough.)  The  root 
may  be  imitative  of  the  convulsive  sound 
made  when  the  throat  is  impeded.]  1.  To 
deprive  of  the  power  of  breathing  by  stop- 
ping the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the 
windpipe:  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  st^f- 
focate,  stifle,  and  smother,  which  signify  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  breathing  by  closing 
the  avenues  to  the  windpipe  (the  mouth 
and  nostrilsX  or  by  praventing  the  access  of 
wholesome  air;  while  strangle  designates  a 
particular  manner  of  cholung,  namely,  by 
compressing  the  windpipe,  formerly  the 
word  was  used  with  more  latitude.  *  And 
were  choked  in  the  sea.'  Mark  v.  IS.— 2.  To 
stop  by  tilling;  to  obstruct;  to  block  up;  as, 
to  choke  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  or  any 
passage.  —  Sw  To  hinder  by  obstruction  or 
impediments,  especially  by  a  heap  of  im- 
pediments crowded  t<^ther ;  to  hinder  or 
check  the  crowth,  expansion,  or  |^t)«ress  of. 
'TheflrewhichcAoir»dinasheslsy.'  DrydeH. 

And  some  feU  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns  nmmg 
up  and  choheet  them.  Mat  siii.  7. 

4.  Fig.  to  suppress  or  stifle. 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withaL  Shak. 

6.  To  offend  greatly;  to  revolt  'I  was 
choked  at  this  word.'   Swift. 

Choke  (ch6kX  v.i  L  To  have  the  windpipe 
stopped,  as  cattle  are  apt  to  choke  when 
eating  potatoes  or  tumipa  —2.  To  be  checked, 
as  if  by  choking;  to  stick.  *  The  words  choked 
in  his  throat^  Sir  W.  Scott— Z.  To  be  of- 
fended; to  take  exceptiona 

Choke  (chdkX  n.  The  fllamentoos  or  capil- 
lary put  of  we  artichoke. 

Choke  (ch6kX  n.  An  Indian  term  for  the 
principal  street  of  a  town  or  village.  W.  H. 
Rueseu. 

Choke-oherr7(chdk'che-riXn.  1.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  a  species  of  wild  cheny  {Prunus 
horealis),  remarkable  for  its  astringent  qua- 
lities.—2.  In  mining,  choke-damp;  after- 
damp. 

GhOM-damp  (chdk'dampX  n.  Same  as 
Afttr-damp. 

ChOkedar  (chdk'ft-dlrX  n.  Same  as  Chok- 
hadar. 

ChOke-ftOl  (ch6k'fQlX  n.  FnU  asDossible; 
quite  full.  Written  also  Chock/ulL  Chuck- 
full,  and  formerly  also  Ckoak-fuU.  *We 
filled  the  skins  choak-fuU.'    Bruce. 

Chokelingt  (chOkOingX  p.  and  a.  Chuckling. 
Chaucer. 

Choke -pear  (chOk'pirX  n.  1.  A  kind  of 
pear  that  has  a  rough  astringent  taste,  and 
Is  swallowed  with  difficulty,  or  which  con« 
tracts  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  Hence  — 
2.  Anything  that  stops  the  mouth ;  an  un- 
answerable argument;  an  aspersion  or  sar- 
casm by  which  a  person  is  put  to  silence. 

Pardon  me  for  going  so  low  as  to  talk  of  giving 
choke-pears.  Richardson. 

Choke-plum  t  (chdk'plQmX  n^  A  plum  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  cKtkt-pear.    Ueywood. 

Choker  (chOk'ArX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  chokes;  tnat  which  irritates  with  a 
sense  of  strangulation ;  something  difficult 
to  swallow. 

He  had  left  a  glass  of  water  Jtist  tasted.    I  ftalshed 
it    It  was  a  choker.  Thackeray. 

2.  That  which  puts  another  to  silence ;  that 
which  cannot  be  answered.  JoAruon.  [CJolloq.] 
8.  A  neckcloth.  '  A  white  choker.'  Thack- 
eray.   [Slang.] 

ChOkee  (chdksX  tk  pL  [ScchotUcs.  The  same 
word  as  chops,  by  change  of  p  into  k.]  The 
throat    Halli%oeU.    [Provincial.] 

Choke-Strap  (chdk'strapX  n.  in  saddlery, 
a  strap  passing  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  collar  to  the  belly-band,  to  keep  the 
collar  in  place  when  descending  a  hill  or 
backing. 

ChOke-weed  (chdk'wSdX  n.  A  name  given 
to  several  weeds  oi  different  genera  — to 
some  because  they  choke  the  growth  of 
other  plants,  to  othen  because  when  swal- 
lowed they  produce  a  choking  sensation  in 
the  throat 

Chokewort  (chdk'wArtX  n.  Same  as  Choke- 
weed.    John  Taylor. 

Chokhadar  (ch6k'ha-dikrX  n.  In  India, 
a  watchman  or  policeman.  Written  also 
Oiokedar. 

Choking  (chdk'ingX  p.  and  a.  1.  Causing 
suffocation;  tending  to  choke  or  suffocate. 

No  solicitations  eoold  induce  him,  oa  a  hot  d«y 
and  in  a  high  wind,  to  move  out  of  the  ehokinf 


F&te,  far.  fat,  full;       vai.  uiet,  h«r;       piue,  pin;      ndte.  not,  mdve;       tabe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc  abune;     J,  Sc  tey. 


1.  Ohilructed  or  Inillillnct  In  uttcnmce; 
.^  T»ndtii»  lo'cSol(e''or 


(jESy'lichSli' 

r*o*v. 
OIialMCOn*  (kol'i-gog).  n.    rOr.  cSolljagot 

-•A33.  Bile,  uiJ  a.j«t/oi.  leidlng.  from  aod, 

lo  lud  ]    A  me<tli:iii«  On*  hu  Ihe  quiiUt; 

ot  eitrTlna  off  Uis  bile. 
ChoUU  lttnit\  n.     A  utt  rormed  b)  tliB 

anion  of  choltc  uij  with  s  bun. 
OIiCilBmta  (kO'K-ii).  n.     A  Hit  formed  br 

th«  UQton  ut  cholsls  acid  with  ■  bus 

<:Asf^blR,indanipAi),  to  write,  wlttidtmii' 
MHUIj' in*ert«<L  1  ADUCDuntot  wlut  per- 
tdni  to  the  bile     Dungtuim. 

Cll0led0l0f7  (fcol*dc.lVli),  n.  [Or  diM. 
bllB,  Md  1iu«,  m  dlKonrw  ]  Knowledga 
rcUtlng  to  the  bile.     Duncluon. 

OhOlelc  (ko-le'ikX  a.  (Or.  eXuU,  cAoIot.  bile.] 
Of  or  perUlnlDg  to,  or  obtained  tnim.  bile: 
■a,  cAolf  10  Acid.  —  (^laJfid  atid.  the  iiilphn- 
retled  ecld  of  bile  (C-  EU  "  1^  (»- 

(BlOler  (kul'tr),  n.  ioyt.  c/mUrt  (l?r.  tolin), 
eholer,  uiger,  L  eAotera,  a  hllloui  ■llmenl. 
from  Gr.  cAoUnt.  Irom  cAoU,  bite,  Anger.] 
1.1  The  bite.  Sir  T.  Brtwm.  By  the  inper* 
■bandsnce  of  thii  Suld  inier  wu  tuTtarilj 
■uppoud  to  be  produced.  Hence-2.  Anger; 
>nth;fruclhllily.  'Hid  hii  oAoler  rooMd.' 


„ MPtt^rdL 

known  mnn  fullj  bx  the  u 
IFHytitAdkokni.tod  (be  other  fay  (bat  of  eAol- 

StholoiKlM*  facognlu  a  third  larietf  under 
B  name  of  cAalcra  ofliAyzAi.  I'tmetmHtion 
eksbra  ii  a  bnioni  dUMue.  long  known  In 
■U*  and  moat  other  oonntilH,  and  coniUti  i 
Id  coploiu  KmlllaK  aDd  purglnft  of  blllout 
loatter,  wnh  TMnt  (riirins,  craiDpa  of  the 
IDMclet  ol  llw  abdomen  and  lower  eitremi. 
am,  and  snat  dapmalon  of  itrencth.  It 
I*  moat  preralmt  at  Ilia  and  of  HiDiDier  or  I 
(1m  bacinafnc  ot  anlaniD.  Cltefirs  nsrhu , 
bj  tar  the  man  IcrrlMa  oT 


OhalaBtctliia,  Cholaatarln  (ko-le('l«r-la). 
n.  J  Or.  eluU.  bile,  and  lUnoi.  lalld.  ] 
(C»H„l).)  A  peculiar  lubiUnce  belt  pre- 
pared IroniblUarT  calculi,  but  alio  occnning 
In  nenont  llHue.yolk  ot  ivx.  Mniliiil  Huld, 

Im  obtained  u  a  white  cryitalllne  bodr, 
nhftltimh,  OhOlluntdO  (kO'll-amb,  kd'll- 
am'bik),  n.    lOr.  c/Miambo;  that  li.  lame  or 

cSlSuo tko'ik^S.  "or.  rfl.U,'bHe')  %  or 
psnatulni  to  bile.  —  Ckalit  aeid,  an  acid 
(CuHaO,)  iHKdnced  by  the  action  ot  alka- 
llM  onAa  acidi  of  bile,  aa  In  ohoteic  acid. 
inioUc  acid  doei  not  eiiit  rsadf  formed  In 


ChondrlQr  (kon'dii'fl),  D.t  audi  (Or.  dum- 
drat.  cartilage,  and  L.  Jactre.  to  make.]  To 
convert  or   ba  conrerted   into  cartilage. 

Chimilnii,  ChondrliM  (kon'drin),  n.  (Or. 
cAondrof.  a  cartilige.l  (C„Hh^iO,.)  llie 
name  ilTen  (o  the  labiEance  whl<;h  li  pro- 
duced liy  bollinj  the  Uaeue  of  cartilage  ai  It 


ChOWMta  (kon'drit),  n.  ( U  cAondnu,  a 
■peclei  of  aea-weed.  ]  A  toaall  marine  plant 
of  the  ohaUt  and  other  tormatloni:  to  called 


.    (Or.  tkmdnt. 


.  Tomlting,  or 
perhan  two  or  three  looae  encnaUoni  of 
Uia  bowel*;  after  wUch  foUow  a  lante  of 
barnlnj  at  the  prBoordla,  in  Increaeed 
pnrSlIW  and  TomlUdg  of  a  white  or  eolour- 
um  Bald,  treat  nroatratlao  of  itrength. 
■paami  at  the  aibnnitlea.  which  inenaaa 
In  rlolenoo  with  the  lomlUag  and  pnrglng. 
Such  caaea  lait  tram  twelre  to  tblrty-iTx 
honrt;  after  thl*  tlio  paUent  generalty  ilnki 
Into  a  atata  ol  eitreme  coUapae,  and  (hli 
a  paatea  by  a  invdnal 
ebrile  one.  wbicb  In  a 


cholera  morbui  In  a  i 


— (  from  ordinary 
re  rapid  procrau,  In 
■pavna,  in  aiphyiia 

ibftol^iri^lijrl  *^!St_  „ 

lorai  ««,  Attrrala  ilrua 
01uilarla(kot'«r-lk),  a.    l.  Aboandlng 

cholar  or  bile.  J>riiiUn~S.  Eadly  Irrit 

man.     'Somewhat   cJtoltne   and   aud 


3.  Indicating  anger;  eioited  bj 
aa,  a  ekolene  apeech. 


CDularlaly  (kol'tr-lk-U),  aHi.    In  a  choletie 

flhideilaiiwi(kor«r.lk-nea),>i.  [nucibilitj; 
auger;  peevlaanna  'ContcnUanineiaand 
cAol^ricnut.'    Bp.  Oaudtn.    (Hare.) 

CtLDlarln*  (kol'tr-lnl,  n.  In  nwd.  the  flnt 
tlago  of  epidemic  cholera;  the  precoraorj 
lyniptoina  ot  cholera.     Dmglitim. 

Cholirold  { kol 'tr.  old  ),  a.      Reaembting 

CliolBrtulC(kol.etE«i'lkl.a.    PertainlUKto 

Uric  acid  (C.B,^,),  an  acid  obtained  bj 
boiling  choleXarine  with  nlbHc  acid.  It  la 
in  cryitali  of  a  yeUowUh-whlte  coloor. 

eh,  eJUin;      eh.  Se.  loek:      g.  go;     J,  job; 


Chmdnu  erima,  or  Irt^-m 
I  CboiUlllUa  (kon-drttla),  - 
\  cartilage,  and  iCu.  a  term,  uaiiuuua  iuumid- 
;  nation.]  Ini»d.  InBamniatlanotcartllBge 
I  ChaildTadlta(kan'dra.dIt),  n.  (Oreftondru. 
'  grain.]  A  mineral,  occurring  In  gralni  or 
unperfect  crjntala,  or  In  foqr-aidHd  prisma 
wlUi  rtwmblo  baaei.  truncated  on  the  two 


...  io'^write'i 
A  deecrlptlon  of  cartllagea. 
(numdrtnil  t  kon'droid  \  a.    ( Or.  ckowfrM, 
.._,.___    __..  .„..    nblaacfl-J    Cartl- 

, jr»il)f^-    

llage,  and  lofKXr  a  diacoune.  ] 
or  knowledgs  of  cartlUgea 

eaandToa.graln.ud  nutnm,imea>nre.)  An 
Inatmment  of  the  ateel/ard  kind,  for  welgh- 

dhondriipteiTflan,  CliondropUTTClom 

kon'drop-te-rfi"i-an,  kon'drop-te-ri)'1.  u»),  a. 

Pertaining  to  the  chondroptirygii ;  grlatly- 

Onned;  hsTlng  a  cartilaglDoui  ikclFbin. 
dumdrapterr^MI  <  kon'dropte.rl]"l-an }, 

n.    One  of  the  Chondropterjgtl. 
-       "  ion'drep-lo-'"  - 

rarliUge,  ■ 


art]    In  lurp.  a  knife 
to  cutting  cartllagea. 

QiondrobDmr  ((ou'd 


J,  cartilage,  i 


ml),B.    [Or 
a  cutting]  A 


Ohoiiarui  (k^n'e 
cartilage. I  Agar 
the  Chondra*  erii 


.    {Or.  a 


the  Cluxidrm  crupw  (Irlih-moH  or  Carra- 
geenX  which  fumlihea  a  nutrltloua  galatiD- 

Ghooia  (chMX  ■  <-  P"t.  eAax;  pp.  cAdmii 
toXoM  now  obaoleto  or  vulgar);  ppr.  ehoot- 
mg.  [O.K.  cAuH,  slum.  cAttm,  A.  Sai.  ea4- 
aan;  cog.  D.  kiatn,  Icel.  Iri^ta,  Dan.  todra, 
0.  Ham.  to  ohooee.Ooth  Hunn,  to  chooH, 
to  prove,  tmujan,  to  teat;  f rom  a  root  aeen 


1.  To  with:  to  be  Inclined  or  haxe  an  incli- 
nation for;  now  generally  with  Inflnitive', 
ai,  WbrdldTou  notgoF  Becaue  I  did  not 
cAooaaioCgoi    (Colloq.) 


.chOi'«r),B.  Onetbatchooi 

that  baa  (he  power  or  right  ot  cbooalni 
far  forth  ai^nelt  m^t  be  her  ejl 


1).  ode.  Bt  choodng. 
A  pp.  ek^fped :  ppr. 
aa  chap,  tu  apllt,  with 


4.  To  cauaa  to  cleave  or  open  In  long  chlnka 

or  till*;  tocliap.~7V>eAii)ia/M,  iD/oX'Aunl- 
fnf ,  to  aelae  a  nn  before  he  haa  had  time  to 


S(chop),  >.L     1. 1  To  do  tomelhing  with 
en,  nneipacted  motion,  like  that  c.[  a 


aT( 


ptrrwei.  a  wing  ]  One  ot  the  two  gnat 
tectfont  into  wlOcb  Cutler  dlildta  the  claat 
Placea  The  principal  eharaeter  which  dl*- 
tlncnithea  Ihu  taction  from  the  Sihet  with 
true  bona,  It  tbt  eartllBginoat  or  grUUy 
■nbatanoe  of  whloh  the  bonea  are  oonipoted. 
The  *plnel  alao  which  tUHKirt  the  Bn*  are 

caaet  being  a  deAclency  ot  calcareont  mat- 
ter. The  fanlllH  ot  tbi*  aecllon  Include 
the  ttnrgeon,  ihark.  ray.  and  lamprey. 
Called  alto  Curtibvinn 


jrdi  tuddenly;  to  Intermpt  by 

larUng;  with  ■'»  or  out.     See  phrar— 
jw.— a.Tocrack;  to  open  iDngitndinal 
;hap.—  To  cAop  in  aiUi.  b 


open  lonirltndinally: 

bSa.  >" -  "1.1. 

-frupi    

—To  Atf  out  viOt,  Co  give  vent  to.    fitau. 

Chop  (chop),  e.C  [Same  origin  ai  cAtop, 
)>elng  a  uftsDBd  tonnot  O.E.  sgpen,  to  buy. 
XeeCHEAP.;   1. 1  To  buy,  or  rather  (a  barter. 

—  To  chop  logic,  to  dlapnte  or  argue  In  a 
anphlstlcal  manner  or  with  an  aflectaUoaof 
logtcal  tanni  or  methoda 

OlloplchopX  >.l  (Hceabove)  1.  To  bargnln. 


'Choppii\g  for  rotten  ralaina'   fia 
1. 1  To  bandy  wold*:  lo  dl*|)nte. 


I  CbOp  (chop),  n.      [Same  origin  ai  verba 

^lOH.]    A  turn  ot  fortune;  change:  ilcliai- 

I    tude:  now  need  only  In  the  colloquial  phraaa 

w,  ingi    wh,  wAlgi   ih,  aiura.— See  Ktl. 
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CHOROOBAPHY 


ehop»»nd  chaoges,8igiiityiiigaps  and  downs; 

viclsaitudefl. 

There  be  odd  ekt)^  u$id  ehtu^es  in  this  here 
world,  for  tartin.  Mmrrymt. 

Chop  (chop),  n.  [SeeCHAP.  thelaw.]  1.  The 
chap;  the  Jaw.~2.  pt.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
to  a  channel ;  aa,  the  eftopt  of  the  English 
Channel 

Obop  (chop),  n.  [Hind.  cAAop,  stamp,  print, 
copy,  impression.]  L  An  official  maric  on 
weights  uid  measures  to  show  their  accu- 
racy; an  eastern  custom-house  stamp  or 
seal  on  goods  that  have  paid  duty;  a  permit 
or  clearance.  Hence— 2.  A  word  used  in 
China  to  signify  quali^;  as.  silk  or  tea  of 
the  first  ehop.  Hence  the  colloquial  phrase 
fint  chop,  first  rate.— 3.  The  entire  bulk  of 
a  certain  kind  of  tea  brought  to  market,  or 
of  the  quantity  made. 

Chop-boat  (chop'bOt),  tk  [See  preceding 
art  ]  In  China,  a  boat  lieenaed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods. 

Chop-cherry  (chop'che-ri),  n.  A  game  in 
which  a  cherry  is  snatched  for.    Herridc. 

Chop-fiBJlen  (chop'fAin),  a.  Dejected; 
dispirited.    See  Chap-fallen. 

Though  ttroi^  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip.— 
Alas  how  thtp-ftMn  now  I  BUir. 

Chop-house  (choplious),  n.  A  bouse  where 
provisions,  as  chops,  ^. .  ready  dressed  are 
sold;  an  eating-house.  'Head-waiter  of  the 
chop-hovMt  here.'    Ttnaywti, 

I  lost  my  place  at  the  eh»^-h»H»€.        Sfecttttor. 

Chop-bouae  (chop'hous),  n.  [See  Chop,  a 
mane,  iK.\  In  China,  a  custom-house  for  the 
levying  and  collection  of  transit  dues. 

Chopin.  Cboppill(chop^in), n.  [Fr.  duypixit,^ 

1.  Anold  liquid  measure  in  France,  varving 
in  different  localities,  in  Paris  equal  to 
rather  more  than  four-fifths  of  an  imperial 
pint— 2.  Anold  English  measure  equal  to 
half  a  pint— 8.  In  Scotland,  a  measure 
equal  to  half  a  Scotch  pint,  or  about  one 
quart  of  English  wine  measure. 

Cbopine,  d^ppine  (chop-^nO.  n.  [O.E. 
also  chapin,  from  Sp.  ehapin,  a  clog  or 
chopine.  ]  A  sort  of  verv  lofty  clog  or  pat- 
ten, in  some  cases  resembling  a  short  stilt, 
formerly  worn  by  ladies  under  their  shoes 
to  eloTate  them  from  the  groond.  Evelyn 
calls  them  'wooden  scaffolds.'  Coryate 
(1611>sayssoine  he 
had  seen  at  Veniee 
were  half  a  yard 
high  (the  ladies 
graduating  their 
height  in  accord- 
ance with  their 
rank),  so  that 
when  using  them 
they  required  to 
be  supported   to 

J)revent        them 
rom  falling.  They 
were     first     im- 

Eorted  from  Tur- 
ey  into  Venice,  and  thenee  into  England, 
and  were  covered  with  leather  of  various 
colours,  some  being  curiously  painted,  and 
some  even  gilt  The  name  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  shoe  or  slipper  and  dog  combined. 
Written  also  Ckapm. 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  hcavoa  than  when  I  saw 
you  last  by  tha  altitude  of  a  chef  int.  Shak. 

Chop-logic  (choploj-ik),  n.  An  argumen- 
tauve,  disputatious  person. 

How  now,  how  now,  ck0f-l0gicl  what  is  thisT  ShaJt. 

Chopness  (chop'nes),  n.  A  kind  of  shovel  or 

spade.   SimmmdM. 
Chopped  (choptX  p.  and  a.    1.  Cut;  minced; 

as,  meat  chopped  small  —2.  Chapped. 

I  remember  kissiiq;  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty 
ck0pptd  hand*  had  milked.  SiuUk. 

Chopper  (chop'toX  n.  One  who  or  that 
whicn  chcms;  a  butcher's  cleaver. 
Chopping  (chopping),  n.  Same  aa  Qwpint, 
Choiring (choplngJLa.  [In meaning  1. from 
ehiof,  tocnange.]  L  Having  tumbling  waves 
which  dash  against  each  other  with  a  short 
quick  motion. 

And  let  no  man  lose  heart,  and  abandon  a  good 
scheme,  because  he  meets  ehtffiftg  seas  and  cross 
winds  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Guthru. 

2.  t  Stout;  lusty;  plump.  'The  fair  and  cAop- 
ptn^  child.'   FenUm. 

Chopping -UOOk  (chop'ing-blok).  n.     A 

block  on  which  anything   is  laid   to   be 

chopped.    Mortimer. 
Chopping-board(chop'ing-b6rdX9t.  Aboard 

on  which  anything  is  placed  to  be  chopped. 

DickenM. 
Chopping-knlfift  (chop^lng-nlfX  n.  A  knife 

for  imncing  meat 


Choppy  (chop^iX  a.  1-  Full  of  clefts  or 
cracks.— 2.  As  applied  to  ihe  sea,  same  as 
Choppiing. 

ChopsUok  (chop'stikX  n.  One  of  two  small 
sticks  of  wood,  Ivory,  Ac^  held  between  the 
thumbs  and  fingers,  and  used  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  for  conveying  food  to  the 
mouth. 

Choraxlc  (kd-r&'jik),a.  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nectea  with  a  choragus.— C%oni{^  montc- 
ment^  in  Qreek  antiq.  a  monument  erected 
in  honour  of  the  choragus  who  gained  the 
prize  by  the  exhibition  of  the  b^t  musical 
or  theatrical  entertainment  at  the  festival 
of  Bacchus. 

Choragus  (kd-ra'gusX  n.  rOr.  ehtmtgoa, 
chorigoi—cKoros,  a  chorus,  and  agd,  to  lead.  ] 
1.  In  Oneka$Uiq.  the  leader  or  superintend- 
ent of  a  chorus;  the  superintendent  of  a 
theatrical  representation;  the  person  who 
had  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  the 
choruses  for  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  for 
the  various  religious  festivals.- 2.  JSeeles. 
an  officer  who  superintends  the  musical 
details  of  divine  service.  The  name  and 
office  are  still  retained  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Choral  (k</ralX  a.  [FromoftortM.]  Belonging, 
relating,  or  pertaining  to.  a  choir,  concert, 
or  chorus;  as,  choral  symphonies. 

The  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  glres  so 
striking  an  effect  to  the  chm^ai  passages.  Mtuauimy. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
Join'd  not.  Ttunyton. 

Choral  (kd'ralX  a.  A  psalm  or  hymn  tune 
sometimes  sung  in  unison  by  the  congr^^ 
tion,  Uie  organ  supplying  the  hannony. 

ChoraliBt  (kd'ral-istX  ti>  A  member  of  a 
choir;  a  composer  of  chwals;  a  musician. 

Chorally  (k6'ral-liX  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
a  diorus;  so  as  to  suit  a  choir. 

Chord  (kordX  n.  [L.  chorda,  from  Qr.ehordi, 
an  intestine,  of  which  strings  were  made, 
hence  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument 
When  it  signifies  a  string  or  small  rope,  in 
general,  it  is  written eerd.  See  Cord.]  l.The 
strins  of  a  musical  instrument— 2.1n  muiiCt 
the  umultaneouB  combination  of  different 
sounds,  consonant  or  dissonant  The  com- 
mon chord  consists  of  a  fundamental  or  bass 
note  with  its  third  and  fifth.  When  the 
interval  between  the  bass  note  and  its  third 
is  two  full  tones,  the  combination  is  a  vnoiior 
chord;  when  the  interval  is  a  tone  and  a 
half  the  oombination  is  termed  a  fMtnor 
dtord;  when  the  intervals  between  the  bass 
note  and  its  third  and  the  third  and  the 
fifth  are  each  atwie  and  a  half,  theehord  is 
called  diminuhod.  The  tonic  chord  is  made 
up  of  the  key-note  and  its  third  and  fifth; 
the  domanont  efboiti  consists  <rf  the  dominant 
or  fifth  of  the  scale  accompanied  by  its 
third  and  fifth;  the  tubdomintmt  chord  has 
for  its  root  or  bass  the  subdominant  or 
foorth  of  tiie  aoale,  aooompanied  with  its 
third  and  fifth.  Hence— &  Hannony,  as  of 
colour. 

The  sweet  and  aolcmn  harmony  of  purple  with 
Tarions  green— the  same,  by  the  dt,  to  which  the 
hills  of  Scotland  owe  their  best  loveluicss— remained 
a  favourite  cMcrd  of  colour  with  Ae  Venetians. 

4  In  geom.  a  stoaight  line  drawn  or  sup- 
posed to  extend  frmn 
one  end  of  an  arc  of  a  q 

circle  to  the  other. 
Thus  AC  and  ab  are 
the  chords  of  the  arcs    A  /^  \B 

AOandAOB. 

Chord  (kord).  v.t  To 
furnish  with  chords  or 
musical  strings. 

Chorda  (kordax  n. 
pi.  Chordn  (koi^dsx 
(See  Chord.]  1.  In 
anoL  a  tendon ;  a  filament  of  nerve,  Ac.— 
Chorda  tympani,  a  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.- Cftorda  dortaUt,  the  noto- 
chord  or  dorsal  chord,  a  term  applied  to  a 
gelatiniform,  transparent  chora  found  in 
the  embryonic  stage  of  all  vertebrate  ani- 
mals.—2.  In  hot  a  genus  of  algae.  One  spe- 
cies (C.  Filum)  is  known  by  the  name  of 
sea-lace. 

Chordad  (kord'edX  p.  and  a.  Furnished 
with  chords  or  strings;  strung.  Drydcn. 

Chordoe  (kor'diX  ^  [See  Chord.]  a  pain* 
ful  erection  of  the  penis,  under  which  it 
is  considerably  curved.  It  attends  gonor- 
rhea, and  usually  occurs  at  night. 

Chore  (cb6rX  n.  A  chare  or  small  job; 
minor  work  of  a  domestic  kind:  geuenlly 
used  in  the  plural    (United  States.] 

Chore t  (kdrX  n.  A  chorus;  a  choir.  B. 
JoncofL 


Chorea  (kd're-a  or  ko-rS'aX  n.  [Or.  ehoreia, 
a  dance.]  In  med.  St  Yitus's  dance;  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  limbs,  occasioning 
strange  and  involuntary  gesticulations. 

Choree  (kd-r^O,  n.    Same  as  Choreuc. 

Choregraphlc.  Choregraphlcal  (ko-re- 
graf'lk;  kd-r§-graf'ik-arx  a.  Belating  to 
choregraphy. 

Choregraphy  (kd-reg'ra-fiX  n.  [Qt.  ehoreia, 
dancing,  and^^pAd.  to  describie.]  The  art 
of  representing  dancing  by  signs,  as  singing 
is  represented  bv  notes. 

ChoregOB  (kd-r6^niB),  n.    See  Choraous. 

ChoreplBCOpal  (kO-re-pis'ko-palX  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  power  of  a  chorepiscopns, 
that  is,  a  suffra^m  or  local  bishop. 

ChoreplscopnB  (kd-rd-pis'ko-pusX  n.  pi. 
Chorepi8COpl(kO-r€-pi8lco-pIX  rOr. cA^ro, 

{)laoe,  country,  and  cpi»eopo$,  bi^op.]  A 
ocal  or  suffragan  bishop:  a  bishop  appointed 
bv  the  ordinary  bishop  of  a  diocese  to  assist 
him  in  taking  charge  of  the  country  lying 
around  the  city  in  which  he  himself  lived. 

Chorens  (kO-rfi'usX  n.  [Or.  ehoreiot.]  In 
proi.  (a)  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long 
and  the  second  short;  a  trochee,  (b)  With 
later  prosodists,  a  tribrach;  a  foot  consist- 
ing of  three  short  syllables. 

Chorlamh,  ChoriamhUB  (k^ri-amb,  k6-ri- 
amn)usX  n.  [Or.  ehorcioi,  a  trochee,  and 
iatfibos,  iambus.]  In  proi.  a  foot  consUting 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  long,  and  the  others  short;  that  is,  a 
choreus  or  trochee  and  an  iambus  united ; 
as,  ndblltUlB,  dnzUtdi. 

Chorlambic  (kd-ri-am'bikX  n.   A  choriamb. 

Choriambie  (kd-ri-am^bikX  «.  Pertaining 
to  a  choriamb. 

Chorlc  (kO'rikX  a-  RelAting  to  a  dioms. 
*  Chorie  song. '    Tennygon. 

Chorion (kd'ri-onX  n.  [Or.]  1.  Inanot  the 
external  vascular  membrane  which  invests 
the  fetus  in  utero.— 2.  In  hot  the  external 
membrane  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

ChorlBis  (k<^'ri-sis),  n.  [Or.  ekoriM6,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  sever.]  In  hot.  the  separation  of  a 
lamina  from  one  part  of  an  organ,  so  as  to 
form  a  scale,  or  a  doubling  of  the  organ;  it 
may  be  either  transverse  or  coUateraL  Bal- 
fowr.    Called  also  Choriiation. 

ChorlBt  (kd'ristX  n.  [Fr.  Mmste.]  A  silver 
in  a  choir.    [Bare.] 

Choriflter  (kor'ist-4rX  n.  [From  dbenw. 
cAotr.]  1.  One  of  a  choir;  a  siager  in  a 
chorus. 


The 


the  Joyoos  aatlMm 


2.  One  who  leads  a  church  choir.  (This  is 
the  sense  in  the  United  States.]— 8.  A  singer 
in  general;  as,  the  feathered  choritten. 

The  new-bom  phranii  takes  hia  way ; 

Of  airy  chorixtrrs  a  numerous  train 

Attend  his  progress.  DrpJtm. 

ChorlBtic  (kd-rist'ikX  «■  IWJnnging  to  a 
choir;  chorie;  choral    [Rare.] 

Chorlsation  (kd-ri-«&'shon),  n.  Same  as 
Choritit. 

Chorl(chorlXn-  The  prelecting  angle  at 
the  Junction  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife  with 
the  shank  which  forms  the  Joint  £.  H. 
Knight. 

ChorObates  (kd-rob'a-tdz).  n.  [Or.  ehoro- 
batit,  an  instrument  for  taking  levels.  ]  An 
instrument,  differing  little  from  an  ordin- 
ary carpenter's  level,  used  to  determine  the 
slope  ox  an  aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the 
country  to  be  passed  through. 

Choroaaph(k6'rd-grafXn.  An  Instrument 
contrived  oy  Prof.  Wallace  of  iSdinbur^  to 
construct,  by  mechanical  means,  two  simi- 
lar triangles  on  two  given  straight  lines, 
their  angles  being  given.  It  is  especially 
important  in  marine  surveying. 

Chorographer  (kd-rog'raf-«rX  n.  One 
skilled  in  chorography ;  a  person  who  de- 
scribes or  makes  a  map  of  a  parUcular  re- 
gion or  country ;  one  who  inveatigates  the 
locality  of  places  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  and  endeavours  to  identify  their 
true  situation.  '  Camden  and  other  ehorcg' 
raphert.'    MUUm. 

Chorographic,  Chorographioal  (kd-r6- 
graf ik.  kd-rO^rrafik-alX  »•  Pertaining  to 
chorography ;  descriptive  of  particular  re- 
gions or  countries;  laying  down  or  marking 
the  bounds  of  particular  countriea. 

I  have  added  a  ctonyntfA^ga/  description  of  tins 
terrestrial  paradise.  Xait^h 

Chorographlcally  (k6-r6-graf  ik-al-U).  ode. 
In  a  chorograpliical  manner ;  in  a  manner 
descriptive  of  particular  regions. 

Chorography  (kd-rog'ra-flX  n.  [Or.  ehdrm, 
a  place  or  region,  and  graphd,  to  deaeribe.  ] 
The  art  or  practice  of  making  maps  of  or 


Fate.  fUr,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nftte,  not.  mOve;     t£ibe,  tub,  boll;     oil,  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     J^,  8c.  («y. 
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dlilriclr 

CboroU 


■i(riM.o 


ud  (idai,  ■tiapt,  nHmbUnc*.)  In 

KMinbla  the  chorion  In  the  mulUtuda  oT 
Uiali  naeb:  M  Uw  tlunid  mrmtrnH.  one 
at  (hs  mnabrmDH  ol  tha  an  of  ■  nir  lUrii 
ootoui  illiutod  betvsen  Uib  Hlcrotle  ud 
tha  reUna.  aad  Urralnatlng  mtartoTlr  at  tha 
gnat  clrciunfarann  at  the  lri>:  (ha  ehamid 
muita.thedliU7muMlai      ' 


ntarol<icT(k6-ni>'o-]t),  n     [Or-  aA^nt,  a 
Iriace,  land,  and  loiroa,  dlioonna.J    See  ex- 


7  (liA-rom'at-ri),  n    lOr  rfa™, 

adi>trkt,uidiiulnin,mu>iin.1  Ttaaaitol 
meaauTins  or  aurveyLns  adlttdot;  a  nrvey- 

Obomi  (ka'rui),  «.    JL.  otonii,  (ram  Or. 

hy  thaLr  own  lia^iiH  or  that  of  othaia;  i 
bud  of  rincara  and  dannan. 


(«)  Tha  una  batwean  tha  acta  ol  a  tngedy. 
t.  Vane*  of  a  aong  Id  which  tha  eampanj' 
^In  tha  dDfar^  or  tha  union  of  a  oompanj 
with  ailDiar.  Innpcatluieac'  ' 


muiMij'aoonip^ol 


laaong.— ft.  In 

hif  many  Tolcea  A  dtmbU  ^omt  la  in  ai^ht 
raeal  urta.  and  innE  by  two  choln.  (6) 
The  nola  bodr  ot  noaltata  olhel-  than 
•Dlofm  vhethn  In  an  ontorta,  op«n.  or 
oooecrt— 4  Adj  union  ot  Toica  or  lonndi 
--— ■  -idatrepeal  ■■ 


if  lanihMr.— 

anl  ^  the  bi 


Sfl,  comtitbiff  of  a  bag  formad  from  an 
mal'a  ikln.  and  two  plpea.    Thli  name 

Scotland  to  a  trumpet  of  loud  tons' 
ahoms  (ka'mi),  v  t.    1.  To  ilngor  Join  In 
the  chortuol:  aa.  to  clunvt  a  aong.— 1  Tc 


;  tM  demanded 


If  pTOceadtng   from  an 
■  from  an  impHtd  cont 


tioni.'    SSak. 


monan  (ahO^ikX  '^  lAtlar  tha  nkknane  ol 
J««n  OotMrtan.  the  original  leader  ot  the 
party,  fzom  Jr.  etiat-humty  a  acreach.owL] 
A  member  of  a  band  of  Iniuivent  roriliil* 
of  Brittany  who  roae  U  I7«  aninil  the 
repabllo,  and  canted  on  a  insillla  vnfan 
ot  great  blltenuaa  Thiy  were  not  re- 
pnaaed  tlU  17M,  and  even  after  that  ooa- 
ilonal  apurlB  of  Inurreetlon  occnned  doon 
till  1830,  whan  they  were  llnally  pnt  down 

OhOWrh  (chofl  n.  [A.  Sax.  me,  aahenghor 
lackdi»r:  D.  fauHU,  Dan.  kaa.  '  Bo  named 
traio  taiiiaff,'  Sttt  I  A  bird  balooglu  to 
the  genua  rregilua,  of  thaorowbmlly,  but 
nearly  allkd  to  the  narllnga.  F.  ^rnmlue 
la  th«  only  BrlUth  or  Buropean  ipeclei,  and 
treqaanl^  In  Ihia  cotmtrr.  ohlefly  the  soaati 
of  Cornwall,  wbeDC*  It  h  ottm  oaUed  the 
Combhohongh.  Ila  general  oolonria  black, 

cootnallna  well  wlib  the  Ti — "' -"    " 

the  beak,  legi,  and  t 


Indlaa,  a  place  of  reat  ai 


CbonN  (choaa).  t.L  pt«l.  4  pp.  slkerrKd,- 
pnr.  cADtufn;.  (Former^ ipellad  alaockiaui, 
eMaui,  •Ataoiu,  from  Tuik.  eMaia,  thaiah, 
a  PWtWBgUT.  interpreter,  Ac.  A  Turklih 
Interprqler  hi  Loiidon,  In  IflOt,  awlndled 
■onw  of  the  marchanta  trading  with  Tnifcey 
oat  of  a  laige  iun  ot  money,  henee  ftom 
the  notoriely  of  tha  oircnnutance  tha  word 


To  cheat,  ttlck.  datraad:  followed  by  ([f  or 

'  Who'  think  to  cAoMi  me  q^  my  dew  anii 
pleaaant  Tloe.'    OtdJMm. 


Cturaaa  (ehouX  n.  1. 1  A  Tnrklih  Interprs- 
ter.  meuengar,  or  attendant.  SeeCHAUA  — 
tt  One  who  li  eailLy  cheated;  a  tool;  a 
■ImpletoD.  'auiler  than  a  lottlih atouw  ' 
0i«li6nu.— S.  A  trloli;  ibam;  Impoaltloo. 
johjitan.    iRam  ] 

Chant  (chout),  iL      In  the  EaM  India,  a 

Ohov  (ohan\  ■.  Tha  Jowl;  Die  chowl:  UHd 
alnuKt  only  in  the  phraie  'clwrk  forcAcu,' 
that  it.  cheek  by  Jo*L     [Scotch.  I 

Chow  (shouXn.  In  China,  a  town  DTctly 
ol  the  neond  olaat. 

(Sbaw-tbaw  (chan'chau).  n.  A  Chineae  teim 
for  any  nixtnm,  but  In  trade  cIrclH  con- 
flned  generally  to  mixed  plckiea. 

OlMV-allOV  (ohou'rhou),  a.  A  Chlnete 
tarn  rignllyhig mixed;  at.ekou-MDuaweei- 

mlngled  logatlier. — C><».dkais  cAop.  the  lait 
"  '-W,  containing  the  email  lundry  pack- 
aantoStoflltaihlp. 

Jder  (ehon'dtrX  n.     [In  firtt  len* 

probably  from  FT  cAnuctiHv  a  cauldron,  In 
aecond  donbUaL  In  the  flifilng  lUlagea  ol 
Brittany  fain  la  duniiMn  li  to  nravlde  a 
cauldron  In  which  li  cooked  a  men  of  flih 
and  blxmlt  with  aome  lavonry  eoDdlmtnti 
— a '  hodge-podge '  contrlbBled  by  the  fliher- 
meu  themadfea.  who  each  In  return  recelvea 
hli  than  ol  the  prapared  dlih.  The  flench 
wonid  aeem  to  haia  carried  th!l  practice  to 
America.  XofH  and  Qutria.  ]  L  A  dlih 
of  flih  balled  with  blacnit,  «g.  It  li  tha 
principal  bwd  ot  tha  flaherman  on  Die  bauka 
ol  HewtonndUDd.  [  American.  ]~1.  A  Oih- 
aeller.  HoUtufU.  CPrDttoulal  SngUtb.  J 
Clmwilar  (chnn'dtr),  *.(.  To  make  a 
of ;  aa,  to  cAoHder  a  fiih.    [Ame- 

hou'dArbCr).  n.  A  beiar- 
reat  ol  England  by  bolllnic 
iraler  and  mixing  It  with 


ricani 

DliDwder-lM 
Xckipmc 
(Choi 


prDvlnclal.1 
ffbOWTT  (chr 


(chonM).  n     [nhid.l    In  tha 
a  whiak  to  keep  on  Dlea 


oll«o  fomwd  ol  the  tall  of  (he  yi 

. ...  (jj,„„^rt  ,  t    Tg  gmml 

■  child.    X  fhiUi, 


frog  oral 


eArfmala,  wealth.]  The  ■ 
a  name  glTen  by  a — 
Bdence  of  pollllcal  ei 

what.  In  their  Tiew,  o« 

the  Bolence,  namely.  Chat  which  relate!  Is 
the  management  ana  regulation  of  wealth 
AUd  property. 
Clireoteclinlci 


tek'nUu),  n. 
aria;  epeeincaliy,  agrlcultuie.  maauladi 

'u^niath'lk,  k  .      

'      .  chrettomathj. 

•  y  (fcei-ti 


'lk-al).a.   KeUUug 

C^r»i(«nurttn'(bei-tom'a-lhl).n.  [Or. 
cSriMtet,  uaeful,  and  manlAan^,  md£&aiu,  to 
learn.]  A  name  pWco  to  booka  of  eatracta 
from  a  foreign  Unftnige  with  nntde  lu. 
tended  to  be  oaed  In  a 

(nulaml 


Sufimtkrlimln.  [Gr.  eArimto,  ft 
to  anoint]  AclM.  (a)  Iwlf  oQ  01 
coniecratad  by  a  blahop  and  uaed 


tha  lan- 
fromehnd. 


noly  Thoiaday  with 
biX 


it  la  prepared  on 

ich  ceremony,  and 

:ed  with  balaam.     [tlTba 

boiyoU 


1  which  tl 

WBi  contained.    (»)  The  pyx.     (e)A 
— ' '■-.    W^tee  white 


QaltlDatltM  (krli-mi'ihcaX  n.    The  act  of 

nmally  atyled  Unttinn. 
OirtinMaorj  (krli'ma-lo-rlX  >l      [L.L. 
elirimalBrium.]     In  the 
Koman  CaOi.   and  On*t 
CAurcfea,  a  receptac*    ' 
the  dirUmorhoIyoIl 
in    the    •errlree  ol 


In  t       

Catholic  Cborch  the  chrta- 
itory  nenilly  eomprlaee 


dirliom,  CHirUoina  (krla'nm},  n.  ISee 
Chfiish]  1.  (a)  A  baptlimal  cloth  anointed 
witb  chrUm  laid  on  a  cblld'i  lace  at  bap- 
tlim.  {t)ThawhlIacon>ecr*ladi'eitureput 
about  a  chUd  when  chriilanad  In  token  ol 

Ifltdiedwl 


tb  alter  chrlitenlng. 

*L«!wchiki'iD^iik?'  ""y--.  JV.™-" 

ObllftCkriBtXn.     [L  CAHitui,  Or.  Ckrddu, 
lit.  anointed,  tram  cAriA,  to  anoint.]    The 

Hailour  of  the  woriSTuid  lynonymoui  with 
tha  Hebrew  UKseiAH.     It  wu  a  cwtaiD  uf 

dotid  and  regal  oOtcea 


>y  anointing  then 


rtiiirtgiiftipiiigii.  QiTigtoiXgipiiiut 


Chrit. 


9d  alio  TtioniatHea.    See  Ti 


J.M:      h,  FT.  ton; 


CHRIST.CR08S 
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CliriBt-cr088,t  CTl8t-cr088t  (kris'kros),  n. 

1.  Mark  of  the  cross  cut,  printed,  or  stamped 
on  any  object  It  was  sometimes  placed  on 
a  dial  for  the  figure  XII.,  that  is,  as  the  sign 
of  ^2  o'clock.— 2.  The  beginning  and  end; 
the  Alpha  and  Omega :  probably  from  the 
sign  of  the  cross  being  prefixed  and  ap- 
pended to  serious  literary  undertakings^ 
inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments,  &c. 

Christ's  cross  is  the  crist-erpss  of  all  our  happiness. 

QtiarUs, 

Cbrlsteross-row  (krislcros-rd),  n.  An  old 
term  for  the  alphabet,  pirobably  from  the 
cross  anciently  set  before  it,  or  from  a  super- 
stitious custom  of  writing  it  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  by  way  of  charm.  'Truths  to  be 
learned  before  ever  a  letter  in  the  Christian's 
ChriHcrou-roto.'    Whitloek. 

Cbrlsten  (kris'n).  v.t  [A.  Sax.  eriMtnian, 
to  christen,  from  eristen,  a  Christian,  from 
eritt,  Christ  See  Christ.]  1.  To  initiate 
into  the  visible  church  of  Christ  by  the 
application  of  water;  to  name  and  baptize ; 
to  baptize:  applied  to  persons.    Hence— 

2.  To  name;  to  denominate:  applied  to 
things.  'Christen  the  thing  what  you 
wiir    Bp.  Burnet.— S.i  To  christianize. 

I  am  most  certain  this  i%  the  first  ezmnmle  in  England 
since  it  was  first  christentd.  yer.  Taylor. 

01irl8ten(kri8'nX  V.  v  l.To  perform  the  rite  of 
baptism ;  as,  he  t^isUne  and  dispenses  the 
eucharist— 2.  To  get  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism performed  for  one's  children. 

As  the  parishioners  had  these  chapels  at  first  for 
their  own  ease,  so  they  may  resort  to  the  mother- 
church,  burr,  ckristtn,  marry,  and  have  all  other 
services  and  advantages  from  them.  Aytifft. 

Christendom  (kris'n-dumX  n.  [A.  Sax. 
erittendom—eritten,  Christum,  and  term. 
•dom.  1  1. 1  The  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ  by  baptism ;  hence,  adoption  of  faith 
in  Christ;  personal  Christianity. 

This  .  .  .  cannot  be  denied  ...  by  any  man  that 
would  not  have  his  ehrutaulcm  suspected. 

y«r.  Taylor. 

2.  The  territories,  countries,  or  r^ons 
chiefly  inhabited  br  Christians  or  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion.— S.  The  whole  body  of  Christians. 
4.  t  The  name  received  at  baptism ;  hence, 
any  name  or  epithet 

With  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptious  Christendoms.     Shak. 

ChrlBtilin  (kris'tyan),  n.  [L.  chrUOAnuM, 
from  Chri»Uu,  Christ  See  Christ.]  1.  One 
who  believes,  professes  to  believe,  or  who  is 
assumed  to  believe,  in  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
especially,  one  who  believes  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  studies  to  follow 
the  example  and  obey  the  precepts  of  Christ ; 
a  believer  in  Christ  who  is  characterized  by 
real  piety.  —2.  In  the  most  general  sense,  one 
bom  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Christian 
parents. 

CHirlstian  (kris'tyan),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Christ  or  to  Christianity.  See  the  noun.— 
Chritiian  name,  the  name  given  or  an- 
nounced at  baptism,  as  distinguished  from 
the  family  name.— C%m(tan  era  or  period, 
the  period  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
preaent  time. 

<dirl8tlailt  (kris'tyanX  v.t.  To  baptize. 
FtUke. 

Christian,  Christian  d'Or  (kris'tyan.  kris'- 
tvan  dor),  n.  An  old  Danish  sold  coin  of 
the  value  of  from  16f.  to  10«.  4a.  sterling. 

Christiana  (kris-ti&'naX  9K  An  old  Swedish 
silver  coin  worth  Td  sterling. 

Christianism t  (krisHyan-izm).  n.  [Or. 
ehrietianiemoe.  See  Christ.]  1.  The  Christian 
religion.  Milton.— 2.  The  nations  professing 
Christianity.    Johneon. 

Christianite  (krisHyan-ItX  n,  [After 
Prince  Christian  Fr^erick  of  Denmark.  ] 
A  mineral,  a  product  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Its  primitive  form  is  that  of  an  oblique 
rectangular  prism ;  its  colours  brown,  yel- 
low, or  reddish. 

Christianity  (ims-U-an'i-U),  n.  L  The  reli- 
gion of  Christians,  or  the  svstem  of  doc- 
trines and  precepts  taught  by  Christ  and 
recorded  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  - 
2.  Adherence  to  the  Christian  futh;  con- 
formity to  the  laws  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Chrittianily  does  not  so  much  give  us  new  affec- 
tions or  faculties  as  a  new  direction  to  tho^  we 
already  have.  Hannnh  More. 

Christianlation  (kris'tyan-iz-a"shonX  n. 
The  act  orprocess  of  converting  to  Chris- 
tianitv.  'Tne  dtristianization  ...  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Russia.'  Dean 
Stanley. 

Christianiia  (kris'tyan-fzX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
christianixed ;  ppr.  christianizing.      1.  To 


make  Christian ;  to  convert  to  Christianity ; 
as,  to  ehristianize  pagans.— 2.  To  imbue  with 
Christian  principles.  '  Christianized  philo- 
sophers.'   Is.  Taylor. 

Christianlike  (kris'tyan-UkX  a.  Becoming 
a  Christian.    Shak. 

Christianly  (kris'tyan-li).  adv.  In  a  Chris- 
tian manner;  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the 
profession  of  that  religion.  'Every  man 
christianly  instructed.*    MUton. 

Christianly  (kris'tyan-li),  a.  Christianlike; 
becoming  a  Christian.    [Rare.] 

Father  he  higfat  and  he  was  in  the  parish ;  a  chris- 
tianly plamness 

Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of 
seventy  winters.  Long/eltow. 

Christian -name  (Itris'tyan-nam),  v.t.  To 
address  by  the  Chiistian  name.  '  The  girls 
Chriztian-named  each  other.'    Thackeray. 

Christiannesst  (kris'tyan-nesX  n.  1.  Pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  — 2.  The  quality  of 
being  in  consonance  with  the  doctrines  of 
ChrUtianity. 

It  is  very  unreasonable  to  Judge  the  ehrittianness 
of  an  action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

Hatnmond. 

ChrisUanOfinnphy  t  (  kris-tyan-og'ra-fl ),  n. 
[Or.  christianos,  a  Christian,  and  graphi, 
description]  A  description  of  Christian 
nationa    Eph.  Pagit 

Christless  (kristles),  a.  Having  no  interest 
in  Christ;  without  the  spirit  of  Christ  Ten- 
nyson. 

Christmas  (kris'mas).  n.  [Christ,  and  mass, 
A.  Sax.  mcessa,  a  holy  day  or  feast]  L  The 
festival  of  the  Christian  church  observed 
annually  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  in 
memorv  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  particular  church  service.  The 
festival  includes  twelve  daya  —2.  ChrisUnas- 
day. 

Christmas-box  (kris'mas-boksX  n.  A  box 
in  which  presents  are  deposited  at  Christ- 
mas; hence,  a  Christmas  gift 

Christmas -carolJkris'mas-kai'olX  n.  A 
carol  suitable  for  Christmas ;  song  or  hymn 
in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  Christ 

Christmas-day  (kris'mas-daX  n.  The  25th 
day  of  December,  when  Christmas  is  cele- 
brated. 

Christmas-eye  (kris'mas-^v),  n.  The  even- 
ing of  the  dfty  before  Christmaa 

Christmas -flower  (kris'mas-floa-6rX  n. 
Same  as  Christmas-rose. 

Christmasingt  (kris'mas-ing),  n.  The  act 
of  celebrating  Christmaa 

Christmas-Ioff  Qcris'mas-logX  n.    A  large 
log  of  wood,  which  in  old  times  formed  the 
basis  of  the  fire 
at  Christmas. 

Christmas-  pie 
( kris'mas-pi  X  n. 
A  pie  made  at 
Christmas.  Spec- 
tator. 

Christmas -rose 

(kris'mas-roz).  n. 
A  plant,  HtUe- 
borus  niger,  so 
called  from  its 
open  rose  -  like 
flower,  which 
blossoms  during 
the  winter 
monthaSeeHEL- 

LEBORUS. 

Christmas-tide, 
Christmas- 
time (kris'mati-tid.  kris'mas-tlmX  n.    The 
Reason  of  Christmas. 

Christmas-tree  (kris'mas-trd),  n.  A  small 
evergreen  tree  or  large  branch  with  ofT- 
shoots  set  up  in  a  family,  Ac. ,  at  Christmas, 
from  which  are  hung  presents,  senerally 
with  the  names  of  the  recipients  Inscribed 
on  theuL 

Christodelphian,  n.     See  Christaoel- 

PHIAN. 

ChristolOCV(kris-toro-jiXn.  [Or.  Christos, 
Christ,  Sitid  logos,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  concerning  Christ;  that  branch 
of  divinity  that  deals  directly  with  Christ. 
'  That  part  of  divinity  which  I  make  bold 
to  call  Christology.'    Th.  Jackson. 

Christ0l3rte  (kris'td-lltX  n.  [Or.  Christos. 
Christ,  and  ly6,  to  loose.]  One  of  a  sett  of 
Christians  of  the  sixth  century  who  held 
that,  when  Christ  descended  into  hell,  he 
left  both  his  body  and  soul  there,  and  rose 
with  his  divine  nature  alone. 

Christ*S-thom  (krists'thom).  n.  The  Pali- 
urus  aeuleatus,  a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Palestine  and  the  south  of  Europe:  so 


Christmas-rose  i/feUt' 
dorut  niffer). 


named  from  a  belief  that  it  supplied  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  Christ    8ee  Paliurus. 

Chrlst-tldet  (kris'tidX  n.  [Chnst.  and  tide, 
in  sense  of  season,  as  in  Whitsun -tui«.] 
Christmaa    B.  Jonson. 

ChromasoopeCkrd'ma-skdpXn.  [0T.ehr6ma, 
colour,  and  skoped,  to  see,  to  look  at]  An 
instrument  for  showing  the  optical  effects 
of  colour. 

Ghromate  (krd'mAtX  n.  [See  Chromivii.] 
A  salt  of  chromic  acid.— CAnmuxto  c/  iron, 
a  mineral  substance  which  affords  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  pigments 
known.— The  chromate  and  bichromate  qf 
potassium  are  much  used  in  calico-printing, 
and  the  ehromates  of  lead  are  employed  as 
yellow  and  red  dyes  and  paints. 

Chromatic  (krO-maf  ikX  a.  [Or.  chrdmati- 
kos,  from  ehrCfma,  colour,  from  chrdzd,  to 
colour.  The  term  is  applied  to  music  from 
the  fact  that  the  intermediate  tones  were 
formerly  written  in  different  colours.]  l.Re- 
lating  to  colour.  — Chromatic printina,  print- 
ing from  types  or  blocks  covered  witli  vari- 
ous colours  of  ink.— Chromatie  type,  type 
made  in  parts,  which  are  inked  of  various 
colours  and  separatelv  impressed,  so  as  to 
unite  into  a  variegated  whole.— 2.  In  music, 
including  notes  not  belonging  to  the  diatonic 
KSiXe.— Chromatic  chord,  a  chord  which  con- 
tains a  note  or  notes  foreign  to  diatonic  pro- 
gression.—  Chromatic  harmony,  harmony 
consisting  of  chromatic  chorda— (^ronux fie 
scale,  a  scale  made  up  of  thirteen  successive 
semitones,  that  is,  the  eight  diatonic  tones 
and  the  Ave  intermediate  tonea 

Chromatic  (kr6-mat1kX  n.  [See  above.]  A 
kind  of  muslo  that  proceeds  by  several  con- 
secutive semitones  or  semitonic  intervals: 
or  it  denotes  accidental  semitonea 

Ghromatioalt  <kr6-mafik-alX  a.  Same  as 
Chromatic 

Among;  sundrv  kinds  of  music,  that  which  is  called 
ekromatiemi  delyghteth,  enlargeth  and  jnyeth  the 
heart.  HoUand. 

Chromatically  (kr6-matlk-al-liX  adv.  In  a 

chromatic  manner. 
Chromatics  (krd-mat'iksX  n.    The  science 

of  colours;  tliat  part  of  optics  which  treats 

of  the  properties  of  the  cmoors  of  light  and 

of  natural  bodiea 

Chromato«raphy  (krd-ma-tog'ra-flX  tk  [Or. 
chr&ma,  chr6matos,  colour,  and  graphi,  de- 
scription.]   A  treatise  on  colours. 

Chromatology  (krO-ma-tol'o-ji),  n.  (Or. 
chroma,  ehr&inatos,  colour,  and  logos,  dis- 
course.] The  doctrine  of  or  a  treatise  on 
ooloura 

Chromatometer(kr6-ma-tom'et-^X>^  [Or. 

chrOma,  ehr&matoSt  colour,  and  metron.  a 
measure.  ]    A  scale  for  measuring  colours. 

And  thus  .  .  .  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  ran- 
%ht  became,  for  certain  purposes,  an  exact  cMro- 
matotneter.  tVluweii. 

Ghromatophore  (kr6-mat'6-f6rX  n.  [Or. 
chrdma,  chrdmatos,  colour,  and  p^urein,  to 
bear.]  One  of  the  pigmoit  cells  in  animals, 
well  seen  in  the  chameleons  and  cuttle- 
flshea  The  cells  being  mobDe,  and  con- 
taining pigment-granules  of  dilrerent  col- 
ours, enable  the  animals  to  change  their 
colours  rapidly,  under  irritation  or  excite- 
ment   H.  A.  Nicholson, 

Chromatrope,  Ghromotrope(kr0'ma-tr6p. 
kr6'm6-trdpX  n.  [Or.  ehrihna,  ooloor.  and 
trep6,  to  turn.]  An  arrangement  in  a  magic 
lantern  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  kaleido- 
scope. The  pictures  are  produced  by  bril- 
liant designs  being  painted  on  two  drculsr 
f [lasses  and  the  glasses  being  made  to  rotate 
n  opposite  directiona    K  a.  Knight 

Ghromatsrpe,  Chromo^rpe  (krd^ma-Up. 

krd'mdtip).  n.  [From  Or.  chrOma,  colour, 
and  £.  type.  ]  In  photog.  (a)  a  process  for 
obtaining  coloured  photographic  pictures 
by  the  employment  of  paper  sensitized  by 
some  of  the  salts  of  chromium.  (&)  A  pic- 
ture produced  by  this  process. 

Chrome  (kr6mX  n.    Same  as  Chromium. 

Chrome-alum  (krdm'al-um).  n.  A  crvstal- 
lizable  double  salt  formed  of  the  sulphates 
of  chromium  and  potassium. 

Chrome-colour  (krOmlcul-^rX  n.  Properly, 
a  colour  prepared  from  some  of  the  salts  of 
chromium,  but  generally  applied  to  any 
colour  which,  when  dry.  is  of  a  soft  powdery 
consistence,  and  may  b^  mixed  with  oil 
without  grinding. 

Chrome-green  (krdm'grgnX  n.  Aheautifnl 
dark -green  pigment  prepared  from  the 
oxide  of  chromium. 

Chrome -iron  (krdm1-«mX  n.  Chromat« 
of  iron.    See  under  Chromate. 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mdve;       tabe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abune;      jT,  Sc  iey. 
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CHRYSALIS 


02iroilia-orailge  (krOrn'or-anj),  n.  A  bright 

yellow  pigment,  contiiting  of  chronuite  ot 

lead 
Cliromd-red  (krdm'redX  n.   A  beAntif ol  red 

pigment  prepared  from  red4e«d.    It  is  a 

DMic  cliromate  of  lead. 
Chrome-yellow  (krdm'yeMdX  n.    A  name 

fiven  to  chromate  of  load,  from  its  colour, 
t  is  a  brilliant  yellow  pigment  much  osed 
in  the  arts. 

Chromtc  (krdm'ikX  a.  Pertaining  to  chrome 
or  chromium,  or  obtained  from  It;  as,  ehro- 
tnie  acid.  This  acid  (Cr^O^  more  properly 
termed  chromic  oxide)  destroys  the  colour  of 
indigo  and  of  most  vegetable  and  animal 
colouring  matters,  a  property  advantage- 
ously employed  in  calico-printing.  It  forms 
coloured  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  chromate  of  lead, 
which  is  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  is 
largely  employed  In  the  arts  of  painting 
ana  dyeing. 

Cliromi<l»,  Ghromldee  (krom'i-d6.  kroml- 
d&s),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ehrvmis,  a  kind  of  tea-flsh, 
and  eido9,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes,  generally  inhabiting  the  fresh 
waters  of  hot  climates,  allied  to  the  LabridsB 
or  true  wrasses.  Some  are  good  eating,  and 
one  Nile  species,  with  cycloid  instead  of, 
AS  in  the  others,  ctenoid  scales,  is  redu>ned 
the  best  in  the  river. 

CliromlOlI  (krd'mi-onX  n.  Same  at  Chro- 
mium. 

Chromism  (krdm'izm).  fk  [6r.  ehrdma. 
colour.]  In  ftoe.  an  unnatural  colouring  of 
plants  or  leavea 

CluroxilltO  (kr6m1tX  n.  A  mineral  contain- 
ing chromium. 

Cbromimn  (kri^ml-um),  n.  (Gr.  ehr6ma, 
colour]  Synu  Cr.  At  wi  52  4.  A  metal 
which  forms  very  hard  steel-gray  masses: 
it  never  occurs  native,  but  may  be  obtained 
by  reducing  the  oxide.  In  its  Idlest  degree 
of  oxidation  it  forms  a  salt  of  a  ruby-red 
colour.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  various 
and  beautiful  colours  which  its  oxide  and 
acid  communicate  to  minerals  into  whose 
composition  they  enter.  Chromium  is  em- 
ployed to  give  a  fine  deep  green  to  the 
enamel  of  porcelain,  to  glass,  ac  The  oxide 
of  chromium  is  of  a  bright  grass-green  or 
pale  yellow  colour.  Also  called  Chrome  and 
sometimes  Chromion. 

Chromo  (krO'mdX  n.  A  contraction  for 
ChromoMihogr^h. 

Ctaromochre,  Gnrome-etona  (krdm'd-k«r, 

krdm'stdnX  n.  A  mineral  containing  the 
oxides  of  chrome  and  of  iron,  silica,  and 
alumina.  It  occurs  in  loose  earthy  masses^ 
of  a  fine  yellowish  green,  generally  so  mixea 
up  with  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  as  to  be 
separable  only  by  chemical  means. 

Ohromocen  (krd'md-Jen),  n.  [Gr.  chroma, 
colour,  and  gennad,  to  produce.]  Same  as 
Chromtde. 

Ohromogeiilc  (krO-m6-Jen'ikX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  chromogen. 

Cluromograph(krd'md-grafXn.  [Qr.chrdma, 
colour,  and  graphd,  to  write.]  A  coloured 
engraving. 

ObromoUtll  (krd'md-lithX  n.  A  short  form 
of  Chromo-lithograph. 

Gliromo-lithogxmpll  (krd-mdlith'o-srafXn. 
A  picture  obtained  by  means  of  chromo- 
lithographv. 

Cliromo  -  uthograiAer  <M  -  md  -  li  -  thog'- 
raf-^r).  n.  One  who  practises  chromo-Uu- 
ography. 

Ohromo-lltllOgTEplliO  (kr6-md-lith'o-grar- 
ikX  a.    Pertaining  to  chromo-lithography. 

Chromo -lithograpliy  Ocrd^md-li-thog'ra- 
flX  n.  A  method  of  producing  a  coloured 
or  tinted  lith<^raphic  picture,  by  using 
various  stones  having  different  portions  of 
tlie  picture  drawn  upon  them  with  inks  of 
various  colours  and  so  arranged  as  to  blend 
into  a  complete  picture.  Sometimes  so 
many  as  twenty  different  colours  are  em- 
ployed. In  printing  the  lighter  shades  are 
brinted  off  first  and  the  darkest  last 

Chromoq;>here(kr6'md-8fer).n.  [Qr.ehHhna, 
colour,  and  tphaira,  a  sphere.)  The  name 
given  to  the  gaseous  envelope  supposed  to 
exist  round  the  body  of  the  sun,  throuf^ 
which  the  light  of  the  photosphere  passes. 
J,  y.  Loekyer.  —  Stellar  ehromonphere,  the 
gaseoii!*  envelope  supposed  to  exist  round 
the  body  of  a  star. 

Chromospherlc  (krft-mdsfeKikX  a.  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  chromosphere ;  as, 
the  ehromoapherie  q>ectrum. 

Chromotrope,  n.    see  chroxatropk. 

Chromotype,  r>.    See  Chromattpk. 

Chromnle  (krO'miil),  n.  [Gr.cArdmo,  colour.] 


'  The  colouring  matter  of  plants  other  than 
green.    Called  also  Chromogen. 

Chronic  (kron'ikX  a.  [Gr.  chronikoB,  from 
ehronot,  time,  duration.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
time;  having  reference  to  time.— 2.  Con- 
tinuing a  long  time,  as  a  disease.  A  chronic 
disease  is  one  which  is  inveterate  or  of  long 
continuance,  in  distinction  from  an  aetUe 
disease,  which  speedily  terminates. 

ChronioalKkron'ik-alXa.  SameasCftnmie.l. 

Partly  on  a  cMrtnicat  and   partly  on  a  topical 
method.  y.  A.  AUxaPider. 

Chronlde  <kronM-klX  n.  {Vr.  ehronique, 
a  chronicle.  See  Chronic]  1.  A  historical 
account  of  facts  or  events  disposed  in  the 
order  of  time;  a  history,  more  especially 
one  of  a  simple,  unpretentious  character. 
'Irish  ehronieUi  which  are  most  fabulous 
and  forged.'  Spen$er.-2.  That  which  con- 
tains, conveys,  or  suggests  history. 

Europe  .  .  .  her  very  ruins  tell  the  history  of  times 
fone  by,  and  every  mouldering  stone  i»  a  ckrgnieU. 

trvinr. 

8.  pi.  The  title  of  two  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  mainly  of  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  author^ip 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  Ecra.— History, 
CkronicU,  AwmJU.    See  under  History. 

Chronicle  (kron'l-kl).  v.t  pret  <&  pp.  chron- 
ieUd;  ppr.  ehroniding.  To  record  in  his- 
tory or  chronicle ;  to  record ;  to  register. 
'To  suckle  fools  and  ehronide  small  beer.' 
Shak. 

ChronMer  (kron'i-kMrX  n.  A  writer  of  a 
chrqnide;  a  recorder  of  events  in  the  order 
of  time. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. . . . 

But  such  an  honest  chrtnMer  as  Griffith.     Skak. 

Chronldilt  (kron'i-klistX  n.  A  chronicler. 
ShBlUni. 

Chronioon  (kron'i-kon),  n.  Same  as  Chron- 
tele. 

Chronlquet  (kron'ikX  n.  A  chronicle.  L. 
Additon. 

Chronogram  (kron'6-gramXn.  {Qr.  ehronot, 
time,  and  gramma,  a  letter  or  writing,  from 
grapikd,  to  write.]  An  inscription  in  which 
a  certain  date  or  epoch  is  expressed  by 
numeral  letters,  as  in  the  motto  of  a  medal 
struck  by  Oustavus  Adolphus  in  1631 
ChrlstVs  DVX:  ergo  trIVMphVs. 

Ghronogrammatic.ChronoframmAtioal 

(kron'6-gram-mat''ik,  kron'o-gram-mat"ik- 
alX  a.  Belonging  to  a  chronogram ;  contain- 
ing a  chronogram.  '  A  ehronogrammatieal 
verse.'    Howell. 

Chronogrammatically(kron'd-gram-mat^- 
ik-aMiX  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  chrono- 
gram.    ITood 

Cnronogrammatlft  (kron-^gram'mat-lstx 
n.    A  writer  of  chronograms.    Addison. 

Chronograph  (kron'6-grafX  fk  l.  A  chrono- 
gram.—S.  'Die  name  given  to  various  devices 
For  measuring  and  roistering  very  minute 
portions  of  time  with  extreme  precision. 
Benson's  chronograph  is,  in  principle,  a 
lever  watch  with  a  double  seconds  hand,  the 
one  superimposed  on  the  other.  The  outer 
end  of  the  lowermost  hand  has  a  small  cup 
filled  with  a  black  viscid  fluid,  with  a  minute 
hole  at  the  bottom,  while  the  correspond- 
ing end  of  the  uppermost  is  bent  down  so  as 
Just  to  reach  the  hole.  At  the  starting  (say) 
of  a  horse-race,  the  observer  pulls  a  string, 
whereupon  the  bent  end  of  the  upper  hand 
passes  through  the  hole  and  makes  a  black 
marie  on  the  dial,  instantly  rebounding. 
Again,  as  each  horse  passes  the  winning 
post,  the  string  is  redrawn  and  a  dot  made, 
and  thus  the  time  occupied  bv  each  horse 
is  noted.  This  chronograph  registers  to  one- 
tenth  ot  a  second.  Strange's  chronograph 
is  connected  with  the  pendulum  of  an  astro- 
nomical clock,  which  makes  a  mark  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
swing.  By  touching  a  spring  on  the  appear- 
ance (say)  of  a  particular  star  on  the  field  of 
a  telescope,  an  additional  dot  is  made  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  extreme  ones,  and 
bv  measuring  the  distance  of  this  from 
either  of  these  extremes  the  exact  time  can 
be  ascertained  to  one-hundredth  of  a  second. 
Schultce's  chronograph,  in  which  electricity 
is  applied,  is  yet  far  more  precise,  registering 
time  to  the  five-hundred-thousandth  part 
of  a  second.  By  it  the  initial  velocity  of  a 
cannon-bullet  may  be  ascertained.  This 
name  has  also  been  given  to  the  class  of  in- 
struments described  under  Chronoseope. 

Chronographer  (kro-nog'raf-Arx  n.  [Gr. 
chronoe,  time,  and  graphd,  to  describe.] 
One  who  writes  concerning  time  or  the 
events  of  time;  a  chronologer.  'Our  monk- 
ish and  succeeding  cArotUM7mj>A«r«.'  Selden. 


Chronography  ( kro-nog'ra-fi ),  n.  The  de- 
scription or  investigation  of  past  events; 
chronology.    [Bare.] 

ChronolOf^  (kro-nol'o-J6rX  n.  Same  as 
ChronologtsL 

Chronologic,  Chronological  (kron-o-loj'- 

ik,  kron-o-loyik-alX  a.  Relating  to  chrono- 
logy: containing  an  account  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time;  according  to  the  order  of 
time ;  as,  a  chronologic  table ;  a  ehronoiogi- 
cal  narrative. 

Chronologically  (kron-o-loj'ik-al-liX  adv. 
In  a  chronological  manner;  in  a  manner 
according  with  the  order  of  time,  the  series 
of  events,  or  rules  of  chronology. 

ChronolOgiet  (kro-noro-Jist),  n.  One 
versed  in  chronology;  a  person  who  inves- 
tigates the  dates  of  past  events  and  trans- 
actions. 

Chronology  (kro-noro-jl).  n.  [Gr.  ehrono- 
^cyia  — cArotios,  time,  and  (o^of,  discourse 
or  doctrine.]  The  science  of  time :  (a)  the 
method  of  measuring  or  computing  time  by 
regular  divisions  or  periods,  according  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  or  moon:  this  is 
what  is  termed  astronomical  or  mathe- 
matical chronology,  (b)  The  science  of  as- 
certaining the  true  periods  or  years  when 
past  events  or  transactions  took  place,  and 
arranging  them  in  their  proper  order  ac- 
cording to  their  dates:  this  is  what  is  called 
historical  chronology,  and  when  the  word 
chronology  is  used  without  a  qiuilifying 
term  it  has  this  signification. 

Chronometer  (kro-nom'et-6rX  n.  [Gr. 
ehronot,  time,  and  metron,  measure.  ]  1.  A  ny 
instrument  that  measures  time  or  that 
divides  time  into  equal  portions,  or  that  is 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  a  clock,  watch,  or 
diaL  Specifically,  this  term  is  applied  to 
those  time-keepers  which  are  used  for  deter- 
mining the  longitude  at  sea,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  where  an  accurate  measure  of  time 
is  required,  with  great  portability  in  the 
instrument  The  chronometer  differs  from 
the  ordinary  watch  in  the  principle  of  its 
escapement,  which  is  so  constructed  that 
the  balance  is  free  from  the  wheels  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  vibration,  and  also  in 
being  fitted  with  a  'compensation  adjtut- 
ment^'  calculated  to  prevent  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  cold  from  affecting  its  move- 
ments. Marine  chronometers  generally  beat 
half  seconds,  and  are  hung  in  gimbals  in 
boxes  0  or  8  inches  souare.  The  pocket 
chronometer  does  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  a  watch  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
lai^er.  In  some  cases  these  beat  four-tenth 
seconds.— To  rate  a  chronometer  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  rate  of  its  gain  or  loss  as 
compared  with  true  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  proper  allowance  in  compu- 
tations dependent  thereon.— 2.  In  mime,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  what  is  properly 
called  a  metronome  (which  seeX 

Chronometrio*  Chronometrical  (kron-o- 
met'rik,  kron-o-met'rik-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  chronometer ;  measured  by  a  chroi)o- 
meter.  —  Chronometrical  governor,  an  im- 
proved regulator  for  rendering  the  mean 
velocity  of  an  engine  unifonn. 

Chronometry  nu*o-nom'et-riX  n.  The  art 
of  measuring  time ;  the  measuring  of  time 
by  periods  or  divislona 

ChXtm0S00pe(kron'o-skdpXn.  [Qv.  ehronot, 
time,  and  tkoped,  to  observe.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  duration  of  ex- 
tremely short-lived  phenomena;  more  espe- 
cially, the  name  given  to  instruments  of 
various  forms  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
projectiles.  The  most  general  arrangement 
consists  of  a  series  of  screens  through  which 
a  bullet  is  made  to  pass ;  the  rupture  of 
each  screen  breaking  for  a  moment  the  con- 
tinuity of  an  electric  current,  setting  in 
action  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  and 
making  a  permanent  mark  or  record. 

Chryealid  (kris'a-lidX  n.    A  chi^salis. 

Chryialil  (kris'a-lisX  n.  The  pi.  is  properly 
dUTBalidesOcri-san-dezX  [Qt.  chrymllis, 
a  grub,  from  chrytos,  gold,  from  its  golden 
colour.]  A  form  which  butterflies,  moths, 
and  most  other  insects  assume  when  they 
change  from  the  state  of  larva  or  caterpillar 
and  before  they  arrive  at  their  winged  or 
perfect  state.  In  the  chrysalis  form  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest  or  insensibility, 
and  exists  without  nutriment,  the  length  of 
time  vanring  with  the  species  and  season. 
During  this  period  an  elaboration  is  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  the  chrsrsaliR,  giving  to 
the  organs  of  the  future  animal  their  proper 
development  before  it  breaks  its  envelope. 


cb,  cAain;     «h.  Sc.  locA;     g,  ^;     J.  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH.  C^n;  th.  tAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  urAig;    zh,  axure.— See  Kit. 


CBRTaAHTHZUUH 


The  lorin  of  tliB  cue  at  the  ohm»lii  Tmrlm 
with  diflennt  FunlUta  uid  orden  TboM 
ol  1ep<<lopt«iou(  liiKcU  ire  ganenllf  In- 


wllMii  which  flnchr/isllB  It  concgiled.  Id 
BUMt  at  the  ColeopUn  the  !«(■  ol  th« 
chrruUatnlndlitlnctBheiithi;  luthcLepl- 


dnptonth 
tribe,  and 


thcr  on  not  dliUnc 


uid  dStlen 


vlngi  coRipleta.     Calli 

dtrmuittieintim  (kr 

[Or  cAriiioi,  gold,  •nd  i , 

ing  o)  herba  or  tbruM  with  ilng'le  Urge- 
flowBii; 


A  in  Bdlalti,  C. 


Bdlalti.  C. 


themuni  Dl  guden*  l>  i  Chlns«  hall-ihrubb; 
pluntlC  rlntjut),  whoH  numarooi  •nrletlci 
coDitltuts  one  or  tha  chief  omBmentt  ol 
nrdeni  In  the  monthi  of  October,  NoTem- 
ber,  and  Decmaber, 
ChTTMlepllUitliLa   (kris'el-i- 

[Gr  chrytoa,  gold,  mnd  eUptutr 
Tonr.]    Compoied  or  putly 
gold  and  Itott:  a  (enn  ipf  ~'~^ 
overUtd  vlth  gold 
-  '         '  Atheai 


chryna.  gold,  mnd  eUpJuu.  eUjAantot. 

"  ^    Compoied  or  partly  cOmpoBed  of 

td  Itott:  a  (enn  ipeclallj  applied  to 

-■■'  [oldanf  ■-  — 


i  bT  the  I 

OTtek  KUlplot  FMdIiu  1)  ue  ma 
brated  lUtue  thna  treated. 


ncriCSn). 


a.is 


ChzytUiUm  (kTl-ddl-dei.n.  pi.  [Or.  Anma, 
gold,  and  euba,  reHmhlance.]  A  (amllr  of 
DTinenopteniiu Inaeeta.  Aboutali  or  aeren 
qieeiea  belonx  to  Ihii  countrj.  Some  of  the 
apoelMareealladnibir-Ulled  flisi  or  goldon- 
waapa     See  OOLDKH-WASP. 

OtuygobalamM  (kria^-balVnotX  «-  lOr. 
Arytei.  gold,  and  eoianae, 


nhniba. 


DatTTeaottToplciU  Amarlei  uid  Africa 

onler  Koiaceie.     Tliej  an  almple-leaTed 

Cila.  with  unall  white  flowera  and  tieahj 
ta,  which.  In  one  ■pedea.  C.  tcaa,  li 
•dible.  It  Ib  called  the  cocoa-plDm.  1>  about 
theaiiaot  aplnm,  with  ■  tweet  pnip  and  a 
hard  alx-grooved  keniel. 
OtUTWMOTlQ'rla'e-ber-ll).  n.  [Gr  e*rv«i>.. 
gold,  and  HiyUien,  beirl. )  AalllceaDa  gem, 
of  ■  dllnta  jellowlih-green  colonr,  ntiiatly 
toiuad  In  nnnid  |decea  abont  the  alte  of  a 
pea,  but  alto  found  crritallliBd  In  eight- 
aided  priama  It  la  next  to  the  aapphlrc  Id 
hardneat,  and  emplojed  In  Jevelrr.  the  ape- 
clmena  which  pretent  an  npaleaeent  pU;  of 
light  being  eepeclallr  admired.  It  la  an 
.(-._._...  .,  gf„cjn,^  ccimpoaed  of  about  80 
nlna  and  nearlj  tO  of  glnclna, 
1  alllca.  Iron,  Ac  It  la  found 
era,  Siberia.  Bmll,  and  Con- 

n  <krla'fi-klar),  n.    A  mole-like 
uiiiiiai  III  uie  genua  CIiiTioclllorta 
CbTTWCtUaTtiOiria'ft-kia'rJaln.  rOr.  ehry- 
•Di,  gold,  and  tHiirct.  greenbh-rellow  ]    A 
geniu  of  South  Alrican  iBWeilrorDDi  mam. 

brilliant  grsen  and  gold  motalUc  hue*  ot 

Flite,  fltr,  tat.  ttUi       m«.  met.  b«r:      pli 


as 


Uulrfnr.  C.  Mmu,  the  Oape  chrraochloi 
or  changeable  mole,  la  the  beet-known  api 

COUTWeoUA  (kria'A-kol-la),  n.  {Or.  dtry* 
tolla,  glue  of  gold— etrvaH.  goH  ■U'd  tvtti 
glue.)   Aalllea' ' 


at  Ita  frao- 
luren  eagea.     i-agt, 

ObrrWgnvIiytkri-aog'ra-n).!!.  [Or.ekrinoe, 
gold,  and  ffrapU.  to  write.]  1.  The  art  ot 
writing  In  leltora  ol  gold.— t.  The  writing 
Itaelf  thna  executed. 

ObrnoUte  (kri«'6-Ut),n.  tOr-  dirV"-.  gold, 
amllMa^  atone]  A  mineral  aompneed  of 
rilloa,  nagnealom.  and  iron.    Ita  preTallIng 

thuiglus,  bulleai  hard  than  quarii;  often 
tranaparenl,  aometimea  only  trsnalucBnt. 
Very  One  apecimena  are  found  In  Kgypt  and 
Braiil.  hut  It  ia  not  of  high  tvpnte  aa  a 
lewcller'i  atone. 

Ctirnalon  (kri-toro-Ji),  n,  lOr,  ehryiai, 
gold,  andldinif,  diaconrae.]  That  branch  of 
political  ecnnomf  which  nlatea  to  the  pro- 
duotlon  ot  wealth. 

dUTW-masnM  (krit'a-mag-net),  n.  A 
loadatone.     Additcm. 

tSbXJBOttMUm  (krla-O-mel'l-dt).  n.  pi.  lOr. 
cArnioi,  gold,  nuloi,  block.]  A  famllT  ot 
coleopterooB  Inaacta,  of  the  aeotlon  Tetra- 
mera  of  LatrelQe,  ao  named  from  their  bril. 
lUnt  metallic  tints.      Ther  coDadtute  a 

tribe.     The  t/plcat  genua  ChriKimela  con- 

Thebloody-noae  beetle  (7inurcAalinr^ta)i 
the  largeaC  of  the  family,  ta  a  well-known 
firitUb  apeciea 
ObrysopfauilC  (kria-a-fan'lk>,    n.     |0r. 
eAryaea,  gold,  and  phaini,  to  ahow,  to  ap- 

Bar.l  A  term  applied  to  a  volatile  and 
dlilB  acid,  the  colouring  matter  ot  rhu- 
barb. It  cmtallliea  In  tine  yellow  Ublea, 
and  with  potnah  glvea  a  fine  purple  aolutlon, 
and  thut  alTordt  a  delicate  teat  for  the 
prewnce  ot  aUuIlea.    Called  alw  Slutbar 

OIiTviioviiiiiteC 

gold,  and  pAilef, 

OIirrKiiaiyllniii  (ferli-a-nrinmXn.  (Or 
e^rvaet,  gold,  and  phylion,  a  leaf,  ao  called 
from  the  galdan  colour  at  tha  under  aide 
ot  their  learea.]  A  genu  of  Weet  Indian 
treea.  with  milky  Juice,  and  beautiful  leaTea 
onrered  tMlnw  with  golden  haiia.  Some  are 
caltlTated  aa  foliage  plante.  C.  Camito 
pmdacea  a  dellDlona  fruit  called  the  atar- 
apple.   The  genna  belongt  to  the  nat.  order 

Obiytuvnat  (kria'S-prli),  n.  [Or.  rAryB- 
proeDf—Mr^aoff,  gold,  and  praa(m,aleek.]  A 
Und  of  qoarta.  belDg  merely  a  variety  of 


to  IhSof  flint. 
It  la  found  In  Lower  Blleala  and  Vermont. 
OhryMprUU  <  krt  -  aop' n 
form  of  CAnaefHtue.    Ber. 


of  dipterous  Itieectt 


Chub  {ohub ),  n.  (So  cBllod  probably  from  It* 
MvMintMor  plumpneaa]  A  river  flah,  of 
the  genua  Cyprlnua  or  cirpa ;  or,  ai  tome 
regard  It,  of  the  anb-genua  Leuclacna.    Th* 


— -ixj^as'^^  — 

Choti  ICrfriiia  IfwUiKilrqMaAul. 

body  li  Oblong,  nearly  round:  the  head  and 
back  green,  the  aldea  allveTT.  and  the  belly 
white.  11  trequenU  deepliolea  Id  riven 
ahaded  by  treea,  hut  in  warm  weather  Hoata 
near  the  Boriaoe.  and  funiiahea  aport  tor 
anglera.  It  ia  indltlannt  food,  and  rarely 
atlaina  the  weight  of  t  Iba.    Called  al» 

Cliubbed  (chub'ed  or  chuhd),  a.     Chubby. 

(3lubbadnau(chub'ed-Be*arobnbd'n(*).  n. 
Chubbjneaa.    [Rare] 


penni  <i 

,.  ..grtd,  ana  i. 
ol  producing  gold.     B.  Jvntoti.    [Ban] 
(mnnwtym  (kria'a-tlpl,  n.     [Or.  c*rj«M. 
sold,  and  Mxv.  ImpreaaloiL]    In  pA^^.  (n) 
the  name  gJven  to  a  photograph  ir^  pro<:en, 
from  ita  being  chiefly  produced  by  a  aolu- 
tlon  ot  gold,    (by  A  phot'igTmpblc  agent  pre-  i 
paiwl by  InipreBnalingpaperwltba  neutral     i 
aolution  of  chloride  of  gold.     It  prodooea  | 


Chubti-k8T(chab1ia),n.  A  key  for  a  Chubb- 

Ohubb-lock  (ohnblok),  h.  (firm  the  name 

lock  having  more  tamblen  than  uanal,  with 
the  addltloB  of  a  lever  called  the  deteetnr. 
which  U  BO  flied  that  while  It  doet  not  aet 
under  the  ordinary  applieatiou  of  the  key, 

renden  all  further  attempta  at  picking  uao- 


iAufv.'tat.]  Soand-taced:  plump.   'Bound 
ihiAby  facei  and  high  obeek-bonM,'    Cke^a 


0]iub-clieaked(chub'chckt).a     Radug  full 

or  chubby  cheeka     [Rare.  1 
Cliubdax  (chub'dtr\  n.    [Hind.  dinMer.-] 

In  India,  a  lervant  whoae  Inialneaa  It  [■  to 
X  the  arrival  ol  company,  a  mace* 


:k(chnk),n,  [Probably  tame  ueA«»,) 
umery,  an  appendage  to  Ax  any  mate- 
for  the  purpoae  of  turning  It  Into  any 
rmluate  form.  The  term,  therefore,  in- 
et  all  thoae  conlrivancea  which  tervB 
mnect  the  material  to  be  operated  upoQ 
le  mandril  of  the  lathe.  Simpli  e^aett 
Buch  aa  are  capable  only  of  communl- 

I  aa  they  themoelvea  recelra,    Campli- 

-*  -' -' ■-—  ■•-  meana  of  which 

changed  at  plea- 
lett,  ova)  thtatt, 

_.„  ._ uid  Etometrlc  cAuelf.  Ac, 

CIinAlchDk).  n.    [ImltBttve:  camp.  e«i<<'.I 

blrda.  or  a  aaund  t«*emb1lng  that 
Chuck  (chuk),  e.i     I.  To  make  the  nolw 

which  a  heu  and  tome  other  blrda  make 

when  they  call  their  eliickent-J  t  To  Jeer; 

to  langh  mockingly;  to  chuckle    ManUm. 
Chuck  <chuk),  e.(     To  call  upon,  at  a  hen 

her  chicken  L     ^r^den. 

.her.'    ataik 

:  [A  modification  of  lAar*. 
srly  written  cam*.]  1.  To 
tntle  blow. 


Chuck  (chuk).  iL     1.  A  ellght  blow  imder 
the  chin.— £  A  toea.  at  wltb  the  lingers  a 


t  abuMi      J,  Be.  ttif. 


CHUCK-A-BY 


pL«ytnwhi 


Otauck-fDH  (chaktul).     A  coUoqnlal  (on 
ol  Clioct-fMot  doii-fuU. 


CIincUe-itaiM  (ciii 

tbcr  chack  ■  numb 


ip,  MlcblDB 

sir  W.  Sntt'  (ScoitJi  ] 
OtmcUo  (chuki),  b  t  pnt  /t  pp.  MufKdd; 
ppr.   f^uelr/brWr     [  A  mn-  uiq  dtm,  from 
cAuct.  to  cry  llks  t  ben.]    1.  To  all.  u  * 
hen  bcr  chlckeni. 


1,  (In  thl)HnM  perhapi  ntlier  connetteil 
with  chokt  Uuta  cAuct  ]  To  Luuh  In  a  lup- 
pnued  or  braluii  niinoer ;  lo  IK]  lawud 


ObIiOkle<<^hulLl).  n.  L 
•onie  Dthar  blidi  to  the 
■uppreHoil  ]*ugh,  I 


rewlvo  oTut 


(niiicUe-haid(chak'l-hsil),  ii     A  pcrtoD 
Hltli  ■  luso  bead;  a  donc«:  *  Dunuknll. 
ObllcU8-liMaad(rhnk1-hed(d),i>  tUtIng 

«  chuckltt'luHl;   lugv  or  thlLk  b«adcd^ 

QlQdilllg  (cboklln^),  p.  uid  a.    LangfalDfl 

Id  b  lappraMed.  cholitng  nuuipgr:  iitt«Bd 
111  cbucklH.  u  haJf-iuppraucd.  UiiimpliMit. 
or  derlilTS  Uiuhter;  nJolcLng  or  eialtlDg 

Chuck-WUl'i-wliiaw  (cbak'nrlli-wtd'S).  n. 
In  Aniehcih  thii  pnpulv  niune  ol  ■  bird  ol 
tha  tamlly  Capilnuliiidie  or  Koat-tncken, 
the  CapritruiLftu  car&jvwutr. 

CbiHlf  (chud).  I  L  Tq  cbuiip]  Id  blM.  auf- 

CtituidM'  (FbDifd^  K  In  ladlk,  ■  wrappsr 
nude  ol  lilk  muilln  or  cambric,  D»d  to  CD- 
velop  tb*  upper  part  ol  a  iroRian,  and  worn 

Obliatt  (chu'«t),  n.    See  Chiwit. 

Ohoirt  (chnt),  n.     [Partaapt  Itvm  W.  Mf,  a 


iroaid  jour 


7M-  r.ti.r. 
IfffchufXa.    [SeeCHUFFT.]    l.tCtaDDr 
uU.    UMOKd^  -X.  Sorljr;  Ul. 
'o.lnclalBnill.b.l 
iSUj  ( cbuTB-U ).  w(i.     In  a  ohnnr  i 
r:  iar]ll>:  clownlttaljr.    'John  aniwi 
Ully.'    kfdkarda»L 
uEBmu  (cbufB-naa).  k     ISeeCuuF 


/(llie 


Bull)  a  ion 

or  iirtlled  out.  aipeclallr  in  the' 

CIiuf^-bTl[:k(cbaf  ll-brik).  n.'  A  brfck  which 
It  putted  out  hj  the  aiciipe  of  ninfled  air  or 
■  Learn  La  tbe  proceia  t:A  burning. 

Olialmii  (cbttlaB),  n.  A  ChlrwH  plut.  the 
CliloTtmthiu  ■noxupwuuj.  nat  order  Chlor- 
aiiihacea.  Uu  iplksi  ot  the  llawen  ol  which 

QinillCchaniXiL  [Abbrer.afiiAaaikr-MIdu; 
Dr.  JohiMDD  c*]l>  It  a  term  DHd  In  the  anl- 
*enitlea  1  One  who  lodaea  or  raaldea  In  the 

nuloa  1  a  baaom.(rl«ird:  an  latlnuilv 
dblUn  (chum),  rt     To  occDpjr  the  umo 
ream  or  room*  with  auother:  to  be  the 
cbnraol  •oraeona     'Wllala^^ed  (ocAkih 
with  common  aenaa  '    CAurcA^. 
dnun  (chomX  *  (.  prat.  A  pp.  cAunHMd,- 


Ohanutr<cbn'lliar).  n.    (Anglo-] 
worker  in  Icaihar;  a  aljoemakar; 


OlHIilUlianCcbDm'nAJJ.H.  Actorcwndillon 
at  cbuniming  In  aitraeluied  adJecUvallj. 

Dhunip  (chump),  n.    [Accordlnf  to  Skaat. 

M*»nilx.  a  tie«<:hDnip,  a  log,  froRi  taTaftr, 
ktibbr,  a  chopping,  tuMa,  to  chop,  and 
thaielora  allied  to  B.  dUp,  eAu».    CAuh* 


.iihnm'ahip).  il     Tlia  ■tale  at 

I  a  chum,  or  baling  the  Mma  ctiamben 
another;  clOM  inUmacjr.  A  liuinttn. 


^bu'nam),  K.     In  the  Kait  IndlM. 
icco.    Tbe'Hadnichunani.made 


CQiniik (chuBgkX n  [SaaCnuHP!  Aahart 
thick pieoaoTwoodorothsr malarial.  [Pro- 
Tincial  KnoUah  and  American.  1 

ObnilkT('»iingk^).>.  Bhon  and  thick;  aa. 
a  cAunirv  boj.    lAnurtoan.] 

OIinpKUr  (ebu-pat-UX  n.  (Angto-lnd)u.] 
An  onlearened  caka  made  id  llonr,  water, 
andaall.  'Taa.UHllMaT.  andjam  forbreak- 
IaiC,  and  plentjat  hotcAupaUiM'  W.  B 
JhamU. 

CbnrtHl  (cbtrch),  n.     [O.E.  aAircAf,  dWcAe, 

with  the  c'a  all  hard ),  [lom  Or.  tyriaton.  a 
cbarch,  from  J7|friei,  the  E.ord,  the  word 


■liiclad  to  placaa  ol  publlo  worthip  helaDj 


worthip  helaDg- 
tbtlahed  Church. 


I  who  prufua  to  beUere  In  CbrUt, 


:  ai,  the  Bogllah 
A;  the  Pratbjf- 
h  CAurcA;   the 


tt,  the  Jewiih  CAurc/L  — 
place  diToted  to  rellgli 


InuiRununt.  the  coUei 
now  glorified  In  beatei 
[Thulolt  (chtrch).  v.t.  1.  To  peitorm  with  or 
for  any  one  the  olBce  of  ratuniiDg  thanki 
in  the  church,  after  anj  ilgnal  debverauce, 
aa  from  the  daugm  ol  chlUMrtb. 


•ouncll. 

olt  (cherch).  a      Pertaining   to   the 
ch:ecc]e(lailkal;aa.lilaeAurApaIltla 

dl-itla  (chtri'h'U),  n.    A  wake  or  teuE 
memoratorj  ut  the  dedication  of  the 

iA-1Wiuil>  (chtrchlMiub), «.     The  aeat 
Le  porch  of  a  chnrch. 
«ll-brMI(ch«rch'brsdl.a.  Educated  in, 

ak-bnf  (chtrchliug),  n.    [From  being 
often  found  in  cburctaei  ]    A  cum- 


•peciee  of  the  wood- 

order  liopoda,  claat  Ci 

,    OInircli-lnul»l  (cMrch'be- 


:h.    Ayli/t. 
di-<!<rart<cli 


te 


_rt(ch*rch'k4rt),  n.   A 
i:uiiri.  wiiiiected  with  a  church  fol 

hearliiaand  deciding  eccleilaitlcal 


oritr  of  the  church.     Bp.  Ptar- 

;     OharalmMt    (rbtrch'ta-aet).    n. 

(A.  Sax  ciriaKrat.  church  duty  or 

'      tai ;  church-icat  ]    A  certain  me»- 

■ure  of  corn.  andentlT  glien  to  the 

church  bf  eicij  man  onst,  UarUn'i 

•^  *>■       day.    Stldm. 

iB^    01iurch-foer(ch*rch'BMrJ, B.  On* 

'- '""'       who  b^tually  attendi  chiirch. 

Ohnidl-ICOlllj:  (chircb'gS-lnE}.  a. 
1.  Oinailtattriirtmgcliorch.-  tSuninionlnj 
tochurcb.     'The  cAurcA.^iiir  belt.'    Cou- 


lially  a 


lUyippKcd  tothe 

-ti  ot  Preabyterian 

chorchea 
Oliixrcll-luid  (ch^rchlanrl),  n-     Land  be- 


01inrcli-]iiilic«tory  (chcrci 

utlcal  court:  did 
.nieccleiiaal 


Without   a 


cte^iicai  body. 


Ohurell-UkB  (chircbllk),  a.  Uecomli 
bcrflttlng  the  church  or  a  cbunli 
'OtoreA-ltte  hunioan.'    9A<iA. 

Olmrdl-UTlllg  (ch*rchHv.|ng),  n.  Al 
flee  In  an  eata&llahed  chDnh. 

Chtiictily  <ch«rch'UV  a.  B«latlng  U 
church;  eccleilaatlcal 

QlQreliiuB  (chArchhnan),  n,  L  Aa  ao 


eh.  eAala;      dk  8c  locA;      i,po;     ],  M>;      n.  Ft.  toa;      Bg,  ibif ; 


r,  Hilgi    wh,  wAlf ;    ih. 


England  ai  distlogulghed  (rom  ■  dliKnler 

mu-llk,  ch«rch'inikn-llL  a.  Like  ■  church 
tuuii  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  chuich 
man.  •Ch-unhmaiUila  dignity.  MUman. 
(nKirclimilWlllpteMrcli'man-BhLp).!!.  SUt 

tlu  ubibUihsd  ohnich. 
<n»ireIi-iiMm1wr(ch«rch'[n«tn-MrX  n.    j 

mamber  in  flommunlon  with  a  church. 
OburoIi-mNnlMnlito  (cherch-mem'bAr 

ahlp),«.    sues  Dt  b«Uig  a  mamber  to  com 

'-in  wrthaehnrch.  •Oner 


ona  of  tbe  modM  or  aoalet  iu«d  la  aj 
chureh-muilo. 
CninrcJl-iiin»l0  (chSrch'mfl-ilk).  n. 

church.— 2.  lluiic  lultad  to  churcl! 
ChaTch-OQteilt  (ch«nh'aut-ed),  a. 
munlcated  from  the  church.    Milt 


aymaD.     JTilton. 


diurcli-plimJlty  (cherch-pio-nll-ti 
■"' itlon  of  more  than  oqs  llvlnj 

Schliwalt),  n.    A  c 


a  rata  nliad  bjr  raaolntloni  of  i  majo 
Out  partahlDuen  In  natij  uHmbled 


a,  ware  appllcabia  lo  aaculu  purpoai 
reli-icOt(di«rcli'akol),n.  l.Ancleni 
uii_., .1  ^  (1,,  p„i 

raligloiuaoi 


ICOt(dl« 
ry  obllga 


(Imei  purohaied  aa  eitemptU 

Innda.     Rn.  Orby  ShipUy. 
Church-eerTto*  (ch«rch'i«r-v!>).  n.    I.Tho 

S.  "At  Book  of  ConmoD  Piaret.  with  ths 

aildlUon  of  thi  Sunday  and  pTopn  lauon* 
flbarelulllp  (chtesh'ihlpX  »■    Inatltutlon 

"( the  church.    South, 
OtiniCll-StoTia  (cb«rch'BU-Tlk),  n.   The  old 

Uulgarlan  dialect.    Sao  Slatic- 
Choreh-tOTn  {chSrch'tonnX  n.    (He.  tirk- 

l'>un.]    A  town  or  Tillage  near  H  church. 
CJiarch-WlJta  CchtrchVali),  b.     The  >nni- 

vcrury  leut  of  the  dedication  of  a  church. 
Oburollwanlen  {chtrch'war-dio).  tl     A 

keeper  or  gnardlan  of  the  church,  and  a 

rvpreienlaUTe  of  tha  paiiati.     Churchwor- 

dectad  by  the  parUbloaeia.  to  inperlntend 
the  church,  Ita  property  and  conocrni,  to 
enforce  proper  and  orderly  behaviour  during 
divine  aartlce.  and  Riao  to  fl(  the  chorch- 


ly  bo  only  on 


ihip). 


ObuTdi'wanleiulilp  (charcb-VRi 

0Ilunil-wa7(chareh'waXn.  A  road  which 
lead!  to  a  churchy  a  pathway  through  a 
churchward.     Shak. 

Olmrch-work  (chfirch'wtrk),  n     Work  on 

or  of  the  church  generally. 

Chnrchy  (chtrch'll  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
a  hobby  of  church-work  and  thurch  uiatlen 
guage.     [CoU'on.] 

Chnrclinn)  (chtrclt'yird),  n.  The  ground 
Id  which  tbe  dead  are  burled,  adjoining  to 
a  c^hurch.  '  Like  gravea  i'  the  holy  iiAurcA- 
uard.'   Shot. 

CbUTl,  Churls  (charl).  h.  [A_  Hu.  arori.  a 
c.iuntryman  of  the  lowiat  rank:  Sc.  IceL 
D.in.  £w.  ^rl,  a  man.  a  male :  D.  kartl.  a 
clown,  a  nutle;  a   ktrl.  a  feUow.]    i.  A 

■  pecincallr.  in  early  Ungliah  hlilory.  one  of 


Cmnrll  (cherl).  a.    Chnrliah     Ford. 
Chnrllltl  (chArllahl,  a.     l.  Like  or  pertaln- 

■uTlen:  rongh  in  temper:  unfeeling;  nnclilL 
'  III  nurtured,  crooked,  cAurliiA,  hard  In 
voice.'    Sliak.    (i)  SelfUb;  ourow-lnlDdedi 


C110rtl«llJy(chSniah-iaade.    Inachurllah 

manner;  rudely;  roughly. 
CIiarltBlmttH  (ch*rTUh-ne«X  n    The  qua, 

lit;  of  being  churllih;  rudeneiB  of  mannen 

or  temper;  surlineu:  IndlipoelUon  to  klnd- 

neaa  or  courteey:  niggard  llueia. 
Oliiiilr  (chtni),  o.     Cburllah.     '  The  e*Br- 

liat  of  the  cburU'    Limg/iUmt.    (Bare.) 
Cbliniie.f    Same  aa  Chinn. 
Chnm  (chem).  n.    lA.  Sax.  cym.  So.  Krn, 


a  very  common  kind  ■  perforated  circular 
board  la  made  to  move  up  and  down  in  a 


Ik  or  rod  fixed  to  lt,'ciUed  the 
In  othen  the  cbiimlng  la  per- 


U  make  by  the  agitation  ot 


I.  -2.  ToahakeoraglUte 
'  motion,  aa  In 

yeUowiih  but- 


(Smm  (chSm).  e.i     To  porfon 

Churiilng  (chSra'lng),  n.     L  Tl 
ot  making  botlar.— a  Ai  Biueh 


iight-]ar  or  goal-»uck«r  (Otprimui- 
:htTI^KUn,  n.    The  itaR  or 
CIiaTTIU,  CIUUTM  <chui'rua.  chai'rai),  n. 


dhOM  t  (chdr' 
Cftnta  (shot), 
or  rapid  ovei 


Indlea. 


.et  iOryltolaipa  v 


ut'n«).n.  m 


lemoa-Julce.  are  the  ordinary  Ingredienla. 

They  an  pounded  and  boiled  together,  and 

then  bottled  for  dw. 
OhTlaowiu  (kl-li'ihuB).  a.    Belonging  to 

ehyle;  cnnilitlna  of  chyle. 
ObTtoqneoni  (kl-lak'we-UB}.  a.    [B   divlt. 

—  II  5,  J  Compoiedof  chjleand 

-'   ■"  "iErTd  m">™ 

<^e  Inverte- 
Ug  (be  annelid!  and  echln- 
1  Furmlng  the  aqnivalent  uf 
Trtebratea 

(Or  rhylnt,  Julee,  hnmonr, 

d,  l<i flow,  whence  aim  cAjm^f  1 

hiu  „,  niikv  fluid  sepanted 

Mgeatlon.  rhyle 


-CAirIoo««inj(«Mt 
tain  nalrient  liquid,  c 
abundantly   with  or 


Chyle  fkil).  n 
chyle,  from  c^ 

In  p/iytiol.  a ' 
fn>m  allmen 


a  fonnd  in  the  Inteatlnee  after  t 


Juice.    It  ll  atmarbed  by  the  lacteal  veiaela. 

Inteathiea,  chiefly  the  Jelunum.  and  theni-e 

the  main  trunk  of  the  abiorbent  ayateni.' 

gradually  poured  Into  Uie  blood  of  the  left 
■ubclavian  vela  et  a  abort  dlitance  before  it 

mlcal  conetltuenta  of  chyle  are  nearly  the 


chyle.    Called,  when  found  In  the  bloc 
Whiu  Qinmtdt. 
ChyUOLCtlon  (kl.ti-rak'thDn),  n.  iChylt.  ai 
I.  /acu  to  make.]    The  act  or  procea 
whlchchyle  la  formed  from  food  in  aixltn 


chyllfacUie:  *i,  the  cAvIoniatie  organa 
Chylous  (knuB),  a.     Con^atinc  ot.  pertain- 
ing to.  or  reiembling  chyle. 
Cl^mba,t  n.     The  promineat  part  ot  the 
■tavee  beyond  the  bead  of  a  barrel ;  the 

Digeated'lood  bete 
.    Aitheatomachll 


,  CHIHroii^ 
Chymletl  (klm'lka),  n.     Chemlitry. 
Chymiacatton  (kim'l-D  ka">hon}.  n.     The 
pruceta  ot  becoming  or  ot  forming  ehyme. 
(aiyraliy  (kini'l-fi). «  (  and  i  To  form  or  be 

C^^ltleaUt'ciViiilitiCkUl  (klm-lat'lk. 

alj.  a.     Chemical,     burton. 
Chymoui  (klm'ut),  a.   Pertaining  to  chyme. 
Cbyuche,t  a.     SameaiCAicA. 
Glbuloui  (>Mia'ri.n>).  a.    [I.  dbariNt.  from 

cibuf.  food.}   Fertalalng  to  food;  uieful  for 

CllMlUo'll(sl-bi'ihon),  n.     [L  eiliiu,  food.) 
In  pAyiul.  the  act  of  taking  food,  parllcu- 

ClbOl  (>!h'ot),  n.     [FT.  ciioule.  from  L  er- 
puia,  dim.  ot  eepa.  an  onion  ]    A  plant  of 


bat  cultivated  in  TRrtona 
iropean  continent  and  tn 
avea  are  fiitular.  and  are 
purpotn  like  thoie  of  the 
re  much  larger.     It  haa  no 


lOlt  inpportfJ  on 
lo  (which  Me). 
„  a.     [Or  KMloi.  a 

which  the  harometi  or  Scythian  lamb  be- 
longa  See  AdNDS  SoTTHicca. 
Cicada  (ei-ki'da).  n.  pL  Cicada  or  oicadaa 
(■j.ki'dt,  al-U'dai).  (L|  The  popular  aiHl 
generic  name  of  certain  inaecte  belonging  tii 
the  order  Bamiptara,  nitMirder  Bonioptera. 
of  manyapeclea.  The  malea  have  on  earli 
ilile  at  (he  body  ■  kind  of  drtira.  with  whldi 
they  can  make  a  conalderable  nolle,  which 
waa  much  admired  by  the  ancient*,  and 
frequently  cited  by  their  poeta  aa  a  t>pe  ot 


rale,  Ikr,  fat.  tgll;       mC,  met,  htr;       pine. 
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music  and  eloqnenoe.  The  UrgMt  Koropean 
■pedes  are  aboot  an  inch  lon^,  bat  some 
American  species  are  much  larger,  and  can 
be  heard  a  mile  off.  They  are  nearly  all 
natives  of  tropical  or  warm  temperate  re- 
gions. The  female  is  furnished  with  two 
serrated  homy  plates,  by  means  of  which  it 
pierces  the  branches  of  trees  to  deposit  its 
eggs  One  species,  C.  angHoa^  is  found  in 
the  N^ew  Forest 

Oloademna  (silc'a^elU'naX  n,pl.  A  family 
or  sub-faroil;  of  insects  of  the  section  Hom- 
optera,  containing  the  frog -hopper  and 
others. 

Cloadlda  (si-kad'i-d6X  n.  pL  llie  cicadas, 
a  family  of  hemipterous  insects,  section 
Horaoptera,  distinguished  by  haying  four 
deflected  wings,  the  anterior  ones  often  con- 
sisting uf  coloured,  leather-like  elytra.  The 
females  are  furnished  with  a  serrated  borer. 
8ome  of  them  have  a  musical  orsan,  others 
are  without  it  llie  cicada  is  the  type  oi 
the  family.    See  Cicapa. 

Oloala  (sl-kiOa:  it  pron.  chi-kiHaX  n.  [It, 
from  L  dcada.]    A  cicada.     Ttnnyion. 

Clcatrloe  (sik'a>tris).  n.  [Fr.  eieatrice,  L. 
eieatrijc.]  1.  A  scar;  a  little  seam  or  eleva> 
tiott  of  fledi  remaining  after  a  wound  or 
nicer  is  healed.  —  2.  Marie ;  impression. 
[Rare.] 

I.«an  bat  apoti  •  rush. 
The  cicmtrice  and  capable  irapressure 
Thy  pAlm  »oiue  moments  keeps.  SMmk. 

dcatrloola,  Olcatrlde  (sUc-a-trlk'ii.la, 
sUc'a-tri-lclX  n.  IL.  cieatrieula^  a  small  scar, 
dim.  of  euMtrix,  a  scar.]  The  germinating 
or  fetal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

(ncatrislTe  (sik-a-tr1'sivX  a.  Tending  to 
promote  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

Oioatrlx  (sl.k&'triks).  n.  pi  Cicatrloet  (sik- 
Btri's&tX    [LI    A  cicatrice  or  scar. 

Oloatrlsaat  (sik'a-triz-ant),  n.  That  which 
cicatrizes:  a  medicine  or  application  that 
promotes  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

Cloatriiatlon  (sik's-tri-zi^shonX  n.  The 
process  of  healing  or  forming  a  cicatrix;  or 
the  state  of  being  healed,  cicatrised,  or 
skinned  over. 

Gloatriie  (sik'a-trlzX  vX  pret  A  pp.  eieo- 
trized;  ppr.  eieatrizing.  To  induce  the  for- 
mation of  a  cloatrix  on;  to  heal  up  (a 
woundX 

Olcatrlie  (sik'a-trb),  v.t.  To  become  healed 
leavinjj^  a  dcaUix;  to  sidn  over;  as,  wounded 
flesh  eteatrixet. 

OlcatrOBe  (sik'a-tr5s),  a.  Full  of  scars; 
scarry. 

Oioely  (sis'A-liX  n.  fL.  and  Or.  temll]  A 
popular  name  applied  to  several  umbellifer- 
ous plants.  Bough  cicely  is  Caueali»  An- 
thri§eu$;  sweet  cicelv  is  MjprhiM  odorata; 
wild  dcely  is  Charofkyllum  tylvntre.  The 
name  sweet  cicely  is  applied  in  North  Ame- 
rica to  two  species  <»  Osmorrhisa.  See 
Sbsbix 

Oloendla  (si-sen'di-aX  n.  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  Oentianaces.  The  few  spedes 
are  small  annual  branched  herbs,  with  slen- 
der stems,  oblong  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
or  pink  flowers.  Two  species  are  included 
In  tlie  British  flora.  C  filiformu,  found  in 
sandy  bavs  alon(^  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land; and  C.  ptm/Ja,  found  in  Ouemsey. 

Oicer(sl's^rXf&.  [L.]  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  allied  to  the  vetch,  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  See 
Chick-pba. 

Oloerona  (sis-e-rft'ne;  It  pron.  chd-chi-riV- 
naX  n.  [It.  from  CieeroA  A  name  given 
by  the  Italians  to  the  guides  who  show  tra- 
vellers the  antiquities  or  the  country;  hence, 
in  a  general  sense,  one  who  explains  the 
curiosities  of  a  place;  a  guide. 

Gloeronlan (sis-e-rd'ni-anX a.  [YtomCieero, 
the  Roman  orator.]  Resembling  the  style 
of  Cicero. 

doeronlan  (sis-e-ryni-anX  n.  An  imitator 
of  Cicero.    UaUam. 

Cioerontanlinn  (sia-e-r6'nlan-ixm).  n.  The 
mamier  or  style  of  Cicero;  a  (hoeronian 
phrase  or  form  of  expression. 

OlchoraOMB  (sik-d-ri's«-«X  n.  pL  [See  Ci- 
CHORIUM.  ]  Inbotti  subdivision  of  the  nat 
order  Compoeit»,  with  the  corollas  all  lign- 
late,  and  the  juice  milky,  bitter,  astringent, 
and  narcotic.  To  this  subdivision  belong 
the  succory,  endive,  lettuce,  salaafy.  trago- 
poffon.  dandelion,  ic 

Oicnoraceoai  (sik-6-ri'shasX  a.  Having 
the  <|ualities  of  or  belonging  to  the  Cicho- 
racesB. 

OUshortimi  ( sl-kd'ri-nm ),  n.    [L.  ekhonmut 


Or.  kich&rwn^  chicory,  succory,  or  endive.] 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Compo- 
site. The  species  are  perennial  herbs  with 
spreading  branches  and  milky  Juice.  See 
Chioort. 

Cichoxy  (sik'o-riX  n.    Chicory  (which  seeX 
ClCll-PM>t  (siic'peX  n.  Chick-pea  (which  seeX 
Ctteiliaela  (sis-in-d61aX  n.    [L  deindMlat  a 
glowworm,  from   oandela,  a  candle.]     A 

genus  of  beetles,  the  type  of  the  family 
icindelidn.  C.  campeatru  (the  common 
tiger-beetle)  is  a  British  species  remarkable 
for  its  agility  and  ferocious  habits. 
Oldnd^Idn  (sis-in-den-d6X  n.pL  K  family 
of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  section  Pen- 
tamera,  commonly  called  tiger-beetles  and 
sparklers.  The  typical  genus  of  this  family 
is  Cicindela.  The  species  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  They  have  very 
prominent  eyes,  very  strong  mandibles,  are 
armed  with  strong  teeth,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  colours.    See 

TIQEII-BKBTLB. 

Oldsbelim  (sisis^b^-izmX  n.  [See  below.] 
The  practice  of  dangling  about  females. 

0l0iSMO(slsUa)«-d;  It  pron.  chd-ch«s-b4'dX 
n.   [It  ]  LA  dangler  about  females;  a  name 

fiven,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
taly,  to  the  professed  gallant  of  a  married 
lady.— 2.  A  knot  of  silk  or  ribbon  attached 
to  walking-sticks,  to  the  hilts  of  swords,  or 
to  the  handles  of  fans.    SmoiUtL 

Oloonla,  Ciconliui  (sl-kO'ni-a,  sik-0-nI'n«X 
n.  [L.  eieonia,  a  stork.]  The  genus  and 
family  of  birds  to  which  the  storK  belongs. 
See  Stork. 

Olonratet  (sik'fi-r&tX  v.t  [L.  eieur,  tame, 
eietuVt  to  tame.]  To  tame;  to  reclaim  from 
wUdnesa.  '  Cicurated  and  subdued. '  8ir  T. 
BnvnM. 

Cionratlont  (sik-fl-r&'shonX  tw  The  act  of 
taming.    Bay. 

Clcata  (si-ku'taX  n.  [L.,  hemlock.]  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants  containing  three 
species,  one  European  and  two  American. 
They  are  tall  perennial  glabrous  herbs,  with 
divided  leaves,  and  compound,  many-rayed 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  European 
species.  C.  viro9a,  is  called  popularly  water- 
hemlock  or  cow-bane.    See  Hbjilook. 

ClCUtet  (si-kfltT,  n.    Water-hemlock.    See 

CIOUTA. 

Cid  (sld),  n.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  teid,  a  lord.1  A 
chief;  a  commander:  an  epithet  applied  in 
Spanish  literature  to  Ruy  or  Roderigo  Diaz, 
Count  of  Bivar  (ei  Cid  CampecuiarY  a  daunt- 
less champion  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
of  the  old  Spanish  rovalty  against  the  Moors 
in  the  eleventh  century;  hence  given  also 
to  an  epic  which  celebrates  his  exploits. 

CidarUto  (sl-darl-dftX  n.  pl  A  family  of 
EchinodermaU,  belonging  to  the  order 
Echinoidea.  Theyarecharacterized  by  their 
globular,  sub-oval,  or  hemispherical  shape: 
and  bv  parallel  ambulacra  divei^ng  equally 
on  all  sides  from  the  vent  to  the  mouth. 
Cidaris  is  the  typical  genus. 

CidarlB  (sid'ar-fsX  n.  [Or.  kidarit,  a  turban, 
tiara.  ]  A  genus  of  sea-urchins  belonging  to 
the  family  Cidaridai  They  are  mostly  found 
in  the  hotter  parte  of  the  world;  one  spedes 
only  being  found  in  the  British  seas  (and 
that  only  on  the  coaste  of  ShetlandX  viz. 
the  piper- urchin  (C.  papiUata),  so  called 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  ite  globe 
and  spines  to  a  bagpipe. 

Cldarlte  (sid'ar-lt).  n.  A  fossil  specimen  pf 
the  genus  Cidaris,  family  Cidarid»,  which  is 
found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  and 
upwards.  Many  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
and  are  furnished  with  long  and  often  curi- 
ously ornamented  spines.    See  Cidaridjl 

Older  (si'dAr),  n.  (Fr.  eidre.  It  eidro,  tidro, 
from  L  tieera,  Or.  tik^ra,  strong  drink,  from 
Heb.  ihakar,  to  intoxicate.]  A  name  for- 
merly given  to  liquor  made  of  the  Juice  of 
fruits,  and  various  kinds  of  strong  liquor; 
but  now  appropriated  to  the  Juice  of  apples, 
l)efore  ana,  more  spedflcally,  after  fermen- 
totion.  '  He  schall  not  drinke  wyn  ne 
tydyr.*  Wickliffe,  Luke  I  16.  Sometimes 
used  as  an  adjective. 

Worcester  the  queen  of  the  cider  land  had  but 
eight  thousand  (inhabitants).  Mtuattiay. 

CUter-linuidy  (si'd^-bran-diX  n.    A  sort  of 

brandy  distiuea  from  dder. 
dderlst  (sI'dAr-ist),  n.    A  maker  of  cider. 

Mortimer. 
Cld^^^  (sTd^r-kinX  n.    The  liquor  made 

from  the  refuse  of  i4>ples  after  the  Juice  has 

been  pressed  out  for  dder. 

Cidtrkim  te  made  for  common  drinkine,  and  sup- 
plies the  place  of  small  beer.  m»rtimfr. 


Oldttr-mUKsI'ddr-milXn.  Amlllforcrushiuip 

apples  for  making  dder. 
Older-preM  (sl^ddr-presX  n.    Same  aa 

CidMr^ili. 
Ci-deyant  (sd-de-vonx  a.    (Fr.,  from  d^itsi 

(for  L.  Atoee).  here,  and  dewMi^  representing 

L  ds  a6  aiiUt  lit  of  from  before.  ]  Formerly; 

heretofore :  applied  generally  to  individuals 

who  have  held  some  ofBce.    *  The  cirdunant 

commander.'    Quart  Rm. 
(M^0tellnff(s61,  afiringXfk    SameasCea. 

Olem  (sdrJX  n.  [Fr. ,  from  L.  esm,  wax.]  A 
candle  carried  in  religious  processions. 

Clear  (si-gllrO.  n.  [Fr.  ct^rs,  Sp.  dgamit 
originally  the  name  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  in 
Cuba.  ]  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  leaves  care- 
fully made  up.  and  intended  to  be  smoked 
by  lighting  at  one  end  and  drawing  the 
smoke  through  it  It  differs  from  a  cheroot 
chiefly  in  form,  having  the  mouth  end 
pointed,  the  other  cut  square. 

C»|(mrett6  (sig-ar-^t'X  A.  [Fr.  dim.  of 
t\gwr€.\  A  little  fine  tobacco  rolled  up  in 
tissue  paper  so  as  to  form  a  small  cylinder, 
and  lighted  at  one  end  for  smoidng. 

Cigar-holder,  Clgar-tnbe  (si-giLr'h6ld-«r. 

si-gir'tCibX  n.    A  mouth-piece  or  tube  used 

for  smoking  cigars. 
Cilery  (sir*r-i),  n.    [Contr.  for  eHiary,  from 

ite  resemblance  to  the  eyelash.]    In  arth. 

the  drapery  or  foliage  carved  on  the  heads 

of  columns. 
CUia  (sil'i-a).  a  el.    [L.  tXLiwiti,  an  eyelash.) 

1.  In  anat  the  hairs  which  grow  from  the 
margin  of  the  eyelids;  eyelashes.  Dunglivm. 

2.  In  hoi.  hairs  or  bristles  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  vegeteble  body,  as  those  of  the 
inner  peristome  of  a  moss.  —8.  In  TahyticL 
small,  generally  microscopic,  hair-like  or- 
gans or  appendages,  averaging  ^Anlnch  in 
length,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  tissues 
of  most  animals,  and  In  some  vegetable  or- 
ganisms (as  VolvoxX  chiefly  on  tissues  which 
are  in  contact  with  water  or  which  produce 
fluid  secretions.  They  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  active  movement  And  communicate 
to  the  fluid  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
the  same  motion.  This  is  called  vibraUU  or 
dXiary  motion.  In  most  of  the  lower  animals 
the  respiratory  function  is  aided  by  means  of 
the  vibratile  dlla,  which  propel  currente  of 
water  over  the  gills;  many  animalcules  move 
by  a  similar  mechanism;  and  in  the  highest 
classes  of  animals  vibratile  dlia  have  a  share 
in  the  iMrformance  of  some  important  func- 
tions. 

Olllaiy  (siri-a-riX  a.  L  Belonging  to  the 
eyelios.  —  Ciliary  proee$»ei,  the  folds  into 
which  the  choroid  coat  Is  gathered  around 
the  crystalline  \9nM,— Ciliary  cirele  or  Una- 
msnt,  a  kind  of  erayish  ring,  situated  be- 
tween the  choroia  membrane,  the  iris,  and 
the  sclerotica.  —2.  Pertaining  to  or  periormed 
by  vibratile  cilia ;  as,  ciliary  motion, 
dllata  (sil-i-&'taX  n.  pi.  An  order  of  infu- 
sorian  animalcules,  distinguished  by  tlie 
general  possession  of  cilia, 
vorticellaand  Paramecium 
are  familiar  examples. 

dilate.  Ciliated  (8in-&t. 

sU'i-*t-edX  a.  Furnished 
with  cilia;  bearing  cilia: 
(a)  in  bot  furnished  or  snr- 
rounded  with  hairs  or  flne 
bristles  resembling  the 
hairs  of  the  eyelids:  applied 
to  leaves,  coroUm,  petals, 
Ac.  (6)  ]  n  phynol.  furnished 
with  cilia  endowed  with 
vtbratory  motion;  as,  the  ciliated  epithelium 
lining  the  windpipe. 

CUlce t (si-li«'X n-  [^« Cruoious]  A  kind 
of  garment  made  of  haircloth.  Southey. 
OUiolOUB  t  (si-li'shus).  a.  (L  eUicium,  Or. 
kilikion,  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  the  wocl 
of  goato  of  CUieia.  ]  Made  or  consisting  of 
hair.  *  A  eiliciout  or  sackcloth  habit'  Sir 
T.  Browne. 

Cllllform  (sil'i-lformX  a.  {CUia,  and  L. 
forma,  form.]  Having  the  form  of  cilia; 
very  flne  or  slender ;  spedflcally,  applied  to 
the  teeth  of  certain  fishes  when  numerous 
and  all  equally  flne,  as  the  teeth  of  the 
perch. 

(mioliraehlate(sin-«-brak''i-&tXa.  [caia, 

and  L.  brachium,  the  arm.]    In  tthynol. 
having  the  arms  furnished  with  cilia,  as  in 
Polyzoa. 
Cllionrada,  CUiosradee  (sn'i.d-grii''da, 

sil'i-o-gridzX  n.  pL    [CUia,  and  L.  gradior^ 
to  advance.]    Same  as  Ctenophora. 
Omesrade  (sUT6-gridX  a.    [See  above.) 
Moving  by  means  of  dlla. 


CUlatedLeafl 


eh.  eAain;     di,  So.  locA;     g,  go;     J,  job;      h.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     TH,  <Aen;  th,  tAin;    w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    sh.  azure.  -See  Krt. 


cm  Ml), ».    Boe  Sill. 
OIUO,  dU(Wli<aU1(>,ill-ltfili),n.  [PnAably 
fnnn  L  atfum*  mn  BjvlidJ     A  Bonttuit 
.,  trembling  of  the  uppar  orglaih. 
■  ailed  l^i'f-Hsod. 
OlBk  (aTiDm).     Biuiie  u  (^rnu. 
OllUtr<il-mira     BaeSlMlK. 
OiniMl  (ilm'tiBl).  n.    lit.  0<rini&<S((.1    A 
Undotcilca.    JfSm. 
Clmbaz  <  ■Im'bski).  n.    (Or.  kmbtf.  ■  bm- 
llkelBHCt)    A  groaothymcDDiilsinuiii- 
■ecb.  cf  tbe  bmJlr  TenthiwUDidn.    TlMy 
an  iiKnigit  tba  lirgeit  ipectsg  o(  uw-fliea. 
Th*  utaoiiM  «*  olobbod  at  the  end,  ud 
tha  liTTB  m^B  ■  ooaaon. 
Mmiiij  (gbn'bl-kX  *•     In  '"'Bk.  ■  BUst 
rognd  tbe  atiatt  at  ■  culiuno  to 
_.jiit 

U  (Hm'brik),  a,  PertitDhic  to  the 
i,  an  iDcient  people  ol  Eim>p«,  trero 
JntUnd  WM  aikcientlT  ailed  lbs 


ilardiii,  fiom  ktimilim, 
veuun,  ana  ardU,  to  Rile.  ]     A  luptrin- 

ing  to  ■  church ;  al»,  the  oame  given  to  the 
■putment  in  indent  chutchei  wbere  the 
plate  and  leatmeati  are  depoalled.  Ovilt. 
raaieWT  I  (tlm'e-tfir),  n     A  tclmltw  (nblcb 

Clmax  (iI'mBki).  n.    [L.,  abug.)   A  LlnoBan 


bee 


[aiml^j,  n.    Same  ai  CtnMa. 
i_  ,^  _.^.  --1%  a  p(     X  lainllj  of 
liaTiiie  for  11*  typo  the 


'ii-Bia),  « 


[Lc< 


bog,  »nd/u(w, ...    ..  „ 

Ctt,  cloaely  allied  to  Actaa.  oat.  order 
uncuUcac;  bugworL  The  ipeciea  are 
perennial  herha.  having  rootg  ohlch  act  u 
drattlc  purgallTea,  and  are  polaonoua.  C 
yoOida  (itlnlilDg  bugwnrtk  b  a  Terr  'eUd 
plant,  and  li  naad  tor  driving  away  bugl  IBd 


Mt  (H'mia),  « 


hverahlnu.  and  perpetual  darkneurejj 
iter  wrlten  Hougbt  to  localize  Ibem. 
cordiogly  placed  them  either  in  Ital;, : 


the  Horoana  the  e_, _, 

neH  (Cuunaru  Utubra)  became  proire 
bUL    HenM-2.  Very  dark. 


ClmoUkl  (ai-mS'll-a),  n. 
B«)    ftMmtl 
ClmoUU  (ilm'a-lll).  1 


ndliM,  U  Cimaim.  one  of  tbe  Cjicladei. 
'imoti  or  Argentlera.]  A  ip«cle«  of 
^  bydroUB  tlUcate  of  magneila,  nied 


uielul  in  taking  ipoU  from  cloth.  Another 
■pvclea,  ot  a  purple  cnlnur,  li  tbe  lleatite  or 
aoap-rock.  From  another  variety,  louiid  in 
the  lale  ol  Wight.  lobacco-plp«*  ara  made. 
CliiCllOiUl(>lii-kCnaX  t-  frhe  nameglreo 
by  Linnieua  to  the  geniu.  and  more  pro- 
perly written  Cttnshmu,  being  lo  calleU 


t  ib  tpI«uUlIg  the  remedy.     Tbe 
-  and  prooiinciatlon  here  given  sp- 

ja  well  eatabliahed,  though  neither 

ran  be  oouildertd  correct.]  l.  A  nenm  of 
trse^  bolonclbg  to  the  oat  order  Rublacea. 
There  are  numeniBa  apacla,  only  lome  ol 
which  yield  the  (aluable  medicinal  bark,  the 

ti  fanilihed  by  C.  Coadaminiai  gray  or 
haanai^obarkbrC.niieraiilAaandC.nlida; 
red  hark  by  C.  luetirulmi;  yellow  batk  by 
C.Calita^.  Tbeyarealloaadaitonlcaand 
aatineplia,  and  particularly  In  the  cure  of 


ague  and  periodic  nemma  pahia  Theb- 
■cUve  propertlea  depaid  on  the  aUuloldi 
dnchonln  and  qnjnln^  which  are  (ouod  In 
the  cellular  til- 


gro Vinson  the 
Andea  or  tropl- 
al  South  Ame- 
rtalHeyliave 
been        intiv- 


dllCltOIIAOMt 

(iln-kfi-ni'ie-ex  n  yl-  A  net  order  of  sam- 
opetaloni.  olycillonl  dlootirledoni.  aome- 
tfmei  T^iuded  ai  >  anb^nler  ot  the  Rn- 
biacsK  They  are  tree*,  •hmba,  or  herb*. 
with  drnple  iniHialla  leavn :  flowen  ar- 
ranged In  praise*  or  coTymba:  ulyi  ad- 
herent, anlin  or  toothed;  oorella  regular; 
•buneni  attached  to  the  cotDlla;  ovary  two- 
celled;  (Mt  interior,  diy  or  aaeonloit.  They 
are  dtiely  found  hi  tmiiloal  raglotii.  and 
fumlab  lome  valuable  rnodasti,  eqieelally 
in  the  abue  of  romedlea  for  Intennlttent 
fevera,  (onlcg.  emetlci,  and  i 
eluding  Peruviaa  barit,  Ipecai 


taming  to  cinchona,  or  the  plant*  01  the 
dnolmiuite  (iln-kon-it),  n.  A  lalt  of  cin- 
Cliietionla('dn-ta'ni-ay,n.  Cincfaonin  (which 

dnohonlc  (dn-konlk),  a.    Of  or  belonging 

to  cinchona;  derived  from  cinchona:  hav- 
ing the  propertlea  of  cinchona;  a^  einelimic 
acid.  Called  alio  QKinie,  Ki'iiie. 
Clnchonln,  Clnchonlne  (iln'kon-lnl  n. 
(CcKqM^.)  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
lbs  bark  of  leveral  epeciei  nf  ClDchona. 

active  minclplea  ol  lbl>  birlt     Thl>  vcfie- 

tle>  of  Cinchona,  bnt  principally  in  C.  lan- 
eifoiia,  or  pale  bark.  It  eryatallirei  very 
readily,  and  is  not  ao  bitter  aa  quinine, 
ilthoogh  highly  febrifuge     It  it  very  >par- 

'be'n  heated.  With  acid* 


alcohol,  eapecially  wbi 
it  forma  cryitatUublt 


See  CiNCUS. 

In.kll'iij),  n.  pi.  (Or.  Hnfftlo*.  a 
.  ]  The  dippen.  a  aub-f  amily  of 
I  bird*,  belonging  to  the  family 


ll-dii>  lOr.  fa'nfF^lu,  h'lwjUidci,  ■UUlce] 
One  of  ue  opaunge  exlatlng  in  the  body- 
waUt  of  KiDie  ssa-anouotiea.  Probably  theae 


Cliicliiaaaul  <>in-klA-i<l'nw).n.  (Or.  iiinirUe*. 
genua  ot  Inieaaarlal  Mrdi.  nearly  allied  to 


CliLCliii  (alngkluiXi-  IQr.  Kniflrlbt,  awiter- 


Clncton  (lingk'tur),  u.  [L.  etwdira.  from 
cinoD,  to  lurround,  to  gird.)  t.  A  belt,  a 
girdle,  or  aoinetbiiig  worn  ronad  the  body. 


theeinclureotoneirall.'  fiacen^^Xln  ar&k 
a  ring  or  Uat  round  a  column,  eapecially  nne 
at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom,  aepar- 


tbe  otbat  from  the  eapllaL 
'-  •^-  'n  imiUtion  -"  "-  -■ 


Qe  end  from  the  baae,  al 


of  the  glrtha  or  fe^I 
aodently  »ed  to  (treogthan  colanna 

(aiU)tllMd(aln^'tllrdj,a.  Girded  with  a 
nhicture.  'Ilieir  fealher-eiartiiwii  chief* 
■ad  dniky  lovea,'    Ony. 

ClIlllar(ani'deT),n.  [A-Sai.  liwiir,  dma,  cin- 
der; oog.IcaLaiiKlr.  3w.>in4(r,«iigDrdrata 

D.  (inCff,  (inden:  O.  imter.droia' Tbe  word 

fylng  lotiow,  ai 


liied  withaahea;  an  en 


"lU.- 


i^laky,  iherry,  Ac.  nuked  with  a 
beverage,  a*  aoda-water,  lem — ■'- 
Ac. ,  to  fortify  it.     [Slang.] 
Onder-bMl  ^'d*r-bed>,n.  A 

aerie*,  almoit  wholly  eompoead  ot  oyeter- 

tura    It  ii  a  mariDB  bed  l)ii«  aBong  treab- 

CtndO'-^UIta  (ain'd«r-fnm).  n.     In  leeonff- 

before  the  tnbe^  to  aneit  the  aacent  of 


Pertaining  to  or  like  a  cinder.  'Aibarp 
andefndmu  humour. '  Sulvtiltr,  DuBarbu. 
Clndsr-nUll  (aln'dtr-pathX  n.  A  path  or 
way  laid  with  cindenln  place  ot  gravoL 


Clndeiy  (un'd^r-i),  i 
conlaiolng  cinJen. 
Clnaftuitlan  (>la-E-: 

anhet!     Cmbb. 

■lo-Clna - -- 

CliiemaUca  (>1-Pi-mat'ikaX  ■>-     G 


composed  of  Ifaem. 
■ihon).  n.  [Leini», 
lake.]    OeducUon  to 

taiiBiiiatiq,CliiamatlCal<iI-ni'mBt'l^  aln- 


oa).i. 


Tegular  bran  chj  ng , 
tiymAtcnu  (al-nen-klm'at-na) 
latex  or  elaborated  up;  b 


applied  to  the 
,  oittLnguiihed 
I  anaitomoiiiis 


,Bihea]  Like  aibes;  having  tbe 
!  aibea  of  wood. 

In-e.ri'rt-a),n.  [L.  einia.  ciwrit, 
I  the  Ki(t  white  dowD  whl^ 
irf acea  of  the  leava  ]    A  genua 


al  order  CompoliUi.cotiBlal. 


yue.  Dtr.  tat.  f»ll;       mi,  met,  her;       idne.  pbi; 


CTFPCB 


gardmii  tlwn  ■»  ■  ni 
dnoed  br  culUvitton. 
Clurwy  (ilu'e-nr-l},  a, 
trom  siiut,  cintrU,  mjui.  ; 


ibtT  of  TUl*tiB»«  In 


OtnarlUoiu  (■In-e-rl'ihiu),  a.  (L.  ekttrUiut. 

3«    ClNERART.]       ■     "    -'--    "--    --' 


a>;  uh-gnr.— 1.  Innniir 
)  iht  fl^enor  or  eortlal 

ti^  floor  of  th«  third  TBBtrlula  ol  U»  bnin. 
CmcTnlMtt  (iliuT'a-lBat),  a.     FbU  o( 

Cltt>»lM>  (itng'gt-lfa).  a.  ParUlsloc  to  Uis 
prubilUv*  tnbttilUtita  oF  CnloD.  or  to  tba 
Uud  ItHlt.     AIk  written  SmtiaU—. 

fllTinilim  (■'ne'ii-lti).  n  (iiv  ud  p(  A 
BMmbw  of  tbs  prlnltin  rue  lohiblliiHI 
CejrlOD:  lb*  primitive  imem  ot  Oejlon  eol- 

<lBCl*<  UiiK'el).n.  (L  nueiilinifc  fromaiiae, 
Maird.]    Actrth.     Set SuiicDfai^ 
OiwalnBl  (ioc'gil-lam),  a.    {L,  abaltar 
^rOle.)  1.  Sedii  Um  girdle  wlUi  wbloh  the 


ffiimi^M-i  (ilDMIonl-df ).  IL  pi     [L  tfni- 

&»  hair-curler,  ud  Or.  eidsf.likeaeae.]  ± 
II7  of  iptden,  leverBl  ipecioe  of  which 
■n  oommoi]  In  Bngljtnd,  reildln^  hi  crv- 
tloM  at  roeka  ud  Hallg.  Ac.,  or  nnder 


wblch  the  anlRinl  dute  when  It'  (eela  t£e 
ilbraUon  of  an  tniect  in  the  wtb.  The  Cini 

mentlotied  u  typlcaL 
ClnUAbM'  (liD'oa-btel.n.  [L.  eimaiarii.  Or 
Unnatari,  a  OQTd  ol  Eulsni  origin;  Per. 
finMr.)    (HgS.)    I    Keri  enlphlde  ol  mer- 
cvtj-    Wolin  cinnabar  li  a  compact.  Ter/ 


la  prenand  b;  inblLraLng  the 
KUphldc  -.  It  1>  need  ai  a  piit- 
>i  alB  called  ■mUKoTL  Bifatie 
■n  Impure  rarietr  of  aUTcr-brawn 
i  nib-aMUllli:  Inrtnu  Dana.— 
valnani  Jniee  oMaioed  frorn  an 
m  tree  (Cfllnnwie  DmeeH,  tomttiy 


iwUcb 


In  the  outer  row.  All 

Two  of  tbe  ■peels  jleld  climamon  ud 
niala-llgnai    Hee  cikhimor  and  Casu. 

Mum.'rmin  Or  iKoium^movi,  through  PhvD. 
tromHeb.  Knnamen.)  1.  IbenametilTen  to 
(ran  ot  tba  nina  ClBnamonmn,  npeciall]> 
•~  C  wrlai&Hm.  ThI*  tree  li  c^tlTStcd 
Ha  baik  Id  O^oo.  th*  Malabar  coail, 
and  Borneo.  It  li  (omatiniet  con- 
nth  C  Camia.  which  fleldi  tha 
r  common  TiHet;  of  OMla-UgneK 


tor  Ilabi 


(alngk-pii).  n.     [7r.  wifiH, 

pot.  pace.]    A  kind  ol  daace,  tbe 

ffhlch  were  regulated  bj  tbe  niun- 

Sliak. 

31IiqiW-poTts(><ngfc'pArU),n.pl.  IPr.ifnfui, 

nve.)    nTeporUorhiTenion  theuutfaeni 

ihore   ol    uigland.   towarda   ITTtnca,  *la 

Hartlngi.  Bamney.  Hythe.  DoTer,  and  Sand- 

ilHs.  Rfe.  and  Seatord.    Theee  wen  ao- 
_....  j_._     .   ..  .^  ninjii  tniportanoe,  In 


Uie  date , 

'ulon  from  France,  that  they 

— 'lot  parUcalar ' — '""" 

iTlding  a  cerli 


■h-brom.  or  bone7-yellow  col- 

nei  Died  In  ]*welr). 

WKter  (ain-na-mon-wa-lirl  n. 

bevenge  obtained  by  diatllling 

(dnnwnon.  tint  Intnwd  in  bariey-water.  In 
iplril  ol  wine,  brandjr,  or  white  wine. 
Olnntinjl,  aaauayi»  (ilB'na-inll),  n. 
(r,U,O0  A  anbMance  aappceed  to  «iat 
In  a  eeriea  ol  onnponndi,  ancb  aa  dnuanilc 
add.  dnnimle  aidebrde,  Ac. 
ClimjTidM  (dn-nlrn-dC),  n.  pi  [at.  tinnw- 
Tit,  a  amall  bird,  and  tiifei,  Ukenaa  1  A 
tunllT  ot  Inaemrial  birdi  reninriiable  for 
iplendld  metaUlo  tnatre  of  their  plntn- 
"- blrdi.    ThBf,--"- ------ ■- 


-blrda    ThetamllTdFrtTeilta 
u  t/pieal  geDoa  danjila    Bee 

*).  n     CFt..  Bve.]    A  tn:  a 


OlnqiM-owltO  (chin'kirt-chen-td),  n.  and  a. 

_..._.  .  .._.  CTnpiiq^  [n  reference  to 
-t  and  ATchltectDre  belnng- 
.  iriflcatlon  o(  itrle 
;Iaaalcal  lorma  Intiodncad 
beginning  ut  the  alileenth 
.    Iha  lerin  ta  altea  1 


u>  decoiallTe 


irpUed  to  01 
HIT  In  ger 
mnftnwi 


ta  altea  looeelr 
irel.  pmperlr  included  in  the 


CUtqoa-tbll  (aingkYoll), «.    CTr. 
auui^ve.  Die.  and /tulle,  L/oHi 


(be  polo  led  ilyle 


of  aicldlectare. 

dItlalflDl.  Circular  1 

thiatnrm.    See>^0ll 

of  tbe  plant  PeunttUa  n|iUni.  tnia 

qnlnalelurea    Called  alao  Aea-jliver. 

b,  n.  Um; 


dTedrotal 

...         .      Ueirei.onconditloo 

roTldIng  a  certain  number  uf  alilpa  In 

Lppolnted  a  warden. 
raiiane-«poned(<lagl<'apo(-tea).a,  Havhig 

Olntn  (•in'ttr),  n.    IFr.)    In  weA.  aim*  a* 

'  'fyou),  n.     Oame  aa  Sden  (wbieh  aee), 

(Hpan  t  <af  p«n),  n.    [A  eormption  ot  ey- 

prui.l  AUr-"-'— ■■ " — '— 

Clper-tunii 

Olphsr  (»«*r|,  n.  [O.Fr.  d/re.  Mod.  >t! 
chifn.  It  e\rni,  Ar.  «\ft',  cipher,  (rom  Ar. 
rO^.  empty.]  1.  In  arith.  a  character  of 
thli  torni.  0.  wblch,  itandlng  bj  iteelt.  ti- 
the lalue  d(  ouier  flgurea.  aci 


■on  ot  no  weight, 
lecided  character. 
ctloD.'    Shak. 


I  lettaTa,aathalnltlala 
d,  alamped,  or  writleu 
n  a  leal,  i^le.  coach. 


otflTeeaiirfda 

,_ eafreqnenuyh 

See  >^o  I L  — 1.  The  ooinnuu  aa 

m.  tnia  It* 


tomb,  pialura,  Ac ;  a 


agree  (ooae  them.— ' 
cipher.-?.  The  key 
modcot  wtiUng. 
OlptiBr  Wtti\  V.  L    To  nie  flgnret;  to 
tfie  uithmetlc 

ictera— 1.1  Todealgnate  byaalgn;  to 


Clplwru'  (al-rer-tr 

■"opracliwa 

lood  (il'Hr. 
inaigntflcai 

OlpliamiC-blMkCBrttrlng-hiikXn.  Achl1d'< 


apherllK-llAtedmrtiig-Ellil),  n.  a  alate 
ou  ulilch  to  work  arithmetical  qucilicni. 

dpher-kBy  (ilt*r-k4).  n.  A  key  tor  de- 
rfpherlng  writlngt  In  aecret  atytn. 

OlpoUn  (ilp'ol-inh  n-    IK-  cumJlfno,  from 


lime,  with  quarti,  talc,  and  a  unall  portiOD 

C^mai  (dp'pnal  n.  n1.  Clspl  (■ip'pi).  [L.| 
1.  In  Jtom.  antiq.  a  tow  cafUmn,  generally 
rectangulai  and  Kalptored,  and  often  bear- 
ing an  Inacrlption,  aerving  aa  a  ecpnlchnl 
monnmenk  On  aeveral  inch  *e  nnd  (he 
le(teiia.T.T.L(£ir  (tU  terra  Infj.  May  the 
earth  be  light  to  (hee),  on  others  the  In- 

w,  ulg;    wh,  wAlai    ih,  arare,— SeelUT. 


KHptloD  appnrine  In  niiiie 
liquifying  'ui.-rad  to  tha  d 
Cippi  "IBM  lucd  lor  other  pa 


A  mlUMi?  en- 
nchmentmada 

tei   snd    pilU- 


toricatontdnU. 


SepolchnlCi 


OTCmt  (>er-««'«),  n.  [From  Ci™.  See 
CIKCEAN.)  A  nnall  genusof  alsndererect 
herbs,  wlib  creaplnc  roaUtocki.  nat.  order 
Onagnces:  enchanler'a  nlEhtshade.  There 
are  too  BriUeh  tpcdea.  C.  alpina  and  C. 
Iiiuliana.    Sea  nnder  Enchanter. 

Clrewui<e«r->«'iiti),  a.    Sea  cikciah. 

OlTcar  (lAr'klT),  n.  1.  In  (he  Eait  Indlat.  a 
large  portloa  ol  >  pravince ;  a  lubdltiilon 
of  ■  lOobBh.  — t  A  eifcar  (whlcl 


iih-l-ai 


iaioA! 


A  nitlTB 


ClTOBUt  (•trafaii).  <>■  Pertaining  to  Ciret, 
in  aresk  mythology  >•  celebrated  lorcereu, 
'  repn«ntedb7  Homer  ae  having  CUD- 


&  A  aerlM  ending  where  It  beglna.  wid  par- 
petutllr  repeated;  agoing  round, 
^hui  in  ■  ara,  nm-i  the  «M.ni'i  p^.  Orjrfm. 
T.  A  complete  sygtem,  Inrolvlng  aaietal  sub- 
onlinate  dlrliloni:  aa.  the  Birelt  ol  the 
ulencea.— g.  Clrcumlocatkin^  Indirect  form 
of  wordi.    [Kara.] 

ment.  In  which  twoor  more  onproved  lUte- 


fdoni.— On  the  cirde.  Id  eom.  a  p] 

lucceuively  lalling  due  in  the  ecu 
Boi—CircU  of  alliCude.  Same 
caniar-CircU  of  /Uclinacim,  a  g 
the  plane  ol  which  la  perpendlci 
equator.  -CinU  of  Ihi  tmpirt. 
provlncei  or  principalities  ol  Ih 

al^fhr'dTeta.  -  ( 

plana  of  the  ecliptic.  '(6)  in  atoj.  a  unall 
circle  of  the  iphere  the  plane  of  which  l» 
perpendicular  to  the  axi>:  more  oaually 
called  a  ParaOtt  if  Latitudt. -Circle  <if  Ian- 
gUudi,  In  ulrmi.  ooa  ol  the  leuar  circlei 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  diminishing  aa  they 
recede  from  It— Cl^^J«l^/p«rp«fllaZappffrT' 
liEnl,  one  of  the  leucr  circle!  parallel  to 

■phere  touching  the  aorthera  point  of  the 
horiion,  and  earned  about  with  the  diamal 
motion.  The  atan  within  thli  circle  never 
eet.  — CircJs  qfptrpttual  i 


im  the 

never  appear  In  onr  helnilphcra.  —  Oirde 
v/  Uu  iphere,  a  cirela  deicrllied  ^n  the 
ajriiere  ol  the  earth  or  the  heavenr  The 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  th*  meridians,  and 
the  parallel!  of  latitude  are  all  circles  ol 
tlje  sphere.  A  great  circle  n/  tAs  iphere  Is 
one  the  pUne  of  which  paaaea  Uirough  the 

'  "-e  earth,  aa  all  those  Juat  men- 

_    ._.  ipl   the  parallels  ol  latilnde. 

wblcb  are  amall  clrelei  </  Uie  iphere— CinU 
tl/  l/ttea,  a  lumlnoui  ring  or  whlla  i 
some  tlmea  appearing  in  uplne  regions  oppo- 
site the  ann  during  loggy  weather —iKur- 
nol  drele,  an  Immovable  circle  auppoied  to 


:lal  globi 
'saty-four  houri,  a 


Circle  (lirlll),  »-<-  pret  &  pp.  etro 
eirelinir.  1.  To  encircle ;  to  encORi, 
inrronnd:  to  incloM.  'Circtad  wil 
nen'  Popr.  'aret<(f  with  evil.'  Coteridgi 
ICbleBy  poetical.)— ro  eirrfe  in,  to  coullne 
lo  keep  together.  Sir  K.  Digby.-2.  Tc 
move  round;  to  revolve  round.  'Anilothei 
planets  circle  other  sum'    Pope.    [Rare.  J 

arole  (sirtlX  ft    TomoTedrcubirly;  t. 


ClTDlliiS-boyt  (a^rldlng'bai),  ».  Perhapa 
a  mountebank,  from  bit  wandering  hablla; 
or  a  roaring  blade,  hom  a  habit  bulllea  had 
of  maUug  a  ring  ronnil  the  object  of  their 
iniulta 
One  VJ  Curling  Ihu  liiliii  Joidu  lo  rosi,  .  c^- 

Ciroly  (aii^lU  a.     Uavins  the  form  ot  a 
circle.     Huioel 

Clrcocels  (s4rTi(Wa  , 

Circuit  (««r1iit  or  atoiatX 


cliTuit.     -In 

it.— 5.  A  number  ol  partlculan 
regarded  as  having  a  central  point:  a  uom- 
lier  of  persona  collected  aroiind,  or  con- 
<«ited  of  ai  collected  around  a  central  llgnre 
or  point  ol  Intereat;  hence,  a  number  ol  per- 

u.  a  cenain  etreb  of  ideaa!  to  move 'in  the 
lilTher  eirdi,  of  aoclety. 

Vm^.  lar,  fat.  full;       mi.  met.  her;       pin 


..    [Ft.  rareuil, 

going  round,  a  circuit — cir' 
cum,  round  abaut,  and  <o,  to  go.)  1.  The 
act  of  moTlng  or  passing  round ;  a  circular 

periodical  eimtl  round  the 

i.  The  I 


<a  yupltei 
un.^     (ToH 


cular 


olherwiae ;  a  bonndary  Una 


r  object 


:e  Inclosed  in  a  cirde  ( 


I.  The  Joumay  of  Judge*  or  other  peraoot 
hrough  certain  appointed  places  for  the 
mrpoie  of  holding  courts  or  performing 


.. „ .ilrcuit,  and  to  aialgti 

one  ormon  Judges  loeachclrcult'.thiu  we 
apeak  of  a  Judge  being  on  the  Oiford  or  the 
Sonth  Wilea  obvaiL  Tho  courU  In  the  cir- 
cuits are  called  e<reiul  eevrti.- 7.  The  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  onrrent  of  elactrldlr 
la  kept  up  between  the  two  pole*  of  a  gal- 

ment  or  itatemaot ;  circnmlocutloD 


ClTcnltt  <s«r'kit  at  eefkfltX  >.  i  To  mora  Id 


icird 


ir  .artQtJ.  e,t 
ir-klt-er'oraer-kQt-«r0.n.  Otw 


Clrculti(>trTltor.«rtQt).»,t  To  move 
go  round.  'GeryoEi,  having  ciratiUd  t 
■-'    T.  Warl- 

Clrcullar  (s«r^l-«r  or  ier^at-4r).  a.     On* 

thlevea  condemned  by  any  etrcuiter.'  Whii- 

lock.    IBare.) 
GlrcilltlOD(ier-ka-l'shon).n.  [L.  etn 

1.  The  act  ol  going  round.    Bp.  Pat 

i.  circumlocution    'Intricate  ei" — " 

discoune.'    Hooter.    [Rare.} 
drnilttnu  (•4r-ku'it-ua),  b.    O 

In  a  circuit ;  not  direct ;  rounds 


ler-kH'it-ui-U).  adv. 

(a«r  kO'lt-ns-nes),  n.     ' 

quality.  sUta,  or  condition  ol  being  otrc 

ClTcnltT  («er- 
roundabont  |i 


3.  Adrcular  piece  of  wood  pi 
at  table.    (Provincial.! 
Clrdlll((t«nillngl,  i<.  am 


-  atralghteet  way  or  line;  aa, 
id  delay  ol  Juatlce  — Cireuifv 
law.  a  longer  course  ol  pro- 


Orotllable  (s*r'ktt-la-bl),  o.  capable  of 
Clt«£ar  (sii'kH-lir)  0.  [L,  etrnJarii  See 
circumscribed  by  a  circle;  as.  the'iun  ap-' 
formlngadrcle, circuit,  orround;retunili>B 


I    cyclic:  applied  tt 
I    (Sirtl 


t  poet.    a«a  CiBCLiR. 


u.  ac  aliune;     i.  Se.  Iff 


CIRCULAR 


475 


CIRCUMFERENTOR 


4.  Alt«m«Ung  between.    [Rare.] 

The  life  of  man  is  •  perpetual  war. 
In  misery  and  sorrow  eireuiMr.  Ssntfyf. 

6.  In  togie,  ending  in  Itself :  nied  of  a  para- 
lu^ism.  where  the  second  propoeition  at 
nnce  proves  the  flrst  and  is  proved  by  it 
See  CiRCLK.  9.  —0.  Addressed  to  a  circle  or  to 
a  nnmber  of  persons  having  a  common  In- 
terest: as,  a  circular  letter.— 7.1  Complete; 
perfect 

A  man  so  absohite  and  cimUar, 
In  all  those  wished>for  rarities  that  may  uke 
A  virgin  captive.  Masstngtr. 

—Circular  are,  an  arc  of  a  circle. — Circutar 
itutrumentM,  astronomical  or  nautical  in 
struments  for  measuring  angles  in  which 
the  fi^nuluation  extends  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  a  circle,  or  to  aoo*.  for  in- 
stance, a  mural  circle. — Ctret«iar  loom,  a 
loom  in  which  the  shuttle  moves  in  a 
circular  race  and  continuously  in  one  direo* 
tion  through  warps  arranged  in  a  circle. 
E.  H.  Knight  —Cireular  note,  a  note  or 
letter  of  credit  furnished  by  bankers  to 
persons  about  to  travel  abroad.  Along 
with  the  note  the  traveller  receives  'a 
letter  of  indication.'  bearing  the  names  of 
certain  foreign  bankers  who  will  cash  it  on 
presentation,  on  which  letter  be  is  required 
t4>  write  his  name.  On  presentation  the 
foreign  banker  can  demand  a  view  of  the 
'  letter  of  indication.'  and  by  requiring  the 
presenter  to  write  hte  name  in  his  presence 
can  compare  the  signature  thus  made  with 
tliat  in  the  letter,  and  so  far  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  presenter  Is  really  the  person 
entitled  to  receive  the  monty.—Curcular 
number$,  those  whose  powers  terminate  in 
the  roots  themselves,  as  6  and  6,  whose 
S(|uares  are  26  and  96.  —Cireular  polariza- 
tion, the  name  given  to  a  supposed  circular 
rotation  in  the  particles  of  ether  in  certain 
media  when  a  pencil  of  plane  polarised  light 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  these  media.— 
Cireular  tailing,  the  method  of  sailing  by  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle.  See  Sailino.— ivapim-'s 
circular  parts,  are  five  parts  of  a  right-angled 
or  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle :  they  are 
tiie  legs,  the  complement  of  thenypotenuse. 
and  the  complements  of  the  two  oblique 
angles.  If  any  one  part  be  called  the 
iniddU  part  the  two  next  to  It  are  the  ad- 
jacent ports,  and  the  other  two  the  cppoeile. 
Napier  s  rules  for  the  circular  parts  serve 
for  the  solution  of  all  cases  of  right-angled 
spherical  triangles. 

OlrOQlar  (sAr'ku-l^rX  n.  A  letter  or  paper, 
generally  printed  or  multiplied  by  some 
other  rapid  mechanical  process,  of  which  a 
copy  is  sent  to  several  persons  on  some 
common  business;  as,  a  business  cureular; 
a  diplomatic  cireular. 

Circularity  (s6r-kQ-lar'i-tiX  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  circular;  a  circular  form. 

Oirenlarlse  (««iOca-l6r-Ic).  v.t  l.  To  make 
circular.— 2.  To  send  circulars  to.    [CoUoq.] 

Clroularly  (s^rlca-l^r-lIX  a<f«.  in  a  circular 
nuuiner ;  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  in  the  form 
of  going  and  returning.  '  Trade,  which,  like 
blood,  should  circularly  flow.'    Dryden. 

GlrcularwlM  (ser^u-l«r-wisX  ^v.  In  a 
circular  manner.    HackluyL 

Clrenlaryt  (s«r'ka-lar-iX  a.  Circular. 
UookfT. 

Circulate  (s^rHctl-lAt).  v.l  pret  A  pp.  etreu- 
Inted;  ppr.  cireulating.  (L.  cireulo,  eireu- 
latum,  from  drculue.  See  ClRCLS.]  1.  To 
move  in  a  circle ;  to  move  or  pass  round :  to 
move  round  and  return  to  the  same  point ; 
as.  the  blood  cireulatee  in  the  body.— 2.  To 
flow  in  the  veins  or  channels  of  an  organism: 
said  of  the  sap  of  plants  the  motion  of  which 
corresponds  in  one  respect  with  that  of  the 
blood  in  the  body,  but  differs  in  not  being 
truly  in  a  circuit— S.  To  pass  from  place  to 
place,  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand 
t«>  baiid ;  to  be  diffused :  used  literallv  or 
flffuratively ;  as.  air  cireulatee  In  a  building ; 
money  cireulatee  in  the  country ;  a  story 
eirciUatee  in  town. 

Circulate  (s^rlcQ-l&t).  v.t.  pret  A  pp  cireu- 
Uited;  ppr.  circulating.  1.  To  cause  to  pass 
from  place  to  place  or  from  person  to  person : 
to  put  about ;  to  spread ;  as,  to  circulate  a 
report;  to  circulate  bills  of  credit— 2.t  To 
travel  round. 

His  head  hath  been  Intosicaied  by  cirtnlaHug  the 
earth.  Bf.  Cr^. 

Circulate  (s«r'kQ-litX  n.  A  drcuhttlng 
decimaL 

Circulating  (s«r'kfl-lit-ing).  ppr.  and  a. 
1.  Moving  In  a  circle;  moving  or  passing 
round ;  flowing  in  veins  or  channels.  — 
1  Spreading;  diffusing.  —  Ciretiioliiv  **•«- 


diwnAXit  medium  of  exchanges  or  purchases 
or  sales,  whether  this  medium  be  gold  or 
silver,  coin,  or  any  other  article.  See  Mi- 
PIUM.  —  CircuiMtmg  decimate,  called  also 
recurring  decimate,  are  Interminate  deci- 
mals In  which  two  or  more  figures  are  con- 
tinually  repeated.  They  are  distinguished 
into  Dur«  and  mixed;  pur«,  when  they  contain 
no  other  figures  except  those  which  are  re- 
peated, and  mixed,  wnen  they  contain  some 
other  figure  or  figures  besides  the  recurring 
ones.  —  Cireulatina  library,  a  library  the 
books  of  which  circulate  among  the  sub- 
scribers. 

Circulation  (s«r-k<i-li'shonX  n.  1.  The  act 
of  circulating  or  moving  round  In  a  circle, 
or  In  a  course  which  brings  or  tends  to  bring 
the  moving  body  to  the  point  where  its 
motion  begsn;  as,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  blood,  propelled  by  the  heart 
and  arteries,  visits  every  part  of  the  living 
system,  from  the  nearest  to  the  most  remote, 
nourishing  all  the  organs  and  textures,  and 
sustaining  their  vital  activity ;  it  is  then  re- 
turned by  the  veins  to  the  heart.— 2.  The 
act  of  flowing  through  the  veins  or  channels 
of  an  organism ;  as,  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  plants.— 2L  A  series  in  which  Uie  same 
order  is  preserved  and  things  return  to  the 
same  state. 

For  the  sins  of  war  thou  seest  fit  to  deny  us  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  to  keep  us  in  a  nrcn/ati^H 
of  miscnte.  £iA»h  BatiliJtf. 

4.  The  act  of  passing  from  plsce  to  place  or 
from  person  to  person;  diffusion;  as,  the 
eireulatio%\  of  a  periodical ;  the  drcuXation 
of  money;  the  eireuia/twn  of  a  piece  of 
newa 

The  true  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  to  have 
had  some  popular  ctrcuiation.  IVhtweii. 

6.  The  extent  to  which  anything  Is  circu- 
lated; as,  the  circulation  of  some  news- 
papers reaches  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies. 
6.  Currency;  circulating  coin,  or  notes,  bills, 
^fcc,  current  and  representingcoin;  as.  the 
authorized  cireulatton  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land Is  above  £340,000.-7.  In  chem.  an  oper- 
ation by  which  the  same  vapour,  raised  by 
fire,  falls  back  to  be  returned  and  distilled 
several  times. 

CirculatiVO  (s«i^Q-l&-tivX  a.  circulating; 
causing  circulation.    Coleridge.    [Rsre.] 

Circulator  (sdr1c&-l&-t6r).  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  circulates :  specifically  applied 
to  a  circulating  decimal  fraction.  See 
under  Circulating. 

Circulatoriouat  (sAr^ka-U-tfi^ri-ns).  a. 
Travelling  in  a  circuit  or  from  house  to 
house.    *CireuZatorums  Jugglers.'  Barrow. 

Circulatory  ( sAr'kii -la- to -ri),  a.  Passing 
round  a  certain  circuit  'Borde's  eireula- 
Unry  peregrinations.  In  the  quslity  of  a 
quack  doctor.'  T.  Warton.  —  Circulatory 
letter,  a  circular  letter  or  clrculsr.  Johneon. 

drcuiet  (s^rlcO-let),  n.   A  circlet    Speneer. 

CirCUlinet  (s«r'k&-lInX  a.  Moving  In  a 
circle;  circular;  circulatory.  'With  motion 
eirculine.'    More. 

Circum-  (s^rlcum).  A  Latin  prefix  signify- 
ing about ;  round  about;  in  a  circle;  on  all 
sides;  as.  etrcumanibulate,  to  walk  round 
about ;  etreumflexion,  a  bending  around  or 
about 

Ciroumagltate  (s«r.kum-s^'it-&tx  v.t. 

[L.  circum,  around,  and  agUo,  agitatum, 
to  sffltate.]  To  agitate  on  all  sides.  Jer. 
Taylor.    [Rare.] 

Circumac:itation (s6r-kuinaj1U''shonX  n. 
Tiie  act  of  circumagitating;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  cirt* timagitated.  or  moved 
about  on  all  sides.    [Rare.] 

Circumamlilency  (sdr-kum-sm'bl-en-sIX  n. 
(L.  eircum,  around,  and  ambio,  to  go  about 
See  Ambient.  ]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
circumambient ;  the  act  of  surrounding  or 
encompassing.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Circumamlitent  (s^r-kum-am'bi-ent).  a. 
rsee  above.]  Surrounding;  encompassing; 
inclosing  or  being  on  all  ddes :  used  partic- 
ularly of  the  air  about  the  earth.  '  Ilie  ctr- 
cumambient  air.'  JIowelL  'The  eircum- 
I  ambient  heaven.'  Armstrong. 
I  Circumambulate  (s^r-kumam^bfl-Ut).  v.t 
[L  cireumambulo,  to  wslk  round— cireum. 
around,  and  ambulo,  to  walk  about]  To 
wslk  round  sbont  'Persons  that  ciretim- 
ambulated  with  their  iK>x  and  needles.' 
Wood. 

drcumambulation  (s^r-  kum  -am'bo  •  \k"- 
shonX  n.  The  act  of  circumambulating  or 
walking  round 

Clrcunibendilma  (s6r-kum-ben'dl-bnsX  n. 
[L.  eircum,  around,  and  E.  bend,  jocularly 
treated  as  if  it  were  Latin,  and  put  In  the 


form  of  the  dative  or  ablative  plural.]  A 
roundabout  way;  circumlocution.  '  The  peri- 
phrasis, which  the  modems  call  the  ctreuvn- 
hendibue. '  Martinue  Scriblerus.  [Ludlcroua ) 

Olroumoellion  (s6r-kum-seiai-onX  n.  [h. 
eireumeellio,  from  eireum,  round  about,  and 
eella,  a  oell  or  hut;  lit  one  who  wanders 
about  from  hut  to  hut  ]  1.  One  of  a  class 
of  monks  of  the  East  who  wandered  from 
monastery  to  monastery,  or  from  cell  to 
cell.  —2.  One  of  a  sect  of  Donatist  Christ- 
ians in  Africa  in  the  fourth  century,  so 
called  because  thev  rambled  from  one  town 
to  another,  profesnng  to  be  public  reformers 
and  redressers  of  gnevancea  They  manu- 
mitted slaves  without  their  masters'  leave, 
forgave  debts  which  were  none  of  their  own, 
and  committed  a  great  many  other  unwar- 
rantable acts,  and  naturally  were  not  long 
In  falling  into  disrepute. 

Circumode  t  (sArlcum-sidX  v.  t  To  circum- 
cise.   Capgrave. 

Circnmolae  (sArlram-slz).  v.t  pret  &  pp. 
cireumeieed;  jtpr.  eireumeising.  [L.  eircum' 
eido,  cireumcisum— eireum,  about^  and  eofdo, 
to  cut  ]  1.  To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin 
of,  a  ceremony  or  rite  performed  upon  bo)  s 
In  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  religions, 
and  practised  also  among  various  savage 
nations ;  as,  to  eireumcise  a  child.  The  word 
Is  applied  also  to  a  practice  among  some 
nations  of  performing  an  analogous  opera- 
tion upon  femalea— 2.  To  make  clear  of  the 
sins  of  the  fiesh ;  to  render  spiritual  or  holy. 
Col.  IL  IL 

Circumdier  (sAiOcum-sIz-^rX  n.  One  who 
performs  circumcision.    MiUon. 

ClrcumciBion  (s^r-kum-sl'zhonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  circumcising  or  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce or  foreskin.— 2.  Rejection  of  the  sins 
of  the  flesh;  spiritual  purification  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Christian  faith.   Rom.  ii.  29. 

CJrcnmcluglont  (s«r-kum-kHl'shon),  n.  (L. 
eircum,  round,  and  daudo,  to  close.]  The 
act  of  inclosing  on  all  sidea 

Circumcunaoont  (s6iOcumk«r-sii''shonX 
n.  [L.  einmm,  about,  and  eureo,  to  run.) 
L  The  act  of  running  about —2.  Rambling 
language. 


The  address 


was  but  a  factious  arcttmrursa- 
Biirraw. 


Ciroumduoe  (s^r-kum-dfisOt  v.t  In  Scot* 
law,  same  as  Cireumduet,  8. 

(ftroumduct  (s^r-kum-dukt'X  v.t.  [L.  et>- 
eumdueo— eireum.  round,  and  dtico,  to  lead. ) 
L  To  lead  around,  about,  or  astray.— 2.  lu 
old  Bnglieh  law,  to  contravene;  to  nullify. 
Ay  life.— 9.  In  Seote  law,  to  declare  the  terra 
elapsed  for  leading  a  proof;  as,  the  Judge 
eireumdtteted  the  term. 

Circumduction  (s6r-knm-duk'shonXn.  i.  A 

leading  about 

By  long  cirfumdu€tioH  perhaps  any  truth  may  be 
derived  from  any  otner  truth.  Ho^ktr. 

1  In  o(d  English  law,  an  annulling:  cancel- 
lation. Ayt^e.—  S.  In  aimt  the  slight  de- 
gree of  motion  which  takes  place  between 
the  hcHsd  of  a  bone  and  its  articular  cavity 
while  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is  made  to 
describe  a  large  circle  on  a  plane  surface,  as 
in  the  shoulder  and  hip  Jointa— Ctrcuindwr- 
tion  qf  the  tertn,  in  Seote  law,  the  sentence 
of  a  Judge,  declaring  the  time  elapsed  for 
leading  a  proof  or  doing  other  judicial  act, 
and  precluding  the  party  from  bringing  for- 
ward any  further  evidence. 
Clrcumfert  (s^rlcum-fdrX  v.t  [L.  ctVctim- 
/ero.    See  below.]    To  bear  or  carry  round. 

The  contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate 
unto  (K>d.  or  are  cirxiitn/iirred  to  nature.     Bacon. 

Circumference  (s^r-kum'f^r-ensX  n.  [L. 
eircun\feretUxa  ~  eircum,  round,  and  fei'o, 
to  carry.]  I.  The  line  that  bounds  a  circle 
or  any  regular  curvilinear  figure;  periphery; 
as,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse. 
2.  Anything  circular.    [Rare.] 

II K  ponderous  shield  .  .  . 
Behind  him  cast,  the  broad  circutn/trenee 
Hung  nn  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.     Milton. 

8.  t  The  surface  of  a  sphere  or  orb-shaped 

body :  a  spherical  surface.    '  Heaven's  whole 

eircuu\ferenoe.*    Milton. 

The  bubble  .  .  .  seemed  red  at  iu  apparent  nr- 
eut^/trtHC*.  Mn>H0u. 

Circumference t  (sAr-kum'f^r-ensX  v.t  To 
include  in  a  circular  or  spherical  space. 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Circumferential  (s6r-kum'f6r-en"BhalX  a- 
Pertaining  to  the  circnmference.    Barrow. 

Circumferentor  (s4r-kum'f6r-en*t4rX  «»>  An 
instrument  used  by  surveyors  for  taking 
angles,  now  almost  superseded  by  the  the- 
odolite.   It  consists  of  a  horizontal  bar  of 
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brass  with  righto  at  ito  ends,  and  in  Uie 
middle  a  circular  brass  box  containing  a 
magnetio  compass  which  plays  freely  round 
a  circle  divided  into  860  degrees,  the  90* 
standing  at  right  angles  to  the  Une  dmwn 


Circumferentor,  tvitti  rack-work  adjustinent. 

through  the  sighto,  and  the  whole  being 
supported  by  an  adjustable  arrangement 
on  a  staff  or  tripod.  It  is  usually  furnished 
with  two  spirit-levels,  by  which  perfect 
horizontality  is  secured.  Galled  also  OJr- 
eumvefUor. 

droomflantt  (sArOmm-flant),  a.  ILoimwm, 
round,  and  JUins,  Jlantis,  tromjlo,  to  blow.] 
Blowing  round.   * aroum/tant  tdr.'  Evelyn. 

Clrconmeot  (sfti'kum-flektX  v.L  [See  Cir- 
cumflex.] 1.  To  bend  round.—!  To  place 
the  circumflex  on;  to  circumflex. 

CSrcmiiflection,  Circiiinflexl(m  (s«r-kum- 
flelc'shon),  f».    1.  The  act  of  circuniflecting : 

(a)  the  act  of  giving  anything  a  curved  form 
or  of  bending  it  round  something  else. 

(b)  The  act  of  marking  with  the  circumflex. 
2.  A  turning;  a  fold ;  a  winding  about ;  a 
circuity.  'The  eirctutyUetumi  of  nature.' 
Feltham. 

CSrcmnflex  (s^rlnnn-fleks).  n.  [L.  e^^tum- 
JUxus—eireum,  round,  and  JUeto,  to  bend.] 
1.  A  wave  of  the  voice,  embracing  both  a 
rise  and  a  fall  on  the  same  syllable.  Walker, 
8.  In  ffram.  an  aoeent  placed  only  on  long 
vowels,  and  indicating  different  things  in 
different  languages.  In  Greek  it  is  mariced 
by  the  signs  *  and  **,  in  French  and  some 
other  languages  by  the  sign  a  :  often  used 
as  an  adjective ;  as,  a  cireun^x  accent 

01rcuillfl«x(sdr'kum-fleks),a.  1.  Hoving 
or  turning  round.  Swift  — 2.  Curved:  a 
term  used  in  anatomy  in  the  specific  desig- 
nation of  several  parts  of  the  body.— Cir- 
eumjlex  miueU  ana  cireumjlm  nsrve.  See 
CiROUMFLEXUS  (a)  and  (by 

drcumflex  (s^rlcum-fleks),  v.t  To  mark 
or  pronounce  with  the  accent  called  a  cir- 
cumflex. 

droomflozloiL    See  Cibcumflbotiom. 

Olroamflexafl  (ste'-kum-fleks'us),  n.  [L.] 
In  anat  (a)  a  muscle  of  the  palato  which 
serves  to  ^retoh  it  (6)  A  nerve  arising 
from  the  postorior  part  of  the  brachiu 
plexus,  and  chiefly  distributed  to  the  pos- 
torior margin  of  the  deltoid;  the  axillary 
nerve 

Olroamfluenoe  (sdr-knm'flu-ens),  n.  [See 
below.]  A  flowing  round  on  all  sides;  ui 
inclosure  of  watora. 

CSrcmnfluent  (s^r-kum'fln-entX  a.  [L  eir- 
eun^uent—eireum^  round,  and ^uo,  to  flow.  ] 
Flowing  round;  surrounded  as  a  fluid.  'The 
deep  circum/lu«Mf  waves.'    Pope. 

CSrCQinfluous  (sSr-kum'fln-us),  a.  [L  cir- 
cumjluus.  See  Circumpluent]  Flowing 
round;  encompassing  as  a  fluid;  circumflu- 
ent '  Built  on  ctreufn/fuoiu  wators  calm.' 
Milton. 

drcumforanean,  droomforaneouB  (8«r- 
kum^fo-rft^'n^-an,  s6r-kumfo-ra'^ne-usX  a 
[h.  eireutn/oraneus  —  eireum,  around,  and 

forum,  a  market-place.]  Going  about,  as 
from  market-place  to  market-place;  walk- 
ing or  wandering  from  house  to  house.  '  Not 
borrowed  from  eireumforaneout  rogues  and 
gipsies.'    Burton. 

Circomftilgent  (s«r-kum-ful'Jent),  a.  [L. 
eireumfulgent,  from  ewvufR,  around,  and 

fulgeo,  to  gleam,  to  shine.]  Shining  around. 

Clroomftise  (s^r-kum-fur),  9.L  pret  &  pp. 
eircumfuud;  ppr.  eircumfuting.  [L.  or- 
eu!mifundo,eireurnfumu~€iratm,  round,  and 

/undo,  futuB,  to  pour  ]  To  pour  round:  to 
spread  round.  '  Cireurr\fu»ed  light'  B.  Jon- 
mm.  'His  army,  circtttn/used  on  either  wing.' 
MUton. 


CMremnftiBile  (s^r-kum-fa'nl  or  s6r-kum- 
fu'eilX  «•  [L.  eiroum,  round,  and  fusUit. 
fttsile.]  Capable  of  being  poured  or  spread 
round.  '  Ctrcun\fu»ile  gold.'  Pope. 
Oiroil]llftlJli(m  (sftr-kum-fu'zhon),  riv  The 
act  of  drcumfiuing.  that  is,  of  pouring  or 
^reading  round;  the  state  of  bemg  poured 
round.    Sw\ft 

'  OirciungMtattoii  (s6r1ram-Jes-t&''shon).  n. 

I    [L.  eireufis  round,  and  geHatio,  a  cairying. 

I    from  gero,  to  carry.]    A  canying  about 

'    '  Cirewngestation  of  the  eucharist'    Jer. 
Taylori 

drcQiiigyrate  (s£r-kum-JI'rat),  v.t  and  i. 
[L.  etrcttm,  round,  and  gyro,  to  turn  round, 
from  gunis,  a  circle.]  To  roll  or  turn  round. 
'Vessels  curled,  oireumgyratedt  and  com- 
plicated together.'  Ray. 
Gtrcnmgyration  (s6r-kura'ji-ra"shon),  n. 
The  act  of  circnmgyrating,  or  rolling  or 
tuning. 

The  keavenly  b«dies  are  laid  to  ddi^ht  in  move- 
ment and  €»r€Mmgyrmii$n.  HowtU. 

OlronmgsrretCsdr-kum-jIrO,  v.i  Tocircum- 
gyrate. 

A  tweet  river,  which  after  ao  miles  circumgyriHg, 
or  playing  to  and  fro,  dischai^fcs  \tx\S  into  the  ocean. 

Sir  T.  Herbtrt. 

ClrcnmlnceBBion  (8£r-kum'in-Be''8hon).  n. 
[L  etreum.  about,  and  inuMMM,  a  walking.] 
In  thtol.  the  reciprocal  existence  in  each 
other  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

Clrcumltiont  (sdr-kum-i'shon),  n.  [L.  a'r- 
cuitio,  eircumitio,  from  eircum,  round,  and 
itio,  a  walking  or  going.]  A  going  round. 
Bailey. 

Clrcumjaoence,  drcmnjaoenoy  (s^r-kum- 
J&'sens,  s6r-kum-j&'8en-six  n.  Stete  or  con- 
dition of  being  circumjacent 

ClrciinUacent  (s^r-kum-ja'sentX  a.  (L.  eir- 
eumjacen»— eircum,  round,  and  jaceo,  to 
lie.]  Lying  round;  bordering  on  every  side. 

The  Euxine  made  dreadful  havoc  on  the  drcum- 
factHt  coasts.  Drummond. 

drcomJOTtaKsdr-kum-jd'vi-al),  n.  [L.  etr- 
eum,  round,  and  jooiaUi,  from  JupiUr, 
Jovie,  Jupiter.]  One  of  the  planet  Jupiter's 
moons  or  satellites.    Derham. 

Clrcumllgatlon  (s^r-kum'U-g&^shonX  n. 
[L  eireuifUi^o,  to  bind  round— ctrcum, 
round,  and  Itgo,  to  bind.]  1.  The  act  of  bind- 
inff  round.— 2.  The  bond  with  which  any- 
thing is  enoomimssed.  BaiUy.  [Bare  in  boUi 
senses.] 

drcumllttoral  (sSr-kimi-lit'td-ral).  a. 
[L.  eircum,  round,  and  litoraUg.  of  or  per- 
toining  to  the  sea-shore,  from  lUut  {liUua) 
litorii,  the  sea-shore.]  L  About  or  adjoining 
the  shore.  Specifically— 2.  A  term  applied 
to  one  of  the  zones  into  which  some  natur- 
alists have  divided  the  sea-bottom  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  depth  of  water  covering 
each.  In  regard  to  depth  the  circumlit- 
toral is  the  fourth  xone,  reckoning  from  the 
deepest  or  tUnfital. 

Clrcnmlooatioii  (Bftr-kumld-kik'^shon).  n. 
[L.  circumioeutio—cireum,  round,  and  toeu- 
tio,  a  speaking,  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  round- 
about way  of  speaking ;  a  periphrasis ;  the 
use  of  a  number  of  words  to  express  an  idea 
when  a  suitable  term  is  not  at  hand  or  when 
a  speaker  chooses  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  single 
term. 

I  much  prefer  the  plain  BilHnKSgate  way  of  calling 
names,  because  it  would  save  abundance  oT  time,  lost 
by  cirentHloeutiPH.  Swift. 

Circumlocutional  (s6r-kumld-ka''shon-alX 
a.  Characterized  by  circumlocution;  cir- 
cuitous; periphrastic. 

Circumlooutlonlst  (s^r-kum^Id-kfi^shon- 
istX  n.  One  who  uses  circumlocution;  a 
telker  of  roundabout  i^  rases.    Oent  Mag. 

Circumlocutory  (s6r-kum-lok'fito-ri).  a. 
Exhibiting  circumlocution ;  periphrastic. 
'  A  diffused  and  cireumloctUory  manner  of 
expressing  a  common  idea.'  MarUnut  Scrib- 
lerua. 

Clrcum-merldlan  (s6r-kum'me-rid''i-an),  a. 
[L  dreum,  alK>ut  and  £.  meridian  (which 
see).]  Situated  near  or  arouna  the  meri- 
dian. 

Circummure  (s^r-kum-mOr'),  v.t  [L  cir- 
eum,  round,  and  murue,  a  wall]  To  wall 
round;  to  encompass  with  a  wall. 

He  hath  a  gfarden  ciratmmutrtd  with  brick.  SJutJk. 

ClroumnaTlgable  (s6r-kum-navi-ga-blX  a. 
Capable  of  being  circumnavigated  or  sailed 
round;  as,  America  has  been  proved  to  be 
eirtumnavigable.    Ray. 

Caroum]iaia|^te(s6r-kum-nav1-^t),  v.t 
pret  A  pp.  circumnavigated;  ppr.  circumna- 
vigating. [L.  eircumnavigo—ctreum,  round, 
and  navigo,  to  sail,  from  navit.  a  ship.]  To 
sail  round;  to  pass  round  by  water;  as,  to 


circumnavigate  the  globe.  'Having  dr* 
oumnav^ted  the  whole  earth.'    Fuller. 

Clrcumnaylgatloii  (sftr-kum-naVi-gi''- 
shonX  n.  The  act  of  sailing  round;  as,  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

Circumnavigator  (s6r-kum-nav'i-gl^ter),n. 
One  who  circumnavigates  or  sails  round : 
generally  applied  to  one  who  has  sailed 
round  the  ^lobe;  as,  he  was  one  of  the  early 
eircumnavtgatori. 

Clrcumplezlont  (sAr-kum-plek'shonX  n. 
[L.  otreum,  round,  and  pUeto,  to  bend,  to 
turn.]  1.  A  folding  around.— 2.  The  thing 
folded  or  twined  around;  a  girdle. 

It  was  after  his  fall  that  bt  (man)  made  himself  a 
tg-lt^  circum/itxion.  Fdtkam. 

8.  An  entangling  circumstance ;  a  complica- 
tion. *  Ciarcum^exionM  and  environmenta' 
HoOaind. 

CIroumpUcatloa  (B^kQm'pli-k&''shon).  n. 
[L  em'oumplieo—ciroum,  round,  andpjteo.  to 
fold.]  A  folding,  windine^,  or  wrapping 
round;  or  a  stete  of  being  inwrapped. 
Bailey.    [Bare.] 

Clreumpolar  (sAr-kum-p616rX  a.  [L  cir- 
eun^  rounoTand  £.  pcMr.\  Surrounding 
either  pole  of  tiie  earth  or  heavens.— Oir- 
cumpolar  itart,  those  which  revolve  round 
the  pole  without  setting. 
ClrcumposltlO&  (sdr-kum'pd-ii^shon).  n. 
[L.  dreum,  round,  and  ponHo,  a puttingor 
placing,  from pono,  poettua.  to  place.]  The 
act  of  placing  round  about;  the  stete  of 
being  so  placed.  Evelyn;  Boyle. 
Clronmrasloiit  (s6r-kum-ra'zhonX  n.  (L. 
eireutfirono— oiraim,round,and  raao,  ramiM, 
to  shave.  1  The  act  of  shaving  or  paring 
round.  Bailey.  [Rare.] 
Clrcumrotary,  Clronmrotatory  (aftr-kum- 
rd'to-ri,  sftr-kum-rd'tA-to^riX  a.  Turning, 
rolling,  or  whirling  round.  'Cireumrotatory 
flouriflhes.'  Shenttone. 
drcumrotate  (s6r.kum-r0^tX  v.L  To  ro- 
tete  or  revolve  around.  [Kara] 
Clrcnmrotatlon  (B6rncum-T6-ti^ahon).  n. 
[L.  otreum,  round,  and  rotatio,  rotation, 
from  roto,  to  turn  round.]  1.  The  act  of 
rolling  or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel ;  cir- 
cumvolution; the  stete  of  being  whirled 
round.— £.  A  single  rovolution  of  a  rotatory 
body.    Johneon. 

ClrcumBall  (s6rlnmi-silX  v.t    (L  cinum, 

round,  and  £.  miZ.]    To  sail  round ;  to  cir- 

cumnavigato     *  Cireu$n$aited  the  earth.* 

Warner.    [Raro.] 

GIrcumBGlBSlle  (sdr-kum-aii'sn  or  s«r-kum- 

sis'silX  a.  [L.  oiroutn- 

edndo,  to  cut  round.] 

J.  y^^^     In  tot    opening    or 

^Ny     ^/^  divided  by  a  teans- 

d!3^     -yitA/  .^        verse  droular  line :  a 

term  arolied  to  a 
mode  of  dehiscence 
in  some  trulto.  as  in 
the  pimpernel  (Ana^ 
gtUlie  mrvetme:  aee 
cntX  henbane,  and 
monkey  -  pot,  the 
fruit  hi  such  cases 
being  called  a  pyxi* 
dium. 

ClroumBeribalds 
(s^r-kum-skrlVa-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Circumscribe  (s«rlium-skrlbX  v.t  pret  & 
pp.  drcumaoribed;  ppr.  circumKribwa.  [L. 
cxrcumeeHbo—drcum^  round,  and  serioe,  to 
write.]  1.  To  write  or  Inscribe  around. 
Aehmole.  [Bare.]— 2.  To  marie  out  certain 
bounds  or  liniito  for;  to  inclose  within  cer- 
tain limito;  to  limit,  bound,  confine,  restrain. 
'From  where  he  drcu/meoribed  with  his 
sword,  and  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of 
Rome.'  Shak.  *  Oircu9i««eri6«d  by  the  same 
laws  of  decorum.'  Burke.  *Todrcumaeribe 
royal  power.'    ^nerqft. 

In  England  his  authority,  thot^  ffreat.  was  n'r- 
cumscTthtd  by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which  even 
the  Tories  would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  infringe. 

iimemulmy 

8.  Inoeom.  to  draw  round  so  as  to  touch  at 
certain  pointe  without  cutting:  the  con- 
verse of  inscribe  (which  see);  as,  to  dtreumr- 
ecribe  a  circle  to  a  polygon. 

Clrcumscrllsed  (sdi^nm-skifbdX  p-  and  a, 
Speciflcally,  in  pathol.  a  term  applied  to 
tumours  whose  bases  are  well  defined  and 
distinct  from  the  surrounding  parts. 

Clrcumscrlber  (s^r-kum-skrib'^rX  n.  One 
who  or  that  which  circumscribes. 

ClrcumscrlDtlble  t  (s«r-kum-skrip'ti-bll  a. 
Capable  of  being  circumscribed  or  limited 
by  bounds.    BuUokar. 


Circumscissile  De- 
hiscence. 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  full;       md,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;     tdbe,  tub,  bull;     oU,  pound;      ii.  Sc  abune;      S»  8c.  fey. 
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Clronmseriptlon  (s^r-kum-tkrli/ihoii),  n. 
L  t  A  writing  around;  a  circular  Inscription. 
AthinoU.—2,  The  aol  of  circumscribing  or 
state  of  being  ciroomscrlbed ;  the  act  of 
bounding,  seraing,  or  defining;  limitation ; 
restraint;  confhiement;  as,  the  ciroum$orip' 
turn  of  arbitrary  power.  'The  eircmnuenp- 
tiofu  of  terrestrial  nature.'    Johmon, 

I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  conditioa 

Put  into  etreumseri/tifiti  and  confine.      SMaJt. 

a  The  exterior  line  which  determines  the 
form  or  magnitude  of  a  body :  periphery ; 
as,  the  eireumteription  of  a  leaf. 

OircumiorlptiTO  (s«r-Icum-slcrip'tiT).  a. 
1.  Circumscribing  or  tending  to  circum- 
scribe; bringing  under  certain  limits  or  li- 
mitationsu  MuUm.—2.  Forming  or  coinci- 
dent with  the  superficies  of  a  body.  N. 
Grew.    [Rare.] 

Circimiicrlptiyely  ( s^r-lcum-skrip '  tiy-li  X 
adv.  In  a  circamscripiiTe  or  limited  man- 
ner.   [Rare] 

The  nature  of  a  soul  to  net  to  be  etrtumscriptivety 
in  place  Mamrngu. 

Oiromnscrlptly  <s£r'lcnm-sla1pt-li),  adv. 
Narrowly;  in  a  slavi)»hly  literal  sense.  [Rare.] 

These  words  t;iken  cireutmstriftfy  .  .  .  are  Just  as 
much  ai^inst  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion, 
as  the«e  wordv  of '  Take.  eat.  this  is  my  body,  ele- 
mentally understood,  are  against  nature  and  sense. 

CireamMated  (s^i^um-set-ed).  p.  and  a. 
[L.  eire%im.  n>und.  and  S.  teaUuL]  Seated 
round.    Ci\fton.    [Rare.] 

CiroumMpit  (adr^um-septXv.t.  [Letroum. 
round,  and  »epio,  »eptu»,  to  hedge  in,  from 
$ep€M,  a  hedge.  1    To  hedge  rouno.    litUl. 

GiroimuqMCt  (sdr'kum-spelctX  a.  [L  eir- 
eumtpeetut  —  eireufnt  round,  and  §pecio,  to 
loolci  Lit  loolcing  on  all  sides;  loolcing 
round ;  hence,  examining  carefully  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  affect  a  determina- 
tion; watchful  on  all  sides:  wary.  'His 
cautious  and  circumspect  demeanour  upon 
the  bench.'    Brougham, 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  arvmmsftrt. 

—  Cautious,  Prudent,  Cartiful,  Wary,  Cir- 
eumepeet,  DieereeL    See  under  Cautious. 

Ciroimispect  (sArlcum-spektX  v.L  To  ex- 
amine carefully;  to  scrutinize.  'To  eircum- 
evfct  and  note  daily  all  defects.'  NeweourL 

JRare.] 

Circamfpeetlon  (s«r-kumrspek'shonX  n. 
Attention  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
of  a  case,  and  to  the  natural  or  probable 
consequences  of  a  measure,  with  a  view  to 
a  correct  course  of  conduct  or  to  aroid  dan- 
ger; olMervation  of  the  true  position  of  cir- 
cumstances; watchfulness;  wariness;  cau- 
tion. *  Siy  eireumspection.'  MQion.  Rarely 
followed  by  a  phrase  introduced  by  way  of 
expressing  the  object  of  attention.  'Cau- 
tious evrcumgptction  of  surrounding  oonnec- 
tiona'  Brougham.  —  Syk.  Caution,  watch- 
fulness, deliberation,  ihoughtfulnesa»  wari- 
ness, forecast 

drcnmipectlouBt  (s6r-kum-spek'shusX  a. 
Circumspeet;  vigilant;  wary.  BaH  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Circil]]l8pectiTe(s6r-lnim-spek'tiT),a.  Look- 
ing round  every  way;  cautious;  careful  of 
consequences;  watchful  of  danger.  'Sly, 
slow  things,  with  eireumspeetive  eyes. '  Pope. 
[Rare.] 

CirciimspectiTely  (s6r-kum-spek'tiv-liX 
adv.  In  a  circumspective  manner.  Foxe. 
[Rare.] 

drcnxnipeotly  (sArlcnm-speki-liX  adv.  In 
a  circumspect  manner ;  cautiously ;  watch- 
fully. 

Then  Judge  yourself  and  prove  your  man. 
As  eircMmspttUy  as  jrou  can.  Cwmftr. 

CiromiispectneBS  (stolram-spdct-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  circumspect ;  caution ; 
circumspection;  prudence. 

Clroanuitance  (s^rltum-stansX  n.  [L.  ctr- 
cum»tantia,  from  eirenviutant,  standing 
about— cireum,  around,  and  vio,  to  stand.] 
1.  Something  attending,  appendant,  or  rela- 
tive to  a  fact  or  case;  something  which, 
though  not  essential  to  an  action,  in  some 
way  affects  it;  something  incidental;  often 
some  fact  giving  rise  to  a  certain  presump- 
tion, or  tending  to  afford  some  evidence;  as. 
the  cirewautance*  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
sons are  to  be  considered.  '  Hath  not  essen- 
tially but  by  «vreum»ta,nM  the  name  of  val- 
our. Shak.  '  Inward  essence  and  outward 
etreum«(an«e«.*    I>r.  Caird, 

If  cvxmmstmntn  lead  mc.  I  will  find  where  truth  is 
hid.  Shmk. 

The  poet  has  gathered  those  ciratmstamtrt  which 
most  terrify  the  unagination.  Addison. 


S.  An  unessential  particular  or  detail ;  and, 
collectively,  detail;  minuteness;  circumlo- 
cution. *  With  cuwuirtflanee  and  oaths  so  to 
deny  this  chain.*  Shak.  [Hardly  used  now 
unless  in  oollectiTe  sense.] 

With  all  €irctnHst»Hci  they  t^  m  when  and  who 
first  set  foot  upon  tlus  island.  MUttn. 

To  use  too  many  eirnii$utmneu  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  wearisome ;  to  use  aoot  at  all  is  blunt 

Bmem. 

8.t  A  ceremonious  aoeompaniment ;  more 
specifically,  in  a  collective  sense,  adjuncts 
of  pomp  and  ceremony ;  c««moiiles ;  cere- 
mony. 'Ail  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  otr- 
ounufanee  of  glorious  war.'  Sluik.—i.  pi 
Situation;  surroundings;  state  of  things; 
especially^  ocmditlon  in  regard  to  worldly 
estate. 

We  oaght  not  to  conclude,  that  if  there  b«  rational 
Inhabitants  in  any  of  the  planets,  they  must  therefore 
have  human  nature,  or  be  involved  ia  the  circutm- 
sMnctt  <3i  our  world.  Bentity. 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  ciratmstttnets.  they 
are  naturally  enemies  to  innovation.         Addixon. 

—Event  Occurrence,  Ineid€nt,Cireumitanee. 
See  under  Etkmt. 

ClTCumstanoe  (s^iOcum-stansX  v.t  prei  A 
pp.  etVcum«(aneed;  ppr.  eireum«fafu;»fi^. 
L  To  place  in  a  particular  situation  or  con- 
dition.—2.  To  furnish  or  dress  out  with  in- 
cidents.   [Rare.] 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came 
down  to  him,  and  cirxHmstmnced  them  after  his  own 
manner.  Addison. 

Clrcnmstanced  (s^rHcum-stanstX  vp.  or  a. 
Placed  in  a  particular  manner  wiui  regard 
to  attending  facts  or  incidents;  as,  dreum- 
itaneed  as  we  were  we  could  not  esci4>e. 
[Shakspere  has  the  en>ression  i  mtut  be  eir- 
cumetanced  apparently  in  the  singular  sense 
of  I  must  put  up  with  circumstances.  0th. 
lit  4.  201] 

Cireiim8tantt(s6i^um-stantXa.  Surround- 
ing. '  All  cireumetaiU  bodies.^  Sir  K.  Digbu. 

droamstantiablet  <s6r-kum-stan'shi-abIX 
a.  Capable  of  being  circumstantiated.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Circnmitantlal  (s«r-kum-stan'shalX  a. 

1.  Attending;  incidental;  casual;  relating 
to,  but  not  essentiaL 

An  that  is  merely  a'mtmsemtMmi  ^all  be  subor- 
dinated to  and  in  keepuig  with  what  is  essoitial. 

Dr.Cmihe. 

8.  Consisting  in  or  pertaining  to  eircom- 
stances  or  to  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testfraeny  to  sub- 
stantial truth  under  eircumstantiml  variety.     Pmity. 

&  Abounding  or  invested  with  circum- 
stances; exhibiting  all  the  circumstances; 
minute;  particular;  as,  a  cireumetantial  mc- 
count  or  recital —C)»reum«ta?i^ia^  evidence, 
evidence  that  is  obtained  from  circum- 
stances, which  necessarily  or  usually  attend 
facts  of  a  particular  nature,  from  which 
arises  presumption.  This  mode  of  proof  is 
resorted  to  in  cases  where  direct  proof  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Clrcomftantial  (s6r-kum-stan'shalX  n. 
Something  incidental  and  of  subordinate 
importance :  opposed  to  an  essential. 

Who  wouki  not  prefer  a  religion  that  differs  from 
his  own  in  the  cireumtstautiau  before  one  that  dif- 
fers from  it  in  the  essentials  t  AddiscH. 

drcmnstailtlAli^  (86r-knm-stan'shi-al"i- 
tiX  n.  The  quality  of  being  circumstantial ; 
minuteness ;  fulness  of  detail ;  as,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality of  a  story  or  description. 

Circmnstanttally  (sAr  -  kum  -  stan '  shal  -  liX 
adv.  1.  In  regard  to  circumstances;  not 
essentially;  accidentally.    [Rare.] 

Of  the  fancy  and  intellect  the  powers  are  only  tir- 
atmstantiaUy  difTcrent.  GtanvtUt. 

2.  Minutely ;  exactly ;  with  every  circum- 
stance or  particular.  '  To  set  down  some- 
what cireumstantiaUy,  not  only  the  events, 
but  the  manner  of  my  triala '    BoyU. 

Oiroaxiistaiitiatd  (s^r-kum-stan'shi-4tX  v.L 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to 

invest  with  particular  accidents  or  adjuncts. 

[Rare.] 

If  the  act  were  otherwise  timtmstttntitUHt,  it 
might  wiU  that  freely  which  now  it  wills  reluctantly. 

Bramhall. 

2.  To  place  in  a  particular  condition  with 
regtfd  to  power  or  wealth.    [Rare.] 

A  number  infinitely  superior  and  the  best  eirctim- 
ttantiattd  are  for  the  soccessloa  of  Hanover. 

Swift. 

3.  To  confirm  by  circumstances;  to  describe 

circumstantially  or  in  full  detail 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  eirtumstantinte  these 
particulars.  Margrave. 

Cireumftaiitlatet  (sAr-knm-stan'shl-At).  a. 
Circumstantial :  invested  with  acta  or  cir- 
cumstances.   Jer.  TaylcT. 


drcmnstaatlyt  (s«r'kum-stant-lix  mdn. 

Circumstantially:  exactly.    Chakner. 
Olronmterraneous  (8«r.kum'ter-rft''n6>QsX 

a.    [L.  eireum,  about^  and  terra,  earth.) 

Around  the  earth;  being  or  dwelling  around 

the  earth.    HallyweU.    [Rare.] 

Clrounrandulate  (s6r-kumunMa-]&tx  v.t. 

[L.  oireum,  round,  and  widulatus,  undu- 
lated, from  unda,  a  wave.  ]  To  flow  round, 
as  wavea    [Rare.] 

Oireumvallate  (sAr-kum-val'l&t),  v.t.  [L. 
drcumvallo,  to  wall  round— ciretim,  round, 
and  vallo,  to  fortify  with  a  rampart,  from 
vallum,  a  rampart]  To  surround  with  a 
rampart.    Johnson. 

Clroonnrallation  (B«r-kum'val-lft''shonX  n. 
[See  above.]  In  fort,  (a)  the  art  or  act  of 
casting  up  fortifications  to  protect  an  in- 
vesting or  besicffiing  army  from  attacks  in 
the  rear,  (b)  A  line  of  field-worlcs  consisting 
of  a  rampart  or  parapet  with  a  trench,  sur- 
rounding a  besieged  plaee  or  the  camp  of  a 
besieging  army. 

A  few  hours  after  Boufflers  had  entered  Um  place 
the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on  every  side ; 
the  lines  of  eirtumvm/iatioH  wese  rapidly  formed. 

Afacttitimy. 

Clrcomyectioilt  (s^r-kum-vek'shon).  n.  [L. 
circum,  about,  ana  veho,  to  carry.]  A  carry- 
ing about.    Johnson. 

Olronmyant  (s«r-kum-ventO.  v.t  [L.  dr- 
eumvenio,  eireumventum— circum,  about, 
and  venio,  to  come.  ]  To  gain  advantage  over 
by  artfulness,  stratagem ,  or  deception ;  to  de- 
feat or  get  the  better  of  by  cunning:  to  out- 
wit; to  overreach;  as,  to  circumvent  one's 
enemies.  'Circumvented  thus  by  fraud.' 
MiUon. 

It  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician  ...  one  that 
would  circHmvent  God,  might  it  not?  Shak. 

OlromnTnitlon  (s«r-kum-ven'shonX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  circumventing;  the  act  of  out- 
witting or  overreaching;  deception;  fraud; 
stratagem.  '  A  school  in  which  he  learned 
sly  drcumvaUion.'  Cowper.-i.  lileans  of 
circumventing.  Shak.  [Rare.]-^.  In  Ssots 
law,  an  aet  of  fraud  or  deceit 

ClroumTmtiTe  (sdr-kum-venfiv),  a.  Tend- 
ing or  designed  to  circumvent;  deceiving  by 
artifices:  deluding. 

Clroumyantor  (sdr-kum-vent'drX  n.  l.  One 
who  circumvents  or  gains  his  purpose  by 
cunning  or  wilea 

Your  mafcsty  now  of  late  hath  fboad  ...  the  aafd 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Earl  of  Essex,  ...  to  be  the 
most  false  and  corrupt  traitour,  deceiver,  and  cirrurm- 
vfMtor  against  your  most  royal  person.   B/.  Bttrtut. 

2.  A  surveying  instrument,  having  a  com- 
pass-box at  the  top  for  taking  angles.    See 

CIRCUMFERENTOR. 

drcumTersioii  (s6r-kum-v«r'shonX  n.    [!<. 

etrei4m^  round,  and  verto,  versum,  to  tuni.) 

A  turning  about    Holland. 
ClrouniYMtt  (s^r-kum-vest'X  v.t.    [L.  cir- 

cumvestio  —  circum,  round,  and  vestio,  to 

clothe.]  To  cover  round,  as  with  a  garment 

BeliquuB  WotUmianm. 
OlroimiTOl&tlon  (sAr-kum'vd-]&"shonX  n. 

[L.  dreumvolo— circum,  around,  and  volo,  to 

fly.]    The  act  of  flying  round.    [Rare.] 
ClTCiunyolutlon  (s6r-kum'vO-lii"shon),  n. 

[See  below.]    1.  The  act  of  rolling  round. 

Stable,  without  eitrutrnvimtioHt 
Eternal  rest.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  round  or  wound 

into  a  roll 

The  twisting  of  the  gets  to  really  either  a  cireum- 
voititi^H  or  insertkm  M  one  part  of  the  gut  within 
the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

Z.  One  of  the  windings  of  a  thing  wound  or 

twisted;  a  convolution.— 4.  Fig.  a  winding; 

a  roun^UtM>ut  method  of  procedure. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental 
circMmvotutioMS.  Disraeli, 

dronntyolyot  (sAr-knm-volv^  v.t.  [L.  cir- 
ewmvotoo—etivtim,  round,  and  iK){tM>,to  rolL] 
To  turn  or  cause  to  roll  round ;  to  cause  to 
revolve.  'Whene'er  we  cireumvolve  our 
eyea'    Herrick. 

To  ascribe  to  each  sphere  an  Intelligence  to  cir- 
eumvoive  it  were  unphuosophicaL  Gianvitlt. 

ClTClunyolyet  (s6r-kum-volv0.  v.i.  To  roll 
round;  to  revolve.    Dr.  B.  Darmn. 

Oirons  (sArlcusXn.  pi-  CirciiM8(s6rlnis-ezX 
[L.  cireus:  hence  drcU  (which  seeX]  1.  In 
Bom.  antiq.  a  large  oblong  building,  adapted 
for  horse-raoes,  chariot-races,  and  for  the 
exhibition  of  athletic  exercises,  contests 
with  wild  beasts.  Ac.,  and  furnished  with 
rows  of  seats,  rising  one  above  another 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.— 
2.  In  modem  times,  a  place  of  amusement 
where  feats  of  horsemanship  and  acrobatic 
displays  form  the  principal  entertainment; 
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alBo  the  company  of  performers  in  a  circas, 
with  their  equipage.— 3.  Inclosed  space  of 
any  kind;  circuit 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall.    Byron. 

ClrlO-BCeat,t  n.  [A.  Sax.=eAurcAtcoe.]  An 
ancient  ecclesiastical  due,  paid  mostly  in 
com,  on  St  Martin's  day;  church-scot 

Clrl-mmting  ( sdrl'bun ting \n.  [It  xirlo, 
from  zirlare,  to  twitter.]  A  bird  of  tlie 
genus  Eroberiza.  the  E.  eirlut  (JAnn.). 

<arque  <s6rkX  n.    [Fr.,  a  circle,  a  circus.] 

1.  A  circus.    [Poetical  ] 

See  the  rtVyMr  fallil  the  unpUlar'd  temple  nods. 

2.  A  circle;  specifically,  a  circle  regarded  as 
inclosing  any  space  or  surrounding  any  ob- 
ject or  group  of  objects.    [Poetical] 

Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leaves.  ATcats. 

3.  A  name  often  giyen  to  a  kind  of  circular 
vallev  in  mountains  due  to  atmospheric, 
chiefly  glacier,  denudation. 

Clrrliopoda  (sir-rop'od-aX  n.pl  Same  as 
Cirripedia  (which  see). 

ClrrllO8i8(sir-r0'si8).n.  [Or.  ib'rrAof.  orange- 
tawny.  ]  In  pathol.(a)a.  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter, sometimes  secreted  in  the  tissues,  espe- 
cially in  the  liTer.  owing  to  a  morbid  process. 
<6)  A  disease  consisting  of  diminution  and 
deformity  of  the  liver,  which  becomes  dense, 
granulated,  and  wrinkled,  and  frequently 
of  a  rust-brown  colour.  Cirriiosis  is  popu- 
larly named  '  nutmeg  liver'  from  its  peculiar 
appearance,  and  'drunkard's  liver'  from 
this  lesion  being  frequently  caused  by  in- 
temperance. 

Clrrnostoml,  Clrrhostomldsd  (slrros'to- 
ml,  sir-ros-tom'i-d6),  it.   pi    See   ClRBOS- 

TOML 

Cirrhotic  (sir-rot'ik),  a.  Affected  with  or 
having  the  character  of  cirrhosia 
Clrrhoos,  Clrrhose  (sir'rus.  sir'rdsX  a.  [L. 
eimu,  a  tendril]  See  Cikrosb. 
ClrrlbranolL  (nrrlbranchiate  (sir'rl- 
brangk.  sir-n-brang'ki-&t),  a.  JL.  eirrtiM,  a 
tendril,  and  branehicB,  giila]  Having  ten- 
dril-like gilis:  a  term  applied  to  certain 
mollnsca 

Cirri  (sir'rl).  n.  pi  of  eirrui. 
Clrrlferous  (slr-rif^r-us),  a.    [L.  eirrw,  a 
tendril,  and /ero,  to  bear.]  Possessing  cirri; 
cirrifferous. 

Clrruorm  (slr'ri-form),  a.  [L.  cirrus,  a  ten- 
dril, and /orma,  form.]  Formed  like  a  ten- 
dril 

Clrrigerons  (slr.riJ'Sr-us),  a.  [L  eirruM,  a 
tendril,  and  gero,  to  carry.]  Same  as  Cirri- 
ferouM. 

Cirrliprade  (sir'ri-^rad),  a.  [L.  eimu,  a 
tendril,  and  gnuiwr,  to  go.]  Moving  by 
means  of  tendril-like  appendages;  as,  onv 
grade  Acalephn.    Carpenter. 

Glrrlped  (sii'ri-ped),  ti.  A  member  of  the 
Cirripedia. 

Cirripedia,  Clrrhlpedla  (sir-ri-p^'di-aX  n. 
pl.  [L.  eimu,  a  tendril  and  pes,  pedis,  the 
foot]  An  order  of  lower  crusta^ous  ani- 
mals, formerly  ranked  among  the  molluscs, 
so  called  from  the  cirri  or  filaments  with 
which  their  transformed  feet  are  fringed. 
When  young  they  are  free  and  able  to  swim, 
possessing  certain  limbs,  eyes,  and  organs, 
which  they  subsequently  lose,  and  are  alto- 
gether of  higher  organization  than  when 
adult  When  adult  they  are  affixed  to  some 
substance,  either  set  directly  on  it,  as  in  the 
genus  fialanus;  placed  on  a  foot-stalk,  as 
the  bnmacle.  or  goose-mussel;  or  sunk  into 
tlie  supporting  substance,  as  the  whide- 
bamacle.    Called  al-so  Cirrhopoda. 

Clrro-cumuluf  (sir-rd-ku'mu-lusX  n.  [L 
cirrus,  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  eumulus,  a  heap.] 
A  form  of  cloud.    See  Cloud. 

Clrrose  (sir^rdsX  a.  [L.  eirrotus,  from  cirrus, 
a  curl]  In  hot,  (a)  having  a  cirrus  or  ten- 
dril ;  specifically,  applied  to  a  leaf  tipped 
with  a  tendril  (fr)  Besembling  tendrils  or 
coiling  like  them.  Written  also  Cirrhose, 
Cirrhoas,  and  Cirrous. 

Cirrostoml  (sir-ros'to-mIX  n.  pl  [L.  cirrus, 
n  hair,  and  Or.  stoma,  mouth.]  A  term  ap- 
plied to  an  order  of  fishes  (otherwise  named 
I'liaryngobranchii  or  LeptocardiiX  repre- 
sented ny  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus,  the 
lowest  fish.  In  this  fish  the  month  is  sur- 
rounded by  hair-like  fllamenta.  Called  also 
Cirrhostomidw. 

Clrro-StratUt  (sir-r6-stra'tusX  n.  [L-  eirrus. 
a  tuft  of  hair,  and  stratus,  spread  flat]  A 
species  of  cloud.    See  Cloud.  | 

Clrrons  (sir'rus),  a.    Same  as  Cirrous. 

Cirrus  (sir'rusl  n.  pl  Cirri  (sir'riX  [LI 
1.  In  boL  a  tendril;  a  long  thread-like  organ 


Cirrus  or  Tendril. 


by  which  a  plant  climbs. —2.  In  zool.  a  soft 
curled  filamentary  appendage  to  Uie  feet  of 
certain  animals,  as  bar- 
nacles, and  the  Jaws  of 
certain  fishes.— 8.  A  form 
of  cloud.  See  Cloud. 
drslum  (s6r'si-umX  n. 
[Or.  kirston,  a  kind  of 
tliistle.  ]      See     Horsb- 

THISTLE. 

Clrsocele  (s^r'so-seix  ^ 

(Or.  irtrtof,  a  dilated  vein, 
and  kiU,  a  tumour.]  A 
varix,  or  dilatation  of  the 
spermatic  vein ;  hernia 
viiricosa. 

Cis  (sisX  n.  [Or.  kis,  a  wood-worm.]  A  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family  Xylo- 
phaga.  Some  are  minute  beetles  which 
infest  the  various  species  of  BoleU  or  mush- 
rooms. The  larvse  of  others  do  much  harm 
to  books,  furniture,  wood  of  houses,  Ac ,  by 
piercing  them  with  small  holes.  Those 
which  perforate  books  are  popularly  known 
as  book-worms. 

ClB  (sisX    A  Latin  preposition  signifying  'on 
this  side,'  often  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
rivers,  mountains.  Ac.  to  form  adjectives. 
Rome  was  considered  the  point  of  dei>arture 
in  words  of  Roman  origin. 
Cisalpine  (sis-al'pln  or  sis-al'pin),  a.   [L.  cis, 
on   this  side,   and  Alpes,   Alps,   whence 
alpinus,  alpine.]    On  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps:  op];>osed  to  transalpine. 
ClsatlaatlO  (sis-at-lan'tik).  a.  Being  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Cisco  (sis'kd),  n.  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind, 
found  in  Lake  Ontario. 
Clselure  (s6z-ltir).  n.  [Fr.  eiseler,  to  carve  or 
engrave  with  a  chisel]    1.  The  art  or  oper- 
ation of  chasing. —  2.  Chased  metal  work. 
Fairholt 

Clsleu  (sisa^-OX  n.    See  Chislsu. 
Clsmontane  (sis-mon'tanX  o.     [L.  eU,  on 
this  side,  and  inons,  a  mountain.]   Existing 
on  this  side  of  the  mountain;  specifically,  on 
this  side  the  Alps:  opposed  to  uitramontane. 
Clspadane  (sis'pa-danX  o*    i^-  ds,  on  this 
side,  and   Padus,  the  river   Po,    whence 
PadanusA    On  this  side  of  the  Po,  with 
regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the  south  side. 
ClssampelOS  (sis-sam'pe-losX  n.     [Or.— 
Irtttof,  ivy,  and  ampelos,  a  vine,  because  it 
climbs  like  the  ivy,  and  has  fruit  like  the 
vine.]    A  ^nus  of  climbing  plants,  nat 
order  Menispermaceee,  one  of  which,  the 
velvet  leaf  (C.  Pareira),  yields  the   root 
called  Pareira  brava,  used  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic. 
Clssold  (sis'soidX  n.    [Or. 
kissos,    ivy,    and    eUios, 
form.]    A  curve  of   the 
second   order,   invented 
by  Diocles  with  a  view  to 
the  solution  of  the  fa- 
mous problem  of  the  du- 
plication   of   the    cube, 
or  the  insertion  of  two 
mean  proportionals   be- 
tween two  given  straight 
lines.    The  curve  is  gen- 
erated in  the  following 
manner :  —  In  the  diame- 
ter, A  B,  of  a  circle  de- 
scribed   about    0,    take 
BM  =  AN,  and  erect  the 
ordinates  m  q = n  r,  and 
join  A  Q :  the  locus  of  the  point  P,  in  which 
Uie  line  A  Q  cuts  the  ordmate  N  R,  is  the 
cissoid.    To  find  its  equation,  let  am=«, 
PN=y,  AC=a,  then  since 


P  N = y _ QM=  V2az-a;» 
an=x"a  m=      2a  -X 

the  equation  is  y*(2a-«)=x».  The  curve 
has  an  equal  branch  on  the  other  side  of 
A  B ;  the  two  branches  meeting  in  a  cusp  at 
the  point  A,  and  have  the  line  H  K  as  an 
asymptote.  The  area  included  between  the 
curve  and  the  asymptote  is  three  times  the 
area  of  the  generating  circle.  In  the  cis- 
soid of  Diocles  the  generating  curve  is  a 
circle;  but  this  term  has  been  eroploved  in 
later  times  to  all  curves  descrioea  in  a 
similar  manner,  where  the  generating  curve 
is  not  a  circle. 

Clssoldal  ( sis-soid'al ),  a.  Resembling  the 
cissoid  of  Diocles,  applied  to  mechanical 
curves  partaking  of  that  character. 

Clssns  (sis'susX  n.  [Or.  kissos,  i\x  in  refer- 
ence to  their  scrambling  roots.]  The  wild 
grape,  a  group  of  plants  included  in  the 


same  genus  with  the  true  vine,  but  having 
more  deeply  divided  leaves,  and  the  petuls 
of  the  flower  opening  before  they  fall  off. 
All  the  species  are  climbing  plMits,  and  are 
mostly  found  within  the  tropics,  especially 
in  Asia;  a  few  occur  in  North  America. 
Cist  (BistX  fk  [  From  L.  eista.  Or.  kisU,  a 
chest  Cmst  is  simply  another  form  of  tli  s 
word.]  L  A  case;  a  chest;  a  basket;  specih- 
cally,  in  archceoL  (a)  the  term  applied  to 
the  mystic  baskets  used  in  processions  con- 
nected with  the  Eleusinian  mysteriea  (b)  A 
place  of  interment  of  an  early  or  prehistoric 
period,  consisting  of  a  stone  chest  formtd 
of  two  parallel  rows  of  stones  fixed  on  their 
ends,  and  covered  by  similar  flat  stones. 
Such  cists  are  found  in  barrows  or  mounds, 
inclosing  bones.  In  rocky  districts,  cifts 
were  sometimes  hewn  in  the  rock  itself. 


Cist 

Called  also  Kist,  Cistvaen,  and  Kistvaen.^ 
2.  Same  as  Cgtt  (which  seeX 
Clstaoe»(sis-t&'s6-6X  n.p<.  [SeeCisTUS.]  A 
nat  order  of  polvpetalous  exogens,  consist- 
ing of  low  shrubby  plants  or  herbs,  with 
entire  leaves  and  crumpled,  generally  ephe- 
meral showy  flowers.  Some  species  exudt* 
a  balsamic  resin,  such  as  ladanum.  from  a 
species  of  Cistus  found  in  the  countrifK 
bordering  the  Levant  Four  species  of  the 
genus  Helianthemum  are  found  in  Britain, 
and  are  commonly  called  rock-rose. 
Clstal  ( sis'tal  X  a.  A  term  used  by  Lindley 
to  designate  one  of  his  'alliances'  of  plants. 
They  are  hyponmous  exogens.  with  mono- 
dichlamydeous  flowers,  and  include  tlie  rock - 
roses  (genus  Cistus),  crucifers,  weldworts. 
and  capparids. 

Clstella  (sis-telOaX  n.  [L.,  a  casket,  dim.  of 
eista,  a  box.]  In  bot.  the  capsular  sliield  uf 
some  lichena 

(Cistercian  (sls-t^r'shi-anX  **•  A  member  of 
a  religious  order,  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  original  convent.  Citeaux  (Cistereium), 
near  InJon,  where  the  society  was  founded 
in  1098  by  Robert,  abl>ot  of  Solesmes,  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  They  led  a  con- 
templative and  very  ascetic  life,  and.  having 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  oversight 
of  the  bishops,  formed  a  sort  of  religious 
republic,  under  the  government  of  a  nigh 
council  of  twenty-five  members,  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  being  president  In  France  they 
called  themselves  Bemardlnes,  in  honour 
of  St  Bernard.  From  the  Cistercians  eman- 
ated the  barefooted  monks,  or  Feuillants  in 
France,  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  the  Recol- 
lets  in  Spain,  and  the  monks  of  La  Trappe. 
The  French  Revolution  reduced  the  Cister- 
cians to  a  few  convents  in  Spain,  Austria, 
Poland,  and  the  Saxon  part  of  Upper  Luaa- 
tia.  They  wear  a  white  cassock  with  black 
scapulary,  but  when  officiating  are  clothed 


Cisterdan.— Pnscal's  Collection  des  Costumes. 

with  a  large  white  gown,  with  great  sleeves 
and  a  hood  of  the  same  colour. 
Cilstem  (sis't^mX  n.  [L.  dstema.  from  eistsi, 
a  chest  ]  1.  An  artificial  reservoir  or  recep- 
tacle for  holding  water,  beer,  or  other  liquor. 
as  in  domestic  uses,  distilleries,  and  brew- 
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«riet.— 2.  A  natural  reserroir  for  water;  a 
hollow  place  containing  water,  as  a  fountain 
or  lake.  'The  wide  eisUma  of  the  lakes.* 
Sir  A.  BUukmort. 

CUtlO  (Mistfik),  a.    See  Ctstic. 

CistlU(iia'tu«X  n.  [Qr.kistot]  The  rock- 
rote,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  be- 
longing to  the  nat.  order  Cistace».  natives 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  them  are  beau- 
tiful eyergreen  flowering  shrubs,  and  orna- 
mental in  gardens.  Gum  ladanum  is  ob- 
tained from  C  cretietu  and  C.  ladanifenu. 

Gtstvaan,  Kistrattn  (Usf  va-en  or  kist'v&nX 
n.    SeeClST. 

dt  ( sit),  n.  [ Contracted  from  eUuen.  ]  A 
dtisen ;  an  inhabitant  of  a  city:  used  in 
disparagement  'The  eiU  of  London  and 
the  boors  of  Middlesex.'  Johrmm,  [Colloq.] 

01ta1>le  <slt'a-blx  a.  Capable  of  being  cited 
or  quoted. 

Citadel  (sifa-delX  n.  [Fr.  eiUuUlU,  from 
It  eitta,  dty.]  A  fortress  or  castle  in  or 
near  a  citv.  intended  to  keep  the  inhabi- 
tanU  in  subjection,  or,  in  case  of  a  siege,  to 
form  a  final  point  of  defence.  'Troas  and 
llion's  columned  ^tadel.'    Tennyaon, 

Cltal  (li'tal),  n.  1.  The  act  of  citing  to  appear; 
a  summons.    [Rare.]— 2.  Mention.    [Rare.] 

He  nude  •  Uiubiae  n^to/  of  hiiMelf.  SMmJk. 

S.t  Quotation;  citation.    Johnaon. 

Citation  (si - 1&' shon ).n.  [ L.  eitaHo,  from 
eito,  to  cite  (which  seeX]  1.  A  summons; 
an  official  call  or  notice  given  to  a  person 
to  appear  in  a  court,  and  answer  to  a 
demand;  a  call  or  notice  to  appear,  in 
various  other  cases,  and  the  paper  contain- 
ing such  notice  or  caU. 

The  rcmotutnuus  were  ready  Accordinr  to  their 
eitati*H.  Str  M.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a  book ; 
or  from  another  person,  in  his  own  words ; 
also  the  passage  or  words  quoted;  quotation. 

It  is  the  beauty  and  independent  worth  of  the  eita- 
tioHS,  far  more  than  their  appropriateness,  which 
have  made  Johnson's  dictionary  popular  even  as  a 
readtnc  boolL  CUeridg*. 

8.  Specifically,  in  law,  a  reference  to  decided 
cases  or  books  of  authority  to  maintain  a 
point  of  law. — tt  Enumeiatlon;  mention. 
aartey. 
Cltator  (si-t&'tAr).  n.  One  who  cites.  [Rare.  ] 
Cltatory  (sTta-to-riX  a.  Citing;  calling; 
having  the  power  or  form  oH  citation.  '  Let- 
ters Calory.'  AyVifa. 
Cite  (ritX  v.t  pret  9,  pp.  cited;  ppr.  tiHng, 
[Fr.  eiCer,  from  L.  dUi,  cUare.  tnq.  of  eieo, 
to  call,  to  suomion.]  1.  To  cidl  upon  offici- 
ally or  authoritatively  to  appear;  to  sum- 
mon before  a  person  or  tribunal ;  to  give 
legal  or  official  notice  to  appear  in  court  to 
answer  or  defend. 

The  rAW  dead 
Of  all  past  aces,  to  the  rcaerml  doom 
ShaU  hasten.  MOtm. 

2.  To  enjoin;  to  direct;  to  summon;  to  call; 
to  order  or  urge;  to  rouse.    [Rare.] 

And  had  I  not  been  cit»J  so  by  them 

Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreaL        SMaA. 

8.  To  quote;  to  name  or  repeat,  as  a  passage 
or  the  words  of  another,  either  from  a  book 
or  from  verbal  communication. 
The  devil  can  rMr  Scripture  for  his  purpose.   SMmt. 

4.  To  refer  to  in  support,  proof,  or  confirm- 
ation; as,  to  cite  an  authcnity  or  a  precedent 
in  proof  of  a  point  in  law.— 5.1  To  mention; 
torecotmt 

We  ei/g  our  faults 
That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives. 

SMat. 

6.t  To  beq>eak;  to  argue;  to  evidence. 

'  Aged  honour  eUs$  a  virtuous  youth.'  Shak. 
Citee,t  Clte,t  n.    A  dtv.    Chaucer. 
Cit«r  (sit'^r).  11.    One  who  cites:  (a)  one  who 

summons  into  court    (fr)  One  who  quotes. 
Citen  (sifes).  n.    [See  Crr.]  A  dty  womaa 

Dryden.    rRare.] 
Cithara  (sith'a-ra),  n.   [L. ,  from  Or.  Hthara, 

whence  cittern,  giitem,  guUar.  J  An  ancient 


Cithara.  from  an  Emrptlaa  painting. 

Stringed  instrument  reaembling  the  more 
modern  dttem,  or  guitar.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer. 


Citharezylon  (sith-a-reks'i-lonX  n,  [Or. 
hUharaTuit  lyre,  and  xylon,  wood.]  Fiddle- 
wood,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Verbcn- 
acea.  'The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  America  and  Jamaica. 

Cltbarllt  (sith'ar-istX  n.  A  player  on  the 
cithara. 

CltharlBtic  (sitharist'ik).  a.  Pertaining  to 
or  adapted  to  the  cithara. 

Cithftm  (sith'^mX  «(■  Same  as  Cittern 
(which  see)i 

CitiCigmt  (dfl-sizm),  n.  [From  ctti  The 
manners  of  a  cit  or  dtisen.  B.  Jonton. 
[Rare.] 

Clttod  (sit'idX  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  dtv; 
having  the  qualitlM  of  a  city.  '  The  loath- 
some airs  of  wnokyeitied  towna'  Dravtoik 
[Rare.]- 2.  Occupied  by  a  cit^  or  cities; 
covered  with  cities.  'The  eitied  earth.' 
KeatM 

Cltlsrade  (sitM-griUl).  a.  [L  eitu$,  swift, 
ana  j^rodtM,  a  step.]  Swiftly  moving,  spe- 
cifically applied  to  a  tribe  of  spiders  remark- 
able for  the  nimbleness  of  their  motions. 

Cltiner  t  (sit'i-n6rX  n-  One  bom  or  bred 
in  a  dty ;  a  dt    Chapman. 

Citlien  (sit'i-zenX  n.  (OE.  eituein,  eiU- 
tein,  eitesain,  Ac.,  from  O.Fr.  eiUain,  eUa- 
ain,  eiteien,  &c.  (Mod.  Fr.  eitoyen),  from  eitS, 
a  city.  The  t  (or  «)  is  a  corruption  of  the 
old  symbol  used  for  y.  See  CiTT]  1.  The 
native  of  a  city,  or  an  inhabitant  who  enjovs 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  the  city  in 
which  he  resides ;  the  freeman  of  a  city,  as 
distinguished  from  a  fordgner,  or  one  not 
entitled  to  its  franchises.— 2.  Any  inhabi- 
tant of  a  town  or  city,  as  opposed  to  the  in- 
habitant of  a  rural  district;  sometimes,  in 
disparagement,  a  person  engaged  in  trade, 
as  opposed  to  a  person  of  birth  and  breeding. 
&  A  member  of  a  state  with  full  political 
privileges. 

If  the  citiMtnt  of  the  United  Sutes  should  not  be 
free  and  happy  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. 

Washington. 

Oltlian  (sitl-zenX  a.  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  citizen ;  town-bred ;  effeminate.  [Rare. ) 

I  am  not  ...  so  eiti»tn  a  wanton  as  to  seem  to 
die  ere  sick.  Shak, 

CltiieneM  (sit'i-sen-esX  n.  A  female 
dtisen. 

Citlienlie  (sit'1-zen-IzX  v.e.  To  make  a 
citizen ;  to  admit  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen.    [Rare.  ] 

Talleyrand  was  eitiMnimtd  in  Pennsylvania  when 
therein  the  form  of  an  emigrant.        T.  Picktring. 

CltisenBlilp  (sifl-zen-shipX  n.  The  state 
of  being  vested  with  the  ri^ts  and  privi- 
leges of  a  citixen. 

Our  citiMtnship,  as  saith  the  apostle,  b  in  heaven. 

Home. 

Ottiien- soldier  (sit1-Mn-s6ri«rX  n.  One 
who  is  both  a  citizen  or  a  dvillan  and  a 
soldier,  as  the  volunteers  of  Oreat  Britain. 

Clt01et(sifdlXn.  [O.Sp.eitoto,  a  cithern.]  A 
musical  instrument;  a  dulcimer. 

Citrate  (sif  rit).  n.  [L  etfnu,  a  dtron  or 
lemon.]    In  cknn.  a  salt  of  dtric  acid. 

Cltrean  (sit'rd-anX  a.    Citrine. 

Citric (sirrikX  a.  Belonging  to  or  derived 
from  lemons  or  citrona— (?Ur»eo«ul  (CcHg 
O7),  the  acid  of  lemons.  Citric  add  is  con- 
tained in  several  fruits,  but  in  the  largest 
quantitv  in  limes  and  lemons,  the  latter 
containing  about  64  per  cent  It  is  colour- 
less, inodorous,  ana  extremely  sharp  in  its 
taste.  It  is  used  as  a  dischuge  in  calico- 
printing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  in 
making  saline  drau^ta 

Cltrll-lmoli  (sifHl-flnshX  n.  [A  corruption 
of  the  specific  name  meaning  lemon-yellow, 
from  L.  csfrtM.  a  citron.]  A  beautiful  song- 
bird of  Italy  (FruMiUa  citrinMay.  so  caUed 
from  the  colour  of  its  breast 

Cltrlnatioil  (sit-ri-n&'shon),  n.  The  process 
of  becoming  of  the  colour  of  citrine;  the 
state  of  being  so  coloured. 

Citrine  (sifrinX  a.  [L  citrinus,  from  eitrv*^ 
a  lemon  or  dtron.  ]  Like  a  dtron  or  lemon ; 
of  a  lemon  colour;  yellow  or  greenish - 
yellow. —C£Crin«  oitUment,  the  common 
name  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
It  consists  of  4  parts  of  mercury,  12  nitric 
add,  15  propared  lead,  and  82  olive-oiL 

dtrlne  (sif  rinX  n.  1.  Lemon  colour.  —2.  A 
yellow  pelludd  varietv  of  quartz.    Dana. 

(atron (sit'ronX  n.  [Ft. citron;  L  citreum, 
from  eitnu,  the  lemon  or  citron.]  The  fruit 
of  the  citron-tree,  a  large  spedes  of  lemon; 
the  tree  itselt 

Cltroil-tree(sifron-trg),n.    The  tree  which 

C duces  the  dtron  {Citrus  medica).     It 
an  upright  smooth  stem,  with  a  branchy 


numerous  stamens 
by  their  filaments 


Cittern,  in  South  Ken- 
sinii^on  Museum. 


head,  rising  from  6  to  16  feet  adorned  with 
large,  oval,  spear-shaped  leavea 
Citron-water  (sit'ronw».t6r),  n.    A  liquor 
distilled  from  the  rind  of  dtrona 
Cltnil,Cltrale(8ifrulXn.  rseeCrmuLLus.] 
The  water-melon  (Cueumia  CitruUusX  so 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 
Cltmllus  (si-truHusX  n.     [A  dim.  formed 
from  the  L.  eitnu,  the  dtron-tree:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  fruit  when 
cut)    A  genus  of  dicotyledonous,  herba- 
ceous, annual  plants,  nat.  order  Cucur- 
bitacen.     C   Coloeynthi$  yields  the  well- 
known   cathartic    drug   called   colooynUi 
(which  see). 

(atrue  (sitTusX  n.  [L.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
nat  order  AurantiaceaB.  consisting  of  trees, 
with  apparontly  simple,  ovate,  acuminate 
leaves,  which  are  leaflets  united  by  a  dis- 
tinct Joint  to  the  leaf- like  stalk.     The 

aro  irregularly  united 
into  several  irregular 
bundlea  The  fruit  is 
pulpy,  with  a  spongy 
rind.  To  this  genus 
belong  the  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  Sk. 
Cittern  ( sit 't6mX  n. 
[  From  L.  cithara.  See 
Cithara.]  An  old  in- 
stnmient  of  the  guitar 
kind,  strung  with  wire 
instead  of  gut  It  had 
frequently  a  head  (O-o- 
tesquely  carved  at  the 
extremity  of  the  neck 
and  finger-board, 
which  expluns  several 
allusions  in   our  old 

Slays;  while  the  fact 
liat  in  barbers'  shops 
thero  was  regularly 
one  or  more  citterns 
for  the  use  of  the  customers  explains  others. 
Written  also  CitJiem. 

Cltjr  (sitlX  n.  [Fr.  eiU;  It  eitta ;  L.  eivitaM, 
eivitatis,  a  dtj,  state,  from  eiois,  a  citizen.] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  large  and  important 
town;  any  town  holding  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated;  in  a 
narrower  sense  and  as  regards  Oreat  Britain, 
a  dty  is  said  to  be  a  town  corporate  that  is 
or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a 
cathedral  church.  Yet  (as  is  remarked  in 
Stephen's  Commentaries)  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessary  connection  between  a  city  and 
a  sm;  possibly  the  words  were  popularly 
thought  to  be  etymologically  connected.  In 
America  a  dty  is  a  town  incorporated  and 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  The 
word  is  often  used,  like  (ottn,  in  opposition 
to  country.— 2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  col- 
lectively. 

I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  oiTence 

That  seems  disgradous  in  the  city's  eyes.    Shah. 

City  (ait'iX  a-  Pertaining  to  a  city ;  as,  a  city 
feast ;  city  manners.  '  CUy  wivea '  Shak.  '  A 
city  clerk,  but  gently  bom.'  Tennuton.— 
CUy  article,  in  newtpapera,  the  editorial 
remarks  or  summary  of  the  commercial  or 
financial  news  of  the  day.— City  editor,  the 
journalist  whose  duty  It  is  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  the  dty  article.  —  City 
court,  in  the  United  States,  the  munidpal 
court  of  a  city,  consisting  of  the  mayor  or 
recorder  and  aldermen. 

City-ward  (dt'i-wfirdX  n.  A  watchman,  or 
the  collective  watchmen  of  a  dty.   Fairfax. 

Clve  (sIvX  n.  [Fr.  cive,  L.  eepa,  an  onion.] 
A  small  perennial  garden  plant  (Allium 
Sehofnoorasum),  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
leek  and  onion,culti  vated  in  kitchen-gardens 
as  a  pot-herb.    Written  also  Chive. 

The  common  chive  or  eiv*  is  indigenous  to  Britain, 
having  been  found  in  Oxfordshire  as  well  as  ArKyle- 
shire.  W.  B.  Booth. 

Clyet  (siv'etX  n.  [Fr.  dtetu.  It  tibetto, 
from  Ar.  zabad,  the  unctuous  substance 
which  furnishes  civet]  1.  A  substance,  of 
the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey,  taken 
from  the  anal  glands  of  animals  of  the  genus 
Viverra.  which,  from  this  ciroumstance  and 
from  their  resemblance  to  cats,  are  called 
civet-cata  It  is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  or 
brownish  colour,  of  a  strong  offensive  smell 
when  undiluted,  but  sgreeable  when  a  small 
portion  is  mixed  with  another  substance. 
It  is  used  as  a  perfume. —2.  The  animal  itself. 
See  Civet-cat. —a  In  cookery,  a  dark, 
thickish  stew,  generally  of  hare  or  venison : 
so  called  from  its  scent. 

ClTOt  (siVetX  v.t  To  scent  with  civet;  to 
perfimie.    Cowper. 


ch,eAain;     di,  Sc  loeA;     g,gQ\      i,job;     fi.  Fr.  ton:      ng,  sin^y;     TH.  tAen;  th,  lAiu;     w,  trig;    wh,  irAig;    zh,  anire. -See  K kt. 


OtvM-OAt  (BlT'st'kUX  n.  A  cur 
Duramal  of  Uia  gsniu  VlTam,  hi 
lu^  doubts  Blana  baCirHD  Ui*  Hi 


sdwIttidiukTtpoM 


diBpOHd  in  rowi.  mnd  1*  common^  tnifn  2  to 
S  iMt  iDng  uid  10  inchei  taJgh,  'nie  tpcclea 
■re  toundln  North  AlrlcafV.  oiHIU),  uid 
in  Alia  ( P.  ttbeOa)  trom  Anbis  to  Malibxr 
and  JaTa(i'.  SatttX  They  are  trequanlly 
llept  in  connnemmt.  npccfall j  at  the  toim 
of  BnCraa.  In  Abyninia  -the  prlndpi'  — ■ 


(  trade  — lor  the  lake 


Keld.    When 
ah  with -the 
viev  of  Increailng  the  QunntltT  of  cItoL 
CiVlO  (alT-Jk).  »     [L  dviem.  ftom  d^U,  a 

WTd,  pomp,  and  game.'  Tinnyn>n.—Cici6 
trovfK  In  Aom.  artbff.  a  crown  or  garland  of 
oak  learei  beainwed  on  ■  •olcllerwho  haa 
uved  the  life  of  a  cltl»n  Id  battle. 

ClTlOkUfslrtk-alXa.  Civic,  Sir  T.  Browne. 

OlTU(>l>'il).a.  [L  eiiitu,  (ram  eifffi,  a  citi- 
zen.] I.  KeUtlng  to  the  conimiinltr,  or  to 
Uie  poUoj'  KDd  government  of  the  citliena 
and  lubjecta  of  a  ilata :  oppoMd  to  vritni- 
fwl,  (oubvuH'ioiJ,  and  muicarji  or  natai : 
ai  m  the  phraiaa  citU  rlghta.  ««!  govem- 
.    .  .rr......  _._    .  .T...._  ^(rtdiirtJco. 

exhibiting 


.1  obliging:  well  bred;  allalile 


4.1  Orave:  aober;  not  gaj  or  ■ha»]'. 

—Cinldiatli.  Bfe  aK\rn.—CiiiH  ingiaecT- 
ing.  See  EnaiNEERTNa. -- CinJ  lou.  the 
lair  of  a  itale.  city,  or  country:  more  ipecl- 
llcally.  the  Bomnn  lav,  thu  nonlclpal  law 
of  the  Boman  Empire,  comprlied  in  the 
■     ■-   ■       ~  '(,  and  Digtit  of  Juitinian, 


naitbeXoiHlConi 

branch  of  the  pub 
non-mllllary  con: 

colleclliely.     It  In 


applied  to  th 


loBt-oince,  cmtomfl.  ei 


uodir  ViiLK-Cioil.  Poiire,C<mrUB<A4. 

Cl-vHaaaa  (dTl-Ii'ihon). n,  [A  corrnpl 
of  einlizaUon.  or  formed  from  the  adjeci 
cioij  An  IriBh  ilang  word  for  Intoilcati 
'  In  a  atale  o(  nnlotim.'    Dt  Ouincay 

OlTlllMl<il-'ll'i-wi).n.  1.0m  who  la  iki 


i.  A  atudent  of  the  cirU  law  at  a  nnlrer- 

(Itr.— a  Ods  ahou  ptunilti  an  thou  of 
cItU  life,  not  mlllturor  olarloaL  'Army 
or  eMIian  auigeona.'  Tbnti  nanpaptr.— 
4,t  One  who.  detplalni  the  rlghteonaneaa  of 
Chrtat,  did  jtt  follow  after  a  certain  cItII 
righteouiueaa.  *  mtlitia  ciiilti  of  hi*  own. 
Aip.   IVmcA,      'The  mera   natnrallat  or 

llTea  upon  drega,  the  very  nllijuea  and 
mlna  of  the  image  of  God  decayed,'  Daniel 

(MUrt  (alvlMat),  n.  A  dTlllan  or  penon 
vened  la  the  civil  law,     WarburUm. 

OMlltrW-till-Uhn.  [L  tiiAiui.  from  ei- 
■ilil,  cItIL  from  afefi.  aolllian;  It  elnliCa; 
Bp,  eiviJHfad.]  l.t  The  state  of  being  clrll- 


Bm  ntract  dnder  CiTtLiZATioll. 

£,  Good  breeding;  pollteoeu,  or  an  aot  o( 
pollteneia;  conrteay;  kind  attention;  a^  to 
ahow  one  many  ctci'ifuil,  "The  aweet  cteili- 
tiiioflKe.'  i>™i«i,  "The  inaoluit  elvflttv 
of  a  proud  man,     Chalerfield. 


ClT^nttou'(ilT'il-li-i''ahon\  n. 

.... ....  ~..^,rtatoo[beini 

reSaed  In  ma 

'age  life,  and  imprafod  Is 


the  atale  of  being  reSaed  In  m 
arta  and  learning. 


sii^^as 


t.\  The  act  of  rendering  a  criminal  proceat 
civil 

OlTlIlM  (alT'lMiX  «,1,  pret.  Am.  cimUud; 
Dpr,  ciiOiting.  [From  rini;  Ft.  eteiliwr, 
formerly  written  alao  ririJiifr,  lo  eivlllie, 
1.  To  reolalm  from  a  aavags  atato;  to  Intnt 

to  redDo  and  enllgbtan; 


ItTomake  subject  to  a  olvU  Inalsadol  a 
criminal  proceaa 
ClTlUged  (elVll-Ud).  n  and  a.    Seclatmed 
from  savage  life  and  mannen:  pueaeaaing 
some  culton  or  reOnement ;  refined ;  cDlti- 


OiTill7  (SiT-U-U),  B. 

(ii)lnamannerrel>imgu] 
to  the  rlghls  ot  chanoter  of 
Gommum^;  In  accordance 


[h)  In  a  manner  relating  to  prlrate  rights : 
opposed  to  orimintUly.  '  A  proceaa  aviliy 
commenced  for  the  priTata  latlafactloa  of 
a  partyinjured.'  JySff    ''" ' — "' 


litaljr;  complacently 
coram;  oourtaonaly, 

(()!  Without  gaudy  oolOD  i 


nUk  clead.    (d>  Po- 
intly;  with  doe  de- 

ir  finery:  soberly. 


ClTll-nilteat(tlv'il-Bflt^).  a.   Uodeetly, 
sa  opposed  to  gaudllj  or  abowll;  arrayed 


ClTlkm  (dv'lit 

a  clliian;  citii.,. 
Clnrl  (ali'«r). 

ClnnKali'tn). 
cue  t  (all),  n.    I 

Clftbbcrl  (klab' 


MilUm. 
n\  n.    (Ft.  riirimr.  injm 
)    The  prirlleges  or  atatf 
anshlp.     [Rare,  I 
).  t.t    To  clip  or  trim  w 


InNculland.  asmall  village  or  hamlet . 
neclallir  one  In  which   IJiere  Is  a  pa 
church.     -The  Oadam  of  Aberfoyle.' 
W.ScMl. 
ClUik(klak).i>.i.  [An  imIUtlve  word^  CD 


Yt.  eloou*.  a  clap  or  clack;  W,  else,  a  sharp 
DOlis;I>,  UaU**,  to  clap:  M.H.O.  Use.  a 
craok:  R  dinv,  enu*,]  1,  To  maks  a  sud- 
den sharp  no&e,  sa  by  atriking  or  oraoklng ; 

TM  rmUct  buig'd  and  buu'd  ud  ibrH. 
%  To  uttn  soands  or  words  ra^dtyaod 
contlnnsll/.  or  with  sharpnBB  and  abrupt- 

ispupetually  e<a<)tifi(r,     [Colloq,] 


Olaek  (klak),  >, 
iharp.  short  soni 
c^occ  two  p]ec« 

to  rattle  oat 


wood  together.    See 
Mak  wlthoDt  thought; 


ClMkOlIskXfi.  (Sea  the  verb.  1  lA 
abrapt  sound,  contlnaall/  rvpeatei 
aa  Is  made  by  striliing  an  object, 
banting  or  cracking:  as,  the  eloM  of 
e  The  rnttrnnient  that  etrlku  the 
of  a  grist-mill,  to  move  or  shaks  It. 
charging  the  com.— ft  A  bell  ths 

the  boiler  ot  i 
and  Claok-bc 


amilL 


ball-valia  connected  with 
comotln,  SeeBaLL-TlIiVE 
%-&.  A  kind  ot  small  wind- 

card  lor  the  purpoes  ot  trlghten- 
Irda— S  CoutlnusI  talk;  [nttle: 
Ue.    (CoUoq.l 


lU-TalvB  la  placed  to  close  the 
ticiiim  lit  tus  leed-plpe.  and  prerent  steam 
or  hot  water  reaching  the  pmapa.  tliB  ball 
of  the  clack  Is  raised  trom  iu  seat  t^  the 
stroke  of  the  pump-plunger  fordng  wal«r 

the  boiler,  while  the  Inatant  fall  of  the  ball 
prevents  egress  from  the  boiler, 
(nitck-^tab  (kUrdlsh).  n.  a  dl>b  former- 
ly used  bj  mendlcsnts.  having  a  movable 
cover,  which  they  <ia<±tA  to  eicit*  the  no- 
tlcs  and  Hmpathy  of  pasaeiigera,  and  also 
to  signify  that  the  disli  wai  amptr. 

dUk-^OOr  (klatdCrX  n. 


. A  nil 

It  bnta  covering  an  aperture  id  _ 

I  clBck-boi.  It  la  attached  by  screws, 
»n  be  removed  to  give  access  to  the  ra 
'  r  »cen  into  which  the  valve  flta 
jr  (klstir).  n.  1.  One  who  or  i 
I  cisckt  -  £  l-hs  clack  of  a  mill ; 


TalM 


a*  as  Ctaat.  fi 

.  -_-  -  aingla  Bap. 
hinged  at  one  edge,  and 
consisting  ol  a  plate  of 
leather  a  Utile  luger 
than  the  nlve  apertiun. 
The  leather  pUle  Is 
atrengthened  alwve  * 
a  plate  of  lion 

Kn""  ■' 


little 
,  inlng. 


one  and  a  half  Urns 

valve  opening.    Calk 

-    KkladXpp.     COothed. 


CUddtfl  (klad'd6r).  n 


Cladutohymm  (kla-den'kl-niaX  a  [Qr. 
kiadaa,  a  branch,  and  ettehi/ma,  infusion.] 
In  Iwt.  tissue  composed  ol  ttranching  eelta. 
as  in  tome  halra. 

C]ulB7d[la]1),  a.  [Alao  written  dedw.  A 
miter  form  correapondlng  to  Sc  aasjy, 
from  A.  aai.  tlitg,  clay.]    StUf;  tenadoua; 


twis  or  ahoc 
planta;  '-■- 

cnadocu 


i-nmXn.   ;ar.»2adi»i,asmall 

lah  (which  ace). 
(liIad'6-litr-nDa),  a.     {Or. 
;  or  little  branch,  and  k^rpoa, 

anta  whose  rrult  )a  not  truly 
mlnstei  abort  lal«al  brnnch- 


Pate,  Ur.  fat,  falli       mi.  met.  her;       pine 


0]«dOaark(kU-d«-*i-iiln.  [ 
m  brBDch,  uid  ktrtu,  m  honij 
o[  aDtomoMncDiu  criuUce*,  with  two  ptin 
ot  brmDchad  uitfinan,  the  low4r  pur  of 
wblch  urrs  u  <wn,  und  wltb  onlr  ooa  ejv 
ar  tary  Urga  compumliTfl  did.  Tha  w%tiet- 
Uu  (OapAnia  puuzX  "ell  liaowD  u  i  mJ<in>- 
•coplc  obfect,  u  DM  ot  Cham. 

Claai<kUi),Ai>l.    aolhsi.    [Scotch.] 

Clany  (l<l>l^  a.  (A  lorm  DompoDdlnc 
loETfiladlV.  'mm  A.  Su.  dag,  D.  Uog, 
ctif.]  SUckj:  nnotaoiu;  idhMlTaiClogglllg 
up.    [Sootch.] 

OUlk,  cnkik-Boau  (klik.  Uik'iO*] 
A  bunulscDoia.  [Scotch.]  Written 
Clatt-eaim.    g«a  Bir-Iaci^ 

Ctklm  CklAm),  B.t  [OFr.  EJainMr.  doi.  ... 
lu  C*U  or  07,  tu  cUlm.  to  challenga,  from 

obtain  bi  rirtoe  of  authortt;.  right,  or  nil 
poiAd  rtabt;  to  chftll«D0«  ai  a  right;  ( 
aiaert  ■  right  to ;  (o  demand  ai  dae :  aa,  I 
eiaim  DbadLeticx  or  reipect;  to  daim  a 
aatatfl  by  descent :  vlth  from  or  q^  befoi 


Uadai,     0]«lt&<kUth),i>.    [Seotcb. 


i.\  i.a 


Dan  .klam,  clAcamjjklamm. 
li  probablj  a  lenguienad  Fc 
■ith  glutlDoiu  or  viacoua  n 


oclog.  Ckimj 
i.)  1.  Totlo) 
ter.    IR«e.l 


Dame.  Sptnatr.  ^  Att,  De: 
ttiyuin.  Bag,  Bttitch.  But  1 
culm  (  klAm ).  n.  t.  A  danu 
or  niriKKad  right:  -   — '"- 

at.  a  etaimMWMgem  __.  ,  _. 

■  petlon.  that  la.  to  cUln: 
him :  very  common  In  the 


A  demand  oj 
a  calling  on 


,5fi 


thing  Fran 

I  A  rlf  ht  to  claim  01 
any  debt,  prirll^e.  or 
aeialon  of   another; 


I.  The  thing  clal 
daotllT.  In  Aneri 
it  publlo  1ai 


r  damwidcd;  ipe- 


f, Lmerlca.  Auitralia,  Ac.,  a  p1t„ 

at  publlo  land  which  a  uoBtter  or  (etUei 
■uiriu  out  lor  hlmaalt  with  thelnlentiDD  ol 

SnrohMlu  It  »b«n  the  goTemment  often  II 
irBle.  Heiice-t.Aph)MOlUDdallattwJ 
taono.— t.t  A  londoalL  ^penier.  fSpelled 
bf  the  poet  CSom*.  ]  -Claim  in  a  mtdux.  '- 
OaoU  low,  B  pMltlon  tddnaaed  br  the  bi 
to  the  ihOTill,  Id  which  beiUtet  hia  raUtlc_ 
•hip  to  the  decMMd,  and  praya  to  be  aerred 


1.  Toutert  dalma:  topnt  torward  cUInu; 
a^  he  tlahiu  to  b«  the  greatest  poet  of 


fiUlnikhleOilAni'B-blXa.  Capable  ot  being 
claimed  or  damudedTaa  da* ;  M.  wagsa  not 
rlnimoMi  after  dlonliaaL 

dAlmaut  (kUm'ant),  n.  [O.Fr.  elainunl, 
tlamant,  pp.  oI  clatmer,  ebmir,  (0  claim.] 

anithlng  aa  tiia  right. 

Clalmer (klim'trX n.   A  claimant;  onenho 
rieRundi  u  due.    Sir  IF.  TimpU.    [Bare.  ] 
(kUnilei),  a.    Hating  no  claim. 


L  In  painting,  aprejienitloD  <^  liie  nnt  on 

biotth«uibHqDentcoataotoll.p^nt.~l  In 
ftUing-  ■  coating  oI  *iie  aboTe  which  gold- 
leaf  ia  be  put. 

CUlT-OtoDiml  (klir^ob^kOr).  [Fr  olar- 
••bteur.l   Same  ai  Ctiarwura. 

OlAlITOraiWeOtUr-Toi'aniyiL  |B«Cl*ir- 
voTurt.  B.J  A  power  ■ttrtbntsd  to  penoui 
In  the  maaneric  alate.  Tlie  ctalrrorant 
(or  clalrTOfanta)  la  allagsd  toieebriheiplrit 
nther  than  by  the  eje.  to  that  he  (r>r  ahe) 
dlscema  ohjects  COLceale<l  from  alghl,  telli 
what  le  bappening  at  a  dialance,  dtc. 

ClmlmrwiA  (kh£r-Toi'Bnt>,  a.  [fr.  etair, 
clear,  and  voyaiu,  ming.  ppr.  ot  eoir  (I. 
Tidtrf).  to  lee.  ]  01  or  pert^ning  to  clali- 
Toyanoe;  diaoemlng  (thronab  Ming  mea- 
meriiad)  obtecta  not  patent  to  the  eight, 

OUirronnt,  CUbTonnM  (kl^-'oi'snt). 


Hid  toaea  thlngBnolpr»'ntto  theacntei 
OIalMhOlBae(liUi).n.pJ.  Clothea.  (Scotch.) 
Spelled  alao  Claii. 


£.  To  daub ;  to  gins 
mun  (klam),  t.i  Ti 
to  itick  tike  clamn 
(Kuv] 


(Dun  (klam),  n.  [A  ahortenad  form  of  e^mp, 
the  former  name,  thli  dealgnatlon  probably 
being  fllTan  from  the  flnnueu  with  wbloli 
■ome  Id  theae  anlmala  adhen  to  tocka  Bee 
CL4MP.]  Tb*  popular  oana  o(  certain  bl- 
Talvnlar  Bhell-un,  of  aenral  ganara  and 
many  nwelai.  Thiu  there  an  the  thorny 
clam  (CAanu  Laanu),  the  yellow  clam 
(Tridaena  men),  tin  giant  cUm  (T.  0<0a*h 

iMva  artnaria),  ±b, 

CUm  t  (klam).  i.i    In  b*U-r<n^iv,  to  tol 
all  the  bella  in  a  chime  at  the  aame  mom< 
Ol&m  (kUm).  i>,i    To  hunger;  toltarve 
pina ;  to  clem.    (ProrinclaL] 
(flmmalit  (klam'aotX  tt.     [See  Clumant,] 
Crjing;  beaaachlng.     'A  train  ol  damaiU 
children  dear.'    Timiuon. 

llont  (kla-mfc'ihon).  n.    The  act  of 
out.    SirT.Bromii. 

(klam-B-U'rli),  n  pL    In  wol 

■uuD  u  mi  jMBceca. 
Cltmb«n.t  pL  of  pret  ot  elimb.    Ctmuttr. 


climb;  Dan  itfanre,  tograap  firmi/,]  1.  To 
climb  with  dlSlcnlty  or  witbliandi  and  feat 
Hence— £  ToriM  up  ataapli,  'The  narrow 
•treetthateJanter'dtowBJdthemUl.'  TVn- 
nyion.    [Poetical] 

OlunbW  (klam'btr).  t.t  To  aacend  by 
climbing^  to  climb  with  difflcully.  'Clorn- 
Vrina  the  walla  to  eye  him.'    SMk.    [Now 

OUmberfklam'btrt.ii  The  act  o(  clambering 
or  climbing  with  mcnlty.    Mivn. 
Cluna.  \  r  and  n.    See  Claim.    Spemtr. 

{klam'm«r).D.<.  SamaaiCTamAn'. 

(klam-mt.li),  mh.    In  a  olammy 
'Ooiingioelantmilv.'    Bood. 

i  (klarn'ml-nai).  n.    The  atata  of 

being  clammy  or  TliooDa:  Tiaocalty;  atlcld- 

OUmmy  (klam'mi),  a.  (From  A.  Sax.  dam, 
damm,  mud,  clay.  SeeCUM,  «.(]  Thick; 
-' -."—■— -'.rtlcky;  glntlnont: 


'  fiodiei  cfammir  and  claavlng.' 


outcry;   noliy;   Todlerout; 


"The  olaniDTvuf  0 


Making  a  clam- 

.    ..dteroui;   loud, 
that  nightly  hoota.' 

-n»-li).a(lD.  Inaclam- 


0]UilDiir(klam'«r) 

by  a  iQUltltode  ol 
tfou  I 


>m  plaint 


ipreaaed  by  ipaaUng  or  writing: 


'    Sliai.    'The 


alrong  dlaaatiifac- 

riting:  loud 

'ShouU  and 
t«r  damaur  cf 
Blare  ot  bugle. 


elanumr  of  men.'    IVnnv»: 

ihsukl  lun  mr  tm  lirajui  u  m^  Iht  ib^^ 
fACiioB  ■!  10  paLnnin  it  Bmtikmm. 

%  AnyloDdand  continued  noise.  'Start an 
«cho  with  the  (lamcur  of  thy  drum.'  SAah. 
'  Loud  Amo'a  bolitaroua  cla  mmn. '  A  ddwm. 
Stu.  Outcry.  Toclferatlon,  hubbub,  clangour, 
hullalMlloo.  nolaa.  nproar. 

lam'«r),  o.t     L  To  otter  in  a 


t.lToBtunwItbnolM;  toialutewlth  nolaa, 
'  Clammrfiv  their  Qod  wltli  piaiae. '  Jftflsn. 


ake  Impor 
.    skat.: 


OUmooT  (klam'ir),  s.  1 
aa  a  ffiulUtdde ;  to  m 

OUmonrw   (klam'«r-t 

OlMnoorllt  (kl  am'«r-iat), 
oiirtr.     Th.  Soak. 
Clamp  (klamp),n.   [Moil 


E.  diiab,  elainber,  ctnn  (to  pinch  wll 

aeam)  ilinply  thli  word  with  the  ci 
change  between  r  and  I),  Ac]  1.  1 
enl,  aomethlng  rigid  that  taiteni  or 


(a)  a  thick  plank 
Jp  t  ildu  uied  to 


end>  of  the  beami.     (t)  Any 


plate  ot  Iron  made  to  turn  or 


.  ,      ,  other  with 

•o  that  the  Sbrai  of  the  piece  thni  tfieii 


>t  the  other,  1 
from  caating  or  waning.—!.  0: 

iglhalawi  of  a' ' 


to  map  without  bruialng.  —  fi.  A  pile  of 
brlcki  laid  up  tor  burning,  in  which  the 
end  of  one  brick  la  Uld  over  another,  and  a 
(pace  ii  left  between  the  bridu  for  the  Are 
to  licend;  alio,  a  pile  of  ore  for  roaitlug, 
or  of  coal  for  coking. 
OlAmp(klainpX  e.(.  To  fallen  with  dampa; 

dunp  0<lamp},  n.  [Imitatire^comp.  elanl, 
diiiiT]  A  heafy  (ootatepor  traad;  Bttamti. 
™^_^  n.. ....    •"- 1„^  heBTlly.  'Tha 

OllMp),"^™" 


putlcemaD  with  claTnoinit  feet.'  Thacktrav. 

ffl.mpt^" '    -       n-i---™ 1-.-'' 


Clam,  or  clomp,  a  kind  of  ihell- 

flih.'    Jimelj/n. 

OlMlipar  (klamp'ArX  n.  A  contrivance  con- 
ilitlng  of  a  frame  ot  Iron  haiing  aharp 
pronga  on  the  lower  part,  which  la  alipped 
Oh  oier  the  iboe  or  boot,  *o  aa  to  enable  a 
pmon  to  walk  aafely  on  Ice,    AUo  called 

dunp-lran  (klampl-Am),  n.  Onaofaerenl 
Ironi  faatened  at  the  enda  ot  (irei  to  prevent 
the  fuel  from  Ulling. 

ClAInp-Iiail  (klamiTnilY  n.  A  ahort,  atout. 
large-beaded  nail  tor  laateniug  clampi  In 

OlUU  (klami),  n.  pi.  [Same  root  aa  slam«,  a 
taalenlng.]  1.  Aaortof  ilrongphicanuaedhy 
ahip-carpentera  for  drawing  nalli. — S.  A  lilnd 
ol  vice,  generally  made  of  wood,  uaed  by  ar- 
tlacara  for  holding  anything  laat   [Scotch.] 

CUm-ahell  (kl*mViel),  n.    The  aheU  ot  a 


ig  the  Highlander*  of  Scot- 


laud  a  clan  conilited  of^the  t 

tha  patrlarcblal  control  of  a  chief,  who  re 


OlMietl1«rt(klan1ia-1«r},a.  [LdaiMuIariw, 


t,  wig;     wb,  BUg;      ih,  a 


CLANCULARLY 
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CLABIFIGATIOK 


Clancnlarlyt  (k1an'ku-Ur-ll),  adv.  Pri- 
vately; seoretly.    Barrow. 

CLuidestixie  (klan-des'tia),  a.  [L.  dander- 
Hntu,  from  dam,  in  secret  ]  Secret;  private; 
hidden;  withdrawn  from  public  view:  gene- 
rally  Implying  craft,  deception,  or  evfl  de- 
tigTL  *  ClatMSttine  machinationa'  Locke. 
'A  very  elandeitine  manner.'  StUUngfieet 
—Clatuiestine  marriage,  a  marriage  con- 
tracted without  the  due  observance  of  the 
ceremonies  which  the  law  has  prescribed. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland  clandestine  mar- 
riages are  valid  and  effectual,  but  the  par- 
ties, celebrator,  and  witnesses  are  liable  to 
certain  penalties,  which,  however,  are  never 
now  enforced. 

Claudes ttnely  (klan-des'tin-li),  adv.  In  a 
clandestine  manner;  secretly;  privately;  in 
secret    Sw\fL 

ClandesUneness  Qclan-dM'thi-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  clandestine;  se- 
crecy; a  state  of  concealment 

Olandestinity  (klan-des-tin'i-tl),  n.  Clan- 
destineness;  secrecy.    [Rare.] 

Clandtstinity  and  di<parity  do  not  Told  a  maniafe, 
but  only  make  the  proof  more  difficult  StiUingflett. 

COanflf  (klangX  n.  [One  of  a  number  of  words 
similar  in  sound,  and  probably  all  imitative, 
such  as  claiik,  clink,  dock;  O.  klingen,  to 
sound;  Dan.  Sw.  O.  ktang,  D.  klatik,  a  sound; 
L.  dangor,  the  sound  of  a  trump;  Or. 
Arian^,  a  sharp  sound.  1  A  loud  sound  pro- 
duced from  solid  bodies,  esiMscially  that 
produced  by  the  collision  of  metallic  bodies; 
a  clank ;  clangour ;  as,  the  daiig  of  arms. 
'Loud  larums.  neighing  steeds,  and  trum- 
pets'c2aii(^.'    Shak. 

Where  Conner's  dang,  and  stamp,  and  snort 
Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday.      Sir  IV.  Scott. 

ClaniT  ( klang),  v.i  To  give  out  a  clang;  to 
dank;  to  resound.  'The  wood  which  grides 
and  otonaf.'    Tennyton. 

Clang  (klang).  v.U  To  cause  to  sound  with 
a  dang.    See  the  noun. 

They  ctepuvafthair  sounding  arms.       Frior. 

Clangor<nu  (klang'gAr-us).  a.  Making  a 
clangour;  having  a  hard  or  ringing  sound. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  dangorous  noise 
of  a  smith's  hammers  should  have  given  the  first 
rbe  to  musicf  Sptctator. 

dangour  (klang'gftr),  n.  [L.  clangor.  See 
Clamo.  ]  A  sharp,  hard,  ringing  sound. 
*  And  hear  the  trumpet's  clangour  pierce  the 
sky.'    Dry  den. 

ClaagOOS  t  (klang'gus),  a.  Making  a  clang, 
or  a  shrill  or  harsh  sound.  'Harsh  and 
dangous  throats.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Clanjamfirle,  daojamfiy  (khm-iam'fri), 
n.  A  term  used  to  designate  collectively 
those  who  are  looked  down  on  with  con- 
tempt; a  mob;  tag-rag  and  bob-tail.  [Scotch.  ] 

A  gang  of  play-actors  came.— They  were  the  first 
of  that  danjantfry  who  had  ever  been  in  the  parish. 


Clank  (klangk),  n.  [SeeCLANQ.]  The  loud, 
shrill,  sharp  sound  made  by  collision  of 
metallic  or  other  similarly  sounding  bodies: 
this  word  generally  expresses  a  less  resound- 
ing sound  than  dang,  and  a  deeper  and 
stronger  sound  than  dink;  as,  the  dank  of 
chains  or  fetters. 

Clank  (klangk),  v.  t  To  cause  to  sound  with 
a  clank;  as,  the  prisoners  dank  their  chains. 
See  the  noun. 

Clank  (klangki  «.i  To  sound  with  or  give 
out  a  Clank.    See  the  noun. 

ClankleBS  (klangklesX  a.  Without  dank. 
[Bare.] 

Lo.  the  spell  now  works  around  thee. 

And  the  doHkUss  chain  bath  bound  thee.     Byron. 

Clannilh  (Uan'lshX  a.  1.  Qoselv  united, 
like  a  clan ;  disposed  to  adhere  closely,  as 
the  members  of  a  dan.— 2.  Imbued  with  the 
prejudices,  feelings,  sentiments,  Aa.,  pecu- 
liar to  clans. 

ClannUdily  (klanlsh-li),  adv.  In  a  clannish 
manner. 

ClannlBlmen  (klanlsh-nesX  tk  The  state 
or  quality  of  Deing  clannish. 

Clansblp  (klan'shlp),  n.  A  state  of  union, 
as  in  a  family  or  clan;  an  association  under 
a  chieftain. 

dansman  (klanc'maaX  n.    A  member  of  a 

clan. 

And  HvAn's,  Donald's  fame  rings  In  each  dansmtm's 
cars.  Byron. 

Clap(klapX«.(.  pret  andpp.oto;»pec(oretop<; 
ppr.  dappvng.  [A.  Sax.  dxmvan,  Icel.  and 
Sw.  klappa,OKa.  ktappe,  D.  and  L.O.  klap- 
pen,  to  chip,  to  pat,^kc ;  per^ps  an  imitative 
word.  ]  1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  motion :  to 
slap;  to  tap;  as,  to  dap  one  on  the  shoulder. 
*  Ctap$  her  pale  cheek  till  dapping  makes 


it  red.'    Shak.    *  Oapt  him  on  the  hands 

and  on  the  cheeka'   Tennyion. 

Have  you  never  seen  a  citizen  on  a  cold  mo^lil^; 
dappiitg  his  sides,  and  walking  before  his  shop! 

Dryaen. 

2.  To  thrust;  to  drive  tt^ther;  to  shut  has- 
tily: followed  by  to;  as,  to  dip  to  the  door 
or  gate.— 8.  To  place  or  put  bv  a  hasty  or 
sudden  motion;  as»  to  dap  the  hand  to  the 
mouth:  to  dap  spurs  to  a  norse;  to  dap  one 
under  the  hatches;  to  dap  a  board  over  a 
pit 

His  friends  would  have  da^^^iAm  into  bedlam. 

Syec/ator, 

4.  To  manifest  approbation  of  by  striking 
the  hands  together ;  as,  to  dap  a  perform- 
ance on  the  stage.- To  dap  Iiands,  to  strike 
the  hands  together,  (a)  in  token  of  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  '  So  dap  hands 
and  a  bargain.  Shak  (6)  As  a  martc  of 
applause  or  delight— To  dap  vp,  (a)  to 
make  or  complete  hastily;  as,  to  ctap  up  a 
peace. 

Was  ever  match  dapped  uf  so  suddenly  t    Shak. 

(b)  To  imprison  without  formality  or  delay. 
The  prfatce  dapped  him  up  as  his  lnve^;ler.    Shak. 

—To  dap  the  winge,  to  flap  them,  or  to 
strike  them  together  so  as  to  make  a  noise. 
'The  bird  that  daps  hie  winge  at  dawn.' 
Tennvyeon^—To  dap  hold  qf,  to  seize  roughly 
and  suddenly. 

Clap  (klapX  v.i.  1.  To  come  together  sud- 
denly with  noise;  to  make  a  noise  by  rapping 
or  tipping;  to  clack.  '  A  dapper  trapping 
in  a  garth. '    Tennyeon. 

The  doors  around  me  dapt.  Dryden. 

2.t  To  begin  or  set  to  work  with  alacrity 
and  briskness. 

Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  dt^  Into  tout 
prayers;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come.     Soak. 

8.  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 
4.t  To  knock,  as  at  a  door.  Chaucer.— 5.  i  To 
chatter;  to  prattle  or  prate  continually  or 
noisily. 

Clap  (klap).  fi.  1.  A  collision  of  bodies  with 
noise;  a  bang;  a  slap. 

Give  the  door  such  a  dtip  as  yon  go  out  as  will 
shake  the  whole  room.  Sw(/t. 

2.  A  sudden  act  or  motion:  generally  in 
phrase  at  a  dap,  that  is  at  a  olow,  all  at 
once. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  dapi        SMak. 

8.  A  burst  or  peal  of  thunder. 

The  dap  is  past  and  now  the  skies  are  cl^. 

Dryden 

4.  A  striking  of  hands  to  express  approba- 
tion. 'Shouts  and  dapt.'  Shak.  'Unex- 
pected dapt  or  hissea'  Addison.  — 6.  In 
falconry,  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.    Bailey. 

Clap  (klap),  n.  p.  klapoor,  dap;  O.Fr. 
dapoir,  a  venereal  sora]  A  venereal  dis- 
order; eononhea. 

Clap  (klapX  v.t  To  infect  with  venereal 
poison. 

Cuap-board  (klap'bdrd),  n.  1.  A  Uiln  narrow 
bowd  for  covering  houses.  [United  States.] 
2.  A  stave  for  caska 

Clap-board  (klap'bOrd),  v.  t  To  cover  with 
clapboards,  as  a  house     [United  Statea] 

dap-lvread,  Clap-oako  (klap 'bred,  klap'- 
kik),  n.  A  kind  of  oatmeal  cake  clapped 
and  rolled  out  thin  and  baked  hard.  HaUi- 
weU. 

Clap-dllll  (klap'dish).  n.  A  wooden  bowl  or 
disn;  a  clack-dlih  (which  seeX 

Clap-doctor  (klap'dok-t£rX  n.  One  who 
specially  professes  the  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
eases; a  quack. 

He  was  the  first  dap-dodor  that  I  met  wHh  in  his- 
tory. Tatter. 

daper.t  Clapper,  t  n.  [Fr.  dapier.\  A 
rabbit-burrow.    Chaucer. 

Clap-net  (klap'netX  «>•  A  net  in  hinged 
sections  for  taking  larki  and  other  small 
birds,  which  is  made  to  fold  smartly  over  on 
itself  by  the  pulling  of  a  string,  and  to  which 
the  birds  are  allured  either  by  a  looking- 

?:lass  or  a  call-bird.  It  is  much  used  by 
he  bird-catchers  who  supply  the  London 
market 

Clappe  t  (U*pX  ^    Same  as  Clapper,  8. 

Clax^Oit  V. i.  To  knock  repeatedly;  to  talk 
fast    Chaucer. 

dapper  (klap'^rX  n.  1.  A  person  who  claps 
or  applauds  by  clapping. — 2.  That  which 
daps  or  strikes,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell,  the 
cover  of  a  clap-dish,  or  the  piece  of  wood 
that  strikes  a  mill-hopper.— 8.  In  the  medi- 
csoal  diureh,  a  wooden  rattle  used  as  a 
summons  to  prayers  on  the  three  last  days 
of  holy  week,  when  it  was  customary  for  the 


church  bells  to  remain  silent.  Called  also 
Ctop,  dep.—A.  A  clack-valve.— 6.  A  dack 
or  windmlU  for  frightening  birds.  *  A  etop- 
per  dapping  in  a  garth  to  scare  the  fowl 
frcMn  fruit'   Tenn$fton. 

Clapper.t  n.    See  Clapbb. 

Clapper-daw  (klap'«r-kl|»X  «.t  [Oap,  and 
daw.]  1.  To  beat  and  scratch;  to  thrash; 
to  drub.  'They're  dapper-dawimg  one  an- 
other; I'll  look  on.'  Shak.—i.  To  soold;  to 
abuse  with  the  tongue;  to  revilei 

Clapper-dudgeon  t  (klap-6r-du'JonX  n.  A 
beggar.    Brome. 

Clap8e,t  v.t.   [Comp.  atk,  as.]   To  daip. 

His  botes  dapsed  foyre  and  fetisly.      Ckameer. 

Clap-sill  (klap'silX  n.  In  hydravUc  engin, 
a  mitre-siU;  the  bottom  part  of  the  firime 
on  which  lock-gates  shut. 

Clap-trap  (klap'trapX  n.  1 .  t  A  contrivance 
for  clai^tmg  in  tiieatres.— 2.  Pig.  an  artifice 
or  device  to  elicit  applause  or  gain  popu* 
larity;  management  to  entrap;  bunkum. 

He  played  to  the  galleries,  and  indulged  them  of 
course  with  an  endless  succession  of  dap-traps. 

Brottghenm. 

Clap-trap  (klap'trapX  a.  Designing  or  de- 
signed merely  to  catch  applause.  'The 
unworthy  arts  <d  a  dap-trap  onXor.*  A.  K. 
H.  Boyd. 

Claqne  (klakXn.  [Fr.,  from  dtiquer,  to  dm 
the  hands,  to  applaud.]  A  name  ^plied 
collectively  to  a  set  of  men,  called  daqneors, 
who,  in  theatres,  are  regularly  hired  to  ap- 
plaud the  piece  or  the  actors.  The  scheme 
originated  in  Puis,  where  an  office  waa  es- 
tablished for  the  insurance  of  dramatic 
succesa  The  term  is  also  ^>plied  to  the 
scheme  or  system  itselt 

Claqneur  (klak-tirX  n.  A  member  of  the 
claque.  Claqueurs  have  each  a  respective 
role  allotted  to  them— thus,  the  rieur  must 
laugh  at  the  comic  parts;  ihepleureur  weep 
at  the  pathetic;  the  histeur  call  encore,  and 
so  on— and  all  generally  clap  their  handa 
and  applaud. 

dare  ( xlarX  n.  A  nun  of  the  order  of  St 
Clare. 

Clare  constat  (kli're  kon'statX  n.  [L. ,  It  is 
clearly  established.]  In  Scott  km,  a  pre- 
cept of  dare  constat  is  a  deed  executed  by 
a  subject  superior,  for  the  purpose  of  oom- 
pletins  the  title  of  his  vassal's  heir  to  the 
lands  neld  by  the  deceased  vassaL 

Clarence  (klar'ensX  n.  A  dose  four-wheeled 
carriage,  with  one  seat  inside  and  a  driver's 
seat 

Clarencenx,  darendenx  (klar'en-sftX  ^ 

[Said  to  be  from  the  Duke  of  Clarenee,  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  first  held  the  office.] 
In  Great  Britain,  the  second  king-at-arma, 
inferior  only  to  the  Garter.  His  pfx>vlnce 
comprises  that  part  of  England  south  of 
the  river  Trent  Formerly  called  Surroy 
(southern  king)  in  contradistinction  to  Aor- 
roy,  the  northern  provincial  king-at-arma 

Clare-obscure  (kllr^ob-skOr),  n.  [L.  darut, 
clear,  and  obteurus,  obscure.]  In  paiiiiUimg, 
light  and  shade;  chiaroscura 

Claret  Qdar'etX  n.  [  Ft.  eUuret,  from  dttir, 
clear;  It  daretto.]  1.  The  name  given  in 
England  to  the  red  wines  of  Bordeaux.  In 
France  the  name  dairet  is  given  only  to 
wines  of  a  light  red  colour.  ^8.  Blood. 
[Pugilistic  slang.] 

CSant  (klai'etX  a.  Having  the  eolonr  of 
claret  wine.  'He  wore  a  dtiret  ooet'  D. 
Jerrold. 

Claret-onp  (klar'et-kupX  n.  A  summor 
beverage,  com]K>sed  of  iced  daret,  a  little 
brandy,  and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  or  other 
flavouring  ingredients. 

daret-Jng  (luar'et-iugX  a  A  fancy  glass  or 
silver  uecanter,  with  lip  and  handle,  for 
holding  claret 

Claribel-flate  (klarl-bel-flfitX  n.  An  oi^an 
stop  similar  to  the  claribella,  but  generally 
of  four  feet  pitch. 

Claribella  (klar-i-bellaX  a  An  organ  stop, 
of  a  soft  and  sweet  quality  of  tone,  consist- 
ing of  open  wood  pipes,  usually  of  eight  feet 

cfiarichord(klar'i-kordXn.  [LddrtM,  clear, 
and  chorda,  a  string.  See  Chokd.  ]  An  an- 
cient musical  stringed  instrument  reaem- 
bling  the  manichord.  Called  also  Ctavi- 
chord. 

Clarilloation  (klai^i-fl-ka'^shonX  n.  The  act 
of  clarifying;  particularly  the  clearing  or 
fining  of  liquid  substances  from  all  fecuent 
matter  by  the  separation  of  the  insoluble 
particles  which  prevent  the  liquid  from 
being  transparent  This  may  be  perfonned 
by  flltration,  but  the  term  is  more  enieciaDy 
applied  to  the  use  of  such  clarif!ying  aab- 


Fate,  t&r,  fat.  f»ll;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tAbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pounds       n,  Sc  abuae;      f,  Se.  fsy. 
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•tanceft  or  agento  u  gelatine,  albimieii.  al- 
cohol, heat.  Ac 

Claxlner  (klar'i-fl-dr),  n.  L  One  who  or  that 
which  clarifiea  or  parinea;  aa,  whites  of 
egKt,  blood,  and  lafnglaae  are  darxAtn  of 
liqnora.— S.  A  veaeel  in  which  UqQor  k  clari- 
fied :  ipecifloally,  a  large  metaUio  pan,  for 
clarifying  sugar.  Ac. 

ClarUy  (klaPlfi).  «C  wet  A  pp.  tlari^; 
mrrelarifying.  [Fr.  uarifisr,  from  L.  dari- 
jCoaert,  to  clarify,  to  glorify— «ton«,  clear, 
and  faeio^  to  makei)  1.  To  make  clear;  to 
purify  from  feculent  matter;  todefteato;  to 
fine :  applied  particularly  to  liquors ;  as,  to 
Clarify  %dne  or  syrup.  See  Clarivicatioi. 
2.  To  make  dear;  to  brighten  or  illuminate: 
applied  to  the  mind  or  reason.    [Rare.) 

The  ChristUn  religloa  is  the  onlymcftiu  to  s«t  nun 
upon  his  legs  again,  to  eten^  Us  reason,  and  rectify 
his  wttL  Stulm. 

8.  t  To  glorify. 

Fadir,  the  hoar  coaeth.  eUtri/U  thy  aoaae. 

IFacMi^.    St  John  sril.  t. 

OUrUy  (klar'i-fIX  ^^  1-  To  grow  or  become 
clear  or  free  from  feculent  matter;  to  be> 
come  pure,  as  liquors ;  as,  dder  dari^  by 
fermentation.— It  To  clear  up  inteUeotu- 
ally;  to  grow  clear  or  bright 

His  wits  and  understanding  do  cUrify  and  break 
up  in  the  discoursing  with  another.  Bactn. 

COarisatet  (klar'i-gitX  e  i  [L.  dtirigo,  da- 
rigatam.]  To  procUiro  war  against  an  enemy 
with  religious  services.    Holland.    rRare.] 

Olarlnetk  CUnonetCklar^-net.  klari-on-et). 
n.  [Fr.  darinetU  —  l*.  dmut,  clear.  See 
Clarion]  a  wind-instrument  of  music, 
made  of  wood,  and  similar  in  shape  to  the 
oboe,  but  of  rather  larger  dimensions.  It 
has  a  fixed  mouthpiece,  containing  a  reed, 
which  forms  the  upper  Joint  of  the  instru- 
ment The  compass  of  the  clarinet  is  about 
three  octaves  and  a  half  from  S  in  the  third 
space  of  the  bass,  including  all  the  taiter- 
medlate  semitones.— Ams  etarwMC,  an  in< 
strument  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  clarinet  Its  compau  is  four 
ootares.  and  it  descends  to  B  fiat  below  the 
bass-statt  It  is  of  wood,  and  its  length  is 
2  feet  8  inches.  —  ContraAxui  darin*t^  an 
instrument  which,  in  form  and  manner  of 
fingering,  differs  but  little  from  the  bass 
clarinet.  It  is  of  the  sixe  of  the  bassoon, 
and  in  compass  four  notes  lower.  —GarianMt- 

$top.     See  KRUMMHORH. 

GlATlno  nOft-rd'ndX  n.  [It]  1.  A  clarion. 
Moore.— 2.  An  orsan  stop  consisting  of  reed 
pipes,  generally  of  four  leet  pitch. 

Ciiurlon  (klari-onX  n.  [L.L.  tiario,  darionii, 
a  clarion.  Fr.  ctotron,  from  L.  darus,  clear, 
firom  its  clear  sound.]  A  kind  of  trunk- 
pet  whose  tube  is  narrower  and  tone  more 
acute  and  shrill  than  that  of  the  common 
trumpet 

Clarlonel  See  clarihit. 
darifOiumi  (kla-ris'on-usX  «.  [L-  darus, 
clear,  and  stmiw.  a  sound.]  flaving  a  clear 
sound.  Ath.  [Rare.] 
OlarlUuto  (klarM-tadX  n.  [L.  daritudo, 
from  darui,  clear.]  Clearness;  rolendour. 
'Those  darUudu  which  gild  the  skiea.' 
Beau.  A  FL 

Clarity t  (klar'itiX  n,  (X.  darUat,  from 
etanis,  clear.]  Cleameaa;brightneaa;  splen- 
dour. 

Floods  in  whose  more  thaa  crjrstal  eioHfy 
Innumerable  vlfltn  graces  grow. 

F.  Jmmwwif. 

Claro-ObMliro  (kli'rd-ob-aktt'rdX  n.    [Old 

It]    Same  as  CMarosottro. 
Olamt(klitrX«k    [Fr]    Wine  mixed  with 

honey  and  q>ieea,  aisd  afterwards  strained 

tfll  it  is  clear. 
Clart  (klArtX  9.L    [Perhi^M  from  a  word 

equlTalent to Sw.  tcrt,  filth,  with prefixM.] 

To  daub,  smear,  or  n>read ;  to  dirtj.    [no- 

▼indal  English  and  Scotch.] 
Clart  (klArtX  «k  [Sc]  L  A  daub;  as,  a  dart 

of  grease.— 2.  pL  Tenadons  mire  or  mud. 
Clarty.Clorty  (klttr'ti.  klor'tiXo.    Miry; 

muddy;  sticky  and  foul;  toj  dlrtj.    Burnt. 

(Scotch.] 
OlaiTt  (kl&'riX  «.i   rL.elanw,  clear.  ahrOL] 

To  make  a  loud  or  shrill  noise.    Oolding. 
Glarr  (kU^X  n,    (A  oormptlon  of  1.L 

SdareaA    A  plant  of  the  genus  Saltria  or 

sage  (Salwia  Sdarm).    Baton. 
GUrj-watar  ntU'ri-wi-t*rX  n.    A  oonposi- 

tloo  of  brandjr,  sugar,  clary  flowers,  and 

cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  dissolved 

in  it:  formerly  mudi  used  as  a  cardiac  to 

help  digeatlon. 
ClaillTklashX  t.i.    [An  imltatire  word; 

comp.  D.Uctsen,  G. UaUdUn,  Daa UaUdke, 


to  clap.]  L  To  make  a  loud  noise,  as  from 
violent  or  sudden  collision. 

Ctef  A,  ye  beUs.  in  the  merry  March  air. 

2.  To  dash  against  an  object  with  a  loud 
noise;  to  come  into  violent  collision;  to 
charge  furiously. 

And  thrice  • 

They  eUuh'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  nteir 
spears.  Tm^ysmt. 

8.  Fig.  to  act  with  opposite  power  or  in  a 

oontrary  direction:  to  meet  m  opiMsitlon : 

to  interfere ;  as.  both  their  opimonB  and 

their  interests  da$h  together. 

Neither  was  there  any  queen-mother  who  might 
cUuh  with  Ills  counsellors  for  autitorlty.       Bacon. 

daih  (klashX  vX  To  strike  against  with 
sound;  to  strike  noisily  together. 

The  nodding  statue  etmsKd  his  arms.    Drydm. 

daih  (klashX  «k  1.  The  noise  made  by  the 
meeting  of  bodies  with  violence ;  a  striking 
together  with  noise ;  collision  or  noisy  col- 
lision of  bodies.  'The  da»k  of  arms  and 
voice  of  men.'    Sir  J.  Dsnham. 

Here  he  was  Inter nipted  by  somethhig  which  fell 
wkh  a  heavy  <AmA  on  Om  street  before  us. 

Sir  ty.  Stett. 

2.  Fig.  opposition;  contradiction,  as  between 
differing  or  contendins  interests,  views, 
purposes,  Ac  'The  damu  between  popes 
and  kings.'    Dwkaim. 

daih  OuashX  n.  [Sootch.]  1. 'nttle-Uttle; 
scandal;  idle  talk.  'Some  rhyme  to oourt 
the  country  doth.'  Bums.— 2.  A  quantity 
of  any  moist  substance  thrown  at  an  object; 
a  splash 

daih  (klashX  si  To  talk;  to  gossip. 
Burnt.    [Scotch.] 

fliaalling  (klasb'ingX  a.  Interfering;  oppo- 
site; conflicting;  as,  dadiing  interests. 

Gladiillgl7(klaah'lng.liXadv.  With  dash- 
log. 

dabp  (klaspX  n.  (By  metathesis  for  O.E. 
daptt,  to  diaJq),  dapt,  a  clasp:  allied  to  dip, 
to  embrace.  In  the  same  way  as  mtp,  to 
grip,  and  gript.]  1.  A  catch  to  hold  some- 
thing together:  a  hook  for  fastening;  a  hook 
to  hold  together  the  coven  of  a  boc^  or  the 
different  parts  of  a  garment,  of  a  belt»  &c 
2.  A  dinging,  graming.  or  embracing;  a 
close  embrace.  'Olanoe  and  smile,  and 
datp  and  kiss.'    Tennumm. 

Clasp  (klaspX  v.t  1.  To  shut  or  fasten  to- 
gether with  a  clasp;  to  furnish  with  a  clasp; 
as,  to  elofp  a  book.  —2.  To  catch  and  hold 
by  twining  or  embracing;  to  surrotmd  and 
cUng  to ;  to  embrace  dosely;  to  catch  with 
the  arms  or  bands;  to  grasp.  'Then  creep 
iiig.  datp'd  the  hero's  knees  and  prayed.' 
Dryden.—Z.  Tb  indose  or  encompass  with 
the  fingers ;  to  catch  mutually  or  Join  with 
friendly  pressure. '  Well  eJasp  hands. '  Shot. 

ClMJK^ QuBMp),  v.i.    Tooling.    [Rare.] 

My  father 
.  .  .  ebupiw  to  the  mast,  endured  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  deck.  SkmJk. 

ClaiperOdara'ArXn.  One  who  or  that  which 
clasps,  speculcally.  (a)  In  6ot  the  tendril  of 
a  vine  or  other  plant  which  twines  round 
something  for  support  (6)  In  tod.  a  term 
applied  to  appenoages  on  we  l^^s  of  male 
insects,  and  on  the  abdomen  of  some  fishes, 
as  sharks,  for  retaining  the  female. 

Claipered  rklasp'ArdX  a.  Furnished  with 
claspers  or  tendrils. 

CUnHkniflB  (klasp'nlf X  n^  1.  A  knife  the 
blade  of  which  folds  into  the  handle.— 2.  In 
a  narrower  sense,  a  large  knife  the  blade  of 
which  folds  in,  and  may  be  locked  when 
open  by  a  catch  on  the  back  part  of  the 
knife. 

Glasp-Iodc  (klasplok),  n.  A  lock  which  is 
closed  or  secured  by  means  of  a  quring. 

daap-nail  (klasp'nilX  w.  A  naU  with  a 
heaa  fiattened  so  as  to  clasp  the  wood. 

Gla«  (klasX  fk  [L.  eiosffif,  a  class,  whence 
also  euMS^,  etamo,  etostiwrf,  ^kc]  1.  In 
anc  hitt  a  term  applied  to  each  of  the 
large  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  said 
to  nave  been  made  by  Servins  Tnlllus.— 
2.  An  order  or  rank  of  persons;  a  ntuiber  of 
persons  In  society  supposed  to  have  some 
reeemblance  or  equality  in  rank,  education, 
property,  talents,  and  the  like;  as  in  the 
phrase,  all  dattt  of  men  In  society. 

The  coMititntion  of  the  Homm  of  Commons  teadsd 
greatly  to  promote  die  salutary  intermixture  of 
€tMstts.  The  knight  of  the  shire  was  the  connecttag 
link  between  the  baron  and  the  diopkeeper. 

%.  A  number  of  pupils  In  a  school,  or  stu- 
dents in  a  college,  of  the  same  standing  or 
pursuing  the  same  studies. — 1  In  iiat  mmL 
a  huge  group  of  plants  or  animals  toxmtd 
by  the  renmcm  or  aasorJation  of  several 


orders.  See  Classitioation.  —5.  Same  as 
Clossis,  2  (which  see). 

Claat  (klasX  t.t.  1.  To  arrange  in  a  class  or 
classes;  to  rank  together;  to  refer  to  a  class 
or  group;  to  classify. 

We  are  all  ranked  and  cUuttd  by  Him  who  seeth 
into  every  heart.  Dr.  Btmir. 

2.  To  place  In  ranks  or  divisions,  aa  students 
that  are  punning  the  same  studies;  to 
form  intoadassorclasses.— SYM.Toarrange, 
distribute,  classify,  rank. 

Claat  (klasXo.i  To  be  arranged  or  classed. 
[Rare.] 

Chan-nllOWCklas'feMdXn.  One  of  the 
same  class  at  school  or  college;  a  dass^ 
msAe. 

ClaMildA  (klas'sl-blX  «.  Capable  of  being 
classed. 

OlaMdo  (klas'ikX  «».  (L  dattieut  (from 
etastis,  a  dassl  pertaining  to  the  dassen  or 
political  divittons  into  which  the  Roman 
people  were  anciently  divided,  and  In  par- 
ticular pertaining  to  the  first  or  hi^^est 
class,  who  were  citen  spoken  of  as  dataiei; 
hence  the  use' of  the  word  to  mean  writers 
of  the  first  rank.  1  L  An  author  of  the  first 
rank;  a  writer  whose  style  is  pure,  correct, 
and  refined :  primarily,  a  Greek  or  Roman 
author  of  this  character,  but  also  applied  to 
writers  of  a  like  character  in  any  nation. 
*11ieelasftefof  anage.'    Pope. 

It  at  once  raised  htan  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate 
English  citutic  Maami^. 

2.  A  literary  production  of  the  ttni  class  or 
rank;  the  dattiet,  specifically,  the  literature 
of  andent  Greece  and  Rome. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Reynolds  he  was  for  some 
time  instructed  in  tAt  cituties.  Mmton*. 

8.  One  versed  In  the  dssslcs. 
Clastio,  Classical  (klas'ik.  klas'lk-alX  a. 

1.  Belonging  to  or  associated  with  the  first 

or  highest  class,  especially  in  literature. 

Hence,  (a)  primuHy  and  more  spedflcally, 

relating  to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  of  the 

first  rank  or  estimation.  [In  this  sense  dot- 

tical  is  now  more  common  than  dattie.] 

He  (Sheridan)  brought  away  from  school  a  very 
slender  provision  of  elSutiml  learning.    Bmtgham. 

(&)  Pertaining  to  writers  of  the  first  rank 
among  the  modems;  being  of  the  first  order, 
oonstituting  the  beet  modd  or  authority  as 
an  author.  'Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be 
Justly  reckoned  a  dataieal  author  on  this 
subject'    AfbuXhnoL 

O  Sheridan  i  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 

Let  comedy  assume  her  throne  again ; 

Give  us  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 

One  ettustc  drama,  and  reform  the  stage.  Byr«m. 

2.  (o)  Pertaining  to  ancient  Greece  or  Rome; 
reUong  to  places  associated  with  the  an- 
dent Greek  and  Latin  writers.  (l>)  Relating 
to  localities  associated  with  great  modem 
authors,  or  to  scenes  of  great  historical 
events. 

FDcttc  fidds  encompass  me  around. 

And  still  I  leem  to  tread  oa  ttttic  gtmnd.Addinm. 


8.  In  Uterature  and  the  Jlne  artt,  pare; 
chaste;  correct:  refined:  as,  a  ekuuieal 
taste;  a  dattioal  style;  a  datiieal  work  of 
art 

At  Liverpool  Roscoe  is  like  Pompey's  column  at 
Alesaadria,  towering  alone  in  €tm*sie  dignity. 

frvittg. 

4.  Bdonging  to  classification;  classlficatory. 

UnwOliag  to  give  dmilar  cUusicmi  characters  to 
both  of  his  primary  divisions.  Caesalpinus  has  passed 
over  what  at  first  is  most  striking  in  the  form  of  trees. 

Rtts. 

6.  In  some  Reformed  churches,  relating  to 
a  dassls  or  class.    See  Classd.  2. 

And  what  doth  make  a  cUuxiemt  eldership  to  be  a 
presbjrteryT  Goodwtn. 

—Clattie  ordert,  in  arch,  the  Doric.  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders. 
ClasslcaliBm  (klaslk-al-limX  n.  l.  A  classic 
Idiom  or  style;  classicism.- 2.  In  art  close 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  Greek  or  Roman 
art 

We  shall  And  in  it  (Renaissance  archkecture)  partly 
the  root,  partly  the  expression,  of  certain  dominant 
evils  of  modem  times  ovcr-sophislifstion  and  ignot' 
ant  dassiatitsm.  RusJtm. 

dassicalist  (klas1k-al-istX  n.  A  devoted 
admirer  of  rlassirslism  In  art,  one  who 
scrapulously  adheres  to  the  canons  of  Greek 
or  Roman  art    Rudcin. 

Classioality.  ClasslcaliiMs  (kias-ikai'i- 

tl.  klas1k-al-nesX  n.  The  quality  of  being 
dassicaL 

dassioally  (klas'ikaim.  adv.  l.t  Accord- 
ing to  a  regular  order  of  classes  or  sets. 

It  would  be  bnpossible  to  bear  all  its  specific  details 
la  the  memory  if  they  were  not  dssticaUy  arram^ed. 

R.  Ker. 


ch,  e*atn;     dv  8c  loeA;     g.  go\     J,/ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifv;     TB,  lAen;  th,  tJUn;     w,  vig;    wh,  isAlg;    xh,  acure.— See  Kbt. 
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2.  In  a  claasicAl  maimer;  according  to  the 

manner  of  classical  authors. 
OllMlolBm  (klas'i-sizm),  n.   A  classic  idiom 

or  style. 
Claesloist  (klas'i-sist),  n.    One  yersed  in 

the  classics. 
Clasiiflable  (klasl-fi-a-blX  «.    Gamble  of 

being  classified. 

These  changes  are  dausifiabU  as  the  original  sen- 
satioQS  are.  J,  S.  Mill. 

Classiflo  {klas-sif  ikX  a.  L  Distingnishing  a 
class  or  classes;  as,  a  doMMe  mark  [Rare.] 
2.  Relating  to  classification.  WoroetUr. 
[Rare.] 

CTlaBSiflcation  (klas'i-fl-k&''shon),  n.  [See 
Classify.  ]  The  act  of  forming  into  a  class 
or  classes,  so  as  to  bring  together  those 
lyings  or  things  which  most  resemble  each 
other,  and  to  separate  those  that  differ;  dis- 
tribution into  sets,  sorts,  or  ranks.  In  fuU. 
hitt  classification  has  been  made  on  two 
principles  distinguished  as  the  artifieial  and 
iMUtMtu— the  former  made  on  s[ccidental 
coincidence  in  certain  organs,  as,  in  botany, 
in  those  of  reproduction,  or  on  external  re- 
semblance; the  latter  baring  regard  to  the 
whole  structure  of  the  objects  classified. 
The  widest  classes  in  natural  history  are 
called  kingdomi.  Kingdoms  are  divided 
into  ekuaes.  classes  into  orden,  orders  taito 
/amiliei,  families  into  genera,  genera  into 

jpeeietj  and  species  into  varieaei. 

ClaumcatOX7(klas'i-fl-k&-to-ri).a.  Belong- 
ing to  classification;  concerned  with  clasn- 
fraig.  '  The  eUunfioatory  sciences. '  Whetoell. 

Omsiifler  (klas'i-fi-dr),  n.  One  who  classi- 
fies; one  wno  investigates  and  embodies  in 
practice  the  principles  of  classification. 

The  ckusifiers  of  this  period  were  chiefly  Fructists 
and  CoroUists.  Rets. 

Classify  Qclas'l-fl),  v.t  prei  A  pp.  elauUUd: 
ppt.eUue^ying.  [L.  eiaitii,  a  claa^  and/ado^ 
to  make.]  To  arrange  in  a  class  or  classes; 
to  arrange  in  sets  or  ranks  according  to 
some  method  founded  on  common  charac- 
teristics in  the  objects  so  arranged. 

The  former  (the  Linnsean  system)  is  an  attempt  at 
cLusifyinr  plants  according  to  their  agreement  in 
some  single  characters.  Brandt  and  Cox, 

OlasslB  (klas'sisX  n.   l.t  Class;  order;  sort 

He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  classis  of  men. 

ClarendoM. 

2.  Bedet.  an  ecclMiastical  body,  convention , 
or  assembly:  specifically,  in  uie  Reformed 
American,  Ihitch,  and  French  Churches,  a 
Judicatory  corresponding  to  a  presbytery. 

The  meeting  of  the  eiders  OTor  many  congregations 
that  they  call  the  classis.  Gooiwin. 

ClWBs-Tnan  (kUs'manX  n.  pi.  Glass-men 
(klas'menX  In  the  English  universities,  a 
candidate  for  graduation  in  arts  who  has 
passed  an  examination  of  special  severity  in 
one  of  the  departments  in  which  honours 
are  conferred,  and  who  is  placed  according 
to  merit  in  one  of  several  classes.  At  Oxford 
successful  candidates  are  classed  in  both 
of  the  public  examinations,  in  the  first  in 
three  classes,  in  the  second  (or  final  exam- 
ination) in  four  classea  At  Cambridge  only 
graduates  are  classed,  and  they  are  ouvided 
into  three  classes.    See  Tripos. 

Class-mate  Qclas'm&t),  n.  A  class-fellow  at 
school  or  college. 

Clat  (klat),  V.  and  n.    [Sc]    Same  as  Claxit. 

Clathrate  (klath'rat).  a.  (L  etoMrux.  a 
lattice]  In  hot  and  tnA.  latticed; divided 
like  lattice-work. 

Clatter  (klat'drX  v-^  [From  the  sound. 
A.  Sax.  datrung,  a  clattering,  a  rattle;  D. 
klater,  a  rattle;  klateren,  to  rattle.]  1.  To 
make  rattling  sounds:  to  make  repeated 
sharp  sounds,  as  when  sonorous  bodies 
strike  or  are  struck  rapidly  together;  to 
rattle.— 2.  [Old  or  provincial  English  and 
Scotch.]  To  talk  fait  anil  idly;  to  run  on : 
to  rattle  with  the  tongue.  'Tnou  dost  but 
elaUer.'    Speneer. 

Clatter  (klat'^rX  v.t  To  strike  so  as  to 
produce  a  rattling  noise  from. 

Yon  datUr  ttiU  your  braxen  kettle.         Swi^, 

Clatter  (klaf drX  fi.  l.  A  rapid  succession 
of  abrupt,  sharp  sounds;  rattling  sounds; 
tumultuous  and  confused  noise.  'Clatter 
of  horsehoofs.'  Maeaxday.  'With  cackle 
and  with  datter.'    Tenny$on. 

By  this  ereat  datter  one  of  greatest  note 
Seemt  bruited.  SkaM. 

2.  Idle  gossip ;  tattle.  Burnt.  [Provincial 
and  Scotch.  1 

Clatterer  (klat'^r-drX  n.  One  who  clat- 
ters :  a  babbler.  '  dattertrt  love  no  peace. ' 
Skelton. 


Clatteringly  (klat'6r-ing-UX  adv.    With 

clattering. 
Claudent  (kla'dentX  a.    [L.  eiattdms.  from 

otatMfo,    to  uiut]     Shutting;  confining; 

drawing  tMpether;  as,  a  daudeiU  muscle. 

Johneon.    [Rare.] 
dandlcaitt  (kls'di-kantX  a.    [See  below.] 

Halting;  limping.    John»on.    [Rare.] 
Claildlcate t  (kla'dl-katX  vi     [L  daudieo, 

to  limp,  from  etaudtu,  lama]    To  halt  or 

limp.    Bailey. 

dandlcatlon  (kl»-di-k&'shon).  n.  A  halt- 
ing or  limping ;  a  limp.   [Rare.  ] 

I  hare  lately  contracted  a  .  .  .  daudicaHon  in 
my  left  foot  StuU. 

Clanglit  (kls6htX  pret.  A  pp.  of  an  obsolete 
verb  eUche  or  claehe,  to  dutch.  [Old 
English  and  Scotch.] 

The  carlin  daHfkt  her  by  the  rump. 

And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump.     Bums. 

Clavght  (kls^tX  n.  A  catch;  a  hold;  as, 
I  toolTa  daughl  o'  him.    [Scotch.  1 

Cnause  (klsz),  n.  [Fr.  dauee,  from  LL 
datua,  for  L.  ctoiotito,  a  concliuion.  and  as 
a  law  term  a  dause,  from  daudo,  elautum, 
to  close.]  1.  In  gram,  a  member  of  a  com- 
pound sentence  ocmtaining  both  a  subject 
and  its  predicate.— 2.  An  article  in  a  con- 
tract or  other  writing;  a  distinct  part  of  a 
contract,  wilL  agreement,  charter,  commis- 
sion, or  the  like;  a  distinct  stipulation,  con- 
dition, proviso,  Ac  In  Scote  law,  certain 
clauses  in  deeds  are  expressed  according  to 
certain  technical  forms,  and  are  of  several 
kinds;  as,  daute  <(f  devolution,  a  clause  de- 
volving some  office,  obligation,  or  duty  on  a 
];>arty  m  a  certain  event,  as,  for  example,  on 
the  failure  of  another  to  perform;  dauee  qf 
return,  a  clause  by  which  the  nanter  of  a 
right  makesaparticulardlstinctlonof  it  and 
provides  that  in  a  certain  event  it  shall  re- 
turn to  himself;  dautee  irritant  and  reedU' 
tive,  clauses  devised  for  limiting  the  light 
of  an  absolute  proprietor  in  entails. 

Cnaose-roUs  (%19^t6W),  n.  pL  Same  as 
Cloee  RoUt.    See  under  Closk 

Claustral  (kl«s'tralX  a.  [LL  eiauttralit, 
from  L  dauetrun^  an  indosure,  and  in  late 
times  a  cloister,  from  daudo,  to  shut  ]  1.  Re- 
lating to  a  cloister ;  as,  a  dauttral  prior. 
See  Prior.— 2.  Resembling  a  religious  house 
in  its  seclusion ;  cloister-uke ;  secluded. 

Cnausolar  Q^li^fi-MrX  a.  [L  daututa.  See 
Clausk  ]    Consisting  of  or  having  clauses. 

dausule  (kldz'OlX  n.  A  little  clause.  Bp. 
Peacock. 

daasare  (klgz'firX  n.  [L.  dautura.  See 
Clause.  ]  L  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  con- 
fining; confinement   [Rare.] 

In  some  monasteries  the  sererity  of  the  dausurt 
is  hard  to  be  borne.  Dr.  A.  Gtddts, 

2.  In  anat.  the  absence  of  a  perforation 
where  it  normally  occura  —8.  t  An  inclosure. 

Claut  (klstX  v-t  [Closely  connected  with 
dodi,  dot,  a  thick,  round  mass.]  To  rake  or 
scrape  together.    Burnt.    [Scotch.] 

Claui  O^fttX  fk  L  An  instrument  for  raking 
or  scraping  together  mire,  weeds,  Ac  — 
2.  What  is  so  scraped  together;  a  hoard 
scraped  together  by  dirty  work  or  niggard- 
liness. [Scotch.] 
She  has  gotten  a  coofwi' a  cteM/o*  siller.       Bmms. 

davarla  (kla-v&'ri-a).  n.  [L  dava,  a  club.] 
A  genus  of  ftmgi,  belonging  to  the  division 
Hymenomvcet^  and  having  a  fleshv  sub- 
stance and  a  confluent  stem ;  club-shaped 
fungus.  Some  species  are  edible. 
One  species  is  called  gray-goat's 
beard. 

ClaTate,  ClaTated  (kia'vit.  kU'- 
v&t-edX  a.  [L.  dava,  a  club ;  in 
second  sense  rather  from  davut, 
a  naill  1.  In  hot.  and  tool,  club- 
shi4>ed;  having  the  form  of  a  club ; 
growing  gradually  thicker  toward 
the  top.  as  certain  parts  of  a 
plant;  claviform.  —2.  In  anat  the 
term  applied  to  a  species  of  arti- 
culation.   See  OoMPHOSis. 

(HaTatl  (kla-v&'trx  n.pl.  [L  dava,  a  club.] 
A  fandly  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  division 
Hyraenomycetes,  charactenxed  by  bearing 
baridiospores  covering  the  tip  and  sides  of 
branched  or  simple  club-shaped  receptacles. 

ClaTatlon  (kla-v&'shonX  n.  [See  Clay  ate.  ] 
Same  as  OompAofis. 

ClaTe  (kliv),  pret  of  deave. 

ClaTe  (klivX  n.  A  kind  of  stool  used  by 
ship-cupentera 

Clayeoin  (Uav'e-sinX  n.  [Fr.  davedn,  from 
It.  davicembato,  L.  davit,  a  key.  and  eym- 
halum,   a  cymbal]    L  A  harpsichord.— 


Clarate. 


2.  One  of  the  keys  by  means  of  which  a  player 
of  carillons  performs  on  the  bells. 

ClaTEL  n.    See  Clayy. 

ClaT^iatedndav'eM&t-edXa.  [L.T^davet- 
latut,  from  ctaveUa,  dim.  of  L.  dava.  a  club, 
a  billet  of  wood.1  ReUting  to  billets  of 
wood.— CZaveUotea  athtt,  potash  and  pesrl- 
ash,  so  termed  from  the  billets  or  little  cluba 
from  which  they  are  obtained  by  burning. 

ClaTeUlnldJS  CUav-el-lin'i-d«X  n.pL  [L. 
daveUa,  dim.  of  dava,  a  club,  and  Or.  eidot, 
Ukenesa]  A  family  of  social  asddiana  Each 
individual  has  its  own  heart,  respiratorr 
apparatus,  and  digestive  organs;  but  each 
is  fixed  on  a  footstalk  that  branches  fkY>m  a 
common  creeping  stem  or  stolon,  through 
which  a  circulation  takes  place  that  connects 
themalL  They  are  so  transparent  that  their 
internal  structure  can  be  easily  observed. 
They  propagate  both  by  ova  and  buds. 

daver  t  (kla'v^rX  n.  Clover.  'The  desert 
with  sweet  daver  fills.'    Sandyt. 

daver  (klaVtoX  v.i  [Allied  to  Dan.  Ua/«, 
to  slander ;  G.  Hafen.  to  chatter.]  To  talk 
Idly  and  foolishly;  to  talk  much  and  at 
randonL    [Scotch.] 

As  gudeaman  .  .  .  aserer  ye  heard  daver  ia« 
polpit  Sir  tr.  Satt. 

daver  (kl&'vto),  n.  l.  An  idle  story.— 
2.  !>{.  Idle  talk;  gossip.    [Scotch.] 

I  haTC  kend  mony  chapmen  neglect  their  goods  to 
carry  clashes  and  dttvers  up  and  down,  from  one 
countrywide  to  another.  Sir  fV.  Scott 

daTloeps  (klav'i-seps).  n.  [L.  dava,  a  club, 
caput,  a  head.]  A  genus  of  fungi  Called 
also  Cordieept.  See  Cordicefs  ana  Eroot,  2. 

ClaTlChord(klavi-kordX  n.  [L.  davit,  a  key. 
and  chorda,  a  string.]    Same  as  Clarichord. 

daTlde  (klav'i-klX  n.  [L  davicula,  a  litUe 
key  or  fastener,  from  dJavit,  a  kev  or  lock.] 
The  collar-bone,  forming  one  ot  the  ele- 
ments of  the  pectoral  arch  in  vertebrate 
animals  In  man  and  sundry  quadrupeds 
there  are  two  clavicles  or  collar- bonea, 
each  Joined  at  one  end  to  the  scapula 
or  shoulder-bone,  and  at  the  other  to  the 
sternum  or  breast-bone.  In  many  quadru- 
peds the  clavicles  are  absent  or  rudimen- 
tary, while  in  birds  thev  are  united  in  one 
piece,  popularly  called  the  'merry-thou^t' 

ClaTlcom  (klav'ikoraX  n.  A  member  of 
the  family  Clavicomes. 

ClaTl00mes(klav-i-kor'nteX  n.  pf.  [L  elava, 
a  club,  and  comu,  a  horn.  1  A  family  of  pen- 
tamerousbeetles,so  named  from  the  antennie 
being  thickened  at  the  apex  so  as  to  terminate 
in  a  club-shaped  enlargement  The  species 
are  partlv  terrestrial  and  partly  aquatic. 
The  burying-beetles  and  bacon-beetles  may 
be  regardedf  as  examplea 

Clavlciilar  OtlA-vik'fi-ldrX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  coUar-bone  or  clavicle. 

ClaTler  ( kl&'vi-«rX  n.  rFr.  davier.  from  L. 
davit,  a  key.]  In  mutte,  the  key-board  of 
a  pianoforte,  organ,  harmonium,  or  other 
instrument  whose  keys  are  arranged  on  the 
sameplaoL 

davlform  (klav^-form),  a.  [L.  elara.  a 
club,  and  forma,  a  shape.]  Same  as  Cla- 
vate,  1. 

Clavlgert  Cklvf^-jhi),  n.  l.  [L.  davit,  a  key, 
and  gero,  to  carry.]  One  who  keeps  the 
keys  of  any  place.— 2.  [L.  dava,  a  club,  and 
gero,  to  carry.]  One  who  bears  a  dub:  a 
club-bearer. 

ClaYlgenms  (kla-viJ'to-usX  a.  [See  above.  ] 
Bearing  a  key.    Clarke. 

davlpalp  (klav'i-palp),  n.  A  member  of 
the  family  ClavipaipL 

Clavlpalpl  (klav^pal-pIX  n.  02.  [L.  dava, 
a  dub,  and  palpi,  federa]  Same  as  £ro- 
tylidce. 

dayls(kU'vis),fk  [L.,akey.]  That  which 
serves  to  unlock  or  explain  any  dllBcuUv. 
as  a  translation  of  a  foreign  author;  or  that 
which  serves  to  explain  a  cipher;  a  key. 

davnla  (Uav^-laX  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  dava, 
a  club.]  In  hot  the  receptacle  of  certain 
fungL 

dayus  (kUVusX  n.  [L..  a  nail]  The  dis- 
ease produced  in  grains  of  rye  and  other 
grasses  when  they  are  changed  to  a  brown 
or  blackish  colour  by  the  action  of  the  early 
state  of  the  parasitioal  fungus  Cordieept 
(Clavieept)  purpurea.    See  Eroot. 

daT7,  Clavel  (klav^  klav'dX  n.  In  arth. 
a  mantel-piece. 

Claw  (kl#).  n.  [A  Sax.  ddwu,  dd.a  claw; 
cog.  D.  klaauw,  a  daw  or  paw,  loel.  Kd, 
Dan.  and  8w.  Uo.  O.  kiaut,  a  daw ;  proba- 
bly  allied  to  deave.  to  adhere.]  1.  The 
sharp  hooked  nail  of  a  quadruped,  bird,  or 
other  animal ;  or  more  generally,  a  hoolied 


F4te,  fikr,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not.  mOve;       t^be.  tub.  bqll;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abtcne;       f,  Sgl  fry. 
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extremity  belonging  to  any  animal  member 

or  appendage. 

The  nuudllary  palps  in  the  Spklera  an  lonf  Jointed 
appetuUffcs,  tenmnated  in  tne  female*  by  pointed 
Jmwt.  H.  A.  NUk»U0m. 

t.  The  whole  leg  or  foot  of  nich  animali 
(cnutaoaani,  ipidert,  dc)  at  bare  onnred 
Jointed  lega  oaually  terminating  in  a  aharp 
point;  in  a  apeoial  fenae  applied  to  the 
pincen  of  certain  ihell-fUh,  aa  the  lobeter, 
crab,  Ac— S.  The  hand:  in  contempt  John- 
«on.—i.  Anything  shaped  like  the  claw  of  an 
animaU  *>  the  crooked  forked  end  of  a  ham- 
mer naed  for  drawing  naili.— 6.  In  hot  the 
narrow  baae  of  a  petal,  especially  when  it 
is  long,  aa  in  the  pink  and  wallflower:  in 
this  aenae  called  alao  Unguk  (which  aeeX 
GQaw  (klaX  «t  L  To  tear,  acratch,  pull,  or 
aeise  with,  or  aa  with,  dawa  or  nails. 

Like  wild  beasts  shot  up  in  a  cage,  to  ctaw  and 
bite  each  ocber  to  their  mutual  destruction.    Burk*. 

2.  To  relieTe  aa  if  by  acratching;  to  acratch, 
as  an  itching  part^  with  intent  to  gratify. 

Look,  whether  the  wlthar'd  elder  bath  not  hb  poO 
€ittw'd  like  a  parrot  ShJ^ 

Hence— &  To  fawn  on;  to  flatter. 

Rich  men  they  ttmw,  soothe  up.  and  flatter:  the 
poor  they  contemn  and  despise.  HUUmd. 

—To  elaw  (/;t  to  ctat§  away,\  to  rail  at ;  to 
acold. 

Mr.  Baxter  .  .  .  claws  ^  the  Episcopal  party  as 
a  set  of  Cassandrian  priests.  Bp.  SichoU^n. 

The  Jade  Fortune  is  to  hteUn^darmn  for^,  if  you 
should  lose  it.  Sir  R.  LEstraugt. 

Olaw  (klfiX  v.i  Saut,  to  beat  to  windward, 
to  prevent  falling  on  a  lee  ahore  or  on  an- 
other reaael:  with  o/;  hence,  (/^.)  to  get 
off ;  to  eacape. 

COaw-lMLCkt  (klulMikX  n.  Lif.  one  who 
clawa  the  back;  one  who  flattera;  a  syco- 
phant; a  wheedler.    Jftr.  for  Mag*. 

Olaw-lMLCkt  (klft^bak),  a.  Flattering.  Bp, 
HaU. 

Olaw-bfttikt  (kl»'bak).  v.t  To  flatter. 
Warner. 

Clawed  (klfdX  a.    Fumiahed  with  dawa. 

daw  •  hairnnmr  (kl«1iam-m«rX  n.  A  ham- 
mer ao  named  from  one  end  of  it  being 
divided  into  two  daws,  for  conrenienoe  of 
drawing  nails  out  of  wood. 

ClawleM  (klalesX  a.    Destitnte  of  daws. 

ClaWBlck  (k]«'siki  a.  Suffering,  as  sheep, 
from  foot-rot  or  claw-sickness. 

Claw-fiidmeM  (kl^'dk-nes),  n.  Foot-rot,  a 
disease  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Claw-wremdl  (kVrensh),  n.  A  wrench 
haying  a  loose  pivoted  jaw  and  a  relatively 
fixed  one  so  arranged  as  to  bite  together 
when  they  are  made  to  fsjip  an  object 

Clay  (kli).  n.  [A  Sax.  eU»g,  Dan.  kktg,  LG. 
kU%,  D.  klai,  klei,  Q.  kUi,  clay.  From  a  root 
signifying  to  stick  or  adhere,  seen  also  in 
eUave,  to  adhere,  elu4,  elog,  dot,  glue.  L. 
gtuten.]  L  The  name  common  to  various 
viscous  earths,  compounds  of  silica  and  alu- 
mina, sometimes  with  lime,  magnesia,  soda 
or  potash,  and  metallic  oxides.  All  the  va- 
rieties are  characterized  by  being  firmly  co- 
herent, weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when 
dry,  but  stiii.  viscid,  and  ductile  when  moist; 
smooth  to  the  touch;  not  readily  diffusible 
in  water,  and  when  mixed  not  readily  sub- 
siding in  it  They  contract  by  heat  Clays 
absorb  water  greedily,  and  become  soft,  but 
are  so  tenadous  as  to  be  moulded  into  any 
shape,  and  hence  they  are  the  materials  ot 
bricks  and  tiles,  pottery,  Ac  There  are 
many  varieties  of  clay  uiwd  for  different 
purposes,  as  pipe-dau.  potter's  day,  brick 
flay,  porcelain  day,  *c— 2.  In  voetry  and 
in  Scrip,  earth  in  general,  especially  as  the 
material  of  the  human  body. 

I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  <^.    JobxniiL6. 

Their  spirits  conquered  when  dieir  c^n^^was  cold. 

y.  BrnMie. 

-  Kimmeridge  day,  (htford  etau.  Weald 
day.  See  these  terms  in  their  alphabetical 
places.— Clay  irort'Ore,  day  tromUme,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ferriferous  rocks, 
from  which  iron  is  procured  in  great  abun- 
dance/ It  occurs  chiefly  hi  the  eoal-mea- 
sures  of  Scotland,  Staffordshire.  Shropshire, 
and  Wales. 

Clay  (klAX  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  day; 
as,  a  day  soil 

Clay  (klai  v.C.  l.  To  cover  or  manure  with 
day.  *  The  ground  must  be  daved  again.' 
Jfortwiwr.— 2.  To  purify  and  whiten  with 
day.  as  sugar.— a  To  puddle  with  day. 

Qay-bralnad  (kUlirind), «.  Doltish;  stii- 
pidl    Shak. 

Clay-tmllt  (kli^ntl  a.  Buflt  with  day. 
*Ciay-buat  cisterns.'^  Dr.  K  Darwin. 


day-OOld  (kUlcOldX  a.  Cold  as  clay  or 
earth;  Ufeless.    Rowe;  MaUet 

Clays  (kl&X  n.  TFr.  atois,  a  hnrdlei]  In 
fort  a  wattle  or  nurdle  made  with  stakes 
interwoven  with  osiers,  to  cover  lodgments. 

dayed  (klidV  p.  and  a.  L  Covered  or  ma- 
nured inth  clay;  as,  daved  landa— 2.  Puri- 
fled  and  whitened  wltli  day;  as,  6La/yed 
sugar. 

dayey  (kU'i),  a.  L  Consisting  of  day; 
abounding  with  day;  partaking  of  day; 
like  day.  '  A  heavy  or  daMy  soiL  i)erAafn. 
2.  Bedaubed  or  besmeared  idth  clay. 

Wheat  fields,  one  would  think,  cannot  come  to 
grow  untiUed— no  man  made  day^  or  made  weary 
thereby.  CarfyU. 

daylih  (kl&'ishX  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  day,  or  containing  parades  of  it 
'  Clayiih  water. '    Harvey. 

day-kiln  (UildlX  n.  a  kiln  or  stove  for 
burning  day. 

Clay-marl  (kli'miriX  vi.  A  whitish,  smooth, 
challcy  day. 

day -mill  (kU'mtlX  n.  A  mill  for  mixing 
ana  tempering  clay;  a  pug-miU. 

daymore  (kla'mdrX  n.  TOaeL  daidheam- 
mor,  a  broadsword  —  otoufAeam,  a  sword, 
and  mor,  great]  Formerly  the  large  two- 
handed  sword  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders ; 
now  a  basket-hilted,  double-edged  broad- 
sword. 

day-pit  (kli1>itX  n.  A  pit  where  day  is 
dug. 

Clay-ilate  (klA'slAtX  n.  in  gecl  a  rock 
consisting  of  clay  which  has  been  hardened 
and  otherwise  changed,  for  the  most  part 
extremely  flssile  and  often  affording  eood 
rooflng  slate.  In  colour  it  varies  m>m 
greenish  or  bluish-gray  to  lead  colour.  The 
cleavage  is  independent  of  the  stratiflcation. 
It  rarely  lies  paralld  to  the  bedding,  gener- 
ally crossing  the  strata  at  all  angles.  If  a 
piece  of  slate  be  examined  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  continue  the  division  until  very 
thin  scales  are  obtained.  This  peculiar 
structure  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage.  This 
rock,  in  Scotland,  is  characteristic  of  the 
Silurian  formation. 

Clay-ftone  (kl&'st6nX  n.  An  earthy  felstone 
or  relspathic  rock  ox  the  igneoua  group ;  its 
harder  varietiea  being  formerly  Known  as 
eempaet  felevar.  Ita  texture  la  poroua, 
compact,  or  alaty.  Ita  colour  ia  white,  gray, 
yellow,  or  blue ;  alao  roae  or  pale  red,  or 
browniah  red,  and  aometimea  greeniah. 

dead,  deed  (klMX  v.t  To  dothe.  [Pro- 
vincial BngUah  and  Scotch.1 

duadlna,  deeding  (kidding),  jl  [A  pro- 
vindal  S.  and  Sa  form  of  dothtng.  ]  l.Cloth- 
tng;  that  which  dothea  or  covera;  a  cover- 
ing. [Scotch.]— 2.  In  enainei,  the  jacket  or 
outer  coverinff  of  the  cylinder;  also,  a  tim- 
ber casing  inclosing  the  boHer  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine  and  firebox;  the  covering  of 
hair-felt  put  on  steam-pipes  to  prevent  the 
radiation  of  heat— 8.  Any  kind  of  plank- 
covering,  such  as  the  slating-boards  of  a 
roof,  the  boards  of  a  floor,  the  plank  lining 
of  a  pit-shaft  the  planking  of  a  coffer-dam, 
Ac 

Clean  (klftnX  a.  [k.  Sax.  eUmt,  dean,  pure, 
brif^t;  cog.  with  W.  glain,  glan,  Ir.  and 
Gael  glan,  clean,  pure,  radiant  the  root 
being  also  seen  probably  in  glance,  Ac] 
L  Clear  of  dirt  or  fllth;  having  all  unclean- 
ness  removed;  unmixed  with  matter  foreign 
to  the  substance  itself;  unadulterated;  pure. 
2.  Free  from  what  is  injurious;  without 
fault  imperfection,  -or  defect ;  as,  a  dean 
garden;  elean  timber;  a  dean  copy;  a  dean 
proot— 3.  Clean-limbed;  well-proportioned; 

shH^ly;  lithe. 

Methought  he  had  a  pair 
Of  legges  and  of  feet,  so  detif  and  tmir 
That  all  my  hate  I  gave  unto  his  hold.    Ckmuctr. 

Thy  waist  is  straight  and  ctmn.  tTmiUr. 

4.  Free  from  awkwardness;  not  bungling; 
dexterous;  adroit;  as.  a  dMn  boxer;  a  dean 
leap;  ^dean  trick.— 5.  Free  from  limitation 
or  any  modifying  quality  or  circumstance ; 
entire;  complete. 

And  when  thou  reapest  the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  make  ettmrn  riddance  of  the  comers  of 
the  6ekl.  Lev.  xxiiL  ss. 

<L  In  tohdU-Jldiinff,  having  no  fish  or  oil 
aboard ;  as,  a  ship  return^  eJecm.  that  is, 
came  back  from  the  fishing  without  having 
captured  whales  or  seals.  —7.  Free  from 
moral  impurity,  guilt  or  blame;  innocent; 
sinless;  holy.  '  He  knew  who  should  betray 
him;  therefore  said  he, Ye  are  not  all  dean,* 
Jn.  xiiL  11.— a  Among  the  Jews,  (a)  of  per- 
sons, tree  from  oeranonial  defilement  Lev. 
xiL  a    (6)  Of  animals  and  things,  not  caus- 


ing ceremonial  defilement;  spedflcaUy,  of 
animals,  not  forbidden  by  the  ceremonial 
law  for  use  in  sacrifice  and  for  food.    Lu. 
xi.  41;  Oen.  vii.  S.— Clean  biU  qf  health,  a 
document  signed  by  the  proper  authorities 
certifying  that  there  are  no  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease  on  board  the  ship  to  whose 
master  it  is  oranted.    See  under  Bill. 
dean  (kUnx  adv.    [A.  Sax.  deens,  clean, 
entirely.    See  above.  ]    L  Quite ;  perfectly ; 
wholly;  entirely;  fully. 
The  people  passed  c/tan  over  Jordan.    Josh.  tiL  17. 
IshismercyrAuM  gone  for  ever?     Ps.  IxxviL  & 

2.  Without  miscarriage;  dexterously.  [Ob- 
solescent] 

Pope  came  oSckeH  with  Homer.    JUv.  y.  HenUy. 

Clean  (klfoX  v.t  (A  Sax.  doman.  See  the 
adjective.]  To  make  dean;  to  remove  all 
foreign  matter  ftom;  to  purify;  to  deanse. 
'Time  enough  to  dean  our  ship's  bottom.' 
Datnpier.  'Cleaned  their  vigorous  wings.' 
Thofneon.—To  dean  orU,  to  deprive  of  all 
available  means;  to  exhaust  the  pecuniary 
resources  ol    [Colloq.] 

(Bentley)  must  have  been  pretty  w^  cttitned  put. 

Cleaner  (klfin'^rX  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
cleans. 

Clean-banded  (kltoliand-edX  a.  L  Having 
clean  hands.— 2.  Fig.  tne  from  moral  taint 
or  Buspidon:  as,  he  did  come  out  of  the 
transaction  aean-handed. 

deanlna  (kIto'ingX  n.  L  The  act  of  making 
clean.— ^  The  after-birth  of  cows,  ewes,  &c. 

Cleanllly  (klen'li-liX  adv.  In  a  cleanly 
manner.    [Rare.1 

dean-Umiied  (kienlimdX  a.  Having  well- 
proportioned  umbs;  lithe;  lissome.  'A 
dean-limbed  fellow.'    Dideena. 

deanllneee  (klen'li-nesX  n.  The  state  or 
Quality  of  being  cleanly;  freedom  from  dirt, 
filth,  or  any  foul  extraneous  matter.  '  The 
o<ean2«neM  of  its  streets.'  Addiion.  'Such 
deaniinea  from  head  to  heeL'    Sw\ft. 

deanly  (klenOlX  a.  [From  dean.]  1.  Free 
from  dirt,  filth,  or  any  foul  matter ;  neat ; 
carefully  avoiding  filth.  '  Neat  and  deanly. ' 
Shak.  'Some  plain,  but  deanly  counUy 
maid.'    Dryden.—t.  Free  from  injurious  or 

S diluting  influence;  pure;  innocent  'Clean- 
Joys.'  Otonvtf{0.— 8. t  Cleansing;  making 
ean. 

The  fair 
With  fiCncM^  powder  dry  their  hair.        firipr. 

4.t  Nice;  artful;  dexterous:  adroit  *  Clean- 
lyplay.'  Spenter.  'deawy  evasion.'  Sir 
JL  L'Eetranae. 

deanly  (klenli).  adv.  1.  in  a  clean  man- 
ner; neatly;  without  filth.  'He  was  very 
deanlv  dressed.'  Didktns.— S.t  Purely:  in- 
nocently. Shak.  —  S.i  Cleverlv;  adroitly; 
dexterously.  'To  have  a  quick  hand  and 
convey  things  dMinfy.'    Middleton. 

deanneee  fkien'nesX    n-    The  state  or 

auality  of  oeing  clean :  (a)  freedom  from 
irt  filth,  and  foreign  matter;  neatness. 
(6)  Freedom  from  ceremonial  pollution. 

No  scrupulous  purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial 
cUmnnttt  which  characterises  the  diction  of  our  aca- 
demical Pharisees.  MmauUar. 

(e)t  Exactness;  purity;  justness;  correctness: 
used  of  langtiage  or  stvle.  *  deanneee  of 
eirpresdon.'  Dryden.  (d)  Purity;  innocence, 
'llie  oleannMt  and  purity  of  one's  mind.' 
Pope. 

deaneaWe,  deaniriMe  (klens'a-bl,  klenz'- 
i-blX  a.  Capable  of  being  cleansed.  Sher- 
wood.    [Bare.] 

Cleanee  (klenzX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  deanted; 
ppr.deaneino.  [A.  Sax.  deensian,  from  eUtne, 
clean.]  L  To  purify;  to  make  clean;  to 
free  from  filth,  impurity,  guilt,  infection, 
or  generally  whatever  is  unseemly,  noxious, 
or  offensive. 

dtmms*  thou  me  from  secret  faults.    Ps.  six.  ts. 
2.  To  remove;  to  purge  away. 

Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  ctemnM  her  crime. 

Dryden. 

fflii^wiw  (klenx'ArX  n  One  who  or  that 
which  deanses. 

dean-abaped  (klfo'shftpt).a.  Symmetrical 
in  shape;  well-proportioned. 

CleantlDle.   See  CLSAiisABLa 

CleaniinaCklenx'ingXa.  Adapted  to  cleanse 
and  purify. 

Clean-timtwredt  (kl«ntim-b«rdX  a.  Well- 
proportioned.    [Bare.] 
I  think  Hector  was  not  so  ctean-tirnhfrrd.    Shak. 

Clear  (kl6rX  a.  [p.Vr.  der,  deir,  Fr.  datr, 
from  L  darue,  dear,  whence  also  G.  Dan. 
and  Sw.  Har,  D.  klaar,  dear.]  1.  Free  from 
darkness  or  opadty;  brilliant;  light;  lumin- 


ch,  cAain;     di,  8c.  loeh;     g,  go;     j./ob;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sin^;     tb,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  idg;    wh,  loAig;    xh,  arure.— See  Kwi. 
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0118 ;  unclouded ;  not  obscured.  '  It  is  al- 
most e<ear  dawn.'  Shak.  'Thee2«ar  iun.' 
Milton.  '  I  will  daricen  the  earth  in  a  elear 
day.'  Am.  vliL  0.— 2.t  Bright-coloured;  saj: 
showy:  magnificent  '  Him  that  is  clothed 
with  dear  clothinff.'  Wicklife,  Ja.  iL  8.— 
3.  Free  from  any tmnc  which  would  dim  the 
transparency  or  bright  colour  of  a  thing ; 
as,  dear  water;  a  oieor complexion ;  dear 
sand.    'CiMir  silver.'  MUtan, 

The  stream  b  so  transpuent,  pure,  and  elemr. 

A.  Free  from  anything  that  confuses:  (a)  not 
confused  or  dull ;  having  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving or  comprehending  quickly ;  sharp ; 
acute;  discriminating;  as.  a  dear  intellect 
(6)  Easily  seen  or  comprehended;  free  from 
obscurity;  easily  intelligible;  perspicuous; 
distinct;  lucid;  as,  aotoar  statement  'A 
dear  account'   Sir  W.  TempU. 

Multitudes  of  words  are  neither  an  affomeat  of 
eltar  ideas  in  the  writer,  nor  a  proper  means  of  con- 
veying dmw  notions  to  the  reader.        Dr.  Clarke. 

6.  Evident;  manifest;  indisputable;  un- 
deniable. '  Remained  to  our  Almis^ty  foe 
efMir  victory.'  iftttotk— d.  Free  from  any- 
thinff  that  perturbs;  undisturbed  bv  care  or 
pasnon;  unruflled;  serene.  'To  whom  the 
Son  with  calm  aspect  and  dear.'  Milton.— 

7.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame ;  morally  un- 
blemished; irreproachable.  '  Duncan  hath 
been  so  elear  in  his  great  office.'  Shak.  '  In 
honour  dear.'   Pope. 

I  write  to  you  this  second  e^stle,  ht  which  I  stir 
your  eUar  soul  by  monishinig.  iVickh^,  a  Pet  iii.  x. 

8.  Free  from  entanglement  or  embarrass- 
ment; free  from  accusation  or  imputation, 
distress.  Imprisonment,  or  the  like:  followed 
by  qf  or  from.  *  To  get  dear  ({^  all  the  debts 
I  owe.'  Shak. 

The  cruel  corporal  whisper'd  in  my  ear, 
Five  pounds,  u  rightly  tipt.  would  set  me  clear. 

Gay. 

9.  Free  from  impediment  or  obstruction; 
unobstructed;  as,  a  dear  view. 

My  companion  left  the  way  c/mr  to  him.  Addison. 

10.  Sounding  distinctly;  distinctly  audible; 
canorous;  as,  his  voice  was  loud  and  dear. 

11.  Without  diminution  or  deduction;  in 
full ;  net ;  as,  dear  profit  or  gain. 

I  often  wished  that  I  had  clmr. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.      Swift. 

—Clear  daye  (preceded  by  a  numeral,  as 
four,  five,  or  nine  clear  days),  days  reckoned 
exclusively  of  those  on  which  any  proceed- 
ing is  commenced  or  completed. 

Clear  (kldr),  n.  In  carp,  and  arch,  only 
perhaps  in  Uie  phrase  in  the  dear,  that  is. 
In  the  space  between  any  two  bodies  where 
no  other  intervenes,  or  between  their  near- 
est surfaces. 

Clear  (kl^rX  adv.  l.  Clearly;  plainly;  not 
obscurely;  manifestly.  MiUon.  —  2.  Clean; 
quite;  entirely:  wholly:  indicating  entire 
separation;  as,  to  cut  a  piece  dear  off;  to 
go  dear  away.    [Colloq.] 

He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and  under  pretext  of 
a  whisper,  bit  it  ciear  off.  Sir  Ji.  L'Estrangt. 

Clear  (kidr),  v.t.  l.  To  remove  whatever 
diminishes  the  brightness,  transparency,  or 

Eurity  of  colour  of  a  thing;   as,  to  dear 
quors;  to  eUar  a  mirror;  to  dear  the  sky. 

2.  To  free  from  obscurity,  perplexity,  or 
ambiguity:  often  followea  by  up;  as,  to 
dear  a  question  or  theory;  to  cUar  up  a  case. 

Let  a  god  descend,  and  c/tar  the  business  to  the 
audience.  Dryden. 

3.  To  free  from  olMtructions ;  to  free  from 
any  impediment  or  incumbrance,  or  from 
anjrthinig  noxious  or  injurious;  as,  to  dear 
the  sea  of  pirates;  to  dear  land  of  trees;  to 
eUar  a  road;  to  dear  the  voice.  —4.  To  re- 
move (something  in  the  nature  of  an  en- 
i-umbrance,  impediment,  or  obstruction): 
with  qif,  awat/,  ^. ;  as,  to  dear  off  debts;  to 
dear  away  rubbish.— 6.  To  free;  to  liberate 
or  disengage;  as,  to  dear  a  man  from  debt, 
obligation,  or  duty.— 6.  To  free  from  the 
imputation  of  guilt ;  to  Justify  or  vindicate; 
to  acquit  '  That  will  by  no  means  dear  the 
guilty.'  Ex.  xxxiv.  7.-7.  To  make  gain  or 
profit  beyond  all  expenses  and  chaiges;  to 
net 

He  dears  but  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  jrear. 

a  To  leap  over  or  pass  by  without  touching 
or  failure ;  as,  to  dear  a  hedge  or  ditch ; 
to  dear  a  rock  at  sea  by  a  few  yarda- 
0.  NauL  to  pay  the  customs  on,  or  con- 
nected with;  to  obtain  permission  to  sail 
for,  by  procuring  the  necessary  documents, 
giving  the  requisite  bonds.  &c.:  as,  to  dear 
a  cartro;  to  dear  a  ship  at  the  custom-house.  ■ 


—To  eUar  the  latkd,  is  to  gain  such  a  dis- 
tance from  shore  as  to  have  open  sea  room 
and  be  out  of  danger  ttom  the  land.— 
To  dear  a  ehip  for  action,  or  to  eUar  for 
action,  is  to  remove  all  Incnmbrances  from 
the  decks  and  prepare  for  an  engfoanent 
Clear  (klAr),  v.i  l.  To  become  me  from 
clouds  or  fog;  to  become  fair;  to  pass  away 
or  disappear  from  the  sky:  often  followed 
by  lip,  of,  or  away;  as,  the  mist  deart  effat 
away. 

So  font  a  sky  dears  not  without  a  storm.    SMaJk. 
Adrise  him  to  atay  tin  the  weather  elears  uf.  Siv0. 

If  To  be  disengased  from  incumbrances, 
distress,  or  entannements;  to  become  free 
or  disengaged.  Bacon.  —  S.  To  exchange 
cheques  and  bills  and  settle  balances,  as  is 
done  hi  clearing-houses.  SeeCLKARiNa,l(e). 
4.  NauL  to  leave  a  port:  often  followed  oy 
out  or  outwarde;  as,  several  vessels  cleared 
yesterday ;  the  ship  will  dear  out  or  out- 
warde  to-morrow.  —  To  dear  out,  to  take 
one's  self  off;  to  removej|to  depart  [Colloq.  ] 

dearage  (kldr'&JX  ^  ^^  *c^  ot  removing 
anything;  clearance.    DRAf^eJ 

dearanoe  (kldi'ansX  n.  L  The  act  of  clear- 
ing ;  as,  the  dearanee  of  land  fh>m  trees ; 
the  dearanu  of  an  estate  from  unprofitable 
tenantry.— 2.  (}lear  or  net  profit  TroUope. 
8.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  or  vessel  has 
been  cleared  at  the  custom-house.  —4.  In 
eteam-enainet,  the  distance  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder-cover,  when  the  for- 
mer is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke. 

Clear-cole  (kldi^dlX    See  (?laire-colk. 

Clear-cut  (klSrlcntX  a.  Formed  with  clear, 
sharp,  or  delicately  defined  outlines,  as  if 
by  cutting  as  opposed  to  moulding.  'A 
cold  and  dear-etU  face.'    Tennyeon. 

(HearedneM  (kierd'nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  cleared.    Fuller.    [Rare.] 

dearer  (klSr'Sr),  n.  L  Cne  who  or  that 
which  clears.— 2.  NauL  a  tool  on  which  the 
hemp  is  always  finished  for  lines  and  twines 
for  sail-makers,  ^c. 

Clear-headed  (kierlied-edX  a.  Having  a 
clear  head  or  understanding.  '  This  cImt- 
headed,  kind-hearted  man.'  Disraeli 

dearlBgCkl^r'ingXik  L  The  act  of  clearing; 
as,  (aVthe  act  of  freeing  from  anythine;  as, 
the  dearing  of  land,  (p)  The  act  of  defend- 
ing or  vindicating  one  s  self.  2  Cor.  vii.  IL 
(e)  Among  bank^,  the  act  of  exchanging 
drafts  on  each  other's  houses  and  settling 
the  differences.  A  cleric  from  each  estab- 
lishment attends  the  clearing-house  with 
the  cheques  and  bills  he  may  have  on  the 
others,  and  distributes  them  in  drawers 
allotted  to  the  several  banks.  They  then 
make  out  balance-sheets,  entering  on  the 
one  side  the  sum  each  bank  owes  them  and 
on  the  other  side  the  sum  they  owe  each 
baniL  Those  who  have  money  to  receive 
on  balance  take  it  taidiscriminately  from 
those  who  have  to  pay,  as  it  is  evident  the 
sums  to  be  paid  must,  in  the  aggregate, 
equal  the  sums  to  be  received.  In  rauway 
management,  the  act  of  distributing  among 
the  different  companies  the  proceeds  of  the 
through  traffic  passing  over  several  rail- 
waya  The  necessary  calculations  are  made 
in  the  railway  clearing-house  In  London.— 
2.  A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood 
for  cultivation:  a  common  use  of  the  word 
in  America. 

dearlsff-hoiue  (kier'ing-hous).  n.    The 

f>Iace  where  Uie  operation  termed  clearing 
n  banks  and  railways  is  carried  on.  See 
(n^BARINO,  1  (c). 

dearlns-nut  (kl€rlng-nutX  n.  The  fruit 
of  iheStryehnoi  potatorum,  used  in  the 
East  Indies  for  clearing  muddy  water. 

dearly  (kl^rll),  adv.  In  a  clear  manner: 
(a)  plainly;  evidently;  fully;  as,  the  fact  is 
dearly  proved.  (6)  Without  obstruction ; 
luminously;  as,  to  idilne  dearly,  (e)  With 
clear  discernment;  as,  to  understana  dearly. 
(d)t  Without  entanglement  or  confusion. 
'He  will  never  come  out  of  it  dearly.' 
Bacon.  (e)i  Plainly;  honestly;  candidly. 
TUlotson.    (/)t  Without  reserve. 

By  a  certain  day  they  should  clearly  relinquish 
unto  the  king  all  their  lands  and  possessionv 

Sir  y.  fhn'iet. 

deameM  (kier'nesV  n.  The  state  or  qua- 
lity of  being  clear :  (a)  freedom  from  any- 
thing that  diminishes  the  brightness,  trans- 
parency, or  purity  of  colour  of  a  thing ;  as, 
the  deameeeot  water  or  other  liquor;  dear- 
nets  of  skin.  (6)  Freedom  from  obstruction 
or  incumbranoe ;  as,  the  deamess  of  the 
ground  (<r)  Discernment;  percpicnity;  as, 
deamess  of  understanding  (a)  Distinct- 
ness; perspicuity;  luroinousness ;  as,  the 


deamess  of  views,  of  arguments,  of  «cplan- 
ations. 

He  does  not  know  bow  to  conrey  his  thoufhts  t» 
another  with  elmmess  and  perspicuity.      Addtsem. 

(e)t  Plainness  or  plain  dealing;  sincerity; 
honesty;  fairness;  candour. 

Their  good  &ith  and  deamess  of  deaUnc  made 
tiiem  almott  invincible.  Saeam. 

(J)  Freedom  from  imputation  or  suspicion 
of  ilL  'I  require  a  deamess.'  Shak.  (y)  In 
paintifKf,  that  peculiar  quality  in  a  picture 
which  »  realixed  by  a  skilful  arrangement 
of  colours,  tints^  and  tones,  and  for  the 
satistectory  attamment  of  which  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  cluaroscnro  is  requisite. 

dear-seelsg  (kldr'sd-ln^).  a.  Having  a 
clear  siffht  or  understandug.    Ooleri^. 

Clear-idglited  (kldr'slt-ed),  a.  Seeing  with 
clearness ;  having  acuteness  of  mental  dia- 
oemment;  discerning;  perspioaciouB:  as» 
clear-sighted  reason;  a  dear-sighted  judge. 


St  rits  dear'Sifhied, 
rhe  diain  of  reason  with  unerring  gaaa.   TMeemsom. 


dear-Biglitedlieee  (kl«r-slf  ed-nesX  n.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  clear-sighted;  acute 

discernment 
dear^tarob  (klSr'stitrch).  v.l    To  stUfen 

and  drMS  with  dear  or  coloorlesa  starch; 

as,  to  dear-starch  muslin. 

He  took  his  lodjnngs  at  the  manrion-honsa  of  a 
tailor's  widow,  who  washes  and  can  dear-starch  his 
bands.  Addisem. 

dear-8tarclier(kldr'stftrch-«r),ii.  One  who 
clear -starches.  'Clean  linen  come  home 
from  the d/tar-sUurchefe*    Dickens, 

dear-Btory,  dere-story  (kier'suv-rix  n. 
[Clear  and  story.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  epithet  dear  is  applied  to  the  ^ory  on 
account  of  the  light  admitted  through  ita 
windows,  or  from  its  being  dear  of  the  roof 
of  the  aisles.]   The  upper  story  of  a  catbe- 


Sa:»-     --      J'  ^    *    I 


Part  of  Malmsbnry  Abbey. 
A.  Clear-story.  B,  Triforium.  C,  Arches  of  the  Nave. 

dral  or  other  church,  perforated  by  a  tmnge 
of  windows,  which  form  the  princifMl  means 
of  lighting  the  central  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. It  is  immediately  over  the  arches  of 
the  side  aisles  and  the  triforiimi.  where  a 
triforium  is  present  Where  there  is  no  tri- 
forium it  rests  immediately  on  the  archea 
Cleat  (kldtX  n.  [Probably  alUed  to  O.  klaU, 


t.  Cleat    3,  Deck-deaL    3,  Thnmb^leaL 

klatte,  a  claw,  or  to  D.  klit,  0.  klette.  a  bur  ] 
1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  iron  used  in  a  ship  to 
fasten  ropes  upon.    It  is  formed  with  one 


Fite,  fitr,  fat  fall;        m6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not.  mOve:       tObe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abirae;     y.^ctey. 


■ach  ■■  beUtlng-oluU.  deok- 

*liio»  —S.  A  pisca  at  wood  Billed 
plvM  Dl  JolHrr  lac  th« 
puipow  oi  •aonnni  UlnlUpivperpoaltlon, 
or  (or  iliwigtiimlng.  — *  A  Ininnlon  brmcket 
OD  fe  ^n-urrligfi-  E.  H.  KniffhL 
CUkt(li1«tX<'<<-  Ta  atniigUiSD  Willi  *  clalt 
or  cIhIi. 
daaiTalda  (lill?'*-U),  a.    Cap^ls  ol  txlac 


I  Olsek  (kick),  »(.  or  i.  [Du.  UmUa,  I«d 
U«Hi,  to  hileli.  1  To  lifttch ;  to  11  tiar.  (Scotoh.  ] 
'  dMUn  (UA'tnV  n.  A  brood;  &  llUw. 
[ScotalLj 
CI*dtUl-tlm*(klak1n-tIniXtl.  [Ota.  UaJtte- 
-■■-    -...., ■•-itohiiilorbtMriiigiUle 


t  wpuatlns  01 
ii.uidfnrUi 


or  iplit.  11  ii  OMd  la  nUtion  to  the  frac- 
ture of  mlnsnli  which  have  nataral  }olnti 
H  a  rtsniar  •troctnrs.  Cectala 
late-rocb  In  Ihg  itrlcteat  hiih, 
aTed  Into  an  tndefliilte  numlHr 
et  this  lamina  which  are  parallel  to  each 

other,  but  which  mar  >--  — " 

not,  parallel  to  the  pli 


lOlfc^I 


the  pi _ 

ot  depodtloD.  ClMiu*  li  the 
operatiOD  which  !•  nbieqoent 
Pel  J  Independent  af.thenrlglnit 


_„, .,., dependent  .., 

(tratiBcatlan  ot  theraelii.     In 

mineral  cri'lUI*  GleiTa<e  ii  called 

«uWe,  diaainal,  or  latml  (or  '*■ 

aecordlni  aa  II  ii  parallel  lo  Uiu  i>>_  ui  • 
ciTital,  to  the  (Knot  a  cube,  to  a  diagonal 
plane,  or  to  the  lateral  planes. 
OMT*(kliTXD  i.  prel  clane  or  eUand:  pp. 
tUaetdi  ppr  ed«annff.  [A.  Saa-  eJ^an.  mo- 
fan,  preL  eitfaU,  pp  cI<^«J  (elf  sead  la  there- 
fore hmorlcaltf  the  convot  pret.  A  pp.): 
eo(.  D.  andLO.  Unen,  Dan.  Ualu,  Q.  tleSm^ 
to  adhere,  to  oleare.  fXtmb  li  i  naialiied 
formaUn  tothia]  1.  To  gtlck  i  to  adhere  i 
to  baatlaohed;  UMd  both  In  a  literal  and 


1  To  OBlto  aptl)';  to  fli  cloeelr.    [Bare.] 

But  ihS  S?ud  f^™*^  .(W 

ClakV*  OiUt),  ( 1  pteL  elsn  or  tlam  ( tl 
latter  now  archaic),  alio  elt/t;  pp.  elm 
dl^  or  efiSHd;  ppr.  eUavuiff.  [A.  Ha 
e{«tA»>.  cI«V,  >><V*n  (t>ie  hlitorlcalty  co 
rect  conjugation  (itheretorveJaaH,  c4aH  i 


u  haidlr  be  aonnectod  with 
gwiK.  w  uriere  ]  1.  To  part  or  divide  bj 
force;  toapUtorriTe:  to  lerertonlbly:  to 
be*:  to  cat:  ai,  to  eteatu  wood;  toeteate  a 
Took.  'Standi  aparl  dt/t  from  the  main.' 
Tomveita.   'tlm  an  adienC  to  the  throne.' 


t  To  part  or  open  natarallj.  'BTerr  beaal 
that  pirteth  ths  boot,  mod  daavtA  Ui«  clett 

Olsave  (k)«T),  v.i  To  dlitde:  to  iput:  to 
open:  eapeclallT  with  a  nidden  and  vlDlent 
•hock.    Shik. 

CUmtcImiUM  (kl«»Tanil-lt),  n.  [From  Pro- 
feeaor  Cle^ifelanit )  A  mineral  of  the  fel- 
nar  family,  called  alio  SUiBttvl  Filipar  or 

(QhW  (kl^r'tr).  n.'  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  cleairea     SpeclBiially-t  A  butcher'. 

aoBTann.  SeeCLTTIM. 

aiMM,nacMe(kit  •h». 

K.     [Pr.    Ml**,   eUeUi, 
from  (hypoth.)  L  elavj. 

Id  A*r.  a  term  applied  to 


01*ddfi>(kled'yeX'i  (ACeltlooormptlon 
ot  Latlh  oliKUufc  ■  (word.]  In  urchcnl.  an 
ancient  bronie.  leal-iluped,  two-edged 
■word,  occailoiially  doc  np  In  EnEJand, 
acotland.  Ireland,  and  eliewheie.  Theee 
Bwnrdi  are  aoppoaed  to  bate  been  Intro- 
duced iDto  Britain  bf  the  Bomana 


1  (klefl), 

acradce.  'The'cJ^/dol&ie'ro^er' 

of  the  putem.— I.  A  pieoemade  by  epIIHItic: 
aa,  a  deft  of  wood- 
Cl««-f«rt«a(klaftfHt<d),o.     HaTlnf  cleft 

{aaft^gI»rt(klBffgTalt),e.(.  Tolngrafta 
plant  Id  another  by  cleaving  the  (lock  and 
Ineertlng  a  icloh. 

Clatt-pi3ate  (kletl-pal'ltX  n.  A  maltorraa- 
tloa  inwhlch  more  or  leu  of  the  palate  U 
wanting,  to  u  to  leave  a  longltadlnal  gap 
Inthemlddleof  thejaw,  urononeorother 
•Ide  of  II.  or  on  either  aide  oI  the  middle 
piece  ot  Ihe  Jaw  In  which  the  Indwr  teeth 
appear.  In  many  caaei  cleft-palaU  li  reme- 
died by  a  Hirglisl  opeiatlon.    Bee  Hasi- 


1.  iK<piri.  I>an.  tlitg,  I 

I  tronblei 
man,  fn 

to  Oie  g_._ _    , _ 

(Tabania  bavbnui).  aleo  called  the  gadfly;  t 
UieCArm        '--" ■  — 


(Oufif  OHloaBDi 

iiuiu  their  amall  die  and  froki, 

log. » that  they  rcKmlite  bndi; , 

are  rudlmenUr)'  or  quite  aborted :  tbeir 
stamena  are  often  reduced  Id  numl       ~"'' 

lh..nfh.H»t.n..11>L»ai>dUiepl< 

■Ugma  In  eoDie 


eaaeahard 

OletUinK 


r.  UM.  to  ifant 


iTlng  a  root  that  focraa 
ioBplete  covering:  lald  ot  templea. 
m  (klem).  r.t  [AliowrllWn  Omt. 
laely  allied  to  Icel  tiembra,  a.  kltrnt 


to  ploch,  aa  In  a  dee :  eonp  to  be  piiuhid 
wluhnnger.]  To  oanae  to  perlih  of  hunger; 
to  starve.    [Old  and  provhldal  EngllabJ 


, 'a-tla),n.  [Gr.  H#imi(ii,  tn>m 

kUma,  1  Tine  branch,  trom  tbeae  plantl 
oreepiDg  Uke  vlnea)  A  genua  of  woody 
climbing  plant!,  nat.  order  RanuiiculiceB. 
There  are  a  large  number  ot  ipeuiei,  naUvei' 
ol  temperate  clfmatvi.  The  flowen  are 
without  petals,  but  the  lepala  are  petalnid 
and  oltan  large  and  brightly  coloured  The 
Imit  li  a  he^  ol  many  achenea,  with  long 
bearded  atylea     C.  TitaOm  t>  the  cemmoD 

hi  many  parta  ot  England,  loading  them  hrat 
with  Ita  coplooi  cluttera  of  whlw  bloiaomi. 
and  afterwarda  with  heapa  of  It*  teather- 
talled.  allky  lufU.  Improved  cultivated 
varletlea  are  much  In  favour  In  gardena 
ClBmWJOBl(klem'enB).Ti,ClBmenoj.  Spanaer. 


m  eldfnefu,  fflmuiLlif.  mercltaL]  ].  Ulld- 

'  '"nper,  ai  ahown  by  a  luperlor  to 

r;  dlapoBttlon  to  apare  or  forgive; 


1.  Softneaa  or  mtldnasa  ot  the  element*:  aa. 
the  cbTBaneu  of  the  weather.  '  The  dtmenev 
ot  npward  air.'  i>rud>n.  — Stm.  Mlldnsu, 
lendemeaa.  Indulgence,  lenity.  leniency, 
mercy,  uerclfnlneaa,  gentleneai,  compas. 
lion,  torglveneaa 

SUoMBt  (klaro'tnt},  a.  UUd  In  tomper  and 
diepoaltlon;  gentle;  lenient:  meRltnl:  kind; 


QaiMiitliM  (klam'ent-In),  a,  PartatDlDg  to 
81  Clement,  or  to  hia  repuUd  compllaliou: 
-  to  the  CanaUtntioni  of  Clement  V. 


•erlet  of  eompllatlona  aiorihed  to  St.  Oe- 
ment,  a  contomporaty  of  St  Paol.  but  now 
believed  to  be  apocryphaL  —1.  A  decretal  of 
Fopa  Clement  V: 
ClemanUr  (klam'snt-ll),  ada    with  mlld- 

CIstLOh  (klenah'x  (.t  (0.£,  dmcAa.  eUntlu. 
cIimcAi.  to  clench  or  rivet;  Sc.  dink,  to 
rivet;  Dan.  Uinta,  Sw.  Hinka.  to  clinch,  to 


drench.)    1.  To  I 

by  beatmg  down  toe  point  ivnan  iciianve 

throuoh  anythlnj;  to  rivet— £  To  fli;  I 


4.  To  graap  flnnly. 

[Thla  word  ii  alio  written  OincA,  but  the 
preaent  la  now  the  more  eommon  apelling  ) 
Olanch (hlenah^  n.  1.  Acatoh;  agrip;  apar- 
ilatonl  olntoh;  a  clinch. 

E.  t  A  pun  or  play  on  worda  '  Clenehti  upon 
worda.'  Diyden.  'Comick  wit  degenerat- 
ing InA  clmeAai,'    Knnfm.    lAlw  writton 

a!»A.i 

Climflh«r  (kleoeb'M),  n.  That  which 
close  a  controveny;  an  uoanaoerable  ergn- 


Pnrily:  cleanncas.  Otaneet 


ie<UJ 

Banna  of  plants,  nat.  order  CapparldaoeK. 
The  apede*  are  under-shruba  or  annu^ 
herbs,  with  almple  or  compound  leaves,  and 
white.  Toltow,  or  purple  Bowers,  found  In 
troplcu  reglona 
<nep«l  (kltp).  E.f    (A.  8a(.  ekpoii,  thapian. 

tt^.  to  tell  talea:  aUled  to'DjSapp">.'  to 


eb.el*iD:      Ch.  Bo.  loak;      g.jo;     J.  Job: 


CLIANTHUB 


pnttle,  to  bibbls.J    To  err  out;  . 

•CUpiuf  lor  venatanoe  ot  Uila  tmci 


Kppeal. 


. '  Thar  ebpa  ui  dninbnli.'    Shak. 

lapMinmlA  Alap«uii'ml  ii),n.  [Or  Uipli, 
U>  atcal.  lo  hlda.  uid  anuaai,  auid.]  An  In- 
-  - )[  msuniliic  tlma  b;  land,  Ute 


Ihe  dlKhu8e  ot  nster.     In  the  older  01 


lonat  ■  pleca  of  cor] 


or  light  wood,  which, ■■thsTeuciatlod.roH 
up  hy  dagr««9  Had  Ihowed  tbs  hour.  In 
later  clepiidriB  the  honri  were  Indlcitad  br 
■  dimL  In  Og.  X  the  float  1  li  attuhed  to  the 
end  of  ■  chain,  which  li  wound  round  the 
■pladle  B,  and  hai  It  lU  other  eitremltv  the 
counlcrwolght  d.   Oa  water  being  ■drattted 

tarwelgbt  deeceDd)  and  tnniathe  eplndle.an 


■  dial  u 


A  Chen 


KLEPTOHUItA-' 

aierHtOtl&I,t  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cleie- 
•tory,  (luolid  ia  Oxford  Gloaary, 
CSera-ltOiT.  Clu'-it<ny(klii'>u-rlXn-  ^^ 
OlamaLI  Clarglcall  (kltr-jl-al,  kl«r']lk-al), 
a.  FerMDlngtotbeclergy:  learned;  clerlily. 
'  Oar  Urme)  been  io  cUiyieai  and  qualnte.' 

ClerBir7lftl*r']ln),e,£  To  convert  Into  a 
clergyman;  to  turn  to  clerical  princlplea 

Td     cb     t^tiX"'""suaLkt. 

01eiVlanl(UAi']l-on).n.    A  young  chorider 

orqulre-boT.     'AIK-'-'-—' — 

of  age.'    CiaueiT. 

OleTKTdcltr'ui.n.    [ 

It  from  a  LL  ufcrieL, 

*l*ri*M,  clerical,  a  clelgyni»ni  t""^  W 
a  lot,  probably  became  after  Christ  ume 
of  tbeapoatlei,  Ac,  were  appointed  by  lot.] 
1.  The  body  of  men  Mt  apart  and  conie- 
cnted,  br  doe  ordination,  to  the  lervlce  ot 
God  In  the  Chrlatlan  church:  the  body  ot 
•cclealaitlca.  In  dlitlnctlon  from  the  laity. 
1,  The  prIvUece  or  benaflt  of  cleigy. 

—BnuJU  0}  cfaiyv.  in  law.  originally  the 
■lempUon  ot  the  penoni  at  clergymen  from 
criminal  proceu  before  a  Hcnlar  Judge;  or 
■  privilege  by  whlcb  a  clerk,  or  penon  In 
orden,  clalniHl  lo  be  dellrend  to  hli  ordl- 

. ..■_....  ,,  (eion,     Th' 

auumed  to  gl 


nary  to  purge  hi 


n<nntUru>prleAypenoni.wHlD  ihexquel 

who  oonld  read,  ftnt  legally  recogniied  by 
atat.  a  Bdw.  1.,  a.D.  mi;  modified  hi  1S13. 
tenip.Han.VIIL:  it  waa  wholly  repealed  by  7 
and  S  0«o.  TV. .  isn.— 3 1  Learalog-,  idence 
OlBiKrabla  (kl«r'Jl-a-bl),  a.  BntAled  to  or 
admjlling  thebeaeRtof  dern;  aa,  aebrpy- 
oMefeloi^.     'A  elai^ivitNaotreiiee.'   BUKk- 


if  any  particalar  da- 


the  Eatabllihed  Chi.  .  . 
(nsrla  IklerU).  n.    A  clersyman  or  icholai 
■  The  Ario  ,  ,  .  addicted  to  a  If      '        ■ 


CtoTlO  Qilei'lk).  a.    Bame  aa  derirsl,  1. 

Clerical  <Uar'lk-al),  a.  (L.  dericiu.  Or. 
WirikBt.  See  Cleroi  and  Clerk.]  L  Re- 
lating or  pertalnlna  to  Ibe  cleigy;  ai.  dtri- 
col  toniure;  cferKaf  robca;  efririco^  ilutlea. — 
2.  Belating  to  a  clerk,  writer,  or  copylit.— 
CI«r(aiI  errori,  error*  made  bv  a  clerk  or 
hya( 


n  (kler'tt-al-lmi  . 
Influence,  eapeclalty 
•t  the  clergy;  aacerdotallmi. 


ClBTlcltr(k]e-rtia-tl},n.  The  elate  of  being 
a  clergyman.    J .  J .  B.  WWanvm.    [Aare.] 

(]leTli7(kler'[-iI),  iL  1.  A  body  of  clerke  or 
learned  men;  the  llteratL 

■InhfT  jmcH.  phUraaphtil,  or  iSiaLuv    ^tltTtdgi. 

t.  The  Gl«sy,  ai  oppoud  to  the  lalty,    [In 
both  aeDiei  rare.) 
Qeik  (kUikV  •).     [A.  Sax.  f2«rie,  dxrt.  a 

eut;  O.FT.  f£>rc:  from  L  cltriciu.  Or.  tUrt- 
.  SeeCLiRQT.]  1. Adergymanoreccleil- 
aatlc;  a  man  In  holy  orden.  eapecially  In  the 
Church  of  England.  —1.  A  man  that  can 
read;anianaIletten;aacholar.  [Archaic] 


Church   B«A.—K  One  who  li  ■ 


lae.for 


'  attached  to  all  coorti,  mnnlclpal 
ad  other  corporatlcna,  Bocietlea,  auocla- 
ona,  dbc. ,  whose  duty  generally  li  to  keep 
icoiili  or  proceeding*,  and  tranuct  all  bo  li- 
eu under  direction  ot  the  court,  body,  Ac , 
.  _v —  I.  r.  -mpioyed;  ai.tJcrtof '■ 


town-rieri;  clert  to 

SBCBEitKi.  —ft  In  America,  k 


'0*rd.  d 


dutlee  i*  uan^ly  the  keeping 
a  *hopman.  —  Clerk  of  the  aHi»,  the  petwn 
who  writei  aU  thing*  JndlcUUy  dona  by  the 
luatice*  ot  aulae  hi  their  clrcnlls. -CItrt  oS 
the  ifouje  (^  Commonr,  an  offlcer  appointed 
by  the  crown   to   make   entrlcL  remem. 

and  paued  In  Ihe  Hooae  of  Commona  — 
Cietk  r^  Hit  rroten.  In  Clamwry,  an  ofl^cer 

bouiei  of  parliament  and  upon  the  great 
laaL     In  the  Hooie  of  Lordi  he  make*  out 

writ*  for  the  attendance  of  the  Jndget.  com- 
mlifilona  to  inrnmon  and  prorogue  parlia- 
ment, and  to  pan  blllLand  performg  vaiioua 
other  dutlea  In  connection  with  the  Com- 
tnODi  he  make*  out  and  iuuet  all  wtlti  tor 


cuitody  of  bin*  paiaed  by  both  houae*  of 
parliament  for  the  purpoie  of  obtaining  the 
royal  auent  Sir  E.  fcaj/.-Cfcrt  of  Juili- 
tiary.  Ihe  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Juilltian. 
There  are  a  principal  and  depute-clerk  and 
an  aaalitant  whn*e  dulj'  It  I*  Co  attend  the 
iltting*  of  the  Juitlcfary  t^urt  In  Edin- 
burgh, to  keep  the  booki  ot  ad]oumal,  and 
to  write  out  the  Interiocntor*  and  lenlencei 
of  the  coutt.-Cln'itin  orden,  tn  the  Chunk 
ijf  Entftanii,  a  Uceoaed  olergyman.— Cl^rt 
of  the  rartiamenU,  the  chlel  olAcer  of  the 
Houae  of  Lot^a— Oirt  <,fth4}>nre.  an  ofll- 
oer  belonging  to  the  aeuloni  of  the  peace, 
whoae  buiioeu  li  to  read  Indletmenta  and 
record  the  proceed]  nga,  and  perform  a  num- 
ber of  ipectal  duUe*  In  connection  with 
countyairalra—Otrl'i/tAeHuton.  the  title 
given  10  the  clerk*  of  the  Coutt  ot  Seailon. 
—Cltrl  to  the  tigruL  See  Siomt,— J  St. 
Hichctaf  eletk,  a  thief;  a  highwayman. 

Shiiti,  Klhn  mHt  KM  Willi  StiMI  KIcIu/mi'  lUfti. 
rU  five  Ibe?  tUk  QKk.  SMat 

OUrk-ale,!  OlsrtrVklat  (klUrk'U,  kllkrk*'- 
k\\  n.     In  England,  a  feait  for  the  benaflt 
of  the  parish  clerk.     T.  Wartan, 
Cl«TkleM<klark'le*).a.  Ignorant;  unlekmed. 

Walerhaiue.    [Rare] 
01«rk-Ilke  (kl»rk'lik),  o.    Like  a  clerk; 
achoLar-Iike;  learned.    '  A  gentleman,  c^t- 


i.  Clerk-Uke;  acholarlj. 


•niiVr.lfr.5li  Julio.    »>4. 
Cl«rUr<kUik^),  ode.    In  a  (cholarty  mao- 

(Serkllllp  (kllrk'ihip),  n.  1.  A  *Ute  ot  be- 
ing in  holy  utden.— &  Bcholaiihlp. 

He  m  not  •'cue  id  dliplir  lili  i/trijii^  aod 

S,  The  ofllce  or  blulneaa  of  a  clerk  or  writer. 

Clennnuicy  (klS'rA-maa-iI  or  klers-man- 
il),  n.  [OrT)Un»,  lot,  and  manteia.  divina- 
tion.] A  divination  by  throwigg  dice  or 
little  bone*,  and  obavvlng  the  polnta  or 
marks  turned  up. 

fllBraiu>III7  (klfi-ron'o-ml),  n.  (Gr,  kUrat, 
lol.andnonwe,  jiutlce,lBw.cuatonLl  That 
which  la  given  ai  hia  lot  lo  any  one ;  In- 
heritance; heritage  or  pabrimonj. 

QetmiL  (kleth'ri^  n.  (Or.  tUtAm.  alder. 
which  theaa  planti  reaemble  In  tallage. )  A 
genua  of  plaiit*.  naL  order  Erleacea.  DatlTei 
uf  Horth  and  Tropical  America.    Thay  ate 


The  corolla  coniiita  of  Ave  tree  petala  One 
ipeclM.  C,  alnVaiia,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  ia  cultivated  In  thli  country, 
and  li  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  flowering 

Oleiich  (kluCh).  n.  [See  Clouqh.]  A  cleft 
or  gotse  la  a  niU :  a  ravine ;  alio,  a  elUI  or 
aide  ofa  ravine.    [Scotch.] 


OlaVB  (kl«v),  n.  An  old  f  orra  ot  dl/'.  ■  Hom- 
ing on  the  efnu  by  the  eea. '    Chautn: 

Clflvor  (kleVAr),  n.  [Perhap*  a  corruption 
of  O.  E.  and  Sc.  dcliivr,  acUve,  Ught,  nimble. 
but  Wedgwood  refer*  lo  dial,  Daa  IMeer, 
kleter,  clever,  which  la  agalmt  thli  auppo- 
■lllon.  UoreprobablyeoimectadwItkO.E. 
''-Kr.aclaw.anddaoH.toadhera.]  l.Fsr- 
rmlngoraotlDgwIthikillor  addteaa;  luT- 


forming  or  acting  with 

Ing  the  art  of  dotng  c_ 

readily;  poflaesalng  ability  of 


deviling  anything 

S  ability  of  any  kina  eepe- 
ve*  quickneia  of  Intflllect 
ileal  deiterity.     'A  cleiBr  pan-' 


)  o(  or  Bihlbi  ting  clevem 
a,  a  dever  ipaech;  a  clet 


vlnclST- 


•ome.  |Pn)vlnclal.}-S,  In  New  Enghiud. 
good-natured ;  poaieulng  an  agreeable  mind 
or  dIapoiltloiL  — Sin.  Deiterooi.  adroit, 
ready,  akilfnl.  neat-handed,  Ingenlona. 
knowing,  dlicemlng,  unart,  witty,  ihaip, 


«r-l*h).ii.    Toleimbly clover. 

Lord  Lyltm 
CleTBTly  (kleV*r-lI),  adt.    In  a  clever  man. 

ner;  deiteroualy;  iklUully:  ably. 
ClererlT  (klev'ir-U),  a,    WeU  In  health; 

used  In  New  England  In  aniwer  to  the  ealn- 

tatlon.  How  do  you  do  t    Baiiburlaa. 
Clsvenuu  (klev'tr-neiV  n.     1.  The  quality 

ot  being  clever;  deiteri^;  adrollnaa*;  *UI1; 

Ingenuity;  emartneaa 


n  Mew  Englind.  mlldnea*  or  agreeable- 


TiiSs 


orked  il 


>e  a  pin,  ueed  to 
connect  a  draft-chain  or  tree  io  a  cart  or 
plongh,  [Provincial  EngUih  and  Ameticau.  ] 

(ftair,  n.  or  v.E.     See  Cldb. 

01UuU«l»IUl-an'thu*).n.  [Or.  Wnot,  glorr. 
and  anthoi.  a  flower  ]    A  gena*  ot  pUnta. 


nw,  tu,  tat,  IgU;       mt.  n 


e.  tub,  bull:       oil.  pound; 


I.Sc-fejL 


oat.  order  LagnmiDiKB,  tonni)  In  Amtnl' 
■iIl  They  «r*  ihrubi,  with  largfi  hudionie 

ttrj  eltatM  pluit  witb  ciloiion  Bonn :  It 
■ttalu^a  hel^t  of  8  or  10  (nt.  It  li  ■ 
uUft  oT  Nan  ZsdVHl.  wturs  It  li  uUed 
pWTOtVbni.  tram  Ihs  naambluicB  of  tha 
kMlKl  Mtal  to  the  bill  ol  Uitl  bird. 
CUoh  (Utch),  B.    A  bnad-blulBd  TaiUih 

OUotli  (US-iU).  «.  |Fr..  rrom  atiiAfr,  to 
Manotype,  rrom  u  oldsr  roim  dtoiur,  to 
tutOD,  to  nuke  Ann,  tniiii  tbe  root  of  ctineA, 
el«i«ll(amitt]nKUi*  Diuutl)]  I.AitanHtTpa 
pUte,  (•pecUllf  one  derired  troin  mn  en- 
snTlnc  —1.  Id  nM«r.  >  iwatiTt  plclon. 
— CtWb  euHiv,  k  mode  of  ^iulnlng  ■  cut 
tnta  k  voodcut  (or  pttntlBg.  bf  (trlklni 
tlu  Toodcut  uddanlr  ud  peipendiciilulj 
downoDrniHl  metal  uit  la  Mcomliu  uUd. 
and  lulng  the  Dwuld  thu  obtained  to  ilTe 

OUctlJ-Wl^(kr<Uil-wmH.  Apure white- 
lead  nanuCactured  at  CiicAy  In  Fraiic& 

OUok  (klikV  i.i.  [All  ImlUuve  ward  ra- 
liiiieilMII  a  allebter  lound  than  Hack;  comp. 
daek,  Sudr.  eiink,  datk:  V.  UiUmn,  gr. 
ttifusr,  to  cUck- 1  To  make  a  imall  aharp 
aonod.  or  a  lacHaalon  ol  nnall  aharp  lOundi. 
u  bf  a  genua  atrlliliig:  to  tick. 


Ollok  (kltk),  n.  (yram  aoond.  5e«  rob.) 
1.  A  imall  ahaip  aound.  'Ilie  kUik  ol  a 
Batch.'  ITaiwatar.  —  l.  Tbe  cluck  of  the 
nattna  ol  BaHtb  AMol  Sa«  Cldce.  -S.  A 
nnall  piece  of  mechanlam  whh^  antan  the 
tMtb  of  a  ralcbat-wheel;  a  detent  or  nkUhet. 
4.  The  latch  ut  a  door.    ILocaL] 

OUok  (kllk).  *.(  [KqilTitlent  to  Sa  tl—k, 
tUik.  and  cloaalr  alHed  to  dutal.)  To 
■Mtcb;  to  clDlcb:  4L  he  aliebd  Itonto'mj 
handa.    IHDrlhern  Ei^lah.] 

COlek-bMtU  (kllkiliiU),  n.    See  Kunk- 

Ollekar  (Ulk'er).  ■.    L  The  a. 

cuatomara.     [VuL4!ar.]-t  In  alki 

cottar  out  ol  laaiher  lor  Uie  upperi  a; 

dlitrlbDlM  II  among  the  other  compoaltora, 
makei  op  the  pagaa,  and  aeta  ap  haad.llnea, 

OIlABtlkllk'et),  M.  [OPr.  iliw*t,alalch.| 
I.  Tha  knooker  of  a  door— 1.  A  latoh-ker. 
B.  Jimtan.~s.  Tha  latch  of  a  door.  [Obao- 
leto  or  proTlDcIa]  In  aU  the  HUuaa  ] 

CUimCT  (kU'ra-al),  n.  Tha  atata  or  condl. 
tlon  dl  a  client     OoodrieA. 

eUaat  (kU'entl  n.  [L  ditm,  itimtii.  a 
client,  from  OLelua,  to  hear.]  1.  In  Xna. 
OMiq-  a  ciUiBD  who  pat  hlmielt  ludar  the 
protection  of  a  man  of  dlatlnctloD  and  InHa- 
enoe,  oho.  Id  leapect  to  that  relation,  waa 
called  bla  patron.  Hence— 1  In  a  gnieral 
eenn,  one  whoie  IsteieMe  we  npreeenled 


SpaciacallT-:«  One  who  appU 
lor  adrlca  and  direction  la 


>llei  to  ■  lawyer 
dsleodiBg 


(.Dependent.      ._    

relation.'    Burkt.    [Inboth  »— —c.i 
OUuKad  (kirent-edy  a.     Sapplled  with 

dlenM.     'The  hMt  iIi«Uad  pettllonera.' 

ftick.  Otrm.    [Rare.] 
011ailtolan<kll-eat'el-A]),>l.    [SeeCLIIll- 

TILB. )    A  body  of  cllenta  or  depend; nta. 
OItent«IWT  (kll^n-tora-ri),  a.    Pertaining 

toellenIL     'CimMWIt^t'    Frvmii 
eUntole  <kiren-t«l),  n.     [Pr.  tUmttU.  L. 

tUnUtM.  olleittahip,  cIlenM  coDectlTclr  1 

1.1  Tbe  oondltloo  or  nlatton  of  ■  client 

■  Under  the  pretett  of  cUnMli.'  AJeiwn. 

t  One'a  oUenla  ooHaotlTaly. 

oh,  dMIn;     tfa,8o.lDefc:     g.fo;     j.M: 


CUantahlP  (kU'ent-ahlp^  n.     The  condition 

tectlon  ol  a  patroo.     Dri/dtin. 

OUK  Ollf  (kliri,  n.  [A.  Sai.  O^.  a  rook,  a 
cU9;  eog.  b.  W,  Uh>,  adlir,  aivck:  IcaL 
aif.  a  clUT;  Dan.  Hq«,  Bw.  Uippa,  Q. 
khppt,  a  rock,  a  cru.  Uanallj  connected 
wl&)  cKan.  to  apllt.  but  Skeat  thlnka  thia 
wrong,  and  nnltea  It  rather  with  dtave,  to 
adhere,  vtip,  to  embrace,  eflTa^,  dAmbtr, 
Bogceatlng  that  II  may  hare  orlclnally  meant 
a '  cllmbmg-place.'J  Apredince;  theiteep 
and  ragged  face  of  a  rocky  mala ;  a  ileap 
rock;  aheadland. 

OIUr(kllf).  n.     In  mutie,  aee  Clit. 

Qlliiy(kllt'ar(.  Hating  eUfle;brakaniorugT. 
'VecU-a  difv  tile.'  JoAn  D^tr.  -CK/y 
DoTer.'    Dnivtm. 

OUft  (kllft).  A  1.1  A  cleft  Si.  mllL  ». 
1  A  Clin.     '  High  growing  on  the  top  of 


auiBMtwla  (kn-mak-ttm,  kllm-ak'UMkY 
M.  [See  CUMACTgB,  CLIMAX.]  A  oilUc*] 
period  In  hnman  lUe.  or  a  period  In  which 
Bone  iraMchufe  laenppoeed  to  UkepUce 
In  the  homan  conatltatlon.  The  critical 
perloda  en  aappoeed  by  eoma  to  be  the 
yeara  prodncad  by  mnltlplying  7  into  the 
odd  DDmbertt,  1^7,  and  9:  to  which  ot&en 
add  tha  Blit  year.  Tbe  Od  year  1>  called 
the  grand  or  great  ellinacterlc.  It  baa  been 
■appoeed  thM  tbeee  peitedi  are  attended 
with  aona  remarkable  change  Is  reapect  to 
health,  life,  or  tortone 

~-        -    ■    -  (kiim-ak-WrTk-alX  a.  and  n. 


OUnuital  ( kti'mat-al ),  o,    FertainiDB:  to  a 

OUlUtUOllloail-ma-UtVIk).!!.  [Oc.Hima. 
dlmaU,  and  arcM,  dominion  ]  Preelding 
oTer  cUmatee.    Cnng. 

Clmwte  (kU'mlt).  rL  |L  lUma.  Gr.  tlma. 
Uinotof,  a  ilopa,  from  U>n4,  to  hand;  the 
name  IndieiUng  the  Inclination  of  the  earth 
from  tha  eqaalor  to  tha  pole.  ]  1.  In  oid 
giaa.  a  lone  meaanrad  on  the  earth'i  aarface 
by  llnaa  parallel  to  the  equator,  there  being 


of  a  tract  or  reslon 
In  nUtion  to  the  Tarlooi  phenomena  of  the 
atmoaphera,  w  lamperataK,  wind ,  motaton. 


(kll'mit),  e.i. 

In  a  parilcHlar  nglon. 
malahera.'   iSla£     [R 


I,  a  lenpeni 
jt;  the  ditna 


■Mimait  ohaugaa 

,  nill-mi'ahon),  n.    Thaactotln- 

climato;  aecllmatlon.    Wamtter. 

(klfmat-ii).  *.t  pnL  A  pp.  M- 
pr.  rfinaiiau.    To  accnitom  to 


aecllmatlie;   aa,  planta  will  dtmalut 

foreign  conntdea 
dttmitopgipiiloal  (klf  mat-fi-grarik-al), 

Belonging  to  cUmatogn^ihy  or  the  atodV 

the  railallODi  of  ellnuta. 
OUUfttopk^r  <kllinB-liig^a-fl).  n.    [Or. 

iKuna,  iBwwtot.  a  cltnule,  and  STfU,  to 

deeerlba]    '  •---■-•—    •  ■■ 


(Rarel 


CmiluttoIO(lMa(kll'mat-(l-lo]"lk.alXa.  Per- 
tainlng  to  climatology;  connected  irllh  eU- 

iolOCT  (kU-ma-tol'o-llX  ».  [Or  Hima, 

-. ato,  and  Icoea,  docGnna  ]  Theaolence 

ol  Dllmatea;  an  tateatleatlan  of  the  caaaea 

on  which  tha  cilmato  of  a  place  depende, 

011IUttai«tCUI'mB-tar)^>i  A  climate.  SAoJb. 


i-tar),  *  J 
ikaV  n.  [L .  from  Or  tb'uHU, 
•  •««■«,  uuui  UbiA  to  Blape.1  LlnrAeLa 
figure  in  which  aerend  propMltioBi  or  ob' 
leclaare  placed  baton  the  mind  ota  reader 
or  hearer  bi  inch  an  order  that  thepnpoal- 
tlon  or  object  calenlated  to  produce  ue  leaat 
bnpieMl<»i  ihall  atilke  It  fint,  and  that  the 
ran  ahall  follow  In  regtilar  gradatlOB.  — 
1  The  hlgheat  point  ol  anything;  the  cul- 
mination ;  acme ;  u,  he  ni  now  at  the  di- 
mo*  of  hie  f  oitanaa 

OUnb  (kiln),  e.i  pret  A  pp.  etWated  or 
eiamb,  but  the  Utter  la  now  obKlete  except 
Id  poetty:  ppr.  ttinMna.  [A.  Bai.  tiimban, 
O.  and  D.  ktimmr--' '  —  -■ 


ix(kU'n 


1,  Specldoally  ol  plaata.  to  a» 


boneyanckl 
rtOSmXB,! 


OUmlNtbla  (klln'a 


.    That  nuy  be 


,  (Wlm'a-bn,  a. 
ShiTvotid.    IRare.  ] 

Cllmbar  (kllm'^),  n.  i.  one  whocUmlM. 
monnU,  or  rlaea  by  the  band*  and  feet;  one 
who  riae*  by  labour  or  elTort— £.  In  but.  a 
plant  that  rlaea  l^  attaching  lUelf  to  aome 
aapport—S.  InerxiiA.  tbe  name  applied  to 
blrdi  of  the  order  ftcanaorc^  from  their 
climbing  hablta,  aa  the  panutt,  cockatoo*, 
woodpeckera,  &c.  They  have  two  toet  be- 
fore and  two  behind. 

OUmbar,!  v.L    iTrom  d 
orthography  ol     ' 
mount  with  eSorl 


OUrnUSC  (kllm'Ing),  a.    HaTi 
to  oUmb;  poeeeeelng  the  powi — 
ollmblng;  aa,  a  elfmfruu  plant 
Are.'     ■*-■■ 


^ot 


lalltyof 


jhlDiDey-aweep;  »oeall<3 

made  to  cUmb  chimneyi.    Chlmi 

Ingby  cUmbfng-boyi  [>  now  proh. 

OlmiUiig-lron  (kllm'lng-l.emX  n.  An  Iron 
attached  to  tbe  feet  to  aaaitt  in  ollmblng 
treea  and  the  like.  ■  Fitting  new  (trap*  to 
hti  tlimbiy-inm.'    T.  BnfKit. 

CUmeO^Eni).  n.  [L  •tina,  a  dime  or  dl- 
inata  ]  A  Iraot  or  region  of  the  earth. 
'WhaUver  dtw  tha  inn'i  bright  dnlo 
warnia'  JfilCen.  ■  Clinu  ol  tbe  nnforgotten 

i)B(klI-nan'dil'Dm),  n.  [Or.  kliat, 
onlr,  andnu,  aman.)  InhU.  a 
ot  tha  column  In  orchlda 


Ulnlngth 


Clinolt  (kllnah),  e.t     Same  aa  Clenth,  which 
la  now  the  commoner  loim.    Bee  ClihcH. 


4»> 


to  tlu  rinc  <A  KD  KDchoT;  a  klad  ol  knot  ud 
lelztngH,  uHd  to  futen  A  c&ble  to  the  ring 
of  AD  anchor,  uid  tht  breeolitDg  of  k  b^id  to 


tROontronnji 


beat  down  to  ImmUd  uiTtlitng.  —  1.  That 
which  dOEldtaanutlariiHcincally, — ' — ' 
ornpl^aodscliiTeMtoolawi • 

OUnObar-biillt.  OUnkar-traUt  (klinih'tr 

but.Uii«k'«c-bUt),  a.    Hide  ol  cllncber- 

Clln^iar-woiX  Ollnbr-wazk  (kiinifa'tr- 
wtik,  klingk'tr-wtrkX  n.  In  ihip^ruildinf, 
tha  dlipoaltlon  it  the  pUnki  In  Uie  ilds  '' 


«r  adg«  0?  tho 


irj  up  or  wlthBT ;  Dao.  klyngt,  to  grow  In 
doitan;  Wvnw,  >  help,  a  duller  ]  To  »d- 
hen  cloHlr;  to  stick:  to  hold  fut.  eape- 
dalij  iij  winding  ronnd  dp  embracingt  fol- 
lowed bj  to;  u,  the  tendril  of  a  Tine  dhigi 
la  Its  mpport,  '  Two  btbea  of  toie  clo« 
dinffinff  to  her  wmlit. '    Pope, 

OUag(kUiig),t.l.  (BeeaboTel  1.  To  pinch 
■TUl  bnngfir  cJunir  them.'    Bj/ron. 

2  To  applf  nimlj  ud  oloaelr. 

OlllW-rtaiie  (kllng'itfin).  11.  A  TBrietroI 
iwach  whoH  pulp  adhets*  dowl;  to  the 

CUney  (kllnz-l),  n.    Apt  to  cUng;  adheHre. 
Joh.mm.    (Ru-e.] 
CUnlo  {kllD'ikl,  0.    Suae  u  Clinieal. 


beallDC  art  Oinital  lurgei 
li  the  apKial  branch  of  tJie 
which  lintructlon  la  Imparted 


te,  by  a  phvHluiui, 
Initruclfon  la  the 


bedildeo 
len  U  a  conre 
if  baptum^  pr 


e&niout.  See 
uninatloD  ol  a 
iretence  at  hl> 


Eh.  death  ■bed'."-^li>ii 
baptism  ndmiulHtered 
or  dyliw  piirKina 
CllniC«n7  (klln'ik-al-li),  adt 

Gllnlqiu  (^-nikO,  n.  ""ni. 
CI.1MCU..I  In  nwf.  an  ei. 
pntlent  by  a  profeuor  in  | 

fflliiiani  <k1ln'l-uni)t  n.    In  bit.  ume  ai 

CUnk  (kllngk).  i.i  |An  Imitative  word.  > 
uaiallEed  turm  DOrrMponding  to  click,  uid 
eipresilng  a  thinner  or  weaker  aound  than 
elan*;  Mnip.  D.  Uinim.  to»nnd.  to  Uukle: 
Dan,  i'iiV'.  to  tound,  to  Jingle^  TceL^finff^, 
to  ring,  to  tinkle;  CI.  tiingrn.  to  ring,  to 
chink]  1.  To  ring  or  Jlnglo;  to  utter  oi 
make  a  imall  eharp  eoand  or  a  auccsulou 
of  anchtounde,  u  biatrlking  imaU  metallic 
or  other  aonoroui  bodloi  together.     S.  To 

OUllk<kUDgk),i>.t.    To  cauH  to  produce  B 

amall  iharp  ringing  aound. 
011Itk(klingk),n.     1.  A  iharp  lound  made 

by  the  eolliaionol  lonorona ^nidlai     'The 
ila-SAa*.— aiAclinch, 


by  the 
ef>n*ui 


8.  A  imart  itroke.  'Anagot  aefuUton  the 
head.'  Old  battad.  [Scotchf-l  Uooer 
-NeeilfD'ciJnl:.-    Bant.    IBcotch.] 

CUnkUlI  (kllnik'antX  a.    See  CLIMQDDiT. 

OUsker  (kllngk'«r),  a.  l.  a  partUUr  Tltrl- 
Seil  brick  or  man  of  bricki.  ^  2,  A  kind  of 
bard  Dutch  or  Fleml^  brick,  uaed  for  par- 
ing Tarda  and  itablea  —3  A  mu*  of  locom- 
bnetlblo  Korla  or  elag  which  lonna  In  gratea 

nit.  ntr,  fat,  fitll:       ml,  met,  b*r:       pine,  F 


and  (nmacea.  —4  VttriBed  or  barat  mutter 
oilde  of  jron,  formed  when  Iron  li  heated 

minkar-bar  (kllngk'«r-blb'>.  n.  In  ifeani- 
taaiati.  the  bar  flied  acroae  the  lop  of  the 
ath-pll  fur  lupporting  the  rods  uaed  for 
clearing  the  nre-ban, 

CUnkar-lmllt,  a.    See  cuhobbk-bsilt. 

OIlIlk-noil«(kliDgk'stOnX>>.  (din^and 
itotu,  tram  its  eanareameu.  Sea  PBOHO- 
UTL)  A  felipathlc  rock  o(  the  tnuhytic 
groap ;  It  hai  a  alaty  itruclure,  and  li 
generally  dirlilble  Into  tabnlar  mauea  of 
greater  or  leaa  thlcknei^  which  an  lome- 
choM  uaed  «i  rooOtig  abto,  It*  coloun 
are  dark  greeolah-gra;,  jellowiih,  bluiih. 
or  aahgniri  and  It  1>  osually  (raDalttcaut 
at  the  edgea,  aometlmea  epaqne. 

CllSkniAdl  (fcllnglE'am-bel),  n.  A  bell 
man.     Burnt     [Scotch;  hamoranal 

Ciinodlasoiud  (kii'ii'>-<ii-ag"o 

tlin(i,tolacllne,f--' "  -"■ 

that  diagonal 

cryatala  which  forma  an  oblique  angle  with 

ClUHMUwroiUd  (klI'n5-dI-ag"on-al),  a.  Per- 
taining to  or  In  tha  direction  of  tha  cUno- 
diagonal, 

0111uki»phio<MI.nfi-grafUi).«.  [Or.  kHM, 
to  Incline,  and  orap'.d,  to  write  or  draw.] 
PertalniBg  to  tliat  mode  of  projectkm  In 
drawing  La  which  tha  raya  of  light  are  aup- 

Hto  fall  obliquely  on  the  plane  of  pro- 
d(klin'otdXo.     [Or.  Mil 


ie,aiulB.iliaiF<'n'it.)  Insryibif. 


m-alln. 
iil)fni 


ipplled 

the  Klfa-turcica  of  the  aphenald  bone,  from 
thelrreiemblance  to  the  knobaof  abedj ' 


the  Kllittu: 


■nglea  between  the  u 


OUnqiUJit  (kllngk'ani 


DUnqiUJ 


lunA^nU,  UdhI  (raucAen,  to  nutle  or 
crackle^  1  I.  A  glittering  alloy;  Dntob  gold. 
S-t  Tineel',  falK  glitter. 
Clliiqiiaiitl(kllnBk'int).a.   [Tr.  Beeabova.) 
Dec  bed  with  tinul 


In  by  her  iWe,  - 

covered  by  Hind  In 

if"  "teripldoM 

niolluv:i,o!wi.ich  ' 

one  apeclet,  C.  bo- 

ly     abundant     In  °  Saighui,  Rome. 

conitltutlDg  the  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  the  whale,  and  heace  called  whale'i  food 
hy  the  whale- flihen. 
CUooldn  (kllun'l-de},  n.  ji(  (See  Clio]  A 
family  of  naked  marine  molluaca,  placed  by 
Cuvlir  u  the  flnt  ol  hia  dau  Pteropoda, 

Clip  (klip).  nCpret^pp.elitiiKd.  dipt;  ppr. 
ef'ppinj).  [In  flnt  three  meaoiogi  ume  a> 
IceL  Uinia,  to  clip,  to  cut  tha  hair;  Dan. 
kixppe.  Sw.  klippa.  to  clip  or  ahear,  in 
fourth  from  A    Saj.  rfyppon,  to  d»»p,  to 


»tfMVtii^lb>aiBgH8i«IU.  A* 
nbrace;  to  enfold;  to  HITTOmu 

Ky  TiDCfl]  OM  juloid  tf  ElU  ivr 

c  ihc  eiifi  ihF  elm.  Sr^  ^ 


—To  clip  tin 
abort  ao  aa  t^idepi 

fy.  tapntaehe^i 


.. -ocnt  ablrd'a  wlnga 

I  ia  deprire  It  of  the  powerof  flight ; 

hi*  upinUoiii. 


Ollp  (klip),  ■,<.  In /alMTnv,  to  fly  awiftly^ 
^h  an  IndeBnlta  it.  •Oitt  it  down  the 
"■"  '  '    Dri/iUti. 

An.  l.tAnembnee  'Kotoiedto 
■Kit.-  Sir/'.Sidiwu.— aTheqnajitity 
ahom  ate  atngleiheartng  of  aheap,  a 
9  shearing. — S.  A  blow  or  atreke  wllii 
id;  aa,  be  bit  bim  a  clip.    (Colloq.)— 


which  partially 


a  projecting  fl 

embracee  the  wall  of  the  hoc 

a  pi.  Shean.  fiurru.  [Scoti 
011p«r(kllp'tr),ii.  l.Onewl 
dally,  one  who  cuta  otf  the  e( 


that  runa  awUtlf .  or  looka  aa 
running  awiftly;  a  vary  araart 
thing  tlnt-nte.    [Colloq.  ] 


OUpper-bnllt  (kllp'«t 
biait  after  the  type  of  a  ^_„_. 
OUpp-ntil  (kllp'aihXn.  [Dan.l«p;W.|  nih. 


,  apUt  o: 


g^l(p^),p,anda. 


takea  her  In  hli  dip) 
fidiMtF.  ■—  I.   awift ;   aa,   a  aipptnf   pace. 
(Colloq.I  — S.   Smart;   ahowy;   nnl-rate. 
[Cclloq.] 
Wlul  ibftini  lirli  Uieie  >en  In  liiit  buoncbt. 
CUOpluOillp'lng), n.    1.  The  •ctj3ntt£^ 
■eparated  by  cUpping.    "Hie 


;h  la  cllppei-  __ ,  „  ^ 

__,pfii«,     'ThB  tUpBtm  ot 
id  pailnga  of  our  naili.    Lttkt. 


embracing. 

„_  J  (klip'ing-tln.„  . 

The  time  of  theep-ehearing ;  I 


farmer  at  aheep-aheaitng  tl 

1*  alwayi  mirth  and  good 


cheer.     Sir  W. 


--„ — ,.„     q/«*K 

CUqae  (kltk),  n.     [Fr.  liimi:,  nrobabli  ■ 

aenae.    SeaCUiqcE]    A  party;  a 
irle;  uied  generally  la  a  bad  acoH. 


or  party ;  diapoaed  to  form  dlqi 
a  Htty  party  anlriL 
CUqvUlUMU  O^k-lah-neay  n. 


dlipoiltlon  to  form  cllqnei 
torm  clluuei:  allquiiiD. 

—  (klek'iim).  n.    Tb 
1  clique;  cUquiahnt 


n.  The  state 
;  indlnaUonor 
i;  lendeocy  to 


CUih-cJ 


iA.l    To  I 


(A  n 


d  like  I 


I  of  awonla.     'Tho  weapona  diut'dJsa*.' 

V/t^Mag,. 

-'■    -■■■ah'klaab),  n.     Silly  talk; 

Bcindal.     [Sootcb.l 

"Vma-Uaab),  k.     CUab- 

[Scoleh.] 

IT    (kllah'ma-kla-*«rX    ti. 

i;  silly  talk;  gossip,     fiiimt. 


Cllltl-clmab  (kllali'klaa 
palaver;  goaaip;  scanda 

"'1'hTnV''lMft  (kliah'mi 
cluh;cllahmaclaVBr.    [I 


CUtorlACUi-lO'ri-a), n.   [C»(orii(w 


il,  Sc  abUDe;      y,  Sc  tty 


Tils  namgRiiu  n«lM  an  climbing,  raivli 
•net.  harlM.  with  Ur(a  blua.  vUta,  ur  nd 
flooan.     SaTcnl  ipaclH  ue  In  cultfntloD. 

Olltorte  (UI-I6-C1*).  n.  [Or.  kUUtrit.  trom 
U(U,  tolncloHorhlde.]  In  amit.  ■  immU 
etoniitwl  oreta  ol  ttu  tenuile  pmJaiidiua, 
ooneisled  b;  tho  Libia  nulora. 

OUtUTHllftnar  (klll'MrUat'Ut),  ».  (B«- 
duplicatod  [ram  claiUr  on  tha  lama  prln- 
dple  aa  otiilk-cIiuA.  KHIa-Mltl*,  Ac)  Pa- 
laver ;  Idle  talk ;  a  cIwtMrlBc  naiae. 

CIlTsn,  aiAkTan  (kllT'tn.  kUT'in}.  n. 
[From  lu  clMtlng  or  clingtm  lo  the  clotbea  ] 
A  plant,  (laiium  Aparine,  ailed  alaoOoom- 
gran.  It  bu  a  aqiuire.  roDsh,  jDlnt«d 
Bt«m ;  ihB  Jolnta  hairy  at  tha  baaa.  with 

OUrttyOiliVi-tlX n.    [LtiiMU.]  AdecliTllr; 

a  gradient     rRare.) 
OKMlcaOllO-Wi).  n.    [L.acomnionHwer.] 

L  An  Dndergroiuid  coodolt  for  dndnage ;  a 

Bomt.  — £  A  link ;  a  prinj.  _S.  The  eicn- 
mentory  caritj  Id  blrda.  reptUei,  man]' 
DahM.  and  lover  maminalla,  tanned  bj  tha 


MM  ol  a  beU< 

(whloh  !«).)    _. 

worn  onr  other  clothei  both  b; 
woman.— t  That  vhlch  « 
or  preleit;  i 


CiMk  (klAk),    __      .     __    

cloak.  — 1.  To  hide:  (o  conceaL     'Toetiiat 
-    '  -Svii^Tobld* 

a  cloak.    J.  irartiiuatir"[^rai 

kk-tMS  (UOk'basX  n.     A  bac  In  rulch  a 

ak  or  other  clotnea  art  euned ;  a  port- 

■  StuRed  eleali-bag. '    Sllat 

'  (klfik'ed-lii  ode.     In  a  cU 

-Iwlnuuiner.    Bp.  SurtuL   [I 

^Miriajf  (ktorina).  n.    1  The  act  ol  coTsr- 
Idk  witEor  aa  with  a  doak.- £  A  waoHeo 
material  for  Diaklnff  oloaka. 
OIo«k-RMm(kiak't«ni).n.  AroomaUaehed 
to  anj  pUoft  of  general  reaort,  aa  rallway- 
autlon,  aaagmbly-roama,  open-houie.  dtc. , 
where  ladlei'  ctoak^  Ac.,  are  depoillad. 
OlOftlhl  (klOth).  n.    Cloth,     ^uarlu. 
ClloblMil,ta.   Like  a  club^  clubbed.    -Qnt* 
doMwliUve*'    CImuctr. 
eiobbw(klub'b«r).  n.     [Pinbtbl/fioRi  the 


ed-up  ahoea.     Ditktnt. 
I'ber.irX  n.   A  cobbler  of  tJio 

'-•-—  '--  nibbtag  eliMer 


eoDcoali  their  defe 
tDto  the  bnaki  of  tha  laatber 
(OOdurdl  ^MilbilX  n.    (Knnn  Vr  elocAi, 


t  belfrr.     WfKt 


a  bell.     Sm  Clock  ) 

OlMlhlBr.t  n.    (Fr.  el  

abelfrr.     Ai/l<fi. 

Ctoo»(k1ok>,n.  (OrigmallyabeUandhenw 
the  apparatui  which  canaai  a  bell  to  itrike 
at  ctntla  Inlemli.  ■  clock.  The  word  ti 
widely  ipread,  and  Eta  ultimata  origin  la  not 
clear.  Oomp  A.  Sai.  ilacga,  Icel.  tfutte, 
Dan.  HoU>,  Sw.  tloeta,  D.  kla*.  a.  alatte,  a 
beU  or  clock:  Ir.  and  Gael  6ka.  a  bell  or 
clock,  Clutiitha  ■ameword.lhronghL.I. 
elMni.elea.ab^llandaklDd  of  cape,  whence 
Wt.  el«A«,  a  bell.  |  I,  An  tautmnimt  or  ma- 
chine lor  nMaaarlng  tlm 
houn,  mlQutaa.  and  often 


Indlcal 


....  .        _  -pUta.  and  dif- 

fering from  a  watch  In  not  being  adapted  to 
be  carried  on  the  peraon.  It  gBDersIlT  eon. 
KaUel  K  franw  containing  a  train  ol  wheel) 
moved  br  welichta  or  iprlnga,  and  regulated 
brapendnlumorbalancA-whwI.and  l> gen- 
erally made  to  mazk  the  honrand  often  leiaer 
dlTliilon*  of  time  br  the  (troke  of  a  hammer 


1. 1  A  watch,  ipaclflcally  one  th 
boor.  '  That  itrtklng  eteek,  * 
lone  worn  in  hli  pocket '  It. 
phnma.  What  u'clook  la  Itl 


Addlaon  uae  a-ciock,  ■ 


motlfe  power  ol  which  la  electricity  directed 
on  the  pendulum,  or  on  a  weight  or  ipring 
b;  wtdch  the  pgndalum  la  kept  In  motion. 

OlOOk  (kiDk),  a.I.  or  L  Sime  M  Clack.  (Old 
BnglUi  and  Scotch.  I 

dock  (Uok>  n.  IComp.  8c  actatk,  O.H.a 
duiiticit,  a  beetle.l  An  Engllih  and  Scotch 
popular  Dame  lor  a  beetle.  'A  buiiard- 
aloek, '    f 0ntw«en. 

OltMk  (klokl,  n.  jPoHibly  ortglnalli  applied 
to  a  bell-anaped  omaiMBt  or  b«ll-«haped 
flower.]  A  fkgureor  AgnnKl  work  embrold. 
ered  on  the  ankle  ol  a  atocklng ;  lonaerly, 
according  to  HalUwellthenamewaa  applied 
to  omameutal  work  on  other  parte  of  the 

ClMk-«lUI)>  (klok'a-lAim),  n.    Same  aa 

ClO0k-be«tl«(klok'bt-tl),w.  SameaiCIcdt, 
a  beetla  Sometlmei  affiled  krwr-innHiiv  in 
the  5Mro6a«j  .^ —*-"—"■  "■ 


rabdC-wOTkOtlok'wtTkXn.  The  nuchlnerT 
and  morementa  of  a  clock:  a  complex  me- 
-■- of  wheali  pindaclng "—" 


(neddlall  (klod'iih).  a.   Clownlih:  booriih; 
doltlih:  uncouth:  nn^lnly.     'A  dodduA 

aJr.'    DitnulL 

-    ■"  -  (klod'lahnea),  n.    Clownlah. 


Ooddy  {klod'lX  a. 


Conrfiting  of  cloda: 


. _  ..-_  :^lod^    "Then ^ 

earth.'    fifeaJ-.-S  Earthy^  mean;  ( 
Olodlioppar  (klod'hop^r),  n.    A  i 


Oladpkte  (klod'pAt),  n.     A  itupld  teUaw;  ■ 

dolt;  a  tbicklkull. 
01aS»»*i(klod'nit-ed),o.     Htupldldull; 

dolll^   -Uyel«Jf«t«lrelatlonL'  .drtuIA. 

ClMlpoIl  (klod'pAI),  n.  A  atnpld  billow:  a 
dolt;  a  blockhead. 

C9[>ir(kIof),  n.  [Ferhapt  originally  a  portion 
dVI  or  IpUt  off,  trDmcIniH.1  In  «nn.  an 
allowanoe  of  1  Iba  in  ereiy  3  c  wt .  on  certain 

Cli,  after  the  tare  and  tret  are  taken. 
the  weight  may  hold  ont  In  retailing 
The  term  u  ilgidfylng  a  tpecUlc  allowance 
la  now  obiolet^  cloB  Mni  now  need  to  de- 
note any  dedtictton  or  allowance  fnim  the 
ETOBi  weight.  Written  alio  ClmioA. 
diog  (klog),  tt.  [O.E.  ebim,  a  lump,  a  block: 
Be.  elojr,  a  dog,  an  ImpMlment,  a  clut,  etag, 

to  clog,  to  impede,  eipeclallv  wf- 

thiiin.iinnu«or«tlc]ty(comp.iJn(p'„ 

dag,  day.  See  Clai.J  I 
•:  that  wblch  hinden  mouuu. 
or  rennera  jt  dlDlcnlt :  hindnrance:  Impedi. 
nent:  apeolflcally,  aomething  put  npon  an 
animal  to  hinder  motion  or  leaping,  aa  a 
piece  ol  wood  taatened  to  Ita  leg. 


y.daiim'l 


t  of  ihoe,  Uie  upper  part  of  w 


ed  leather,  and  the  at 
muc  D  uiea  in  the  north  oIEi,'  ~ 
of  Scotland,  eapeclally  daring  wlnl 


.  .  -  protect  the  t»et  from  --,  _ 
(»tten.—STB.  Load,  weight,  burden,  encuni- 
nrance,  obatruction.  Impediment,  hinder. 


tllag  (klct),  >(■  pnt  *  pp.  0 
eloggmg.    1.  To  fmpede  the  m 


paaaagi  through ;  aa.  to  dog  up  a  tube :  to 
clo^  the  porea  of  the  body.— 3.  Fig.  to  throw 
obttaclea  in  the  way  of:  to  eniuniber:  to 
hinder:  to  burden :  to  trammel ;  aa,  to  tlog 


STB.  Impede,  hinder,  obatrtict.  embarraaa. 
burden,  reitrain,  mulct,  trammel,  fetter. 
C10«<klog).  ii.i,_    1,  To  becoi      ■      ■    ' 


eitrancoui  matter. 

)  unite  and  adhere  In  a 


r  braia.    ThU  Inatr 


IM  (klog'dani),  ».     A  dance  with 

-.-„ which  Uie  feet  are  made  to  perform 

a  noiiT  accompaniment  to  the  niuaic. 

Cl«-dailMr  (klag'dana.tr).  ii.  One  who 
perlorma  ckK-daocea.    JfnvAew 

(Owtnaa  (klog'l.nei),  n.     The  itata  ol 


aacTutlone  clnwinin.'  Dr.  B.  ilan' 
0l0B*y(kl(»l),o.  Clogging  or  having  [ 
to  clog:  adnedve:  tlKoua  'Some  gi 
and  cbii;^  parta '    BoyU. 


J.  job:      ft,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  aln^; 


w.  wig:    wh,  uAlg:    ih.  a 


CLOOHEAD 

01a^twa(kloK^d).  B.  |Ir<:I«<»A(l,*beI- 
fiy.l  One  of  iOie  ilender  roond  towen  «t- 
tached  to  Tuiou  Irlih  cbnrcliH.   Fiabnkf- 

OlDC-Iloniplp*  (klogTioni-pIp).  n  A  horn- 
plp«  lUncBd  with  clogi  on,     Dicktnt. 

(ftolstflT  (kloli'tir),  n.  [O.Fr.  doUirt,  Fr. 
eMtri;  trom  I.  Ha^alrum.  a  lutsnlng.  that 
whlcb  ihota  in.  fram  cfatufd.  etowum,  to 
■hut  Dp.]  L  An  inhed  «u  or  corered 
walk  ruDDtnc  roand  ths  wall*  at  cerialD 


(Ooot.OliitaO'int)."-  I^roi 

lonlit,    SseCLOorl  I>1t1< 


pDrtloni  of  monaitlc  and  collBglate  bulld- 
Inn.  It  luuallT  Itu  a  plain  wall  on  onc 
■ido,  and  a  Hilei  of  wlndowa,  witli  pJen  uid 
GOlamiu,  or  an  open  colonnads,  adlDlninsiin 
Interior  court  on  the  opposite  aide.  The 
original  pnrpo«  of  cloiatota  wu  to  afford  a 

and  recreation. —2.  A  place  of  rtUgloui 
retirement;  a  Dionuterr;  a  conTenl  'To 
beiniba-lf  c'tnito-nieneil.'    ShtHr. 

S.  Adj  anade  or  colonnade  roand  an  open 
court ;  a  piaiaa. 
OlolBtW  (U°l*'t*r),  e.e.     t.  To  oonBne  In  a 
cloiater  or  conTent. 


E.  To  ataut  up ;  to  confine  cloeelr  within 
walla;  to  lmmnr«i  Co  iliut  up  In  retirement 
from  the  world. 

L  t  rklali't«r-al),  a.     Same  M  Ctoit- 
ouieral  men  dI  great  learning  an  J 


Olalateiar  {kloli'tir-Sr),  n.  One  belonging 
010UtenH()iloii-t«r-ei),n.  SeeCLoraiRKw. 
dotner-fKrUKUoiCtir-gtrth}.!!.  insrcA. 
the  court  Inclosed  br  a  cloiater. 

a  (Mola'tfal),  A    Of  or  pertaining 


hoof-BJid-hoof,  i.t.  entj 

hoot.    (Scotch.) 

ClMtteCkliitlln.  [FromBaclwf, 
ahool.)  Aname  lor  the  devil:  lit 
ha  of  the  cloren  hoofa    (Bcotob  J 

OlOMtkUi),  v.l.  preL  A  pp.  eloaed; 

Epr  liininj,  |Fr.  efoi,  pp.  oldorc, 
I  (lint  Dp;  from  L  CMUtlii,  dau- 
nitn,  to  ihDt,  whence  alio  wn> 
cluiie,  aebxde,  include,  Mlliula, 
cMiter.Ao]  l.Tobrlngtogether 
Ow  put*  of;  lo  afaoti  to  make 
faat ;  at.  to  eloM  a  gata.  door,  or 


0  dote  a  bar^n  or  c 


ture  In ;  to  contolidate :  ottea  followed  bj 
up;  aa,  to  eloae  the  ranb  of  bwpe;  to  otoH 


ihnlin.    "liie  gitlwhlcfi  bonnteoui 

hatbinblmdof'ii-  Shak.  '  When  1  clung 
to  all  the  preaent  for  the  promlie  that  it 
cie»±'    rennyion. 

OIOBe  Wai).  I.i  1.  To  come  together,  either 
literally  orflgnratlTcly ;  to  unite;  to  coaleice: 
often  followed  b/  an  or  upon. 


U)  Bee  above,  S.-ro  d 

Close  OilAi),  >>.    l.iTheu 
JunctioD. 


It  life;  the  eiett  of  dar  or  nl 
awning  on  bim.  and  the  dm 

t  or  of  amoiical  period  orpaaa 


OlOka  (cUk).  n.  and  n     Rame  aa  CUak. 
Olomb  (klfim).  ob>.  or  poet.  pret.  of  rtimb. 
tnoilipaiton,!  *     A  clown.     Nam. 
tSlttOiO  (klau'lk).  a,    (Prom  Or  Unuf,  ■ 

ihaktng  or  Irreonlar  motion.  ]    In  palAol. 

■-■—     with   alternate    relaiatloD. — 


4  A  grapple,  at  In  wreatling. 


II  alter 


Datelj,  In  quick  sncceaaion.  producing  the 
appeanaceol  agitatlan,  aa  in  epllapaji:  lued 
in  contradlttlnctlun  to  ton^c  tpatm. 

moot  don  (kllitX  •>■  (Daa  Hob,  loeL 
l^i^.  ■  cloien  hool,  trom  root  of  efcoH,  to 
■pllt.1    A  hoof.     [Scotch.] 

Cloom  (klbm],  v.t.    (A  form  ntetem,  to  clog, 
JTorli^r.    ("uw'")'       ' "     one  ma 
FUa,  fir.  tat.  tgU;       mt,  mat.  b«ri       pi 


fence,  wall,  or  hedge;  ipeclBcall;,  the  . 
dnctof  acathedru  or  abbey.     'CIomi  eur- 

and  canona'     ifaeaulav.  —  £   (Proilncial 

■lair  of  a  building  containing  wreral  tent 

leading  olT  a  itreet 
Olow  (klAa),  a.    |Pr.  du.  I.  datinj.  ihut 

I,  pin;      Bfite,  not,  mbTe;       tUbe,  tub,  bQll; 


aving  the  habit  or  dlipotitloa  to  keep 
eta;  •ecreClTa ;   reticent;   aa,    a  date 

t.—y  Hating  an  appearance  of  conceal- 
i(;  eiprenlve  of  lecretlTeneta. 


Htagnant;   withoDt  motion 
jn ;  dlfllcult  to  breathe ;  oppi 


little  intervening  dlatance  in  place  or  time; 
ai.  the  rowi  are  too  clou;  to  follow  In 
doH  incceailoa-S.  With  little  diffefenca 
between  anIagonliU  or  oompetllon  or  rival 
partiee ;  almoat  evenly  balanced ;  aa  a  cfOae 
election.  '  A  dew  penoual  conteat-  Prtt- 
colt— 10  Having  the  parte  near  each  other; 
(a)  of  lolid  bodle^  compact;  denae;  a>. 
timber  of  cJoM  teiture  or  very  dott  m  the 
grain.    (»}  Of  liquldi,  rUcout ;  not  volatila 


S&: 


■»  general  ai 


to  atyie,  compreaaed;  oondenied;  c 
oppoaed  to  lotm  or  di/VH. 


la,  cfoie  frienda  — 1^  rndeviatlnf: 
'     '-     *  >ra  tin  object  to  wbich 
itaara  directed,  or  from 


m  Not  deviating  (nm  a  model  or  orlrlnal ; 

aa,  a  efoee  trmn^lalfon  — 

■    ""  Niggardly;  Btlngy J  pen. 


e  ire  dow  lecall*  im 
itiona-CIoet  i^(, 

mpt  ffawl-bulk- 


cloae  municipal  c. 
(a)ahaad-to-h*nd 

haadafaTnurlyeracwuLuiDujuBit  luavij^ 
for  the  men  to  iland  behind  In  cloae  engage 
mant  In  order  to  (Ire  on  tbe  enemr.  Called 
alao  Cloee  ftuarttn.  —  Clutt  pert,  a  port 
ittuatad  np  a  river:  a  tem  in  contiadia. 
tinctton  to  outsort,  a  hartwor  which  Uaa 
on  the  coait—TD  eomt  Is  dot  quartm,  to 
cAne  Into  direct  contact,  eepeelallt  with 
an  enemy.  ~  Cloaa  reUa.  roll*  kepi  tor  the 
record  of  ckaa  writ*  (hm  below).  Alao 
written  Claue  JIoUi.— Cleat  itring,  In  dng. 
leased  atalrt.  a  atalrcaae  without  an  onen 


newel. —  Ctoae  tartt,  a  »owel  proBoanc 
with  dimlniahed  aperture  of  the  Upa,orwj 
contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  month. 


A  putlenlar 


Clate  teriU,  granCa  of  the  toTtrelgn.  ■ 
with  the  grut  eeal.  directed  to  partly 

Graoni  (or  partlCDlar  puipoaea,  which,  nut 
lug  proper  for  publlo  I  upeetlOD.  ara  cloaed 
up  ud  lealed  on  the  outalde. 
aoM  (klOt),  oda.     ].  Tightly  ao  aa  to  lea*e 


Jcfry. 


CL08S-BANDSD 
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CLOTH-STRETCHER 


clapped  up  eUm.'    Shak.—i^f  In  oonoMl- 

iii«nl;McreUy.  'An onion,  which inanapkln 

being  dote  conrtjed.*    Shak. 

Get  jrou  all  three  into  the  box4ree:  MahroUo's 
coming  down  thb  walk.  .  .  .  CUm,  in  the  natne 
ofJeaSiic.  SMaJk, 

L  In  oonUct,  or  rery  near  in  ipace  or  time; 
M,  to  follow  o<oM  behind  one. 

He  his  sleep 
DIstnrb'd  not.  waiting  cIom  the  approach  of  morn. 

—CUm  to  ths  ioind,  the  position  of  a  ihip 
when  its  head  lies  near  enough  the  wind  to 
fill  the  sails  without  shaking  them. 

Oloie-tended  (kldsa>and-edx  «•  Being  in 
close  order ;  closely  united.    MUton. 

Gloie-tiftrred(kldsl>ird),a.  Firmly  closed; 
made  close  by  bars. 

010M-bodl6d(kldelH>^d).a.  Fitting  close 
to  the  body.    *  K  doM-bodUd  totX.'  Aylige. 

OlOM-oompaoted  (Icldslcom-paau^edX  a. 
In  compact  order.    A  ddi$on. 

Olose-ooachad  (kldslcouohtX  a.  Concealed. 
MilUtn. 

dOM-onrtalnad  (klte-kAr'tindX  a.  En- 
circled with  cnrteins.  *  CHo9e'€urtained 
sleep.'    MUUm. 

Olope-tited  (kl6s'ast-edX  a.  Miserly; 
nigspurdly;  penurious.  'A  griping,  6Um- 
fined  fellow.^    Bp.  Berkeley. 

OlOM-flfltadlMM  (klOs'flst-ed-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  dose- fisted; 
niggardliness;  meanness. 

Close-gratMl  (klds-gr&t'edX  a.  Shut  up 
with  close  gratings,     rouna, 

OU>ie-ha]lded(klosliand-ed),a.  Close-fisted; 
penurious ;  ni^ardly.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

OioM-lULUled  (U6eai#ldX  a.  Naut.  sailing 
as  nearly  against  the  wind  as  possible. 

GlOMly  (klosliX  adv.  So  as  to  be  dose ;  in 
a  close  manner:  L  With  the  parts  united  or 
pressed  together  so  as  to  leave  no  rent;  as,  a 
crucible  closely  luted.— 2.  Compactly;  as.  a 
Uoeely  woven  fabric— 8.  Nearly ;  with  little 
space  intervening :  applied  to  space  or  time; 
as.  to  follow  cloeely  at  one's  heels;  one  event 
follows  eloeely  upon  another.— 4.  ITndeviat- 
ingly:  without  wandering  or  diverging: 
(a)  intently;  attentively;  with  the  mind  or 
thoughts  fixed;  with  near  inspection;  as, 
to  look  or  attend  eloeely.  (b)  With  strict 
adherence  to  a  model  or  originai;  as.  to 
translate  eloeely.— 6. i  Secretly;  privately. 

A  Spaniard  .  .  .  sent  some  cUttty  Into  the  riOage 
in  the  dark  of  the  night.  C«trtw. 

6.  With  near  affection,  attachment,  or  in- 
terest; intimately;  as,  men  eloeely  connected 
in  friendship;  nations  eloeely  allied  by  treaty. 

7.  Strictly ;  within  close  limits ;  under  strict 
watch ;  as,  a  prisoner  eloeely  confined. 

Closan  (klds'n).  v.  t  To  make  close  or  closer. 
[Rare.] 

His  friends  cl**eH  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship 
to  him.  Brit.  Qmtrt.  Rev. 

ClOMn6M(kl0s'nes).n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  close :  (a)  the  state  of  being  shut 
or  of  having  no  vent  'In  drums,  the 
doeeneee  round  about  that  preserveth  the 
sound.'  Bacon.  (6) Compactness ;  solidity; 
density;  as,  the  eloeeneee  of  texture  In 
wood.    Fig.  I4>plied  to  style  or  argument 

His  (Burke's)  speeches  differed  not  at  all  from  his 
pamphlets;  these  are  written  speeches,  or  those  are 
spoken  dissertations,  according  as  any  one  is  over- 
studious  of  method  and  ctoseness  In  a  MxA  or  of  ease 
and  nature  in  an  oration.  Brougfuim. 

fe)  Narrowness;  straitness,  as  of  a  place. 
((0  Want  of  ventilation;  oppressiveness. 
'Half  stifle  1  by  the  eloeeneee  of  the  room.' 
Swift  (e)  Reserve  in  intercourse ;  secrecy; 
privacy ;  caution.  '  The  extreme  caution  or 
eloeeneee  of  Tiberius.'  B€ieon.  (/)  Avarice ; 
stinginess ;  penuriousness.  *  An  affectation 
of  eloeeTieee  and  covetonsness.'  Addieon. 
(g)  Connection:  near  union;  intimacy, 
whether  of  friendship  or  of  interest;  as, 
the  eloeeneee  of  friendship  or  of  alliance. 
(A)  Strictness ;  as,  doeeneee  of  confinement 
(i)  Rigid  adherence  to  an  original ;  literal- 
ness ;  as,  the  eloeeneee  of  a  version. 

OlOM  -  pent  (  kids '  pent  X  a.  Shut  or  pent 
up  close ;  without  vent 

Closer  (kldz'ArX  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
closes;  one  who  or  that  which  concludes; 
specifically,  in  colloquial  language,  Uiat 
which  puts  an  end  to  a  controversy  or  dis- 
poses of  an  antagonist— 2.  In  areh.  the  last 
stone  in  a  horizontal  row  or  course,  but  of 
a  less  size  than  the  others,  to  close  the  row. 
In  brickwork,  a  bat  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. When  the  bat  is  a  quarter  brick  it  is 
called  a  queen  doeer;  when  a  three^inarter 
brick  inserted  at  the  angle  of  a  stretching 
course  it  is  called  a  king  doeer.— ^  A  com- 
mon term  for  Boot-domr  (which  seeX 


'  Cloeer,t  n.    An  inclosnre.    CAauoer. 

ClOie  rtoOl  (klOs'stAl).  tk  A  chamber  uten- 
sU;  a  ni^t«tooL    SKak.;  SmoUeU. 

(noiwt  (kloz'et),  n.  [O.Fr.  doeet,  dim  of 
doe,  an  enclosure.  See  Ctosi,  n.]  1.  A 
smiUl  room  or  apartment  for  retlremmt; 
any  room  for  privacy ;  a  small  supplemen- 
tary apartment  communicating  with  an- 
other, as  a  dressing-room  with  a  bed-room. 
When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  cUttl.  Mat.  vL  6. 

2.  A  small  side-room  or  recess  for  storing 
utensils,  furniture,  provisions,  curiositiesL 
dto.— S.  In  her.  a  dhntnutive  of  the  bar,  and 
one-half  of  its  dimensions. 
Cloeet  (kloz'et),  v.t  To  put  in  or  admit 
into  a  closet  as  for  concealment  or  for 
private  consultation. 

Nfa^ht  after  night  he  had  been  cUuUd  with  De 
Quadra.  FroutU. 

dosetlllg  (klos'et-ingX  n.  The  act  of  con- 
ferring with  secrecy ;  private  or  clandestine 
conference. 

About  this  time  began  the  protect  of  clouting; 
where  the  principal  frentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were 
prirataly  catechued  oy  his  mi^csty.  Sw^ip. 

G10M-toilgiied(klds'tungd),a.  Keeping 
silence;  cautious  in  speaking.  'Cfioie- 
tongued  treason.'    Shak. 

Cloiet-Bin  (kloz'et-sin),  n.  Sin  committed 
in  privacy.    Bp.  HalL 

Olostl  (klosh).  n.  [Fr.  doeher,  to  limp.  Pr. 
dopchar,  as  if  from  a  verb  doppieare,  from 
L.L.  doppue,  lame,  and  that  from  Or.  ehUo- 

rM,  lame— cAd<o«.  lame,  and  jpoia,  foot] 
A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle.  Called 
also  the  Feunder.—t.\  An  old  game,  sup- 
posed to  be  nine-pins. 

(aoel]ic(klds'ing).a.  Ending  or  concluding; 
as,  a  aoeing  word  or  letter. 

doeure  (kldz'ar).  n.  [0.  Fr.  doeure,  L.  dau- 
9ura,trom  datuo.  See  Closi,  v.t]  1.  The 
act  of  shutting;  a  closing.  Boyle.— 2.  That 
which  closes  or  shuts;  that  by  which  sepa- 
rate parts  are  fastened  or  made  to  adhere. 
Pope.—JL  Inclosure;  that  which  bounds. 
Shak.—L  Conclusion.    Shak. 

Clot  (klot).  n.  (Older  form  of  dod,  and  for- 
merly used  in  same  sense:  A.  Sax.  dot,  a 
log:  cog.  D.  kloot,  a  ball  or  globe,  kluit,  a 
clod ;  Dan.  klode,  a  globe  or  ball ;  Sw.  klot, 
a  sphere,  Uote,  a  block;  O.  Hoee,  a  clod,  a 
lump,  kloti,  a  block :  probably  from  same 
root  as  day,  deave  (adhere),  d^,  eloud,  Ac.  ] 
1. 1  A  clod. 

The  ground  also  would  now  be  broken  np  for  a  iallow 
...  to  the  end  that  the  sun  might  thonxighhr  parch 
and  concoct  the  c/Mr.  HMUmd. 

%  A  coagulated  mass  of  soft  or  fluid  matter ; 
as,  a  doi  of  blood.— 3.  t  A  dull,  stupid  man ; 
a  clodpole.    B.  Joneon. 

Clot  (UotX  e.i  pret  A  pp.  dotted;  ppr. 
dotting.  To  coagulate,  as  soft  or  fluid 
matter,  into  a  thick,  inspissated  mass ;  as, 
milk  or  blood  dote. 

Clot  (klotX  v.t  L  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  to 
make  or  form  into  clots  or  clods.  —2.  To 
cover  with  clota    Olover. 

dot-bnr  (klot'b^r),  n.  [A.  Sax.  elaU, 
O.  kUtU,  a  bur.]  the  burdock  {Arctium 
Lappa). 

Cl0tered.t  pp.    Clotted.    ChUucer. 

Cloth  Quoth),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eldth,  D.  deed, 
Icel.  klofthi,  Dan.  and  Sw.  kkede,  G.  kleid, 
cloth;  root  unknown.]  L  A  fabric  or  tex> 
ture  of  wool  or  hair,  or  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
or  other  vegetable  filaments,  formed  by 
weaving  or  intertextnre  of  threads,  and  usea 
for  garments  or  other  ooverins,  and  for  vari- 
ous other  purposes :  as,  woollen  doth,  linen 
doth,  cotton  cloth,  hair  clotK  But  doth  is 
often  used  for  a  fabric  of  wool  in  oontradis- 
tinctiontothatmadeof  other  material -2.  A 
texture  or  covering  put  to  a  particular  use: 
as,  (a)  the  covering  of  a  table:  usually  called 
a  Table-doth.  '  The  mustv  wine,  foul  doth, 
or  greasy  glass.'  Pope,  (h)  The  canvas  on 
which  pictures  are  drawn.  (c)t  Dress ;  rai- 
ment   See  CiiOTHiSw 

Illne'erdistnistmyGod  for  </«£*  and  bread.  QumrUt. 

((f)  A  professional  dress,  andnpeclflcally  that 
of  a  Clergyman.  Hence— S.  With  the  definite 
article  or  other  defining  word  prefixed,  the 
office  of  a  clergyman :  and  in  a  collective 
sense,  the  membersof  the  clerical  profession. 

Strong  appeab  were  made  to  tiie  priesthood. 
Would  tiiey  tamely  permit  so  gro«  an  insult  to  be 
offered  to  their  cMh  I  Mt^a^ttU^y. 

The  cUtk,  the  clergy,  are  instituted  for  adminia- 
tering  and  for  giving  the  best  possible  elTect  to  .  .  . 
every  axiom.  Is.  Tayhr. 

—Cloth  qf  ttate,i  a  cloth  canopy  above  a 
throne  or  chair  of  state.    See  Stati. 


Clothe  (klOfHl  v.t  pret  A  pp.  clothed  or 
etod;  ppr.  clothing.   [From  the  noun  doth.] 

1.  To  put  garments  on ;  to  invest  the  body 
with  raiment ;  to  dress. 

The  Lord  Cod  made  coats  of  tklns,  and  cMMett 
them.  Gen.  iiL  ex. 

8.  To  cover  or  q>read  over  with  anything. 

Embroidered  purple  clothes  the  golden  beds.   Pepe. 

The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 

Cleth4  the  dun  healh  like  autumn  grafai.  Sir  IV.  Scett. 

8.  To  furnish  with  raiment ;  to  provide  with 
clothes ;  as.  a  master  is  to  feed  and  dothe 
his  apprentice.  —4.  Fig.  to  put  on ;  to  invest ; 
to  cover,  as  with  a  giitnent 
I  will  clothe  her  priests  with  salvation.  Ps.  cxzsiL  i6. 

The  host  of  snmller  men  whose  poor  thoughts  clothe 
themselves  on  the  platform  and  through  the  press  in 
poorer  words.  Dr.  Caird. 

CAothe  (kldTH),  v.i    To  wear  clothes. 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  Shak. 

Clothed  (klOTHd),  0.  and  a.   1.  Covered  with 

garments;  dressed;  invested;  furnished  with 

clothing:  s<mietimes,  thouj^  rarely,  with  on. 

Then  she  rode  forth  clothed  oh  with  chastity. 

TcMt^SOM. 

2.  Naut  a  term  applied  to  a  mast  when  the 
sail  is  so  long  as  to  reach  down  to  the  deck- 
gratings. 

(uothee  (kldrez),  n.  |»Z.  [A  plural  of  doth, 
though  it  cannot  now  be  said  to  have  a 
singular.]  1.  Garments  for  the  human  body; 
drMs;  vestments;  vesture. 

If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes  I  shall  be  whole. 

Mark  v.  ad. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed ;  bed-clothes. 

She  turned  away  her  frighted  head. 

Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes.      Prior. 

Glotbei-t)a8ket(kldTHzn)as-ket),9».  A  large 
basket  for  holding  or  carrying  (Rothes. 
Olothei-hruali  (kidTuz^rush),  n.    A  brush 
adapted  for  brushing  clothea 
Olotliet-lione  (kldTHzliorsX  n.     A  frame 
to  hang  clothes  on. 

Glotliei-llne  (kldTHzlIn).  n.  A  slender  rope 
un  which  Clowes  are  hung  to  dry  after  being 
washed. 

(&Otliei-inoth(kldTHz'mothXn.  The  name 
common  to  several  moths  of  the  genus  Tinea, 
whose  larvn  are  destructive  to  woollen  fab- 
rics, feathers,  furs, 
Ac.  .u]K>n  which  they 
feed,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  ma- 
terial for  the  con- 
struction of  the 
t    ■■  I  ■  T)  cases  in  which  they 

assume   the  chrys- 
alis state.  In  the  ac- 
companving    figure 
a  is  the  Tinea  tapetzeUa  or  woollen  clothes- 
moth;  b,  the  case  or  doak  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  T,  peWonella,  which  infests  fura 
CflOtliei-ptB  (kldTHz'pin),  n.   A  forked  piece 
of  wood  or  sniall  spring  clip  by  which  clothes 
are  attached  to  a  clothes-line. 
Cloth-hall  (kloth'hftl).  n.    A  hall  at  the 
great  woollen-cloth  msrts,  as  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  Huddersfleld,  Ac.,  where  pro- 
ducers and  buyers  meet  periodically  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 
Cnothler  (kl6TH'i-«r),  n.    1.  A  seller  of  cloth 
or  of  dothea— 2.  A  maker  of  clotha   Shak. ; 
Sir  J.  HaytBard.—9.  In  America,  a  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  full  and  dress  cloth. 
Clothing  (kldTH 'ing),  n.    1.  Garments  in 
general ;  clothes ;  dress ;  raiment ;  covering. 
Asforme . . .  my  f/«M/ftf' was  sackcloth.  Ps.zxxv.  13. 
2.  t  The  art  or  practice  of  making  cloth. 

The  king  took  measures  to  instruct  the  refugees 
from  Flanoers  in  the  art  of  cMhing.  Rny. 

8.  In  steam-enginee,  same  as  Cleading,  2. 
Clotih-lapper  (klothlap-^r),  n.     A  person 

who  laps  or  folds  cloth,  generally  by  the  aid 

of  some  mechanical  contrivance. 
OlOthO  (kld'thdX  n-    In  Oreek  myth,  that 

one  of  the  three  Fates  whose  duty  it  was  to 

8ut  the  wool  for  the  thread  of  life  round 
ie  spindle,  while  that  of  Lachesis  was  to 

spin  it,  and  that  of  Atropos  to  cut  the  thread 

off  when  a  man  had  to  die;  from  Gr.  kluthd, 

to  spin. 
C10tn-IMiper(kloth'p&-p«r),n.  Coarseglazed 

paper  for  pressing  and  finishing  woollen 

cloth. 
010th-I>rOTer(kloth'pr5v-4r).n.  Amagnifv- 

Ing-glass  employed  in  numbering  the  threads 

of  weft  in  a  given  space  of  cloth. 
C&otlired,t  p.  and  a.    Clotted.    Chaucer. 
doth-ehearer  (kloth'shSr-^rX  n.    (hie  who 

shears  cloth  and  frees  it  from  superfluous 

nap. 
(JlOth-Stretoher  (kloth'strech-«r).  n.    One 

who  or  ttiat  which  stretches  cloth ;  specifi- 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc.  locA;     g,^;     j,>ob;      h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     th,  (Aen;  th,  (Ain;     w,  vig;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 


CLCJTB-WBSBL 


(hraugh  ft 


lictiooal  itrelcbliig- 
u>n  null  |i~~u  uivi  •preadlDg  rollsn.  K  n 
to  squallza  tha  inaqluUUu  od  11a  Rur£u« 
■nd  eiubla  it  to  be  tlnulr  mud  moothlf 
vouiid  OD  the  wlndlnc-rall.    B.  B.  Knight 

C10ttl-WllMl<UatViAilX».  AeiiudlDSOr 
pollabtnt  wheal,  oovand  with  dnUi  charged 
with  an  abiadlng  or  pollihluc  miteilal.  u 
pumice -aloDS,  retten-itoDe,  cbilk,  putt]'- 
powder,  Ac    E.  H.  KiuflU, 

(noUl-warkw  Ckloth'wirk-irX  n.  A  maker 
of  clotl).  Hence  -OBlli-tDorkin'  Campai^, 
one  of  bhe  twelve  great  liverj  companlei  of 

OloUk-yard  (Uoth'Tlrd).  n.  Ameamrefor 
cloth  which  tUtrered  •emewbat  In  length 
from  the  modem  vanL — CHoih-uard  th^ft, 
an  arrow  a  clolh.fard  long.  'WIUi  flts 
jtw  bow  and  tlotk-yanl  HutfC  at  Cnmy  and 
AgiDconrt'    T.  Bugha. 

OlObwU  (Uof  pOl),  n.    A  clodpoU ;  a  bloek- 


■(ing  of  clota.— OotlAl 
ciouted  cream,  cream  prodaced  In  the  fonn 
of  cleU  on  the  lurf  ace  ef  new  milk  when  It 

Clotterl   (Uot'tr),  v.i.     To  concrete  or 

gathor  Into  lompi ;   to  clot      '  CUittered 

blood,'    Drvdfi 
Clotty  (klot'l),  a.   FnllotcIotiornnaUhanl 

mauea;  Ml  of  concretlout  or  doda.   'CIoMv 

matter,'    Baraty.    |B«Te.| 
Clonobt  (klonch),  n.    Hutch ;  graip  j  gripe, 

ClOt^fUond).  n.  fOrlglnallr  a  mau  or 
Tonnded  mau  In  Bancnd;  comp.  tbe  phraiea 
'eUnedytat  clay,  'fftutu  of  atone,' fooibd  In 
old  wrltert;  from  A.  Sax.  cJfU,  a  rock,  a 
blUock.  Che  root  being  that  M«n  In  cl«l, 
eIs(,Ae.iiolnO.  D.Us(,aclad,  andUote,a 
dood,)  1,  A  eoUeetion  ot  dalbla  Tapoor  or 
wsterr  partlclei  anipeiidsd  In  the  atmo- 
tfflian  at  KHna  altttnde,    A  like  eolleetlon 


vl  Taponn  near  the  earth  la  oniall)'  called 
/ly.  The  avenae  halgbt  d  the  cloudi  1> 
■uppoiad  to  be  Mtween  S  and  %  milea,  but 
thb  raitea  at  different  tlmai  ol  (he  yea. 
Clotidi  have  bean  dawlfled  ai  IdIIdwi;- 
(a)  Cimu,  ■  clond  aemewbat  naembllns  a 
lock  or  locki  of  hair,  the  coft  tan  of  the 


Uverglng  flbrea,  generally  at  a  nut 
B  the  atmoiphere.  and  ipnadlng  i 
aojr  extent,  (b)  CimuiJuf.  ■  eloud  wnicn 
aaaamaa  the  fonn  ot  denae  conrei  or  conical 
heap*,  reatlng  on  a  Battlah  bate,  called  alio 
day  or  aummer  cloud.  <()  Slratut,  alio 
called  faUtlmid  from  lla  lowneaa.  en  «• 
tended,  contlaaout.  larel  iheet  of  cloud. 


Inc 


il  ton 


funni 
(ollowi:  (d)  CirrtMr«mu- 

>  placed  In  cine  order  or  contact, 
itODtal  or  lUgbtly  inclined  abeet.  a.\- 


cloud  In  which  »ie  atrnc- 


Xrofiu,  or  rabi^oDd,  a  denee  clond  Bpraad- 
Ing  oat  Into  a  crown  of  dim  and  paalnE 
beneath  Into  aahower.— £  What  reaemblea 
a  cloud,  aa  a  bodr  ot  amoke  or  D/Ing  dutt ; 
a  dark  area  of  colonr  In  a  lighter  nuteiiaL 
8.  Fig.  what  obacnrea,  darknu.  " *-^- 


m  dUQcul 
tnde;  aec 


hnngci 


irhlii 


Dce^to  be  uvder  a  citmd,  to  be 
1«  or  mlafortune— 1.  A  mulU- 
lectlon ;  a  nuH  -AnDbledond 
Fulham.'    Aubrm.    'Bo great  a 

of  ordinary  comprehenalon ;  In 


fllond  (kleadiL  v.i    To  gnw  doudj:  to  bi 
come  obacond  with  clondi. 


^.  ,Joud'iJX  ».    Uaaaolclouda: 

cloadlnaaa  'AKuddlngcfoudaptofaliapea.' 
CoUriOg*     (Kare.) 


called  alio  Krwliirrv  and  MaimUilnMam- 
bit  (Kuftiu  Oanumisnu),  nat  order  Boaa- 
ccB.    ItIt  annall  herbaceoDi  planCwith  a 


eraeplng  rootetock  and  ilmple  item  «  hi  8 
Inchei  Ugh.  found  in  Britain  on  alpine 
Tiom  Walea  and  Derby  northward!. 


Oloni-bOiaCklond'bOTn).!!.  Botnof  adond. 

^  Clovd-bom  GentanrA  *    DrytU^ 
Clond-mUlt  (kloadlillt),  a.     BuUt  np  ot 


Olood-ouped,  Clmid-oapt  [kioodiairtx  ■■ 

Capped  with  cloudi  1  londilDg  tb*  doodf; 

lofty,    'Theelaud4in'd  towara.'    Mak. 
doiid-Diiiiipellar  (kload'kom-pel«),  «, 

He  that  cotlecU  or  oontnla  Uw  douda:  an 

epithet  of  Jadtar. 
Clbttd-"*"-      —  ■ 

Collco' 


tlTlnK.or  controlling  Ifaa  doadi. 
elmd-eoBinatlfng  cUlh'  Tken- 
ini,  theieed  ol  eleiid^imlfilUmf 

(kioud'diUtXn.  SamaaaOsud- 

loilllr  {klondl-lll  odi.    In  aelondymaa- 
r;  wfth  cloodi;  dirtll)';  obecurely. 


Bacchni. 

jove-    Watler. 
Clmd-dTin  (klond'diUt),! 


n  |thc  hlgheu  tiooAi. 
Cloadlueu  (kloDdl-nea),  n.  The  atate  of 
being  cloudy;  la,  (a)  the  aUta  of  being  ob- 
acured  or  ovcicail  with  cloudi;  ai.  the 
WiiuffiTUn  nf  ty\A  febrtnanheTB.  (6)  Ohacn- 
itelilglbilftyi 

otji«p«r^ 

„    Being  withe 

r;  bright;  ai,  dovd- 


C]on<Uei«iy  (kioudie. 

leu  ma^^;  without 
Cloadlat  (klond'let) 


11),  ads.   In  a  clond- 


QODd-rMk  (kloud'rak).  n.    Broken  clondi; 

Olona-Tliig  (kloDd'rlngX  ■■-  A  ling  ot 
clouda ;  a  cloudy  bdt  or  ravlon  north  and 
aoath  of  the  eqoitor. 

Clond-toppwt  (klond'topt),  a     HaTlng  the 

Cloufb' (^Budl), a.  1.  OrercMtwIIhcloudi; 
obacucd  with  cloudi;  aa,  a  doKdy  day:  a 
drmily  aky;  a  doudu  night  —i.  Conaiatlng 
of  a  cloud  or  clondi;  aa.  a  etoiidj/  pillar. 
Ei.  uillL  0.-3.  Obicnre;  dark;  not  eailly 
onderatood.  'Clouidy  and  confuaed  notdona' 
ITa'^r.— i-  Having  the  appcaraucB  of  gloom ; 
Indicating  gloom,  anitety,  anllenneea,  or  111- 
nalareinotopenDrcheerfol.  'Wbanolovdy 
looka  are  cleared.'  AMnacr.  — &  Harked 
with  ipota  or  ateai  of  dark  or  varlom  huca. 
<l  Wanting  in  Initre.  brlghtoei^  tranapa- 
rency,  or  clearneaa;  dimmed;  aa.  a  elndy 
diamond.     'Before  the  wine  growa  ckwdy.' 

™ tn.,_n  ^  (A.SaieI«i/o,aclelt,trom 

,_., itn,  like  IceL  klofi.  a  clongh, 

from  idH/a,  to  cleave ;  D.  Ua^,  a  ravine. 

The  apelllng  (howe  that  the  labial  /  wal 

fonnarly  changed  to  a  gnttunl.  a*  in  fie. 

'  aclough.)  l.Aclett.rarine,Drvalley 

ll-alde,— t  In  eem.  aameaa  da/.— 

ind  of  ilulce  for  letting  off  water 

employed  In  the  agrlcnltural  epera- 

luiprovlngaolliby  flooding  them  with 

QouitDHtratL  (kloTkrcli},  n.  Same  aaPoddla- 

Imr  (kibr),  n.  [Ferhapi  connected  with 
laiB.aoef:  comp.  led.  tlilm.  toacralchllke 
.cat)  [acotch.)  ]- Ablow.-t  An  Indenta- 
n  produced  bv  a  blow,  or  a  railed  lump 

lT(kl«r),D.t  [Scotch.]  L  To  Inflict  a  blow 

(nont  (klout),  n,  [A,  Sai.  elat,  a  doot.  a 
palcb;I)aD,  Uud,  Sw.  tlut,a  clOQt;  perhapa 
from  the  Celtic:  W.  clwt,  Ir.  and  OaeL  dod. 
a  clouLJ  1.  A  patch ,  a  piece  ot  doth  or 
leather.  At,  uaed  to  mend  something.- 
1.  Any  piece  of  cloth,  eipeclally  a  woitlOeai 


note,  not.  mitre;      tObe,  lob,  bull;      oil,  ponnd; 


;.aci* 


plMt.  ■  A  oloul  upan  Uut  bMd  wbar*  IM*  I 
the  dlulBm  lEood.^  5tat.  ~&  In  anhnv, 
tba  luik  flied  Is  (ha  cedtrs  of  Ui«  bnUi 
■t  irblcb  irchen  w*  atuwUng,  uld  to  bxn  I 
bflon  ortglnalljipiaoe  of  vbkte  cloth,  th 
Vtm  HippoHt  Uwt  It  nuy  bax  bMi 
glullr  ■  mull  uU  (Fr.  tieueti. 


t.  An  fion  pI*M  on  m  «xl»-ln*  to  kxp  It 
from  weulng-  — &  A  blov  with  Uib  faud. 
'  Klak,  cDir,  or  liomL'   J.  Jroyiu.    IColloq, 

OlOUt  (klaut),  v.l.  1.  ToiHlch;  touMidbT 
MWtns  DD  ■  clont  or  pMsh. 

1.  To  ooTST  with  k  plees  ot  cIdU. 

A  Dciaf  ""r-"**"*  btov  ibowsd  ■  ic|  dm^d^^ 
1.  To  Join  clanullj.  'Huiy  •nitracM*  of 
ond  miADlDa  elouUd  up  toatthBr/  Atdtom 
A  To  tLrika;  to  glTe  ■  bTow.    [CoUoq.  or 

Oloat  ftloat).  n.  [FT  rJnul,  ■  dim.  ot  elrm, 
■  luU.]  Th«  uni<  uCIimtiuiI(<>lilchHe). 

CliratUI<nit}.rt.  ISM»bo«i.]  To  ■ttid  or 
lutcn  with  lullL  Hea  under  Ihs  puUclpIa. 

monMl  ( Hoofed),  p.  »nd  a.  Pitched: 
mended  diuuUj'  \  mended  or  corend  with 

(ntroUd  (Uoat'edX  P-  uid  a.      Btadded. 


tSome,  howeTDT,  r«gvd  the  word  ttouttd  In 
the  ibove  fttttget  u  mMnlng  pMohed  or 
mended :  but  In  the  flnt  eilimct  the  mue 
ot  'Mudded  wltlinalli'  U  much  the  more 

Olonted  (kloair«d>,  a.    aotlad;  am,  elaafd 
creuL    IProTtnclaL) 
01<ratorlJ<Unat'«r-llXa.  Clamij:  ftwkward. 


ClOVt-nAll  ftloQt'nU),  K    LAibort 


DAllftli 

1  ull  n 


ll  wam  In" the  lolee  ol  ■hoan.— 

t  ADtUtoTMCurlngcloiitiorinul]  petchei 


Clodoh.  Cliite)  AcleR;! 


ClOTa  (UOtX  n.     |8p  lifan,  ■  clore,  ■  nail, 
from  L  clanu  >  o^l.  mm  1|4  tMemblanoe 

nwtlc  aplcfl,  tba  dried  (lowir-bada  ot  Onry- 

Incu  IiUiuU.  balon^nc  to  the  mrrtl<  tribe. 


In  StlSolk  ud  Emei  ue  sipreeaed  In  sloTee, 
la  the  (ontMT  q(  which  sa  cloiee  (each  i  Iba.) 
■ni  war,  In  the  Utter  4S  cLiT«{aich  8  lb*.). 
A  wer  at  wool  divldea  Into  U  cloTea. 

0l0V*-)wrk  (kldr'buk),  n.  game  u  Culi- 
UutanBtrk. 

OlOVa-OudA  (Ua>-kuh'l-i).  n.  Tba 
buk  ot  a  buva  BrullUn  tree,  known  aa 
Dityptliiwn  tmrmtiyUatunL,  which,  when 
Bivand,   la  need   for   mixing   with  other 


<klflT'ahi-a«ion),  «.    Bee 

uuucn  Cum  AMOK. 
01<m-KlllTfl<nnr(lilBir']U-U-ll[ 
One  ot  the  popalir ■  '" — 


dm-fUofra,  I  Olmn-sUofrM  • 


[ttw^r 


f]l0T»-bRdl  AlOr'hlch),  n.  Bee  Hitch,  & 
don-hcNik  CklBv^Ok),  n.  SauL  an  Iron 
elMp  In  two  parte,  which  move  on  the  aame 
piTot  and  overlap  one  ahother,  need  for 
bradlbR  oba1n4heeta  h>  the  dewa  ot  aalli. 
Clovan  (klav'nX  pp.  ol  cUan.  Dlrlded: 
paiied.— TsaftiwUaeleeHitoit/,  to  exhibit 
dcalcna  ot  an  erll  ot  diabolic  chancter,  the 
deTlI  being  aappoaed  to  hSTe  cloren  boot). 
■ftNit«dftU>'^tHt«l),a.  HiTlnKtha 


OIov»-idnk  (klflr'plngk).  il 


h  pink  amelling 


gnu),  n.'  f A.~ SaiT di^/n , 


(kU'ii 


,..-...     ,- ,._.  _.*£««■.  I. O. 

kUttr,  D*B.  tloinr,  Sw.  kUfir:  perbapa 
from  root  ot  eltavt,  from  Ita  trlfld  leaTia.  ] 
A  ptint  ot  dllTannt  apeclea  ot  the  genna 
Tntollnni,  niL  order  LegDmlnoaWL  The 
apedca  are  low  berbe.  ehleflr  found  In  the 
temperate  regtona  ol  (he  northern  heml- 
(pbete.  Tbars  are  abont  lU  apeelea.  ot 
which  eighteen  are  aatltea  of  Britain. 
Some  are  weedi,  bat  manr  ipeele*  are 
Tilned  at  food  tor  cattle.    The  red  clorer 

IT.  pnUntt)  ll  general!*  cnltlnled  tor 
sdder  and  lor  etulchlng  land.  Ihe  white 
clOTer(r  Kp*u)  la  alio  eiccllent  food  tor 
cattlflt  either  green  or  drj.  and  from  Ita 
flowen  the  bee  collecta  no  mull  portion  ot 
Ita  alorea  of  honej.  Alil)ie-clo>er  (which 
lee)  la  now  hi  high  npnta,  and  Italian  or 
crimion  clorer  (jTinMnioluiii)  I*  >ltn  cnl- 
Unted  to  a  condderable  extant  In  Britain. 
rleldlng  a  heary  crop.  The  name  clover  la 
often  applied  to  planta  cultivated  tor  the 
aame  purpoae  and  belonging  to  the  aame 
natnial  order,  althouah  not  of  the  aama 
genna,  a*  mediok  aniT  melilot.  —  rn  ti  or 
to  Itai  ta  eloHT.  to  be  in  moel  enjoyable 


OlOTgr-dCklklO'TeT-alkXa.  Atermipplle< 
to  land  In  bad  condition  from  being  too  lont 
cropped  with  clorer. 

CIOnr-WMTll  (UO'Vtr-we-TlI}.  n.    A  khu 
of  weerlL  genna  Aploo,  dUteraat  epeclaa  o 
'    reed  on  the  leeda  of  the  clorer.  u 
'"laaDd  other  legDinlDoiiB  tdanla 
t.  eapedallj.  la  freqneollT  T*r] 
to  fleldt  ot  red  clorer,  1 


wblch  taei 


a  the  tl 


•er,  laving  ite 


gmbe  eat  thei.     _, , 

a  bhilah-black  eoloor,  and  little  more  than 

a  line  In  length. 
Olttn-tna  (klflr'trt).  «.    Bee  CuiTB  and 

Cakto^tllua 
Olunn-gaolrt,t  n.    See  Cloi 
Cknm  (UoudX  il    IIceL  Uunni,  I 

boorlib  Icllow ;  Frk  Ulmni.  a  I 
■  Sw.  dial  Hunn.  Dan. 


Tlw  tree  1*  a  handaome  ereigrMn  frmn  is 
to  U  (eat  high,  with  Urge  elUpUe  amooth 

}otait*d  atatt*.  Bver*  part  of  the  plant 
aboODda  in  the  vclatOe  oil  tor  which  the 
Bower-bad*  an  prlBd.— Oil  V  ttnti,  an 

and  a  nentral  oil. 
iawM  (kUrl  n.  (Acoordlng  to  Skeat,  from 
A.  Sai.  ^t^,  a  bulb:  orlglnaUj  a  lamp  or 
maaa,  from  root  ot  elui.  daaaa,  eldd,  Aa.] 
1.  One  ol  the  null  bnlba  formed  In  the 
axlla  at  the  asaleeol  a  mother  bnlb.  aa  In 

■arUo 1  A  denomination  of  weight    The 

dldHoDa  of  a  weight  or  wej  ol  thim.  Ac , 

oh,  (Aalni      Ch,  Sc  loeJk;      g.  fo;      ].>>b:      b,  Fr.  loo;      ng,  aiiy;      tb,  lAen;  th.  lAln;     w,  vig;    wh,  a 


itsj; 

^^\-^^. 

-UhMpilB, 

'  Pride  and  atlH  dcwnage. ' 

iwnerwt  (klonn'tr-l),  n.     ni-breading; 
ittc  behaviour ;  rudeneu  d(  maaneti 


Olawhlah 

•ietoi 


(kloun'lah),  a.  1,  Of  or  per- 
clownaornuUca;  rude;  couae: 

.  nng^nlj.  '  ClnvrnM  bandi.' 
HovrnvA  pleaanrea '  Beau.  ^  FL 

M  tool'  Shot  —1  Abounding 
'A  dewniat  neighbourhood? 


C10WBlgUr(UonnlBh.U),ail>.  in 

Olovrnlaimaaa  (klaon'tih  neaV  n. 
or  qnalltj  of  being  olowniih: 


awkwardneaa  Drydtn;  Lodtt, 
klol),  ».i  {¥Tam  an  O.Fr.  »^ 
dent   to  timur^  do6t,  orlglni 


L  etoeua,  anall.    Colcravegl' 
an  obeolete  word  with  aenae 


'VS. 


I  To  aatlata;  to  gratify  to  eicvM  ao  aa  to 


E.I  To  pleroe:  to  gore.     'Which  with  bli 
cruel  tnak  him  deadly  elawd,'    BftntiT. 
Qor  <Uol).  V  (     To  ativke  with  a  claw. 


i.   ■6m- 


CnarlMg  (klollea),  a.     Noi 
■™— '—■-"— ■    SA«t. 

lemandi  of  awetl  te. 

id  revolt-    Siitk. 

I  Bcandlnarlan  word ;  leel. 
9w.  tloMo,  Dan  Uub,  a 
a  naaallied  lorto  of  (hia 

one  end  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  other, 
luitable  for  being  wielded  with  the  hand; 
1  thIclE  heavy  aUck  Dwd  aa  a  weapon ;  a 
cndgel.-i.  In  jO/  and  ihird^,  a  atait  with 
a  crooked  and  heavy  head  fnr  driving  the 
balL  See  GuLf  .CLUB,  1  -  S.  lA  tranilatloQ 
of  Bp.  btuto,  a  club  or  cudgel,  boftai,  the 
anil  of  clubi  In  a  pack  at  cuda.)  A  card 
of  the  auil  that  li  marked  with  trefoila  (Fr. 
Mfia,  trefoil!,  clnbi  it  cu^ii) ;  pi.  tbe  ault 


caUy,  a  aelect  number  ol  peraone  In  the 
halHt  of  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  aome 
mminoD  object,  aa  aodal  Intarcoiirae,  lltera' 
tnre.  aclence,  politic^  Ab.  AdmtaaloD  to 
the  memberuilp  ol  cinbi  la  commonly  by 
ballot— e.  A  clnb-houae  (which  aeei-T.  The 
united  expenaeaot  a  company;  Joint  charge; 
the  conirlhutJan  of  an  individual  to  a  Joint 


dull  (klabX  e.f.  pret  A  pp  eluWnf ;  ppr. 
EtaMifv.  L  To  combine  or  loin  together, 
aa  a  number  ot  individual*,  for  a  commoB 
purpoae ;  to  form  a  clnb ;  aa,  they  reaolved 
to  dvi  together  to  promote  hii  elaotlnn.— 
£.  SpeclDcally.  to  contrlbnta  to  a  cummon 

certain  purpoae. 


3.  To  be  united  In  producing  a  certain 


TBDt  wiuTioi 


Olnb  {UubX  B.I.  pnt.  A  pp.  olttUed;  ppr. 
cttiUnng.  1.  To  Diuta :  to  «ld  together.  'Ills 
two  bioltisn  wbo  ettMied  Ihelr  msuu  to 
bu;  an  elepluiot'  T.  Awt.— 1.  To  detnr 
bi  ui  iTsnge  chuoe  inliut  Mch  Indl- 
Tidiwl  Itible;  u,  to  eiub  Su  eipeius. 

Olnb  (klub).  E.i.  Dtet  A  pp.  dubbtd;  ppr. 
duibing-    1.  To  best  wiOi  ■  club.  -S.  To 
convert  into  ■  club ;  to  nee  la  ■  club. 
Oclur  ipruE  cut  •!  him  •llti  •  duM^  muAet. 

OlnlllNtUe  (Uub's-blX  a.  Having  the  qu^- 
tle>  Duit  DUke  a  mia  at  to  be  •  matnber  of 
a  club :  loclaL  |Thla  word  aeema  to  hare 
beea  laisDled  br  Dr.  Johouo.]   [Colloq.] 


Olvbbad  (Iclubd).  a.  1.  Bhaped  Uks  a  club. 
I.  Veed  ai  ■  dab;  ai,  a  ctvNmt  miuket. 

OmbbW  (Uiib'trX  n.  Oua  who  ciDbi ;  aln 
lame  m  CtiMitt 

OlnbUlu:  (klDb-lng).  n.  A  diaeaaed  coadl- 
UoD  Of  ptania  of  the  Braitlca  tribe  produced 
bj  the  larTB  of  fnaecta,  conaiattiiE  In  the 
lawor  part  of  the  atcm  becomkug  aHoln  and 


ClQb-llit  (klub'DitX  n.    A  Une  bcai?  flit; 
hence,  a  brutalfelLow.    Mir.  far  Magi. 
01llt>-lllte<l(klub^t«d},  a.    HailngalalBe 


dlttorted 

"Tingaclub- 


dab-fbot  (kinvint),  fL   

loot,  oenonilly  at  congenita]  aria 
Clnb-KMUdplub^l-ed),  a.  Hai 

taot  ar  dnb-het. 
dnb-srua  (klub'graa),  n.      A  ap«ciei  ol 

Eof  the  MiiDa  Corjnephonia ;  It  hai  a 
id  bearC  the  Uat  utlculaUon  of  which 
fr-Bhaped. 
Clnb-h»iU  (klub'ta*l).  e.C    Saul,  to  make 
to  tack  In  a  peculiar  manner.    See  axtract. 

ud  the'kJtEi  IKnmed.  A4i^irai  Si^^. 

Olvb-llMlded  (UubliededK  a. 

thlL-khead.    ■  Club-htaditt  ante 

Olnb-hoiua 


.'■■x* 


jlnb-hoiua  (UublioDi),  n. 
^ed  br  a  club  or  In  wtilcb  a  i 


)  original  cb 


modem  hlgb-claai  dub-buuiee  or  cluba  add 
that  ot  librUT  and  reidlng-room,  and  are 
lumlihfld  wlUi  card-,  billiard-,  amaklng- 
roona,  bitta>.  &c  The  culahie  and  domet- 
tic  departmenta  are  al»  complete:  In  ahort, 
luiurioui  reflnement  relgni  llirougtuint,and 
the  whole  1>  upon  a  acale  that  maj  be  called 

(Snb^wCklob'hil.n.  Oo.enunont  by  cluba 
or  violence:  the  ute  o(  una  oi  lorce  In  place 


(klub 


a^WrX". 


manager  ot  or  mirYOj'c 

Olnb-fliOH<klu1)'moa),n.  The  rammon  name 
at  the  plant*  ol  the  order  Lfcwodlaceie,  or 
mora  partlcularlj  ot  the  genua  Lycopodlum. 
Olnb-room  Mnvrnm).  n.    The  apartmenl 

Olnb-niiih  Oilub'nuli),  n.    ftae  SclRi'tiB. 
Club-llwpad  Jklab-ehipt),  a.    In  bu.  and 

OltlOk  ikluk),  B.i    [A.  Sat  eio«nn;  cog  D 


eiaet.ctict.Aa.]    Ton 


ir  Biannble  b) 
I  nttenS  bj  i 
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produced  hy  preaalDg  the  tip  or  other  por- 
tlon  af  the  tongue  agalnit  the  n»f  ol  the 

are  four  inch  duOrj  or  clieia,  culed  reapec- 
tlvel)'  cerebral,  palatal,  dental,  and  lateral 
Glna,  OIaw<Uil!,  n.  (A.  Bai.  elfiH,  eliiHn, 
*  ball  of  thread ;  cog.  D.  tluum,  a  clue.  L, 
ffjobut,  f^omue,  a  rnaaa  1  l.A  ball  of  thread 
i.  The  thread  Uiat  lonni  a  ball— S.  From 
the  mythotogleal  ator;  that  Tbeaooa  waa 
guided  bj  a  clue  of  thread  through  Uie 
Cntau  labjrlnUi,  anything  that  giudea  ar 
dlreota  one  in  an  Intricate  oin,  '  Onlded 
bTBomealtieotbeaTanljthtead.'  Jtoaesn- 
•ndn.— 4.  A  toweroomerof  aaqoanaall  and 


01iUIK(khing),pret.App.ateK>M(whlchaee). 
OInilcKUuugLe.i  ISeeCLDia.]  I.TocUds, 

'HeaTTcJutwinomliU,' Jim.  '£.ToBhilnk: 

to  waatK     BMneeU. 


dvti  q/  a  hammodt,  the  combination  ot 
amall  Uneabywhlchltiiauapendod,— #Vom 
cfue  to  tarvig,  a  tea  phraie  Implying  from 


Olne-mRWt  (klQ'gftr-net),  >L  . 
of  tackle  or  rope  and  pulley, 
the  cluee  at  the  main  and  lore  ■ 
them  up  to  tha  yard- 


Olnmp  (klnmpX  n.  |D.  Uemp,  a  lump,  a 
clog:  Dan.  Hump,  a  clump,  a  lump,  klumpe, 
toclot;  Sw.  Wump,  •  lumj),  WumpV,  dumay : 

In  ML  K  a.  tUmRftn.  to  prMa  togettier, 
whence  alao  dstnp,  ebimiy,  club,  Sic.]  1.  A 
thick,  abort  piece  ot  wood  or  other  lolld 

ot  tree*  or  ahruba  '  Screened  with  elumpi 
of  green  tor  wintry  bowen.'  Sir  W.  SeotL— 
&Thecompreiaedclayofcaalitrata.£ran<le 


ClnmiMrl  (klump'tr).  e.t.  To  (otm  Into 
clnnipi  or  maaut  '  Vapouri  eiuiii}ier(d  In 
halli  of  cloud.-    Dr.  B  Mm 

(Hainil*  I  (klompaX  ».  A  itnpld  tellow :  a 
numakull.    Bade}/. 

ClninpMt  (klmnpaX  a.    1.  Awkward.    Col- 

OlainprO'lnmp'l),  a.    Conalatlng  ol  clompi; 

mauve  1  ahapeloaa 
OlnmUl;  (klum'd.U).  ode.     In  a  clumay 

maniiFr:  awkwardly:  In  an  onhandy  man- 

'itnei).  n.    The  qnallty 
....,._.  --e„,  unbandl- 


elamtm,  to  benumb 
rmpie,  lazy, 

benumbed,  IceL  kiiaiua,  lockjaw,  oltlm. 
■     •     ■    lumb-"  ^-^  --•  ■      ■ 

.IS'tlllenedwlthct 


nade;  badly  conitrucleii;  a>,  a  cluuuv  gar- 

-  eiumiir  Ma,  a  tea  with  eomethlng  luinun. 

ran^  Clamtv,  Uncouth.    See  onJer  Ahe- 

lunch  (klunah).  n.     [l^robabty  Irora  tbc 
ound  In  breakliiir  thruuLrh  ItJ    1.  An  Enir. 
ly  toMh,  WB 


.  ipeclAcally  applied  to  certain  clayi  ol 

coil.meamns,  and  alto  to  the  hard 

alk.marlfo^. 


eta 

%  A  kind  ol  Umc 


i(  Caen-iloue,  and  of  the 


(nnnK  (Ui 

jUmlM  (JJ^hl-i 
CIvnu  In  Fnnce. 


Oib'nl-ak),  a.    01  oi  .__. 
Bolctlne  monka  ol  Climy- 

OlQIlk  {klODgk),  n.  [ImlUtlvBl  A  Bonnd 
BUch  a*  1*  made  wheo  a  cork  la  qnlckly 
polled  out  ot  the  neck  of  a  bottle;  the 
gnrgUni  aonnd  made  hy  liquor  In  or  when 
poured  from  a  veaael.    [Scotch ) 

Caunk  (ktungk),  v.  i  To  emit  the  aoond  ot- 
preBHidby  the  Imitative  noun  cjimt(whlidi 

Olnpal^  Ckl(l-pi^-d«).  n.  t>I.    [L  dufHa,  a 

email  Dih.  auppoeed  totn  Ihelampny,  and 
Or.  eidDt,  likeneaa.)  The  herring  tamlly,  a 
family  ot  teleoatean  IliheL  aectlon  Abdoio. 
Inale^  placed  by  Cnvlar  between  the  Sal- 
mouldie  (aalmon)  and  Oadldie  (codi  and 
diflerlng  from  the  former  chieoy  In  the 
vantof  anadlpoHlln.  It  Inclndei  the  her- 
ring, aprat,  whll«-balt.  pilchard,  Ac. 
OltuU  (ktli'ri-a),  n.  [Attar  C.  it  Cfcliut 
or  CTuiJu.  a  French  botanlit  ]  A  tropical 
American  genu*  ol  ahruba  or  tivea,  oat.  order 
Guttltene.    Many  ol  the  apeclea  are  para- 

like  reilnoui  lulce.     C.  maea  yield!  a  realn 
naed  In  veteruiary  medldne.  aa  alao  a  aub- 
atltute  lor  pitch  on  boalt.   C,  iuvnu  >■  the 
wax- flower  ol  Demenra. 
OlOdMeN  (kla4l.t'>«.«),  n.  yrf.    Same  a* 

(Jllilt«r(kluB-ter),iL  IASu:.etufter,aelDa- 
ter  or  bunch :  same  origin  as  Hw.  Imd  Dan. 
kiatt.  IccL  kliui,  a  cluster  or  bunch.]  L  A 
number  of  things,  as  frulta.  growing  nata- 
berries  """      "  '     "*" 


ar.'.i, 


Tmbhige:  a  group:  a  collectian; 
men  in  dark  dujlera.'  TVJtny- 


grapea.'  I»rvd*n,  '  fnlvMerin;  ai 


daw:  allied  to  dav.)  I.Va 
wlie.  clasp,  or  grip  with 
the  hand ;  as.  to  elMleA  a 
dagger.    '  They  foot  and 


the  power  to  chtcA  my  hand. '    3K^ 

ClatCll(kluch).n.    1.  A  griplnf  or  pinching 
with  the  Ongeis:  aeisure:  graap:  aa,  to  make 


Flte,  Ihr.  lal.  f»U^      mS,  met,  htr: 


Mbe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  p 


>  thing.— 1  iDiwuL  (a)  kcoo- 
>r  oonBKUnf  ihatU  with  sch 
'"■  — >■--'- J  that  Uwrmiv 

„_„ , a«  BiioRcr- 

CKimn  and  Fiictioi-clutcb.     (b)  The 

'— '  -•  -  nlilon-rod-— I.  Hw  piiw  or 


It  >  pIi 


4.  Ths  hand  -.  nftm  ia  plural 
UTS  MUH  or  power  or  atso 
n,  to  fall  into  ths  sIiitcAM 


of  la  enBDir. 


Lat^mlaln,  a  modlflcaUoa  ol  cum.  with, 
and  dcni^kas  with,  logsther.  jolDtlir,  mn- 
ttuUljat"^ —  — ' ' —     — '' 


kH  at  olM,  ctod.  tlBuA 
odlfleUloD  of  elatur.] 
imblBS«  of  thlngt  Ijlns  ll 


room  ll  Id  a  eJuUtr. 

(Snttw  (Unt'Mr).  v  i.     To  crowd  tooelhar 
1b  dlaorder;  to  BU  with  thln(i  Id  omfiulon: 


a  nTmplTln  oJaHii 

A  nnm  of  eitlDct  HpfaalapocloDt 
-    -  CDttle-ftihn  of  th<  tamllr  Nau- 


*?Kf^^"i^.r:"'^.'^  .^h.ffan'.j. 


«'- 

■  form  TUjIni  with  ths  laMir  i 

;  lolLowi.    Soa  Com. 

•(k6***fT*t),».t    lLti«l«r 

— pnfli  at.  and  aMno.  to  b«a|i  np,  rn> 
aetrvutj  a  heap.]     To  heap  op;  to  pll 

"a  pllo™ 


stmir< 


nther.     Audtl     [Han.) 


tg  ot  being  haapod  to- 


^chw 


ka-ak-tlt'l-tl),  H.    UnltT  of 
H.Mon 

(kd^d'ap-U'ihOD),  IL  [Pra- 
.pUliiHi.l    Uutual  or  tKlp- 


reclprocallj  adapbet! 

—  '—■■■     -Jurni, 

{IcO-ad-Jt'iima},  n.  [Praflxv. 
•.]  JLdlacmce  or  nainaM  ot 
■  to  aach  other;  lUte  ot  batng 


id  lut^j 


£leld,  and  dr.  m 


aflhlnold  family  CLfpcaatarldB. 

Cl3rp«Mt«rtdN.  ClypMrtrlda  (hiip't-i 

t»rt-d*,  Ulip-i-ai'trl-^S).  n,  pi  (Worn  U 
tfpical  nnni  C(w>««1»t.'  '  -""-  " — "- 
aaa-orohliu.  family  Echini 


Lb-tatpU)' ot 


ll»  cenlt*  of  Iha  iMdj  and  toothed. 

S«ate(ktlp'«-at),a.  [Lelvpinu.ail 
ped  llkearouud  buckler;  ihlald-ih 


drMlIbnn 


Kik' 


the  pcx>p-d«ok.  hhuUj  occnpied  to'  the  cap- 


tion Offlce.'  Diotmi.  [Slwii  or  collmt-] 
OOMll  Ckich).  n  t  1.  To  carry  In  a  coach. - 
I.  To  prepare  for  an  examination  brpriiate 
InitructioiL  'Sometlmea  eoaehing  a  abaj 
aeatlenuB'a  iou  at  Carlinihe  or  KlHlngen.' 
Thadrrraji.  [Slang  or  catlDi|.  | 
Oawh  (kOch).  v.i.    To  ride  or  tnnl  In  a 

OOMh'-bOX  (kach'boki},n.    The  laat  on 
which  the  dHier  of  a  coach  ^U. 
COfteb-enrrlBr  (kOch'ku-rl-*rX  n.    The 

leader  parte  ot  coaehea 

OtMCb-dW  (kteh'doc),  n.  A  dog  of  Dabna- 
tlan  breed;  of  handiom*  igm,  and  gMierally 
while  ipotted  with  black,  kept  a>  as  atten- 
dant upon  carrUgn, 

COUbM  (kfKli'i).  n-  Acoach-drlrer.  [Slang.] 

Goach-flllov  (kAch'tel-lOX  n.     1.  A  hone 

foke-laUow.—S.t  One  Intima tell  connected 
with  another;  a  cloae  Doiapanloo. 


makea  the  framework  or  tnmwo 


OIJMIU  (kill 
lerl  InaiiMT 
which  Uei  In 


!•  (k1lp'«-u>).  n.     [L  drpnt,  a  bock- 

'     .  that  part  ot  an  Ineect't  head 

^nt  of  the  from  or  forehead, 

HumoT*  m  Itont  ol  Che  er«.  and  behind 

Ikelabrum     Klrb;  called  It  iVuut 
annilMi  (klUlnl-au).  ».    (Bee  CLTBMia.i  ' 

Balatlngto  ttaedeluga.ortoaigicalaclTam:  I 

■a.  elytmian  changea     [Hare.J 
OtjmdcOilli'nilk).  a.   [Or  ktawma,  a  llould 

D*ad  for  waahln^  out,  a  drench.  ]   Waihlng: 

oleanalng.     Cmiff.    [Rare  ] 
Qjltar  (klia'ter),  n.     |Gr   MyrUr.  tram  ' 

nnd.  to  waah  or  cleanu ;  L  rhairrA    In  , 

med.  an  Injection:  a  liquid  nilMtanee  In-  ' 

iMMIntotbe  lower  inteatinei  tor  the  imr^  ! 

poaa  of  promoting  alvlne  dlachargea,  rauer-  . 

Ing  Inm  coitlreneia,  and   cleanilng   the 

ObVtariM<klli^Ur-Ii),  t.L     To  appl7  a  ^ 
—-—  —  Tgfa  (kIl»T*r.pIp),  n.     A  tab*  or  ; 

■;  an  old  plural  at  efife 


»  (knl-ii 


r  (fKf.. 


und  In  Cnieut  kanrtfMlu  and  Tarl- 


uand ■ 

, andb 

almllar  to  eolamblDe.     It  la 

iDTOla 


OOMhnil  (kOchfalX  n.   Aa  many  hi  a  coach 

CokCb-joliisr  (kOcyjoln-ir).  n.  A  worknum 
who  dMn  the  Joiner-wort  of  cairlagea 

Ooulunui  (k6cb'maal,  n.  The  petaoD  who 
drivci  a  coach. 

In  driving  coachea 
COMb-llUtner  (kOch'maa-Ur),  n.    One  who 

C0«Cb-ODC«  (hOcC'of  fli).  n.  A  booklni 
office  tor  >tage-caachpauengen  and  parcel 

OOMli-rtaiLd  (kAch'itiDd),  n.  i  plai 
when  coachea  iland  for  hire. 

Cmcb-tTliniuaT  (kAch'niBi-te).  n.  a  wotI 
man  who  preparei  and  flnlihea  the  lac( 
llnhui,  and  oUler  trimmingi  tor  cstlagi 

COkCtI  (kfl-akf),  >.  I.  [I.  eoatto.  a  tno.  trol 
I  AW,  aaetum — prefix  «□.  and  ego,  to  lead  a 
I  driTe.!  Tocompal;  to  fane.  -The  Inhab 
I    UnU  wen  aoocled  to  render  Che  dty.'     9r 

Jf.  BaU. 
.  Cout  (kO-akn  ■  i     [FnlU  «.  and  act 

Toad  together.     'If  I  tell  jon  how  thai 

,  COftOUonl  (kS-ak'ihon).  n.  [L.  eeaeHo 
I    Force ;  compolaloa  either  In  reatralnlng  o 


ieuM  flini'kai).  n.  A  genua  of  i 
cempoallea,  with  bird-tpfned  ' 
The  beat  known  ipedea  la  C.  I 


'•  ot  the  Un 


iiapnoTenc.        ,     ,_ ,  ,_ 

liitlng  eelli      *■    C""™  "»<  ^ 


tr  of  itliiglnc    a. 
Oo-,  bol-,  bom-,  Oon-,  Oot>.    a  LaUn 


Ooaettmy  (k»4k'tlT-liX  edr.  la  a  coactlte 


.  .  .  (kfi-ad-Ji'tent),  a,  (ftanTeo, 
adfocrnt.]  Motually  adjacent;  near 
other ;  aa.  the  ialanda  are  ccad^ocent. 
Jnnunt  <k6-ad-Ju'ment),  n.  [fteflieo, 
and  adniBuiU.J  Uutual  aialitance.  JdlkB- 
■m.    itUie.) 

Ookdjaitmant  (ki^^d-JuifniBqt),  n.  [Pn- 
Oi  »,  and  adiwtmiU.j  lUtual  or  raol- 
procal  adliutmenL 

&Ul]Vlast(kd^-]<l'lantXa.  [L  n,  and 
adfuumt,  helpiog.  1  Helping;  mutual!*  aa- 
-'-Ingoroperatrng.    J.  PhllipM     — 


.    J.  PhaipM     [Kara.] 


Co^jvU* 


iratliyr     i>niyton. 
t-ad-Jfl'tlv).  0.     Uutoallj  a» 


d  odjiAtor.  a 


lelper,  1 


In  opantlon.     'CnfUlf  outwItllDgher 

eired  eoa^^tor.'    Shmday^  —  %.  One 
empowered  or  appointed  " ' 

B.  The  aailitant  of  a  blihop  i 


ol3lDd 


SpenUoall;— 
jtiier  prelate. 

thopa,  but  the  eoadjutor  la 


irk;  the  mfroffan  li  aaabtant  to  a  blihop 
-,I0H  lee  ll  too  large,  and  haa  charoe  of  a 
ipecltlc  portion  ot  It.  the  biihop-pilncipal 


the  natural  ordeia  ot  planti  (Cudunata) 
propoaed  hy  LlaEueua.  <n.'i'niiiij  the  genezm 
AnoDB.  Magnolia,  tc 

OouAuBMaoB,  CoadnilltlOB<k&ad'(l-nl''- 
ihon,  k6-aiFQ-nl"ihon).  n.     [See  abore.) 

mau.    [Kare.] 

CMdnBtnn  (kft-ad-TentOri^r  7frrt» 
eo,  and  ndnnluTV  ]    An  adventore  In  which 

OOMlTmtnrvr  (ka-ad-»ent«T-«r),  «.    A  M- 


uoiUud  au  u  Mn,  *°'J^_^ 
„ ^   (kJU'Jen-dli  w.    rPreSi  M,  and 

dpeiHir.)    Joint  agener'     Oturidf. 
Oawant  (ka-t'Jent),  n.     [Prefa  at,  and 

oont.]    An  aiditant  or  aaaiidat*  in  an  act 
OMfttat*  (kA4)'lt-UX  a  t    ITreOi  m.  and 

ariJatt.]     To  more  ot  agllate  together. 

Kswit 
OOMmantl  (kfrag^ent),  ■  (.  [L.  eeopnenCa, 

tojoin  or  cemnit— prellx  ce.  and  ■{■>■*■><  > 

GDinpact  bodr.  trMu  me,  to  drlre.  1  To  con- 

fiagale  ot  b■^l  Icgetfior.    Okmrnui, 


t,  rr.  Um;     as.  il<v;     *B,  Uen;  th,  Ulo; 


COAOMENTATION 
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COAL-SLACK 


CMOnentationt  (kd-ag'men-t&"8hon),  n. 

CoUeotion  into  a  masa or  onited  body;  onion: 

oonjonction.     *  Coagmentation  of  wordi. 

B.  Jon$on. 
Coagulability  (kd^fila-bn^aU). n.    The 

capacity  of  being  coagulated. 
Coagulable  (kd-ag'a-la-bl),  a.    [See  CoAau- 

LATB.]     Capable  of  becoming  coagulated; 

capable  of  congealing  or  changing  from  a 

liquid  to  an  inspiautea  state;  a%  eoagtUable 

lymph. 
CoaffOlant  (k6-ag'a-lantX  n.    That  which 

produces  coagulation. 
CoafQlatit  Coagulatet  (ko-ag^-lat.  kd-ag'- 

ft-lat).  p.  and  a.     Coagulated;  curdled. 

'O'enized  with  eoagulate  gore.'  Shak. 
Ooosulate  (kO-ag'fi-lftt),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eo- 

aguutUd;  ppr.  eoaguLaUng.     [L.  oocmtuIo, 

coaguUUum^  from  eoagtUwn.  rennet,  from 

eon.  together,  and  ago^  to  bring,  drive,  dsc.] 

1.  To  curdle ;  to  congeal ;  to  change  from  a 
fluid  into  a  curd-like  or  inspiaaated  aolid 
maaa;  aa,  to  eoagulate  blood;  rennet  eoagu- 
2a<««milk.— 2.t  To  cryatalUae. 

Ooagnlata  (kd-ag'a-l&t),  v.i  1.  To  curdle 
or  congeal 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part 
spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagulattth  little, 
but  mingleth.  Bacon. 

2.  t  To  become  cryatallized. 
CoagulaUon  (kd-ag^a-li^'ahon),  n.    1.  The 

act  of  changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  thickened 
curd-like  atate,  well  exemplifled  by  the 
'clottinff'  of  blood;  the  atate  of  being  co- 
agulated. — 2.t  The  change  from  a  fluid  to 
any  aolid  atate,  aa  to  a  cnratalline  atate.— 
8.  The  body  or  aubatance  formed  by  coagu- 
lation. 

Coaglllatlye(kO-ag'Q-l&-tiv),a.  Having  the 
power  to  cauae  coagulation.  '  Coag\uJative 
power.'    BogU. 

Cfoagulator  (kO-ag'Cl-la-tdr),  n.  Thai  which 
causes  coagulation. 

Coagulatory  (kd-ag'a-la-to-rl),  a.  Tending 
to  coaffulate. 

Coaculum  (kd-ag'Q-lumX  ri.  (See  Coaqu- 
LATB.]  1.  A  coagulated  maaa.  aa  curd,  Ac.; 
apeciflcally,  in  tn«d.  a  blooa-clot— 2.  A 
aubatance  that  cauaea  coagulation,  as  ren- 
net;  a  coagulant.  Oa6fr. 
Co-aid  (kd'ad),  n.  A  fellow-helper;  conjunc- 
tive aaaiatance.  Pooe. 
Coalta  (kd-rta),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  South 
American  monkey  (AUlei  paniteus\  about 
18  inchea  in  length.  See  Atblbs.  Spelled 
alao  Coaiti  and  Quota. 

Coak  (kdk),  n.  [Written  alao  Cog,  Cogg,  and 
probably  aame  aa  coo  in  eo>|7- wheel]  1.  In 
ihip-earp.  a  amall  cylinder  of  hard- wood  let 
into  the  enda  of  piecea  of  wood  intended  to 
be  Joined,  by  which  means  the  Joining  ia 
rendered  more  aecure.— 2.  Naut  the  metal 
hole  in  a  aheave  through  which  the  pin  runa. 
Coak  (kdk),  v.t  In  ihip-earp.  to  unite  to- 
gether, aa  two  pleoea  of  wood  in  the  centre, 
by  meana  of  coaka  or  hardwood  pina. 
Coak  (kdkX  n.  Same  as  Coke. 
Coal  O^dl),  n.  [A.  Sax.  eol;  coff.  D.  kool,  Dan. 
ktU,  Icel  and  Sw.  kol,  Q.  kohle;  root  mean- 
ing not  known.  1  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  other 
combustible  substance  ignited,  burning,  or 
charred;  charcoal :  a  cinder.  '  Could  bum 
us  all  into  one  coo/.  SfMk.  'As  when  cheese 
ismadeof  curds,  or  eoa^  of  wood.'  Bacon. 
2.  A  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  substance 
found  in  the  earth,  largely  emploved  as  fuel, 
and  formed  from  vast  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  deposited  through  the  luxurious 
growth  of  plants  in  former  epochs  of  the 
earth's  history.  It  is  senerally  divided  into 
three  chief  Idnds— anthracite  or  glance-coal, 
black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  brown-coal 
or  lignite;  under  which  divisions  are  in- 
cluded many  varietiea  The  kind  most  com- 
mon in  this  country  is  known  as  slate-coal 
under  which  name  again  are  included  such 
varieties  aa  caking-coal,  cherry-coal,  aoft 
coal,  hard  coal  or  aplint-coal  Cannel-coal 
or  gas-coal  ia  alao  a  common  variety.  The 
aeveral  varieties  of  coal  vary  in  their  com- 
position, hence  the  term  does  not  admit  of 
precise  sdentiflc  deflnition,  but  they  gene- 
rally agree  in  oontaininff  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  carbon  than  of  the  other  elements, 
which  are  chiefly  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
frequently  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen.  Coal 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  minerals  from 
which  Britain  derives  her  proaperity,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  the 
whole  system  of  her  industrial  production. 
It  fuses  the  metals,  produces  the  ateam 
which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and, 
in  short,  may  be  said  to  render  all  the  re- 
aourcea  of  thia  country  available  for  uae.— 


To  eaU  or  haul  over  the  eoale,  to  call  to  a 
atrict  or  aevere  account;  to  reprimand.— 
To  carry  eoal»t  to  aubmit  to  inault  Shak. 
See  under  Cabbt.— To  carry  eoalt  to  New- 
caetle,  to  perform  nnneceaaary  labour.— To 
blow  a  eoal,  to  kindle  atrife. 

ItlsyoD 
Have  diawM  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Shak. 

— Cool  qffire,  a  Uve  or  burning  coal    '  Hail 
atonea  and  eoaU  i^fire.'    Pa.  xviiL  12. 
Coal  (kdl),  v.L    L  To  bum  to  coal  or  char- 
coal; to  char. 

Charcoal  of  roots.  c^aUd  Into  great  pieces,  lasts 
longer  than  ordinary  coaL  Bacon. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.  '  He 
coaled  out  rhymea  upon  the  wall'  Camden. 
[Bare.]— &  To  aupply  with  coal,  aa  a  ateam- 
veasel  or  looomoUve  engine;  aa,  he  waa  em- 
ployed in  coaling  a  ateamer. 
Coal  (kdl),  v.i.  To  take  in  coala;  a%  the 
veaael  cocued  at  Portamouth. 

At  the  twelfth  station  we  coattd.    The  train  ended 
in  the  desert  here.  W.  H.  RtustU, 

Coal-backer  (kdll>ak-dr),  n.  A  man  who  ia 
engaged  in  carrying  coala  on  hia  back  from 

.  a  ahip  to  the  wasona.    Mayhew. 

Coal-baBln  (kdl'ba-anX  n.  In  geol.  a  term 
uaed  to  enoreaa  the  depreaaion  or  baain 
formed  by  the  aubaidenoe  at  the  centre  or 
upheaval  at  the  edgea  of  the  older  rocka,  in 
wnich  the  varioua  atrata  of  the  carbonif  eroua 
ayatem  or  ooal-meaaurea  lie.  See  Coal-mea- 

SUBBS. 

Coal-bed  (kdl^bedX  n.  A  formation  in  which 
there  are  one  or  more  atrata  of  coals ;  the 
stratum  or  atrata  of  coal  themaelvea. 

Coal-black  (kdia>lak).  a.  Black  as  a  coal ; 
very  black. 

Coal-box  (kdll)oka),  n.  A  box  for  holding 
coala.    Swift. 

Coal-brand  (kdl'brand),  n.  Smut  in  wheat. 

Coal-bnUM  (kdl1»raa),  n.  A  name  given  to 
the  iron  pyritea  found  in  Uiecoal-meaaurea, 
and  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  copperaa,  and  alao  in  alkaU  works  for  the 
sulphur  it  oontaina 

Coal-bonker  (kdl1[>ungk-to),  n.  A  place  for 
storing  coals  for  use;  specifically,  in  steam- 
ships, the  place  where  coals  for  the  furnace 
are  stored. 

Coal-drop  (kdl'dropX  n.  A  broad  shallow 
inclined  trough  down  which  coals  are  dis- 
charged from  a  wharf  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel 

Coal-dOBt  (kdl'dustX  n.  The  dust  or  pow- 
der arising  from  coal 

It  has  been  attempted  ...  to  make  the  coal-dutt 
into  bricks.  AtuUd. 

Coaleryt  rkdrto-i),  n.  A  colliery.  Woodwxrd, 

Coalesce  (kd-a-lerX  v.i.  pret  coaleeced;  ppr. 
coalescing.  [L.  coatesco,  from  coafeo— prefix 
00,  and  aleeco,  to  grow  up,  from  eUo,  to  nour- 
ish.] 1.  To  grow  together:  to  unite  by 
growth  into  one  body ;  as,  the  pieces  of  a 
fractured  bone  coale$ee—2.  To  combine  or 
be  collected  into  one  body  or  mass.  '  When 
they  (vapours)  begin  to  coalesce  and  con- 
stitute globules.'  Newton.— Z.  To  unite  in 
society;  to  Join  so  as  to  form  one  party, 
community,  or  the  like;  as,  the  Normans 
and  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  coaletee;  poli- 
tical parties  sometimes  coalesce. 

Coalescence  (k6-a-les'ensV  n.  The  act  of 
coalescing  or  uniting  together;  the  state  of 
being  intimately  united. 

Coalesoent  (kd-a-les'entX  a.  Growing  to- 
gether; uniUng. 

Coalesoent  (kO-a-les'entX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  coalesces.    Athenoeum. 

Coal-fkU^tor  (kdl'fak-t^r),  n.  A  middleman 
or  intermediate  agent  oetween  coal  buyers 
and  sellers. 

Coal-field  (kdl'fSldX  n.  1.  In  geol  a  deposit 
or  bed  of  coal.—  2.  A  district  where  coal 
abounds. 

Coal-flsb  (kdrflsh).  n.  A  species  of  Gadus 
{O.  carbonarius)  or  cod,  named  from  the 
colour  of  its  back.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  2  feet  or  2^,  and  weighs  about  80  Iba 
This  fish  is  found  in  great  numbers  about 
the  Orkneys  and  the  northem  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. In  Scotland  it  is  generally  known  as 
the  Sethe.  The  fry  are  called,  in  Scotland, 
podleys  or  sUlocks,  and  in  the  north-east  of 
England,  coalseys. 

Coal-flUer  (kdrflt-^r),  n.    See  Fitter.  2. 

Coal -formation  (k6rfor-m&-shon),  n.  In 
geol.  a  group  of  strata  in  which  any  of  the 
varieties  of  coal  forms  a  principal  constitu- 
ent part  of  a  group  of  strata.  I 

Coal-sas  (kdrgas),  n.    A  variety  of  carbu-  ' 
retted  hydrogen  which  produces  the  gas- 
light now  so  extensively  used.    The  follow- 


ing is  an  average  analyiia  of  ordinary  coal- 
gaa:  hydrogen  46*58  per  cent,  marah-gas 
84-00,  carbonic  oxide  6'64,  olefiant-gaa  4-08. 
tetiylene  2-88.  aulphuretted  hydrogen  0*29, 
nitrogen  2  40,  carbonic  add  8i)7.  It  alao 
contalna  traces  of  ammonia,  carbon,  disul- 
phide,  cyanogen,  and  oxygen. 

Coal-beaTer  (kdlli6v-«rX  n.  One  who  ta 
employed  in  carrying  coal,  and  eapecially  in 
diachsirffing  it  from  coal-ahipa. 

Coal-bole  (kdlOidl).  n.  A  coal  celUr;  the 
part  of  a  ahip'a  hold  lying  near  to  Uie  alter- 
magazine.  for  containing  coal,  wood.  Ac 

Cou-bood.  Coally-bood  (kdlliad.  kAiOi- 

hudX  n.    Local  namea  of  the  bullfinch  and 

coal-tit,  derived  from  their  black  crown. 
Coal-bnlk  (kdrhulkX  n.    a  vessel  kept, 

usually  at  foreign  stations,  for  supplying 

steamers  with  coals. 

Coaller,tCoalliert(kdri-«r).n.  Aoolliar. 
Coaling  (kdring),  a.    Uaed  in  or  pertaining 

to  the  trade  in  coal ;  aa,  a  coaling  veaad;  a 

coaling  whart 
Coalite  t  (kd'a-Ut),  v.  i.  To  unite  or  coalesce. 

'Let  them  continue  to  coalite.'  Bolingbroke. 
Coalitet  (k6'a-UtX  v.  t    To  cauae  to  unite  or 

c<Mleace. 

Time  has  .  .  .  blended  and  oM/iiCftf  the  conqoered 
with  the  conquerors.  Bt^rJkc. 

Coalition  (k6-a-li'ahonX  n.  [From  L.  eoofi- 
(ia,pp.ofeoalesoo.  See  Coalsscb.]  L  Union 
in  a  body  or  maaa;  a  coming  togeUier,  aa  of 
aeparate  bodies  or  parts,  and  their  union 
through  natural  causes  in  one  body  or  mass; 
as,  a  coalition  of  atoms  or  particles.  Benl- 
ley.—i.  Voluntary  union  of  individual  per^ 
sons»  parties,  or  states. 

Because  Lord  Shelbume  had  i^alned  the  king's  ear 
.  .  .  the  latter  fonned  a  coalition  with  Lord  North, 
whose  person  and  whose  policy  he  had  spent  bte 
whole  me  in  decrying.  Broufham. 

Coalitionist,  CoaliUoner  (kd-a-li'shon-ist* 
kd-a-li'shon-^r),  n.  One  who  is  an  advocate 
for  coalition:  one  who  Joins  a  coalition. 

Co-ally  (k6-al-lii  n.  A  Joint-ally ;  a%  the 
aubject  of  a  co-ally.    Kent 

Coal-master  (kdrmas-t^r),  n.  The  owner 
or  lessee  of  a  coal-field  who  works  it  and 
disposes  of  its  produce. 

Coal-measures  (k6l'mezh-Arz),  n.  pL  Jn 
geol.  the  nmoer  division  of  the  carboniferous 
system.  Tnese  beds  consist  of  alternate 
lavers  of  white,  yellow,  or  reddish  sandstone 
with  thinly  laminated  beds  of  clay  called 
clay  shale,  and  sometimes,  from  their  being 
mixed  with  bituminous  matter,  bituminous 
shale.  Between  these  beds  of  sandstone 
and  shale  the  coal«seams  occur,  usually 
resting  on  beds  of  gray  or  white  clay,  called 
fire-clay. 

Coal-meter  (kdrm6-t6r),  n.  One  appointed 
to  superintend  the  measuring  of  coals. 

Coal-mine  (kdrmin),  n.  a  mine  or  pit  in 
which  coal  is  dug. 

Coal-miner  (kOl'mln-te),  n.  One  who  works 
in  a  coal-mine. 

Coal-mining  (kdrmln-ingX  a.  Pertaining 
to  mining  for  coals;  engaged  in  or  connected 
with  raising  coals;  as,  the  coal-mining  dis- 
tricts of  England;  the  coal-mining  interests. 

Coal-moose  (kdrmous),  n.  Same  as  Coal- 
tit    Written  also  Cole-mouse. 

Coal-note  (kdl'ndt).  n.  A  particular  descrip- 
tion of  promissory  note  formerly  in  use  in 
the  port  of  London. 

Coal-passer  (kdl'pas-^rX  n.  One  whose 
duty  is  to  pass  coal  to  the  furnace  of  a 
steam-enirine.    Ooodrieh. 

Coal-pit  (kdrpit),  n.  1.  A  pit  where  coal  is 
dug.— 2.  In  America,  a  place  where  char- 
coal is  made. 

Coal-plant  (kdrplant),  n.  A  plant,  the  re- 
mains of  which  form  coaL  The  form  awl 
venation  of  the  foliage  of  coal-plants  are 
beautifully  preserved  in  the  clay  or  shale 
associated  with  the  coal,  and  less  perfect 
roecimens  occur  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 
The  plants  are  principally  crvptonmio 
belonging  to  the  nat  orders  Filices,  Lyco- 
podiaceo,  and  Equisetace».  The  st^ns, 
leaves,  and  fruits  of  these  plants  have  been 
found,  and  they  asree  generallv  with  their 
living  representatives,  except  that  they  at- 
tain to  a  much  greater  size.  Many  fruits 
and  some  stems  of  gymnosperms  are  also 
met  with. 

Coal-scuttle  (kGl'skut-tl).  n.  A  vessel  for 
holding  coal  to  supply  a  parlour  fire,  Ac 

Coalsey  (kdl'siy  n.    See  CoAL-riaH. 

Coal-snip  (kdrship),  fa.  A  ship  employed  in 
transpoixing  coaL 

Coal-Slack,  Coal-sledc  (kerslak,  k6i'siekx 
n.    The  dust  or  grime  of  coaL    '  Scarcely 


Fate,  f&r,  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       fi,  Sc.  abicne;     y,  Se.  fay. 


OMl-nnvt  (UU'tmDtX  n^    Bam*  ai  Ctet- 

Om-itiltll  (kal'iUth).  n.     Sm  &I1ITB. 
"--' — ''■•"-tSB),  n.    A  Hnd  of  eumel- 


wban  (u  1>  dlittlltd  from  coil.  It  ti  _ 
cfinipoand  of  mnar  dlfferant  Uqald  and 
lolldrabituioei,  and  Ilia  MpantlonoltlwH 
Into  Diatal  pfodocl*  li  now  as  Importaot 
branch  In  murafaetniliicetieininiT.  Araoni 
Hut  prodocla  mtj  bs  oanHd  paraffin, 
paphlha.  beniole,  crauole.  4k.    Tna  bMlc 

huH  being  dus 


to  th*  DKldatli 

i.*e.  Of  Km 

tai  i>  a  chl«t  IngRdlinl  In  prlnMr'a 

•».__i, ri-^„  i^i'-k.  Ilualaomai 

and  wltn  coal-diut 


otiutda.Ae.  (Sea Axii.uia.)  Coal- 
.jl«t  InERdlint  In  prlntsr'a  ink.  <n 
pe  oT  Ump-bUck.  Ilualaomadt 


1)  «xc«U«nI   artuiclal 


In  minine,  (a) 


able  (ftn>iia»IioHdIltfiiti>  attend 
lnt«re«U  of   the   panon    who   worlu   thv 

OMi-wUppar  (kdl'whlp-trli  n.  Ong  who 
raliea  coal  Irom  the  hold  of  a  lUp.  Coal- 
whlppen  are  now  being  lopeneded  br 
■ucUnerT.  which  eiecntea  the  work  both 


OMlyCkAII). 

containing  coaL     'fwily  l^ne.'    Jtillm 
Oo-MlllnilUll  (kS-amHia-lant),  a.  [L  preBi 

do,  and  amfru/aiu,  walking  abonLJ    Id  Atr- 

— '"— -Me  by  Jde. 


rent  water  from  mnnltig  Into  tbe  lower 
apartmenta  from  the  deck.     Written  alio 

OoMmsK  (kA-an-neki^  e.I    IFrefli  od,  and 
anno.]     To  annex  with  Kincthlng  elM. 

OMnir*I>*lUI{kA-ap'pr«-b«ia),r>  E    [FnOi 
eA.  and  apprt/itnd.i    To  apprehend  with 


■'Fr" 


■K," 


or  (diiutmmiC  of  parti  to  each 

.■.  BpeclflcaUT.  In  >u>ir.  the  act  of  plan- 
ing the  broken  eitremltlei  of  a  bttie  In  their 
natonl  podtlan.  or  of  reatorlng  a  Inuted 

to  fla  place;  bona^ettlnf.    DwuKim. 


OOSmLt  tnannBtw  I  (avaiat,  av-afawth 
e.t.  (L,  eaoreto— prefli «,  and  onto  (artox 
to  brine  or  pnaa  together,  t     L  To  preM  to- 

rthar ;  to  orowd:  to  eonflne  cIohIt.    Sown. 
To  reetraln;  to  confine.     Ayl^t. 
OoKntMU,  CouetftUaOtO-arVut.  kO-lTfc-- 
tlt-ed)k  B.  and  a.    |See  abore.l    Crowded: 
applied  in  M.  to  a  panicle  which  li  dente, 

OoKTatattm  (kfrlrk-U'abOD),  n.  l.l  Con- 
finement; reitraint  to  a  Darrov  apace;  re- 
ilralnt of  UbertT.  Bonn.— IPreBOre:  con- 
traction; ip«clnc*]|*.  In  nxd.  the  eontract- 
■ • 'ig  of  the  dl~ * • 


hmca  probahiT  (ha  deTelopment  of  the 
meaning.  ]   ].  wantliur  In  flnenem  of  teitnre 

poaed  of  Iu8*  part*  or  partlclea ;  thkk  and 
nngh  In  textnre;  of  ordlnarr  or  Inferior 
oauHy ;  ai.  cmm  thmd  or  yam :  cvam  | 
hair;  uarHaaBd;«arH cloth;  eoanf  ilaaa;  I 
(oanefeatonK    'QBrMOompleilona.    Jtil- | 


C" ihed;  •«,  ooorM  manner*.  'InmtdMrM 
liah'  brydtiL  ■Coarm  undTlllied 
word*'  Additim-  ' Daoghter  of  oar  mea- 
dows jet  noLodarai.'  TdnnwfL— a.  Oroea; 
iDdelli^to;  aa,  he  Indolged  In  loarH  lan- 
gatge.—Oairtt  AA    See  AoauiHIEltg.  n. 

CMIM-cnlnad  (hfiiWgTAnd),  a.  LConalW- 
Ing  of  urge  particle*  or  oouUtaant  ele- 
meula;  aa,  ooarie^rafn&l  granite  or  wood 
£.  Wanting  hi  reOnement  or  dellcaoj;  Tnl- 
gar;  ai,  a  uarM-DraiiMd  naturo. 

tAmtis (kan-u\  adv.  In  a  ooane  man- 
liar;  roDghlr;  without  floaDCM  or  nfln»- 
ment;  rudelr;  hiel^antlf;  anclrlll/;  with- 
out ait  or  pollih:  greaal}'.  'Fared  eoana^ 
and  poor)  J, '    Sir  T.  Bnmit. 


wan  CkdnfaX  v.t  To  render  eoarae  or 
anting  In  refinement;  to  make  mlgar;  aa, 
I  coarHn  on*'*  natore.  IRaro.1 
■nanBU  (kflraiiea),  n.  The  itata  or  qna- 
tj  of  being  coane  In  all  lla  aenica.  '  The 
anMUlof  KCkcloth.'    Dr.  H.  Mart. 


In  bvUdirig,  a 
■■     -eflrtt 


Ctouw-atnffUan'etuf).  .  - 
mlitnie  of  Ume  and  hair  nied 
coat  and  floating  of  plaeterlng. 

Cft-«rtl<mli,Uon  (ki-ar-tik1i- 


_,.M,1     To  I 

■thing  with  another.  WaitHl.  [Bare.  J 
COMt  (ktel),  n.  [0.rr.  <wU,  Fr.  eiU.  rib, 
hill,  ihore,  coaat.  from  L  cotla,  a  rib.  aide. 
CutUl  cornea  from  the  aame  word.]  L  The 
exterior  Una,  limit,  or  border  of  a  oonutrr. 

1  The  edge  or  manrtn  of  Uin  land  neil  to 
the  aea;  the  aei-ahore.     ' 

loobjocta'    ■  -  ■    ■ 


the  control  of  the  euitor    ,       .    .. 
rn  tnnifenvd  to  tbe  admiralty. 

SOat'lDa).!).  Sailing  along,  or  keep- 
le  coaai,  or  from  port  to  port  In 
the  tame  cotintiT.  —Cautinf  riM.  a  pilot 
who  condnclaTMaeUaloDgaooaat— tint*!' 
inQ  trade,  the  trade  which  la  carried  on  be- 
tween the  dlRtnot  port*  of  the  aame  conn- 
try  or  und.-r  the  aame  JnriadicUon,  aa  dla- 
tlngnlahed  from  foreign  and  colonial  trade. 
Oowt-Une  (k4«t1InX  n.    The  ontUne  of  a 

e  BlTnTIBODB. 


-rat  ni**f  rat),  n. 
n-wmliar  ftAit'wat-« 
cnstoma.  who  mpoTlL 


and  ihlpping  of  goodi  coaatwaya.  Galled 
alio  idnd-iDAiCar,  LanAinff  Wttiiar. 

OOAgtTUdl  (kdat'w«idi),  ad*.  Toward  tbe 
ooaat     r.  CbUiiu. 

Oounrajf,OautwlM(kfiafw4i,kAat'wbX 


£.  t  A  petticoat;  a  garment  worn  by  In: 
or  jonng  children.  'A  child  In  e 
Loekt.  — S.  Ihe  habit  or  veature  of  an  ( 
of  men.  and  hence  the  order  Itaelf,  oi 
office  held  by  the  order;  cloCh- 


the  wSXof 


aheap,  Ao,  —  II.  A  Uyer  of  o 

oornlng  another;  a  coating;  aa,  a  imi  oi 
tar,  pitch,  or  rarnlih:  a  coal  of  tinfoil.— 


T.  In  Aar.  that  on  which  enatgni  armorial 
are  portnyed;  a  coat  of  arma 

—  Coat  <t/  ami,  <a)  In  the  middle  ijrea,  a 
ihort-ilee«ed  mlUtary  gannent  reachhig 
nearly  ai  low  aa  mid  thigh,  worn  by  prince* 
and  great  barona  oter  their  armour.  It  waa 
made  of  doth  of  aQrer  or  gold,  fur  or  yelrat, 
and  had  armorial  Inalgula  depleted  npon  It, 
Hence— (k)  a  repreaantatlon  ol  th*  armo- 
rial Inalgiiia  whloh  need  to  be  deplotad  on 


hig  of  a  net-w«k  i^  litm  or  ^  . 

of  >m*U  laminn  or  plate*  naually  of  t< 
peied  Iron,  laid  OTer  each  o^*"'  '""  ' 


:orda,  and  at 
gether.  The  Grecian  coat  of  malL  or 
CA«raf,  oonalated  of  two  part^  one  of  which 
wu  a  defence  to  the  back,  the  other  to  the 
breaaL  The  Roman  coat  of  mall,  or  Urriea, 
did  not  differ  much  from  the  Grecian  tAonu. 
Tbe  different  piece*  of  armonr  covering  the 
body  were  alao  collectlTely  called  a  «bC  q^ 
mat    See  AutODH  and  UAIL. 

ODkt  (kU),  e.l.  To  oarer  with  a  coat  or 
oalcr  garment ;  to  tpread  over  with  a  coat- 
ing or  layer  of  any  lubitance;  •*,  to  Mat 
(omething  with  wax  or  llnfolL 

OMt-Mmanr  (kei1tr-m«r);n-    A  ooat  of 

OMt-otrd  (kOtnardTn.  A  card  bearing  * 
coated  Bgnre,  aa  the  Idng,  qneen,  or  knave. 
Now  corrupted  Into  CotTt-tard. 

OoatM  (UIMOt  n-  A  doee-fitUng  ooat  with 

OmO  (k6'a-U),  n.  [A  oalite  name.)  A 
plantigrade  camlroroaa  mamTnal.  of  the 
genua  Naina.  belonging  (< 
baara,  but  recalling  In  ap- 
Terrldie  or  clveta  The  n 
mondl  (H.  nt/U)  reeeniblee  the  racoon,  with 
a  longer  body  and  neck,  (horter  fnr.  imallet 
eye^  and  a  gnalerelongatlon  of  anoot, which 
la  a  aort  of  flexibl*  proboeci*.  na^\ns»i  tn 
rooting  np  the  earth  tor  worma  and  Inaecta. 
It  alK>  piiya  on  the  amaller  quadmpeda, 
but  IlTci  chleRy  on  Ireea,  feeding  on  egg* 
and  Toang  bird* 

Ooadmoitdl  (ka'a-ti-mon'di).  n.  SeeOoaTL 
Doatliia-  (kOt'lniiV  n.    1.  A  coterinn.  or  the 


L  appearance  the  VI- 


ch,  cWd;     di,  Sc  loaki     g.  go;     f.  job; 


■,  trig;    wh,  hMc;    ih. 


COAT-LINK 


500 


OOOdNKLLIIXfi 


for  cover  or  defence;  u,  a  eoating  of  plaeter 
or  tinfoU.— 2.  Cloth  for  coato;  m,  an  anorfe- 
ment  of  eoatinas. 

Ooat-Unk  (kdt^Ungk).  n.  A  pair  of  buttona 
held  toffether  by  a  link,  or  a  loop  and  but* 
ton  used  for  faatoning  a  coat  over  the  breaat 

Ooax  (kdksX  v.t  [From  cokes,  a  fool.  To 
coax  one  is  thus  to  make  a  eokn,  or  fool, 
of  him.  See  COKlB.]  To  soothe,  appease, 
or  persoade  by  flattery  and  fondling;  to 
wheedle;  to  cajole.    [CoUoq.] 

I  etaxi  I  wheedle  I    I  am  above  It 

Ooazt  (kdks),  n.  A  simpleton;  a  dupe.  See 
CoKBa 

You  are  a  bralnleM  €»tut,  a  toy,  a  top.    Bmut,  d*  Fi. 

Goazatton  (kd-aks-a'shon},  n.  [Or.  koax, 
the  croaking  of  frogs.  ]  Tne  act  of  croak- 
ing.   Dr.  H.  Mvn.    [Bare.] 

Ooazer  (kdks^^r),  n.  One  who  coasces;  a 
wheedler. 

Oo-axlAl  (kd-aks'i-alX  &  [Prefix  oo,  and 
axtcU.  ]    Having  a  common  axis. 

Coazillgly  (kdks'ing^liX  adv.  In  a  coaxing 
manner. 

Oob  (kob),  ft.  [L.O.  Jro6&0,  Fria.  kub,  a  sea- 
mew.]    A  sea-^new  or  gulL    [ProvinciaL] 

Cob  (kobX  n.  [Probably,  in  some  of  the 
meanings,  from  W.  od6,  a  top.  a  tuft;  comp. 
also  A.  Sax.  top,  D.  kop,  O.  itopf,  the  head; 
but  more  Uian  one  word  appear  to  be  mixed 
up  under  this  form.  ]  L  t  The  top  or  head. 
2.t  A  person  occupying  a  conspicuous  or  in- 
fluential position,  especially  a  person  notori- 
ous for  his  wealth ;  a  rich  covetous  person. 
'The  rich  c6b»  of  this  world.'  UddU.—Z.  A 
roundish  lump  of  anything ;  specifically,  a 
cob-loaf.  —4.  A  Spanish  coin  formerly  current 
in  Ireland,  worth  about  4s.  Sd.  Also,  the 
name  still  given  at  Gibraltar  to  a  Spanish 
dollar.— 5.  The  shoot  or  receptacle,  in  form 
of  a  spike,  on  which  the  grains  of  maize 
grow  in  rows.  [United  States.]— 6.  A  ball 
or  pellet  for  feeding  fowls  with.  —7.  A  short- 
leffged  stout  horse  or  pony,  capable  of  car- 
rying a  great  wei^t  at  a  good  pace.  — S.  Clay 
mixed  with  straw. 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  eob  fbr 
his  walls.  Carrw. 

9.  A  kind  of  wicker  basket,  made  so  as  to 
be  carried  on  the  arm;  especially,  one  used 
for  carnring  seed  while  sowing.  [North  of 
England.]  — 10.  A  young  herring;  also  the 
bnU-head  or  miller's  thumb.— ll.t  A  sort  of 
short  breakwater. 

Cob  (kobX  v.t.  [W.  oo6u>,  to  beat,  from 
eo6,  a  thump.]  1.  To  strike;  also,  to  pull 
by  the  ears  or  hair;  and  among  seamen,  to 
punish  by  striking  on  the  breach  with  a 
board  or  strap.— 2.  In  tin-mining,  to  break 
or  bruise ;  as,  to  eo6  tin.    [Cornish  ] 

Cobalt  (kd'bftlt).  n.  [C.  kobalt,  koboU,  the 
same  word  as  kohold,  a  goblin,  the  demon  of 
the  mines,  so  called  by  miners  because  co- 
balt was  troublesome  to  miners,  and  at  first 
its  value  was  not  Imown.]  Svra.  Co.  Sp. 
gr.  8*5.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish -gray  or 
grayish-white  colour,  very  brittle,  of  a  fine 
close  grain,  compact,  but  easily  reducible 
to  powder.  It  c^tallixes  in  parallel  bun- 
dles of  needles.  It  is  never  found  in  a  pure 
state,  but  usually  as  an  oxid^  or  combined 
with  arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron. 
Ac.  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing species,  vis.  arsenical  cobalt,  of  a 
white  colour,  passing  to  steel  gray ;  its  tex- 
ture is  granular,  and  when  heated  it  exhales 
the  odour  of  garlic;  gray  cobalt,  a  compound 
of  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron,  and  sulphur,  of  a 
white  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red;  its  struc- 
ture is  foliated,  and  its  crystals  have  a  cube 
for  their  primitive  form;  sulphide  of  cobalt, 
compact  and  massive  in  its  structure;  oxide 
of  cobalt,  brown  or  brownish  black,  gener- 
ally friable  and  earthv;  sulphate  and  arsen- 
ate of  cobalt,  both  of  a  red  colour,  the  for- 
mer soluble  in  water.  The  impure  oxide  of 
col)alt  is  called  zaffrr;  but  when  fused  with 
three  parts  of  siliceous  sand  and  an  alkaline 
flux  it  is  converted  into  a  blue  glass,  called 
tinalL  The  great  use  of  cobalt  is  to  give  a 
permanent  blue  colour  to  glass  and  enamels 
upon  metals,  porcelain  and  earthen  wares. 

Cobalt-bloom  (kda)tlt-blOmX  n.  Adcular 
arsenate  of  cobalt 

Cobalt-blae  (kd'b#lt-bl(k),  n.  A  compound 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  forming  a 
beautiful  pigment  often  used  in  the  arts. 

Cobalt- cniBt  (kdl^ilt-krastX  n.  larthy 
arsenate  of  cobalt 

Cobalt -glance  (k(/bftlt-glansX  n.  Same 
nMCobaitine. 

Oobalt -green  (kdl>»]t-gren).  n.  A  perma- 
nent green  pigment  prepared  by  precipitat- 


ing a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  sine  and 
cobalt  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  i^piit- 
ing  the  precipitate  aftw  thorough  waamng. 

CobaltlO  (k6-bftit'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  co- 
balt, or  consisting  ox  it ;  resembling  oobalt 
or  containing  it 

Oobaltine  (kd'bult-fn).  n.  A  sulpharsenide 
of  cobalt,  called  also  CobaU-alanee.  It  is  a 
mineral  of  a  silver  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
a  tinge  of  red,  occurring  in  cubic  crystals. 

CobaltO-C7anlde(k6-bftlt"6-sran-Id),  n.  A 
compound  of  cobalt  and  cyanogen.  —Cobalto- 
eyanide  qf  poUutiumt  a  salt  rormed  by  the 
union  of  cobalt,  cyanogen,  and  potassium. 
It  is  a  singularly  permanent  salt,  resisUng 
the  action  of  the  strongest  acida  It  has 
been  applied  by  Liebig  to  the  separation  of 
cobalt  from  nickel  in  analysia 

Cobble  (kobl),  n.  [From  eob,  a  lump;  comp. 
IceL  kbppu-tUinn^  a  boulder.]  1.  A  round- 
ish stone ;  a  large  pebble ;  a  fragment  of 
stone  rounded  by  the  attrition  of  water;  a 
boulder;  a  oobstone,  cobble-stone.or  oopple- 
stone.— 2.  A  lump  of  coal  from  the  size  of  an 
egg  to  that  of  a  football. 

Cobble  (kob'l),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eofrMsd; 
ppr.  eobblinff.  [O.Fr.  cobUr,  to  join  or  knit 
together,  from  L.  coptUare,  to  couple.  ]  1.  To 
make  or  mend  coarsely,  as  shoes ;  to  botch. 
'  Cobbled  shoes.'  Shak—i,  To  make  or  do 
clumsily  or  unhandily.  ^CobbUd  rhymes.' 
Drvden. 

Cobole  (kobl).  v.i.  To  work  as  a  cobbler; 
to  do  work  badly.    Byron. 

Cobble,  n.    A  small  boat    See  COBtm 

Cobbler  (kob16rX  n.  I.  One  who  cobbles: 
(a)  a  mender  of  boots  and  shoes. 

As  good  is  the  prayer  of  a  eobbUr  as  of  a  cardinaL 

TyitdaU. 

Q>)  A  clumsy  workman ;  one  who  does  any- 
ttung  in  a  clumsy  slipshod  fashion. 

Truly,  sir.  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am  bnt. 
as  yon  would  say,  a  cobbier.  SMmJk. 

2.  An  American  cooling  beverage,  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and 
finely  pounded  ice,  sucked  through  a  straw 
or  similar  tul>e. 

Cobble-Btone  (koVI-stdn).  n.    See  Cobblb. 

Cobbling  (kob 'ling),  p.  and  a.  1.  Mend- 
ing coarsely.  —2.  Like  the  work  of  a  cobbler; 
coarsely  executed. 

Such  cobblittf  verses  no  poetaster  before  ever 
turned  out  Ltmtb. 

Cobby  t  (kobM).  a.  XFtKum  eob,  the  head; 
comp.  headstrong,  heady]  1.  Stout;  brisk. 
Chaticer.—2.  Headstrong;  oppressive;  tyran- 
nical 

Cobcal  Ocoblcal),  n.  A  sandal  worn  by  ladies 
in  the  East 

Cobcoal  (kob1c61).  n.    A  large  round  ooaL 

Co-belligerent  (kd-bel-lij'dr-ent),  a.  [Pre- 
fix CO,  and  belligerefU.  ]  Carrying  on  war  in 
conjunction  with  another  power. 

Co-belligerent  (k6-beMij'£r-ent),  n.  A  na- 
tion, stale,  or  person  that  carries  on  war  in 
connection  with  another. 

Cob-boree  (kobliors),  n.    Same  as  Cob,  7. 

Cob-iron  (kobl-*mX  n.  [See  Cob,  the  top.] 
An  andiron  with  a  knob  at  the  top.  Bacon. 

Co-biBbop  (k6-bish'up),  n.  A  joint  or  co- 
adjutant  bishop.    A^iffe. 

CobitlS  (kd-bl'tis),  n.  [Or.  k6bi$is,  a  Und 
of  small  fish.  ]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  abdominal  Malacopterygii  and  family 
CyprinidiB.  It  includes  the  loaches,  fi^es 
generally  of  diminutive  size,  and  common 
m  most  of  our  runninjr  streams.  See  Loach. 

Coble,  Cobble  (kobi),  n.  [W.  ceMhal,  a 
coble,  a  ferry-boat]  A  flatUsh- bottomed 
fishing-boat,  clincher-built,  with  a  square 
stem. 

Cob-loaf  (kob16f).  n.  A  loaf  that  is  irregu- 
lar, uneven,  or  crusty.  Shakspere  applies 
this  word  contemptuously  to  the  person. 

Cob-nut  (kol/nut).  n.  1.  A  large  hazel-nut; 
specifically,  a  hazel-nut  employed  by  chil- 
dren in  a  game  of  this  name.— 2.  The  game 
itself. 

Cobob  (k6-botA  Same  as  Oabob  (which  see). 

Cobooee.  n.    »sme  as  Caboose. 

Cobra  (kob'raX  n.  The  cobra -de-capello 
(which  seeV 

Cobra-de-Capello  (kob'rarde-ka-pendX  n. 
[Pg..  snake  of  the  hood.]  The  hooded  or 
spectacle  snake  {liaja  Cripudtans),  a  reptile 
of  the  most  venomous  nature,  found  in 
various  degrees  of  abundance  in  different 
hot  countries  of  the  old  continent,  especially 
in  India.  In  common  with  the  other  vipers 
of  the  genus  Naja  it  is  remaritable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  able  to  spread  out  or 
dilate  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  and 
head  when  irritated,  giving  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  hood.   The  name  spectacle 


snake  is  derived  fttim  tiie  presence  of  a  mark 
of  that  form  on  the  back  of  the  nedL  It 
feeds  on  lisards  and  other  small  m****^*:  is 


Cobra-de-Capello  {ffai*  trifudianf^ 

sIuKgish  in  its  habits,  and  is  easily  killed. 
It  is  three  or  four  feet  long.  Written  also 
Cobra-da-oapello,  Cobra-di^apello. 

Cobres  (kobW),  n.  [Sp.]  The  name  given 
in  Europe  to  a  superior  Und  of  indigo,  pre- 
pared in  South  America. 

Cobstone  (kob'stdnX  n.    Same  as  Oobbte,  L 

Cobffinui  (kol/swon),  n.  The  head  or  lead- 
ing swan.  B.  Jonson,  [Provincial  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Cobnig;  Oobonrg  (kdl>OrgX  n.  [From  (^ 
frurpr  in  Germany.]  A  thin  fabric  of  worsted 
and  cotton,  or  worsted  and  sflk,  twilled  on 
one  side,  for  ladies'  dresses,  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  merino. 

Cob-wall  (kob'wiiD.n.  A  waU  built  of  nn- 
bumed  clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  straw, 
or  of  straw,  lime,  and  earth. 

Cobweb  (kol/web).  n.  [O.E.,  also  eopmb, 
from  cob,  cop,  a  spider,  O.E.  attereop,  A.  Sax. 
atter-coppa,   a    spider.     See    Attkkcop.  1 

1.  The  net-work  spread  by  a  spider  to  catch 
its  prey.  Hence— 2.  Some  insidious  snare; 
something  to  entangle  the  weak  or  unwary; 
as,  the  eooioeto  of  the  law.  — 8.  Something 
fiimsy  and  worthless;  old  musty  rubbish. 
'  Evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  eofrtoste  of 
that  uncivil  age.'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Cobweb  (kol/web),  a.   Flimsy;  sligfat  'Co6- 

tpeb  lawn.'    Beaiu  A  FL 
Cobwebbed  (kol/webd),  a.    1.  Covered  with 

cobwebs.    '  The  oo6tMMed  cottage.*   Voung. 

2.  In  6ot  covered  with  a  thick  interwoven 
pubescence. 

Cobwebbenr  (kob'web-bdr-i),  n.  A  maai  or 
collection  of  cobwebs.    [Bare.] 

When,  across  the  hundred-fold  poor  scepticisms, 
triTialisms.  and  constitutional  eoinuebbrrit*  of  Drya»> 
dust,  you  catch  any  )^impK  of  a  William  the  (!oa- 
queror.  ...  do  you  not  discern  veritably  some  rude 
outline  of  a  true  God-make  king?  Cariyte. 

Cobwebby  (kol/web-bi),  a.  Covered  with 
cobweba 

Coca  (kdlca),  n.  [Native  name.]  The  dried 
leaf  of  ErythroaeyUjnCoea,  a  South  Amerioan 
plant,  nat.  order  Ery throxylec ;  the  plant 
Itself.  It  Ib  a  stimulating  narcotic,  and  is 
chewed  by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  South  America,  mixed  with 
finely  powdered  chalk.  It  has  eJDTects  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  opium.  A  soudl 
quantity  of  it  enables  a  person  to  bear  up 
against  tetigue  even  when  receiving  less  food 
than  usual;  and  it  prevents  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  experienced  in  climbing  high 
mountaina  Used  in  excess  it  biinos  on 
various  disorders,  and  the  desire  ror  it 
increases  so  much  with  indulgence  that  a 
confirmed  coca-chewer  is  said  never  to  have 
beoi  reclaimed.  Cocarleavea  depend  for 
their  influence  on  a  crystalliiaUe  baaio  sob- 
stance  called  coeatns  (CmH^N  OA  rssnm- 
bling  atropine  in  many  of  its  qnantifta 

Cocagna   See  CooKAioMa 

Coofime  (kd1ca-in),  a.    See  COOA. 

Cocalon  (kdlta-lon),  n.  [Or.  kokkaUn,  a 
kernel]    A  huge  oooooa  of  a  weak  textnrei 

CooddA  (kok'si-dd),  n.pL  [Coccus,  the  ^npl- 
cal  genus,  and  Or.  eidos,  resembhuica.1  11m 
scale-insects,  or  mealy  bugs,  a  family  d 
hemipterous  insects  belon^ng  to  the  sec- 
tion Monomera,  characterised  by  havh^r 
only  one  joint  to  the  tarsi.  The  malea  only 
are  furnished  with  wings. 

Cooddium  (kok-sid'i-um).  n.  [A  din.  from 
Gr.  kokkos,  a  berry.1  In  frot  a  kind  of  con- 
ceptaole  in  the  rtiodoeperms  of  algsa  It  ia 
a  globular  tubercle,  with  a  cellular  waU, 
either  external  or  half -immersed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  plant,  and  usually  imperforate. 

CocdfenniB  (kok-sifdr-usX  &  \m  eoecmm, 
a  berry,  and  fero,  to  bear.  Or.  kokkos,  a 
beny.  ]  Bearing  or  producing  berries;  aa. 
cocalerwis  trees  or  planta.    Owtncv. 

CoocmeUid»(kok-n-nelli-d£),n.jil  [Oenvs 
CocdneUa,  from  L.  eoeeinus,  scarlet  ]  The 
lady-birds,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insectst 
characteitied  by  a  convex,  hcmiq^herieal 


nte,  tta,  fat,  flill;       m§,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mdve;      tabe,  tub,  b^ll;       oil,  pound;       ii.  So.  abtine;     y,  Sc.  Uf. 


bodi,  >  ibort  (nanans  thonx.  and  Uia 
hrgenca  of  Uie  Kcand  lolsl  at  tlH  lanL 
"" ■ la  m  tjp«. 


of  ■  plut  of  th*  geoiu  CulocMik  (C.  anli- 

4£ra^U  (kok-kihUt),  n.  jOr.  toU«.  ■ 
benr.  ud  lUlutt.  t  tconst  i.  A  nilatr  of 
jra^tfl  or  pynxftTM ;  grvnolifanQ  pttcubd* 
III  colour  1>  lutull;  *ona  ibMlc  of  (nan. 
II  1a  oompo«a4  of  armnnlir  dinlncl  concra- 
aoBM,  udl;  HpuiUe,  kudb  of  iihlch  on- 

.>._     ^     CTr«t«l»    VbOH 


■Djteuid 


ipHUBnn   of    CT 


,     Id  body  coiulMlnB  0 

i    iKftn   BiFroimdlnj   ■ 

Bnlre,  found  In  Imx^  prafuikjii  it 
oat  dgptbi  In  Iba  Noitfa  AUoiCIb  Oean 
unbedded  In  nutter  nHmblloK  Hreode.  It 
b  pnbnbla  *><■*  Uu  ooooolllca  u*  milcvUn- 

(kDk't«4D«'n. 


•uo-H-iusi  jmi,  ■>.  fit)  AUndctfiilnnitiniw- 
tac  In  CtiihiiA.  Iha  buk-^wcUb  ii<  tbe 
Rwt— of  which  i>  highly  xitHBud  Ih  Iha 
NflnpoUtuk  funlU  for  ita  Tlrtnaa  In  inhur- 
mltUDt  faiar. 
OooBO*pbnnCkorklnar),n.  [Oi.lckta.t 
bairj.  ud  B.  ip^tre.  J    A  ipharical  mui  of 

•OTalopa.  and  bearing  coceollthi  on  thafr 
•iterual  luitaca,  found  in  profnalaii  at 
peat  dapttaa  In  tbe  North  Atlantic  Oceu. 
Baa  CooooLiiH. 
OlWaoitons(koli-fcoi^n>Xa-  piT.kokla; 
a  hmnj,  and  Hfeon.  a  bona.  J  A  Bcniu  gl 
pltoeainold  IomU  Bibn  occnning  Id  tha 
old  na  iandatone^  lo  lamHd  from  the  mall 
btHT'llka  Mbenlca  wlUi  wUdi  Iha  (dalaa 
of  Ihair  cranial  buckler  and  body  ar 


with  a  cDlnaa    Sevan  ipadei  bare  b«ei 


malt  llqaor*  to 
.  -_M  tbelr  atupafrlng 

, ^  a  polaonou  pnndplA 

wMch  hu  bMD  tanaad  pientati^  C.  poJ- 
moCur.  from  vhlch  the  oelabrated  oahunba 
root  li  obtained,  baa  baan  ralatnd  lo  the 
vanbi  Jataorhlia  (which  aeei 
OboeUi  (kok-kua).  n.  (Or.  mboM,  L.  BOSOM, 
a  harry,  tha  kennea  Inject-]  L  Agflnua  of 
Iniect*  of  ttM  order  Eemlptaa.  Tbtn  an 
■rarda  of  twenty  ipeciee,  di 


the  Caeeut  satli,  ar  cochineal  ii 


COaenVM  (kok->l|'e-na).  n.  Id  onot.  the 
mniGla  wtatota  retain!  the  aoocyn  In  place. 
and  preranta  II  fivm  being  forced  backward 
dariiia  the  expolaloii  of  U»  facaa.     Dungli- 

OOOOrx  (kokUki).  •-  [Or.  ivUjB')  Inoiut. 
an  aiaamblwa  of  mall  bonea  attachad  ir< 
tbe  lower  anremlly  of  tha  backbona  : 
IhebonialanelnniuotthelalllD 


InaBota  are  galbend  and  killed  by  the 
_.,-  eaUou  of  heat.  Tbey  Uun  haTa  the 
appearance  of  iDiill  rough  barrlei  or  Heda. 
in  a  BTaylah^uiple  colour,  and  form  tbe 
codiiitealot  tlta 
ihopi,  which  la 
nivd  In  giving 


OocdUaaMl  - 1> 

(kooh^nUflg), 


iiftra,  nal  oi^ 
ItlaaDaUreaf 
and   being  the 


mechanicid  powen 


I.  anall'iibell.)    Lin 

^Kai.-a.  Anama 
tb*  icnw,  one  of  Ifaa 


OoeblMItft  (kok-IU-rUX  ■-    (L-«MU«m 
a  ipoon,  from  tba  abape  of  the  learea.] 


md    common  aanrry  -graia. 
perennial  barlia  wllh  ifanpla 


u  pianta  an  perennial  barl 


OoelllMIltarm(kDk-l«-4'ri-formX  ■-  [L. 
eocftiia,  a  mall'*  ihell.  and  JVnu,  form  ] 
Having  the  form  of  a  anaU'i  abeU  or  of  the 

CoohlMiy  (kDklG-0>[]t  a.    Same  ai  Oxh- 

CocIiiMit«,  CoeUMted  (koklUt,  kDkOfi- 
It-ad),  a.  JL  eeehlea,  a  icnsw  tha  ibeU  of 
aan^t.]  HavlDg  a  form  like  tiie  ■pLnd  of  a 
maH-ahell :  (plral :  need  eipedally  In  boC 
and  applied  to  learei,  podi,  aHda,  Ac 

OocblMIU  (kokli-ui),  a.    Of  a  ^tral  tonn; 

'lS4p«rinBm),i>.  [Or 


*bcUm.  a  tbeU.  and  n 
ornnaUt '-* 


■haped  tralta, . 

coTsrad  with  a  ellky  down.  Tliey  bave  oven 
placvd  In  tbe  nat.  order  BlilnaB.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  roola  of  C  inrigtu  U  taken  by  Oie 
Biarillani  ai  a  con  far  all  Intomal  bmliaa 
mftiued  IncaMaofamanonfaoeB 

:ffi^l),n.  Aaaltobtaludfrom 

I'IkXa.  Of  orBertalulBCto.or 
amveu  jnHBCBBea.— CBcfnuaAd(C|)H|fOi), 
an  add  tannd  In  the  tauttet  of  the  cocoa- 
nat,  combined  with  Blycertne.  It  fonna 
anow-wblle  eryttoUlBa  acBlei  and  li  volatile. 
-—■ -.CkokXn.  [FromABatBocoMJConip. 
T.  OK.  Fr.  OH.  a  cock.  Frabably  like 
on,  a  word  a  ooiicitat«>o«tlc  origin. ) 
IB  male  of  blrdi,  partlcnlarly  of  the  «I- 
J .1 1 J — 'iwli.  The 


orbara-doorfoi 
naeda 

olbar  t^ui  b 

lobater. — Ooct  tg  tiu  row  \H' 

tia),  a  baantlf  d1  bird,  with  or 

which  Inhahlta  aulana,  and  . 

of  tha  genu  Kaplcola  — Coet  i]/  lAa  w 

tha  capercallile  jwhl-"-  — '     "   '  — 

ahape  of  a  cock ;  i  "' 


OiKhln-Chli— 

(kocblo-chl  nfari,  n.  tbig. 

Coctaln-Chlna,  —  l   ilia   langnage  of  tha 
people  of  Cochln-Clana. 
(fecfinMdikach'iiiAl).!!.    (Fr.  oodlmffie. 
An.  eacMniUa.  tram  L.  Boecini.  Gr.  toHoi, 
the  kennea  Inaeet  (CMou  OieitX  need  for 

dying  icarlelL  1  A  dye^tnffi '— *"■- 

^^^ ■ 


sb.  tUn:     tt,  Se.  lae*:     g.  go;      J,  >>b;      b,  Fr.  tnt;      ng,  ling;     *H.  Ikan;  t 


OOQKATOO 

A  pramlnant  portion  of  tha  loJA  of  a  flrHRn; 
In  a  mnt-Iock.  the  part  thai  holda  tbe  lllii : 
In  a  percunlon-lock,  tha  hammer.  — 6.  The 
atyle  or  gnomoDof  a  dlat.— 0.  The  needle  of  a 
balance.  Jolinton — 7.  The  piece  which  forma 
IbE  bcartng  of  tha  balance  In  a  clock  or 
watch.-S.A  leader;  a  chief  man.  -SirAn. 
drewla  the  ooct  of  the  club.'  Addiion.  |A 
humorou>tettn.)~e.  CkKk-ciDwIngiChetima 
wheocockicrowlDlhemomlDK.  -Wewere 
earoiulng  to  the  ncond  rucl:. '  Shak.—\0.  A 
flcUUoui  narratiie,  In  vem  or  proK,  »ld 


Oock(kok).  at.  1.  ^Probably  fr 
ting  of  tba  animal.]  To  ut  e: 
Dp  with  an  air  ol  pertneu  or  p 


1  To  ael  or  dimw  back  the  cock  In  oi 


pile  of  hay,  so  ibapc 
(Sici(koli).«t    la  I 

cocks  or  plls 
OocXCkokW  ritai 

Coc*(kok),n,  [O.r 
Sp.  axa,  It  BOKO,  f ] 
sheU.  a  Teasel,  fnm 
ahelL]    A  small  bos 


i-making,  to  put  Into 
I.  Fr.  Hxht.  *  nol(±.] 


[A  fomolinft.)   To  calk 


Cookt  fkokX  F.l.    To  cocker.    B.Jmim. 
Dookide  (kok-ad'X  n.    [Pr.  eaardi.  O.  Fr. 
cof uard«,  from  mc,  a  cock,  from  Its  resem- 

or  knot  of  ribbon:  or  a  rosette  of  leather. 
worn  on  the  hat  ColoDred  cockades  some- 
ttniei  serve  as  badges  for  political  parties 
"  (kokWcdl,  a.  Wearing  a  cock- 
ill-fsshloaed  flgnre  snd  eocihid^cf 


hwppe,  lit  c 

OotAxlcn^  paoagIM(ko-kbi'},n.     [O.Fr. 
Bwavne.  Fr.  c<wrv>v.  abundsnce.  a  time  of 


.    .  M,  pays  da  eoeagnt,  an  Imaginary 

jtiT  of  Idluieia  and  luiury.  most  prO' 

babty  from  L  eoouo.  lu  cuuk.  The  Oral  de- 
•cripUon  of  a  place  under  this  name  waa 
-" — ,  In  tbe  thlrteanlb  century,  la  a  Frencb 


CoctaJI  (kok'aH.  n,  I.  A  game  played  with 
sheep's  bones  Instead  of  dice.— S.  Hie  bone 
nsed  in  playing  the  game:  huckleboDB. 

Oock'MUl-bUlI  <i  l^um  some  old  tale 
about  acock  and  a  bull:  camp,  the  Fr.  term 
eoo-d-rdiu  (cock-and-Bu),  a  cock-andbull 
tlory.i    A  term  applied  to  Idle  or  allly  Dc- 

ardi:  aa.  that's  *  mere  oKlr-and-biiJI  story. 
rcultoq.) 

(Jookipertt  (kokVptrt),  n.  Impudanti 
■Bucy.     BtvtBeod. 

CocbtOO  (kok-a-tti'),  ii.  [Malay  kotoMo, 
from  Ito  cry  j  A  rnune  common  to  numer- 
ODB  beautiful  birds  (belonging  eipecially 
to  (he  genus  Cacatua)  uf  the  parrot  kind, 
chiefly  Fiihabltlng  Australia  and  the  Indisn 
'    ida,  distinguished  from  all  otlien  and 

1  ona  anolbar  by  their  crests,  which  sra 

composed  of  a  tuft  of  elegant  faathera.  and 
—■-'-■-  "-  Mrds  can  raise  or  depress  at  pka- 
a  ara  Mveral  speolea.  aa  tba  bmad- 
±Mao(C.  trUlala),  the  great  sul- 


COCKATRICE 
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I>biir>iifMtod  cockatoo  (C,  aaierHat,  the  red- 
Tented  coclutDO  <C.  pMappfaarum),  ths 
tricolor- cmled  or  LndbeitaT'i  cockttoo 


taUnXwb 
well-knoi 

ud.    3« 

octatrloe  (koii' ..   — 

I  crooodUfl,  LL.  B^attria,  t  crocodile. 
■    .,  .corrapl    -  - 
;  eonip.  ^ 


brought  lo  Bog- 
[O.Fr. 


"*.• 


cokidrill,  ■ 

being  tittcbed  bom  ■  <  

the  nation  Hut  the  BntajrlUble  of  the  n 


belongliig  to  botb  udniali; 

Tbu  the  d«th-<Urlliic  i 
In  hir.  the  coclutrlce  1 
wmttLsd,  and  ipurred,  Like 
the  coctE.  uid  with  a  lar- 

(^H^  (ko-Un'X  n. 

CM^Ull  (kok^bU),  odD. 
Xattt  See  A-OOOK  Biu. 
Ooak-bMt  (kok^t),  n. 

■  In  tbla  compound  boat 

baa  been  added  to  enilain 
theotberword.]  Aimall 
buat.  See  Cock,  a  boiL 
Oct0k-bndlled(kok'brind),a.    Qlddr; 

i).  n.   Broth  ma 

„  .. . '  other  towV,  cockle-leeklo, 

IScotc!.] 
CMaMaillW(kok'chU-tr).  n.     [CDct  In  thli 
word  ii  probably  (or  eloclc,  Ptot.  E.  and 


itle,  called  alio  the  Vau-biig 

w  May-bHOe.  and  In  Oitordibln,  &c..  the 
Dorr-iteai.  It  it  one  of  the  oonunoneat  ol 
European  beettea  IhelarvieoTcateTpillan 
leed  OD  the  rood  at  com.  Ac.,  and  Ibe  lo- 
Hcta  In  thulr  ologed  state  do  much  Injur; 

Dock-aroT,  Cock-orowlu  (koUfffi.  kok'- 
krU-lngl,  n.  The  time  at  which  cock*  crow; 
earlr  morning.     Mark  illL  3(1. 

Cooker  (kuk'^r),  i.i.  [Probably  trom  melt; 
comp.  oocky,  coikith,  pert,  eock,  to  look  big 
nr  part,  eoeting  In  venae  of  cockering  (hc 

coaxing.  1    To  fondle :  to  indulge ;  to  treat 


dog  of  the  apanlel  Und.  t 


wood-cocki  (irhence  probablr  the  name) 
and  inlpea  from  tbelr  baunta  In  wooda  and 
marihea  —3.1  A  kind  of  hlgh-laced  ahoaor 


nnbymen  tn  the  thne 


hall-boot,  worn  br  co 

of  Elliabeth.     '  Hla  eockm 

win.'    J>rByeen, 
Coekei*!  (kok'ir-elh  n.    A  ronng  cock 

Stak.;  Drydm. 
OodCBTIlDllla  (kok'er-nO-nl),  n.   Thagathei 

Ing  of  a  youog  woman'i  hair  nnder  tb 

BnoodorfllleL    [Scotch.] 
OOCkett<kok'et),B.    BHak:parl 

i(kofc'etX"..  jSuppued  tobeaooi 


rnptionof 


InSelAl 


aasal.]    The 
aewar.  Brit- 


acmll  of  paicl 

bj  tbe  oOlbera  .. „ 

flhanta  aa  a  warrant  that  their  raarchandiBe 
iaenland.— 1.  The  office  otentrr. 

Ooekrt-teWldt  (kok-et-bredYn.  [Propeiljr 
atamped  brea^L  from  ooc^^  ~  '"^ '  ''^~ 
Dnen  aort  of  wheat  bread. 

OOOkoyCkok'lXn.     AcommOB 

Co<^-era  (kok^,  n.     A  agulntlng  efa. 
Cock-^«d(kok1d),a.    Having  a  aqulDtlng 

0OCk-IMttIl€r  (kok1oTH-4r).  n  In  otcAjtv, 
the  teatber  which  atood  up  on  the  arrow 
when  It  wairlgbtl;  placed  upon  the  itrlog, 

idlcnlarlV  above  the  nick  or  notch. 

.__.  _..^  ._,..._  _(^^„^^  -.-. 

m»«n  or  conf"*  -'  — 
flgiit'with  ai 


applied  to  a  chlld'a  rocklng-horae.  but  cotn- 
monlT  oaed  In  the  adrertdal  expreielon  a- 
coct-iartt,  that  la,  on  boraeback,  la  an  ele- 
Tatad  poaltlon,  on  the  high  horH.  It  li 
now  uaed  onlr  ai  In  ttie  weu-known  nuiaerr 
rbjrme.     It  waa  ued  alao  adJectlTelj;  tee 


Coak-hOrMI(kok^oii).a.  1.  UouXdu 
on  honeback.  Prior.  [Kape.  ]  —  1  Frond ; 
npetart    'Oxat-Aof^epeaaantrr.'    Mariovt. 

Oockle-laakle,  Coek'4'lMkla  (kok-l-iek-l. 
kok'a-Uk-t),  n.  Soup  made  of  a  cock  or 
other  fowl  lulled  with  leaka.  Spelled  alao 
Ceaty-lMty.    (Scotch.] 

CMdihs  (kok^lnO,  n.    Cock-nsbUng.    B. 

CMdOuct  (koking),  a.    Cockering. 

CO(iklaIlt(kok'lah),B.  Pert;  forward.  QmUd 

bfi  Latham. 
Cock-lmlrd  (kok'Iard).  n.    A  peraon  who 

owni  a  unall  landed  property  and  cultlratea 

Ithlmaelt;  aieoman.     [Scotch] 
Cockle  (koldl.  n.     [A.  Sai.  axttl,  tarei: 


(which  BH 

Cookla  (kokH),  ».  [O.  B.  «ctel,  dim.  of 
a  (hell,  from  Fr.  eo^ue.  a  cockle,  a  ■ 
from  L  concAa.  Or.  kaiigki,  a  mutat 

genua  Cardlum,  npeciall^  Cantivm  « 
common  on  the  aandy  ahorea  of  Britain, 
much  uaed  aa  food.  Tbe  general  chi 
teriatlo  are:  aheili  nearly equllatenl 
equlvalirular;  hinge  with  two  amall  U 
one  on  each  ilde  Dear  tbe  beak,  and 
larger  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  on 
aide:  prominent  riba  running  from  the  b 
to  the  edge  of  the  nlre. 
Oockla  (kokl),  n.     Same  at  Captl.  a  i 

OooUellkok'Un.     AyonngcDckiac 


(kokl-M).  n.    A  Und  of  Uln 

ror  drying  hopa  upon. 
OocUar  OiDk^it).  n.     One  that  take*  and 

aella  cocklea.  Qrau. 
CooUe-ilMll  (kokl-ibel),  n.    The  then  or 

0OCkl«-«UlI  (koka-atir),  n.     A  winding  or 


ledbyaL 


are  admitted  into  the 


CmUUIK  (kokOlngX  a.  lOiigln  doubtful] 
FurlDuiJy  daihiog  and  tnmbltng.irlth  1  thort 
and  quick  mr" —   --"  -'-*- 

'KIpUngand 
abort  wtklv 
hare  bulged 


a:  tald  of  th 


I  tea  which  rauit  Terr  loaii 
Aeiblp'    Cook. 
(koklohatir},  n.  Tbe  male  tt 


the  tobetei. 
Ooek-loft  (kokloft),  iL  (Ut.  a  loft  for  oocka 
to  roott  in.)  A  amall  Wt  In  the  top  of  a 
bonae ;  a  amall  garret  or  apaiunent  uune- 
dlalely  tmder  the  root. 


,  (koymach),  n.     A  cock-Sglit 


brick; 


(kokl-brind), 

neaded;  foollih.    [Scotch] 
CoeUedOfOk'IdXppora,  1  Hi 


Ilka  the  tlull  of  a 


OOOkls-hftt  (kokl-hat),  n.  A  bat  bearing 
a  tbelU  the  badse  of  a  pilgrim.  ''R\itoekU- 
Aal  and  ttaff.'  Btau.  J:  ft    See  BciLLOP. 


Oook-niutar(kak'maa-t»r),  n.     0 
breeda    or    tralna    game  -  cocka 
L'E$tmjifft. 

OOCk-nutlCll  (ko 
tor  a  prlie,    J  ddfam. 

OOOkney  (kok'nl),  TL  [O.  E.  caltnay.  esttna 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin.  It  It  uauallr  co 
nected  with  ooekaiffnt,  or  lubber-land,  bi 
Skeat  pref era  to  connect  ItwIihO.E.  «' 
atlmplelon,whenceeo      '    " 


Oodbey  (kok^ll^a.     EelaUd  b 


T^. 


Oooknayt  (kok'nlj.e.l.  Topamper;  to  londlai 


OOCknCTdam  (kok'ni'jnm).  n.     Tbt  regloa 

Ooekn^l^  (kok'nl-n}, 

cockney,    JColloq.J 
Cocknniili  (kok'nl-la 

like  cocVuejB. 
Coctauylflm  [kok'nl-laraX  n. 

tlon.  qualltlea,  manner,  or  ujaioi;^  ui  uw 

ccKkneya.— 1.  A  pecnllarit]'  of  tbe  dialect  of 


.    To  make  Uke  • 

a.     Belating  to  or 

1-  Tbe  ODikdl- 


Oock-suUiB,  Cock-PKldl*  (kok'pBdi, 

kok'pa-dl),  n.  The  lumpBah  or  aea-owL 
(Scotch  1 

Cockpit (kok'pltv  n.  t.  Apltorareawber* 
game-cockt  l^bt.— t.  An  apartment  under 
Uie  lower  gun-deck  of  a  >h1p  of  war.  onlln- 
arlly  forming  qnartera  lor  Junior  offloera, 
and  In  action  deroted  to  the  anrgeon  and 
hla  aaalttanla  and  patleata.~t.  A  name 

Eren  to  the  room  bi  Wettmlnater  In  which 
^r  majeatr't  priTT-conncll  bold  their  tit- 
tingi,  from  Iti  having  bean  the  ilte  of  what 
Wat  formerly  the  cock-pit  belonging  to  the 
palace  at  WbltehalL— 4.|  Tbe  pit  or  area 

CoAqnMn )  ( kokliwbi ),  n.    Same  aa  Cue- 

CookrOMA(kok'r«ch),n.  [Sp.  CHcaraaAa, 
a  wood-lottie,  a  cockroach.  The  Inaect  haa 
been  Introduced  into  Britain  bum  abroad 
The  name  haa  acquired  ao  KnfUih  appear- 
ance, BO  that  It  iiiiiMH  a  colnponiid  of  two 
well-known  wordt;  oomp.  In  thit  letpeel 
barberry,  eauamav,  crawlaA.  |  nie  po^ilar 
name  of  tbe  buecta  (7  th«  ortbeptenHU 
genua  Blatta,  comprikng  aeTeral  tpeciea.  ot 
which  thefamlllat  A.  oruntofu,  the  common 
cockroach  or  black  beetle,  mar  he  regarded 
aa  the  type.  'Diey  bare  parchment-Uke 
elytnt.  and  Id  the  female  the  wlnga  at«  Im- 
perfectlj  dereloped.  They  are  nocturnal  In 
thelrbablt*.  TbetelnaactaareTerrtrouble- 
Bome  In  houara.  where  tbey  often  mnltlplir 
.  gIBat  eiteot,  Infeatlng  klteheua  and 
trlet.  and  attacklnc  provlaioM  of  aH 


B 


tUhe.  tub,  bnlt:      oil,  PC 


OOCKBCOKB 


111  0(OIuU)id),a  1.  Tbtcu'iuiclcor 

- J  ol «  cock.  -I  A  Mnn  ilnn  W  Oower- 

lu  pladU  Dt  nrtoiu  gnan.  Br  (irdsiun 
It  1*  propcrljr  conflnM  to  Cttoiia  eritiala; 
bntltlipopnlU'lfkppllsd  to  Pediculirlsor 
lonMWort.  AtfnanUiH  tritlataili  or  jl- 
low  nttUt  u  mln  to  AyUrina  eruta^foJfi 
&  AloporTilDilllyMlow.  BnCoKooliB. 
OMlfl-fMt,  Ooak-t-fMt  Onu  (kokitnt, 
kok^tnt  gni),  1.  A  piirenaUl  putunhcna 
iDatlyUt  iFlanuraiii),  dF  ■  couaa,  hlnb, 
virj  uxtun,  but  upable  of  growing  oa 
buna  uaij  pUc«,  ud  tlaltOng  ■  mla- 
ftblB  food  for  ihHp  verr  oatIj  In  the  ipriiif. 
'•' '— -■BriUlu.  Thiniashubmi 


pna  to  It  b. 
iti  thne-l>ni 


'huli  n.     A  pUnt,  Onobry- 
Jofoln,  H  culod  trom  the 

■lupft  of  Iti  pod. 
Coanhnt  (kok'ihuI\  n.  I.t  ThIcloHof  ths 

Amj  *hon  (owU  go  to  rooit     '  Abont  »**- 

tInU  Uidc'    Sitat.—i.  A  lirsi  net  to  Htch 

or  ibnt  In  woodcock).     Balliutli. 
0OClk-Mirral(kDk'»T-el),n.  ApnpnlunMis 

loT  th*  Imfsar  •padet  of  tha  native  lorTel 

(Rumtx  M((an>    Sm  Bokkii. 
"■■fcT"'  (kor^tr),  n.    l.  Tba  than  ipar 

OD  tb*  kg!  at  aula  ndUiuoeaDi  blrdi.— 

1  Suna  ■*  Cgabriir-Usni. 
Oaakqrar-ttloia  (k^ip<r-thon)\  n.    Tba 

CtatMuterut-gaUU  a  If  orth  Anflrioui  ■hrab 

wblchliu  lanibaencDlUrated  in  thiiooan- 

■BTaral  wiclln  wblcb  ui  vlmlnd  for  their 
BU>in  bloBODu  In  Kajr.    Called  tlta  tbn- 
plj  VacJUpur- 
Coolmtra  (HoieabOr),  a.   [Said  to  be  Cterited 


a  nlllbls  than  U 


raatcb  of  the  old 


Z  Con ndantlr certain.    [Colloq] 


who  hai  (be  can  ol  a  boat  and  It*  ci 

OeolSi^O'ottUXn.  l-Aipacfaaofbaal 
(Oeypiu  ohniX  batonglng  to  the  trtba  B 
ebamra.   Hee  Dbtil^  Ouch-houe.— I 


vrintino,  a  Urge  ^pa  UMd  for  tba  initial 
latter  ol  the  lint  wold  of  a  toIddw,  part, 
book,  or  ohanter.  the  foot  of  wblcb  rangea 
a  tTpaa  In  the  Una, 
.  .-(.n.  In  vmrng.  a 
ironght  into  a  trough  to 


10  DiOandiT  and  Pip- 


(SSTdtoWX 
Pert:    r 


CO«W  (kffkO).  n, 

SreiTto  the  nut 
'  the  PortDgaaae 
In  India,  trom  the 
■umkeT-llke  face 
at  IM  bMO,  from 


y  the  nnoi  uk 
WiprDdaciDgUw 


iJlDcbaa 


a  hard  tongfa  ipatba. 

bonehea  of  twelTe  to  ......  ,  ....     

a  ■ub.trlaDgnlar  orold  form,  |g  Incnaa  long 
bjr  S  broad.  Tbaj  bate  aacli  a  alngle  lesd 
incIoHd  In  a  nrj  hard  iball.  and  anr- 
rotmded  br  a  thick  flbrena  rind  or  bulk. 
Ihli  Bbrs  li  mada  into  tba  wall-knoWD 


I.  A  nlnabla  oil  U  obtained  bt  prta- 
m  the  nut.  A  aplrit  called  taOy  ia 
nm  tht  iwaet  luioe  of  tba  traa,    In- 


CoDO«-on  (kAl04l!),  n.    See  Cocoi-MDT. 
CooOk-^nm  (keiifr-plnni).  n.   Tba  fmit  ol 

CAryntalanw  Itaee,  which  la  eaten  Is  the 

Weit  Indlea  It  U  abont  tba  alu  of  a  plDm. 

wltb  aiwaet  and  pleaaant  though  aonaewhat 

auBtATfl  pntp- 

Coook-traa  (kfiliO-tri).  n.    BaeCocoi. 
CDOonl  (U)-U>l>).  n     ifr.i    A  cocoon, 
Oooo-nnt  (kd^O-nnt),  n.     Baa  Cocoi-hlt. 
DOOOCm  (ki-WJnl.  n.  [Fr.  eoam,  from  »?«*, 

•  •ball-fl)h.cocSe.l  Tha^lkrlimaoren- 
TelapevhlcbtbaUuTSolDianj  Inaaoti  ipln 
ai  a  eovaiing  tor  themaeliea  whils  tbai  ara 
'~  tba  chrTMlk  atale.    The  cocoon  ia  the 

' '-  -  '—■" -iple. 

itelo] 


allkwoi 

OppMnAa-ktin; 


lope  of  Sonth 
dl^g' 


I  van  (CaCatlryiu  eaurina) 

OOOMmMT  (kO-kOn^er-lX  n.  A  building  or 
■partnaDl  for  lUkironni  when  feeding  and 

OOOM  (Kd1ia>)>  n.  [SeeCocoi.]  Aganaaof 
palmi.  of  which  the  well. known  cocoa-nut 
tna  ia  the  tjrpa.  There  are  aome  twelre 
other  apeclaa.  baring  a  tlmllar  appaannoe 
bat   bearing   "■    — "—  •—"- 

OoatlU*  (kok 
able  gf  being  bolli 

Cootila,  OooUtc  (kok'ta  kok'tin  ■.    ii. 

aeetatt.  Imn  eifiw,  to  cook]     Hade  \t 
baking  or  aipoaliig  to  halt,  a*  ■  brtek. 
'—"— "--Vihonin.  [L  eDclis,  fnnn  eoftu, 
_  Tba  act  M  bolUiw  or  aipoting 
Uqnor.— t.  InDud,  that  altaration 


nuch  imaller  frnita. 

H-bllB.    maabalow.]    Cap- 
oIlatTor  baked. 


CoottcnCkok^ 

to  cook,  i   LTl 
to  heat  ui  Uquc 


<OgeM  nuVtrs)  la 
ererywhara  colti. 
mtad  bl  tropical        Coco.mlslnlCiav 

laitooa,  to  that  It  ••"^naj. 

laKOcnlttoaaccr- 

IliallanatlTecaontn.  It haa a cjllndrieal 
(tarailaing  to  a  height  of  «D  lo  90  laat.  and 
aumauntad  br  a  oowD  Dt  faatlwr-Ukt  laaraa 


goateen.  nied  In  India  to  adnllaiata  ghaa 
or  Rnld  butler.  In  thlt  countrj  It  la  amne- 
tlmaa  mliad  with  bear't-graaaa  In  poma- 

OoeiU-wood(k»u*-wod>  n.  A  kind  of 
wood,  the  prbdnca  of  the  Amtrimnum 
Orma,  brought  train  the  Weat  Indlea  and 
uaad  for  tarmog  pnipoaca. 
~  '  ~  unit  (koJ.  kodllahX  n.  ITL  toddf, 
[nn  Ua  laiga  clob-ataapad  head.  In 
e  waj  It  maBe.  a  bunch,  a  codfiah. 
lolhb.  Ona  Dt  tba  nainet  of  tba  tab 
O.bead. 
nflah  of 

Itlng  northern  leaL 

,.  J  K — t "-ati 


I    aSnb 


ITadfHHKl.  ]  A  niadM  of 
tba  hmlt^Oadlita,  tba  C 
Korrkua  ni^rtLlnhabll 


iriLli 
iTtbal 


eh.  St  loa*;     g.  go; 


I.  Job; 


batpartlcnlarlTtbabanktof  KawfouDdUm 


h.  Ft.  toni     ng,  rinfi 


Newfoondland  baoka.     It  baa  becoma  o 


diacarerj  of  tba  great  tbarapeutlc  ntloa  of 


Ood  (kod).  n.    (A.  Sax.  end,  « 


toddJ, 


the  leediof  a  plant;  ■  pod— £)  A  hag.  ei- 
paclallj  a  araall  bag  for  holding  pertumei. 
SoJItiKll.-S.  TheacrotunL-lThanaiTow 


uiuallT  4  or  &  feet  wide  and  ID  feet 
See  TuwirNkT.— ^  A  pillow  or  cnabl 

Cod  (kodl  e.I.    To  incloae  In  a  cod. 

CodA (kO'da),  n.  [II.  from  L  audo,! 
In  niutio.  an  adjutu^t  Co  the  cloaa  of  i 
poiltlon.  for  the  purpoae  of  enfoick 
tinal  cbarictcT  of  the  movemanL 


CwUlnf  t  (kod'lng),  a.   Wanton;  I 


Ooddlngton  LMU  (kodlng-ton  lenxX  n.     A 
letia  tomiad  by  taking  a  ipbere  of  glau  and 

roand  It,  Icarlng  two  polar  portioni  con- 
nected it)  a  Item  round  whicb  puaea  aome 

(kSSle'  (ilodir''  '■  pret.  *  pp,  coddled; 

Kir-  toddtiag.  ['The  lenia  waa  orlglnallji 
caatiata;  bence,  to  faudcr  eflemlnate. 
Formed  b»  iuffli  -U  from  cod,  origlnallj  a 
bag.  but  alterwardi  uaed  In  another  aanie.' 
Sttat    SaaCoD.abagl    To  make  aSaroln- 


Ooddr  I  Qiod'dl],  a.  HnikT.  SStraood. 
Ooddy  -  moddy  {kod'dl-mod-dl).  n.     A  | 

In  Ite  Ant  yaar't  plumage. 
Ooda  (kod).  n.     [Fr-,  from  L.  eodes. 

trunk  of  a  tree,  a  tablet,  hence  a  bool 

kept  their  acconnU  oD  boarda  or  Ub] 
corarad  wltb  wai.  See  btili.]  i.  A  i 
teniatic  collection  or  dlgett  of  lavi;  a  tc 
oiiglnallT  applied  to  the  dtgeit  of  thaBoa 


Younger,  though  the  dlgett  nibBeQuenttj' 
made  by  order  ufJuatlnlan  li  called  I7  pre- 


OodalnaAA-dA^nl.H.  [Or.  Mdtia.apoppr- 
head.)  (CuHtiKO,-f  ta,0.)  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  opium.  In  which  It  eiliU  to 

(ha  MiniinnI  irf  H  m  «  ot  pSrlOO  lb*      Code- 

Ktangntar  octahadra. 

laaartaaotaalUwIlliacldL  Iliree- 

lanlbi  of  a  grain  prodocaa  ilaep.  t  gnina 
Tirjr  heavT  ilaep  or  ■oinctimeB  ¥omltJng  and 
nauaa.  while  Sgralni  can  aeaieal]'  be  taken 


wb,  MUgi   ah,  uora.— Saa  Kai. 
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Oodatta  (kd^iet'fea).  n.  at]  In  mune,  a 
short  coda. 

Codas  (kd'deka),  n.  [L.  S«6  CODl.]  1.  A 
code.  —  2.  A  manoscripi  volame,  as  of  a 
classic  work  or  of  the  sacred  Scripturea— 
8.  In  med.  a  collection  of  approved  medical 
formulsD,  with  the  processes  necessary  for 
forming  the  compounds  referred  to  in  it 
Dungluon. 

Ood-flsber  (kod'flsh-to).  n.  A  person  or 
▼essel  employed  in  the  cod>flshery. 

Ckid-Agliary  (kod'flsh^-i),  n.  The  bosiness 
or  operation  of  fishing  for  cod. 

Codger  (korto).  n.  [Probably  a  form  of 
eaager  (which  seeX]  1.  A  mean  miserly 
man.  —2.  A  curious  old  fellow :  an  odd  fish; 
a  character ;  as,  a  rum  old  codger.  [Slang.  ] 
B.  A  familiar  term  of  addteea.    IBlang.] 

Tliat's  what  thefU  do  wtdi  you,  mr  little  m<fcr. 

I  hatvea't  bcea  drinking  yoor  health,  ny  ttdgtr. 

Dickens. 

OodlOtl  (kodl-kal),  &  B^lating  to  a  codex 
or  to  a  code. 

CodLdl  (kodl-sUX  A.  [L.  eodidUut,  dim.  of 
eodex.  ]  A  writing  by  way  of  supplement  to 
a  will,  and  intended  to  be  consulered  as  a 
part  of  it,  containing  anything  which  the 
testttor  wishes  to  add,  or  any  rerocation  or 
explanation  of  what  the  will  contains. 

Codlcillaxy  (kod-i-aUOa-riX  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  a  codicil. 

Codttoatton  (kod'i.fl-kir'shonX  «k  The  act 
or  prooea  of  reducing  laws  to  a  code  or 
syswm. 

Codmer,Oodlft(kod'i-fi-«r«kdd'istXn.  One 
who  codifies  or  reduces  to  a  code. 

CodUy  (kod'i-fl).  o.t  [Keo(i«.andL./iwio. 
to  make.]  To  reduce  to  a  code  en*  digest,  as 
laws. 

Codilla  (ko^iilla),  n.  [Probably  a  dim.  fbrm 
from  It  eoda,  L.  eauda,  a  tail.1  The  coarsest 
part  of  hemp,  which  is  sorted  out  by  itself ; 
also,  the  coarsest  part  of  flax. 

Codme(ko-dil0.fk  [Yr.eodiUe.]  A  term  at 
ombre  when  the  game  is  won.    Pope. 

Codist.    See  CoDiriER. 

Oodle  (kod'l),  vX  Same  as  CoddU  (which 
see.) 

Cod -Una  (kodUn),  n.  An  eighteen-thread 
line  for  catching  cod. 

CodUxigQrodlingXn.  [In  meaning  1, and  per- 
haps in  the  others  also,  a  dim.  of  cod^  a  bag ; 
comp.  A.  Sax.  eod-ceppel,  a  quince.  ]  1 .  t  A  tes- 
tifito.  SylvetUr,  Du  Barta».—t.  t  An  unripe 
nple.  '  A  eod^inj^  when 'tis  almost  an  apple.' 
Siak.—Z.  Now  applied  to  several  cultivated 
varieties  of  Idtchen  apple  with  large  or  me- 
dium-sized  fruit  [In  meanings  2  and  8 
often  written  codUn.'\ 

CodUxig  (kodlinffX  ^    ^  young  cod. 

OodUng-moth  (kodling-moth),  n.  A  small 
moth  (Pyralii  pcmara),  the  larva  of  which 
feeds  on  the  apple. 

Cod-UT«r  Oil  (Kodaiv-«r  oin,  n.  An  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  liver  of  tne  common  cod 
(Morrhua  9ui{furit  or  Oadu$  Morrhua)  and 
allied  species.  It  is  considered  an  import- 
ant medicine  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  con- 
sumption, scrofula,  &c.  There  are  three 
rarieties— pale,  pale -brown,  and  dark- 
brown,  the  llrst  being  the  purest 

Cod-lHooe  (kod'pSs),  n.  A  piece  or  part  of 
the  male  dress  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trunk,  formerly  made  indelicately  oonq>icu- 
ous.    Shak. 

Cod-SOOnd  (kod'soundl  n.  The  sound  or 
air-bladder  of  the  cod-fish. 

Coe  (k6X  n.  In  mining,  a  little  underground 
lodgment  made  by  miners  as  they  work 
lower  and  lower. 

CCMdlla  (sd-aU'l-a).  n.    See  CsctUA. 

Cnoom  (sdlnmi).  n.    See  Cjeovu. 

Ooeffloaoy (kd-erfl-kasi). n.  [Prefix eo,  and 
i^ieaey.]  Joint  efltcacy;  the  power  of  two 
or  more  things  acting  together  to  produce 
an  effect    Sir  T.  Broums. 

Coefllcie&C7  (kd-ef-fl'shen-si).  n.  rPreflxeo, 
and  ejfideney.]  Co-operation;  Joint  power 
of  two  or  more  things  or  causes  acting  to 
the  same  end.    GlanvUle. 

Cooffldent  (kd-ef-fl'shent),  a.  [L.  prefix  eo. 
and  ejldent,  eJUientis,  ppr.  of  ejleio^e  for 
ex,  completely,  and/acu>,  to  do.]  Co-oper- 
ati]^;  acting  in  union  to  the  same  end. 

OoelBciont  (kd-ef-fi'shentX  n.  [See  above.] 
1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with  some- 
thing else  to  produce  the  same  effect— 2.  In 
alq.  a  number  or  Icnown  quantity  put  before 
letters  or  Quantities,  known  or  unknown, 
into  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  multiplied ; 
as, in  8c  and  a  s,  8  and  a  are  the  eoefiatnu 
of  C.--8.  In  /noiMm*,  the  coefficient  of  any 
generating  term  is  the  quantity  which  arises 


from  the  division  of  that  term  by  the  gene- 
rated quantity. 

Coei&Qiently  (kfi-ef-fl'shent-liX  adv.  ^y  co- 
operation. 

Coehom  (k6'hom),  n.  [After  the  Dutch 
engineer  who  invented  it  ]  A  snukU  mortar 
for  throwing  grenades,  capable  of  being 
carried  by  a  small  number  of  men,  usually 
four. 

CcBlaoa]ltll(s«aa-kanthXa.  [Or.  toilet,  hol- 
low, and  akantha,  a  tiiora]  In  loot  a  term 
i4>plied  to  certain  ganoid  fishes,  from  their 
having  hollow  spines.    See  next  article. 

COBlaouKIlL  OffilacairtiWrta  (sd-la-kan'thl, 
s61-a-kan'thi-ddX  n.  pL  [See  Golaoanth.] 
An  extensive  famiW  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes, 
so  named  from  their  having  a  central  cavity 
in  the  fin-rays,  which  may,  however,  have 
originally  been  filled  with  cartilaginous 
matter.  They  range  from  the  pemuan  to 
the  chalk,  and  embrace  the  genera  Ccsla- 
canthus,  Macropoma.  Ac 

Co -elder  (k6-eld'6r),  n.  A  fellow -elder. 
Trapp. 

C<BleD8(s£lebsXn.  [L.)  A  name  given  to  a 
bachelor.  '  CoeUbe  has  become  a  benedick. ' 
O.  P.  R.  James. 

Co-electlon  (k6-d-lek'shonX  n.  Joint  elec- 
tion. 

CcBlelmintlia  (sd-lel-min'thaX  n.  pi  [Or. 
koUos,  hollow,  and  elmine,  elminthos,  a 
worm,  a  tape-worm.]  The  name  given  by 
Professor  Owen  to  one  of  the  two  orders  of 
Sntoaoa  or  intestinal  worms,  characterized 
by  having  a  nutrient  canal  suspended  in  a 
distinct  cavity,  and  being  furnished  with  a 
mouth  and  anus.  Ascans,  Strongylus,  and 
Filaria  are  examples  of  this  order. 

Ccelenterata  (sl-len'tte-A^'taX  n,  pi.  [Or. 
kailot,  hollow,  and  enteron,  an  intestine.] 
A  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  including  those 
whose  alimentary  canal  communicates  freely 
with  the  genend  cavity  of  the  body  (*  the 
somatic  cavity  "X  The  body  is  essennally 
composed  of  two  layers  or  membranes,  an 
outeir  layer  or  'ectoderm'  and  an  inner  laver 
or 'endoderm.'  No  circulatory  oraansesost, 
and  in  most  there  are  no  traces  of  a  nervous 
system.  Peculiar  stinging  organs  or 'thread- 
cells'  are  usually  if  not  always  present,  and 
in  moat  oases  there  is  a  radiate  or  star-lilce 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  which  is  espe- 
ciallv  perceptible  in  the  tentacles,  which 
are  in  most  instances  iilaced  round  the 
mouth.  Diatinct  reproductive  orsans  exist 
in  all,  but  multiplication  also  tuces  place 
bv  fission  and  budding.  TheCoBlentOTauare 
divided  into  two  gnreat  sections,  the  Ac- 
tinosoa  and  the  Hydrosoa,  and  include  the 
medusas,  corals,  sea-anemones,  &c.  All  the 
ffenera  are  marine  except  two,  which  are 
fresh-water. 

Coilenterate  (s§-len't6r-itX  &  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ccelenterata. 

CNBleniamte  (sd-len't«r-ftt).  n.  A  member 
of  the  sub-ldngdom  which  comprises  the 
Hydrocoa  and  Actinozoa. 

COBlestlll  (sd-les'tin),  fa.  [L.  eadeMtie,  hea- 
venly, from  ealum,  the  sky,  so  named  from 
its  occasional  delicate  blue  hue.]  Native 
sulphate  of  strontium  (SrSOfX  It  occurs 
massive  and  crystallized,  sometimes  also  in 
fibrous  and  stellated  forms.  It  is  found 
abundantbr  in  the  massive  form  at  Mont- 
martreandBristoL  The  crystallized  variety 
is  found  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Inverness. 
Splendid  groups  of  crystals  occur  at  Oiigenti 
in  SicUy. 

COBllao^  CeliAO  (s«ai-ak),  a.  [Or.  kmliakoa, 
from  koOia,  the  bell  v,  koiioe,  hoUow.]  Per- 
taining to  the  oavi^  of  the  at)domen.— 
Caliae  artery  is  the  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm.— 
Caeliae  vaetion,  a  flux  or  diarrhoBa  of  undi- 
gested food.  —  CceUae  plexua,  an  inteiiace- 
ment  of  aympathetic  nerves  round  the  cosliac 
artery. 

CCBlodont  (s^6-dontX  a.  [Or.  koHoe,  hol- 
low, and  oaotiz,  odontoe,  a  tooth.]  A  term 
appellative  of  that  class  of  lacertilian  or 
lizard-like  reptiles  having  hollow  teeth,  in 
opposition  to  the  pUodont  or  solid-toothed. 

Ccuogeiiye  (sd-Ioj'e-nisX  n.  [Or.  koOoe, 
hollow,  and  genyt,  a  cheek.  ]  A  genus  of  ro- 
dent animals  including  the  pacaa   SeePAOA. 

CCBlo-naTlgation  (sea6-nav-i-ga''shon),  n. 
[L.  eceium,  heaven,  and  K.  navigaUon,] 
That  branch  of  navigation  in  which  the 
position  of  a  ship  is  detennined  by  finding 
the  zenith  of  the  place  from  observatioiu  of 
the  heavenly  bodies :  opposed  to  geo-naviga- 
Hon  (which  see). 

CoBtoepenn  (se'ld-sp«rmX  «•  [Or.  koOoe, 
hollow,  and  tperma,  seed.]    In  tot  a  seed 


in  which  the  albumen  is  curved  so  that  ilie 
base  and  apex  approach,  as  in  coriander. 

C<Blon)ermoiiB(s6-16-8pton'usXa.  Hollow- 
seeded ;  having  curved  seeds  or  coBlospecma. 

Ccemetery  (srm6-te-riX  n.    A  cemetery. 

Coen^tloai  (k6-em'shonX  «.  [L  eoefiiirflo 
—eon,  and  emo,  to  buy.]  The  act  of  pur- 
chasing the  whole  quanti^  of  any  com- 
modity. 

Monopottet  aad  tttm^itn  of  wares  far  rraalf, 
where  they  are  not  resttalned,  are  frcat  aMans  to 
enrich.  Baeom. 

Coeildoo(k6-en'd5Xnw  [Native  name.]  The 
CeretolaJbee  preheniUia  or  Brazilian  porcu- 
pine, a  tree-climbing  porcupine  with  a  pre- 
nenafle  tail 

C0B]ieiLOliyiIUl(s6-nen1d-maXn.  [Qr.kinmot, 
common,  and  enohyma,  an  infusion.]  A 
secretion  uniting  Uie  corallites  of  aoaie 
compound  corala    Boetiter. 

COBnestheaiS  (sS-nes-th6'sisX  n.  [Or. 
ilroino^  common,  and  oitthiMie,  peroepticii.] 
A  term  expressive  of  the  general  sensibility 
of  the  system,  as  distinguished  from  the 
special  sensations  located  in  or  ascribed  to 
the  separate  organs,  as  the  nose,  the  eye, 
&c.  It  is  supposed  to  depend  on  tha  gan^> 
onic  system. 

Co-enjoy  (kO-en-joiO,  v.t  To  enjoy  along 
with  another.    HcfwtJL 

Ccmobite  (s^nd-bltX    Same  as  CemMke, 

Cmioby  (sS'nd-biX    Same  as  Cenoky. 

CcmOBfaum  (sd-nd'si-umX  n.  [Or.  touioa, 
common,  and  oftos,  dwelling.]  llie common 
dermal  system  or  plant-like  structure  of  the 
Polyzoa,  in  contndistinction  to  the  eoBiio- 
aare  of  the  zoophytes  or  Hydrosoa. 

Ccmosarc  (sS'nd-sArkX  n.  rOr.  tojnoa, 
common,  and  mrx,  earkoe,  flesh.]  A  term 
I4)plied  by  Dr.  Allnian  to  the  common  living 
basis  l^  which  the  several  beings  included 
in  a  composite  zoophyte  are  connected  with 
one  another.  Every  comiK)site  zoophyte 
is  thus  viewed  as  consisting  of  a  variable 
number  of  beings  or  polypites  developing 
themselves  from  certain  more  or  less  demiite 
points  of  a  common  coraosarc 

CfomilTep  CourarOB  (sd'nur,  sdnfi'rusX  n. 
[Or.  totnof,  common,  ourOt  a  tail]  A  hy- 
datid found  in  the  sheep,  producing  the 
disease  called  staggers,  the  larval  form  of  a 
tape-worm. 

CSoeqnal  (k6-61nralX  a.  TL.  prefix  eo,  and 
otqwiMi,  equal]  Equal  with  anotherpenon 
or  thing;  of  the  same  rank,  dignity,  or 
power.    Skdk. 

Coequal  (kd-61cwalX  n.  One  who  Is  equal 
to  another. 

Ck)eqiiallt7  (k6-«-kwori-tiX  n.  llie  state  of 
being  equal  with  another ;  equality  in  rank, 
dignity,  or  power. 

CoeqoaUy  (kd-^walUX  adv.  With  joint 
equali^. 

Coerce  (k6-4rsO,  v.t  [L.  eoorcio— prefix  oo, 
and  arceo,  to  drive  or  presa  ]  1.  To  restrain 
by  force,  particularly  by  mcnl  force,  as  by 
law  or  authority ;  to  repress. 

Punishinents  are  maaifokl.  that  tke|r  mtKf 
this  prottgate  aort.  AjUJfk. 

2.  To  deprive  of  forcibly.    [Bara] 

Therefore  the  debtor  is  ordered  ...  to  be 
his  liberty  ontil  he  «»v^Vfif  payncat. 


8.  To  compel  to  compliance ;  to  constrain  in 

a  high-handed  manner;  as,  to  ooere»  a  man  to 

sign  a  document —4.  Toenforce ;  as,  toooeroa 

obedience. 
CoerdUe  (kd-Ar'si-blX  a.    Capable  ol  beinc 

or  deserving  of  being  coerced. 
Coerdbleneee  (k6-^si-blneaX^  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  coercible. 
Coercion (kd-dr'shonX  n.  Theactofeoeroing: 

(a)  restraint ;  check,  particularly  by  law  or 

authority. 

Gorenunent  has  coerci0n  aad  aniniadvcriloa  opoa 
such  as  Deglcct  their  duty.  Smuk, 

Q>)  Compulsion ;  constraint ;  as.  if  he  will 
not  do  it  voluntarily  we  must  try  co«7viofi. 
Coerdtive  (kd-dr'si-tivX  a.    Capable  of  re- 
straining or  coercing ;  restrictive ;  coercive ; 
able  to  force  into  compliance. 

It  were  not  easy  to  have  .  .  .  carwctfiar  power  in 
laws  if  in  some  cases  some  evil  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  done  for  the  procuriof  some  food. 

—CoeretHve  force,  eoercim  force,  that  power 
or  force  which  renders  the  impartanon  of 
magnetism  to  steel  or  iron  slower  or  move 
difflcult,  and  at  the  same  time  retards  the 
return  of  a  bar  once  magnetized  to  its  natural 
state  when  active  magnetian  haa  oeaaed. 
This  force  depends  on  the  mokmmktr  oonati- 
tution  of  the  metaL 
Coeretttre  (kd-to'si-tiir),  Hw 
J»r.  Tai^.    [Ban.] 


Fita,  fir,  fat,  fill;       m6,  met,  h«r,       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tiU>e.  tub,  b«ll;      oil,  pound;       tt.  So.  abvaa;     y,  Be  tty. 


liTrnnnthrrritjr;  wWrilnlBCj  mMMlnlng. 

GMrelTC  tkStT'ihrX  n.  Tbtt  whieh  eo- 
oai ;  tb^  vhlch  coutnttn  or  nstnuu  i  ■ 
coarclttTe.    Jtr.  Taylor. 

OlMndT«lT(k64i'ilv-10.i><t«.   Brooiutnlnt 


Ooanetant,  CoenoUd  (ks-i  nkt'ut. 

kS^-nkl'sif),  pp.    In  *(r.  ■  (am  denottng 
tUogl  Mt  op  logathar  or  greeted  lide  by 


.kO-eki-tai'ilT-Dei),    n. 
Bioir  coeiUntlni.     Bmiim. 


a  {ItM-li-nftia). 

artiel*.]  One  at  the** 

-—- Ul«01li  (ka^U'nim).  »     

—  pnfli  «,  ud  atai,  ige.]     OE  U 
e  ice  wlUi  uoU  "    ■  


lit  hath; 


d!^i 


J  (k6*ti'ii*-om),  odn    Ofgr 

tnra  the  um«  u*  or  basliiDliur.    SwKAt 
Ooetanal  (k«l-Ur'iiJx  »■    l^"^  "■ 

udMriMl.)  EqiulD'etanuIwliliuiDUur. 

■OttheBUnial.ciMUnwIbewn.'    jrOlm 
OMtanwUr  (ka-«-U^niU-UX  ddn      With 

Boeienlty  oc  Hiul  eternity.     Rooktr. 
Ccwtaniltr  (kM-tA'Dt-U),  ».    (Fnlli  ». 

juhI   eUm^jf,]     ^■>^w*^*    (rom   etemltr 

eqiul  wlUi ' *— 


,Hu]«laiKl]  ToextandUiniughUieii 
■pue  or  dmuon  with  4DDtber ;  lo  exi 


(KMxtaSUdim  ( kO^ki-tanUoii ; 

an,  utdfldennen-J  1'helactari 
equilLr  eitended  with  HnBethii^  bibc. 
Ooaxtauln (UMu-Uo'elv).  It.    (Fnflico, 

iope  oi  extent.     'The  ill'  lodiui 
eKh  or  wblcb  U  BontnwH  with 

r  (kO^k^lea'alTUDk  adt.    Bo 

10<Et«DtlaD- 


SoDie  epecle*  field  «/«  (which  He). 
OoObe  (koni),  a.    [Fr   ofT',  G.  W^.  1> 

■"'-  ■ "^--^ . aoJiee*. Ar. (oAm*, coffee.  1 

.  tree  belonBlnff  to  the  jenm 
iwuiB  IV-  uiuvioi),  net  order  RublEceie. 
ItliinetlTeof  AnhU  end  Ahyialnl* ;  but 
li  now  utaneiTttj  calUriled  thron^out 
troplcel  ooontrlee.  It  will  grow  to  the 
belsht  of  Ifl  or  IS  reei.  but  It  1*  ■aldom 
pennltlad  to  eicenl  B  or  •  test,  ta  the 
oonTenlsioe  o[  gaDierlng  (he  frnlt  Tht 
■-  upright,  ud  eomed  wlUi  ■  tight 


btowD  berk; 

F  the  lesTei,  m  par* 

ol  ui   igeeeble   odonr.     The    - 

li  a  mull  red  fleeln  boiT,  harinc  (he 
■nd  appeuwica  of  a  Hnall  obenr.    " 

berrr  ooDtalna  two  Kedi,  camnioiilf 

mltee-beani  or  coflee-nlbe.     When  ripe  the 

are  nUiered.  and  the  outer  pulp 

parchment-Uke  coTerlni  ot  the  leedi 

.    .  rtoDDTed.    The  beat  coffee  h  uJd  to  )>• 

Uie  Mocha  coffee  trom  ArabU  reUx.-! 


"c^uli  o(  Uw[ 


(kom-maa),  n.   One  who  keen 
le.     Addiion. 
L/Dueo-nuu  (korn-mll),  n.  A  email  nuLctalQe 
or  mill  lor  itrlndlna  coffee. 
SoffM-nlb  Qwf fl-nlb),  n.  A  coffee-bean. 
Bolbe-pat  ikorBpoE).  n.     A  covered  pot  In 
which  ttie  decDctfon  or  IntiulOB  oF  coffee  la 
In  which  it  li  brousht  npon  the 
drinHng. 

««t«r<koni-rtrt-*rX  n.  The  nt«n- 
■11  111  ifolch  the  coffee-braiii  are  roaited 
Infore  being  ground. 

Cofba-room  (korfl-rom},  n.  A  public  room 
or  apartment  In  an  inn  or  hotel,  where 
gneiu  are  inpidlBd  witb  rerreahmenti  and 

(knni-aiD,  K.    A  BoffeB-haiue 

,...>rekia. 

OoHto-lllop  (kol'B-ihop),  n.  I.  A  lliop 
where  coffee  li  lold-g.  A  meaner  »rt  ol 

fkorn.itand),  n.   1.  A  inpport 
In  which  ooffee  1i  prepaied.— 


CaTtini 

Oolnr  (koTfftr),  n.  TFT.  afrt,  O.Tr.  tofrt, 
eojin,  a  coffer,  from  I.  copAlnuj.  Or.  knM- 
tun.  a  buket     Ofln  Ji  a  illghUy  different 

orcaeket,morepartlcatarlrone  (or  holding 

pliiimt,  equlTaleo 


., 'TbeUi 

Whiatll 
t  (ka-egi-iaf  IngL  .       ' 

OlMnwad  (ka-eka-pand'l,  *.(.  [FreOi  t 
and  e^urul.)  To  eipanil  together  eqoall] 
lo  expand  ow-  -•■ •-  •' 


A,  So.  toejki     g,  fo;      ].  job;      h,  Fr.  (on;      ng,  div;     *H,  ekan)  tta,  lUn; 


COFFERER 
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mented  with  coffers ;  as,  a  coffered  ceiling. 
See  Coffer,  2. 

Ctofferer  (kof  fdr-^rX  n.  l.  One  who  lays  up 
treasare  in  a  coffer  or  chest  '  Ye  fortune  s 
eofereri,  ye  powers  of  wealth.'  Yow^f. 
rRare.]— 2.  Formerly  a  principal  officer  of 
the  royal  household  of  Britain,  who  had 
oversight  over  the  other  officers  of  the  court 
He  was  next  under  Uie  controller,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  privy-council.  His  duties 
are  now  performed  by  the  lord  steward  and 
paymaster  of  the  household. 

Cfofferlng  ( kof '  f  Ar  •  ing),  n.  In  mining,  the 
operation  of  securing  the  shaft  of  a  mine 
from  water  by  ramming  in  clay  between  the 
casing  and  the  rock. 

ColTerBllipt  (kof ' f6r-  ship),  n.  The  office  of 
treasurer,  cash-keeper,  or  purser. 

His  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to  put  him 
from  the  cojfirskip.  RaUigh. 

OolTer-WOrk  Hcof f6r-w6rk),  n.  In  moMmry, 
rubble- work  faced  with  stone. 

OofBn  (kof fin ),  n.  [  O.Fr.  eojin,  a  chest,  L. 
wphinue,  a  basket  See  Coffbr.  ]  1.  The 
chest  or  box  in  which  a  dead  human  body 
is  buried  or  deposited  in  a  vault 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  my  black  atfftn  let  there  be  strown.     Shak. 

2.t  A  mould  of  paste  for  a  pie;  the  crust  of 
a  pie.    See  Custard-ooffih. 

Of  the  paste  a  cqffln  I  will  rear.       SKak. 

3.  t  A  paper,  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
used  as  a  bag  by  grocers;  a  cap  or  comet— 

4.  In  farriery,  the  hollow  part  of  a  horse's 
hoof ;  or  the  whole  hoof  above  the  coronet, 
including  the  coffin-bone.— 5. t  In printinjir, 
a  wooden  frame  inclosing  the  imposing 
stone.— 6.  In  miiXing,  one  of  the  sockets  in 
the  eye  of  the  runner,  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  driver.  B,  B.  Knight— To  vut 
a  naU  in  one'e  cqfin,  to  do  anything  that 
may  tend  to  shorten  one's  daya 

Coffin  (kof  fin),  v.t  L  To  put  or  inclose  in  a 
coffin.- 2.  To  confine;  to  inclose. 

Derotion  is  not  c^n'd  in  a  cell. 

Nor  chok'd  by  wealth.  yahn  HaU. 

8.  t  To  cover  with  paste  or  crust  B.  Jonton. 
See  Coffin.  2. 

Coffin  (kof fin),  n.  In  mining,  the  name 
given  in  Cornwall  to  old  open  worldngs, 
which  were  worked  without  shafts,  by  dlg- 
giug  and  casting  up  the  stuff  from  one  plat- 
form of  boards  to  another. 

Coffin-bone  (kof  fln-bdn),  n.  In  farriery,  a 
small  spongy  Done,  inclosed  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

CofllnlesB  (kof  fln-les),  a.   Having  no  coffin. 

Coffle  (kof  flX  n.  A  gang  or  caravan  of  slaves 
in  Africa  proceeding  to  some  market  or  port 
of  shipment    Also  written  Cau/te. 

Cofonnder  (kd-f ound'6rX  n.  A  joint  founder. 

Cotre.t  n.    A  coffer;  a  chest    CtMueer. 

C0|r(KOg),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eogged;  ppr.  cog- 
ging. [Probably  from  W.  coegw,  coegiaw,  to 


IIS: 


make  void,  to  trick,  from  coeg,  empty, 
vain.]  1.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle;  to  seduce 
or  draw  from,  by  adulation  or  artifice. 

Ill  ...  oy  tlieir  hearts  from  them.       SJUtJk. 
2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in  by  falsehood  or 
deception  \  mm,  io  cog  in  %  word  to  serve  a 
purpose. 

Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  hare  by  concerted  ap- 
f^use  been  agfed  upon  the  town  (or  masterpieces. 

Dennis. 

This  word  is  rarely  used  now  except  in  re- 
gard to  dice,  to  cog  a  die  being  to  load  a  die 
so  as  to  direct  its  fall,  for  we  purpose  of 
cheating. 

Cos  (koffX  V'i-  [Now  rare.]  1.  To  cheat, 
pnmarily  by  means  of  loaded  dice. 

For  guineas  in  other  men's  breeches. 

Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog.         Swi/t. 

2.  To  wheedle;  to  lia 
Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  cog:  I  cannot  prate.      ShmM. 

Cog  (kog),  n.  A  trick  or  deception.  'Letting 
it  pass  for  an  ordinary  cog  upon  them.'  ^. 
Watecn. 

Cog  (kog),  n.  [Allied  to  Sw.  kugg,  kugge,  a 
cog :  G.  Kog,  koge,  a  kind  of  wooden  mallet 
used  by  coopers;  perhaps  borrowed  from 
W.  cog,  the  cog  of  a  wheel,  but  this  mav 
be  borrowed  from  English.]  1.  The  tooth 
of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  drives  another  wheel 
or  body,  especially  a  tooth  which  is  not 
of  the  same  piece  with  the  wheel,  but  is 
inserted  in  a  mortice.— 2.  A  kind  of  notch, 
made  use  of  in  tailing  Joists  or  wall-plates. 

Cog  (kogX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cogged;  ppr. 
coggtng.    To  furnish  with  cogs. 

Cog,  Cogne  (kdg).  n.  [Gael,  cogan,  a  bowl, 
acup.1  [Scotch.]  A  hollow  wooden  vessel, 
of  a  circular  form,  for  holding  milk,  broth, 


<bc.  Bume.  Sometimes  used  metaphori- 
cally to  denote  intoxicating  liquor,  like  the 
English  bowL    See  CoooiB. 

COK  (kogX  n.  [Dan.  kog,  a  cockboat;  D.  koa, 
a  Kind  of  merchantman;  sune  word  as  cock, 
a  boat]    A  boat;  a  fishing-boat 

Cog  (kog),  n.  In  mining,  a  square  of  rough 
stones  or  coal  left  to  support  the  roof  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  holmg. 

Cogenoe  (kO'jens),  n.  Cogencnr.  'An  argu- 
ment of  0OMnc«.'    Cowper.    [Rare.] 

Cogency  (kd'jen-si).  n.  [See  Cogent.] 
Power  of  moving  the  will  or  reason;  power 
of  compelling  conviction;  force;  conclusive- 
ness; as,  the  cogency  of  a  motive  or  of  evi- 
dence or  argument 

Majdms  and  axioms,  principles  of  science  .  .  . 
hare  been  supposed  innate ;  although  nobody  ever 
shewed  the  foundation  of  their  clearness  and  <v- 
gtn^.  Locke. 

Cogenialt  (kd-jd'ni-al).  a.  CongeniaL  'A 
writer  of  a  eoj^tfn>a{  cast'    T.  War  ton. 

Cogent  (kO'jent),  a.  [From  L.  cogene,  cogen- 
tie,  forcing,  compelling,  from  cogo—oon,  to- 
gether, or  in  tens. ,  and  ago,  to  lead  or  drive.] 

1.  Compelling  in  a  physical  sense;  resistless. 
'The  Moent  force  of  nature.'  Prior.  [Rare.] 

2.  Convincing;  having  the  power  to  compel 
conviction;  powerful;  not  easily  resisted; 
as,  a  cogent  reason  or  argimient.  *  This  most 
cogent  proof  of  a  Deity.'  Bentley.—SYV. 
Forcible,  powerful,  convincing,  conclusive, 
irresistible,  resistless. 

Cogently  (k6'Jent-li),  adv.  In  a  cogent 
manner;  with  powerful  impulse;  forcibly. 

Cogge,t  n.    A  cock-boat    Chaucer. 

C<jgert  Ocog^Ar),  n.    A  flatterer  or  deceiver. 

Cogger  (ko^Ar),  n.  In  mining,  one  who 
buuds  up  the  roof-supports  or  cogs. 

Coggeryt  (kog'dr-i),  n.  The  practice  of  cog- 
^ng  or  cheating ;  trickery ;  falsehood. 


This  is  a  second  false  surmise  or 
Jesuits  to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error. 


I-erie  of  the 
p.  tVatson. 


Coggle  (kog'i)^  n.  FA  dim.  of  cog,  a  bowl 
(whloh  seeXI  A  small  wooden  bowl;  hence, 
that  with  which  the  coggie  is  filled,  as  por- 
ridge, brose,  liquor,  Ac    [Scotch.] 

Qo^SXc^i  (kog'ingX  n.    Same  as  Caulking. 

Coggle  (kogl),  n.  [Dim.  of  cog,  a  boat] 
A  small  boat 

CogSle-fltone (kogl-stdn),  n.     A  pebble;  a 

CODDle. 

Cogltabllity  ncoJ'i-ta-biri-tiX  n.  The  sUte 
or  quality  of  being  cogitable;  capability  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  thought;  con- 
ceivableness.  'Conceptions  ...  of  what- 
soever hath  any  entity  or  oogritoM^i^.'  Cud- 
worth. 

Cogitable  (koj'i-ta-bl).  a.  Capable  of  being 
thought;  capable  of  being  conceived. 

Creation  is  cogitabi*  by  us  only  as  a  putting  forth 
of  divine  power.  5f>  /f  .  Hamilton. 

Cogitable  Qcofi-ta-bl),  n.  Anything  capable 
of  being  the  subject  of  thought.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. 

Cogltabnnd  (kofi-ta-bundX  a.  [L.  cogita- 
bundue,  thoughtful,  from  cogito,  to  think.] 
Full  of  thought;  deeply  thoughtfuL  L. 
Hunt.    [Rare.] 

Cogitate  (koj'i-t&t),  v.i.  pret  cogitated;  ppr. 
cogitating.  [L.  cogito,  cogitatum—co  for 
eon,  together,  and  agUo,  to  shake,  to  agitate. 
See  AoiTATB.]    To  think;  to  meditate. 

He  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  .  .  .  cegi- 
tattth  and  considercth.  Bacon. 

Cogitation  (koj-i-t&'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
cogitating  or  thinking;  thought;  meditation; 
contemplation.  'C<^itatumdeep.'  Milton. 
2.  Thought  directed  to  an  object ;  scheme. 
[Rare.] 

The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intem- 
perate, and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular,  began 
not  to  brook  him  well.  Bacon. 

Cogitative  (koj'i-t&-tiv).  a.  1.  Thinking; 
having  the  power  of  cogitating  or  meditat- 
ing ;  aa,  cogitative  faculties.  —  2.  Given  to 
thought  or  contemplation.  '  The  earl  .  .  . 
being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative.* 
Wotton. 

Cogltatively  (koj'i-t&-tiv.li),  adv.  In  a  cogi- 
tative or  thinking  manner. 

CogltaUvlty(kofi-t4-tiv"i-tiXn.  Power  of 
thinking.     W.  WoUaeton.     [Rare  ] 

Cogman(kog'manX  n.  A  dealer  in  cogware 
or  coarse  cloth.    HcMiweU. 

Cognao(kd-nyakVn.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  French 
brandy,  so  called  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  where  large  quantities  are  made. 

Cognate  (kog'nat),  a.  [L.  eo(^na<tw— prefix 
CO  for  con,  with,  and  anattie,  old  form  of 
natue,  from  naeeor,  to  be  bom.]  1.  Allied 
by  blood;  kindred  by  birth;  specifically, 
in  law,  connected  by  the  mother's  side.— 


2.  Related  in  origin ;  proceeding  ftx>m  the 
same  stock  or  root;  of  the  same  family;  aa, 
a  cognate  language  or  dialect;  words  oognat4 
in  origin.— 3.  Allied  in  nature;  having  affinity 
of  any  kind;  as,  a  cognate  letter  or  sound. 

Cognate  (kog'n&t),n.  L  One  connected  with 
another  by  ties  of  kindred ;  specifically,  in 
law,  a  relation  connected  by  the  mother's 
side.— 2.  Anything  related  to  another  by 
origin  or  nature ;  as,  the  Latin  and  Gaelic 
languages  are  cognatee. 

CogliateneflUl(k<^nat-neaXn.  State  of  being 
cognate.    CoUriage. 

Cognatl  (kog-ni'UX  n.  pi  [L.  See  COG- 
HATB.]  In  law,  relations  by  the  mother's 
side. 

Cognation  (kog-na'shonV  n.  [L.  cognatio. 
See  COONATB.]  1.  Relationship  by  descent 
from  the  same  original ;  affinity  by  kindred 
origin;  as,  the  Aryan  tongues  are  connected 
yyr  cognation.  'His  cognation  with  the 
iBacides  and  kings  of  Molossns.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.— i.  Affinity  of  any  kind;  resem- 
blance in  nature  or  character. 

Cognisable.  CognlBee,<frc  SeeCoomzABLX. 

COONIZSS,  &C. 

Cognition  (kog-ni'shonX  n,  [L.  cognitio; 
cognoeco,  cognitut—oo  tor  con,  and  noeoo,  an- 
oienily  gnoso),  to  know.]  1.  Knowledge  or 
certain  knowledge,  as  from  personal  view  or 
experience;  perception. 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cegnition 

Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience.  SMmJt. 

2.  A  thing  known.— 8.  In  Scote  taw,  a  pro- 
cess in  the  Court  of  Session  by  which  casea 
concerning  disputed  marches  were  deter- 
mined.—Om^mtion  and  eale,  the  name  of  a 
process  before  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the 
instance  of  a  pupil  and  his  tutors,  for  ob- 
taining a  warrant  to  sell  the  whole  or  a 
part  ox  the  pupil's  estate.  —  Cognition  and 
eaeine,  a  form  of  entering  an  heir  in  burgage 
property  in  Scotland. 

Cognitive  (kog'ni-tivX  a.  Knowing  or  ap- 
prehending by  the  understanding ;  aa,  cog- 
nitive power.  'Thinking— employing  that 
term  as  comprehending  all  our  cognitive 
enekviea'    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Cogmiable,  Cognlaable  (kog'nix-a-bl  or 
kon'iz-a-blX  a.  [As  if  from  cognize,  eogniee; 
but  the  verb  seems  of  comparatively  late 
use  in  English,  and  this  adjective  was  pro- 
bably formed  to  accompany  eognitant  and 
cognimnoe.']  1.  Capable  of  fuling  under 
notice  or  observation;  capable  of  being 
known,  perceived,  or  apprehended ;  as,  the 
cause  of  many  phenomena  is  not  cognitahle 
by  the  sensea— 2.  Capable  of  falling  under 
judicial  notice ;  capaole  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  heard,  tried,  and  determined. 

These  wrongs  are  cegniMabl*  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  BlacksftM. 

Cognlsably,  Cognlsably  (kng'niz-a-bii  or 

kon'ix-a-bh),  adv.  In  a  cognisable  manner. 
Cognlsanoe,  Cognleanoe  (kog'ni-xana  or 
kon'i-zans),  n.  [O.E.  cogniea'WMe,  eonie- 
aunce,  O.Fr.  oo^ou(«ano«,e(mnotfMnce,O.Fr. 
connoieaant,  cognizant,  knowing,  frcMn  L 
cognoeco,  to  know— prefix  co  for  eon,  and 
gnoeco,  noeco,  to  know;  cog.  with  S.  know.  ] 

1.  Knowledge  or  notice;  perception ;  observa- 
tion; as,  the  cognimnce  of  the  senses. 

To  know  the  truth  of  things,  to  have  agnitmnee  of 
that  which  is  real,  we  must  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface,  eliminate  the  accidental  and  irrdevaat,  and 
grasp  the  principle  or  essence  which  underlies  and 
interprets  appearances.  Dr.  Cmird. 

2.  In  law,  (a)  judicial  or  authoritativa  notice 
or  knowledge ;  the  hearing,  trying,  and  de- 
termining of  a  cause  or  action  in  a  court 
(6)  Jurisdiction  or  right  to  try  and  deter- 
mine causes. 

The  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench  has  original  juriscfictkm 
and  cogntMance  of  all  actioas  of  troq)aM  vi  et  mrmu 

Btmtkttmo, 

(c)  An  aclcnowledgment  or  confession ;  as. 
in  replevin,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  de- 
fendant that  he  took  the  goods,  but  alleging 
that  he  did  it  legally  aa  the  baililf  of  another 
person  who  had  a  right  to  distraia  —  S.  A 
crest;  a  badge;  a  badge  worn  by  a  retainer, 
soldier,  Ac,  to  indicate  the  person  or  party 
to  which  he  belongs.  '  Wearing  the  liveries 
and  cognizance  of  their  master. '  Preecott. 
Cognliant|>  Coail8ant(kog'ni-nint  or  kon^- 
zantXa.  rSee  Coonizakck.]  1.  Acquainted 
with;  having  obtained  knowledge  ol 

The  very  moment  there  are  phenomena  of  any 
kind  within  our  consciousness,  that  moment  the  mhia 
becomes  cognisant  of  its  own  esisteoce. 

7  D  MtortU 

2.  Competent  to  take  legal  or  judicial  no- 
tice. 

Cognlie,  CognlM  (kog-nlsO.  v.u  pret  A  pp. 
cognized,  cognieed;  ppr.  cognizing,  eognieatg. 


F&te,  fitr,  fat»  fftU;       md,  met,  h«r:       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      U.  Sc  abiiaa;       f,  9c  Ity. 
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8«e  CoonzANci.  Coonizabli.1  To  recog- 
nlM  as  an  object  of  thoogbi;  io  peroeiTe; 
to  become  conaciooa  of;  to  know. 

At  Uie  reasoning  fkculty  can  deal  with  do  fkcts 
until  they  are  cvgnism/  by  il— as  until  they  are  Air- 
niJttd  by  it  they  are  to  It  noa-esistent  —it  follows 
that  in  Seiaf  co^tMtd,  that  is,  in  becoming  betteCi, 
they  befin  to  exist  reUitiTely  to  onr  reason. 

H.  SftMCtf', 

OogniMO  (kog-ni-ed'  or  kon-i-s60.  n.  In  <at0, 

one  in  whose  fayour  a  fine  of  land  was 

levied. 
OofnlMr  (kog-ni-EOT^  or  kon-i-zor\  n.    In 

law,  the  party  who  levied  a  fine  of  land. 
Cognomen  (kog-n<ymenX  n.    [L.  cognomtn 

—prefix  00  for  con,  ana  noman^  formerly 

CiiMn,  a  name.  1  A  surname;  a  dittinguiah- 
name;  specifically,  the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  a  Roman  of  good  famil/ 
was  Imown.  indicating  the  house  to  which 
he  belonged. 

CkMnominal  (kog-nom'i-nal),  a.  L  Per- 
taining to  a  cognomen  or  surname.  Bp.  Paar- 
ton.  —2.  t  HsTing  the  same  nam& 

Ctoffnomlnal  t  ( kog-nom'i-nal ).  n.  One  who 
bears  the  same  name;  a  namesake.  Sir 
T.  Broums. 

Cognomlnate  (kog-nom'i-nitx  v.t  [L.  ety- 
nomino,  eomominatum,  to  give  a  cognomen 
to.  ]    To  give  a  surname  or  cognomen  to. 

Oognomlnation(kog-nom'i«n&''shonX  «• 
[L.  cofpunntn.]  A  surname;  a  cognomen; 
aa,  Alexander  the  Oreat    Sir  T.  Browm. 

Oognotoe  (kog-nos'X  9t  or  i  pret  A  pp. 
eognoteed;  ppr.  eogruming.  [L.  etynoeeo,  to 
become  acguisinted  with,  to  know.  See  Coo- 
MinoN.]  In  SeoU  law,  to  inquire  into;  to 
investigate :  often  in  order  to  giving  judg- 
ment in  a  cause;  hence,  to  adjudicate. 

Doth  it  belong;  to  us  ...  to  ngy$*st»  upon  his  (the 
ktaf's)  actions,  or  lin^  hb  pleasnrcf     Drmmm^mt. 

Oognotooncet  (kog-nos'ensX  n.  [See  CcQNl- 
TION.]  Knowleage;  the  act  or  state  of  know- 
ing.   Dr.  H.  More.    [Bare] 

Ootpoooente  (kog-no-senOeX  n.  [O.  It.] 
A  connoisseur.  Written  also  Conoeeente. 
[Rare.] 

Obgnoodbmty (kognoslbiri-m. n.  The 
quality  of  being  cognoscible.  '  The  copnoi' 
eibUity  of  Ood  is  manifest'  Barrow.  [Rare] 

Oognooeliae  (kog-nos'i-bl).  a.  [From  L. 
oognotoo.  See  COONITIOH.]  L  Capable  of 
being  known. 

God  is  naturally  ctfnMtibk  by  Inartilldal  meant. 

ir/.  Bart0». 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  judicial  investigation: 
said  of  persons  and  crimes.  '  A  crime  that 
is  not  coffnosa62<.'    Jer.  Tavlor. 

OognoiCitlyet(kog-nosl-tiv),a.  Having  the 
power  of  knowing.  '  An  innate  eognoeeitive 
power.'   CudworUL 

CioffnoTttCkoff-nO'vit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  acknow- 
ledged, third  pera.  sing.  i>erl  ind.  of  om- 
noeeOf  cognovi,  to  recognixe,  to  know.]  in 
law,  an  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant,  or 
confession,  that  the  plaintifTs  cause,  or  a 
part  of  it,  is  just;  in  which  case  the  defend- 
ant, to  save  law  expenses.  sulTers  judgment 
to  be  entered  agaiust  him  without  trial 
More  fully  written  eognovU  aetionem. 

Co-cnardlan  (kd-gftr'di-an),  n.  A  joint- 
guardian.    Kent 

Ooffoe,  n.    See  Coo,  a  vessel 

Cogirare  rkog'wir),  n.  [Perhaps  from  W. 
eo^,  empty,  good  for  nothing.]  A  coarse 
narrow  doth  Uke  friexe,  used  oy  the  lower 
classes  up  to  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 

Cog-wheel  (kog'whdl),  n.  A  wheel  with 
cogs  or  teeth. 

Coliablt  (kd-hab'it),  v.i.  [L.  eohahito,  from 
00,  with,  and  hahito,  to  dwell]  1. 1  To  dwell 
with;  to  inhabit  or  reside  in  company  or  in 
the  same  place  or  country.  South.— 2.  To 
dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife: 
usually  or  often  applied  to  persons  not 
legally  married,  and  suggesting  sexual  in- 
tercourse. 

The  law  supposes  that  husband  and  wile  (•kaiii 
together,  even  after  a  voluntary  separation  has  taken 
place  between  them.  S^tvter. 

Cohabitant  (k6-hab^t-antl  fa.  One  who 
dwells  with  another  or  in  the  same  place. 

No  small  number  of  the  Danes  became  peaceable 
e»hmkitaHts  with  the  Saxons  in  England.     Rmieigk. 

Cohabitation  (k6-hab1-UrshonXn.  LtThe 
act  or  state  of  dwelling  together  or  in  the 
same  place  with  another.  '  A  eoAoMtofum 
of  the  spirit  with  fiesh.'  Dr.  B.  More.— 
1  The  state  of  living  together  as  man  and 
wife:  often  said  of  persons  who  are  not 
legally  married,  and  with  a  spedal  reference 
to  sexual  intercourse. 

Cohahitert  (kd-hab'it^X  »■  A  cohabitant 
*Co*a5i(«rf  of  the  same  region.'  Hobbe*. 


Coheir (k6-4rO,9L  [L.  eoAivrM—oo,  with,  and 
AcBVVS.  an  heir.  See  Hxnt]  A  joint-heir; 
one  who  succeeds  to  a  share  of  an  inheri- 
tance which  is  to  be  divided  among  two  or 
more. 

Cohelreei  (kd'ir-es),  n.  A  female  who  in- 
herits a  share  of  an  estate  which  is  to  be 
divided  among  two  or  more  heirs  or  heir- 
esses; a  ioint-heiress. 

Coherald  (kd-her'ald),  n.    A  joint-herald. 

Cohere  (kd-hftrOi,  v.i.  pret  cohered;  ppr.  eo- 
herinp.  [L.  eoheereo—eo  for  con,  and  hareo, 
to  stick  or  cleave  tocether.]  1.  To  stick 
together;  to  cleave;  to  be  united;  to  hold 
fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass,  or  as  two 
substances  that  attract  each  other.  —  2.  To 
be  well  connected  or  coherent;  to  follow 
regularly  in  the  natural  order ;  to  be  suited 
in  connection,  as  the  parts  of  a  discourse, 
or  as  arguments  in  a  train  of  reasoning.— 
8.t  To  suit;  to  be  fitted;  to  agree.  'Had 
time  ooher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wish- 
ing*   Shot. 

O^ierenoe,  Coherenc7(k6-h£r'ens,  kd-hfir'- 
en-siX  n.  1.  The  state  of  cohering;  a  stick- 
ing, cleaving,  or  hanging  together;  union  of 
parts  of  the  same  body,  or  a  cleaving  to- 

rther  of  two  bodies,  by  means  of  attraction. 
Suitable  connection  or  dependence,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  natural  relation  of  parts 
or  thii^  to  each  other,  as  in  the  parts  of  a 
discourse  or  of  any  iqrstem;  consistency. 

C^ktrtntt  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of 
aU  the  parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  are  most 
eminently  to  be  found  in  turn.  Lteke. 

Coherent  (kO-hSr'entX  a.  L  sticking  toge- 
ther; cleaving,  as  the  parts  of  bodies,  soUd 
or  fluid.— S.  Connected;  consistent;  having 
a  due  agreement  of  parts;  consecutive:  said 
of  things;  a%  a  coherent  discourse.— 8.  Ob- 
serving due  sffreement;  consistent;  conse- 
cutive: said  of  persona. 

A  t»h0r*nt  thinker  and  a  strict  reasooer  is  not  to 
be  oMde  at  once  by  a  set  of  rules.  iVatU. 

4.  t  Suited;  fitted;  adi4>ted;  agreeing. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persevere. 
That  time  and  place  wiUi  this  deceit  so  lawful 
May  prove  fhtrttU.  Skmk. 

Goherentlflo(k6-hSi'en-tirik>,  a.  Causing 
coherence.  [Rare.l  'Cohesive  or  eoA«f»n^ 
(/(e  force.'    Coleridge. 

Coherently  (kd-hei'ent-liX  <ufv.  In  a  co- 
herent manner;  with  due  oonnection  or 
agreement  of  parts. 

It  is  a  histonr  in  whidi  none  of  the  events  follow 
one  another  etJUrrntfy.  Btukt*. 

C0heelblllt7(k6-hte1-biri-ti).  fa.  The  ten- 
dency to  unite  by  cohesion:  cohesiveness. 

Coheilhle  (kd-hfis'i-blX  a.  Capable  of  cohe- 
sion. 

Coheelonnc6-h^xhon).ii.  [From  L  MA«rfo. 
eoAa«^  eohauwn^  to  cohere.  See  COHIRE.] 
L  The  act  or  state  of  c<Aering,  uniting,  or 
sticking  together;  in  ]^yeiee,  the  state  in 
which,  or  the  force  by  which,  the  particles  of 
the  same  material  are  kept  in  contact  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  mass.  This  force  acts 
at  insensible  distances,  or  when  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  which  it  unites  are  placed 
in  contact,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  attrtution  qf  arawitation,  which  acts  at 
any  distance.  It  unites  particles  into  a 
single  mass,  and  that  without  producing 

Ehange  of  properties,  and  is  thus  distin- 
ed  from  adhetion,  which  takes  place 
)en  different  masses  or  substsinces, 
as  between  fluids  and  solids;  and  fjrom 
chemiaU  aitraetion  or  oMnity,  which  unites 
particles  of  different  lands  together,  and 
produces  a  new  substance.  The  power 
of  cohesion  in  different  bodies  is  esti- 
mated by  the  force  necessary  to  pull  them 
asimder.  In  general,  cohesion  is  most 
powerful  among  the  particles  of  solid  bodiM, 
weaker  among  those  of  fluids,  and  least  of 
all.  or  almost  entirely  wanting,  in  elastic 
fluids,  as  air  and  gases.  Haranees,  soft- 
nessy  tenacity,  elasudty,  malleability,  and 
ductiUtv  are  to  be  conddered  as  modifica- 
tions of  cohesion.  The  great  antagonist 
of  cohesion  is  heat  —  Jfaipietie  coheeion, 
that  power  by  which  two  magnetic  bodies 
adhere  tmther.  as  iron  to  a  mece  of  load- 
stonei  —  coAetum  Jlgtiree,  a  class  of  figures 
produced  bv  the  attraction  of  liouids  for 
other  liquids  or  solids  with  which  they 
are  in  contact,  and  divided  into  eur/ace, 
etibmereiont  breath,  and  eieetric  coheeion 
Jfguree,  It  was  found  by  Tomlinson  that 
a  drop  of  an  independent  liquid,  as  oil  or 
alcohol,  spread  itself  out  on  the  surface  of 
water  always  in  a  definite  figure,  but  differ- 
ing with  each  fluid  dropped  on  the  water, 
and  he  suggested  that  wis  might  be  em- 


ployed as  a  test  for  oils,  Ac  The  same 
principle  holds  with  liquids  which,  from 

Ksater  specific  gravity,  sink  slowly  to  the 
ttom,  each  liquid  submerged  forming  a 
specific  figure  peculiar  to  itself.  Breath 
Muree  are  produced  by  putting  a  drop  of 
tne  liquid  to  be  examined  on  a  uip  of  mica 
and  breathing  on  it,  when  again  each  fiuid 
takes  a  distinct  characteristic  shape.  Elee- 
trie  coheeion  JIguree  are  produced  by  elec- 
trifying drops  of  various  liquids  placed  on 
a  plate  of  glass.— 2.  Connection;  depend- 
ence; affinity:  coherence.  '  Ideas  that  have 
no  natural  coWton.'  Locke.  [Now  rare  in 
this  sense.] 

CoheelTe  (k6-h§'BivX  a.  Causing  cohesion; 
as,  coheeive  force. 

Coheelyely  (kO-hft'siv-li),  adv.  In  a  cohesive 
manner;  with  cohesion. 

Coheelyeneei  (kd-h«'siv-nes),  fa.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  cohesive;  the  tendency  to  unite 
by  cohesion;  cohesibllity. 

CohlUt  (kd-hib'it),  v.t  [L.  eohibeo,  from 
prefix  CO,  together,  and  habeo,  to  hold.]  To 
restrain.    Bailey. 

Cohlbltlon  (k6-hi-bi'shon),  n.  Hinderance; 
restraint. 

CohlMtor  (kd-hib'it-dr),  n.  One  who  re- 
strains. 

CohOhate  (kOlid-b&t),  v.t  [7r.  cohober,  8p. 
cohobar;  perhaps  of  Arabic  origin.  ]  Among 
early  chemists,  to  repeat  the  distillation  of 
the  same  liquor,  or  that  from  the  same  body, 
pouring  the  liquor  back  upon  the  matter 
remaining  in  the  vessel 

CobOhatlon  (k6-hdb4'shon),  n.  The  oper- 
ation of  cohobating. 

Cohom  (kdliom),  n.    Same  as  Coehom. 

Cohort  (kO^ortX  n.  (L.  cohere,  cohortie.} 
L  In  Bom.  antiq.  a  body  of  about  600  or  600 
men.  Each  cohort  consisted  of  three  man- 
iples, and  each  maniple  of  two  centuries; 
and  ten  cohorts  constituted  a  legion.— 2.  A 
band  or  body  of  warriors  in  genwal 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  eofurtt  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold. 

Byf0H. 
3.  In  some  systems  of  classification,  a  group, 
as  of  plants  or  animals. 

CohortaUont  (kd-hor-ti'shon),  n.  Exhor- 
tation: encouragement    Bailey. 

Coif  (koif ),  n.  [Fr.  eoiffe,  L.L  oo>Ia,  cufia, 
from  M.H.O.  kuffe,  kupfe,  a  kind  of  cap.) 

1.  A  close-fitting  cap  or  head-dress ;  a  Idnd 
of  caul  or  cap  worn  by  serjeants-at-law  and 
others.  Its  chief  original  use  was  to  oover 
the  clerical  tonsure.— 2.  A  kind  of  close- 
fitting  cap  of  mail;  a  coiffette. 

Coif  (KoifX  V- 1  To  cover  or  dreu  with,  or  as 
with,  a  coif.    Jfarftma  Scriblerue. 

Colirette  (kw»-fetO.  n.  [Ft.,  dim.  of  eoife. 
See  Coif.  ]  A  skull-cap  of  iron  or  steel  worn 
by  soldiers  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

Coiinire(koif'ffir).n.  [Fr.  See  Coif.]  A 
head-dress;  specifically,  the  head-dress  of  a 
hidy. 

BrantAme  dweUs  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  of 
her  costume,  the  matchless  taste  in  its  arrangement, 
and  the  perfection  of  her  C0iffttrt.  PrescHt. 

Colgnt  (koin),  fa.   A  comer;  a  coin  or  quoin. 

See  you  yood  cm^n  o'  the  capitol;  yond  comer. 
stone?  Shat. 

Coign^  Colgny  (koin,  koin'iX  n.  An  Irish 
term  for  anold  custom  of  that  country  of 
the  landlords  quartering  themselves  upon 
their  tenants  at  pleasure.  The  term  »p- 
pears  to  have  been  applied  also  to  others, 
as  soldiers,  forcibly  billeting  themselves. 
Written  also  Coyne,  Counie.    Sir  J.  Daviee. 

Colgne,  Coynle  (koin,  koin'i),  v.i.  To  quar- 
ter one's  self  on  another  by  force;  to  live  by 
extortion.    [Irish.] 

Though  they  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be 
cessed  upon  me,  yet  their  purpose  was  to  eoynie 
upon  me,  and  to  eat  me  out  of  bouse  and  home. 

L.  Brytkeft. 

Con  (koUX  v.i.  [O.Fr.  coiUir,  euetllir  OL 
cuU),  from  L.  coUiaere,  to  collect— eof  for 
con,  together,  and  ugo,  to  gather.]  l.t  To 
gather  into  a  narrow  compass.    Boyle.— 

2.  To  gather  into  a  series  of  rings  above  one 
another;  to  twist  or  wind  spirally;  as,  to  coil 
a  rope;  a  serpent  coUe  itself.— 8.  To  entangle. 
'And  pleasure  coil  thee  in  her  dangerous 
snare.     7.  Edwarde. 

CoU  (koilX  V.  i.    To  form  rings  or  spirals;  to 

wind. 

They  tmtdmn6  swam,  and  ev'ry  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire.  CoUridgt. 

Coil  (koU),  n.  A  ring  or  series  of  rings  or 
spirals  into  which  a  rope  or  other  pliant 
body  is  wound.  *  The  wild  grape-vines  that 
twisted  their  ovUe  from  tree  to  tree.'  /r- 
ving. 


ct.  eAain;     di,  Sc.  \oeh\     g,go\     i,>ob;     fi.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sify;     VH,  tiken;  th,  liUn;    w,  wig;    wh,  toAig;    xh.  azure. —See  KST. 
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OoU  (koQX  n.  [Probably  a  different  word 
from  ^e  former  and  derived  from  the  Celtic: 
comp.  Ir.  and  OaeL  goiU,  war,  battle;  goU, 
to  rage.]  Perplexities,  torouU.  bustle,  tnr- 
moiL  '  When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mor- 
tal coil '  (that  is,  this  bustle  and  turmoil  of 
lifeX  Shak.  '  And  still  a  eoA  the  grass- 
hopper did  keep.'    Thotmon. 

I  am  A  man  wkhdrawn  from  earthtr  cfdt 

y.BaiOu. 

Oollon,t  n.  [Fr.  eouUlon,  It  eogUone.^  A 
testicle.    Chaxtcer. 

Coin  (koin),  n.  [Fr.  coin,  a  wedge,  the  die 
with  which  money  is  stamped,  a  coin,  a  cor- 
ner, from  L.  eunetu,  a  wedge.]  1.  In  arch. 
a  comer  or  angle.  See  Quoin.— 2.  The  spe- 
cific name  given  to  various  wedge-shaped 
pieces  used  for  different  purposes ;  as,  (a) 
for  raising  or  lowering  a  piece  of  ordnance; 
Cb)  for  fastening  a  printer's  form ;  (e)  for  Iseep- 
ix4r  casks  in  weir  places.  See  Quoin.— 
8.  The  die  employed  for  stamping  money. 
Hence— 4.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  ailver, 
copper,  or  some  alloy,  converted  into  money 
by  impressing  on  it  marks,  figures,  or  char- 
acters; such  pieces  collectively;  metallic 
currency;  monev;  as,  a  beautiful  coin;  a 
large  quantity  of  coin.  '  All  the  com  in  thy 
fathers  exchequer.'  Shak.—b.  That  which 
serves  for  payment,  requital,  or  reoompensa 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood 
is  repaid  in  a  nobler  coin.  Hammond. 

—To  pay  one  in  Am  own  coin^  to  treat  him 

as  he  has  treated  you;  to  give  him  tit  for  tat 

Coin  (koin),  v.t    1.  To  stamp  and  convert 

into  money;  to  mint;  as,  to  coin  gold— 2.  To 

make;  to  fabricate;  to  invent;  as,  to  coin 

words. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretext,  be  daUj  eointd 

To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mind.    DrytUn. 

Colnam  (koin'aj),  n.  1.  The  act,  art,  or 
practice  of  stamping  money. — ^2.  Coin ;  money 
coined ;  stamped  and  legitimated  metal  for 
a  circulating  medium.  'A  laugh  ringing 
like  proven  golden  ooi*ui(7«  true.'  Tcnivyaon, 
S.  Tlie  charges  or  expense  of  coining  money. 
4.  The  act  or  process  of  formini?  or  produc- 
ing; invention;  fabricatioa  'Unnecessary 
coinage  of  words.'  Dryden.— 5.  What  is 
fabricated  or  produced. 

This  is  the  very  eoim^ft  of  your  brain.     ShmJt. 

Coincide  (kd-in-BidO,  v.i  pret  coincided; 
ppr.  coinciding.  [L.L.  eoincido,  from  L.  pre- 
va  eo,  with,  and  ineido^  to  fall  on— in,  and 
eodo,  to  fall]  L  To  occupy  the  same  place 
in  space,  or  the  same  posl^on  in  a  scale  or 
series ;  as,  a  temperatuve  of  26*  on  the  Cen- 
tigrade scale  coineidee  with  one  of  77*  on 
the  scale  of  Falirenheit  'If  the  equator 
and  the  ecliptic  had  coincided.'  Dr.  O. 
Chejfne.—2.  'To  happen  at  the  same  time; 
to  be  contemporaneous.— 3.  To  concur;  to 

re;  to  correspond  exactly;  as,  the  judges 
not  coincide  in  opinion;  that  did  not 
coincide  with  my  views. 

The  rules  of  right  Judgment  and  of  good  ratiocina- 
tion often  coincw  mth  each  other.  Watts. 

Coincidence  (k6-in'si-dens),  n.  [From  the 
verb.]  1.  The  fact  of  occupying  the  same 
place  in  space  or  the  same  portion  in  a  scale 
or  series;  exact  correspondence  in  position; 
as,  the  coincidence  of  equal  and  similar 
triangles. 

The  want  of  exact  coincidence  between  these  two 
notes  is  an  inherent  arithmetic  imperfection  in  the 
musical  scale.  H'hrmtU. 

2.  A  happening  or  agreeing  in  time;  con- 
temporaneousness; as,  the  coincidence  of 
two  events.— 3.  Concurrence ;  agreement  in 
circumstance,  character,  Ac.;  exact  corre- 
spondence generally,  or  a  case  of  exact  cor- 
respondence; as,  the  coineidetice  of  two  or 
more  opinions.  'The  actual  coincidences 
that  sometimes  happen  between  dreams  and 
events.'    Chambers's  Ency. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidtna  of  so  many 
evidences  . .  .  carries  a  great  weight.     Sir  Af.  Hale. 

Those  who  discourse  metaphysically  of  the  nature 
of  truth,  as  to  tlie  reality  of  the  tninf^.  affirm  a  perfect 
coincidence  between  truth  and  goodness.      South. 

Colnddenoy  (kd-in 'si-den-si),  Tk  Coinci- 
dence.    Warburtan.    [Rare.] 

Coincident  (kd-in'si-dentX  a.  1.  Coinciding; 
occupying  the  same  place  in  space,  or  the 
same  position  in  a  scale  or  series.— 2.  Hap- 
pening at  the  same  time.— 3.  Concurrent; 
exactly  corresponding ;  in  all  respects  con- 
formable. 

Christianity  teaches  nothing  but  what  fs  perfectly 
toiMCidrtii  with  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous 

South. 


Coincident  ( kd-in 'li-dentX  n^    A  concur- 
rence;  a  coincidence.     Worcester.    [&are.] 


Coincidental  (kd-ln-si-denf  al]^  a.  Same  as 
Coincident 

CotnddenCly  (kd-in'si-dent-li),  ode.  In  a 
coincident  manner;  with  coincidence. 

Coincides  (kd-in-sId'6rX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  coincides  or  concurs. 

Colndication(kd-in'di-ka"shonXn.  HL  pre- 
fix CO,  with,  and  indication  from  inaieOt  to 
show.]  A  concurrent  indication,  sign,  or 
SS^mptouL 

Coiner  (koln'^r),  n.  l.  One  who  stamps 
coin:  aminter;  a  maker  of  money:  usually 
apphed  to  a  niaker  of  base  or  counterfeit 
coin.— 2.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words. 
'  Dionyiius  a  coiner  of  etymolo^es.'  Com- 
den. 

Co-lnlialiitant  (kd-in-haVIt-ant),  fk  One 
who  dwells  with  another  or  with  others. 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Co-lnlULbitinc  (kd-in-hab'it-ing),  n.  A 
dwelling  together;  a  cohabiting.    MUton. 

Co-lnhaie  (kd-in-hera  oi  To  inhere  to- 
gether ;  to  be  Includea  or  exist  together  in 
the  same  thing. 

We  can  Justify  the  postolition  of  two  dUTerent  sub- 
stances, exclusively  on  the  supposition  of  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  double  series  of  phenomena  to  Vo- 
inhert  m.  one.  Sir  H^.  Hamilton. 

Colnheitttnoe  O^li^l^r^t-ansX  a.  Joint 
inheritance. 

Coinherikor  (kd-in-her'it^),  n.  A  Joint 
heir;  a  coheir. 

Coining-press  (koinlng-presX  n.  A  power- 
lever  screw-press  fitted  with  an  upper  and 
a  lower  die,  by  which  metal  plates  called 
blanlcs  are  impressed  with  a  design  and 
legend,  and  are  so  conveited  into  coin. 

OoSiianlnatet  (k6-in'kwi-n&t),  v.t  [L  eo- 
tn^tno.  to  pollute.]    To  pollute.    Skelton. 

Colnqnlnationt  (kd-in'kwi-na''shonX  n. 
Defilement    Cotgrave. 

ColnstantaneooB  (lEd-in'stan-ta'^S-nsX  a. 
Happening  at  the  same  instant    Craig. 

Colnt,t  a.  [0.  Fr. ;  quaint  is  the  same  word.] 
Neat;  trim.    Chaucer. 

Cointense  (k6-in-tens^,  a.  [Prefix  co^  and 
intenee.]  Of  equal  intenai^  with  another 
object    H.  Spencer. 

Cddntension  (ko-in-ten'shonX  «•  The  con- 
dition of  being  of  equal  intension,  intense- 
ness,  or  intensity  with  another  object  H. 
Spencer. 

CiUntensity  (k&-in-tens'i-tiX  »•  Same  as 
Cointension.     H.  Spencer. 

Co -interest  (kd-in't^r-estX  n.  A  Joint  in- 
terest   Milton. 

Coir,  Colre  (koirX  n.  A  species  of  yam 
manufactured  from  the  husk  of  cocoa-nuts, 
and  formed  into  cordage,  sail-cloth,  mat- 
ting, &c  Cordage  made  of  this  material 
rots  in  treah  water  and  snaps  in  frost,  but 
it  is  strengthened  by  salt  water,  is  very 
buoyant  and  elastic,  and  is  thus  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  hemp  for  shiim'  cord- 

ColBtrilt  (kois'trilX  n.  [O.Fr.  coustiUier, 
one  who  is  armed  with  or  carries  a  couteau 
or  knife,  an  inferior  groom.]  An  inferior 
groom,  or  a  lad  employed  by  the  esquire  to 
carry  a  Imight's  arms;  hence,  a  lad;  a  mean 
paltey  fellow.  Written  also  CoystrU,  Coys- 
tr»L 

Colt  (koitX  n.    A  quoit  (which  seel 

Ooltton  (K6-i'shonX  n.  [L.  eoiHo,  tiom  coeo, 
to  come  together— oon,  and  eo,  to  go.]  A 
coming  together;  the  venereal  iBterconrse 
of  tlie  sexes;  copulation. 

Oolx  (kd'iksX  n.  [Or.  koUx,  an  Egyptian 
varied  of  palm.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  OraroinesB.  The  best  known  species 
is  C.  Lacryma,  commonly  called  Job's  tears, 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia.  Its  specific  name 
ii  derived  from  its  hard  stony  fruits,  which 
have  a  fancied  resemblance  to  tear-drops. 

CoJoln t  (k6-joinO.  v.t  mi  [See  CoKJOlN.] 
To  join  or  associate.    Shak. 

Cojuror  (ko-Ju'rfirX n.  [Prefix  oo,  and  furor.] 
One  who  swears  to  another's  credibility. 
Dr.  W.  Wotton. 

Coke  (kdk).  n.  [Probably  from  cool;  or  cake; 
corop.  caking  coal.]  Coal  deprived  of  its 
bitumen,  sulphur,  or  other  extraneous  or 
volatile  matter  by  fire.  The  process  by 
which  coal  is  converted  into  coke  is  similar 
to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made.  Coke  is 
used  for  exciting  intense  heat  for  chemical 
purposes,  for  smelting  iron  ore,  and  for  ope- 
rations in  which  common  coal  would  be 
detrimental,  as  the  drying  of  malt  and  in 
locomotives' furnaces,  Ac  Sometimes  writ- 
ten CooJ;. 

coke  (kdkX  V.  L  pret  &  pp.  coked;  ppr.ooiKno. 
To  convert  into  ooke;  to  deprive  of  volatile 
matter,  as  coaL 


Ooke,t  n.    A  cook.    Chaucer. 

Coker-nut  (kdlc^r-nut),  n.  A  commercial 
mode  of  spelling  Cocoa-nut^  In  order  to  make 
a  broader  disthiction  between  various  ar- 
ticles roelled  much  in  the  same  manner. 

C<^8t  vk6ksX  n.  [Probably  connected  with 
eodmey.  This  word  has  given  us  the  verb 
to  coax,}    A  fool;  a  simpleton. 

Why  we  will  make  a  athes  of  this  wise  master. 
We  will,  my  mistress,  an  absolute  fine  eoJtes. 

B.  yonsoH. 
CokeWOULt  ft    A  cuckold.    Chaucer. 

Coklnff-kUn,  Coking  -  oven  (k6k'ing4EB. 
kdk'ing-uv'nX  n.  A  chamber  in  which  coal 
Iscolced. 

001-.  The  form  which  the  L.  prefix  oon  {tor 
cum)  takes  before  L    See  Co-. 

C(A(kolXn.  [Fr.,neck.]  An  elevated  moon- 
tain  pass  between  two  higher  summits ;  a 
mountain  pass  connecting  two  valleys,  one 
on  either  side  of  a  mountain;  the  most 
elevated  part  of  a  mountain  pasa 

Colander  (kuran-d6r  or  kol'an-d^X  ^^  (I^ 
colans,  colantis,  ppr.  of  cdo,  to  strain,  from 
eoZwm,  a  strainer,  a  colander.]  AvenelwHIi 
a  bottom  perforated  with  little  holes  for 
straining  Uquors;  a  strainer.  Also  written 
OuUender. 

An  osier  ivtmmikf  provide 
Of  twigs  thick  wrouglit.  Drydem. 

ColA-nvtt  Oola-eeed  (kdOa^nut  kOOa^d^ 
a.  A  brownish  bitter  seed,  abcnit  the  size 
of  a  chestnut,  produced  bv  an  African  tree, 
Ctoki  acuminata,  nat  order  8teroiiliace«, 
which  the  natives  of  Guinea  value  hig^  as 
acondiment  and  digestive.  Under  the  name 
of  cola-  or  goora-nnt  it  has  been  introdnoed 
by  tiie  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Bradl,  where  it  is  also  highly  prised.  It 
oontidns  a  considerable  amount  of  theine. 

Colmrln  (kol'a-rinX  n.  [Vr.,  It  coUarSsuK 
See  Collar.]  In  arch,  the  little  friese  of 
the  capital  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  column 

1>laced  between  the  astragal  and  the  annu- 
eta     Weale. 

eolation  (ko-l&'shonl  a.  [L.  co2o,  to  stnin. 
See  COLANDSR.]  Tne  act  of  straining  or 
purifying  liquor  by  passing  it  through  a  psr- 
forated  vessel    [Kare.] 

Co-latitllde  (kd-Utl-tfidX  n.  [Abbrefv.  of 
complement  and  latitude.]  Thecompleonent 
of  the  latitude,  or  what  it  wants  of  flO*. 

Cola-tree  (kdla-trg),  n.  The  tree  (Cola  aeu- 
tm'nato)  which  produces  the  cola-nut  (which 
seeX 

Colatnre  (kora-t&rX  n.  [L.  colatura,  from 
colo,  to  strain.]  The  act  of  straining;  the 
matter  strained.    [Bare.] 

Colbertine,t  Cdberteent  (koi'bir-tSn),  a. 
rSo  called  from  Colbert,  a  Prench  minister 
in  the  seventeenUi  century,  and  a  patron  of 
industi7  and  the  arts.]  A  kind  of  lace  once 
worn  by  women.  '  Pinners  edged  with  eol- 
hertine?    Swift 

Colchicln.  Colchicine  (kol'chi-sinX  n. 
(CitHijNOj.)  Ah  alkaloid  obtained  from 
colctucum  bulbs  and  seeds  by  exlianstion 
with  boiling  alcohol  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  materia  medica,  being  prindpally 
used  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  acts  as  an  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  cathartic.  In  laige  doses  it  acts  as  a 
narcotico-acrid  poison. 

Colcblcum  (korchi-kumX  n.  [L..  a  plant 
with  a  poisonous  root,  from  CotsAu.  the 
naUve  country  of  Medea,  the  famous  sor- 
ceress and  poisoner.]   A  genus  of  UUaoeoos 


Ctickicum  mteumtmb  (Meadow^M&onl. 


|SO- 


Slants,  with  radical  leaves  _ 
need  in  q>ring.  and  orocia-like 
appearing  in  the  autumn.    About  twnt? 
qpedes  are  Jcnown,  natives  of  JEnrope  ana 
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Aita,  the  most  familiar  being  C.  autttmnate 
(the  meadow-salTron).  a  plant  with  a  loUd 
tmlb-Uke  root-stock,  round  in  Kngrtand  and 
rarioas  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  forming 
a  gay  carpet  in  the  antumn  in  the  fleldi, 
where  its  lively,  purple,  orocos-Uke  flowers 
quing  up.  Its  bulbs  and  its  seeds  abound 
in  an  acrid,  stimulating,  deleterious  prin- 
ciple called  colchicin  (which  seeX 

OolooUiar  (kolHco-thAr),  n.  [L.L.  eotoofAor, 
colc9tharvitriolL  ProbabljAr.]  The  brown- 
Irii-red  peroxide  of  iroii  which  remains 
after  the  distUlation  of  the  acid  from  sul- 
phate of  iron ;  used  for  polishing  glass  and 
other  substances.  It  is  called  by  artists 
oroow  or  crocus  martla. 

Cold  (kdldX  a.  pp.  of  oooL  [A.  Sax.  eaU, 
etatd:  CQf.  Dan.  kold,  IceL  ta/dr,  8w.  tatf» 
D.  koitd.  Qoth.  kaUo,  O.  kaU;  from  root  of 
eool,  di%U,  which  also  appears  in  L,  g^Udua, 
geU4]  1.  Not  warm  or  not;  gelid;  frigid; 
causing  coldness;  chiUing;  cooling:  a  rel*- 
tiTC  term.  A  substance  iscofd  to  we  touch 
when  it  is  less  warm  than  the  body,  and 
when  in  contact  the  heat  of  the  body  passes 
tram  the  body  to  the  substance;  as,  eoid  air; 
a«eid  stone;  eoid  water.  It  denotes  a  greater 
degree  of  the  qualitar  than  oooL—i.  Bartng 
the  aenaation  of  cold;  chill;  shiTerti^  or 
tndined  to  shiver;  as,  I  am  cobl— 8.  Fig.  as 
applied  to  what  affects  the  senses*  (a)  bland; 
mild;  not  pungent  or  acrid. 

CMd  plant*  have  a  quicker  parcapdoo  of  the  hast 
of  tiM  SOB  thaatha  hot  herbs.  Ssc9n. 

(6)  Not  affecting  the  sense  of  smell  strongly: 
as,  the  scent  grow  cold.~i.  Fig.  as  appuea 
to  persons  or  what  affects  the  feelingB, 
ia)  frigid;  wanting  passion,  seal,  or  ardour; 
Insenuble;  indifferont:  unconcerned;  not 
animated  or  easily  excited  into  action ;  not 
affectionate,  cordial,  or  friendly ;  as,  a  cold 
spectator;  a  cold  Christian ;  a  cold  lover  or 
friend;  a  oold  temper. 

Thou  art  neither  cotd  nor  hot.        Rer.  UL  15. 
Shy  the  was.  and  I  thought  her  cttd.     TatnyMn, 

(b)  Not  heated  by  sensual  deain;  ohastei 

He  spake  of  her,  as  DIaa  had  hot  draami. 
And  she  alone  were  e»U.  SMmJk. 

(«)  Not  moving ;  unaffecting ;  not  animated 

or  animating ;  not  able  to  excite  feeling  or 

Interest:  spiritless;  as,  a  eoUL  discourse; 

•oid  comfort. 

The  jest  grwrntdd  when  it  comes  oo  In  a  secood 
scene.  j4tUiS0M. 

fd)  Not  hasty;  not  violent;  delib««te;  oool 
'The  eotd  neutrality  of  an  impartial  judge.' 
Burk*.  —In  cold  blood,  without  excitement, 
emotion,  or  passion. 

He  was  (lain  in  cotd  ht«*d  after  the  fiffht  was  nrcr. 

Scvtt. 

—To  give,  »hou>,  or  turn  tK§  eold  thoulder, 
to  tnat  a  person  with  studied  coldness, 
neglect,  or  contempt —Co<d  Aeort,  fear; 
cowardice.  SAoir.—Co^dpiirM,  empty  pursa 
Skak,—STK.  Oelid,  frigid,  cool,  chill,  insen- 
sible, Indifferont,  unconcerned,half-hearted, 
spiriUees.  reserved,  deliberate. 
Cold  OcOld).  n.  [See  the  adjective.]  1.  The 
relative  absence  or  want  of  heat;  the  cause 
of  the  sensation  of  coolness. 

The  parching  air 
BtuDsfrore;  and  m/tf  performs  th' eAect  of  ire:. 

MOtam. 

t.  The  sensation  produced  in  animal  bodies 
by  the  escape  of  heat 

Mr  teeth,  widch  now  are  dropc  awav. 
Would  chatter  with  the  caid,  TamjfmH. 

&  An  indisposition  occasioned  by  cold;  a 
catarrh;  as,  to  have  a  severo  eold. 

Ooldt(kdldX  v.i    To  grow  cold.    Chaytear. 

Cold-blatt  (kdld'bbisiX  n.  A  blast  or  cur- 
rent of  cold  air;  espiecially.  tn  m$tmL  the 
name  given  to  air  at  its  natural  temper- 
ature forced  through  fumacea  for  ■malting 
iron:  opposed  to hotbUut 

Oold-ldOOdad  (kOld'blnd^).  &  Having 
cold  blood:  (a)  iig.  without  senriMlitr  or 
feeling.  'Thou  eold-blood»d  slave.'  Shak. 
1))  In  noL  a  term  applied  to  those  animals 
le  temperature  of  whose  blood  nnges  from 
the  freezing-point  or  near  it  to  M*rahr.  in 
•ooordance  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  or  to  those  whose  blood  is  a  very 
littie  higher  in  temperature  than  their 
habitat 

Ckdd-chiiel(k61d'chix-el).n.  Addselwhoee 
cutting  edge  is  formed  of  steel  property 
strengthened  by  tempering;  for  cuttteg 
metal  In  its  cold  state. 

Oold-ertam  (k61d'kr§m).  n.  A  kind  of  cool- 
ing unguent  for  the  skin,  varioudy  invpared. 
A  very  good  variety  is  made  by  heating  four 
parts  oir  olive-oil  with  one  of  white 


CMd-cream  is  useful  in  the  case  of  ch^M,  as 
in  the  hands,  lips,  Ac 

Cold-HMirtad  ( kdldOiiri-ed  \  a.  Wanting 
passion  or  feeling;  indifferent  'CoUL-heorUia 
frocen  formaUsta.'    Tawng, 

Cold-haartedlyOcdldOuirt-ed.liXadv.  In  a 
cold-hearted  manner. 

Oold-hMZtedlieM  (kdld'hlrt-ed-nesX  n. 
Want  of  feeling  or  sensibility. 

Coldlill  (kdld'ish),  a.    Somewhat  cold. 

Cold-killdt  (kdldlclndx  A.  Uniting  coldness 
and  kindness.    Milton. 

OoUDy  (kdldOii  adp.  In  a  cold  manner; 
without  warmth;  without  concern;  without 
ardour  or  animation;  without  iqyparent  pas- 
sion, emotion,  or  feeling;  with  indifference 
or  negligence;  dispassionately:  calmly;  as, 
to  answer  one  coldly;  a  proportion  is  coldlif 
received. 
If  be  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  ctldlj. 

Thrift,  IhrMI.  Hotstiol  the  funeral  baked^neata 
Did  ttil^  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables.  SJuik. 

Ooldrliunrlllg(kdld'mbv-ing).  a.  Done  with 
a  gestwe  mdieating  want  of  cordiality  or 
ittdUBBrenoe. 

with  certain  half  capa  and  etU-mmHttg  nods 
Thay  froae  me  into  silence.  SMak. 

Ooldnen  (kdld'nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  cold:  (a)  want  of  heat  (6)  Uncon- 
cern; indifference;  a  frigid  state  of  temper; 
want  of  ardour,  zeal,  emotion,  animation, 
or  spirit;  as,  to  receive  an  answer  with 
eoldneu;  to  listen  with  coldnem.  '  The  faith- 
lees  eoCdneu  of  the  times.'  Tenny$on. 
'Chilling  his  caresses  by  the  eoldiitu  of  her 
manners.'  Tcnnyton.  (e)  Want  of  sensual 
desire;  frigidity;  cbasti^.    'Virgin  coU- 

tMM.'     Pope. 

OoldHPale(k01d'p41X&    Cold  and  pale. 

CaU'/mJ*  weakness  numbs  each  ferling  part. 

SMmA. 

Cold-senred  (kdld's^rvdX  a.  L  Served  up 
cold.— 2.  Dull;  tiresome;  tedious.     Young. 

Cold-aliort  (k61d'shortXa.  Brittie  when 
cold;  as,  cold^ort  iron. 

00ldgtrea]ns(kdld'8tr6mz).n  02.  A  distin- 
guished regiment  of  foot-guards,  the  oldest 
corps  in  the  British  army  except  the  1st 
Foot  (Boyal  ScotsX  so  named  because  fint 
raised  at  CoUUtream  in  Berwickshire,  by 
General  Monk,  in  1600,  with  the  obiect  of 
bringing  back  Charles  II.  to  the  throne. 
The  roli  name  is  CoUUtream  Ouardi, 

CcUb  (k61),  n.  [Icel.  koUr,  a  top,  a  bead,  a 
heap.  ]  One  of  the  small  conical  heaps  into 
which  hay  is  first  made  up  after  being  cut; 
a  haycock.    [Scotch.] 

Goto  (kdlX  n.  [  A  Sax.  caul,  cawel,  Hke  Sc 
to^,  kail,  O.  kohl,  borrowed  from  L.  edit, 
oaulia,  a  cabbage-stalk,  a  cabbage.]  The 
general  name  of  all  sorts  of  cabbage  or  plants 
of  the  genus  Brassica:  generally  used  in  its 
compounds,  cole  wort,  eauU/Unoer,  Ac. 

€k>-l«ffat6e  (kdaega-td^),  n.  [Prefix  eo, 
and  tegatee.]  One  who  is  a  legatee  along 
with  another  or  others. 

Cole-iiuniM(k6rmoasXn.  See  Coal-koubb. 

Ck>leopliyll,  OolMptarlliim  (kors-6-fll, 
kol'd^flinumX  n.  [Gr.  koUot,  a  sheath, 
and  sAyUon.  a  leaf  ]  In  6ot  the  flrat  leaf 
whidi  follows  the  cotyledon  in  endogens, 
and  ensheaths  the  succeeding  leaves.  It 
is  well  seen  in  Liliacen  and  Alismaoen. 
Called  also  ColeoptOe. 

OolMfpltyllOllS  (kol'«-«-finusX  a.  In  6ot 
having  the  leaves  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 

ColMmter,  Oolaoptcraii  (kol-^-op't^,  koP 

d-op^Mr-anX  n.  fUr.  kr4eo*,  a  shetith,  and 
pteron,  a  wing.]  A  member  of  the  order 
Coleoptera. 

Ooltopfr%flol-fr»op^t^-aX  n.pl.  [SeeCotl- 
OPTER.I  Tim  name  given  to  one  of  the 
orders  Into  which  insects  are  divided,  the 
species  of  which  order  are  commonly  known 
oy  the  name  of  beetle*.    The  insects  which 

I  constitute  the  order  Coleoptera  may  be 
characterized  as  having  four  wings,  of  which 
the  two  anterior,  caned  elytnt,  are  not 
suited  for  flight,  but  form  a  covering  and 
protection  to  the  two  posterior,  and  are  of  a 
nard  and  horny  or  parehment-Iike  nature. 
When  closed  their  inner  margins,  which  are 
straight,  touch  and  form  a  longitudinal  su- 
ture. The  inferior  wings  when  not  in  use  are 
folded  transversely  under  the  superior,  and 

i  are  membraooua.  The  Coleoptera  are  among 
the  insects  which  undergo  a  perfect  trans- 
formation, and  of  which  the  pupa  is  Inactive, 
and  the  larva  generally  resembles  a  short 
thick  worm,  with  six  legs  and  a  scaly  head 
and  mouth.  The  Coleoptera  are  usually 
classed  under  four  great  sections,  viz.  Pen- 

i    tamera,  with flve-joTnted  tarsi;  getsiumeio. 


with  five-jointed  tarsi  to  the  two  anterior 

?iin  of  legs,  and  four  to  the  posterior  pair, 
etramera,  with  four-jointed  tarsi  to  all  the 


One  of  the  Coleoptera  (CMndela  eamftttrtt). 

a.  Head,    k.  Thorax,    e.  Abdomen,    dd,  £lytta. 
ra,  Wlngk.  j/,  Antennae. 

legs;  Trimera,  with  three- jointed  tarsi  to 
all  the  legs;  but  these  two  last  are  also 
called  Cryptopentamera  and  CryptotetrO' 
mera,  the  fourth  and  fifth  tand  being  only 
obscure,  not  wanting. 

ColeopterlSt(koI-6-op't^-istXn.  One  versed 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  Coleoptera. 

OoleopterooB,  Goleoptaral  (koid-op't6r- 
us.  kol-4-op't6r-al),  a.  Pertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Coleoptera ;  a%  a  ooieopteroti«  in- 

ColMptlle  (  kor«-op-tn  X  n.  [  Or.  koleoe.  a 
sheatn,  and  ptUon,  a  feather.  ]  In  boL  toe 
same  as  ColeophylL 

Coleorlilat  (kol-«-«-ri'saX  n.  [6r.  koUoe.  a 
^eath,  and  rhiza,  a  root]  In  bot  the 
sheath  which  covers  the  voung  ndide  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  in  its  early  devel- 
opment 

Col0r,t  n.    A  collar.     Chaucer. 

Colera,tn.  [L.  cAo<em,  bile.]  Bile.  Chaueer, 

Cola-rape  (kdrrftpX  n.  A  plant,  ^rosfiea 
Rapa,  or  common  turnip. 

ColeredL  \  pp.  gt  a.  Collared ;  wearing  col- 
lars.   Chaucer. 

Cole-seed  (kdrs^X  n.  1.  a  plant,  Brauica 
Napua,  called  also  Winter  Rape.— 2.  The 
seed  of  this  plant  from  which  oil-cake  is 
prepared  for  feeding  cattle. 

Co-lenee  (kd-les-se'X  ».  [Prefix  CO,  and 
U$$ee.]  In  late,  a  joint  lessee ;  a  partner  in 
a  lease;  a  joint  tenant 

Oo-leuor  (kd-les-sor'X  n.  [Prefhi  co,  and 
leator.]  In  late,  a  joint  grantor  uf  a  lease; 
apartner  in  giving  a  lease. 

Coleitafr(k6rstaf>.  Same  as  Celetaf,  Cowl- 
etaf. 

Colat,  CoUett  (koYei,  koHet),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  acolyte.)  An  inferior  church  servant 
See  Acolyte. 

Cole-ttt  (kdl-titX  n.    See  Coal-tit. 

Colewori  ( k6Vw«rt  X  n.  [  Cole,  and  u^orf ,  A. 
Sax.  wyrt,  an  herb.]  1.  A  particular  species 
of  cole,  Braeeiea  oleraeea,  or  cabbage.— 2.  A 
young  cabbage  cut  before  the  head  is  formed. 

Ool-fOX,  \  n.  A  crafty  fox.  [Col  occurs  thus 
in  several  old  words.    I  ts  origin  is  obscure.  ] 

Colle  (korikX  n.  [L.  colictu.  Or.  kdlikoe,  from 
kalon,  the  colon.  ]  In  pathoL  a  painful 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  intestines,  espe- 
cially of  the  colon,  attended  with  fever  or 
inflammation.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
this  dangerous  complaint  mentioned  in 
medical  works. 

C011cCollealOconk,kol1k-alXa.  Affecting 
the  bowels.     'Cotidr  pangs.'    MUton. 

CoUckedaollktYa.  Affected  with  coUc; 
griped.    Dr.  G.  Cheyne. 

(kmCky  (korik-lX  a.  Pertaining  to  colic;  as, 
colicky  pains. 

ColkUi  (kon-de),  n.  pi  The  coliea,  a  flamily 
of  conirostral  birds,  order  Passeres  or  In- 
sesiores.  of  which  the  genus  CoUns  Is  the 
type.  They  are  inhabitants  of  Africa  and 
India;  and  as  their  plumage  is  of  a  soft  and 
silken  character,  and  generally  of  sober 
tints,  they  are  often  called  'mouse-birds.' 

CoUn  (korin),  n.  [Fr.]  The  American  part- 
ridge (Perdu?  or  Ortj^  Virginianus). 

CoUieam  (kol-i-s^^umX  n.    See  CoLOSSSUlf. 

CoUtlS  (kolI'tisX  n.  (Or  k6lon,  the  colon.] 
Inpathol.  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  colon;  colonltis. 

CcdlUB  (koll-usX  n.  A  genus  of  African  coni- 
rostral birds,  order  Passeres,  family  Colldsd 
or  colles,  allied  to  the  plantain-eaters.  The 
species  live  among  trees,  and  are  very  active 
climbera 

CoUt  (koll  v.t  [X.  coUum,  the  neck.1  To 
embrace  tlie  neck.  '  They  coll  and  kiss  him. ' 
Latimer. 

CoU  t  (kol),  n.  An  embrace  round  the  neck. 
T.  MiddUton. 

OolUbelketiont(kol-ha/e-fak''shonXn.  [L 
prefix  con,  and  labefaeeo,  to  make  to  totter.] 
A  wasting  away;  decay;  decline.    JSfoimt 


ch,  dUin;     di,  8c  loeA;     g.  go%     j,  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sify;     VH,  (Aen;  th,  fUn;     w,  wig;    wh,  «Aig;    zh,  asure.— See  KIT. 
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CoUaborateur  (kol-lab-o-rilrt*r),  n.  [Fr.] 
Same  as  CoUaboratcr,  which  term  it  origin- 
ated. 

CoUaboratiOIl  (koMab'd-ra^Bhon),  n.  The 
act  of  working  together;  united  labour. 

In  ctUaboratioH  with  Mr.  Eirikr  Maffnusson  he  has 
translated  the  following  works  from  the  Icelandic. 

Men  o/th*  Time. 

Collaborator  (koMab'd-r&-t6r),  n.  [Fr.  eo^ 
lahoraUur,  as  if  from  a  L.  collaborator, 
from  eol  for  eon,  together,  and  Ittboro, 
to  labour.]  An  assistimt;  an  associate  in 
labour,  especially  in  literary  or  scientific 
pursuits.    [A  modem  word.] 

Collaotoun,!  n.  [L.  collatio,  eollationit,  a 
bringing  together.  1  A  conference.  Chaucer. 

Collapsable  (kol-laps'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
collapsing  or  oeing  made  to  collapse. 

CoUapse  (kol-lapV),  v.i.  pret.  &  pp.  col- 
lapsed;  ppr.  eoUapniig.  [L.  eoUabor,  coUap- 
tui,  to  fall  together,  to  fall  in  ruins— oo2 
for  oon,  and  labor,  to  slide  or  fall]  L  To 
fall  in  or  together,  asthetwo  sides  of  avessel; 
to  close  by  falling  together ;  as,  a  bladder 
when  emptied  of  air  coUapses. 

In  consumptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are  ex- 
hausted and  the  sides  of  the  canals  collapse. 

Arbuthnot. 

%  Fig.  to  come  to  nothing ;  to  break  down ; 
as,  the  project  eolUwaed. 
Collapse  (kol-lapsO>  n.  1.  A  falling  in  or 
together,  as  of  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel 
2.  In  med.  an  extreme  sinldng  or  depression : 
a  more  or  less  sudden  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.— 8.  Fia.  a  sudden  and  complete 
failure  of  any  kmd;  a  break-down. 

There  was  now  a  general  collapse  in  heroism ;  in- 
trigue toolc  the  place  of  patriotic  ardour. 

tV.  Chambers. 

Collapsed  (koMapsf),  p.  and  a.  Exhibiting 
a  collapse;  ruined;  decayed;  come  to  nought; 
as,  eollapeed  prolects.  'The  ruins  of  his 
crown's  eoUapeed  state.'  Mir.  for  Mags. 
'Those  corrupted  inbred  humours  of  col- 
lapsed nature.'   Quarles. 

ColIapBion  (kol-lap'shon),  n.  A  state  of 
falling  together  or  collapsing.  'The  col- 
lapsion  of  the  skin  after  death.   Dr.Bussell. 

Collar  (kolldr),  n.  [L.  collars,  Fr.  collier,  a 
collar,  from  L.  eoUum,  the  neck.]  1.  Some- 
thing worn  round  the  neck,  whether  for 
use  or  oraament  or  both,  or  it  may  be  for 
restraint;  thus  the  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of 
necklace  or  chain  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character  worn  by  the  knights  of  several 
orders,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  order 
appended  to  it;  to  a  part  of  the  harness  of 
an  animal  used  for  draught;  and  to  an 
article  of  dress  or  part  of  a  garment  going 
round  the  neck ;  as,  the  collar  of  a  coat  or 
shirt  Jocularly  applied  by  Shakspere  to  a 
halter. 

While  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the  cottar. 

Shak. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  collar,  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  especially  at  or  near  the 
end  of  something  else:  (a)  in  arch,  a  ring  or 
cincture;  also,  a  collar-bBam  (which  see).  (&) 
In  froe.  (1)  the  ring  upon  the  stipe  (stem)  of  an 
agaric;  (2)  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
radicle  and  plumula;  (3)  the  point  of  diver- 
gence of  the  root  and  stem,    (e)  In  mtcK 

(1)  a  ruff  on  a  shaft  at  one  end  of  a  Journal, 
to  prevent  the  shaft  from  shifting  endwise. 

(2)  A  plate  of  metal  screwed  down  upon  the 
stuffing-box  of  a  steam-engine,  with  a  hole 
to  allow  the  piston-rod  to  pass  through. 

(3)  A  ring  inserted  in  a  lathe  puppet  for 
holding  the  end  of  the  mandrel  next  the 
chuck.    (4)  A  steel  ring  which  confines  a 

Elanchet,  m  coining,  and  prevents  spread- 
ig  under  the  pressure  of  the  coining-press. 
(5)  The  neck  of  a  bolt  {d\  NauL  (1)  an  eye 
in  the  end  or  bight  of  a  shroud  or  stay,  to 
go  over  a  masthead.  (2)  A  rope  formed  into 
a  wreath,  with  a  heart  or  dead-eye  in  the 
bight,  to  which  the  stay  is  confined  at  the 
lower  part  («)  In  zool.  (1)  the  coloured  ring 
round  the  neck  of  birds.  (2)  The  thickened 
secreting  margin  of  the  mantle  of  the  tes- 
taceous gasteropoda— .4  collar  of  brawn  is 
the  quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel,  brawn 
being  derived  from  the  collar  or  breast  part 
of  a  boar.— 7o  slip  the  collar,  to  escape  or 
get  free;  to  disentangle  one's  self  from  diffi- 
culty, labour,  or  engagement —/n  collar, 
out  qf  collar,  ready  for  or  used  to,  and  un- 
ready for  or  unused  to  work.— Against  the 
collar,  uphill,  so  that  the  horse's  shoulders 
are  constantly  pressed  against  the  collar; 
hence,  ftg.  against  difficulties. 
Collar  ( koH^r ).  v.  t  1.  To  seize  by  the  col- 
lar. —2.  To  put  a  collar  on.  —3.  To  roll  up 
and  bind  in  the  same  way  as  a  collar  of 
brawn;  as,  to  coUar  beet 


CoUara^  (koll6r-&J),  n.  A  duty  formerly 
levied  on  uie  collars  of  draught-horses. 

CoUar-beam  (koHdr-bSmX  n.  A  beam  or 
piece  of  timber  extending  between  two  op- 
posite rafters,  at  some  height  above  their 
base. 

Collar-bone  (koHto-bdnX  n-    The  clavicle. 

CoUar-day  (kon6r-d&),  n.  A  day  on  which 
knights  appear  at  court  in  their  collars. 

Collared  (kolldrd).  p.  and  a.  1.  Having  a 
collar  on  the  neck.— 2.  In  Jier.  same  as 
Gorged,  2. 

Collaret  (kol'lto-et),  n.  A  small  collar  of 
linen,  fur,  or  the  like,  worn  by  women. 

Collar -launder  (kondr-l&n-d6r),  n.  In 
mining,  a  gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a  lift 
of  a  pump  to  convey  water  to  a  cistern  or 
any  other  place. 

CoUatable  (kol-l&t'a-blX  n.  Capable  of  being 
collated. 

Collate  (kol-latO,  v.  t  pret.  &  pp.  collated; 
ppr.  (xtllating.  [  L.  cor\fero,  coUatum,  to  bring 
together,  to  compare,  to  bestow— eoi  for  eon, 
and  fero,  latum,  to  carry:]  L  To  bring  to- 
gether and  compare ;  to  examine  critically, 
noting  points  of  SCTeement  and  disagree- 
ment :  appUed  particularly  to  manuscripts 
and  books ;  as,  to  collate  all  the  manuscripts 
of  a  classical  author. 

They  could  not  relinauish  their  Judaism,  and  em- 
brace Christianity,  without  consiaering.  weighing, 
and  c0iiatiH£r  both  religions.  South. 

2.  To  confer  or  bestow  a  benefice  by  colla- 
tion (which  see):  followed  by  to. 

If  the  patron  neglects  to  present,  the  bishop  may 
cottate  his  clerk  to  the  church.  BtacJkstone. 

8.  To  bestow  or  confer.  '  The  grace  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d,  there  consignea,  exhibited, 
and  coUaUd.'  Jer.  Taylor.  [Rare.]— 4.  To 
gather  and  place  In  order,  as  the  sheets  of 
a  book  for  binding. 

Collate  (kol-lafX  v.i.  To  place  in  a  benefice 
by  collation. 

Collateral (kol-lat'dr-al). a.  [L.L.  eoUateralis 
—col  tor  eon,  and  lateraUs,  from  latus,  a  side.  ] 

1.  At  the  side;  belonging  to  the  side  or  what 
is  at  the  side.  '  The  cardinal  and  collateral 
winds.'    Camden. 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  eoltateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere.        Shak. 

2.  Acting  indirectly;  acting  through  side 

channels. 

They  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  yon  and  me, 
If  by  direct  or  by  coltaterat  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd.  we  will  our  kingdom  give 
To  you  in  satisfaction.  SkaJt. 

8.  Derived  from  or  acting  on  the  side ;  ac- 
companying but  subordinate;  auxiliary; 
subsidiary.  'A  eoUateral  comfort'  Piers 
Plowman. 

All  the  force  of  the  motiTe  lies  within  itself:  it  re- 
ceives no  coUateral  strength  from  external  consider- 
ations. AtUrbury. 

He  (Atterbury)  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on  the 
main  question,  and  on  aifi  the  coitaterat  questions 
springing  out  of  it.  Macautay, 

4.  In  genealogy,  descending  from  the  same 
stock  or  ancestor,  but  not  in  a  direct  line; 
as  distinguished  from  lineal.  Thus  the 
children  of  brothers  are  eoUateral  relations, 
having  different  fathers  but  a  common  grand- 
father.—CoUateral  assuranu,  in  law,  assur- 
ance made  over  and  above  the  principal  deed. 
—Collateral  cireulatia'n,  in  physiol.  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  from  one  pari  to  another 
of  the  same  system  of  vessels  by  collateral 
communicating  channels;  it  is  much  more 
frequent  In  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries.— 
Collateral  issue  in  law,  is  where  a  criminal 
convict  pleads  any  matter  allowed  by  law  in 
bar  of  execution,  as  pregnancy,  the  king's 
pardon,  an  act  of  grace,  or  diversity  of  per- 
son, viz.  that  he  or  she  is  not  the  same  that 
was  attainted.  &c.,  whereon  issue  is  taken, 
which  issue  is  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  in- 
stanter.  —  Collateral  security,  such  addi- 
tional security  is  a  deed  granted  over  other 
property  besides  that  fdready  mortgaged 
for  the  greater  safety  of  the  mortgagee; 
or  a  bill  of  exchange  given  or  a  pledge 
deposited  to  secure  a  pre-existing  debt 

Collateral  (koMat'«r-alX  n.  l.  A  collateral 
relation  or  kinsman.— 2.  Collateral  security. 
See  the  adjective. 

Collaterally  (kol-Ut'6r-al-U),  adv.  In  a 
collateral  manner:  (a)  side  by  side ;  by  the 
Bide.— Collaterally  disposed,  in  her.  set  side 
by  side,  as  distinguished  from  set  upright, 
which  is  termed  eo-erectant  or  eo-ereUed. 
<6)  Indirectly.  'The  Papists  more  directly 
and  the  fanatics  more  eoMa(«raZ2y.'  Dryden. 
(e)  In  collateral  relation;  not  in  a  direct  line; 
not  lineally.  'Members  of  his  own  family 
eoUateraUy  related  to  him.'    Coxe. 


CoUateralnese  (kol-lafdr-al-nes),  n.  Hie 
state  of  being  collateral    Cotgrave. 

CoUationt  (kol-l&'shon),  v.i.    To  partake  of 

a  light  repast;  to  lunch. 

.  I  went  to  see  a  coach-race  in  Hide  PariCj  andc*/. 
latioH'd  in  Spring  Garden.  sve^yn. 

Collation  (kol-l&'shon),  n.  l.  The  act  of  col- 
lating or  bringing  or  laying  together  and 
comparing;  a  comparison  of  one  copy  or 
thing  of  alike  kind  with  another;  especially, 
the  comparison  of  manuscripts  or  editiona 
of  booka— 2.t  The  act  of  conferring  or  be- 
stowing; a  gift 

Neither  are  we  to  gfre  thanks  alone  for  the  etUm^ 
tioM  of  these  benefits.  Jimy. 

8.  In  canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  derinr- 
man  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  is  ue 
ordinary  of  the  benefice,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  has  the  benefice  in  his  own  gift 
or  patronage,  or  by  neglect  of  the  patron 
has  acquired  the  patron's  rights.  When  the 
patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  oishop.  he  Me> 
sents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and  the  bishop 
institutes  him;  but  if  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese is  Uie  patron,  his  presentation  and  in- 
stitution are  one  act,  and  are  called  eoQation. 
4.  In  eommcn  law,  the  presentation  of  a 
copy  to  its  original,  and  a  comparison  made 
by  examination,  to  ascortain  its  conform!^ 
also  the  report  of  the  act  made  by  the  pro- 
per officers. —5.  In  Scots  law,  a  provision  by 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  herit* 
able  and  movable  estate  of  a  deceased  per- 
son may  be  accumulated  into  one  mast  and 
distributed  equally  amongst  the  next  of  Un. 
6.  A  compilation ;  specifically,  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  the  fathers  of  the  church; 
also,  the  act  of  reading  and  conversing  on 
the  lives,  a  practice  instituted  in  monaa- 
teries  by  St  Benedict  Dr.  W.  Smith. 
Hence— 7.  A  light  repast:  a  term  originally 
applied  to  the  light  repast  partaken  of  by 
monks  in  monasteries  after  the  reading 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints.— a  t  A  conference. 
Chaucer.— Collation  <if  seals,  in  law,  denotea 
(a)  one  seal  set  on  the  same  label*  on  the 
reverse  of  another.  Wharton.  (&)  A  method 
of  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  a  seal  by 
comparing  it  with  another  known  to  be 
gen^ne.    Bouvier. 

Collatloner  (kol-l&'shon-^r).  n.  One  who 
collates  or  examines  the  sheets  or  pagea  of 
a  book,  after  it  has  been  printed,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  been  coirectly 
printed,  paged.  &c. 

CoUatltioaBt  (kol-la-ti'shusX  a.  (L.  eoOoH- 
eius.]  Contributed:  brought  together;  per- 
formed by  contribution.  BaHey. 
CollatlYe  (kol-l&'tivX  a.  Eedes.  presented 
by  collation,  a  term  applied  to  advowsons 
or  livings  of  which  the  bishop  and  patron 
are  the  same  person. 

Collator  (kol-U't6rX  n.  1.  One  who  collatea 
or  compares  manuscripts  or  copies  of  hooka. 
2.  One  who  collates  to  a  benefice.— 8.  t  One 
who  confers  any  benefit  or  bestows  a  gift  of 
any  kind. 

Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  cotlator^r  hon- 
our. Fetrhmtm. 

Collaudt  (koin«dX  v.t  pL  eoUaudo—col  tot 
con,  togetner.  and  laudo,  to  praise.]  To 
unite  in  praisuur.    Howell 

CoUaadaUont  (kol-l»d-a'8hon).  n.  [See  COL- 
LAUD.]  Laudation;  encomium;  flattery.  y«r. 
Taylor. 

Colleagae  (koiaeg),  n.  [L.  eolUga,  a  col- 
league—cot  for  eon,  together,  and  lego,  to 
send  on  an  embassy  or  office. )  A  partner  or 
associate  in  the  same  office,  employment, 
or  commission,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
never  used  of  partaers  in  trade  or  manufac- 
tures. 

Colleague  (kol-l^X  v.t.  To  unite  with. 
Shak.    [Bare.] 

CoUeagueship  (kollSg-shipX  n.  Partner- 
ship in  office. 

Collect  (kollektO.  v.t  [L.  eoUigo,  eoUeetum 
—eol  for  eon,  ana  lego,  to  gather ;  Or.  Ieg6.] 
I.  To  gather  into  one  body  or  place ;  to  as- 
semble or  bring  together:  as,  to  eolUet  men 
into  an  armv ;  to  eolleet  curiosities  or  rare 
books;  to  eolleet  taxes,  accounts,  Ac— 8.  To 
gain  by  observation  or  information.  [Now 
rare.] 

The  rererent  care  I  bear  onto  my  lord 

Made  me  coUtct  these  dangers  in  the  duke.    SkmJL 

8.  To  gather  from  premises ;  to  infer  as  a 
consequence.    [Now  rare.] 

Which  consequence.  I  conceive.  Is  very  ill  coUeeted. 

Loc*e. 
—To  eoUeet  one's  se\f,  to  recover  from  sar^ 
prise  or  a  disconcerted  state ;  to  sain  com- 
mand over  the  thoughts  when  dispersed, 
over  the  passions  when  tumultuous,  or  the 


FMe,  tAt,  fat.  fftll;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mdve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;     il,  Sc  abune;     f.  So.  itjf. 


mind  when  diimuvd-  'ArMrtiMd  mnch  1 
lUd  in  U>D«  MlUd  n^Mlf:  Siat.^Siti.  To 
g»Ui«.  UHBibls,  group, '" 


rt  <kol!«lt1 


a.  inler.  d«lnc«. 
c.i.    To  run  logeUwr;  to 
101  ttHtcu  in  u  abK«u ; 


or  vedal  o««lon.  '  ThaH  beutUnl  wf- 
Itelt  vblcta  luwl  KioUiM]  the  grlili  ot  lort; 
([■nmtiooi  o[  Chrlatluu '    Mueaulay. 

OOUWAUIM  <ko]-lek-U'n»4).  ».  pL  [I., 
tbingi  coUeclad.]  A  lam  appllad  to  ■ 
Mlactlon  ol  pMUM  m>m  nrToiu  author*. 
Buully  mula  for  tha  pDipoaa  oI  lutraetloB; 
■  mItcellUT. 

OoUmUhmiU)  (kol-lBttl'Dt-ai),  a.  [L 
KoUfdawiu  1    OatlurKl;  coUcotcd.    JoJU- 

OollMtott  (kollgkCad),  pp.  and  a.  L  Oa- 
ttaered  togathar.--!.  Kot  dlaconcartad;  cool; 
flmi;pnpand:Hlt-paiKHcd:u.  tobequila 
(dflwstod  Inttiamldat  of  danaaT.  'Uonrlgi- 
laotandaDUietttl.'    Sv  J.  Baywari. 

OOUaOtadlr  (koMakt'ed-iil  ado.  1  In  one 
Tlaw;  togetlwT;  In  ana  bod)'.  Dr.  B.  Mori 
[Bara.)-^  In ■  cool,  dnn,  or  •aUpoaaeaaed 
manner ;  la,  he  Ipoka  quite  calmlT  and  col- 

OOll*o£>dIIMI(ko|.lekfed-DeaXn     1.  The 

■tal«  of  bcins  collected  or  broncht  Into 
cloaennion  or  concentration.  DrTu.  Hon. 
lYirrr.y-i.  AcollMlad  or  cool  >tate  of  the 


«  book!  n 
1  That  which  It  collected,  nthered.  or 
logather;  ai.  a  sutlMKcm  oI  plctaree :  ■ 
Uttian  of  eauTi  or  eennonl;  apedflc 
that  which  li  cf>Uect*l  tor  a  charlti 
nllgioua.  or  other  purpoee.  'Now 
cerDlngthgi»U«l>(inrorthe  lalnU.'    1 

auencca :  deduction  from  promiefli ;  i 


E.  The  Jurin 
lectotahlp.     a 


colle^a  of  tha  Engllih  ui 


I  COLLKOTOH,   ».  — Sin.    > 


(£ll«l^tlmut(koi-lak-tl'ihni),a.  Oathared 

OoUscUrs'tkol-lBkflTX  a.  IL.  eatlAsHnu; 
Fr.  talUci^.]  1.  Formid  by  gathering; 
gathered  Into  a  mui,  nm,  or  bndr;  con- 
gngatad  or  nfignnted.  'A  bodj  uUmHh, 
bflcauH  It  cohtauieth  a  huge  multltuda' 
Booker.  —  £  In  ^mm.  expreolna  a  numbar 
or  tnulUlade  united:  tx,  a  cdlittiH  noon 
or  name,  which,  though  Ln  tha  ilngalar  num- 
ber Itaall.denolei  more  than  one  bdiridual, 
ueoinpanif.army,  trDD|i,a»i7iUy.— at  De- 
ducing comeqaencti;  reannlng:  InfeTTlog. 
■Critical  and  c(iIl«Tiii*iwori.'5(rT'.Anwni. 
«.  Hailing  the  offlca  or  power  of  collecting 
together;  tending  to  collect;  forming  a  cof 
lection 

DolIacttTS  fkoMcktlT),  n  In  thiih.  auoun 
of  multitude ;  a  noun  with  a  lingular  lorn 
comprehending  In  Ite  meaning  laTeml  In- 
dlTiduala 


ofllcar  appointed  aniL .__ 

lecC  and  receive  cuitom^  dntiee,  taiea,  0 
toll  wlthlna  certain  dli(rict-l  A  bachelor 
of  art!  in  Oiford  who  la  appointed  to  lupar- 
Intend  ume  icholaitio  proceeding)  la  Lent 

of  lome  apedea  of  compoaite  OowHw,  Ac., 
and  acting  la  bruabei  to  clear  the  pollen 
out  of  the  cell!  ol  the  anlhen  Treat,  qf 
Bot  —  Bleetrieal  coOeetor,  the  upper  plate 
or  diik  o(  a  condonaer.  emplojed  tup  collecl- 
ing  aleclricltj. 
(ioQaatante(1iDMekftr-ilVn.  TbedlMrict 

(^UatAmlite  (k^l-lekt'er-i^'p),  n.  L  The 
office  of  a  collector  of  cnitonu  or  tuea  — 

£.  Tbe  lorladlclioD  of  a  collector. 
CoUeOttau  (kollekfrei),  «.    A  female  col- 

OollMUrr(koMeg'a-ta-rlXn.  [L.<u(,wllh, 
and  Ugo,  to  Knd.J    Bame  ai  Co-itgaUt. 
warn  {koneJJ,ji_  [L  ceUviuin,  a  Kciety, 


leraldi; 

of  tliew  kind)  an  naoallf  inc 

etlahUlhed  b;  the  innrenut    I 

■tate.— tVIni< 

applied  to  Oie 


e  Ion 


In  Scotland,  a 
CiYll  cootU 
uncll  and  u 


,  clerkiof  lei- 

■lon.  clerki  of  the  billi.  writen  to  the  ilg- 
net,  ftt— 1  E«pecl»il»,  ■  ioclet/  incorpor- 
ated for  pnrpoaea  of  initruction  and  atndy 
Id  the  higher  btanchee  of  knowledge;  ai, 
tha  eoUr^i  of  the  Engllah  unlvenlTlea,  or 
tha  Scotch  BBOtga,  whTch  are  Identical  with 


!  belonging 


college. - 


CoUrcUTdr  (kol-Ieki 


CollMttmiau  (kol-takt'lt 
raua     Todi"  "   '•■•™' 

Oollactor  fkol-lekf*r),  «.  ; 
lectt  or  gaUiere  thlngi  whic 

builnen  ol  mllecUng  objecl 
hooki.  paintlogH,  plantfl.  n 
£c~t.  A  compiler;  one  w 


'Thick  at  (he  eoUe^  of  the  bee*  In  Ua}.' 
Drydm.    IRare  | 

OoUeca-ptlddlllC  (konej-pnd-lng),  >l  A 
kind  of  imall  plnm-paddlng- 

CoIUKlMl  (kol-Vji-at).  a.  SeUtIng  to  a  col- 
lege; belongtug  to  a  college;  baring  the  pro- 
pntia  and  prlrllegei  of  a  college. 

CoUtfUn  (kol-I«'JI-aD>  n.  A  member  of  a 
collcfte,  particularly  of  a  literary  Inatltutlon 
■o  celled;  an  inhabitant  of  a  college;  a  atu- 
dent     '  Pellow-coltrnaiu.'     LamS- 

C(dlMlkt«(kol-ti'J|.il),a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
acolTwe;  iM,  eoUeffiatx  Atudlea^l  Ccniti- 
litntea  after  the  manner  of  a  college ;  aa.  a 
coUc^lf  eoclet/.  —  CnUryuiie  cAurcJt,  (a)  a 
chnreb  that  bai  no  blihop'!  eee,  hot  haa 
nelertheleH  a  college  or  chapter  of  dean, 
canona.  and  prebenda.  01  theie  lome  are 
ot  royal,  othen  of  eccleiiaatlcil  lonndatlon: 
and  each  Is  regulated,  In  mattert  of  divine 

andentlr  abbeyi  which  hare  been  lecular- 

Ued.  (6)Inficotlandar-*  "■-'■-"-•■ 

an  ordm 
ale  of  til 

OoUCflftUt  (kol  I^JLit),  n 
a  CDllege,     -Rlgotuui  ciut( 


U  ahelli. 


tiaeue  in  Uie  lubeplderma]  layare  of  many 
herbaceoni  iteini,  >uch  ai  in  tha  genera 
Enmei,  Beta.  Chenopodlum,  Ac. 
Colin  (kollet),  n.    [Vi.  eoUtt.  a  collar  or 


collar  or  band 


liDonglewelleia. 

plane  at  the  bot- 
lllanla  lb\  The  part  of  a  ring 
the  beiel  in  wblcb  tha  atoiie  la 


,    S.  In  fflau-maiiiv.  that  put  of  glau  reaaela 


COLLDUTIOK 


t.  Id  math,  a  inudt  band  ot  metal,  aa  (be 
ring  whlob  faateni  tbe  packing  ot  a  platan, 
fi  u  bal  the  neck  or  part  ot  a  plant  trom 
which  iprlng  tbe  aicendlhg  and  deacending 

Cl>Ilat«Tlftl  (koMe-t«'ri-al),  a.  In  entom. 
pertaining  to  the  colleterlum. 

Oolletailtun  (liol-le-l«'ri-uniJ,  n.  [See  Cot^ 
LITIO.]  In  entom.  an  organ  in  Ihe  (cmalea 
ol  certain  ioiecta,  containing  a  white  gla- 
tlnoua  anbttance  by  which  tbe  ora  are  ce- 
mented together 

OollaUa  (kot-let'lk).  s.  [Or.  kctUtlliot.  from 
keilai,  to  glue  I    Baring  the  property  of 

Jluinjt:  UBlutinanL 

ftlllvUO  (Eol-let'lk),  n.     An  igglutlnanL 

OoUav  (kolli),  n.    Same  ai  cSlin. 

Oolllfivt  (kol-l«-birX  n.  A  member  ot  a 
deiplied  raceol  people  Inhabiting  Foltou, 
Ualne.and  Anion  In  ?rince,indrMembllng 
tbe  cagola  of  the  Pyreneea- 

ColMe  (kol-Ud'l  e.i.  prel.  ooKMed:  ppr.  0*1- 
iidifig  II.  toUido—ail.  with,  and  lodo.  to 
•trtko.J     To  itrike  or  daah  againtt  each 

ahock ;  /ig.  to  meet  in  oppoaltlon  or  ant*' 
guDlini;aa,theirlnlareatecDU>djd.  'CoUUUd 
and  ground  Itaelf  to  plecea'  Carlylt. 
0<»]ll3e((kollid'),e.<.    To  Itrike  agalnat;  to 
daih  together.  '  Struck  or  eoJIfded  hy  a  lolld 

0(ilU8.(kHly0ioni),  n.  [PerhapaUt,  adog 
with  a  docked  tall,  from  Sc.  cote  or  eoU,  to 
cut,  to  lop;  comp.  Icel.  kMa.  a  deer  or  a 
ewe  without  borni]  A  larlety  of  dog  ea- 
peclaliy  common  in  Scotland,  and  ranch 
eileemed  bi  Scotch  ihepharda;  aaheep-dog. 

Colllar  (kol'yer),  n.  Il^maal;  comp.  laui- 
intr,  aaurer.]  ].  A  digger  of  coal;  one  wbo 
work!  in  a  coal-mine.— a  A  coal  merchant 
or  dealer  in  coal.— S  A  coaitlng  veatel  em- 
plffred  in  the  coal  trade. 

0alU«T7  (kol'ydr-U  n.  1.  The  place  where 
coal  la  dug;  a  coal  mine  or  plL^X.  The  coal 


Colllntlon(Lol-U-gi'ahon),n.  1.  A  binding 
together.  'That  tortuoalty  or  nodoilty  In 
the  narel,  occaaioned  by  the  coliigalvm  of 
veaaela'  3ir  T.  Broant.—i.  la  Mini,  a 
term  given  to  that  proceia  by  which  many 
iaolated  facta  are  brought  logelber  under 
one  general  conception  or  obeenatlon.  aa 
when  Kepler  dlecoveied  that  the  dllTetcat 
point!  In  which  a  planet  had  been  obinrred 


l^ruAvaniDW 

■"-— lyorbyiMeieria 


r.Pi£ 


to  determine  the  ei 

OOLLIHATOR,  Z 


CoUlinkta  (koini-mit),  e.l.  [Sea  Collima- 
non.l  Toadjuat  thellneof  colliioBtlonin, 
and  thua  to  determine  the  error  of  colllma- 

ColUmAtmc  (koini-mlting},  a.    Correctiiig 

eye-piece  wflh  a  diagonal  reflector  uaed 

\ting  Unt.    See 

'(kol-U-m&'ahon),  n.    [From 

■  fancied  L.  verb  eMiman,  appeannc  in 
aome  HSS.  of  acero  and  Aniua  OeUiu*. 
which  la,  in  tact,  a  falie  reading  for  ai- 
Uneare,  trom  ool,  togather.  and  linea.  a 
line  I  The  act  ot  leveUing  or  ol  dlrecUng 
tbe  Bight  to  a  fized  object— iiw  nf  colli- 

aia  teleacope,  tranait  Itutrumenl,  ic.,  (lie 
atraight  line  whic  b  paiaea  through  the  centra 

w,  wig;     «h,  wUg;    ib,  anin,— See  KMT. 
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of  the  object-glass,  and  istersecta  at  right 
angles  those  wires  which  are  fixed  in  the 
focus.  The  deviation  of  the  actual  line  of 
sight  in  a  telescope  from  the  focus  and 
centre  of  the  object-glass,  or  from  the  projper 
position,  is  termed  the  error  q^  eolUmatum, 
which  must  be  corrected  or  allowed  for  in 
observations. 
Collimator  <koMim'&-tdrX  n.    [See  above.] 

1.  A  small  telescope  used  for  adjusting  the 
line  of  coUiroation  and  determining  the  ool- 
limation  error  in  astronomical  instruments. 

2.  The  object-glass  of  the  telescope  of  a 
spectroscope  to  which  the  slit  is  attached. 
A]ao  caMed  Collimating  lena.   SeeSPBOTBO- 

8C0PK. 

CoUta  (kol'lin),  n.  [See  Colloid.]  The 
purest  form  of  gelatm,  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  similar  substances,  which  are  hence 
called  eoUoids. 

Colllne  t  (kolOIn),  n.  [Fr.  eoUine,  from  L. 
eoUU,  a  hilL  ]  A  Uttle  hUl ;  a  mount 
'Watered  paries,  full  of  fine  coUinsi  and 
ponds.'    Evelifn.    [Bare.] 

dolUnear  (kol-lin'S-^r),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
situated  in  a  corresponding  line;  as,  a  series 
of  points  eoUinear  with  another  seiiea 

Colllneate  (kol-lin'e-at).  v.t  and  i  [L.  oo{- 
lineo—eol,  together,  and  linea,  a  line.]  To 
aim  or  direct  in  a  line  to  a  fixed  object;  to 
direct  or  lie  in  a  line  correq;>onding  with 
another. 

CoUtaeation  (koMin'g-a''Bhon).  n.  The  act 
of  aiming  or  directing  in  a  hue  to  a  fixed 
object    Johnson. 

Oomnglyt  (kolOing-li).  adv.  [From  ooU, 
to  embrace.]  With  embracing.  'CoUingly 
him  kist'    Chucoigne. 

CoUlnglial (kolling'gwal).  a.  [L.  eof,  with, 
and  hngua,  a  tongue  or  language.]  Speak- 
ing the  same  language.     West  Kev. 

OoUiqnalSle  (kol-likVa-bljL  a.  [See  Colli- 
QUATB.  ]  Capable  of  bemg  liquefied  or 
melted ;  liable  to  melt,  grow  soft,  or 
become  fluid. 

Colllfiuaiiieiit  (kol-lik'wa-ment),  n.  1. 1  The 
substance  formed  by  melting ;  that  which  is 
melted. —2.  The  first  rudiments  of  an  embryo 
in  generation. 

Comquant  (korii-kwant),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  dissolving  or  melting.    Bailey. 

CoUlquate  (kolli-kwatX  v.t.  or  i  [L.  eoUi- 
au€o—col,  and  liqueo,  to  melt  See  Liquid.  ] 
To  melt ;  to  dissolve ;  to  change  from  soUd 
to  fluid ;  to  make  or  become  liquid. 

The  ore  is<ro//('7M4>/r<^by  the  violence  of  the  fire.  BcyU. 

Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire  and  comitate  in  water. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

OoUiqiiation  (kol-li-kw&'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  melting;  a  melting  or  fusing  toge- 
ther. Bacon;  Boyle.— 2.  In  old  med.  a  wast- 
ing away  of  soUd  parts,  accompanied  by  an 
excessive  excretion  of  fluids. 

CoUlquaUye (kollik'wa-tiv). a.  1.  Melting; 
dissolving.— 2.  In  med.  profuse  or  excessive, 
BO  as  to  cause  exhaustion:  said  of  discharges; 
as.  a  colliquative  sweat,  a  profuse  clammy 
sweat. 

CoUl(mefkU!tlon(kol-lik'wS-fak''shon),  n. 
[L.  coUique/aeio — col,  with,  and  limufaeio, 
to  make  liquid.]  A  melting  together;  the 
reduction  of  different  bodies  into  one  mass 
by  fudon.  '  The  incorporation  of  metals  by 
simple  cottique/aetion.    Bacon. 

ColIlBion  OcoI-li'zhonX  n.  [L.  eoUisio,  from 
eoUido,  eoUisum—coi,  together,  and  Icsdo, 
to  strike  or  hurt  ]  1.  The  act  of  striking  or 
dashing  together;  a  striking  together  of  two 
hard  bodies ;  the  meeting  and  mutual  strik- 
ing of  two  or  more  moving  bodies,  or  of  a 
moving  body  with  a  stationary  one.  '  Colli- 
sion of  two  bodies.'  Milton.  '  Like  sparks 
from  flints'  collision.'  Sir  J.  Denham.— 
2.  Opposition;  antagonism;  interference; 
as,  a  collision  of  interests  or  of  parties. 
'  The  coUision  of  contrary  false  principles.' 
Warburton. 

CollislYe  (koMi'siv).  a.  Causing  collision; 
clashing.    Blaekmore. 

Collltlgant  (koMit'i-gantX  n.  [Preflx  eol 
for  eon,  and  litigant.  ]  One  who  litigates  or 
wrangles  with  another. 

CollltiffUlt  (kol-UVi-gant),  a.  Disputing 
or  wrangling  together.    Maunder. 

Collocate  (koHd-kat),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eoUo- 
eated;  ppr.  collocating.  [L.  eoUoeo—eol. 
together,  and  loco,  to  set  or  place.]  To  set 
or  place ;  to  set ;  to  station.  '  To  marshall 
and  colloeate  in  order  his  battailes.'    HaU. 

CoUooatet  (kol'ldk&t),  a.  Set;  placed. 
'The  pMta  wherein  that  virtue  is  coUoeate.' 
Bacon. 

OoUooatloll  (koMd-k&'shon),  n.  (L.  eoUo- 
eatio.]  L  The  act  of  collocating  or  placing ; 


the  act  of  disposing  along  with  something 
else ;  the  act  of  arranging. 

If  elegance  consists  in  the  choice  and  cottoeatian 
of  words,  you  have  a  most  indubitable  title  to  it. 

Sir  W.  Jetus. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed,  or  placed  along 
with  something  else :  the  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  something 
else ;  cusposition ;  arrangement ;  as,  in  this 
collocation  the  sense  of  the  word  is  clear. 

CoUocution  (kol-16-ka'shon),  n  [L.  eo^ 
locutio — col,  together,  and  locutw,  from 
loquar,  to  speak.  ]  A  speaking  or  conversing 
together;  conference;  mutual  discottrs& 
Bailey. 

Collocutor  (kol-lo-k1i't«r  or  kol-lok'fi-tdrX 
n.  One  of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue. 
Derham. 

Collodion  (kol-16'di-on),  n.  [Or.  koUa, 
glue,  and  etdos,  resemblance.]  A  substance 
prepared  by  dissolving  pyroxiline  or  gun- 
cotton  in  ether,  or  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  which  forms  a  useful  substitute  for 
adhesive  plaster  in  the  case  of  slight  wounds. 
When  the  fluid  solution  is  appliwi  to  the  cut 
or  wound  it  immediately  dnea  into  a  semi- 
transparent,  tenacious  fllm,  which  adheres 
firmly  to  the  part,  and  under  it  the  wound  or 
abrasion  heals  without  inflammation.  In  a 
slightly  modified  form  collodion  is  also  em- 
ployed as  the  basis  of  a  photographic  pro- 
cess, called  the  collodion  process.  To  ob- 
tain a  negative  picture  by  the  collodion 
process  a  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  film 
of  collodion,  which  is  sensitized  bv  a  salt 
(usually  the  nitrate)  of  silver,  and  the  plate 
exposed  in  the  camera.  The  picture  obtained 
is  then  developed  by  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  protosulphate  of  iron,  water,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  and  fixed  by  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  of  cyanide  of 
potassium.  To  obtain  a  positive  picture  the 
n^^tive  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  placed 
in  a  glass  frame,  the  paper  having  been  sensi- 
tized by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  common 
sea^salt,  and  afterwards  in  one  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  exposure  is  continued  tUl  the  tone 
is  sufiiciently  deep,  after  which  the  tint  is 
improved  by  means  of  a  salt  of  gold,  and  the 
picture  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Posi- 
tive pictures  may  be  obtained  direct  by  the 
collodion  proce8s,but  the  above  is  the  method 
most  frequently  adopted. 

Collodlonize  (kol-ld'di-on-Iz),  v.t  pret 
A  pp.  coUodionized ;  ppr.  coUodiontsing. 
In  photoa.  to  prepare,  as  a  plat^  with  col- 
lodion ;  to  treat  with  collodion. 

CoUodlOtype  Ckol-ld'di-d-tipX  n.  A  picture 
produced  by  the  collodion  process,  or  the 
method  by  which  such  pictures  are  pro- 
duced.   See  under  Collodion. 

CoUOffue  (kol-ldg').  v.i  [L.  colloquor—col, 
together,  and  loquor,  to  speak,  the  form 
being  probably  influenced  by  colleague.} 
To  confer  or  converse  confidentially  and 
secretly ;  to  converse  with  deceitful  inten- 
tions; to  lay  schemes  in  concert  with 
another.  [Oolloq.,  and  often  used  in  a 
humorous  sense.] 

He  had  been  coUagntttg  with  my  wife.    Tkaek*ray. 

CoUogoet  (kol-ldg'),  V.t    To  wheedle;  to 

flatter. 

The^  do  apply  themselves  to  eoUogu*  and  flatter 
their  lieges.  Bttrton. 

Colloid  (koHoid).  a.  [Or.  kMa,  glue,  and 
eidos,  resemblance.]  Like  glue  or  Jelly; 
specifically,  (a)  in  chem.  applied  to  uncrys- 
tallizable  liquida  See  Colloid,  n.  (d)  In 
geaL  a  term  applied  to  partly  amorphous 
minerala  —  Couoid  corpuscles  is  the  name 
given  to  small  cellular  bodies  existing  in 
the  brain  normally,  and  also  found  in  certain 
morbid  products  of  the  body. 

Colloid  (konoidX  n.  The  name  given  by 
Professor  Graham  to  a  transparent,  viscid, 
yellowish,  structureless,  or  slightly  granular 
matter,  resembling  liquid  gelatme.  Col- 
loids, as  starch,  gum,  albumen,  and  gelatine, 
diffuse  Uirough  a  given  septum,  as  parch- 
ment pvper,  much  more  slowly  than  crvs- 
talloids,  and  while  permeable  by  crystalloids 
are  impermeable  to  each  other.  Colloids  are 
highly  susceptible  of  chemical  change,  hence 
the  organic  proximate  principles  of  food,  as 
admitting  of  easy  assimilation,  are  colloids. 
Colloids  have  no  power  to  assume  a  crystal- 
line form,  and  they  are  inert  as  acids  and 
bases. 

Colloidal  (ko]-]oid'al).a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
or  of  the  nature  of  colloids. 

CoUoidalltv  ( koMoi-dal'iti  X  n.  Colloidal 
nature  or  character.    Prqf.  Graham. 

CoUop  (koFlop).  n.  [Probably  from  a  root 
meaning  to  beat,  the  original  meaning  being 


'  thus  a  piece  of  meat  made  tender  by  beating; 
comp.  Sw.  kottops,  G.  klopps,  both  a  dish  of 
meat  that  has  been  beaten;  D.  Hcqtpen,  O. 
khpfen,  to  beat;  E.  to  ctop.]  L  A  alice  or 
lump  of  flesh. 

He  covereth  his  face  with  his  fatnes,  and  iwairnh 
coilops  of  (at  on  his  flanks.  Job  av.  •7. 

God  knows  tfiou  art  a  cothf  of  my  flesh.    Skak. 

2.  A  slice  or  piece  of  anything.    [Bare.] 

This,  indeed,  with  the  former,  cut  two  pood  cMt^ 
out  of  the  crown  land.  fuiUr. 

Colloqiilal(kol-ld'kwi-alXa.  [See  Golloqut.  ] 
L  Penaining  to  conversation. 

His  rjohnson's)  cotltfuial  talents  wcve.  faKfced.  of 
the  hjgnest  order.  MaauUtff. 

2.  Peculiar  to  the  language  of  common  con- 
versation; as,  a  coUomUaX  phrase. 

ColloqiliallBm(kol-ld1cwi-al-izm).n.  A  word 
or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  language  of  cun- 
mon  conversation. 

CoUoquiaUty  (kolld'kwi-al''i-tiX  fi.  The 
state  of  being  colloquial  WoressUr.  [Bare.  ] 

0olloqiliailie<kol-161cwi-al-izX  v.t  To  make 
colloquial     Worcester.    [Bare.] 

GoIloqiliaIly(kol-16'kwi-al-liXad«.  In  a 
colloquial  or  conversational  manner;  in  col- 
loquial language. 

OoOlOQlllft  (kmld-kwistX  n.  A  speaker  in 
a  dialogue.  'The  coUoquisU  in  this  di*- 
l(^ne.'    Malone. 

CoUoquize  (koHd-kwIzX  v.i  To  take  part 
in  a  oolloquy  or  converaation;  to  oon?ene. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 

Colloquy  (kon6-kwiX  n.  (X^  eoUoquimn^ 
eol,  togeuker,  and  loquor,  to  qteak.]  The 
mutiuu  discourse  of  two  or  more;  a  confer- 
ence; a  dialogue;  a  conversation. 

In  retirement  make  frequent  eaiUftiiet  or  shoit 
discoursings  between  Cod  and  your  own  soul. 

y^r.  Tc^ytar. 

Collow  (kol'lSX  tk  Grime  or  soot  See 
COLLT.    [Obsolete  or  provincial] 

CollactailC7t(kol-luk'tan-siX  n.  [L.  eo(- 
lucior—col,  together,  and  tticf  or,  to  strug- 
gle.] A  struM;ling  to  resist;  opposition; 
contrarietv.    BaXleyt. 

CoUactationt  (kol-iuk-ta'shonXn.  A  stmg- 
gling  to  resist;  wrestling;  contest;  stnuegle. 
'  Cottuctation  with  old  hags  and  hobgobuns. ' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

CoUade  (kol-lfid'Xv.i  pret  colluded;  ppr. 
colluding.  [L.  ooUudo^eol,  together,  and 
ludo,  to  play,  to  banter,  to  mocE]  To  play 
into  the  hands  of  each  other;  to  conspire  in 
a  fhiud;  to  act  in  concert;  to  connive. 

If  they  let  diin^  take  their  course  they  will  be  re- 
presented as  colludiHg  with  sedition.  Burkt. 

CoUuder  (koMQd'dr),  n.  One  who  oonqdres 
in  a  fraud    Milton 

Collmn  (kollumX  n.  [L.,  the  neck]  In  hot 
same  as  Collar,  3  (fi). 

CollUBion  (kol-ia'zhonX  n.  [L.  cottusio.  See 
Collude.]  L  Secret  agreement  for  a  frau- 
dulent purpose. 

These  miracles  were  done  puUidy.  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  there  might  be  no  room  to  suspect 
artifice  or  collusion.  Atttr^ry. 

2.  Speciflcally,  in  law,  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  two  parties,  who  plead  or  pro- 
ceed fraudulently  against  each  other  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  third  person. 

CfoUUBlYe  (koMu'aiv),  a.  Frandulentiy  con- 
certed between  two  or  more;  as,  a  emusim 
a«*eement    'Coffttnvs  divorces.'    Strype. 

Couuaiyely  (kol-ia'siv-liX  adv.  In  a  o<m1u- 
sive  manner;  by  collusion;  by  secret  agree- 
ment to  defi^ud. 

CollUBi'renesB  (kol-ia'siv-nesX  ».  Theqoal- 
itv  of  being  collusive. 

CollaBOry  (kol-lu'so-riX  <>•  Carrying  on  a 
fraud  by  a  secret  concert;  containing  collu- 
sion; collusive.    Bailey. 

CoUatorium  (kol-l&-td'ri-umX  n.  [L.  eoUuo, 
to  rinse.]  In  med.  a  mouth-waah;  a  gaigla- 
Dunglison 

CoUavles  (kol-lfl'viezX  n.  [L]  nith ;  ex- 
crement: impure  matter.    Dunglison. 

CoUy  t  (kol'llX  n.  [From  A.  Sax.  eol,  coal] 
The  black  grime  or  soot  of  coal  or  burned 
wood.  'Besmeared  with  soot,  eoUy,*  Ac 
Burton.    Written  also  CoUow. 

Collyt  (kolliX  v.t    To  make  fonl;  to  grime 

with  the  smut  of  coal;  to  blacken.   *  Brief  as 

the  lightning  in  the  eoUied  night'    Shak, 

Written  also  CoOow. 

Nor  hast  thou  collied  thy  flice  enoofffa.    B.  yimMm. 

CoUy,  n.    A  kind  of  dog.    See  Collh. 

CollyUilt(koiaibistXn.  [Gr.  koH^btstis.}  A 
money-changer.    Bp.  HalL 

Oollyrlte(koiair-ltXn.  [Gr.  JtroUHridn.]  See 
below.  ]  A  variety  of  clay  of  a  white  colour, 
with  shades  of  gray,  red,  or  yellow. 


FUe,  flir.  fat,  fftU;        mA,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       oil.  pound;      fi.  So.  abune;     f,  8c.  Uy. 


OOLLTKinC 


<h)ll7rllUIlO'ol-lir'l-iuii},n.  [L.,tRHnQr.ta>- 
lirrxn.  an  «T*-xil>«.  "i  "V  ol  h-Uyni,  k 
VUkU  roll  glTBQ  to  chUdnD,  f  roin  the  itupe 
In  which  Uig  dmt  WM  made  up.]  1.  Ere- 
■aJva;  fty«-iruh;  a  topical  nmaaj  for  ala- 
orden  ol  thi  ijea.— It  A  pnpantton  of 
BHdlclria  Inanild  atAta,  made  up  In  a  long 
cyllDdilcal  loU  K  at  to  be  lutrodnced  Into 
•oma  of  tbg  oHalnsi  at  tb<  bodjr,  u  the 

Oolmu'Oiol'intAn.  A  •ort  ot  pear.  MJ  calM 
tram  the  towo  at  Ciimar  In  Aliaoa. 


mutilated,   eortalled.)    1.   Sola. 

'---nlaMdnnof  amonk.    (k)  An 

Iment,  Kmllir  la  kind  lo  the 

t»'a  Uug  at  hli  corenatlon,  oorreipondlng 
(0  til*  Oedeil  dalmatlu.    See  Dilhitiu. 

OolOlMmK  (kol4-b6'ma),  n.  {Or.  koleirima, 
anytblDg  mutilated  or  cnttalled.]  In  mtd. 
a  mutilated  or  maimed  onaiL 

OollMUUl  (kal-a-U'>i-a).n.  (L  and  Or] 
A  ganni  ol  planta.  nal  order  ArawB.  the 
leaTM  and  tnben  of  which  an  acrid  The 
tatter  contain  much  ■tan:hj  nutl«r.  and 
Ihsr  are  UMd  u  (ood  In  the  aoulhof  Bnrope. 

........ ,.  _.....  J,  „pat,t(^i  bj— -■- 

ipeclei  la  1— 
f  Vlrg^  a 

otber*  tuniiih  tb 


The    ooloquln- 

fruit  ol  CUrul- 
lutot  Ctiaumit 
CoJ«vnUu,naL 


Indi- 


ct f 


with 


iieddsd  In  a 
light  and 
apongj  polpp  which  la  Terj  b 

toe  palp  » watery  eitract  leobl . .  _._ 

la  naed  at  a  punjatlTe  In  the  form  of  pilli 
The  eeedi.  from  which  an  oil  l>  obtalned.ar 
""'"■""■'"'  and  nnlrltlont. 


CoIocyntUn,  ColocriitIila«  (koi-fl-iinth'- 

ln)k  n.  (CjaBuO-.)  A  peculiar  (ubitance 
obtained  Rom  colwyhth  and  preienl  more 
or  Icaa  In  manj  ptanla  of  the  gourd  family. 
It  I*  a  (ort  Hmi-traniparenl  maaa  reaem- 

bol.  far  leaa  lo  In' water,  but  afforda  wlth°t 

Ewon  iStall™       "  " 

CafasBB^uUljkA-l<;n'trt]i),n.  A  Undot 
light  baatard  ochre,  ol  a  deep  brown  colour, 
tranapartnt,  and  durable  £□  wator-colour 
paindng.  It  li  an  earthy  Tarlety  ol  lignite 
or  nartially  loaalllied  wood,  and  occun  In 
an  UTecnlar  bed  of  trmn  10  to  H  feat  deep 
near  Cologne,  whence  the  name. 
COIOnu-WftMr  (kO-lOnVt-ttr),  n.  Same 
aa  Sau  dt  Colonn* 
OoloUtv  (kOIB-lIl),  n.  [Or.  Him,  the  colon, 

(o  what  appear  to  be  the  petrlKed  Inteatine* 
of  flihei  or  their  contonti.  hut  which  an 
mon  proba^  worm-uata  like  thoH  of  the 
lobworm,  nieji  are  frequentlj  found  In 
the  Uth<'graphlc  itandilana  of  Ou  oolite. 
Oolcnillia,  COImnlM  (ko-lom'ba,  ko-lum'baX 
(kd-ktmlil^tr),  n.    Same  ai  Ce- 


Colon  <  kAton ).  ' 


[dr.  Ulm,  a 


Id  (Mt  portion  of  tl 

111.;  middle  leclion  i.   ._.   ._.„ 

K^nulng  at  the  CBcom  ud  Hccnding  by 
the  right  kidney  It  paaaee  uoder  the  hollow 
put  of  the  liver  and  the  bottom  of  the  ito- 
much  to  the  ipleeu;  Lhence  dewcnding  by 
tlK-  left  kidney  It  paaw»  In  the  tumi  ot  an  S 

from  Ita  etnlght  coune.  the  canal  takai  the 
name  of  rectum.  The  colon  l>  dietingulihed 
into  the  right  lumba-    


the  arch  of  the  oolon,  or  trannrrae  eofoi 

the  left  lumbar,  or  Sttttndbig  ulon:  an 

th«  algmold  Dexnre,  or  Z4/t  uiac  euofL. 

In  irn>'»,  *  point  or  chanster  forawd 


of  tbe  dlTlrion  of  a  period 

aa  to  admit  a  full  point,  bL .  

added  by  way  of  lllBitntlon  or  the  deacrlp- 
Uon  I*  MmUDoed  by  an  addlUonal  remark, 
without  a  neoeaiarT  dependence  on  the  fon- 
going  membeia  ol  the  aentenoe.    Tbut, 


Colonal  (kD-IOnt.  n.  [L.  eoloniu,  a  huiband- 
man.)  A  peaHDt ;  a  nutic;  a  clown.  'A 
euuntnr  eoCmt  toil  and  molL     BwrUn. 

Colmial  <k«r'nel,  formerly  kol'o-nel),  n. 
(FDrmerly  alio  eoroncl,  which  li  the  Spanlih 
fonn  of  the  word,  and  baa  gtien  the  modem 
pronuacUtIc         "  '      ' 

UttlacofumT 


■.    caUmil,    O.fj. 


the  leading  compj 
whether  Infantry 


i«  wai  originally  girei 


belonglug  to  the  anuy  coUectirely.  aoC  to 
one  partlcnlar  regiment.  Except  in  the 
artlllei|  and  eogineen,  the  office  ot  colonel 
ia  pnrety  hoooniT,  and  la  generally  oon- 
ferredonaiitlncufdiedoncenaod  prlncea 
of  the  blood  roju,  Cereal  command  reatlng 
with  the  UeutehMit-eolaiMl  In  each  bat- 
talion, who,  alter  live  yeara,  becomea  ■ 
coloneL  All  colonela,  luorderof  aenlority, 
become  generat-otDcera. 
::olinMl  (Ur'nel.  formerly  kol'o-nel),  v.i  To 
play  tbe  part  ol  a  colonel  or  military  adven- 
turer: perhapa  uted  OEity  by  Butler. 

._ , .  (k(r'n«l-al.  k*i'- 

ihlp),  n.    Tbe  oIIlcB,  rank,  or  commla- 


alon  of  a  colon 


kol'oi 


Colonial  {ko-lfi'nl-aI),a.  [Bee  OOLOItT.) 

taiulngtoa  colony:  ai,  eofonialgoTonin 

aitonut  rlghta. 
Colanlftliim  (ko-llfnl  al-limX  n.    A  ph 

idiom,  or  practice  pacullar  to  a  colony. 
Colonloalt  (ko-lon'lk-alX  a.    [L.  eaion 

buibandman.  ]    Eeliitliig  to  buibandmi 


Oolonlat  (kofon-let).  n.    ISeeCoLOiiT)  An 
Inhabitant  of  a  colcui;  a  aettler  In  a  oot- 


Inhabltaut 


te  for  coloDluUoD 


lie  (kol'on-lij,  e.t  pnt.  ft  pp.  colon- 
ppr.  cofonviTv-     1-  To  plant  or  eatab 


England  eofonued  Ai 


dla.— 2.  To  migrate 


rnrltana  cvJonwd  New  England. 
Colonlie  (kol'on-laX  B,i    To  re 

aettle  hi  a  dlatant  countTj ;  u.  i 

In  India. 
OolonlnTtkol'onli-^rl  n.    One 

nliea;  one  who  eatabll£e>  coloni 
ColoniUUl*  (kol-on-nUO,  n. 


Tala.  called  inlercolun 
nona,  irom  cacn  oUier.  nch  interralt  vary- 
ing according  to  the  rulea  of  art  and  the 
oraer  employed. 

Dolonr  <kol'o-nl),  n.  [L  wlimia,  from  »fo, 
to  cultlirat«.]  1.  A  company  or  bcMly  of 
people   tnoaplantad   from    their  mother. 


ColaphBiiBAol'o-fiiiX  n.  A  riicld  BTomadc 
oU  olitalned  by  the  rapid  diitillatlon  ot  col- 
ophony, or  by  dlMllliug  oil  of  turpenUna 
with  itrong  lulpfauric  acid  the  product  be- 
ing af  tarwardi  ptirlfled  hi  both  caaea.     It  la 

OoloiiilOliO  ( kol-o-f  ol'lk),  a.  A  terra  appel- 
laUva  of  one  ot  the  acldi  ptoaoat  In  oolo- 
phony.  Kit  produced  t)y  the  action  of  hiat 
on  plnlc  acid,  and  li  the  leait  lolnhla  of  .11 
the  colophonlc  adda  In  alcohoL 
Oolopbon  (kol'o-fOu).  n.    f  Or,  tob»'Mn,  a 

"     top.   flntihlng.  ]     A    detlce.    or 

ume,  place  ot  publication,  and 
lerly  put  at  the  conolualoii  of  a 


lOnlAIlCk'jI  o-IS'nl-anl.a. 


(Jolimhc 

Oufuvru. 

Colophonlc  (ko>-o-fon'lk),  a,  ISee  CoLO- 
PHONY-]  A  term  appellative  of  the reainoua 
aoldi  — pinic,  pimaric,  nylvlc,  and  colo- 
iihollc-preaenthioolophuuy.    They  an  all 

cStopKonlta  (kol'o-ton-It).  n.  A  variety  of 
garnet,  of  a  reddiah  yellow  or  brown  colour, 
occurring  In  tmall  amoiphoua  oranalar 
mauee;  ao  called  from  ita  reaemblance  hi 

CDlophonr(liol'o-ton-l).n.  [Ot.  tolopMnla, 
from  CcjMftffn,  a  city  of  Ionia,  whence  the 
Ureeki  oblklned  It]  In  pAor.  black  mln 
or  turpentine  boiled  In  water  and  dried,  or 
the  realduum,  aftat  diatlllatlon  ot  tbe  albe- 
real  oil  ol  turpentlnCL  being  farther  uived 
by  a  more  Intaute  and  long-conUnued  Ibe. 
It  iiforthamoatpartarnlxtareotaeveral 
reaiDont  icida.    Bee  Colophon  10. 

ColOanlntliU  (kol-o-kwla'U'da),  n.  [Or. 
tDiofynMu,  toIahmUIdK.  ]  The  cotocyuth 
or  bllter-applB.     Be«  CowoTSTH. 


\  {ChrynrMla  or  Polv- 
tala),  family  Chryaome- 


blick  ipota  and  hlolfhei,  uid  on  the  elytra 
with  ten  black  longitudinal  itripei.  The 
winga.  which  arc  folded  under  the  elytra,  are 


ColOTkte  (kul'tr-kt),  a.  (L.  ealaratui.  from 
eolOTO,  to  colour.)  Oolonred;  dyed  or  tinged 
with  Bome  colour.  'Had  the  tunlclet  Jind 
bumoun  of  tlie  eye  been  ooUiraU.'  hjiu. 
[Rare.) 

Caloratlon  (kul-tr-i'ahonX  n.  (!•  eotoro.] 
The  art  or  pnutlce  of  colooHng,  or  the  atate 


»d:  formerly calleda] 

ig  together^  aa,  enionifi  of  i 


C0l0Ilm«t«r  (kol.4-rim'et-*r),  b.    [L.  tolor, 

'    — aor,  nutromamaaimre,)    An  in 

1  by  comparuon  with  a  Htondanl 


j.  Ft.  ton;      ng,  alnf ; 


COLOSSAL 
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C0LX7BEB 


Oolimnl  (kd-los'aal).  a.    Like  a  oolossiu; 

rnuoh  exceeding  th»  aiie  of  lu^ara;  tery 

lange;  huge;  gigantia 

Colosse(k6-lo80,n.  SameM  Cotonui;  [Ewe.] 

There  huffc  etUtMs  rote,  wHh  trophies  crowned. 
And  Runick  characters  were  grayrd  i 


id.    P«^. 

Ckflosseont  (ko-loe-sd'uiXa-  LikeacoloBsiui; 
gigantic;  colossaL  '  Among  others  be  men- 
ti<m8  the  eototMOA  statue  of  Juno.'  Harris. 

ColOMenm  (kol-oe-sfi'am),  n.  [  L ,  from  Gr. 
kolo8»o8.  a  gigantic,  colossal  statae.  ]  A 
name  giren  to  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in 
Some,  a  large  edifice  for  gladiatorial  com- 
bats, fights  of  wild  beasts,  and  similar  sports. 
It  was  o^:an  by  Yequuiian,  and  finished  by 
Titos,  80  A.  D.  The  outline  of  the  Colosseum 
is  elliptic,  the  exterior  length  of  the  build- 
ing being  020.  and  its  breadth  613  feet;  it 
is  pierced  with  eighty  openings  or  vomitaria 
in  ttie  ground  story,  over  which  are  super- 
imposed three  other  stories,  the  whole  ris- 
ing pcmMudicularly  to  the  height  of  160 
feet.    Written  also  Coliaeum.    See  Amphi- 

THSATRB 

ColOBBiOt  (kd-los'sik),  a.  Colossal  'Cofof- 
tick  statues.'    Chapman. 

OolossochelyB  (ko-los'sd-kel-is),  n.  [Gr. 
kolo$9o$t  a  colossus,  and  ehelyt,  a  tortoise.} 
A  genus  of  gigantic  tortoises,  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  hidia.  One  species  is  Imown, 
named  by  its  discoverers  C.  atlat,  from  its 
immense  size,  the  remains  indicating  a 
length  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

Colossal  (kd-los'sus),  n.  pL  ColOBSi  (kd-Ios"- 
ri)  or  rarely  ColOSB!lBes(k6-los'su8-ezX  [Gr. 
koio$»o$,  a  gigantic  colossal  statue.  ]  A  statue 
of  a  giganuc  siae.  One  of  the  roost  remark- 
able was  that  at  Bhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo, 
so  high  that  it  is  said  ships  might  sul  be- 
tween its  legs.  There  is,  however,  no  satis- 
factory authority  for  the  popularly  received 
statement  that  its  legs  extended  over  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 

Like  a  Coiossut.  SMaJt. 

In  that  isle  he  also  defaced  an  hundred  other 
e^Usstues.  Sir  T.  Herbtrt 

ColossiiB-wlse  (kd-los'suB-wizX  ado.  In  the 
manner  of  a  colossus ;  astride,  as  the  colos- 
sus at  Bhodes  was  believed  to  have  stood. 
Shak. 

Oolostmxn  (kd-los'trum).  n.  [L]  1.  The 
first  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts  after  child- 
birth.—2.1  An  emulsion  made  by  mixing 
turpentine  and  yolk  of  eggs. 

Cotour  (kul'drX  n.  (L  eotor,  colour.]  1.  That 
in  respect  of  which  bodies  have  a  different 
appearance  to  the  eye  independently  of  their 
fonn.  It  is  a  property  or  attribute  of  light 
rather  than  of  bodies  themselves,  though 
the  molecular  constitution  of  a  body,  bv  de- 
termining the  character  and  number  of  the 
lijdit  vibrations  it  returns  to  the  eye.  deter- 
mines its  colour.  In  perftetdaikness  bodies 
have  no  colour.  The  principal  colours  are 
red,  orange,  vellow,  green,  bine,  indigo,  and 
violet;  but  they  all  admit  of  almost  endless 
gradations  of  sliade.  These  are  sometimes 
called  the  primanr  colours,  being  the  col- 
ours into  which  white  light  is  divided  by  a 
glass  prism,  but  in  a  stricter  sense  the  pri- 
mary colours  are  three  in  number,  namely, 
red,  green,  and  violet  (or  bln^X  These  three 
colours  or  kinds  of  light  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  others.  whUe  a  yellow  ray  for  in- 
stance can  be  resolved  into  red  and  green, 
or  can  be  produced  by  the  mingling  of  red 
and  green  light,  consequently  yellow  is  not 
now  regardM  as  a  primary  colour  by  scien- 
tifio  men.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  a  yellow 
and  a  blue  pigment  will  always  produce  a 
green  when  mixed,  red,  yellow,  andblue  may 
still  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  primary.  In  the 
identiflc  sense  of  the  word  white  and  black 
are  not  considered  colours,  a  white  body 
reflecting  and  a  black  body  absorbing  all  the 
rvBof  light  withoutseparatingthero,  where- 
as the  colours  proper  are  due  to  separaUon 
of  the  rays  of  light  by  partial  absorption 
and  reflection,  or  by  refraction.  —  8.  The 
bk>od-red  hue  of  the  faoe;  redness;  com- 
plexion. 

Then  the  Captain's  ctltmr  hallktea'd. 
Jojrful  came  his  speech.  Tmn^ff^ti, 

8.  Fig.  that  which  serves  to  hide  the  real 
character  of  something  and  sive  a  false  ap- 
pearance; appearance;  false  show;  pretence; 
guise. 

Why  hunt  I  then  for  c^Uur  or  excusesf     53I«A. 

Under  the  col0ur  of  comoMndincr  l>iB* 

I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer.      Shmk. 

i.  Kind;  species;  sort;  variety;  character. 

Boys  and  women  are.  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of 
this  C0hur. 


6.  That  which  is  used  for  colouring;  a  pig- 
ment ;  paint,  as  red-lead«  ochre,  orpiment, 
cinnabar,  or  vermilion,  Ac.—^  pL  (a)  A 
flag,  ensign,  or  standard  borne  in  an  army 
or  fleet  See  Flao.  (fr)  A  colour  used  as  a 
badge;  as,  the  eototift  of  a  party ;  the  eoIot<r« 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.— 7.  In  tote,  an 
apparent  or  prima  /act«  right,  a  snflkclent 
warrant  for  action;  formerly  also  colour  (or 
eamre»  colour)  was  a  probable  but  really 
false  plea,  the  design  of  which  was  to  draw 
the  decision  of  the  cause  from  the  jury  to 
the  judges,  by  making  the  point  to  be  decided 
appear  to  be  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact 
8.  In  pkren.  one  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
its  supposed  function  being  tliat  of  giving 
the  power  of  perceiving  cMours  or  of  dis- 
tinguishing their  shades.— Ccmipjtfmtfnfarv 
coloun^  colours  which  together  make  white; 
thus,  any  of  the  primary  colours  is  oompfa- 
mentary  to  the  other  two.— LoeaZ  colours, 
those  which  are  natural  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  other  objects.- iiTtftOreU  eol- 
ourst  those  in  which  the  hue  is  broken  by 

Jiartaldngof  the  reflected  colours  of  the  ob- 
ects  which  surround  them.— Positive  col- 
ours, those  unl)roken  by  such  accidents  as 
affect  neutral  colours.  —  Primaru  colours. 
See  above.— Prismatic  colours,  colours  pro- 
duced by  transmitting  white  light  through 
colourless  prismatic  bodies,  as  a  triangular 
glass  prism.  See  StEOTKOU.— Subjective  or 
aoeidental  colours.  See  Accidental.- Per- 
son* qf  colour,  members  of  the  darker  varie- 
ties of  manldnd,  as  negroes,  mulattoes,  &c. 

Marriages  between  white  men  and  women  of  <WlM«r 
are  by  no  means  rare.  Ji*CitiUch. 

—Colour,  Hue.  See  Hue. 
Colour  (kul'6r),  v.t.  i.  To  change  or  alter 
the  external  colour  or  hue  of  a  body  or  sub- 
stance; to  dye;  to  tinge;  to  paint;  to  stain. 
2.  Fig.  to  clothe  with  an  appearance  differ- 
ent from  the  real;  to  give  a  specious  appear- 
ance to ;  to  set  in  a  mir  light;  to  pslUate ; 
to  excuse;  to  make  plausible. 

He  eolours  the  falsehood  of  iGneas  by  an  express 
command  of  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.    Dryden. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was 
not  coloured  with  g^rievances  of  the  highest  kind. 

Addison. 

—To  colour  a  stranger's  goods,  an  expression 
formerly  used  when  a  freeman  allowed  a 
foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  custom- 
house in  his  name,  to  avoid  the  alien's  duty. 
—Colouring  matter,  the  name  given  to  any 
foreign  substance  which  is  found  colouring 
natural  objects,  or  which  is  employed  in  the 
arts  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  colour  to 
various  materials. 
Colour  (kul'to),  v.i.    To  blush. 

The  unfortunate  Dr.  Nowdl  eoioured  and  stam- 
mered out  a  few  incoherent  words,  and  was  unable 
to  go  on.  Froudo. 

Colourable  (kul'6r-a-bl),  a.  Specious;  pUn- 
sible ;  giving  an  appearance  (h  right  or  jus- 
tice; as,  a  oolourabU  pretence;  a  oolouiiubls 
excuse.  —  O«C«nnM0,  CotouraMa,  SpotAous, 
Plausible.    See  under  Ostensible. 

Colourableness  (kur«r-a-bl-nesX  n.  Spe- 
ciousness;  plausibleness. 

Colourably  Ocurdr-a-bli),  adv.  Spedously; 
plausibly;  with  a  fair  external  appearance. 

ColOur-lalind(kuVdr-blind),  a.  Incapable 
of  accurately  distinguishing  colours;  having 
an  imperfect  perception  of  colours.  See 
following  article. 

Colour-ulndnesB  (kul'ftr-bnnd-nes),  n. 
Total  or  partial  incapability  of  distinguish- 
ing coloura  Dr.  Georse  Wilson  of  Kdin- 
burgh  has  divided  colour-blindness  into 
three  grades:  (a)  Inability  to  discern  any 
colour,  so  that  light  and  sfaiade,  or  black  and 
white,  are  the  only  variations  poroeived. 
(b)  Inability  to  distinguish  the  nicer  shades 
of  the  more  composite  colours,  as  browns, 
grays,  and  neutral  tints,  (o)  Inability  to  dis- 
tinguish lietween  the  primary  colours,  red, 
blue,  and  yeUow,  or  between  Uiem  and  their 
secondaries,  green,  purple,  orange,  and 
brown.  Bed  is  the  colouriHilch  the  colour- 
blind are  most  commonly  unable  to  distin- 
guish, while  yellow  is  the  most  easily  recog- 
nixed.  Colour-blindness  occurs  in  eyes  whose 
power  of  vision,  as  to  form  and  distance,  is 
quite  perfect  This  defect  is  common  espe- 
cially among  men.  Of  1164  persons  exa- 
mined in  Edinburgh,  65.  or  1  in  177,  were 
found  colour-blind.   Called  also  Daltonism. 

ColOUr-l>OX  (kul'«r-bok8).  n.  A  portable 
box  for  holding  artists'  colours,  brushes,  &c. 

Coloured  (kul'drdX  P-  and  a.  1.  Having  a 
colour;  dyed;  tinged;  painted  or  stained.— 
2.  Having  some  other  colour  than  white  or 


black;  as,  a  coloured  ribbon.—^  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  darker  varieties  of  mankind.— 

4.  In  bot  applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  seed,  Ac, 
to  express  any  colour  except  gneiL—b.  Hav- 
ing a  specious  appearance. 

Colounng  (kul'ei^bigX  n.  L  The  act  or  art 
of  applymg  colours.— S.  Colour  applied; 
tints  or  hues  collectively,  as  in  a  picture. — 

5.  A  specious  appearance;  pretence;  show; 
as,  the  story  has  a  colouring  of  truth.— 8.  In 
music,  see  Coloratubb. 

Colourist  (kul'dr-istX  n.  One  who  colours; 
a  painter  whose  works  are  remarlcable  for 
beauty  of  colour.  'The  great  ooUntrisis  of 
former  times.'    Malons. 

Colourless  nral'^r-les).  a.  Destitute  of  col- 
our; not  distinguished  by  any  hue;  transpa- 
rent; as,  colourless  mler,  glass,  or  gas. 

Coloumian  (kul'6r-man),  n.  One  who  pre- 
pares and  sells  colours. 

ColOur-prlxxtlJig  (kul'«r-print-ingX  n.  See 
Chromatic  PrvMna  under  Chbomaxig, 

Colour-sergeant  (kul'to-sftr-jentx  n.  A 
non-commissioned  officer  who  ranks  higher 
and  receives  better  pav  than  an  ordinary 
sergeant,  and  who.  in  addition  to  discharging 
all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  sergeant,  atteniU 
the  colours  in  the  field  or  near  head-quar- 
ters. There  Is  one  to  each  company  of 
infantry. 

Colpenchysui  (kol-penlri-ma),  n.  [Qr.  kol- 
pos,  the  bosom,  the  bosom-like  fold  of  a  oar- 
ment,  and  erichyma,  an  infusion]  In  IhU. 
tissue  composed  of  wavy  or  sinuous  cells. 

Colpooele  (kol'po-s^l),  n.  [Gr.  JtoJpot,  the 
bosom,  and  JdU,  a  tumour.  ]  In  msd.  same 
as  Elytroeele  (which  seeX 

Colportage  (koFpdr-t&j),  n.  The  system  of 
distributing  religious  books,  tracts,  Ac,  by 
colporteurs. 

Colporteur  (kol-pfir-t«r.  b  longX  n.  [ft.— 
col,  from  L.  coUttm,  the  neck,  and  pwieur, 
a  carrier,  from  L.  porio,  to  carry.  1  In  France, 
a  hawker  of  wares;  a  hawker  of  books  and 

gamphlets.  The  term  is  now  naturslked 
1  i^igland,  and  impropriated  to  a  class  of 
men  uways,  or  most  commonlv,  subsidised 
bv  societies  or  associations  with  the  view  of 
disseminating  religious  literature  by  way 
of  sale,  generally  at  reduced  rates. 

CoLltair(korstaQ,n.  [Fr.  <!o<.  the  neck,  and 
£.  staff. "l  A  staff  for  enabling  two  persona 
to  carry  a  burden  between  them,  each  rest- 
ing one  end  of  the  staff  on  his  shoulder;  a 
cowlstafl.    Spelled  also  CotMfa/.    [Local] 

Colt  (kdltX  n.  [A.  Sax.  colt,  a  young  ass,  a 
young  camel;  comp.  Sw.  kuU,  a  young  boar, 
a  stout  boy.]  1^  A  young  horse,  or  a  youmr 
animal  of  the  horse  genus:  commonly  and 
distinctively  applied  to  the  male.  fiUy  being 
the  femala  in  the  Bible  it  is  aj^Ued  to  a 
young  camel  and  a  young  aaa.  Gen.  xxxiL 
16 ;  Zee.  ix.  0.  Shakspere  uses  the  phrase 
to  oatt  a  coifs  tooth  in  the  sense  of  to  get 
rid  of  youthful  habit^  or  to  sow  wild  oata, 
alludii^  to  the  sheddmg  of  a  colt's  first  tet 
of  teeth,  which  b^^  when  the  animal  ia 
about  three  years  old. 

Well  said.  Lord  Sands; 

Your  eotfs  tooth  b  not  yet  emst        Shmk. 

2.  A  person  new  to  office  or  to  the  exerdse 
of  any  art ;  as,  a  team  of  oolts  at  cricket 
[Slang.}— S.  A  rope's  end  used  for  punish- 
ment; a  piece  of  rope  with  something  heavy 
at  the  end  used  as  a  weapon.    [Slang.  ] 

Coltt  (k61t),  v.i  To  frisk,  riot,  or  frolic  like 
a  colt    Spenser. 

Colt  t(k61t),  v.t  1.  To  befool  '  Finely  ooftod^ 
asoldashe  was.  by  ayoungman.'    North. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye.  to  eoU  mt  thosf   SMaJk. 

S.  To  abuse  or  defile;  to  horae.    Shak. 

Colt  (kdlt),  n.  A  famous  revolvtog  pistol, 
so  named  firom  Colonel  Colt,  the  inventor. 
See  BaroLVKE. 

Colter  (k6rt6rX  «&.    Same  aa  Coulter. 

Colt-eTll(k61t'6-vflXn.  A  swelling  in  the 
sheath,  a  distemper  to  which  young  honea 
are  liable. 

Coltish  (kdlfishX  a.  Like  a  colt;  wntoo; 
frisky;  gay.    Chaucer. 

Coltlshfir  (kdlt'ish-liX  odai  In  the  manner 
of  a  colt;  wantoolv. 

Coltislmess  <k61t'ish-nesX  n.  Wanton&eas; 
friskiness. 

Colt's-foot  (kdlts^DtX  fk  Hie  popular  name 
of  Tussilago  Far/ara,  order  Composite,  a 
plant  whose  leaves  were  once  much  employed 
in  medicine.  The  name  is  given  fhnn  the 
leaf  resembling  the  foot  of  a  colt 

Coluber  <kora-b«r),  n.  [L.,  a  serpent  or 
adder.  1  A  genus  of  serpents,  now  re- 
stricted to  those  seipents  which  have  trana> 
verse  plates  on  the  belly,  and  the  plates 


Fite.  fUr,  fat  fill;       m6.  met.  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,bQn;       oil.  pound;       ii.  So.  alwae;     y.  8c  f^ 


nndar  tba  taU  to 
taiwd  bud  irlU 
klmMt  tqiul.  H 


,__ o  polton  lug*.     Tile 

iwinivB  ecnmoa  mike  or  riogH  maka 
(OsltiifT  na(ri»)  will  aerfc  m  wa  eample  o[ 

ODlnCSSk  Oalttimut  (ko-ifttiri-dt.  koi- 

fl-brl'Df ),  n.  pi.     A  (TDDp  or  tunUj  of  ophi- 
dUn  rsptUaL  t>>a  ^ype  ganDi  ol  whicL  la 
Calubar.    S«  COLDBEK. 
ColallTtU  (kol'fi'brin),  a.    [I.  galnMnut. 

from  AfltsMr»  a  aerpent.]     1.  Balatlog  to 

[Hart] 


aarpenti;  balongliig 
S.  CnnnlDE;  cnJtr 


-liimli*).n.  ri.1  I. 

ColUDibldnlvblchtn).— 1  Id  the  miiKinal 
thunA,  the  nana  flTen  to  the  Tevel  Id 
wbich  the  ucrmmaDt  na  kept,  tmm  lt> 

pbUorm  or  bulii,  bad  a  aort  or  eoroDB 
above  It,  and  waa  iuapended  bj  a  chain  from 
tbg  Inol,  baton  tbe  high  altar  Tbe  opening 
waa  Id  the  back.— Coluinia  Koaai.  Noah'i 
Dorai  ■  eonatellatlOD  la  Che  Bontbera  heml- 
■phera,  clDM  to  the  hinder  toet  of  Chnla 
MalDr,  Bmalatliu  of  tan  Man. 
(MnliaBOil<ko)-nm-b«'t«-I),ii}if.  {L 
alnrnta,  a  plceoD.]  A  mb-order  of  morbd 
btrdi,  compnilnit  tha  pigeona,  and  often 
ntaed  to  taa  nu  at  a  dIatlDct  order  onder 
thsDinwof  Ooludiba  The/ conwltuta  with 
tha  donartlD  fowl  and  Ita  oongenen  (Oal- 
llDEccie)  the  order  Ratorvi,  Aer  an  dla- 
tlngnlabMl  trom  the  GalllnaeeB  bj  baring 
itionger  wlnga.  and  therefofe  macli  nraler 
power  at  Alglit.  bj  feet  niare  alender  and 
better  adapted  for  percblDg  od  tree*,  b;  Um 

Dg  bmsht  f 

tle.whlMU 

a  are  able  to  take  c~ 


domntic  state,  and 


deacended  from  the  rock-plgMn  (CtoJtfmta 

"  '  '     " '  :b  haarelalned  lUdlatlngDlihlng 

~  tot  at  leaetnuiv  I — ■ — '"  °— 

^InmWX  n.  jA 


JrttiDl. „ 

mnllatltlee  tot  at  leaatmaiv  cantDilet  Bee 
PTOitm,  Oaiawaoim. 


bird)  ooinpililiig  tbe  ptgeona.    See  COLnv- 

niD  (kol-nm-bi'rl-inn),  n.  pl.tlo- 
Aol-om-Ufrf-a).     [L. ,  a  plgeoD- 

.,    _  In  Asm.  tntig.  a  place  M  Hpul- 

tote  lor  tha  a*he*  ol  the  dead,  after  the 

enalofn  ef  bunlns  tt 

dueed.  Columbana 

aqow-beaded 


pmdueed  fran  ealiuBblan; 
aold. 
(^twiblda  (t»-him1>l;d<). 


■.'i:,^J' 


lumte.  a  dare.]  A  tamUr  of  Mrda  belODgbig 
to  lbs  fnb-order  ColnmbaceL  and  evne- 
■poodlng  to  the  IJnnaan  genua  Columba. 
They  are  chatacterlied  br  tbe  hloder  toe 
belnig  wen  developed,  bj  the  donble  dilata- 
tion ol  tbe  crop,  and  br  Iheir  habit  ot 
teedlu  their  young  wtth  food  dligorged 
trom  tnla  receptacle.  See  PIOIOK. 
ColttmMar(ko-lflm'bl-*Tl.»,  A  Wieol  draw- 
ing paper  meaiurlng  34}  b;  2a  Incbei,  and 
weighing  100  Iba  to  the  ream.    Spelled  alao 

ColQinUlbrolU  (kol-iini-bir«r-iuX  a.  [Ca- 
luniMun,  ind  I.  /m,  to  bear,  to  pIOdDCa.  | 
Frodndng  or  containing  uiliinibiiun. 

Colnmbliia(kol'uni  blD),i>.  [l. colunMntu, 
from  eslumso,  a  pigeon.]  I.  Like  or  per- 
tainlDg  to  a  pigeon  or  dnre.     'Csluintins 

naembllng  the  neck  ol  a  doie  In  colour.  ' 
ColimiMiiB  fkol'um  ■  ..... 

name  ofptanli  of  thi 

name  to  the  lanided  reaemUance  of  Are- 
apnmd  petala  to  tbe  torm  of  pigeon*.  (See 
AQUIUOU.)  The  ThaUctnun  or  meadow- 
me  la  called  feathered  columbine— 2.  Tbe 
aama  of  the  mlitiesa  o(  Harlequin  la  anr 
pantomime*. 

CoIninUiu)  (ko-lunililiiX  I'    Same  ai  Ca- 
(ko-Iuml>It).  n.    (Bee  CotiCH- 


e.]  1.  The  popular 
mui  Au  oUegi*  ( whlob 
Inmblne  (A.  vulgani) 
flower,  and  awn  it* 


ImnMa,  America.]    Barae  a*  fUebium, 

"-■ '     "  D-lQmT*),  n.    SeeC*LD»I 

il'a-[nel),K   aameaaCDIuB.- 
■■--•  --,an«).  B.    (L,dim. 


an  amnged— !.  In  concA.  the  Dprlght  pil- 

ahelli,  lound  which  the  whorla  an  conio. 
lated.-S.  Id  amvar.  anal,  (a)  *  bone  of  the 
internal  ear  In  crocodilea,  the  eqalTalent  of 
tbe  ■tlmp-bouD  (itapea)  in  man.  (6>  A 
lateral  bane  of  the  aknll  t^  llaarda. 
CoIOBIBllUbrm  (kol-Q-meni-formV  n.    ri_ 

ttii 


Ooltmm (koi'DinX M.  (L, ... 

E'rom  root  ce^  ebl,  al.  which  ^ipeara  in 

DoUii,  a  hill,  eidmm,  a  lunmlt.  Hliua.  Ugh. 

Ac]   L  Anlld  bodrotoonaldarablTgrealer 

length  than  thlckneaa,  standing  aprlght, 

ana  genanUlT  aerrlng  a*  a  aupport  to  some- 

thlngnatnigoniUtop;  a  pillar; 

more  ■peoiacaU]'.  aa  an  anhltec- 

tural  lenn,  along  solid  body, 

eaUed  a  tlutft.  let  TertlDalljr  on 

a  stylobate,  or  on  a  congeries  et 

mowdtng*  whieb  farm*  Tt>  bax, 

and  suTmounled  bj  a  spreading 

a  wMeh   form*   it*  mpitnr 


poand  cl  colomUc  acid  with  a  base. 

Wl.  a  Dane  aonatimes  gtren  to  the  United 
Btalaa,  after  Chrtttapher  Csfwrniiu]  fer- 
talnhig  to  tbe  United  SUte*  or  to  AmertcA 
Offliminir  (ko-lum'Mk).  ■.    Pertaining  (o  or 


In  ftet  the  united  stameui  ai 


the  plant*  iriien  Ihej'  tonn  a  talM  omtral 
body,  as  In  the  genua  Orohia.  —  *.  Jf a  It  a 
fonnatlon  of  troops,  narrow  la  frant,  and 
deep  from  front  to  rear;  thnsdlgtlngttUbed 
trom  Iiw,  which  la  extended  In  front,  and 


thhi  in  depth. - 
lowing  each  oth< 


El  tfauL  a  bodr  nl  sUps  tol. 
ST.— a  In  printinii  and  urtt- 
>f  a  page ;  a  ];)erpendlon1ar 
mted  fiom  another  let  br 
lace;  aa,  a  esfvmii  of  printed 


the  bodjr  which  in  their  ataape  or  oOlcs  re- 

OfllnitmU'  (ko-lom'ntr),  a.  Fanned  In  co- 
lumna;  having  the  form  ol  colnmna;  like 
theshaftof  acolomn. 


olouuinrlty  (kol.Dm.nar1.tt)j  n.  The  qi 
J  (kofnm.na-rO,  m.    aaoe  aa  ( 
Inra'nkt-ed),  a.     On 


onA.  the  emplDiinent  of  oolumns  In  a  i 

(kSninn-rttlfl  (kol'am.rW),  n.  In  prMi 
the  name  given  to  pieces  of  brass  ot  dU) 
ent  thicknesses,  made  tyjM  height,  to  pr 
with.  Ther  are  used  tor  column  lines 
table  work,  to  senarate  niHltcr  that  lean! 
lo  be  dlstl 


OOLUTBA 
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to  intenect  each  other  at  right  angles,  in 
the  poles  of  the  world,  one  of  them  paaidng 
throng  the  Bolstitial  and  the  other  tbrongh 
the  equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic,  viz. 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  Aries  and  Libra, 
dividing  the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts. 
The  points  where  these  lines  intersect  the 
ecliptic  are  called  cardinal  points. 
€01atea(kd-ia'td-a).Yi.  [Qt.  koUnUea,  kold- 
ten,  a  tree  that  bears  pods.]  A  genus  of 
shrubs,  nat  order  Leguminosn,  having  in- 
flated pods,  like  small  bladders;  bladder- 
senna.  The  leaves  are  laxative.  One  spe- 
cies is  found  near  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
and  is  almost  the  only  plant  found  there. 
They  are  cultivated  in  shrubberies  in  Britain. 
Ck>ly  (kol'i),  n.  One  of  the  birds  of  the  family 
CoUdeD,  natives  of  Africa  and  India. 
Colymhidn  (ko-liml>i-dfiX  ti-  pi.  A  family 
of  natatorial  or  swimming  birds;  the  divers. 
OolymbaB  (ko-lim'bus).  n.  [L.,  from  Or. 
k^yintKa,  a  diver.  ]  A  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Natatores;  the  divers.  See  Diver. 
Colsa  (korsa),  n.  [Fr.  ooha;  O.Fr.  eoUat, 
from  D.  koolzaad,  lit  cabbage-seed— ilroof, 
cabbage,  and  laadt  seed.  ]  A  variety  of  cab- 
bage, Uie  Brasnea  eampestris  oUi/era,  whose 
seeds  afford  by  pressure  an  oil  much  em- 
ployed for  bnraing  in  lamps,  and  for  many 
other  purposes. 

6om-,  in  composition  as  a  prefix,  is  a  changed 
form  of  the  L.  prep,  eunif  with,  used  before 
the  labials  6,  m,  0,  and  sisnifles  with,  to- 
gether wiUi,  or  intensifles  tne  meaning. 
Coma  (kd'ma),  n.  [Or.  kdma,  lethargv.]  A 
profound  state  of  sleep  from  which  it  is  very 
oifElcult  to  rouse  the  patient;  a  state  of  more 
or  less  complete  insensibllitv  and  loss  of 
power  of  thought  or  motion;  lethargy. 
Ooma  (k6'maX  n.  [L.,  the  hair.]  1.  In  hot 
(a)  the  empty  leaf  or  bract  terminating  the 
flowering  stem  of  a  plant,  in  a  tuft  or  bush, 
as  in  crown-imperial,  (b)  The  ^ky  hairs  at 
the  end  of  some  seeds,  as  of  the  willow  and 
epilobium.— 2.  In  astron,  the  nebulous  hair- 
like  envelope  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  a 
comet,  observed  when  the  spectator  is  be- 
tween the  comet  and  the  sun. 
Ck>maBereilioe8(kd'maber-6-ni's6z).n.  [L.] 
Berenice's  Hair,  a  constellation  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere, composed  of  indistinct  stars 
between  tne  Lion's  Tail  and  Bootes. 
Gomartt  (kd'm&rt),  n.  [Prefix  co,  and  mart  ] 
A  treaty;  article;  agreement  'By  the  same 
eomart  his  (lands)  fell  to  Hamlet'  Shak. 
In  some  editions  the  word  covenant  appears 
in  place  of  eomart 

Oomamm  (kom'ar-umX  n.  [L..  from  Or. 
komaron,  the  arbutus,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  fruit]  A  genus  of  rosace- 
ous marsh  herbs,  having  a  stout  creeping 
stem,  rather  large  and  handsome  leaves 
composed  of  seven,  five,  or  three  deeply 
serrated  leaflets,  and  slightly  branched 
panicles  of  dingy  pun>le  flowers.  Comarum 
valuttre  is  the  marsh  cinquefoiL  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  marshes  and  boggy 
meadows  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 
Comate  (kd'matX  a.  (L-  comaHu,  haiir. 
from  coma,  hair.]  Hairy;  speciflcally,  in 
bot  furnished  with  a  coma,  or  a  bushy  tuft 
of  processes  resembling  silky  hairs.  Called 
also  Como$e. 

Ck>-mate  (kd-mat')i  n.  A  fellow-mate  or 
companion.  '  My  oo-mates  and  brothers  in 
exile.'    Shak. 

Oomatose,  Comatom  (kd'ma-tds,  kd'ma- 
tus),  a.  Pertaining  to  coma;  drowsy ;  leth- 
argic; as,  a  comatose  state;  a  eomatou  fever. 
CTomatula  (ko-maf Qlai  n.  [L  eomattUue^ 
furnished  with  hairs,  from  coma,  hair.  ]  A 
genus  of  Echinodermata,  including  the  rosy 
feather-star  (C  or  Antedon  roeaceut).  This 
form  is  a  crinoid.  and  spends  the  earlv  por- 
tion of  its  existence  in  a  stalked  condition. 
Comb  (k6m).  n.  [A.  Sax.  eamb,  a  comb,  a 
crest;  cog.  D.  torn,  IceL  kambr^  a  comb,  a 
crest;  Dan.  torn,  a  comb,  a  cam;  O.  Jramm. 
a  comb.]  1.  An  instrument  with  teeth  for 
separating,  cleansing,  and  adjusting  hair, 
wool,  or  flax;  also,  an  instrument  of  tor- 
toise-shell, ivory,  horn,  wood,  bone,  metal, 
or  other  material,  used  by  women  for  keep- 
ing the  hair  in  its  place  when  dressed.— 
2.  The  crest,  caruncle,  or  red  fleshv  tuft 
growing  on  a  cock's  head :  so  called  from 
Its  indentures,  which  resemble  the  teeth  of 
a  comb. 

Hii;h  wms  hb  c»mb.  and  coral-red  wHbal. 

With  dents  embattled,  like  a  castle-waU.    Dryden. 

S.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  wave.— 4.  Honey- 
comb. 

Comb  OcGin).  V.  t  To  dress  with  a  comb;  as, 
to  comb  one's  hair;  to  eomb  wool 


Comb  (kdm),  v.i.  [See  Comb,  n.  S.]  Naut. 
to  roll  over,  as  the  top  of  a  wave,  or  to 
break  with  a  white  foam. 

Comb,  Combe  < kOm  X  n^  [From  W.  ewm,  a 
deep  valley.  It  is  common  in  place-names, 
as  Boseomb.  Ocrnifr-Basset]  A  valley  be- 
tween hills  or  mountains ;  speciflcally.  that 
unwatered  portion  of  a  valley  which  forms 
its  continuation  above  the  most  elevated 
spring.  It  Is  at  the  highest  spring-head  that 
the  vfuley  ends  and  the  combe  proper  begins. 

A  gradual  rise  the  shelring  c^md* 
Di^>layed.  S^Mthey. 

Comb  (kdm),  n.    See  CooiCB. 

Combacy,t  n.  Combat  '  (Conclude  by  emn- 
baey  to  win  or  lose  the  game.'    Warner. 

Combat  (komlmt  or  Kumlmt),  v.i.  [Fr. 
combattre—com^  and  battre^  to  beat  with  or 
against  See  Bbat.I  To  light;  to  strugsle 
or  contend.  'Forced  by  the  tide  to  oomMt 
with  the  wind.'    Shak. 

Pardon  me,  I  will  not  €ombat  in  my  shirt      Shak. 

After  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  combated 
only  for  the  choice  of  masters.  Gibbon. 

[See  note  to  following  article] 
Combat  (kom'bat  or  kum'batX  v.t    To 
flght  with;  to  oppose  by  force;  to  contend 
against;  to  resist;  as,  to  eomJbai  an  antagon- 
ist; to  combat  arguments  or  opinions. 

Such  was  the  rcry  armour  he  had  on 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.  Shak, 

[This  word,  both  in  its  transitive  and  in- 
transitive uses,  is  now  chiefly  employed  in 
flgurative  senses,  that  is,  not  in  speaking  of 
actual  warfare  or  fighting  with  a  personal 
antagonist,  but  of  contending  against  phy- 
sical or  moral  forces  or  against  argument] 
Combat  (kom1)at  or  kum'batX  n.  A  flght; 
a  struggle  to  i-esist,  overthrow,  or  conquer; 
contest;  engagement;  battle. 

My  courage  try  by  combaf  if  thou  darest     SMaJt. 

—Single  combat,  a  flfi^t  between  two  indi- 
viduals; a  duel— Battle,  Fight,  Combat,  En- 
aagement,  ConJUet    See  under  Battlb. 

Combatable  (kom-baf  a-bl  or  kum-bat'a-blX 
a.  Capable  of  b^ing  combated,  disputed,  or 
opposed. 

Combatant  (kom'bat-ant 
or  kum^bat-ant).  a.  Con- 
tending; disposed  to  com- 
bat or  contend;  specifl- 
cally. in  her.  said  of  two 
beasts,  as  lions,  &c ,  borne 
in  a  coat  of  arms  in  a 
flghting  position  with 
their  faces  to  each  other. 

Combatant  (kom'bat-ant 
or  kum'bat-antX  vi.    1.  A 
person  who  combats;  any 
person  who  fights  with  another,  or  in  an 
army  or  fieet 

Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward.  comtataMtt. 

Ska*. 
So  frowned  the  mirhtr  combataHts,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  Milton. 

2.  A  person  who  contends  with  another  in 
argument  or  controversy.  *  A  controversy 
which  long  survived  the  original  conCba- 
UxnU*    MacaxUay. 

Combater  (koma)at-«r  or  kumOMtt-^r),  n. 
One  who  combats,  disputes,  or  contends;  a 
combatant  'Comteterf  or  filters.'  Sher- 
xDood.    [Rare  ] 

Combative  (koml>a-tiv  or  knm^a-tiv),  a. 
Disposed  to  combat;  showing  such  a  dispo- 
sition.  'His  fine  combative  manner'  Lamb. 

CombatlYely  (komlM-tiv-li  or  kum'ba-tiv- 
li  X  adv.  In  a  combative  manner ;  pugna- 
ciously. 

CombatiTeness  (koml)a-tiv-nes  or  knml>a- 
tiv-nes),  n.  State  of  being  combative;  dis- 
position to  contend  or  fight :  by  phrenolo- 
gists it  is  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
propensities. 

Comb-broach  ( k6m '  br6ch ).  n.  The  tooth 
of  a  comb  with  which  wool  is  dressed. 

Comb-bmsll  (k6ml>rush).  n.  A  brush  to 
clean  combs. 

Combe,  n.    See  (?OMB.  a  valley. 

Combed  (kOmdX  a.  Having  a  comb  or 
crest 

And  had  for  his  crest  a  cock  anient 
C«mAA/ and  wattled  gules.  LongfeUote. 

Comber  (kOm'^r).  n.  1.  One  who  combs; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  comb  wool,  &<:. 
2.  A  long  curling  wave. 

Comber!  (knm'b^r).  n.  Trouble;  care;  en- 
cumbrance.   Evelyn. 

Combert  (kum1)«r).  vt  To  cumber.  Spen- 
ser. 

Comber  (kom^r).  n.  A  name  given  to  two 
fishes  found  on  the  British  coasts:  (a)  to  the 
Serranu*  cabrilla,  also  called  Smooth  Ser-  \ 


Two  lions  com- 
batant. 


mniM,  a  fish  of  the  perch  family,  about  10 
inches  long,  common  on  the  south-western 
coasts;  (b)  to  a  species  of  wrasse  or  Labrus. 
with  a  red  back,  found  on  the  Cornish  coast; 
called  also  Comber  Wnuee. 
Comb-honey  (kdmOinn-i),  n.    See  extract 

The  balk  of  this,  however,  was  s«Bt  la  jars  either 
as  pure  extracted  hone^  or  as  com^Jkon^  that  1%, 
honey  bottled  with  portions  of  broken  comb  remain- 
in;  in  it  Times  newspaper. 

Comblnable  (kom-bin'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
combining  or  of  being  combined. 

Pleasures  are  Tery  comhittmbU  both  with  business 
and  study.  Chesterfittd. 

Comblnablenees  (kom-bin'a-bl-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  comblnable. 

Comblnatet  (kom'bi-nitX  a.  Espoused;  be- 
trothed.   'Her  comMnote  husband.'   SAoJk. 

Comblnate-Yenoae  (kom'bi-nit-vd'ndsX  a. 
In  bot  a  term  denoting  a  leaf  whose  lateral 
veins  unite  before  they  reach  the  margin. 

Combination  (kom-bi-na'shon).n.  [LL  CMn- 
binatio,VT.eombinaieon.  SeeCOMBlKB.]  1.  A 
coming  together  or  uniting;  union  of  par- 
ticulars; concurrence;  meeting:  as,  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.— 2.  Intimate  union 
or  association  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
things,  by  set  purpose  oragreement  for  effect- 
ing some  object,  by  joint  operation.— 8.  Com- 
mixture; union  of  bodies  or  qualities  in  a 
mass  or  compound;  union  by  aflinity ;  chemi- 
cal union;  as,  to  make  new  compounds  by 
new  combination».—Law  q^  chemical  com- 
bination, the  laws  which  regulate  the  union 
of  substances  by  chemical  aflinity.  See 
under  Chemioal  and  Equiyalbnt.- 4.  In 
math,  the  union  of  a  number  of  individuals 
in  different  groups,  each  containing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  individuals,  "nius  the 
number  of  combinations  of  four  individuals 
taking  two  tof;ether.  is  six  (12,  13.  14.  23. 
24,  84).  —Combination  room,.  In  the  Unlver- 
sitv  of  (Cambridge,  a  room  into  which  the 
fellows  withdraw  after  dinner,  for  wine, 
dessert,  and  conversation.— Par(y,  Faction, 
Cabal,  Junto,  Combination.  See  under  Ca- 
bal. 

Combinative  (kom-brn&-tiv),  a.  Tending 
to  combine:  uniting.    [Rare.] 

Combinatory  (kom-brna-tor-iX  a.  Same  as 
Combinative. 

Combine  (kom  -  bin 'X  v.^  pret  &  pp.  com- 
bined; ppr.  combining.  [Fr.  combiner,  from 
the  LL  eombino — com,  and  binue,  two  and 
two,  or  double.]  To  unite  or  join;  to  link 
closely  together.  'So  fltiv  them  in  pairs 
thou  hast  combined.'    Shtut. 

Combine  (kom-bInO,  v.i  l.  To  unite,  agree, 
or  coalesce:  as,  honour  and  policy  combine 
to  iustify  the  measure.— 2.  To  unite  in  friend- 
ship or  alliance;  to  league  together;  to  as- 
sociate: followed  by  mtk. 

You  nn/h  your  foes  combine.  Drydm. 

He  that  lores  God's  abode,  and  to  combine 
IViih  saints  on  earth,  shall  one  day  with  them  shlae. 

G.  Herbert. 

8.  To  unite  by  alBnity  or  chemical  attrac- 
tion; as,  two  substances  which  will  not 
combine  of  themselves,  mav  be  made  to  eoin- 
bine  by  the  intervention  of  a  third. 

Combined  (kom-blndO,  P-  snd  a.  United 
closely;  associated;  leagued;  confederated; 
chemically  united;  bound  together. 

Combinedly  (kom-bln'ed-liX  adv.  In  a  com- 
bined manner;  in  a  state  of  combination: 
unitedly;  jointly. 

The  represenutives  of  these  two  of  our  noblest 
and  most  ancient  houses  should  come  forward  eotn 
binedly  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  and  defeating 
what  is  an  act  ofgrace.  Gtadelone. 

Combinementt  (kom-bln'ment).  n.  Ck>m- 
bination.    Abp.  Leighton. 

Combiner  (kom-bln'erX  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  combines.  'This  so  excellent  eomKfwr 
of  all  virtues-humility.'    W.  Mcntaaue. 

Combing  (kdm'ing).  n.  1.  The  act  of  uains 
a  comb —2.  That  which  is  removed  by 
combing:  generally  in  plural;  as,  the  comb- 
ingi  of  wool  —  8. 1  Borrowed  hair  cMubed 
over  a  bald  part  of  the  head.    Jer.  Taylor 

Combing  (kdmlngX  n.    See  CoAMiliQ. 

Combless  (kdmles),  a.  Without  a  comb  or 
crest.    *  A  combless  cock.'    Shak. 

CombolOiO  (kom-bo-ld'ydX  n.  A  Mohnn- 
medan  rosary  consisting  of  ninety -nine 
beads.    Byron. 

CombretaoesB  (kom-br6-t4'sfi-«X  n-f^  An 
order  of  shrubby  or  arborescent  polynetal- 
ous  exogens,  containing  upwards  of  fOO 
known  species.  They  are  tropical  shmbe 
or  trees,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves 
destitute  of  stipules  and  long  slender  sta- 
mens. Some  of  them  are  astringent  and 
used  for  tanning,  and  the  keraels  of  otiiers 
are  eatable.     They  are  chiefly  valued  for 


Fite,  filr.  fat,  fall:       mi,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin:      n6te,  not,  mOve;       tthe.  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       fi,  Sc  abtow;     J,  8c  tey. 
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ib«ir  Mffhtly-ooloored  showy  flowen,  eipe- 
oiailj  In  the  genu  Combretom.  The  Hyro- 
balan  nuta.  which  are  nsed  u  ionica»  are 
furniihed  by  Terminalia  BeiUriea,  one  of 
the  plants  of  the  order. 

Oomnretum  (kom'brft-tnmX  n.  [L..  a  kind 
of  rush.]  The  type  genus  of  the  order  C!om- 
bretacea. 

Combre-world,tn.  An  encumbrance  to  the 
world.    Qiaue^r. 

Comlmitt  (kom-bnst^X  a.  [L.  eombuttua, 
oombttro.  See  Combvstibul]  In  OMtron,  a 
term  applied  to  a  planet  when  so  near  the 
sun  as  to  be  obscured  by  it,  or  when  not 
more  than  84*  firom  it  'Planets  that  are 
oftepmdiMt'    JfOton. 

CombUft  (kom-bustO,  vt.  To  bum.  Diek- 
#fu.    [Hare;  humorous.] 

OomlmitilBUltJ  (kom-bust'lbU''iti).  n. 
Same  as  CombtutAUnsu. 

CkunlniStlbto  (kom-busfi-bl),  a.  [Fr.  com- 
buttibUf  from  L.  eomburo,  oonUmttum,  to 
consume— eomfr,  for  cum  or  eon,  and  tiro,  to 
bum;  same  root  as  Gr.  au$in,  to  kindle; 
Skr.  uA,  to  bum.  ]  1.  Capable  of  taking  fire 
and  burning:  thus,  wood  and  coal  are  eom- 
buitibU  bodies.  — 1  Easily  excited;  fiery; 
irascible:  said  of  persons. 

Araold  was  a  etmtuxMtt  character.       irving. 

Oom1nigti1da(kom-bust'i-blXn.  A  substance 
that  will  take  fire  and  bum;  as,  wood  and 
ooal  are  cmribiuttSblu.  For  distinction  be- 
tween combustibles  and  supporters  of  com- 
bustion, see  CoMBUsnoH. 

ffftinlniirtlWimtttf  (kom-bust1-bl-nesX  n. 
The  state  or  qualiqr  of  being  combustible 
or  taking  fire  and  burning;  capacity  of  being 
burned. 

CkunlmftlOll  (kom-bnsf yonX  n.  [L.L.  eom- 
Mcstio,  from  oomduro,  eomdtMtum.  SeeCoM- 
BUSTIBLB,  a.]  1.  The  operation  of  fire  on 
inflammable  substances;  burning;  or,  in 
chemical  language,  the  union  of  an  inflam- 
mable substance  with  oxygen  or  some  other 
supporter  of  combustion,  attended  with 
heat,  and  in  most  instances  with  light 

Anv  cheaical  action  whataoercr.  If  its  energy  rise 
safiaently  high,  may  prodacc  the  phenomenon  of 
€»mtHtt»»n  by  heating  the  body  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  becomes  luminous.  Cm.  Ftmnu, 

2.t  Tumult;  riolent  agitation  with  hurry 
and  noise;  confusion;  uproar. 

These  enid  wars  .  .  .  brought  all  England  into 
■B  iMxrible  €»mkusti»H.  JcaUtgh, 

—SpcnUmtma  eomfrtwtum,  the  ignition  of  a 
body  br  the  internal  development  of  heat 
without  the  implication  of  an  external  flame. 
It  not  nnfrequentbr  takes  place  among  heaps 
of  rags,  wool,  and  cotton  when  lubricated 
with  oil.  and  hay.  straw,  and  coal  when  damp 
or  moistened  with  water.  (See  Srkmaoau- 
618.)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  extra- 
ordmarr  alleged  phenomenon  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  human  bodv  by  being 
reduced  to  ashes  without  the  direct  impli- 
cation of  lire.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  aged  and  persons  that  were  fat  and  hard 
drinkers.  The  chemical  changes  which  would 
produce  this  result  are  not  well  understood, 
and  many  chemists,  including  Liebig,  reject 
tile  theory  altogether,  maintaining  that  none 
of  the  instances  adduced  are  well  antheoti- 
cated.— ^upportsrs  <^f  conibuition.  Though 
the  action  between  the  gas  and  the  more  solid 
material,  as  ooal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose 
combini^on  combustion  is  the  result,  is 
mutual,  the  one  having  as  much  to  do  with 
the  process  as  the  other,  yet  the  former,  as 
oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  the  compounds 
which  thev  imna  with  each  other  and  with 
nitrogen,  have  received  the  name  of  fiij>- 
porUn  qf  eomMurtioik,  while  to  the  latter 
the  term  eomhuttSUe*  has  been  assigned. -~ 
InoitihU  eombuMtknt  a  term  applied  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  to  those  phenomena  of  combustion 
which  are  effectcMi  without  the  disengage- 
ment of  light,  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
confined  in  tubes,  are  caruully  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature. 

OonarosBong,  t  Ckunlniitaoiis  t  (kom- 
bust'yns,  kom-busfO-us).  a.  Combustible: 
inflammable.  'Dry,  comtnutioiua  matter. 
Shak. 

ComlRtfttTtt  (kom-bustiv),  a.  Disposed 
to  take  fire.    Bp.  Qauden. 

Come  (kumX  v-i  pret  oame;  part  conu; 
ppr.  coming.  [A.  Sax.  cuman,  pret  eom, 
pp.  ewMMi,  also  ewtman,  cwam  or  eiM>m, 
cvmm,  to  oome,  to  happen;  cog.  D.  tom^n, 
IceL  toma,  Dan.  kcmmiB,  Sw.  kamtma,  O.  H.O. 
9iiMum,  Mod.  Q.  kommtfit  Ctoth.  qwimmn: 
mom  remotely  fh>m  same  root,  L.  veiuo 
(lor  ^MnioX  to  come ;  Or.  ba,in5{tQitgvttinS% 


to  go ;  Skr.  oam,  to  go.  ]  L  To  move 
hitherward;  to  advance  nearer  in  any 
manner  and  from  any  distance;  to  ap- 
proach the  person  speaking  or  writing,  or 
the  person  addressed:  opposed  to  go;  as,  I 
hope  he  will  eome  to-nignt;  he  went  on  till 
he  cams  to  another  village ;  I  shall  corns  to 
see  you  some  time  soon.  Formerly  the  verb 
to  come  in  this  sense  was  frequently  used 
with  an  infinitive  not  preceded  by  to.  *  Tho- 
ron^ares  for  princes  to  come  view  fair 
Portia.'  Shak.— 2.  Of  time  and  what  hap- 
pens in  time  in  the  sense  of  to  arrive,  take 
place;  hence,  to  com«3 future.  (See  end  of 
article.) 

Ye  shall  not  see  me,  ttntU  the  time  etmt  when  ye 
shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Luke  siiL  3$. 

AH  my  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  epme. 

Job  ziv.  14. 
8.  To  reach  a  certain  stage  or  point  of  pro- 
gress; to  arrive  at:  followed  by  an  infinitive; 
as,  I  now  come  to  consider  the  next  branch 
of  the  subject  (=1  now  arrive  at  the  con- 
sideration of,  ac).  When  the  writer  or 
speaker  uses  come  in  a  transition  of  tiiis 
sort  he  refers  to  what  precedes,  to  the 
ffround  he  has  already  passed  over ;  when 
he  has  in  view  mainly  the  ground  that  he 
has  yet  to  pass  over  he  uses  yo  on  or  pro- 
ceed—I  wHl  now  go  on.  or  I  now  proecM  to 
consider,  Jte.  'Howeer  you  come  to  know 
it '  (=^  howe'er  you  have  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  itX  Shak.  —4.  To  get  into  a  cer- 
tain state  or  condition :  especially  followed 
by  to  be;  as,  how  did  yon  come  into  this 
9cnp9f  how  come  you  to  be  so  melancholy? 
(See  also  phrases  below.)  Formerly  this 
word  was  frequently  used  in  constractions 
where  Mt  wotud  now  be  probably  used  or  to 
be  maoe  to  follow  thecoma.  'How  came  mv 
man  i' the  stocks?'  Shak.  This  use,  though 
not  quite  obsolete,  is  now  comparatively 
rare.— 5.  To  happen  or  fall  out;  to  befaL 
'Row comet  thdV  Shak.  ' Com« what  wilL' 
Shak. 

All  things  e9me  alike  to  alL  EccL  iz.  a. 

So  cvmts  it  you  have  been  mistook.        SMaJk. 

6.  To  advance  or  move  into  view ;  to  appear ; 
as,  blood  or  colour  comee  into  the  face. 

It  b  reported  that  if  you  lay  a  good  stock  of  kernels 
of  grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine  it  will  make  the  vine 
c0m€  earlier  and  proq>ar  better.  Batpn. 

7.  t  To  become.  [This  might  be  classed  un- 
der 4— regarding  to  fre  as  omitted.] 

So  eewir  I  a  widow.  Skak. 

8.  To  aocrae  or  result  from ;  to  be  formed 
by :  to  appear ;  as,  the  butter  comee. 
Usefulness  tonus  by  labour,  wit  by  ease.  G.  Htrbert. 
Frequently  with  (/ 

This  comts  ^Judging  by  the  eye.  SirR.  LEstrangt. 

0.  Cofme,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite 
attention,  or  to  invite  to  motion  or  Joint 
action ;  as,  comit,  let  us  go. 
This  is  the  heir ;  OMwr.  let  us  kin  him.    Mat.  nd.  38. 

When  repeated,  or  followed  by  naw^  I  toy, 
and  the  like,  it  expresses  increased  earnest- 
ness, or  haste,  impatience,  remonstrance,  or 
rebuke. 

Come,  torn*,  open  the  matter  in  brief.       SMaA. 

Conunow,  and  let  as  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord. 

Is.  Lis. 
'  Come,  i  t€tyC  he  remonstrated,  *  you  are  taUi^ 
the  thii«  too  much  to  heart.'  IV.  BUuk. 

[Certain  of  the  compound  tenses  of  this  verb 
were  once  regularly  and  are  still  frequently 
formed  with  the  verb  be  instead  of  haxe. 
See  Bl,  4  (&>]— 7*0  evme  and  yo,  to  alter- 
nate; to  i^pear  and  disappear. 

The  colour  of  die  king  doth  com*  mndgo 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience.      SiuUk. 

—To  come  about,  (a)  to  happen ;  to  fall  out ; 
to  come  to  pass ;  to  arrive ;  as,  how  did  these 
thii^  oome  o^oud  (5)  To  turn;  to  change; 
to  come  round ;  as,  the  wind  will  come  about 
from  west  to  east ;  the  ship  comee  about 

On  better  thou^ti  and  my  urged  reasons. 
They  are  cotmo  mSottt  and  won  to  the  true  side. 

S.yotuoM. 

—Tooom«a<,  toreach;  to  arrive  within  reach 
of;  to  gain ;  to  come  so  near  as  to  be  able  to 
take  or  possess;  as,  we  prize  those  most  who 
are  hardest  to  come  at;  to  come  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  —  To  oome  awav, 
(a)  to  leave.  (6)  To  germinate ;  to  aproni ; 
as,  the  com  is  coming  away  very  weu.— To 
come  by,  (a)  to  pass  near,  (b)  To  obtain, 
gain,  aoqiuie.  « 

BsamhMi  bow  you  emme  Ifjf  all  yont  state   Drydem. 


—roeom«<toiiii,  (a)  lit  to  descend.  Q>)Fig. 
to  be  humbled  or  abaaed. 

YovpviadpelkksAallcMMri^nrM.    Jer.  xiS.  it. 


—To  come  dowfi  with,  to  pay  over;  to  lay 
down,  aa  in  payment    [Colloq.] 

Little  did  he  foresee  when  he  said,  >  All  is  but  dust  i' 
how  soon  he  would  eotne  dow$$  with  his  own.  Dickens. 

—To  come  home,  (a)  to  oome  to  one's  dwell- 
ing. (6)  To  touch  nearly;  to  touch  the  feel- 
ings, interest,  or  reason;  as.  this  appeal  came 
home  to  aU.  (e)  Naut.  to  be  loosened  from 
the  ground,  and  drag  after  the  vMsel :  said 
of  an  anchor.— 7o  come  in,  (a)  to  enter,  as 
into  an  indosure  or  a  port  (6)  To  submit 
to  terms;  to  yield.  *  If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone 
.  .  .  should  offer  to  eom«  in.'  Speneer.  (o)To 
become  fashionable;  to  be  brotight  into  use. 
Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late.  Ar^utknot. 

(d)  To  enter,  as  an  ingredient  or  part  of  a 
composition. 

A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men 
place  their  happiness  must  come  in  to  heighten  his 
character.  AUer^Hfy. 

(«)  To  accrue  from  an  estate,  trade,  or  other- 
wise, as  profit ;  as,  if  the  com  comee  in%  well 
we  shall  have  a  supply  without  importation; 
crops  come  in  light  — To  come  in  for,  ta 
arrive  in  time  to  take  a  share ;  to  be  in  the 
way  of  obtaining;  to  get;  to  unite  with 
others  in  getting  a  share  or  part  of. 

The  rest  came  in /or  subsidies.  Swift. 

Sissy,  being  at  the  comer  of  a  row  on  the  sunny  side, 
came  in/or  the  beginning  of  a  sunbeam.    Dickens. 

—To  come  in  unto,  to  lie  camally  with. 
Oen.  xxxviH  16.— To  come  into,  (a)  to  Join 
with ;  to  bring  help ;  also,  and  more  gener- 
allv,  to  agree  to ;  to  comply  with ;  to  unite 
with  othera  in  adopting;  aa,  to  corns  into 
a  meaaure  or  acheme.  (b)  To  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  bequest;  as,  to  come  into 
an  estate  of  £600  a  year.  —  To  come  near^ 
to  approach  in  place;  hence,  metaphori- 
cally, to  approach  in  quality ;  to  arrive  at 
nearly  the  same  degree  in  a  quality  or 
accomplishment ;  to  resemble. 

Nothing  aadent  or  modem  seems  to  come  nemr  it 

Sir  IV,  TempU. 

—To  come  nigh  is  nsed  in  like  sensea— To 
oofM  qf,  (a)  to  issue  from ;  to  proceed  from, 
as  a  descendant 

<y  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  cmme.    Dryden. 

(b)  To  result  from.  See  above,  definition  & 
—To  come  of,  (a)  to  depart  fh>m ;  to  move 
from  on.    (o)  To  escape ;  to  get  free. 

If  they  come  ejftmte  call  their  deliverance  a  miracle. 

Addison. 

(e)  To  emerge;  to  issue;  to  part;  as,  to  come 

qf  with  honour  or  disgrace,   (d)  To  happen; 

to  take  place ;  as,  the  match  comee  off  on 

Tuesday,    (e)  t  To  pay  over ;  to  give. 

We  hear  you  are  full  of  crowns; 

Will  you  come  oj^.titl  MassiHgtr. 

—To  oome  qfby.t  to  suffer. 

We  must  expect  to  come  ^^  the  worst  before  we 
obtain  the  final  conquest  Caiatny. 

—To  come  on,  (a)  to  advance ;  to  proceed ; 
to  progress;  to  thrive;  as,  the  plants  are 
coming  on;  the  voung  man  comee  on  well 
in  his  studies.    (5)  t  To  result  from. 
Mt  young  master,  whatever  comes  onX  must  have 


.^ 


looked  out  for  him  by  that  time  he  is  of 


Loci 


X: 


—To  come  out,  (a)  to  depart  or  proceed 
from.  Cb)  To  become  public ;  to  appear ;  to 
be  published ;  to  escape  from  concealment 
or  privacy ;  as,  the  troth  is  come  out  at  last ; 
this  book  has  Just  come  out  (0)  To  express 
one's  self  vigorously ;  to  make  an  impression ; 
as,  he  came  out  stronff.  [Colloq.  1  (d)  To  be 
introduced  to  general  society ;  m  a  special 
sense,  to  be  presented  at  court;  as.  Miss 
B—  came  out  last  season.  M  To  appear 
after  being  clouded,  and  to  snlne ;  as,  the 
sun  has  oome  out  (/)  To  turn  out  to  be;  to 
result  from  calculation. 


The  weight  of  the  denarius 
two  grains  and  four-sevenths. 


comes  out  ^iMf' 
Arktttknoi. 


—To  corns  out  well  or  ill.  in  photog.  to  make 
a  good  or  bad  picture:  to  appear  distinctly 
and  in  clear  reuef ,  or  the  opposite. — To  corns 
out  qft  (a)  lit  to  issue  forth,  as  from  con- 
finement or  a  close  place ;  also,  fig.;  as,  he 
has  oome  out  <4  that  affair  very  welL 
issue  from,  aa  descendants. 


(6)  To 


Kings  shall  como  ottt  4^thee.  Gen.  svil.  6. 

—To  corns  out  with,  to  give  publicity  to ;  to 
disclose.— To  oome  over,  (a)  to  pass  above  or 
across,  or  from  one  side  to  another.  (6)  In 
dietmiuion,  to  rise  and  pass  over,  as  vapour, 
(c)  To  pass  from  one  party,  side,  or  army  to 
anothttr;  to  change  sides,  (d)  To  get  the 
better  of;  to  drcnmvent ;  to  overcome;  to 
wheedle;  as,  yon  won't  oome  ooer  me  in 
that  way.  f  Colloq.  'l—To  oome  round,  fig. 
{intraimtivi)  to  recover;  to  revive;  to  re- 


ch.  etain;     «h.  8c  lock-,     g,  po;     j,iob;     h,  Fr.  to«;     ng,  9kng\     fH.  lAen;  th,  fUn;    w,  wig;    wh. 


lb, 


KIT. 


Vot^ 


it  to  raich;  to 

» Es^)  (tc  idverbiil)  (1)  to  coDKOt 
f  SaV.  (i)TorB 


iitu«T  Uu  wind ;  u,  the  ihlp  ii  amiug  l< 
a)  (W  prapMltloiult  Fig.  (1)  to  itadb;  I 
attiln;  to  bs  bcougU  to  >  itmta  or  oosd 
Uon ;  u,  to  eomt  U  ruin,  to  Eood.  (s  blla 
.,_. ---tl'  5ftat.   'B^WFMJ 


ggTo^ 

bukoD 


-  ro  iwnH  to  pan,  lo  luppm ;  to 
flilw  illBclvd,— Ts  «mie  (fiH,  to 
oa  TBinsO.— TsmiHiifi,  (a)  to  uoond:  (0 
riw,  (M  To  Qilnc ;  to  iboot  or  rin  iboTs 
tlw  (Mtb,  H  a^int  (c)  Want.  Min«  u 
Ctmcta.  (d)TaeoBMlntoiue.M*tuhl0iL 
'SlnoagmtlamafotMBp.'  Shul.-'TaKBiH 
up  M«  eoptUtn  (naM.},  li  to  turn  It  Uu  um- 
tniT  wmj,  H  u  to  ilukai  Uin  raps  aboat 
IL— IV  Mm*  w  M«  lackf-fiM  li  to  tluksn 
It  Bantlj.— rasi>iiMupK>.taaltBln  to;  lo 
•qual;  to  amoant  to.  'Wlwn  Ignonut 
cndqlLtT  wUl  not  wmu  i^  to  the  tnth.' 

on;  toatlack'oriDIide.^g 


lijotb 


r  phms,  'coffs  FrtiliT, 
.   rot  neit  Filil«y,  ---'  " 
nai,  then  la  an  alUpdi  ot  ooruui  wonia ; 
a,  wkm  Friday  aAaU  have  wme. 
gms  (knm),  t.L    Toaat;  to  plaf  tha  part 
it;  topiactlH.    tSlang.] 


Ottau  wltli  an  indeBulte  it. 


iifiddUl^  *eU  dried  jm  Hay 

^  ,_nni-at'a-bfl"l-tl),  n."^t- 

MiaBuiuneH;  accouibilftrr    Sttnu. 
Come&tatlla  (knm-»t'a-bn,  a.    (COnw,  M. 
and  laRti  -oMa.)    Capable  of  bsing  cotns 
at:  capable  of  bcins  Teached  or  obtained. 

OmiiedUIl  (ko-mfdl-uiX  n.     L  An  actor  or 
planr  In  comedr;  or  a  plarer  In  general, 

male  or  female.— £.  A  witter  at  canwdj;  a 


OOBUdlo  (ko-mi'dlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
ha*loir  (be  nature  ot  comedy.  '  Our  beat 
eenuAc  dramaa'    Quart,  An. 

OODMd]'  (kome-dl),  n.    fL.  eomecOia,  Or. 

farel  or  feut,  »  leital  proceailon,  and  Mf, 
a  tong.  1  A  dramatic  compoaltlon  ot  a  light 
and  amoilng  claH,  111  cbaiacten  being  re- 
preHnted  u  In  the  clrcnnutancea  or  meet- 
ing wlUi  the  Inddanti  of  onUnair  lite ;  dl>- 
(Innbkad  tion  <ra^y  b;  Ita  ■prftbtllneee. 
BDd  the  termination  ol  Ita  plot  or  Intrlgne 
being  hvpf;  ud  from  Ana  by  it*  greater 
raOoanest  and  moderatJon,  and  bj  more  ot 
BTofaablU^  and  leei  of  bnrleiiiB* 

O01IMIII7  (komll-UX  o'e.  In  a  nltable  or 
decent  manner.     Sherweed.    (Ran. ) 

OODMllllMa  Ommll-naeX  n.  The  quUtT  ol 
being  coDely :  (s)  hanaiomenew  1  beauty ; 


ComeUnct  (kumliugX  n.  An  ii 

BOMELIMO. 

Oomsiy  (inun'lix  o.    (nooiM ....  . 

■ In  A,S)u.,Ma]>od|niu,>n 


_  Haodaoinei  graoeful;  Bymmetil 
proportioned. 
]  bin  Hcg  *  >oil  Df  JHK  ...•<»»  DC 


•out.     'BaaUul  atncerltyud  unu^IoTe.* 

Conuljt  (Inimll),  ode.  Handumely;  grace- 
fnlly.     ■Tarldaumalii.-    Ateham. 

Coina-Off(kiun-ot^  n.  HeanB  of  eacapa; 
etatlon;  excoae;  u,  va  can  do  wlthonl  thla 
eomt-iif.    [Rare.] 

Oam«-OUt«r  <linm-oul'fc\  s.  One  who 
comee  oat;  one  who  (onakea  eatahUibed 
eoauanultlaa  or  eocletlM;  a  radloal  reformer. 
[Cnlted  SUtea) 


I  (ko-mef or-ui),  n.    (Or.  fa 

halr.andpAsred.tobear.l  AgenuioIBi 
of  the  nat  order  Ooblolds  They  meat 
-  In  length,  and  an  rary  < 
I,  the  lol*  •peelaa  at  wl 


Corner  (kms'tr).  «■    One  that  cornea;  one 

— *■ * one  who  haiarrlTod  and 

_, man,  araybody.  wIthoBt 

Biol  anion  or  barring;  ai^acompetlHon  open 


hunpLon  .   .   .   hath  publiAHl  j 
_.   (kom-ee-ai'ihoaX  o.     (L 

CoinMabl*l(>iom.eMl-bl).a.  [See  below. 

Batahle.     Wottm. 
Comami)le(kom-e>t1-bl).n.  [Fr.  MHMiUMa, 

•-_-_  r    .~.,..j„  .^^.^.^  *-  romeieum,  to 
An  eaUble; 


HI  ai^e  ol  (oUd  1 


OOMFOKT 

WD  divided  Into  aevwal  kranchea^ipraadlne 
out  tnun  Uie  head  like  the  bladea  olan  opw 
tan.  The  train  la  not  tlatlanary  ralalirety 
to  tbe  head,  but  ti  uibject  to  nmarkable 
movement*.  Tbe  dlrectloa  In  whkh  It 
polute  li  alwayi  oppoilte  to  Uie  mn,  and  ai 
ue  comet  paM«e  it*  perihelion  tk*  (rain 
changei  Iti  apparent  poeltlon  with  extra- 
ordinaiT  velocity.  Hie  bead  ot  the  oomet 
1>  Itaell  ot  different  degree!  of  lamiDoeity, 
then  being  nuiBlly  a  central  oor^  called 
the  niuftiH,  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the 

utiu  In  wLloh  oom 


plane  aa  t 


I  planeta,  all  nwti  In  the  aame 

I  orbit  of  the  earth,  bat  are  hi- 

orbit  at  all  a^ea;  and  tb* 

-.ot,thatli,lntheiamedin». 

that  ot  tb*  aaith  and  the  other 

planeta,  aomettme*  retrograda  Th*  BUttai 
ot  *bich  comet*  li  oompoted  la  u  trana- 
parant  that  the  talnleat  Mara  an  eeeo 
through  them  without  the  dlghteit  dlmlnn- 

leaat  wai  ihown  to  be  <d  ealnme  taainlty. 

which  became  enta^^ed  among  the— talUte* 
of  Jupiter  and  yet  eiertad  no  dlatotlilog  In- 
Bneoce  on  thebr  conne.  The  moat  remark- 
able dlacoverr  of  ncanl  tlmat  nganUng 
oometi  la  th>  IduitlUot  tbe  oonla*  <rf  aome 
of  them  with  Uio  orbit  of  otrtaln  ihD*en 
of  abooUng^taia.  Tbia  wa*  flrat  demon- 
atnted  bytb*  Italian  aatranomor  Schiapa- 
relll,  who  proved  tba  agnipiant  betwaan 
tbe  orbit  of^tlM  gnat  conHl  of  umand  Diat 
(tf  the  ■tarahowfT  aecn  annBallr  abont  An- 
It  la,  however,  df^fed  that  tbe 
___. be  IdaatlBad  with 

-_ , ot  tb*  otU^  and 

the  fluid  poiQana  and  atar^howan  (ha 
toUd  fraemoita  ot  a  laigar  iirtaallal  body. 
One  ot  (be  dkM  nmaAabls  eouela  at  re- 
cent yean  waa  that  known  aa  DonaU'*.  <tla- 
covered  by  Dr.  Douatl  ot  FloBnca  In  UU. 
It  waa  very  brilliant  In  Butlasd  In  the  as- 
ir.  andrallMU'       - 


tomiut,  long-haired,  from  kami,' 
the  appearanceolit*  tail]  Then 


irregular  Intervala,  moving   thmogh   the 
In  elSpUs^  orblU  of  great  ecceatrlclty. 


Comat  (kom'et),  n.     a 

5iniUk4rn. 
ComotailwB  (kora-et4'ri-sm),  n.    As  a*- 

tronomlcal  Inatrument  Intended  to  repi^ 


The  fonner,  after  being  r 
earth  foraBhartcrorlomrer 
Into  apace  apparently  ni 

eoinelt  are  only  visible 

naked  eye.     In  the  latter  caie  thev  uaually 
appau  like  itan  accampanled  with  *  train 

tending  over  half  tbe  aky.  ntoatly  alncle  and 


mnitUT  (ksm'et-ai 
imet     CUtridgt. 


a  teleacopeof 

Bold,  Died  to  I 

Comatla(koin-*nk).a.  Ralatlng  laaoanel. 

OmMtOBiplMrOm-met-oc^af-trXn.  0» 
who  write*  aboat  oomela. 

OODUtoglulur  (kom-at-og'ra-lX  ».  A  da- 
•cripUon  of,  or  treaUie  on.  eonwt*. 

ComntOlon'  (koro-M<il'o-]l>,  n.  AdiieDaraa 
on  cornel*;  that  branch  of  aalroDomy  which 
faivettlgatei  oonwt*. 

Comat-iMkar  (kom'tiaOc-tr),  a,  Sam*  aa 
ComH-findir. 

OomAt  (kum'flt),  fi.  (Vr.  eoivU,  pp.  <d  «n- 
Jbv,  to  preaervot  to  make  Into  a  aweelmeat, 
(nun  L.  eaiyUtn,  eattftctmn,  to  accompllah 
-a>n,toge(her.Bad/aeu,(anuike.J  A  dry 
iweetmeat ;  an;  kind  of  bait  or  root  pre- 
*an«d  with  aogar  and  dried;  abaU  oluigar 
with  a  aeed  In  the  centn:  a  bos-boai;  a 

loUlDOp. 

ComfltKknmlltX  c.l.  TopMaarvadiywIth 

Theu  tam/tlrjl  Id  netts  M  bAc  Ii  ihti '  C^tdfr^ 

CoafltnTB  t  (kum'nt-Qr),  n.  Same  aa  CamM- 

OomfortOlDm'Urt),!.!.  (CK.  wVvt,  ttom 
O.Pr.  u*v'ert4r,  Co  comfort,  from  LL  hk- 
/ertan.  to  itrengthen  mnch— en.  tnlaaa, 
and  /Brtii.  brave,  j  Lt  To  give  or  add 
atnngth  to;  to  atrengthen;  to  Invlguntei 
M  oorrobonlo.     Wiciiifi:  H«it*r.~l  To 


nte,  (ar,  fat,  t» 


OOMPOBT 
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gri€f  or  troable;  to  brtng  •olaoe  or  ooomU- 
tkm  to;  to  console;  to  cheer;  to  hearten;  to 
•oUce;  to  enliven. 

They  bcmoAiMd  hba  and  oiw/fcWiirf  him  «rv«r  eD 
Ihe  cvu  that  the  Lord  had  hrouffm  apon  him. 

JobsULtL 
C»titf»rtjwa  sotTOws;  fat  th«y  do  not  flow 
From  evu  done.  T€HHyfn. 

3.  To  relleTe,  asdft,  or  encoance:  now  only 
A  legal  term,  and  need  eeporially  of  the 
action  of  the  accessory  to  a  crime  after  the 
fact  — Srv.  To  cheer,  solace,  console,  re- 
rive,  encourage,  inspirit,  gladden,  hearten, 
animate. 

Comftot  (kam'fdrt).  M.  L  Belief  from  aflUc- 
tion,  sorrow,  or  trouble  of  any  kind;  sidaee; 
consolation ;  as,  to  bring  comfort  to  the  af- 
flicted.—2.  A  state  of  quiet  or  nuMlerate 
enjovment.  resulting  from  the  possession  of 
what  satisfies  bodiur  wants  and  freedom 
from  all  care  or  anxie^;  a  feeling  or  state 
of  well-being,  satisfaction,  or  content. 

He  (Goldsmith)  h«d  the  means  of  livfaw  hi  mm- 
/•rts  and  even  In  what  to  one  who  bad  so  often  slept 
In  bams  or  on  balks  must  have  been  luxury. 

3.  That  which  gif«a  or  prodncea  such  ftoel- 
ings  aa  the  above;  that  which  furnishes 
nwderate  enjoyment  or  oontenl  'Myaon, 
the  comfort  of  my  iM^e.'  8hmk.—L  Support; 
assistance;  countenance;  enoouragement : 
now  only  a  legal  term;  as,  an  aooessonr 
affords  aid  or  contort  to  a  fislon.  — 6.A 
wadded  and  quilted  bed-cover.  [United 
States.] 

OomflMtahle  (kumftot-a-blX  «•  1.  Being  in 
a  state  of  ease  or  moderate  enjoyment,  as  a 
person  after  sickness  or  pain;  as,  I  now  feel 
con^ortmbU.  —1  C!heerfal :  disposed  to  en- 
joyment '  His  comforUM$  temper  haa  for- 
sook him.'  Skatc—Z.  Attended  with  oom- 
fort;  unattended  with  disquiet  of  body  or 
mind. 


MHio  caa  pramiaa  hhn  a 
baforc  his  dreadful  Judge  t 

4.  Giving  oomfort;  affording  hdp, 
consolattonl;  servioeabls:  (a)t  of  persons. 


Be  mif/^tmbit  la 
machafhar. 


y  T  ^^^Sw    aaea^^av  ^^^^v^  ^^^^w© 


a)  Of  things.     'A  eeiVlprtaMs 
SMk.    *Cow^artabU  war^'   8h^. 

The  Hves  oi  maay  ■vsarabw  men  were  saved, 
a  mitsf»r1mkU  provisioa  made  for  their  subsiamnct. 


0<iiilfiartaUto  (kumt^rt^blX  n. 
Comfort,  b.    [United  States.] 

OcmiTOrtaMiiMi  (knm'f«rt-a-U-JiflBX  n^ 
The  state  of  being  oomfortable. 

Comfortahly  (kum'ftot-a-bliX  adv.  In  a 
comfortable  manner :  (a)  with  ease  or  com- 
fort; aiu  to  travel  oomforiakly.  (&)t  With 
cheerfnlnsas 

Hope  ii^rSaJJi'  aad  cliaasfally  far  Gad's  par- 


to  giw  ooaf ort  or 

to  Jaruadem.       Is.  xL  a. 


Comforttr  (kum'f«rt-ArX  n.  L  One  who 
comforts  or  consoles;  one  ^riio  strengthens 
and  supports  the  mind  in  distreas  or  danger. 

I  looked  ...  for  cmn/^rUrs,  bat  found  none. 

Ps  lxis.so. 
2.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whoee  oflloe  it  istocom- 
fbrt  and  suppwt  the  Ghristian.  ■ 


But  the  Caww^Ow'.  which  Is  the  Holy  SpMt, 
the  Father  will  send  fai  my  name,  he  wilT  teach  you 


Joha  Biv.  86. 

8.  A  knit  woollen  fabric,  long  and  narrow, 
for  ^ring  roimd  the  neck  in  cold  weather ; 
a  sort  <u  tippet  of  similar  fabric  worn  by 
females.— 4.  Same  aa  Con^orty  b.  [United 
SUtee.] 

OomftU'tfVil  (lEunftot-fal),  a.    ruD  of  com- 
fort   BuAin, 

ComftrtlMB  (kum'f«rt-les),  a.    Without 
comfort;  without  affording  or  without  being 
attended  by  any  comfort:  (a)  of  persons. 
I  win  not  leave  you  am^miUs*.       John  ziv.  tS. 

<&)  Of  things. 

Yet  shal  aol  aiy  dcMh  ha  laaifiirthiii. 

Where  was  a  oave.  ywioaaht  wMi  woadrous  art. 
Deep.  .dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  ctm^fitrtks*.    ^fetutr. 

ComfortlBWly  (knmf«rt-les-U),  mdv.    In  a 

comfortless  manner. 
GoiiifkntlMnMM(kumf Ari-lea-BaaXii^  State 

or  qiullty  of  being  comfortless. 
OomfbrtOMnt  t  O^um'f «rt-mentX  n^    Act  of 

administering  comfort;  entertainment  'The 

Sntle  coti^ortmefU  and  entertainmant  td 
e  said  ambaasador.'    JfoeMnyt 
ComfortTMi  (kumtArt-rssX  n.    A  female 
that  affords  oomfort   B.  Joimcn,    [Kare.] 


OMllft'0j^  Ooxotty  (komtri  or  kmi'frl),  n. 
(Ft.  oonfcrm,  L.  oov<^rvo,  fkt>m  oon/ereeo, 
used  with  medical  signification  of  to  heal,  to 
grow  together,  from  prefix  oim,and  forveo.  to 
DoU;  the  name  being  given  on  account  of  the 
heaUng  powerof  the  common  oomfrey.1  A 
name^ven  to  several  European  and  Asiatic 
plants  of  the  genus  Symphytum,  nat  order 
Bonttinacev.  The  common  comfrey  (5.  ojt- 
einolt)  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a 
vulnerary.    See  Stmphttux. 

Oomlc  (komlk),  a.  (L.  comCeiM,  Or.  ftdmOat. 
See  CoMKDT.J  1.  Relating  to  comedy,  aa 
distinct  from  tragedy. 

Thy  tragic  muse  gives  smiles,  thy  taiNiir^deep. 

2.  Baising  mirth;  fitted  to  excite  merri- 
ment *  Mirthful  eonuo  shows.'  Shah.    [In 
this  sense  eofiiiocU  Is  now  more  ooaomon.] 
Goillle(kom'ik),  fi.   AoomioaotororsinipBr; 
a  oomioal  person. 

My  chief  businass  hare  thb  evaniag  waa  to  speak 
to  my  friends  in  behalf  of  honest  Cave  Underbill, 
nas  been  a  t9mi€  for  three  generations.  TmiUr, 


who! 


Comioal  (kom'ik-alX  a.  L  Relating  to  co- 
medy; comic  [In  tUs  sense  oomiA  is  now 
mors  common.] 

They  deny  it  to  be  tiagfcal  because  Its  catastrophe 
b  a  aailrtfBg.  which  hath  ever  baen  accounted 
mmitMi.  Gt^y. 

1  Excitingmirth;  diverting;  q>ortive;  droll: 
said  of  persons  and  thtngs;  as,  a  comical 
fellow;  a  comical  story;  comical  nunmera. 
'  Comical  adventnrea. '    Dryden. 

C«lllioa]it7  (kom-ik-ali-ti),  n.  1.  Oomlcal- 
ness;  ludicrousness.— 2.  That  which  is  comi- 
oal or  ludicrous. 

OomlOftlly  (komlk-altUX  adv.  In  a  comical 
manner;  ^o)  in  a  manner  befitting  comedjr. 
Burtoti,  (p)  In  a  manner  to  raise  mirth; 
laughably;  ludicrously. 

Oomicalneu  ( kom'lk-al-nes).  n.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  comical;  the  power  or  quality 
of  raising  mirth.    Joknmm. 

Ckmiler7(kom1k-xi).n.  Gomicalness.  'Ciheer- 
ful  eomiery.'    H.Oilst.   [Rare.] 

Comlnff  (kum'lng),  p.  and  a.  L  Drawing 
nearer  or  nigh;  approaching;  moving  to- 
ward; advancing;  future. 

*TU  the  sunset  of  Ufa  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  etmv^  events  cast  didr  shadows  before. 


S.  Next  in  the  future.    'ThesemsfH^mom.' 
Shak.—Z.  Fdrward;  ready  to  come.  [Rare.] 

That  very  lapidary  hfanself  with  a  flwwiiy  stomach, 
and  in  the  cock's  place  would  havemiade  the  cock's 
choice.  Sir  JL  L'Ettrangt, 

How  aamrihif  to  fha  poat  every  SMMa.       Ptft, 

Ooadnff-ln  (kumlng-inX  ^   I<  Entrance; 
antvaT,  introduction. 

The  emmng-in.  of  this  ailscUef  was  sore  and  griev- 
ous to  the  people.  a  Maccab.  vl  3. 

2.t  Income;  revenue. 
WkatasatlqrreMi?   What 


Skak. 

S.t  Submission;  oompUanoe.    Mauinger. 
ComlBff-ont  (kumlng-onX  a.  Complaisant; 
willing  to  please. 

Now  I  win  be  your  RoaaBad  la  a  asora  emumf-tm 
dispoaitioa.  SkmM. 

Ckunlqiie  (kom-ticX  n.  [Fr.]  A  comic  actor 
or  singer. 

Comlua  (kd-mfshi-aX  a.  p(.  [L.  eom,  to- 
gether, and  itiim,  supine  of  «o,  to  go ;  lit 
goings  together,  assemblies.]  In  Horn,  cmtiq, 
assemblies  of  the  pM>ple.  These  were  of 
three  kinds:  the  comiha  ouriola,  or  assem- 
blies of  the  patrician  houses  or  populus  in 
wards  or  curue:  the  comitia  ctnt%ariaUi,  <x 
assemblies  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  In- 
cluding patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians 
in  centuries;  and  the  comitia  tribuia,  or 
assemblies  of  the  plebeian  tribes  only. 

Comltlal  (k6-mi'ihi-alX  a.  1.  Relating  to 
the  comitia  or  popultf  assemblies  of  the 
Romans  for  electing  officers  and  passing 
laws.— 2.  Relating  to  an  order  of  fresby- 
terian  assemblies.    Bp.  Bananft. 

Oomlty  (kom'i-tiX  tk  [L.  comitate  from 
comity  mild,  affable.]  Mildness  and  suavity 
of  manners;  courtesy;  civility;  good  breea- 
tng. 

It  is  sot  so  much  a  amtter  of  tmmify  aad  couittsji 
as  of  paraBMwnt  OMiral  daty.  Stmy. 

—Cemdty  qf  nattong  (comiUu  oeiifiiiin).  a 
phrase  adopted  in  international  law  as  the 
most  appropriate  to  denote  that  kind  of 
coorteay  by  which  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  one  state  or  country  are  recognized  and 
given  effect  to  by  the  government  of  another 
withte  its  territorv. 

ComiiUl  (kom'ma).  n.  [Gr.  komma,  a  seg- 
ment, fron  keptd,  to  cut  off.]  L  Jnprinting, 
this  point  [,]  denoting  the  shortest  pause 


in  reading,  and  separating  a  sentence  Into 
divisions  or  members,  according  to  the  con- 
struction.—If  Aolavse. 

In  tfie  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and 
fornication  are  found  in  the  first  amma. 

L.AMimm. 
S.  In  mnutic,  an  enharmonic  interval,  being 
the  difference  between  a  major  and  a  minor 
tone,  and  expressed  by  the  ratio  60 :8L 
Commuid  (Kom-mand'  or  kom-mindO,  e.t 

St.  eommafider,  L.  eom/mendo,  to  intrust 
ter  to  enjoin,  to  command— com  for  con, 
and  mando,  to  commit  to,  to  command.] 
1.  To  order  with  authority;  to  lay  injunction 
upon;  to  direct:  to  chaise:  the  object  being 
either  that  which  is  enjoined,  as,  he  00m- 
mandcd  sOenoe;  or  the  recipient  of  the  in- 
junction, as,  he  commanded  the  boys  to 
keep  silent  —2.  To  have  or  to  exercise  su- 
preme authoiity,  especially  military  author- 
ity, over. 

Those  he  rmtmmmdr  uumt  oahr  in  conunand. 
Nothing  in  love.  SAmJk. 

8.  To  have  in  power  or  within  aiphere  of 
influence;  to  have  control  over. 

aUttladoor.  SAmM, 


The  other  (key)  doth 

Sly  harp  amokl  prahrfe  woe— 

1  rsenoi  all  t:mnmm$ul  the  strings.     Tm^jwmt, 

4.  To  dominate  through  position,  often  spe- 
cifically military  poattion ;  to  have  within 
the  range  of  the  eye;  to  overlook.  'The 
eastern  iower,  whose  hd^t  cemmandt,  aa 
subject  aU  the  vale.'  Shak.  '  Bridges  ooii»- 
fnonded  bj  a  fortified  house.*    Motley. 

One  side  tmmmmtidM  a  view  of  the  iocst  garden  in 
theworld.  Atidism. 

6.t  To  dirMst;  to  sand. 

The  Lead  shaft  «MPMMaMtftiie  Mesalnr  apon  thaa. 

X>«ut  sxviiLS. 

0.  To  enact  or  compel  by  moral  influence; 
to  challenge:  to  claim:  as,  a  good  magistrate 
oemmoiids  the  renwot  and  affections  of  the 
people.— 7.  To  hanre  at  one'a  dispoaal  and 


Such  aid  as  I  can  apaaa  yan  Shan 


Sth.  To  bid,  order,  direct  charge,  govern, 
rule,  control  dominate,  overiooL 
Oominaiid  (konMnand'  or  kon-mindO^  v.i, 

1.  To  act  aa  or  ham  the  authority  of  a  com- 
mander. 

Virtue  he  had,  deatrving  to  nmimmd.     5JU4. 

2.  To  aierdse  infliienoe  or  power.     'Not 
muaio  ao  isnimandi,  nor  ao  the  mnse.' 

COBlliailA  (kom-nand'  or  Jsom-mind').  n. 
L  The  right  or  power  of  governing  with 
chief  or  oBolusive  authority;  supreme  power; 
control;  as,  he  takes  eommana  of  the  army 
in  France.— 2.  The  act  of  commanding;  ex- 
ercise of  authority  or  inflnenoe. 

bat 


Ctmmmtul  aad  force  may  aftea 
cure  an  aversion. 

He  aisamed  anabaolate  mmmmnd  over  his  readers. 

Drydtn. 

S.  The  thing  eoBunMdad;  a  commanmnent; 


The  captain  gives  tmmmmnd.       Ihydm. 

A  Power  or  eontnl,  aa  from  holding  an  ad- 
vantageous military  position;  the  power  of 
overlooking  or  surveying  without  obstmo- 
tion ;  as.  ua  troops  were  so  posted  aa  to 
have  eoatmand  of  the  road.  '  The  steepy 
stand  which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide 
command.'  jDryden.— &  A  body  of  troops, 
or  any  naval  or  military  force  under  the 
command  of  a  particular  officer.  —  IToni 
q^eofwrnamd  (muu.\  the  technJoal  word  or 
phrase  employed  by  a  superior  officer  to 
soldiers  on  duty  coaunanding  what  they  are 
to  perfbrm.— To  be  at  one'a  command,  to  be 
at  one'a  servioe.  'My  heels  are  at  your 
coflMiMiid.'    8kak.—SJK.  Control,   sway. 

Sower,  authority,  mandate,  order,  injune- 
on,  cha»e.  direction,  behest 

OommAliaMto  (kom-mand'a-bl  or  Icom- 
mJtnd'a-blXOv  Capahlaof  being  commanded. 
N.  Grew.    [Rare.] 

ComnuLiulaiicy-geiieral  (kosMnand'an-sl 
(orkom-mind'an-ai)Jen'ta'-alXn^  The  office 
or  Jurisdiction  of  a  governor  of  a  ^>anish 
province  or  colony. 

Oommftlldaat  (kom-mand'ant  or  kom- 
mttnd'antX  Yi-  [Fr.]  A  commander:  a  com- 
manding officer  of  a  place  or  of  a  body  of 
forces.  'The  murder  of  commandante  in 
the  view  of  their  soldiers.'    Burke. 

OoBtmMLDdMXorj i  (kom-mand'a-tor-i  or 
kom-mlnd'a-tor-i),  a.  Having  the  force  of 
a  command. 

How  mmmmmndeUry  the  apostolic  authority  was, 
b  best  discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mandates  unto 
the  churches.  B/.  Mtrim. 


Gh,eftaln;     di^Scloafc;     g.po;     tM;     h.  It.  ton;     ng, 


TB,  tkaa;  th,  iMn;     w,  irig;   wh,  wftig;   ah,  afore.— See  Ket. 
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COmmandodneBBt  (kom-mand'ed-nes).  n. 

State  of  being  comnuuided.    Hammond. 
Commander  (kom-mand'^r  or  kom-mlUid'- 

6rX  n.    1.  A  chief;  one  who  has  sapreme 

authority ;  a  leader :  the  chief  officer  of  an 

army  or  of  any  divialon  of  it 
I  have  given  him  for.  .  .  AltrndcxuadcfmrnoHdfr 

to  the  people.  I*-  *'•  ♦• 

hpeciflcaUy— 2.  Naut  an  officer  next  in  rank 
above  lieutenant  and  under  the  captain. 
In  matters  of  etiauette  he  ranks  with  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  In  large 
ressels  there  is  a  conimander  as  well  as 
captaui,  but  in  sloops  "and  vessels  of  that 
class  the  commander  is  the  highest  officer.  — 
S.  One  on  whom  is  bestowed  a  commanderr. 
4.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet  used  m 
paving;  a  bishop.— 6.  In  tun.  a  disused  in- 
strument, Uke  a  box  or  cradle,  for  encasing 
injured  limbs;  a  glossocomium.  —  Com- 
matider-in-ehi^,  the  highest  staff  appoint- 
ment in  the  British  army.  A  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief is  the  flag-officer  who  com- 
mands the  squadron  or  fleet  in  a  particular 
ocean  district— CAi^,  Commander,  Leader, 
Head.  See  under  Chibf. 
Commandenhip  (kom-mand'dr-ship  or 

i'*r-shlp:         -"      ~ 
mander. 


kom-mUnd'to-shJpX  n.    The  office  of  a  com- 


Commamlery.  Commandry  (kom-mand'- 
dr-i  or  kom-mand'6r-i,  kom-mand'ri  or  kom- 
miind'ri).  n.  [Fr.  commanderie.]  L  A  term 
used  in  several  senses  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  military  and  religionB  orders. 
(a)  Among  several  orders  of  Imights,  as  the 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  Ac ,  a  district  under 
the  control  of  a  member  of  ttie  order  (called 
a  commander  or  preceptorX  who  received 
the  income  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
knights  within  that  district,  and  expended 
part  for  his  own  use  and  accounted  for  the 
rest;  in  England,  more  especially  applied 
to  a  manor  oelonging  to  the  prionr  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.  ^)  In  certain  religious  orders, 
as  those  of  St  Bernard  and  St  Anthony,  the 
district  under  the  authority  of  a  dignitary 
called  a  commander. 

The  commanderies  .  .  .  were  so  prudently  ad- 
miniiitered,  that  a  lar;re  snrphis  from  their  revenues 
was  annually  remittea  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the 
order.  Prescttt. 

(e)  The  office  or  dignitj  of  a  commander.— 
(a)  A  house,  technically  called  a  '  cell,'  for 
collecting  the  demesne-rents  of  a  comman- 
dery,  serving  also  as  a  home  for  veteran 
members  of  the  order.— 2.  A  district  or  ter- 
ritory under  the  administration  of  a  gov- 
ernor or  commander.  [Rare  in  this  general 
sense.] 

The  coimtry  is  divided  into  four  c^mmanderifs 
under  so  many  governors.  Broug^futm. 

Commanding  (kom-mand'ing  or  kom- 
m&nd'ing).  a.  1.  Directing  with  authority; 
governing:  bearing  rule;  exercising  supreme 
authority;  as,aeommandi}H7officer.— 2.  Con- 
trolling by  influence,  authority,  or  digni^; 
as,  a  man  of  commamftna  manners;  a  com- 
manding eloquence.— 8.  Dominating;  over- 
looldng  a  wide  region  without  obstruction; 
as,  9l  commanding  eminence. — 4.  Imperious; 
domineering. '  Commanding  wi vea. '  Quarlee. 

Commandlngly  (kom-mand'ing-U  or  kom- 
maud'ing-li).  aav.  In  a  commanding  man- 
ner. 

Commandltaire(kom-mofk-d6-tar),n.  [Fr.] 
A  sleeping  partner  in  a  Joint -stock  com- 
pany, who  is  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  the 
capital  he  invests;  a  partner  of  a  limited 
liaDility  company. 

Commandite  (kom-mofk-d6tX  n.  [Fr.]  A 
partnership  In  which  one  may  advance 
capital  without  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  nnd  be  exempt 
from  ren>onsibility  for  mof  than  he  put 
into  it;  limited  liability.    J  s.  Mill 

Commandless  (kom-mandMes  or  kom- 
mtodles),  a.  Ungovemed ;  ungovemabla 
'  That  their  commandieee  furies  might  be 
staid.'    Heywood.    [Rare.] 

Commandment  (kom-mand'mant  or  kom- 
mtod'mentX  n.  L  A  command;  a  mandate; 
an  order  or  injunction  given  by  authority; 
charge;  precept 

A  new  commandmeMt  I  give  nato  yon,  that  ye  love 
one  another.  John  xin.  34. 

2.  A  precept  of  the  decalogue  at  Mount 
Sinai;  one  of  the  laws  given  by  God  to  Uie 
Israelites.  Ex.  xoiv.— S.  Authority;  com- 
mand; power  of  commanding, 


I  thonght  that  aO  things  had 
And  therefore  put  I  00  the 
Of  stem  cfmmaMtlmetU. 


savage  iMfC. 

SAak. 


4.  In  law,  an  order;  a  direction;  also  the 

offence  of  inducing  another  to  transgress 

the  law  or  do  anything  contrary  to  it— Ten 

oommandmentt,  slang  for  the  ten  fingers. 

Get  you  from  this  place. 
Or  I  will  s^  my  tern  cnrnmaHdmeras  in  your  face. 

SMoM. 

Commando  (kom-man'ddi  *^  [D.  com- 
mando, lit  a  command.]  A  military  expe- 
dition or  raid  undertaken  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  i>erBonal  ends;  more  specifically, 
the  name  given  to  the  quasi-military  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  the  Dutch  boers  and 
English  farmers  of  South  Africa  against  the 
natives,  whence  the  word  seems  to  have 
coma 

If  the  natives  objected  a  eomma$ido  soon  settled 
the  matter.  A  c0m*MaHd0  was  merely  a  new  name 
for  an  old  thing.  It  was  war  without  any  of  the 
usages  or  restramts  of  war.  G^cd  Words. 

Oommandreu  (kom-mand'res  or  kom- 
mftnd'resX  n.  A  woman  invested  with 
supreme  authority;  a  female  commander. 

Let  me  adore  this  second  Hecate, 

This  great  eommandrtssfAHnt  fatal  sisters. 

Beau.  &-  Ft. 

Commarkt  (com'm&rk),  n.  [O.Fr.  eom- 
marque,  L.L.  eommarca,  comTnardM,  ice.— 
com,  together,  and  marea,  mareha,  a  march, 
bounduy,  firom  Q.  mark,  a  boundary  or 
march.}  The  frontier  of  a  country.  *The 
eommark  of  S.  Lucar'a'    Shelton. 

Commaterlalt  (kom-ma-t6'ri-alX  a.   [Prefix 

com,  and  materuU.  ]  Consisting  of  the  same 

matter  with  another  thing. 

The  beaks  in  birds  are  eomnuUerial  with  teeth. 

Bacon. 

Commaterlalityt  (kom-ma-t6'ri-al''i-tiX  n. 
The  fact  of  consisting  of  the  same  matter 
with  something  else. 

Commatic»  CommaUcal  (kom-maf ik,kom- 
mafik-al),a.  [L.  eommatictM.  See  Comma.] 
Brief;  concise;  having  short  clauses  or  sen- 
tences.   [Rare.] 

Commat£nnt  (kom'mat-izm),  n.  [See 
above.]  Briefness:  conciseness  in  writing; 
shortness  or  abruptness  of  sentences.  '  Cmn- 
maHiim  of  the  style.'    Honley. 

CommeasoraUe  (kom-mezh'ur-a-bl),  a. 
[Prefix  com,  and  meanurabU.)  Reducible 
to  or  having  the  same  measure;  commen- 
surate; equal    Iz.  Walton, 

Commeasare  (kom-mezh'fir),  v.  t  To  coin- 
cide with;  to  be  co-extensive  with. 

Until  endurance  pom 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  (uu-grown  will. 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law. 
CommeAturt  perfect  freedom.  Tennyson. 

Commellnace»,  Commelynaoea  (kom'- 
md-li-na''sS-d),  n.  pi.  [After  J.  A  Q.  Com- 
melyn,  Dutch  botanists.]  A  nat  order  of 
herbaceous  endogens,  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, characterized  by  flowers  with  three 
petids,  two  large  and  one  small,  three 
sepals  opposite  the  carpels,  and  a  trochlear 
embryo.  The  spider -wort  (Tradeecantia 
viroiniana)  belongs  to  this  family.  Some 
of  Uie  species  of  the  genus  Commelyna  have 
tuberose  fleshy  rhizomes  which  are  used  as 
food. 

Commemorable  (kom-mem'or-a-bl),  a. 
Memorable;  worthy  to  be  remembered  or 
noticed  with  honour.    Johnson. 

Commemorate  (kom-mem'or-&t),  v.L  pret 
&  pp.  commemortUed;  ppr.  oommemoraHng. 
[L.  oommemaro — com,  and  memoro,  to  men- 
tion. See  MmoRT.]  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  by  a  solemn  act;  to  celebrate 
with  honour  and  solemnity;  to  honour,  as  a 
person  or  event,  bv  some  act  of  respect  or 
affection,  intended  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  that  person  or  event;  as,  the 
Lord's  supper  is  designed  to  commemorate 
the  sufferings  and  dying  love  of  our  Saviour. 

Commemoration  (kom-memVr&''shon),  n. 
The  act  of  commemorating  or  calling  to  re- 
membrance by  some  solemnity;  the  act  of 
honouring  the  memory  of  some  person  or 
event  by  solemn  celebration;  thus,  the  feast 
of  the  passover  among  the  Israelites  was  an 
annual  oommemoration  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt 

The  Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for  the 
intercessioo  of  no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days 
for  the  connnemortUion  of  some  who  had  done  and 
suffered  great  things  for  the  faith.  Mtumulay. 

—CmMnemaratianrday.  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  day  on  which  the  annual  so- 
lemnity in  honour  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
university  is  held,  when  orations  are  deli- 
vered, and  prize  compositions  are  read  in 
the  theatre,  and  honorary  degrees  conferred 
upon  distinguished  persons.  It  Is  the  great 
day  of  festivity  for  toe  year. 
Commemorative  (kom-mem'or-it-tvX  a. 
Tending  to  commemorate  or  preserve  the 


remembrance  oH  something.  'A  sacrifice 
cammemmratxoe  of  Chrlsf  s  offering  up  bia 
body  for  us.'    Hammond. 

Commemorator  (kom-mem'or-at-te').  n. 
One  who  commemorates. 

Commemoratory  (kom-mem'o-ra-tor-i),  a. 
Serving  to  preserve  the  memory  of.  Bp. 
Hooper. 

Common,  t  Comment  (kom'men,  kom'moo  \ 
v.i.  To  commune;  to  discourse  together. 
Spenaer. 

Commence  (kom-mens").  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
commenced;  ppr.  eommeneing.  [Fr.  com- 
meneer,  It  comindare,  from  a  (hypotheti- 
cal) L.L  cominUimre—lj.  prefix  eom,  and 
inUiare,  to  begin.  See  Imitiatk.]  1.  To 
bM^in;  to  take  rise  or  origin;  to  have  first 
existence;  as,  this  empire  commsneed  at  a 
late  period. 

Thy  nature  did  commtnce  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  int  SAaJk. 

S.  To  begin  to  be,  as  fai  a  new  state  or  char- 
acter. 

If  wit  so  much  fh>m  ign'rance  undergo. 

Ah  I  let  not  learning  too  comnunce  ks  foe.    A;^ 

3.  To  take  a  d^ree.  or  the  first  degree.  In  * 
university  or  college.  See  Commincemxht. 
[It  maybe  mentioned  that  neitiier  eominenee 
nor  eommeneement  occurs  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Milton's  poems.] 

Commence  (kom-mens'X  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
commenced;  ppr.  commencing.  To  begin; 
to  enter  upon ;  to  perform  the  first  act  of; 
as,  to  eommenu  operations;  to  commence  a 
suit,  action,  or  process  in  law.  '  Did  eovt- 
mence  roug&  d€«ds  of  rage.'  8hak.  *  The 
acts  eomm^n^ed  on  this  ball  of  earth.'  Shak. 
[To  commence  to  do  something  is  not  good 
English.] 

Commencement    (kom-mens'ment).   n. 

1.  The  act  or  fact  of  commencing:  begin- 
ning; rise;  origin;  first  existence;  as,  the 
eommeneement  of  new  style  in  1752. 

It  was  a  violent  contmtttament.  Skak. 

2.  In  Cambridge  University,  the  day  when 
masters  of  arts  and  doctors  receive  their 
degrees.  In  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  the  day  when  students  are  made 
bachelors  (A  arts,  and  when  the  d^ree  of 
master  of  arts  and  the  honorary  degrees  <^ 
doctors  in  the  professions  are  alio  con- 
ferred. 

Commend  (kom-mendO.  v.  t  [L.  eommendo,. 
to  commit  to  one's  charge,  to  commend  to 
—00m,  and  mando,  to  commit  to.  The  same 
word  as  command  with  a  different  significa- 
tion.] Lt  To  commit;  to  deliver;  to  tntrust 
or  give  in  charge. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  eommtnd  my  spbiL 

Lukezxiii.  46. 

2.  To  represent  as  worthy  of  confidence,  no- 
tice, re^u^,  or  kindness:  to  commit  to  one'a 
favour,  or  favourable  attention;  to  recom- 
mend ;  to  set  forward  for  notice:  with  re- 
flexive pronoun  sometimes  to  call  for  notice 
or  attention;  as,  this  subject  comimende  tt- 
»e1/  to  our  careful  attention. 
I  commend  unto  you.  Phebe  our  sister.  Rom.  xvL  i. 

—Commend  tne,  a  familiar  formula  exprea- 
sive  of  approval  or  pref errace. 

Between  the  Mussulman  and  the  Pharisee  com- 
mend me  to  the  first  Dickens. 

8.  To  praise;  to  mention  with  approbation. 

The  Lord  commendodHhtvx^veH  steward. 

Lukesvi.  a 

4.  To  mention  by  way  of  keeping  in  memory; 
to  send  greeting  or  compliments  from. 

Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  Shmk. 

Stn.  To  conunit  intrust,  deliver,  applaud, 
recommend,  praise,  extol,  laud. 
Commend  (kom-mendO.  v.i.    To  iq^rove; 
to  praise. 

Nor  can  we  much  commend  \S\ie  fdl  into  the  more 
ordinary  track  of  endowing  charities  and  foundiUK 
monasteries.  Brottgkmm, 

Commend  t  (kom-mend'),  n.  Commenda- 
tion; compliments;  greeting.  'Tell  her  I 
send  to  her  my  kind  commende.*   Shak. 

Commendable  (kom-mend'a-bl;  formeriy 
kom'mend-a-bl),  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
mended or  praised ;  worthy  of  approbatiott 
or  praise;  laudabla 

Sure.  sure,  such  carping  is  not  c»m$mendmHe. 

SMmk. 
f!mnwu»ti4a|pT^fflftffff(lrnfn.nw«d^a,hl.nea),  n. 

State  of  beinff  commendable. 
Commendatuy  (kom-mend'a-bli).  ode.    In 

a  commendable  or  praiseworthy  manner. 
Commendam(kom-mend'amXii.  [L.L.]  An 

eocleeiMtical  benefice  or  living  commended 

by  the  crown  or  bead  of  the  church  to  the 
I    care  of  a  qualified  person  to  hold  tiU  a 


Fate.  fir.  fat,  fftll;       mi.  met.  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii.  8e.  ahuae;     jP.  8c.  U^. 
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proper  paitor  if  prorided,  the  tenn  being  ' 
asaiUlly  ^plied  to  a  Uring  retained  in  thie  . 
WSJ  by  a  bishop  after  lie  has  ceased  to  be  ; 
an  incumbent,  and  therefore  should  liave 
giren  up  his  benefice,  ttie  benefice  beinff 
said  to  DO  held  m  eommtndam.    By  6  and 
7  Wm.  IV.  the  holding  of  livings  m  earn' 
fiMTUiam  was,  for  the  future,  abolished.  'Dis- 
pensations, exemptions,  commendami,  an- 
nates, tenths.'    MOman. 

There  vas  some  tenw  for  etmmtndmmxt  at  fint 
when  there  was  a  hvbic  void,  and  oever  a  clerk  to 
tenre  it.  the  bidiops  were  to  keep  it  tUl  they  fotind  a 
fit  man:  bat  now  k  b  a  thck  for  the  bishop  to  keep 
it  for  himself:  ScA^rw. 

CoaiineiidBtar7(k(«i-mend'a-tar-i),  a. 

Holding  in  eofmmendam. 
CoirnntiMlatanr  (kom-mendVtar-Q,  ik  One 

who  holds  a  Utinf  in  eommnuUim. 
CommeiuUltloa  O^om-mend-i'shon),  n,   [L. 

eammgndatio.  ]    L  The  act  of  commendiiw ; 

5 raise:  favourable  representation  in  words; 
edaration  of  esteem. 

Noed  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  9t  nrnmeudrnti^Mt 

*  Cor.  UL  t. 

S.  That  which  commends  or  recommends; 
ground  of  esteem,  ^probation,  or  praise. 

Good  nature  is  the  most  godlike  ttmmfMdmtt^m  of 
a  man.  Drydtn, 

8.  Service;  reapecta;  greeting;  message  of 

love. 

Mrs.  P»fe  hath  her  hearty  emummdmUmu  to  too 
too.  Skmh. 

-CigmwitiMfafion  mn«]MiM«.  a  bent  silver 
ninepennjr  piece  formerly  used  as  a  love 
token. 

Like  €»mm«n4ati0n  n^ttpemtt,  crooked. 
With  '  To  and  from  my  k»ve,*  it  looked. 

Hit4tikrmM. 

Oonmieiul&tor  (kom-mend'a-tAr).  n.  One 
who  holds  a  benefice  in  eommendwm.  In 
Scotland,  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  the 
commendator  was  a  secular  person  by  whom 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  were  levied  during 
a  vacancy.  He  was  properly  a  steward  or 
trustee ;  but  the  pope  assumed  the  power 
of  appointing  them  for  life,  without  any 
obligation  to  account  This  led  to  a  prohl- 
biUon(1406.  iiL)of  all  commendams  except- 
ing those  granted  bv  bishops  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Ckmunamaatory  (kom-mend'a-tor-iX  a- 
L  Serving  to  commend ;  presenting  to  fav- 
ouraUe  notice  or  reception;  containing 

f>raise:  as,  aeomm«mfatory  letter.— 2.  Hold- 
ng  a  benefice  in  commendam ;  as,  a  com- 
vundtUwry  hlMhop.— Commendatory  prajfer. 
In  the  Book  qf  Common  Praytr,  a  prayer  in 
the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
read  over  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.— 
Commendatory  letUn,  letters  written  by 
one  bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of 
the  clergy  or  others  of  his  diocese,  travel- 
ling, that  they  may  be  received  among  the 
faithful 

Cknmnaiidatory  (kom-mend'a-tor-lX  n. 
Commendation;  eulogy.    South, 

ComnMiidAr  (kom-mend'«rX  n.  One  who 
commends  or  praises. 

OoillIll0llMd(kom-men'sal),n.  [L.  com. with, 
and  menM,  table.]  L  t  One  that  eats  at  the 
same  table.  Chaueer;  Bp.  HaJL—t,  One  of 
two  animals  or  plants  that  are  always  found 
together;  an  animal  which  lives  on  or  in 
another,  without  being  parasitic,  thus  the 
Pinnotheres  or  pea-crabs  live  within  the 
cavity  of  shell-fish,  and  find  their  food  in 
the  water  inUt)dnoed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  host 

Oommttlial  (kom-men'salX  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  ooromensaL    See  the  noun. 

Oommeniallglll  (kom-men'sal-ixmX  n.  The 
state  of  being  oommensaL  See  COMMBH- 
8AL.  n. 

CommeilMJltyt  (kom-men-sall-ti),  n.  Fel- 
lowship at  table;  the  act  or  practice  of  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table.  'Promiscuous  com- 
nuruality. '    Sir  T.  Browne. 

gftrrnntiUHitlftii  t  (kom-men-s&'shonX  n. 
Eating  at  the  same  table.  '  Psgan  oommen- 
eation.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

OommensuraMltty*  CominmiinraMe- 
ntM  (kom-men'sfi-ra-bil''i-tl.  kom-men'sfi- 
ra-bl-nesX  n.  The  state  of  being  commen- 
snnU>le.  or  of  having  a  common  measure. 
SirT.  Browne. 

Commaiigimliila  (kom-men'sfl-rapblX  a. 
[It.,  from  i«eflx  com,  and  L  meneura,  mea- 
sure. See  Mkasurx.]  Having  a  common 
measure ;  reducible  to  a  common  measure. 
Thus  a  yard  and  a  foot  are  commensurable, 
as  both  may  be  measured  bv  inchea  Com- 
mensurable numbers  are  those  which  ntay 
be  measured  or  divided  by  another  number 


s?- 


without  a  remainder ;  as  12  and  18,  which 
may  be  measured  hj  6  and  8. 

Ooilim0Illlira.1ll7  (kom-men'sfl-rapbliX  <tdv. 
In  a  commensurable  manner. 

Oonunttiraxitte  (kom-men'su-ratX  o-  [L 
prefix  com,  and  mensura,  measure.  ]  L  Be- 
dudble  to  a  common  measure.— 2.  Of  eoual 
sixe;  having  the  same  boundaries.  'The 
inferior  commissariats  which  had  usually 
been  eommenturate  with  the  dioceses.' 
Chamber^a  Sney.—Z,  Corresponding  in 
amount,  d^;ree,  or  magnitude;  adequate; 
as,  we  find  nothing  in  this  life  oomnunntr- 
ate  to  our  desires. 

When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound  conception  of  die 
right  to  property— namehr.  as  being  oflkial.  impljrlng 
and  demanding  the  performance  of  tpmrnenxuraiie 
duties?  C«Urulgt. 

0<mi]lieilllinite(kom-men'sQ-r&tXv.t.  pret 
A  pp.  comme%\aurated;  ppr.  ccmmenturat- 
L  To  reduce  to  a  common  measure. 
T.  Browne,— 2.  To  adapt;  to  proportion- 
ate. '  Commenturating  the  forms  of  absol- 
ution to  the  degrees  of  preparation  and 
necessity.'    Fuller. 

OommcngiirmMly  (kom-men'sfi-rit-li),  adt. 
In  a  commensume  manner;  so  as  to  be  com- 
mensurate; correspondingly:  adequately. 

Oonunsnilinitflnan  (kom-men'su-rit-nesX 
fi.  State  or  quality  of  being  commensur- 
ate. 

Ckmmiflllgaratioii  (kom-men'sfl-rif'shonXn. 
Proportion;  a  state  of  having  a  common 
measure. 

AH  fitness  lies  In  a  particular  tmmimtnMtrmHem,  or 
proportion  of  one  thii^  to  another.  S^tiik. 

CoomiSIlt Ckom-ment[X  vi>  \J^  commetUor, 
to  cast  in  the  mind,  think,  devise,  compose, 
from  commentuet  pp.  of  cotnmtniwor,  to  re- 
flect on,  to  devise— com.  with,  together  with, 
and  the  stem  mtn,  seen  in  memini^  to  re- 
member, and  in  E.  mind.\  To  make  remaiks 
or  observations,  either  on  a  book  or  writing, 
or  on  actions,  events,  or  opinions;  especially, 
to  write  notea  on  the  works  of  an  author, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to 
explain  particular  passages;  to  explain;  to 
annotate.  'And  eommsnt  then  upon  his 
sudden  death.'  Shak.  'I  must  translate 
and  oomm«nl.'    Pope. 

Critics,  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  these 
poeu.  proceed  to  ormmMM/ oo  him  and  illustrate  him. 

DrydtM. 

Oommant  (kom-menfX v<>  To  comment 
on;  to  expound. 

Thi«  was  the  text  ctmrntnttd  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret.  Retvts. 

Ckmiinent  (kom'mentX  n.  L  A  remark  or 
observation;  a  reman  or  note  in  writing; 
especially,  a  note  Intended  to  illustrate  a 
writing  or  a  dlfilcult  passage  In  an  author : 
annotation;  explanation;  exposition.  'All 
the  volumes  of  philosophy,  with  all  their 
oomm«nta'    iVtor.— 2.  Talk;  discourse. 

She  hated  an  the  knights,  and  heard  In  thought 
Their  lavish  ammtnt  when  her  name  was  named. 

Ttnt^ytcH. 

Ooilll]lieiltt(kom-ment0>  o.t  [L.  commentior. 
to  invent  or  devise  a  falsehood— com,  ana 
mentior,  to  He,  firom  same  root  as  common- 
tor.  See  COMMBNT.  v.i.]  To  feign;  to  devise. 
Speneer. 

Ckmnnnntanr  (kom'ment-ar-iX  n.  l.  A 
series  or  collection  of  comments  or  annota- 
tions ;  en>lanation  of  diflicult  and  obscure 
passsges  m  an  author.— 2.  An  historical  nar- 
rative; a  memoir  of  particular  transactions; 
as,  the  Oimmentariee  of  C«sar. 

Oommeiltary  (kom'ment-ar-iX  «.t  To 
write  notes  or  comments  upon.    [Bare. ) 

Oommeiltftta  (kom-menrit).  v.i.  To  make 
comments;  to  write  a  commentary  or  anno- 
tationa  '  CommerUaU  upon  it  and  return 
it  improved.'    Lanib.    [Bare.] 

CkymmentaUon  (kom-ment-ft'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  one  who  comments;  annotation. 

T^  SDWt  of  C0wtmgntati»n  turns  to  questians  of 
taste,  of  metaphysics  and  morals,  with  &r  more 
avtaty  than  to  phyncs.  WktmM. 

Oommeiltallve (knmmenf ativX  a.  Mak- 
ing or  containing  comments. 

OommeiitAtor  (kom'ment-i-ttoX  n.  One 
who  writes  a  commentary;  one  who  writes 
annotations;  an  expositor;  an  annotator. 


How  e»mtmtntmt*rt  each  dark  passsgs  slum. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candtes  to  the  sun. 

Y0ung. 

OommentatoriaKkom-menfa-tO^ri-alX  a. 
Relating  to  or  characteristic  of  commenta- 
tors.    WheweSL. 

CknmnentAtonliip  (kom^ment-i-t^r-shipX 
n.    The  ofllce  of  a  commentator. 

Oommeiiter*  Oommantor  (kom'meni-tex 


n.  L  One  that  comments  or  makes  remarks. 
2.t  A  commentator  or  annotator. 

As  sUly  as  any  etnmentar  goes  by 

Hard  words  and  sense.  Donne. 

OommantiUouit  (kom-men-ti'shus),  a.  [L 
comm#n<i(ittf,  from  commentiar,  to  lie.  See 
CominiT,  v.t  to  feign.]  Invented;  feigned; 
imaginary. 

To  gather  up  the  sparks  of  trtith  and  studiously 
cull  out  what  is  c«mm*ntm»*u.  Miittn. 

Oommmty  t  (kom'men-tiX  n.  1.  Community. 
Hardyng.—2,  Commonalty:  common  people. 

fimwwMww  (kom'mtes,  formerly  kom-mers^ 
n.  [Fr.  commerce,  L.  oomm«rettim — com, 
together  wi^,  and  menc,  mereie,  merchan- 
dise.] 1.  An  interchange  of  good^,  merchan- 
dise, or  property  of  any  kind  between  coun- 
tries or  communities;  mercantile  pursuits; 
trade ;  traflic :  as.  the  commerce  oetween 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  to  be  en- 
gaged in  commerce.  *  Anv  countiy  that  hath 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. '  Locke. 
1  Social  intercourse  between  individuals; 
mutual  dealings  in  common  life.  'In  the 
ordinary  eommeree  and  occurrences  of  life.' 
jiddifon.  — S.  Carnal  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.  — 4.  A  game  at  cards  which  is 

Slayed  by  exchsnging  or  bartering  cards.— 
TN.  Trade,  traffic,  dealing,  intercourse, 
communion,  communication. 
Oommeroe (kom-mdrs'X vi    l- 1 To traflSc; 
to  carry  on  trade.    Sir  W.  Raleigk.^2.  To 
hold  intercourse;  to  commune. 

Hid  his  fsce 
From  all  men.  and  eemmerting  with  himself. 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life. 

TtnnysoH. 

CknmiMroalesi  (kom'm«rs-leaX  a.  Destitute 
of  commerce.  'The  savsge  commerceUu 
nations  of  America.'  Dean  Tucker.  [Bare.] 

Commaroer  (kom-m^rs'^X  n.  One  who 
traffics  or  holds  intercourse  with  another. 
W.  Montaoue. 

ComnMrciBl  (kom-mto'shalX  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing to  commerce  or  trade ;  as,  commercial 
concems;oommerotalrelationa— 2.  Canying 
on  commerce;  as,  a  eommemoi  nation.- 
8.  Proceeding  from  trade;  as,  commercial 
benefits  or  profits.— Comm«rotaZ  law,  that 
which  relates  to  trade,  navigation,  maritime 
contracts,  such  as  those^of  insurance,  bot- 
tomry, bills  of  ladins,  charter  parties,  sea- 
men's wsges,  general  average,  and  also  to 
bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  credit,  factors  and 
agents.  The  body  of  rules  constituting  this 
law  is  substantially  the  same  throughout 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States;  the  rules, 
treauses.  and  decisions  of  one  country  and 
one  age  being  in  general  applicable  to  the 
questions  arising  in  any  other.— Comm«rcia{ 
room,  in  hotels,  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  commercial  travellers;  a 


public  room. 
OommiirciaHy 
lerdal  vw' 


(kom-mftr'shal-liX  adv.   In  a 
commercial  view  or  manner. 

ComBMrcUtet  (kom-m«r'shi-&tX  v.i.  To 
have  commerce;  to  hold  intercourse;  to  as- 
sociate.   Dr.  O.  Cheyne.    [Bare.] 

Commeret  (kom'marX  n.  [Sc  cummer, 
kimmer,  from  Fr.  comm^re,  gossip,  from 
L.  otm,  with,  and  mofer,  a  mother]  A 
gossip:  a  goodv;  a  godmother. 

Oommlgrate  (kom^mi-gr&tX  v  <•  U^  com^ 
migro—ccm,  and  migro,  to  migrate.]  To 
migrate  together;  to  move  in  a  body  from 
one  country  or  place  to  another  for  perma- 
nent residence.    Johneon.    [Bare.  ] 

CommlgratiOll  (kom-mi-gri/shon).  n.  The 
act  of  migrating  in  a  body.  'Commigratione 
or  removals  of  nationa'  HakewUl.   [Bare.) 

Commlliate  t  (kom'mi-nitX  V.  t  [L.  commi- 
nor,  oomminatut.  to  threaten  —  com,  toge- 
ther, and  minor,  to  threaten.  ]  To  threaten ; 
to  denounce.    G.  Bardinge. 

Cmninlnatlon  (kom-mi-n&'shonX  n.  [L. 
oomminatio—com,  and  minatio,  a  threaten- 
ing, from  minor,  to  threaten.  SeeMBNACB.] 

1.  A  threat  or  threatening ;  a  denunciation 
of  punishment  or  vengeance.  'With  ter- 
rible comminatione  to  lul  them  that  did  re- 
sist' Foau.  *  Those  thimders  of  commina- 
tion  which  not  unfrequently  roll  from  ortho- 
dox pulpita'    /«.   Taylor.     Speciflcallv- 

2.  An  olilce  in  the  liturgy  of  tne  Church  of 
England,  ^pointed  to  be  read  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday or  on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  contain- 
ing a  recital  of  God's  anger  and  threaten- 
ings  towards  sinners. 

OomilllliatorjCkom-min'a-tor-iXa.  Threat- 
ening; denouncing  punishment  B.  Joneon. 

Oommlllfle  (kom-ming'glX  v.  tori,  pret  A 
pp.  commingled:  ppr.  commingling.  [Prefix 
0om.andmii^.  ]  To  mix  together ;  to  mingle 
in  one  mass  or  intimately;  to  blend.  'Corn- 


ell, sAain:     th,  8c.  lock;     g.  go;     j,  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sii^,     TH,  lAen;  th.  thka;     w,  wig;    wh,  wMg;    sh,  a^ore.— See  Kbt. 
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fMngled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent  war.' 

Tennyion, 

Dissolutions  of  Kum  twgwamth  and  ofl  of  sweet 
alnwwids  do  not  cammim^le.  Bac9H, 

Commlntiatet  (kom-min'fi-atx  «.  t  Xor 
eommiinuie.    QuxtUd  by  Latham. 

Commiiiiilble  t  (kom>min-&l-blX  o^  [See 
below.]    Reducible  to  powder. 

The  best  rtiimonds  are  eomminuiNe. 

Sir  T.  Brpmme. 

Commlnate  (kom'mi-ntitx  v-t.  pret  &.  pp. 
oomvminxUtdi  ppr.  ci(mi7nxMiUng.  [L.  wm- 
WMiuo^  commimul\m^  to  make  vsauX—con^ 
with,  and  minwo,  to  lessen;  root  tiUn,  as  in 
mixwr^  less.]  To  make  small  or  fine ;  to  re- 
duce to  minute  particles  or  to  a  fine  pow- 
der by  breaking,  poonding,  rasping,  or  grind- 
ing; to  polverize;  to  triturate;  to  levigate. 

Those  (fishes)  thmt  form  this  genus  .  .  .  feed 
chiefly  on  shell-fi&h.  which  they  c0tnm$ituU  with 
their  teeth  before  they  swallow  them.       PtHnant, 

Commlnated,  Oommliiate  (kom'mi-nfit- 
ed.  kom'mi-nJitX  a.  Divided  into  very  small 
puts;  \xLnurg.  broken  or  smashed  into  small 
parts;  characterized  by  such  breaking. 

A  emfmtMuitct  fracture  is  one  In  which  the  boae  is 
broken  into  a  number  of  pieces.  Dtmgiistn. 

Cornxnlnntloil  (kom-mi-nQ'shonX  n.  l.  The 
act  of  comminuting  or  reducing  to  a  fine 
powder  or  to  small  particles;  pulrexteation; 
in  mrff.  the  fracture  of  a  bone  into  a  num- 
ber of  pieces.— 2.  t  Attenuation  or  diminu- 
tion by  small  abstractionsw 

In  fusion  there  is  manifestly  a  ctmmmttfion  of  the 
melted  body.  B^jfU. 

Commlserable  t  (kom-miz'dr-a-bl),  a.  [See 
Ck)MMlSBRATa.]  Deserving  of  commisera- 
tion or  pity;  pitiable;  capable  of  exciting 
sympathy  or  sorrow.  'This  noble  and  oom- 
mUenMe  person,  Edward.'    Bacon. 

CommlBexate  (kom-miz^er-at);  v.L  pret  A 
pp.  commiteraUd;  ppr.  eommiteratMg.  [L. 
oommiteror—com,  and  miseror,  to  pity.  See 
MXSCRABLK.1  L  To  feel  sorrow,  patn,  or 
regret  for,  through  sympathy;  to  compas- 
sionate; to  pity:  applied  to  persons  or 
things ;  as,  to  commiaeraU  a  person  or  his 
condition. 

We  should  c»mmis*rmte  those  who  gioaa  beneath 
the  weight  of  age.  disease,  or  want 

Sir  y.  Denkam, 

2.t  To  r^^t;  to  lament;  to  be  sorry  for. 

We  should  commiMraie  our  fenomnce,  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  it.  LacJte. 

Stn.To  pity,  compassionate,  feel  for,  lament, 
condole  with. 

CommlBeration  ^om-miz^dr-i^shonXn.  The 
act  of  commiserating;  a  sympathetic  suffer- 
ing of  pain  or  sorrow  for  the  wanta,  alflic- 
tions,  or  distresses  of  another;  pity;  com- 
passion.—Stn.  Pity,  compassion,  sympathy, 
lellow.feellng,  tenderness,  concern. 

CommlBexaUYe  (kom-miz'dr-A-tivXa-  Com- 
passionate.   Bp.  HaU.    [Bare.] 

Comxiil8oraUY6]7(kom-miz'«i^tiv-liX4M2o. 
In  a  compassionate  manner;  with  oompaa- 
sion.    Sir  T.  Overbury. 

Commlflerator  (kom-miz'dr-A-ttoi  ik  One 
who  commiserates  or  pitiea  SirT.Brounu. 

Conmiiuarlal  ( kom-mis-s&' ri-al ),  a,  [See 
COMXISSAKT.]  Pertaining  to  a  commissary. 

Commlflsarlat  (kom-mis-sa'ri-atX  n.  [Ft. 
See  (TOMMISSART.]  L  The  department  of 
an  army  whose  duties  consist  m  supplying 
transports,  provisions,  forage,  camp  equi- 
page, Ac.,  to  the  troops;  also,  the  body  of 
officers  in  that  department.  In  1858  and 
1859  the  British  commissariat  was  reor- 
ganized, and  remained  a  war-office  depart- 
ment, under  a  commissary-general-in-chief, 
until  1870,  when  it  was  merged,  with  other 
supply  departments,  in  the  control  depart- 
ment, which  performs  all  the  civil  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  army.— 2.  The  office  or 
employment  of  a  commissary.— 8.  In  <Seo(« 
law,  the  iurisdiction  of  a  commissary ;  the 
district  of  country  over  which  the  authority 
or  Jurisdiction  of  a  commissary  extends. 
See  extract 


The  inferior  t»mmit»mrmtir,  which  had  usaaOy 
been  commensurate  with  the  dioceses,  had  be«n 
abolished  by  a  previous  statute,  each  county  being 
erected  hito  a  separate  €»mimit*artat,  of  which  the 
sheriff  is  commissary.  Chmmtker^s  En^. 

CommiBsary  (kom'mia-aar-fX  n.  [Fr.  eom- 
mitaairt,  L  L.  eommiuarifu,  one  to  whom 
an^  trust  or  duty  is  delegated,  from  L.  com- 
miUo,  eommiuum^  to  commit  intrust  to— 
com,  and  tnttto,  mitnnn,  to  send.]  L  In  a 
general  sense,  a  oommis^ooer:  one  to  whom 
is  committed  some  charge,  duty,  or  office 
by  a  superior  power;  one  who  is  sent  or 
delegated  to  execute  some  office  or  dn^  in 
the  place,  or  aa  the  reprtaentattre,  off  his 


superior.— 2.  Eedea.  an  officer  of  the  bishop 
who  exercises  spiritual  Jurisdiction  in  re- 
mote parts  of  a  diocese,  or  one  intrusted 
with  the  performance  of  the  duties  in  the 
bishop's  absence.— 3.  In  Scots  tow,  the  Judge 
in  a  commissary-court;  in  present  pnictice, 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  acting  in  the  com- 
missary-court See  OOMHISSART-OOUBT.— 
4.  MUiL  a  name  given  to  officers  or  officials 
of  various  kinds,  especially  to  officers  of  the 
commissariat  department,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  also  to  officers  in  the  ordnance 
store  department  A  commissary  general 
ranks  with  a  major-general,  a  depu^  com- 
missaiy  general  with  a  colonel,  a  oommia- 
sarv  with  a  major,  a  deputy  commissary 
with  a  captain,  an  assistant  commissary 
with  a  lieutenant  In  the  United  States, 
an  office  whose  duty  is  to  furnish  food  for 
the  army  is  called  the  eommissary  (^  tubtia- 
tenee. 

Commlssary-coart  (kom'mis-sar-i-kdrt),  n. 
In  Scots  law,  (a)  a  supreme  court  established 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
which  were  transferred  the  duties  formerly 
discharged  bv  the  bishops'  commissarlea. 
It  had  Jurisdiction  in  actions  of  divorce, 
declarator  of  marriage,  nulUty  of  marriage, 
and  the  like.  Its  powers  ha^g  come  gra- 
dually to  be  conjoined  with  those  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  tiie  court  was  abolished  in 
1896.  (b)  A  sheriff  or  county  court  which 
decrees  and  confirms  executors  to  deceased 
persons  leaving  personal  property  in  Scot- 
land, and  discharges  relative  incidental  func- 
tions. The  sheriff,  .as  Judge  of  this  court 
in  certain  actions  has  the  title  of  ootmrnssary, 
the  county  over  which  the  court  haa  jiiria- 
diction  being  his  commissariaL 

(kumnliiaxy-gieiiend  OK>m'mi*-««r-H«n'- 
6r-al),  n.    "nie  head  of  the  oommisaariat 

See  COMMIBSART. 

fftwnniffiOTTTflhlp  (kom'mia^ard-ahip),  n. 
The  office  of  a  commisaary. 

OominiBeiaa  (kom-mi'shon),  n.  [L.  com- 
mistto,  eommigncnis,  a  letting  go  together; 
L.L.,  a  delegation  of  any  busmeas  to  one.  a 
commission— L.  eom,  together,  and  mitto, 
nUsfiim,  to  send.]  L  The  act  of  com- 
mitting: (a)  the  act  of  doing  something 
wrong;  the  act  of  perpetrating;  as,  the  oom- 
tnitdon  of  a  crime.  (&)  The  act  of  intrust- 
ing, as  a  charge  or  duty.— 2.  The  thing  com- 
mitted, intrusted,  or  delivered;  specifically, 
the  warrant  by  which  any  trust  la  held,  or 
any  authority  exercised ;  as»  (a)  a  warrant 
granted  by  the  crown  or  by  parliament  to  a 

f>erson,  or  to  a  body  of  persons,  to  inquire 
nto  and  report  on  any  subject  (b)  Tbe 
document  issued  by  the  crown  to  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Judges,  Justices  of  the 
peace,  and  others,  conferring  authority  to 
perform  the  various  duties,  (e)  A  writ 
which  issues  from  a  court  of  law  for  various 
purposes  such  as  the  taking  of  evidence 
from  witnesses  wlio  are  unable  to  appear  in 
court— 8.  Charge;  order;  mandate;  autho- 
rity given. 
He  bore  his  great  comtnissiOH  in  his  look.  Dtyden, 

4.  ^  a  metonymy,  a  number  of  persons 
Joined  in  an  office  or  trust;  hence,  to  put 
into  commission,  to  intrust  to  some  special 
or  extraordinary  administrator  or  adminis- 
trators, the  ordinary  administration  being 
in  abeyance. 

On  tbe  7th  of  January.  1687.  the  Gmutk  amiomiced 
to  the  people  or  London  that  the  Treasury  was  fttt 
into  commission.  Macaulcty. 

5.  In  ootn.  (a)  the  state  of  acting  under  autho- 
rity in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  for 
another ;  position  or  business  of  an  agent; 
agency.  To  trade  or  do  business  on  eommis- 
•ton  is  to  buy  or  sell  for  another  by  his  au- 
thority. (6)  The  allowance  made  to  a  factor 
or  commission-merchant  for  tranaacting 
business.— 6.  t  [Probably  from  8p.  eamison, 
a  lon^  wide  shirt,  from  oamisa,  a  shirt  Fr. 
ehsmise.}   A  shirt    [Slang.] 

A  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  in  the  canling  tongue  u  a  commitsioH. 

yoMn  Taytor. 

—Commission  (/  bankrupiev,  a  commission 
formerly  issued  by  the  lord-chancellor,  ap- 
pointing and  empowerinff  certain  persons  to 
examine  into  the  facts  relative  to  an  alleged 
bankruptcy,  and  to  secure  the  bankrupt's 
lands  and  effects  for  the  creditors.— Oom- 
mission  qf  delegates.  Same  as  Court  ttf  Ds- 
legates  (which  see  under  Dblxgatb).— Coia- 
mission  qf  lunacu  is  a  commission  issuing 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  authorize  an 
inquiry  whether  a  person  is  a  lunatic  or 
not  —  Commission  or  eommissionsd  qflcer. 
See  COXMIBBIONKD.  —  Oommisaion  or  the 


peace,  a  commission  issuing  under  the  great 
seal  for  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the 
peace.  —  To  put  a  ship  into  commission,  in 
the  royal  navy,  to  equip  and  man  it  and 
send  it  out  on  sOTvice. — Stv.  Charge,  war- 
rant authority,  mandate,  olBoe,  agency,  per- 
centage, brokerage,  allowance. 
Comniission  (kom-mf  shon),  v.i.  1.  To  give 
a  commission  to ;  to  empower  or  anthonze 
by  commission. 

He  (Moses)  was  even  then  t^mmisximed  by  God 
governor  of  Israel  Soutk. 

2.  To  send  with  a  mandate  or  authority. 

A  chosen  band 
He  first  «M»ifMtri^Mtr  to  the  Latin  land.    Dryden. 

Stn.  To  appoint,  depute,  authorise^  em- 
power. 

Coininliiglon  -agent  (kom-mi'shon-a-JentX 
n.  One  who  buys  or  sella  gooda  lor  Another 
on  commission. 

C02Il2lli88i0XiaiX6(kom-m£a-y5n-ii),n.  [Fr.] 
An  attendant  attached  to  hotela,  who  per- 
forms certain  miscellaneona  services,  such 
as  attending  the  arrival  of  raflway-traina 
and  ateamboata  to  aecure  cuatomers,  look- 
ing after  lugsage,  dkc.;  also  a  kind  of  mea- 
senger  or  ught  porter  in  general ;  thus  in 
some  large  towns  bodies  of  commissionaires 
have  been  organized,  drawn  from  tbe  ranlca 
of  military  poosionOTS. 

CkymmlBSloaal,  CommiBsioiiaryCkom-mf - 
shon-al,  kom-mi'shon-ar-iX  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  commission ;  conferring  a  commission  or 
conferred  by  a  commission.  'The  king's 
letters  commtMionoi.'  LeNeve.  'OontnUa- 
sumary  authority.'    Bp.  HcM.    [Bare.] 

CommlniiOTiatet  (kom-mi^ahon-itX  v.t  To 
authoriae.    Dr.  H.  More, 

Ckimmliiiioii-day  (kom-mi^alum-d&X  f^  ^Dm 
opening  day  of  the  asaizea. 

CommlsBioxied  (kom-mi'shondX  p.  and  a. 
Fumiahed  with  a  commiaaion;  empowered; 
authorized;  as,  a  commissioned  officer.— 
Commissioned  qgUers,  in  the  army  and 
navy,  are  officers  who  hold  commissions 
from  the  crown,  in  distinction  from  non- 
commissioned offioers,  aa  aeigeanta.  ice 

OommiBeiaiiier  (kom-ml'ahon-toX  n.  l.  One 
who  commiaaiona.~2.  A  pecaon  included  in 
a  warrant  of  authority:  one  who  haa  a  com- 
mission or  warrant  from  proper  authority  to 
perform  some  office  or  execute  some  busi- 
ness for  the  person  or  government  which 
employs  him  and  gives  him  authori^.  '  Itin- 
erary commissioners  to  inspect  through- 
out the  kingdom,  into  the  conduct  of  men 
in  office.'  Sw\ft  Specifically,  (a)  an  officer 
having  charge  of  some  department  of  the 
public  service,  which  is  put  into  commission. 
(Jb)  A  steward  or  private  factor  on  an  estate, 
who  holds  a  power  from  his  constituent  to 
mana^  affaira  with  fuU  authority.— 8.  A 
commiasionaire.  —  4.  One  of  the  persona 
elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  police 
burgh  or  non-corporate  town  in  Scotland, 
corresponding  to  a  bailie  or  town-councillor 
in  a  corporate  town.— Comnuctionart  qf  au- 
dit See  Axn>n.— Bankruptcy  eommistioners. 
See  Bankruptcy.- CAariCy  eommissionera, 
a  body  exercising  authority  over  all  chari- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  except  those  in 
the  city  of  London.— CuM-aeroies  cornmis- 
sioners,  a  body  appointed  to  superintend 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  situationa 
in  public  officea. -Commufioner*  qf  justici- 
ary, the  Judges  of  the  Hin^  Court  of  Joati- 
cianr  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  lord 
Justice  -  general,  the  lord  Justice -clerk, 
and  five  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session.— 
Lords-commissioners  qf  the  treasury.  See 
Treasursji.— The  Lord  High-eommissiontr 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign in  that  assembly.— CtmimiMumart  qf 
eupply,  in  Scotiand^  commissioners  1^ 
pointed  to  aasess  the  land-tax  and  to  i^por- 
tion  the  valuation  according  to  the  pxx>vi- 
slons  of  the  Valuation  of  Lands  Act,  within 
their  respective  counties.— ComintMum«rt 
qf  Teinds.    See  TsiNOS. 

Ckmunlsgion-nierdiaiit  (kom-mi'shon- 
mer-chantX  n    Same  as  OomfnJttioii^ayent 

f!ftTnTn<«riftTigMp  (kom-mi'shon-shipX  «- 

The  office  of  a  commissioner.    [Bare  and 

erroneous  form.] 

He  fot  his  opwMW  wJJMSxAi^  in  tiw  great  coofeBst  foe 
^e  county.  Sir  UK  SeeiL 

CommlBSlve  (kom-mia'sivX  flk  Committing. 
Coleridge.    [Bare.] 

CSommiBflnral  (kom-mia-aOr'alX  c  Belong- 
ing to  a  commissure,  or  a  line  cr  part  by 
which  other  parts  are  connected  together. 

CommlBsaTe  (kom'mia-adrX  n.  [Fr.  eeii»- 
missure,  from  L.  comsnissura,  a  Joining  to- 


Fite,  fitr,  fat,  f»U;       mi,  oset,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abune;     f.  So.  fey. 


1;  (he  pUM  whar- 


1;  tbs  ibrIi*  (oiawd  b 


trconnwUu  tba  Vna  hoidiehKM  ot 
»»bnun  or  M*  ImiiT  (Hlii  •«». 


«.^«  up 

—To  Mminl  fm*'(  iV  la  uiyU)<D8  or  la  da 

■BTttiEng.  to  tpfk  or  Kt  fn  nch 

utMuUt  to  b'-"  — -  -—  — 

Ud«  or  oondoet ;  .  . . 

tti/  to  mppiM  tba  teralgB  ] 

■oramnmi   Hanu.wUbant: , 

ttrj  ftnt   1  To  aiiHiM  or  esdMitcr  bj  i 
pnllaiJBiiT  fUp  OT  omMod  wUcb  aumo 


id  eiw'i  Mtf  to  a  cactaiD 


npnniilia:  geamllTWlUi 

i;  u.  to  oonmilviw'tMtr, 

VcM  mitw  kin  mli«rt  tmrMr  •'  peBUoM 

la  Go.  HMEh,  CM dowlM  (Iwa  Mliiit  •■*  iwl- 


tiM  pMUoa  or  Ui*  bin  !•  MWittliJ— fc  To 
do  ■omatUiw  irroac ;  to  parpatnU :  u.  to 
«mM>l  Boraar.  Baaioa.  nlau,  or  trwua; 
■ometlniH  nisd  jocatarlr  of  douit  Kimttlillig 
IsdUfamit  or  pnUawortlV- 


7,4  To  sonlDUUL  •  On— <Hiwa  (twrt  ud 
iDim  quaUUea.'  JftUm.  — To  trmmit  U 
nmury,  (o  laarn  tij  bHrt— /ninut  0«i>- 


Imptjiaf  toma  to  A ; 

Kmdan.  to  giTe  o'  wt 

iiwUiatUietiaitl  Ut 
Into  ■nothar'a  durn 

Commit)  (kom-mirj.  at  TobagnUCraf  ia- 


Hnou.  of  a  bodj  (o  Ui*  (nvB,  ol  a  crlnlnal 

to  iBtaon:  Uu  oaniMiKaJ  (oomB •-•— 

balneal,  aipoaun)  ol  ooa't  aali ; 
ujo(     - 

Jthtfbr  a  li^^Un  body;  or  b>  L 
r  b)  aar  aonwratlaa.  or  In  aoj  ai>- 
datf  DT  DoIlaiitlTa  bodjot  HMO  acllnc  ioc>- 
tbar.  Iii|iarllani(M.whsnaoomBiltUaeon- 
■iaUoI  Utawhola  mnban  of  Uw  bodTaitiDg 
In  a  dUTerent  oapacitr  firom  thai  wblsh  am- 
aUibaloDBtoaamltlai  '  ' 


aaebaipaadltiuatttoba  i 

of  narHawapt,  and  to  Uim< 
d  air  maU«  that  (in  irilhfn 
Iha  ponnaaa  ol  thalr  vpolotaaot,  u  tba 
oonmltiaa  ol  olooUou  or  ol  prlTllesa^  Ac. 
-~Sei—t  aanwiiUaH  an  appolntad  to  con- 

ildar  and  rauri  on  partlcnUr  nblaota 

i.(pTan.  kam-mll-le'.)  In  laH,  oaa  to  whom 


OommlWlblH  (kom-mUfl-bl), «.  Tbatou 
baoommHMd.  -MlaUlwa  laaiaiJIiaii.'  ,S& 
T.Bnmt*.    [Kara.) 

OginnttMr(fcam-r" 

OOBBlX  (kaa^ilki^  «t  or  i    |L  e. 

to  talx.  Etca  ItUL}  To  mlior  ningia;  t 
blaad.     -BotdlirMiMm^iivwIthllHOlaud 


a  Uaadlug  a(  dlCetont  locradk 
j_    IBara.) 


bfllnf  oonunlttod     Soulk. 
Oommtttal(1uni>ailCal),n,  Tbaastoloi 
mltUni  Ib  all  Ui  MMaK  aowKlttMDt;  OS 

eh.aUm;     ek,l*.loak;      i.fDi     l.jobi      fi,rt.tol^     M.  •*>«;      IH,  Aken;  (h,  (A 


Lble;  bsneflda/;  oniTeiJMt 
Wine  and  mani'  thiara 
■■  d/iialeiglL 


lor  putchaM  or  aala.    Quoted  b; 

Uty<lcDin.D«Kn.li),n.     (Fr,  oow. 


Iiffoi^  frintpiifK,  Ol  E&k  dtbcuT  « 

BwiAoan*,  an  artlole 
r&iaf  Borabla  that  la 


— Cumniodily  qf  broHn  papar,  a  phma  nmch 
lusd  by  tho  old  dtamiitliti  to  tl^Uj  worth- 
laaaffpoditakmlnpajTnflitbjiiaaff'"™' 
vbo  bomiied  mooajr  of  uunn. 


IBItber 


from  Sp.  fsmmdadar.  a  ooinai 
according  to  Manh,  Irom  Pg.  « , 
aapeilor  captain.)  I.  Aa  olllcar,  ganarall} 
a  captain,  holding  a  tamponn  coaunlaaloa 
witb  a  rank  between  that  of  evtalu  and 
admlnl,  irha  commandi  a  iblp  or  delacb- 
mant  of  ihlpa  In  the  abaence  of  an  adntiial. 
1.  A  tltla  glTtn  bj  conrteir  to  tha  aanlor 

captain  of  "a  Una  of'  marehaut  TeaH^ 
4  The  praldeni  of  a  yachting  clnb.  — 
&  Tba  conTor  or  liading  iblp  In  a  Beet  of 
marcbuiUnen.  which  carrlea  a  Ugbt  In  bar 


1.  iiMg;    ih,  uura.— Sea  KJn. 
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air.'  ShtUc.  ' Such  actions  M  the  eommon 
ffoodrequireth.'  Hooker.  *  Things  oontnum 
by  nature.'  Loeke.  '  Set  me  in  the  common 
stocks.'  Shak.—S.  Of  freqnent  or  usoal 
occorrence;  not  extraordinary;  eeneral; 
frequent ;  usual ;  ordinary ;  habitual.  '  The 
oommonM^  operations  in  nature.'    Swift 

It  is  no  act  of  comtmcH  passage,  but 

A  strain  of  rareness.  SMaJt. 

4.  Not  distinguished  by  rank  or  character; 
not  of  superior  excellence;  ordinary;  of 
low  or  mean  rank  or  character ;  as,  a  eom- 
mon  soldier.  *  Grow  themselves  to  common 
players.'  Shak.  'Sort  our  nobles  from  our 
common  men.'  Shak.  'The  common  matter- 
of-fact  world  of  sense  and  sight '  Dr.  Caird. 

5.  Prostitute ;  lewd.  '  A  dame  who  herself 
was  common.'  Sir  R  L'Bstrange.  —6.  In 
mm.  applied  (a)  to  a  verb  that  signifies 
both  action  and  passion,  as  Latin  agpemor, 
I  demise  or  am  despised ;  (6)  to  such  nouns  as 
are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  as  parent ; 
(c)  to  such  nouns  as  are  the  names  of  all  the 
objects  possessing  the  attributes  denoted  by 
the  noun :  in  this  sense  opposed  to  proper; 
as,  river  is  a  common  noun,  but  Thames  is  a 
proper  one.— CommonbaU.  See  Bail. —Com- 
mon beneh^i  Uie  Court  of  Common  Fleas.— 
Common  bud,  in  bot  that  which  is  at  once  a 
leaf-bud  and  aflo  wer-bud. —Common  carrier. 
See  Carrisr.  —Common  c^ntenn^.centering 
without  a  truss,  but  with  merely  a  tie-beam. 
—Common  chord.  See  Chord. —  Common 
council,  the  council  of  a  city  or  coiporate 
town,  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  citizens.  The  common 
councils  sometimes  consist  of  two  houses, 
chambers,  or  courts,  and  sometimes  form 
only  one.  Thus  the  common  council  of 
London  condsts  of  two  houses,  the  upper 
house,  composed  of  the  lord -mayor  and 
aldermen,  elected  for  life,  and  the  lower 
house  of  the  oonmion  council  men,  elected 
annually.  —Common  eouneU  man,  a  member 
of  a  common  council  —  Common  divieor, 
or  common  meature,  in  math,  a  number 
or  quantity  that  divides  two  or  more 
numbers  or  quantities  without  leaving  a 
remainder. —Common  aood,  in  Scots  law, 
in  its  widest  sense,  all  the  property  of 
a  corporation  over  which  the  magistrates 
have  a  power  of  administration  solely  for 
beho<^  of  the  corporation.  —  Common  law, 
the  unwritten  law,  the  law  that  receives 
its  binding  force  firom  immemorial  usage 
and  univenal  reception,  in  distinction  from 
the  written  or  statute  law;  sometimes  from 
the  civil  or  canon  law;  and  occasionally 
from  the  lex  mercatoria,  or  commercial 
and  maritime  Jurisprudence.  It  consists 
of  that  body  of  rules,  principles,  and  cus- 
toms which  have  been  received  from  our 
ancestors,  and  by  which  courts  have  been 
guided  in  their  Judicial  decisions.  The 
evidence  of  this  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  those  decisions  and  the  records 
of  the  courts.  Some  of  these  rules  mav 
have  originated  In  edicts  or  statutes  which 
are  now  lost,  or  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  pvticular  ffranta  or  charters ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  manv  of  them  originated 
in  iudicial  decisions  foimded  on  natural 
Justice  and  equity,  or  on  local  customs, 
wherever  statute  law,  however,  runs  counter 
to  common  law,  the  latter  is  entirely  over- 
ruled ;  but  common  law,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  its  pre-eminence  where  equity  is 
opposed  to  It  By  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873.  all  branches  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  are  to  administer  law  and 
equity  concurrently.  —  Common  measure. 
See  above.  Common  Divieor.  —  Common 
peuturoM,  in  Seote  law,  a  known  rural 
servitnde  by  which  the  owner  of  the  do- 
minant tenement  is  entitled  to  pasture  a 
certain  number  of  cattle  on  the  grass  grounds 
of  ^e  servient  tenement  -Common  Pleat, 
formerly  one  of  the  three  superior  courts  of 
common  law  in  England,  presided  over  by 
a  lord  chief -Justice  and  five  (at  an  earlier 
period  four)  puisn6  Judges,  and  having  cog- 
nisance of  all  civil  causes,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  as  well  by  original  writ  as  by  removal 
from  the  inferior  courts.  It  Is  now  a  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Courts 
beariitf  this  titte  exist  hi  several  of  the 
United  States,  having,  in  some  cases,  both 
dvil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  state.  In  other  states  the  Jurisdiction 
is  limited  to  a  county.  —  Common  Prayer, 
the  liturgy  or  public  form  of  prayer  pre- 
scribed by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  used 
In  all  chnrehea  and  chapels,  and  which  the 
olaigy  are  to  naa  under  a  certain  penalty. 


The  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  is  used  also 
by  the  English  speaking  Episcopal  churches 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  by  some  non-episcopal  bodies, 
with  or  without  certain  alterations.— Com- 
mon seal,  a  seal  used  by  a  corporation  as 
the  symbol  of  their  incorporation.— Com- 
mon unae,  (a)  t  a  supposed  sense  which  was 
held  to  be  the  common  bond  of  all  the  others. 
(6)  Sound  practical  Judgment ;  the  natural 
sagacity  or  understanding  of  mankind  in 
general,  in  contradistinction  to  the  endow- 
ments of  genius  or  the  acquisitions  of  learn- 
ing; good  sense  in  relation  to  comm<Hi  things 
or  Dusinesa. 

There  is  a  certain  deeree  of  sense  which  is  neces- 
sary to  our  beinr  subjects  of  law  or  ffOTemment, 
capable  of  manai^mg  our  own  aflairs,  and  answerable 
for  our  conduct  to  others.  This  is  called  c»mm0H 
sense,  because  it  is  common  to  all  men  with  whom 
we  can  transact  business.  Xeid. 

Common  tense  (the  philosophy  oQ  is  that  philoso- 
phy which  accepts  the  testimony  or  our  Csculties  as 
trustworthy  witnin  their  respective  spheres,  and 
rests  all  human  knowledge  on  certain  first  truths  or 
primitive  beliefs,  which  are  the  constitutive  dements 
or  fundamental  forms  of  our  rational  nature  and  the 
regulating  principles  of  our  conduct.        Fkming. 

—(kmimon  seraeant,  a  Judicial  officer  of  the 
corporation  of  the  ci^  of  London ;  an  as- 
sistant to  the  recorder.— Common  time,  in 
music,  time  or  rhythm  with  two,  four,  or 
eight  beats  to  a  bw.  Called  also  Double  or 
Duple  Time.  — In  common,  equallv  with 
another,  or  with  others ;  to  be  equally  used 
or  participated  by  two  or  more ;  as.  tenants 
in  common;  to  provide  for  children  in  com- 
mon; to  assign  lands  to  two  pefsons  in 
common,  or  to  twenty  in  common;  we  en- 
Joy  the  bounties  of  Providence  in  common. 
—Common,  Oeneral,  Universal  Common 
merely  denotes  what  may  frequently  be 
met  with,  or  what  is  ordinary,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  msiority ;  general, 
stronger  than  common,  impUes  a  majority ; 
universcU  and  general  are  related  to  one 
another  as  the  whole  to  the  part;  oeneral 
includes  the  greater  part  or  number,  or 
admits  of  exceptions;  universal  takes  in 
every  individual,  and  admits  of  no  excep- 
tions. 

Common  (kom'monX  n.  LA  tract  of 
ground,  the  use  of  which  is  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public 
or  to  a  number.  —2.  In  law,  (a)  an  open 
ground,  or  that  soil  the  use  of  which  belongs 
equallv  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  of  a 
lordship,  or  to  a  certain  number  of  proprie- 
tors, (b)  The  profit  which  a  man  has  in  the 
land  of  another,  (c)  A  right  which  a  person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattie  on  land  of  anoUier, 
or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or 
the  like;  called  common  of  pasture,  of  tur- 
barv,  of  piscary,  and  of  estovers.  Common, 
or  right  of  common,  is  said  to  be  appendant, 
appurtenant,  because  qfvieinage,or  in  gross. 
Common  appendant  is  a  right  belonging  to 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  arable  uund  to 
put  commonable  beasts  upon  the  lord's 
waste,  and  upon  the  lands  of  other  persons 
within  the  same  manor.  This  is  a  matter 
of  most  universal  right  Common  appur- 
tenant may  be  annexed  to  lands  in  other 
lordships,  or  extend  to  other  beasts  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable:  tiiis 
is  not  of  common  right,  but  can  be  claimed 
only  by  immemorial  usage  and  prescription. 
Comtnon  because  qf  vicinage,  or  neighbour- 
hood, is  where  the  inhabitants  of  two  town- 
ships, lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  have 
ustudly  intercommon^d  with  one  another, 
the  beasts  of  the  one  sthgring  into  the 
other's  fields:  this  is  a  permissive  risht 
Ck>mmon  in  gross  or  at  large,  is  annexed  to 
a  man's  person,  being  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  by  deed;  or  it  may  be  claimed  by 
prescriptive  right  as  by  a  parson  of  a 
church  or  other  corporation  sole.— S.  pL 
See  Commons. 

CcmmiOIl  (kom'mon).  v.i.  1. 1  To  participate 
in  common ;  to  enjoy  or  suffer  in  comm<«. 
'We  oommoned  of  sorrow  and  heaviness.' 
Sir  T.  More— 2.  To  have  a  Joint  right  with 
others  in  common  ground.  Johnson— Z.  To 
board  together;  to  eat  at  a  table  in  common. 
Wheatley.  —  4.t  To  confer;  to  discourse  to- 

g ether;  to  commune:  sometimes  followed 
jqf. 

Embassadors  were  sent  upon  both  parts,  and  diven 
means  of  entreaty  were  eomm^n^d  if.       Grafton. 

Ckmunonallle  (kom'mon-a-blX  A-  L  Held 
in  common.— CommonoMc  lands,  a  common 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  land  ia 
arabla— 8.  PaKurable  on  oommon  land. 

CommonmhU  beasts  are  cHher  beasts  of  the  pto«gll 
or  such  as  manure  the  growid. 


Ckmunonsge  (kom'mon-aJX  n.  The  right  of 
pasturing  on  a  common ;  the  Joint  right  of 
using  anything  in  common  with  others. 

CommonalltYt (kommon-al'i-tiX  "-  Same 
as  OmanowMy.    Qrafion. 

Commonalty  (kom'mon-al-ti),  n.  1.  The 
oommon  people ;  all  classes  and  conditiona 
of  people  who  are  below  the  rank  of  nobil- 
ity are  leoally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
conunonalty. 

The  eommonaity,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided 
toto  several  degrees.  Btadkstmu, 

8.t  The  bulk  of  mankind.  '  The  secret  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  commonalty  bearing 
record  of  the  God  of  goda '    Hooker. 

Oommonanoe  t  (koin^mon-ansX  n  In  law. 
the  commoners  or  tenants,  or  tenants  and 
inhabitants,  who  have  the  right  of  common 
or  commoning  in  open  field. 

Commoner  (kom'mon-drX  n.  Lt  One  of  the 
conmion  people.  Shak,— 2.  A  petaon  under 
the  degree  of  nobility. 

All  below  them  (the  peers),  even  their  childien, 
were  commonors,  and  in  the  eye  of  die  law  equal  to 
each  other.  HaUmmt, 

8.t  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sw\tL—^.  One  who  haa  a  Joint  rifbt  in  com- 
mon ground.  Bacon.— b.  A  student  of  the 
second  rank  in  the  Univeraitv  of  Oxford, 
not  dependent  on  the  foundation  for  aap- 
port,  but  paying  for  his  board  and  eating  at 
the  common  table,  and  correspcmding  to  a 
pensioner  at  Cambridge.— &  t  A  proaUtate. 
'A  commoner  o'  the  camp.'  Shak.—1.\  A 
partaker;  one  sharing  with  another. 

Lewis  .  .  .  resolved  to  be  a  commoner  with  thrim 
in  weal  or  woe.  FuUer. 

Commoney  flcom'mon-iX  n-  One  of  a  o<Hn- 
mon  kind  of  Dovs' playing  marbles.  Dickens. 

Commonltioat  (kom-mo-ni'shonX  «»•  [L. 
commonttio.  SeeMOMmoH.]  Advice;  warn- 
ing; instruction.    Bailey. 

Commonltiyet  (kom-monl-tivX  a.  Warn- 
ing; monitory.  '  Whose  cross  waa  only  com- 
memorative and  commonitHw.'  Bp.  HalL 

Commonltory  (kom-monl-tor-il  a.  Giving 
admonition.  '  Letters  commonUory,  exhor- 
tatory,  and  of  correction.'  Foods. 

Common-klsslnc  (kom'mon-kis-ing).  «. 
Kissing  or  saluting  all  without  distinction. 
'Common-lrtMin^  Titan' (= the  snnX  ^eUr. 

Common-lawy«r(kom'mon^'y«rXn.  One 
versed  in  common  law. 

Common-looking  (kom'mon-luk-ingX  a. 
Having  a  common  appearance;  looking  as  if 
a  common  person;  looking  aa  if  somewhat 
mean  or  vulgar ;  aa,  a  common-looking  per- 
son; a  common-looking  dress. 

Commonly  (kom'mon-liX  adv.  In  a  common 
manner:  (a)t  Jointly;  familiariy. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend  .  .  . 
As  eommon(y  as  Criend  does  with  his  friend. 

Sf^nser. 

i)  Usually;  generally;  ordinarily;  tneouent- 
",  for  the  most  part;  as,  confirmed  nabita 
commonly  continue  through  life 

Commonness  (kom'mon-nes).  n.  Hie  state 
or  fact  of  being  common;  frequent  occur- 
rence; freauencv. 

Commonplace  (kom'mon-plisX  a.  Not  new 
or  extraordinanr ;  conmion;  trite:  as,  a 
commoni^toce obaervatiiML  'Some  trite eom- 
monplace  sentence,  to  prove  the  valne  and 
fleetness  of  time.'   ChesUr/leld. 

Commonidaoe  (kom'mon-plisX  n.  i.  A 
memorandum  of  something  that  is  likely  to 
be  frequently  referred  to;  any  object  of 
frequent  reference. 

Consider  the  laws  as  so  many  rommoH^imtti  la 
your  study  of  the  science  of  government.     Sim4ei£<k. 

Whatever  in  my  small  reatfing  ocean  cooccmhig 
this  our  fellow<reature  (the  assL  I  do  never  Csil  to 
set  it  down  by  way  of  common/ia<e.  Sw^ 

1  A  well-known  or  customary  remarii ;  a 
trite  saying. 

It  is  a  eommonjimce  that  writers  who  possess  a 
combination  of  bruUant  qualities  are  bv  no  means  tba 
best  Judges  of  what  constitutes  their  cnicf  strength. 

Quart.  Kiw. 

S.  Anything  occurring  frequently  or  hablUt- 
ally;  anything  of  ordinary  or  usual  charac- 
ter. 'Thou  unassuming  eomwmonplaee  of 
nature.'    Wordsworth. 

OommoQldaoe  (kom'mon-pUsX  v.t.  To  en- 
ter particulars  regarding  in  acommonplaoe- 
book.  'Collecting  smi  eommonplae%ng  an 
univeraal  histonr.     Pdton 

Comnumidaoe  Ocom'mon-plisX  *-^  To  in- 
dulge in  commonplace  statements.    Bacon. 

OommoniOaoe-book  (kom'monpUs-bukX 
n.  A  book  in  which  things  to  be  remem- 
bered are  recMded. 


%\ 


If  I  wottld  pot  an; 


'^S&tS 


tetm\L       Lse^o. 


Vita,  f&r,  tat  f»U:       tok,  met  h«r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not  m<»ve;       tObe.  tub.  b«Il;       oil.  pound;      ^.'So.  abnae;       y,  8e.  ley. 
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CommonpUioeneM  (kom'mon-plit-iiflt),  n. 
The  qoftUty  of  being  commonplaoe. 

Oommoni  (kom'monsX  "•  P^  !•  The  com- 
mon people,  or  wvuA  as  inherit  or  poHOM  no 
hononni  or  titlee;  the  mlgmr. 

Come  in  your  war  arrar,  Koitie*  and  ommhmmx. 

Sir  t*^.  Sette. 

2.  In  Oreftt  Britain,  the  lower  house  of  par- 
liament, oonsisttng  of  the  representatiyes 
of  oitiea,  boroughs,  and  coanties,  chosen  by 
men  possessed  of  the  property  or  qoallflca- 
tions  required  by  law.  This  body  is  called 
the  Haute  qf  Common».^X  Food  provided 
at  a  common  table,  as  in  colleges,  where 
many  persons  eat  at  the  same  table  or  in 
the  same  hall;  food  or  fare  in  general. 

Their  eumm^nr,  thoufh  bat  coarse,  were  nothing 
scant  Drydtn. 

—Short  eommont,  insufficient  fare;  scant 
diet;  small  allowance.— Dootors'  Commont, 
in  London,  a  college  for  proctors  or  pro- 
fessors of  the  ciyil  law,  where  the  civilians 
used  to  common  together.  The  buildings, 
situated  near  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  Include 
a  court-house,  as  also  a  great  rwistry  of 
wills. 

Common-Benie  (kom'mon-sens),  a.    C3iar-  < 
acterized  by  common  or  good  sense:  as,  he 
took  a  eommon'»en$e  view  of  the  question. 

Common^  (kom'mon-tiX  n.  In  Seota  law, 
a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  in  general  bur- 
dened with  sundry  inferior  rights  of  servi- 
tude, such  as  feal  and  divot,  ^kc. ;  a  common. 

Oommontyt  (kom'mon-ti),  n.  A  corruption 
of  Comedy.  Spelled  in  some  editions  Co- 
nunUy. 

If  not  a  c0mm*H(y  a  Chrittmas  framboif      SM*Jk. 

CkmmionWMd  (kom'mon-w«l),  n.  [Common 
MDd  weal]  A  commonwealth.  'SoUnda 
father  of  the  eommomteoL'  Shak.  (Now 
litUeused.] 

OommonWMltllOcom'mon-welthXn.  [Com- 
mon and  wetUth,  meaning  strictly^oommon 
wellbeing  or  common  good.  ]  L  The  whole 
body  of  people  in  a  state;  the  body  politic ; 
the  pnbUa 

You  are  a  good  member  of  the  e^mmmtwmifA. 

SMmJk. 
S.  A  republican  state;  speciflcally,  the  form 
of  government  which  existed  in  England 
from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1649  to  the 
abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell  in  1660. 

Not  content  with  Umitlnf  the  power  of  the  mon- 
arch, they  (the  Independenu)  were  desirous  to  erect 
a  ctmmfimwtm/tk  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Enirliili 
polity.  MmtmitiSy. 

OommonwMdtll't-iiiaii  (kom'mon-welths- 
manX  n.  One  who  favoured  the  English 
Commonwealth. 

Thomas  PameU  was  the  son  of  a  Csmmtmm'tmlth's- 
mmn  ot  the  same  name.  7Mim#i«. 

Gontmonnoa,  OomiiionLney  (kom'mo- 

rans,  kom'mo-ran-siX  n.  [L.  eomtnorane. 
eomfnoror— preftz  com,  and  moror,  to  stay  or 
delay.  ]  In  law,  a  dwellinc  or  ordinary  resi- 
dence in  a  place;  abode;  habitation. 

Camtm*rm$ny  consists  in  osuaOy  lying  there. 

Oommormnt  (kom'mo-rantX  «•  In  law, 
dwelling;  ordinarily  residing;  inhabiting. 
Aylife. 

CommoratiOllt  (kom-mo-r&'shonX  n,  A 
staying  or  tarrying.    Bp.  Hall. 

Oommorlaxttt  (kom-mo'ri-entX  a.  (L.  com- 
morient—oom,  and  morior,  to  die.]  Dying 
at  the  same  time.  '  Commorient  fates  and 
Umes.'    Sir  a  Buck, 

Oommoraet  (kom-morsO.  ^  [Formed  on 
the  model  of  remorte.}  Compassion;  pity; 
sympathy. 

Yet  doth  calamity  attract  etmm^fsf.       Umttiei. 

Oommothart  (kom'muTH-drX  n.  [PreAx 
com,  with,  and  mother;  formea  in  imitation 
of  Fr.  eomm^re.  a  godmother.]  A  godmother. 

OommotiOIl  (kom-md'shonX  n.  [L.  eom- 
motio,  a  commotion,  from  eommoveo—eom, 
with,  and  moveo,  to  move.     See  Move.] 

1.  Agitation;  as,  the  commotion  of  the  sea. 

2.  Tumult  of  people;  disturbance;  disorder, 
which  may  amount  at  times  to  sedition  or 
insurrection;  as,  the  commotiont  of  a  state. 

When  jre  shaO  hear  of  wan  and  €*m>mtei0ms,  be 
not  terrilSed.  Lulte  zxL  9. 

&  Mental  agitation;  perturbation:  disorder 
of  mind;  heat;  excitement:  usually  with  a 
qualifying  word  or  phrase ;  as,  mental  com- 
motion. 

He  could  not  debate  anytfiinr  without  lome  r0m- 
m^wn.  (Uartndtn. 

Commottollflr  t  (kom-rod'shon-«rX  n.  One 
who  excites  commotion.  *  A  dangerous  oom- 
motioner.'    Beuon. 


OommOTiet  (kom-m6yO^  v.t  pre!  A  pp.  com- 
movtd;  ppr.  eommovina.  [L.  oommoveo.  See 
COMMonoM.  ]  To  put  In  motion;  to  disturb; 
to  agitate;  to  unsettle.  '  Like  wild  waves 
all  our  designs  commove.*   J>rummond. 

Oommtmal  (kom-mOn'alX  a.  l.  Pertaining 
to  a  oonunnne. 

He  prohibited  the  nomination  of  any  Judicial  oficer 
excepting  by  the  crown,  or  the  exercise  of  any  cmw. 
■vmim/ Jurisdiction  by  private  petsoos.   Brwttfkmm. 

1  Pertaining  to  oonununalisuL 

Oommnnallim  ( kom'mikn-al-izm X  n.  The 
theory  of  government  by  communes  or  cor- 
porations of  towns  and  districts,  adopted 
by  the  advanced  republicans  of  France  and 
elsewhere.  The  doctrine  is  that  every  com- 
mune, or  at  least  every  important  city  com- 
mune, as  Paris,  Marseilfes.  Lyons,  Ac., 
should  be  a  kind  of  indeiiendent  state  in 
itself,  and  Fkance  merely  a  federation  of 
such  states.  This  system  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Communitm,  with  which, 
however,  It  is  naturally  and  historically 
allied,  though  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct 
in  principla 

OommilliallBtCkom'mQn-al-istXn.  One  who 
adheres  to  communalism. 

CammimallftiO(kom'man-al-is^tik),a.  Per- 
taining to  communalism;  as,  communalittic 
doctrines. 

Oonmrane  (kom-mfkn'),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  com- 
muned;  ppr.  eommumng.  [Ft.  communier; 
L.  communioo,  to  make  common,  communi- 
cate, from  communia,  common.  See  COM- 
MOH.]  L  To  converse;  to  talk  together 
familiarlv;  to  impart  sentiments  mutually; 
to  interchange  ideas  or  feelings. 

And  there  will  I  meet  and  ewmmutu  with  thee. 

Ex.  XXV.  03. 

Hte  was  a  most  mascuHne  mind,  which  had  chosen 
to  dwell  much  apart,  to  cumtmitne  very  much  with 
itself,  or  with  the  mother  whose  idiosyncracy  very 
much  resembled  his  own.  £dim.  Xev. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  sacrament  or  Lord's 
supper;  to  receive  the  communion :  a  com- 
mon use  of  the  word  in  America,  as  it  is  in 
Wales.    Bp.  Burnet 

OommillM  (kom'mOnX  n.  Familiar  inter- 
change of  ideas  or  sennments;  conununion; 
intercourse;  fHendlv  conversation.  '  Days 
of  happy  comenune.     Tennyton. 

And  I  held  C0mmmtte  with  him  not  of  words 
But  thought  with  thought  S*Mth^. 

CamnmiM  (kom'mOnX  n.  1.  A  small  terri- 
torial district  in  France ;  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate divisions  into  which  France  is  par- 
celled out:  the  name  is  also  given  to 
similar  divisions  in  some  other  countries, 
as  Belgium.  In  the  country  a  commune 
sometimes  embraces  a  number  of  villages, 
while  some  large  cities  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  communea  In  either  case  each 
commune  isgovemed  by  an  officer  called  a 
mayor.— 2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  commune; 
the  members  of  a  communal  council— T^tf 
cotnmune  o^  Parit,  (a)  a  revolutionary  com* 
mittee  which  took  the  place  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  in  the  French  revolution 
of  1780,  and  soon  usurped  the  supreme  au- 
thority in  the  state,  amongst  its  chiefs  being 
Chaumette,  Hubert,  Dantcm.  and  Robes- 
pierre, (fr)  A  committee  or  body  of  com- 
mimalists  who  in  1871  for  a  brief  period 
ruled  over  Paris  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
Oerman  troops,  and  who  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  troops  collected  by  the  national 
assembly  of  Fkance,  not  without  severe 
fighting.  They  maintained,  in  accordance 
with  their  communalistic  notions,  that 
similar  communes  should  be  established 
throughout  France.    See  Communalism. 

nrnnnmw^*  a.  and  fk  Common:  as  a  noun, 
a  commoner,  and  collectively  the  common- 
alty.   ChaMcer. 

CommimicallilltF  (kom-mQ'nika-bin-tiX 
n.  The  quality  of  being  communicable; 
capability  of  bdng  imparted.  Bp.  Pearaon, 

OommunicaUe  (kom-mO'nl-ka-blX  a.  [Fr.. 
from  L.L.  eommunieabUit.]  L  Capable  of 
being  communicated :  (a)  capable  of  being 
imparted  from  one  to  another;  as,  know- 
ledge is  commuiueoMs  by  worda  'Lost 
bliss  to  thee  no  more  eommMmcabU.'  MU- 
ton. 

Etenial  life  is  e»mm»imiemUe  to  aB.        H0ckfr. 

(b)  Capable  of  being  recounted. 

Things  not  revealed  which  the  invisible  king. 
Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night. 
To  none  cwmtmunicmkU  m  earth  or  heaven. 

MUton. 

1  Communicative;  ready  to  impart 

Be  €»mmuniaMt  with  your  friends.      B.  y0ns*n. 

Perhapa  Sir  Htii;o  would  have  been  eommunicabk 
enough  Without  tnal  kind  motive.        Ce»rge  Etiat. 


CammaillOAbleneil(kom-m<k'ni-ka-bl-nesX 
n.  The  quality  of  being  communicable.  Bp. 
Morton. 

Oommunicaldy  (kom-mik'ni-ka-bllX  adv. 
In  a  communicable  manner;  with  commu- 
nication. 

Cammimioant  (kom-mQ'ni-kantX  a.  Com- 
municating; imparting.   Coleridge.  [Kare.] 

Oommanloant  (kom-ml^ni-kantX  n.  One 
who  communicates  at  the  Lord's  table;  one 
who  is  entitled  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  '  A 
constant  frequenter  of  worship,  ana  a  never- 
failing  monthly  communicant.'  Atter^wy. 

CommanlOAte  (kom-mO'ni-katX  vt  pret 
A  pp.  oommunieated;  ppr.  communicating. 
[L.  communico,  from  communit,  common.] 
L  To  impart  to  another  or  others;  to  give 
to  another,  as  a  partaker;  to  bestow  or  con- 
fer for  Joint  possession,  generally  or  always 
something  intangible:  as,  to  communicate 
intelligence,  news,  opinions,  or  facts.  For- 
merly tills  verb  had  with  before  the  nerson 
receiving,  now  to  usually  precedes  Qie  re- 
ceiver. 

He  ecmmMHieaiHl  those  thoughts  only  wOM  the 
Lord  Digby.  ClartHd«H. 

They  read  all  they  would  eommuniaat  U  their 
hearers.  WtUts. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  €0mmHHi€mtts 
his  blessings  and  holy  mfluences.        Jtr.  TayUr. 

2.  t  To  share  In  or  participate.  rTo  thousands 
that  communicate  our  loss.'  B.  Jonton.— 
S.  To  admit  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church; 
to  administer  the  eucharist  or  communion 
to.    [Rare.] 

The  chalice  should  never  have  tum.over  lips,  which 
are  extremely  liable  to  cause  accident  in  etmrnuni- 
cmtmg  the  {althfuL  Rtv.  F.  G.  Ut. 

OommanlOAte  Ocom-mfk'ni-kitX  v.i  L  To 
share;  to  participate:  followed  by  m,  for- 
merly also  by  with  before  the  thing  shared; 
as,  to  cammunicatM  in  one's  sin.  '  Did  after- 
wards communitale  in  the  benefits  sent 
from  the  Lbrd.'    2  Maocab.  v.  20. 

Ye  have  well  done  that  ye  did  c«mmuninit  with 
my  affliction.  PhiL  iv.  14. 

2.  To  have  a  communication  or  passage  from 
one  to  another:  said  of  things,  and  generally 
followed  by  wiih.  'The  houses  oommunxr 
cate.'    Johnton. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  bnt  a  system  of  such 
canals  which  all  otmmuitiatu  with  one  another. 

.8.  To  have  or  hold  intercourse  or  inter- 
change of  thoughts:  said  of  persona. 

Bat  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 

We  two  ctmmHmicatt  no  more.  Tennysen. 

4.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  or  com- 
munion. 

The  primitive  Christians  rMmnaufwwiM  every  day. 

yirr.  Tayi0r. 

—Communicating  doort,  in  arch,  doors 
which,  when  open,  throw  two  apartments 
into  one. 

Communicate  t  (kom-mik'ni-k&tX  p.  and  a. 
Communicated;  shared.    Bacon. 
Oommunication  (kom-mfi'ni-ki''shonX  n. 

1.  The  act  of  communicating:  (a)  the  act  of 
imparting,  conferring,  or  bestowing;  as.  the 
communication  of  secrets,  (b)  The  act  of 
sharing  or  participating,  (e)  Interchange 
of  thouffhts  or  opinions,  by  speech  or  writ- 
ing. '  In  the  way  of  argument  and  friendly 
communication.'    Shot. 

Use  no  French,  but  mere  English,  to  the  French 
In  all  c0ntm*tni{ah0m  whatsoever.  Camden. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  stop  the  com- 
mMntcaiitH  necessary  among  aU  who  have  the  man* 
agementof  aiTalrs.  5w0. 

(d)  Association;  frequent  intercourse. 

Evil  eommmmentioHS  corrupt  good  manners. 

I  Cor.  XV.  3*. 

(e)  Participation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

All  by  communicating  of  one.  become,  as  to  that 
c»mmuMicmUoM.  one.  B/.  Ptmrsvn. 

2.  Means  of  communicating;  connecting 
passage ;  means  of  passing  from  place  to 
place,  as  a  strait  or  channel  between  seas  or 
lakes,  a  road  between  cities  or  countries,  a 
gallery  between  apartments  in  a  house,  Ac. 
8.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted; 
information  or  intelligence  imparted  by 
word  or  writing;  a  document  or  message 
imparting  information;  as.  the  general  re* 
ceived  an  important eommunteaCion.— 4.  In 
rhet  a  figure  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer 
takes  his  hearer  or  reader  as  a  partner  in 
his  sentiments,  and  says  we  instead  of  i  or 
you, 

(KmimimiOAtiTe  (kom-mfi'ni-kA-tivX  a 
L  Inclined  to  conununicate  or  confer;  ready 
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to  imi»Art  to  others;  liberal;  as,  to  be  ma- 
tnallj  ocmmumctitive  of  benefits. 

They  deserre  not  the  name  of  that  liberal  and 
tnmmumieative  profcsskm  (gardening).      Evtfyn. 

2.  Disposed  to  impart  or  disclose  know- 
ledge, opinions,  or  facts ;  free  in  commoni- 
caung;  not  reserved;  open. 

Mr.  Boswdl's  frankness  and  gaiety  made  erery- 
body  C9mmuni€ative.  yohiu0n. 

8.t  Capable  of  being  communicated;  com- 
municable. '  That  beauty  was  too  eommuni- 
eoHve  and  divine  a  tiling  to  be  made  a  pro- 
per^, and  confined  to  one  at  once.'  Shaftes- 
ouwy. 

Oommunlcattvely  (kom-mCt'ni-k&-tiv-li), 
adv.  In  a  communicative  mannw;  by  com- 
munication.   Milton. 

The  manifestation  of  his  g^ory  shall  arise  to  us;  we 
shall  have  it  comntuHicairvely.  Gaoehrin. 

CtomiimxilcatlveiiesB  (kom-m^'ni-ka-tiv- 
nesX  7k  The  state  or  quality  of  being  com- 
mimicative;  readiness  to  impart  to  others; 
freedom  from  reserve.    Hammond. 

Commimioator  (kom-mu'ni-ka-t6r),  ik  One 
who  or  that  which  communicates.    Boyle. 

Comimmlcatory  (kom-mil'ni-k&-tor-iX  a. 
Imparting  knowledge.  '  Communioa^tory 
letters.'    Barrow. 

Commanloil  (kom-mtln'yonX  n.  [L.  com- 
nutmo,  eommunionUf  participation  in  com- 
mon, from  oommunigf  common.  See  Com- 
mon.] 1.  Participation  of  something  in  com- 
mon; fellowship;  concord;  bond  or  associa- 
tion. 

What  communien  hath  Ught  with  daricness? 

3  Cor.  vL  14. 

2.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons; 
interchange  of  thoughts  or  acts;  communi- 
cation; dealings.  'An  hour's  communion 
with  the  dead. '^  Tennymm. 

The  Israelites  had  nem  any  ttmrmtmufM  or  affairs 
with  the  Ethiopians.  Sir  tV.  RaUigk, 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  eemmumion  sweet 
Quaff  immortality  and  j  oy .  MUbom. 

5.  Union  in  religions  worship,  or  in  doctrine 
and  discipline;  union  withachurch;  as,  mem- 
bers in  full  emnfmunion. 

Bare  ctmmunion  with  a  good  church  can  never 
alone  make  a  good  man ;  if  it  could,  we  should  have 
no  bad  ones.  Souih. 

4.  A  body  of  Christians  who  have  one  com- 
mon faith  and  discipline. 

The  three  grand  c»mmMni»ns  into  which  the 
Christian  church  is  divided  are  those  of  the  Greek, 
the  Romish,  and  the  ProtesUnt  churches.    VVtbster. 

6.  The  act  of  partaking  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  euchanst;  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

Of  the  several  names  by  which  the  supper  of  the 
Lord  has  been  distinf^ruished,  that  of  the  noly  com- 
munion is  the  one  which  the  Church  of  Ei^land  has 
adopted.  Bdtn. 

6.t  Conunon  action;  public  act 

Men  .  .  .  served  and  praised  God  \tj  cemmttnion 
and  in  pubHc  manner.  Rmleigh. 

—Communion  elements,  the  bread  and  wine 
used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
—Communion  tervice,  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  the  office  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacrament— Com- 
munion table,  the  table  at  or  near  which  the 
communicants  sit  or  kneel  to  partake  of  Uie 
Lord's  supper. —dose  communion.  See  under 
Closb,  a.— Stn.  Fellowship,  converse,  in- 
tercourse, unity,  concord,  agreement 

Oommonlonable  (kom-mun'yon-a-blX  a. 
Admissible  to  communion.    It.  Taylor. 

Oomnmnionlstt  (kom-mfin'yon-istX  n.  One 
of  the  same  communion.    [Rare.] 

Oommimisin  (kom'mdn-izm).  n.  pTr.  com- 
munieme,  from  commun,  common.]  1.  The 
economic  svstem  or  theory  which  upholds 
the  absorption  of  all  proprietary  righto  in  a 
common  interest,  an  equitable  division  of 
la)>our,  and  the  formation  of  a  common  fund 
for  the  supplv  of  all  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity; the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  pro- 
perty, or  the  negation  of  individual  rights 
in  proper^. 

The  former  (Loids  Blanc)  advocates  equality  of 
distributkm  only  as  a  transitioo  to  a  stul  hieher 
standard  of  Justice,  that  all  should  work  according 
to  their  capacity  and  receive  according  to  their 
wants.  The  characteristic  name  for  this  economical 
system  b  cotmmtutisim,  y.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  Commun- 
alism  (which  seeX 

Commimist  (kom'mftn-istX  n.  One  holding 
the  doctrines  of  Communism. 

The  word  Socialism,  which  ori^nated  amongf  the 
English  cfmmunists.  is  now,  on  the  Conrinent  etU' 
ployed  in  a  larger  sense.  y.  5.  JfU/. 

—B'ble  Communist  One  of  an  American 
communistic  sect  called  also  Perfectionists. 
See  Perfbctionist. 
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0oiiiiliniii8tle(kom-mfkn-isfik),a.  Selating 
to  communists  or  communism;  acc(»ding 
with  the  principles  oi  communism;  as,  eom- 
miunistic  theories;  eomanwnistic  arremge- 
ments.    '  Communistic  labour.'    J.  S.  MtU. 

Oommunlstlcally  (kom-mfin-tst^ik-al-liX 
adv.  In  accordance  with  ccMnmuniam;  fai 
a  communistic  form  or  way. 

nnmintiTiity  (kom-m(t'nl-tiX  n.  [L.  com- 
munitas.  SeeX^MMON.]  L  Common  pos- 
session or  enjoyment;  as,  a  oomnwnity  of 
goods. 

It  is  a  coBfinnation  of  the  origina!  tommumihf  of 
all  things.  L»ekt. 

2.  A  society  of  people  having  common  righto 
and  privileges,  or  common  interests,  civil, 
litlcal,  or  ecclesiastical;  or  living  under 
he  same  laws  and  regulations.  '  The  laws 
that  secure  a  civil  community.*  Sir  A. 
L' Estrange.— ^  The  body  of  people  in  a 
state  or  commonwealth;  the  public,  or 
people  in  general:  used  in  this  sense  ahrays 
with  the  definite  article.  '  Burdens  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  oommtmity.*  HaHam. 
4.  Common  character. 

The  essential  eommunity  of  nature  between  or- 
ganic growth  and  inorganic  growth  is.  however,  most 
clearly  seen  on  obsovuig  th^  they  both  result  in  the 
same  way.  N.  Sftnar. 

6.t  Commonness;  frequency.  'Sick  and 
blunted  with  oomimunUy.*    Shah. 

Coiiimatablllt7(kom-mfit'a-bil''i-ti).n.  [See 
Commute.]  The  quali^  of  being  commnt- 
able;  interchangeableness. 

Commutable  QEom-milt'a-bl),  a.  [L.  com- 
mutabUis.  See  COMMUTE.]  Capable  of  being 
exchanged  or  mutually  changed;  inter- 
changeable. 

Here  the  predicate  and  sublect  are  not  <9numutabU. 

Coiiiiiintablene8B(koni-mufa-bl-nes>Same 

as  Commutdbility. 
Cominutatioxi  (kom-mu-ta'shonX  n.    [L. 

commuiatio.    See  Commute.]    l.  A  passing 

from  one   state  to  another;  alteration; 

change. . 

So  great  is  the  eommutatimt,  that  the  soul  then 
hated  only  that  which  now  only  it  loves.       South. 

2.  The  aet  of  giving  one  thing  fw  another; 
exchange;  barter.  'By  giving  and  return- 
ing, by  commerce  and  commutotiMk'  South. 

The  use  of  money  in  die  commerce  and  trafBck  of 
mankind,  is  that  of  saving  the  commuiatioH  of  more 
bulky  commodities.  ArbuiknoL 

8.  The  act  of  substituting  one  thing  for  an- 
other; substitution. 

The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion,  that  is.  by 
way  tAcommMtatum  or  redemption.  Sir  T.  Brtrwne. 

Spedflcally,  (a)  in  law,  the  change  of  a 
penalty  or  punishment  from  a  greater  to  a 
less,  as  banishment  instead  of  death. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  money 
agreed  to  be  given  as  a  commutation  for  penance. 

Butckston*. 

(P)  The  act  of  substituting  one  sort  of  pay- 
ment for  another,  or  of  making  a  money 
PVin^nt  in  Hon  of  the  performance  of  some 
sortof  compulsory  duty  or  labour:  this  is  now 
the  usual  signification  of_the  word.— Com- 
miutation  q/  tithes.  See  TtTBSS.— Angle  of 
eommutaiion,  in  astrcn.  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  sun's  true  place,  seen  ftrom  the 
earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to 
the  ecliptic  —  Commutation  roads,  county 
or  parish  roads:  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
owners  of  horses  were  at  one  time  bound  to 
give  service  of  man  and  horse  upon  them, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  for  the 
payment  of  a  proportional  sum  of  money, 
the  road  trustees  themselves  providing  the 
labour. 

CommutatiTe  (kom-mfit'a-tivX  a.  [Fr.  eom- 
mutatif.  See  Commute.]  Belating  to  ex- 
change; interchangeable;  mutual;  as,  eom- 
mutatioe  iustice,  that  is  justice  which  is 
mutually  done  and  received  between  men  in 
society.  Sir  T.  Blyot  'To  cultivate  an 
habitual  regard  to  oemmmtative  justice.' 
Burke.  —CfummtutaAive  eontreut,one  in  which 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  gives  and 
receives  an  equivalent 

OommutatlTelyCkom-mfifartiv-liXckfo.  By 
way  of  exchange.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Commutator  (kom'mu-ta-t^r),  n.  In  ^et. 
an  apparatus  used  In  connection  with  many 
electrical  instniroento  for  reversing  the  cur- 
rent from  the  battery,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  chan^ng  the  arrangement  of  the 
condnctora  from  the  poles. 

Commute  (kom-routO,  *  <-  Pi^  ^  PP-  ^^"^ 
muted;  ppr.  commuting,  [h.  commiuto  — 
prefix  eom,  and  muto,  to  change.  See  MiTT- 
ABLB  and  MUTATION.  ]  To  exchange;  to  put 


one  thing  in  the  place  <^  another;  to  give 
or  receive  oae  thing  for  another. 

This  smart  was  tomiHutod  for  shaans.    Hs 


Specifically,  (a)  to  exchange  one  penalty  or 
punishment  for  another  of  less  severity. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  thJtt  her 
sentence  should  be  eommut^  froa  burning  to  be- 
heading. Mmcautajt. 

Q>\  To  substitute  one  sort  ot  burden  for  an- 
otner,  especially  to  substitute  money  pay- 
ment for  the  performance  of  a  payment  m 
kind  or  a  compulsory  duty ;  as.  to  etnumuU 
tithes. 

Commnte  (kom-mfitO^  v.v  l.f  To  serve  as  a 
substitute. 

Those  institutions  which  God  designed  for  means 
to  further  men  in  holiness,  thqr  look  upon  as  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  instead  of  it.  and  to  comtmute  for  VL 

South. 

8.  To  pay  in  money  instead  of  in  Und  or  In 

duty ;  to  pay  a  single  sum  as  an  equivalent 

for  a  number  <^  successive  paymentiw 

He  thinks  it  unlawful  to  eoutmuto,  and  that  be  Is 
bound  to  pay  his  vow  in  kind.  yor.  To^tor. 

Oommntnal  (kom-mfi'tfi-al),  o.  {Vtttxcam^ 
and  mutuaL'i  Mutual;  reciprocal  (Rare 
and  poetical.] 

There,  with  commutuat  zeaA,  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevelenee  and  love.  Po^ 

ComOGladla  (kd-m6-klA'di-a).  n.  VQr.komi, 
hair,  and  klados,  a  branch,  in  reference  to 
the  dense  silky  covering  on  the  young 
branches.]  A  genus  of  plants.  SeeMAlDBi- 

PLUM. 

Oomose  (k9-m580^  a.    Haiiy;  oomate. 

Oompabkt  (kom-pakO.  v.t  [See  Ookpact. 
closely  united.]  To  compose  or  form.  Syl- 
vester, Du  Bartas. 

OomiMUSt  (kom-pakt^,  a.  pL  mfmpaUut, 
pp.  of  eompingo,  oompaetum,  to  Join  or 
unite  together,  to  make  fast  or  close — com. 
together,  and  pango,  to  fix.  ]  L  Closely  and 
firmly  united,  as  the  parto  or  partiolea  of 
solid  bodies ;  having  the  parto  or  particles 
close;  solid ;  dense.  '  Gls«»  cxystid,  gema, 
and  other  eampaot  bodies.'    Sir  1.  Netattm. 

Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  dty  that  is  comfmet  to* 
gether.  Ft.  cxziL  3. 

2.  Brief;  close;  pithy;  not  diffuse;  not  ver- 
bose; as,  a  eompaet  disooursa 
^Vhere  a  foreign  tongue  is  degant.  exprsMive* 

«*)««*r 


dose,  and  contact,  we  most  (in  trwalating 

the  utmost  force  of  our  hinguage.  Ftitom^ 

8.  Compacted;  joined;  held  together.  'A 
pipe  of  seven  reeds,  conmact  inth  wax  to> 
gether.'  PeodUxvn.— 4.  Composed;  cooaist- 
utg.  'Compact  of  thankless  earth.'  Temay- 
son.  [PoeticaL] 
My  heart  is  not  com/aet  ot  tint  1 


Stk.  Firm,  close,  solid,  dense,  tatief,  pithy, 
sententious. 
Compact  t(kom'pakt).n.  SUucture;  trwne. 

He  was  of  a  mesn  or  low  eomfmct,  but  withot  tfe- 
proportioo  and  uaevaanesa  eiwer  ia  ttneamauis  or 
parts.  S^G.Siteh. 

Compact  (kom-paktO,  v.t  X  To  throat, 
drive,  or  press  dosely  together;  to  join 
firmly;  to  consolidate;  to  miake  close,  as  the 
pfurto  which  compose  a  body.  '  For  tlie  pur- 
pose of  producing  an  uniform  shsldng  mo- 
tion ...  in  order  to  compact  the  pu4>*  (in 
making  paper).    Urs. 

Now  the  bright  sun  oim/mrtr  the  predoui  1 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  Hke  his  owt 

SirJt. 

2.  To  unite  or  ooaneot  firmly,  aa  in  a  aya- 
tera.  'The  whole  body  fitly  joined  tocether 
and  compacted.'  Sph.  iv.  Ifi. 
Compaoi  (kom'pakt;  f<ninerly  kom-pakt^ 
n.  [L-  compaetum,  a  compact  from  osm- 
jiacweor,  compactus,  to  make  an  agreement 
—eom,  together,  and  padscor,  to  fix.  settle, 
covenant]  An  agreement;  a  contract  be* 
tween  paities;  a  word  that  may  be  applied, 
in  general  to  any  covenant  or  contract  be- 
tween individuals,  memhen  of  a  conmn- 
nlty,  or  nations. 

What  is  the  course  and  ddft  ofyoni  eem^^mttf 

Shmh. 
The  law  of  natioas  depends  oa  m 
treaties,  leagues,  Stc 

Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indtooIuWc  ( 


Compact t  (kom'paktX  a.    Leagaed  with; 
conieder^ed. 

Thou  pemidow 
C^KNI^Mr  with  her  that's  geoc. 


Compacted  (kom-pakf  ed).  p.  and  a. 
close ;  firmly  united  or  connected ;  worked 
together  so  as  to  be  compact  "This  earth's 
compacted  sphere,'    Roscommon.    [Bare.] 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  owm^rtW  strength 
Stretcb'd  and  dissolved  into  unsinew'd  1« 

s^ry. 


F&te,  Vkr,  fat.  fj^ll;       m6.  met  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       on.  pound;       ti,  8c  abtme;      9,  flfli  f«y. 


OOMPAOnEDLT 


l7(k<>n-p«kt'*dlIX(Hh.  turn 
iinmF>E>  maiuut'i  oompiadloiub' :  elOHlT. 
hontlmct.    [jural 

OompMUdBM*  (kDm-pakrcd-DM},  n.  The 
•UW  ol  belDB  compact;  flnniuH',  nloMaaw 
ot  pirti:  daulljr.    Sir  K.  Diglm- 

Oompaotar  (koni-iakt'«rk  n.     On*  iriw 


put     'f 


lucoapuit; 
'Ihlldlngtii 


-puVMin).  A,    Tlw  act 
QMrtMaotbducoom- 


lon  aBd  (HBfBaMaiL'    Ea 

[toinSMar  Ttom-pakni). 

pact  or  condniflH  nuum 


^   %~' 


•  <k«n-pakfiin). 
i  oompaotl  SiUBMi:  CIO 
mrU;  drauty.    AoifIi. 

wmiMOtilTBl  (koPi-pakt'Or).  n.  flUeam- 
pacnm.]  Cloaa  nnlon  or  ooDnectlaa  of 
parta;  itnutai*  mil  comMcMd:  mumer  of 
joiDlDr  '  With  oomalj  compaH  and  wni- 
Bwhm  *tTon£.'    Sptnttr. 

ConwMtL  Comptca  (kam-p4'fit.  kom- 
pfcj'),  A.  (L-  Mmmt^o,  mrtn  eonumfra  B«fl 
voKPAcrr,  cloae.]  A  ^t«Di  or  ttractan  of 
nani  puta  tmltcd.     ■  ■  ' 


""™r*"* "i-t"  '  (kon'pi _,.  ._ 

SodluiltDMa.  'HeaHjBDmjuiuMttuM,   Sir 
PSUmy. 

" l,(n.   [L.  MB  tor  «n,  togBthM. 

.  jntd.]   AllkEndiofiiutcr 

•icept  bnad  and  drink.     Wharbm. 
Oompwuttor  (kom-pi'ni-ttr},  n. 

OlimnMd«U»l  (kom-iian' 
talnlng  ttimtiti  lutacoa 
»bl«:  KKlal. 

OampttnlkblsneUI  {korn-pan'l-a-bl-ii«),  n. 
Ths  itata  of  bdnc  comiiaiiloiiable;  HKlabts- 


««»,  tonther.  aad  JMnit,  bnad.  Ut  a 
■lunroiO[M'ibi«*d:aiiHaa-le11ow.)  i.ona 
who  luapa  conpanj  wlUi  UDUigr:  ona  with 
whom  a  pcmm  fiwjiieiitlf  uaocUta  and 
oODTanH:  a  mate:  ■  eomrado. 


t  Oa«  wbo  aommiMiiiM  anothar;  ai  tw 
panona  nwatlng  cuiullx  aod  tnTallIng  (c 
lather  an  called  companlona.  '  Sat  Callba 
and  bl*  Mmiianiant  fFM.'    S*at— "  ~ — ' 


Rpaphrodltni,  mr .  ,  .  aafK- 
r.'  FUl.  U.  H.  •Companim 


nanim  lir labour. 
orUawoe.-  Mil 
contemptuonilj.  , 

panin.  SAat,— CMwanuot  a/ Ck4  AiUk. 
Ule  third  or  loweat  daa  al  the  memban  ol 
the  order  of  tbe  BaUL-Siir.  AtaoclaU.  com- 
rade, mata.  compeer,  partner,  allj»  confede- 
rate, coadjutar,  accompUoe. 
Oomputlon  (kom-pan'jHin),  a.  Aeoompaor- 
iDg:  ODllad  with. 

OcuBpuilOti  (kom-pan'ron).  e,C     t.  To  be  a 
companion  to;  to  accompanj. 


lia;      a.  Bo.  lock;     t-f:     I.M: 


OwnpailllMI  {kom-pan'Toa),  n  [CaBip.0.8p. 

toe  ud  ntb-Uchta  upon  (lie  qurtar-dt ._ 
or  rDDnd-honae,  tbroncb  vhlefa  U^t  juani 
to  th*  cahlna  and  deck  below.  Saidr't 
Wori-heet  lb\  *  r*(Md  hatch  or  cover  to 
irehantTMWL  Yni^t 


LblT  (kom-pan'joi 

.    .     lonahle  nuuiner.     .      . 

Ooinp«BlOIIlMi{koai-pan'jon-]«),a.  HaT- 

ing  no  compaDioo.     'I,  tbe  laat,  go  forth 


&  In  yriattiv.  a  onmbar 
■and  In  HUlns  np  one 
onder  the  mananment  of .. 

CompUiy  (koio^B-nlX  n.    [I .^_. 

O.Fr.  a&o  atntpanin.  Bee  Oomfahiob.] 
1,  nia  Itata  of  behiff  a  companion;  com- 
paoloublp;  tellowibip:  K«Je^,  "The  little 
wIJb  woald  weep  for  aonpanir.'    J^iMyaon. 

raoni;  a  eolIeetfOD 
In  a  very  IndaAnlta 

_ (Mnipaiwbgpait' 

Sliak.  —a.  Fenona  that  aaaoolale  with  other* 
for  Mcndlr  IntemiiirM.  conranation,  or 
pltaaare;  beace,  gneet*  ■(  *  parMii'a  hooM; 
BDCletj;  aa,  to  entertain  ant^any. 


taipaity  at  player*:  an  inmranca  umpMy. 


'  HUh  In  oflca  In  the  Ooldnnlthi'  Cimininir.' 
Dietmt.  'AoonpaDTfacieathewlne.  Tm. 
nyapn.  JThe  word  la  applicable  to  prlvati 
partaarahlp*  or  to  Incorporatad  bodM*:  bat 
when  there  are  onlj  a  few  Indlrldnali  aiao- 
dated  tha  concern  la  genarally  cillad  a  to- 
fortnm,  tha  tern  OHnponr  betng  luiuJljr 
reaaned  tor  laiia  aaioclalknia.]— fi.  The 
member*  ot  a  flm  wboaa  nama*  do  not  ap- 
pear In  the  ahrle  or  titleot  the  Inn:  nioalb 
eontnctad  when  writlen:  i*.  Heaan,  Gmltn 
ACo.-e.  MaU.  a  lubdlililon  ol  an  Intantry 
nglmsnt  or  battalion.  eomtpondlnK  to  a 
troop  of  caTalry  or  a  batlarjr  ol  arUUery. 

mauded  b)  a  capUUn.  —  7.  XaiiL  (a)  th< 
crewoladilp,  Indndlng  theofflcen.  (ft)  A 
fleet.— ru  tear  (a  penoD)  enniRiil*,  to  ac- 
eompanjr :  to  attend ;  to  go  with :  denoting 
a  tamponrr  aaaodatlon. 


(t)t  To  uaociata  vlth.  ai  a  lultor  or  lovar. 
WkribvddlaiexllkaHliiiRf  W^bH^hcFiM. 

—To  N™  agntpanir  latU.  to  freqnent  the 
aodety  ol,  ai  a  inltor  or  iWDetheart ;  ai,  to 

keep  mnpanv  wUh  a  glrL  [Batbtr  valgat.) 
Stm.  Companlouiblp,  KiciaUty.  aocletj.  aa- 
Mtnblr,  awemblage.oolleotlon.  groap,  crowd, 
band,  Inop. 
Omnpuiyl  (kom'pa-nl),  v.  (  pret.  A  pp.  eom- 
panlid;  ppr.  ampansing.  To  aecompany; 
to  attoid;  to  go  with:  to  be  companion  to. 
'Thaaoldler  that  did  ryrnipanv  Ibeaa  Ihrae.' 


t.  To  ba  a  gaj  companion.  Spaatr.  — S.  To 
hare  commerce  with  tha  oihet  aei.  Bp. 
Had 

OompaTSibla  ( kom'pa-ra-bl ),  a.  1 L  csn- 
panbitii.  SeeCOHPiBK.)  Capable  gf  being 
oonpared;  worthy  olcompaiiaon;  belngol 
equal  regard;  worthy  to  b«  eitlnuted  aa 
OQoal.  '  A  man  emnpanbU  with  any  of  tha 
oaptalna  ol  that  age.     Xnella. 


ir  inaklna  ready.    Oattiran. 

■i£ltn(liDm-par'a-Uv).a.    |L.« 
>*■>.     Sea  CoMFiKM.  1    1.  " 

ly  comparlaoD ;  not  podUva  t 

*. ^.  n^Tn-ol  ,  t 

d  ^  eoinr'- 

ther  body. 

. .  beayy  when  It  la  CO 

feather,  and  yet  be  called  light  when  oom- 
pared  with  iron. 


of  dUferent  branchea  of  tha 

adenca  or  itody:  a*.  eempanUiit  ana- 
tomy; comjHraripe  grammar.  See  under 
AlUTOHI  and  OlillHAK.'-a  Baring  the 
power  of  comparing  different  thingt  'The 
amparatm  lacnlfy.'  CHannlla.-i.  Qnlck 
at  oomparUona;  a  locular  nie  of  ralttafTs. 
'The  moat  wmporaHH,  raacalll«[.  iweet 

I  Dong  prince,'  .SAAt— S.  Inprom.  aipreaa- 
ag  a  greater  degree.  TTie  eonparativt  de- 
gree 01  an  adjectlia  or  adterb  eipreiaea  a 
greater  dunwi  of  the  qnatltr  eipmaed 
by  the  po^TB  than  la  elpniHcd  or  Implied 
regarding  (hat  with  which  the  compirlioD 


than  ln°Jaroo*.— 6.t  Pro- 


Save.— ai  o 
H  an  equal; 


i-tl»\  B.  1,  In 
ipaiatlre  degrea.  See  the  ad- 
■ ^ho  li  eqnal  or  pretenda 


iflecti wit; a •cDfTer.  'Bverybeacd- 

d0fn|dra'4H.'    Shak. 

ConvUKtmlT  (kom-pu'a-tlv-ll),  a<f«.  In 
a  atata  of  compirliDn :  by  compirlaon ;  ac- 
eordlng  to  aatlmala  made  by  conipaiiioo ; 
■tot  poaltlrely,  abaolutely.  or  In  Itaalf. 

tHoud  lood  or  nil  irmfnr^nfiy,  uul  am  nDtitive- 
\t  ot  daiplr.  ^<*H. 

Omilttn  (koro-ptr'),  e.l.  pret.  &  pp.  csm- 
jurad;  ppr.  eomparinff,  [L.  eomparo,  to  pat 
together,  tinlto,  match,  compare,  alao  to 
prepare— a™  for  am,  together,  and  porcL  to 
prapare.]  1.  To  aetor  bring  thinga  togethar 
In  fact  or  In  conlemplatlon.  and  to  eiamlne 
the  relation!  they  bear  to  each  other,  eape- 

w,  nig:    wh,  wUg;     tb,  anire.— Bae  Kr. 


eUll;  with  ■  Ttaw  to  ucerUln  their  «gT»- 
nwnt  or  disagmnieDt,  memblmDces  or  dlf- 
lemiCM:  m,  to  compan  two  plKM  ot  elotti: 
esnanlly  with  ui'tji,  •ome^mn  with  to, 
preceding  ttie  object  with  which  anj'thlna 
iioompftred.  'Taamiiurvimftl] thlDgitnH 
greet. '^  MMon. 


IB  edjectlve  !n  Ulede- 


ComtMM  (kom-per'),  i.(     1.  To  hold  or 

■tuid  compaiieon:  to  be  held  like  or  eqiul. 

'Nopenonun  eoAitMn  with  him.'  Jfutoii. 

i.f  To  Tie.    -With  her  beeutj  boantr  did 

compart/    Spenter. 
Compan  (kom-pir'},  h.     1.  Compulion. 

(Obtotata  or  poetlcaL  ] 

ttBltulle:  atmrntude;  UliutntloD  by  com- 
puiion.     'Frotcit,  And  oeth,  and  big  eom- 

<^iipBrar  (liom-pb'Ar),  ».     One  who  com- 
puee.     Bp.  Lavmglon. 


I  OompanittDBI(koni-pir-tl'ihonXA-IFTefl: 
>  com.  end  pur  (itiim.]  I.  The  ect  of  dlTidlni 
Into  perti;  ipeclfleallr.  In  artk.  Uie  dlTliioi 
or  dlipoiltlon  of  the  whole  BTonnd-plui  e 
■n  edinee  into  its  Tuioiu  upBrimenU 
Wi>llm.^Z  A  dirlkon;  put  dlfldedi  : 
up»n(o  put.    Wottcn;  Sir  T.  Brcwni. 

'---it  (kom-ptrt'mentl  n.    [Vi 

';  uL,  wmparlvrvnturn,  fror 

J  A  dlvlelon  or  Hpuvte  pir 
Hlgn,  M  ot  4  bufldlnB,  nil 
picture,  pluu  or  the  Uka. 


Oompar^erah^l  (kDm-pXrt'D«r-ebip).n. 
Copirtnenlilp  ^hlch  lee).  '  Hjr  wile'i  csm- 

Cranpaunt  {kom'pi-unt),  n.  A  aeunui'a 
corruption  ot  Corpousnt  (which  lee^ 

Compaaa  ( kum'pu  ),n.  ( Fr.  Bp.  ud  Pg. 
ctwipoj;  L.L.  eompBHtu,  e  circle — L  conk, 
■nd  poinu,  1  iiap]  l.  A  puelng  ronnd;  ■ 
clrciuer  coune;  n  circuit. 


tarilj  caring  the  mind  I 

another,  in  order  to  diicc 
(Dbalitlng  betwaen  then 
eetlnute. 


eiHHparuen  with  taking  ita  pLaca;  tit,  in 
cvmparwn  uilA  Shakapen  ourmodera  dra- 
nutlitioccopTa  low  place.1— 8  SomBlhing 

slmllltuda.  or  Uliutrallaa  bf  dmlUtudei  a 


lulvarb  tu  eKprcu  degreei  of  the  original 

glorioui.  more  glorlona,  sioit  (lorioiu.— 
6.  In  rAtl.  a  flgure  by  which  two  thlnn  are 
coniidcred  with  regard  to  ■  third,  which  li 
coramon  to  tham  both ;  ai.  a  hero  la  tike  a 
lloQ  in  courage.     Hera  couraoa  li  regarded 

■titulei  the  point  nl  ratemblance.  —  0.  In 
plirea.  one  ol  the  reltectlna  facnltie*.  *ho»e 
■uppoeed  function  It  to  give  the  power  of 
peroclviqg  reaemhlancet  and  analogiM.  and 
wilhannlher  ™''  """P*"™"  '"« 
CoiniHUlMIII(koni-pai^-K>n).e(.    Tooom- 


Mi™irt(kom-|*rt').  B.(.  [Fr.  eompartif- 
irel&eom,and  paiWr,  L,  partior,  to  dMde. 
rom  part,  parlit,  a  part]  To  divide;  to 
aark  oat  Into  parte  or  aubdlviilona.  (Bare] 


CompkTtt  (kam'plirt).  n.     A  I 

along  with  others;  a  fellow  i 

element  '  Comparti  of  the  aani 

Dr.  J.  Sfotl 
CompMUmantl  (kom-plr-tl  ment).  n.  [Fr  | 

r. u„jn^     ■Imr"-'  '-■■•  — ' 


Fate.  far.  I 


d  Into  twelT*  H 


den.    '  In  the  e 


4.  An  Initrunent  naed  to  Indicate  the  mag- 
netic meridian  or  the  posiUan  or  object* 
with  respect  to  that  meridian.     The  nurl- 

ily,  the  boi,  tba  card  or  flj, 


needle.    The  t 
and  needle,  ii  i 


which 


compagi-box.  thall  retain  an  horizontal  poei- 
tion  in  all  motloni  ot  the  aliip.  The  circular 
card  lidlvided  Into  thirty-two  equal  parte  bf 


COHFASS-CAKD 


\>yQn  pnipettyof  the  needle. 


nm,  under  Ditiitiok.)  To  obviate  thli 
defect  Sir  W.  Thoimon  hai  intanted  a  com- 
paaa haTlng  a  nnmber  of  needlea  airangvd 
in  a  particular  manner  Inttead  ot  one.  Ib 
the  compaaa  uaed  by  land-anrTayora  aad 
othen  the  needle  la  not  died  to  the  card, 
bnt  plajw  alone.  Uia  card  being  drawn  on  the 
twttom  of  the  box.  —The  tuuabfA  conpaa 

■ .....  ..    .(ofjg,^,^^ 


uinera  in  lome  reapedi  Cro. 
See  AziHUTH.— fianffjiy  ot 
ner'i  compaaa  IDepended  wil 
warda  to  the  roof  of  a  cabin 
deck.     In  tha  Ion 

one  below  if 

maintained  by  ine  steoraraaa,— 6  A  m»tne- 
latical  IniUumenC  lor  demiblng  drtlea, 

plural  deaigna- 


a  Tili-laU,  b 


limply  o(  two  pointed  legi,  movalile  on  a 
Joint  or  pirot,  and  uaed  tot  meaanring  and 
tranaCenind  diitaocea  For  dnerlblnc  clT> 
-'~  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  le«iTa  re- 
1  auppllt 


pUca  aupplled  by  * 
lor  a  pencil  or  pen.— Ifatr  ormpojaff,  com- 
pasMt  having  a  apring  altaehed  to  (he  upper 
lart  of  thelnaida  ol  one  of  the  lega,  and 
I'reuliui  outwarda  agalual  the  hjwat  part  uf 
the  other,  thna  con- 
itantly  tending  to 
keep  the  Iwa  apart 
Bymeaoaatailnelj- 
threadad  acrew  the 
iprlog  can  be  com- 

wlth      the    utmoit 
nicety,  and  the  dia- 

.    regulated  to  a  halrV 


acrlblOg   area.  Ac., 
Bsw  CoBpeuH.         hBTln*  the  two  leg* 
1, 3.  Pur  udnii  n  diTiiltn.  t>tdl*d  at  top  by  a 
3.  Wiih  ucn  taf  (w  demflj-  how  ot  apttng  M  Bl 
ing  circia  to    tend     to   moT« 

apart,  the  dlitaac* 
between  the  lag!  being  adjuited  by  meana or 
a  acrew  and  nut.  for  larger  larietlea  aee 
Bom-COUFias.— Triangular  eempaatt.  Sea 
Thi^houuk.— /VoporliinialcDTnpaaH  See 

CompaHO<um'pai),e.t  LToitntchreBnd; 


Wett.  The  name*  of  the  nat  41*  corn- 
bar  of  magnetlied  iteeL  It  ti  Bied  in  the 
under  aide  ol  the  card,  and  in  the  centre  li 
placed  a  conical  iocket,  which  la  polaed  on 
an  upright  pointed  plnflxe"* '~ '*"  *"'*'"^ 
of  the  bo<;  to  that  the  card 
pin,  tnma  freely  ronnd  Ita  • 


hanging  on  the 


bring  within  one'i  power:  to  accompliah. 

4.  To  pnrpoae;  to  intend;  to  imagine;  to 

Iilot;  to  contrive.     (ObBolete  eicept  a*  a 
i^alterm.l____^^ 

5.  To  bend  in  the  form  of  a  dnle  or  curve; 

timber  for  a  ahlp.     'Tu  bearnipownl  like  a 

Shak.    [Obtolete  eicept  in  caTpentr7  ] 
OompMnble  (knm'paa-a-hl).  a.     CapabU 

ConiMU-bOSOtnm'pa^baki).  n.  Theglaia- 

covarad  boi  containing  the  compaa  needle 

and  card.    See  COMPm,  4. 
ContpftUHsardCknm'paB-kkrd).  n,  Tbecir- 

cular  card  belonging  to  a  compaaa.     Sea 

Con  PASS.  4. 
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aon-dlAl  fitted  into  a  box  for  the  pocket,  by 
which  the  hour  can  be  aaoertalned  by  the 
needle. 

CkmipasMd  (kum'pMtX  v-  And  a.  l.  Sor- 
roonded  ;  obtained  ;  accompUahed.  — 
8.t  Round;  arched.  'Hit  eompaned  crest' 
Skak,    '  The  oomjNWMd  window.'    Shak. 

Oompa8aemeiite,tCoiiipa8ffnig0,tn.  Con- 
trivance; purpose;  design.    Chaueer. 

CompasslllC  (knm'pas-ingX  p.  or  a.  In 
ship^tuUtUruf,  incnrvated,  cnrred  or  bent; 
as,  eompotnrM  timbers.  See  Compass,  v.  t.  6. 

Ck>]lipaa8lOII(kom-pa'shon),  n.  [Fr.  com- 
poitum,  L.  compasiia,  ecmp€Utiom9—eom, 
together,  and  patior,  pa*$u§,  to  suffer.  ]  L  A 
suffering  with  another;  a  sensation  of  sor- 
row excited  by  the  distress  or  misfortunes 
of  another;  sympathy;  pity;  commiseration. 

He.  bdng  fuU  of  AMM^tuAm,  (otJiKte  thdr  iniquity. 

Pi.  IxxvliL  SB. 

8.t  An  act  of  mercy. 

It  is  of  the  Lord's  merdes  that  we  are  not  con> 
sumcd.  because  his  evm/atsi^nj  lail  not  Lam-iiLae. 

ComsasslOll  t  (kom-pa'shonX  «.  t  To  com- 
pasoonate;  to  pity;  to  commiserate. 

O  heavens,  can  jroa  hear  a  good  man  groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  tomfiassifin  himl    SkaM. 

OompaeiloiMiM^  (kom-pa'shon-a-bl),  a. 
Deserring  of  pity.    [Rare.] 

He  is  for  some  time  a  raving  maniac,  and  then  falls 
into  a  state  of  gay  and  c»m^si9na6U  imbedlitT. 

Oompaaiioiiaryt  (kom-pa'shon-ar-i),'a. 
Compassionate.    Cotgrave. 

CoiDpa8SiOliat6(kom-pa'shon-&tXa.  1.  Cha- 
racterized by  oompaasion;  fuU  of  pity;  bar- 
ing a  heart  that  is  tender  and  easUy  moved 
by  the  distresses*  sufferings,  wants,  and  in- 
firmities of  others. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  gener* 
ous  that  was  not  also  tender  and  cfm^mstwiaSr. 

2.1  Caning  for  or  calculated  to  excite  com- 
passion; pitiable;  piUfuL 

1  pity  you  .  .  .  your  case  is  a  tomfaxsionrnt*  one. 

A.  Murphy. 

S.t  Plaintive;  complaining. 

It  boots  thee  not  to  be  c»mf€un0mate : 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  toe  late.    Skat. 

i.t  Sympathetic.  DomM.— ComfxiMMmate 
aUowanioe,  a  gratuity  granted  bv  the  gov- 
ernment to  ue  widows  and  children  and 
<^er  specified  relatives  of  deceased  British 
naval  and  military  officers  left  in  necessitous 
circumstances.  — 8tn.  Tender,  merciful, 
melting,  soft,  indulgent,  kind. 

CompasflOlUlta  (kom-pa'shon-it),  v.t  pre! 
&  pp.  compoMionaMi;  ppr.  eomwutionat' 
ing.  To  pity;  to  commiserate;  to  nave  com- 
passion for.  '  ComposttonatM  my  pains,  and 

jtitiesme.'   Addimm. 

CompaMiOlULtet  (lcom-pa'shon-&tX  n.  One 
who  compassionates,  pities,  or  commiser- 
ates.   Quoted  by  FiUedward  UaU. 

Compaiitionttely  (kompa'shon-it-UXodo. 
In  a  compassionate  manner ;  with  oompaa- 
sion: meraifully.    Clarendon. 

ComiMMSionateiiess  (kom-pa'shon-it-nes), 
n.    Ilie  quality  of  being  compassionate. 

CompaarionatlTa t  (kompa^shon-at-ivX  a. 
Haroe  as  CompasnonaU.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

CompaMleil  (kum'pas-lesX  a.  Having  no 
compasa 

Compa8»-noe<Ile(kum'pa8-n§-dlX  n.  The 
magnetised  needle  of  a  compass.  See  Com- 
pass, 4. 

CoinpM8-plaiie(kimi'pas-pUn).n.  Ineorp. 
a  plane  having  the  sole  convex  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length  for  curved  timber. 

Compais-pluit  (kum 'pas- plant X  n-  A 
plant,  the  sUphium  laetniatum.  nai  order 
CompositsB.common  on  the  prairies  of  North 
America.  It  is  disposed  to  present  the 
edges  of  its  leaves  north  and  south,  hence 
its  name. 

Compass-roof  (kum/pas-rOf  X  n.  Same  as 
Span-roof,    (hcjord  Qtouary. 

Compass-saw  (kum'pas-sfiX  n.  A  saw  with 
a  narrow  blade,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to 
cut  round  in  a  circle  of  moderate  radina 

Oompass-Slciial  ( kum ' pas-signal X< n.  A 
signal  denotmg  a  point  of  the  compass. 

Compass-timber (kum'pastim-b«rX n.  In 
carp,  curved  or  crooked  timber. 

Compass-wlndoir  (kum'pas-win-ddX  n.  In 
arch,  a  circular  bay-window  or  oneL 

Oompastt  (kum'pastX  a.    Same  as  Com- 

j)a$$ed.    Spen»er. 

Compaternttyt  (kom-pa-tdr'nitiX  n.  (Pre- 
fix com,  and  paternity.]  The  relation  of  a 
godfather. 

Gossipred  or  compmtemity,  by  the  canon  law,  Is  a 
spiritual  olBnity.  Sir  J.  Davies. 


OompatlMlity  (kom-paf  i-blT'i-tl).  n.  [See 
COMPATIBLS.T  The  quality  of  being  com- 
patible: consistency;  the  quality  or  power 
of  coexisting  with  something  else;  suitable- 
ness; as,  a  wmpai^ibiJiiJiy  of  tempers.  '  The 
compat^iUty  and  concurrence  of  such  pro- 
perties in  one  thing.'  Barrow. 
I  Compatible  (kom-patl-blX  a.  [Fr.eonipat- 
&>Ut  L.L.  eompatwiUs,  from  eompatior— 
L.  eom,  together,  and  patior,  to  suffer.] 
L  Capable  of  coexisting  or  being  found  to- 
gether in  the  same  subject;  as,  a  generous 
and  a  scorvile  temper  are  not  compat^U  with 
one  another.  —  2.  Capable  of  existing  toge- 
ther in  harmony;  suitable ;  agreeable :  not 
incongruous:  in  both  senses  used  either 
absolutely  or  followed  by  vfith,  formerly 
sometimes  by  to.  '  Not  repugnant  but  com- 
patibU.'  Sir  T.  More. 

The  object  of  the  will  te  such  a  good  as  is  cffmfat- 
iMe  to  an  intellectual  nature.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

Let  us  not  require  a  union  of  excellencies  not  ouite 
comftttibU  wOh  each  other.         Sir  y.  /Uynoidx. 

Sm .  Consistent,  suitable,  agreeable,  accord- 
ant, concordant,  congruous,  congenial,  har- 
monidng. 

OompatU)leiieBS  Qcom-paf  i-bl-nesX  n.  The 
same  as  Compatibility. 

Compatibly  (kom-pat'i-bliX  adv.  In  a  com- 
patible manner;  fitly;  suitably;  consistently. 

Oompatlentt  (kom-pft'shentX  a>  [L*  ^om- 
pat\en»,  pp.  of  eompatior— com,  ti^ether, 
and  patior,  to  suffer.]  Suffering  together. 
'The  same  compatienl  and  commorient 
fates.'    Sir  O.  Buck. 

Compatriot  (kom-pft'tri-otX  n.  [Prefix  eom, 
and  patriot;  Ft.  oompatriote.]  One  of  the 
same  country.  'The  shipwrecked  goods  both 
of  strangers  and  our  own  oompatnoto.'  Bp. 
HaU. 

Clement  VI.  with  his  easy  temper  was  least  Hkely 
to  restrain  that  proverbial  vice  of  popes— nepotism. 
On  his  brothers,  nephews,  kindred,  relatives,  <vm- 
patruds,  were  accumulated  grants,  benefices,  pro- 
motions. Milman. 

Compatriot  (kom-p&'tri-otx  a.  L  Of  the 
same  country. 

To  my  eompmtriei  youth 
I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons.     Akenside. 

2.  Animated  by  love  of  a  common  country; 
united  in  patriotism;  patriotic. 

She  (Britain)  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race. 
Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kind.    Thomson. 

[Rare  in  both  senses.  ] 

Compatolotism  (kom-pft'tri-ot-izmV  n. 
The  state  of  being  a  compatriot  or  fellow- 
countryman.    Qtiart  Bjgt,    [Rare.] 

Compear  (kom-p^r'X  vi-  [L-  oompareo— 
eom,  and  pareo,  to  appear;  oomp.  appear.] 
In  Scots  law,  to  present  one's  self  in  a  court 
in  person  or  by  counseL 

Oompearanoe  (kom-pSr'ansX  n.  in  Scots 
law,  a  term  applied  to  the  ap^arance  made 
for  a  defender  by  himself  or  by  his  counsel 
in  an  action. 

Compearer  (kom-pSi^6rX  n.  In  Scots  law, 
an  interlocutor  by  which  one  who,  although 
not  called  as  a  party  to  an  action,  yet  con- 
ceives he  has  an  interest  in  it,  is  permitted 
to  compear  and  sist  himself  as  party  to  it. 

Compeer  (kom-p6r0.  n.  [L.  eompar—eom, 
and  par,  equal.  See  PEER.]  An  equal;  a 
companion;  an  associate;  a  mate.  'His 
compeer  in  arms.'  FonL  'And  him  thus 
answered  soon  his  bold  compeer.'    MUton. 

Heroes  and  kings  of  ages  past 
Are  thy  compeers.  IV.  fVhitehemd. 

Compeer  t  (kom-i>£rO.  ft-  To  equal;  to 
match ;  to  oe  equal  with.  *  He  compeers 
the  best'    Shak. 

Compeer  t  (kom-p£rO,  v.i.  [See  Compear.] 
To  appear. 

Compel  (kom-perx  v.C  pre!  &  pp.  com- 
pelled; ppr.  eompeuing.  ILtCompeuo,  com>- 
vtdsum,  to  drive  togeUier — com,  and  pello, 
to  drive ;  whence  also  compulsion,  compul- 
sory, &c.]  1.  To  drive  or  urge  with  force 
or  irresistibly ;  to  constrain ;  to  oblige ;  to 
necessitate,  either  by  physical  or  moral 
force ;  as,  circumstances  compel  us  to  prac- 
tise economy. 

Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  dc  filled. 

Luke  xiv.  S3. 
2.  To  subject ;  to  cause  to  submit 

I  compel  ail  creatures  to  my  wiU.        Tennyson. 

S.  To  take  by  force  or  violence.    [Bare.] 

The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissioas.  which  compel  from  each 
A  sixth  part  of  bis  substance.  Shah. 

4.  To  drive  together;  to  gather;  to  unite  in 
a  crowd  or  company,  'in  one  troop  com- 
pelUd.*  Dryden.  [A  Latinism,  and  rare.}— 
b.  To  orerpower ;  to  overcome ;  to  hold.  '  And 


uompeiiaioiT  ^aom-p 
ing  to  compel:  oompul 
peilatory.*    Sir  W.  Cat 

Compeller  ( kom-pel'«r 


easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled. 
Dryden.    [Rare.] 

Ooxnpellable  ( kom-pera-bl  X  a.  Capable  of 
being  compelled  or  constrained. 

Tc^t  tenants  are  comfellabU  by  writ  of  partition  to 
divide  their  lands.  Blkckstone. 

CompeUably  (kom-pera-bliX  adv.  By  com- 
pnluon.    Toad. 

dompellatioxi(kom-peM&'shon).  n.  [L.  cotn- 
pellatio,  the  act  of  accosting,  from  compello, 
compeUare,  to  address.]  Style  or  manner  of 
address ;  word  of  salutation.  '  Metaphorical 
compeUatioM.*    MUton. 

The  peculiar  comptlUUion  of  the  kings  of  France 
U  by  •  Sirt:  Sir  IV.  TempU. 

He  useth  this  endearing  eompellation,  'my  little 
children.'  Bp.  Sovertdge. 

Compellattve  (kom-pel'a-tivX  n.  [From  L. 
competio.  to  address.]  In  oram.  a  term  some- 
times given  to  the  name  by  which  a  poson 
isaddiessed. 

Compellatoiy  (kom-pera-tor-i),  cl    Tend- 
oompulsory.    'Process  eom- 
wendish.    [Rare.] 
•pel'irX  n.    One  who  com- 
pels or  constraina 
CompelUngly  (kom-pel'ing-UX  ctdv.    In  a 
compelling  or  constraining  manner;  com- 
pulsively. 

She  must  declare  it  to  be  so;  that  Is,  probably, 
obscurely,  peradventure,  but  not  evidentljr,  compel- 
lingfy,  necessarily.  yer.  Tuytor. 

Oompeml  (kom'pendX  n.    Same  as  Com- 

penaium.    Bp.  Burnet 
Oompendianoost  (kom-peu'di-i^ri-nsX  a. 

Short;  compendioua    Bailey. 

Compemliatet  <kom-pen'di-&tX  vc  [See 
CoMPENDit7M.]  To  sum  or  collect  together. 
'That  which  compendiateth  all  blessing- 
peace  upon  IsraeL     Bp.  King. 

Compendlosity  t  (kom-pen'di-o8''i-tiX  n. 

Compendiousness;  brevi^.    Bailey. 
Compendious  (kom-pen'di-usX  a.    [L.  com- 

pendiosus,  from  eon^tendium  (which  seeX] 

1.  Containing  the  substance  or  general  prin- 
ciples of  a  subject  or  work  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  short ;  abridged ;  concise ;  as,  a  com- 
pendious system  of  chemistry;  a  compen- 
dious gnanmvr. 

Three  things  be  required  in  the  oration  of  a  man 
having  authority— that  it  be  eon^endious,  senten- 
tious, and  delectable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  t  Short ;  direct ;  not  circuitous. 

They  learned  more  compenelious  and  expeditious 
ways,  whereby  they  shortened  their  labours  and 
gained  time.  H'oodward. 

Stk.  Short,  summary,  abridged,  condensed, 
shortened,  compressed,  succinct,  brief,  con- 
cise. 

CompendiOluay(kom-pen'di-us-li).CMii;.  In 
a  compendious,  short,  or  brief  manner ;  sum- 
marily ;  in  brief ;  in  epitome.  Sir  T.  More ; 
HoUand. 

The  state  or  condition  of  matter,  before  the  world 
was  a.making.  is  cotnpendiously  expressed  by  the 
word  chaos.  Beniky. 

Compemlioasness  (kom-pen'di-us-nes),  n. 
The  state  of  being  compendious;  snort- 
ness;  brevity:  comprehension  in  a  narrow 
compass.  '  The  inviting  easiness  and  com- 
pemttotMneM  of  this  assertion.'    Bentley. 

Compendium  (kom-pen'di-umXn.  (L.  com- 
pendium, a  shortenlug,  abbreviating— com, 
with,  ana  pendo,  to  weigh.]  A  brief  com- 
pilation or  comjiosition  containing  the  prin- 
cipal heads  or  general  principles  of  a  larger 
work  or  system ;  an  abridgment ;  a  summary ; 
an  epitome.  'A  short  system  or  eom|>end»um 
of  a  science.'  Watte.— Abridgment,  Compen- 
dium, Epitome,  Abstract.  See  under  Abbidg- 

Compensable  t  (kom-pen'sa-blX  a.  Capable 
of  being  compensated.    Cotgrave. 

Compensate  (kom-pen's&t  or  kom'pen-B&t: 
Tennyson  has  both),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  compen- 
sated; ppr.  compensating.  [L.  eompenso, 
compensatum — com,  together,  and  penso, 
freq.  of  pendo,  pensum,  to  weigh;  lit  to 
weigh  together ;  hence,  to  balance,  to  give 
an  equivfdent  for.]  1.  To  give  equal  value 
to;  to  recompense;  to  give  an  equivalent 
to;  as,  to  compensate  a  labourer  for  his 
work  or  a  merchant  for  his  losses.— 2.  To 
makeup  for;  to  counterbalance ;  to  make 
amends  for.  'For  often  fineness  compen- 
sated vize.'    Tennyson. 

The  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  do  compen 
sa^  the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

(She)  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 

To  barter,  nor  compensating'  the  want 

By  shrewdness.  Tennyson. 

Sth.  To  recompense,  remunerate,  reward, 
indemnify,  requite,  countervail,  counter- 
balance. 


ch.  eAain; 
VOL.  I. 


th,  8c.  \oeh:     g,go;     J,>ob;      t,  Fr.  ton; 


ng,ting;     tb,  CAen;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  arare— See  KBT. 
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OompoxiBate  (kom-pen's&tX  v.i.  To  make 
amends ;  to  supply  an  equivalent :  followed 
by  for;  as,  what  can  compentaU  for  the 
loss  of  honour? 

Compensation  (kom-pen-s&'shon),  n.  L  The 
act  of  compensating ;  counterbuance ;  as, 
nature  is  based  on  a  system  of  compentaUon. 
2.  That  which  is  given  or  received  as  an  equi- 
valent for  services,  debt,  want,  loss,  or  suf- 
fering; amends;  indemnity;  recompense. 

The  parHament  which  dissohred  the  moiustic  foun- 
dations .  .  .  vouchsafed  not  a  word  toward  securing 
the  slightest  comptHsation  to  the  dispossessed  owners. 

HeUlam. 

8.  That  which  supplies  the  place  of  some- 
thing else  or  makes  good  a  deficiency ;  as, 
the  speed  of  the  hare  is  a  wmipenaatMn  for 
its  want  of  any  weapon  of  defence. — 1  In 
toto,  a  set-off;  the  payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  credit  of  equal  amount— OMnpetuaCion 
haXanoe,  eompentoHon  pendulum^  a  balance- 
wheel  or  a  pendulum  so  constructed  as 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  variations  of  i 
temperature  to  produce  variations  in  the 
rate  of  vibration  or  oscillation.  This  may  ' 
be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by  com- 
pensation bars.  See  below,  and  see  also  Pen- 
dulum. —  CbmjMnMtion  ban,  bars  formed 
of  two  or  more  metals  of  different  expansi- 
bilities, so  that  the  expansion  of  one  coun- 
teracts the  expansion  of  another.  They 
are  used  to  produce  perfect  equality  of 
motion  in  the  balances  of  watches  and  cnro- 
nometers  and  the  pendulums  of  clocks.— 
Stn.  Amends,  indemnity,  indemnification, 
recompense,  remuneration,  requital,  satis- 
faction, set-off. 

Oompenaatiye  (kom-pen'sa-ti  v),  a.  Making 
amends  or  compensaUon.  'The  eompema- 
tive  justice  of  the  old  drama.'    HadUt 

OompenaatlTe  (kom-pen'sa-tiv),  n.  That 
which  compensates;  compensation.  'This 
is  the  sorry  eompensative.     Lamb. 

Compensator  (kom'pen-s&-t6rX  n.  One  who 
or  tnat  which  compensates;  specifically, 
nauL  a  contrivance  on  board  ships  for 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  local  attraction 
on  the  compass-needle.     See  under  Maq- 

NETIC. 

Compensatory  (kom-pen'sa-tor-iX  a- 
Serving  for  compensation ;  making  amends. 
'  Tribute  not  penal  nor  oompentatory.' 
Jer.  Taylor. 

Compenset  (kom- pens' X  v.t.  To  recom- 
mse;  to  compensate;  to  counterbalance. 


Oomperendlnate  t  (kom-p^r-en'di-n&t),  v.i. 
[L.  eomperendinOt  eomperendinatum,  to 
cite  a  defendant  to  a  new  trial  on  a  subse- 
quent day.  1    To  delay.    Bailey. 

Compete  (kom-pSfX  vi  pret  A  pp.  cotn- 
petea;  ppr.  competing.  [L.  competo,  to 
meet,  to  strive  after— eotn,  together,  and 
peto,  to  make  for,  to  seelL]  To  seek  or 
strive  for  the  same  thing  as  another;  to 
carry  on  competition  or  rivalry;  to  vie. 

Men  have  gone  on  wurrinf^.  grudging,  struggling. 
com/ttittf,  from  the  beginning,  ana  they  will  do  so 
to  the  end.  KingsUy. 

The  sages  of  antiquity  will  not  dare  to  compete 
with  the  inspired  authors.  Miiner. 

[This  word  is  often  said  to  be  modem,  and 
of  Scottish  ori^n,  but  Latham  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  Bp.  Hall  in  which  it  is  used,  and 
eotmpetition  and  eompetUor  are  both  of  con- 
siderable age.  It  is  now  in  conunon  use.] 
Competence.  Competency  (kom'p6-tens, 

kom^pd-ten-siXn.  [From competent.]  1. State 

of  being  competent;  fitness;  suitableness; 

adeouateness;  ability;  as,  there  is  no  doubt 

of  his  competence  for  the  taslc  '  The  eompe- 

teneyot  this  kingdom  to  the  assertion  of  Che 

common  cause. '  Burke.  —2.  Sufficiency ;  such 

a  quantity  as  is  sufficient;  especiallv,  pro- 

>ertv  or  means  of  subsistence  sufficient  to 

umish  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 

ife,  without  superfiuitv.    *  Happy  years  of 

lealth  and  competence.     Tennyeon. 

Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  com^ 
pHtttKy  lives  longer.  SkmJk. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  Joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words— health,  peace,  and  C9m/<etenee. 

S.  In  fotc,  (a)  legal  capacity,  qualification,  or 
sufficiency;  fitness;  as,  the  competency  of 
evidence;  the  eompetenee  of  a  witness, 
which  consists  in  his  having  the  qualifica- 
tions required  bv  law,  as  age,  soundness  of 
mind,  impartiality,  &c.  (fr)  Legal  right  or 
authority:  power  or  capacity  to  take  cog- 
nixanoe  of  a  cause;  as,  the  compeltney  of  a 
judge  or  court  to  examine  and  decide. 

Elizabeth,  conscious  that  her  own  thie  was  open 
to  grave  objediont.  and  unwilling  to  admit  even  a 
reversionary  right  in  her  rival  ana  enemy  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  induced  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law,  en- 


acting that  whoever  should  deny  the  e»mptitnty  of 
Ute  reigning  sovereign,  with  the  assent  oTthe  states 
of  the  realm,  to  alter  the  succession,  should  suffer 
death  as  a  traitor.  Maeautay. 

Competent  (kom'pd-tentX  a.  (Fr.  eompe- 
tent,  from  competer,  to  be  sufficient;  L.  com- 
veto,  to  be  meet  or  fit,  to  be  suitable,  also 
to  strive  after— com,  together,  and  peto,  to 
seek.  ]  1.  Answering  all  requirements;  suit- 
able; fit;  sufficient  or  fit  for  the  purpose; 
adequate:  as,  competent  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing;  an  army  competent  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom.  '  A  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  world.'    A  tterimry. 

His  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a  very  cemp€' 
tent  injury.  Skak. 

2.  In  toto,  having  legal  capacity  or  power; 
as.  a  competent  Judge  or  court;  a  competent 
witness.  In  a  Judge  or  court,  it  implies 
rifl^t  or  authority  to  hear  and  determine;  in 
a  witness,  it  implies  a  legal  right  or  capa- 
city to  testify. 

A  eamfttent  Judge  is  one  iHio  has  Jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  J«kHscn. 

a  Incident;  rightfully  or  lawfully  belonging: 

followed  by  io. 

That  is  the  privflq^e  of  the  infinite  Author  of 
things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  is  not 
comptUnt  to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

It  is  not  eomfetent  to  the  defendant  to  allege  fraud 
in  the  plaintifl:  Bimckstom. 

—Competent  and  omitted,  in  Scott  law,  a 
term  applied  to  pleas  which  might  have 
been  maintained  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  but 
which  have  not  been  stated. 
Competently  (kom'pd-tent-UX  adv-  In  a 
competent  manner;  sufficiently;  adequately; 
suitably;  as,  the  fact  has  been  competently 
proved. 
Some  places  require  men  compettntiy  endowed. 

IVottOH. 

Competlblet  (kom-pet'i-blX  a.  Compatible. 
GlanvUle;  Sir  Jf.  Hale;  Dr.  H.  More. 

It  is  not  eom/atibU  with  the  grace  of  God  so  much 
as  to  incline  any  man  to  do  evC  Hammond. 

CompetiUenesst  (kom-pet'i-bl-nesX  n. 
Compatibleness. 

Competition  (kom-pd-ti'shonX  n.  [L.L 
contpetitio.  See  Compete  and  Compbtbmce.] 
L  "nie  act  of  seeking  or  endeavouring  to 
gain  what  another  is  endeavouring  to  gain 
at  the  same  time;  mutual  contest  or  suiv- 
ing  for  the  same  object;  strife  for  superior- 
ity; rivalry;  as,  the  competition  of  two  can- 
didates for  an  office:  formerly  it  might  be 
followed  by  to,  now  always  for  before  the 
thing  sought 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  mme,  nor  can 
be.  Bacon. 

There  is  no  compuition  hM/or  the  second  place. 

2.  A  trial  of  skill  proposed  as  a  test  ofsupe- 
riority  or  comparative  fitness;  as,  the  prise 
was  decided  by  written  oompetition;  the  co/m- 
petitions  for  appointments  in  the  civU  ser- 
vice. —8.  In  Seote  law  competition  is  ap- 
plied chiefiy  to  those  contests  which  arise 
on  bankruptcy,  between  creditors  claiming 
in  virtue  of  their  respective  securities  or 
diligences.  —  JB^ulation,  Competition,  Jti- 
valry.    See  under  Emulation. 

Competitiye  (kom-pet'i-tivX  a.  Belating 
to  competition ;  emulous;  as,  a  competitive 
trial  '  The  oo-ojierative  in  lieu  of  the  com- 
wtitive  principle.'    Quart  Rev. 

dompetitor  (kom-pef  i-t6rX  n.  [L.  campeti- 
uirH  long),  from  compete,  to  seek  after. 
See  Compete.]  l.  One  who  competes;  one 
who  seeks  and  endeavours  to  obtain  what 
another  seeks;  or  one  who  claims  what  an- 
other claims;  a  rival. 

How  furious  and  impatient  thev  be, 

And  cannot  brook  comfHitorstik  love.       Skak. 

2.t  A  companion;  a  confederate;  an  asso- 
ciate; a  fellow.  '  Thou  mv  brother,  my  com- 
petitor, .  .  .  my  mate.'    Shak. 

Every  hour  more  competitors 
Flocic  to  the  rebels,  and  stiU  their  power  grows  strong. 

Skak, 

Competitory  (kom-pet'i-tor-iX  a.  Acting  in 
competition;  rival    Faber.    [Rare.] 

Competitresa  Competitrix  (kom-pet'i- 
tres,  kom-pet'i-triks).  n.  A  female  competi- 
tor. 

Queen  Anne  now  being  without  <w»i/t/tfrurforher 
title,  thotight  h^r&elf  secure.  Ld.  Herbert. 

Compilation  (kom-pi-la'shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  compiling  or  collecting:  now  only 
used  of  the  act  of  compiling  from  written 
or  printed  documents  or  books,  the  act  of 
drawing  materials  for  tables,  pamphlets,  or 
books  nt>m  the  labours  of  others;  but  for- 
merly used  more  generally. 

There  is  In  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably 
since  the  time  of  the  (omfilation  of  the  mass. 

tVoodmard. 


2.  That  which  is  compiled ;  a  book  or  trea- 
tise drawn  up  by  compiling. 

Compilatort  (kom-pi-la't6rXn.  A  collector. 
Chaxuer. 

Compile  (kom-pO'X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  compile* 
ppr.  eompUinq.  [L.  compHo,  to  plunder, 
pillage— eom,  together,  and  puo,  to  pillage.  ] 

1.  To  draw  up,  write  out^  or  compose  by 
collecting  materials  from  various  souroea; 
to  collect  or  put  together  by  utilixing  the 
writings  of  others;  as,  to  eon^He  a  diction- 
ary or  a  gaxetteer.  '  As  I  finde  in  a  book 
compiled/    Oower. 

Ther  have  often  no  other  task  than  to  lay  two 
books  before  them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third, 
without  any  new  materials  of  their  own.     Joktuom, 

2.t  To  write;  to  compose. 

In  poetry  they  ennpiie  the  praises  of  virtnous  mca 
and  actions.  Sir  W.  Tempi*. 

8.t  To  contain;  to  comprise.  Speimtr.— 
4.t  To  make  up;  to  compose;  to  put  to- 
gether: to  construct  'Monsters  compiled 
and  complicated  of  divers  parents  and 
kinds.'    nonne. 

Before  that  Meriin  died  he  did  Intend 

A  braxen  wall  in  compass  to  compile.  Spe$utr. 

5.  t  To  settle;  to  reconcile.    Spenter. 

Compilementt  (kom-pn'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  piling  together  or  heaping  up.  ITood- 
ward. 

Compiler  (kom-pIl'idrX  n.  One  who  com- 
pltes.    Bacon;  Swift 

Compinget  (kom-pinJO.  v.t  [L.  eoti^ingo, 
to  fix  together,  to  confine— com,  together, 
and  jMin^o,  to  fasten,  to  drive  in.]  ^  com- 
press; to  shut  up.    Burton. 

Complaoenoe,  Compbusenoy  (kom-pU'- 
sens,  kom-pl&^n-siX  *».  [L.L.eomp{a«fn«a. 
See  Complacent.]  L  A  feeling  of  quiet 
pleasure;  saUsfacuon;  gratiflcatfon. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmitiesof  a  great  man  with 
satisfaction  and  complacency,  if  they  discover  aooe 
of  the  like  in  themselves.  Additom, 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  Joy.  'O  thou, 
my  sole  eomplacencet'  Milton.-^  Agree- 
able softness  or  suavitv  of  manners;  depoii- 
ment  and  address  that  afford  pleasure; 
civility;  complaisance. 

Complacent,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetn— s. 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooch  his  thoughts. 

Adduom. 

Complacent  (kom-pli'sentX  a.  [Corre- 
sponding in  form  to  L  complaeent,  eompU^' 
oentie,  pleasing,  ppr.  of  complaeeo,  to  please 
—com,  and  ptaceo,  to  please;  but  derived 
rather  from  the  noun  eotnptoeenctf.l  Acoom- 
panied  with  a  sense  of  quiet  enjoyment; 
displaying  complacency;  gratified;  satisfied; 
as,  a  complaeent  look  or  smile. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  comfleuent  awe  to 
kings.  Bnrke. 

Complaoentlalt  (kom-pla-sen'shalX  a. 
Marked  by  complacence;  causinff  grattflca- 
tion.  '  The  more  hi^  and  excellent  opera- 
tions of  oomploeen w  love.'    Baxter. 

Complacently  (kom-pl&'sent-UX  adv.  In  a 
complacent  maimer;  as,  to  smile  oompia- 
eentljf. 

Complain  {kom-pUm'X  v.i.  [Fr.  eomptein- 
dre.  from  L.L.  eom|Man^ef«— L.  eom,  to- 
gether, and  plango,  to  strike,  to  beat^  as 
ue  breast  in  extreme  ffri^t  to  make  a  noise, 
bewail  Root  plag,  as  m  L.  plaga,  Gr.  Mff, 
a  blow.]    L  To  utter  expressions  of  icnef. 

Sin,  uneasiness,  censure,  resentment,  or 
e  like;  to  lament;  to  murmmr;  to  find 
fault 

I  win  complain  In  the  bitteracss  of  my  souL 

Job  vft.  St. 
In  midst  ofwater  I  <»j>I^^Mm  of  thirst.  Drydem. 

2.  To  make  a  formal  accusation  against  a 
person;  to  make  a  chaige. 

Now,  Master  Shallow.  yoaH  eomplmin  of  bm  to 
the  council  Skak. 

This  verb  is  now  regularly  followed  by  </  be> 
fore  the  cause  of  grief  or  censure;  as,  to  e«M- 
plain  qf  thirst,  ^  ignorance,  of  vice,  of  an 
offender.  Formeriy  it  was  followed  also  bj 
on.  'ShaU  I  complain  en  you  to  our  mia> 
tressT'  Shak.—^xm.  To  lament,  bewail,  re- 
pine, murmur,  regret,  grieve,  moura. 
Complaint  (kom-pUn'X  v.t  To  lament;  to 
bewail 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  eomiplmiM, 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  tcmporiM.    Daotiel. 

Complain  (kom-plin'),  n.  Complaint;  out- 
cry.   [Poetical] 

Thm  came  a  conquering  earth'thandcr,  awl  rwbied 
That  fierce  comptaim  to  silent  Koai*. 

Complalnablet  (kom-pl&n'a-bp.  a.  capable 
of  being  complained  of.    FeUham< 
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OomplallUUlt  (kom-pUn'MitX  f^  [^-  ^om- 
platgnanL  ]  L  One  who  maket  •  oomplaint; 
ftcoropUUner. 

Coogrevc  and  thb  author  arc  the  most  eager  rvM- 
pUinmnts.  y*mm.y  CUHtr. 

8.  One  who  ■nffert  from  ill  health. 

Taxed  as  the  was  to  such  an  ezteoC  that  she  had 
no  enerfy  left  for  exercise,  she  is.  now  that  she  has 
finished  Mr  education,  a  constant  oompiainant. 

H.  Spencer. 

S.  In  tow,  one  who  proeecntet  by  complaint, 
or  commences  a  legal  proceea  against  an 
offender  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  pen- 
alty; a  plaintiff;  a  prosecutor. 
Complajner  (kom-pUn'^rX  n.  One  who 
complains  or  expresses  ni«f ;  one  who  la- 
ments; one  who  finds  fault;  a  murmorer. 
speechless  etmMaintr,  I  will  Icam  thy  thought. 

CompUlnftll  (kompl&n'fulX  a.  Fall  of 
complaint    [Rare  and  poetical] 

ComplallllllC  (kom-plan'ing),  n.  The  ex- 
pression of  regret,  sorrow,  or  injury;  a  com- 
plaint 

They  rented  their  emmplmUtings.        Shmk. 

Coinplaimng  (kom-plinlngX  a.  Sxpres- 
siTe  of  oomplaint;  as,  to  speak  in  a  com- 
plaining  tone. 

OomplainlnglyCkom-plinlng-lI),  adv.  In  a 
complaining  manner,  munnivringly.  Byntn. 

Complaint  (kom-pUuit0.n.  fFr.  compiaintt. 
See  CX)MPLAlli.]  L  £xpresdon  of  grlet  re- 
gret, pain,  censure,  or  resentment;  lamen- 
tation; murmuring;  a  finding  fault 

Even  to-day  te  my  e^trnpUint  bitter.     Job  ssQL  a. 

The  (•mplmitttt  1  hear  of  thee  arc  grievous.  SMoM. 

I  do  not  breathe. 
Nor  whisper  any  nninnur  of  cmmpUtitU.    TtMnyttn, 

2.  The  cause  or  subject  of  oomplaint  or  mur- 
muring. 

The  poverty  of  the  dergy  hath  been  the  <»w^^£ptf 
of  all  who  wisli  weU  to  the  church.  Swt/I. 

3.  The  cause  of  complaint,  or  of  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  the  body;  a  malady:  &  dis- 
ease :  usually  applied  to  disorders  not  vio- 
lent AHnithnot.—^  Accusation;  a  charge 
against  an  offender  made  or  presented  to 
the  proper  ofl&eer  or  court;  representati<» 
of  injuries  in  a  general  sense. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  laid  many  and  ipicvous  €»mptmiitts 
against  Paul  which  they  could  not  prove. 

Acts  XKV.  9. 

CrOmplalntAll  (kom-pUnt'fulX  a.  Full  of 
complaint    Buloet    [Bare.] 

CkmmlaliaiiOt  (kom'pU-zans).  n.  [Fr.  eotn- 
ptatmnce,  from  eomptai§ant,  Uie  part  prea. 
of  etm^iUairt,  to  please,  to  gratify  sL.  com- 
ptoeMi  See  Complacbht.)  l.  A  pleasing 
deportment;  that  manner  of  address  and  be- 
haviour in  social  intercourse  which  gives 
pleasure;  affability;  civility;  courtesy. 

C^mptaitmnct  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  equal 
agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable.     AMisit, 

2.  Desire  of  pleasing;  disposition  to  oblige; 
the  prtnc^fs  for  the  ndt. 

No  man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of 
making  government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the 
widest  range  of  this  political  €0m.plmismmee  b  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  Justice.  Burkt, 

Stn.  Civility,  courtesy,  urbanity,  suavity, 
affabilitv,  good  breeding. 
CtomplAuailt  (kom'pl&-sant)L  a.  1.  Pleasing 
in  manners;  courteous;  obuging;  desirous 
to  please;  as,  a  eomptowaiU  gentleman. 


As  for  our  Saviour,  he  was.  if  I  durst  use  the  word, 
the  roost  comptmismnt  person  that  ever  perhaps  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Aip.  Shmrp. 

2.  Exhibiting  complaisance;  proceeding  from 
a  complaisant  or  obliging  disposition;  as, 
eompkUMuU  deportment  or  treatment 


Scarce  10  wbc 


My  satire  seems  too  bold, 
e  neter  tvmptmitmtti  enough. 


Pepe. 


Oomillaltaatly  (kom^pli-zant-Ui  «<<«•    In 

a  complaisant  manner ;  with  dvOity ;  with 

an  obliging,  affable  address  or  deportanent 

Pops. 
Oomplaliantnuil  (kom^oU-sant-nesX  n. 

Civility:  complaisance,    [ftare.] 
OompUaate  (kom-pl&'natX  v.t     [L.  com- 

piano,    eomplanahtm—com,  and  planus, 

plain.]  To  make  level;  to  reduce  to  an  even 

surface.    Durham.    [Rare.] 
CoinplaJiate  (kom-pui'nitX  a.     Flattened; 

made   level,  or  with  a  smooth  surface. 

[Bare.] 
ComplaaM  t  (kom-pl6zO^ «.  t    To  assent  to; 

to  acaniesce  ia    SylvMUr,  Du  Bartaa. 
Oomplot  t  (kom-pUt>    Same  as  CompUU. 

Jftniut. 
Oomplaoted  (kom-plekfed),  a.     [L.  prefix 

com,  and  pUeto,  to  weave.]  Woven  together: 

interwoven.  '  Infinitely  eompfsetod  tliMuea 

CarlyU. 


Oomplemeilt  (korn'olA-mentX  n.  [L.  com- 
olemtntum,  that  which  fills  up  or  completes, 
from  comji(so.  to  complete.  8eeOoifPLBTB,a.] 
L  Full  quantity  or  numbo';  full  amount; 
as,  a  company  has  its  eompUnunt  of  men;  a 
liiip  has  its  eompUmmU  of  stores. 

They,  as  they  feasted,  had  their  fill, 
ForafttllMM/^^iwM/ofalltheirill.     Spetutr. 

2.  Perfect  state;  fulness;  completeness. 
Spenaer.  In  har.  the  moon  when  full  is  said 
to  be  m  Aer  eofn|><«ni«nt —S.  What  is  wanted 
to  complete  or  fill  up  some  quantity  or 
thing;  difference. 

One  custom  is  to  place  it  both  in  the  front  of  our 
prayers  as  a  guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end  of  some 
prindpal  limbs  or  parts,  as  a  OMwi^/rwarN/ which  fully 
perfecteth  whatsoever  may  be  d^ectlve  in  the  rest 

i.  Spedficallv,  in  mtMte,  the  interval  want- 
ing to  complete  an  octave;  as,  Uie  eomple- 
m$nt  of  a  third  is  a  sixth;  that  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth;  of  a  fifth,  a  fourth.— 5. t  That  which 
is  added,  not  as  necessary,  but  as  orna- 
mental; outward  show;  accessory.  'Gar- 
nished and  decked  in  modest  com«I«f}i«nt' 
Shak.  *  Without  vain  art  or  curions  com- 
pUment'  Spcn»$r.—6.i  Courteqr;  compli- 
ment '  Since  lowly  feigning  was  c^ed 
oomD(0m«fil.'  Shak.  [Modem  editions  of 
Shakspere  make  a  disthictlon  between  com- 
pUmtnt  and  compUment  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  in  old  editions.]— Comf>{sfii«n< 
<tf  an  arc  or  angle,  in  gcom.  the  difference 
between  an  arc  and  a  quadrant^  or  between 
an  angle  and  a  right  angle,  is  called  the 
eompMtiMnC  of  that  arc 
or  angle.  Let  d  B  a  be 
a  circle,  of  which  the 
diameter  is  BA  and 
centre  o;  and  let  aob 
be  an  angle  at  the 
centre,measured  by  the 
arc  AB;  also,  from  0  let 
CD  be  drawn  at* right 
angles  to  AO;  then  the 
complement  of  the 
angle  aob  or  of  the  arc  A  B  is  the  angle  bod 
or  the  arc  bd.  In  like  manner  the  oomple- 
ment  of  the  obtuse  angle  bob,  or  of  the  arc 
bdb,  is  the  angle  dob  or  the  arc  db,  which 
is  its  excess  above  a  right  ansle  or  a  ouad- 
rant ;  hence,  to  find  the  complement  of  any 
given  angle  expressed  in  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  subtract  it  from  90*  if  acute,  but 
if  obtuse  subtract  00*  from  it— Complement 
ofaparalieloffram.  If,  through  a  point  in  the 
diagonal,  two  lines  be  drawn 
pandlel  to  the  sides,  the 
whole  parallelogram  is  then 
divided  into  two  parallelo- 
grams on  the  diagonal,  and 
two  which  only  touch  the 
diagonal  at  one  ansle.  The 
latter  pair  are  called  com- 
plements to  the  former;  thus, 
A I  and  10  are  the  comple- 
ments of  the  parallelogram 
ABO D.  —  Complenunt  nf  a 
»tar,  in  aatron.  the  angular  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  senith.— Cemi0<em«nl  o^  the 
curtain,  in  /orL  that  part  in  the  interior 
side  which  noakes  the  demigorge. —A  rithme- 
tiealcompUmsntqf  a  logarithm.  SeeARlTH- 

MBTTOAL. 

ComplementAl  ( kom  -  pl6  - ment'  al ),  a. 
L  Forming  a  complement;  supplyins  a  de- 
flcien<nr;  completing.—!  In  tool,  applied  to 
imjMrfect  organisms,  such  as  are  found  in 
diTipeds,  which  are  in  reality  rudimentary 
males,  perfect  male  animals  being  abun- 
dant Darwin.  — S.  t  Complimentary.  *  Com- 
pUmental  flattery  with  silver  tongue.' 
Beaumont 

Oomplemaitary  (kom-plA-ment'a-ri),  a. 
Completing;  supplying  a  deficiency;  oom- 
plementaL  —  Complementary  coUntn.  See 
Colour. 

ComplemMitaryt  (kom-pli-ment'a-riX  n. 
One  skilled  in  oompumenta.  '  Cunning  com- 
plemenlariee.'    B.  Joneon. 

Oomptote  (kom-pldf ;  formerly  also  kom'- 
pMtX  a.  [L.  computus,  pp.  of  eonifrfso,  com- 
vletum,  to  flill  up— com.  intens..  and  pleo, 
to  fill,  which  is  ultimately  from  same  root  as 
E./UL  ]  L  Having  no  delkiencv;  wanting  no 
part  or  element;  perfect  'A  thousand  com- 
pute courses  of  the  sun. '  Shak.  'The  com' 
fie  and  endless  felidty  of  another  life.' 


And  ye  are  etmpktie  In  him,  wUch  b  the  head  of 
aB  principality  and  power.  Col.  iL  la 

Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat.  and  feather. 
Or  the  frodc  and  gipsy  bonnet. 
Be  the  neater  and  c»mpiSer.       Tentiy*«H. 


2.  Thorough;  consummate;  in  every  respect 

The  landowners'  peasants  are  etmptete  slaves. 

8.  Finished;  ended;  concluded;  as,  the  edi- 
fice is  complete. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  e»mpMe, 

Tired  in  the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat.       Prior. 

—CompUUJlower.  in  hot  one  furnished  with 
all  the  organs;  with  a  calyx  and  corolla,  as 
well  as  stamens  and  pistils. — WhoU,  £Vifir<, 
Compute,  Total. 

Nothing  is  wA«/r  that  has  anything  t^ken  from  It; 
nothing  u  entire  that  is  <Hvided ;  noBiing  is  eempiete 
that  hM  not  all  Its  parts  and  those  narts  fully  dcvel* 
oped.  Complete  refera  to  the  perfection  of  parts; 
entire  to  their  unity;  wk^l*  to  their  Junction;  tatml  to 
their  aggr^pite.  A  wkUe  orange ;  an  entire  set ;  a 
emmpiete  facsimile;  the  tote/ expense.         Angus. 

Stn.  Full,  entire,  utter,  total,  absolute,  per- 
fect thorough,  plenary,  finiihed,  faultless. 
Ck>mplat0  (kom-pldtO^  v.t  pret  ^  pp.  com- 
pUted;  ppr.  confuting.  1.  To  finish;  to  end: 
to  perfect;  as,  to  complste  a  bridge  or  a 
course  of  instruction.— 2. To  fulfil;  to  accom- 
plish; to  realize;  as,  to  compute  hopes,  de- 
sires, or  prophecy. 

To  town  he  comes,  ttmptetes  the  nation's  hope. 

And  heads  the  bold  tnun>bands,  and  bums  a  pope. 

Fope. 
Stm.  To  perform,  execute,  terminate,  con- 
clude, finish,  end,  achieve,  realise,  effect, 
consummate,  accomplish. 
Ckmipletely  (kom-ptetliX  ttdx.  in  a  com- 
plete manner;  fully:  perfectly:  entirely; 
wholly;  totally;  ntteriv;  thoroughly;  ouite; 
as,  to  be  compUtely  mistaken,  '  CompieUly 
wiUy.'    Swift 

Compieteff  shiftless  was  diy  nadve  plhrlU. 

Semumtnt. 

Ck>mpletementt  (kom-pldfmentX  n.  The 
act  of  completing;  a  finishing.    Dryden. 

Completeneis  (kom-pl6f  nes).  n.  The  state 
of  being  complete;  i>erfection. 

Coiliplm>ll  (kom-plf'shon),  n.  1.  Act  of 
completing,  finishing,  or  perxectinff;  state  of 
being  complete  or  completed;  perfect  state; 
as,  the  compUtion  of  a  building;  the  eompU- 
eion  of  one  s  education.  '  Other  larger  views 
than  seem  necessary  to  the  com^tion  of 
the  argument'    Bp.  Uurd. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Compietien  in  a  painfuTschool.       Tennyseu. 

2.  Fulfilment;  accomplishment    'The  com- 
tpletion  of  those  prophecies.'  Attertury. 

There  was  a  full  entire  hamooy  and  consent  in 
the  divine  predictions,  receivlag  their  emnplttutn  in 
Christ  ScMth. 

Ooiiml0tlT0(kom-pl4tivXa.  Completing  or 
tending  to  complete;  making  complete. 
'  The  compUUve  power  of  the  tense.'  Harris. 

Ckmipletonr  (kom-plA'to-ri),  a.  Fulfilling ; 
accomplishing.  '  His  cruciflxion  .  .  .  com- 
jUetory  of  andent  preiignifications  and  pre- 
dictions.'   Barrow. 

Completory  (kom-plft'to-riX  n^  Baaae  as 
Compline. 

Complex  (kom'pleks),  a.  [L.  compUacus,  pp. 
of  compleetort  compUufus,  to  fold  or  twine 
together— com.  together,  and  root  pUc,  pUe, 
to  fold.]  1.  Composed  of  two  or  more  parts 
or  things ;  including  two  or  more  particu- 
lars connected;  composite;  not  simple;  as,  a 
complex  being;  a  compUof  idea;  a  complex 
term. 

Ideas  nmde  up  of  several  simple  ones.  I  call  e»m- 
pie*,  such  as  boutty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe. 

•  Lxie. 

Inconiples  apprehension  is  of  one  object,  or  of 
several  without  any  relation  being  perceived  between 
them,  as  of  *a  man.' '  a  horse,*  *  cards;'  eemptex  is  of 
several  with  such  a  relation,  as  of '  a  man  on  horse- 
back.' 'a  pack  of  cards.'  Whmttly. 

1  Involved;  intricate;  complicated;  per- 
plexed. 

When  the  actual  motiom  of  die  heavens  are  calcu- 
lated in  the  best  possible  way,  the  process  is  dilRcult 
and  ttmplex.  Wh€weU. 

OompltZ  (kom'pleksX  ^  Assemblage  of 
things  related  as  parts  of  a  systeoL 

That  full  e&mtpieM 
Of  nevar-endlng  wonders.  Tk^msen. 

This  parable  of  the  weddtaig  supper  comprehends 
In  It  the  whole  nompUMCtaXi  the  bkiifagsand  privi- 
leges of  the  gocpeL  Sentk. 

Coilipl«xadt(kom-plekitQ^a.  Same  as  Com- 

jtUx.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

OomplextdllMtt(kom-pleks'ed-neaX*».  The 
state  of  being  complex ;  compound  state ; 
complication.  '  The  compUweaneu  of  these 
moral  Ideas.'    Lodee. 

OomplezUm  (kom-plek^shonX  f^  [L  com- 
pUcno,  comntexioms,  a  oomblnation,  con- 
nection in  Ll.,  a  physical  constitution  or 
habit,  from  con^tlector,  eompUxus,  to  fold 
or  twine  together.  See  Complbx.]  l.fThe 
temperament  habitude,  or  natural  diqKMi- 


cb.  cAain;     di,  Se.  loch;     g,po;     ],>>b;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  liii^;     fB,  (Aan;  th,  Uin;    w,  wig;   wh,  isMg;   sh,  asnre. 
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tlon  of  the  body  or  mind;  the  peculiar  cast 
of  the  conititation ;  phyBical  character; 
nature.  'A  man  of  feeble  ccmpUxion  and 
Biokly.'    Jul.  Bwntn. 

And  Shylock.  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird  was 
fledged;  and  tlien  it  is  the  ttrnpUxUm  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam.  Shah. 

2.  The  colour  or  hue  of  the  akin,  particu- 
larly of  the  face. 

Why  doth  not  beauty  then  refine  the  wit. 
And  f^ood  cotnpltxion  rectify  the  will? 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

8.  The  general  appearance  of  anything; 
aspect 

Men  Jud^  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day.      SkttJt. 

4.t  The  state  of  being  complex;  complexity; 
involution. 

Thou^rh  the  terms  of  propositions  maybe  complex, 
yet,  where  the  composition  of  the  argument  is  plain, 
the  comfltxion  does  not  beloni^  to  tlie  syllogistic 
form  of  it.  WotU. 

Complexion t  (kom-plek'shon),  v.i.  To 
characterize  by  or  endow  with  a  disposition 
or  temperament 

Charity  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest 
natures,  and  such  as  are  nmpUxi»ned  for  humility. 

Sir  T.  Brvmm*. 

Complezlonaldyt  (kom-plek'«hon-ab-UX 
adv.  Same  as  CompUxumaUy.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Complexl02ial<kom-plek'shon-alXa.  l.f  Per- 
taining to  or  depencUng  on  the  disposition 
or  temperament  '  Oomvlexicnal  preju- 
dices.' Fidde9.—^  Pertaining  to  the  com- 
plexion. 

Complexlonallyt  (kom-plek'shon-al-ll), 
adv.  In  tiie  way  of  temperament ;  consti- 
tutionally. 

Where  are  the  Jesters  nowt  the  men  of  health 
CompitxionaUy  pleasant?  Blair. 

Complezloiiaiy  (kom-plek'shon-ar-i).  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  complexion,  or  to  the  care 
of  it.  '  This  corMoUxwnaru  art. '  Jtr.  Tavlor. 

OoilipleziO]ie<l(Kom-plelr8hond),a.  1. 1  Hav- 
inff  a  certain  disposiuon.— 2.  Having  a  cer- 
tain hue,  especially  of  the  skin:  in  both 
senses  used  ohieflv  in  composition ;  as,  dark- 
eomplexioned,  tair-complexioned. 

A  flower  is  the  bett-<om/l€xioH*d  grass;  as  a  pear 
is  the  best<oloured  clay.  FulUr. 

Complexity  (kom-pleks'i-ti),n.  l.  The  state 
of  being  complex;  as.  involved  in  great 
complexity.  —  2.  Anything  complex ;  Intri- 
cacy; involvement;  entanglement  '  Many- 
corridor'd  complexities  of  Arthur's  palace.' 
Tennyson, 

His  (Plato's)  ethics  are  the  ethics  of  a  lo^'cian.  not 
of  a  large-souled  inan,  familiar  with  and  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  contpiexitits  of  life;  they  are  suited  only 
to  an  impossible  state  of  humanity.        G.  H.  Lrwts. 

Complexly  (kom'p1eks-li),  adv.  In  a  com- 
plex manner;  not  simply.    Goodwin;  Blair. 

CfomplexnesB  (kom'pleks-nes),  7k  Same  as 
Complexity.    Adam  Smith. 

Complexuret  (kom-pleks'ur),  n.  The  invol- 
ution or  complication  of  one  thing  with 
others.    Mountagu. 

Complexos  (kom-pIeks'usX  n.  [L.I  1.  An 
aggregation  of  involutions  or  complications. 

The  mind  is  displayed,  even  in  its  highest  facul- 
ties, as  a  contpUxMs  of  insoluble  antipathies. 

Sir  /f  .  Hamilton. 

2.  In  anat  a  broad  and  pretty  long  muscle, 
lying  along  the  back  part  and  side  of  the 
neck. 

Compilable  (kom-pira-bl).  a.  [See  Complt.  ] 
Capable  of  bending  or  yielding ;  compliant 
'  Another  eompliable  mind.*    Jiilton. 

The  Jews,  bv  their  own  Interpretations,  had  made 
their  religion  comfliabU  and  accommodated  to  their 
passions.  yorftn. 

CompUably  (kom-pH'a-bli).  adv.  In  a  com- 
pliant manner;  pliably;  yieldingly. 

CompUanoe  (kom-pli'ans).  n.    1.  The  act  of 
complying;  a  yielding,  as  to  a  request,  wish, 
desire,  demand,  or  proposal ;  concession : 
submission.     '  Compdance  with  our  desire. 
Locke. 

Let  the  king  meet  compiianet  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes.      Rowt. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others;  complais- 
ance. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words  and  great  eompU  i  net. 

ClartHdoH. 

Stk.  Concession,  submission,  consent,  obed- 
ience, performance,  execution. 
Complianqy  (kom-pli'an-siX  n.    A  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  others ;  the  habit  of  yield- 
ing to  othera;  compliance. 

His  whole  bearing  betokened  compliancy. 

Gcldsmith. 

Compliant  (kom-plfant).  a.    l.t  Yielding- 
benaing;  pliant     'The  ovm;^iant  boughs. 
Jf  iUon.  —  2.  Yielding  to  request  or  desire ; 


ready  to  accommodate ;  obliging.   '  To  show 

how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humours  of  the 

princes.     Bp.  Burnet 
Compliantly  (kom-pli'ant-ll),  adv.    In  a 

yieloing  manner.    C.  Richardson. 
Complicacy  (kom'pli-ka-si),  n.    A  state  of 

being  complex  or  intricate.  Milord.  [Rare.] 
Complicate  (kom'pli-kat),  v.t.  pret  <&  pp. 

complicated;  ppr.  complicating.    [L.  com- 

pUco—com,  and  plico,  to  fold,  weave,  or  knit 

See  Complex.  ]    l.  To  fold  or  twist  together; 

to  entangle ;  to  intertwine ;  to  interweave ; 

to  render  complex  or  intricate ;  to  involve. 

'Nor  can  his  compHeated   dnews    faiL' 

Young. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated  with  injury  to  men  we  should  make  restitu- 
tion. Tillotson. 

2.  To  f  onfi  by  complication. 

A  man<  an  army,  the  universe,  are  eotmpiicaled  of 
various  sunple  ideajk  Locke. 

Complicate  (kom'pli-k&tX  a.  1.  Composed 
of  two  or  more  parts  united;  complex. 

Though  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  compii- 
cate  in  liact,  yet  they  are  separate  and  distinct  in 
right  Bacon. 

2.  In  hoL  folded  together,  as  the  valves  of 
the  glume  or  chaff  m  some  grasses. 

Complicated  (kom'pli-lc&t^x  v-  <u><i  a. 
Interwoven;  entangled;  involved;  intricate; 
composed  of  two  or  more  things  or  parts 
united. 

For  our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  coim- 
plicated,  and  we  know  not  which  ena  is  principally 
intended.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Compllcately  (kom'pli-k&t-U),  adv.  In  a 
complex  manner.    Boyle. 

Complicateness  (kom'pli-k&t-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  complicated ;  involution ;  in- 
tricacy.   Sir  M.  Hale. 

CompUoatlon  (kom-pll-k&'shon).  n.  L  The 
act  of  complicating  or  state  of  being  com- 
plicated; entanglement;  complexity. 

All  the  parts  in  comptiaUion  roU.       yordan. 

2.  Something  complicated;  a  whole  consist- 
ing of  many  things  involved  or  interwoven, 
or  mutually  united ;  as,  to  be  affected  by  a 
complication  of  diseases. 

By  admitting  a  complication  of  ideas  . . .  the  mind 
b  bewildered.  fVattr. 

8.  What  complicates  or  causes  complication. 
Complicatiye  (kom'pli-ka-tiv),  a.    Tending 

or  aaapted  to  involve  or  complicate. 
Complice  t  (kom'plis),  n.  [Fr.  complice.  See 

Accomplice.]    An  accomplice. 

To  arms,  victorious  noble  father. 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices.      SMak 

CompUdty  (kom-plis'i-tn.  n.  [From  com- 
plice,  an  accomplice.]  The  state  of  being 
an  accomplice;  partnership  in  crime.  'Com- 
plieity,  a  consenting  or  partnership  in  eviL' 
Blount. 

The  charge,  however,  o(  complicity  in  the  designs 
of  his  patron  was  never  openly  repelled.      Hallam. 

Compiler  (kom-pU'dr),  n.  One  who  com- 
plies. Yields,  or  obeys;  a  person  of  ready 
compliance.    Swift 

Compliment  (kom'pli-mentX  n.  [Fr.  com- 
pliment. It  complimento,  from  complire,  to 
fill  up,  to  satisfy,  L  compleo,  complete,  to  fill 
up,  to  complete.  A  compliment,  therefore, 
is  what  completesor  satisfles.  the  word  being 
a  slightly  varying  form  of  complementfWhlch 
formerly  was  also  used  in  this  sense.]  L  An 
act  or  expression  of  civility,  respect,  or  re- 
gard; delicate  flattery;  commendation; 
praise.  '  Hollow  c(mi»{t m«nte  and  lies.'  Mil- 
ton. '  The  tinsel  clink  of  compliment.'  Ten- 
nyson. 

Twas  never  merry  world 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment. 

SAaJt. 
Compliments  of  congratulation  are  always  kindly 
taken,  and  cost  one  nothing  but  pen,  ink,  and  pa|>er. 

C  htsterjield. 

2.  A  present  or  favour  bestowed;  a  gift 
iSr*r  J.  Sincla ir.  [Scotch.  ]—  To  stand  on  com- 
pliment to  behave  with  ceremony.— ildt*- 
lation.  Flattery,  Compliment  See  under 
Adulation. 

Compliment  (kom'pll-ment),  v.t.  i.  To 
pay  a  compliment  to;  to  flatter  or  gratify 
by  expressions  of  approbation,  esteem,  or 
respect,  or  by  acts  implying  the  like :  with 
on  or  upon  before  that  which  expresses  the 
ground  of  the  compliment;  as,  to  compli- 
ment a  man  on  his  personid  appearance. 

I  awaked,  and  heard  myself  complimented  with  the 
usual  salutation.  Taller. 

Monarch?    .    .     . 
Should  compliment  their  foes  and  shun  their  friends. 

Prior. 

2.  To  congratulate;  as,  to  com^iment  a 
prince  on  the  birth  of  a  son.—  3.  To  bestow 
a  present  on ;  to  manifest  lundness  or  regard 


for  by  a  present  or  other  favour;  as,  be 
complimented  us  with  tickets  for  the  ^bl- 
bition.  [Scotch.]— Stm.  To  praise,  flatter, 
adulate. 

Compliment  (kom'pU-ment),  v.t.  To  pass 
compliments;  to  use  ceremony  or  ceremoni- 
ous language.    [Rare.] 

I  make  the  interlocutors  upon  occasion  eomplimttU 
with  each  other.  Boyle. 

Complimentalt  (kom-pli-menfal),a.  Com- 
plimentary; expressive  of  or  implying  com- 
pliments.    *  Complimental  lies.'    Raleigh. 

*  Complimental  t&ik.'  Qay.  *ComplimeiUal 
expressiona'    Wilkes. 

Compllmentally  t  (kom-pll-menf al-UX  adv. 
In  a  complimentary  manner;  by  way  of  com- 
pliment 

He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  some  dis- 
coveries, and  the  honour  to  have  them  pubtickly, 
and  but  too  compiimentatiy  taken  notice  of  by  the 
virtuosi  Bt^fit, 

Com^|lmentalne88t  (kom-pU-menf al-neaX 
n.    Trhe  quality  of  being  complimentary. 

*  OmtplimenUj^nese  as  opposed  to  plainness 
(of  s];>eech).'    HarMntmoL 

Complimentarily  (kom-pli-ment'a-ri4i>, 
adv.    In  a  compmnentarv  manner. 

Complimentaxy(kom-pli-menra-riXA-  Full 
of  or  using  compliments;  intended  to  express 
or  convey  a  compliment  or  complimenta ; 
expressive  of  dviUty^  regard,  or  praise :  as, 
you  are  very  oompiimentofir  in  your  lan- 
guage; oomjHtfiisntory  remarks. 

I  made  complimentary  verses  on  the  rrent  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court  ep.  Hurd. 

ComplimentatlTet  (kom-pli-ment'a-tivXa. 
Complimentary.    BosweU. 

Complimenter  (kom'pli-ment-^X  ^  Cne 
who  compliments;  one  given  to  compli- 
ments; a  flatterer. 

Compline,  Complin  (kom'plin).  n.  [Pro- 
perly an  adjective,  from  Fr.  eompUe,  from  L. 
computes  (horce), '  complete  hours:'  so  cidled 
because  this  service  completes  and  closea 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  day.]  The  last 
of  the  seven  canonical  houra  in  the  Romish 
brevianr;  the  last  prayer  at  nJgh^  to  be  re- 
cited after  sunset    Called  also  Comptetory. 

The  custom  of  godly  men  hath  been  to  shut  up  the 
evening  with  a  compline  of  prayer  at  nine  of  the 
night  Hatnmond. 

CompliBllt  (kom'plishl  v.t  To  accomplish; 
to  fulfil. 

Complore t  (kom-pl6rO,  v.i.  [L.  com.  toge- 
ther, and  ptoro,  to  lament]  To  lament  to- 
gether.   Cockeram. 

Complot  (kom'plot),  n.  [Fr.  compIoC,  a  plot, 
for  comploit,  from  L  complieitum.  See  Com- 
plicate. ]  A  plotting  together;  a  Joint  plot ; 
a  plot ;  a  confederacy  in  some  evil  de^gn ; 
a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life.     Shak. 

Complot  (kom-plotO.  V-  ^  1*0  Pli^  together; 
to  contrive:  to  plot    Shak. 

Complot  (kom-plotO,  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  wm- 
plotted;  ppr.  complotting.  To  plot  together; 
to  conspire;  to  form  a  plot;  to  Jom  tn  a 
secret  design,  generally  criminal.  *  Having 
complotted  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Bacon. 

Complotment  (kom-plofment),  n.  A  plot- 
ting together;  conspiracy. 

What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated 
complotments  against  herf  Dean  King. 

Complotter  (kom-plot'^r),  n.  One  Joined 
in  a  plot;  a  conspirator,    pryden. 

Complottlngly  (kom-plot'lngliX  adv.  By 
complotUngTby  conspiracy  or  plot 

Complutensian  (kompltk-ten'si-an), a.  A 
term  applied  to  the  first  polyglot  edition  of 
the  Bible  published  at  Complutum  or  Alcala 
de  Henares,  in  Spain,  1514-1517,  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes. 

OomplUYinm  (kom-plQM-um),  n.  [L.,  from 
com,  together,  and  pluvia,  rain.  ]  An  open- 
ing in  the  roof  of  the  atrium  or  entrance- 
hall  of  ancient  Roman  houses.  left  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  light  The  roof  waa 
mode  to  slope  towaras  the  compluvium,  so 
as  to  collect  the  rain-water,  hence  the  name. 
See  Atbium  and  Implutium. 

Comply  (kom-pltO.  v.i.  pret  complied;  ppr. 
complying.  [From  L.  complere,  to  fill  up,  sa- 
tisfy (whence  complete,  compUment),  on  type 
of  supply  from  supplere — com,  with,  and 
plere,  to  filL  The  meaning  has  no  doubt  been 
affected  hy  ply  and  pliant.]  1.  To  adopt  a 
certain  course  of  action  at  the  desire  of 
another;  to  yield;  to  acquiesce;  to  consesit; 
to  agree;  as,  to  comply  inth  a  promise,  with 
an  award,  with  a  command. 

Yet  this  be  sure.  In  nothiiw  to  comply. 
Scandalous  or  forbidden,  m  oar  laws. 


Fate,  fiur,  fat,  f»ll;       m6,  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  move;       t&be.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c  f#v. 


To  ruini ;  to  per- 


Oompo  (kom'pe),  n.  [Conlr  fc 
eoti%fmrt.  or  emnpntition,]  1.  A  vui^^icht  tn 
inocUr  lurselyiued  lor  wrciing  the  outilde 
of  bride  houui.  u  u  to  aire  umn  the  tp- 
pemnca  ol  itoae.— E.  NauL  the  monthlr 

jortlon  ol  *im>  p»lil  to  >  ihlp'i  mmptoji. 

Oampondat>t«l(lioin-pan'd#rat),ti.a.   [L 

dsro,  to  weEgh  J  To  weigh  together.  Otrt- 
COnQKiiMl  (kom-pAn').  s.f.    [3e«  Cohfosk.] 

tor    «nn}>inuiv   peace    h«tm«n    [»1nc«*.' 

CtnniKmJ,    Oomponail 

a.    (Ft    conipon^.J    In 
h4r.  compoeed  of  uruU 


eomvouf,  %  border 
d  the  tbield  com- 
J  at  ui^lar  perte 


" (kom-pft'nBO-al).!!.    Compod 

b:  natare.     Wartmrtan. 
kom-pi'neiitj,  «.    (L.  eompe 
— oQin,  together,  and  ;Mna^  t 

-The»T»pciKiil  puuol  I 
nUuml  body. '    NtuUn. 
Oomponant  ffom-pO'nent).  n  A  coniUluen 
part;  aa,  qnarti^  felspAr»  and  mica  an  thi 
wmponenu  el  gnialta.  Sir  K.  Dielrii:  -^oAn 

OompovO'oiD-pfi^D.a.  Sunt  tMCampon/ 
Oonwort  (itODipert'i,  t  i     IKr.  eamporUr 

agree:  accord:  It;  luit 

&t  To  bear:  to  endure, 

ShaU  wf  «■  nnUx  '•w^ci 
JOeneralty  \a  both  luet  Ii^l 
Oomport  (kom-pflrl').  v.t.    To  behai 

conduct:  *lLh  a  reclprocaJ  pronoun. 


&t  To  bear:  to  endure, 
IOenera»yInboth_iu«(pUowBdJ>7B™l 


Comport)  (kom-pirtT.  o. 
duct:  mauiBr  ol  actlDg. 


Bflharlour;  oon- 


Gompoitablat  (koiB-pArf a-bi). 

ol  tbl>  ait  lota  loma  eampsrlable  method' 

WbUoh. 
OanporUBO*!  (kom-pOrfana),  n.     BehaT- 

loor;  deportiuenL    fipausr. 
OompOTMtl^l  ftom-pArt-i'ihonX  n.     An 

aaaemblage  or  collictloa.    'A  collection  and 

(sniiwrtalwn ol  Agurs  viae  aajiogt'    Bp 

Omnwntmaiit  (koni-pdrt' nwnt).  n.     Be- 

anlouaand  deTDUtconipof^Mnl.'  Aidvm. 
CompOMllt  (kom'pO-iant),  n.   Same  u  C«r- 

CompoM 


i.  To  lonn  by  being  combined  or  united:  to 
lorm  the  lubaUnce  or  conitilucnta  of:  to 
coniUtnte:  to  make:  aa.  lerlea  of  raw  lol- 
dien  compote  hU  anny:  the  parlluneat  ol 
areot  Britain  la  ampotad  of  two  buiua^ 

3.  To  write  ai  an  author:  to  became  the 


e.  To  Httle:  to  adjtut:  m,  to  eompoH  dllTei 
Dr.  H.  Mm.— 7.  To  place  In  proper  torn 


Tl»  -liale  trmt  •etrntd  mU  amtmrj  »  oIKiln 
■t»l  br  ibiii  iwoiili  •hicli  ihcr  cmU  Dot  by  thdt 

CI.  In  the  tne  nrfi .  to  arrange  the  leading 
leaturei  i^.     Bee  CoNfositium,  1  (<X 

10.  In  jninlliv.  to  get  In  proper  onler  lor 
minting,  aa  typei  In  a  conpoilng  ■  itlck. 

DonwoH  (kom-pW),  ei.      L  To  nractlie 
llterarT,  mualoaj,  or  artliUc  compoeitlon. 

£1  To  come  to  an  agreement:  to  wllDtt 


OompO»edlT(kDlnp4i'«d-]l).ode. 

poHd  muneri  celinlr:  wllbout  agitation 


■Kkom-pafed-nM).)! 


original  work,  aa  dlitlnffuUhed  from  a  com- 
piler; an  author.  ■  Able  writ™  vid  wiv 
pottrt.'  aitUffL  (b)  One  who  composei 
mualcal  piece) :  a  musical  author,  (Thla  1> 
the  uaual  aenae  when  uied  alnoIutelV.} 


lo  adJutU  a 


powrpol  the  penilTeionL'    Oay.    (d)t  In 
printing,  a  compoeltor.     Abp.  Lavd. 
Compoiliis-frBina  (kom-pAi'iDg-rrim).  n. 

w'hi^lilh 


.__ , (kom-pai'liig-rOl).  n.    In 

printtng,  a  piece  of  braai  rule  which  l>  laid 
In  ■  conpoiltar'i  compoalng^tlck.  and  upon 
which  he  amngea  the  type*;  it  fadllutei 
the  proceaa,  and  by  meani  of  It  the  compo- 
-'--T  etoptlM  hie  nick  when  It  le  full. 

ipo«6iB-rtick  (kom-pflflng-iUk),  »  In 
ttiRff,  an  Initmrnent  In  which  typea  an 


a,  adjnited  to  the  length 

«  (kam-poi^-t«),  n  pi.    (UL  the 
loroomiwalteplBnta.  SeeCoMrw- 

cb,  etalm:      tt.  Be.  loeA;      g.^:      ],>Db;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  aing:      th,  (Aen;  th,  (Aln; 


OOKFOBinOH 

m.)  the  Uigeit  known  Dkt  order  of  planta. 
containing  oier  11,000  deacrlbed  ipecleiaf 
berU  or  ihruU  dlitribaled  all  over  the 
world.  The  aowenfgenonilly  called /orettf 
an  nmneroDi  (with  few  exception!)  anil 

tope!  the  receptacle, and  lurronnded  by  en 
Involucre  of  Kborled  bntcta.  Tbe  Botrera 
ere  oionopetalolu,  end  the  order  la  divided 
Into  three  natural  gimpi  fiDoi  the  form  ol 
the  corolla:  (1)  TiAiiiaora,  In  which  It  la 
tubolai.  with  Bve,  rarely  tour,  teeth;  (2)  Xo- 
MaUflont,  Id  wUcb  It  it  diWded  into  two 
IIh;  and  (9)  Liqidifiata.  In  which  It  la 
■lit  or  llgnlate.    The  ettmeni  an  ineerted 

Into  •  tube  (lyngeneaioDaX     The  ityle  li 

•eed-lika.  The  head  of  numcroni  doreta 
waa  called  by  the  older  botanlata  a  com- 
poond  flower,  hence  the  name.  The  Indi- 
genous ipeclee  In  Britain  ue  common  wcedl, 
^e  tbe  diiiy.  daudeUon,  thlitle,  &c.  Many 
pluitiol  tbe  order  are  cultivated  In  gardeui. 
iuch  ae  the  uten,  marigold,  iK. 
Oompoatt*  (kom'poi-it).  a.  [L  eompotiliu, 
(rom  compmo,  ntnpntitun.  to  compoae,  to 
componnd.]  t.  HAde  up  of  diatlnct  parte, 
elemente,  or  anbatancea;  compounded;  aa. 


Ave  ordera;  to  ci 


t  tboie 


order*,      t«r- 
ter-roODdlroin 

and  Dorio,    a 


_.   the   tompotiU   principle.— 

A  In  tot.  belonging  to  the  order  Cun- 
po>IU>:  having  tbecharActera  otthli  order; 

pooDd)  flowan.  that   la.  inch  aa  are  ar- 

characterlatlc  of  the  order  Ornipoaitie.  — 
Compotilt  earriag*.  a  railway  carriage  made 
np  of  comparimenta  of  different  claieei,  ai 
flnt,  eecond.  and  thI  rd. —Crniporitt  numton. 


4  bi  the  loweat  compoalte 
CompDalle  (kom'poi-lt),  n 
op  of  parte  or  of  dllferaDt 


ipoattlOU  tkom-pfril'ahonX  n 
TheaJrtof  CO 


perily  from  compete,  partly  from  U; 


nt  habit  of  elaborel 


atilay.    (b)  Ii 


Sc?^°E 


a  foreign  tangunge:  si.  to  leani  LiUii  and 
Greek  mmpotiiuni  M(  Adjuitment;  orderly 
dlipoellion;  r^ulation. 

(d)  The  act  of  coming  to  an  tcreetncDt  or 
■Ignlflcatlon  of  the  act  of  mtUng  a  nintul 
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agreement  for  the  ditcharge  of  a  debt,  on 
terms  or  by  means  different  from  those  re- 
quired by  the  original  contract  or  by  law, 
as  by  the  payment  of  a  different  sum.  or  by 
making  ottier  compensation;  as.  a  bankrupt 
is  cleared  by  eomposition  with  his  creditors. 
—Deeda  of  composition,  relating  to  the  debts 
and  liabilities  of  a  debtor  and  his  release 
therefrom,  if  executed  or  assented  to  by 
the  whole  or  a  certain  proportion  varying 
according  to  circumstimces.  are  binding 
on  the  rest  of  the  creditors,  on  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  formalitiea  (<)  In  the 
jitie  arts,  tliat  combination  of  the  several 
parts,  whereby  a  subject  or  object  is  agree- 
ably presentea  to  the  mind,  each  part  being 
subordinate  to  the  whole,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  figures,  trees,  vessels.  Ac,  in  a 
painting  or  piece  of  sculpture,  or  of  doors, 
windows,  piers,  columns,  pilasters,  cornices, 
Ac.,  in  a  building,  with  the  view  of  setting 
off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage.  (/)  In 
gram,  the  act  of  forming  compound  words. 
(g)  In  printing,  the  act  of  setting  types  or 
characters  in  the  composing-stick,  to  form 
lines,  and  of  arranging  the  lines  in  a  gallev, 
to  make  a  column  or  page,  and  from  Uiis  to 
make  a  form.— 2.  The  result  of  an  act  of 
composition :  (a)  the  arrangement  of  parts 
in  a  whole ;  mode  of  arrangement. 

Heat  and  vivacity,  in  a^^e.  is  an  excellent  composi- 
tion for  business.  Bacon. 

These  are  the  chief  and  prevailing  intrredients  in 
the  compoHtion  of  that  man.  whom  we  call  a  scomer. 

Atterhiry. 

)  Anything  composed  or  compounded;  as, 

1)  a  material  compounded  of  two  or  more 

ingredients. 

Vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  composition 
that  looks  like  marbie.  Addison. 

(2)  A  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  produc- 
tion. 

Longf  sentetices  in  a  short  nmpoxitwn,  are  like 
large  rooms  in  a  little  house.  Sfunstont. 

(3)  An  agreement  concluded;  q>eclflcally, 

an  arrangement  with  orediton.    See  above, 

1(d). 

And  telle  he  must  his  tale  as  was  reson 

By  forward,  and  by  composition.       Chaucer. 

Thus  we  are  agreed : 
I  crave  our  imposition  may  be  written.   Shak. 

[In  gram,  compound  and  not  composition  is 
used  for  a  word  formed  by  composition.] 
8.  t  Relation  in  a  group ;  the  state  of  being 

E laced  together;  union;  conjunction;  com- 
ination. 

Contemplate  things  first  in  their  simple  natures, 
and  then  view  them  in  composition  with  others. 

fyatts. 

4.  Consistency;  congrulty.    [Rare.] 

There  is  no  composition  in  those  news. 
That  gives  them  credit.  Shak. 

6.  Well  proportioned  arrangement  of  parts; 

harmonious  combination  or  mixture. 

A  Quaker  is  made  up  of  ice  and  flame.  He  has  no 
imposition,  no  mean  temperature.         CoUridgt. 

[Perhaps  a  solitary  example.}— 6. t  The  syn- 
thetical mode  of  procedure  in  investigation 
or  exposition;  synthesis. 

The  investigation  of  diiBcult  things  by  the  method 
of  analysis  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of 
eomposition.  Nrwton. 

7.  The  amount  or  rate  paid  in  compounding 
with  creditors;  as,  to  pay  a  composUwn  of 
five  shillings  a  pound.  —  Componfion  of 
forces  or  motions,  In  meeh.  the  union  or  as- 
semblage of  several  forces  or  motions  that 
are  oblique  to  one  another,  into  an  equiva- 
lent force  or  motion  in  another  direction. 
Thus  two  forces  acting  in  the  directions  of 
the  adjacent  sides  of  a  iMtfallelogram,  com- 
pose one  force  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal,  and  if  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent 
sides  represent  also  tiie  magnitudes  of  the 
forces,  the  dii^nal  will  represent  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  compound  force  or  resultant 
See  FOROB,  TLEBVLIAHT.  — Composition  of 
prtmortion,  in  math,  the  substitution.  In  a 
series  of  four  proportionals,  of  the  sum  of 
the  first  and  second  terms  for  the  first  term, 
and  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth  for  the 
fourth,  the  same  equality  of  proportion  sub- 
sisting in  the  second  series  as  in  the  first 
Thus.  U  a:b  :  :e  id;  then  by  eomposition, 
a+b  :b  ::c  +  d:  d—ComposUum  of  ratios. 
See  Coupovnj}.— Composition  doth,  a  mate- 
rial made  from  long  flax,  and  dressed  with 
a  solution  which  renders  it  waterproof.  It 
is  used  for  luggage,  trunk  covers.  ^^— 
Composition  metal,  a  kind  of  brass  made  of 
copper,  cine.  Ac,  used  instead  of  copper, 
which  is  dearer,  as  sheathing  for  vessels. 

Ctompoiitiye  (kom-pos'l-tivX  a.  Having  the 
power  of  compounding  or  composing ;  pro- 
ceeding by  composition.    Boswcrth. 


CompOBttor  (kom-poz'i-t6rX  n.  InprinHng,. 

one  who  sets  types  and  midces  up  the  pages 

and  forms. 
Compos  mentlB  (kom'pos  men'tis).    [L.] 

Of  sound  mind.— iv on  compos  movUis,  being 

of  unsound  mind. 
Ck)inp08Be880rt(kom-poz-xes's6rVn.  [Prefix 

eom,  with,  and  j>o«Ms«or.]  A  joint  possessor. 

Sherwood. 

OomposiibUlty  (kom-pos'si-bU''i.tiX  n. 
Possibility  of  existing  together. 

CompOBSible  (kom-pos'u-bl).  a.  [L.  com, 
with,  and  possibilis,  possible.]  Capable  of 
existing  together;  consistent.  ChiUing' 
worth. 

Compost  (kom'jpostX  n.  [O.Fr.  composts.  It 
eomposta,  a  mixture,  from  L.  compositum, 
from  comjpono.  See  Compound.]  l.t  A  mix- 
ture. '  A  compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet ' 
Hammond.— 2.  In  agri.  a  mixture  or  com- 
position of  various  manuring  substances  for 
fertilizing  land. 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ranker.  Shak. 

S.  A  composition  for  plastering  the  exterior 
of  houses,  usually  called  Compo. 
Compost  (kom'post),  v.t.  L  To  manure  with 
compost. 

By  .  .  .  forbearing  to  compost  the  earth,  water- 
mint  tumeth  into  field«mint.  Bacon. 

2.  To  plaster. 
Composturet  (kom-pos'tfir),  n.    Compost; 

manure.    Shak. 
Composure  (kom-p6'zhfir),  n.    Lt  The  act 

of  composing,  or  tnat  which  is  composed;  a 

composition. 

For  thoi^h  the  world  is  full  of  such  eomposurts, 
yet  every  man's  own  is  fittest,  readiest,  and  most 
savory  to  him.  G.  Herbert. 

Since  the  life  of  the  first  men  was  certainly  rural, 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  .  .  .  their  com- 
posMres  .  .  .  were  pastoral  hymns.         yohnson. 

2. t  Combination;  arrangement;  order;  ad- 

justinent;  disposition. 

Hence  languages  arise  when,  by  institution  and 
agrreement.  such  a  composure  or  letters,  such  a  word 
is  intended  to  signify  a  certain  thing.  Holder. 

In  composure  of  his  face. 

Lived  a  fair  but  manly  grace.        Crashaw. 

S.t  Frame;  composition;  hence,  make;  tem- 
perament 

His  comfosure  must  be  rare  indeed 

Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish.       Shak. 

4.  A  settled  state  of  the  mind;  sedateness; 
calmness;  tranquillity. 

When  the  passions  are  silent,  the  mind  enjoys  its 
most  perfect  composure.  traits. 

6.t  Agreement;  settlement  of  differences; 
composition.    [Rare.] 

The  treaty  of  Uxbridge  gave  the  fairest  hopes  of 
a  happy  composure.  Eikon  Basiiike. 

6.t  Combination;  bond. 

It  was  a  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Shak. 
Compot  (kom'pot),  n.    Same  as  Compote. 
Compotatlon  (kom-p6-t&'shon),  n.  [X.  com- 
potatio—oom,  with,  and  potatio,  from  poto, 
to  drink.]    Ilie  act  of  drinking  or  tippling 
together. 

The  fashion  of  compotedion  was  still  occasionally 
practised  in  Scotland.  Sir  h^.  Scott. 

Compotator(kom-p6-ti't6r).n.  [See above] 
One  who  drinks  with  another.  '  Our  com- 
panions and  compotatort.'    Pope. 

Compote  (kom'pot),  n.  [Fr.]  Fruity  gener- 
ally stone-fruit,  stewed  or  preserved  in 
syrup. 

Compotorflcom-pd'tAr),  n. 
Walker.    [Rare.] 

Compound  ( kom^pound  X  a. 
participle  of  O.E.  coinpone, 
compoimd.  See  the  verb] 
two  or  more  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients: 
not  simple.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
in  bot  as.  (a)  a  compound  corj/mb,  a  corymb 
formed  of  several  small  coryniba  (b^  A  com- 
pound/lower, the  flower  of  a  plant  of  the 
order  Composita  (which  nee),  (e)  A  oo?»- 
pound  fructification,  a  fructification  con- 
sisting of  several  confluent  florets,  {d)  A 
conuMund  leaf,  a  leaf  composed  of  several 
leaflets  on  one  petiole,  called  a  common 
petiole.  (0)  A  compound  raceme,  a  raceme 
composed  of  several  racemules  or  small 
racemes.  (/)  A  compound  spike,  a  spike 
contpoeetl  of  several  spicules  or  spikeiets. 

gr)  A  co>np<nind  stem,  one  that  divides  into 
ranches.  (A)  A  compound  umbel,  an  um- 
bel which  has  all  its  rays  or  peduncles  l>ear- 
ing  urobellules  or  small  nmbels  at  the 
top.— 0>mjx>u7id  is  also  a  conmion  term  in 
arith.  and  math.— Compound  fraction.  See 
FEAcnoif .  —  Compound  number,   is    that 


A  compotator. 

[Originally  a 
compoune,  to 
Composed  of 


which  may  be  divided  by  some  other  num- 
ber besides  imity  without  a  remainder,  aa 
18,  which  may  be  divided  by  2.  6.  and  9.— 
Compound  proportion.  See  under  PROPOR- 
TIOH. — Compound  quantitiesAa)  in  alg.  such 
quantities  as  are  Joined  by  the  signs  +  and 
— ,  plus  and  minus,  and  expressed  by  more 
letters  than  one  or  by  the  same  letters  un- 
equally repeated.  Thus  a  +  b-c  and  b*—b 
are  compound  quantiti^.  (b)  In  arith.  quan- 
tities which  consist  of  more  than  one  de- 
nomination, as  five  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  ninepence,  or  four  miles,  three  fur- 
longs, and  ten  yards;  hence,  the  operations 
of  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying  and 
dividing  such  quantities  are  termed  00m- 
pound  tulditum,  compound  subtra^ion, 
compound  muU^Ueatton,  and  eompound 
division.— Compound  ratio,  is  that  which 
the  product  of  the  antecedents  of  two  or 
more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of  their  con- 
sequents. Thus  6  to  72  is  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  2  to  6  and  of  8  to  12,  because 
A = !  X  A*  ^^  ^c  manner  the  ratio  of  ab  to 
ea  is  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  a  to  e  and  of 

6  tod;  for^=.5x^.    Hence,  It  foUows, 
cd    e     d 

that  in  any  continued  proportion  the  ratio 
of  the  fiirst  term  to  the  last  is  compounded 
of  all  the  intermediate  ratios.  See  Batio. 
—Compound  animals,  animals,  many  of 
which  by  no  means  belong  to  the  lowest 
types,  in  which  individuals,  distinct  as  re> 
gsHs  many  of  the  functions  of  life,  are  yet 
connected  by  some  part  of  their  frame  so  as 
to  form  aunited  whole.  Such  are  the  polyxoa 
and  some  of  the  ascidia.— CompouTid  arch- 
iMsy,  in  medieval  arch,  a  series  of  arches  of 
different  sizes,  inclosed  in  one  of  larger  di- 
mensions.— Compound  fracture,  in  surg. 
see  FtLkcrnrKM.— Compound  householder,  a 
householder  who  compounds  with  his  land- 
lord for  his  rates,  that  is,  whose  rates  are 
included  in  his  rent 

I  shall  designate  these  inhabitants  of  towns  by  a 
phrase  by  which  they  are  be^t  known,  though  I  am 
not  sure  Uiat  it  is  one  of  exact  legal  precision;  I  shall 
term  them  compound  househoUurs.        Giadstoue. 

-(impound  interest.  See  Imtirbst. —Com- 
pound  larceny.  See  Larcbnt.— Compotouf 
motion.  See  'VLornQfi.— Compound  ttms,  in 
mueio,  is  when  two  or  more  measures  are 
ioined  in  one,  as  {  and  %.— Compound  word. 
In  gram,  a  word  composed  of  two  or  more 
words,  as  ink-standtWrUing-de^,  tabU-doth. 
The  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  deriva- 
tives formed  by  means  of  prefixes  or  sufflxes 
not  seiMtfately  significant,  as  return,  rssent- 
meiU. 

Compound  (kom'poundX  n-  Something  pro- 
duced by  compounding  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, parts,  or  elements. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  flesh  and  tfMt.     South. 

No  compound  t^thii  earthly  ball 

Is  like  another,  all  In  aU.  Tennyson. 

Many  words  that  are  really  compound  have  lost 
the  appearance  of  compounds,  and  look  like  simple 
words.  Prof.  Batu. 

Compound  (kom-pound'X  e.t  (O.E.  eom- 
pone,  compoune,  with  d  added,  as  in  ex- 
pound, propound,  soimd.vulgardroimd,  ^fcc , 
from  L.  compono,  to  put  together,  to  com- 
pose—com, together,  and  pono,  to  set  or 
put.  ]  1.  To  mix  or  unite  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, elements,  or  parts  into  one ;  as,  to 
compound  drugs. 

Compounding  all  the  materials  of  Airy,  havoc,  and 
dev>lation  into  one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while 
on  the  declivities  of  the  mountams.  Burke. 

2.  To  unite  or  combine. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding 
Images  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture.        Addison. 

8 1  To  compose ;  to  constitute.  '  His  pomp 
and  all  what  state  compounds.'    SmUt.— 

4.  To  settle  amicably;  to  adjust  by  agree- 
ment, as  a  difference  or  controversy;  to 
compose. 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Shat. 

5.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  by  paying  a  part 
or  giving  an  equivalent  different  from  that 
stipulated  or  required;  as.  to  compound 
tithea    See  the  verb  Intransitive. 

Shall  I,  ye  gods,  he  cries,  my  debts  compound t 

—To  eompovfuf  felony,  to  accept  a  consider- 
ation for  forbearing  to  prosecute:  to  agree 
to  receive  one's  goods  again  from  a  thiei  on 
condition  of  not  prosecuting.  This  offence 
is  termed  theft-bote,  and  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment 
Compound  (kom-pound'),  v.i.  1.  To  agree 
upon  concession;  to  come  to  terms  of  agree- 
ment  by  abating  something  of  the  flrn  de- 


Fite,  fix,  fat.  ff^l;        mft,  met,  her;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      tt,  8c.  abune;     J,  Sc  f^y. 
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mand;  to  amnge  or  settle  by  oompromise: 
now  followed  in  all  its  senses  by  Jw  before 
Uie  thing  accepted  or  remitted,  and  vnih 
before  the  person  with  whom  the  agree- 
ment is  made ;  formmrly  sometimes  by  on 
before  the  thing. 

Cornwall  eompcundtd  to  fiinibh  ten  oten  Jbr 
thirty  pounds.  Cmrrm. 

Fumcdsot  and  his  admirers  \iM.ytc9UtpouMd»dwitk 
the  Galenlsts,  and  brought  into  practice  a  mixed  use 
of  chemical  medicines,  Sir  IK  Ttm^. 

We  here  deliver 
Subscribed  bjr  the  consuls  and  patricbns. 
Together  with  the  seal  of  the  senate,  what 
We  have  eom^0u$uUd  9H,  Shmk. 

S.  To  baigain  in  the  lump;  to  agree. 

Ctwtpound  wUh  him  by  the  year.  Skmk. 

8.  To  settle  with  a  creditor  by  agreement, 
and  discharge  a  debt  by  paying  a  part  of  its 
amount:  or  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay 
a  debt  by  means  or  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  stipulated  or  required  by  law;  as, 
a  bankrupt  tompwMdLt  with  his  creditors;  a 
farmer  eompoundtfor  his  tithea  See  COM- 
posinoif,  1  (d).  —To  eompound  with  a/^lon. 
See  under  the  verb  transitive. 

Cknupoimd  (kom^poundX  n.  (A  corruption 
of  toe  Portuguese  word  eampanha^  a  yard 
or  court  ]  In  the  East  Indies,  the  indosure 
in  which  isolated  houses  stand.  The  com- 
pound contains  the  dwelling,  which  is  gen- 
erally in  the  centre,  the  out-offlces,  stable 
or  awning  for  horses,  the  farm-yard,  and 
the  garden. 

Oompomidabla  (kom-pound'a-bl).  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  compounded.    ShtriooodL 

Oompoimdor  (kom-pound'6rX  n.  One  who 
compounds;  as,  (a)  one  who  mixes  different 
things:  as,  a  oompcundtr  of  druA  (ft)  One 
who  attempts  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of 
agreement:  one  who  brings  about  or  enters 
bito  a  compromise.  'Softners,  sweetners, 
wnwwmden,  and  expedient -mongers.' 
Swyt  *Comwntnd€n  in  politics.'  Bwrk: 
(Rare.]  (e)  One  who  compounds  with  a 
debtor  or  felon. 

Religious  houses  made  nm^HntUrs 
For  the  honid  actions  of  their  founders. 

Hudibrat. 

(d)  One  at  a  university  who  pays  extraor- 
dinary fees,  according  to  his  means,  for  the 
degree  he  is  to  take.  ITood.  (<)  In  Bng. 
hist  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  sections 
into  which  the  Jacobite  party  divided 
shortbr  after  the  Bevolution.  The  Com- 
pounders wished  for  a  restoration,  but 
would  have  it  only  on  condition  of  its  being 
accompanied  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  by 
guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm.  See 

NON-COMPOUNDKR. 

OompOlUldreM  (kom-pound'res),  n.  ▲  fe- 
male compounder.  '  CompoundrMi  (^  any 
quarrel  that  niay  intervene.'    HoweU. 

Compoimed,t})!p.  Composed;  put  together. 
Chaueer. 

Comprador  (kom-pri'ddr).n.  [Pg.1  In  the 
Chinese  ports,  as  Canton,  sc.,  a  native  trad- 
ing manager  for  European  merchants  or 
residents.  Every  European  house  of  busi- 
ness has  its  comprador,  who  is  its  factotum 
on  all  ordinary  occasions,  even  to  the  regu- 
lation of  a  reddent's  household. 

Oomprecatlont  (kom-pr«-ki'shon),  n.  [L. 
cam,  together,  and  preeatio,  a  pnmng.]  A 
praying  together;  united  or  public  suppli- 
cation or  prayer. 

Next  to  deprecatioo  against  erO.  amy  succeed 
nmfrmUioH  tot  that  which  is  good.     Bf.  tyUMtMS. 

Oonmrohond  (kom-prft-hendO.  v.  t  [L.  wfn- 
pnh4ruU>—eam,  together,  prcs,  before,  and 
an  oba  hmuUrc,  to  catch.]  1.  To  take  in  or 
include  within  a  certain  scope;  to  include 
by  implication  or  slgniflcation;  to  embrace; 
to  comprise;  to  imply;  as.  Great  Britain 
eompnhtndi  England  and  Scotland.  '  An 
art  which  comprthendt  so  many  several 
parts.'    Dryden. 

if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly 
€i0m^rtMttuled  in  this  saying.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  Rom.  xiiL  9. 

The  virtues  required  in  the  heroic  poem  (and  in- 
deed in  an  writings  published)  are  ccm^kmded  in 
i.  Dbcretion. 


this  one  word. 


H9bhu. 


1  To  take  into  the  mind ;  to  grasp  by  the 
understanding;  to  possess  or  nave  in  idea; 
to  understand;  to  conceive  or  imagine. 
'  F^tasies  that  apprehend  more  than  cool 
reason  ever  eomprvMndf.'    Shak. 

God  docch  great  things,  which  we  cannot  e^mfrt- 
^«nd.  Job  xxxtH.  5. 

Tis  unjust  tfiat  they  who  have  not  the  least  no- 
tion of  herolck  writing,  should  therefore  condemn 
the  pleasure  which  others  receive  from  it.  because 
ttey  cannot  ctm^rtktmd  it  Dryden. 


—Apprehend,   Comprehend.     See  Apms- 

HIND. 

Comprohondor  (kom-prd-hend'^r).  n.  One 
who  oomprehenos;  one  who  understands 
thorouffhly.  'Bather  apprehenders  than 
comprekendere  thereoL'   (Stdworth. 

Comprehendlble  (kom-pr£-hen'di-bl),  a. 
Same  as  Comvrehemible.    Bentham. 

Oompreheiualiillty  ( kom  -  pr£-hen'8i-bil''i- 
ti),  n.  The  quality  of  being  comprehensible; 
comprehenaibleness. 

Comprehontible  (kom-pr6-hen'si-blXa.  [L. 
eompreh4ntibUie.\  1.  Capable  of  being  com- 
prehended or  included;  possible  to  be  com- 
prised. *  Knowledge  not  eompreheneible  by 
axiom. '  Baeotk  —2.  Capable  of  being  under- 
stood; conceivable  by  the  mind;  intelligible. 
'  An  actual,  bodily,  oomprehemible  plaoe  of 
torment'    MUman. 

Comprohenglblanegg  (kom-prd-hen'si-bl- 
nes),  n.  Capability  of  being  understood. 
Dr.  H.  Mare. 

Comprelienfibly  (kom-pr<-hen'si-bliX  adv. 
In  a  comprehensible  manner;  conceivably. 

Comprolieiifioii  0^om-pr<-hen'shonX  n.  [L. 
comprehtfuio,  from  oomprehendOt  oompre- 
h0neum.  See  Comfrshend.]  L  The  act  of 
comprehoiding.  including,  or  embracing; 
a  comprising;  mclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  ctm/refuH' 
s%«n  of  the  New ;  In  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of 
the  Old.  Hooktr. 

Was  it  less  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  least  to  a&k  for, 
dielr  concurrence  in  a  eomfrehtntiom  or  toleration 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Halkun. 

2.t  That  which  comprehends  or  contains 
within  itself;  a  summary;  an  epitome. 
'Though  not  a  catalojsue  of  fundamentals, 
yet ...  a  eamareheinewn  of  them.'  Chilling- 
worth.  — S.  Act  of  taking  into  the  mind;  capa- 
city of  the  mind  to  understand ;  powtr  of 
the  understandins  to  receive  and  contain 
ideas;  capacity  of  knowing.  'How  much 
soever  any  truUis  may  seem  above  our  under- 
standing and  eompreheneion. '  Bp.  Beverridge. 
i.  In  rhet  a  trope  or  figure,  by  which  the 
name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of 
a  part  for  a  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for 
an  indefinite.— 6.  In  looie,  all  those  attri- 
butes which  make  up  uie  notion  signified 
by  a  general  term;  all  those  attributes  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  object 
as  such. 

Body,  in  its  ctm^nektttMM  takes  hi  solidity,  figure, 
quantity,  mobility.  U^altt. 

—Apprehension,  Comprehension.    See  Ap- 

PRRUEMSION. 

ComprelienfiTO  ( kom  •  prd -hen'sivX  a. 
1.  Having  the  quality  of  comprehending  or 
embracing  a  great  number  or  a  wide  extent; 
of  extenave  application;  wide  in  scope. 
'  Large  and  oom|)reA«n«tM  ideas. '  Channing. 
*  80  diffusive,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  ca- 
tholic a  grace  is  charity.'  Bp.  Sprat  More 
specifically— 2.  Comprehending  much  in  a 
comparatively  small  compasa  'Averyeom- 
prehsneive  definition.'  Bentley.  *K  most 
comiprehensive  ^n,jtT.*  Is.  Taylor.— Z,  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand 
many  things  at  once. 

His  hand  unstained,  hte  uncorrupted  heart. 
His  C0m/rthenjrve  head.  Ar>». 

Comprelienilyely  (kompr6-hen'siv-liX<Ml«. 
In  a  comprehensive  manner;  with  great  ex- 
tent of  scope;  so  as  to  contain  much  in 
small  compass. 

And  here  I  shall  not  restrain  righteousness  to  the 
particular  virtue  of  Justice,  but  enlarge  it  according 
tothegeninsandstrainof  tliebo<Aef  the  Proverbs, 
in  which  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
commonly  u«ed  very  evmprthtnsivtly,  so  as  to  sig- 
itify  all  religion  and  virtue.  TUI»U«h. 

CkmmrolMDflTOnoMCkom-prd-hen'siv-nes), 
n.  1.  The  quality  of  t>eing  comprehensive; 
as.  (a)  the  quality  of  comprehending  or  em- 
bracing a  great  many  particulars;  extensi  ve- 
ness  of  scope  or  range;  as,  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  a  view,  (b)  The  quality  of  includ- 
ing much  in  a  few  words  or  narrow  com- 
pass. 

Compare  die  beauty  and  €»m/nMfnsfvetuss  of 
legends  on  ancient  coins.  Addison. 

1  The  power  of  having  regard  to  a  number 
of  things  at  once  and  bringing  them  to  bear 
on  one  point  in  a  mental  process:  great- 
ness of  intellectual  range;  capaciousness  of 
mind. 

For  Bacon  we  claim  the  decided  superiority  (over 
Descartes)  in  rvm^Mensiveness  of  mind. 

7.  D.  MortU. 

Oomprelieniorf  (kom-pr6-hen^s«rl  fk  One 
who  lays  hold  of:  one  who  comprehends  or 
has  obtained  possession,  as  of  knowledge. 
When  I  shall  have  dispatched  this  weary  pilgrim- 


age.  and  from  a  traveller  shall  come  to  be  a  amtprt- 
htH*«r,  then  farewell  faith,  and  welcome  vision. 

Bf.  Halt. 

CkmipresbTterlal  t  (kompresl>i-t6''ri-alXa. 
Along  with  a  presbytery  or  other  members 
of  a  presbytery.  '  Coequal  and  eomj>re«6y- 
t«ria<  power'    MUtcn. 

GomprOM  (kom-pres^,  v.t  [L.  oomprimo, 
eompressum  —  eom,  together,  and  premo, 
pressum,  to  press.]  L  To  press  together; 
to  force,  urge,  or  drive  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass; to  condense.  'Can  infect  the  air,  as 
well  as  move  it  or  compress  it'  BaUigh. 
*  Rais'd  her  head  with  lips  compresL '  Ten- 
nyson. 

The  air  in  a  valley  is  more  eom/rtssed  than  that  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  G.  Adams. 

In  Homer  ...  we  find  not  a  few  of  these  sagad- 
ous,  curt  sentences,  into  which  men  unaccustomed 
with  books  are  fond  oicomfrtssing  their  experience 
of  human  life.  Pr^.  Buukit. 

2.t  To  embrace  sexually.    Heywood;  Gray. 
Stn.  To  crowd,  press,  squeeze,  condense. 

Compreu  (kom'pres).  n.  In  surg.  a  soft 
mass  formed  of  tow,  lint,  or  soft  linen  cloth, 
so  contrived  as  by  the  aid  of  a  bandage  to 
make  due  pressure  on  any  part 

ComprM86d(kom-prest^,p.anda.  1.  Pressed 
into  narrow  compass;  condensed.— 2.  Flat- 
tened laterally  or  lengthwise ;  having  the 
two  opposite  sides  plane  or  flat;  as,  a  com- 
pressed uicm;  the  compressed  bill  of  a  bird: 
chiefly  used  in  bot  and  tool.^Compressed- 
air  engine,  in  meeh.  an  engine  driven  by  the 
elastic  force  of  compressed  air.  Its  con- 
struction is  usually  like  that  of  a  steam- 
engine,  the  force  of  the  expanding  air  being 
exerted  against  a  piston  in  the  cylinder. 

Ck>mpreMiUUty  (kom-presMbU^'i-ui  n. 
The  quality  of  being  compressible,  or  yield- 
ing to  pressure;  the  quality  of  being  cap- 
able of  compression  into  a  smaller  space 
or  compass;  as.  the  compressibility  of  elas- 
tic fluida  'The  great  commressMlity.H 
I  may  so  speak,  of  the  air.  Boyle.  The 
compressibility  of  bodies  arises  from  their 
I>orositv,  and  hence,  when  a  body  is  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  bulk  the  sise  of 
its  pores  is  diminished,  or  Its  constituent 
particles  are  brought  into  closer  contact, 
while  its  quantity  of  matter  remains  the 
same.  All  bodies  are  probably  compressible 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Those  bodies 
which  return  to  their  former  shape  and 
dimensions  when  the  compressing  force  is 
removed  are  termed  elastic. 

CompreMlble  ( kom-pres'i-bl ),  a.  Capable 
of  being  compressed  or  forced  into  a  nar- 
rower compass ;  yielding  to  pressure ;  con- 
densable; as,  elastic  fluids  are  compressible. 

CompresslbleneBS  (kom-pres'ibi-nesX n. 
Compressibility ;  the  quality  of  being  com- 
pressible. 

uompresslon  (kom-pre'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  compressing,  or  of  pressing  into  a  nar- 
rower compass;  the  act  of  forcing  Into  closer 
union  or  density:  the  state  of  being  com- 
pressed: used  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative 
sense.  '  Compression  of  gases.'  Oeo.Foumes. 
'  Compression  of  thought'  Johmon.— Com- 
pression, Condensation.  Compression  is  the 
action  of  any  force  on  a  body,  without  re- 
garding its  effects;  wheress  condensation 
denotes  the  state  of  a  body  that  is  actually 
reduced  into  a  less  bulk,  and  is  an  effect  of 
compression,  though  it  may  be  brought 
about  by  other  means.  The  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  attended  to. 

CkunprOMlTO  (kom-pres'iv),  a.  Having 
power  to  compress;  tending  to  compress. 

CompreiiOr  (kom-pres'6r),  n.  [L]  One  who 
or  that  which  compresses.  Specifically. 
{d\  in  anaU  a  name  given  to  those  muscles 
which  press  together  the  parts  on  which 
they  act ;  as,  the  compressor  ftaru.  a  muscle 
of  the  nose,  the  compressor  prostates,  the 
compressor  urethrm,  dfo.  (ft)  In  surg.  a  name 
given  to  Instruments  of  various  forms,  used 
for  compressing  different  parts  of  the  body. 
(c)  An  appendage  to  a  microscope,  used 
for  compressing  objects  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  examination  of  them  more 
complete,  (d)  In  gun  a  mechanism  for 
compressing  a  gun-carriage  to  its  slide  or 
platform  during  recoil  (e)  In  pneum.  a 
machine  for  compressing  air. 

CompreMnire  (kom-pre^shQrX  n.  The  act 
or  force  of  one  body  pressing  against  an- 
other; pressure.    [Rare.  J 

We  tried  whether  heat  would,  notwithstanding  so 
forcible  a  c»mfr«x*urt,  dilate  it  Bpylt. 

OompriesttCkom'prtetXn.  A  fellow-priest. 

Will  he  then  praise  him  for  deferring  to  chastise 
his  lewd  and  insolent  compritsts.  Miiion. 


oh.  cAain;     6b,  So.  loM;     g,  po;     j.^b;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  siiy;     th,  (Aen;  th,  tfcin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wAig;    ah.  aiure.— See  Ket. 
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Comprint  (kom-printO>  v.i.  In  law,  to  print 
a  work  belongiiig  to  another  surreptitiouBly. 
ptare.] 

Compxlnt  (kom'printX  n.  Therarreptitions 
printing  of  a  work  belonging  to  anottier,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  proprietor;  a  work 
thus  printed. 

Comprlsal  (kom-pilz'alX  n.  The  act  of  com- 
prising or  comprehending;  inclosion.  'A 
eompnstU  .  .  .  and  sum  of  all  wickedness.' 
Barrow.    [Bare.] 

Comprise  (kora-prlz^  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  com- 
prised; ppr.  eonvprinng.  TFr.  eomprit,  part 
of  oomprendre,  L.  eomprehendo,  to  compre- 
hend. See  Comprehend,  which  is  the  same 
word  under  a  different  form.]  To  compre- 
hend; to  contain;  to  include;  as,  the  Ger- 
man Empire  comprises  a  number  of  separate 
statea 

Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us: 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  compristd 

Within  the  fore-ranlc  of  our  articles.  Skak. 

Friendship  does  two  souls  in  one  comprise. 

RoscomtnoH. 
Necesdtr  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off  im- 
pertinent discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  matter 
in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Stn.  To  embrace,  include,  comprehend, 
contain,  encircle,  inclose,  involre,  imply. 

Comprobatet  (kom'pro-bat).  v.i^  To  agree 
or  concur  in  testimony.  '  Comprobate  with 
Holye  Scripture.'    Sir  T.  Elyot, 

Oomprobatlont(kom-pr6-ba'shonXn.  [L. 
oomprobaUOf  eomprobo—eom,  and  probo,  to 
prove.]  1.  Joint  attestation  or  proof;  con- 
current testimony.  '  Comprobation  from  the 
mouths  of  at  least  two  witnesses.'  Sir  T. 
Browne.— 2.  Joint  approval;  approbation; 
concurrence.  '  To  whom  the  earl  of  Pem- 
brooke  imbosomes  the  whole  design,  and- 
presses  his  eomvrobation  in  it'  Sir  O.  Buck. 

Compromise  (Kom'prd-mlzX  n.  [Fr.  com- 
promis,  a  compromise,  originally  a  mutual 
promise  to  refer  to  arbitration,  from  com- 
promettre,  L.  compromitto,  to  give  bond  to 
stand  to  an  award— com,  and  promitto,  to 
promise.  See  Promise.]  1.  A  mutual  pro- 
mise or  contract  of  two  parties  in  contro- 
versy, to  refer  their  differences  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrators. 

The  parties  are  persuaded  by  friends  or  by  their 
lawyers  to  put  the  matter  in  comprymSse. 

Ed.  Knight. 

2.  A  settlement  of  differences  by  mutual 
concessions;  fin.  a  combination  of  two  rival 
systems,  principles,  Ac.,  in  which  a  j;>art  of 
each  is  sacrificed  to  make  the  combmation 
possible;  as,  to  attempt  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  paths  of  ease  and  ambition. 

O  inglorious  leafi^ue  i 
Shall  we  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation.  parl<Mr  and  base  truce 
To  arms  invasive  f  ShaJk. 

All  government  .  .  .  b  founded  on  com^tromiss 
and  baiter.  burke. 

8.  What  results  from,  or  is  founded  on,  such 
an  agreement,  as  a  specific  arrangement  a 
course  of  conduct,  or  an  institution;  a  mu- 
tual concession;  as,  his  conduct  was  a  wmr 
promise  between  his  pride  and  his  poverty. 
compromise  (kom^prd-miz),  v.t  pret  & 
pp.  compromised;  ppr.  compromising.  1.  To 
adjust  or  combine  by  a  compromise;  to 
settle  by  mutual  concessions. 

The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised. 

FulUr. 

2.t  To  bind  by  a  mutual  agreement;  to 
agree. 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromised. 

That  all  the  ean  lings  who  were  streaked  and  pied 

Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shak. 

a.  To  put  to  risk  or  hazard,  or  to  expose  to 
serious  consequences,  by  some  act  or  declar- 
ation which  cannot  be  recalled ;  to  put  in 
Jeopardy;  to  prejudice;  to  endanger  the  in- 
terests of:  often  with  reflexive  pronouns; 
as,  he  compromised  himself  by  his  rash 
statements.  '  To  pardon  all  who  had  been 
compromi»ed  in  the  late  disturbances.'  Mot- 
ley. [This  is  a  modem  meaning,  oompromit 
being  formerly  used  instead.  ] 

Compromise  ncom'pr&-mi2X  v.i.  To  make  a 
compromise ;  to  agree ;  to  accord ;  to  com- 
pound.   [Rare.] 

ComproxnlserOcom'prO-mIz-«r),n.  One  who 
compromises. 

CompromlBsorlalt  (kom^prd-mis-sd^'rial). 
a.    Relating  to  a  compromise.    Bailey. 

Compromlt(kom'pr6-mitX  v-^  pret  k  pp. 
compromitted;  ppr.  compromitHng.  [Ft.  com-  . 
promettre.  See  Compromise,  »k]  l.t  To  ' 
pledge:  to  engage;  to  promise.  *Compromyt-  \ 
Hng  themselves  ...  to  abide  and  perforroe 
all  such  sentence  and  awarde.'  Sir  T.  Elyot  < 
2.  To  put  to  hazard  by  some  previous  act  or 


measure  which  cannot  be  recalled;  to  en- 
danger; to  compromise.  [Old  and  Ameri- 
can.] 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  could  not  have 
compromiUed  our  peace.  Henry  Clay. 

Comprovincial  (kom-pr&-vin'shal),n.  [Pre- 
fix com,  and  promnciaL  ]  One  belonging  to 
the  same  province  or  archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction.   Ayliffe. 

Comprovincial  (kom-pr5-vin'shal),  a. 
Belonging  to  or  contained  in  the  same 
province. 

Six  islands.  comprovinciaU, 
In  andent  times  unto  Great  Britainee.     Spenser. 

Oompsognathus  (komp-sog'nath-usX  n. 
[Gr.  kompsos,  el^nt,  and  gnathos.  the 
jaw  or  mouth.]  An  extinct  reptile  {Comp- 
soanathus  longipes),  belonging  to  the  order 
Dinosauria,  occurring  in  the  lithographic 
slate  of  Solenhofen,  and  remarkable  for  the 
singular  afflnitira  which  it  exhibits  to  the 
true  birds.  According  to  Huxley,  'it  is  im- 
I>ossible  ...  to  doubt  that  it  hopped  or 
walked  in  an  erect  or  semi-erect  position, 
after  the  manner  of  a  bird,  to  which  its  long 
neck,  slight  head,  and  small  anterior  limbs 
must  have  given  it  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance.' 

Comptt  (kount),  n.  [Fr.  eompte.  See 
Count.]  Account;  computation;  reck- 
oning. 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.  Shak. 

Comptt  (kount),  v.t  To  compute.  See 
Count. 


Comptt  (komtX  a.    [L.  eontpttw. ]    Keat: 
spruce.     'A  compt,  accomplished  prince. 
vicars. 


Compter  t  ( kount '6r),  n.  A  round  piece 
of  metal  used  in  calculation;  a  counter. 
Shak. 

CompUUe  t  ( kount '  i  •  bl ),  a.  l.  Account- 
able.—2.  Sensitive. 

I  am  very  comptidie,  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

Shak. 

Comptlyt(komtai),ado.  Neatly.  Sherwood. 
ComptnesB  t  (komt'nes),  n.    ^  eatness. 
ComptOlr  (kdfi-twftr),    n.     [Fr.  ]     1.   A 
counter.  —2.  A  counting-house. 

Comptrol  (kon-trdrx  »•  &n<l  v-  Same  as 
ControL 

Comptroller  (kon-trdri6rX  n.  A  con- 
troller; an  officer  appointed  to  keep  a 
counter-register  of  accounts ;  one  who  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  collectors  of  public 
money ;  as,  the  comptroller  of  the  customs. 
See  Controller. 

Comptrollership  (kon-trdridr-ship),  n. 
The  office  of  comptroller. 

Compulsatlye,  Compnlsatory  (kompul'- 
sa-tiv,  kom-pul'sa-tor-i),  a.  [L.  compul- 
tare,  compuUatum^  to  press  or  strike  often 
or  violently,  aug.  of  compello,  comptUsum, 
to  drive  together,  compel.  See  Compel.] 
Compelling;  forcing;  constraining;  oper- 
ating by  force.    [Rare.] 

To  recover  of  us  by  strong  hand 

And  terms  compulsatory,  those  foresaid  lands.  Shak. 

Compulsatlyely  (kom-pursa-tiv-ll).  adt. 
By  constraint  or  compulsion.  [Rare.] 
Compulsion  (kom-pul'shon),  n.  [L.  com- 
pulsw,  compulsioms,  constraint,  compul- 
sion. See  Compulsative.  ]  The  act  of 
driving  or  urging  bv  force,  physical  or 
moral;  force  applied;  constraint  of  the 
will.  'Impositions  endured  through  com- 
pulsion.'   Uallam. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.        Shak. 

CompulslTe  (kom-pul'siv),  a.  Exercising 
compulsion;  compulsoir;  as.  uniformitv 
of  opinions  cannot  be  effected  by  eompxtl- 
sive  measures.    [Now  rare.] 

The  clcnjy  would  be  gUd  to  recover  their  dues  by 
a  more  shurt  and  compuisive  method.  S-w(/t. 

Compulslyely  (kom-pul'siv-llX  adv.  By  or 
under  compulsion ;  by  force.  '  To  forbid 
divorce  compulsively.'    Milton. 

It  Is  pre-eminently  as  a  critic  that  we  feel  bound  to 
reconsider  his  (Sainte  Bcuve's)  claim  to  the  hinh  place 
amont;  the  claries  of  his  ton^jue  which  the  ^'^icral 
voice  of  liis  countrymen  has  ^''-^'lually  and  rcluct.tntly, 
but  cam/n/sivfly  ratlicr  than  uupuUivtly.  ass»>,'ncd 
to  him.  Quart.  Kev. 

CompnlslyeneBS  (kom-pul'siv-nes),  n. 
Force:  compulsion. 

Compnlsorily  (kom-pursd-rili),  adv.  In  a 
compulsory  manner;  by  force  or  constraint 
Bacon. 

Compulsory  ( kom-purso-ri ).  a.  1.  Exer- 
cising compulsion ;  compelling ;  constrain- 
ing.    ^Cumpuisory  power.'    Jer.  Taylor.— 


2.  Enforced;  due  to  compalsioQ;  obliga- 
tory. 

He  erreth  in  this,  to  think  that  actions  proceedii^ 
from  fear  are  prooerly  eomptUsory  actions ;  which,  in 
truth,  are  not  only  voluntary  but  free  actions. 

Bramhal/. 

This  contribution  threatening  to  fall  infinitely  short 
of  their  hopes,  they  soon  made  it  eomptUsory. 

Burke. 

This  kind  of  compulsory  saving,  however,  wouk! 
not  have  caused  any  increase  of  capital,  unless  a 
part  of  the  amount  had  been  saved  over  again,  voltm- 
tarily,  by  the  master.  ^T  S.  Mill. 

Compulsory  (kom-pul's6-riX  n.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  compelling ;  constraining 
authority.   Jer.  Taylor.   [RsfeJ 

Compnnot  t  (kom-pungkt^.  a.  Feeling  com- 
punction; conscience- stricken.  'Contrite 
and  compunet.*  Stow.    [Rare.] 

CompunotedtCkom-pnngk'tedXa.  Feeling 
compunction.    Foxe. 

Compunction  (kom-pnngk'BhonX  n.     [L. 

gcompunctio,  compuiwo — earn,  and  pungo,  to 
rick  or  sting.  See  FimoENT.]  LfAprick- 
ig ;  stimulation ;  irritation. 

This  is  that  add  spirit  which  with  such  activity 
and  compunction  tnvadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  stinging  or  pricking  of  the  conscience 
or  of  the  heart ;  r^pret,  as  for  wrong-doing 
or  for  causing  pain  to  some  one ;  uneasiness 
caused  by  tenderness  of  conscience  or  feel- 
ings ;  contrition ;  remorse.  *  The  commme- 
tion  which  such  a  man  feels  when  he  is 
obliged  ...  to  punish  those  crimes  in 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  freely  indulged 
himself    Bp.  Euro. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  Idng  with 
expressions  of  great  compunction.         Clarendon. 

Compunotionless  (kom-pungk'shon-lesX  a. 

Not  feeling  compunction. 
CompuncUous  (kom-pungk'shusX  a.   Caus- 
ing compunction ;  stinging  the  consdenoe ; 

causing  misgivinff.  '  CompimcCioiM  visitings 

of  nature.'    ShaJi 
Compunctiously  (kom-pongk'shns-lO*  adv. 

With  compunction. 
Compunotive  t  (kom-pungk'tivX  a.  L  Cans- 

ing  compunction.— 2.  Sensitive  to  remorse ; 

capable  of  repentance^ 

Give  me  all  faith,  all  charity,  and  a  spirit  highly 
compunctrve.  y«r.  Taylor. 

Com -pupil  (kom-pft'pilX  n.  A  fellow- 
pupil  or  stuaent  'Donne  and  his  some- 
time corn-pupil  in  Cambridge  .  .  .  Samuel 
Brook.'    Jz.  Walton.    [Rare.] 

Compurgation  (kompdr-g&'shonX  n.  [L. 
compurgo  —  com,  and  purgo,  to  purge  or 
punfy.]  An  andent  mode  of  trial  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  accused  was  permitted  to 
call  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  Joined 
their  oaths  to  his  in  testimony  to  his  inno- 
cence. They  were  persons  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood,  or  otherwise  known  to  the 
accused,  and  acted  rather  in  the  character 
of  jurymen  than  that  of  witnesses,  for  they 
swore  to  their  belief,  not  to  what  they  knew; 
that  is,  on  the  accused  making  oath  of  his 
innocence  they  swore  that  they  believed  he 
was  speaking  the  truUi.  Compurgation  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  not  abolii^ed 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Compurgator  (kom'p«r-g&-t6r).n.  One  who 
by  oath  justifies  another's  innocence.    See 

COMPURQATION. 

Compurgatorial  (kom'pte-g§-t6^ri-alX  a. 
Relating  to  compurgation. 

The  consuls  of  Avignon.  Nismes,  and  St.  Glllea 
took  their  compurgatorial  oath  to  bb  fulfilment  of 
all  these  stipulations.  At  1/ man. 

Compurslon  t  (kom-pdr'shon),  n.   A  pursing 

up  or  wrinkling  together.    *  Compurvions  or 

the  mouth.'    Sterne.    [Rare.] 
Oomputablllty(kom-put'a-bll'1-tiXn.   The 

quality  of  beiujg:  computable. 
Computable  (Kom-pQt'a-bl).  a.    Capable  of 

being  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned. 

'  Not  easily  computable  by  arithmetic '    Sir 

M.  HaU. 
Computatet  (kom'pQ-tatX  v.t    Same  as 

Compute.    Cockeram^ 
Computation  ( kom  -  pa •  ta ' shon ),  n.    [L. 

computatio,  from  computo.    See  COMPUTB.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  computing,  reck- 
oning, or  estimating ;  calculation.  *  By  Just 
computation  of  the  time.'    ShcUc. 

By  our  best  computation  we  were  then  in  51  degrees 
of  latitude.  Hackiuyt. 

2.  The  result  of  a  computation ;  the  sum, 
quantity,  or  amount  ascertained  by  com- 
puting or  reckoning. 

We  pass  for  women  of  fifYy :  many  additional  years 
are  throw  a  into  female  computations  of  this  nature. 

Warrtxwt. 

Str.  Reckoning,  calcnlation,  estimate,  sc- 
cotmt 


Fite,  tax,  fat,  fftll:       m6,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;      tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abtcoe;     y,  8c  fsy. 
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Cknnputator  (kom-pO-U't^rX  n.  A  com- 
puter :  a  OAlciuator.    Stemt. 

Compate  (kom-pQtO.  «t  pret  A  pp.  oom- 
ptUed;  ppr.  oomfrnfiiy.  [L.  computo,  to 
cjiJculftte— com,  together,  and  piuo,  ori- 
ginaUjr  to  cleaiue,  and  hence  to  dear  up, 
settle,  adjust,  reckon,  Talue,  esteem.  Pro- 
bably from  root  of  puru$,  pure.  ]  To  deter- 
mine by  calculation;  to  count;  to  reckon; 
to  calculate;  to  estimate:  often  with  a  clause 
as  object ;  as,  to  compute  how  far  the  moon 
ii  from  the  earth.  'Two  durs,  as  we  com- 
pute the  days  in  heaven.'    Milton. 


I 


I  could  d«fnoostr«te  every  pore 
Where  memory  Ujn  up  all  oer  uore ; 
And  to  an  inch  compmit  the  uation 
Twixt  Judgmeot  and  imagination. 


Pri«r. 


Oompnte  (kom-pQtO,  v.t.    To  reckon. 

Where  they  did  comfutt  by  weeks,  yet  still  the 
year  was  measured  by  months.  Httder. 

Computet  (kom-pQf).  n.  Computation. 
*  True  and  just  wmTpute.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Computer  (kom-pat'6rX  n.  One  who  com- 
putes ;  a  reckoner ;  a  calculator. 

CompUtittt  (kom-pftfistX  n.  A  com- 
puter.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  treasurer  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  strict  ctm^ 

Comrade  (kom'r&d;  formerly  also  kom-ridO, 
n.  [OB.  eamaradet  eamerade,  from  Sp. 
eamartuia,  Fr.  eamartxde,  originally  a  mili- 
tary term  slgnil^ring  a  member  of  the  same 
chamber,  from  L  camera,  a  chamber.  1  An 
associate  in  occupation  or  friendship;  a 
close  companion;  a  mate.  'To  be  a  oom- 
rode  with  the  wolf  and  owL'    Shak, 

Where  is  his  son. 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comradts,  that  daffed  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  U  pauf  Shmk, 

Thus  he  nored  the  prince 
To  laughter  and  his  atmrsuUt  to  applause.  Tent^son. 

Comradeilllp  (kom'rid-ship),  n.  State  of 
being  a  comrade. 

Com-roguet  (kom'rOgX  ^  A  fellow- 
rogue.    B.  Jonton. 

You  may  seek  them  in  Bridewell,  or  the  Hole ;  here 
are  none  of  your  com-r«gMts.  Mmssins^tr. 

Comii  Cooms  (koms,  kttmz),  n.  TplL  (L 
cu^mta,  a  stalk.]  The  points  of  the  radicles 
of  malted  grain,  which,  after  kiln-drying, 
drop  off  during  the  process  of  turning; 
malt-dust 

Con-.  A  Latin  prefix,  a  form  of  the  pre- 
position ei4m,  with;  as,  ooncourse;  eondl- 
tion,  coftstant,  contend,  connection.  This 
preposition  when  used  as  a  prefix  assumes 
various  forms  through  the  influence  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  or  stem  to  which 
it  is  affixed.  Thu^  before  a  labial,  it  be- 
comes com;  as,  compress,  combine ;  before 
a  vowel  or  h  it  becomes  oo;  as,  ooalesce, 
cohere ;  before  /  it  becomes  cok;  as,  ooQect ; 
before  r  it  becomes  cor.  It  %AA%  the  notion 
of  connection,  or  intensifies  the  meaning. 

Con (koni  [ Abbrev.  from  L.  contra^  against ] 
In  the  phrase  pro  and  eon,  tor  and  against, 
eon  denotes  the  contrary  or  negative  side  of 
a  question.  When  used  as  a  noun  it  denotes 
a  person  who  is  in  the  negative;  or  more  com- 
monly a  statement,  argument,  point  or  con- 
sideration, in  opposition  to  or  militating 
against  what  has  been  proposed;  as,  to  take 
up  the  proi  and  cone  of  an  argument 

Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke. 

And  /r»  mtui  c*h  by  ttims  they  took.        PrSfr. 

Con  (^konX  vt.  pret  A  pp.  eonfied;  ppr. 
oonnui^.  [  In  first  sense  from  A.  Sax. 
etinnan,  to  know,  to  be  able;  in  second 
from  A.  Sax.  eunntan,  to  try,  to  examine, 
from  the  same  verb.  See  Can,  Know] 
Lt  To  know. 

Of  muses.  Hobinol,  I  e0nH4  no  skOt       Spenttr. 
They  say  they  coh  to  heaven  the  highway.  S/enstr. 

2.  To  peruse  carefully  and  attentively;  to 
study  over;  to  learn ;  as,  to  eon  a  lesson. 

Here  are  your  part«,  and  I  am  to  Intreat  you  to 
€9H  them  t>y  to-morrow  nighL  AA«^ 

A  brave  Samuel  lohnson.  In  his  forlorn  nrret. 
miffht  (VN  over  the  nographles  of  authors  fai  that 
way  I  Carlyle. 

—To  eon  thanked  to  be  pleased  or  obliged, 
or  to  thank.    [Equivalent  to  Fr.  eawrir  gri,\ 

I  «M  you  no  thanks  for  h.  Shak, 

Con,  Conn  (kon  or  kunX  v7.  }^a\AL  to 
direct  the  man  at  the  helm  of  a  vessel  how 
to  steer ;  as,  to  eon  a  ship. 

Conacre  (kon-&'kdrX  a.  In  Ireland,  per- 
taining to  the  cust4im  of  letting  land  in 
small  portions  to  poor  people  for  a  single 


crop,  the  rent  being  paid  in  money  or  in 

labour. 

The  6elds  had  been  let  out  under  the  nnaert 
qrstetn,  at  so  much  a  rood,  for  the  potato-season. 

Trolloft. 

Conacre  (kon-&'k«rX  t.t  To  let  on  the 
conacre  system. 

Conaxlum  (k6-n&'ri-umX  n.  [L.  conia.  Or. 
Mnoe,  a  cone.  ]  A  name  once  given  to  the 
pineal  gland. 

Conation  (ko-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  wixor,  eona- 
ho,  to  attempt,  to  strive  after.]  In rn^fapA. 
a  word  invented  bv  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 
design  the  faculty  of  voluntary  agency,  em- 
bracing desire  and  volition. 

Conatiye  (kon'a-tivX  a.  Belating  to  the 
faculty  of  conation. 

This  division  of  mind  into  the  three  great  classes 
of  the  cc^^tive  faculties,  the  feelings.  .  .  .  and  the 
exertive  or  cfinatn/*  powers,  .  .  .  was  first  promul- 
gated by  Kant  Sir  tV.  Hamiittn. 

Conatus  (ko-na'tusX  n.  A  tendency  simu- 
lating an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  plant  or 
animal  to  supply  a  want;  a  nisus. 

What  cpMofMx  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine 
or  hedgehog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  t        PtUiy. 

Concamerate  (kon-kam'«r-itx  v.t  [L.  con- 
eamiero,  to  arch— con,  and  eamera.  an  arch, 
arched  roof,  or  chamber.]  To  arch  over;  to 
vault   'One  eoncamcroted  bone.*  N.Qrew. 

JBara] 

Concameratlon  (kon-kam'6r-i"8honX  n.  An 
arching:  an  arch  or  vault    [Kare.] 

The  inside  of  these  hot-houses  are  divided  into 
many  cells  and  concmmtratint*.       Sir  T.  Htr^trt. 

Concatenate  (kon-kafe-nit).  v.t,  pret  A 
pp.  concatenated;  ppr.  concatenating.  [L. 
eonceUeno,  eoneatenatum,  to  link  tc^ther 
—  con,  together,  and  catena^  a  chain.  See 
COAIK.I  To  link  together;  to  unite  in  a 
successive  series  or  chain,  as  things  depend- 
ing on  each  other. 

Nature  has  c^MOUenmUd  our  fortunes  and  affec- 
tions together  with  indissoluble  bands  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy. Bamrw. 

Concatenate t  (konkat'e-nitX  a.  Linked 
together.  '  The  elementa  be  so  c<mcaeena<«. ' 
AthmoU. 

Concatenation  (kon-kaf  e-ni''shonX  n.  The 
state  of  being  concatenated  or  linked  toge- 
ther ;  a  series  of  links  united ;  a  succe^ve 
series  or  order  of  things  connected  or  de- 
pending on  each  other.  'The  consonancy 
and  concateiuition  of  truth.'  B.  Jomon, 
'  A  due  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects.' 
Home.  'A  eonealenation  of  explosions.' 
Irving. 

Concauflet  (kon-kftz'X  n.  Joint  cause. 
Fotherby. 

Concayation(kon-k&-vrshonXn.  [SeeCoM- 
OAVB.]    The  act  of  making  concave. 

ConcaTe  (konlcivX  a.  [L  eoneavus—eon, 
and  eavue,  hollow.  See  Cavb.]  L  Hollow 
and  curved  or  rounded,  as  the  inner  surface 
of  a  spherical  body;  presenting  a  hollow 
or  incurvation  towards  some  direction  ex- 
pressed or  understood;  incurved.  A  sur- 
face is  concave  when  straight  lines  drawn 
from  point  to  point  in  it  fall  between  the 
surface  and  the  spectator;  and  convex  when 
the  surface  comes  between  him  and  such 
lines.  'Concave  shores.'  Shak.—ZHoUovr; 
empty.    [Bare.] 

For  his  verity  in  lore.  I  do  think  him  as  eoftan*  as 
a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut  SAaJt, 

—Concave  lene,  in  optice,  a  lens  having  either 

one  or  both  sides  concave. 

See   LSKS,  —  Omeave  mirror^ 

in  optice.     See  Mirror.  — j1 

concave  VtaS,  in  6o(any,  a  leaf 

with  ita  edge  raised  above  the 

disc 

ConcaTe  (konlcivx  n.  A  hol- 
low; an  arch  or  vault;  a  cavity. 
'The  concave  of  this  ear.'  B. 
Jonaon.  '  The  Cfoneave  of  the 
blue  and  cloudless  sky.'  Worde- 
worth. 

ConcaTe  (konlcivX  v.  L  pret  A  pp.  concaved; 
ppr.  concaving.  To  niake  hollow.  'That 
western  bay  cotieaved  by  vast  mountains.' 
Anna  Seward.    [Rare.] 

Concayed  (konltAvdV.  p.  and  a.  Hade  hol- 
low. In  her.  an  epithet  sometimes  applied 
to  ordinaries,  ^.,  when  bowed  in  the  form 
of  an  arch;  as,  a  chief  concaved.  Called  also 
Arched. 

ConcaTely  (konlcAvllX  adv.  So  as  to  be 
concave;  In  a  concave  manner. 

ConcaTeneiB  (konlc&v-nesx  n.  Hollowness; 
concavity.    Johneon. 

ConcaYi^  (kon-kavl-tlX  n.  [Fr.  concavity, 
L.  coneavita*.]  1.  Hollownesa  —  2.  A  con- 
cave surface,  or  the  space  contained  in  it; 


Concave  or 
Planoconcave 
Lens. 


Concavo  con- 
cave Lens. 


Concavo-om- 
vex  Leas. 


the  internal  surface  of  a  hollow  spherical 
body,  or  the  space  within  such  body.  '  The 
concavities  of  the  shells.'    Woodward. 

Look  upon  the  outside  of  a  dome,  your  eye  half 
surrounds  it;  look  up  into  the  inside,  and  at  one 
glance  you  have  all  the  prospect  of 
R;  the  entire  t»Mcavt(y  falls  into  your 
eye  at  once.  Addison. 

ConcaTO-ooncaye  (kon-kr- 
v6-kon-k&vX  a.  Concave  or 
hollow  on  both  surfaces,  as  a 
lens;  but  lenses  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequently  termed 
double  concave  lenses.     See 

Concayo -convex  (kon-ki'v5- 
kon-veksX  a.  A  term  applied 
to  a  lens  which  is  concave  on  one  side  and 
convex  on  the  other,  but  so  that  the  con- 
vex surface  has  the  least  curvature,  and 
would  not,  if  continued,  meet 
the  concave  surface.  See  COK- 

VKX- 

ConcayouBt  (kon-ka'vusX  a. 
Concave.  '  Conoavo%i»  parts 
of  the  liver.'  Al^.  Pot- 
ter. 

ConoayouBlyt  (kon-ki'vus-li). 
adv.  In  a  concave  manner; 
so  as  to  show  a  concave  sur- 
face; concavely. 

The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Axioa  is  coneervoHsly  In- 
verted. Sir  T.  Browns. 

Conceal  (kon-s^l'X  v.t  (From  L.  concelo.  to 
conceal— con,  together,  and  celo,  to  hide, 
which  Is  cog.  with  A.  Sax.  helan,  to  cover, 
E.  heU,  hoU,  AtiZJ,  ^kc.]  L  To  hide;  to  with- 
draw from  observation ;  to  cover  or  keep 
from  sight;  as.  a  party  of  men  concealed 
themselves  behind  a  wall;  a  mask  ^meeal* 
the  face. 

What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and  cmtctml 
his  bloodt  Gen.  aaxviL  a6. 

2.  To  keep  close  or  secret;  to  forbear  to  dis- 
close; to  withhold  from  utterance. or  de- 
claration ;  as,  to  conceal  one's  thoughts  or 
opiniona 

I  have  not  constmlsd  the  words  of  the  Holy  One. 

Job  vL  to. 
My  rradous  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  csnestU.     Shah. 

—Conceal,  Hide,  Dieguiee,  Secrete.  Conceal, 
a  generic  term  for  to  hide  from  sight  or 
observation,  generally  implying  less  of  ac- 
tion than  either  hide,  dieauiee,  or  accrete. 
Everything  hidden,  iUsgulsed,  or  secreted 
is  concealed ;  but  it  is  not  always  hidden, 
disguised,  or  secreted  when  it  is  concealed. 
Hide,  to  withdraw  or  put  away  from  sight, 
as  into  an  obscure  place:  often  used  in  a 
sense  less  active  than  disguise  or  secrete ; 
as,  to  hide  treasure ;  a  cottage  hidden  amid 
woods.  Disguise,  to  conceal  by  ^ving  a 
false  appearance  to;  as,  to  disamse  one's 
self;  to  disguise  one's  feelings.  Seereie,  lit. 
to  set  apart  or  aside,  to  conceal  by  putting 
away  in  a  secret  place.— Stn.  To  hide,  se- 
crete, screen,  cover,  disguise,  dissemble. 

ConoealaUe  (kon-s^l'a-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  concealed,  hid,  or  kept  close.  '  The 
omnisciency  of  Ood,  whereunto  there  is  no- 
thing concealable.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Conoealedly  (kon-sSred-lIX  ado.  in  a  con- 
cealed, concealing,  or  clandestine  manner ; 
so  as  not  to  be  detected. 

Worldly  lusts  and  interests  slfly  creep  in,  and  con- 
ctmM^y  work  in  their  hearts.  B/.  Catttkn. 

Concealedness  (kon-sfired-nesX  n.  A  state 
of  being  concealed.    Johnson. 

Concealer  (kon-sfil'drX  n.  l  One  who  con- 
ceals. 

The  cvnstaisr  of  the  crime  was  equally  gull^f  • 

It  A  person  formerly  employed  in  England 
to  find  out  concealed  Uuids,  that  is,  lands 

{trivily  kept  from  the  king  by  persons  hav- 
ng  nothing  to  show  for  their  title  to  them. 
Concealment  (kon-sdrmentX  n.    1.  The  act 
of  concealing,  hiding,  or  keeping  secret 

She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  eonctalmunt,  like  a  worm  i'  the  b«id. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Skak. 

Speclflcallv.  in  law,  the  suppression  of  tmth 
to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of  another.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  hid  or  concealed ;  pri- 
vacy. 

Some  dear  cause 
Will  In  conceaiment  wrap  me  for  a  while.    Skak. 

8.  Shelter  from  observation;  cover  from 
sight 

The  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  nnctalmcnt  to  a  few. 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests. 

Thamsam. 


ch,  cAain;     Ch,  8c  locA;     g,  ^;     J,>ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^r;     th,  <Aen;  th,  tMn;     w,  urig;    wh,  loMg;    zh,  arure.— See  Kbt. 
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4.  In  Eng.  hist  property  concealed  from  the 

commisBioners  for  the  dissolution  of  mon- 

uteries,  &c. ,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

5.t  Secret  knowledge;  a  secret. 

A  worthy  gentleman 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  coMCtalnunts.  Shak. 

8tn.  Secrecy,  disguise,  hiding,  retreat,  hid- 
ing-place. 

Concede  (kon-sddO,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  con- 
ceded;  ppr.  coneedvig.  [L  coneedOt  to  go 
with,  give  way,  to  yield— con,  tof^ther,  and 
cedo,  to  go,  yield.]  1.  To  admit  as  true. 
Just,  or  proper;  to  grant;  to  let  pass  undis- 
puted ;  as,  the  advocate  concedes  the  noint 
in  question.  'Assumed  as  a  principle  to 
prove  anoUier  thing  which  is  not  conceded 
as  true  itself.'  Sir  T.  Browm.  Often  gov- 
erning a  clause  introduced  by  that 

So  far  from  conctding^  that  the  creations  of  art  are 
unreal,  there  is  a  sense  m  which  it  may  be  maintained 
that  all  great  works  of  art  are  more  real . . .  than  the 
matter-of-fact  world,  for  which  exclusive  reality  is 
claimed.  Dr.  Caira. 

2.  To  make  a  concession  of;  to  grant  as  a 
privilege ;  to  yield  up ;  to  grant ;  to  allow ; 
to  surrender ;  as,  the  Egyptian  government 
conceded  the  privilege  of  cutting  the  Suez 
Canal  to  a  Frenchman. 
Concede  (kon-sSd'), «. ».  To  make  concession; 
to  grant  a  request  or  petition;  to  yield. 

I  wished  you  to  eonctdt  to  America  at  a  time  when 
she  prayed  concession  at  your  feet.  Burkt. 

Conceder  (kon-sdd'^r),  n.  One  who  con- 
cedes. 

Conceit  (kon-sdtO.  n.  [O.E.  oofiwyte,  wn\- 
ceivtt  O.Fr.  concept,  from  L.  conceplus,  a  re- 
ceiving, conception,  from  concipw,  to  con- 
ceive—  con,  and  eapio,  to  take  or  seize; 
comp.  deceit,  receipt]  l.t  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind; 
conception;  idea;  thought;  image. 

In  laughing  there  ever  precedeth  a  conceit  of  some- 
what ridiculous,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man. 

Bacon. 

2.t  Power  or  faculty  of  conceiving;  under- 
standing; apprehension. 

How  often  did  her  eyes  say  to  me  that  they  loved  I 
yet  I,  not  looking  for  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  r»M- 
'    crit  open  to  understand  them.  Sir  P.  Sidtt^. 

8.  Opinion;  estimation;  view  or  belief. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  P  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.        Prov.  xxvL  la. 

By  a  little  studying  in  learning  and  a  great  conceit 
of  himself  he  has  lost  his  religion.  Bentlty. 

4.  An  ill-grounded  opinion;  a  baseless  fancy; 
a  crotchety  notion. 

The  form  which  this  conceit  usually  assumes  is  that 
of  supposing  that  nature  lends  more  assistance  to 
human  endeavours  in  agriculture  than  in  manufac- 
tures, y.  S.  Mat. 

6.  An  ill-grounded  opinion  of  one's  own  im- 
portance; self-conceit;  vanity;  as,  a  person 
full  of  coneeit  *  Plumed  with  conceit.' 
Cotton.  —  6l  A  witty,  happy,  or  ingenious 
thought  or  expression;  something  witty, 
amusing,  or  well -conceived;  a  quaint  or 
humorous  fancy:  wit ;  humour :  ingenuity: 
in  modern  usage  it  is  more  especially  applied 
to  a  quaint  or  odd  thought  or  fancy  out 
of  place ;  a  thought  or  expression  intended 
to  be  stnking  or  poetical,  but  rather  far- 
fetched, insipid,  or  pedantic. 

Hb  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there 
is  no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet.      SMaJk. 

The  later  writers,  in  order  to  gain  more  applause, 
deviated  in  some  manner  from  the  spirit  of  Petrarch, 
seekit^  ingenious  thoughts,  ilorid  conceits,  splendid 
ornaments.  Hntlant. 

—  OuX  of  coneeit  with,  not  having  a  favour- 
able opinion  of;  no  longer  pleased  with. 

What  hath  chiefly  put  me  oat  o^  conceit  tvith  this 
moving  manner,  is  the  frequent  disappointiiirnt. 

Swift. 
Conceit  (kon-s£tO>  v.t    l.t  To  conceive;  to 
imagine;  to  think;  to  form  an  idea  of. 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  murderer.  Shak. 

2.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun,  to  imagine 
wrongly;  to  err  in  believing.    iRare.] 

The  strong,  bv  conceiting  themselves  weak,  are 
thereby  rendered  Inactive.  South. 

We  coneeit  ourselves  that  we  contemplate  absolute 
existence  when  we  only  speculate  absolute  privation. 

Sir  It'.  Hanttlton.       \ 

Conceit  t  (kon-sfitO*  v.t.    To  form  a  notion ; 
to  conceive.     'Those  whose  vulgar  appre-  i 
hensions  omxeeii  but  low  of  matrimonial  pur- 
poses.'   Milton.  I 

Conceited  (kon-sfit'ed),  a.  L  t  Endowed  with 
fancy  or  imagination;  ingenious;  well  or  * 
wittily  conceived  or  expressed.  *  Conceited 
masoues.  rich  banquets.'  Drayton.  'An 
admirable  conceited  fellow.'  Shak.  'Active 
of  body,  pleasantly  conceited,  and  sharp  of 


wit.'  Knolles.—2.f  Ingeniously  or  curiously 
contrived ;  fanciful.  *  A  conceited  chair  to 
sleep  in.'  Evelyn.— S.  Entertaining  a  flat- 
tering opinion  of  one's  self ;  self -conceited ; 
vain;  egotisticaL  'Some  empty  conceited 
heads.'  Felton.  It  may  have  of  before  the 
object  of  conceit  '  How  conceited  of  their 
own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.'    Bentley. 

Conceitedly  (kon-sSt'ed-liX  adv.  l.  In  a 
conceited  manner;  with  vanity  or  egotism ; 
as,  he  spoke  conceitedly  of  his  attainments. 
2.  t  Wittily;  ingeniously.  '  Cicero  most  pleas- 
santly  and  conceitedly  (said).'  Holland.— 
8.t  Fancifully;  whimsically.  'Conceitedly 
dress  her.'    Donne. 

OonoeitedneB8(kon-8St'ed-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  conceited ;  an  overweening  fond- 
ness of  one's  own  person  or  endowments ; 
vanity;  conceit  'Aristotle's  pride,  conceit- 
edness,  and  unthankfulness  towards  Plato.' 
Dr.  H.  More. 

As  arrogance  and  coneeitedness  of  our  own  abilities 
are  very  shocking  and  oflfensive  to  men  of  sense  and 
virtue,  we  may  be  very  sure  they  are  highly  displeas- 
ing to  that  Being  who  delights  m  a  humble  mind. 

Addison. 

ConceitleSBt  (kon-s€tles),  a.  Of  dull  con- 
ception; stupid;  dull  of  apprehension. 

Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  eonuitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery?  ShaM. 

ConceiTEbility  (kon-sSv'a-biV'i-ti),  n.  Con- 
ceivableness. 

ConceivaUe  (kon-8§v'a-bl),  a.  -Capable  of 
being  conceived,  thought,  imagined,  or  un- 
derstood. '  Whereby  any  conoeivabU  weight 
may  be  moved  by  any  corweivahle  power.' 
Bp.  WiVcins. 

If  .  .  .  those  propositions  only  are  conceivaNe  of 
which  subject  and  predicate  are  capable  of  unity  of 
representation,  then  is  the  subjectivity  of  space  in- 
conceivable. H.  Spencer. 

Conceivableness  (kon-sSv'a-bl-nes),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conceivable.    H.  Spencer. 

Conceivably  (kon-seVa-bli),  adv.  In  a  con- 
ceivable or  intelligible  manner.  Sir  T. 
Browne;  Whately. 

Conceive  (kon-s^v'),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  ctm^ 
ceived;  ppr.  conceiving.  [O.  Ft.  coneever,  con- 
ceveir,  Fr.  concevoir,  from  L.  eoneipere,  to 
conceive,  perceive,  receive,  comprise—  con, 
together,  and  eapto,  to  take,  receive.  ]  1.  To 
become  pregnant  with;  to  develop  in  the 
womb  in  an  embryonic  state.  '  Sinful  man 
conceived  and  bom  in  sin.'    Tennyson. 

She  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age. 

Lukelja. 
2.  To  form  in  the  mind;  to  devise. 

Nebuchadnezzar  hath  conceived  a  purpose  against 
you.  Jer.  zUx.  y>. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and 
exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life.       CiMon. 

5.  To  realize  in  the  mind ;  to  form  a  con- 
ception of;  to  place  distinctly  before  the 
thoughts ;  to  comprehend:  often  used  as  a 
speciflc  term  in  philosophy.    See  Corckp- 

TION,  2. 

We  can  neither  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  an  tilti- 
mate  minimum  of  space  or  time :  nor  can  we,  on  the 
othtr,  conceits  their  infinite  divisibility.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  cannot  conceive  the  absolute  commencement 
of  Ume.  nor  the  utmost  limit  of  space,  and  are  yet 
equally  unable  to  coneeive  them  without  any  com- 
mencement or  limit.  .Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

4.  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  suppose  pos- 
sible. 

You  can  hardly  conceive  this  man  to  have  been  bred 
in  the  same  climate.  Swift. 

6.t  To  admit  into  the  mind;  to  feel.  '  Such 
a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds  cotxeeive.'  Shak. 

6.  t  To  become  aware  of  or  acquainted  with. 

Concertnnr  the  dishonour  of  his  mother 

He  straight  declined,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply, 

Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on't  in  himselfT  SMaJt. 

7.  To  express;  to  embody  in  words;  as,  I 
received  a  letter  conceived  in  the  following 
terms.  (An  incorrect  use  of  the  word.]— 
Stm.  To  apprehend,  imagine,  suppose,  un- 
derstand, comprehend,  believe,  think. 

Conceive  (kon-s$vO.  v.i.  l.  To  have  a  fetus 
formed  in  the  womb;  to  become  pregnant 

Thou  shalt  cenceive,  and  bear  a  son.    Judg.  xiii.  3. 

2.t  To  hold  an  opinion:  with  qf. 

The  >n"ieved  commons 
Hardly  concert>e  of  me :  let  It  be  nois'd 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  SMak. 

8.  To  have  or  form  a  conception  or  idea ;  to 
think:  with  0/ 

Conceive  qf  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their 
own  natures;  conceive  c/  things  completely  in  all 
their  partv  IVatU. 

Conceiver  (konsiv'ftr).  n.  One  that  con- 
ceives.   Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Conoelebratet  (kon-scrd-britX  v.t  (L.  eon- 
oelebro.]   To  celebrate  together.    Sherwood. 


Conoentt  (kon-smtO.  n.  (L.  coneentus,  fh>m 
coneino,  to  sing  in  accordance— con,  and 
oano,  to  sing.  ]  1.  Concert  of  voices;  concord 
of  sounds;  harmony.  'That  undisturbed 
song  of  pure  concent'  MiUorL~~2.  Consist- 
ency; accordance.  'In  concent  to  his  own 
principles.'    Atierbury. 

Concent t  (kon-senfX  v.t.  To  make  to  ac- 
cord; to  harmonize. 

Such  musick  is  wise  words,  with  time  eoncented. 

Spenser. 

Concfentfolt  (kon-senVful),  a.  Harmonious. 
'So  concentjid  an  harmony.'    Fotherby. 

Concentrate  (kon-sen'trit  or  kim'sen-tr&t), 
v.t  pret  A  pp.  ameerUrated;  ppr.  concen- 
trating. [See  Concentre.]  L  To  bring  to 
a  common  centre  or  point  of  union;  to  cause 
to  come  together;  to  bring  nearer  to  eadi 
other;  to  bring  to  bear  on  one  point;  to 
direct  towards  one  object;  as,  to  concentrate 
rays  of  light  into  a  focus. 

He  hastily  coHeeMtrated  his  whole  force  at  his  own 
camp.  Moiiiy. 

The  magistracy  are  now  eomttntrating  their  efforts 
on  the  suppression  of  bcgginr. 

Sxantiner  newspaper. 

2.  In  chemical  manipulations,  to  intensify 
by  removing  non-essentUd  matter;  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  Kreat  strength  and  purity;  to 
rectify.  'Spiritof  vinegar  ooticentraCea  and 
reduced  to  its  greatest  strength.'  Arhultknot 

See  CONCENTRATION  Qi\ 

Concentrate  (kon-sen'tr&t  or  kon'aen-trat). 
v.i.  To  approach  or  meet  in  a  common 
point  or  centre. 

Concentrated  (kon-sen'tr&t-ed  or  kon'sen- 
tr&t-ed),  p.  and  a.  L  Brought  to  a  common 
point  or  centre.— 2.  Increased  in  strength 
by  concentration  ^which  see);  as,  a  canoen- 
trated  solution  of  morphia;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.— 3.  Jn  pathoL  a  term  applied 
to  the  pulse  when  there  is  a  contracted  con- 
dition of  the  artery. 

Concentoation  (kon-sen-trft'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  concentrating ;  as,  (a)  the  act  of  col- 
lecting into  a  central  point;  the  act  of 
directuig  to  one  object;  the  state  of  being 
brought  to  a  common  point  or  centre ;  as. 
the  concentration  of  troops  in  one  place;  the 
concentration  of  one's  energies. 

The  evidence  of  superior  genliu  Is  the  power  of 
Intellectual  eoneentration.  B.  R.  Hnyeton. 

(ft)  In  chem.  the  act  of  increasing  the  strength 
of  fluids  by  volatilizing  part  of  their  water. 
The  matter  to  be  concentrated  must,  there- 
fore, be  less  readilv  evaporated  than  water, 
as  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  solutions 
of  alkalies,  Ac. 

Concentrative  (kon-sen'tra-tiv),a.  Tending 
to  concentrate;  characterized  by  concentra- 
tion. 'A  coMen!trative  act,  or  act  of  atten- 
tion.' Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
0oncentrativene88(kon-Ben'tra-tiv-nes).  n. 
The  quality  or  faculty  of  concentratmg ; 
specifically,  in  phren.  one  of  the  propenu- 
ties  whose  function  is  supposed  to  bestow 
the  power  of  concentrating  two  or  more 
mental  powers  at  one  and  the  same  time 
upon  any  particular  object. 
Concentrator  (kon'sen-trft-tte),  n.  One 
who  or  Uiat  which  concentrates;  specifically, 
an  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  dry, 
comminuted  ore,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  its  particles,  by  exposing  a  falling  sheet 
of  ore  dust  to  intermittent  puffs  of  air.  E, 
H.  Kniaht 

Concentre  (kon-sen't^rX  v.i.  pre!  A  pp. 
concentred;  ppr.  concentring.  [Fr.  eoncen- 
trer—L.  con^  together,  and  centrum,  a 
centre]  To  convene  to  or  meet  In  a  com- 
mon centre;  to  combine  or  be  united  in  one 
object  '  God,  in  whom  all  perfections  con- 
centre.'   Bp.  Beveridge. 

All  these  are  like  so  many  lines  drawn  from  several 
objects,  that  in  some  way  relate  to  him.  and  coHcen- 
tre  in  him.  Sir  M.  Hait. 

Concentre  (kon-sen't^rX  v.t  To  draw  or 
direct  to  a  common  centre;  to  bring  toother: 
to  concentrate.  'In  the  toncentnng  all 
their  precious  beams.'  Milton.  'The  wretch 
ctmcentred  all  in  self.'  Sir  W.  Scott. 

By  no  other  intellectual  application  Is  the  soul  thos 
reflected  on  itself,  and  Its  faculties  (v«KV»»i>«i^  in  sttcb 
independent,  vigorous,  unwonted,  and  continuous 
energy.  Sir  tV.  Hatmtltom. 

Concentric (kon-sen'trik), a.  [l^eoneentrieue 
—con,  and  centrum,  centre.  ]  Having  a  com- 
mon centre ;  as,  concentric  circles,  elllpaca, 
spheres.  &c. ;  the  concentric  coatvof  onions, 
or  l)ulbs  with  many  layers ;  the  concetUrie 
orbits  of  the  planets.  'Concentric  clrclM 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.'    Newton. 

Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  heaven  make. 
For  they  are  all  coneentrie  unto  thee.  Donnt. 


Fite,  fir,  fat.  fftU;       m<,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not.  mOve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abtoie;      jT,  Sc  C^. 


OOHOINTIUCAI. 

OoiLcnLt]iG4l  (lioii-Hu'trili-il).  a.    Bum  u 
f^nrtinijrui     BovU;  ArhuthnoL 

-•ly(kon-«ii'trlli-»]-ll),iidt    In 


ConeeatrlCftte  (kon-im'W-kil),  v.L     Tq 

Conoontrtolty  (kon-Mii-triirU),  n.    SUU 
ol  Iwing  conMDUic. 
Oonoentiial(lion-wn'lQ-»lJ,o.    [TroniMn- 

■phera'    T.  Warton.    [tt*™.] 
Conoapt  (kon'MptX  n.    The  iDbJict  (*  ■ 
CDUueptlan ;   the  objMt  cancslvsd  bj  Uie 

■  BmtirOal  tttiaf4*t  which  an  ^(occiher  d«k**d 
pHtIr  bj  niMriac*  iKl  imtUif  )^  tlu  put  un4n. 

OoneaptMle (kon-MtfWklX ».  H-  mnap- 
taealum,  fram  wuripJo.  S«  CoHCicvi.] 
L  Thil  tn  wbieb  inj- 


looaa  HDifl^  Ai»  jruu  luiru  no  eanaplioti  how 

j    ai  A  conceit:  i  tincJlul  thought.     'Fallot 

I    mampiiinit.  poinU  of  Epigram,  uid  wlttt- 

I    elinii.'    Dryden—ImmatiilaU  wnrnjfion. 

"flalMHACVUTE.-STH  NDtloDjdcu.  iiniWB, 

honghl,  concspt.  ipprehanalon,  HnUmonl. 


neepUoic  Woodtta 


■nd  ftnthfrldit  tn  both 
contained.  AppUe^laleo 
lotilmllaroqpiaintbt    I 
lungl. 
lUUlltrtCkon-    , 


.ulity  of  being  lan- 

celr«bl«,     CulinirfA.      CmnptictaoCu  am. 

OonomMlblet     (kon-    cnixiidcii  in  ceu^ 

wp'll-w).  a.  [See  Con-     ""ut- 

oiiVABU.)  Cinible  of 

b«lng  oDDcelvod :  concdnble:  loMllglbla. 

'Attrlbul«i  millr  toaavtMt  bj  ni.'     Sir 

M.  llaU. 
OOQCepUon  (lian.Kp'iliaD).  n.  [L,  ennapfis, 

from  HiuipCo.    See  COMdlvI.]    L  The  met 

o[  Goncelrlns:  the  nnt  tormaUDti  of  the 


L  The  ict  of  « 


pAiioi'mtiur 
—lb)- which  1 
NUBht  before 

>.   latr 


•culpton'  Br.  Cairi.  (J)  In 

, ,., .Dental  net  or  eamMnmtlon  of 

(cM  br  which  u  abient  obfect 

■-' '■•••-^TBUiemlnab) _  ._ 

ft  book.  ■Uhough 

ne  of  which  ii  in- 


Csfn^\  ^con*«flilbtc<^h/«wn</  fwMH.  «r  man 
■biT  reibjervd  1^'  th<  »tgnff\iAM  li  dra^pfld  up}  of 

(1)  That  which  comlltutea  the  mcMiing  of  a 
word,  and  which  li  not  capable  of  helm 
ptBiented  to  the  mind  by  a  dngle  ut  nf 
Imagjnatlon:  anntlnn:  aim  the  mental  oper- 
ation br  which  lucli  uotlODi  or  eonceptkni 
are  formed.     In  thli  lene  we  form  the  een- 

tribntei  of  a  bonk  toi^ther,  and  reoofnlie 
them  as  eilMIng  In  a  namber  of  Indlvldiial 
instancee  which  form  a  claaa  bv  tbf — '' — 
In  tlrtue  of  thia  fact 


(kon-aep'ihon-al-lilj,  n.  i 

OOnOBPtlOIUI  (kon^ep^oiX  «  Apt  b 
oonc^ie:  IrulUoL  ■TH]  fertile  and  am 
ttftiimt  womb.'    Shall. 

ConoMtlTa  (koD-tep'tiT),  •,  Capable  o 
ootuXdVlDg:  (a)  phjFllall;. 


OoncVPt1Ull>lll(kon-iep'tQ.al-lim)»  n.  li 
tiutafii.  a  doctrine  in  tome  Hnie  intenne 
diate  between  reallam  and  naminallim.  Stt 
extract  under  CONCEITUikllBI. 

OonoeptluUst  (kon-aep'ta-allit),  n.  Oni 
who  hold!  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  hai 
the  power  of  aaalgning  an  independent  ei 
iatenoe  to  geuetnl  conceptlona 

inci  ahlch  mar  be  ulM  ^i  . 


'•.Ski.  In - 

OonemtaAllItla  (kon-iep'ta.aMi'tlk),  < 
Pertaming  to  coaoeptoaUam  or  conceptoa 


1.  To  nlate  or  belong 


Prcuhlnlihc 
t.  To  aireet  tl 


S.  With  the  reAeilre  pronoun,  to  take  or 
bale  an  Intereet  In;  to  occup;  or  bun  oiw'a 

in  the  happineai  of  hii  iDbJecti. 

1.  To  ditlorbi  to  make  uneai/;  to  canae 
ooncem  to:  oeneiall;  In  pp. :  aa.  to  be  deeply 
Hnuemad  about  the  aatet/  ol  a  frleDd. 


'£kpagln4 


1  CompaaelonaCe  or  affectionate   regard ; 
anilcllude',  anilety;  agitation  or  ODeadaeu 
of  mind:  dliturtied  itate  of  reeling. 
v/hj  •!  tM>  oaoTK  for  ibi  pool  W*  wut  Ihen 

4.  An  eilabllihmenl  or  flrm  for  the  tranaac- 
tlon  of  builDeai:  a  mnnuracluring  or  com- 
uiefclalealabllahment  'Theitoppagenf  one 
or  two  more  banking  flmnrru.'  Sat.  Ken.- 
6.  Lonuly  applied  to  almott  any  object 
whatever,  eipeclilly  one  tbat  li  ll^ve  and 
conltrocted  at  dlffFTtntpiacu.  -llie  hack- 
ney coach— a  great,  lumbering,  tqoare,  eon- 
ccm.'  Didrrni  (Colloq  ]— Oirf,  5a(feilule, 
Cvnetm,  Ataiitif.    See  under  ClHI. 


OOHOZHTATIOH 

OODOenisner* {kon-eer'nanal). tl.  Com 

..dTon-airndap.  ando.  Ha 
inlereated;  engaged:  anxioiu. 
-■-  'Uon-itm'ed-lll.  ode. 

■eet."     ClitrradmL 
(kon 


Ing  to ;  reffardlni ;  with  relation  to,  [T 
ward,  orlglnnlly  a  participle,  li  Bo*  fi 
aatabllihed  aa  a  prepoeltfan.  belug  fre 
Dead  without  bdng  made  to  agree  with  I 


thing  In  which  oi 


1.  state  of  concerning  or  bearing  upon  the 
Intereet  or  bapplneae  of  one :  importance 

SM'^^v'!^';,.-.":^!?^;:™.  ^^ 

»  state  o(  being  concerned  or  occupied;  In- 
terfarence:  parUclpatlon. 

,h.n  .L^,M,  ^  „d  b«  .=.  «m.  taBhl.  pj«,«. 

4  8Wte  of  being  concerned  or  amOaiii;  OOD- 

parantij  from  L.  eon,  together,  and  cerjarv. 
tocontond.  but  rather  mlupellod  from  h. 

to  employ.]    1.  To  contrive  and  tettle  by 
mutual  aammunlaatloD  of  oplnlona  or  pro- 


(.  To  plan:  to  deflae. 


wIthuilA.     IRnre.) 
kmowt  {kon'aett).  n 


....  .,     Fining!  the  L.  con- 

HHjuf,  a  ilnglng  together,  aeema  to  bars 
had  an  iDlluenca.)    1.  Agreement  of  two 

amutnal  onmmunicatloa  of  opinloni  and 
iwe;  Bcoonlance  In  a  acheme;  harmony; 


public muiical  entertainment 4.  Inmndi, 

concord;  harmony. 

-  ConHTt  pile*.     See  PITCH. 
OonoertMt*  (kon-thir-tin-tiX  n.    fit.  ppr. 
of  muilc  coRipoud  for  leietal  principal  In- 


Oonoart&Uanl 


lonl  (kon-aer-a'ihonX  n.  [L  con 
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eertatio,  a  confcending  together.  See  CoN- 
CEBT,  v.t]    Strife;  contention. 

After  the  concertatum  when  they  could  not  agree, 
the  kine  coming  between  them,  called  away  the 
bishopsTrom  the  monks.  J^axe. 

ConoertatlTet  (kon-s^r'ta-tiv),  a.  Conten- 
tious; quarrelsome.    Bailey. 

Conoeried  (kon-s^rt'ed),  p.  and  a.  Mutually 
contrived  or  planned ;  as,  a  concerted  scheme. 
— Concerted  piece,  in  music,  a  composition 
in  parts  for  several  voices  or  instruments, 
as  a  trio,  a  quartet,  &c. 

Conoartilia  (kon-s^r-td'na),  n.  [From  eon- 
cert.  ]  A  musical  instrument  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  accordion.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  bellows,  with  two  faces  or  ends, 
generally  polygonal  in  shape,  on  which  are 
placed  the  various  stops  or  studs,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  free  me- 
tallic reeds  which  produce  the  sounds.  In  the 
English  concertina  the  finger-stops  are  in 
four  rows,  the  two  inner  rows  being  confined 
to  the  notes  of  the  natural  scale,  and  the 
two  outer  to  the  sharps  and  flats.  The  com- 
pass of  the  instrument  is  three  octaves  and 
three  notes,  and  the  sounds  in  the  scale  are 
double,  that  is.  in  pressing  a  stud  the  same 
note  is  produced  when  the  bellows  is  drawn 
out  as  when  it  Is  pushed  in.  The  German 
cpncertina  is  an  inferior  instrument,  having 
a  less  extensive  compass,  and  being  capable 
of  producing  music  only  in  a  venr  limited 
number  of  keys,  while  the  English  concer- 
tina can  be  played  in  any  key. 

ConoertiOll  (kon-s^r^shonyn.  Concert;  con- 
trivance; adjustment     Youna. 

Ck>licextmeilt  (kon-sdrfment ),  n.  The  act 
of  concerting.    R.  PoUok.    [Rare.] 

Concerto  (kon-char'tdX  n.  [It.]  A  piece  of 
music  for  a  concert;  originally,  a  compo- 
sition in  which  many  performers  played  in 
unison,  but  in  which  one  or  two  instruments 
took  the  lead;  but  now  a  species  of  compo- 
sition, usually  in  a  symphonic  form,  written 
for  one  principal  instrument,  vdth  accom- 
paniments for  a  full  orchestra. 

Concession  (kon-se'shonX  n.  [L.  c<moe9»io, 
from  concede.  See  Concede.]  1.  The  act 
of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding:  usually 
implying  a  demand,  claim,  or  request  from 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  made.  '  Not  per- 
mitted by  the  ooncesnon  of  God.'  Jer.  Tay- 
lor. 

The  concfstien  of  these  charters  was  in  a  jpariia- 
mentary  way.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

By  some  mutual  cntctssions  the  business  was  ad- 
Justed.  HcUlam. 

Specifically,  in  rhtt.  the  yielding,  granting, 
or  allowing  to  the  opposite  party  some  point 
or  fact  that  mav  bear  dispute,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  something  which  cannot  be  denied, 
or  to  show  that  even  admitting  the  point 
conceded,  the  cause  is  not  with  the  adverse 
party,  but  can  be  maintained  bv  the  advo- 
cate on  other  grounds.  —2.  The  thing  yielded ; 
a  grant 

A  giA  of  more  worth,  in  a  temporal  view,  was  the 
grant  to  the  king  of  the  cruzada.  the  excusada,  and 
other  concessions  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  Prtscott. 

[This  sense  has  been  specially  applied  to 
grants  of  land,  privileges,  or  immunities  to 
certain  individuals  or  companies  to  enable 
or  empower  them  to  do  certain  things,  as  to 
construct  railways,  canals,  &c. 

A  Frenchman  has  obtained  the  concession  (the 
privilege  of  makine  the  Suex  Canal),  and  it  may  be 
executed  by  French  engineers  and  French  workmen. 

Edin.  Xev.) 

Conceesionaryt  (kon-se'shon-ar-i).a.  Yield- 
ing by  indulgence  or  allowance.    Bailey. 

Concessionary  (kon-se'shon-ar-i),  n.  A 
concession  naire. 

Concessionist  (kon-se'shon-ist),n.  One  who 
makes  or  favours  concession.    Quart.  Rev. 

Conoesslonnaire (koh-ses-sydn&r).  n.  [Fr.] 
A  person  to  whom  a  privilege  or  concession 
has  been  made;  a  grantee. 

ConceesiTe  (kon-ses'i  vX  a.  Implying  conces- 
sion. '  A  concessive  conjunction.  Bp.  Lowth. 

Goncesslyely  (kon-seriv-li),  adv.  By  way  of 
concession  or  yielding;  by  way  of  admitting 
what  may  be  disputable. 

Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  concessively. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

ConoeSBOiy  (kon-ses'or-i).  a.  Conceding ; 
permissive.    [Rare.  ] 

These  laws  are  not  prohibitive,  but  concessory. 

yer.  Taylor. 

Concete,t  n.     Conception;  apprehension. 

Chaucer. 
Conoettism  (kon-set '  tizm ).  n.    The  use  of 

affected  wit  or  concetti.    Kingsley. 
Concetto  (kon-chet't6).  n.  pi.  Concetti(kon- 

chet'tfi).    [It   SeeCoNCKrp]   Affected  wit; 


an  ingenious  thought  or  turn  of  expression: 
a  conceit  '  A  kind  of  counter-taste  founded 
on  surprise  and  curiosity  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  concetto.'  Shenstone.  '  Con- 
cetti and  antitheses.'  Chesterfield. 
Condi  (kongk),  n.  [L.  concha,  Gr.  kongchi, 
Skr.  cankha,  a  shell]  1.  A  marine  shell, 
especially  that  of  the  Strombus  ffigas,  some- 
times called  fountain  shell,  from  its  use  in 
gardens.  'Orient  pearls  which  from  the 
conchs  he  drew.'  Dryden.—2.  A  spiral  shell 
used  by  the  mythological  divinities  called 
Tritons  as  a  trumpet 

There  is  the  Trophonius'  cave  In  which,  by  some 
artifice,  the  leaden  Tritons  are  made  not  only  to 
spout  water,  but  to  play  the  most  dreadful  groans 
out  of  their  lead  cenckt.  Thadur<iy. 

3.  The  external  portion  of  the  ear,  more 
especially  the  hollow  part  of  it  Called  also 
Coru^.  —  4.  In  arcA.  the  plain  ribless  sur- 
face of  a  vault  or  pendentive;  the  semi- 
dome  of  an  apse ;  the  apse  itself.  '  The  conch 
or  apse  before  which  stood  the  high  altar.' 
Milman.  Called  also  Concha.  See  Apse.— 
6.  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas 
and  other  neighbouring  islands :  so  called 
by  way  of  nickname  from  the  commonness 
of  the  conch-shell  there.  '  The  aforesaid 
postmaster,  a  stout  eoncA,  with  a  square-cut 
coatee  and  red  cape  and  cuffs.'  Mtch.  Scott 

Concha  (konglca),  n.  Same  as  Conch,  3  and  4. 

Conchaoeat  (kong-k&'sS-aX  Same  as  Con- 
ch\fera. 

Conchifer  (kong'ki-fdr),  n.  [L.  concha,  a 
shell,  wadfero,  to  bear.]  A  mollusc  of  the 
class  Conchifera. 

Gonchifera  (kong-kif  6r-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  concha, 
a  shell,  and  fero,  to  carry.  1  Lamarck's  name 
for  that  large  class  of  acepnalousmolluscous 
animals  which  are  protected  by  shells  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces,  and  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  bivalves.  They  include  the 
Lamellibranchiata  and  the  Brachiopoda, 
which  two  classes,  however,  differ  widely 
from  one  another. 

Conclllferoas(kong-kif6r-us),a.  Belonging 
to  the  Conchifera.  '  The  "^jnchiferous  or 
bivalve  Acephala.'    R.  Oarrier. 

Conchiform  (kongld-formX  a.  [L.  concha, 
a  shell,  and /orma,  shape.]    Shell-shaped. 

OoncJlitet  (kongldtX  n.  A  fossil  conch  or 
shell.    Bp.  Nicolson. 

Condlltlc  (kong-kit'ikX  a.  Composed  of 
shells;  containing  shells  in  abundance:  ap- 
plied to  limestones,  and  marbles  in  which 
the  remains  of  shells  are  a  noticeable  fea- 
ture.   Page. 

Conchoid  (konglcoid),  n.  [Gr.  kongchoeidis, 
from  kongchi,  a  shell,  and  eidos,  form.]  The 
name  of  a  curve  of  i^e  fourth  order,  given 
to  it  by  its  Inventor  Nicomedea 

Ooncholdal  (kong-koi'dalX  a.  In  mineral. 
having  convex  elevations  and  concave  de- 
pressions like  shells:  applied  principally  to 
a  surface  produced  by  breaking,  certain 
minerals  being  said,  to  have  a  eonchoideU 
fracture. 

ConcholOglcal  ( kong-kd-loj'ik-al  X  a.  Per- 
taining to  conchology.  '  The  concholMncal 
labours  of  Linnaeus  and  his  followers.'  £ncy. 
BriL 

ConcholOglst  (kong-koro-jist)  n.  1.  One 
versed  in  conchology.  —  2.  The  name  given 
to  the  carrier  shelu  (genus  Phoms),  from 
their  often  attaching  shells  to  the  margins 
of  their  whorls  as  they  grow. 

Conchology  (kong-koro-jiX  n  [Gr.  konachi, 
a  shell,  and  logos,  discourse.]  The  science 
of  shells:  that  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  formation,  and  clas- 
sification of  the  shells  with  which  the 
bodies  of  many  mollusca  are  protected;  or 
the  word  may  be  used  also  to  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  animals  themselves,  in 
which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  malacology. 
In  systems  of  conchology  shells  are  usually 
divided  into  three  orders.  Univalves,  Bi- 
valves, and  Multivalves,  according  to  the 
number  of  plates  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Conchometer  (kong-kom'et-^rX  n.  [Gr. 
koiufchi,  a  shell,  and  tnetron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  molluscous 
shells  and  the  angle  of  their  spire. 

ConcfllO-spiral  (kongTc6-8pI-ralX  n.  A  va- 
riety of  spiral  curve  existing  in  certain 
sheila     Agassis. 

Conchylaceons,  Conchyliaoeous  (kong- 
ki-l&'snus,  konK-kll'ia"8hUB).  a.  [L  conchy- 
lium,  from  Gr.  kotujchylion,  dim.  of  kongchi, 
a  shell  ]  Pertaining  to  shells;  resembling  a 
shell;  as.  conchyliaceotis  impressions. 

Conc^liologlst,  ConchyUology  (kong- 
kil'i^"o-jist,  kongklli-oT'o-jlX    [From  L 


eonchylium.  See  above.]  Forms  sometimes 
formerly  used  as  synonyms  of  Conchologist 
and  Conchology. 

GonchyllometxT  (kong-ka'l-om"et-riX  «. 
[L.  eonchylium  (see  aboveX  and  Gr.  metron, 
measure.  J  The  art  or  science  of  measming 
shells  or  their  curves. 

ConchyllOQS  (kong-kin-us).  a.  [L.  eonchyl- 
ium. See  above.  ]  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  the  shelled  mollusca. 

Conciator  (kou'shi-a-t«rX  n.  [L  L.  coneiare, 
conciatum,  to  refit,  from  eomotus,  pp.  of 
eomere,  to  dress,  adorn.]  In  glass-making, 
the  person  who  weighs  and  proportions  the 
materials  to  be  made  into  glasa 

Concierge  Q^oli-syarzhX  n.  [Fr.l  One  who 
attends  at  the  entrance  to  an  edifice,  public 
or  private;  a  door-keeper  to  a  hotel,  house, 
prison,  &c.;  a  janitor,  male  or  female;  a 
porter. 

OoncUlahlet  (kon-sin-a-bl),  n.  [L.  eoncUi- 
abulum,  dim.  of  concilium^  a  council]  A 
small  assembly;  a  conventicle. 

Some  have  sought  the  truth  in  conveatieles  and 
conciliables  of  hereticks  and  sectaries.         hme»m. 

Conciliahle  (kon-sil'i-a-blX  a.  (Capable  of 
being  reconciled  or  conciliated. 

Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complahis 
of  causes  rooted  ininunutable  nature,  utter  unfitnee. 
utter  disconformity.  not  eonciliable,  because  not  to  be 
amended  without  a  miracle.  Mtlt^n, 

Gondliahule  (kon-sil'i-a-bfilX  n.  [See  Cos- 
ciLiABLB,  n.]  Eccles.  a  small  assembly;  an 
obscure  council.    MUman,    ^are.] 

Gondliar  ( kon  -  sill-te X  a.  [From  L  conci- 
lium^ a  council.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  council.    '  ConcUiar  debates.'    Baker. 

Oondlianr  ( kon-sil'l-a-riX  a.  Same  as  Con- 
cUiar.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Conciliate  (kon-siri-&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  con- 
ciliated; ppr.  concUiatti^.  [L.  eoneuto,  con- 
ciliatum,  to  bring  together,  unite,  as  in 
thought  or  feeling,  from  eonei^tum,  plan, 
purpose,  council  See  Council.]  L  To  re- 
concile or  bring  to  a  state  of  friendship;  to 
make  friendly  or  satisfied;  to  pacify;  to 

80Oth& 

The  rapacity  of  his  father's  administratioD  had  ex- 
cited  such  universal  discontent,  that  it  was  found 
expedient  to  conciliate  the  nation.  J/allam. 

2.  To  lead  or  draw  to  by  moral  Influence  or 
power;  to  vdn,  gain,  or  engage,  by  some- 
thing adapted  to  secure  regard  or  favour. 

Christ's  other  miracles  ought  to  have  conciliated 
belief  to  his  doctrine  from  the  Jews.       Cnehoorth. 

It  were  to  be  supposed  .  .  .  that  these  evangelists 
and  apostolical  men  and  founders  of  uncorrupfied 
Christianity  in  many  places,  had  the  power  of  work* 
ing  miracles,  to  introduce  themselves  to  strangers, 
and  to  conciliate  thefar  regard  and  req>ect     yortm. 

3.  To  gain  or  secure  by  a  secret  though  not 
moral  Influence.  '  A  philtre,  or  plants  that 
conciliate  BS^ction.' Sir  T.  Broums.  [Rare.] 

4.  To  reconcile,  harmonize,  or  show  to  be 
compatible.— Syw.  To  win,  gain,  engage, 
propitiate,  reconcile,  appease. 

Conciliating  (kon-siri-at-ingX  a.  Winning; 
pacifying;  havinff  the  quality  of  gaining  fa- 
vour: as.  a  coneuiating  address. 

ConcUiailon  (kon-ain-&''8honX  »«  1  llie 
act  of  reconciling  persons  at  variance;  the 
act  of  makinfip  friends;  as,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  coneiluition  of  the  rival  lords. 

The  house  has  gone  farther;  it  has  declared  (vw- 
ciliation  admissible  previous  to  any  submission  on 
the  part  of  America.  Burkt. 

2.  The  act  of  winning  or  gaining:  as,  the  cork- 
ciliation  of  favour,  esteem,  affection,  and 
the  like.— 8.  The  act  of  reconciling,  or  ren- 
dering or  showing  to  be  compatible;  the  act 
of  harmonixing  or  showing  to  be  In  har- 
mony. 

St  Austin  repeatedly  declares  the  condliaeian  of 
the  foreknowleage,  predestination,  and  free  grace  of 
God  with  the  free  will  of  man,  to  be  a  most  diAcok 
questk>n,  intelligible  only  to  few.  Str  /f .  HamOSm. 

OonciliatiTe  (kon-sil1-ft-tivX  a.  Becondl- 
ing;  pacific;  conciliatonr.    Coleridge. 

Conciliator  (kon-sil'i-a-t&rX  n.  One  who 
conciliates  or  recondlea  *  The  eonotidtor 
of  Christendom.'    Bp.  Hacket 

Condliatoiy  (kon-sul-a-tor-iX  a.  Tending 
to  conciliate  or  reconcile;  tending  to  make 
peace  between  persons  at  variance;  pacific; 
as,  the  general  made  conciliatory  propoti' 
tions  to  the  insurgents;  the  l^slatore 
adopted  conciliatory  measurea  "The  ami- 
able, conciliatory  virtues  of  lenity,  modera- 
tion, and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of 
those  who  depend  on  this  kingdom.'  Burke. 
Stk.  Pacific,  winning,  engaging. 

Concinnatet  (kon-sin'at).  v.t  [L.  eondmio. 
eondnnatum.  See  CoNaNiriTT.]  Td  plac« 
fitly  or  becomingly  together;  to  make  neat; 
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to  clear:  to  purify.  *A  racelt  to  trim  and 
coneinnaU  wine.'    HoUantt 

Oondxmatlont  (kon>«in-na^shonX  n>  Put- 
ttnff  in  a  decent  or  becoming  form.  "The 
bniiding,  coneitintUion^  and  perfecting  of 
the  saints.'    Bv.  BsunoldM. 

Oonolnilityt  (kon-iinl-tlX  n.  [L.  eoneinni- 
Uu,  fitness,  neatness,  from  eonetnnus,  neat] 
Fitness;  suitableness;  neatness.  'An exact 
ccndnnity  and  erenness  of  fancy.'  HotpeU. 
'The  college  ...  so  amply  celebrated  for 
the  eoneinnity  of  its  building.'  L.  Addimm. 

JRare.] 

Condimontt  (kon-sin'usX  a.  IL.  eondnntti. 
8ee  CONCINNITT.]  Suitable;  agreeable;  har- 
monious.   Johnson;  Maunder. 

Condoiiaryt  (kon'shl-o-na-riX  a.  Same  as 
Coneionatory.    Selden, 

Condonatef  (kon'shi-o-nitXv.i  To  preach. 
Lithgone. 

OoiidoiiatiTe,Ooncioiuitoi7(lcon'shi-«-nA. 

UT.  kon'shi-d-n4''tor-i),a.  [L.  ccneionatoriuM, 
from  eoneio,  an  assembly.]  Pertaining  to 
preaching;  suited  to  or  usied  in  preaching 
or  discourses  to  public  assemblies.  *  Con- 
eionatory inyectives.'    HowtU.    [Rare.] 

Oondonatort  (kon'shi-d-nft-t^rX  n.  i.  A 
preacher.  Coekeram.—2.  A  common  coun- 
cilman; a  freeman.    Wharton, 

ConoiM  (kon-sIs'X  a*  [l*-  ooncitut,  out  off, 
Mef,  from  ooneiao—oon,  and  eado,  to  cut] 
Comprehending  much  in  few  words;  brier 
and  comprehensive;  employing  as  few  words 
as  possible:  as,  in  Genesis  we  have  a  eon- 
eiat  account  of  the  creation. 

The  €0ncite  ttyte,  which  espreneth  not  enoufh, 
bat  leaves  »otne«rhat  to  be  undcntood.    B.  yanstn. 

Where  the  author  it  .  .  .  too  brief  and  cvncist, 
amplify  a  little.  H'mttt. 

—Coneite,  Sucoinct^  Condented.  CovtetM  re- 
fers to  style  in  speaking  or  writing,  and 
signifies  expressing  much  in  a  few  words. 
Sueeinet  is  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
subject-matter.  Both  terms  signify  brevity 
and  comprehensiveness  combined,  but  we 
speak  of  a  eoneite  style  or  phrase ;  a  $ue- 
emet  narrative  or  account  Condensed  re- 
lates more  to  the  mode  of  treatment  by 
which  a  matter  is  brought  or  compressed 
into  a  smaller  space  than  it  might  have 
occupied.— Stn.  Brief,  short,  compendious, 
comprehensive,  summary,  succinct,  laconic. 
Condsely  (kon-slsli).  adv.  In  a  concise 
manner,  bnefly;  in  few  words. 

But  to  return  to  thtt  di|^e«sion.  thou|rh  it  was 
almost  necesury.  all  the  rules  of  painting  are  method, 
icalljr.  eofuisfiy,  and  yet  clearly  delivered  in  this 
present  treatise  which  I  have  translated.     Drydtn. 

Ckmotaenesi  (kon-sls'nesX  n.  The  Quality 
of  being  concise;  brevity  in  speaking  or 
writing.  *  The  wndsenen  of  Demosthenes 
the  Greek  orator'    Dryden, 

Coincislon  (kon-si'xhon),  n.  [L.L.  eoneiHo, 
from  eoncisunit  coneido,  to  out  off.  See  Con- 
cise. ]  L  t  A  division ;  a  schism ;  a  faction ; 
a  sect 

Those  of  the  efincision  who  made  it  (that  is.  tfie 
concisinnl  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  that 
which  our  Saviour  anuies  us  will  destroy  a  kingdom 
be  the  likeliest  way  to  settle  and  support  a  church. 

S*Hth. 

Hence— 2.  The  word  used  by  the  translators 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  to 
render  the  Greek  katatomi,  the  word  used 
by  St  Paul  in  PhiL  ill.  2,  apparently  in  con- 
tempt, instead  of  perUomi,  for  circumcision. 

Beware  of  dogs;  beware  of  eril-workcrs:  beware 
of  the  concisum.  Phil.  iii.  a. 

&  Conciseness.  'His  wonted  vigour  and 
concision.'    Brougham,    [Rare.] 

No  doubt,  if  I  had  wish'd  to  pay  my  coort 

To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 

Of  Tyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  c9nciri0H 

Were  more.  Bj^rtm. 

CondtatiOll  t  (kon-si-t4'shonX  n.  [L.  conei- 
tatio,  from  eondto,  to  stir  or  disturb— prefix 
eon,  intens.,  and  eito,  to  stir.]  The  act  of 
stirring  up,  exciting,  or  putting  in  motion. 
*  The  eonextation  of  htmiours. '  Sur  T.  Browne. 

Concitet  (kon-sif),  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  coneUed; 
ppr.  eoneiting.  [L.  eoneito.]  To  excite.  Cot- 
nrave. 

Conoitiien  (kon-sif  i-zen),  n.  A  fellow-citi- 
zen.   Knox,    [Rare.] 

Condam&tlon  (konkla-m&'shonX  n.  [L. 
conclamatio,  from  eonctomo— prefix  eon,  to- 
gether, and  damo,  to  cry  out  See  Claim] 
An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together;  a 
clamorous  outcnr.    May. 

GondaTa  (konlcl&vX  n.  [L.  eondave,  a  room 
locked  by  a  key.  a  cabinet  a  closet— con, 
together,  and  etaru,  a  key]  1.  A  private 
apartment  particularly  the  place  in  which 
the  cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
meet  in  privacy  for  the  election  of  a  pope.— 


1  The  assembly  or  meetinff  of  the  cardinals 

shut  np  for  the  election  of  a  pope ;  hence, 

the  body  of  cardinals. 

I  bid  him  welcome 
And  thank  the  holy  c»ncimve  for  their  love*.   SJkaJk. 

It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  appa- 
rent likelihood  to  step  into  St  Peter's  chair,  that  in 
two  ctntiavtt  h«  went  in  pope  and  came  out  again 
cardinaL  SotdtM. 

8.  A  private  meeting;  a  close  assembly.  '  In 
close  recess  and  secret  conctape  sat'  MU- 
ton. 

The  verdicts,  prononnced  by  this  rMMiCmv  Gohn> 
son's  chib)  on  new  books,  were  speedily  known  over 
all  London.  Macantay. 

CkmdaTllt  (kon'U&v-ist),  n.  An  attendant 
whom  a  cardinal  is  allowed  to  take  with 
him  into  the  conclave  for  the  choice  of  a 
>pe 


Ckmoludl]lgt7t(kon-kIild'ing-liX  ode.  Con- 
clusively; with  incontro.vertible  evidence. 

Examine  whether  the  opinion  ...  be  coneituUnfly 
demonstrated  or  not.  Sir  K.  Difty. 

Conduilblet  (kon-klQ'zi-bl).  a.    Capable  of 
being  concluded  or  inferred;  determinable. 


Tis  certainly  nnclusibU  . 
tarily  do  this. 


that  thev  will  volun- 
Hammond. 


ite  (kon-klTmltX  v.t  jTreflx  ctm, 
ande/imate.]  To  acclimatize.  Qymrt,  Rtv. 
[Rare.] 

Oondode  (kon-klQd^,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  con- 
duded;  ppr.  conduding.  [L.  coneiutfo— 
prefix  eon,  together,  and  daudo,  to  shut, 
whence  also  aause.]  1.  To  shut  up;  to  in- 
dose.    [Obsolete  or  poetical  ] 

The  very  person  of  Christ  .  .  .  was  only,  touching 
bodily  substance.  c«Nc<fM^4^  in  the  grave.  Honker. 

I  dreamt 
Of  some  vast  charm  condudtd  in  a  star 
To  make  Csmc  nothing.  Ttnnyton. 

It  To  indude;  to  comprehend. 

For  Cod  hath  ctndudtd  them  all  la  anbdieT.  tfiat 
be  might  have  mercy  upon  aU.  Rom.  sL  ja. 

The  Scripture  bath  cfttctudtdtXi  under  sin. 

Gal.  liL  93. 

5.  To  infer  or  arrive  at  by  reasoning ;  to  de- 
duce, as  from  premises;  to  infer  to  be:  often 
governing  a  clause. 

No  man  can  e»Hctudt  Cod's  love  or  hatred  to  any 
person,  by  anything  that  befals  him.        TiUotson. 

Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

Or  else  cfttamU  my  words  eflectuaL      Shmk. 

4  To  make  a  final  Judgment  or  determina- 
tion concerning;  to  Judge. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  condutUd  blest  before  he  die.     Addittn. 

h.  To  end;  to  finish. 

I  will  nnctttdt  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  state.  Bac«H. 

6.  To  settle  or  arrange  finally.  'To  con- 
duds  a  peace.'    Shak. 

You  sent  a  large  commission  to  andud*  a  league 
between  his  highness  and  Ferrara.  Shak. 

7.  To  stop  or  restrain,  or  as  in  law  to  estop 
from  further  argument  or  proceedings;  to 
oblige  or  bind,  as  by  authority,  or  by  one's 
own  argument  or  concession:  senerally  in 
the  passive;  as,  the  defendant  Is  condudtd 
by  his  own  plea. 

If  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creatloa, 
they  muu  be  comtuded  by  It.  Sir  M.  Halt. 

I  do  not  consider  the  decision  of  that  motion,  upon 
afldavits.  to  amount  to  a  rts  Judicata,  which  ought 
to  etndudt  the  present  inquiry.  Ktnt. 

8tk.  To  infer,  decide,  determine,  dose, 
finish,  terminate,  end. 

Condude  (kon-klQd'X  v.i.  1.  To  perform 
the  last  act  of  ratiocination;  to  gatherup  the 
consequences  or  consequence;  to  infer;  to 
determine. 

For  why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe. 
When  boldly  she  etndttdts  of  that  and  this. 

Sir  y.  Daviex. 

S.  To  settle  opinion;  to  form  a  final  Judg- 
ment 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom. 
Cannot  evftrfmte  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance.  SAmM. 

8.  To  come  to  a  dedslon ;  to  resolve;  to  de- 
termine: generally  followed  by  an  infinitive 
or  a  clause. 

They  did  o^ndudt  to  bear  dead  Locrece  thence. 

Shak. 

4  To  end. 

A  train  of  lies. 
That,  made  in  hut,  e9McituU  in  perjuries.    Dryden. 

Condadeiioe.t  Condndancyt  (kon-kiod'- 
ens.  kon-klOd'en-siX  n.  Inference;  logicd 
deduction  from  premises;  consequence.  '  A 
necessary  and  infallible  eondudeney  in  these 
evidences  of  fact'    Sir  M.  Hals. 

Condud0lltt  (kon-klfid'entX  a.  Bringing  to 
a  close:  decisive.  'Arguments  highly  con- 
sequential and  eondudent  to  my  purpose.' 
Sir  M.  Hate. 

Oondodar  (kon-klQd'^rX  n.  One  who  con- 
cludes. '  Not  forward  eonduders  in  these 
tiroes.'    Mountagu. 

CondndJlkg  (kon-klfidlng),  a.  Final:  end- 
ing; closing;  as,  the  conotudin^  sentence  of 
an  essay. 


CondUllon  (kon-klO'zhonXn.  [L.  condusio.) 

1.  The  end«  close,  or  termination ;  the  last 

Eart;  as,  the  concitmon  of  an  address:  often 
1  the  phrase  in  tfondu«ion= finally,  lastly, 
to  conclude,  and  formerly  also = in  short— 

2.  Final  result 

Let  us  hear  the  ccndusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
Fear  Cod  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  EccL  xiL  13. 

8.  Determination ;  final  decision ;  as,  after 
long  debate  the  House  of  Commons  came  to 
this  eoneftmon. 

And  the  anctusion  is  she  shall  be  thine : 

In  practice  let  us  pot  it  presently.  Shmk. 

4  Consequence;  inference;  deduction  from 
propositions,  facts,  experience,  or  reason- 
ing; spedfically,  in  logic^  the  inference  of  a 
qrUogism  as  drawn  b'om  the  premises. 

He  granted  him  both  the  in^or  and  the  minor,  but 
denied  the  ctndusion.  Addison. 

6.  Something  oonduded  or  accomplished; 
something  actually  done. 

faza.  Nay,  this  was  but  hhi  dream. 

Otk.  But  this  denoted  a  forgone  ccndusion.  Shmk. 

6.  An  experiment  [Obsolete  except  in  the 
phrase  to  try  eondusiona.  ] 

We  practise  all  emtdmsiatts  ot  grafting  and  inocu- 
lating. Bacon. 
Her  physician  telhi  me 
She  hath  pursued  thtdusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.  Shak. 

And  like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  eonclHsions  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  neck  down.  Shmk, 

7.  In  law,  (a)  the  charging  of  one's  self  with 
some  duty,  or  the  like;  an  estoppel  W)  The 
end  of  a  pleading  or  conveyance.— CotKrlti- 
sian  to  the  country,  the  conclusion  of  a 
pleading  by  which  a  party  'puts  himself 
upon  his  country,'  that  is,  appeals  to  the 
verdict  of  a  Jury.    See  under  CtoUNTRT. 

ConduilOIialt  (kon-kl&'zhon-alX  a.  Con- 
cluding.   Bp.  Hooper. 

Condnslye  (kon-klu'sivX  a.  1.  Decisive; 
giving  a  final  determination;  putting  an 
end  to  debate  or  argument ;  leading  to  a 
conclusion  or  determination. 

The  agreeing  votes  of  both  houses  were  not,  by 
any  law  or  reason,  candusiv*  to  my  Judgment. 

E$*on  BasiNk*. 
If  the  world  be  finite  In  dimensions  it  is  movable  by 
the  power  of  Cod;  and  therefore  my  argument  drawn 
from  that  movableness  is  condusivt.  Clarke. 

2.  Specifically,  bringing  out  or  leading  to  a 
regular  logical  conclusion;  conforming  to 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism. 

Men  . . .  not  knowing  the  true  forms  of  syDogisms, 
cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and 
condnsive  modes  and  figures.  Locke. 

—  Final,  Condusive,  Ultimate.  See  tmder 
Final.  —  Stn.  Final,  convincing,  satisfac- 
tory. 

Conduslvdy  (kon-klQ'siv-ll),  adv.  In  a 
conclusive  manner;  decisively;  with  final 
determination ;  as,  the  point  of  law  is  eon- 
dusively  settled. 

The  question  has  been  most  ably  and  condtuivefy 
cleared  up  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  select  com- 
minee.  Burkt. 

CondudYOneM  (kon-klQ'siv-nes).  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conclusive  or  decisive ;  the 
power  of  determining  the  opinion  or  of 
settling  a  question;  as,  the  conduKiee:ness 
of  evidence  or  of  an  argument  'The  con- 
dusivtnegs  of  the  proof.     J.  S.  MUl. 

CondUBOiy  (kon-klQ'sor-iX  a.  Conclusive. 
[Rare] 

CondOBlim  (kon-klQ'zumX  n.  [Neut  of  pp. 
ot  eoneludo,  eondusum.  See  Conclude.] 
In  diplomacy,  see  extract 

A  coMdHsum  is  a  r^sum/ of  the  demands  presented 
by  a  government.  It  may  be  discussed,  and  therein 
lies  its  difference  from  an  ultimatum,  which  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  it  stands. 

Blackwood's  Mag. 

Ckmcoagnlatd  (kon-kd-ag'Q-l&tX  v.t  and  «. 
[Prefix  con^,  ana  coagulate.]  To  curdle  or 
congeal  together;  to  form  one  homogene- 
ous mass. 

For  some  solutions  require  more,  others  less,  spirit 
of  wine  to  concoagulate  adequately  with  them. 

Boyte. 

CkmcoagnlaUon  (konkd-ag'Q-la''shonX  n. 
A  coagulating  together,  as  different  sub- 
stances or  bodies  in  one  homogeneous  mass; 


ch,  cAain;     di,  Sc  loeA;     g,  go\     J.  >ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  9ing\     tb,  tknk\  th,  lAln;     w,  trig;    wh,  vMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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ciyitallization  of  different  salts  In  the  same 
menstraum.  '  A  eoneoagulation  of  the  cor- 
puscles of  a  dissolved  metal  with  those  of 
the  menstraum.'  Bityle. 
Conooct  (kon-kokt^,  v.t  [L.  eoneoqtto,  ecn- 
eoetum—<M>n,  and  eo^tto,  to  cook.  SeeCoOK.] 
1. 1  To  digest  by  the  stomach  so  as  to  turn 
food  to  chyle  or  nutriment 

The  Tital  functions  are  performed  by  general  and 
constant  laws;  the  food  is  contPcUd^  the  neart  beats, 
tiie  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play.  Dr.  G.  CA^tu. 

2.  t  To  purify  or  sublime ;  to  refine  by  sepa- 
rating the  gross  or  extraneous  matter. 
'  Hfgn  concocted  Tcnont*  Thomion.—S.  t  To 
ripen;  to  develop. 

The  root  which  still  continueth  in  the  earth  Is  still 
concocted  by  the  earth.  Bacon. 

4.  Pig.  to  form  and  prepare  in  the  mind;  to 
devise;  to  plan;  to  plot;  as,  to  concoct  a 
scheme  or  a  conspiracy. —.6.  t  To  bring  to 
maturity;  to  accomplish;  to  achieve. 

He  was  a  man  unable  to  concoct  any  rreat  fortune 

Sir  J.  Hayvtard. 

Conoocter  ncon-kokf  to),  n.  One  who  con- 
cocts. '  This  private  cotnooctjtr  of  malcon- 
tent'   MUttm. 

CoilCO0tion(kon-kok'shon),n.  [L.  eoneoottb. 

See  CONOOOT.]  l.t  Digestion  or  preparation 

of  food  in  the  stomach. 

The  meats  and  drinks  received  into  the  stomach 
be  altered  by  concoction  and  digestion.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  f  The  process  by  which  morbid  matter  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  separated  from  the 
blood  or  humours,  or  otherwise  changed 
and  prepared  to  be  thrown  off;  maturation. 
3.t  A  ripening;  the  advance  of  anything 
towwd  perfection. 

The  constante^  notion  of  concoction  is.  that  It 
should  sifniify  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body 
into  another,  from  crudity  to  perfect  concoction. 

Bacon, 

4.  The  act  of  devising  or  preparing  in  the 
mind;  as,  the  concoction  of  a  scheme  or  plot 

This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoction,  and  there* 
fore  never  to  be  mended  in  the  second  or  third. 

Dryden. 

Con0O0tlT»  (kon-kokf  i vX  a.  1. 1  Digestive ; 
having  the  power  of  digesting. 

Hence  the  concoctiue  powers,  with  various  art. 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle.  Armstrong. 

2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature. 

ThomMn. 
Conoolourt  (kon-kur^r).  a.    [J^  coruoLor.} 

Of  one  colour;  without  varie^.    '  Concolour 

animals.'    Sir  T.  Browne.    [Bare.] 
Conoomltanoe,  Conoomitancsr  ncon-kom'- 

itans,  konkom'itan-si),  n.    1.  The  state  of 

being  concomitant ;  a  being  together  or  in 

connection  with  another  thing. 

The  secondary  action  subsisted  not  alone,  but  in 
concomitanty  with  the  other.  Sir  T.  Brownt. 

2.  A  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  both  received  by 
communicating  in  one  species  only.  Rsv. 
Orby  Shipley. 

And  therefore  the  dream  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
that  he  that  receives  the  body  receives  also  the 
blc»od,  because  by  concomOance  tne  blood  is  received 
in  the  body,  is  neither  true  nor  pertinent  to  this  ques> 
tlon.  y*r.  T(^ylor. 

ConoomltaneoiiB  (kon-kom-i-t&'nd-us),  a. 
Accompanying.  'Concomttan^otw  with  most 
of  other  vices.     Feltham. 

Oonoomltant  (kon-kom'i-tantX  a.  [From 
L.  com,  together,  and  comitor,  to  accom- 
pany, from  c<mi««,  a  companion.  See  Count. 
a  nobleman.]  Accompanying;  conjoined 
with;  concurrent;  attending:  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  with  or  to. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several 
objects  a  concomitmnt  pleasure.  Locke. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health 
of  it,  so  certainly  is  decency  concomitant  to  virtue. 

Hughes  {quoted  by  Crahb). 

Cionoomitant  (kon-kom'i-tantX  n.  A  thing 
^at  accompanies  another;  an  accompani- 
ment; an  accessory. 

The  other  conctmitant  of  ingratitude  is  hard- 
heartedness.  South. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatness.    Addison. 
Formerly  it  might  be  applied  to  persons. 

He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir- 
apparent  and  only  son.         Reli^uiee  IVottoniante. 

Conoomitantly  (kon-kom'i-tant-llX  adv.  So 
as  to  be  concomitant;  In  company;  unitedly. 
*A  few  curious  particulars  .  .  .  which  eon- 
comitantlff  illustrate  the  history  of  the  arts.' 
H.  WalpoU. 

Ckmoomltatet  (kon-koml-t&tl  v.t  To  ac- 
company or  attend ;  to  be  collaterally  con- 
nected. 

This  simple  bloody  spcctatioo  of  the  lungs  is  dif- 
ferenced from  that  wnich  concomAates  a  (tieurisy. 

Harvey. 


Conoomltatlon  (kon-kom'i-t&'^shonX  n. 
Same  as  Otncomitance,  2.  '  Transubstanti- 
ation  and  concomitatuni.*    Poxe. 

Oonoord  (konglcordX  ^  V^-  eoneorde;  L. 
Concordia,  from  coneor$—wn,  and  cor,  cor- 
dis, the  heart  See  Accord.]  1.  Agreement 
between  persons ;  union  in  opinions,  senti- 
ments, views,  or  interests;  peace;  harmony. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?    s  Cor.  vi.  15. 
Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleaang  concord  end.    Milton. 

2.  Agreement  between  things;  suitableness: 
harmony. 

If,  nature's  concord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations,  war  were  sprung. 

MMon. 

3.  In  mime,  the  pleasing  combination  of 
two  or  more  sounds ;  the  relation  between 
two  or  more  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  ear.  The  concords  are  the  8th  (or  oc- 
tave), 6th,  3d,  and  6th.  Their  ratios  are 
2 : 1,  8 : 2,  6 : 4,  5 : 3.  The  first  two  are  called 
perfect;  because,  as  concords,  not  liable  to 
any  alteration  by  sharps  or  fiats.  The  last 
two  are  called  imperfect,  because  alterable. 
See  Chord.  'Omeordee,  discordes,  notes, 
and  diffes,  in  tunes  of  unisonne.'  Oat- 
coigne.  'Tiie  true  concord  of  well  tuned 
sounds.'  Shtik.—i.i  A  compact ;  an  agree- 
ment by  stipulation ;  treaty.  '  The  concord 
made  between  Henry  and  Roderick  the  Irish 
king.'    Sir  J.  Davies. 

After  which  concord  made,  the  cardinal  and  the 
archbishop  of  York  did  many  things  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king  or  the  duke.  Ha/i. 

6.  In  law,  an  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties in  a  fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court, 
prior  to  the  abolition  of  fines  of  land  by 
the  act  8  and  4  William  IV.  Ixxiv.  This 
was  an  acknowledgment  from  the  deforci- 
ants that  the  land  in  question  was  the  right 
of  the  complainant— 6.  In  gram,  agreement 
of  words  in  construction,  as  adjectives  with 
nouns  in  gender,  number,  and  case;  or  verbs 
with  nouns  or  pronouns  in  number  and  per- 
son.—Form  qf  concord  (eedee.),  the  title  of 
a  Lutheran  document  concerning  disputed 
doctrines,  in  which  sundry  Protestant  opin- 
ions were  condemned,  drawn  up  at  Torgau, 
1676. 

Ck>noord  t  (kon-kordO.  v.i.  To  agree;  to  co- 
operate. '  Friends  and  associates  ready  to 
concord  with  thera  in  any  desperate  mea- 
sure.'   Clarendon. 

Conoordable  (kon-kord'a-bl).  a.  Capable  of 
according;  agreeing;  harmonioua     Todd. 

Ck>noordably  (kon-kord'a-bll),  adv.  With 
concord  or  agreement 

Conoordanoe  (kon-kord'ans),  n.  [Fr.  con- 
cordance. See  Concord.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  concordant:  agreement;  harmony. 
'  Where  nil  the  elements  concordance  have.' 
W.Browne.  'Contrasts  and  yet  eoficonfanoM.' 
Carlyle.  —  2.t  In  gram,  concord.  Aeeham. 
3.  A  book  in  which  the  principal  words  use<l 
in  any  work,  as  the  Scriptures,  Shakspere. 
Milton.  Tennyson,  &c,,  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse, 
or  act,  scene,  line,  or  other  subdivision  in 
which  each  word  occurs,  are  noted;  designed 
to  assist  an  inquirer  in  finding  any  passage 
by  means  of  any  leading  word  which  be 
can  recollect  '  The  Latin  concordance*  of 
St  Hierom's  bibla'    Jer.  Taylor. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he 
might  be  called  a  living  concordance.     Macaulay. 

ConoordaiKrft  (kon-kord'an-siX  n.  Agree- 
ment    W.  Montagtte.    [Rare.] 

Concordant  (kon-kord'antX  a.  [From  L 
eoneordawi,  ppr.  of  concordare,  to  agree.  See 
Concord.]  Agreeing;  agreeable;  corre- 
spondent; harmonious.  'Concordant  dis- 
corda '    Jf ir.  for  Mags. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  cottrordant  to 
their  nntures,  professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths 
would  rise  up  of  themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Conoordantt  (kon-kord'antXn.  That  which 
is  accordant  or  harmonious.    Mountagu. 

Conoordantly  (kon-kord'ant-liX  adv.  In  a 
concordant  manner.     IT.  Montague. 

Concordat  (kon-kor'datX  n.  [Fr.,  from  LL 
e<n%cordatwn,  tromlt.coneordo,coneordatMm. 
to  be  of  one  mind,  to  agree,  .^ee  Concord.] 
An  agreement:  compact;  convention;  but 
almost  always  in  the  special  senses  of  (a)  in 
canon  law,  a  compact,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment concerning  some  beneficiary  matter, 
as  a  resignation,  permutation,  promotion, 
and  the  like,  (fr)  A  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  see  of  Rome  and  any  secnlar 
government,  for  the  settling  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal relations.  The  most  celebrated  con- 
cordat was  that  agreed  upon  between  Car- 
dinal Oonsalvi,  in  the  name  of  Pius  VI I., 


and  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  in  July,  1801. 
By  it  the  head  of  the  state  had  the  comin*- 
tion  of  bishops  to  the  vacant  seea;  the  clergy 
became  subject  in  temporal  matters  to  the 
civil  power;  all  immimities,  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  Jurisdictions  were  abolished  in 
France,  and  even  the  regulations  of  the 
public  worship  and  reli^ous  ceremonies 
and  the  pastoral  addresses  of  the  clergy, 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  secu- 
lar authorities^  Most  of  these  provisions 
remain  in  France  at  the  present  day.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centunr  con- 
cordats have  generally  been  adverse  to  the 
power  of  the  popes. 

Conoordate  (kon-kord'&tX  n.  Same  as  Con- 
cordat   Swut. 

Concordist  (kon-kord'istX  n.  The  compiler 
of  a  concordance.     Worcester. 

Conoordlyt  (kon  kord-liX  adv.  Conoor- 
dantly.   J'oace. 

Conccorporalt  (kon-kor'po-ralX  a.  Of  the 
same  body.    Bailey. 

Concorporate  (kon-kor'po-r&tX  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  concorporated;  ppr.  eoncorporating.  [L. 
coneorporo  —  eon,  together,  and  eorpnut,  a 
body.]  To  unite  in  one  mass  or  body;  to 
unite  in  any  close  union ;  to  incorporate. 
'  To  be  concorporated  in  the  same  studies  and 
exerciws,  in  the  same  affections,  employ- 
ments, and  course  of  life.'  HoUand.  '  Cok- 
corpofdting  things  inconsistent'    Boyle. 

We  are  all  concorporated,  as  it  were,  and  made 
copartners  of  the  promise  in  Christ       A^f.  Vssher. 

Concorporate  (kon-kor'po-rfttXe.i  To  unite 
in  one  mass  or  body.  'To  bnng  the  stock 
and  graff  to  (if  I  may  so  speak)  eoneorporate. 
BoyU. 

Concorporate  (kon-kor'po-ritX  a.  United 
in  the  same  body.    B.  Jonson. 

Concorporatlon  (kon-kor'po-ri'^shonX  n. 
Union  of  things  In  one  mass  or  body. 

Conoonrse  (kong1c6rsX  n.  [Fr.  concowrs;  L. 
concwrsus,  from  eoneurro,  to  run  together— 
con,  and  curro,  to  run.]  1.  A  moving,  flow- 
ing, or  running  together;  confluence. 

The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  universe  was 
not  the  product  of  chance  or  fortuitous  amconrse  td 
particles  of  matter.  Sir  Jd.  Hate. 

2.  A  meeting  or  coming  together  of  people; 
an  assemblv;  a  throng;  a  crowd.  'Great 
oonecurse  of  people.'  FaJbyan.  'Concourse 
in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening' war.'  MU- 
ton,  '  The  banquet  and  ooncoiirse  of  knights 
and  kings.'    Tennyson. 

Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble 
Udies  of  Milan  in  gay  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk 
brocade,  and  with  sumptuous  caparisons  for  their 
horses.  PrtscoU. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  things;  agglomeratioD; 
cluster.  '  Under  some  concourse  of  shades 
whose  branching  arms,' &c.  ifi<lon.— 4.  The 
place  or  point  of  meeting;  the  point  of  con- 
tact or  junction  of  two  or  more  bodies. 
[Rare] 

The  drop  wiU  begin  to  move  toward  tlie  concotert* 
of  the  glasses.  Newlon. 

6.t  Concurrence;  aid;  co-eperatioiL 

Why  should  he  despair  of  success,  since  effects 
naturally  follow  their  causes,  and  the  divine  Provid- 
ence is  wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to  such  proceed- 
ings. Barrow. 

6.  In  Scots  law,  concurrence  by  a  person 
having  l^al  qualification  to  grant  it  Thus 
to  every  uImI  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary  the 
lord-advocate's  eonoourse  or  concurrence  is 
necessary.  —  Conecmrte  qf  actions,  in  Scots 
law,  is  where,  for  the  same  cause,  a  proae- 
cution  which  proceeds  ad  vindictam  pubH- 
cam,  and  a  prosecution  or  action  ad  evriUm 
efectum,  go  on  concurrently. 
(Toncreate  (konlcrd&tX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  eon- 
created;  ppr.  cdnereating.  [Prefix  eon,  and 
create.  ]  To  create  with  or  at  the  same  time. 
'  A  rule  oonereated  with  man.  *    Peltham. 

If  God  did  roHcreate  grace  with  Adam,  that  grace. 
was  nevertheless  grace  lor  being  given  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  made.  yer.  Taylmt. 

Conoreditt  (kon-kredltX  v.t    To  intrust 

Barrow. 
Concremation  t  (kon-krft-ma'shon),  n.    (L. 

eoncremo,  to  bum  together— eon,  and  ermto. 

to  bum.  ]  The  act  of  burning  different  things 

together;  the  burning  or  cremation  of  a 

dead  body. 

When  some  one  died  drowned  or  la  any  other  wav 
which  excluded  concremntian  and  required  borial, 
thcv  made  a  likeness  of  him  and  put  it  on  the  ahar 
of  idols,  together  with  a  large  offering  of  wine  and 
bread.  Quoted  by  H.  Sftncer. 

Conerementt  (kong'krft-ment),  n.  [LL. 
ooneremientuyK  from  conertseo,  to  grow  to- 
gether. See  CoNORETR.1  A  growing  to- 
gether; the  collection  or  mass  formed  ly 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  full;       xsA,  met.  h«r,       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not.  mOve;       tfibe.  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       il.  8c  abtae;     f,  Sc.  Uy. 
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oonoretkm  or  natural  anion.  '  The  eoncn- 
ment  of  a  pebble  or  flint'    Sir  M.  HaU. 

0<morMOenoe(kon'kret'enBXn.  iLconcrt^- 
otntia,  ecnertaoo.  See  Oomoiibte.]  Growth 
or  increese.    HaUigh.    [Rare.] 

ConoreielUla  (kon-kreel-blX  a.    Capable  of 
concreting ;  capable  of  being  congealed  or 
changed  from  a  liqoid  to  a  tolid  state. 
They  formed  a  genala«,  fixed,  comrrescihU  ott. 

Oonerefdve  (kon-krealvX  a.  Orowing  to- 
gether; uniting.    [Rare.] 

Ckmerete  (kongncrlt),  a.  [L.  eon^rvt ti«,  from 
eonere»eo^  to  grow  together— «on,  and  aretcot 
to  grow.1  1.  Formed  br  coalition  of  separ- 
ate particles  in  one  body;  forming  a  mass ; 
united  in  a  solid  fonn. 

The  ilrtt  etMcritit  sute  or  contiatetit  tur&ce  of  the  , 
chaos  must  b«  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  ] 
state.  B/.  Bnttut.      | 

1  In  loaic,  (a)  a  term  applied  to  an  object 
as  it  exists  in  nature,  inrested  with  all  its 
attributes,  or  to  the  notion  of  such  an  ob- 
ject Ot)  A  term  applied  to  names  of  con- 
crete things;  as,  a  etmereU  term. 

AtPMtrttitntAion  is  the  notion  of  a  body  as  it  exists 
In  nature  Invested  with  aH  iu  qualities.     Flemitif. 

CaHfntf  is  opposed  to  abstract  The  names  of 
individuals  are  c»mtrrtt,  those  of  classes  abOracL  A 
tvncrttt  name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  a  thing;  as, 
*  tJiiM  Ukit:'  an  abstract  name  is  a  name  which  sunds 
for  the  attribute  of  a  thing;  as, '  this  Ubie  is  sfuart.' 

7.  S.  Mill. 

—  ConcreU  number.  See  under  Abstract  (aX 
&  In  mtme,  a  term  appellative  of  a  sound 
or  movement  of  the  voice  which  slides  con- 
tinuously up  or  down,  as  distinguished  from 
adiicrete  movement,  in  which  the  voice  leaps 
at  once  from  one  line  of  pitch  to  another. 
Ckmente  (konglcritX  n.  L  A  mass  formed 
by  concretion,  spontaneous  union,  or  coales- 
cence of  separate  particles  of  matter  in  one 
body;  a  compound. 

They  pretend  to  be  able  by  the  fire  to  divide  all 
t»mm/gt,  miaerab  and  others,  into  distinct  sub- 
stances. S^t*. 

S.  In  orom.  and  lome,  a  concrete  term.  See 
the  adjective,  t  (H— 8.  A  compact  mass  of 
gravel,  coarse  pebbles,  or  stone  chippings 
cemented  together  by  hydraulic  or  other 
mortar.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  build- 
ing under  water,  for  example,  to  fbrm  the 
bottom  of  a  canal  or  the  foundations  of  any 
structure  raised  in  the  sea.  as  piers,  break- 
waters, Ac.  The  walls  of  houses  are  some- 
times formed  of  this  compound,  the  ingre- 
dients being  first  firmly  rammed  into  moulds 
of  the  requisite  shape,  and  allowed  to  set 
Ckmente  (kon-krif),  v.l  pret  A  pp.  eofi- 
ereted;  ppr.  eonerttina.  To  unite  or  coalesce 
into  a  mass  or  solid  body ;  to  form  concre- 
tions;  to  coagulate;  to  congeal;  to  thicken. 

The  particles  of  tinging  substances  and  salts  dis- 
solved in  water  do  not  oithcir  own  accord  nnertte 
and  Csn  to  the  bottom.  BtyU. 

The  blood  of  some  who  died  in  the  plague  could 
not  be  made  to  ctturtte.  Arfttth$ut. 

Comoreie  (kon-kr«tO,  vX  l.  To  form  Into 
a  mass  by  the  cohesion  or  coalescence  of 
separate  particles. 

There  are  in  our  Inferior  world  dhrers  bodies  that 
are  c0Herwttd  out  of  others.  Sir  M.  HaU, 

2.  To  combine  so  as  to  form  a  concrete 
notion.  '  Were  we  necessitated  to  contem- 
plate colour  conertttd  with  figure,  two  at- 
tributes which  the  eye  can  never  view  but 
associated'    Harria. 

Concretely  (kon-krfitli),  adv.  In  a  concrete 
manner;  not  abstractly.  'The  properties  of 
bodies  .  .  .  taken  eomrttd^  together  with 
their  subjects.'    Cudwortk, 

OonoreteneM  (kon-krfif  nesX  n.  A  state  of 
being  concrete. 

Concr0t»-i»reM  (kongln«t-presX  n.  A  ma- 
chine for  making  concrete  Uocks. 

OonorettOll  flcon-lni'shonX  n.  L  The  act  of 
concreting;  the  act  of  growing  together,  or 
becoming  naturally  united  so  as  to  form  one 
mass.—!  The  mass  or  solid  matter  formed 
by  growing  together,  by  congelation,  con- 
densation, coagulation,  or  induration;  a 
clot;  a  lump.  '  CoMntiong  of  slime.'  Boooift. 
8.  In  g€oL  a  nodule,  as  of  chert,  ironstone, 
the  grains  and  spherules  of  oolite,  and  the 
grape-like  clusters  of  magneslan  limestone, 
formed  by  molecular  aggregation  as  distinct 
from  crystallisation.— 4.  In  Icgic,  the  act  of 
regarding  in  the  concrete  or  as  existing  fai 
nMura:  opposed  to  abitnutiorL 

The  mind  surmounts  all  power  of  trmerttigm,  and 
can  place  in  the  simplest  manner  every  attribute  by 
itselT  Narrif. 

—Morbid  concntiont,  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, are  hard  substances  which  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 


the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in  those 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids;  in  the 
former  case  they  are  usually  denominated 
«meretion$  or  oitiAeaUofu.  and  ara  named 
from  ttie  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they 
occur;  as.  pineal  eoneretion$t  salivary  0on- 
erttioiut  hepatic  ooneretiotit,  Ao. 

Concrotloinkl  (kon-kri'shon-alX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  concretion;  formed  by  concretion. 
Brande  <fr  Cuac 

OoncretloiULry  (kon-kr6'shon-ar-iX  a. 
Formed  by  concretion;  concretionaL— Con- 
ertUonary  depo$iU,  in  ffecL  a  term  applied 
to  designate  those  recent  alluvial  strata 
which  Include  ealcareotts  and  other  deposits 
from  springs,  stalactites,  travertines,  bog- 
iron  ore,  and  salt— ConcrfMonary«Crue<iir«, 
in  geU.  a  structure  such  as  that  exhibited 
by  masses  formed  byamregation  as  distinct 
from  crystalliration.    See  Concretion. 

OonoreiUTa  (kon-kr6'tivX  a.  Causing  to  con- 
crete; having  power  to  produce  concration; 
tending  to  form  a  solid  msss  from  separate 
particles.  '  CcnereHve  Juices. '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

ConoretiTely  (kon-kre'tiv-liX  adv.  L  In  a 
concretive  manner. —2.t  Concretely;  not  ab- 
stractly.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Conoretlirot  (kon-kr6'tOr).  n.  A  mass 
formed  by  concretion.    Johneon. 

Concrtirt  (kon-krtt^  v.i.  (For  eonenu,  from 
L.  eoncfvseo.togrow  together— eon,  together, 
and  er««oo,  to  grow;  comp.  accrue,]  To 
grow  together.    Spenmr. 

d(merliiiiiiatlon(Kon-krim'i-n4''shonXn.  A 

Joint  accusation.    Maunder. 

ConontMuiat  (konka-b&'ri-i),  n.  A  fold, 
peu.  or  place  where  cattle  lie.    CcweU. 

ConoabmaCFt  (kon-ka'bi-na-siX  n.  The 
practice  of  concubinage. 

Their  countrv  was  very  infamous  for  etnmhituiQf, 
adultery,  and  incest.  Stryp*. 

CkmoaUnace  (kon-k(n>i-n&JX  n.  [Fr.  See 
Concubine.]  L  The  act  or  practice  of  co- 
habiting, as  man  and  woman,  in  sexual  com- 
merce, without  a  legal  marriage;  the  state 
of  being  a  concubine. 

The  bad  tendency  of  Mr.  Pope's  'Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard'  is  remarked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  ...  as  de- 
preciating matrimony  and  Justifying  nnmHMmft. 

Bp.  HtfHt. 

t.  In  lav^  an  exception  against  a  woman  suing 
for  dower,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  the 
concubine  and  not  the  wife  of  the  man  of 
whose  Isnds  she  seeks  to  be  endowed— 8.  An 
inferior  kind  of  marriage  allowed  in  some 
countries,  performed  with  less  solemnity 
than  a  true  or  formal  marriage;  or  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom 
the  husband  does  not  convey  his  rank  or 
quality.  See  Concubine.  8. 
OoooaniiBl  (kon-kfi'bi-nal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  concubinage. 

OoncaMnarlan  (kon-kQ'bi-n&''ri-anX  a 
Connected  with  concubinage;  living  in  con- 
cubinage. 'The  married  and  coiumfrinarian, 
as  well  as  looser  clergy.'    MUman. 

00Bea1llliar7(kon-ku1}i-nar-i).a.  Relating 
to  concuMnage;  living  in  concubinage.  Bp. 
HaXL    'These  ctmieubinary  priests.'    Foate. 

Oonoalllliary  (kon-kfl'bi-nar-n,  n.  One  who 
indulges  in  concubinage.  Jet.  Taylor.  (Rare.  ] 

Conoillllnaie  t  (kon-ka'bi-n&tX  n.  [L.  eon- 
cubinatue.]    Concubinage. 

Such  marriages  were  esteemed  illegitimate  and  no 
better  than  a  mere  ctMCttbittaU.         7*^-  Tmyimr. 

OoneilllilM  (kong1c&-bIn),  n.  (From  L.  can- 
eubina,  from  eoneumbo^  to  lie  together- 
con,  and  ewmho  or  ctifro.  to  lie  down.]  l.t  A 
paramour,  male  or  female. 

The  lady  Anne  did  falsely  and  traitorously  procure 
divers  of  the  king's  daily  and  familiar  servants  to  be 
her  adulterers  and  ^natbinea. 

tndUtment  ^  Annt  BtUyn. 

S.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  with- 
out being  leffally  married  to  him;  a  kent- 
mistress:  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  now  used 


I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  comoMm*. 


SMmM. 


Indeed,  a  husband  would  be  Justly  derided  who 
should  bear  from  a  «ife  of  exalted  rank  and  spotless 
virtue  half  the  insolence  which  the  King  of  England 
bore  frooi  ctmcuHHtt,  who  owed  everything  to  hte 
bounty.  Macmutay. 

8.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition ;  a  lawful 
wife,  but  not  united  to  the  man  bv  the  usual 
ceremonies.  Such  were  Hagarand  Keturah, 
the  concubines  of  Abraham,  and  such  con- 
cubines wera  allowed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  laws. 

Oonenloatd  t  (kon-kulldUX  v  t  pret  A  pp. 
caneuUalUdi  ppr.  eoneuJLeaUna.  [L.  can- 
enleo— eon,  ana  oaleare,  to  tread,  from  eoic. 


the  heel]  To  tread  on;  to  trample  under 
foot  '  Coneulcating  and  trampling  under 
foot  whatsoever  is  named  of  Qod'    Mownr 

tOffU, 

GonOQlcatlont  (kon-kul-k&'shon),  n.  A 
trampling  under  foot  '  The  eoneuleation 
of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  by  the 
Gentiles.'    Dr.  U.  More. 

Conoumbenoy  t  ncon-kum'ben-si),  n.  The 
act  of  lying  together. 

When  Jacob  married  Rachel  and  lay  with  Leah, 
that  coneumAeM^  made  no  marriage  between  them. 

ytr.  Taytor. 

Oononpiioenoe  (kon-kQ'pi-sens),  n.  [L.con- 
ouptfoenfia,  from  ooncupt«eo.  to  covet  or 
lustsfter— con,  and  cupio^  to  desire  or  covet.  ] 
Lustful  feeling:  lust;  sinful  desire.  '  Vain 
delight  and  foul  conxupieeeince.'  Qateoiffne. 

Sin.  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  wroitffat 
la  me  all  manner  at  coHCMpitcenet.        Rom.  vii.  C 

Which  lust  or  evU  €»nmpisttHc«  he  at  last  defines 
to  be  an  insatiable  interapeiance  oi  the  appetite, 
never  filled  with  a  desire,  never  ceasbMr  in  the  per- 
secution of  evIL  Hammumd, 

We  know  even  secret  cotun/isettue  to  be  sin. 

Ho0ktr. 

Oonoaplsoeiit(konkO'pi-8entXa.  Desirous 
of  unlawful  pleasure;  libidinous;  lustful. 
'The  eoneupieeeni  clown  is  overdone.' 
Lamb.    [Rare.] 

Oonoupitoentlalt  ncon-k1k'pi-sen"shi-alX  a. 
Relatlnff  to  concupiscence.    Johneon. 

ConoiiprsoentlonB  t  (kon-ka'pi-sen"shl-usX 

a.  Concupiscent    Cfoodrieh. 
CononpiBOlUe  (kon-k&'pis-i-bl).  a.    Liable 

to  be  atfeoted  by  concupiscence,  or  carnal 
desira;  concupiscent;  lustful  '  His  ooneu- 
jnieiMs  intemperate  lust'  Shot.  'The  ap- 
petitive and  eoneupiedble  souL'  Holland. 
'Two  inclinations,  irascible  and  coneupie- 
dbU.'    Burton. 

CononplsdblenMB  (kon-kfl'pi-sl-bl-nes),  n. 
State  or  quality  of  being  concupisciole ; 
concupiscence.    [Rare.] 

Cononpy  (kong^tu-plX  n.    An  abbreviation 
of  Conctipiseenoe,  put  by  Shakspere  into  the 
mouth  of  Thersitea 
Hell  dckle  it  for  his  c^natpy.  TreUm  and  Cnstida. 

Oonour  (kon-k6rO,  v.i  pret.  A  pp.  concurred; 
ppr.  ooneurring.  [L  coneurro,  to  run  toge- 
ther—con, and  eurro,  to  run.  To  eurro  be- 
long also  couree.  eurreiU,  incur ^  reeur^  Ac] 
l.t  To  run  together;  to  meet  together  In  a 
point 

Anon  they  fterce  encountering  both  e^nntt^rtd. 
With  gr^y  looks  and  faces  Ulce  their  fates. 

Is  it  not  now  utterly  Incredible  that  our  two  vessels, 
placed  there  antipodes  to  each  other,  should  ever 
happen  to  f0H<Mr}  BtntUy. 

2.  To  agree.  Join,  or  unite,  as  in  one  action 
or  opinion:  to  meet,  mind  with  mind:  used 
absolutely  or  followed  by  with.  'Those  who 
had  conctirrvd  in  the  challenge.'  5ir  W. 
Scott 

Mr.  Burke  ctneHrrmiwith  Lord  Chatham  in  opinion. 

Fox. 

8.  To  assent:  with  to. 

Asmy  wiU 
C»Hatrr»d  not  t»  my  being,  it  were  but  rfarht 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust.       AtUtoM. 

4.  To  unite  or  be  conjoined;  to  meet  to- 
gether; to  be  combined.  '  In  whom  all  these 
qualities  do  coneur.*    WhUgift 

Testimony  b  the  argument;  and  If  fislr  probabili- 
ties of  reason  ceMcur  with  it.  this  argument  hath  all 
the  strength  it  can  have.  TiiMton. 

b.  To  unite  in  contributing  to  a  common 
object;  as,  various  causes  may  concur  in  the 
changes  of  temperature. 

When  outward  causes  mtatr,  die  idle  are  soonest 
seised  by  this  infection.  Jeremy  C4iti*r. 

6.  To  coincide;  to  have  points  of  agreement 
O.  hoi  do  you  come  near  me  nowt  no  worse  man 
than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me !  This  eotuurs  directly 
with  the  letter:  she  sends  him  on  purpose  that  I  may 
appear  stubborn  to  him.  SkaJt. 

Stn.  To  agree,  Join,  unite,  combine,  meet, 
conjoin,  coincide,  approve. 
Oonoumnoe.  Conourrenoy  (kon-kn'rens. 
kon-ku'ren-si),  n.  1.  The  act  of  concurring; 
a  meeting  or  coming  together;  union :  con- 
Junction:  combination  of  agents,  circum- 
stances, or  events. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  of  our  own  ideas, 
with  the  eoHturrtne*  of  other  probable  reasons,  to 
persuade  us.  L^cJkt. 

He  views  cmr  behaviour  In  every  eoneurrenct  of 
affairs,  and  sees  us  engage  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
action.  Addis«n. 

2.  A  meetingof  minds;  agreement  in  opinion : 

union  In  deugn.  implying  Joint  approbation; 

agreement;  consent;  approbation. 

Tarquin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal 
€»*tc*irrttt(t  of  nobles  and  people.  Swifi. 
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8.  Agreement  or  consent,  implying  joint 
aid  or  contribution  of  power  or  influence. 

We  are  to  trtut  firmly  in  the  Deity,  but  so  as  not 
to  forget  that  he  commoaly  works  by  second  causes, 
and  aBmks  of  our  endeavours  widi  bis  concurrtrut. 

DrytUn. 

4.  A  meeting,  as  of  claims  or  power;  Joint 
riglits:  a  term  implying  equality  in  different 
persons  or  bodies ;  as,  a  concurrence  of  jn- 
risdiction  in  two  different  courts. 

Oonourrent  (kon-ku'rent),  a.  l.  Concurring 
or  acting  in  coniunction ;  agreeing  in  the 
same  act ;  contributing  to  the  same  event 
or  effect;  operating  with. 

I  Join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of  the 
king's  son,  as  a  canatrrcHt  cause  of  this  reformation. 

Siry.  Davits. 

The  Egyptians,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  concur' 
rtnt  testimony  of  antiquity,  were  amongst  the  first 
who  taught  that  the  soul  survived  the  body  and  was 
inunort<4.  lyarbttrton. 

2.  Conjoined;  associate;  concomitant 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concttrreHt 
echo  and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or  slowness 
of  the  return.  Bacott. 

8.  Joint  and  equal;  existing  together  and 
operating  on  the  same  objects ;  as.  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law.— Stn. 
Meeting,  uniting,  accompanying,  conjoined, 
associaMd,  coincident,  imited. 
Concurrent  (kon-ku'rent),  n.  L  One  who 
concurs;  one  agreeing  to  or  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  action. 

So  noble  and  so  disinterested  doth  divine  love 
make  ours,  that  there  is  nothing  besides  the  object 
of  that  love  that  we  love  more  than  our  conatrrents 
in  it,  perchance  out  of  a  gratitude  to  their  assisting 
us  to  pay  a  debt  (of  love  and  praise)  for  which,  alasi 
we  find  our  single  selves  but  too  insolvent.     Boylt. 

Specifically— 2.  In  law,  one  who  accompanies 
a  sheriff's  officer  as  witness  or  assistant.— 

5.  That  which  concurs;  joint  or  contribu- 
tory causa 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  neces- 
sary cancurrtnti  .  .  .  time,  industry,  and  faculties. 

Dr.  H.  Mart. 

4.t  One  having  an  equal  claim,  or  joint 
right;  rival  claimant;  rival;  opponent. '  Leav- 
ing no  other  successor  than  nis  concurrent' 
RaleigK 

As  for  the  Mirmillones,  he  deprived  them  of  their 
armour.  One  of  them,  named  Columbus,  fortuned 
to  foil  his  etmcurrtnt,  howbeit  he  had  gotten  before 
some  small  hurt.  Hollaud. 

St.  Michael's  Mount  looketh  so  aloft,  as  it  bronketh 
no  concurrtnt.  Carnv. 

6.  The  name  given  to  the  day,  or  in  the  case 
of  leap-year  the  two  days,  required  to  be 
added  to  fifty-two  weeks  to  make  the  civil 
year  correspond  with  the  solar;  so  called 
because  they  concur  with  the  solar  cycle, 
whose  course  they  follow. 

Concurrently  ( kon-k  u'rent-li  \adv.  So  as 
to  be  concurrent;  in  union  or  combination; 
unitedly.  'The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  .  .  .  cofncurrentXy  making  one  entire 
Divinity.'    Cud  worth. 

Gonourrentness  (kon-ku'rent-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  concurrent;  concurrence.  Sir 
W.  Scott. 

Concurring  (kon-kur'ingy  pvr.  and  a.  Con- 
current; agreeing;  contrifmting  to  the  same 
event  or  effect;  consenting.  'Concurring 
signs.'    Milton. 

Concuss  (kon-kus^  v.t.  [L.  coneutio,  con- 
euMnxtm,  to  shake,  and  as  a  law  term  to  ex- 
tort See  Concussion]  1.  To  shake  or  agi- 
tate. 'Concu9sed  with  uncertainty.'  Daniel. 
(Rare.]— 2.  To  force  by  threats  to  do  some- 
thing, especially  to  give  up  something  of 
value ;  to  intimidate  into  a  desired  course 
of  action ;  to  coerce;  as,  he  was  concussed 
into  signing  the  document. 

Concussation  t  ( kon-kus  a'shon  X  n.  [  See 
CON0U8SJ0N.  ]  A  violent  shock  or  agitation. 
'VeikQment  concussations.'    Bp.  UalL 

Concussion  (kon-ku'shon).  n.  [L.  concussio, 
ooncussionis,  a  shaking,  a  shock,  and  as  a 
law  term,  extortion  by  threats,  from  con- 
cutio,  concussum,  to  shake  violently  —  con, 
together,  and  quatio,  quansttm  (in  composi- 
tion cufio,  cu««wm).  to  shake.    See  Quash.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking,  particularly  by  the 
stroke  or  impulse  of  another  body. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bcU«.,  in  popu- 
lous cities  hath  dissi(>ated  pestilent  air.  whi^h  may 
be  from  the  canatssum  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken ;  the  shock 
occasioned  by  two  bodies  coming  suddenly 
into  collision ;  a  shock ;  agitation.  '  A  con- 
cussion of  the  whole  globe.'  Woodward  — 
S.  In  surg.  a  terra  applied  to  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  brain  and  other  viscera,  from 
falls,  blows,  <tc  —  4.  The  act  of  extorting 
money  or  something  of  value  by  threats  or 
force;  extortion. 

Then  cvnattrtan,  rapine,  piUcri*^ 

Their  catalojfuc  of  accusation  fill       Daniet. 


OonousslonarTt  (kon-ku'shon-ar-l).  n.  One 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  concussion ;  an  ex- 
tortioner. 'Publicke  concussionaty  or  ex- 
tortioner.'   Time's  Storehouse. 

Concusslon-fnse  (kon-ku'shon-ffizY,  n.  A 
fuse  which  is  ignited  and  explodes  the  shell 
by  the  concussion  of  the  shell  in  striking. 

Conousslye  (kon-kuslvX  a.  Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  shaking;  agitating. 
Johnson. 

Condemn  (kon-dem'X  v.t  [L.  eondemno— 
con,  intens.,  and  damno,  to  condenm,  whence 
damn.]  1.  To  pronounce  to  be  utterly 
wrong ;  to  utter  a  sentence  of  disapproba- 
tion against:  to  censure;  to  blame.  [The 
word  often  expresses  more  than  censure  or 
blams,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  a  solemn  pro- 
nunciation of  an  adverse  judgment,  either 
formally  and  openly,  or  in  one's  own  mind, 
on  grave  offences  or  those  who  commit 
them.] 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  h.      Shak. 

We  condemn  mistakes  with  asperity,  where  we 
pass  over  sins  with  gendeness.  Budhnmster. 

2.  To  pronounce  to  be  guilty;  to  sentence  to 
punishment;  to  utter  sentence  against  judi- 
cially; to  doom:  opposed  to  acquit  or  absolve; 
the  penalty  expressed  by  the  Infinitive  or 
by  a  noun  or  noun-phrase  preceded  by  to;  as, 
to  condemn  a  person  to  pay  a  fine,  or  to  im- 
prisonment 

The  Son  of  man  will  be  betrayed  to  the  chief 

Eriests,  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn 
im  to  death.  Mat  xx.  i%. 

He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned. 

John  UL  la 

Formerly  such  expressions  as  to  c&ndenvn 
in  a  fine  were  used. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .  condemned  the  land 
in  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,      a  Chron.  xxxvi.  3. 

8.  To  judge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use 
or  service;  as,  the  ship  was  condemned  as 
not  sea- worthy ;  three  tons  of  mutton  were 
condemned  by  the  inspector  of  food.— 4.  To 
judge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited;  as,  the 
ship  and  ner  cargo  were  condemned.— ^YH. 
To  blame,  censure,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, reprobate,  doom,  sentence,  adjudce. 
Condemnable  (kondem'na-bl),  a.  Worthy 
of  being  condemned;  blamable;  culpable. 
'Condemnable  superstition.'  Sir  T.  Broume. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  allowable 
to  cat  broth  for  in.stance  in  a  consumption,  and  be 
condemttabte  to  feed  upon  it  to  maintain  health. 

Boyle. 

Condemnation  (kon-dem-n&'shonV  n.  [L. 
condemnatio.  ]  1.  The  act  of  condemning: 
(a)  censure;  disapprobation;  reproof. 

O  perilous  mouths. 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue. 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof.  ShaJt. 

Q))  The  judicial  act  of  declaring  one  guilty, 
and  dooming  him  to  punishment;  as,  the 
prisoner  was  reconveyed  to  prison  after  his 
condemnation.  *A  legal  and  judicial  condem- 
nation.' Paley.—Z.  The  state  of  being  con- 
demned. 

His  rkithetic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless 
hour  of  cofiiientftation.  Jrvtng. 

3.  The  cause  or  reason  of  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into 
the  world  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

Condemnatorv  (kon-dem'na-tor-iX  a.  Con- 
demning: bearing  condemnation  or  censure; 
as,  a  condemnatory  sentence  or  decree.  '  A 
severe  condemnatory  prayer.'    Clarke. 

Condemned  (kon-demdO,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  condemnation  or  condemned  persons. 
—Condemned  cell  or  ward,  in  prisons,  the 
cell  in  which  a  prisoner  sentenced  to  death 
is  detained  till  his  execution. 


had  Iain  with  fifty  nounds  of 
'of  Newgate. 


Richard  Jiava^e  . 
iron  on  his  legs  m  the  condemned  -ward 

Macauiay. 

Condemnedly  (kon-dem'ned-liX  <^d^-  tn  a 
manner  deserving  condemnation;  blamably. 
Filtham.    (Rare.] 

Condemnor  (kon-dem'drX  n.  One  who  con- 
demns. 

A  foolish  thing  it  is  indeed  to  be  one's  own  accuser 
and  ccnJemuer,  yet  such  a  fool  is  every  swearer. 

Condensability  (kon-den'sa-bil"i-tiX  »»• 
Quality  of  being  condensable. 

Condensable  ( kon-den'sa-bl  x  a.  Capable 
of  being  condensed ;  capable  of  being  com- 
pressed into  a  smaller  comi)ass.  and  into  a 
more  close,  compact  state;  as,  vapotir  is 
eondensabU.  *  Not  being  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  density,  but  condensable  yet  fur- 
ther.'   Sir  K.  IHfjbtt. 

Condensate  (kon-den'satX  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 
eondensated;  ppr.  eondensating.    [See  CoN- 


DBNSE.]  To  condense :  to  compreas  Into  a 
closer  form ;  to  cause  to  take  a  more  com- 
pact state;  to  make  more  dense.  '  Conder^ 
sate  and  compact  itself  into  less  room.' 
Hammond.  (Now  rare.] 
Condensate  (  kon-dens'&t  X  v-  i  To  become 
more  dense,  close,  or  hard.    Baiiey. 

Condensate,t  eondensated  (kon-den'sit, 
kon-den'sat-edXp.  and  a.  Made  dense;  con- 
densed; made  more  close  or  com];»act.  'Water 
.  .  .  thickened  or  condtftisattf.'    Peaduism. 

Condensation  (kon-den-aa'shonX  n.  [L. 
condensatio.  See  CoNBBNSB.]  L  The  act 
of  making,  or  state  of  being  made,  more 
dense  or  compact;  the  act  of  reducing  the 
volume  or  compass  of,  or  state  of  being  ao 
reduced;closerunion  of  parts;  oonsolidattoo: 
used  both  in  a  literal  and  figurative  sense. 
'The  same  vapours,  being  by  further  con- 
densation, formed  into  raw.'    Derham. 

He  (Goldsmith)  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  as- 
equalled  master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  cvmJem 
satien.  MmeanJtCf. 

2.  In  chem.  and  physics,  the  act  of  reducing 
a  gas  or  vapour  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.— 
Surface  condensation,  a  mode  of  condensinff 
steam  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  cola 
metallic  surfaces  in  place  of  by  Injecting 
cold  water. — Compression,  Condensation. 
See  COMPRESSIOM. 

Condensatlve  (kon-den'sa-tivX  a.  Having 
a  power  or  tendency  to  condense.    Todd. 

Condense  (kon-dens'X  v-^*  pret  A  pp.  con- 
densed; ppr.  condensina.  [L.  condenso—con, 
and  denso,  to  make  thick  or  close.  See 
Dense.]  l.  To  make  more  dense  or  com- 
pact; to  reduce  the  volume  or  compass  of; 
to  bring  Into  closer  union  of  parts;  to  con- 
solidate; to  compress:  used  both  In  a  literal 
and  figurative  sense. 

(Spirits)  in  what  shape  they  chose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure. 
Can  execute  their  aeiy  purposes, 
And  wories  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.        MUtom. 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels  and  at 
Madrid  may  be  condettsed  into  the  usual  fomala— 
dissimulatioii.  procrastination,  and  again  dissimula- 
tion. Momy. 

2.  In  diem,  and  physics,  to  reduce  Into  an- 
other and  denser  form,  as  a  gas  or  vapour 
to  the  condition  of  a  liquid  or  solid,  as  bv  ab- 
straction of  heat»  pressure,  or  evaporation. 
Syn.  To  compress,  contract^  crowd,  thicken, 
inspissate,  abridge. 

Condense  (kon-densO,  v.i  To  become  doae 
or  more  compact,  as  the  particles  of  a  body; 
to  approach  or  unite  more  closely;  to  grow 
thick.  '  Vapours  when  they  begin  to  con- 
denae  and  coalesce.'    Newton. 

Nitrous  add  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  tewpeiituns. 
but  condenses  into  a  rery  volatile  liquid  at  the  cero 
of  Fahrenheit.  H.  S/encer. 

Condensef  (kon-densO,  a.  Close  In  texture 
or  composition;  compact;  densa  '  Solid  and 
condense.*  Raleigh.  'The  huge  ^londense 
bodies  of  planets.     Bentley. 

Condensed  (kon-denstO.  o-  Made  dense  or 
close  in  texture  or  composition;  compressed; 
compact;  as,  a  condensed  Btvle.— Concise, 
Succinct,  Condensed.    See  under  CONCISK. 

Condenser  (kon-den's«rX  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  condenses;  specifically,  (a)  a  pneu- 
matic engine  or  syringe  In  whicn  air  may 
be  compressed.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  in 
which  is  a  movable  piston  to  force  the  air 
into  a  receiver,  and  a  valve  to  prevent  the 
air  from  escaping;  called  also  a  Condensing 
Syringe.  (6)  A  vessel  In  which  aqueous  or 
spirituous  vapours  are  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form,  either  bv  injection  of  a  quantl^  of 
cold  water,  as  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam- 
engine;  or  when  this  Is  Inadmissible,  as  In 
the  case  of  alcoholic  vapour,  by  placing  the 
condenser  in  another  vessel  through  which 
is  maintained  a  constant  current  of  water, 
the  condenser  being  so  constructed  as  to 
expose  the  steam  or  vapour  in  thin  strata 
over  an  extended  surface,  to  the  action  of 
the  coolinff  mediimn.  (c)  In  optics,  a  lens  to 
gather  and  concentrate  the  rays  collected 
by  the  mirror  and  direct  them  upon  the  ob- 
ject ((f)  In  wool  mant^.  a  macnine  whidi 
has  nearly  superseded  Uie  slubbing-billy  In 
the  manufacture  of  wool  Into  yam,  substi- 
tuting power  for  manual  labour.  It  Is  at- 
tached to  the  carding  machine,  and  the 
wool  comes  off  from  it  slubbed  at  once.— 
Condenser  qf  electricity,  any  apparatus  by 
which  the  electric  fluid  can  be  accumulated; 
but  the  term  is  chieflv  applied  to  such  in- 
struments as  are  employed  to  collect  and 
render  sensible  very  snuul  quantities  of  the 
fluid. —Surface  condenser.    See  under  Oox- 

DEKSATION. 


Fate.  fiir.  fat,  f()ll;       m^,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune;       y,  Be  fsy. 
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casmrnasALLY 


CkOdemlttto  (kon-den^sl-bl),  a.  Same  m 
CondenaabU.    H.  Sp^neer. 

OondaniitTt  (kon-deo'd-tl).  n.  The  tUte 
of  being  oonaented;  denaeneot;  demitj. 
BaHey. 

Oonder  (kon'ddr),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  coiu 
duire,  to  conduct  ]  1. 1 A  person  who  stood 
upon  a  cliff  or  elevated  part  of  the  sea-ooast 
in  the  time  of  the  herring-flsheiy  to  point 
out  to  the  fishermen  bv  signs  the  course  of 
the  shoals  of  fish.— 2.  One  who  gives  direc- 
ticms  to  a  helmsman  how  to  steer  the  ship. 

Oondaioenoet  (kon'd^-sens).  n.  [Contr.  of 
eondeaeeridenee.]  Descent  from  superiority; 
condescension.  '  See  the  eondetcence  of  this 
great  king.'    Dr.  Putter. 

OondMOOnd  (kon-d6-8end'X  v-i  [Fr.  cands- 
»oendre—h.  eon^  with,  and  de§eendo.  See 
DnCBND.]  L  To  descend  from  the  privi- 
leges  of  superior  rank  or  disnity  to  do  some 
a(^  to  an  inferior  which  strict  justice  or  the 
ordinary  rules  of  civili^  do  not  require:  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive  or  a  noun  preceded 
bj  to,  the  infinitive  expressing  that  which 
one  consents  to  do,  to  before  a  thing,  that 
which  one  voluntarily  consents  to  accept, 
and  to  before  a  person,  the  level  to  which 
one  voluntarily  descencu. 

Mind  not  hi^h  things,  but  etttduenul  $•  men  of 
low  estate.  Rom.  xU.  x6. 

Spain's  mii^tjr  monarch. 
In  gracious  clemency  dott  tmtdatcettdL 
On  time  conditions,  <l»  become  your  mend.  DrytUm. 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased, 

\Vith  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  erer 

Will  t*n«Usctnd  t»  such  absurd  commandsf   MtUffm. 

2.t  To  assent;  to  agree. 

Therq^  they  both  did  frankly  «)M4<MaM/,    S/^tftr. 

8.  To  make  a  plain  statement ;  as,  to  eon- 
dsaeond  upon  the  particulars  of  a  case. 
(Sootch.}— Syn.  To  yield,  submit^  stoop,  de- 
scend, deign,  vouchsafe. 
Oolidesoendenoencon-dS-send'ensXn.  l.The 
act  of  condescending;  condescension. 

By  the  warrant  of  St.  Paul's  owdkAVN^inaer  to  the 
capacities  he  wrote  onto,  i  may  ipeak  after  the  man- 
ner  of  men.  /f  .  Montagut. 

2.  In  ScctM  Ik\o,  one  of  the  written  plead- 
ings in  a  process  put  in  by  the  pursuer,  and 
containing  a  distinct  statement  of  the  tacts 
and  allegations,  together  with  the  pleas  in 
law  on  which  his  case  is  founded. 
0ond6*oendencyt  (kon-dd-send'en-si),  n. 
Gondeaoension. 

The  respect  and  e»tuUscemUnn  which  you  have 
already  shewn  me,  is  that  for  which  I  can  never  make 
any  suitable  return.  S«yie. 

CkmdaiCtniilng(kon^d6-send-ing).a.  Marked 
or  characterized  by  condescension;  stooping 
to  the  level  of  one's  inferiors.  'A  very 
eondtteending  air. '    Wa  tta. 

Condaioendlllgly  (kon'dd-send'ang-li),  adv. 
In  a  condescending  manner,  so  as  to  show 
condescension;  as,  to  address  a  person  oam- 
duoendingly.    Dr.  H.  More;  AtUrbuty. 

OondMoanslon  (kon  -  dd-sen'shon  X  n.  The 
act  of  condescending;  the  act  of  voluntarily 
stooping  to  an  equality  with  inferiors;  a 
waiidng  of  claims  due  to  one's  rank  or 
poeition ;  affability  on  the  part  of  a  supe- 
rior; courtesy;  complaisance. 

Go,  heavenly  guest.  .  .  . 

Gentle  to  me  and  aflable  hath  been 

Thy  etnduttHswn.  MiOmt. 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness,  shows  such  a  dig* 
■ity  and  tondesctnsivn  in  all  his  behaviour  as  are 
suitable  to  a  superior  nature.  Adduo*. 

CondOtoeilflyet  (kon-dd-sen'slv).  a.  Conde- 
scending; courteous.  '  CbmCMonwiM  ten- 
derness/   Barrow. 

Ctondioentt  (kon'd«-sent\  «.  Condescen- 
sion. 'So  slight  and  ea^y  a  eofwfwoenl.' 
lip.  HaU. 

Condign  (kon-din').  a.  [L.  oondignm,  well 
worthy— con.  and  diynua^  worthy.  See  Dio- 
KITY.]  1.  Well-deserved;  merited;  suitable: 
now  uways  applied  to  punishment  or  some- 
thiiw  equivalent     ^Oo/ndign  punishment' 

In  a  certain  bull  he  reproves  the  Archbishop  of 
GUsgow  and  other  pcelates  of  Scotland,  and  treats 
them  as  acting  unworthily  of  their  holy  calling,  and 
threatens  them  with  coutfign  censure.      Mitman. 

It  Merited  or  deserved:  in  a  good  sense. 
'Cond^  praise.'  ^SAoir.— &f  Deserving; 
worthy. 

Uerselfe  of  all  that  rule,  she  deemed  most  an- 
digne.  Sfenstr. 

Oondl8nl^t(kon-dig^itIXn.  Merit; desert: 
used  chiefly  in  school  divinity  to  signify  the 
merit  of  human  actions  which  claims  reward 
on  the  score  of  jusUoe. 

Such  a  worthhiess  of  eandignitf,  and  pvoper  merit 
of  the  beavenhr  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the 
best,  most  perfect,  and  excellent  of  created  bemgs. 


Oondignly  (kon-dlnliX  a<fv-  In  a  condign 
manner;  according  to  merit  *Candigniy 
punished.'    L.  Addi¥m. 

dondUmness(kon-dln'nes),«k  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  condign.    Bailey, 

CknuUment  (kon'dl-mentX  tk  [L.  eondi- 
mentum,  a  sauce  of  condiment,  from  condio, 
to  season,  pickle,  or  preserve.]  Something 
used  to  i^ve  relish  to  food,  and  to  gratify 
the  taste;  tftst^niiy 

As  for  radish  and  the  Hke,  they  are  for  c0Mdt- 
mtntt,  and  noc  for  aaarishment.  Baton. 

CondlSOlple  (kon-dis-sl'plX  n.  [L.  eondieei- 
pului—eon  and  di»cip%dia.  See  Disciplb.1 
A  school-fellow ;  a  learner  in  the  same  school 
or  under  the  same  instructor.  '  To  his  right 
dearly  beloved  brethren  and  eondieeiples 
dwelling  together.'  Dr.  W.MaHin.  [Rare.] 

Conditel  Ocon-dlt7,v.t  pret  App.  eondUed; 
ppr.  eonditing.  [L.  eondio,  eonditutn,  to 
preserve,  pickle.]  To  prepare  and  preserve 
with  sugar,  salt,  spices,  or  the  like;  as,  to 
eondite  pears,  plums,  quinces,  mushrooms, 
^.    N.  Grew. 

Conditet  (kon'dit),  a.  Seasoned;  preserved: 
candied.    'The  condUe  fruit  of  wild  roses. 
BwrUm. 

Gondllemtntt  (kon-dlt'ment).  n.  1.  A  com- 
position of  conserves,  powders,  and  spices 
In  the  form  of  an  electuary.— 1.  Seasoning; 
spice;  savour. 

A  scholar  can  have  ao  taste  of  natural  phOoaophy 
without  some  ttMdittmmU  of  the  auihematicks. 

S^  HacJttt 

Condition  (kon-di'dionX  n.  ul.'oondiUo, 
wnditionie,  from  eomfo.  to  build,  set,  fix, 
ordain— con,  together,  and  do,  to  give,  put, 
place.]  1  A  particular  mode  of  bemg;  situa- 
tion; predicament;  case;  state:  applied  to 
external  uircumstances,  to  tiie  boay,  to  the 
mind,  and  to  things. 

What  man's  e»H£iti»m  can  be  worse 
Tlian  hb  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curscrt 

The  count  himself,  not  at  that  moaacnt  trustii^  his 
soldiery,  who  were  in  an  extremely  mutinous  coutU' 
tioH,  was  desirous  of  falling  back  before  his  formid- 
able antagonist.  MM^. 

2.  Quality;  property;  attribute. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  mttdiMmt  and  property  of  dMne 
powers  and  beings  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to 
others.  Sacon. 

3.t  State  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  temper, 
character,  or  habit ;  mental  temperament; 
moral  state:  disposition.  'The  condiiUm  of 
a  saints  and  the  complexion  of  the  devil.' 
Shak. 

Is't  possible  that  so  short  a  tfan*  can  alter  the  com- 
ittntin*  of  amanf  ShaA. 

Socrates  espoused  Xantlppe  only  for  her  extreme 
01  omiMrwMw,  above  all  of  that  sex.  Stitth. 


4.  That  which  must  exist  or  be  present  as 
the  ground  or  necessary  adjunct  of  some- 
thing else;  that  which  is  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary or  accompaniment  to  something 
else;  that  which  is  requisite  to  be  done, 
happen,  exist,  or  be  present  in  order  to 
something  else  being  done,  taking  effect,  or 
happening;  prerequisite;  as,  I  will  pay  the 
money  on  eondUUm  you  refimd  it 

Many  are  apt  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they 
believe  it  without  the  etndititH  of  repentance. 

yer.  Tayltr. 

The  absolute  and  the  infinite  are  names  inoicatlng 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  conscioosness  at  all. 
but  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditiotu  under  which 
coasdousoess  is  pnasiNf.  iiauML 

6.  A  term  in  a  contract,  covenant,  bond,  or 
agreement;  a  clause  in  a  bond  or  other  con- 
tract embodviog  terms  or  stipulations  that 
must  be  implemented,  otherwise  the  penal^ 
of  the  bond  will  be  incurred :  stipnlation ; 
sometimes  also  contract;  treaty. 

He  sendcth  an  ambassage,  and  deslreth  evnditions 
of  peace.  Luke  xiv.  3a. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  sfaigle  bond ;  ana  bt  a  merry  vpott 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  eomditioM,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Ofyourfoiriesh.  Skm*. 

—Freeedent  eondition,  one  that  nrast  be  per- 
formed before  the  advantage  can  arise.— 
Siibeeauent  condition,  the  term  used  where 
the  advantage  immediately  arises,  but  the 
stipulation  remains  to  be  performed.— Con- 
dition in  a  deed  or  expreet,  that  which  is 
joined  by  express  words  to  a  feoffment,  lease, 
or  other  grant— ./l  condition  in  toto.  a  con- 
dition not  expressed,  but  which  the  law 
understands  to  be  Implied.— Condition  in- 
herent is  that  which  descends  to  the  heir, 
with  the  land  granted,  Ac.— Condition  col- 
lateral is  that  which  is  annexed  to  any  col- 
lateral act— Conditionf  q^  eaU,  the  particu- 


lar terms  set  forth  in  writing  in  aooorflance 
with  which  property  is  to  be  sold  mt  auction. 
6.  Kank,  that  is,  state  with  respect  to  the 
orders  or  grades  of  society  or  to  property; 
as,  persons  of  the  best  condition. 

Honour  and  shame  fVom  no  eondition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  hoaoor  Um. 

The  inhabitants  of  Russia  are  dlvidml  into  the 
foUowinig  eondHiont,  via.  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the 
merchants  and  burghers,  the  peasants.    Brougiunm. 

8th.  State,  situation,  circumstances,  sta- 
tion, case,  plight,  predicament*  stipulation, 
article,  terms,  provision,  arrangement 
Condition  (kon-di'shon).  v.t    1.  To  form 
the  condition  of;  to  regulate  or  determin& 

Yet  seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore. 
Have  ebb  and  flow,  eondition  $t$f  their  march. 
And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year. 

Tmtfnjfton. 

2.  To  contract;  to  stipulate ;  to  arrange. 

It  was  condttioHod  between  Saturn  and  Titan  Ikat 
Saturn  should  put  to  death  all  his  male  chiUren. 

R^ltigA. 
8.  In  metaph.  to  place  or  cognlxe  under  condi- 
tions. See  Com DITIONBD,  2. —4.  In  mBreantile 
Ian.  to  test  a  commodity  in  order  to  ascertsJn 
itsoondltion;  specifically,  to  test  silk  In  order 
to  know  the  proportion  of  moisture  It  con- 
tains; as,  to  eondition  silk.- Conditionify 
houae,  a  trade  establishment  where  silk  is 
tested.  Siminumd*.—b.  In  United  SttUesoU- 
leges,  to  put  under  conditions;  to  require  to 
pass  a  new  examination  as  a  condition  of  re- 
maining in  the  class  or  college,  as  a  student 
in  some  branch  of  study  in  which  he  has 
failed.    Goodrich. 

Condition  (kon-di'UionX  v.i.  L  To  make 
terms;  tosupulate.    [Bare.] 

Sir,  I  must  cmditioM 
To  have  this  genlieman  by,  a  witness.      B.  Ronton. 

2.  In  ffttftopft.  to  place  or  cognise  a  tiling 
under  conottions  or  relations.  ' 

To  think  ofa  thine  Is  to  am<AM#»;  and  condhkmal 
litnitation  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  possibility  of 
thought.  Sir  IV.  Hamiiton. 

Conditional  (kon-di'shon-al),  a.  1.  Impos- 
ing conditions ;  containing  or  depending  on 
a  condition  or  oonditions ;  made  with  limita- 
tions; not  absolute;  made  or  granted  on 
certain  terma 

Every  covenant  of  God  with  man,  on  the  system  of 
God's  revealed  will,  is  a  covenant  oi  grace  or  favoff, 
which  therefore  may  be  justly  made,  as  in  fact  it  is 
made,  with  this  conditionai  ponishnient  annexed  and 
dedved.  Warbmrton. 

—A  oandiHioruil  fee,  in  la%o,  is  one  which 
is  granted  upon  condition  that  if  the  donee 
shall  die  without  such  particular  heirs  as 
are  specified  the  estate  shall  revert  to 
the  donor ;  hence,  it  is  a  fee  restrained  to 
particular  heirs  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
—Conditioned  limitation,  a  limitation  whidi 
partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  a  condition 
and  a  remainder.  Such  is  the  limitation  to 
A  for  life,  in  tall  or  in  fee,  provided  that, 
when  C  returns  from  Rome,  it  shall  hence- 
forth remain  to  the  use  of  B  in  fee.— Comii- 
tional  obligation,  in  dvil  law,  an  obligation 
depending  oa  the  existence  of  a  condition. 
Conditions  annexed  to  obligations  are  di- 
vided IntopofsiMe  and  impotffi6^;  the  former 
are  such  as  may  naturally  or  legally  happen ; 
the  latter  such  as  are  contrary  to  the  law  or 
to  good  morala  Poeeible  conditions  are  dis- 
tinguished into  potential  or  potettative,  i.e. 
such  as  are  within  the  power  of  the  partv 
burdened  with  tliem;  and  eaaual,  being  such 
as  depend  upon  a  certain  event  over  which 
the  party  has  no  control— 2.  In  gram,  and 
logic,  expressinc  or  involving  a  condition; 
as>  a  cotuUtUnuMl  word,  mode,  or  tense ;  ap- 
plied more  specifically,  in  logic,  sometimes 
to  denote  that  class  of  propositions  and 
nrllogisms  which  is  subdivided  into  hypo- 
thetical, dlBiunctive,  and  bypothetico^dis- 
Junctive  or  dilemmatic,  someUmes  as  equi- 
valent to  hypotheticaL 

All  hypothetical  propositions,  therefore,  tboqgh 
disjunctive  in  form,  are  conditional  in  meaning;  and 
the  words  hypothetical  and  conditionmt  mav  oe,  as 
indeed  they  generally  are,  used  synonymouny. 

7.  s.  Mm. 

Conditional  (kon-dl'shon-al).  ft  1.  A  word 
expressing  a  condition.  —  2.  A  conditional 
clause ;  a  limitation ;  «  condition.  Baam. 
[Rare] 

CondltlonaUty  (kon-di'shon.al"i-ti),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conditional  or  limited; 
limitation  by  certain  terma     Dr.  H.  More. 

Conditionally  (kon-dl'shon-al-li).  adv.  In 
a  conditional  manner:  with  certain  limita- 
tions; on  particular  conditions,  terms,  or 
stipulations ;  not  absolutely  or  positively. 

We  see  large  preferments  tendered  to  him,  but  <«w- 
ditionaUy,  upon  his  doing  wicked  oAces.     Soitk. 


ch.  dkain;     ^  8c  Xoeh; 
Vol.  L 


g,  go\     1,  >ob:     h,  Fr.  ton;     ag.  si«i^:     vh,  (Aen;  th,  tMn;     w.  trig;   wh,  whig;   ah,  arare See  Key. 
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CONSlnONAitY 

[T  t(kon'dl'ihoi>-U'i),  i 

M  t  (kon-i 

tkiDal :  eaMbUsbed  oi 

OondltloiiAt*  (kon-dl'^uHi-iO, 
put  under  confUtloiu ;  lo  refpilit 

OondlUoned  (kon-dl'ihond),  a.  1.  HHTlnB 
a  certain  itats  or  qualities  Thii  wurd  is 
niuilly  prsocded  by  tome  qniUlying  taim ; 
u.vtbamdUiar--  -■" — -"-' — '  •  ■- 
tnttaph,  placed 


.    SirT. 


niHtflioiurd.— I.  I 


_,    SirP  Sidneu. 

0aildltai7(kon'dl-E<iT-l), n.  [Lcrm 
IroiD  condo,  to  bids  ]   A  repinitDry  foi  hold- 
ing thinn     (KlTC] 

OondolMoiy  (kon>dSls-lor-t).  a.    Eiprau- 

IniT  rvtndAlflnrA      Umari. 

i.  pret  A  pp.  taniMtd. 


'bence  ioitfvl,  dolour]  To  eipreu  p«io 
r  grief  kC  the  diatreu  or  mlifortuan  of 
nolher:  toeipr«Hiynipathytoonfl  in  grlof 
r  mUtortnue:  toUiiwed  by  a-ilA  before  the 

ott  UFibV  B  fiisnd  'ho  bu  l»t%  bU  wlfft 


Sometlmei  lued  wtlb  k  penonil  objective. 
'Leluinndob  theknlgtit'    5Aa*. 
Oondnlemsiit  t  (kon-dai'nient).  n.    1.  The 

urroning  or  mourning ;  grief; 


IM  <]ion-d<Sreni\  n.     The  ut  of 
ig  gnet  DT  wjmv&f  far  t>ie  dlMrsu 

KOij.  'For  wbic^  reuoD  thalr congntu- 
ioni  uid  their  condoUnut  ire  equHll^r 
worda  of  coune.'  SUrU.  'A  Ipwial  mei- 
■ue  oF  eetndoU\i£t.'   MacaMiay.—HYS.  Sym- 

JMlhr,  commlHTidon,  computlon. 

dondolsr  (kon-dAI'tr),  n.  One  wbo  con- 
dolet    JohntQii. 

OandmutCUni  (kon-d6-n»'>hQD).  n.  [L.  nm- 
doiutiio.  From  conditio,  to  pirdoa  Bee 
CosPOMe.)  l.TheKtofwirdonlngiwrong 
■cC;  u,  Iheamtouatiaaraaji  offence  *g*liiM 


committed  b>  the  other,  u  Uie  net  of  >  hiu- 
bend  taking  buk  hie  wife  kuowlog  tint  the 
hu  oonmiltted  umilery. 

faqucsiiM.  Mall, '-^  WliSriS" 


tbmtd;  ppr.  niuluixrij.  [L.  en 
pardon— eon,  tocether.  dvnan, 
from  dmurn^  %  glft»  from  root 
glvel  l.Topirdon:  [olorg1>e; 


SpedBcallT— a.  In  Ion,  (o  forglTi 
•o  M  to  Imply  toiBlTeneil  of,  ■  ■ 
the  miirliga  tow.     8ea  CDkpoNi 


,  or  to  act 
lolitlon  of 


grwhtu  or  Sareorhamphut  ffryphaa  of  nitu- 
noigti,  one  of  the  largat  of  tbe  known 
VulCurldBor>ulCurine1)lrdL  of  whow  ike 
■ted  ucouBte  ware 


(onnertycun. —    

aueatiu  charmcler^  the  Ti 

conttuent,  dUTerlng  from  Ebem  cblelly  I: 


t  th( 


irtlUglnoua  cuuncla  irhlcb 

Msk.  *nd  In  Uia  tun  sUe  i 

ud  longitudinal  noitrilB,  placed  al 

.1 —- Bmlty  of  f- 

ol  wlna  ■ 


greateet  expanae  Ml  wing  ia  about  11  feet, 
bat  Itieenurarely  to  attain  that  il».  Hum 
boldt  mat  wlCb  none  that  exceeded  e  feet 
Theae  birda  are  loond  aunt  commonly  In 
tha  Andea  cbali^  freqnaBtliig  raglona  from 
10.000  or  U.00a  Met  aboTO  thelereTof  tbe  lea, 
where  they  brsed.  making  no  Dei^  but  laying 
thalr  eggi  on  the  ban  rocki.  Tbey  are 
never  aeen  In  lai^  companies  bat  In  groDpa 
ol  Uina  or  four,  and  only  detceod  lo  the 
plalni  when  Impelled  by  hunger.  Than 
two  of  Ibam  wUI  lacceulully  attack  aheep, 
goaU,  deer,  i£c..  though  ai  a  rale  they  prefer 

Coilitotaer»<kDn-dotty»'ri),n. pL  Oandot- 
Uerl  (kondot-tyi're).  [It.]  In  llaUaa 
hilt  one  of  a  cIhu  of  mercenan  mlUtary 

canloriea.    Bee  Fkei-l*1ice 

Oond11oe{kon-diliQ,a.i.  pret,  App.aondicerEf; 

Epr.coaduciw-  (L.  conduce,  to  bring  toge, 
ler.  to  conduce— con,  and  dues,  to  lead; 
nmduct  iafromtheaameTerb.)  Tocomblne 
wilhotbertlilngi  In  bringing  abunt  or  tend- 
to  contribute :  followed  by  the  iundtlve  or 
a  noun  preceded  by  to;  as,  temperance  and 
exerclae  eenduH  lo  good  bealth.     'Ab  If 

cucadea,  and  all   other  appendages  tun- 

7V  ai7  bot  pii>f«l  ^dUloniicred  biDDd.     .»•*. 

sin.  To  contribute,  forward,  advance,  pro- 
Condnoet  (kcn-dfia^,  r.l.    1.  Tuoondnct 

a  To  bi  *" 


Sir  T.  Mart. 


nent),  n. 


dondnOMtt  (kon-dO'ient), 'a.  Te 
conlribuUng  to.  '  Any  act  BtUng 
emt  to  tha  good  succeaa  of  tbla 
Ahtt.  LaiuL    [Rarei 

ltyt(kon.du'al-biri-ll), 
ly  of  being  conducive;  co 
Duties  .  .  .  deriving  their  obUga- 
from  their  eonducHntUy  to  tha  pro- 
of oar  chief  and.'     Bp.    WiOint. 

H-b\\  a.    [L  eondiici-- 

ntandlog  of  the  Krip- 


itfkon 


Oonilnolblet(kon-dD'B>-bl),  o.  That  which 
conduce)  or  lenda  to  promote.  '  Those 
motions  of  generations  and  corrupllona. 
and  of  tha  «mdu«Mu  thereto.'  Sir  JT  Halt. 

Condnolbleneait  Oian-dfl'>i-bI-nea),n.  Tbe 

bating  to  aay  end. 


OOKDOCP 

Oimdnalblrt(kon-da'al-bU),adt.    Inanuw 

OondndTB  (kon-dO'slT).  a.     Having  Um 

SJiij  of  conducing,  promoting,  or  forUier- 
;  tending  to  advance  or  bring  abouL 
'Condveive  Co  tbe  bapplneas  and  well-being 
otmaa'  Oariti. 

counnT.  •Ill  be  npraented  u  Frejuitk&l»  U. 
tlltl«iarOl*SAfifa*Ihl«lhDirDbr£priiHEaedo(btn 

CtmdndTWieM  (kon-dO'alv-nea),  n     Tbe 

promote,  Btrylt.  '  Ita  conduneenfa  to  th* 
practice  ol  our  duty.'  Abp.  Sfcitr. 
Coimact  (kon'dukt),  n.  [t  L  conduchu.  L. 
unduelu,  pp.  of  nmduai.  See  CONDI.'at. 
DUKB.]  1.  Theactof  guldingorcommaod- 
Ing;  mode  of  carrying  on  or  conducting; 
mode  of  handling  or  vjalding;  admlnislra- 


nsi- 


nod  genenl- 

iiuit  blaYorceaweratoiaiiy  loutad.'  Prin- 
dpai  Rebertian. 

iia  iritfa  Uic  ibUiUei  I  hiti  allaoed  lum.  7->i>~i. 
*.  Personal  b^avlour:  way  ol  acting  gm*' 
rally  or  on  a  particular  occasion;  deport- 
ment: applied  Indifferently  toagood  or  bad 


.f  Guard  on  the  way;  c 


TcDdcrlne  my  potoa't  bf^T.  hath  ■ppolnltd 


I,  t  That  whtcb  converi  or  ■ 

cleniylncn  appointed  to  r 
Eton  College  —  Soft  emu 
granted  es  a  passport  by  a  ] 

safely  In  passing  through  the  country  o 


.......   ;n  appointed  to  read  prayers  at 

Eton   College  —  Soft    eondud,  a   wrltini 
granted  es ^*""" ' """ 


Str.  Carriage,  deportment,  bebavioor.  de- 
meanour, management 

leajfTto 


aander;  to  direct;  to 

Frimtlftt  Ktftnir-. 


Witb  reflexive  prononna,  U 

_.  Jie  onducfad  hniutlf  noU 

s.  In  pAvfia,  to  carry,  transmit, 

gale;  as,  a  metal  rod  amdveta  bi 

than  a  (roodsn  one.  —  &  To  lead  or  direct 

as  tnualcal  conductor;  aa,  t< 


or  direct 
Condnet  (kon-dokt),  e.i.    1.  In  ptiyin.Xo 


t,  bar;       pine,  pin;       nbto,  n 


on,  pound;       %  Sc-  abunt;     J,  Bc-  ttf. 


OOMDirCTtnLITT 

fonfl  or  Its  model,  u  hemt,  aleclrldty, 
■oand,  Lght.  and  Uw  like  -S.  Tt>  kcl  u 

hU  ^  u,  ha  €andu€t9  wall,  for  ho  eovufiif Ci 

ItirwVnIL     (ABurleiui  [in>yiDcl«LI 
CondneUUmr  (kon-dnk'tl-Ml-'l-U),  n 

1.  Cqntiliit)'  at  Mhift  condacltd ;  M,  tha 

undUENMIfhl  or  Iha  electric  flald  caot  beat 

1.  Ooqdactlvltj. 
OmtaeUble  $Dn-dDk'tl-bl).  a.    Capable  of 

beliw  conducted  or  coDveyHL    WknUtontr 
OimailOtlOU  (kon-dok'ilion),  H.    1. 1  The  act 

of  training  op. 


,  tbroiiM  or  bj 
a  lav  of  ondiu- 


In  pkHtict,  it 
n  In  the  dmpla 


OondneUOonst  (koo-dnk-tl'ihna).  a 
wndiieCitiiu.froin  eomtueo,to  bin.]  E 
emplojtd  lor  wiaaa. 


;koiMlnk'tlvV  a.    In  ; 
iwer  or  qn*1>tr  or  cone 


luTlDi  th»  power  or  gna 

'CoiiJueliH  bodlea'    VJ 

OondnotM^  (kon-dukUi'l-tl),  n.  In 
ptiytia,  tbe  pomer  of  wnducllnii,  ai  heat. 
elscUtcIt)',  Ac;  the  qnalttr  of  being  cod- 


jTftoo-dnk'Mrt.  n.     1,  A  leader;  a 

ilde;  one  who  foea  before  or  acoompanlee 
id  iliowa  the  way.  'Zeal  tho  tdlna  am- 
idorofthewIlL'    Drytlen. 


3-  A  director;  a  manager. 

nianckUldcar  UtDIa^inbcai  thec:hi(fo*<i^H4*r' 

flpecincallr— 4.  The  director  of  achonuor 


urcheatni;  h 
eipraialon  bt  motion!  of 
vith  or  witboDt  a  balo 


_ [On  the 

rallwari  of  thli  conntrr  thl>  functlonarj  ii 
alwaji  called  a  guard ;  fn  America,  a  eon^ 
dueler,  1—0.  In  wnr.  u  iDrtiDnent  lomierlr 
aied  to  direct  the  knife  In  cattbm  tor  Uie 
■tone,  and  Id  Uidnt  open  alnuMt  and  Oitn- 
laa— T.  lBpA^ei,abodTthatreealTeaand 
tnnnnlte  or  cDmnranlcaiM  foR*  In  anr  of 
ita  fomu;  a^  metala  are  eendnetort  of  eloc- 
tfldtj  and  of  heat ;  witor  [e  a  good  eonduc- 

..    .. .    „ -eciOcaJDr-S  A  Ught- 

.  . .  -vetor.  that  part  of  an 
H  *blch  collecta  and  retalni 


ig-rod-  —  Prime  « 


thet 


ricily. 


Condnotorr  (kon-dnk'to-tj),  a.  Hailng  the 
propertj  oi  Donductlog. 

ConduOlnw  (kon-duttrea),  n.  A  female 
wholcidi  ordlrecti:  adlrectraa.  'A  pni 
dentanddlUganteDndiutreaorherfamllx.' 

Oondnlt  (kon'dit  or  knn'dll),  n.  [Fr.  sm- 
■futC,  the  part  of  eonduire,  L.  Amd ucere,  eot^ 
duiium.  to  condnct]  L  A  pipe,  tnbe.  or 
other  channel  tor  the  eonieyance  ot  water 
or  other  fluid.    'The  eonduiUot  Iha  body,' 

Sif  T.  mi/Ill. 


t.  A  nuTDw  walled  pawago,  otually  under 
groand,  for  the  purpoee  of  eocret  commonl.  i 

Conduit)  (kon'dftDrkun'dlt>,«.(    locon- 
ve),  conduct,  or  tcanonlt  aa  by  a  conduit. 

And  hli  eermprloa  «tm  id  tbb  dmj  ll  nH  ■«■- 
Jttilrd  U  bta  nndcHic  p9«lf  ril)r.  F/Z/Jmrnt       | 

Oondupllcate  (kon-dQ'pii-kkt).  sx    To 

double;  to  fold  together.  Cettiram.  [Rare.] 
OondvpllMt^  OondnpUMUd  (kon .  dd'pU- 

kit,  koada-pll-kAt-ed^  a.    (L.  condvplua- 

tu4,  from  tmdttpHeo,  to  double 

or  told -am,  together,  and  dr 

plus.    See  DODBLI.I    Doubled  i 

folded  over  or  together;  ^wol: 

cally.  In  bet  appUad  to  leasee  : 


opd'a.  Inclu'da  aij  the  myi  of  light  wh'ich 
'  " .  radiant  point  and  (all  upon 


the  nilface  of  a  glaaa 
Cons  (kfln),  I.E.     ToahapeH 


'heele.    OosdricA. 


. (kon.dH'pll-k*"- 

ihonL  n.    (L.  omdupliaUia.]    A  , 
doubling;  adupllcatlon.   Bailev,    , 
(Rare.  J 
OondulTlta  (kon-dnr'rft).  n.     A 


reneial  colonr  la  br 


iTDlih 


.    lU 


ontaine 


Condyloid 


le  proportion  of  araanloua  add 
t  (kon'dll),  n.  IL.  eoHdvluj,  Or.  tvn- 
anun.  a  knob  tonnod  br  a  beat  joint,  a 
knuckle,  a  Joint.]  In  anot.  a  protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a  bone  lendug  to  form  an 
articulation  with  another  bone:  more  eipa- 
clally  applied  to  the  prominence  ot  the  OC' 
cipltal  bone  for  artlcuIaUon  with  the  aplne. 
OondTlold  (kon'dll-otd),  a.    [Or.  HndglM, 

acondyle,  andeid*e,fonr  '  '- • 

bllng  or  ilmwd  Uke  a  ec 
prsgeif.  the  pottarior  pi 

txtremltlca  ot  the  unde.   ,....     , 

hnmina,  the  fonmhu  of  the  occipital 

C<nid7lciwil.  Oondylop*  (kon-diro-pod, 
kon'dl-ldii),  n.  (Qr.  ianiytot,  a  lolnt.  and 
poui,  jncfH.  a  foot]  A  member  of  the  Con- 
dylqpoda  (which  eecl 

OonCtflafOAa.  (kon-dl-Wo-daX  n.  pt.  !Hea 
CoRPtLorOD]  AnametDotUHdlnmodem 
nwlogy)  glren  by  LatrelUe  to  neraban  ot 
that  luMlTlilDn  of  the  ArtlculaU  which 
hare  Jolatod  te«t.  al  Inaectt,  craba,  and 

Cmidylnnt  (kon-dl-in'ra),  n.  [Or.  tvndvloi, 
a  condyle,  and  aura,  a  taiLI  A  genni  ot 
■ " immiferi,ofthenioTe(air"- 

Bndedby  monblecvtlLiglnoui  poln 

thatradlatoliksailarwheneipiSded.  T_. 
body  ii  thick  and  turn;  the  eyea  eitremelr 
•mall:  the  anterior  feet  ihort  and  large; 


tiie  ravDlutlDn  of  a  right-angled  triangle 

circle  for  Ita  haw,  and  Ita  top  leimlnalad 
hi  a  point  or  Tertei;  a  tolld  flgnre  riling 
■tiaignt  Dp  from  a  clirular  baae  and  taper- 
big  lo  a  point.  Thia  la  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  cone,  but  In  gtem.,  which  glvet  a 
wider  nuMQing  to  the  word  cone,  la  dliUn- 
gulibed  aa  a  nalit  eitcular  eartt-  A  cone  In 
Hem.  may  be  daflned  aa  the  Agure  deacr1b#d 
by  a  line  one  end  of  which  li  held  Hied  In 
the  centre  of  one  end  of  a  cvUnder  while 
the  other  end  la  pawed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  other  end  ot  tbe  cylinder. 
will  beririlttoroMloiHCorMaleiu) 
.  ..  .1..  ^>i_.>,„  1^  'ths  one  or  the 


, —     _  Anything  ibaped  — ,  „ 

Bppmachtng  tbe  ahape  of  a  cone ;  epecUl- 
cally.  (a)  In  bol  a  dry  eonponnd  frnlt  oon- 
■Utlngot  many  open  icale-llke  pbtile  cloaely 
preaaed  together,  each  oE  which  ha*  a  wed 


of  rail  way -carriage  ' 
Conft-ln-MIM  (kin' 

■ubitance*,  glrlng  thi 
of  being  made  of  an  h 


Oon«Ul-b«rk(ko-aei'i«.bllrk),  n.  Thepro- 
duce  orVr^AEui  unrLd^een/BriDa,  an  apocy- 
Daceoui  plant,  a  native  ol  the  coatt  of  the 
penlnaola  of  India,  eipecially  Malabar,  re- 
commended aa  u  aetrlngBnt  In  dlarriiisa 


Cmur,  n.     Bee  CONT. 

Coiur-llth  (kiynl-Aih),  IL    Bee  BDHaOT. 

GOBlkb  (kon.lab'l.  n.   ICoolr.  froi '- 

larion.]     ranilliar   talk  or   eoi 

[CollD<i.] 

iD-fab'a-Ur},  o.     Belating  to 
LuiKniHuuui  conTerutloaal     Quart  An. 

CaiilktTalat«(kon-fal/a-lit).  i.f  IL  eon- 
fabiUor  —  eon,  and /obuisr,  to  tell.  See 
Fablk.)     To  talk  famlllaily  together;  to 

•TU  clmA.i  iher  i-ert  ulimmblt 

ContkmtlKtlim  (kon-fBb'Q.U">hon),  n.  IL. 
emJabulatiB.]  A  tclklDgtogether;  tarulllar 

the  two  had  a  long  coiv'aAuJaHoii. 


OmlklmlatMT  {koi 

longing  to  fanOIlat  I 


talk. 


\  ea\fal»tiatory 


OonfUOn  (kon'(al-oa\  n.  [From  gar\fKlon, 
t,  atanderd,  becaaie  they  carried  the  itan- 
dard  ot  the  Holy  Virgin.]  One  of  X  Soman 
Catholic  order  or  aHoclatlon  of  leculanL 
called  alu  FraiUatt,  who  were  erected 
Into  a  confraternity  by  Pope  Oenent  IV. 
In  1107.  The  principal  end  ot  thli  aao- 
cletton,  on  lt>  tormattoD,  woe  to  deliver 
Chrietlan  prttonen  from  the  Saraoena. 

Oonlkmllutr  t  (kon-Ia-mirytr).  d.  Cloaely 
connected;  belonging  to  the  iarae  family  in 
the  way  of  cUMiflcnUon. 


Con&ITMltlOIl  (kan-fa'r«-l''ihon).  n.  (L. 
.UftrarreationLr— con,  together, 
■tofgralr  ■>  ■" — ' '— " • 

caka  made  of  Hou 


»" 


tot  grain]  Thea 
le  bridegroom  and  bride  ta>l«d 


•d  far  or  junK  /arreu.  In  pnne: 
high-prieat  and  at  leait  ten  wltno 
Hltel!llon-f«'l.  It  To  decree  or 
>e  together  with  ioraething  elM:  t 
lecne  at  the  lame  time.     (Kare.l 


OOUliMItt  (kon-fektO,  V.  t  {L.  timfcia,  amfet- 
(nm.  to  prepan— covL.  and  /aoo,  to  make, 
whence  Pr.  eonfirt,  to  preaorre.  See  COB- 
riT.I  1.  To  makehitoiweetmeata  'SaOron 
eoiv^Ud  in  Clllcla.'  SirT.Brawnt.—t.'to 
put  together;  to  conitmct ;  to  corapoae;  to 


ch,  akaln;      Ah,  Be.  lodt;      ■.^;J,M; 


OONFBCT 
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OOBiiBett  (kon'fekt).  n.  Something  prepared, 
with  sugar  or  honey,  as  fruit,  herbs,  roots; 
and  the  like;  a  confection;  a  comfit;  a 
sweetmeat 


At  so 


eat  a  pippin  roMted  and 


At  sapper  eat  a  ptppin  matted  and 
aogar  at  roses  and  caraway  c»r\ftttx. 


with 
IsMrvty, 

ConfPCtiOll  (kon-ftek'shon),  n.  [L-  tonfeetio. 
See  CoKFlor.]  L  Anything  prepared  or  pre- 
serred  with  sugar,  as  fruit;  a  sweetmeat— 
2.t  A  oomposioon  or  mixture. 

Bread  is  ni^/icHcH  made  of  manye  gfavnca. 

Ctvmky. 
8.  A  composition  of  drugs.   'The  ooii^eelifm 
which  I  gare  him  for  a  cordiaL'   Shak. 
Confectioiiaryt  (kon-fek'shon-ar-iX  n.    A 
oonf^tioner. 

He  will  take  jreor  damtiteis  to  be  eonftetwnariu 
and  to  be  cooks.  i  Sam.  viiL  13. 

OonfootlolUUT  (kon-fek'shon-ar-lX  a.  Re- 
lating to  confections;  as,  etnsfeetionary 
wares.  'The  biscuit  or  eoi^eetumary plum.' 
Cmner. 

Ckmnctloiier  (kon-fek'shon-ArX  n.  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  sell  sweet- 
meats or  confections,  such  as  candies,  bon- 
bons, or  comfits,  ^.  '  Most  of  the  shops  of 
the  best  eonfeeUtmen  in  London  ransacked 
to  famish  out  a  banquet'    Maminger. 

CkmfiMtlonery  (kon-fek'shon-^r-iX  n.  LA 
place  where  sweetmeats  and  similar  things 
are  made  or  sold.—!  Sweetmeats  in  gene- 
ral ;  things  prepared  or  sold  by  a  confec- 
tioner; confections. 

OonfiBOtoryt  (kon-fek'tor-lX  n.  A  place 
where  confections  are  made;  a  confection- 
ery. 

ConfiMtoryf  (kon-fek'tor-iXo.  Pertaining 
to  the  art  of  making  sweetmeats. 

In  which  dte  wanton  might. 
OfevM/eeUrv  art  endenvour'd  how 
To  charm  all  tastes  to  their  sweet  oterthrew. 


OonfectonLt  n.    [Ft.]    a  medicine  com- 
posed of  different  drugs.    Chaucer. 
Confedert  (kon-fed'dr),  v.i  To  confederate. 

Harinff  ew^/iderwd  with  Onealc.  Ocoaor,  and  other 
Irish  potentates.  HoUnshed. 

Ck>nfe<leraC7  (kon-fed'6r-a-8i),  n.  [Low  L. 
conSotdAnUw—con,  and  fcederatio,  from  L. 
fctdui,  a  league.  See  Fedb&al.]  L  A  con- 
tract between  two  or  more  persons,  bodies 
of  men  or  states,  combined  in  support  of 
each  other,  in  some  act  or  enterprise;  a 
league;  compact;  alliance.  ^  Under  the 
countenance  and  wmf^dtracy  of  Lady  Elea- 
nor.'   Shak. 

For  he  hath  heard  of  oar  tm^/tderaey. 

And  'tis  bnt  wisdom  to  malce  strong  against  Mm. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
Cot^aUracits  in  vice.  AiUUsmt. 

2.  The  persons,  states,  or  nations  united  by 
a  league. 

Boadicea.  standhig  loftiljr  charioted, .  .  . 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the  colony 

Camulodune, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters  o'er  a 

wild  ccn/etUra^.  Ttfu^wm. 

3.  In  lat§,  a  combination  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  commit  an  unlawful  act— Stn. 
League,  covenant,  compact,  alliance,  com- 
bination, coalition,  coniederation. 

Confederate  (kon-fed'«r-&tx  a,  [L.L.  eon- 
/oederatuM.]  United  in  a  league;  allied  by 
treaty;  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  pertain- 
ing to  a  confederacy. 

An  ^e  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  toft/kderate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  poace.         SMaJt. 
He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  troth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  blaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  con/eJtraU  for  hih  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him  but  he  casts  it  olT. 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 

Camper. 

—Cor^eaeraU  States,  the  name  given  to 
eleven  of  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
which  attempted  to  secede  from  the  Union 
on  the  election  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  the 
Abolitionist  candidate,  to  the  presidency  in 
November,  1860,  thus  leading  to  a  great  dvil 
war.  which  was  not  terminated  till  1805. 
Confederate  (kon-f ed'dr-&tX  n.  L  One  who 
is  united  with  others  in  a  league ;  a  person 
or  nation  engaged  in  a  confederacy;  an  ally; 
an  associate.  'The  beast  Caliban  and  his 
ear\federxUeM,*    Shak, 

Sir  Edmund  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prebte. 
With  many  more  cfft{^dfnUts  are  in  arms.    SMmJk. 

Specifically— 2.  One  who  took  side  with  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  in  the  civil 
war  which  followed  their  attempt  to  secede 
from  the  Union.  Opposed  to  Federal.  See 
CoT\federaU  Statee  under  Conpkderati.  o. 
ConfMerate  (kon-fed'6r*&tX  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
ooi\federated;  ppr.  eor^federatittg.    To  umte 


In  a  league;  to  Join  in  amutual  contract  or 

covenant 

By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  tmtftdtratt. 

Smth. 

CoofMtorate  (kon-fed'6r-&tX  v.^  To  unite 
in  a  league;  to  ally. 

With  these  the  Perdes  them  eonfederaU.    Daniel. 

ConfMerater.t  ConlMeratort  (kon-fM'- 
6r-&-t£rX  n.    A  confederate. 

The  King  shall  pay  one  Imndred  thousand  crowns, 
whereof  the  one  haUe  the  eot^fideratmrs  shaU  and 
may  employ  when  neede  shall  require.      Grafton. 

Confederation  (kon-fed'dr-i''shonX  n.  [7r., 
from  L.L  cor^/beoeniCio— eonand/cedsroiio. 
See  COMFEDBRAOT.]  L  The  act  Of  Confeder- 
ating; a  league;  a  compact  for  mutual  sup- 
port; allianoe:  used  particularly  of  princes, 
nations,  or  states,  but  also  more  loosely  as 
in  second  quotation  below. 

The  three  princes  enter  iitto  a  stsict  le^ue  and 
coH/uUratioH.  Au»h. 

The  Pleiades  where  one  of  tlie  seven  hath  almost 
no  light  or  visibility,  thotwh  knh  in  the  same  etn' 
fedtraiian  with  those  which  half  the  worid  do  at  one 
time  see.  Jer.  Tt^ftar. 

2.  The  parties  to  a  league;  espedaUy,  states 
united  by  a  confederacy. 

ConliMleratiTe  (kon-fed'«r-ft-tivX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  a  confederation. 

Confer  (kon-fdrO*  v -^  pret  &  pp.  conferred; 
ppr.  conferring.  [L.  eonferot  to  bring  toge- 
ther, to  compare,  to  bestow,  to  consult,  &c 
—con,  together,  and  Jero,  to  bring.  ]  1.+  To 
compare;  to  examine  by  comparison:  to 
collata  'If  we  eoi\fer  Uiese  observations 
with  others  of  the  like  nature.*  Boyle.— 
2.  To  give  or  bestow:  followed  by  on  or  upon. 
*  And  confer  fair  Milan  with  all  the  honours 
on  my  brother.'   Shak. 

CffrftpatH^  conftrx  an  the  king  no  royal  authority. 

South. 
The  common  method  of  God's  providence  is  to 
suffer  aU  his  creatures  to  act  according  to  the  poweis 
which  he  hath  canftrrtd  n^on  their  natures. 

Ahf.  Sharp. 

&t  To  bring  or  carry  to;  hence,  to  contri- 
bute; to  conduce. 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting 
together  doth  much  coffer  to  the  str^tgth  of  the 
union.  ulanviUe. 

—Oive,  Cof\fer,  €hranL  See  under  Gits. 
Confer  (kon-fSr^  v.i  pret  A  pp.  conferred; 
ppr.  conferring.  [See  above.]  To  consult 
together  on  some  special  subject;  to  com- 
pare opinions ;  to  carry  on  a  discussion  or 
deliberation :  formerly  often  siroplv  to  dis- 
course, to  talk,  but  confer  now  implies  con- 
versation on  some  serious  or  important  sub- 
iect,  in  distinction  from  mere  light  talk  or 
familiar  conversation. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  out 
of  the  council  thcgr  €at\f*rr*d  among  themselves. 

Acts  iv.  15. 
We  haive  KMie  secrets  to  eanftr  about.     Shtdk. 

They  sit  tm^firring  by  the  parlour  fire.       Shah. 

ConfiBree  (kon-fdr-SO.  ^  l-  One  who  is  con- 
ferred with.- 2.  One  on  whom  something  is 
conferred. 

Conference  (konfdr-ensX  n.  \9t.  conference. 
See  Confer.]  l.t  Comparison;  examination 
of  things  by  comparison.  '  The  mutual  con- 
ference of  all  men's  collections  and  observa- 
tions.' Hooker.— 2.  The  act  of  conferring  or 
consulthig  together;  a  meeting  for  consul- 
tation, discuraion,  or  instruction;  an  in- 
terview and  statement  or  interchange  of 
opinions;  as,  we  held  a  conference  as  to 
how  we  should  proceed.  Specifically,  (a)  in 
politiee,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
different  foreign  countries. 

It  has  become  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  certain 
Hne  between  a  congress  and  a  tvnfrrma.  In  theory, 
however,  a  conrress  has  the  power  of  deciding  and 
concluding,  while  a  eon/erenet  can  only  discuss  and 
prepare.   Thus  the  c**\ferentes  of  Moerdyk  and  Ger- 


[unster,  Aix-la- 


trudenberg  simply  prepared  the  wav  for  the  treaties 

recht,  while  v\c  congresses  oi\A\ 

elle.  Rast 
i.jiyi>ach,  and 
thor  action  and  results. 


Chapelle.  Rastadt.  Frfurt,  Praeue.  Chatilion,  Vienna, 
Laybach,  and  Verona  were  all  more  or  less  direct  in 


Blachwoods  Mag. 

(ft)  In  Bngliih  parliamenUnry  ueage,  a  spe- 
cies of  negotiation  between  the  two  houses 
conducted  by  managers  appointed  on  both 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  differ- 
ences, (c)  The  title  given  to  the  supreme 
assembly  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
fbr  transacting  business  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.— 8.  Discourse;  oral  discussion:  talk; 
conversation.  'To  have  some  eemierence 
with  your  grace.'  Skak.  'Preeand  niendly 
oai^erenoe:    Shak. 

Reading  maketh  a  fiitl  man.  mu/ianenm  a  ready 
man,  andwriting  an  eaact  man.  Jlacon. 

I  will  fetch  vou  a  tooth  picker  now  from  the  furthest 
Inch  oi  Asia,  brine  you  the  length  of  Prcster  John's 
foot  .  .  .  rather  Utan  liokl  three  words'  can/ermce 
with  this  harpy.  shak. 


Confervm  {Cladapharm 
nuda\.  a,  branched 
filament  magnified. 


[The  word  would  hardly  be  used  now  as  tn 
the  above  passages.  ] 

CoofiBrential  (kon-f Ar-en'sfaall  a.    Of  or  re- 
lating to  conference.    [Bare.] 
ConfiBnalile  (kon-ferVblX  a.    Cnable  of 
being  conferred  or  bestowed.    Eden.  Rev. 
Connrrer  (kon-f^«r).  n.    l.  One  who  con- 
fers or  consults.— 2.  One  who  bestows. 
Confemmilnate,ConfBmiminated  (kon- 
fte-ru'mi-nU.  kon-fer-m'mi-nit-edX  •>   [L. 
eonferruminetre,  to  solder  together— eon. 
Kaaferruminare,  to  solder,  from/n'imiMw, 
solder,  from /errum.  iron.]    Soldered  toge- 
ther.   In  boL  united  together,  so  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.    [Rare.] 
Conferva  (kon-f^r'vaX  n.    [L.  eottfem,  an 
aquatic  plant,  from  cot^crvere,  to  boil  to- 
gether,   fkT>m    these 
plants     being    often 
buoyed  up  by  bobbles 
of  gas,  as  if  the  water 
were  boiling]  A  genus 
of    chloroq)ennatoi& 
algB.oon8istingof  ma- 
rine and  a  few  fresh- 
water species.     The 
plants  consist  of  sim- 
ple   hair -like    mem- 
branaceons  or  cartil- 
aginous      filaments, 
formed  of  oblong  cells 
filled   with  raumlar 
endochnnne.  They  are 
reproduced  bj  soos- 
pores  formed  from  the  cell  contents,  and 
each  furnished  with  two  or  four  dUa. 

Conftrvaoea  (kon-f«r-vi'aft-«x  ^  P^  A 
family  of  marine  or  fresh-water  algss  hav- 
ing green  fronds  which  are  compossd  of 
articulated  filaments,  simple  or  branched. 
The  oells  sre  d&ortish,  <9lindrical.  an  they 
are  not  reproduced  bv  conjugation  ont  by 
n>osi>ores.    Corf erva  is  the  t^  genus. 

ConliBrTaoeonB  (kon-fte-vi'shnsX  a.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  Confervacea;  having  the 
character  of  the  ConfervaceaoL 

Confenrlte  (kon-f^vitl  n.  A  fossQ  plants 
occurring  chieflv  in  the  chalk  formatiom, 
n>parentjy  allied  to  the  aquatic  oonfervsB. 
Page. 

ConfiBnrold(kon-fftrVoidX  a.  JnboL  fonned 
of  a  single  row  of  cells;  or  having  artknla- 
tions  like  a  conferva.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  resembling  a  conferva ;  partaldnff  of 
the  character  of  a  conferva. 

ConfteVOldeg  (kon-f«r-vofdMX  n.  pL  A 
name  often  employed  fbr  the  green-spored 
algsD  or  ChlorospermesB,  the  lowest  order 
of  water  plants.  The  order  includes  the 
Batrachosperme»,  ConfervaoesB,  OsdOAto- 
riaceae.  Desmidiaceas,  DiatomaoeA.  Ac 
ConfeSB  (kon-fesO.  v.L  [Ft.  eonfener,  trom 
L.  eonfiteor,  confeeewn — con.  and  faUor, 
to  own  or  acknowledge.]  1.  To  own.  ac- 
knowledge, or  avow;  to  make  avowal  or  ad- 
mission of,  as  of  a  crime,  a  fanlt,  a  charge, 
a  debt,  or  something  that  is  sffiiinst  one's 
interest  or  reputation;  to  own  to.  'And 
there  confeu  humbly  our  fsults.  and  par- 
don beg.^  MUton.  'Bo  yon  eonfem  the 
bondt  SMk.  Sometimes  used  reflezivslv. 
'Wherein  I  confeu  me  much  guilty.'  SJw. 
Colloquially  the  word  is  often  used  with  a 
slightly  apologetic  effect,  with  a  statement 
<^  clause  as  obiect;  as,  I  confeu  I  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  so ;  I  am  very  fond  cf 
fruit,  I  must  confeu.  Specifically- 1.  BceUe. 
(a)  to  acknowledge  (sins)  to  a  inlest  tn  pri- 
vate with  a  view  to  absolution :  somettmes 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

He  hath  cot^fissed  himtM{/  to  Ifotgan.  whoa  be 
supposes  to  be  a  friar.  Shmh. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  die  opportunity  of  com- 
/essing  herstff  to  thb  celebrated  fiiaer.    AdiUam. 

( 6 )  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of, 
as  a  priest  thst  of  a  penitent 
I  Imve  confessed  her  and  I  Imow  her  virtue.   Shah. 

8.  To  acknowledge  as  having  a  certain  char- 
acter or  certain  claims;  to  recognise;  to 
own;  to  avow;  to  declare  belief  in. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  eonfiss  me  before  men. 
him  will  I  coldest  also  before  my  Father  wWch  is  m 
heaven.  Mac  x.  39. 

4.  To  grant;  to  admit;  not  to  dtsputa. 

If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  our  good  deserts  fonpoC. 
Which  he  com/ustth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  jrou  name  your  griefiL 

5.  To  show  by  the  effect;  to  prove;  to 
toreveaL    [PoeticaL] 

TaU  thrlvi^  trees  «pp|/k»atf  the  tnUM 

The  lovely  stranger  stands  e»t\Phssod 
A  maid  in  aO  her  charms 


nte,  fir,  fat,  fftll;       m4,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tube,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abune;      JT,  Sc  fsy. 


coiinsDioLr 


— STH™dDllt,  g1 


the  prlMt  to  » 

Oonnutntf  (k 


OoofWMll  {kon-lMtTi  p.  ud  0.  Admlttod; 
■Tuvsd:  ondaalable:  clur:  pttanL  'Good 
—gnat  ind  x^ttttd  foA.'    LocJa. 


.^ [Dowledgmenl;  bygan- 

Bnl  Donffluial]  or  ■■*"*'— *^" ;  ■dmlUedlj'- 


■I»'*r).ii.  One  who  crmfM 
iB.Wihon),  n.  1.  Ttas  ic 
tbe  KkiiowlftdBnMint  ol  i 


(V)  Hit  tct  of  duUda  an  uoval ;  proliB- 

(e)  A  dLiolofllng  of  ilni  or  fmnlta  to  a ' 
thadiibonleT' "*"" ' ' 

riAuiar  CbV*«fwvL 

dfe  duly  4d  Ui«  CKurcl 


■  plst; 

inv  of  the  oomdanca  prlTatelj 
;  b  tba  it.  Catk.  Ch.  put  of 


Ac.,  OQ  which  JodanwDt  ik  anlwi 
cnuoD  iMiwd.  —<Mtftmiim  and 
to  tmm,  vbsD  m  pvtr.  Id  plawUDg^  amfoaHB 
th*  ftct*  in  tiM  dMiuaAan  to  b«  tna,  but 
•bDwiHiso  nswiniHenip  bjmTof  STotd- 
Ini  tba  legal  effect.— COnCMfKin  A)r  wJpriL 
tho  ackDowledsmflnt  of  Uie  offonee  flhofed 
agBJnrt  a  nlpiTt  when  be  tt  aiksd  to  plead 

conpriaea  tbe  artlclea  of  taltb :  a  oned  to 
be  aiaentod  to  or  alvned  aa  a  pTellralnarT  to 
admiaaJon  Into  a  church:  naullj  called  a 
Cimffion  if  Faitk. 
CeaMMlOttftl  (kon-fe'ihiTD-al),  n.  iVr.  tm- 
yUifMol,  L.L.  tei\rimtmaU.'\  A  Mupait- 
meat  or  cell.  gcDeiall/  of  wood.  In  which 
a  prlaM  ilia  to  bear  oooftaioii,  harlng  a 


ho  prlaat,  and 
Called  alM>  a  Cl 


ILL. 

eonteaoonii  """iai™."]"  ■■      '  ' 

ConfOnlOlUIT  (kon-ft'ihaii-iT-IJt  a.    Per- 
taining to  auncoUr  coDf«aaion.    'A  kind  of 
«*\feaianary  litanr.'    Dr.  Pridvtiur. 
OontMtlan-dUdr  (kon-fa'Bhon-chir],  n. 

COBftHdOllllt(kon-Ie')hon-lat).  n.    I.  One 

whomakeaaprofeaalonof  faith  'Protaatant 


OoiuUiOT  (kon-faa'«r;  ratmnlr,  aad  atlll 
oltan  wbeo  the  dlitlnctlee  cognonun  at 
the  EngUah  king,  kon'feB-«4  n.    rPr.  em- 

fliliil .  ooe  who  acknovled^ea  i 

fault— 1.  One  wba  tnakea  a  pr , 

hia  faith  IB  the  CbrUtlan  religion :  apeclflc. 
aU/j  one  who  aTowa  bit  religion  In  tba  tna 
of  dancer,  and  adhere*  to  It  In  d  ' 
pertecntlon  and  tortms.    It  w" 
mad  aa  ajDOiO'inoua  with  ma 
waidalt  waa  applied  to  tho**  .. 
|M«D  peneontM  and  tormented, 
mitted  to  die  in  peace.    It  wu  vma  aiu 
forinch  CbrliUaiuai  Uredagood  life  and 
died  with  the  repntatlan  of  aatutlty;  ai. 
Sdward  tbe  Cm/ater. 


IiT  n  our  iiUiton.  iiUch 

J  Doe  who  1 

a  prieit  wbo  beara  < 


COBlMl  (koa-featO.  p.  and  a.    ftame  aa  Cen- 

/MBXt 

ConfMlrt  Aon-feat^),  odt.    Same  al  Cm- 
/mvUf-     •  That  prindple  oet/aMIy  pndo- 
mlnanl  In  onr  nainre.'    Dr.  H.  Man. 
Confldntt  (kDnO'abent).  a.    BOciaDt ; 
eSeotln^  able.    BaOtfl, 
OonfldUlt  (konH-danl  or  kon-fl-danf ).  n. 

nton-ll-dant'),  n.  /em. 

itnutad  with  the  con- 


Donfldedi  a 


Hd'),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  corMed; 
r.  [L  eoMldo— eon,  and  Jido. 
FilTH.l   To  tniat;  to  rolj;  to 


totreat    BeeFiiTH.l 

balieTo:  followed  bjr  in;  aa,  the  prince  es 
fdtt  in  bi>  mlnlMan. 


Dead  abaohitalr. 


Oonfldc  (koo-fldO.  a-'.  preL  A  pp.  amJLitd; 
ppr.  eolVUuw-  To  Intnut;  to  commit  to 
tbe  charge  of.  with  rellanea  on  the  fldelitr. 
eompetence,  diacretlon,  aacracr.  Ac,  of  the 
paitr  to  wbom  tbe  thint  la 
lowed  br  fa;  la.  to  goniUe  i 
aUelooBa:  to  dpivU*  a  Beet«  »  »»..  u». 
a  prince  amfdn  a  DtgollaUoo  lo  hU  ea<n>r. 


JOa  (kon'fl-deniX  n.   [L  ooMdenftD, 

from  eonjldcnt,  enMiiiiii.  ppr.  of  wnjUo, 
to  tnat  Bee  CoiiriDI.1  1.  An  asnrance 
<a  mfaid  or  lira  belief  In  the  Intearitr,  ita- 
bfUlj.  or  varacltj  of  another,  or  In  the 
tmth  and  zealltj  of  a  fact ;  trnat^  reliance. 


'  A  cheerful  eaffiOtna  Id  the  maroj  ot  Qod.' 


S.  That  In  which  tnut  It  placed ;  gtODUd  of 
tntit;  ha  or  that  whieh  anpporta. 

Tbe  Lord  ih^  be  Oij  mvUiaiit.    Pnr.  Ill,  il, 
1.  Aannnca  of  tatetr;  aacnrily. 
tlier  •M'l  dwell  -Kb  nivUno.     Eielc.  iiiiIl'  a 
'iPnachln^'tha  klDgdani__oI  Ood  with  all 


ia^  telf :  full  ot  aaaonmce; 
DOia.  iomeniDe*  orerbold.  'Both  Talian^ 
aa  men  deqildng  death :  both  emMent  at 
onwonted  lo  be  oreroona'    Sir  P.  Sldtitf/. 

AcEliu(atard.diiIwlitiUc»bi>r>|[U.     £>.^. 
tl  TmitwortbjT- 

iio(t4*(ie^— B.  aiTlii  

ftdence.    [ure.] 

timpcraut.  Jtr.  Tmytw. 

— CoivUtnt  partotL  In  SegCa  lam,  la  a  term 
applied  Id  particular  to  a  partner  In  trade, 
a  factor,  or  atewaid ;  a  oonDdentlal  nuui  of 


ConfldeiltUl  Oion-a-den'ahal).  a.  I.  Enjoj- 
Ing  the  confidence  of  another;  lntniil«d 
with  tecreta  or  with  private  alTaIn;  at.  a 
eonMtatiai  Wend  or  clerk  —1  Intended  to 
be  treated  aa  private,  or  kept  In  confldenoe; 
Bpoken  or  written  In  confidence ;  tecreL 
■CBnAftuMol  raeaaaget,'  Bta*i.  'A  omjl- 
dtiiAof  corretpondence. '  CAeltn^ttM.  — 
OnyldaiiHaJeDmnwnJeaKan.  f^PHtOtfti 
Commimfoittoi  under  PuviLWUD. 

ConlldntlmUtr  (kon-D.dan'tbiat"ltlX  n. 
In  lou.  the  t*nn  applied  to  the  relation 
ellatlne  betareen  a  client  and  bit  countal  or 
agent,  Between  bniband  and  wife.  Ac.  in 
reference  to  oommnnlcationt  made  bj  one 
paitjr  to  tbe  other,  and  which  neither  can 
be  compelled  to  almlge.  See  PHtfbftd 
Communualifni  under  FRIVILIOIS. 

itlallj  (kon-fl-den'ahil-l).  ait.    Id 

1.  to  tell  a  penon  tomelhing  tonf- 


aaaurance ;  without  doubt  or  wavering  ^ 
opinion;  potitliely;  dogmatlctlly. 


ch,  oAaln;      th.  Be.  lo 


g.fo;     Liob;      h,  Fr.  Ion;     ng,  ahv; 


'n-dont-net),  n.    The 

quality  or  Kale  ol  being  confident ;  coat- 

C^Mn  (kon.fld'^),  n.  One  who  conAdea; 
one  who  tniita  in  or  Intniati  to  anoUier. 
IT.  MmUtgue. 

Ooafldlnx  (kon-flding),  p.  and  a.  TraaUnr: 
repoaing  conlidence:  tnutfol;  crednloni; 
at.  a  penon  of  a  moat  unjlilina  dlapoaltlon. 

CDnflalngly  (con-fld'lng.ll),  ooil  In  a  con- 
fiding manner;  trutttuliy. 

w,  vlg;    wb,icAlg;    ih,afan.— See  KBT.    . 
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Confldinsness  (kon-fld'ing-nesX  n.    The 

{quality oibeing confiding;  confiding dispo- 

■ition;  trustfulness. 
Configorate  (kon-flg'a-r&tX  v.i    [See  Con- 

PIOURS.  ]   To  exhibit  uniformity  of  plan  or 

balance  of  parts.    [Rare.] 

In  comely  architecture  it  mmj  be 
Known  t^  the  name  of  uniformity; 
Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate. 
And  the  whole  structure  doth  ctnjigurait. 

yordan. 

Configuration  (kon-flg^a-rft^shon),  tk  [L. 
ixm/igurcUio.  See  COMFIOUBB.1  1.  External 
form,  figure,  or  shape  of  a  thing  aa  rMult- 
ing  uom  the  disposition  and  shape  of  its 
parts;  external  aspect  or  appearance;  diape 
or  form. 

It  is  the  rariety  of  eot^fMration*  (of  the  mouth) 
in  these  openini^  only  which  gives  birth  and  origin 
to  the  sereral  vowels.  Harris, 

2.  In  attrcl.  relative  position  or  aq>ect  of 
the  planets.  'The  aspects,  conjunctions, 
and  eon^igturaUom  of  the  stars.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

They  (astrologers)  undertook  ...  to  determine 
the  course  of  a  man's  character  and  life,  from  the 
ctH/trHratiaH  of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

IVhtwell. 

Conflgnret  (kon-fig'ar).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  eon- 
figured;  ppr.  eonmwing.  [L.  eoiifiguro— 
eon,  and  m^iro,  to  form;  figura,  figure.]  To 
form;  to  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or 
shape.  *  Configuring  themselTes  into  hu- 
man shape.'    Beniley. 

Conflna1>le(1con*fIn'a-bl},a.  Ca];>able  of  being 
confined  or  limited.  '  Not  eonjfinaMe  to  any 
Umits.'    Bp.  HaU. 

Confine  Qton'Gn),  n.  [L.  eonfinis,  at  the  end 
or  border,  adjoininff ;  whence  eonfine,  a  bor- 
der or  confine,  eonnnit,  a  neighbour,  and  a 
limit— con,  and  Ante,  end.  border,  limit 
See  FiNB.]  L  Border;  bonndaiy;  limit;  fron- 
tier; precinct;  the  part  of  any  territory 
which  is  at  or  near  the  end  or  extremity. 
It  is  used  generally  in  the  plural,  and  in  a 
literal  sense  chiefly  with  r^j^ard  to  countries, 
districts,  cities,  or  any  area  of  considerable 
extent;  as,  the  oonfinee  of  France  or  of  Scot- 
land; figuratively,  we  may  speak  of  the  eon- 
>tn««ofiight,of  death,  the  grave, Ac  'Events 
that  came  to  pass  within  the  eonfinee  of 
Judea.'  Loeke.  *  The  eonfinee  of  the  world.' 
Loeke. 

And  now  in  little  space 
The  coHftnta  met  of  emp}rrean  heaven. 
And  fili  this  world.  MiUoti. 

2.t  Territory;  region;  district. 

And  Caesar's  spirit  .  .  . 

Shall  in  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice 

Cry  '  Havoc.'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.    Shak. 

8.  t  A  place  of  confinement;  a  prison.  '  Con- 
finee,  wards,  and  dungeons.'  Shak.— 4.  t  An 
occupant  of  a  contiguous  district  '£x- 
changynge  gold  for  household  stuff  with 
their  confines.'    Edei^ 

Confine  (konfin),  a.  Bordering  on;  lying 
on  the  border;  adjacent;  having  a  common 
boundary.    Johneon.    [Rare.] 

Conflnet  (kon-flnO.  v.i.  To  have  a  common 
boundary;  to  border;  to  be  contiguous:  fol- 
lowed by  on  or  with.  '  Where  your  gloomy 
bounds  eonfine  with  heaven.'    Milton. 

Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  skies  tliere  stands  a 

place 
CM{/rM^M/-#N  all  three.  Drydtn. 

Confine  neon-fin^  v.i,  pret  A  pp.  eonfined; 
ppr.  eonfining.  [Fr.  oonfiner.  See  the  noun.] 

1.  To  restrain  within  limits;  to  inclose; 
hence,  to  imprison;  to  immure;  to  shut  up. 
'  Did  eonfine  thee  into  a  cloven  pine.'  Shak. 
*  Whose  honour  cannot  be  measured  or  eon- 
fined.*   Shak. 

Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be. 

No  other  tie  shall  shackle  me. 

Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  (ot\/itttd 

By  my  own  present  mind.  Cowtty. 

2.  To  limit  or  restrain  voluntarily  in  some 
act  or  practioe:  with  the  refiexive  pronoun 
and  to. 

He  is  to  em/Int  himself  to  tiie  compass  of  num- 
bers and  the  sUvcry  of  rhyme.  Drydtn. 

In  the  gout  I  confint  mystff  wholly  i»  the  milk 
diet.  Sir  IV.  TtmpU. 

—To  he  eonfined,  to  be  in  child-bed.— Stm. 
To  bound,  Umit,  restrain,  circumscribe,  re- 
strict. 

Confined  (kon-find').  p.  and  a.  1.  Restrained 
within   limits;    imprisoned;   limited;  se- 
cluded; close;  narrow;  mean;  as,  a  eonfined 
mind.— 2.  In  med.  constipated:  applied  to  i 
the  bowels. 

Conflneletet  (kon-flnles),  a.  Boundless;  un- 
limited; wiUiout  end.  'My  eot^fitwlees 
harms.'    Shak. 

Confinement  (kon-fln'mentX  n.  l.  The  state 
of  being  confined;  restraint  within  limits; 


any  restraint  of  liberty  by  force  or  other  ob- 
stacle or  necessity;  imprisonment  '  Under 
eonfinement  in  the  Tower.'    Strype. 

Tlie  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itsdf 
under  eot^/ltumtnt,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up. 

Addison. 
2.  Restraint  from  going  abroad  bv  sickness, 
particularly  by  child-birth;  the  lying-in  of 
a  woman. 

Conflner  ( kon  -  fln'6r  ),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  confines. 

Conflneft(kon-fIn'6rorkon'fIn-6r),n.  A  bor- 
derer; one  who  lives  on  confines,  or  near 
the  border  of  a  oountiy;  a  neighbour. 

The  senate  hath  stlrr'd  up  the  eoti/tners.     Shak. 

Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  nature, 
they  are  aoghbours  and  cof^finersxa  art. 

Sir  T.  Browns. 
ConfinitFt  (kon-fin'i-tiX  n.     [L.  eonfini- 
tae.\  Contiguity;  nearness;  neighbourhood. 

Confirm (kon-ftomTiVt.  [L.  eonfirmo—eon, 
andySrmo,  to  make  firm,  from /frmta,  firm.] 

1.  To  make  firm,or  more  firm;  toadd  strength 
to;  to  strengthen;  aa,  health  is  eonfirmed 
by  exercise. 

According  to  the  politician's  creed,  rel^on  being 
useful  to  the  state,  and  yet  only  a  well4nvented  fic- 
tion, ...  all  inquiries  into  its  truth  naturally  tend, 
not  to  cwMfriM,  but  to  unsettle  this  necessary  sup- 
port of  dvU  government  IVar^rton. 

2.  To  settle  or  establish. 

Cotf/irtn  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.  SMaJt. 
I  am/trtn  thee  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  appoint 
thee  ruler.  Maccab.  xL  S7. 

3.  To  make  certain;  to  give  new  assurance 
of  truth  or  certainty;  to  put  past  doubt;  to 
assure;  to  verify;  as,  my  suspicions  are  now 
fully  eonylrmed. 

These  Ukelihoods  eor^rm  her  flight.     SM*Jk. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmsd  in  you. 

I  Cor.  L  6. 

4.  To  sanction;  to  ratify;  as,  to  eonfirm  an 
agreement,  promise,  covenant,  or  title. 

That  treaty  so  prejadidal  ought  to  have  been  re- 
mitted rather  than  cin/lrmsd.  Swi/t. 

6.  To  strengthen  in  resolution,  purpose,  or 
opinion. 

Confirming  the  souls  of  the  diadples.  and  exbor^ 
ing  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

God.  Acts  UV.  39. 

Cor^/lrmed  then  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe.   Milton. 

&  Beeiet,  to  admit  to  the  full  privileses  of 
a  Christian,  by  the  im];>osition  of  hands;  to 
administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to. 

Those  who  are  eo^/trwud  are  thereby  supposed 
to  be  fit  for  admission  to  the  sacrament 

Hamtnoftd. 

Stn.  To  strengthen,  corroborate,  establish, 
fix,  settle,  verify,  assure. 

Conflmuible  (kon-fdrm'a-bn,  a.  i.  Capable 
of  being  confirmed,  established,  or  ratified; 
capable  of  being  made  more  certain.  '  Con- 
firmabU  by  many  examples.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Corroboratory.  '  Confirmahle  in  their  de- 
claration as  witnesses.'    R.  Parke.   [Rare.] 

Conflrmance  (kon-fdrm'ans).  n.  Confirma- 
tion; establishment  of  confidence.    [Rare.] 

For  their  cttdtrmanct,  I  will  therefore  now 
Slepe  in  our  black  barke.  Cha/mmn, 

Confirmation ( kon-f 6rm-&'shon in.  i . The 
act  of  confirming:  (a)  the  act  of  establish- 
ing; a  fixing,  settlinff,  establishing,  or  mak- 
ing more  certain  or  firm;  establisnment 

In  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  ye 
are  ail  partakers  of  my  grace.  PliiL  L  7. 

S)  The  act  of  rendering  more  clear  or  show- 
g  to  be  true,  as  by  new  evidence;  the  act 
of  corroborating;  as,  the  eonfirmation  of 
opinion  or  report 

A  false  report  hath 
Honoured  with  confirmation  your  great  Ju<^nnent 

(«)  The  act  of  rendering  valid  or  ratifying, 
especially  by  formal  assent;  as,  the  confirm- 
atum  of  an  appointment,  grant,  treaty, 
promise,  covenant,  or  stipulation. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
act  of  supremacy  without  the  pope's  explicit  con- 
firmation  of  the  abbey  lands  to  tiieir  new  proprie- 
tors. Hailam. 

((f)  Eet^t.  the  act  or  ceremony  of  lajring  on 
of  hands  by  a  bishop  in  the  admission  of 
baptized  persons  to  the  enjoyment  of  Chris- 
tian prlvil^es ;  the  person  to  be  confirmed 
now  taking  upon  himself  the  baptismal 
vows  made  in  his  name  at  his  baptism.  This 
is  practised  in  the  Oreek,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  English  churches. 

Thb  ordinance  is  called  confirmation,  because 
they  who  duly  receive  it  are  confirmed  or  strength- 
ened for  the  fulfilment  of  their  Christian  duties  by 
the  grace  therein  bestowed  upon  them.  Hook. 


2.  That  which  confirms;  that  which  glvea 
new  strength  or  assurance ;  additional  evt- 
denoe;  proof;  convincing  teatimony. 

Trifles  li^ht  as  air 

Are  to  the  Jealous  confirmations  strong 

As  proo£i  of  holy  writ.  Shak. 

Z.  In  law,  an  assurance  of  title,  by  the  con- 
veyance of  an  estate  or  right  in  ee$e  from 
one  man  to  another,  by  which  a  voidable 
estate  is  made  sure  or  unavoidable,  or  a 
particular  estate  is  increased,  or  a  poa- 
session  made  perfect— Charttff  qf  eohfir^ 
motion,  in  SeoU  law,  formerly  a  reirv  com- 
mon method  of  completing  a  purchaser'a 
title.  It  ratified  and  confirmed  the  right 
granted  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  sasine 
following  upon  it— Con/fnnaCion  qf  exeeu- 
tor,  the  form  in  which  a  title  is  conferred 

.  on  the  executor  of  a  person  deceased,  to  in- 
tromit with  and  administer  the  defimct's 
movable  effects,  for  behoof  of  the  executor 
himself  or  of  tiiose  interested  in  the  suc- 
cession. 

ConflmuitiTe  (kon-ftom'a-tivX  a.  Having 
the  power  of  confirming;  tending  to  estab- 
lish; confirmatory;  aa,  what  you  say  is  qolta 
eonfimuUive  of  mv  statement 

Conflrmatlyel7(kon-f6rm'a-tlv-liXa<f«.  In 

a  confirmative  manner;  so  as  to  confirm. 
Conflmuitor  (kon-fdrm-i'tdrl  n.    He  who 

or  that  which  confirma    Sir  T.  Browne. 

[Rare.] 
Cbnflrnuitoiy  (kon-f«nn'a-tor-i),  a.  LSenr- 

ing  to  confirm ;  giving  additional  strength. 

force,  or  stability,  or  additional  assurance 

or  evidence. 

To  each  of  these  reasons  he  subjoins  ample  and 
ieamed  illustrations  and  cotf/lrmmtory  ptot^ 

Bp.  BarUm. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
'The  eoi\firmatory  usage  in  the  synagognea.' 
Bp.  Compton. 

Confirmed  (kon-f«nndO.  p.  and  a.  l.  Hade 
more  firm;  strengthened;  established;  fixed; 
settled;  decided;  as,  a  ea>(ffrfii«d  blackguard; 
a  eor^rmed  drunkard ;  a  eonfirmed  valetu- 
dinarian. 

Those  affecting  haUudnations  terrified  them,  leat 
they  should  settle  into  a  eonfirmod  loss  of  reasoo. 

LordLyttm. 

2.  Eeelee.  admitted  to  the  full  privilegea  of 
the  church. 

Conflrmedl7(kon-f6rm'ed-li).  adv.  In  a  con- 
firmed manner. 

Conflrmedness  (kon-ftom'ed-nesX  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  confirmed.    '  Con- 

Jtrmednete  of  habit'    ur.  H.  More. 

confirmee  (kon-ftom-^  n.  In  lava,  one  to 
whom  anything  is  confirmed  or  secured. 

Confirmer  (kon-fton'^ri  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  confirms,  establishes,  or  rati- 
fies; one  that  produces  new  evidence;  an 
attester. 

Conflrmlngly  (kon-f«rm'ing-liX  adv.  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  strengthen  or  corrobo* 
rate.    B.  Jonson. 

Confiscable  (kon-fislca-blX  a.  Capable  of 
being  confiscated ;  liable  to  forfeiture.  Sir 
T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

Confiscate  (kon-fislcftt  or  kon'fis-k&tX  v.t 
pret  A  pp.  eonfieoated;  ppr.  eonfieeating. 
[L.  eotifieeo,  eonfieeatum,  to  seise  upon  for 
the  public  treasury,  to  confiscate— eon,  to- 
gether, and  fieeue,  a  money-bag.  the  state 
treasury,  public  revenue.]  1.  To  adjudge 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury,  as  the 
goods  or  estate  of  a  traitor  or  other  crimi- 
nal, by  way  of  penalty;  to  appropriate,  aa  a 
penalty,  to  public  use. 

It  was  Judged  he  should  be  banbbed,  and  Ms  whole 
estate  eof\fiJtcat*d  and  seized.  Baeom. 

2.  More  generally,  to  appropriate  under 
legal  authority  as  forfeited;  as,  a  railway 
company  hsa  power  to  eonfieeaU  a  season- 
ticket  found  in  the  possession  of  any  one 
but  the  person  in  whose  name  it  ia  made 
out 
Confiscate  (kon-flslcit  or  kon'fis-kit).  & 

1.  Forfeited  and  adjudged  to  the  public 
treasury,  as  the  goods  of  a  criminal 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Arc  by  the  laws  of  Venice  cotf/Ssemit.       SJkaM. 

2.  Appropriated  under  legal  authority  as 
forfeited. 

Confiscation  (kon-fis-ki'shonX  n.  The  art 
of  confiscating  or  appropriating  aa  forfeited 
'  The  eonfieeaiiotw  following  a  subdued  re- 
bellion.'   Hailam. 

Conflscator  (kon'fls-ki-tArX  n.  One  who 
confiscates.    Burin. 

Confiscatory  (kon-fislca-tor-i).  a.  Conatgn- 
ing  to  forfeiture;  relating  to  confiscation. 
'  Those  terrible  eonfiaeatory  and  extannlna- 
tory  periods.'    Burke. 


Fite,  tiki,  fat.  fftU;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c  abune;     f,  80.  fry. 


Omfltl (lionet), >t    ISeeOaiittT.]    Ainat- 

OOBfltMltl  (kaaV-UntX  »■     |L  coMlmt. 
S»  CoMras,]    Ona  who  confawM  hU  iliit 


Jin.  P.O   Lu. 

(koD'a-lfli),  n.  [Sn  COKTIT, 
•.uBrrrun^]  1.  Theaetot  mKUni omfM- 
tloTU.     HcJland.  — a  An— • ■■  — '— 

Uod;  oomflt.    Sawn. 

Ox  domi;  to  InXta. 


To  fliht,  cDoUnd,  cont«t,  oppoH,  nilit, 
■tnuste.  combat. 

OonllurHlIC  (kon-BiktIiif).  a.    Baing  In  op- 
podtkon;  coDtnij:  conlndlatoTT ;  Inaota- 

allUe;  u.  tmfiieting  luriidlctloD;  the  er|. 
' )n  Blk'thon).  n.     Art  of 


Omflzuml  (koD-fllu'ar),  n.  Ttw  net  ol 
Conlufniit  (tMB'd&'gnntX  >    [!• 


OOBflaCratlail (bia-ai-gii'lhon), n.  (L.L... 
jtofmlw.  SeaiboTiL]  A  (rut  fli«.  or  the 
buniing  Dl  uiy  gnat  Duu  of  comboitlbtH; 
*^  tha  eonfamvtun  of  ■  citj  or  at  a  tonrt; 
the  Bnal  amfaaratiiM  of  the  world.  '  The 
amfioffTotiim  of  all  thlngt  ander  Fba4(an.' 
Sir  r.  Srwiu,  'nooda  and  aontaontiaKt.' 
BmiUa. 

OoiUUie  (koa-flitTi  e.i  prat  and  pp.  hdh- 
JtoTed;  ppr.  eofvtan'V.  [Leer^.cof^hin, 
•ibkiw— onmnd  jia.to  Wow.Bblch  1i  frc— 
una  root  ai  K.  fttnt.)    To  blow  logethi 


OonfllLtal  (kon'UtX  a.    Blown  logettaar; 

watted  togalhet  bvin  ieietal  aonme*;  bet- 

erofiDeoM,    tfir./er  Magt. 
OOBUUail  (koo-Wahoa),  n     [L  nnllatlo. 

See  OoNrLin.  ]    L  The  art  of  blowing  two 

or  nwra  nntileal  toatniDaDta  togalhar. 

t  A  maltliic  or  caMIng  ol  raetal 

[In  both  g*ea  now  pnbabiT  obai 
Oonltoxunt  (kon-flakiriLr),  n. 

BaOty 
OODlllCt  O'oD'lUkt),  n.    [I.  an^ietiu,  a  oon- 

lllct,a  atrlUng  logatbar.  [rom  aanMea— un. 

to>elher,and/i;o,taatilke.ladaah.]    l.A 

Aghtlng  or  itfUHEla  lor  maaEair:  aoombali 

artlTa  opDoaltJoo;  coolaotlon;  ooatrontar; 
•trUe  "The  lacUaaa»iv«et  with  the  ilaDt 
■tont. '  Sptntr.  ■  Tlia  ahadow  of  apLrilual 
donbl  and  ean/Ket '    Dr.  Oaird. 


f.  A  daihlng  tt^ether ;  TloleDl  actlcm ;  aa, 
the  eaVict  of  tha  wind!  and  waiea.— Can- 
jUa  qf  lami.  tha  oppoaltlon  betwaan  the 
nnnldiHil  lawi  of  dlSarent  countrica.  In 
the  caaa  of  an  individual  who  may  have 
acqaind  rifhta  or  become  iobject  todnUaa 
within  tha  Timltaof  mora  tlua  one  Ungdom 
or  Btate.  —  Battlt.  FiyU,  Comtel.  Avf'- 
fltmt,  Cm^ieL  Sea  under  BiRi.1.  — BtB. 
Colllalon,  couteat.  itruggla,  combat,  atrlfa. 


with;  want  of  baimonr.     [Bare.) 

OoillIloUTa(kon.aik'tlT).a.  Tending  to  cMi- 
nict:  ooodlcUng.  'CtnUtieffH  ayilemi  of 
theologx.'    Sir Ir.  Bamihon. 

ConflOWKkon-noO.i.i.  [PreOi am,  together, 
andK./iiH.]  To  Aov  tngeUier:  tojoin:  to 
nnlte.  '  Brooka  eoi^/Cffwiiy  thither  on  everr 
aide.'    BoOaad. 

Confliultutal  (kon-nnk'tD.il),  (.i.  JLaon- 
'-"'"'  -«m,  toffether.andjCitotuo,  to  How.] 


._    rater-oonna*. 

n.     Fig.   'Tba  muhuiiei  .  . 

fo^a.'  &i|il(,  — I.  Ifie  mnnlu  I 

people;  the  act  of  meeting  ana  c 

apUce;  acrowd:  aconcoun' 

olpeortefroni  alt  parlai 

Sir  W.  TimtiU. 


.  (konVQ-ent),  n.    1.  A  tribntory 
■unuu,— S.t  The  place  of  Joto log  or  conflu- 
ence of  two  atreama    '  Tha  eot\ffutni  where 
both  itrearaa  meet  toseUier.'    Bolliaid. 
ConAnx  (konlhika).  a.     [I.  amjli 
to  flow  together.    See  '• 


flowlDg  toffflthe 
cnrrenta  of  a  111 


ODnfarm  fkon-Iorm'),  e.  L  1.  To  act  In  con- 
fonnltr  to  or  compUance  with;  to  obey: 
with  Id;  u,  to  emform  te  the  laihlon  or  to 


0<mftiniUllimt7(*oii-H>m.'a.hU"l-UJ.B.The 
itale  or  quality  of  lielnf  confomahla :  ape- 
dfleallr,  In  gtil  the  relation  of  two  atrata, 
the  one  of  which  repoee*  on  the  other  and 
lapanlleitolt.    Sea  CoxroitHABL*. 

OunfDmialllia  (kon-form'a-bl),  a.     1,  Can«- 
ipondlng  In  form,  charaoler.  mannara,  opin- 
lona,  &e.;  luerabllng;  like;  ilmllar. 
T»ie  CvntlUa  wer«  fl«  madf  rfn/*"maUi  hi  »fc* 

hamonr  or  oontonnlty ;  agreeable ; 

lie;  conilitent;  adapted  'Coyonii- 
aiM  [o  all  the  nilae  ol  correct  writing.' 
Addi-n. 


le  dip  Md  changca  of  dip:  Hid  of 
ir  gronpa  of  atrata.     The  oppoeite 

fonnable  «ch  Gj  liaaif  bnt  ancontormabia 
to  easb  olhu  where  thejr  meet 


Illy  (kon-lono'a-bli),  ode,     1 

oonformable  manner;  ih  conformltr  w 
anltabli ;  agneablj.  '  ConfiirniaNii  Ir 
law  and  nature  of  Ood.'    Bp.  B '-"- 


eh.  eUoi     «b.  So.  loek; 


g.  diHr;     IB,  lAan;  th,  (I 
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CONFUSIDK 


Ckmfonnist  (kon-f onn'UtX  n.  One  who  con- 
fonns  or  compllet;  specifically,  one  who 
compllet  with  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  SngUmd  or  of  the  Established  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  a  Dissenter  or  Noncon- 
formist 

The  case  it  the  same  if  the  husband  should  be  the 
conformist:  thoujifh  how  the  law  is  to  operate  in  this 
case  i  do  not  see:  for  the  act  expressly  says  that  the 
child  shall  be  taken  from  such  Popish  parent 

Burke. 
Confbmilty  (kon-form'i-tiX  n,  L  Corre- 
qiondence  m  form  or  manner;  resemblance; 
agreement;  congruitv;  likeness;  correspond- 
ence ;  harmony :  in  this  and  next  meaning 
followed  by  to  or  vaiih  before  the  object  with 
which  another  agrees,  and  in  before  the 
matter  in  which  there  is  agreement ;  as,  a 
diip  is  constructed  in  confanniJb^  to  or  with 
a  model ;  oor\forwAty  in  shape. 

Space  and  duration  have  a  fCttaX  conformify  in 
this,  that  they  are  Justly  reckoned  among  our  simple 
Ideas.  '        '      '  •     ^^,^ 

In  conformity,  indeed,  to  tiie  unfeigned  friendship 
which  had  been  so  long  cemented  between  us.  I  re- 
joice In  every  advantage  that  can  attend  you. 

itetmotk, 

2.  Oorreq>ondence  with  the  decrees  or  dic- 
tates of;  submission;  accordance. 

We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  oar  coit' 
/ormUy  to  God.  Ttilotxoti. 

The  whole  natioa  was  sick  of  the  government  of 
the  sword,  and  pined  for  government  by  the  law. 
The  restoration,  therefore,  even  of  anomalies  and 
^mses.  which  were  in  strict  conformity  wtA  the 
law,  and  which  had  been  destrojred  by  the  sword, 
gave  general  satisfaction.  MacaaUay. 

Specifically—^  Eodu.  compliance  with  the 
usagea  or  principles  of  the  English  Church. 
*  A  proclamation  requiring  all  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  officers  to  do  their  dutir  by  en- 
forcing eor\formUy, '  Hattam.  ^Bul  of  corir- 
formUy^  in  law,  when  an  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator finds  the  afTbtrs  of  his  testator 
or  intestate  so  much  involved  that  he  cannot 
safely  administer  the  estate  except  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  files  a 
bill  against  the  creditors  generally,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  all  their  claims  adjusted 
and  a  final  decree  settling  the  order  and 
pavment  of  the  assets.  Tms  bill  is  called  a 
out  of  o(n\formity. 

Ckmtortatlon  t  (kon-f6i^ti'shonX  n.  [See 
COMVORT.  ]    The  act  of  strengthening. 

For  corroboration  and  cenfortatiOH  take  such 
bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality.  Bacon. 

Cionfoimd  (kon-foundO»  v.t.  [Fr.  wnfondrt, 
fi'om  L.  tfmfwndo—eon,  together,  sna/umfo, 
to  pour  out ;  lit.  to  pour  or  throw  together.  ] 
L  To  mingle  confusedly  together;  to  mix 
in  a  mass  or  crowd  so  that  individuais  can- 
not be  distinguished;  to  throw  into  disorder; 
to  confuse.  '  With  bluster  to  confwind  sea, 
earth,  and  shore.'  MiUon.  'Confusion  worse 
eof^founded.'    Milton. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language. 

Gen.  »i.  7. 

2.  To  mistake  one  for  another;  to  make  a 
mistake  between;  to  regard  as  identical 
though  different 

A  iuid  body  and  a  wetting  liqnor  are  wont, 
because  they  agree  in  many  things,  to  be  c»H^ 
founded.  Betyle. 

The  tinkers  then  formed  an  hereditary  caste. 
They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gipsies.  JifacamJmy. 

8.  To  throw  into  consternation ;  to  perplex 
with  terror,  surprise,  or  astonishment;  to 
stupefy  with  amazement ;  to  abash. 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 

A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.    Milton. 

The  sparrow's  chimip  on  the  roof. 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooiii^  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  old  all  confound 

Her  sense.  Tennyson. 

4  To  destroy;  to  overthrow;  to  ruin. 
'One  man's  lust  these  many  lives  con- 
fomndM.*  Shak.  '  So  deep  a  malice  to  con- 
found the  race  of  mankind.'  Milton.  Hence 
such  interjectlonal  phrases  as,  cor\found  it  I 
cor^ound  the  fellow  I 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 

To  human  life,  and  household  peace  eonfoemd, 

MUtOH. 

b.  t  To  waste  or  spend  uselessly,  as  time. 

He  did  confrund  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Shak. 

—  AhoA^  Ctn^itu^  On^ownd,  See  under 
Abash. 

Oonfoondad  (kon-f ound'edy.  a.  Excessive ; 
odious ;  detestable :  as,  a  oonfoundod  lie ;  a 
cof^ound^dli^attkh\^g.    [CoUoq.] 

He  was  a  most  confmmdtd  Tory.  Swift. 

0oilfinmd6dl7(kon-found'ed-li).  adv.  Enor- 
mously ;  gTMuUy ;  shamefully ;  odiously ;  de- 


testably; aa,  he  was  eoVoundedZyavaridous. 

[CoUoq.] 

Secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confmmdodty  sick, 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  nnesring  and  trick. 

Coidimitk. 

Oonfimndednen  (kon-fonnd'ed-nesX  n. 
The  state  of  being  confounded.    Milton. 

Oonfoundar  ncon-found'drX  n.  One  who 
or  that  which  confounds:  (a)  one  who 
disturbs  the  mind,  perplexes,  rdfutes,  frus- 
trates, and  puts  to  shame  or  silence.  'Ig- 
norance .  .  .  the  common  oonfovmder  of 
truth.'    B.  Jonton. 

Close  around  him  and  confound  him. 

The  conf«»*nder  of  us  aU.  y,  H.  Prtre. 

ab)  One  who  mistakes  one  thing  for  another, 
or  who  mentions  things  without  due  dis- 
tinction.   Dean  Martin. 

Confimott  (kon'fraktX  a.  \L.*  eov^raettu— 
con,  intena,  vtiAfrango,  fraetut,  to  break.] 
Broken.  'The  body  being  into  dust  con- 
fraeL'    Dr.  H.  More. 

ConfiraetiontCkon-frak'khonXn.  [Seeabove.] 
The  act  of  breaking  up.    Felttuam. 

Conftagose  f  (kon-tra-gOsO,  a.  [L.  eonfr^ 
Qonu—oon,  t<M|ether,  va^f  range,  to  brosk.] 
Broken ;  rou^ ;  uneven.  '  Cor^ragoee  cata- 
racts.'   Bvelyn. 

Oonftatanilty  (kon-fra-t^i'ni-tiX  n.  fit 
eof^x&temita,  Yt.  eonfratemiU^eon,  and 
L.  fratermtoM,  fratenuty,  f^m  frater,  bro- 
ther.] A  brotherhood ;  a  society  or  body  of 
men  united  for  some  purpose  or  in  some 
profession ;  as,  the  confraternity  of  Jesuits. 

The  eonfi^atemitiet  are  in  Uie  Roman  Church 
what  corporations  are  in  a  commonwealth.  Brevint, 

CoiiflE^re(kdti-fr&r).n.  [Fr.  See  Friar.] 
A  colleague;  a  fellow-member;  an  asso- 
ciate in  something. 

ConMcattont  (kon-fri-ka'shonX  n.  [L.L. 
eonfrioatio,  eof\frieationie,  a  rubbing  to- 
gether —  L.  eon,  together,  and  frico,  fri- 
ccUum,  to  rub.]  A  rubbing  together;  nic- 
tion.    Bacon, 

Confrlei^  t  Conftlar  t  ^on-frf «r,  kon-frl'arX 
n.  [Prefix  eon,  and  frier,  friar.  ]  One  of  the 
same  religious  order.  'Brethren  or  eon- 
friers  of  the  said  religion.'    Weever. 

Confront  (kon-frunt^X  v.L    [Fr.  eor^fronter 

— L.  con,  together,  and  frone,  frotUie,  the 

countenance  or  front  ]    1.  To  stand  facing ; 

to  face ;  to  stand  in  front  ot 

He  spoke  and  then  confronts  the  buU.     Dryden. 

2.  To  stand  in  direct  opposition  to;  to 
meet  in  hostility;  to  oppose. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  Mows  have  answer'd 

blows; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
f^otUtd  power.  Shak. 

John  Hampden  .  .  .  had  the  courage  to  confront 
the  whole  power  of  the  government      Maeetulay. 

8.  To  set  face  to  face;  to  bring  into  the 
presence  of,  as  an  accused  person  and  a 
witness,  in  court,  for  examination  and  dls- 
coverv  of  the  truth:  followed  bv  with;  as, 
the  witness  was  confronted  with  the  accused. 
4.  To  set  together  for  comparison ;  to  com- 
pare one  tmng  with  another:  with  with. 
[Rare.] 

When  I  confironi  a  medal  with  a  verse  I  only  show 
you  the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands. 

Addison. 

Confrontation  (kon-froo-t&'shonX  n.  The 
act  of  confronting :  (a)  the  act  of  bringing 
two  persons  into  the  presence  of  each  other 
for  examination  and  discovery  of  truth. 
W)  The  act  of  bringing  two  objects  together 
for  comparison.  Svoiy^Swrnt'e  TraveU.  T&are.  ] 

Confrxmt^  (kon-f runted X  n.  [Fr.]  In  Aer. 
front  to  front    See  under  ArpRONTife. 

Ckmfronter  (kon-frunt'6rX  n.  One  who 
confronts. 

Confrontment  (kon-fmnf  mentX  n.  Act  of 
confronting;  comparison.    [Rare.] 

Gonftiolan,  Confncianist  ( kon  -  fQ '  shi  •  an, 
kon-fQ'shl-an-ist),  n.  A  follower  of  Confu- 
cius, the  famous  Chinese  philosopher. 

Confadan  (kon-fu'shi-anX  a.  Relating  to 
Confucius. 

Ck>nftioianl8m  (kon-ffi'shl-an-izmX  n.  The 
doctrines  or  svstem  of  morally  taught  by 
Confucius,  which  has  been  long  adopted  in 
China  as  the  basis  of  Jurisprudence  and 
education.  It  inculcates  the  worship  of  no 
god,  and  can  scarcely  therefore  be  called  a 
religion. 

Confitcsmnism  appeals  to  *  practical '  men.  It  lauds 
the  present  world:  rather  doubts  than  otherwise  the 
existence  of  a  future  one;  and  calls  upon  aU  to  ctiiti- 
vate  such  virtues  as  are  seemlv  in  dtixens— industry. 
modesty,  sobriety,  gravity,  decorum,  and  thought- 
ftilnest.  .  .  .  Cot\fkciantsm,  in  consequence,  almost 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  became 
the  religion  of  the  state,  to  which  it  has  proved  an 
admirable  ally;  its  theory  of  government  being  noth- 
ing less  than  a  paternal  despotism. 

Chambers's  Ency. 


OonAiaabUlty  (kon-fOz'a-bin-UX  n.  Gipar 
bility  of  being  confused.    Iforth  Brit.  Bet. 

Confiiaable  (kon-ffix'a-blX  a.  Capahla  of 
being  confused. 

Conniae  (kon-fOzO.  «•  t  pret  A  pp.  eonfitrnd; 
ppr.  eor^using.  [L.  eor\fu»ua;  Fr.  eet^ut, 
from  L  confundo.  See  Confouvb.]  L  To 
mix  up  without  order  or  deamesa;  to  bring 
disordsr  among;  to  throw  together  indis- 
criminately; to  derange  ;  to  disordar;  to 
lumUe:  to  involve;  as,  a  careless  book- 
keeper has  eonfueed  the  accounta;  the  da- 
mour  confuMd  his  ideaa 

What  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 
A  miBceUaineoos  rabble  t 

2.  To  perplex  or  derange  the  mind  or  ideas 
of;  to  embarrass;  to  disconcert:  to  cause  to 
lose  self-possession;  to  confound.  '  Has  the 
shock,  so  harshly  given,  enmftmd  me.'  T^n- 
nyeon. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  repHed.      Aq^. 
The  want  of  arrangement  and  connexion  etmfkuts 
the  render.  Whmiofy. 

—Ahaeh,  Confiue,  Cot^&und.  See  under 
Abash.— Stn.  To  derange,  disorder.  Jumble, 
involve,  abash,  disconcert,  confound,  em- 
barrass, distract 

ConftlB«t(kon-fQzfX  a.  1.  Mixed.  'Aeon- 
fuse  cry.'  Barret— 2.  Perplexed.  '  I  am  so 
eor\fu$e  that  I  cannot  say.     ChaiHetr. 

ConAued  (kon-fQidO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Mixed 
up  together  without  order  or  aiiaugement; 
indiscriminately  mingled ;  involved;  disor- 
dered. *  Thus  roving  on  in  cor^fueed  march 
forlorn.'  MUton.  '  All  that  crowd  eoV^ustf 
and  loud.'    Tennyson. 

Some  therefore  cried  one  thliy ,  and  some  another; 
for  the  assemblv  was  confhuem,  and  the  more  part 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 

Actazix.  SR 

2.  Peiplexed;  embarrused;  disconcerted. 
'Remaining  uttexiy  confviaed  with  feaia.* 
Tennyfon.— Stn.  Mixed,  indiscriminate^  in- 
distinct, intricate,  involved,  deranged,  dtta- 
ordered,  abashed,  agitated,  disoooeerfeed. 

CkmftlMdly  (kon-fOz'ed-liX  adn.  In  a  con- 
fused manner:  in  a  mixed  mass:  witlMmt 
order;  indiscriminately;  with  agitation  of 
mind.    *Mlxt  coVti«ed<y.*    Mittan. 

ConAlsedneM (kon-fflx'ednesX  n.  A  state 
of  being  confused ;  want  of  order,  distino- 
tion.  or  cleamesa 

Tbecauseoftheep«;/VrM/M«rxof oornotionB,  nest 
to  natural  inability,  is  want  of  attention.     Aorri*. 

Conftiaelyt  (kon-fQxliX  adv.  Confusedly; 
obscurely. 

As  when  a  name  lodg'd  in  the  memory. 
But  vet  through  time  almost  obHterate. 
Con/ui»ty  hovers  near  the  phantasy. 

JJr  ff  More 

Oonfrudon  (kon-ffi'zhonX  n.  [L  ein\fttgkf. 
See  CoNFUSK,  Confound]  l  A  state  in 
which  things  are  so  confused  or  mixed  to- 
gether as  to  cause  perplexity  or  obscurity; 
an  indiscriminate  or  disorderly  mingliiv; 
disorder;  tumultuous  condition;  as,  the  ctm- 
fusion  of  the  crowd ;  a  confusion  ot  ideas. 
'The  confusion  of  thought  to  which  the 
Aristotelians  were  liable.^    WheweU. 

God  only  wise,  to  tmnish  pride  of  wit. 

Among  men  s  wtts  hath  this  confusion  wrought : 
As  the  proud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  doods  dad  hit. 
By  tongues*  confiteion  was  to  ruin  brought. 

SiryZOm. 
The  whole  city  was  filled  wMi  confusion. 

ActsxtK.  ap. 
And  never  yet  did  insui  i ectlou  want 
Such  water<oIours  to  impaint  his  cause; 
Nor  moodv  beggars  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmeU  havoc  and  confusion.  SMaJk. 

2.  Perturbation  of  ndnd;  embanaanient ; 
distraction. 

ConAuitn  dwelt  in  every  Csee. 
And  fear  in  every  heart. 

8.  Abashment;  shame. 


We  lie  down  in  our  shame,  and  oar 
erethus. 


cov* 
er.  liL  35. 

So  that  we  have  no  Idod  of  tfiing  in  the  world  bat 
our  sins  and  follies  that  we  can  call  oar  own ;  and 
those,  God  knows,  are  so  far  ftx>va  affording  matter 
of  boo-sting  to  us,  that  they  ought  to  fill  ns  with 
shame  mnd  confusion.  Atp.  SMmrf, 

4.  Overthrow;  defeat;  ruin. 

Ruin  seixe  thee,  ruthless  king  I 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wmtL        Crny. 

h.  A  crime  against  nature.  Lev.  xviiL  SS.— 
6.  t  One  who  confuses;  a  confounder.  Chap- 
man.—t.  In  Scots  law,  a  mode  of  extin- 
guishing a  debt,  as  where  the  debtor  suc- 
ceeds to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the 
debtor,  so  that  the  same  person  becomes 
both  debtor  and  oreditar.— Co^Wsiim  ^f 
goods  is  where  the  goods  of  two  persona  are 
so  Intermixed  that  the  several  portioaa  can 
be  no  longer  distinguished. 


F&te,  fiir,  fat,  full;       m6,  met,  hto;       pine,  pin;     n^te,  not,  mOve;       tlkbe,  tub,  boU;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c.  abime;     f.  So.  f^ 
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OooftulTa  (kon-f^«iv),  a.  Hftving  a  ten- 
dency to  oonf oiion.  '  A  con/unM  mut«tkm 
in  the  fioe  of  the  world.'    Mp.  UaU, 

Whenlol  ere  yet  I  fained  its  lofty  brow 
The  aDund  of  OMhing  Aood*  and  dMhinf^  ana. 
And  ndstiiac  «fdi  {•m/Usiim  atnick  nuoe  ear. 

T.  trarUM. 

Oonltltattle  <kon-fQf«-bIi  a.  Capable  of 
beinf  confoted.  ditproTea,  or  overthrown; 
ci^Mtble  of  being  proved  false,  defective,  or 
Invalid.  '  A  conceit  eor^utabU  by  dailj  ei- 
perlence.'    SirT.  Bimnu. 

OonftUantf  (kon-fftfantXn.  One  who  con- 
futes or  undertakes  to  confnta    MUUm, 

Ckmftltatlon  (kon-fa-ti'shonX  n-  The  act  of 
confuting,  diqiroving,  or  proving  to  be  fUse 
or  invaUd;  overthrow,  as  of  arguments, 
opinions,  reasoning,  theory,  or  error.  'A 
eon/utation  of  atheism  from  the  frame  of 
the  world.*  Bentley.  'His  great  pains  in 
the  cofsftUation  of  Luther^  booki'  J«r. 
Taylor. 

CkmftltatlTa  (kon-fflf a-tivX  a.  Adapted  or 
designed  to  confute;  as,  a  cot\futative  argu- 
ment.    Waiintrton. 

Oonftlte  (kon-ffttO.vt  pret.  A  pp.  confuted; 
ppr.  confuting.  [L.  eor^uto,  to  prevent 
water  from  boiling  over  by  pouring  in  cold 
water;  hence  flgmatively.  to  put  down  by 
words,  to  confute— con,  together.  and/iUu. 
a  pitcher,  flrom/^ncfo,  to  pour.]  L  To  prove 
to  be  false,  defective,  or  invalid;  to  dis- 
prove; to  overthrow;  as,  to  cvt^ftUe  argu- 
ments, reasoning,  theory,  error.  '  I  oontutt 
a  good  profession  by  a  iMtd  conversation.' 
FuUmt. 

No  maa't  error  caa  be  em^/kttd  who  lofc^cr  whh 
hit  error  doth  not  bcUere  and  grant  mom  true  prin* 
dpie  that  contradicts  bis  error.       Chaiimgw*rth. 

2.  To  prove  to  be  wrong;  to  convict  of  error, 
by  argument  or  proot 

Satan  stood  .  .  .  ofnA'^ia' aad  coovfaced 

Of  hU  weak  argtilng  and  iaUadous  drift.   UUttm, 

Bat  liace  no  reasoo  can  ett^/utt  ye 

111  try  to  force  you  to  your  duty.     Huditras. 

OODftltet  (kon-fiitO^  n.  Confutation.  '  Bi- 
diouloua  and  false,  below  oanfuU,'  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

CtonftUoniflllt  (kon-fOf  mentX  n.  Confuta- 
tion; disproof.    MiUon. 

Confiiter  (kon-f Qf  erX  n.  One  who  disproves 
or  confutes.    MUton. 

Cong  (kongX  n.  A  medical  abbreviation  for 
Congiue,  a  gallon  of  4  quarta. 

Coilff^  (kouMd;  Fr.  won.  kdh-ih&X  n.  TFr.. 
leave,  permission;  Pr.  comjat,  an^at;  trom 
L.  conunoeUui,  leave  of  absence,  furlough, 
from  conuiMo,  commsatunit  to  go  or  come— 
com,  and  meo,  to  ga  Compare  L.  eomniarc, 
with  Ft.  mmger;  L.  terviens,  atrvientU,  with 
Fr.  §eroeiU,  Ac]  I.  Leave  to  depart;  fare- 
well ;  dismisssl :  generally  in  such  phrases 
as  to  take  one's  eong^;  to  give  one  his  eong4. 
They  coorteous  0MV)^tooke,  and  forth  tofet  her  yode. 

After  this  the  regent  would  write  to  him  Crocn 
Brusseb  that  she  was  pleased  to  learn  from  her 
brother  that  he  was  soon  to  give  hia  hb  c^ngi/. 


CongMl  (kon-j61\  v.i.  To  grow  hard,  stiff, 
or  tnick;  to  pass  from  a  fluia  to  a  solid  state; 
to  oosgulate.  '  Molten  lead  when  it  begin- 
naUi  to  eDf^wai.'    Baeon, 

When  water  emgwmis,  the  sur&ce  of  the  tee  Is 
smooth  and  laveL  T. 


Should  sha  pay  off  old  Briggs  and  give  her  her 

2.  An  act  of  respect  performed  by  persons 
on  separating  or  taking  leave;  hence,  a  cua- 
tomary  act  <n  civility  on  other  oorasions;  a 
bow  or  a  oourteay. 

The  captain  sahaea  you  with  <y*y/profowd. 

Swift. 
—Congi  (T^Ztre  {etdct.\  the  sovereign's  li- 
cense or  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
choose  a  bishop.  Thouffh  nominally  choos- 
ing their  bishop  yet  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
bound  to  elect,  within  a  certain  time,  such 
person  as  the  crown  shall  recommend,  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  a  jmv- 
mumrs. 

Ckmg^  (kon'JdX  n.  fFr.]  In  aitA.  the  same 
eikApofk^Qe  (which  seei 

OonfMLDle  (kon'J6-a-blX  a.  [Fr.  eon^, 
leave]  In  Iomi.  lawful;  lawfully  done;  done 
with  permission:  as,  entry  eon^roMc 

CkmgMd  (kon-Jdl'X  v.e.  (L.  congelarc—eon, 
tosether,  and  aolart,  to  freexe.  from  gelu, 
cold,  whence  also  geUd,  jellu]  1  To  change 
trom  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  cold  or  a  loss 
of  heat,  as  water  in  freesing,  liquid  metal 
or  wax  in  cooling;  to  treese;  to  stiffen;  to 
coagulate.  'like  unto  sUme  iHiich  is  eon- 
geaJed.'    Oomer. 

(Tbe  lilaad  of  Sal)  hath  Its  nnae  from  theabm- 
dwce  of  salt  that  h  natoraHy  fmftmMl  there,  the 
whole  iaiaad  being  full  of  large  salt  poods. 

Dampier. 
Thick  doods  ascend    ke  wboee  capadous  won^ 
A  wapoury  deluge  Hes.  to  saow  etmgmUd. 

1  To  check  the  flow  of;  to  make  run  cold, 
haih  mngmUtd  yoar  blood. 


CkyngMlaUe  (kon-i€ra-blX  «•  Capable  of 
being  congealed,  or  of  being  ooorerted  from 
a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

And  yat  this  hot  and  sabdie  fiqaor.  I  have  found 
opon  trial,  purposely  made,  to  be  more  casiljr  om- 
bqr  cold  than  even  coaunon  water. 

(kon-idl'a-bl-nes).n.  The 
quality  of  being  congealable.  BoyU. 
OoilfMkled(kon-j61dO>  p.  and  €L  Converted 
into  ice,  or  a  solid  mass,  by  the  loss  of 
heat  or  other  process;  coagulated;  solidi- 
fied; frocen.  '  Congealed  and  blighted  Lap- 
landers.'   Sidney  Smith. 

See  t  dead  Henryt  wounds 
Open  their  c»t%gmWd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh. 

SMaA. 

ConfMdedBeM  (kon-Jfil'ed-nesX  n.  State 
of  being  congealed.  Ihr.  H.  More. 
Ckncealmailt  (kon-jtl'meBtX  n.  L  The  act 
or  process  of  congealing;  congelation.— 
2.  t  That  which  is  formed  by  congelation ;  a 
concretion;  a  clot 

They  with  joyful  tears 
Waah  the  nngumitmtmt  from  your  wounds.    SMaJb. 


Ckmi^  d'asUre,  Oong^d'^Ure  (kdh'dii-dJU 

IdrX  n.    [Fr.]    See  under  COMOB.  n. 
OongOO  (kon'jtX  <^  Act  of  reverence;  cong>6. 
Oongoe  (kon'J6).  v.i.    1. 1  To  take  leave  wtth 

the  customary  civilities. 

Ihave  C9ng9id  with  the  duke.  SkaJt. 

2.  To  use  oeremonions  and  respaettnl  inclin- 
ations of  the  body;  to  bow. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  church  and  synagogue 
Irissing  and  cmtgttimg  in  aaikwafd  pocturea  oi  an 
affected  dvility.  Lait^. 

OODiee  (kon-Jd'X  n.  In  the  Bast  Indies, 
L  Boiled  rice.— 2.  A  Jail;  a  lock-up. 

Oongee- water  (kon'j6-w»'t6rX  n.  in  the 
East  Indies,  water  In  which  nee  has  been 
boiled.  '  Qangee-yMUr  .  .  .  said  to  be  very 
antidysenterio.'    W.  H.  JtuseelL 

OonMl&ble  (kon-]dra-blX  a.  Same  aa  Con- 
oeaiable.    ArbutMioL 

ConMlatloll  (kon-jfi-li'shon),  n.  [L.  conore- 
lano.)  1.  The  act  or  process  of  congealing; 
the  state  of  being  congealed;  the  process  of 
passing,  or  the  act  of  converting,  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  state;  concretion. 

The  capillary  tubea  are  obstructed  cither  by  out- 
ward compresuoo  or  ctngtUMon  of  the  fluid. 

ArkMthntt. 

2.  What  ia  congealed  or  aoUdifled;  a  ooncre- 
tion. 

Near  them  little  plates  of  sugar  phnw.  disposed 
nke  so  many  heaps  of  hailuones,  with  a  multitude  of 
€»ttg9tmti»ns  In  various  colours.  TatUr. 

GODfemlnatlont  (kon-Jem-i-ni'shonX  n. 
The  act  of  doubling.    CfAgrane. 

Convener  (kon-js^te  or  kon'jen-^X  ^  [L* 
of  tne  same  race— eon,  together,  and  gtnue. 
generie,  a  race.]  A  thing  of  the  same  kind 
orj  nearly  allied;  specifldUly,  in  not  hiet.  a 
plant  or  animal  belonging  to  the  same 
genus. 

MIghl  not  canaiT  bifds  be  nataraHmd  to  this  cfi- 
mats,  provided  their  eggs  were  put  in  the  spring  into 
the  ncsu  of  some  of  tnfir  etn^attrs.mt  goldinches, 
greeninches.  &cf  GU»ert  fTMOe. 

Oongenermffr  (kon-jen'4r-a-siX  n.  SimBarftty 
of  nature.    [Bare.] 

They  are  ranged  neither  according  to  tti«  merit, 
nor  the  c»n£tfttrmty,  of  their  cosiditions. 

Sir  T.  Brtmm*. 

Oonftntrlo.  Oongengrt<ml  (kon-]«-ner'ik. 
kon-ji-ner'ik-alX  a.  Being  of  the  same  kind 
or  nature;  belonging  to  the  same  genua;  be- 
ing congenera    0«M>n. 

Oongeneroof  (kon-Jen'dr-us),  a.  L  Of  the 
same  kind  or  nature;  allied  in  origin  or 
cause.  *  Bodies  of  a  ooi4re*Mrim«  nature.'  Sir 
7*.  Browne.  'Apoplexious  and  other  con- 
generoue  diseases  '  .^rfrtilAnof.— 2.  In  anat 
applied  to  muscles  which  concur  in  the  same 
action.— S.  In  not  kieL  belonging  to  the 
same  genua 

CoocenerouBlieut  (kon-jen'ir-us-oes).  n. 
The  Quality  of  t>eing  of  the  same  nature,  or 
of  belonging  to  the  same  clasa   HallywelL 

ConfenlAl  (kon-J^ni-alX  a.  [L.  eon,  and 
getuaUe,  K  geiuoL]  L  Partddng  of  the 
same  nature  or  natiiral  characterises;  kin- 
dred; sympathetic;  suited  for  each  other;  as, 
eonj^emciU  souls. 

Smit  with  the  lova  of  dster  arts  we  came 
And  met  c9ngtnuU,  P^t. 

1  Naturally  suited  or  adapted.   '  Congenial 
oUme.'  Fotc  *  Congenial  work.'  It.  Taylor. 


For  the  espreasioo  of  that  ideal  tbe  resources  of 
art  were  quite  suAdent ;  and.  in  representing  it.  art 
had  its  nngtmtai  function.  Dr.  Caird. 

ConMniallty,  CoDjgenlalnaM  (kon-j6'ni- 
al'T-ti,  kou  jd'ni.id-nesX  n.  The  stote  of 
being  congenial;  participation  of  the  same 
nature;  natural  affinity;  suitablenesa 

Painters  and  poets  haw  always  had  a  Idnd  of  am- 
gtniatity.  Sir  H.  IVMton. 

If  congtnimiity  of  tastes  could  have  made  a  mar> 
riage  happy,  that  union  should  have  been  thrice 
blessed.  Motity. 

Coilg8lllalll«(kon-i6'ni-al-IzXt>>t  To  make 
congeniaL    Edec  Jlev. 

ConmiUUy  (kon-jd'ni-al-liX  ado.  In  a  con- 
genial manner. 

OonffenlOUBt  (kon-jS^-usX  a»    Of  the  same 

In  the  blood  thus  drop'd  there  remains  a  spirit  of 
life  C0H£fni*tj  to  that  in  the  body.  HaUs. 

Oongenltel  (kon-jen'it-alX  a.  [L.  eoiyemeiw 
—eon,  and  geniiuet  bom,  pp.  of  genere  (gig- 
fier«X  to  produce.]  Belonging  or  pertaining 
to  an  individual  from  birth;  thus,  a  eon- 
genital  disease  is  one  which  existed  at  birth; 
a  congenital  deformity,  a  deformity  which 
existed  at  birth. 

OonMDltet  (kon-jenltX  a.  Bom  along  with; 
implanted  at  birth;  connate. 

Many  conduslons  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths 
to  be  oottftniU  with  us.  Sir  M.  HaU. 


Oongtr,  Conger-MI  (kong'gdr.  kong'gAr-dlX 
n.  [L.  conger,  a  conger-eel.]  The  sea-eel 
(GofMer  wugofrii^  a  large  voradous  species 
of  eel,  sometimes  growing  to  the  length  of 
10  feet,  and  weighing  100  iba  Its  colour  Is 
pale  brown  above  and  grayish  white  below: 
it  is  very  common  in  our  seas,  being  most 
usually  found  on  the  roclcy  portions  of  the 
coast  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  but  Is  considered 
rather  coarse. 

OoiictrlM(kon-J6M-«sXn*  «^  •n<l  P<-  [^* 
from  congero,  to  bring  together,  to  amass— 
eon,  and  gero,  to  bear.  ]  A  collection  of  sev- 
eral particles  or  bodies  in  one  mass  or  ag- 
gregate; an  aggregate;  acombination.  'The 
eoiigeriee  of  land  and  water,  or  our  globe.' 

The  air  is  nothing  but  a  eongtriea  or  heap  of  small 
.  .  .  flexible  particles  of  several  sixes.  B»yU. 

OOHfait  (kon-JestO,  v.i.  [L.  oongero,  eonaee- 
(um— con,  and  gero,  to  bear.  ]  1. 1  To  collect 
or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate;  to  heap 
together.  'Calumnies  .  .  .  conge$ted  .  .  . 
upon  the  Church  of  England.'  Mountagu. 
*  In  which  place  is  eongcBted  the  whole  sum. ' 
Fotherby.—i.  In  nud.  to  cause  an  unnatural 
accumulation  of  blood  in;  as,  the  lungs  may 
be  congeeted  by  cold. 

Oongeitad  (kon-Jest'edX  a.  l.  In  hot. 
crowded  very  closely.— 2.  In  med.  contain- 
ing an  unnatural  accumulation  of  blood; 
affected  with  oongestion. 

ConCMttble  t  (kon-jest'ibl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  ooilecteu  into  a  masa   Bailey. 

ConfiMtion  (kon-Jest'yonX  n.  [L.  eonpeetio, 
a  heaping  up,  accumulation.]  l.f  The  act 
of  gatbenng  together  or  formmg  a  mass;  an 
aggregation. 

By  c»ngtstt»m  d  sand,  earth,  and  such  stulT  as  we 
now  see  nills  strangely  fraughted  with,  they  were 
first  formed.  Drayton. 

2.  In  med.  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
blood  in  an  organ,  the  functions  of  which 
sre  thereby  disordered. 

CongMtlTe  (kon-Jest'iv).  a.  Pertaining  to 
congestion;  indicating  an  unnatural  accum- 
ulation of  blood.  Ac,  in  some  part  of  the 
body.  A  congeetive  dieeaee  is  one  which 
arises  from  congestion. 

OonglAry  ( kon^-a-ri ).  n.  [L.  congiarium, 
from  eongiui,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity. 
See  CoNOlus.]  1.  A  largess  or  distribution 
of  com,  oil,  or  wine,  afterwards  of  money, 
smong  the  people  or  soldiery  of  ancient 
Rome.  'Many  eongiariee  and  largesses 
which  he  had  given  amongst  them.'  IIol- 
land.—t.  A  coin  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  Roman  eongiaria. 

OongiOB  (kon'Ji-usX  n.  [L.]  1.  A  measure 
of  capacity  among  the  Rbmani,  the  eighth 
part  of  the  amphora,  and  equal  to  about 
6  English  pinta— 2.  In  dAot.  a  gallon. 

Coni^AOlaMt  (kon-gU'shi-itX  v.i.    [L.  eon- 

(}laiio—eon,  and  gtado^  to  freeze;  glaeiee, 
oe.]  Tb  tum  to  ice;  to  freeze.  Sir  T. 
Broeene. 

OmiiflaoUtttomt  (kon-glA'shi-i'*shonXn.  The 
act  of  ohanginff  into  ice  or  the  state  of 
being  converted  to  ice;  a  freesing;  congela- 
tion.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

OonfflObftte  (kon'gl6-bit),  a.  [L.  eonglo- 
batue,  from  eimglobo^con,  andglobo,  to  col- 
lect or  to  make  round,  from  gmti,  a  ball. 


oh»  etotn;     (h.  So.  loeA;     g,  go;     j.  ^;     h«  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sii^;     TH,  iheai;  th,  thin;     w,  wig;    wh,  HAig;   xh,  anre.~SM  Kit. 
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See  Globe.  1  Formed  or  gathered  into  a  ball 
or  small  spherical  body;  combined  into  one 
mnM.—CotMlobaU  ptond,  in  anat  a  eland 
which  consuts  of  a  contortion  of  lymphatic 
vessels  connected  together  by  cellular  struc* 
tore,  having  neither  a  cavity  nor  excretory 
duct,  as  the  axillary  ghaiat.— Conglobate 
/Unoer,  in  hot  a  compound  flower  growing 
in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 
Congloltate  (kon^d-b&tX  v.t  pret  Am. 

nlobated;  ppr.  conglobaHna.  To  collect 
)rm  into  a  ball;  to  combine  into  one 
mass.  '  Matter  . . .  eofwlobaUd  before  its 
diffusion.'  Johnson.  '  Conglobated  bubbles 
undissolved.'  Wordtworih.  [Rare.] 
Ck>llglo1mte  (kon'gl6-batX  v.i.  To  assume  a 
round  or  roundish  form;  to  become  united 
into  one  mass. 

This  may  aiter  cntglobatt  into  the  forni  of  an  egg;. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Conglolmt^  (kon'gld-b&t-liX  adv.  In  a 
round  or  roundish  form. 

ConglOlmtion  (kon-gld-ba'shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  forming  or  gathering  into  a  ball— 
2.  A  round  body.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

ConglObe  (kon-gldb^,  v.t  pret.  &  pp.  eon- 
globed;  ppr.  eonglcbing.  [L.  eonwUbo—con, 
and  gUSo,  from  globus^  a  round  body.]  To 
gather  into  a  ball ;  to  collect  into  a  round 
mass.    Pope;  Young.    FRare.] 

Conglobe  (kon-gldbO.  v.u  To  collect,  unite, 
or  coalesce  in  a  round  mass.  '  Drops  on  dust 
eonglobing.*    Milton.    [Rare.] 

Conglobiiiaie  (kon-glob'fi-l&tX  v.i.  pret  & 
pp.  eonglobtdated;  ppr.  eonglobulating.  [L. 
eon,  and  globtdue,  dim.  ot  globus,  a  ball.]  To 

Sather  into  a  little  round  mass  or  globule. 
ohnson.  [Rare.] 
Conglomerate  (kon-elom'6r-&tX  a.  [L.  con- 
glomero—con,  and  glomero,  to  wind  into  a 
ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball,  a  clew.  See  Glo- 
XERATB]  Gathered  into  a  ball  or  round 
body;  crowded  together;  clustered. 

The  beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and 
can£/0meraie  genentcbeaL  Bacon. 

—Conglomerate  glandManat.  a  gland  whose 
lobules  are  united  under  the  same  mem< 
brane,  as  the  liver,  kidney,  &c— Conglom- 
erate, in  bot.  clustered;  collected  in  parcels, 
each  of  which  has  a  roundish  figure.  —Con- 
glomerate rock,  in  gecl.  same  as  Omglomer- 
ate,  n. 

Coi^omerate  (kon-glom'6r-&t).  v.t.  pret  A 
pp.  conglmnerated;  ppr.  eonqlomerating.  To 

Slher  into  a  ball  or  round  body;  to  collect 
to  a  round  mass.  '  The  silkworm .  . .  eotv- 
glomerating  her  both  funeral  and  natal 
clue.'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Coziglomeraie  (kon-glom'6r-atX  n.  In  geol. 
%nafnineral.  a  sort  of  pudding-stone,  made 
up  of  rounded  fragments  of  various  rocks 
cemented  together  by  a  matrix  of  siliceous, 
calcareous,  or  other  cement  They  are  of 
no  special  geological  age,  but  are  met  with 
in  various  formations.    See  BRECaA. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually 
called  grit.  If  the  grains  are  rounded  and  large 
enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes  a  conglom- 
trate  or  pudding-stone.  which  may  consist  of  pieces 
of  one  or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  con- 
etowurtUt,  therefore,  is  simply  gravel  bound  together 
by  a  cement.  Sir  C.  t^t. 

Oonjrlomeration  (kon-glom'«r-&"shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball  or  mass; 
the  state  of  being  thus  collected;  collection; 
accumulation.  JBaco».— 2.  What  is  conglom- 
erated or  collected  into  a  mass;  a  mixed 
mass;  a  mixture. 

Confflatinant  (kon-glQ'tin-antX  o-  [See 
CONOLUTINATK.]    Gluing;  uniting.    Bacon. 

Conglatinant  (kon-glO'tin-ant).  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  promotes  the  healing  of  wounds 
by  closing  them  up. 

ConglUtlnaie  (kon-gia'tin-atX  v.t.  pret  A 
pp.  conqlutinated;  ppr.  eonglutinatinq.  [L. 
eonglv^ino—con,  and  glutino,  from  gluten^ 
glue.  See  Glue.]  To  glue  together;  to  unite 
by  some  glutinous  or  tenacious  substance; 
to  reunite;  to  cement 

In  many  the  bones  hare  had  dieir  broken  parts 
constutinattd  within  three  or  four  days.        Boytt. 

Conslutlnaie  (kon-glii'tin-itX  v.i.  To 
coalesce ;  to  unite  by  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  substance. 

Conglatlnate  (kon-glfl'tin-fttx  a.  Glued 
together.  Sir  T.  Blyoi.  Specifically,  in  bot. 
united  bv  some  adhesive  substance,  but  not 
organically  united;  as,  canglutxnate  organs. 

Conglutliiatlon  (kon-gla'tin-&''BhonX  n. 
The  act  of  gluing  together;  a  Joining  by 
means  of  some  tenacious  substance;  union; 
coalescence.  'ConoJuttnolion  of  parts  sepa- 
rated by  a  wound.     Arbu/QineH. 

Oonglutlliatlye  (kon-glu'Un-at-ivX  a.  Hav- 


ing the  power  of  uniting  by  agglutination. 

Johnson. 
Conglatlnator  (kon-glQ'tin-&t-«rX  n.   That 

which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

Woodward. 
CongluttiiOUBly t  (kon-glfl'tin-us-liX  adv.  In 

a  conglutinant  manner;  tenaciously. 

The  matter  of  it  hangeth  so  congtutinoHsfy  togt- 
ther,  that  the  repulse  divides  it  not.  Swan. 

CkmgO,  Congou  (kong'gOX  n.  [Chinese 
kung-fu,  labour.]  The  second  lowest  qual- 
ity of  black  tea,  being  the  third  picking  from 
a  plant  during  the  season. 

Congo-pea  (kong'gd-pSX'^*  Sameas./ln^o2a- 
vea. 

tJongo-snake  (kong'gO-sn&kX  n.  A  name 
fi^ven  to  one  or  two  of  the  amphibians  of 
the  family  Amphiumidn. 

Congratolable  (kon-grat'G-hfc-blX  «. ,  Cap- 
able or  worthy  of  being  congratulated. 
Lamb.    [Rare.] 

Congratulant  (kon-grat'fi-lantX  a.  Con- 
gzatulating;  expressing  participation  in 
another's  good  fortune. 

Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  uke  Joy 


CongrtUniant  approach'd  him.  Milton. 

Congratulate  (kon-graffi-l&tX  v.t.  pret  A 
pp.  congratulated;  ppr.  congratulating.  [L. 
congratulor—con,  and  grattuor,  from  grattts, 
grateful,  pleasing.  See  Gbaok]  1.  Toad- 
dress  with  expressions  of  sympathetic  plea- 
sure on  some  piece  of  good  fortune  happen- 
ing to  the  party  addressed;  to  compliment 
upon  an  event  deemed  happy;  to  wish  Joy 
to:  wiUi  on  or  upon  before  the  subject  of 
congratulation ;  as,  to  congratulate  a  man 
on  the  birth  of  a  son :  to  congnUulate  the 
nation  on  the  restoration  of  peace. 

It  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  affection 
to  coMgratulat*  the  princess  at  her  pavilion.     Shak. 

He  sent  Hadoram  his  son  to  King  David  ...  to 
congratulate  him  because  he  had  fought  against 
Haoarexer  and  smitten  him.  i  Chr.  xviii.  la 

It  may  be  followed  by  reflexive  pronouns; 
as,  to  conmtulaie  one's  se{f  on  having 
escaped  a  danger;  that  is,  to  have  a  lively 
sense  of  one's  good  fortune,  to  rejoice  or 
exult  at  it— 2.t  To  welcome;  to  hail  with 
expressions  of  pleasure. 

They  congratttiate  our  return,  as  if  we  had  been 
with  Phipps  or  Banks.  yohtuon. 

—Congratulate,  Felicitate.    See  under  CoM- 

QRATULATION. 

Congratulate  t  (kon-grat'li-latX  v.i.  To 
express  or  feel  sympathetic  Joy:  followed  by 
with. 

I  cannot  but  cougratHiat*  nith  my  country,  which 
hath  outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing  conversation. 

Swi/t. 

Congratulation  (kon-grat'fi-l&''shonX  n. 
The  act  of  congratulating  or  expressing  to 
one  Joy  or  good  wishes  at  his  success  or 
happiness,  or  on  account  of  an  event  deemed 
fortimate;  words  used  in  congratulating; 
feUcitaUoa 

Stricken  br  the  sight 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratutation  we  exchanged 
At  such  untnought-of  meeting.       IVordrworth. 

—Congratulation,  Felicitation.  Congratu- 
lation, like  its  verb  congratulate,  implies 
an  actual  feeling  of  pleasure  in  another's 
happiness  or  good  fortune,  while  /elieita- 
tion  (with  felicitate)  rather  refers  to  the  ex- 
pression on  our  part  of  a  belief  that  the 
other  is  fortunate,  felicitations  being  com- 
plimentary expreuions  intended  to  make 
the  fortunate  person  well  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

FeiicUatiofu  are  little  better  than  compliments: 
coMgrmtuiatioMS  are  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
sjrmpathy  and  joy.  Trench. 

Congratulator  (kon-graf  fi-la-t«rX  n.  One 
who  offers  congratulation.    Milton. 

Congratulaton^(kon-grafQ-la-tori),a.  Ex- 
pressing Joy  for  the  good  fortune  of  another, 
or  for  an  event  deemed  fortunate ;  as,  con- 

{rraditotory  expressiona  '  A  congratulatory 
etter.'    Strype. 
Congree  t  (kon-grd'X  v.i    To  agree. 

Congreeittg  in  a  fuU  and  natural  close 
Like  music.  Ska±. 

Congreett  (kon-gr6t0,  v.i  To  salute  mu- 
tually. 

Face  to  £sce,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

You  have  congreeted.  Shak. 

Congregate  (kong'grSgatX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
congregated;  ppr.  congregating.  [L.  con- 
grego—con,  ana  qrex,  a  herd.  See  Grb- 
0ARI0U8.]  To  collect  into  an  assemblage; 
to  assemble;  to  bring  into  one  place  or  into 
a  crowd  or  united  body;  as,  to  congregate 
men  or  animals     'The  congregated  sanda' 


Shak.    *  Congregate  a  multitude  to  deliver 
him  out  of  prison.'    Prynne. 

These  waters  were  afterwards  congrmHied  and 
called  the  sea.  Raleigh. 

Congregate  (kong'gre-g&tX  v.i  To  come 
together;  to  assemble;  to  meet  'Where 
merchants  most  do  congregate.'    Shak. 

Equals  with  equals  often  C9ngrtgate. 

Sur  J.  Denham. 

Congregate  (kong^gre-gitX  a.  Collected; 
compact;  close.  *  Where  the  matter  is  most 
congregate.'  Bacon.  —  Congregate  alands. 
Same  as  Aggregate  Glands.    See  under  Aci- 

GREOATB. 

Congregation  (kong^grS-ga^'shonXn.  LThe 
act  of  congregating;  the  act  of  bringing 
together  or  assembling.  'By  congregations 
of  homogeneal  parts/  Bacon.— 2.  A  col- 
lection or  assemblage  of  separate  thinga. 
'A  foul  and  pestilent  eongregaUan  of  va- 
pours.' Shak.—Z.  An  assembly  of  persons; 
especially  an  assembly  of  persons  met.  or 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  same  place, 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  reliffious  in- 
struction: and  in  a  still  more  specific  sense, 
an  assembly  of  people  organized  as  a  body 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  religions  services 
in  common. 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there; 
And  'twill  be  found,  upon  examination. 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregatum. 

IHfoe. 


He  (Bunyan)  rode  every  year  to  London  and 
md  attenUve  conrrtgations. 
Macanl^y. 


preached  there  to  large  and  attenUve  < 


4.  Used  in  various  specific  senses;  as,  (a) 
in  Scrip,  an  assembly  of  rulers  among  tne 
Jews.  Num.  xxxv.  12.  (6)  An  assembly  of 
ecclesiastics  or  cardinals  appointed  by  the 
pope,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management 
of  some  important  branch  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church;  as,  the  congregation  of  the 
holy  office,  which  takes  ooffnixanoe  of  here- 
tics ;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  which 
examines  books  and  decides  on  their  fitness 
for  general  use,  Ac.  (e)  A  fraternity  of  re- 
ligious persons  forming  a  subdivision  of  a 
monastic  order,  Ac  (d)  At  Oxford  and  Cam> 
bridge,  the  assembly  of  masters  and  doctora 
in  which  the  giving  of  degrees,  Ac,  is  trans- 
acted, (e)  In  Scotland,  an  appellation  as- 
sumed by  the  adherents  of  the  refanned 
faith  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Those  noblemen  who  directed 
their  proceedings  were  called  Lords  of  the 
Congregation. 

CongrMatlonal  (kong-grd-g&'shon-alX  a- 
1.  Pertuning  to  a  congregation;  as.  eongre- 

fationeU  psalmody.— 2.  Pertaining  to  Ihe 
ndependents  or  Congr^ationalists,  or  to 
Congregationalism. 

Congregationallam  (kong-gr6-gi'shon-al- 
izmi,  n.  A  system  of  administering  church 
affairs  which  secures  to  each  conjugation 
the  right  of  regulating,  without  external 
interference,  the  details  of  its  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government 

CongregationallBt  ( kong  -  gr6  -  g& '  shon  -  al- 
istX  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a  Congrega- 
tional church  or  society;  one  who  bolda 
that  each  congregation  is  entirely  exempt 
from  any  extraneous  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
government  of  whose  church  is  vested  in 
all  the  members  of  the  congregation,  not  in 
sessions,  Ac;  an  Independent 

CongrOM  (kong'gresX  n.  [L.  congressus.  a 
meeting,  an  interview,  a  hostile  encounter, 
from  eongredior,  eongressum,  to  come  to- 
gether—con, and  gradior,  to  go  or  step; 
gradus,  a  step,  whence  grade,  degree,  Ac  ] 

1.  A  meeting  together  of  individuals  in  pri- 
vate or  social  intercourse. 

That  cereroi5ny  b  used  as  much  in  our  adieus,  as 
in  the  first  congress.  Sir  K.  Digl^. 

2.  t  A  meeting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  a 
contest;  an  encounter;  a  conflict 

Here  Pallas  ursres,  and  Lausus  there; 
Their  congress  in  tne  field  great  Jove  wblistands. 

.    DrytUn. 

3.t  A  sudden  encounter  of  things;  a  colli- 
sion; a  shock. 

From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the 
congrtsses  and  reflections  of  bodies.  Dr.  C.  CMeyn*. 

4.  The  meeting  of  the  sexes  in  sexual  com- 
merce. Pennant— b.  An  assembly  of  en- 
voys, commissioners,  deputies,  Ac;  parti- 
cularly, a  meeting  of  sovereign  prince*  or 
of  the  representatives  of  sevenl  courts, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  intwnational 
affaira  For  distinction  ^tween  wi^eTenm 
and  congress,  see  extract  under  Covfbr- 
EMCS,  2.— d  The  term  applied  to  three 
differently  constituted  bodies  of  repre> 
I    sentatives  of  the  people  that  have  snc> 


Fite,  fitr,  fat^  fill;       md,  met»  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  bnll;       oil,  pound;      ii,  8c  ab«ne;       f,  8c  Uy. 


COKIOHYCBTBS 


OId  1781,  ud  Ihs  lUrd,  tha  Cmgrai  ij 
nitod  Stalti.  In  17W,  ooDtUUng  of  (wo 
hoiuM,  Ui*  wiuM  ud  houia  <a  npre- 
•enUUict.  Tbs  hiuM  wntlM  of  two 
menibsn  slectod  bi  euh  lUte  (or  ■  uriod 

(Terj  two  THn.  T)i*  nunibar  ot  repmcn- 
UUvM  >»ri«t  In  «ch  lUtB  Id  propartloa  to 
the popnlatlan.  Thaj'ilt lor twofeuiDDl]'. 
Th«  united  bodr.  'or  tha  Iwo  run  during 

li  ulled  on>  congnt 
Oourau  (kana'cmX  a.i.    To  come  b>- 

Xatl^r;  touHRilda;  lomMt    [Ban.) 

OoDcrBulOllI  (kon-gra'ahonX  n.  1.  A  coiD- 
Ing  togathcr:  (coDipui;.  Cotgrapi.—t.  Sei- 
QU  Intaroouna.    Jer^  Ta)fior.—i.  Compait- 


I  (kon^n'abon-al),  a.     Per- 

DDsreMor  (o  the  congnu  of 

M  Dnlt^  Statu;  m,  anvrajnonoJ  dabalaa 
'  Inatltutlonol  Amphlct- 
_!p.  Ba-rlac. 
( kdn-giaa-iY  ).  o.     I.  Snconn- 


OOBSrava(koDipgrtT),'n.    A  kind  of  lucUer- 

nuEch.  Sm  Locifih.  a 
OOfWr»T«E*<lkrtlko!ig'grtTrok'at).n.  An 

IntMltloll^  eallM  from  tha  InTBDtor,  Mr 


,__•  <koii-g«'X  B.i.     IL  amgnu,  to 

meet  toftther,  to  lull.  to  be  oongmoui— 
0an,  tflgalber,  and  frrva,  a  rerb  otuy  found 
In  Ihl*  ud  In  iiiirnu,  to  nub  upon.]  To  ba 


m-tt&\a.    Fitting:  a 
luit  wIvTTw  occaaloD  In  my  book  ao  to 

Ovncnulyl  (koD-gi<yli),  <ula.  SametaOm- 
grufftuJy.    HaiL 

OtmcnMIlM  (kong'giii-ani).  n.  IL.  sonirrv- 
aniui,  (rum  wiwrw,  to  agiM  or  anlt  8m 
CuNQRUX.)    1.  aulublanaaa  of  ona  thing  lo 


ban,  auch  that  the  difference  between 
of  them,  which  are  aald  lo  be  congmou 
dliUlbla  by  tha  third,  which  ia  ciliad 


i^  (  kong'gni-ent-il ).  ndi.  In  ■ 
vou^iuDut  maoner;  agreeablj;  in  accord- 
■nca;  harinonloualj.  'Fall  coTigruenUy  aa 
nalartcoaldderlae,'  Sitttm. 
OonKTnl^  (koa-grm-tl),  n.  L  Tha  aUta  or 
quallt/of  being  congnionB :  ureemeat  bo- 
tween  tbinga:  •ollalileneaa ;  otuNi;  ptrtl- 


t  In  acAosI  diviaity.  the  performance  of 
good  actiona  which  ii  mppoaed  to  render  it 

meet  anil  equitable  that  Ood  ibonld  c 

gnco  on  tboae  who  parfoim  theuL  — 
atom,  colnddence- 

Ooncminu  (kone'gni-ni),  a.  (L  onv 
See  CONaaoi.ctT  1.  Accordant;  bar 
<Mt,  wsU-adaptM;  appropriate;  meal 


trvlb.  Atw^ury. 

i.  InmatA  a  turn  applied  to  twoqnanUtlei 
the  dUfennce  between  which  la  divlalble  b^ 
a  third.  See  CoiaiUEnci,  % 
Consnunuly  ( kong'gni-oa-U ).  adn.  In  ■ 
congTuaua  mwner;  auitabl)';  perUnenlly; 
agraeably;  conaiatentlj.  '  Conmjouriy  to  ita 
ownnatore.'    Bou^. 


(XinpnoniBMI  (kong'grii-iu-nei),  n.  Sam 
aa  CfmoTvity, 
-      — — Llrfet  {kon^guaCr  <■"  -     "--<— 


OonttuUiiili.  . 

taaie  like  that  of  ao 
flavonr. 


OODSrl  (kon'ji),  n.  Same  ai  Cdiu^.  Burton. 

Connl  (kon'lli,  x.i.  Same  ai  Omtte.  Dr. 
Ballon. 

Conla,  Conin*  <ke'ni-a,ka'nhi),  n.  [Or 
UiHion.  bemlock.]  (C^uN  or  C^uN.) 
A  Tolatlla  alkahild,  dtKOvered  In  Conium 
mooulalnm.  or  bemlock,  of  which  it  la  the 
aetlvi  ud  polaonooi  imndplt.  It  li  u 
oil  J  liquid,  baTing  a  atnmg  odonr  reaembling 
tbatMmtoa.  ItiaeiccMlveljpolionoai, ap- 
pearing to  cuua  daath  br  indodng  paratj'- 
■li  ot  the  muaclea  need  in  Rapfratlon. 
(Mled  at»  ConAw. 

Donia  (kon'lk).  a.  [  L.  coninu;  Or  kinilni. 
See  CoHK]  t.  tlailng  the  fonn  of  aoofM; 
nund  and  tapering  to  a  point;  conical 
"   •  poetical] 


a  parabola,  ai  In  lig.  4.    And  laatlj, 

— Uon  be  made  parallel  to  the  atla. 

4  make  a  greatar  angle  with  tha 

that  which  it  nakea  with  the  aide 

e,  it  will  be  u  hvprrtwla,  ai  in 

-    aecUona  ia  applied 


more  perallarlr  to  the  lait  thr 

anil  tha  doctrinea  ot  their  aeretal  propertli 
conatltuteona  principal  branch  at  geometry, 
o(great  importance  in  phyalcal  and  geomet- 
rical aatranomr,  ai  well  aa  in  the  phyalco- 
mathematical  idencea.  Atgeblalcallr  con- 
aldand ,  the  oonio  aectlona  an  curraa  of  the 
lecond  degree,  and  may  be  treated  aa  geno- 
rat«l  by  the  motion  of  a  poiol  on  a  plane. 
Their -different  propertlaa  may  be  inveatj- 
gated  bj  the  modem  algebraic  analyiii,  aa 
well  aa  by  geometr]'. 
Oonle  (konUX  n.    A  conic  wctlon.    Branda 


— Conical  pngeetion,  a 
ing  part  of  a  •pher*  n 
employed  in  the  conatr 
Called  al  - 


upon  a  plane  uufara. 


edgfl  accurately  fitted 

OOnicalltr  (kon-lk- 
al'i-tij,  II.     Conlcal- 

Ooiilokllr<kon'ik-Bl- 
Hi.  adi.  Intbeform 
ofacone.  'Analmoat 
eonloallv  ibaped 
welghtM  lead.  'Bc^It. 
OonlMLliiw  ( kon'Uc- 
al-nea),n.  TheaUla 
Conical  Vahc  or  quality  ol  behig 

ootdoal. 
Oouldtr  (kA-Dla'i-ti),  n.     The  property  ol 

OoiilCi^^^UiLdTlMl(kon'i-ka.  Bl-liD"dr1k-al). 

a.     Formed  like  a  cylinder,  but  tapering 

from  nne  end  to  the  other. 
Oonlct  (konlki),  n.  That  part  ol  lb*  higher 

treaU  of  the  cone  and  the  leveral  curve 
linca  atiaing  from  the  Hctloni  of  iL 
OonlilB  (kS'nl-dt),  n  j>L    A  family  of  gaa- 
teropodoua  mollOBca,  ot  the  order  PectJnl- 

bruchlata.  characterlied  by  a  ihell  ol  a 

ahella.  Thetyp«feiiniia'ConDe(whichaee). 
00llld)0PllCin(kfkild'l-6-IAr).n.  [CanCdliiia. 
aivd  Or.  pAtr6.  •*  *■"-  *  '^-  k,--*«»,«  t^ 
tungl  which  be 


tungl  which  bear  coni 
OonUlunKkd-nld'i- 
(k»-nid'l-a>    (Or.  ton 


lual,  reproducUve  celli  produced 

lichen!  and  fnngi,  «'" "'— 

-  inipedal  br-' 


mycelioi 

potato-WlghtCPm, 
Coili(M<M'nl-(M),...    ._ 
In  bot.  a  plant  pibdudng 


a  hi  the 
iilfttlaa.). 
See  Con  inn  Jt.) 


In  tropical  Africa  and  Am 
deatiluta  of  dncta,  being 
uniform  woody  11 


to  the  medullary  ra 


■  parallel 

The  plant)  abound 
1  minoui  jnice.  and  IheT  yield  turpen- 
I,  pltcb,  tar,  aucclnlc  acid,  Ac.  The 
ea  are  oaually  alternate,  awl  or  needle 
ped,  and  eotln.    The  naked  flowen  are 


conea  The  leeda  are  home  on  > 
carpellarr  teat.  Tha  order  haa  been 
Into  three  trlbei:— (a)  Atielitut.  ■ 


MM 


a,  llra,ai 


:h  having  la 
th  loUtary  n 


imaraa.    {b)  Cupra- 
.    of  peltate  acalea. 

'hula,  &e.    (e)  TaxlHta, 

yew';  einsko,  An.  Uany  of  the  treea 
nipply  valuable  timber,  and  aoma  of  them 
edible  aeeda      I'Ddonbtad   Conifene   flrat 

tinne  upward  tbroughout  til  the  aubaeqncnt 
' — lationa 

■■(fi-nir*-  -,„  _     . 

a;  producing  hard,  dry, 

'— '- — e,  aatba 

reUUng 


apon-caie  withoat  opeolngi^  naembling  a 
tubercle, 

tenif,  feiiicx,  duit,  and  mskli,  wgUlot.  a 
muahroom.]  A  family  ot  fungi,  charader- 
lied  by  tha  predomhiance  of  the  iporea  over 
the  receptacle.  The  iporea  are  limple  or 
articulated,  ■olitary  or  chained  together, 
letimea  faaciculate.  naked  or  In- 


hradlatinot   . 

imbera  are  the  nnmeruui 

treat  Injury,  eapeciallf  ai 
ropa.    The  dark  aoot-like  f 


cb,  ekaln;      tb.  Sc  lo<A;      g.fn;     l.Job;      b,  Fr.  torn      ■«.  ibvi      IB,  (htD;  th,  lAbi;      w,  uig;    wh,  itAlg;    ih,  aiure.-BM  Kn. 
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OONJUQATIOK 


common  on  old  rails  and  dead  wood,  are 
fbrmed  mostly  by  members  of  this  order. 

Conlotlieoa  (Kon'i-d-th6"ka),  n.  pL  Ckmio- 
theoa  O^onl-d-thS^'sd).  [Or.  konis,  koniot, 
dust,  and  thUd,  a  case.]  In  hot.  an  anther- 
celL 

OonlroBter  (kd-ni-ros't^r),  n.  A  member 
of  the  Conirostres,  a  group  of  insessorial 
birds. 

Ctonirostral  (k6-ni-ro8'tral).  a.  In  zooL  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  group  Conirostres; 
having  a  thiclc  oonical  beak,  as  crows  and 
finches. 

0oillrO8tre8(kA-ni-ro8'tr6zXn.p2L  (Leonut, 
a  cone,  and  rottrum,  a  beak.]  A  section 
or  sub-order  of  insessorial  birds  comprising 
those  genera  wliich  have  a  strong  bill,  more 
or  less  conical,  and  without  notcmea  Their 
f^t  are  in  general  adapted  for  walking  on 
the  ffround  as  well  as  for  perching.  The 
family  includes  the  crows,  finches,  sparrows, 
linnets,  larks,  starlings,  hom1>ills,  birds  of 
paradise^  Ac 

COBlsor  Ocon4-sorO>  *>»    Same  as  Cognizor. 

Ctonlte  (kdn'It).  n.  [Or.  konit,  dust]  A 
mineral  of  an  ash  or  greenish-gray  colour, 
which  becomes  brown  by  ocposnre  to  the 
air,  occurring  massire  or  atalactitic  in  Sax- 
ony and  Iceland. 

Coninm  (kd-ni'um),  n.  [Or.  kCrmion,  hem- 
lock.] A  genus  of  wnbelliferous  plants, 
oonstoting  of  tall  glabrous  biennial  herbs, 
with  compound  leaves  and  idiite-flowered 
umbels;  hemlock.  There  are  two  n>ecies, 
one  confined  to  North  Africa:  the  other,  C. 
maeidatum,  the  common  hemlock  of  our 
road-sides.    See  Hbmlooe. 

Ck>lUdOtt  (kon-jektO.  v.L  [L.  eormeia,  eon- 
jectum—^n,  together,  and  jooo,  jaetum,  to 
throw.]  To  throw  together,  or  to  throw. 
'Galunwiea  .  .  .  congested  and eomscted  at 
a  mass  upon  the  Church  of  England'  Moun- 
tagu. 

Conjeott  (kon-jektO.  vX  1  To  conjecture; 
to  guess.  'One  that  so  imperfectly  con- 
jeeti,'  Shak.  [Some  editions  read  here 
(OUuUo,  UL  8.  149)  eoneeOs.]  2.  To  plan; 
to  devise;  to  project    Rom.  qf  the  Rom. 

Conjeotort  (kon-Jekt'6r),  n.  [L  oonyeetor. 
See  Conjecture.  ]  One  who  snesses  or  con- 
jectures. 'Because  he  pretends  to  be  a  great 
eonieetor  at  other  men  by  their  writings.' 

Conjeotnrable  (kon-Jek'tQr-a-bl).  a.  Cap- 
able of  being  guessed  or  conjectured. 

Ooojeotural  (kon-Jek't(ir-al).  a.  Depending 
on  conjecture;  implying  guess  or  conjec- 
ture; as,  a  oonjeetural  opinion;  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  a  text.  'Conjectural  fears.' 
Shak.  'Some  conjectural  hopes  of  a  life 
after  this.'    Jortin. 

Conjeoturallst  Hcon-Jelc'tQr-al-istX  n.  One 
who  deals  in  conjectures.    [Rare.] 

Conjeotorality Oton-Jek'ta-ral^'iti), n.  The 

auaiity  of  being  conjectural;  that  which 
epends  on  conjecture;  guessworlc  'The 
p<nsibilities  and  the  conjeeturality  of  philo- 
sophy.' SirT.Broume.  [Rare.] 
CrOnJeoturally  (kon-Jek'tur-al-U),  adv.  In 
a  conjectnnu  manner ;  by  conjecture ;  by 
guess.  'Probably  and  eonjecturally  sur- 
mised.' Hooker.  'Hesitantly  and  conjee- 
turally.'    Boyle. 

CrOnJecture  (kon-Jek'tfirX  n.  [Fr.  conjee- 
ture^  L.  conjectuMU,  a  guess  or  conjecture, 
lit  a  throwing  or  putting  of  things  together, 
from  conjieio,  to  throw  together— con,  and 
jacio,  to  throw.  ]  1.  The  act  of  forming  an 
opinion  without  sufficient  proof;  a  guess  or 
inference  based  on  a  supposed  possibility 
or  probability  of  a  fact  or  on  slight  evi- 
dence; an  opinion  formed  on  insufficient  or 
Eresumptive  evidence;  surmise.  "Tis  likely, 
y  9iX  eonjeeturee.'    Shak. 

In  the  castinj;  of  lots  a  man  cannot,  upon  any 
ground  of  reason.  brinK  the  event  to  much  u  under 
<0njtct$tre,  SautM. 

As  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle. 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear;  and  make 
Conftchtn  of  the  plumage  and  the  form. 

2.  t  Suspicion. 

For  thee  111  lock  up  all  the  eates  of  love. 
And  on  mv  eyelids  shall  cwtjeeture  hang. 
To  turn  au  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm.    SMmJk. 

Oonlectnre  (kon-Jek'tOr).  V.L  pret  &  pp. 


eor^eetured;  ppr.  conjecturing.  [From  the 
noun.  ]  To  Judge  bv  guess,  or  by  the  proba- 
bility or  the  possibility  of  a  fact,  or  by  very 
slight  evidence;  to  guess:  genersUy  govern- 
ing a  clause. 

Human  reason  can  than,  at  the  best,  but  amttC' 
turt  what  will  be.  Sfutk. 

Stn.  To  imagine,  suspect,  guess,  dlvina 


Conjecture  (kon-Jek'tur),  v.i  To  form  con- 
jectures; to  surmise;  to  gnessL 

I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  mother 
Conjtctures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
Bre  it  is  bonu  TtmtysoH. 

Coojeotnrer  (kon-Jek'tilr-^),  n.    One  who 
conjectures;  a  guesser;  one  who  forms  an 
opinion  without  proof. 
I  shall  leave  cot^fecturtrs  to  their  own  Im^nations. 

ConJobblet  (kon-Job'lX  «.<.  [Frdlx  con, 
with,  and  a  dim.  from  job.}  To  discuss; 
to  arrange ;  to  concert  '  A  minister  that 
should  eonjobble  matters  of  state  with  tum- 
blers.'   Sir  R  L'Ettrange. 

CoilJoin  (kon-JoinO,  v.L  [Fr.  eonjoindre;  L 
cmijungo — oon^  and  jungo,  to  join.  See 
Join.]  l.  To  Join;  to  unite.  'Whose  mar- 
riages conjoith'd  the  white  rose  and  the  red.' 
Drayton. 

The  English  army  that  divided  was 

Into  two  parties  is  now  eonjoiiid  in  one, 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently.    Shak. 

Specifically— 2.  To  Join  in  marriaga 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  Impediment  why 
you  should  not  be  cm/oufd,  I  charge  you,  on  your 
souls,  to  utter  it.  SMak. 

8.  To  associate  or  connect 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  neaify  cottfointd 
with  what  he  knows  already.  Locke, 

OoxLjOin  (kon-JoinO,  v.i  To  unite;  to  Join ; 
toleagua 

Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy  t 

Now  I  perceive  they  have  coty'oin'd  aW  three 

To  fashion  diis  false  sport  in  q>ite  of  me.    ShmA. 

Conjoint  (kon-join'X  o-  Conjoined.  Hol- 
land. 

Conjoined  (kon-JoindO,  p.  and  a.  Joined 
to  or  with;  united;  associated.— 09n>oift«d 
or  conjunct  chargeit  in  her.  charges  in  arms 
borne  linked  together. 

ConJoine<Uy(kon-Join'ed-li),ad9.ConJointly. 
Barrow. 

Conjoint  (kon-JointOb  a.  United;  connected; 
associated.  'She and  the  sun  with  influence 
eot^oiiU.'  Olover.  —  In  tTitmc,  (a)  conjoint 
degrees,  two  notes  which  follow  each  other 
immediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  as  C 
and  D.  (b)  ConJoirU  tetrachords,  two  tetra- 
chords  or  fourths,  where  the  same  chord  is 
the  highest  of  the  one  and  the  lowest  of  the 
otlier. 

Conjointly  (kon-jointii),  adv.  In  a  con- 
Joint  manner ;  Jointly ;  imitedly ;  in  union ; 
together;  as.  two  nations  may  carry  on  a 
war  coi^ointly  against  a  third.  '  That  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice  they  might  con- 
Jointly  glorify  Ood.'    Locke. 

Conjubliant  (kon-Ju'bi-lant).  a.  [L.  eon, 
together,  and  jubiiane,  shouting  or  singing 
for  Joy.  See  Jubilbb.]  Singhig  together 
for  Joy. 

They  stand,  those  walls  of  Zion, 
Conj'uiiUtnt  with  song.  Neait. 

ConJngal(kon'ja-gal),a.  [Loof^^uoroZw,  relat- 
ing to  marriage— con,  together,  andjti^m, 
a  yoke,  from  jug,  root  of  junoo,  to  Join, 
seen  also  in  Or.  teugnymi,  to  Join;  Skr.  ]m;, 
to  Join;  E.  yoke.  See  Yoke.]  Belonging  to 
marriage  or  married  persons;  matrimonial; 
connublaL  'Oimjii^dulove.'  Milton.  'Con- 
jti^o^  dispute.'    Sw\ft. 

Their  conjugal  affection  still  is  ty'd. 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 

Drydtn. 

—Coi^gal  righte,  the  privilege  which  hus- 
band and  wife  have  of  each  other's  society, 
comfort,  and  sflfection. 

Conjugality  (kon-Jfigari-tiX  n.  The  con- 
jugal sUte.    MUton.    [Rare.] 

Conjugally  (kon'ta-gal-li),  adv.  Matrimo- 
nially; connubiallv.    Bp.  HalL 

Conjugate  (kon-JQ-g&'t£X  ^P^  A  tribe  of 
mreen-spored  Alg»,  distinguished  from  the 
ConfervaceaB  by  their  enaochrome,  or  col- 


Cot^Juntx.  showing  the  spores  formed  by 
of  tite  endochromes  of  two  contiguous 


the  imion 
cells. 


onringmatter.being  spiral,  stellate.or  other- 
wise disposed,  and  not  equally  diffused,  or 
simply  denser  in  the  centre.     The  large 


xoospore  is  formed  by  the  endochrome  of 
two  cells  uniting;  hence  tiiey  are  t^led 
Coiyugatae.  Almost  all  are  fresn-water.  and 
are  most  abundant  In  temperate  dimates. 
Conjugate  (kon'ja-gat),  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
conjugated:  ppr.  eovtiugating.  [L.  eonjugo, 
cmtjugahu,  to  couple  —  eon,  and  jugo,  to 
yoke,  to  many.  See  Cohjugal.]  Lt  To 
Join;  to  unite  m  marriage. 

Those  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wtrdsUp  gave 
him  both  power  and  occasion  to  eoi^ttgtitt  at  plea- 
sure the  Norman  and  Saxon  houses.  Sir  U.  Wottom. 

2.  In  gram,  to  inflect  (a  verb)  throuf^  its 
several  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons,  or  so  many  of  them.  The  name 
has  ite  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  inflected 
languages  a  verb  is  conjugated  by  eon^om- 
tn^  certain  inflectional  syllables  with  the 
root 

Conjugate  (kon'Jfi-g&t),  n.  LA  word  agree- 
ing in  derivation  with  another  word,  and 
therefore  generally  resembling  it  in  signifi- 
cation. 

We  have  learned  in  logic,  that  cor^fugaiu  are  some- 
times in  name  only,  and  not  in  deed.      BramMaJi. 

2.  In  chtm.  a  subordinate  radical  associated 
with  another,  along  with  which  it  acts  as  a 
single  radical.  Goodrich. 
Conjugate  (kon'Jfi-gftt).  a.  l.  United  in 
pairs ;  joined  together;  coupled.— 2.  In  hot 
a  term  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  which  has 
only  one  pair  of  leaflets.— 8.  In  ehem.  con- 
teining  two  or  more  radicals  acting  the  part 
of  a  ungle  one.  — 4.  In  gram.  i4>pliea  to 
words  from  the  same  root,  and  having  the 
same  radical  signification,  but  modifi^  by 
the  afllx  added,  as  thort^  ihortneet,  thorten, 
shortly;  or  to  words  which  have  the  same 
form  but  are  different  parts  of  speech,  aa 
strait,  n.,  and  strait,  a.— 6.  In  fituM.  a  tenn 
applied  to  two  points,  lines,  Aa,  when  they 
are  considered  together,  with  r^rd  to  any 
property,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
be  interchanged  without  altering  the  way 
of  enunciating  the  property.  —  Conjugate 
axis  or  diameter,  in  the  conic  sections,  is 
the  axis  or  diameter  parallel  to  a  tangent 
to  the  curve,  at  the  vertex  of  another  axis 
or  diameter  to  which  that  is  a  conjugate. 
In  the  ellipse  the  conjugate  diamster  bisects 
the  transverse  diameter  at  right  angles.— 
Conjuaate  hyperbolas,  also  called  adjaeeni 
hypetvolas,  are  such  as  have  tiie  same  axes, 
but  in  the  contrary  order,  the  first  or  prin- 
cipal axis  of  the  one  being  the  second  axis 
of  the  other,  and  the  second  axis  of  the 
former  being  the  first  axis  of  the  latter.— 
Conjuaate  point  of  a  curve,  a  single  point 
lying  by  itself,  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy 
the  equation  of  the  curve,  without  its  actu- 
ally being  on  any  continuous  branch  of  the 
cvLTve.— Conjugate  foci,  in  optics,  (a)  When 
rays,  fslling  upon  a  lens,  are  so  refracted  as 
to  converge  and  meet  in  a  point,  either 
nearer  the  lens  than  the  principal  focus  or 
farther  from  it,  the  point  in  which  they 
meet,  and  the  principal  focus,  are  callea, 
with  respect  to  each  other,  conjugate  focL 


Thus,  the  parallel  rays  e  A,  cB.  faUfng  opon 
the  lens  A  B.  converge  in  the  principal  focns 
b ;  but  the  rays  d  d,  which  have  an  inclina- 
tion towards  each  other  before  entering  the 
lens,  converge  at  a ;  therefore  a  and  b  are 
conjugate  foci  in  the  case  illustrated.  f5)Two 
points  in  one  of  which  are  collected,  after 
reflection,  as  by  a  spherical  mirror,  or  re- 
fraction, as  by  a  double  convex  lens,  the 
rays  emitted  from  the  other.  —  Constipate 
mirrors,  two  mirrors  plaoed  face  to  face  so 
that  each  reflects  rays  of  light  or  heat  to 
the  other. 

Conjnfiation  (kon-Jfi-g&'shon).  n.  (L.  eon- 
jugatuk  See  CONJUQATB.]  Lt  A  couple  or 
pur.  'The  sixth  eon>ti^tois  or  pair  of 
nerves.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 1.\  The  act  of 
uniting  or  combining;  a  coming  together; 
union;  conjunction;  assemblage. 

An  the  various  raixtures  and  cm^/Hgrnti^tu  of  atoma 
do  beget  nothing.  Bonti^. 

8.  In  gram,  (a)  the  inflection  of  a  verb  In  ite 
different  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons;  a  connected  scheme  of  all  the  deriv* 


Fftto,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h«r;       jdne,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tube,  tub,  buU;       oil,  pound;     U.  8c.  abtcne;     y,  8a  f«f. 
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atlve  forms  of  a  verb.  (6)  A  cUuof  verbi  con- 
iugated  in  the  tame  way ;  at.  Latin  verlj«  of 
the  third  conjugation.  —4.  In  biol.  a  union 
of  two  distinct  cells  in  order  to  reprodac- 
tion,  as  in  the  Confervacen  and  Dlatoma- 
ce«.  Thus,  two  filaments  of  ^ygnema  and 
some  analogous  genera  are  seen  to  unite  by 
means  of  tunes  projected  from  each,  and  the 
contents  of  one  oell  are  poured  into  the  other, 
called  a  mother  cell,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
germinating  spore.  The  same  process  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  some  of  toe  lower  ani- 
mals, as  the  DiplosoOn. 

OonJngatlOilAl  (konja-ffi'shon-al),  a.  Of 
or  belon^g  to  conjugation ;  as,  one  of  the 
€oniugat%onal  forms  of  a  reri). 

OoidtisUat  (kon-m'Ji-al),  a.  Conjugal 
'Cor^uffiallove.'    NobU. 

Oonjunct  (kon-JungktO*  a.  [L,  eonjunetu$, 
trom  em^fungo.  See  Com  join.]  Conjoined; 
united;  concurrent 

It  pl«iu'd  the  kin[(  his  OMSter  to  strike  at  aie. 
Wheo  he.  CM/MM«r  And  Satteriog  his  disploASure, 
Tript  me  behind.  Ska*. 

He  di^cnsaes  the  ton/ttntt  qnestioM  with  great 
acuteness  from  every  point  of  view.  SirM^.HmmtU^n. 

—Conjunct  righU,  in  ScoU  law,  rights  be- 
longing to  two  or  more  persons  Jointly. 

Ckmjunot  t  (kon'Jungkt),  n.  A  combination: 
an  association ;  a  union.    CrMcft.    [Bare.] 

Conjunction  (kon-Jungk'shon),  n.  [L.  con- 
junetio.  See  CoNJOlM.]  L  Union;  connec- 
tion; association. 

We  win  unite  the  white  rose  with  Che  red ; 
Smile,  heaven,  upon  this  fair  cf^/unetwH.  SkaJk. 

2.  The  copulation  of  the  sexes.  Jer.  Taylor. 
8.  In  astron.  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars 
or  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  sodiac ; 
as,  the  cor^neUon  of  the  moon  with  the  sun, 
or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  planets,  rela- 
tively to  the  earth,  are  sepwated  into  two 
dlTislons.  inferior  and  superior,  the  former 
having  their  orbits  within  and  the  latter 
without  that  of  the  earth.  When  a  planet, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  sun.  It  is  said  to  be  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun.  This,  however,  in  the 
cafM  of  an  inferior  planet,  may  be  either 
when  it  passes  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  or  when  It  Is  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  sun ;  the  former  is  the  imScrvor  and  the 
latter  the  wwpcrior  eonjunetion.  A  superior 

Slanet  can  only  be  once  In  conjunction  with 
tie  sun  during  its  revolution,  namely,  when 
the  sun  is  in  a  direct  line  between  it  and 
the  earth.  See  Syzyot  and  Oppoemoir.^ 
4.  In  gram,  a  connective  indeclinable  i>ar> 
tide,  serving  to  unite  words,  sentences,  or 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  indicating  their 
relation  to  one  another.  There  are  two 
principal  kinds  of  conjunctions— the  oon- 
junctive  and  the  disjunctive ;  as,  Peter  and 
James,  Robert  or  Ralph— and  being  called 
conjunctive,  or  disjunctive ;  but  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  a  happv  term.  Conjunctions 
are  further  subdivided  into  conditional,  ad- 
versative, illative,  Ac,  as  ^,  notwithitand' 
ing,  ther^ore,  dc 

Conjunotlonal  (kon-Jungk'shon-alX  a. 
Belonging  or  relating  to  a  conjunction ;  as, 
the  oonjuncHonal  use  of  a  word. 

Ckn^nnotUmaUy  (kon-jungk^shonna-iX  ttdv. 
In  a  conjunctional  manner. 

ConJnni^tTa  (kon-Jnngk•tl^ra),  n.  In  anal 
the  mucous  membrane  which  Uum  the  inner 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  continued  over 
the  fore-part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  Called 
more  fuliv  the  ConjuncUoa  Tunictk 

OonpUiCawtil  (kon-Jnngk-trval),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva.  —  C<n^^im«- 
tival  membrane.  In  anat  the  conjunctiva 
(which  seeX 

CoiUiUlOtlyo  (kon-Jungrtiv).  a,  [L  eon- 
juneHvut,  from  conjungo.  See  CoMJODl.] 
l.t  Closely  united.  'She's  so  coMunetioe 
to  my  life  and  souL*  5AaJfc.— 2.  Uniting; 
serving  to  unite.  '  Some  (conjunctions)  are 
eonluvMtiw.  and  some  di^unctive.'  Harrie. 
—  Conjunctive  mood,  in  aram.  the  mood 
which  follows  a  conjunction  or  expresses 
some  condition  or  contingency.  It  u  more 
generally  called  Subjunctive. 

Coi^anctlTely  (kon-Jungk'tiv-lIX  adv.  In  a 

conjunctive  or  combined  manner ;  together. 

Of  Strasborg  and  Ulm  I  may  ap€ak  twn/umttfve(y. 

ConJonotlTeness  (kon-iungk'tiv-ne«X  n. 
The  quality  of  being  conjunctive.  Johrnon. 

OOfUnnoUy  (kon-JunsktliX  adv.  In  a  con- 
junct manner ;  in  union ;  Jointly ;  together. 

They  must  be  understood  cot^ptmcfly,  so  as  always 
to  go  together.  Bf.  Brvmdgt. 

The  ^eorv  of  the  tytlngism  In  Depth  (far  Ics  in 
both  quantities  eonfmncUy)  was  na«  generalized  by 
Aristotle.  Sir  iP.  HatmUt^m. 


— Cin^netfv  and  ievercMy,  a  term  in  SeotM 
law  applicable  when  two  or  more  persons 
are  bound  to  the  performance  of  an  obliga- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  eadi 
liable  for  the  whole,  and  it  is  optional  to 
exact  performance  either  from  eadi  of  them 

8roportionally  or  to  exact  the  obligation  to 
!ie  full  extent  against  any  one  of  them, 
leaving  him  to  seek  his  relief  from  the 
others. 

Conjnnetare  (kon-JungktQr),  n.  [Fr.  eon- 
joneture.  See  COM  JOIN.]  it  The  act  of 
Joining  or  state  of  being  Joined;  a  combi- 
nation ;  union ;  connection.  '  The  eof^ne- 
ture  of  philosophy  and  divinity.'  Hobbe*.— 
2.  Combination  of  circumstances  or  affairs ; 
especially,  a  critical  time,  proceeding  from 
a  union  of  circumstances;  a  crisis  of  affairs; 
as.  at  that  cot^ncture  peace  was  very  de- 
sirable. 

He  (Chesterfteld)  had  recently  governed  Ireland, 
at  a  momentous  cwi/Mit/Mfv,  witn  eminent  ninuiess. 
wisdom,  and  humanity.  Maemuimy. 

Oonjnratlon  (kon-Jfl-ri'shon),  n.  [In  flrvt 
two  meaning  from  eon/tire,  in  S  directly  from 
L.  oonjMratw,  a  conspn«cy.    See  Oohjitbb.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  on  or  summoning  bv 
a  sacred  name;  the  act  of  imploring  with 
solemntty ;  the  act  of  binding  by  an  oath ; 
adjuration. 

We  charge  yoo,  in  the  aame  of  God.  take  heed  .  .  . 
Under  tius  tmtJuraHtH  speak,  my  lord.        SMak. 

2.  A  magical  fbrm  of  words  with  the  view  of 
evoking  supernatural  aid;  an  incantation;  an 
endumtment ;  a  magic  vpeVL  'What  oon- 
juration,  and  what  mlf^ty  magic,  I  won  his 
daughter  with.'  8hak.—Z.i  A  oonspiraov; 
a  plot;  a  leasue  for  criminal  ends.  'Tne 
eonjuriition  of  Catiline. '    Skr  T.  ElyoL 

CosOustor  (kon-J&-r&'t«rX  n.  In  old  JBng- 
Heh  late,  one  bound  by  an  oath  with  othen ; 
a  conjuror. 

Conjure  (formerly  kon-JOi'  or  kon'J&r;  for 
present  pron.  see  belowX  «.t  prei  A  pp. 
conjured;  ppr.  conjurina.  [L  oonjvro,  to 
swear  together,  to  conspire— oon,  with,  and 
jwro,  to  swear,  whence  also  jury,  perjure.'l 
L  (pron.  kon-JQr'.)  To  call  on  or  summon 
by  a  saored  name  or  in  a  solemn  manner ; 
to  implore  with  solemnity;  to  adjure. 

I  m|/Wm  yon  i  let  liim  Icnow. 
Whate'er  was  doee  against  him,  CatodidlL  AddiMn. 

2.  t  To  bind  conjointly  by  an  oath;  to  oigage 
in  a  common  design. 

(He)  in  prond  vebeffioos  anna 
Drew  after  lum  the  tnird  part  of  hsegen's  aoos, 
Con/Hf'd  against  the  Highest.  Miiton. 

8.  (pron.  kun'Jdr.)  To  affect  or  effect  by 
magic  or  enchantment ;  to  bring  about  by 
practising  the  arts  of  a  conjurer.  'The 
habitation  which  vonr  prophet  oon^red  the 
devil  into.'  Shak.  'OmJurM  the  wander- 
ing stars.'  Shak.— To  conjure  up,  to  raise 
up  or  bring  into  existence  by  conjurins  or 
as  if  by  conjuring ;  as,  to  conjure  up  a  phan- 
tom. 

You  have  etnfmrtd  t^  peraoae  that  exist  nowhere 
ebe  but  on  old  coins.  Addison. 

Ooi^llZ6|V.i  1. 1  (kon-JQr'. )  To  conspire. '  Had 
conjured  among  themselves  and  conrolred 
against  the  Englishmen.'  Poae.—t  (kun'- 
jte.)  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  conjurer;  to 
use  arts  to  engage  the  aid  of  spirits  in  per- 
forming some  extraordinary  act 

I  ctnjttre  only  iMit  to  raise  up  him.         Skak. 

Ooojuroment  (kon-JOr'mentX  n.  Adjura- 
tion; solemn  demand  or  entrea^.  'Bar- 
nest  intreaties  and  serious  conjuremonU.' 
Milton. 

Conjuror,  OoiUiinnr  (kon-JOr'dr),  n.  l.  One 
who  solemn)^  enjdns  or  conjurea— 2.t  One 
bound  by  a  common  oath;  a  conjurator. 

C04hir«r,  Conjuror  (knn'JAr-ArX  n.  An 
enchanter;  one  who  praotiaes  legerdemain; 
a  Juggler. 

Though  ants  are  very  luiowing,  I  dont  take  them 
to  be  tmtjurwrs. 


Conn  (kon),  «.&  See  Coh,  to  know,  and 
CoK,  Comi ,  nauL 

Conn  (kon  or  knnX  n.  lifmU.  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  pmon  who  cons,  or  directs 
the  steering  of  a  vessel  'The  quarter- 
master at  the  comL'   Mick.  Scott 

ConnaeoonoeL  Oonnaiconosr  (kon-nas'ens, 
kon-naa'en-si ),  n.  [L.  con,  and  naeoor,  to 
be  bom.]  L  The  common  birth  of  two  or 
more  at  the  same  time;  production  of  two 
or  more  together.  Sir  T.  Brcecnc—^  Hie 
act  of  growing  together  or  at  the  aame 
tline.  '  A  eontMMenee,  or  growing  together.' 
ivteemam. 

Oonnaioent  (kon-nas'entX  a.  Produced  to- 
gether or  at  the  same  time. 


Connate  (kon'n&t),  a.   [L.  oon,  and  natus, 
bom,  from  naeeor,  to  be  bom.]    1.  Belong- 
ing to  from  birth:  implanted  at  birth:  ap- 
plied chiefly  in  philotophy  to  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples. 'The conviction  that 
if  we  are  sent  into   the 
world  with  certain  connate 
principles  of  troth,  those 
principles  cannot  be  false.' 
O.  H.  Lewee.  —  2.  In  anat 
see  under  Conflubnt.— 
8.  In  bot  united  in  origin; 
growing  from  one  base,  or 
united  at  their  bases;  united 


Connate  Leaves. 


into  one  body:  as,  connate 
leaves  or  antners.  — 4.  In 

med.  congenital;  as,  connate  diseases.    See 

extract. 

A  diflerence  has  been  made  by  some;  those 
diseases  or  conditions  which  are  dependent  upon  ori- 

Snal  confirmation,  being  called  eoHftnital:  whilst 
e  diseases  or  atflections  that  hare  supervened  dur* 
ing  gelation  or  delivery,  are  termed  eonnatt. 

Dunrliaon, 

Oonnate-parfcdittto  (kon'nAt-pdr-fdli-At), 
a.  In  bot  growing  together  or  connate  at 
their  bases:  a  term  used  of  leaves.  Leaves 
of  this  character  surround  the  stem. 

Connatlon  (kon-nft'shon),  n.  Connection  by 
birth;  natural  union.  Dr.  H.Mcre.  [Rare.] 

Connatural  (kon-natfi-ralX  a.  rPreflx  con, 
and  naturoL]  1.  Connected  i^  nature; 
united  in  nature;  belonging  to  by  nature. 

These  affections  are  cttmmtHtnt  to  us,  and  as  we 
grow  up,  so  do  they.  Sir  R.  L'Estrattgt. 

2.  FartidiMttlng  of  the  same  nature.  'And 
mix  with  onr  oannaturaX  dust '    Milton. 

Connaturallty  (kon-naffi-ral^i-tl),  n.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  natun;  natural  union. 
[Rare.]  'AcongruityoreorniaturoZity.'  Sir 
M.Hale. 

Connatnralliet  (kon-nat^-ral-b).  9.1  To 
connect  by  nature. 

Connatuzally  (kon-nat'A-ral-li).  adv.  In  a 
connatural  manner;  by  the  act  of  nature; 
originally.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Coimatnralneu  (kon-nafO-ral-neaXn.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature;  natural 
union.    Bp,  Pearton. 

Connature  (kon-nft't(kr),  n.  [Prefix  eon,  and 
nature.]  Likeness  in  nature;  identity  or 
similarity  of  character. 

Conmahtre  was  defined  as  Bkeness  in  kind  between 
either  two  changes  in  conscionsness  or  two  states  of 
cooadousDess.  H.  SptH€tr. 

Oonnau^t  Raafm  (kon-nnf  rinJ-«rzX 
n.  pi.  The  88th  Regiment  of  foot  in  the 
British  armv.  It  is  one  of  the  mMt  distln- 
ffuished  of  tne  Irish  regiments. 

(knine,  t  v- 1    [See  Coh.  j   To  know. 

Connat    To  be  able.    Chaueer.   SeeCAK. 

Connect  (kon-nektO,  v.t.  ML  mmfMcto,  eon- 
noxum—con,  and  neeto,  to  bind.]  To  fasten 
together,  to  Join  or  unite;  to  conjoin;  tocom- 
bine:  to  associate;  as,  to  eonneet  ideas;  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  conneete  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Atlantic;  a  treaty  connect* 
two  nations;  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
oonneefed  with  those  of  commerce;  families 
are  connected  by  marriage  or  by  friendship. 

To  him  no  liigh,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds.  amr$«ctt,  and  equals  ail. 

(This  word  is  not  of  early  use.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Milton's  poems,  in  Shakspere,  or 
in  the  Bible] 

Connect  (kon-nektO,  v.i.  To  Join,  unite,  or 
cohere;  as,  this  part  will  not  connect  with 
what  goes  before.    Bp.  Horrhe. 

Connectedly  (kon-nekfed-li),  adv.  By  con- 
nection; in  a  connected  manner;  conjointly. 

Oonnectln|r-rod  (kon-nekf  ins-rod),  n.  In 
engi$L  (a)  Che  coupling-rod  which  connects 
the  pisum  with  the  crank  of  the  driving- 
wheel  axle  of  loccmiotive  engines,  (b)  The 
outside  coupling-rod  which  connects  the 
wheels  of  locomotive  enirines.  (c)  The  rod 
connecting  the  cross-heskd  of  a  beam-engine 
with  that  end  of  the  working-beam  which 
plays  over  the  cylinder. 

Connectloii,  Connexion  (kon-nek'shonX  »• 
[L.  connexio.  See  Connect.]  1.  The  act  of 
connecting  or  state  of  being  connected;  the 
act  of  Joining  or  state  of  being  Joined; 
union  by  Junction,  by  an  intervening  sub- 
stance or  medium,  by  dependence  or  rela- 
tion, or  by  order  in  a  series.  '  Connection 
between  cause  and  effect.'  Whewell.  *  The 
dose  eomtection  between  vicious  theory  and 
vidons  practice.'    Macaulay. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secr^  tiarmony. 

SttU  moves  with  thtne.  Joined  in  cmntxim  sweet. 

Mtitom. 

Each  interroedlate  idea  must  be  such  as.  In  the 
whole  chain,  hath  a  visible  contttction  with  the  two 
it  is  placed  between.  Loet*. 


ch.  cAain;     6h,  Sc.  \oek\     g,go',     J.  job;      fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  tAln;    w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh.  anire. -See  Kir. 
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2.  Belatlonshfp  by  blood  or  mBxritLgfi,  but 
more  speclflcally  by  marriage;  hence,  a  per- 
son connected  with  another  bv  this  relation- 
ship.— 8.  Circle  of  persons  with  whom  any 
one  is  brought  into  contact;  as,  a  large 
business  connection.  —4.  An  association  or 
united  body;  a  religious  sect;  as,  the  Me- 
thodist Connexion.— In  this  eonnecttoHf  In 
connection  with  what  is  now  under  consi- 
deration ;  as,  in  this  connection  I  may  re- 
mark, Ac.,  a  phrase  said  to  be  of  American 
origin,  but  now  freely  used  by  writers  in 
this  country  also.— Stn.  UnioM,  coherence, 
continuity.  Junction,  association,  depend- 
ence, intercourse,  commerce,  communica- 
tion, affinity,  relationship. 

Conneotlye  (Icon-nek'tivX  o-  Having  the 
power  of  connecting;  tending  to  connect; 
oontiectlng.— Connective  tistue.  Same  an  Cel- 
lular Tinue.    See  under  Cellular. 

Cozinectiye  (kon-nek'tivX  n.  That  which 
connects.  Specifically,  (a)  in  gram,  a  word 
that  connects  other  words  and  sentences;  a 
conjunction,  (ft)  In  hot  the  part  that  con- 
nects the  two  lobes  of  an  anther. 

CoiineotiTely(kon-nek'tiv-IiXa<fv.  In  a  con- 
nective  manner;    union  or  conjunction; 

JoinUy.    Swift 

Connector  (Kon- nek' tdr),  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  connects,  specifically,  (a)  in 
ehem.  a  small  flexible  tube  for  connecting 
the  ends  of  glass-tubes  in  pneumatic  experi- 
ments. (6)  In  elect  a  device  for  holding 
two  parts  of  a  conductor  in  intimate  con- 
tact 

Conner  (kon'6r),  n.  A  small  fish  found 
on  the  Kew  England  coast  Called  also 
Blue  Perch.    [United  States.] 

Conner  (kon'ndr),  n.    [See  Con,  to  know.] 

1.  One  who  tests  or  examines:  one  who  has 
a  special  Icnowledge  of  anything.  See  Ale- 
conner.—2.  One  who  directs  the  steersman 
of  a  ship. 

Connezt  Q^on-neksO.  v.t  [L  connecto,  con- 
nexum.  See  Connect.]  To  link  together; 
to  Join;  to  connect^    <S^^  M.  Hale. 

Connexion,  n.  See  Connection. 

Oonnezional  (kon-nek'shon-alX  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to  or  having  the  nature  of  a  con- 
nection.—2.  Pertaining  to  a  connection  in 
the  sense  of  a  religious  sect 

Conneziye  (kon- neks' ivX  a-  Connective. 
'  This  wnnexive  particle.  '  therefore. ' '  MU- 
ton.    'Otnin«a;tve  particles.'  Watts.  [Rare.] 

Connlotation  (kon-nik-t&'shon).  n.  [L  coJ^• 
nietatio—con,  and  nicto,  to  wink.]  The  act 
of  winking.    Bailey. 

Conning,  Cunning  (kon'ing,  kun'ing),  n. 
[See  the  verb  Con.]  Among  seament  the 
act  or  art  of  directing  the  steersman  to 
guide  the  ship  in  her  proper  course. 

CK>nniyanoe  (kon-nlVansX  n.  The  act  of 
conniving;  voluntary  blindness  to  an  act; 
intentional  forbearance  to  see  a  fault  or 
other  act,  generally  implying  consent  to  it. 

It  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaratiott  than 
to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  connivance.  Bacon. 

Such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and  gained 
strength  by  connivance.  Hauam. 

Connivancy  (kon-nlv'an-si),  n.  Same  as 
Conniioaiwe.    See  first  extract  under  Con- 

.NIVE.    Also  written  Connix>ency. 

Conniye  (kon-nlvO,  v.i  pret  <fe  pp.  eonnttwd; 
ppr.  co/nniaing.  [L  wnnixieo,  to  wink,  to 
wink  at,  to  connive  at  an  error,  <&c— eon, 
together,  and  nix>eo,  to  wink,  allied  to  nico, 
to  beckon,  and  nvcto,  to  winlc.  ]  1. 1  To  wink; 
to  close  and  open  the  eyelids  rapidly. 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  Judiciously, 
and  to  connive  with  either  eye.  Spectator. 

2.  Fig.  to  close  the  eyes  upon  a  fault  or  other 
act;  to  pretend  ignorance  or  blindness;  to 
forbear  to  see;  to  overlook  a  fault  or  other 
act  and  suflTer  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  uncen- 
sured,  or  unpunished :  followed  by  at;  as, 
the  father  connives  at  the  vices  of  his  son. 

I  have  connived  at  this,  your  friend  and  you, 
But  what  is  got  by  this  connivancy?   Beau.  Gr  Fl. 

He  (Charles  II.)  publicly  took  the  sacrament  at 
Oxford  as  a  pledge  that  he  never  would  even  connive 
at  Popery.  Macaulay. 

Conniyet  (kon-nlvO  v.t  To  shut  one's  eyes 
to;  to  wink  at    JfOton.    [Rare] 

Connlyency  (kon-nlv'en-ii),  n.  Connivance 
(which  see);    Hales. 

Connlyent  (kon-nlv'ent),  a.  [See  Connivb.] 
1. 1  Shutting  the  eyes;  forbearing  to  see;  wil- 
fully  blind;  inattentive.  'Justice  camnivenX, 
or.  if  I  nuiy  so  say.  oscltant  and  supine.' 
irtfton.— 2.  In  nat  hist  having  a  gradually 
inward  direction ;  converging ;  as.  the  eon- 
nivent  wings  of  an  insect.or  leavei  of  a  flower. 
—Connivent  valves,  in  anat.  those  wrinkles 
or  folds  of  the  lining  membrane  of  canals 


which  are  so  disposed  as  to  retard,  while  at 
the  same  time  Uiev  permit  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  such  canals. 
Connlyer  (kon-nlv'dr),  n.  One  who  connives. 

Abettors,  counsellors,  consenters,  contmenders, 
connivers,  concealers ;  each  of  these  will  be  found 
guilty  before  God's  tribunal.  yunius. 

Connoisseur  (kon'is-sfir)^  n.  [O.Fr.  eon- 
noisseur.  Mod.  Fr.  eonnatsseur,  from  the 
verb  eonnoitre,  oonnaUre,  from  L.  cognosco, 
to  know.  See  Cognizance.]  A  critical 
Judge  of  any  art,  particularly  of  painting 
and  sculpture;  one  competent  to  pass  a  cri- 
tical Judgment  upon  anything;  one  that  can 
pick  out  what  is  superior  from  a  number  of 
thinga 

Your  lesson  leam'd,  youll  be  secure 

To  get  the  name  of  cotmoisxeur.  Swi/t 

The  eotmoisseur  is  one  who  knows,  as  opposed  to 
the  dilettant,  who  only  thinks  he  knows.     Fairhptt. 

Connoissenrsbip  (kon'is-sfir-ship),n.  The 
rdle  or  part  of  a  connoisseur. 

Connotate  (kon'O-t&tXo.e.  pret  &  pp.  con- 
notated; ppr.  connataUng.  [L.  con,  together, 
and  noto,  notatum,  to  note,  to  mariL]  1.  To 
include  in  the  meaning;  to  connote:  said  of 
a  word. 

God's  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  connotaU  pre- 
determining. Hamtnond. 

2.  To  involve;  to  Imply.  '  Law  and  punish- 
ment being  relations,  and  mutually  connot- 
ating each  the  other.'  B^a.  Reynolds.  [Rare.] 
Connotation  (kon-d-ta'shonXn.  That  which 
constitutes  the  meaning  of  a  word;  the  at- 
tributes expressed  by  a  word.    See  extract 

The  more  usual  mode  of  declaring  the  connotation 
of  a  name  is  by  predicating  two  or  more  connotative 
names  which  make  up  among  them  the  whole  conno- 
tation  of  the  name  to  be  denned :  as,  Man  is  a  cor- 
poreal, organized,  animated,  rational  being,  shaped 
so  and  so :  or  we  may  employ  names  which  connote 
several  of  the  attributes  at  once,  as,  Man  is  a  rational 
animal  shaped  so  and  so.  y.  S.  Mill. 

Connotatiye  (kon-nO'ta-tiv),  a.  Connoting; 
significant  See  Connote  and  Connota- 
tion. 

Proper  names  are  not  connotative;  they  denote  the 
individuals  who  are  called  by  them ;  but  they  do  not 
indicate  or  imply  any  attributes  as  belonging  to  those 
individuals.  J.  S.  MiU. 

Connote  (kon-ndtO.  o.  t  pret  &  pp.  connoted; 
ppr.  connoting.  [L  con,  and  noto,  to  mark. 
See  Note.]  To  include  in  the  meaning;  to 
comprise  among  the  attributes  expressed; 
to  imply. 

Good,  in  the  general  sense  of  it.  connotes  also  a 
certain  suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.  South. 

—Note,  Denote,  Connote.  Ifote  is  generic, 
and  means  to  mark  in  any  way.  Connote 
and  denote  are  distinguished  in  logic,  the 
former  referring  to  the  qualities  which  a 
word  expresses:  the  latter  to  the  individuals 
or  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  the 
word  '  horse '  connotes  the  qualities  that  dis- 
tingui^  a  horse  from  other  animals,  and 
denotes  the  class  of  animals  which  are  char- 
acterized by  having  these  (qualities.  There 
is  a  corresponding  distinction  between  the 
derivates  connotation,  connotative,  and  de- 
notation, denotative.  Thus  proper  names 
have  no  connotation  or  are  not  connotative, 
but  Uiev  are  denotative.  Thames  is  the 
name  of  a  particular  river,  which  is  the 
denotation  of  that  word,  but  as  it  is  not 
given  to  the  river  in  virtue  of  any  attributes, 
that  name  is  not  connotative. 
Connote  (kon-ndt7,v.i.  To  have  a  meaning 
or  siraUflcation  in  connection  with  another 
word 

Some  grammarians  have  said  that  an  adiective  only 
connotes,  and  means  nothing  by  itself.  Home  Tooke. 

Connubial  (kon-nfi'bi-al),  a.  [L.  connuhialis, 
from  connubium.  marriage— eon,  and  nubo, 
to  marry.]  Pertaining  to  marriage;  nuptial; 
belonging  to  the  state  of  husband  and  wife. 
'ConnvJbhlXoye.*  Milton.  ' Connubial riieB.' 
Pope. 

ConnaUality  (kon-n&-bi-al'itiX  n.  The 
state  of  being  connubial;  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  state  of  husband  and  wife.  '  With 
the  view  of  stopping  some  connubialities 
which  had  begun  to  pass. '    Dickens. 

Connubially  (kon-nCi'bi-al-li),  adv.  In  a 
connubial  manner;  as  man  and  wife. 

Connumerate  (kon-na'm^r-it).  v.t  To 
reckon  or  count  in  with  anything  else. 
'Ought  to  be  connumerated  or  reckoned  to- 
gether.'   Cudworth. 

Connumeration  (kon-nfi'm6r-&''shonX  n. 
A  reckoning  together.    Person. 

Connusance  (kon'u-sansX  n.  [Fr.  connois- 
tanee.'\    In  law,  cognizance  (which  seeX 

Oonnusant  (kon'u-sant),  a.  In  law,  know- 
ing; inform^;  cognisant 


Connusor  (kon-n-sorO.    Same  as  Cognixor. 

Connutrttious  O^on-nO-tri'shusX  a.  [Freflx 
con,  together,  and  nutritious.]  Nutritious 
by  force  of  habit    Smart 

Conocarp  (kd'nd-kttrp),n.  [Or.  kdnos,  a  cone, 
and  karpos.  fruit  ]  In  hot  a  fruit  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  carpels  arranged  upon  a 
conical  centre,  as  the  strawberry. 

Conodont  (kd'nd-dontXn.  [Or.  kdnos,  sl  cone, 
and  odous,  odontos,  a  tooth.]  In  aeoL  the 
name  given  to  certain  minute,  glistening, 
curved,  slender  bodies,  hollow  at  the  base 
and  tapering  to  a  slender  end,  fotmd  in 

g'eat  profusion  in  the  sUurian  schists  of 
usda.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  spinet, 
or  booklets,  or  denticles  of  naked  molluscs 
and  annelids. 

Conohelix  (kd-n5-h€llks).  n.  [Or.  k6no^ 
a  cone,  and  helix,  a  spiral]  A  genus  of  tur- 
binated shells,  of  the  family  MuHcidsB. 

Conoid  (k6n'oid),  n.  [Or.  kdnoeidfs—kOnot, 
a  cone,  and  eidos,  form.]  1.  In  geom.  (a)  a 
solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic 
section  about  its  axis.  If  the  conic  section 
is  a  parabola  the  resulting  solid  is  a  para- 
bolic conoid  or  paraboloid;  if  a  hyperbola, 
the  solid  is  a  hyperbolic  conoid  or  hyper^ 
boloid ;  if  an  ellipse,  an  elliptic  conoid,  a 
spheroid,  or  an  e11ii>soid.  (b)  A  skew  surface 
which  may  be  generated  by  a  straight  line 
moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  a 
straight  line  and  curve,  and  continue  paral- 
lel to  a  given  plane.— 2.  In  arutt  the  pineal 
gland. 

Conoid  (kdn'oidX  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cone;  conoidaL 

Conoidal  (kd-noid'al).  a.  Approaching  to  a 
conical  form;  nearly  but  not  exactly  conicaL 

ConoidiC,  Conoidical  (kd-noid'ik,  k6-noid,'- 
Ik-al).  a.  Pertaining  to  a  conoid;  having  the 
form  of  a  conoid. 

Conomlnee  (kO-nom'in-d  or  kd-nom'in-^n. 
One  named  or  designated  as  an  asMoiate;  a 

Joint  nominee. 

Conoscente  (ko-no-sen't&),  n.  Same  as  Cog^ 
noseente. 

Conquadrate  (kon-kwod'r&t),  v.t  [L.  eon, 
together,  and  quadratus,  squared.  See 
Quadrate.]  To  bring  into  a  square.  Ash. 
[Rare.] 

Conquassatet  (kon-kwas's&t).  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  eonquassated;  ppr.  eofimttusating.  [L. 
conquasso,  eonquassatum,  from  eon,  toge- 
ther, and  quatto,  quassum,  to  shake.]  To 
shake. 

Vomits  do  violently  cottmiassate  the  lungs.  Harvry. 

Conquassation  t  (kon-kwas-sa^shonX  n. 
Concussion;  agitation.    BaHeu. 

Conquer  (konglc^rX  v.t.  [O.Fr.  oonquerre, 
conquerrer.  Mod.  Fr.  eonquMr,  from  L.  0091- 
qttiro,  to  seek  for,  go  in  quest  of.  procure — 
con,  together,  and  quatro,  to  seek,  ask,  gain 
f whence  quest  and  query).]  1.  To  suMue 
in  war;  to  reduce  by  physical  force  till  re- 
sistance is  no  longer  made;  to  bring  under 
one's  power;  to  vanquish;  to  gain  by  force; 
to  gain  dominion  over. 

If  we  be  coftfuer'd  let  men  conquer  us. 

And  not  these  bastard  Bretons.  Skak, 

And  though  mine  arm  should  confuertrntntf  worlds. 
There's  a  lean  fellow  beats  all  conquerors.   Dekter. 

We  conquer'd  France,  but  f^lt  our  captive's  charms; 
Their  arts  victorious  briumph'd  o'er  mir  arms.   F^. 

2.  To  overcome  or  surmount,  as  obstaclea, 
difficulties,  or  anything  that  hinders  pro- 
gress.—8.  To  gain  or  obtain  by  effort 

It  was  only  after  a  strenuous  opposition  fhim  these 
lH)dies  that  ancient  literature  at  last  con^ered  its 
recognition  as  an  element  of  academical  instruction. 

Sir  W.  Hamittom. 

—Conquer,  Vanquish,  Subdue,  Subjugate, 
Overcome.  These  words  agree  in  the  gene- 
ral idea  expressed  by  overcome,  viz.  tluU  of 
bringing  under  one's  power  by  the  exertion 
of  force,  of  getting  the  better  of  by  an  effort 
Conquer  is  wider  and  more  general  than 
vanquish,  denoting  usually  a  succession  of 
struggles  or  conflicts;  while  vanmiish  refen 
more  commonly  to  a  single  conflict  Thus 
Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Asia  in  a 
successiou  of  battles,  and  vanquished  Dariai 
in  one  decisive  engagement  Subdue  im- 
plies a  more  gradual  and  continued  pres- 
sure, but  a  surer  and  more  decisive  subjec- 
tion. Subjuqate  is  to  bring  completely  under 
the  voke  of  nondage.— Syn.  To  subdue,  van- 
quish, overcome,  overpower,  overthrow.  de> 
feat,  rout,  discomfit,  subjugate,  reduce, 
humble,  crush,  surmount,  subject  master. 

Conquer  (kong^te),  vi.  To  overcome;  to 
gain  the  victory.  '  Resolv'd  to  cofuuer  or 
todia'    Waller. 

Conquerable  (kong'k^r-a-blX  a.  Capable 
of  being  conquered,  overcome,  or  subdued. 
'Revenge . . .  which  yet  we  are  sure  is  etm- 
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querabU  under  all  the  strongeit  tempUtiont 

to  it.'    AtUrbufy. 
OonquarablaiMM  (koDfflcto-a-bl-neeX  n.  A 

state  of  beinff  oonoaenole. 
ConquareM  (kong'kAr-etX  n.  A  female  who 

conquen;  a  Tiotorious  female. 

O  Truth  i  thou  art  a  ndghty  cntftiertMM. 

Oonqnttrinigly  (kong'k^r-faig-llx  <iKiv.  By 
conquering. 

Ooiiqii0rm«ntt  (kong'k«r-mentX  A.  Con- 
quest    Bp.  HalL    [Rare.] 

OosuillAror  (kongl[6r-«rX  n.  One  who  con- 
quers ;  one  who  gains  a  victory;  one  who 
subdues  and  brings  into  subjection  or  pos- 
sesion by  force  or  by  influence. 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  etnqitertr. 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itseK.     SM^Jk. 

-The  Conqueror,  an  epithet  applied  to 
William  L  as  expressing  his  conquest  of 
England  in  1008.  As  originallT  applied*  how- 
ever, the  name  was  not  exactly  synonymous 
with  conqtieror  in  the  modem  sense. 

WlUiam,  we  mast  alwairs  remember,  did  not  five 
htm«elf  out  as  a  conqueror.  The  name  etifuertr, 
<oHqmutmr,  thoofh  applied  with  perfect  truth  in  the 
common  sense,  must  strictly  be  taken  in  the  legal 
meaning  of /MirirA«j«r  or  orrw^rar.  E.A.FrtemoM. 

Ckniqiieit  (konglLwest),  n.  rO.Fr.  oomMit 
Ft.  eonquite,  from  eonquitUus,  pp.  ox  eon- 
quiro,  to  procure.  See  CoRQum.]  1.  The 
act  of  conquering:  the  act  of  overcoming  or 
vanquishing  opposition  bv  force,  physical 
or  moral;  subjugation;  victory:  followed  by 
q^before  the  persons  conquered,  or  the  terrl- 

.tory  or  thing  gained  by  conquest;  as,  the 
eonquett  qf  the  French  by  the  Germans;  the 
conqtuit  of  India  by  Britain;  a  nation's  eon- 
gtiMt  (^  its  liberty.  *  A  purity  that  has  been 
won  by  struggle  and  towjmeet*  Dr.  Caird, 
When  used  aSsolutely  it  often  means  spe- 
cifically extension  of  territory  by  force  of 
arms. 

C0Hfiust  and  good  husbandry  both  enlarge  the 
king's  dominions ;  the  one  by  the  sword,  makmg  the 
acres  OMre  to  number;  the  other  bjr  the  plough, 
making  the  same  acres  more  in  value.         Fuller. 

In  Joys  of  OMfMM^  he  resigns  his  breath.   A44is»n. 

Three  years  soficed  for  the  ett^mst  of  die  coun- 
try. Pructtt. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  as  the  result  of  a 
struggle  or  conflict;  as.  the  eonmuH  of  a 
nation's  liberty. —8.  That  which  is  con- 
quered; possesion  gained  by  force,  physical 
ormoraL 

What  €PMfH4ti  brings  he  horoef 
What  tzIbotariesfoUow  him  to  Rome?      SMoM. 

4.  In  feudal  law*  aoquest ;  acquisition ;  the 
acquiring  of  property  by  other  means  than 
by  inheritance,  or  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty bv  a  number  in  community  or  by  one 
for  all  the  others.— 4.  In  Seote  (aw,  heritable 

Eroperty  acquired  in  any  other  way  than  by 
eritage,  as  by  purchase,  donation,  Ac;  or 
with  reference  to  a  marrisce  contract,  herit- 
able property  subsequently  acquired.— T%0 
Contj^utt,  bv  pre-eminence,  in  Eng.  hut.  the 
conquest  of  England  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy  (afterwards  William  I.i  in  1000. 

Conqultlttollt  (kong-kwi-si'shon),  n.  (L. 
eoryjtuaUio,  from  conguiro,  to  seek  for.  See 
CoNquBiL]  A  gathering  together;  a  seeking 
for  the  purpose  of  msking  a  collection. 
*  The  oonquiaUum  of  some  costly  marbles 
and  cedars.*   Bp.  Halt 

Conqulftador  (kons-kwls^ta-ddrX  n.  [Sp.] 
A  term  applied  to  the  conqnerors  of  Span- 
ish America.  '  The  violence  and  avarice  of 
the  eonquieiador^*    la.  Taylor. 

ConMngnlnaftl  (kon-sang-gwin'i-alX  a. 

Consanguineous.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Oonsailfllilieoas  ( kon-sang-gwin '  6-us  X  a. 

(L  ooneanguineui,  related  bv  blood.    See 

below  ]  Ox  the  same  blood;  related  by  birth; 

descended  from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor. 

Am  not  1  etmsmtruiHt^Ht,  am  I  not  of  her  bkmdf 

SMmM. 

OontailfflllllltJ  (kon-sang-gwin'i-tiX  n.  (L. 
oonaan^tniiaf— prefix  con,  with,  and  san- 
giUe,  eanguinis,  blood.  ]  The  relation  of  per- 
sons by  blood;  the  relation  or  connection  of 
persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 
common  ancestor,  in  distinction  from  ajin- 
Uy  or  relation  by  marriage.  '  Invoking  aid 
by  the  ties  of  eoneanguinUy  and  a  common 
faith.'    PreeeoU. 


l.t  Consciousness;  knowledge  of  our  own 
actions  or  thoui^ts. 

Merit  and  good  works  is  the  end  of  man's  moHon ; 
and  ertuctftia  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of 
man's  rest.  Au»h. 


I  knew  no  to«di  ct  e»tumnftt<i$dfy: 
No  kin.  no  love,  no  blood. 


CooMurelnattont  (kon-sir'si-ni"shoni  fi. 
ML  eonaareino,  to  sew  or  patch  tooetaer.] 
The  act  of  patching  together.    Bauey. 

Contotonoe  (kon'shens).  n.  [Fr.,  from  L 
eonscftfnlui,  from  eonteio,  to  know,  to  be 
pri  vy  to  —prefix  eon,  with,  and  seio,  to  know.  ] 


The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last. 
Is  C9H$ti€M<t  of  our  virtuous  actions  past 

Sir  J.  Dtnhmm. 

2.  Private  or  inward  thoughts;  real  senti- 
ments. 

By  oiy  troth.  I  will  q>eak  my  tiucienet  of  the 
king;  I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  anjrwhere 
but  where  he  is.  Shak. 

Do  you  in  entteignci  think— tell  me,  Emilia— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  grou  kind.  SMak. 

8.  The  faculty,  power,  or  principle  within 
us,  which  decides  on  the  rifl^tness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  our  own  actions  and  affections;  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  —A  had  conteienee, 
a  reproving  conscience.— .i  good  eonadenee, 
an  i4>provnig  conscience. 

My  cmutiettet  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 

And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 

And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.   SMaJk. 

Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod. 
Man's  ^tuaknet  Is  the  oracle  of  Cod.      fiyrpM. 

C0HS€iefug  is  the  reason  employed  about  questions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  with  the  senti- 
ments of  approbaiioo  and  condiemnation.   H'ArweU. 

4.  Morality;  what  a  good  conscience  would 
approve. 

He  had,  against  rbriit  and  tptttrieitee,  by  shameful 
treachery  intruded  himself  into  another  man's  king- 
dom. Kh^IUs. 

—In  oil  eonaeien^t  to  be  reasonable,  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation:  a  form  of 
asseveratioiL    [Colloq.] 

Half  a  dozen  fools  are,  liw  all  emuetenee,  as  many 
as  you  should  rcqqire.  Sw(^ 

—In  oonaeienee,  with  a  good  conscience,  in 
justice,  in  honesty,  in  truth. 

What  you  require  cannot,  in  censeiena,  be  deferred. 

MilUm. 
—To  fnnAa  oonseienee,  to  VMJke  a  matter  of 
eonaeienee,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  to  scruple  to  act  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience. 

ChiMren  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country;  we  should  therefore  maAe  cmsrieMce  not  to 
deceive  them.  L0eJke. 

—Court  </  eonadenee,  a  court  established 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  London 
and  other  trading  cities  and  districts.— 
Conaeienee  dauae,  a  clause  or  article  in  an 
act  or  law  dealing  more  or  less  with  religions 
matters,  and  which  q>ecially  relieves  per- 
sons who  object  to  engage  in  or  be  present 
during  religious  services  or  acts  there 
enjoined  or  named,  from  conscientious 
scruples,  as  In  taking  judicial  oaths  or  hav- 
ing their  children  present  at  school  during 
the  time  of  religious  instruction  or  service. 
—Conaeienee  money,  money  paid  to  relieve 
the  conscience,  as  money  sent  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheauer  in  payment  of  a  tax 
which  has  previously  been  evaded. 

Conidenoad  (kon'shenstX  a.  Having  con- 
science. 'Youngeonseisfioed casuists.'  Sir 
W.  DawenanL    rRare.1 

ConidMloelll  (kon'shens-lesX  a.  Having 
no  conscience.  '  Conadeneeleaa  and  wicked 
patrons,  of  which  sort  the  swarm  are  too 
great  in  Kngland.'    Hooker. 

(H»ictmoe-I»roof  (kon'shens-prOO,a.  Proof 
against  conscience.    Coleridge. 

Ckmidwice-^mltten  (kon'sbens«nit-nX  a. 
Smitten  by  conscience  or  remorse. 

Oomctolltt  (kon'shi-entX  a.  Consdoua 
*Conaeient  to  himself  that  he  played  his 
part  welL*    Baeon. 

OoillCi0IltlOllS(kon-shi-en'shusXa.  l.t  Con- 
scious. 

The  heretick,  guilty  and  e^HsciaMfiu  to  hhnself 
ofrefutabilHy.  H^kithck. 

2.  Influenced  by  conscience ;  governed  by  a 
strict  r^ard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  by  the  known  or  supposed  rules  of  rig^i 
and  wrong;  as,  a  eonsetmCious  judge.— 
&  RegulsMd  by  conscience;  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  '  Lead  a  life  in 
so  eonteientioua  a  probity.*  Sir  R,  L'Ba- 
trange.—%in.  Scrupulous,  exact,  faithful, 
upright 

OoilBCientioliBly  (kon-shi-en'shns-liX  adv. 
In  a  conscientious  manner;  according  to  the 
direction  of  conscience;  with  a  strict  regard 
to  ri^t  and  wrong. 

If  the  conscience  happens  to  be  deluded,  sin  does 
not  therefore  cease  to  l>e  sin,  because  a  man  com- 
mitted it  C9ntti*nti0Hs(y.  50uth. 

OongeleiltlOllgll0M  (kon-shi-en'shus-nesln. 
L  The  state  or  quality  of  being  conscien- 
tious; a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  decisions 


of  conscience ;  a  sense  of  justice  and  strict 
conformity  to  its  dictates. 

There  were  the  hlKh  Christian  graces,  eofueiett" 
titturust  such  as  few  kings  are  afale  or  disre  to  dis- 
play on  the  throne,  which  never  swerved  through 
ambition  or  policy  from  suict  rectitude.     MUmtan. 

2.  In  phrtn.  one  of  the  moral  sentiments 
having  a  special  organ.  It  is  classed  among 
the  sentiments  proper  to  maiL 
Oonidonallle  (kon'shon-a-blX  a.  ['An  ill- 
coined  word,  used  as  a  contraction  of  eon- 
aeience-able;  the  reffular  formation  from  the 
verb  oonsoiftf,  to  be  conscious,  would  be 
donaeibU.fthich  was  probably  thought  to  be 
too  brief.  Conaoionable  is  a  sort  of  a  com- 
promise between  eonacible  and  eonaeienee- 
able,*  Skeat]  1.  Qovemed  by  conscience; 
according  to  conscience;  reasonable;  just 

If  the  minister's  part  be  rightly  discharged  it  ren- 
ders the  people  mwe  cttunonmau,  quiet,  and  easy 
to  be  governed.  Milton. 

Let  my  debtors  have  cwucionmble  satisfaction. 

2.t  Endowed  with  a  conscience. 

A  knave,  very  voluble;  no  further  epntci^nahlt 
than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming.  Shak. 

Oonfldonableneig  (kon'shon-a-bl-nes).  n. 

The  state  or  quality  of  being  conscionable ; 

reasonableneis;  equity. 
OonsolOliattly  (kon'shon-a-bllX  adv.    In  a 

conscionable  manner;  reasonably;  justly. 

Jet.  Taylor. 
OoniOlOUt  (kon'shus),  a.    [L.  conadua—eon, 

and  setb,  to  know.  ]  1.  Possessing  the  f acul  ty 

or  power  of  knowing  what  affects  or  what 

goes  on  in  one's  own  mind. 

Among  substances  some  are  thinking  or  twitcicMt 
beings,  or  have  a  power  of  thought  IVattt. 

2.  Having  direct  knowledge  of  a  thing;  hav- 
ing such  a  knowledge  as  is  conveyed  by  im- 
mediate sensation  or  perception:  in  this  and 
the  following  sense  now  always  with  </  be- 
fore the  object  of  consciousness,  formerly 
sometimes  with  to,  and  still  often  with  to 
before  the  reflexive  pronoun. 
Slowly  and  c0ttfcid$t*  ^the  raging  eye 
That  watch'd  him  .  .  .  went  LeoUn.     Tennyson. 

iCneas  onljr.  conteious  to  the  rign. 
Presaged  the  event.  Drydtn. 

8.  Knowing  from  conscience  or  from  an  in- 
ternal persuasion ;  aware;  sensible.  'As  if 
he  were  ecfnedaua  to  himself  that  he  had 
played  his  part  well  upon  the  stage.'  Bacon, 

The  oueen  had  been  solicitous  with  the  king  on  his 
behalf,  oeing  consrious  to  herself  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  Dy  I 


her. 


ClmrtndoH. 


4.  Having  become  the  subject  of  conscious- 
ness; known  to  one's  self;  as,  eonadoua  guilt 
'Afresh  with  oonaeiotu  terrors  vex  me  round. ' 
Maton. 

ConiOlOlllly  (kon'shus-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
scious manner;  with  knowledge  of  one's 
own  mental  operations  or  actions. 

Ifthese  perceptions,  with  their  consciousness,al  ways 
remained  in  the  mind,  the  same  thinking  thing  would 
be  always  conseionsfy  present  Locke. 

Oomdoameu  (kon'shus-nesX  n.  l.  The 
teculty  of  knowing  what  affects  or  what 
goes  on  in  one's  own  mind;  as,  eonadoueneaa 
distinguishes  sentient  from  non- sentient 
beings.— 2.  Immediate  knowledge,  such  as 
is  given  in  sensation  and  percepuon. 

Cotiuiousnts*  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recog* 
nition  by  the  mind  or  'efo'  of  its  acts  and  affections 
—In  other  words,  the  selr^aflirmation  that  certain  mo- 
difications are  known  by  me  and  that  these  modifica- 
tioos  are  mine.  Sir  tV.  Hamilton. 

8.  Internal  persuasion:  feeling;  as,  he  had 
a  secret  eonjoiotanctt  that  his  confederate 
would  prove  taAwb.— Double  conadouaneaa.  in 
med.  payehoL  a  somnambulistic  condition 
in  which  the  individual  leads,  as  it  were, 
two  lives;  recollecting  in  each  condition 
what  occurred  in  previous  conditions  of  the 
same  character,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  other.  Dungliaon.— At- 
tention, Conadouaneu.    See  Attemtiok. 

Oomolimdtot  (kon-shl-ung^lXn.  [As  if  from 
a  L.  form  eonaduneula,  dim.  of  eonadentia, 
conscience:  used  in  contempt]  A  worth- 
less, trifling  conscience.    Bp.  Backet. 

Ck>lliorlbet  (kon-skribO.o.f.  [See  Com  script.  ] 
To  enrol;  to  enlist;  to  levy. 

The  army  (which  was  not  small),  was  conserihed, 
and  come  together  at  Harflele.  Hall. 

Oongorlpt  (kon'skriptX  a.  [L.  conaeriptua, 
from  ecMwrnbo,  to  enrol  — oon,  with,  and 
mriho,  to  write.]  Kegistered;  enrolled.— 
Conaeript  fathera,  the  English  version  of  the 
Latin  Patrea  eonaeripti,  uie  formula  used  in 
addressing  Uie  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

Ckmierlpt  (kon'skriptX  n.  [Fr.  eonacrit.] 
One  who  is  compulsoriiy  enrolled  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  serdce. 
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OonsorlptlOlL  (kon-skrlp'shonX  n.  [L.  eon- 
icriptio.]  l.t  An  enroUiog  or  registering. 
'  Comenption  of  men  of  war.'  Bp,  BumeL 
Speciftcally— 2.  A  compulsory  enrolment  of 
individuals  of  a  certain  age,  held  liable  to 
be  drafted  for  military  or  naval  service. 
The  system  prevails  in  several  Continental 
countries. 

CoZLBOriptiOlial  (kon-skrip'shon-alX  o.  Per- 
taining to  a  conscription. 

Conseorate  (kon's6-kratX  vt  pret  A  Tpp. 
eotueercUed;  ppr.  eongeerating.  [L  ocmecro 
^con,  with,  and  gaero,  to  consecrate,  from 
taeer,  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  1.  To  make  or 
declare  to  be  sacred  with  certain  ceremonies 
or  rites ;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  oses ;  to 
set  apart,  demcate.  or  devote  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  Ood;  as,  to  earuecrate  a 
church;  to  consMrate  tiie  endiaristic  ele- 
ments. 

Thou  Shalt  c9tu€craU  Aaron  and  hh  sons. 

Ex.  sxix.  9. 
He  (Christ)  clothed  himself  in  their  affections,  and 
they  admitted  him  to  their  wrrows,  and  his  presence 
copuecrattd  their  Joys.  y.  Martintau. 

2.  To  enrol  among  deities  or  saints;  to  can- 
onize.—3  To  dedicate  with  a  certain  degree 
of  solemnly. 

These  to  hu  memory 

I  dedicate,  I  constcraie  with  teai»— 

These  idyls.  Tmiuumi. 

4.  To  render  venerable;  to  make  respected ; 
to  hallow;  as.  rules  or  principles  conae- 
eraUd  by  time.  —  SrN.  To  sanotiiy,  devote, 
dedicate,  hallow. 

ConBeorate  (kon's5-kr&t),  a.  Sacred;  con- 
secrated; devoted;  dedicated.  'Assembled 
n  that  oontecraU  place.'  Bacon.  'The 
mperial  seat,  to  virtue  oonsecrote.*  Shak. 
[Obsolescent  or  poetical] 

OonBeeratadnesB  (kon'sS-ki&i-ed-nes).  n. 
state  of  being  consecrated.    JBep.  R.  CecSL 

JKare.) 

OonBeoratioll  (kon-sS-kr&'shon),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  ceremony  of  consecrating  or  separat- 
ing from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use,  or  of 
devoting  and  dedicating  a  person  or  thing 
to  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  by  cer- 
tain rites  or  solemnities;  the  act  of  giving  a 
sacred  character  to ;  as,  the  eonmeration  of 
the  priests  among  the  Israelites;  the  eoo- 
turation  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  temple; 
the  conucraiion  of  the  elements  In  the 
eucharist;  the  oonMeeration  of  a  bishop. 

OmsecratioH  makes  not  a  place  sacred,  but  only 
solemnly  declares  it  so.  S^u/M. 

Specifically— 2.(a)  In  speaking  of  Uie  ancient 
Roman  emperors,  deiOcation;  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor,  (b)  In  the 
R.  Cath.  Ch.  canonisation.— &  The  act  of 
rendering  venerable. 

Oonseorator  (kon'sd-kri-ttoX  ^  ^^ne  who 
consecrates. 

OonBeoratory  (kon'sd-kra-tor-i),  a.  Making 
sacred.  '  Comecratory  words.'  Bp.  Morton. 
[Rare.] 

ConBect&neoost  (kon-sek-t&'nfi-us),  a.  [L. 
eoiueetamut,  following  logically.^  Follow- 
ing as  a  matter  of  course.    Blount 

Oonseotary  t  (kon'sek-ta-ri),  a.  [L.  oontec- 
tariu»,  from  conaector,  to  follow  eagerly— 
eon,  together,  and  vector,  intens.  of  teqttor, 
aeeuttiH,  to  follow.]  Following;  consequent; 
deducible.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Conseotary  t  (kon'sek-ta-ri).  n.  That  which 
follows ;  consequence:  deduction  from  pre- 
mises ;  corollary.  '  These  pro];>ositlons  are 
cotiaectaries.'     Woodioard. 

Consectttet  (kon'aekatX  v.t  To  follow 
closely  after:  to  pursue.     Wol»ey. 

Comaoutiont  (kon-s^-kd'shonX  n.  [L.  eon- 
aeeutio,  from  eoneequor,  to  follow— con,  and 
»equor,  to  follow,  whence  aeqxtenee,  and 
from  same  root  temnd.  ]  1.  A  follow- 
ing or  sequel;  train  of  consequences  from 
premises;  series  of  deductions.  'Coneecu- 
tione  evidently  found  in  the  premises.'  Sir 
M.  Hale.—  Z.  Succession;  series  of  things 
that  follow  each  othw. 

In  a  quick  cfiusecution  of  coloars.  the  trapressi<^n  of 
every  colour  remains  on  the  sensorium.       JVewtcn. 

—  ComeetUion  month,  in  attron,  the  space 
between  one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun  and  another;  a  lunar  month. 
Consecuttvo  (kon-sek'O-tivX  «•  [Fr. 
consecutif.  See  Consecution.)  1.  Unin- 
terrupted in  course  or  succession;  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  a  regular  order; 
successive.  '  Fifty  eonueutive  years.'  Ar- 
buthnot  —  2.  Following;  succeeding:  with 
to.  'Comprehending  only  the  actions  of  a 
man,  eonaeeutive  to  volition.'  Locke.— Con- 
eeeutive  chords,  in  mime,  a  succession  or 
repetition  of  chords  of  the  same  interval; 
as,  con*eeutive  octaves,  eonMcutive  fifths.- 


Conteeutive  poUi,  in  magnet(nn,  slight  poles 
formed  at  irregular  points  of  a  magnetic 
bar,  which  tend  to  disturb  the  attraction 
of  the  real  poles.  — Conteeutige  tymptonu, 
in  pathol.  symptoms  that  appear  on  the 
cessation,  or  during  the  decline,  of  a  disease, 
but  not  having  direct  or  evident  connection 
with  the  primary  ailment  —  Consecutive 
eombincition,  in  ehem,  a  term  applied  to  the 
chemical  process  by  which  a  series  of  salts 
are  formed  from  one  another;  thns,  the 
quadroxalate  of  potash  is  derived  in  the 
same  way  from  the  binoxalate  as  the  binox- 
alate  itself  is  derived  from  the  neutral  ox- 
alate, two  atoms  of  water  being  displaced 
by  two  atoms  of  hydrated  oxalic  add. 

OonMOntlyo  (kon-sek'fi-tivX  n-  In  music, 
one  of  a  series  of  chords  following  each 
other  at  a  like  interval  of  pitch.  The  term 
is  senerally  applied  in  the  plnral  to  the  for- 
bidden progression  of  fifths  and  octaves. 

ConBecntlTely  (kon-sek'fi-tiv-lix  adv.  In 
a  consecutive  manner;  in  regular  tocces- 
sion;  successively. 

Oonflecativaness  (kon-sek'a-tiv-nesX  n. 
State  of  being  consecutive  or  of  following 
in  regular  order. 

CkmseUft  n.    [Fr.]    Gomisel.    Chaucer. 

Consemlnatet  (kon-sem'i-natX  v.t  [L. 
oon,  and  semino,  to  sow.  1  To  sow  together, 
as  different  sorts  of  seeos.    Bailey. 

OoTiiieneiioenoe,t  OonBenesoencyt  (kon- 
sft-nes'ens,  kon-sd-nes'en-siX  n.  [L.  oonse- 
tiMOD,  to  grow  old.]  A  growing  old ;  decay 
from  age.    Bay. 

CkmsttlBet  (kon'sensX  n.  A  sense  or  feel- 
ing in  conjunction,  or  union,  with  another. 
Cudworth. 

Ckmaensloiit  (kon-sen'shonXn.  [L.  eonsssi- 
sio.  See  Consent.  1  Agreement:  accord. 
'  One  mind  and  understanding,  and  a  vital 
conaension  of  the  whole  body.     Bentley. 

Consensaal  (kon-sen'sQ-al  or  kon'Sen'shfi- 
alX  a.  1.  In  law,  formed  or  existing  by 
mere  consent ;  as,  a  eonsenaual  marriage.— 
2.  In  physioL  exdted  or  caused  by  sensation 
or  sympathy  and  not  by  conscious  volition. 
—Consensual  motions,  in  physioL  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  or  more  simultaneous  motions, 
of  which  the  secondary  or  more  remote 
motions  are  independent  of  the  wiU.  Thus 
the  iris  contracts  when  the  eye  is  open  to 
admit  the  light 

CktiueiisuB  (kon-sen'susX  n.  (L.  Bee  Con- 
sent.] Unanimity;  agreement;  concord. 
'  No  such  consensus  can  be  assumed.'  Times 
newspaper. 

Conseni  (kon-sentO,  v.i.  [L.  eonsentio,  to 
agree— con,  with,  and  senHo,  to  feel,  per- 
cdve,  think.]  1.  To  agree  in  sentiment;  to  be 
of  the  same  mind;  to  accord.  '  Flourishing 
manv  years  before  Wycliffe,  and  much  eon- 
lenhna  with  him  in  Judgment'  Fuller.— 
2.  To  3rield  to  what  one  has  the  right,  power, 
or  disposition  to  withhold ;  to  yield,  as  to 
persuasion  or  entreaty;  to  comply* 

My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  c»Hs«Hts.      Shak. 

8.  To  agree  to  adcnowledge;  to  approve;  to 

assent;  to  concur:  with  to  or  unto. 

I  coiumt  uMt0  the  law  that  it  is  good.    Rob.  viL  16. 

Byn.  To  accede,  yield,  assent,  comply,  agree, 
allow,  concede,  permit,  admit 
CODBent  (kon-senfX  n.    [From  the  verb.] 

1.  Voluntary  accoraance  with  what  is  done 
or  proposed  to  be  done  by  another,  a  yield- 
ing of  the  mind  or  will  to  that  which  is  pro- 
posed; acquiescence;  concurrence;  compli- 
ance; as,  a  narent  gives  his  conaent  to  the 
marriage  of  nis  daughter. 

I  give  cpHstnt  to  go  along  with  you.       ShaM. 

2.  Accord  of  minds ;  agreement  in  opinion 
or  sentiment;  unity  of  opinion. 

They  flock  together  in  consent  like  ao  manv  wild 
geese.  Snak. 

8.t  A  preconcerted  design;  concert. 

Here  was  a  consent. 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment. 
To  da^  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy.       Shak. 

4.  Agreement;  coherence;  correspondence 
in  parts,  qualities,  or  operation. 

Such  is  the  world's  creat  harmony  that  sprinvs 
From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  things.       Pofe. 

6w  In  pathol  an  agreement  or  sympathy, 
by  which  one  affected  part  of  the  system 
affects  some  distant  part.  See  Rympatht. 
6.  In  tew,  intelligent  concurrence  in  the 
terms  of  a  contract  or  agreement,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bind  the  psrty  consenting.  Con- 
sent of  parties  is  implied  in  all  legal  and 
binding  documents;  hence  persons  legally 
incapable  of  giving  consent,  as  idiots,  pupils, 
Ac.,  cannot  be  parties  to  a  contract  Persons 
in  a  state  of  absolute  drunkenness  cannot 


give  legal  consent,  alUiough  a  lesser  degree 

of  intoxication  will  not  liford  a  suflldent 

ffround  for  annulling  a  contract    Consent 

is  null  where  it  proceeds  on  esaential  error. 

or  where  obtained  by  frand,or  by  force  and 

fear.  —A  ssent,  Qmsent    See  under  Assent. 

Consentt  (kon-sent%  v.t  To  grant;  to  allow; 

to  give  assent  to. 

Interpreters  .  .  .  will  not  emuent  it  to  be  a  true 
story.  Mittmt. 

Oonsentanettj  (kon-ien'ta-iiS''i-tiX  n. 
Mutual  agreement  North  BriL  Met.  [Sisre.  1 

CkmsentaxieonB  ( kon-sen-tA'nf-usX  a.  [  L. 
oonsentaneus.  See  Consent.]  Agreeable; 
accordant ;  consistent  with ;  suitable.  '  A 
good  law  and  eonssntanaotu  to  rtsaoa.' 
HowelL 

ConBentaiteoililj  (koThwen-ak'nb-aM-h^mdp. 
Agreeably;  consistently;  suitably.  Dr.  Car- 
t>enter. 

OomwntMiewiimiNwOron-sen-tyngma-nesX 
n.  Agreement;  accordanoe;  eoBiistency. 
Dr.  Carpenter. 

ConBenter  ( kon-sent'iftrX  «.  One  who  coo- 
sents.  'No  par^  nor  mmamter  to  it  (trea- 
sonX*    SirMTHaU. 

Ckmaenttant  (kon-sen'slii-eiitX  a.  [X.  oon- 
setUisns,  eonsentio.  See  C0N8EBT.I  Agree- 
ing; accordant;  tending  to  the  same  point; 
unanimous.  'The  eonsentimU  Judgment  c^ 
the  Church.'   Bn.  Pearson. 

OonBentiiui^  (kon-senflng-IiX  adV'  In  a 
consenting  or  acquiescent  manner.  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Oonfeaiienoe  (kon's6-kwensX  n.    (L.  conm- 
quentta,  from  oonseqturr—eon,  and  §eouor, 
to  follow,  from  root  of  aee<md.1   1.  That 
which  follows  from  any  act,  cause,  principle, 
or  series  of  actions ;  an  event  or  dVect  pro- 
duced by  some  preceding  act  or  canae. 
Shun  the  bitter  tmutqtututi  for  know 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgressed,  inevitably  thoo  nalt  die. 

MMSm. 

S.  Condnslon;  inferenoe;  dednctjgn, 
Can  syllogiam  set  things  rightT 
No— majors  soon  with  minors  figitt ; 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  joined. 
The  ccmMfMtMte  fimps  false  boUBd.      Pritr. 

&  Connection  of  cause  and  effect;  oooaecu- 
tion. 

I  must  after  thee,  with  this  ny  sob  : 

Such  iatal  nnseguena  unites  us  thne.       MiU»n. 

4.  Importance:  preceded  by  ^;  as,  ttiis  is  a 
matter  tuf  etm&squanos,  or  ta  somc^  little, 
sreat,  no  consequence:  as  applied  to  penons, 
importance;  extensive  inmience;  distinc- 
tion; as,  a  man  </ great  eonaequenee. 

Their  people  are  <^as  Mttle  cttutfimttt  as  woman 
and  children.  Sw%/> 

—In  ecnsequenee  qf,  by  means  of ;  as  the 
effect  of;  by  reason  of;  throng 
Oonwqneneet  (kon'sd-kwensX  «.i  To  draw 
inferences;  to  form  deductloni. 

Moses  condescends  to  such  anMOiodicaA  MM  adwwM 
like  way  of  defining  and  euutrmmeinf.     MOt^n. 

ConBequent  (kon's6-kwentX  a.  [L  oonjs- 
quens!]  1.  Following  as  the  natural  effect : 
with  to  or  on. 

The  right  was  fwmywws/  l»,  and  bidlt  on.  an  act 
perfectly  personaL  Ltdtf. 

2.  Following  by  necessary  inferenoe  or  ra- 
tional deduction:  with  to;  as,  a  proposikion 
consequent  to  other  propodtiona. 
ConaeQuent  (kon'se-kwentX  m.  1.  Bflbct ; 
that  which  follows  a  cauae.  [Bare  or  ob- 
solete.] 

They  were  HI  governed,  which  Is  «hmr*  *  <»*ar> 
ftttnt  of  ill  payment.  Sar  y.  Omna. 

2.  In  logic,  (a)  that  member  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal proposition  which  containa  the  ooodo- 
sion.  See  Antecedent,  (b)  The  condnslon 
of  a  syllogism.— CtmatgiMia  qf  a  ratio,  in 
maf  A.  IS  the  latter  of  the  two  termaof  a  ratio, 
or  that  with  which  the  anteoedent  is  com- 
pared. Thus,  in  the  ratio mrn,  or m  ton, 
n  is  the  consequent  and  m  the  antecedent 
Coniequential  (kon-sS-kwen'shalx  a- 
1.  Following  as  the  effect ;  produced  by  the 
connection  of  effects  with 


We  sometimes  wrangle  when  we  shoidd  debate; 
A  consequential  ill  which  freedom  dtawv; 
A  bad  effect,  but  from  a  noble 


—ConaeqttenHal  loaaea  or  damma,  in  low, 
are  such  losses  or  damages  as  anas  out  of  a 
man's  act,  for  which,  according  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  law.  he  is  answerable  if 
he  could  have  avoided  them.— 2. t  Having 
the  consequence  justly  connected  with  the 
premises:  conclusive.  Sir  M.  Hmia.^^  Af- 
fecting airs  of  great  self-importanoe,  or 
characterized  by  such  affectation;  oonodted; 
pompous:  applied  to  persons  and  their 
manners.  'His  stately  and  oanaaqmmtiat 
pace.'    SirW.Seolt 


Fite.  fir,  fat.  fftll;       m§.  met,  h*r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abune;     f,  8c  tey. 
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Ckmie<m6ntlally  (kon  -  8d  •  k  wen '  ihi  •  al  •  IIX 
adv  1.  With  juBt  deduction  of  coD84»qaeiioet; 
with  ritfht  connection  of  ideas.  *  The  faculty 
of  writing  eoruequentiaUy.'  Addiaon.— 
2.  S^  consequence;  not  immediately;  eren- 
tuallj.  South.— 3.  In  a  regular  aeriea;  in 
the  order  of  canie  and  effect 

Were  a  man  a  kint;  in  hie  dreams,  and  a  bcnar 
awake,  and  dreamt  consmfuen*m/fy,  and  in  coaiani»* 
ous  unbroken  schemes,  would  be  be  in  tealitr  a  king 
orabegKar?  Addumn. 

i.  With  assumed  importance;  with  conceit; 
pompously. 

Cbnieqiniiitlalnitw  (kon-i^kwen'shi-al- 
nesX  n.  L  The  quality  of  being  consequen- 
tial or  consecutive,  as  in  discourse.— 2.  Con« 
oeit;  pompouaness;  the  assumption  of  dig- 
nity or  importance. 

CkUUMQUantly  (kon'sfi-kwent-llX  ttdv.  By 
consequence;  by  necessary  connection  of 
effects  with  their  causes;  in  consequence  of 
something.     Comp.  Thkukfork. 

Coniequentnets  t  (kon'sd-kwent-nes).  n. 
Regular  connection  of  propositions,  follow- 
ing each  other;  consecution  of  discourse. 
'The  coiuequentneu  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  doctrine.'    Sir  K.  Diaby. 

OOAMrtlOll  (kon-sAr'shonX  n.  [L.  eonmro, 
eonsertum,  to  put  together— «m,  together, 
and  $ero,  9ertum,  to  bind.]  Junction;  adap- 
tation. '  Contertion  of  design,  how  exqui- 
site I'    Young.    (Rare.] 

Comerrable  (kon-s6nr'a-bI\  a.  [See  Com- 
SKRYK.]  That  may  be  kept  or  presenred 
from  decay  or  injury. 

Oonienrancy(kon-s«rv'an-80,  n.  [L.  eonaer' 
vant.  SeeCoNSBRVi.]  The  act  of  presenr- 
ing;  oonservation;  preservation.  A  court 
of  eoruervaney  is  held  by  the  Lord-mayor  of 
London  for  the  preserration  of  the  fishery 
on  the  Thames. 

OoilMnrant  (kon-sAnr'antX  a.  Presenrlng; 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  preserving 
from  decay  or  destruction.    [Rare.] 

The  papacy  was  either  the  procreant  or  tmutrvani 
cause  of  all  the  ecdesiastkal  controversies  in  the 
Christian  worid.  FuiUr. 

ConieXTEtion  (kon-s^r-v&'shon),  n.  [L. 
oanMtrvatio.  See  Cohsbktb.]  The  act  of 
preserving,  guarding,  or  protecting;  preser- 
vation from  loss,  decay,  injury,  or  violation; 
the  keeping  of  a  thing  in  a  safe  or  entire 
state;  preservation;  as,  the  coMervaltion  of 
bodies  from  perishing;  the  oamMrvcAUm  of 
the  peace  of  society;  the  eonstfrvotiofi  of 
privileges. 

There  may  indeed  be  times  of  pressfaig^  danger, 
when  the  ciutrvaUcH  of  all,  demands  the  sacrtnce 
of  the  legal  rights  of  a  few.  Hallam. 

—Con$ervatum  qf  energy.    See  under*  Bn • 

■ROT,  FOROB. 

ComcaTEtlOlial  (kon-atr-vt'shon-al),  a. 
Tending  to  preserve;  preservative. 

ConieXTEtiim  (kon-sArv'at-ixmX  n.  1.  The 
practice  of  preserving  what  Is  established. 
2.  The  political  principles  and  opinions 
maintained  by  Conservatives. 

OonMrratlyo  (kon-sftrv'a-tivX  a,  L  Pre- 
servative; having  power  or  tending  to  pre- 
serve in  a  safe  or  entire  state,  or  from  loss, 
waste,  or  injury:  said  of  things.  'The 
spherical  figure  Uie  most  eoneervatioe  of  alL' 
PeaehanK—t.  Respecting  old  institutions, 
customs,  and  the  like;  dealing  tmderiy 
with  what  is  old  or  established;  not  given 
to  change  merely  for  the  sake  of  change: 
said  of  persons  and  their  principles. 

His  (Alfred's)  character  was  of  that  sterling  omuvr- 
•nUrm  kind  which  bases  itself  upon  old  (acts,  but  ac- 
cepts new  facts  as  a  reason  for  chan^ 

Hence— 3.  (a)  In  a  political  sense,  having  a 
tendency  to  uphold  and  preserve  entire  Uie 
institutions  of  the  country,  both  civU  and 
ecclesiastical;  opposed  to  radical  changes 
or  innovations  in  church  and  stata 

The  slow  proyreas  which  Sweden  has  made  in  in- 
trodudng  needful  reforms,  is  owing  to  the  comMrwm- 
tivt  spirtt  of  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood 

Bayard  Tqyl*r. 

(ft)  Pertaining  to  the  Conservatives  or  their 
principles. 

The  resuh  of  this  stni|[gle  was  highly  (kToorable  to 
the  Cmutrvaiivt  party.  Mmemulof. 

See  the  noun. 

0(mflervatlT«  (kon-s6rv'a-tivV  n.  \.  One 
who  aims  to  preserve  from  ruin,  innovation, 
injury,  or  radical  chanse;  one  who  wishes 
to  maintain  an  Institudon  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  its  present  state;  a  preserver;  a 
guardian. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  emutrmmUm  of  like 
Mb.  y*r.  TayUr. 


2.  One  of  the  political  party  which  sprang 
up  about  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 


first  reform  bill:  a  Tory.  The  professed 
object  of  the  Conservatives,  as  a  political 
body,  is  to  support  and  preserve  by  evenr 
constitutional  means  the  existing  Insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  both  eccledasti- 
cal  and  civil;  and  to  oppose  such  measures 
and  changn  as  they  believe  have  a  tendency 
either  to  destroy  or  to  impair  these  institu- 
tions. 

We  see  that  if  M.  Dumoot  had  died  In  1790.  he 
would  have  died,  to  use  the  new  cant  word,  a  decided 
*  conMTvmtiv*'  M^eaHtay. 

ConMITatiTeiltM  (kon-s^nr'a-tlv-nes),  n. 
Tendency  to  preserve;  conservatisoL 

CoBMnrAtolre  (koh-sir-va-tw|irX  n.  [Fr., 
from  It  Mms^rvaiorio.]  A  name  given  to  an 
establishment  for  promoting  the  study  of 
any  special  branch.  The  first  conservatoire 
was  established  at  Ni4>les  in  1637  for  the  study 
of  music  and  decUunation;  others  followed 
in  Italy,  France.  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Ori- 
ginally these  conservatoires  were  intended 
for  foundlings,  orphans,  and  poor  children, 
and  the  pupils  were  boarded  and  clothed 
and  instructed  gratuitouslv.  There  are  also 
conservatoires  ror  instructions  in  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

ConMnrator  (kon-s6r-vi'tto  or  kon'sAr-vi- 
t^r),  n.  1.  A  preserver;  one  who  preserves 
from  injury  or  violation;  q>eciflcally,  an 
officer  who  has  the  charge  of  preserving  the 
public  peace,  as  a  judge,  sheriff,  or  the  like; 
also,  an  oflloer  who  Ium  the  charge  of  i>re- 
serving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  city, 
corporatiou,  or  community,  as  in  Catholic 
universities.  It  is  a  word  of  extensive 
application.— 2.  In  Connecticut,  a  person 
appointed  to  superintend  idiots,  lunatics, 
^,  manage  their  property,  and  preserve  it 
from  waste.- CofUtfrvatort  q^  tke  peace, 
officers  who,  by  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, were  api)ointed  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  before  the  institution 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  Their  powers  were 
far  inferior  to  those  of  modem  Justices  of 
the  peace. 

ConMnratonr  (kon-sArv'a-tor-i).  a.  Having 
the  quality  ox  preserving  fh>m  loss,  decay, 
or  injury. 

ConieXTEtOiy  (kon-s6rv'a-tor-IX  n.  l.t  A 
preservative.  'A  eoneervatoiry  of  life.' 
Bacon. 

In  Christls  law  «*«m  e0ncupUt»s  is  the  eonttrvtory 
and  the  last  duty  of  every  commandment. 

ytr.  T«yt»r. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  anything  in  a  state 
desired,  as  mm  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  in- 
Jury;  as.  a  fish-pond  for  keeping  fish,  a 
granary  for  oom,  an  loe-house  for  ice  and 
other  things,  a  receptacle  for  water,  itc, 
a  reposltonr,  as  of  models.— (Rare.  1—8.  A 
large  greenhouse  for  preserving  exotics  and 
other  tender  plants:  tills  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  most  commonly  used.— 
4.  A  place  of  public  instruction,  designed  to 
promote  the  study  of  some  branch  of  science 
or  art    See  CONsntTATOiRB. 

COMei'?atliX  (kon-s«r-va'triks),  n.  tern,  of 
eoneervator. 

Ck>]lierT9  (kon-sdrvO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  con- 
served: ppr.  ooneerving.  [L  con$ervo-oon^ 
and  eerto,  to  hold,  keep,  or  gmu^)  1*  ^o 
keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state;  to  save;  to 
preserve  fTtMn  loss,  decay,  waste,  or  injury; 
to  defend  from  violation;  as,  to  coneerve 
bodies  frtMn  perishing;  to  comerve  the  peace 
of  society.  'All  things  coneerviag  safe  till 
his  retreat'  CJUpnton.—!  To  preserve  with 
sugar,  Ac.,  in  order  to  prevent  decay,  as 
fruits,  roots,  herbs,  Ac 

Oonierve  (kon's^rv),  n.  1.  That  which  is 
conserved;  specifically,  a  sweetmeat  made 
of  the  inspissated  juice  of  fruit  boiled  with 
sugar.  —2.  In  ptuur.  a  form  of  medicine  con- 
trived to  preserve  the  fiowers,  hertaa,  roots, 
or  fruits  of  simples  as  nearly  as  possiUe  In 
their  natural  fresh  state.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
sugar  of  the  consistence  of  honey.— 8.t  A 
conservatonr.    B9elyn. 

COBMrfvr  (kaa-^ibTr'hT),  n.  1  One  who  con- 
serves or  preserves ;  one  who  keeps  from 
loss  or  injury;  one  who  lays  up  for  preser- 
vation. 

Priests  have  been  the  cMMTBwv  of  knowledge  aad 
story.  Sir  tV.  TempU. 

2.  A  preparer  of  ooosanres  or  sweetmeats. 
ClumtlllUH  i  Qiiiii  sirslimi).  11    [L  eofucsffo. 

SeeSMSloN.]    A  sitting  together.   BaOey. 
Oomanart  (kon-ses's«r),  n.    One  that  sits 

with  others.    BaiXey. 
Oonildar  (kon-sid'teX  v.f.    [L.  eoiuiden>,  to 

view  attentively,  to  oonMder:  an  augurial 

term— con,  together,  and  ndtis,  mdiriM,  a 


constellation.  Comp.  eonUm,flUUe.\  1.  To 
fix  the  mind  on.  with  a  view  to  a  careful 
examination;  to  think  on  with  care;  to  pon- 
der; to  study;  to  meditate  on. 

Know,  therefore,  this  day,  and  consitUr  it  in  thy 
heart.  Deut  iv.  39. 

Hast  thou  conHdtrtd  my  servant  Jobt    Job  L  B. 

Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow. 

VCiCt,  vL  sS. 

2.  To  view  attentively;  to  observe  and  ex- 
amine. 

The  priest  shall  centider  the  leprosy.     Lev.  xiH.  13. 
'  Consider  well.'  the  voice  replied. 
'  His  face  that  two  hours  since  hath  died; 
Wih  thou  find  passion,  pain,  or  pride?'   Tennyson. 

8.  To  regard  with  thoughtful  sympathy;  to 
relieve. 
Blessed  is  he  that  eoHsidortth  the  poor.     Fs.  xU.  1. 

4.  To  take  into  consideration;  to  have  re- 
gard or  respect  to;  to  respect 

Consider,  sir.  the  chance  of  war.  Shak. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  more 
united  at  home,  and  more  considered  abroad. 

Tem^e. 

5.  To  take  into  view  or  account,  or  have  re- 
gard to.  in  examination,  or  in  forming  an 
estimate;  as,  in  adjusting  accounts,  services, 
time,  and  expense  ought  to  be  considered. 
Hence— 6.  To  requite;  to  reward,  particu- 
larly for  gratuitous  services. 

You  that  have  worn  jrour  eves  almost  out  In  the 
service,  jrou  will  be  co^uidered.  Shak. 

7.  To  regard  In  a  particular  Ught;  to  Judge 
to  be;  to  esteem;  to  reckon;  as,  I  consider 
himarascaL 

Considered  as  plays,  his  (iGschj^us')  works  are 
absurd;  eonsiderwd  as  choruses,  they  are  above  all 
praise.  Macaulay. 

Stk.   To  ponder,  weigh,   revolve,   study, 
meditate  on,  contemplate,  examine. 
Conaidtr  (kon-sid'6rX  o-i    l.  To  think  seri- 
ously, maturely,  or  carefully;  to  reflect: 
sometimes  with  q/l 

In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  JojrAil,  but  in  the  day  of 
adversity  consider.  EccL  viL  14. 

Consider,  William:  take  a  month  to  think, 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish; 
Or.  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall  pack. 

Tennyson. 

If  it  be  the  desire,  the  general  desire,  of  the  house 
to  adopt  any  method  of  attaining  the  obtect  which 
the  noSle  lord  has  in  view,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
consider  t/tsid  adopt  that  method.         Gladstone. 

2.  To  doubt;  to  hesitate.  '  The  tears  that 
stood  oantii/BrinQ  In  her  eyes.'  Dryden. 
[Rare.]— Snf.  To  reflect. ponder,  deliberate. 
Oongldmme  <kon-sid'6r-a-blX  a.  [Fr.  and 
Sp.  See  CoNSiDKB.]  l.f  That  may  be  consi- 
dered: that  is  to  be  observed,  remariced,  or 
attended  to. 

It  is  consideraNe,  that  some  urns  have  had  faiscrip- 
tioBS  00  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burn- 
ing.  iVUJtins. 

2.  Worthy  of  consideration;  worthy  of  re- 
gard or  attention.    [Obsolescent] 

Eternity  Is  infinitely  the  most  considermbte  duration. 

TiUoison. 

Hence— S.  Respectable;  deserving  of  notice; 

of  some  distinction:  applied  to  persons. 

[Obsolescent] 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.    yunius. 

4.  Worthy  of  consideration  on  account  of 
its  amount;  more  than  a  litUe;  moderately 
large;  somewhat  important  or  valuable;  as, 
a  man  of  considerable  influence;  a  consider- 
able estate.  '  Considerable  sums  of  money. ' 
CXarendon.  '  A  oonsideraM*  part  of  the  earth 
is  yet  unknown.'  Bp.  WiUnns.  *A  body  of 
a  very  eonsideraUe  thickness.'  T.  Burnet 
'  We  had  a  considerable  number  on  board.' 
Addison. 

Oomlderablanagi  (kon-sid'to-a-bl-nesX  71. 
Some  decree  of  importance,  moment,  or  dig- 
nity; a  oegree  of  value  or  importance  that 
deserves  notice.    [Rare  or  obsolescent  ] 

We  must  not  always  measore  the  eonsiderahleness 
of  tibings  by  their  inunediatc  usefulness.         Boyle. 

Ckmilder&Vly  (kon-sid'to-a-bli),  tufv.  In  a 
degree  deserving  notice;  In  a  degree  not 
trimng  or  unimportant 

And  Europe  still  cmsidermbfy  gafais 
Both  by  their  good  examples  and  their  pains. 

Roscommon. 

CkmilderAlloet  (kon-dd'Ar-ansX  n.  Consi- 
deration; reflection;  sober  thought 

Oouldttmte  (kon-sid'Ar-4t).  a.  [ L.  consicier- 
atus.  See  COMSIDBB.]  L  Given  to  consider- 
ation or  to  sober  reflection;  thoughtful: 
hence,  serious ;  circumspect ;  careful ;  dis- 
creet; prudent;  not  has^  or  rash;  not  neg- 
ligent 

>Eneas  is  patient,  eensidermie,  and  careful  of  his 
people.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  respect  to;  regardful  [Rare  or 
obsolete.  ] 


ch,  cAaln;     6h,  8c  locA; 
Vol.  L 


g.^; 


J.  job;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  siny;     TH,  CAen;  th,  Uin;     w,  trig;    wh,  wMg;    zh,  azure.— See  KIT. 
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Thou]^  tiiejr  will  do  Qothttw  for  Tirtue.  yet  they 
may  be  presatned  more  €»nsi£rat€  ofprsiie. 

Dt  H  Movt 

8.  Dellbermte;  calm.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

I  went  the  next  day  secretly  to  take  a  eotuideraie 
view.  Sir  H.  Blount. 

4.  Characterized  by  conaideratioii  or  regard 
for  another'a  circmnitanceB  and  feelings; 
not  rigorous  or  exacting;  as.  a  wngiMT' 
aU  master;  oomidenUe  treatment —Stn. 
Thoughtful,  reflectiye,  careful,  discreet, 
prudent,  deliberate,  serious. 

Oonsldorately  (kon-sid'^-it-liX  adv.  With 
deliberation;  with  due  consideration;  calm- 
ly; prudently. 

Ckmsldorataiass  (kon-sid'6r-&t-nea),  n. 
1.  Prudence;  calm  deliberation.— 2.  Regard 
for  another's  circumstances  or  feelings. 

Consldoratlon  (kon-sid'te-&''shon).  n.  [L. 
oonsideratio.  See  Consider.]  l  Hie  act  of 
considering;  mental  view;  regard;  notice; 
as,  let  us  talce  into  comideration  the  con- 
sequences of  a  hasty  decision.— 2.  Mature 
thou^t;  serious  deliberation. 

Let  us  think  with  consttUration,       Sidt^y. 

C0t$s$deratiatt,  like  an  anffel.  came, 
And  whipped  the  offendinf;  Adam  out  of  him. 

SMitJk. 

a  Thoughtful,  sympathetic,  appreciative,  or 

due  regard  or  respect:  sometunes  with  for; 

as,  eomideration  /or  the  feelings  of  others 

is  the  mark  of  a  gentleman. 

CcfuidenUicH /Str  the  poor  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
church.  Newman, 

The  eonsidtratioH  with  which  he  (Galileo)  was 
treated.  IVheweU. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour  to  repeat  to 
Mr.  Hulseman  the  assurance  of  his  high  considera- 
tion. D.  iVebtttr. 

4.  Contemplation;  meditation:  with  (/. 

The  lore  you  bear  to  Mopsa  hath  brought  you  to 
the  eonxidiratitn  (^her  virtues.  Sianty. 

h.  Some  degree  of  importance;  claim  to 
notice  or  regard;  a  moderate  degree  of  re- 
spectability. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among 
the  Latin  poets  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  m 
the  Daupmn.  Addison. 

6.  That  which  is  considered;  motive  of  ac- 
tion; influence;  ground  of  conduct 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  aU  other  considera' 
tions,  to  searcn  an  asylum.  Drydsn. 

7.  That  which  has  influence,  or  ought  to 
have  influence.  In  coming  to  a  determina- 
tion; ground  of  concluding;  reason. 

The  truth  is.  some  eonsideraticns,  which  are  neces- 
sary  to  the  forming  of  a  correct  Judgment,  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Macaulay. 

&  Recompense  for  trouble,  service  rendered, 

and  the  like;  remuneration.    [Colloq.] 

The  gentleman  shall  not  hare  the  trouble  to  put  on 
a  fire.  ...  Ill  put  it  on  myself,  for  a  consideration. 

Sir  tV.  Scott. 

9.  In  law,  the  reason  which  moves  a  con- 
tracting party  to  enter  into  an  agreement; 
the  material  cause  of  a  contract;  the  price 
or  motive  of  a  stipulation.  In  all  contracts 
each  party  gives  something  in  exchange  for 
what  he  receives.  A  contract  is  an  anee- 
ment  upon  sufficient  consideration.  This 
consideration  is  express  or  implied;  express, 
when  the  thing  to  be  given  or  done  is  speci- 
fied; implied,  when  no  specific  consideration 
is  agreed  upon,  but  Justice  requires  it  and 
the  law  implies  it;  as,  when  a  man  labours 
for  another  without  stipulatii^  for  wages 
the  law  infers  that  he  shall  receive  a  rea- 
sonable contideration.  A  good  considera- 
tion is  that  of  blood  or  natural  love;  a 
valuable  consideration  is  such  as  monev. 
marriage,  Ac  Hence  a  consideration  is 
an  equivalent  or  recompense :  that  which 
is  given  as  of  equal  estimated  value  with 
that  which  is  received.  In  Scott  law,  when 
value  in  money  or  goods  or  services  has 
been  given  in  return  for  a  deed  granted, 
the  consideration  is  said  to  be  onerotu;  when 
a  deed  is  granted  without  value,  and  from 
mere  love  and  favour  to  the  grantee,  the 
consideration  is  termed  ffratuiUnu.  —In  eon- 
iideration  qf,  in  respect  or  r^ard  of;  in  re- 
turn for. 

The  sovereign  is  bound  to  protect  his  subjects,  in 
consideration  g^ their  allegiance  to  him.  SroHfham. 

ConsldoratlT«t (kon-sid'6ri-tiv). a.  Taking 

into  consideration;  thoughtful;  careful   '1 

love  to  be  oongidierative.*    B.  Jon$on. 
Oonsideratort  (kon-sid-«r-&'tdrX  n.    One 

who  considen;  a  considerer.     'Mystical 

eor^ideraiort.*    Sir  T.  Browne. 
CkUUidairer  (kon-sid'to-^r),  n.     A  thinker; 

one  who  considera;  a  man  of  reflection. 
Ooillld0rlng(kon-sid'^ing),  prvp.    Having 

rmrd  to;  taking  into  account;  maldng 

allowance  for. 


Considering  the  weakness  of  our  nature.    Spectator. 

[In  reality  oontufmn^  in  this  use  is  a  parti- 
ciple.] 

Considerlllg  (kon-sid'te'-ing),  n.  The  act  of 
deliberating  or  carefully  attaiding  to;  hesi- 
tation.   [Rato  or  obsolete.] 

Many-mazed  considerings  did  throqg. 

And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.  Skak. 

Con8iderl]||^(kon-sid'te-ing-liX  (Miv.  With 
consideration  or  deliberation. 

Ckmiign  (kon-dnO,  v.t  [L.  eont^no,  to  seal 
or  sign— con,  and  tiano,  to  seal  or  stamp; 
t^tttfiw  a  sign,  seal,  or  mark.  See  Sign.] 
L  To  give,  send,  or  set  over;  to  transfer  or 
deliver  into  the  possession  of  another  or 
into  a  different  state,  with  the  sensft  of 
fixedness  in  that  state  or  permanence  of 
possession;  as,  at  death  the  body  is  conn^^ned 
to  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  to  be 
consijgned  over  to  another  state.      B/.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  deliver  or  transfer,  as  a  charge  or 
trust;  to  intrust;  as,  to  wnngn  goods  to  a 
factor. 

Atrides  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 

CtfM^^fUMtf  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.   Pofe. 

S.  To  put  into  a  certain  form  or  conunit  for 
permanent  preservation. 

The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  his- 
tory. Addison. 

4.  To  set  apart;  to  assign;  to  appropriate. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended.  Dryden. 

5.t  To  impress,  as  with  a  stamp  or  seaL 
Consign  my  spirit  with  great  fear.    yer.  Taylor. 

—Intrutt,  CommU,  Contign.  See  under 
Commit.  —Stn.  To  deliver,  commit,  intrust, 
resign. 

Oondgnt  (kon-sin').  v.i,  L  To  submit;  sur- 
render one's  self;  to  yield. 

All  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee  and  come  to  dust.         SMaJk. 

2.  To  agree,  assent,  or  consent  'A  hard 
condition  ...  to  eonsian  to.'  Shak. 

Constgnatary  (kon-sig^tar-l),  n.  One  to 
whom  any  trust  or  business  is  consigned. 

OonslnuLtion  (kon-sig-n&'shoni  n.  l.  The 
act  ox  consigning;  the  act  of  aelivering  or 
committing  to  another  person,  place,  or 
state. 

Despair  is  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin. 

yer.  Taylor. 

rRare.]  SeeCONSiQNMBMT.— 2.InSootetoto, 
the  depositing  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party 
of  a  sum  of  money  about  which  there  is 
either  a  dispute  or  a  competition.— 8.  t  The 
act  of  confirming,  as  by  slgnatnra  or  stamp; 
hence,  an  indication;  an  evidence.  'The 
most  certain  eontignatimu  of  an  excellent 
value.'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Constgnatlire  (kon-sig'na-tar),  n.  Full  sig- 
nature; joint  signing  or  stamping. 

Conslgnd  (kdhsfi-ny&X  n.  rn-.]  MUit  (a) 
order  or  instruction  given  to  a  sentinel;  a 
watchword;  a  countersign.  (6)  A  person 
commanded  to  keep  withm  certain  bounds. 

Oonslgliee  (kon-sin-^.  n.  The  person  to 
whom  goods  or  other  things  are  delii^ered 
in  trust,  for  sale  or  superintendence;  a 
factor. 

Conrigner,  Consignor  (kon-sin'to,  kon-sin'- 
or).  n.  The  person  who  consigns;  one  who 
sends,  delivers,  or  conunits  goc^  to  another 
for  sale  or  to  ship  for  supermtendence,  bills 
of  lading,  papers,  Ac. 

Igrlf 
pressing  joint  signification. 

CfonsLnilflcation  (kon-sig'ni-fi-ki'^shonX  n. 
[See  SIOMIFT.]  Joint  signification;  conno- 
tation.   [Rare.] 

He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time  br  a  truly 
philosophic  word,  a  consign{ficasion.         Harris. 

OonslRllflcatiye   (konsignif'ik-&t-ivX    a. 

[See  SiQifurT.]    Having  a  like  signification, 

or  jointty  sisniflcative. 
Consignify  (kon-sig'ni-f IX  v.  i.    To  denote  a 

joint  signfilcation;  to  connote.    [Rare.] 

The  cypher  has  no  value  of  itself,  and  only  serves 
to  connote  vcA  consignify.  Home  Tooke. 

Coniignment  (kon-sIn'mentV  n.  The  act 
of  consigning;  consignation;  the  act  of  send- 
ing or  committing,  as  a  charge  for  safe  keep- 
ing or  management;  the  act  of  depositing 
with,  as  goo&  for  sale.— 1  The  thing  con- 
signed; ine  Quantity  of  goods  sent  or  de- 
livered to  a  factor  for  sale;  as,  A  received 
a  large  wtrngn/mnrit  of  goods  from  B.— 
&  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  con- 
signed. 

Conslllary  (kon-sOI-a-ri).  a.  [L.  eorufliofv 
iM,  counselling.)  Having  the  character  of 
a  counsel  Jw.  Taylor. 


Conslgmflcant (konsig-nif 'ik-antX  a.    Ex- 


CkmsUienoe  (kon-sil'i-ensX  n.  [L.  oon,  to- 
gether, and  mtUre^  to  leap.]  Coinddenoe; 
concurrence. 

The  law  of  gravitatioa  may  be  proved  by  a  cvm  • 
XA^^rwor  of  inductions.  Quart.  Rev. 

Conslmllar  (kon-si'mi-ldrX  a.  [L.  con,  with, 
and  nmilii,  like.]  Having  oonuncm  resem- 
blance.   [Rare.] 

Conalmmtude  (kon-si-ml'li-tQdX  n.  Re- 
semblance.   [Rare.] 

Oonilmility  (kon-si-mlll^ti),  n.  Common 
resemblance.    [Rare.] 

By  idiich  means,  and  their  consimilitv  of  disposi- 
tion, there  was  a  very  conjunct  friendship  between 
the  two  brothers  and  him.  Kaleigk, 

Ck>n8lst  (kon-sistn^  v.L  [L.  eowwto  con. 
and  tUto,  to  stand.]  1  To  stand  together; 
to  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a 
bodv  composed  of  parts  in  uni<m  or  oon- 
necnon;  hence,  to  be;  to  exist:  to  subsist; 
to  be  supported  and  maintained. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  aU  things  com- 
sist.  CoL  1 17. 

2.t  To  remain  coherent,  stable,  or  fixed. 

It  is  against  the  nature  of  water  to  consist  aud 
stay  itselT  Brermood. 

8.  To  stand  or  be:  to  be  comprised  or  con- 
tained: followed  by  in;  as,  the  bean^  of 
epistolary  writing  ootimto  in  ease  and  n«e- 
douL— 4.  To  be  composed;  to  be  made  up: 
followed  by  qf. 

The  land  would  consist  (^plains,  and  valleys,  and 
mountains. 

5.  To  be  compatible,  consistent,  or  harmoni- 
ous; to  be  in  accordance;  to  harmonise;  to 
accord:  now  followed  by  with,  fonnerly 
used  also  absolutely. 

This  was  a  consisting  ttorj,  which  was  supported 
by  collateral  proofs.  Bp.  Bmmet. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.      /y^. 

—To  consist  together,  to  coexist;  to  have 

being  concurrently. 

Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in 
the  same  act.  Bramhail. 

OonslBtenoe.  Consiitency  (kon-sist'ens. 
kon-sist'en-si).  n.  L  A  standing  together, 
a  beins  fixed  in  uni<m.  as  the  parts  of  a 
body;  that  state  of  a  boov  in  which  its  com- 
ponent parts  remain  fixed. 

The  cotuistency  of  bodies  te  divers;  dense,  rare, 
tangible,  pneupiatiral.  volatile.  &c  Bacon. 

2.  An  indefinite  degree  of  density  or  visoosi^. 

Let  the  Juices  or  liquor  be  boiled  into  the  consist- 
niCX  of  sirup.  Arkuth$tot. 

8.  Substance;  make;  firmness  of  oonstltn- 

tion  or  character;  as,  resolutions  of  durable 

oonsistenee.    [Rare.] 

His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make  and  a  lasting 
consistency.  South, 

4.  A  standing  together,  as  the  parts  of  a 
system,  or  or  oonductk  Ac ;  agreement  or 
harmony  of  all  parts  of  a  complex  thing 
among  themselves,  or  of  the  same  thing 
with  Itself  at  different  times;  congmlty: 
uniformity;  as,  the  consistsney  of  laws,  re- 
gulations, or  judicial  decisions;  consistency 
of  opinions;  consistency  of  behaviour  <a  of 
character. 

There  is  harmony  and  consistency  in  aD  God's 
works.  L,  Lathrop. 

6.  A  standing;  a  state  of  rest,  in  which 
things  capable  of  growth  or  decrease  remain 
for  a  time  at  a  stand;  persistence.  [Rare  or 
obsolete.] 

Meditation  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and 
give  them  a  durable  consistence  in  the  souL 

Hawitnond 

6.  t  That  which  stands  together  as  a  united 
whole;  a  combination. 

The  church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  cww  u^ 
ence  of  orders  and  roemberv  MtUon. 

Consiftont  (kon-sist'entX  a.  [L.  consiaUns. 
See  Consist.]  1.  Fixed;  firm;  not  fluid;  as, 
the  consistent  parts  of  a  body,  distinguiuied 
from  the  fiuid.— 2.  Standing  together  or  in 
agreement;  compatible;  congruous;  uni- 
form; not  contradictory  or  opposed;  as, 
two  opinions  or  schemes  ara  eonsittent;  let 
a  man  be  consistent  with  himself;  the  law 
is  consistent  with  justice  and  policy. 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  sooL        Aytr. 

ConslBtentes  (konsls-tent'&X  ^9^    (L. 

Spr.  of  oonsifte— eon,  together,  and  siste^ 
>  stand.]  The  third  or  highest  order  ci 
penitents  in  the  early  church.  They  were 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  oelebratloii 
of  sacraments,  but  were  not  allowed  either 
to  join  in  maUng  oblations  or  to  receive  the 
holy  communion.  Called  also  SUknders. 
Conaiftflntly  (kon-sisfent-liX  a<iv.  In  a 
consistent  manner,  in  agreement;  agreeably ; 
as,  to  command  confidence  a  man  must  act 
eonsiftenl/y. 


F&te,  fiir,  fat,  U^\       m£,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     nOte.  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bnU;       oil,  pound;      ii,  Sc.  ab«ne;     f,  80.  f«y. 


CONBISTINQ 


millod  to  tilt  (winniuurv  court  (now  abol- 
BdX  which  cams  In  pUoa  ol  the  mon 
ndent  U^op'i  coiut 
OonilslailMI(ltaii-«U-ta'rl-*n).a.   RcUUqc 
lo  u  ordn  ot  pmbjiarlui  uaemblla*. 
T  (»on'»l»-lor-a  b 

lotUcatu 

sdi2 


Comm.  1    FrlmtrllT,  >  pUce  ot  mt 

council  houH  or  plus  ol  juiUcc.     

1.  A  pUoo  of  Jiuuc*  In  Uio  iptrltiul  ooiut. 

CIT    l£c     ■    ■-  -       ■'-     ■       ■ 


(t  (kon-itfihl-M),  I     ._ _ 

—  Bm  tba  ntut  vonl]  An  utocMe: 
pvtnar  or  confsdflntc ;  in  ucompllct 
'  ConHvidCa  tn  tfaB  couplracj  of  fknuanet 


OaiMOCtlto(kon4a'lhl«l).ii.i  l.  Tannlte; 
to  coal««.  BtMUt.  [Kan  or  obwisto  H 
i.  Id  Ibe  Vnltsd  BtolM,  to  nnlU  or  meet  in 
■  hod]'  farming  a  oouocliUon  ol  puton 


(Banorobooleto.  being  nipeneded  br  uh- 
eiatioti.}  •AaruecialuMOtoOcet.'  B.Jm- 
Kn,  '  Br  to  lonf  eovModatUin  Tltb  a  priooA 
ot  Mieb  •xmllnrt  natuia '  Sir  B.  VotEon.— 
£.  In  ih.  Unitwl  StalM.  Idkmhlp  or  oiUon 
IM  h]F  Uialr  puton  and  dalenle*; 
V  ol  the  pMon  and  daUnlea  of 
T  ol  ooDgngmtloaal  chnnbea.  tor 


1  (koB-tA'ahl-A'ihon-al),  a. 


Pertalnlu  to  s  canHclatian. 
^onaol  (Eoo'iol),  n.  [From 
Conioli,  In  England,  are  tba  fu 


aolldation  ot  dUtennI 
nltlei.    See  Conou. 
■Ola,Iila  (kon-iAl'a-bl),  a   [See  CoireoLS 
kt  ndmlte  comfnrt;  capsbii 
•ebUotL     'A  Urns,  long 


MO 

rlatloD  of  nlMt?  or  dlitrew  of  mind;  n- 
treahment  of  mlndorijpLrita;  a  comparative 
degiee  ot  bapplnsM  in  lUitnai  or  mltf ortone. 

Srlnglng  from  an;  eircuraitaoce  that  abate* 
e  efU  or  lapparti  and  •treiutbeni  the 
mind,  aa  hope,  \ay,  counge,  iDiTthe  like. 


Dcient  code  of  marlUi 


CONBOKAlrCE 


(kon'idl),  n.     FBeo  Cobsole,  ».(.] 

In  skA.  itilcUr  the  French  teirn  for  a 
btackat.  or  tor  an  incon,  bat  applied  bj 
Engllih  irrlter*  to  a  bracket  or  corbel  ot 
"-'-■■  ■-  daaalcal  aithi lecture.     It  li  a 


IK 


•-tatUa  (kon'aal-tl-hD,  %. 
leaf  oralab  la  rappoTted  bf  i 
•Ola  iX  either  end. 

JdUtt  (kan^Dlld-BDtX  a. 

aoUMTK.)  Tending  to  cosaoUdal 
Arm;  apecUcally,  In  mad.  baring  1 
ol  anltlng  voundi,  or  lonolog  oe 
TonaolMMit  Oton-»nd.antX  n. 
cLne  dcalnwd  to  heal  or  unite  lb 
woandeiraetb- 


e  that  gin 
.  Ubli 


Qedi. 
1  medl- 


eontoiidaUd:  ppr.  ot 
tolido.  etfnKtiiaatum.  lo  maie 
condenie— eon,  together,  and 
1.  To  make  lollcl;  to  unite  or  ] 
locae  or  leparate  parte,  and  Ic 
maai;  to  harden  or  make  denj 


•0  or  more  acta  ol  paiiiaraent  In  one. 


<kon-tond-*t,.  .      .. 

■  auuu  uiBd.     'Coiuoiidatt  In  mind  and 

00IUMildaM^U?n-Kil'ld4t«d),  p.  or  a. 
Uade  Klld,  hard,  or  compact;  united. —Con' 
totidaUdfiMdi.  In  1810  the  excbequera  of 
Great  Brilajn  and  Ireland,  which  hid  pti' 
Tiouily  been  kept  aeparate.  wen  by  act  of 
pariianient  conaolldaled  Into  one.  and  an 
act  waa  at  the  lame  time  paiaed  conioild- 
aUng  certain  portlonl  of  tbe  Joint  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Into  one  fund, 
hence  called  Ibe  emtBlidaltd /Und,  and  pro- 
viding for  Ita  Indlacrlmlnate  application  tu 
the  pafmsnt  ot  the  pnbllc  debta,  civil  llita, 
and  other  ipedOed  eipenaea  ot  both  klng- 


the  proceedinga  to  be 
Oonioll'laitloiL  (kon  ^ 
act  at  making  or  pro( 
the  act  ot  forming  Inl 
bodf.  or  ijitem. 


1.  The  act  ot  uniting  of  leveral  partlcnlait. 
detalli,  or  part*  Into  one  iKxIy  or  a  whole; 
aa,  a  coiuoluiation  itt  the  f unda. 

S.t  The  act  of  conflrmlng  or  ratUjing;  con- 
Himatlon;  tstlUcatlon. 

lirJf/rrlirl  JJcantmtr. 
*.  In  eleil  lata,  the  uniting  the  poaieialon  or 
>roDtof  land  with  Uie  propert]'.— &  In  Sufi 


fevdai  law,  the  rennlon 

the  tuperlorlty.  after  the/  hi 


Inn  In  order  to  aave  thei 
iDpeated  In  each  Individual 
ue  The  Ballwayi  Claneea  <"' 
The  Landa  Claneea  Conaojiaau 
CnimanlBi  CUuHl  Coneotldatll 
^on*,l'ld.*t-l.: 

;  (kon-aaiTiiS 


BD  feiulally 


to<koD 


oil).  1 


Adapted  to 
'^TcoBtt'tor 


a  conildenble  portion  ot  the  public  i 
ot  thli  kingdom,  more  correctlr  knowi 
the  three  per  cent,  coniolldatea  annult 
There  la  aalmllardeKalpUoaal  itockca: 
the  'rednced  threea,'  —  "■ — 


the  third,  ^th^  an 
•onance*  having  two  tormi  (major  and 
minor),  u  the  third  and  Hith,  are  called 
imper/ect;  thoae  having  only  one  form,  aa 


ch,  cAaIn;      £h,  So.  tocA;      f,  fo;      J.Job;      t,  Fr.  ton;      ng.  ilticr; 


;    lb,  B/nre.— See  Kn. 


r  (lutn'aA-iunt-li),   adi.    Con- 
0<nulrouitiieH(kDD'iA-iuuil-DM}.n.  Agns- 


Oonioplmttanl  OiaD-*fi'pt-i"(lKiD).  n. 


imopimti 


CauaplMI  (kon'iO-pll),  a.  Calm;  compoHd. 

'l(«cluiioroiutoiiaueU]iub«liufon»jnte-' 

Dr.  a.  Um,. 
Con  tonUul  (kon  ■or^i'iie).    [It.,  wjth  ttie 

to  perfonD  a  piuuin,  If  on  the  plmno(Drt«. 
with  the  tuft  ped^  liBld  down,  and  If  on 
thu  vloUn  and  braw  iDttnimisnti,  with  the 
mute  on.    It  Is  •nmetlmet  abbnvUtad  Into 

COUOrt  (kon'eort),  n,   [L.  amfon— mb.  and 

partner,  inintimal*  auoc'late^  partjculaiijr. 


4  [ftom  Lom»ortiHm,fellowihfp.i Union; 
eamm:  ^.'PuJI^.^fi.lA  numberoMn- 
coDcert.     Inllibin; 


lUmrr  hUtavT  dT  Enelud. 

Svn.  Eminent,  famoui,  diitlneuUwU,  lllua- 
triDui.  promlnsut.  celebnleiL 
Coni[ricaaiul7  (konapllr^-iu-ll}.  od*.     In 
«  conBpicuouB  manner;  obvloualy,  in  a  oun- 
ably.  ,  ira    on  )■. 


>  tjwpbou}: 


aa  diiUnffuuhed  fr 

Ota  king. 

DOIWOn  <kon-Bort1,  ir.iL  To 
unite  In  comiuuv;  to  kMp  i 
lowed  br  wilh. 

Contort  Oon-aortO,  e  t  I'ToJ 

X  To  unllo  in  compe 
HebciiniuoniMt 
S  To  unite  in  lymphony  or 


w,  Qa  widow 

usocUte;  Co 
.mpanj:  fol- 


ConaOTtlont  nfon-aar'ahon),  n.   Pellowtlilp. 

-Be  critical  In  thy  Houorlun.'  SirT.Bromu. 
COnMTtablp  (koD'Mirt-thip),  n.  Fellowthip; 

(^■oni 


(koi 
eiea  of  plauU  of  the  genua  Sym- 

Oion-«p4-«lflk),  a.    Belonging 

t  (kon-gpekt'a-bl),  a.    Eaty  to 

'(iion-apek'shon),B.  Abehold- 

ing.     Cotgraut. 

COUIMOtlllVI(kon->pek-ta-|-ti),n.  1. Sight; 
view.—t.  Organ  of  liglit;  ej^e.    ILudieroua.] 

ConipacrtUt  (kon-apek'tnn).  n   [L]  A  Tiew; 
an  atntract.  draogbt,  or  ikctch. 
" ■ '--■  (kon-ipfr'ahunl.n.   A  iprlnk- 


KWS 


imous;  diatingniahed;  aa, 
•w  Ulenta;  alady  of  gon- 


(kon.fl)lk'a-o»-ne«X   n. 

1.  Openneia  or  eipoaare  to  Uie  view;  a  >tal« 
-t  being  Tlalble  at  a  dlatanoe;  aa.  the  euit- 
nicuDunMHOf  atowar— 1  Eminence:  fame; 
elebrlty;  renown;  a  atate  ol  being  exten- 
Irely  known  and  diatlngnlahed ;  a^  the 

^    . jplr'a-ii),  fi.     [L  eontpC- 

from  eomipiro.    See  CoBWiHt]    1  A 
inatlon  of  men  tor  an  evil  pnrpoie:  an 


il  injurioua  to  Indlvldualt  or  to  the  public. 
SpeclflcaJly.  an  agreement  between  two  or 
more  penona,  fuiely  and  malldoualy  to 
indict,  or  procnre  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent 

er»on  o(  felonj.     Every  act  of  coniplr»C]r 
a  ralademeanoor  by  the  common  law  of 
England.  — *  A  concurrence;  a  general  Im- 

Syn.  Combination,  plot,  cabal. 
Conaplraitt  <kon->pir'antX  a.    CL   eimtpi- 
mtu.]    Couiplrlng:  plotting;  engaging  in  ■ 
plot  to  commit  a  crime. 

CtmifirmHt  'gftioil  Ihii  hi^  UiuKljwut  prints 

Con«pln,UOIl   (kon-ii 
ipltac/;  »mement  on 


Contplralor  (kon-(pirlt.«r).  n.  L  One  who 
coDipiTEB;  one  who  engeget  In  ■  plot  to 
commit  a  crime,  particnJan;  beaaon. 

e  In  late,  one  who  agreea  with  uotber 
falKlyuidmalicloaily  to  Indict  an  innocent 

coneplrmtor  is  ueDncd  to  be  one  who  Unda 

Indict  a  peraoD.  or  tidaely  to  matntiio  pleu. 
Conipln  (kon-iplr^,  v.i  pret  ±  pp.  wn- 
tpimt;  ppr.  conKjnTing.  [L  con^ro.  to 
plot — con,  and  tptro^  io  breatlie.  tit  to 
i>mthe  together.  ]     1.  To  agree  by  oalh. 


opiot; 


laiD,  to  agree  talaely  and  mallclontljr 


9ni.  To  unite,  concnr,  comblna,  coiupt<-t, 
Oonvin  (kini'ipliO,  e.t     To  plot;  tnplan; 


Can4plI1IlK^'>°->pi''i<>q),p.anda.  I.  Agrrr- 
Ing  to  commit  a  crime;  plotting. — Zlmtlng 
or  conciirrtng  to  one  end  — Ci>iiJjnr''iJ  !»■"» 

tlon  not  oppMlte  to  one  another;  oo-oper- 
atlng  powera. 

Oonsiui'lncly  (kon.iplr'lng-li).  Kin.  In  tto 
manner  of  a  cuneplracy;  by  conaplracj. 

oil.  pound;       U,  Sc.  abune;      },  Be  [If, 


CON  BPIBITO 


iplii'ihon}, ».  [L  «m- 

■  pnuing  (oeetiler,  thlckonliig — 
wn,  logethar.  ud  nnttut,  tblck,  dnue.] 
TIm  acC  of  DuklBg  tJikk  or  Tiicooi;  thlck- 
aem.    [Bun  or  c>b»le(e.  ] 

ConipoRmtliai  (kon-ip«r 


deed!  ol  anai  viUumt  Uii. 
itwU  ud  bluonn  wltliln  Ui« 
Kjirsr  ol  Ihl*  oOcw  wu  h 
gnu,  uia  »  imprDperly  uwd,  that  It  wu 
■bridged  bj  the  IStb  KTchird  II.,  ud  mi 
aflcrwaTda  larfelt«d  In  the  peraon  of  Bd' 
mrd  Stuffonl.  duke  of  Bauklnghim,  In 
IfiSI.  It  hn  arm  been  granted  to  but  per- 
aon ilDce  Uiat  time,  ucepl  vre  kae  VM,  or 
on  a  partlcnlar  occailon.  ~£ord  Hig/i  Con- 
if abh  Iff  SroUand.  The  alDce  ol  Lord  Hl^ 
Coaitabte  ol  BcotUod  la  one  of  gnat  anti- 
quit)'  and  dignit;.     Be  had  andenllr  the 


_...»nd  o(  the  l__, 
d,  in  the  abience 
ivlujndnafallc 


lein 


r.»,.5 


It  the  I 


null,  I 


Unadnm.  The  oHlce  la  hendltu?  tn  the 
noble  family  of  EztqI,  and  !•  aipmalr  re- 
aened  In  the  tuaty  of  union.— CmtfaUi  qf 
Frana  The  Ont  oOloer  of  the  kingi  of 
nance,  and  till  a  later  period  lb*  lint  raUI- 
tary  offlccr  ol  lbs  crown,  who  roie  grado- 
■Uy  till  he  became  conunander-la-chiel  of 
the  anny  and  the  hlgheit  judge  in  all  quea- 
tlou  of  chlralry  and  baooar.  Hit!  oDce 
waa  mppreiBHl  tu  1SZ7  on  the  death  of  tha 
Conitabie  LewUqnlem.  VapolBoa  r&«ital>- 
liahed  ItlnlaTouraf  tbeFrlnceof  Wagtani, 
but  ha  had  no  ntcceaaor.— GmjeoUt  <if  a 
AUtltmi  tba  keeper  or  gorarnorot  a  cattle 
belonging  to  the  king  of  a  great  noble. 
TbeMomc«  wen  often  hereillUrT ;  thni 


and  conttablrt  nf  vULt  or  titAmgi 
uiUed  eitber  wuy  cDiataUu  or  iMing-mtn. 
High  conaUblea  are  nov  ^ipolnted  eltber 
at  qnacler-araiiana  or  by  (he  Initlcet  ol  the 
hundred  out  ol  leailoni:  and  petty  cm- 
Mahlai  are  annually  aimiii  Into  the  oBcs  at 
uiuuter-teaaloni  lor  each  pariah,  upon  pre- 
aaBtmnt  of  the  Teatry.  llie  dutlstot  the 
high  oonatable.  reepecling  the  preurvalion 
of  the  peaee,  are  now  meralj  nominal,  but  bo 

■.-ertaln  legal  actlona,  >nJ  to  ptrfnnn  certain 

mlldttrmlion  ol  Juatlce. — A  pttly  eontlabU 

p«*M  In  hit  preatDce,  and  keep  Ibem  In 
aafe  cuattidy  until  Ibey  can  be  brought  ba- 
tor*  a  magjilrala:  and  ha  la  al^o  aathoriied 
ta  sieeute  all  lucb  warranta  ai  are  legal 
and  committed  to  hii  haoda  by  competent 

ui  »■».  uu  ■wum  in  ■•  vuiutablet  hy  the 
commliaionefa.  Two  or  more  Juitlcea  of 
(be  peace,  upon  Infonnatlon  that  diilnrti- 
ancei  eilit  or  are  apprrhBOded.  tn  antho- 
rlxed  tu  ippoint  ipeclal  cnnitablea:  and 
In  bor'>ng)i>.  the  magiatratea  an  antho- 
riied  to  iwear  in  u  many  luhabltanta  u 
they  think  (It  to  act  aa  apeclal  conitablea 
when  called  upon.     By  i  and  »  Vict-  li»., 

, —  1. '■-■-d  both  In  EngUnd  and 

'nited  HUtea,  comtablea 
>r  dty  olllccn  of  the  peace,  with 
iiuwDTi  •iiDllar  to  Iboae  potMuad  by  tbe 
conatablet  In  Oreat  Britain.  They  an  in- 
Teated  alto  wlib  powen  lo  eiecnte  cl*ll  at 

Gh,  cAalBi      Cb,  Scloet;      g.^;      J.  job; 


an  appointed  by  dl 


Scotland.     . 


GOtlont,  In  New  England,  Ibey 
ed  by  the  Inhabitanta  of  towna 
m«eang.~7s  ovlrwi  tA*  torutabti,  (i 


legal 


,C 

id.    i/bdtfrroi. 
(0)  To  live  ^ond  one'a  meana     Id  thlt  lat- 

tlablt.     IColloq.) 

Donstablary  (knn'tta-bl-ri).  n.   L  Tbe  body 
or  lurluUcilan  of  contlablea— 2.  Tha  di>- 
ibarge  of  a  ooaitablc 

of    a  CI 

ConatAtdMUp  (knn'ila-bl-ahip), 

□iBce  of  a  conatahla. 
OoHBtAblMIt  (kim'ita-bl-ea).  n.     i 

..1..  .•. — ..,  ol  a  conatabla. 


Iculaiir  appUi 

ler  (Dllerlnga,  la  atsadlneia 
aHacomenu.  and  to  peneienace  In  anter- 
prlae;  itatilWy  In  luve  or  (riendahip.  'Om- 
ttantj/  and  contempt  of  danger.'    Praectt 

Ami  SniOi^^Ka  a  nalmi  abni.'    CUrl^ii. 
at  Certainty;  reraclty;  reality. 


nndantoodol  mnitanE/DriKdniDechanJca. 
fiyn.  Filed,  ateadfatt.  unchanging,  pemu- 
neot.  unalterable.  Immutable,  invariable. 

•haken,  dslaimined. 

Qoiutant  (koD'atantX  n.  That  which  It  not 
•ubjecltocbaun  SpecUlcally— (a)  In  nulA, 
B  quantity  wblcb  remalni  the  tame  Ibrongh- 
out  a  problem.  It  It  trequenlly  applied  to 
any  nmariubia  or  neceaaaiy  number  which 
entera  a  queatiOD.— .Irtifraiy  niubint.  one 

ilgned  at  plaann,  a*  tbe  coalBclent  o(  any 

eitDatlon.  — Csnatant  i/attrTiaMsii,^it  one 

.,-.       .._      ....       A.. ,-..,_-       ^     ,J||p^ 

iU  known 


lawt  at  any  glTen  time.— 
b,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  aliy:     ti 


A  quantity  which,  npon  ope  np- 


Ocmitmtlitlton-alai. , „, 

both  white  and  red,  from  the  larmt  aroiuid 
ConatoDtla.  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  renawned 
at  tbe  belt  liqueur  wine  after  Tokay.  The 
Wnee  wen  otlglnallj  brought  from  Shliaz 

Cotututtiuqpolltau  (kon-ttan'tl-ne-pol"- 
U-lmaj.  a.  [From  the  Boman  emperor  Con- 
gtanime,  who  tranarerred  tbe  aeat  of  empire 
froDi  Rome  to  Byzantium  (CDnMnnmu^V  | 
Belatlng  to  ConatantlDople,  the  melropoUa 

(kon'ttant-ll),  odi.     Flimly; 


Ooiutant  WUts  (konatant  whltV  n.     A 
pigment  prepared   from  the  anlphata  of 

la  very  poleonout. 
Whita. 
aeoMUt  (kon'iUt),  I 
England,  a  certlBca 
of  the  exchequer  t 


Called  alto  ftn 
1.  [L,ll 


penon  who  Intandi 
liichaige  ol  anything 
m  ujab  coun.  me  erfect  of  it  la  to  abow 
what  appein  upon  the  record  retpecling 
the  matter  in  quettlon. —t.  An  eiempllfloa- 

Ocnut«ll«M  t  (kon-ilel-lit). 


App. 
with  united 


COB>UIUt«l  (kon-.tel'lM),  v.l  l.  To 
unite  leveral  ■hlntng  budlea  in  one  tplen- 
dour,    (Eare,] 

£  To  adorn  with  conalcUallona  or  atan. 
■ITieaiMtillafidheBvona'    J.  Barlow. 


eon,  together.and  ttaUa.aatar.]  1.  A  groap 
of  the  fixed  atata  to  which  a  definite  name 
baa  been  ginn.  Tbeie  naine*  hate  moilly 
their  origin  in  tbe  mythology  of  the  Oreekl. 
darived  and  modlfled  trom  tbe  BgypUant 
and  the  Eatt;  and  the  itan  forming  each 
conHguratioD  are  ranged  and  named  In 
order  of  brilliancy  by  leltanof  the  Gnek 
alphaliet  being  attached  to  them,  (.i.  we 
han  ■  Uraa  Bakuia.  0  OrionH,  ftc  The 
dlttrictt  of  the  heaTent  thut  mapped  out 
and  de>l(pat«d  are  entirely  arbltraiy,  and 
in  general  correapond  to  no  natural  tubdlvi- 

the  Oreat  Baar^n  the  nortbera,  and  Orion  la 

portant  of  the  conttcUationi.  and,  taken  at 
ttartlng-polnta,  will  enable  a  aeaman  eaailv 
to  learn  the  petition  o 


1,  lAen:  th,  IMni      v,  lelg;    wb,  vUg;    ib,  antra;— Bee  Kn. 
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CONSTRAINT 


Constipate  (kon'sU-p&t),  «.t  prat  A  pp. 
constipated;  ppr.  eomtipeUing.  [L.  eon$hpo, 
consttpatum,  to  proas  or  crowd  closely  k>- 

g ether— «on.  together,  and  »tipo,  to  crowd, 
i  cram.  Akin  ttuf.]  1. 1  To  crowd  or  cram 
into  a  narrow  compass;  to  thicken  or  con- 
dense. 

Of  cold,  the  property  Is  to  condense  and  cvtutipaU, 

Bacon, 

2.  To  stop,  by  filling  a  passage,  and  pre- 
venting motion.  '  Conttipaiing  or  shutting 
np  the  capillanr  vessels.'  Arbuthnol.—^  To 
fill  or  crowd  the  intestinal  canal;  to  make 
costive. 

ConstlpatlOll  (kon-sti-p&'shon),  n.  Lt  The 
act  of  crowding  anything  into  a  less  com- 
pass: a  pressing  together;  condensation.  'A 
prettv  close  constipation  of  its  particles.' 
BentUy.—Z  In  med.  a  state  of  the  Dowels  in 
which  the  evacuations  do  not  take  place  as 
frequently  as  usual,  or  aro  very  hard  and 
ex^Ued  with  difficulty ;  cosUveness;  as,  to 
suffer  from  constipation. 

ConitltueiK^  (kon-stit'Q-en-si).  n.  A  body 
of  constituents  who  appoint  or  elect  persons 
to  any  office  or  employment,  especially  to 
municipal  or  parliamentary  offices;  specifi- 
cally, the  whole  body  of  parliamentary  elec- 
tors belonging  to  a  county  or  borough,  or  to 
the  kinffdom  at  large ;  as.  the  eonstitueney 
of  Middlesex  or  London;  the  constituency  of 
Great  Britain;  Mr.  A's  constituengf. 

Conititaent  O^on-stif  fi-ent),  a.  [L.  eonsti- 
tuens,  ppr.  of  eoruCiCtto— eon,  and  stofvo,  to 
set  See  Status,  Statute.]  l.  Constituting 
or  existing  as  an  essential  component  or  in- 
gredient; forming,  composing,  or  making  as 
an  essential  part;  component;  elementaiy; 
as,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ara  the  oonstUttent 
parts  of  water. 

Body.  soul,  and  reason,  are  the  three  eonttituent 
parts  of  a  man.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  constituting  or  ap- 
pointing. 

A  question  of  right  arises  between  the  eotutihtent 
and  rt/rtttntative  body.  yuttitts. 

—Constituent  Assembly,  in  French  hist  the 
first  of  the  national  assemblies  of  the  ravo- 
lution;  elected  in  1788  as  the  States-general, 
and  dissolved  in  1791  after  proclainung  the 
constitution  of  that  year. 
Conitltaent  (kon-stit'fi-entX  n.  1.  One  who 
or  that  which  sets,  fixes,  or  forms;  one  who 
or  that  which  establishes  or  determines. 

Their  first  composure  and  origination  requires  a 
higher  and  nobler  constitMettt  than  chance.    HaU. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a 
part,  or  an  essential  part 

The  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a  necessary  con- 
stitutnt  of  the  aliment.  Artuthnot. 

Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
force  of  sculpture  is  subdued,  will  be  the  importance 
attached  to  colour  as  a  means  of  effect  or  ccnsti- 
tMgnt  of  beauty.  Ruskin. 

8.  One  who  elects  or  assists  in  electing  an- 
other as  hisroprosentative  in  a  deliberative 
or  administrative  assembly;  an  elector  for  a 
member  of  parliament,  member  of  a  muni- 
cipal council,  and  the  like. 

An  artifice  sometimes  practised  by  candidates  for 
offices  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  tlie  good 
graces  of  their  constituents.  Melmoth. 

4.  One  who  empowers  another  to  transact 
business  for  him;  one  who  appoints  another 
to  an  office  in  which  the  person  appointed 
ropresents  his  principal;  as,  the  agent  said 
he  could  do  nothing  till  he  consulted  his 
tontlitutnt. 

Constitute  (kon'sti-tfitX  v.t  prat  and  pp. 
constituted;  ppr.  constituting.  [L.  eotistUuo 
—con,  and  statuo,  to  set.  See  Statui,  Sta- 
tute. ]  1.  To  set;  to  fix;  to  enact;  to  esta- 
blish. 

This  theorem,  that  to  purchase  produce  is  not  to 
employ  labour;  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  eonsti- 
tuttd  by  the  «rages  which  precede  the  production, 
and  not  by  the  demand  which  may  exist  for  the 
commodities  resulting  from  the  production,  is  a  pro- 
position which  greatly  needs  all  the  illustration  it  can 
receive.  J.  S.  Mill. 

We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituttd  by 
lawful  authority,  not  against  tiie  law  of  God.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  compose;  to  make  up:  to  give 
formal  existence  to;  to  make  a  tiling  what 
it  is;  as.  perspicuity  constitutes  the  prime 
excellence  of  styla 

How  Oliver^  parliaments  were  constituted,  was 
practically  of  little  moment;  for  he  possessed  the 
means  oi  conductinr  the  administration  without 
their  support  and  in  oefiance  of  their  oppo&ition. 

Mactiulay. 

Truth  and  reason  eonstituU  that  intellectual  t^old 
that  defies  destruction.  Johnson. 

8.  To  appoint  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office 
or  employment:  to  make  and  empower;  as, 
a  shenff  is  constituted  a  conservator  of  the 


peace;  A  has  consiituUd  B  his  attorney  or 
agent 

OmiBtltatad  flcon'sti-tftt-ed),  vp.  and  a.  Set; 
fixed;  established;  made;  elected;  appointed. 
—Cvnstit/uUd  authorities,  the  magisuvtes  or 
ffovemon  of  a  nation,  people,  municipality, 
ice. 

Oonstltater  (kon'sti-tfit-teX  ^  One  who 
constitutes  or  appoints. 
Oonitltation  Ckon-sti-tfi'shonX  n.  1.  The 
act  of  constituting,  enacting,  establishing,  or 
appointing.  —2.  The  state  of  being;  that  form 
of  being  or  peculiar  structnra  and  connec- 
tion of  parts  which  makes  or  characterizes 
a  system  or  bodv;  natural  condition  or  con- 
formation; as,  the  constitution  of  tibe  body; 
a  robust  feeble,  irritable  constitution. 

Beauty  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  accord  and  har- 
mony of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful  con' 
stitMtion.  Dryden, 

8.  The  frame  or  temper  of  mind,  affections, 
or  passions. 

He  defended  himsdf  with  less  passion  than  was 
expected  from  his  constitution.     Lord  Clarendon. 

4.  The  established  fonn  of  govemmoit  in 
a  state,  kingdom,  or  countnr;  a  system  of 
fundamental  rules,  principleiL  and  ordin- 
ances for  the  government  of  a  state  or 
nation,  either  contained  in  written  docu- 
ments or  established  by  prescriptive  usage. 

The  present  constitution  of  our  country  is.  to  the 
constitution  under  which  she  flourished  «»  years 
ago.  what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  the  man  is 
to  the  boy.  Macaulay. 

5.  A  particular  law,  ordinance,  or  r^ula- 
tion  made  bv  the  authority  of  any  superior, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical;  a^  the  conatUutians 
of  Justinian.  '  The  positive  constiXutitnis  of 
our  own  churchea'  Hooker.— 6.  A  system 
of  fundamental  principles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  rational  and  social  beings. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  moral  constitution  of 
modem  society.  Grimke. 

— AposUAic  Constitutions,  an  ancient  code  of 
regulations  respecting  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  churoh,  protended  by  some  to 
nave  been  promulgated  by  the  aposties  and 
collected  by  Clemens  Bomanus.  They  appear 
to  have  been  at  one  time  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  Scripturo.  Their  authenticity  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  dispute.  They  have 
been  printed  together  with  the  so-called 
canons  of  the  apostles.  —  C<m«fitufton«  cf 
Clarendon,  in  English  hist  certain  pro- 
positions defining  the  limits  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  jurisdiction,  drawn  up  at 
the  Council  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury, 
held  by  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1164.— DeerM  q/' 
constitution,  in  Scots  law,  any  decree  by 
which  the  extent  of  a  debt  or  obligation  is 
ascertained ;  but  the  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  decroes  which  aro  requisite  to 
found  a  titie  in  the  person  of  the  croditor 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  either  the  debtor 
or  the  original  creditor. 
Conftltaaoiud  (kon-sti-tfi'shon-al),  a. 
L  Brad  or  inherent  in  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  natural  frame  of  body  or  mind; 
as,  a  constitutional  infirmity;  coTutUutional 
ardour  or  dulness.  —2.  Consistent  with  the 
constitution;  authorized  bv  the  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  rules  of  a  government; 
legal  Only  a  government  in  which  the 
power  of  legislation,  or  that  of  granting  and 
withholding  supplies  to  the  sovereign,  is 
vested  in  the  people,  or  a  bodv  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  them,  or  by  a  class  of 
them,  can  properly  be  called  constitutional 
'To  improve  establishments  by  constitu^ 
tional  means.'    Hurd. 

As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which 
the  imagination  recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a 
check  oo  misgovemment.  it  is  evidently  our  wisdom 
to  keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  misgovem- 
ment in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.    Macaulay. 

8.  Relating  to  or  arising  from  a  constitution. 
*The  ancient  eo»«tifutuma/  traditions  of  the 
state.'  MaeauXay.—\.  Beneficial  to  or  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  constitution;  as, 
K  cansOtutionaX  walk. 

ConstltutionaKkon-sti-tfi'shon-al).  n.  The 
name  given  to  a  walk  taken  for  h^lth  and 
exereise.    [Colloq.] 

Conititatioiialiim  (kon-sti-tO'shon-al- 
izm),  n.  The  theorv  or  principle  of  a  con- 
stitution ;  constitutional  rule  or  authority ; 
constitutional  principles;  adherence  to  a 
constitution. 

The  aim  of  this  government  is  to  keep  a  middle 
path,  so  as  to  annmilate  despotism  and  slavery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  arrest  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  ideas.  Such  is  evidently  the 
principle  of  constitutionalism.  S.  Edwards. 

Ooillftltatloiiallst(kon-sti-tfi'shon-al-ist),  n. 
L  An  adherent  to  the  constitution  of  govern- 


ment—2.  An  innovator  on  or  reformer  of 
old  constitutions ;  specifically,  a  framer  or 
friend  of  the  French  constitution  of  1791. 
'  The  revolutionists  and  eonatitutionaUsts  of 
France.'    Burke. 

ConstttationaUty  (kon-stitfi'shon-al''itiX 
n.  L  The  state  of  being  constitutional;  the 
state  of  being  inherent  in  the  natural  frame; 
as,  the  constitutionality  of  disease.— 2.  The 
state  of  being  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion or  frame  of  government  or  oif  being 
authorized  by  its  provisions. 

In  place  of  that,  you  have  got  into  your  idle  pedan- 
tries, constitutionalities,  bottomless  cavillings  and 
qtieationings  about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here. 

Cariyie. 

Constitatlonallie  (kon-sti-tfi'shon-al-te). 
V.  i  To  take  a  walk  for  health  and  exeroise. 
In  the  English  universities,  where  this  term 
originated,  the  usual  time  for  constitution- 
alizing  is  between  2  and  4  o'clock  p.k. 

ConstltatioxiaUy  (kon-sti-tft'sbon-al-li), 
adv.  1.  In  condstency  with  the  constitu> 
tion  or  frame  of  government;  legally.— 
2.  In  accordance  with  the  natural  frame  or 
constitution  of  mind  or  body;  natnially. 

The  English  were  constitutionaify  humane. 

Hatlam. 

8.  With  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  one's  physi- 
cal constitution. 

Every  moming.  the  regular  water-drinkers.  Mr. 
Pickwick  among  the  number,  met  each  other  m  the 
pump  room,  took  their  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  walked 
constitutionally.  Dickens. 

Conitltationary  (kon-sti-tfi'shon-a-ri),  a. 
Constitutional    [Bare.] 

Constltutionist  (kon-sti-tii'shon-ist).  n. 
One  who  adheres  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  '  Constitutionists  and  anti-consti- 
tutionists.'    Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Constltatiyo  (kon'sti-tut-ivX  a.  1  That 
constitutes,  forms,  or  composes;  elemental; 
essential  '  An  intelligent  and  constitutiva 
part  of  every  virtue.'  Barroto.— 2.  Having^ 
power  to  enact  or  establish:  instituting.— 
8.  In  metaph.  objectively  determining  or 
constituting;  a  predicate  which  expresses 
that  something  a  priori  determines  how 
something  else  must  be  or  is  to  be:  opposed 
to  regulative  (which  seeX 

Constltatlyely  O^on'sti-tfit-iv-liX  adv.  In 
a  constitutive  manner. 

ConitrainCkon-stranO.v.t  rO.FIr.  oonttrain- 
dre.  Ft.  contraindre,  from  L  eonstringo,  to 
bind  together— con,  and  stritigo,  to  strain,  to 
bind.  See  Strain.]  In  a  general  sense,  to 
strain;  to  pross;  to  urge;  to  drive;  to  exert 
force,  physical  or  moral,  either  in  urging  to 
action  or  in  restraining  it  Hence— 1.  To 
compel  or  foroe;  to  urge  with  irresistible 
power,  or  with  a  power  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect;  to  necessitate.  'Cruel  need  eon- 
strained  us.'    Tennyson. 

I  was  constrained  to  appc^  to  Caesar.  ActsxsviiL  19. 

No  one  can  read  the  speeches  of  even  oor  greatest 
statesmen,  or  the  novels,  poems,  essays,  articles  that 
pour  forth  with  such  rapidity  from  tne  peiui  of  our 
most  notable  writers,  without  being  constrained  to 
admit  that  in  comparison  with  the  great  orators  and 
authors  of  the  past  we  have  fallen  on  degenerate 
times.  Dr.  Laird. 

2.  To  confine  by  f oree ;  to  restrain  from  escape 
or  action;  to  rapress. 
My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.     Dryden. 

Hence— 8.  Fig.  to  check;  to  repress;  to  con- 
trol; as,  I  am  constrained  by  your  presence. 
4.  To  hold  by  foroe;  to  press;  to  confine. 

How  the  strait  suys  the  slender  waist  constrain.  Coy. 

&  To  constringe;  to  bind. 

When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  £eld  with  cold. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  tie  fast;  to  bind;  to  chain;  to  confine. 

He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  oettstrafns 

Dryden. 

7.t  To  force;  to  ravish;  to  violate. 

Her  spotless  chastity  you  constrained  and  forced. 

SMak. 

a  To  produce  in  opposition  to  nature;  as.  a 

conatrained  voice;  cofnatrained  note&    '  Con- 

stmtned  blemishes.'  .SAoir.— Stic.  To  com  pel« 

force,  drive,  impel,  urge,  presa 
ConftoralxiaDle  Hcon-str&n'a-blX  a.    That 

may  be  constrained,  forced,  or  repressed; 

liable  to  constraint  or  to  restraint 
Conftralnedly  Ocon-strin'ed-U),  adv.    By 

constraint;  by  compulsion. 

Oonitxmliier  (kon-strin'^x  *>•  ^®  ^^^ 
constrains. 

Conftraint  (kon-strintO.  n.   [Fr.  eontrminle 
See  CONSTEAIM.]    Irresistible  force  or  its 
effect;  any  foroe  or  power,  physical  or  moral, 
which  compels  to  act  or  to  forbear  action, 
or  which  urges  so  strongly  as  to  produce 


F&te,  fftr,  fat,  full;       m6,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     n6te.  not,  m5ve;       tfibe,  tub,  boll;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  abtme;     y.  Sc.  f^y. 
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iU  effect  apoa  the  body  or  mind;  comjnil* 

tion;  rMtnunt;  conflnemeot. 

S<Kbfe99utratMt,  but  by  my  choke,  1  came.  Drydttt, 

Feed  the  flock  of  God.  uUiw  the  ovenfeht  thereof 
not  by  t9Hstra$mt,  but  wUUoKly.  i  ret.  v.  s. 

8tv.  Compaliion,  vloleiioe»  necessity,  ur- 
gency. 

OoiumlnttTe  t  (kon-itr&ntlTX  a.  Hmring 
power  to  con)i>eL  '  Conitnining  necessity 
of  a  conttra  intive  vow. '    Cartw. 

Oonttrlot  (kon-8triktOi  v.t  [L.  eonttritiga, 
eonatrietum.  See  Ck>lC8TEAIlf.]  To  dnw 
togetlier;  to  bind;  to  cramp;  to  draw  into  a 
narrow  c<Mnpass;  hence,  to  contract  or  cause 
to  shrink.  'Such  things  as  eonttriot  the 
fibres.'    ArbuthnoL 

OonitrlCted  (kon-strikTedi  p.  and  a.  Drawn 
together:  compressed;  contracted;  cramped. 
Specifically,  in  bot  contracted  or  tightened 
so  as  to  be  smaller  in  some  parts  than  others; 
as,  aeoiwfneted pod. 

Ooiilftrlotlon(kon-strik'shonXn.  A  drawing 
together  or  contraction  by  means  of  some 
inherent  powerorbyspasm,as  disttnonished 
fh>m  compression  or  the  pressure  of  extra- 
neous bodies;  as,  the  eomtrietion  at  a  muscle 
or  fibre.  'A  eomtrietion  of  the  parts  inser- 
Tient  to  speech.'    Orew. 

OoOMtriatm  (kon-strlkf  ivX  «•  Tending  to 
contract  or  compress. 

Oonitrlotor  (kon-strikf  6rX  n.  1.  That  which 
draws  together  or  contracts.  Specifically, 
in  anoL  a  muscle  which  draws  together  or 
closes  an  orifice  of  the  body.  'The  eonBtric- 
ton  of  the  eyelids.'  Arbutkfhot,-~2.  A  name 
applied  to  the  larger  class  of  serpents  which 
envelop  and  crush  their  prey  in  their  folds; 
as,  the  boa  eonttnetor.    See  Boa. 

Conitrtnge  (kon-strinJO.  v.L  pret  A  pp. 
eonttringed;  ppr.  eonttringing.  [L.  eon- 
atringo.  See  Cokstraim.]  To  draw  toge- 
ther: to  strain  into  a  narrow  compass;  to 
contract;  to  force  to  contract  itself;  to  con- 
strict 

Strofif  liquora  cmnstringt,  bardea  the  Aires,  tad 
coagulate  the  fluids.  ArbtUhntt, 

Oonitrlnfent  (kon-strinJ'entX  a-  Having 
the  qualiqr  of  contracting,  binding,  or  com- 
pressing. 

Ooostruct  (kon-stmktOt  vX  [L.  eonatrrto, 
oims6nicliifn— «ofi,  and  sCrtio,  to  lay,  dispose, 
or  set  in  order.  See  SraucnnuL]  L  To  put 
together  the  parts  of  a  thing  in  their  proper 
place  and  order;  to  build;  to  form;  as,  to 
oonatruet  an  edifice;  to  eonatruet  a  ship.— 
t.  To  devise  and  put  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment; to  form  by  the  mind.  'BjeeomtrucML 
a  new  system.'  Johnton. 

The  thoiwht  occurred  to  him  he  miffht  eemirutt  a 
story,  which  mlffht  probably  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient to  earn  his  pardoo.  MmtmuU^y. 

&t  To  interpret  or  understand.— Snf.  To 
build,  erect,  form,  make,  ori^ate,  invent 

Oonstmoter,  Constmotor  (kon-strukf «rx 
n.    One  who  constructs  or  frames. 

OonstmoUon  (kon-struk'shonX  n.  [L.  eon- 
ttructio.]  L  The  act  of  building  or  of  devis- 
ing and  forming;  fabrication.— 2.  The  form 
of  building;  the  manner  of  putting  together 
the  parts  of  a  building,  a  machine,  or  a  sys- 
tem; structure:  conformation.  *An  astro- 
labe of  peculiar  eonetruetion.'  Whetaell.— 
&  In  gram,  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  and 
connection  of  words  in  a  sentmce  according 
to  established  usages  or  the  practice  o! 
good  writers  and  speakers;  syntactical  ar- 
rangement ~1  The  manner  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  words  or  of  explain- 
ing facts;  attributed  sense  or  meaning;  ex- 
planation: interpretation. 

He  shall  And  the  letter,  observe  his  omm^HmA^m  of 
it  SMmA. 

ReUffion  produces  good-wUt  and  puts  the  mildest 
e»Hstrmai»H  upon  every  accident  that  befalls. 

Sftctat0r. 

In  the  emstrmai0n  for  tha  purposes  of  this  Act  of 
the  Acts  hereinafter  incorporated,  the  ezprmsioo 
*The  special  Act'shaU  mean 'The  Public  Health 
Act.  t848.'  L*aU  Gcmmmmi  Act,  1S58. 

5.  The  manner  of  describing  a  llgure  or  pro- 
blem in  geometry.  The  vawing  of  such 
lines,  such  figure,  Ac.,  as  are  previous 
necessary  for  making  any  demonstration 
appear  more  plain  and  undeniable.— <L  In 
•Ig.  the  construction  of  equations  is  the 
method  of  reducing  a  known  equation  into 
lines  and  figures,  in  order  to  a  geometrical 
demonstration.- 7.  Inpo«Not,  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
law  of  the  state;  the  declaration  of  its  mean- 
ing in  doubtful  pointa— &  Haut  the  method 
of  ascertaining  a  ship's  way  by  means  of 
trigonometrical  problems  and  diafframa 
Ckmitmottonal  (kon-stmk'shon-alX  a.  Per- 
taining to  construction;  deduced  from  con- 


struction or  interpretation.  'Symbolical 
grants  and  eorwtniotumai  conveyances.' 
waterland. 

ConitmotlOlllffc  (kon-struk'shon-istX  n. 
One  who  puts  a  construction  upcm  the  law, 
a  paper,  or  public  document 

(knifinietiTV  (kon-stmktlvX  «•  By  con- 
struction; created  or  deduced  by  construc- 
tion or  mode  of  interpretation;  not  directly 
expressed  but  inferred;  as,  eomUueHv 
treason. 

Sdpolatioas.  expressed  or  faapfied,  formal  or  cm- 
Jtrm.ttvt.  PaUy. 

—Conatruetive  truata,  in  lats,  implied  trusts, 
including  those  which  stand  upon  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  parties,  and  those 
which  are  forced  npcm  the  conscience  of 
the  party  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law. 
as  in  cases  of  money  paid  by  accident^  mis- 
take, or  fraud.  It  is  a  rule  in  equity,  that 
all  persons  coming  into  possession  of  trust 
property,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  shall  be 
considered  as  trustees  by  implication,  and 
bound,  with  respect  to  that  special  pro- 
perty, to  execute  the  trust  See  Trust.— 
Conatruetive  total  loaa,  in  marina  inauranee, 
is  when  the  repairs  of  a  ship  damaged  by 
the  perils  of  the  sea  would  cost  more  than 
she  would  be  worth  after  being  repaired. 
There  may  be  likewise  a  constructive  total 
loss  of  a  cargo.  A  right  to  recover  for  a  con- 
structive total  loss  is  secured  by  notice  of 
abandonment  being  given  by  the  owners  to 
the  insurera 

Ck>nftruotlTely  (kon-strukf Iv-liX  adv.  In 
a  constructive  manner;  by  way  of  construc- 
tion or  interpretation;  by  fair  inference. 

A  neutral  must  have  notice  of  a  blockade,  either 
actually  by  a  formal  infonnatioo.  or  emslruch/vt(y 
by  notice  to  his  government  JCent. 

ConitmotlTeiltM  (kon-stmktlv-nes).  n. 
In  phren.  a  faculty  supposed  to  produce  a 
tendency  to  construct  m  general,  but  taking 
its  particular  direction  from  the  other  facuf 
tiea  It  is  said  to  be  lam  in  painters,  sculp- 
tors, mechanicians,  and  architecta 

Conftmctnre  (kon-strukttlrX  n.  Lt  Any- 
thing constructed;  a  structure;  a  fabric 

They  shaO  the  earth's  ctutrmturt  closely  bind. 

BUtcMttt^ft. 

8.  In  Seota  law,  a  mode  of  industrial  acces- 
sion whereby,  if  a  house  be  repaired  with 
the  materials  of  another,  the  materials  ac- 
crue to  the  owner  of  the  house,  full  repara- 
tion, however,  being  due  to  the  owner  of 
themateriala 

Ckmitruit  (kon'stri^X  v<>  pret.  A  pp.  eon" 
atruad;  ppr.  eonairuing.  [L.  eonatruo.  See 
OoHSTBUOT.]  L  To  arrange  words  in  their 
natural  order;  to  reduce  from  a  transposed 
to  a  nati^  order,  so  as  to  discover  the 
sense  of  a  sentence;  hence,  to  interpret; 
and  when  applied  to  a  foreign  language,  to 
translate;  as.  to  eonatrua  Greek,  Latm,  or 
French. 

Virgil  is  so  very  figurative  that  he  requires.  I  may 
almost  say,  a  grammar  apart  to  evnstrtte  him. 

DryiUn. 

%  To  inteipret;  to  explain;  to  show  or  to 

understand  the  meaning. 

I  pray  that  I  may  not  be  so  understood  or  construed. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  cftutrtM  and  paraphrase  our 
own  words.  StiilingJUit. 

Ckmstnpratet  (kon'stfl-pr&t),  «.t  pret  A 
pp.  eonatupralaa ;  ppr.  oonaiupratihg.  ML 
eonatupro—eon,  and  atupro.  to  ravish.]  To 
violate;  to  debanch;  to  deflower.    Burton. 

CkknftniiratloiltCkon-sta-pri'shonXn.  The 
act  of  ravishing;  mlation;  defilement  Bp. 
Hall 

ConfalMift  (kon-sub-sistO.  v>^  To  subsist 
together.  ' Two eonattbaiatingwUhL'  Search. 
[Bare.! 

OonfllDftaatUl  (kon-sub-stan'shi-alX  o- 
fL.  eonaubatantiaha—eon  and  auhatantia. 
SeeSvBSTANOB.]  Having  the  same  substance 
or  essence;  oo-essentiaL  'Christ  Jesus . . . 
coetemal  and  eonaubatantial  with  the  FaUier 
and  with  the  Uolie  Qhost'    Faaa. 

It  conttBoedi  a  body  cotumtsimniuU  with  ours ;  of 
the  same,  both  nature  and  measure,  which  it  had  00 

ConmtogtaTitlalliin  (kon-sub-stan'shi-al- 
ixmX  n.  The  doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

Ckmrabftantlalllt  (kon-sub-stan'shi-al-istX 
n.    One  who  believes  in  consubstantiatioa 

CkmrabftantUlttT  (kon-snb-stan'shl-al'ai- 
tiX  n.  L  The  qnafi^  of  being  oonsubstan- 
tial;  the  existence  or  more  thin  one  in  the 
same  substance;  as,  the  oo-etemity  and  eon- 
aubatantialituai  the  Son  with  the  Father— 
2.  Participation  of  the  same  nature. 

CknmbstiuitlallF  (kon-sub-stan'shi-al-liX 
adv.    In  a  consuDstantia]  manner. 


Oonrabstantiate  (kon-sub-stan'shi-&t),  v.t 

pret  A  pp.  eonauoatantiatad:  ppr.  eonavb- 
aUmtiatina.  [L.  eon,  and  auhatantia,  sub- 
stance.] To  unite  in  one  common  substance 
or  nature,  or  regard  as  so  united.    [Bare.]  . 

They  are  driven  to  contubjkmtia^  and  incorpo- 
rate Christ  with  elements  sacramental,  or  to  transub- 


stantiate and  change  their  substance  into  his;  and 


ntae  mm  unoer  tne  only  vistbie  shew  or  bread  and 
wine,  the  substance  whereof,  as  they  Imagine,  te 
abolished,  and  his  succeeded  in  the  same  room. 

Hooker. 

Congatetantiate  (kon-sub-stan'shi-&tX  v.i. 
To  profess  oonsubstantiation. 

Oonfilbttaatiate  (kon-sub-stan'shi-itX  a. 
The  same  as  ConaubatantidL    Feltham. 

Congatetantiation  (kon-sub-stan'shi-i''- 
shonX  n.  The  union  of  the  body  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  with  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments; impanation. 

They  (the  Lutherans)  believe  that  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord  u  united  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner, through  the  coosecratioa.  with  tne  bread  and 
wine,  and  are  received  with  and  under  them  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  is  called  con- 
suhstmHtuttion.  HooJttr. 

Ckmaoetllde  (kon'swd-tfidX  «».  [L-  eonaua- 
tudo,  custom,  from  eonauaaeo,  to  be  accus- 
tomed—am,  intens.,  and  auaaeo,  to  be  wont.  J 
Custom;  usage.  'To  observe  this  conaua- 
lud«  or  law.'  Bamaa.  [Bare.] 
Coninetudlnal,  Conauetodlnary  (kon- 
swd-tfid'in-al,  kon-sw6-tad'in-a-riX  a.  Cua- 
iomMTj.—Conauatudinarg  or  euatomary  laia, 
in  contradistinction  to  written  or  statutory 
law,  is  that  law  which  is  derived  by  imme- 
morial custom  from  remote  antiqui^.  Such 
is  the  common  law  of  Scotland. 
ConflMtluUlUUT  (kon-sw6-tud'hi-a-riX  n. 
£edaa.  a  ritual  of  devotions  common  to  any 
particular  diocese  or  religious  order.  'A 
eonauetudinary  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Edmunds 
Bury.'  Baicar.  [BareJ 
Contul  (kon'sulX  ^  \m  ^on,  together,  and 
a  root  seen  also  in  omsuto,  eonatUartt  to 
consult,  oonaiHum,  counsel,  perhaps  mean- 
ing to  sit;  or  from  same  root  as  Skr.  aar, 
to  ffo.1  1.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
andent  Roman  republic,  invested  with 
regal  authority  for  one  year.  There  were 
two  consuls  annually  chosen  in  the  Campus 
MarUua  In  the  first  ages  of  Borne  they 
were  elected  from  patrician  families  or 
noblemen,  but  in  the  year  of  Borne  888  the 
people  obtained  the  privilege  of  electina 
one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body,  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  —  2.  In 
French  hiat.  the  title  given  to  the  three  su- 
preme magistrates  of  the  French  republic 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  1799. 
The  first  consul  had  peculiar  funcUons  and 
authority.  He  promulgated  laws,  named 
members  of  council  of  state,  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, ^te.,  the  second  and  third  consuls 
having  only  a  deliberative  voice.  By  the 
senatus-consultum  of  4th  August,  1802,  the 
consuls  were  named  for  life;  by  that  of 
18th  May,  1804^  consular  government  was 
abolished,  and  Bonaparte,  the  first  consul, 
was  proclaimed  emperor.— 8.  In  modem 
usage,  a  person  commissioned  by  a  sovereign 
or  state  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  an 
agent  or  representative,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests, ri^ts,  commerce,  merchants,  sea- 
men, and  subjects  generally  of  the  state, 
and  to  aid  the  government  in  any  conmier- 
dal  transactions  with  such  foreign  country. 
4.t  A  senator. 

Many  of  the  conntis  are  at  the  duke's  already. 

SkMk. 

ConfOlafe  (kon'snl-ftiX  n.    A  duty  or  tax 

Sid  by  merchants  for  the  protection  of 
eir  commerce  or  the  support  of  their 
affairs  abroad. 

Contnlar  (kon'sQl-«rX  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
consul ;  as,  eonaular  power ;  0on«t«lar  dig- 
nity or  privil^es. 

Oonilllate  (kon'sfil-&tX  n,  [L.  eonaulatua.] 
1.  The  oflice  of  a  consuL— 2.  The  jurisdic- 
tion or  extent  of  a  consul's  authority.  —8.  The 
dwelling  or  locality  occupied  by  a  consuL — 
4.  Consular  government 

The  consuiaii  was  established  after  the  revolution 
of  the  tSth  Brumaire,  and  lasted  to  the  coronation  of 
Napcdeoo.  Chambers 

Coniul-general  (kon-sul-jen'4r-alX  n.     A 

chief  consuL 
Oonflllallip  (kon'snl-ship),  n.    The  oflice  of 

a  consul,  or  the  term  of  his  oflice;  as.  the 

eonauUkin  of  Cicero. 
Conralt  (kon-sultOi  v.i.    [L.  eonsullo,  intens. 

from  eonaulo,  to  consult,  to  ask  counsel.] 

1.  To  seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another. 

by  a  statement  of  facts  and  suitable  in- 


ch, e^ain;     6h,  Sc.  locA;     g,  yo;     J.  >ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  aimg\     TH,  (Aen;  th,  <Mn;     w,  trig;    wh,  vMg;    zh,  arare.— See  Kxr. 
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quiries,  for  the  puipose  of  directiiig  one's 
own  Judgment:  followed  by  with. 
Rthohotan  c»HSMUed  wttM  the  old  men.    zKLxfi.6. 

2.  To  take  couniel  t<^tber;  to  seek  opinions 
and  advice  by  mntuu  statements,  inquiries, 
ai)d  reasonings;  to  deliberate  in  common. 

Let  us  consttU  upon  to-morrow's  business.    Shak. 

Coninlt  (kon-sultO»  v.t  1.  To  ask  advice  of; 
to  seek  the  opinion  of  another  as  a  guide  to 
one's  own  judgment;  to  have  recourse  to 
for  information  or  instruction;  as,  to  am- 
ault  a  friend,  a  physician,  or  an  author. 
•  Cmmilt  your  reason. '  Pope.  *  They  were 
content  to  ecnaxUt  libraries.*  WheweU.— 
2.  To  regard;  to  have  reference  or  respect 
to,  in  judging  or  acting;  to  decide  or  to  act 
in  favour  of. 

We  arc  to  coMstUt  the  necessities,  rather  than  mat- 
ters  of  ornament  and  delight.    Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

The  senate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  eonsuUs  its  safet^r. 

Addison, 
Ere  fancy  you  antuU,  consult  your  purse. 

FrttHMitnt 

4.t  To  plan,  devise,  or  contrive. 

Thou  hast  consuiUd  shame  to  thy  house,  by  cutting 
off  many  people.  Hab.  ii  to. 

Consoltt  (kon'sult  or  kon-snlt^^  n.  L  The 
act  of  consulting;  the  effect  of  consultation; 
determination. 

AU  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  meeting  for  consultation  or  delibera- 
tion; a  council. 

A  consult  of  coquets  bdow 

Was  called  to  rig  him  out  a  beau.       Swift. 

ConfUlta  (kon-sult'a).  n.  [Sp.]  A  confer- 
ence; a  meeting  of  several  persons  for  de- 
liberation; a  council 

Eren  here  the  nobles  were  of  little  accoant  in 
matters  of  real  importance,  which  were  reserved  for 
a  consulta,  consisting,  besides  the  regent,  of  Gran- 
velle.  Count  Barlaimoot,  and  the  learned  jurist  Vig- 
Uns.  Prucott, 

ConfUltary  (kon-sulf a-ri),  a.  Relating  to 
consultation.  —  Con»ultafy  responte,  the 
opinion  of  a  court  of  law  on  a  special  case. 

Consultation  (kon-sult-i'shon),  7k  1.  The 
act  of  consulting;  deliberation  of  two  or 
more  persons  with  a  view  to  some  decision. 

Thus  they  their  doobtfiil  consultations  dark 
Ended.  Milton. 

2.  A  meeting  or  council  of  persons  to  consult 

together;  specifically,  a  meeting  of  experts, 

as  phvsidans  or  counsel,  to  consult  about  a 

specific  case. 

A  consultation  was  called  whoein  he  advised  a 
salivation.  fViseman. 

—  Writ  qf  contultation,  in  law,  a  writ  where- 
by a  cause,  removed  by  prohibition  from 
the  ecclesiastical  court  to  the  king's  court, 
is  sent  back  to  the  former  court:  so  called 
because  the  judges,  on  eonnUtcUion  or  de- 
liberation, and  comparison  of  the  libel  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  party  at  whose  instance 
the  removal  is  made,  find  the  suggestion 
false,  and  that  the  cause  has  been  wrong- 
fully removed. 

Consnltatlyo  (kon-sult'&t-ivX  a.  Having 
Uie  privilege  of  consulting. 

Oonsnlter  (kon-sult'^r),  n.  One  who  con- 
sults or  asks  counsel  or  information;  as,  a 
eontuUer  with  familiar  spirits. 

ConfOltlng  (kon-sulf  ing),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  consultation;  specifically,  (a)  giving 
advice;  in  the  practice  of  being  consulted; 
as,  a  congulting  barrister;  a  consulting 
physician.  (6)  Lsed  for  consultation;  as,  a 
connUting-room. 

ConfOltiye  (kon-sult'iv),  a.  Pertaining  to 
consultation;  determined  by  consultation; 
deliberate. 

He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  sins  not  by 
any  deliberate,  e»nsultivt,\aow\ng  act. 

yer.  Taylor. 

ConinnytVlO  (kon-sfim'a-b1),  a.  [See  CoN- 
suiOLl  That  may  be  consumed;  possible 
to  be  destroyed,  dissipated,  wasted,  or  spent; 
as,  asbestos  is  not  eorurumofrld  by  fire. 

The  importation  and  exportation  of  cousumabU 
commodities.  LacJkt. 

Conmme  (kon-sfim'),  v.t  pre!  &  pp.  ecn- 
turned;  ppr.  conauming.  [L  eonMwno,  to 
take  wholly  or  completely —«on,  in  tens. ,  and 
9umOt  to  take.]  1.  to  destroy  by  separating 
the  parts  of  a  thing,  by  decomposition,  as 
by  fire,  or  by  eating,  devouring,  and  annihi- 
lating the  form  of  a  substance. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together 
They  do  consumt  the  thing  that  feeds  ttidr  ftiry. 

ShaJk. 

2.  To  destroy  bv  dissipating  or  by  use;  to 
expend;  to  waste;  to  squander;  as,  to  can- 
«unu  an  estate. 


Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consums  it  upon  your  lusts.    Jam.  iv.  3. 

3.  To  spend;  to  cause  to  pass  away,  as  time. 

Thus  in  soft  anyiish  she  consumus  the  day. 
^  Thotnson. 

4.  To  cause  to  disappear;  to  waste  slowly. 

His  flesh  is  conxumud  away.       Job  xxadiL  ax. 

6.  To  destroy;  to  bring  to  utter  ruin;  to  ex- 
terminate. 

Let  me  alone  .  .  .  that  I  may  consutnr  them. 

£x.  zxziL  xo. 

Stn.  To  destroy,  swallow  up,  engulf,  absorb, 
waste,  expend,  squander,  lavish,  dissipate. 
Consume  (kon-sum^X  v.i.    To  waste  away 
slowly;  to  be  exhausted. 

Their  flesh  .  .  .  tfaeireyes  .  .  .  their  tongue  shall 
consume  away.  Zee.  ziv.  xa. 

The  wicked  shaU  perish  .  .  .  they  shall  consume. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  aa 

Consumedly(kon-8fim'ed-li),adv.  [Probably 
a  corruption  for  eoneummately.]  Greatly; 
hugely;  deucedly. 

I  believe  they  talked  of  me,  for  they  laughed  con- 
sumedly.  Farquhar. 

Consumer  (kon-sOm'Sr),  n.  One  who  con- 
sumes, spends,  wastes,  or  destroys;  that 
which  consumes. 

Consuming  (kon-sfiming),  p.  and  a.  Burn- 
ing; wasting;  destroying;  expending;  eating; 
devouring. 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire.  Deut  iv.  94. 

Consumlnitly  (kon-sfim'ing-liX  adx.    In  a 

consuming  manner. 
Consummar  (kon-sum'mftrX  n>  In  the  East 

Indies,  a  native  head-servant 
Consummate  (kon'sum-atx  v.t  pret  ft  pp. 

exmeumimattd;  ppr.  eanaummating.  [L.  con- 

twmvM^  eonsummatus — ecn,  and  tummo, 

from  summa,  sum.    See  Sum.]    1.  To  end; 

to  finish  by  completing  what  was  intended; 

to  perfect;  to  bring  or  carry  to  the  utmost 

point  or  d^pree. 

He  had  a  mind  to  consummaie  the  happiness  of 
the  day.  TatUr. 

That  inheritance  is  indeed  less  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  other  than  it  ought  to  have  been;  for 
before  Titian  and  Tintoret  arose,  the  men  in  whom 
her  work  and  her  glonr  should  have  been  together 
consummaud,  she  nad  already  ceased  to  lead  her 
sons  in  the  way  of  truth  and  life.  Ruskin. 

2.  In  law.  to  complete,  as  a  marriage,  by 
cohabitation. 

Consummate  (kon-sum'&tX  a.  Complete; 
perfect;  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  or  de- 
gree; as,  commmmaie  greatness  or  felicity. 
'A  man  of  perfect  and  conaummate  virtue.' 
Additon. 

The  little  band  held  the  post  wi&  consummate 
tenacity.  Motley. 

— CorMummote  tenant  by  eourtesu,  in  law,  a 
husband  who,  upon  his  wife's  deaui,  becomes 
entitled  to  hold  her  lands  in  fee  simple  or 
fee  tail,  of  which  she  was  seized  during  her 
marriage,  for  his  own  life,  provided  he  has 
had  issue  by  her  capable  01  inheriting. 

Consummately  (kon-sum'&t-UX  a<ft7.  Com- 
pletely; perfectly. 

Consummation  (kon-sum-&'shon),  n.  [L. 
coneummatio.]  1.  Completion;  end;  perfec- 
tion of  a  work,  process,  or  scheme. 

The  Just  and  regular  process  from  its  original  to 
its  consHmmatiom.  Addtson. 

2.  The  end  or  completion  of  the  present 
system  of  things;  the  end  of  the  world. 
'From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its 
eonmmmation.'  Hooker.— Z.  Death;  the  end 
of  life. 

Quiet  eonsnnnmation  have.  * 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave.         SMaJk. 

— Contummation  qf  marriage,  the  most  in- 
timate union  of  the  sexes  which  completes 
the  connubial  relation. 

Consummatlye  (kon-sum'&t-ivX  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  consummation;  constmamating;  final 
'The  final,  the  eonmmtnative  procedure  of 
philosophv.'    Sir  W.  UamUUm. 

Consumpi  (kon-sumtO.  n.  Consumption; 
as,  the  produce  of  grain  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  eoneumpL    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

Consumption  (kon-sum'shonX  n.  [L.  con- 
sumptio.  See  CONSUXS.]  1.  The  act  of 
consuming;  waste;  destruction  by  burning, 
eating,  dissipation,  slow  decay,  or  by  fritter- 
ing away  or  wasting:  as,  the  eontumption 
of  fuel,  of  food,  of  commodities  or  estate, 
of  time,  Ac 

Every  new  advance  of  die  price  to  the  consumer 
is  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  his  consumj^ 
tion.  Burke. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wasted  or  diminished. 

The  mountains  themselves  (Etna  and  Vesuvius) 
have  not  suffered  any  considerable  diminution  or 
coHsumftion.  h^oodward. 

&  In  med.  (a)  a  wasting  of  flesh;  a  gradual 


decay  or  diminution  of  the  body :  a  word 
of  extensive  signification,  (b)  More  specifi- 
cally, the  discHue  known  as  phthiMta  pui- 
tnonalit  or  pulmonic  consumption,  a  disease 
affecting  the  lungs,  and  attended  with  a 
hectic  fever,  cough  Ac — i.  lapU.  econ,  the 
use,  the  expenditure  of  the  products  of 
industry,  or  of  all  things  having  an  ex- 
changable  value.  Conaumption  is  the  end 
of  production. 

The  distinction  of  productive  and  unprodnctivc  is 
applicable  to  consumption  as  well  as  to  labour.  AU 
the  members  of  the  community  are  not  labourers,  but 
all  are  consumers,  and  consume  either  unnrodoctivety 
or  productively.  y.  S.  MtlL 

Stn.  Decay,  decline,  waste,  destruction. 

Consumptlonalt(kon-sum'shon-alXa.  Con- 
sumptive.   FuUer. 

ConsumptlonaTy  (kon-som'shon-a-riX  «. 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  con- 
sumption.—2.  Predisposed  to  consumption. 
[In  both  uses  rare  or  obsolete.] 

His  wife  being  consun^^tionary,  and  so  likely  to 
die  without  child.  £/.  Gauden. 

ConsumptlTe  (kon-sum'tiv),  a  L  Destruc- 
tive; wasting;  exhausting:  having  the  quality 
of  consuming  or  dissips^Ung.  '  Conwmptive 
of  time.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

A  loi^  consum^ive  war  is  more  likely  to  break 
this  grand  alliance  than  disable  France.     Addison. 

2.  Affected  with  or  having  a  tendency  to  the 
disease  consumption;  as,  a  eofuumpfm  per- 
son ;  hconmmptwe  constitution;  eontuu^tire 
lungs. 

The  lean  consumptive  wench,  widi  cooghi  decsjred. 
Is  called  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid.  Dryden. 

Consumsttyely  (kon-sum'tiv-liX  adxt.    In  a 

way  tending  to  consumption. 
Consumptlyeness  (kon-sum'tiv-nesX  n.    A 

state  of  being  consumptive  or  a  tendency  to 

consumption. 
Consutilet   (kon-sfi'tilX  a.    [L.  otmtutOia, 

sewed  together— con,  together,  and  «iio.  to 

sew.  See  Sew.]  Stitchedf  together.  Bailey. 
Contabesoenoe  (kon-ta-bes'ensX  n.  [I^  eon- 

tabeeeo,  to  waste  away  gradually.  ]   Atrophy; 

consumption. 
Contabesoent  (k<m-ta-bes'entX  a.  Wasting 

away. 
Contalmlatet  (kon-tab^-lit).  v.  t  pret  A  pp. 

eontabulated;  ppr.  contabtUatina.    (L.  ecm- 

tabiUo,  contabmattirm,  to  board— co«,  to- 

S ether,  and  tabtda,  a  tablet,  board.]    To 
oor  with  boards.    Baiiey. 

Contalralatlont  ncon-tab'fi-la''shonX  a.  The 
act  of  laying  with  boards  or  of  flooring. 
Bailey. 

ContaLCt  (kon'taktX  n.  [L.  contaetiu,  from 
conttn^,  to  touch— con.  and  tango{root  tag), 
to  touch,  whence  also  E  tact,  tangent,  Ac.]  A 
touching;  touch;  close  union  or  jtmctnre  of 
bodies.  Two  bodies  come  in  contact  when 
they  meet  without  any  sensible  intervening 
space;  the  parts  that  touch  are  called  the 
points  of  contact  The  ccmtact  of  two  spher- 
ical bodies,  and  of  a  tan^nt  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  is  only  in  one  point, 
which  is  called  the  point  qf  contact  — Contact 
qf  the  firat  order,  in  math,  contact  of  two 
curves  in  a  point  for  which  they  have  the 
same  coefficient  of  the  first  order.— CVmlocf 
qf  the  aecond  order,  contact  of  two  curves  in 
a  point  for  which  thev  have  the  same  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  tiie  first  order,  and  the 
same  differential  coefficient  of  the  second 
order.— Angle  qf  contact,  the  an^^e  made  by 
a  curve  line,  and  the  tangent  to  it  at  the 
point  of  contact.  No  such  thing  as  a  per- 
fect or  mathematical  contact  can  take  place 
between  two  material  bodies;  hence,  when 
we  speak  of  the  contact  of  bodies,  or  the 
particles  of  bodies,  such  contact  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  physical,  not  mathema- 
tical. 

Contactlont  (kon-tak'shonX  n.  The  act  of 
touching.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Contactual  (kon-tak'tO-alX  a  Pertaining 
to  contact:  implying  contact  'Contagion 
may  be  said  to  be  immediate,  contactual,  or 
remote.'    Papular  Eney. 

Contagion  (kon-ta'JonX  n.  [L.  eontagin. 
from  the  root  of  contittgo,  tango,  primarily 
tago,  to  touch.]  1.  Lit  a  touch  or  touchiiu: 
Hence,  the  communication  of  a  disease  I'y 
contact,  direct  or  indirect  Properly  speak- 
ing, contagion  is  the  communication  of  dis- 
ease strictly  by  contact,  while  ii\fection  is  a 
communication  either  by  actual  contact  or 
bv  the  miaamata  or  germs  which  one  body 
gives  out  and  the  other  receives.  Thia 
distinction,  however,  is  ft^oquently  disre- 
garded, the  two  words  being  confounded  — 
2.  That  excessively  subtie  matter,  in  many 
cases  believed  to  be  germs  of  an  exceed- 
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inglj  minute  onpmixn,  which  proceeds  from 
adlMMed  penon  or  bodr.  and  communi- 
cates the  duMse  to  another  person;  as  in 
cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  and  other  fevers, 
Ac  This  contagion  may  proceed  ftom  the 
breath  of  the  dueased,  from  the  perspira- 
tion, or  from  other  excretions.— S.  That 
which  conmiunicates  erU  from  one  to  an- 
other: infection;  that  wliich  propagates 
mischief;  as,  the  eonlapion  of  vice  or  ox  evil 
example.  'The  scan<ul  and  contagion  of 
example.'  Bp,  Oauden,^4.  Pestilential  in- 
fluence; venomous  exhalations. 

Wttl  hestcaloutofhiswlKdeaoaMbed 

To  dart  tbc  vile  tvtUUfUH  of  Um  night.    S^mM. 

CkmtaciOlied  (kon-t&'JondX  a.  Affected  by 
contagion. 

Cknttaslonitt  (kon-t&'ion-istX  n.  One  who 
believes  in  the  contagious  character  of  cer> 
tain  diseases,  as  cholera,  typhus.  Ac. 

CkmtafiOUt  (kon-ta^JusX  a.  L  Containing 
or  genenting  contagion;  that  may  be  com- 
municated by  contact  or  by  a  subtle  ex- 
creted matter;  catching:  as,  a  eontagious 
disease.  —2.  Poisonous;  pestilential;  contain- 
ing contagion;  as,  contoffious  air;  eontagunu 
clothing.  '  Foul,  eontagiout  darkness  in  the 
air.'  Shak—S.  Contsining  mischief  that 
may  be  propagated;  as,  eontagiotu  example 
4.  Spreading  frmn  one  to  another,  or  excit- 
ing like  affections  in  oUiera 


Hto  fcaias  rcadered  Ut  coorage  more 


etnktgic 


Virt, 
The  root 
OBrry  to  the  ounp 


OrMedeBimd 
C^MAvwwr  terror. 

~-Contagiou»  DiaMuet  Act,  the  title  given  to 
two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  18M,  the 
one  to  check  the  propagation  of  venereal 
diseases  in  certain  naval  and  miUtarv  sta- 
tions; the  other  to  check  the  spread  of  rin- 
derpest, plenro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth 
disMse,  kc.,  in  cattle.  The  latter  act  was 
renewed  and  made  permanent  in  1869. 

ContastoUlly  (kon-t&'jus-liX  'x'v.  By  con- 
tagion. 

Ctontagtonmen  (kon-a'Jns-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  being  contagions. 

Contam  (kon-tanO,  v.t  [L.  eonliiMo— oon. 
and  teneo.  to  hold.  See  Tkmbt,  TliarRB.] 
1.  To  hold  within  fixed  limits;  to  compre- 
hend; to  comprise;  to  include;  to  hold. 


E 


What  thy  stores  emttmm  bring  forth. 

Behold  the  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot 
e^tUmiM  thee.  i  KL  viU.  37. 

S.  To  be  capable  of  holding;  as,  this  vessel 

eofUain$  2  sallons.— S.  To  comprise,  as  a 

writing;  to  have  for  contents.    '  A  sonnet 

containing  her  affection  unto   Benedick.' 

Shak.  — 4.  t  To  put  constraint  on;  to  restrain; 

to  retain. 

The  king's  penon  ctmiaOu  the  unruly  people  from 
evil  occasions.  Sptnsrr. 

Others,  when  the  bagpfpe  sings  T  the  nose. 
Cannot  cmttain  their  onne.  S/imk. 

[n  this  last  sense  still  used  reflexively;  as, 
le  could  not  contain  hinue{f  for  joy. 

Fear  not.  my  lord,  we  can  epmUiim  •mrstlmu,  SkMi.^ 

Sm.  To  comprise,  embrace,  inclose,  include. 

Contain  (kon-ttoO,  vi    To  restrain  desire 
or  emotion ;  q>eoillcally,  to  live  in  continence 
or  chastity. 
If  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry,  i  Cor.  vil.  9. 

ContalnaWa  (kontin'a-blX  a.    That  may 

be  contained  or  comprised. 
Contalnant  (kon-t4n'ant).  n.    One  who,  or 

that  which,  contains:  a  container. 
Container  (kon-tin'«r),  n.  He  who.  or  that 

which,  containa 
Contalnmontt   (kon-tin'mentX    n.    That 

which  is  contained  or  comprised;  the  extent 

'The  contaimn»ni  of  a  rich  man's  estate.' 

PMtUr. 

ContamlnaUe(kon-tam'in-a-bl).a.  Capable 
of  being  contaminated. 

Contamlnato(kon-tam'in-AtX  r.t  prei  App. 
contaminated;  ppr.  contaminatinq.  [L.  oon- 
iamino,  conta^mnatum,  to  blend,  mingle, 
pollute,  from  contamtn,  contact,  contamin- 
ation, oontr.  for  contagimen,  from  tag, 
the  root  of  tamgo,  to  touch.]  To  defile;  to 
pollute:  usually  in  a  figurative  sense:  to 
sully;  to  tarnish;  to  taint:  as,  lewdness  con- 
tamtnatBM  character;  cowardice  coniamin- 
otes  honour. 

Shan  we  now 
CMtoM^>MSr  our  angers  with  base  bribes!    SfuJt. 

Sm.  To  pollute,  defile,  sully,  taint 
Contaminate  (kon-tam'in-4t).  p.  and  a.  Con- 
taminated: polluted;  defiled;  corrupt    [Ob- 
solescent] 

And  that  tMs  body  consecrate  to  thee. 

By  rufian  lost  should  be  etmtmmmaii.    SS«A. 


Contamination  (kon-tam'in-&''shon),  n. 
The  act  of  polluting;  pollution;  defilement; 
taint 

ContamlnatlTe  (kon-tam'in-tt-iv).  a. 
Adapted  to  contaminate. 

OontanfO  (kon-tang'gOX  n.  In  ttoek-jobhing, 
a  sum  ofmoney  paid  to  a  seller  for  accommo- 
dating a  buyer,  oy  carrying  the  engagement 
to  pay  the  price  of  shares  bought  over  to 
the  next  account  day.  In  reality  contango 
is  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  monev  for 
fourteen  dsys,  that  is  for  the  intervsl  be- 
tween account  days.  See  Backwabdatiom. 

Oontankerons  (xon-tanglcAr-us),  a.  Same 
as  CofUaidktfrous.    [Irish.] 

Conteckt  (kontekX  n>     [Norm.  Fr.  eontek, 
opTOsition,  contest— possibly  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  contacL\   Quarrel;  contention. 
C^Mttct  soon  by  concord  might  be  ended.  S/emstr. 

Oonteetlont  (kon-tek'shon),  M.  fLeonteop— 
con,  and  teao,  to  cover.]  A  covering.  'Fig- 
leaves  ^ptly  formed  t<a  contaction  of  those 
parts.'    Sir  T.  Browne. 

ContekOft  n.  [See  CoKTlOK.]  Contention. 
'  Conteke  with  bloody  knife  and  sharp  men- 
ace.'   Oiaucer. 

Oontemeratet  (kon-tem'dr-&tX  v.t  [L.  con- 
temero,  to  defile — con,  intensive,  and  temero, 
to  treat  rashly,  to  defile.]  To  violate;  to 
pollute.    Bailey. 

Contemn  (kon-tem'X  e-t  [L  contemno,  to 
de«)ise— con.  intens.,  and  temno,  to  dempise; 
root  tem,  which  may  be  that  also  of  Or. 
temnO,  to  cut  off.]  1.  To  despise;  to  con- 
sider and  treat  as  mean  and  despiciU>le;  to 
scorn. 

Thy  pompous  dedication  1  efHtemn,       AfiUtm, 

2.  To  slight;  to  neglect  as  unworthy  of  re- 
gard; to  reject  with  disdain 

Wherefore  do  the  wicked  tmtiemm  God.  Ps.  x.  13. 

They  evmitmH  the  counsel  of  the  Most  HM. 

Ps.  cvii.  tx. 

Snr.  To  despise,  scorn,  disdain,  spurn,  defjr, 

slight,  neglect,  underrate,  overlook. 

Contemner  (kon-tem'6r),  n.  One  who  con- 
tenms;  a  deraiser;  a  scomer. 

Contemntngly  (kon-tem'ing-U),  adv.  In  a 
contemptuous  manner;  slightingly. 

Contempert  (kon-tem'p^),  v.t  [LL.  eon- 
tempera — con,  and  tempero,  to  mix  or  tem- 
per. See  Temper  ]  To  moderate;  to  re- 
duce to  a  lower  degree  by  mixture  with 
opposite  or  different  qualities;  to  temper. 
The  leaves  qualify  and  ccnitm/tr  the  beat    H^. 

Contemperamentt  (kon-tem'p6r-a-ment), 
n.  Moderated  or  quaUfled  degrJM:  a  degree 
of  any  quality  reduced  to  that  of  anotner; 
temperament  '  An  equal  contemperament 
of  the  warmth  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  atmosiriiere.'    Derham. 

Contemiwratet  (kon-tem'p«r-&t).  v.t  [See 
CoMTKMPBB.]  To  temper;  to  reduce  the 
quali^  of,  by  mixing  something  opposite  or 
different;  to  moderate. 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  antemperat*  the  air. 

Sir  T.  Brttcnt. 

Contemperatlont  (kon-tem'p«r-&''8hon),  n. 

1.  Tile  act  of  redudng  a  quality  by  admix- 
ture of  the  contrary:  the  act  of  moderating 
or  tempering.— 2.  Proportionate  mixture; 
proportion;  combination. 

Whv  this  €»ni*mptrotioH  of  light  and  shade,  that 
b  maoe.  for  example,  by  the  skin  of  a  ripe  cherrv? 

Contemperatnre(kon-tcm'p*r-i.tflr). «. 
The  quality  of  being  oontempered;  temi>era- 
ture;  temperament  'The  different  oontem- 
perature  of  the  elementa'    South. 

Contemplate  O^on-tem'plitX  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  contemptated;  ppr.  contemplatina.  [L 
contemplor,  cantemmatue,  to  mark  out  a  tern- 
plum,  to  view  attentively,  contemplate — eon, 
and  templum,  the  space  marked  out  by  the 
augur  as  that  within  which  the  omens  should 
be  obeerved.  See  TBXPLB.]  L  To  view  or 
consider  with  continued  attention;  to  study: 
to  meditate  on:  said  both  of  the  mental  and 

{Physical  act.  but  most  frequently  of  the 
ormer.  '  Contemplate  all  this  work  of  time. ' 
Tennyeon. 

There  is  not  much  dlfllculty  fai  conibitng  the  mind 
to  ctmtemJiitUt  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know. 

2.  To  consider  or  have  in  view  in  refwence 
to  a  future  act  or  event;  to  intend. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  in- 
formatioo  ttnttm^mttd  by  those  resfdutiotts. 

Hamitt«*t's  Repfl. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  etmttm- 
pUUt  a  state  of  future  war.  Ktnt. 

Stu.  To  Study,  ponder,  muse,  meditate  on. 
dwell  on,  consider,  intend,  design,  plan, 
purpose. 


Contemplate  (kontem'plit  or  kon'tem- 
platX  v.t.  To  think  studiously;  to  study;  to 
muse;  to  meditate. 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 

So  many  hours  must  I  eoHttmpiat*.     Shak. 

Contemplation  (kon-tem-pU'shon).  n.  [L. 
contotiip(atio.J  L  The  act  of  the  mind  in 
considering  with  attention;  meditation; 
study;  continued  attention  of  the  mind  to 
a  particular  subject 

C»ntem^lmticH  h  keeping  the  Idea,  brought  into 
the  mind,  some  time  actually  in  view.  l^ocJke. 

Falling  into  a  still  delight 

And  luxury  of  conUmpiMtitnl    Ttttnyson. 

Speciflcallv— 2.  Holy  meditation;  attention 

to  sacred  things. 

I  have  breathed  a  sacred  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  cptiitm/tatitn.  SkaJt. 

8.  Act  of  looking  forward  to  or  purposing; 
expectation. 

In  e9Htemplati0n  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he 
left,  leaving  his  house  undismantled.  Reid. 

—To  have  iax  oofnlemplaXion,  to  intend  or 
purpose,  or  to  have  under  consideration. 

OontemplatlBt  O^on-tem'pUt-ist),  n.  One 
who  contemplates.    Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare.] 

ContemplauTe    ( kon  -  tem '  plit  -  iv ),    a. 

1.  Oiven  to  contemplation,  or  continued 
application  of  the  mind  to  a  subject;  studi- 
ous; thoughtful;  as,  a  oontenydative  philo- 
sopher or  mind.  'The  contempUUive  part 
of  mankind.'  Lodce.—2.  Employed  in  study; 
as,  a  contemplative  life. 

My  Bfo  hath  been  rather  cmUen^lmHve  than  active. 

fiacoH. 

8.  Having  the  appearance  of  study,  or  a 
studious  habit 

Fix'd  and  cttUtm^UUtve  their  looks. 

Still  turning  over  nature's  books.    Sir  J.  DenAsm. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  thought  or  medita- 
tion, "tne  contemplative  facul^  of  man.' 
Bay. 

ContemplattreCkon-tem'plftt-ivXn.  Eedes. 
a  friar  of  the  order  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

Contemplatively  (kon-tem'pl&i-iv-U).  adv. 
With  contemplauou;  attentively;  thought- 
fullv;  with  deep  attention. 

ContemplatlyenesB  (kon-tem'pl&t-iv-nes), 
n.    State  of  being  contemplative. 

Contemplator  (xon-tem'plftt-teX  n.     One 
who  contemplates;  one  employed  in  study 
or  meditation;  an  inquirer  after  Icnowledge. 
Contemplet  (kon-tem'plX  v.t.    To  contem- 
plate. 

I  may  at  na/tc^Htem/U 
The  starry  arches  of  thy  spacious  temple. 

Sytv«st9r,  Du  BttHat. 

Contenmoranett7  (kon-tem'pd-ra-n^'ltiX 
n.  state  of  being  contemporaneous;  con- 
temporariness.  'The  lines  of  contempora- 
neity in  the  oolitic  system.'    Philipt. 

Contemporaneone  (kon-tem'p6-ra"n6-us). 
a.  [L.  contemporanetu.]  Living  or  being 
at  the  same  time;  contemporary. 

The  great  age  of  Jewish  philosophy  had  been  am- 
temp«rmn«»tts  with  the  latter  Spanisn  school  ci  Ara- 
bic philosophy.  Jditman. 

ContemporaneonBly  (kon-tem'pd-ra''ne- 
us-liX  adv.  At  the  same  time  with  some 
other  event 

Contemporaneouaneet  (kon-tera'pd-r&"n£- 
us-nesX  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
contemporaneous. 

Contemporarlneee  O(on-tem'pd-ra-rines), 
n.  Existence  at  the  same  time.  HoictU. 
[Bare.] 

Contemporazy,  Cotemporary  (kontem'- 
pd-ra-ri,  ko-tem'p6-ra-riX  a.  [L.  con,  and 
temporariiu,  temporary,  from  tempus,  tem- 
pone,  tima  ]  1.  Living,  existing,  or  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time:  said  of  persons  and 

Albert  Dnrer  was  ctntem^trmry  to  Lucas.  DryAn. 

Bring  ages  past  and  future  together  and  make 
them  ctnUm^orary.  LocJtt. 

2.  Of  the  same  age;  coevaL    [Bare.] 

A  grove  bom  with  himself  he  sees 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.    Cowky. 

[The  spelling  Co-  is  against  analogy.}— Snf. 
Contemporaneous,  co-existent,  coeval,  co- 
etaneous. 

Contemporary.  Cotemporary  (kon-tem'- 

pd-ra-ri,  ko-tem'p6-ra-riX  n.  One  who  lives 
at  Uie  same  time  with  another. 

From  the  time  of  Boccace  and  of  Petrarch  the 
Italian  has  varied  very  little.  The  English  of  Chaucer 
their  conttmporary  h  not  to  be  understood  without 
the  help  of  an  old  dictionary.  Dryattt. 

Contemporlie,  tContemporlietO(on-tem'- 

p6-r1z).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  oontemporixed;  fipr. 
contemporiang.  To  make  contemporary; 
to  place  in  the  same  age  or  time.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 
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Ooatempt  (kon-temtO,  n.  [L.  conUmptua. 
See  CoNTKMN.]  1.  The  act  of  despisiiig:  the 
feeliiiff  that  caiues  as  to  consider  and  treat 
something  as  mean,  vile,  and  worthless;  dis- 
dain; scorn  for  what  is  mean.  This  word  is 
one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  a  mean 
opinion  which  the  language  affords. 

Nothtnif,  says  Longinuo,  caa  be  great,  the  ton- 
tem/l  of  which  is  great.  AddupH. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised;  whence,  in 
a  scriptural  sense,  shame,  disgrace. 

Some  shall  awake  to  ererlasting  contempt. 

Dan.  xiL  a. 

a  In  lawl  disobedience  to  the  rules,  orders, 
or  process  of  a  court  or  l^slative  assembly, 
or  a  disturbance  or  interruption  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Contempts  committed  out  of 
court  are  punishable  by  attachment,  and 
contempts  done  before  the  court  may  be 

Eunished  or  repressed  in  a  sununary  way, 
y  commitment  or  by  fine.  The  power  of 
enforcing  their  process,  and  of  vindicating 
their  authority  against  open  obstruction  ctr 
defiance,  is  incident  to  aU  superior  courts. 

Both  strangers  and  members  are  now  sererely 
ptmished  for  contempts  of  the  House  and  its  Jurisdic- 
tion.  Brougham, 

Stn.    Disdain,   scorn,   derision,   mockery, 

contumely,  neglect,  disregard,  slight 
Contamptlbillty  (kon.tem'U-bil''i-ti),  n. 

Quality  of  being  contemptible.   'Conlempti- 

bUUy  and  vanity.'    Speed. 
Oonteinptlllle  (kon-tem'ti-bl),  a.     [L.  eon- 

temptibuii.]     L  Worthy  of  contempt;  that 

deserves    scorn  or   disdain;    despicable; 

mean;  vile:  said  of  persons  and  things. 

No  roan  truly  knows  himself  but  he  groweth 
daily  more  cotUtmptibU  in  hb  own  eyes. 

yer.  Taylor. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemptibU  as 
its  force  is  dreadful 

2.  Despised;  neglected. 

There  b  not  so  contemptibU  a  plant  or  animal  that 
does  not  confound  the  most  enlarged  understanding. 

Locke. 
8.t  Apt  to  despise;  contemptuous. 

He'U  scorn  it,  for  the  man  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Shak. 

—Contemptible,  Deepicable,  Paltry,  Pitiful 
Cemtemptible,  deserving  of  scorn,  unworthv 
'of  notice;  not  so  strong  as  despicable,  which 
involves  the  idea  of  baseness  as  well  as 
meanness;  worthless  things  are  eontem^tibfe, 
bad  actions  are  despicame;  paltry,  pitiful, 
are  applied  to  things  which  from  their 
meanness  one  would  not  wish  to  be  believed 
capable  of  having  any  feeling  about  at  alL 

The  man's  intellect  was  contemptible.       Motley. 

There  are  two  feelings  which  often  prevent  an  un- 
principled layman  from  becoming  utterly  depraved 
and  despicable,  domestic  feeling  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ing.  Macaulay. 

Turn  your  forces  from  this><>//ri^  siege 

And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task.  Shak. 

That's  villainous  and  shews  a  mostpit^/ul  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  SMaJk. 

Stn.  Despicable,  abject,  vile,  mean,  base, 
paltry,  worthless,  sorry,  pitiful,  scurrile. 

ContemptlblenesB  (kon-tem'ti-bl-nesX 
n.  The  state  of  being  contemptible,  or  of 
being  despised;  despicableness;  meanness; 
vileness. 

Contemptibly  (kon-tem'ti-bliX  adv.  In  a 
contemptible  manner;  meanly;  in  a  manner 
deserving  of  contempt —Stn.  Meanly,  base- 
ly, abjectly,  vilely,  despicably. 

Contamptuous  (kon-tem'tO-us),  a.  L  Mani- 
festing or  expressing  contempt  or  disdain; 
scomiul:  said  of  thmgs;  as,  oorUemptuotis 
language  or  manner.  'A  proud,  contemptu- 
out  behaviour.'    Hammond. 

Rome  entertained  the  most  contemptuotts  opinion 
of  the  Jews.  Bp.  AUerbury. 

2.  Apt  to  despise;  haughty;  insolent:  said 
of  persons;  as,  a  nation,  proud,  severe,  emv- 
temptou$. 

Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondroiu  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton. 

Stn.  Scornful,  insolent,  haughty,  disdain- 
ful, cavalier,  supercilious,  insulting,  contu- 
melious, affrontive.  abusive,  fastidious. 
Contamptuomly  (kon-tem'tfi-us-lix  adv. 
In  a  contemptuous  manner;  with  scorn  or 
disdain;  despltefully. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were 
poor,  and  treated  contemptuously,     yer.  Taylor. 

Contamptnoiimess  (kon-tem'td-us-nesX  n. 
Disposition  to  contempt:  act  of  contempt; 
insolence:  scomfulness;  haughtiness. 

Ooatenanoet  (kon'ten-ansX  n.  [Fr.]  Ap- 
pearance; nretence.    C^tMer. 

Ckmtend  (aon-tendOi  v.i.    [L.  conUndo,  to 
stretch,  strive  after,  contend— e<m.  intena, 
and  tendo,  stretch  (K  f«»d):  root  ten,  seen  in 


Or.  teind,  to  stretch.]  1.  To  strive  aoainst; 
to  struggle  in  opposition:  used  absolutely, 
or  with  againti  or  vaiXh  preceding  the  op- 
ponent or  rival 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fall  of  blood.  ShaA. 

In  ambition's  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Skak. 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  nor  contend  vfith  them 
in  battle.  Oeut.  ii.  9. 

2.  To  strive:  to  use  earnest  efforts  to  obtain, 
or  to  defend  and  preserve:  with  for  before 
the  object  striven  after.  '  Contend  for  the 
faith.'    Jude3. 

You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow. 

Dryden. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love. 
Contend  for  loving  masterdom.    Tennyson. 

S.  To  dispute  earnestly;  to  strive  in  debate; 
to  wrangle;  as,  the  parties  evntend  about 
trifles. 

They  that  were  of  the  drcumdsion  contended  with 
him.  Acts  zL  a. 

4.  To  reprove  sharply;  to  chide;  to  strive  to 
convince  and  reclaluL 

Then  contended  I  with  the  rulers.    Neh.  xiil  tt 

5.  To  exert  power  in  opposition;  to  punish. 

The  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by  fire. 

Amos  viL  4. 

Stn.  To  struggle,  vie  with,  strive,  oppose, 
emulate,  contest,  litigate,  dispute,  rebuke, 
debate. 

Contend  (kon-tendO.  v.U  To  dispute;  to 
contest    [Bare.] 

When  Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome. 

Dryden. 

Contendent  (kon-tend'ent),  71.  An  antago- 
nist or  opposer. 

Contender  (kon-tend'drX  n.  One  who  con- 
tends; a  combatant;  a  dbampion. 

Contendln|r(kon-tend'ingX|>.  and  a.  1.  Striv- 
ing; struggling  to  oppose;  debating:  uiving 
in  argument ;  quarrelling.— 2.  Claslimg ; 
opposing;  rival;  as,  contending  claims  or 
interests. 

Contending  (kon-tend'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
one  who  contends;  a  striving. 

There  must  be  great  struggUngs  and  labour,  with 
earnest  contendings,  if  ever  you  intend  to  be  saved. 

Hopkins. 

Contendress  (kon-ten'dres),  n.  A  female 
contender.  'A  swift  eontendrtu.*  Chap- 
man.  [Raro.] 

Contenement  (kon-ten'd-mentX  n.  [L.  con 
and  E.  tenement.]  In  lato,  that  which  is 
connected  with  a  tenement  or  thing  holden, 
as  a  certain  portion  of  land  adjacent  to  a 
dwelling  necessary  to  its  reputable  enjoy- 
ment 

Content  (kon-tentO,  a.  [L.  eontentut,  from 
contineor,  to  be  held— eo?i.  and  teneo,  to  hold.  ] 
LU.  held  or  contained  within  limits;  hence, 
having  the  desires  limited  to  present  enjoy- 
ment; having  a  mind  at  peace;  satisfied,  so 
as  not  to  ropine,  object,  or  oppose;  not 
disturbed;  contented;  easy. 

Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  con- 
tent X  Tim.  vi.  8. 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's 

rround. 
When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapour,  and  the  winds 

are  laid  with  sound.  Tennyson. 

—  Content  and  non-content,  words  by  which 
assent  and  dissent  are  expressed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  answering  to  the  ay  and 
no  used  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Among  the  Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness 
to  consent  to  a  change.  .  .  .  But  Devonshire  and 
PortUnd  declared  themselves  content:  their  autho- 
rity prevailed,  and  the  alteration  was  made. 

Macaulay. 

Content  (kon-tenf ),  v.t.  To  satisfy  the 
mind;  to  make  quie^  so  as  to  stop  complaint 
or  opposition;  to  appease;  to  make  easy  in 
any  situation:  used  chiefly  with  the  recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

Do  not  content  yoursef/'with  obscure  and  confused 
Ideas,  where  dearer  are  to  be  obtained.        H'atts. 

Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released  Bar- 
abbas.  Mar.  sv.  15. 

2.  To  please  or  gratify. 

It  doth  much  content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclined.  Shak. 

Content  (kon-tentO,  n.  1.  Best  or  quietness 
of  the  mind  in  the  present  condition;  satis- 
faction which  holds  the  mind  in  peace,  re- 
straining complaint,  opposition,  or  further 
desire,  and  often  implying  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  happiness;  contentment 

Ask  thou  this  heart  for  monument. 

And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content.        T.  Aird. 

There  is  a  Jewel  which  no  Indian  mine  can  buy. 
No  chcmic  art  can  counterfeit; 
It  makes  men  rich  in  greatest  poverty. 
Makes  water  wine.  Turns  woooen  cups  to  gold. 


The  homely  whistle  to  sweet  music's  strain; 
Seldom  it  comes— to  few  frodl  heaven  sent. 
That  much  in  little— all  in  nought— Ow/trw/. 

From  Wilby^s  Madrigals,  1598. 

2.  Satisfaction  without  examination;  acqui- 
escence; submission.    [Bare.] 

Forced  to  content  but  never  to  obey,  panting  be 
Ue*.  siSk. 

The  style  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content.     Pope. 

at  That  which  is  the  condition  of  content- 
ment; desire;  wish. 

So  win  I  in  England  work  yoor  grace's  fnU  content. 

Shak. 

4.  The  term  used  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
express  assent  to  a  bill  or  motion;  hence,  a 
peer  who  votes  'content;'  an  assenting  or 
affirmative  vote. 

Supposing  the  number  of  «Mi^^/!r  and  not-contents 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence,  the  pus- 
session,  to  avoid  disturbance,  vugtu  to  carry  it. 

Bacon. 

Content  (kon-tenf  or  kon'tent).  n.  L  That 
which  is  contained;  the  thing  or  things  held, 
included,  or  comprehended  within  a  limit 
or  line;  as,  the  oontenU  of  a  cask  or  bale, 
of  a  room  or  a  ship. 

I  shall  prove  these  writings  authentic  and  the  con- 
tents true.  GreTo. 

2.  In  geom.  the  area  or  quanti^  of  matter 
or  space  included  in  certain  lines.  'The 
geometrical  content  of  all  the  lands  of  a 
kingdom.  Qraunt.  [In  both  uses  usually 
in  the  ^IvavX.]— Linear  content  or  oonUnte, 
length  simply;  euperficial  content  or  con- 
tents, area  or  surface;  tolid  content  or  eon- 
tents  (in  which  sense  the  word  Is  chiefly 
usedX  the  number  of  solid  units  contained 
in  a  space;  as,  for  example,  the  number  of 
cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  Ac;  volume— 
8.  The  power  of  contfUning:  capacity;  extent 
within  limits.  'A  ship  of  great  content' 
Bacon.  [In  this  use  rare  or  obsolete  iu  the 
singular.}— 4.  In  the  euetome,  a  paper  de« 
livered  to  Uie  searcher  by  the  master  of  a  ves- 
sel before  she  is  cleared  outwards,  describing 
the  vessel's  destination  and  detailing  the 
goods  shipped,  with  other  particulan.  This 
content  has  to  be  compared  with  the  cocketa 
and  the  indorsements  and  clearances  there- 
on.—ToMe  qf  contents,  a  summary  or  index 
of  all  the  matters  treated  in  a  book. 

Contentatlont  (kon-tent-a'shonX  n.  Con- 
tent; satisfaction.  'Great  oontetUation.' 
Pope. 

Contented  (kon-tent'edX  pp.  or  a.  Satisfied: 
quiet;  easy  in  mind;  not  complaining,  op- 
posing, or  demanding  more. 

Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  that  I  most  enjoy  contented  least.       Pop*. 

Contentedly  (kon-tenf  ed-UX  adv.  In  « 
contented  manner;  quietly;  without  con- 
cern. 

Contentednett  ncon-tenfed-nesX  n.  State 
of  restinff  in  mmd;  quiet;  satufacUon  of 
mind  with  any  condition  or  event 

Contentful  t  (kon-tent'fulX  a.  Full  of  con- 
tentment 'Conton(A«^  submission.' SafTw. 

Contention  (ko°-ten'shonX  n.  [L.  conientio. 
See  (X)NTBlfD.]  1.  A  violent  effort  to  obtain 
something,  or  to  resist  a  person,  claim,  or 
injury;  physical  contest,  struggle,  or  strife. 

But  when  _your  troubled  country  called  you  forth. 
Your  flammg  courage  and  your  matchless  worth. 
To  fierce  contention  gave  a  prosperous  end. 

H'alUr. 

2.  Strife  in  words  or  debate;  angry  contest; 

quarrel;  controversy. 

Avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and  con- 
tentions, and  strivings  about  the  law.       TlL  iil  9> 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention.    Prov.  zviiL  6. 

8.  Strife  or  endeavour  to  excel;  competlticm; 
emulation.  '  No  quarrel,  but  a  slij^t  cvn- 
tention'  Shak. — It  Eagerness;  seal;  ar- 
dour; vehemence  of  endnsvour. 

This  is  an  end  worthy  of  our  utmoet  contention  to 
obtain.  Rogeri. 

5.  In  law,  what  is  contended  for,  or  the  aifrn- 
gument  in  support  of  it— Stm.  Struggle, 
contest,  litigation,  controversy.  qoarreU 
conflict,  feud,  dissension,  variance,  disagree- 
ment, debate,  competition,  emulation,  dis- 
cord. 

Contention!  (kon-ten'shnsX  a.  \Yt.  cm- 
tenOeux;  It  contenzioso.]  1.  Apt  to  contend; 
given  to  angiy  debate;  quarrelsome;  per- 
verse. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  rminy  day,  and  a  eomim- 
tious  woman,  are  alike.  Ptov.  xxvii.  ts- 

2.  Relating  to  or  characterised  by  conteotioo 
or  strife;  involving  contention;  as,  *  eonten" 
tiota  Crimea'  Spenser. 

When  we  turn  to  his  opponents,  we  emenrc  tnm 
the  learned  obscurity  of  the  black4etter  preancn  f* 
the  more  cheerful,  though  not  le«  <VHAr*«A#«(/ rcguos 
of  political  men.  Brougham 
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CONTBMTIOUSLT 

&  tn  Jaw.  hAving  power  to  decide  ■ 
between  coDttDding  pwtlMi  u,  B  co 
eOBlTTllioUt  JurijillcliDiL 


£.  OrAtincitloD.  or  meani  ot  gntlBcitlDn. 

—ConlrnlinenC  SaliifaiCion.  Conlenliiunl 
,li  putlTCi  lali^aclum  1)  lEtlve.  Tbe  tor 
mer  b  the  FeelLns  of  one  who  doee  not  need' 
leulf  pine  ifter  wtut  li  beyond  bit  reub. 
---  • --  -■  -'e  hirdiWp uf  hi*  (-    "■' 


lot 

id  (Mil  pleii- 


tbe  UtMr  dBKrlbea  U 

one  who  h»  lU  ha  d( , 

•ore  in  the  caotempliUoa  of  hU  iltua 
A  needy  man  may  be  eonUnltd,  but 
birdty  be  iatufltd.—»Yll.  Content,  »] 


, ,    in'teuU  or  kon-t 

That  which  <i  coDUined  or  cor 
CoirfMT,  o, 

Oo&tanDliutila  (kon-Ur'mlD-i 


OmtennlakLt  Contannliiaiit  t  (kon 


OonUrmUtUa(k 


t).  a.    HadiiB 

Bordering  apon;  touchlnc  at  tha  booadur; 
wntlgnout 


of  fronnd.-'J.  To  azyne  la  oppoaltion  U 
in  qoeation;  to  dl^itte^  i 


STii.Tcidlipat«,ciiDtn>Teit,  debate!  Utlgata, 
oppoaa,  argue,  contood. 
OoutMt  (kon-teif),  i.i     1.  To  itifTei  to 
contend;  fallowed  by  uiU. 

i.  To  Tie:  toemnlate.    'Man  wbo  darve  In 
jtotop  ttith  Jon  eonittL'  Popt. 
OiMllMt(kon'leat),ii.    L  Stifle;  atruggte  for 
'  ~  -r.  •uperlumy,  or  In  defencei  ttru^la 


t  TeatiiDony:  proof  by  « 


kHp- 


1.     Knit  or 
Br;  cioae;  nrm.     'Tbe  coaM 
1  callona.'  Dtrham. 
-tekatT,..t.  To  knit  together. 

kon-temriftr-alX, 

Oontextara  (kontoki'tOr).  n.     l.  Thei 

body:  (lie  dltpodtlon  and  unfon  of  the 
atltuent  parta  of  a  thln^  with  nepec 
— "■  ~" —  — ipoilUon  of  parte;  conititn- 

«ated  beinga '  Drydtn, 


In  ScoU  tav,  a  mode  of  Indoi 
Ion  taking  place  when  Miinp  belonging  (o 


DnUOAtlOIl I (kon-tig-na'ahon). n.  [Lev 
\igaaiia — awi,  and  tifrnum,  a  beam.)  1. 
Yame  of  beanta.  a  atory.  'A  porch  or  cloj 
•XT  ot  one  eonfi^MiCfim.'  Sir  U.  WoOaa. 
I  The  act  of  fmmlng  together,  or  onltli 


CONTIKKNT 

OOBUfnfttfll  (kon-tlE'a.it).  a.     Contlcnoiu. 

'The  two  eltremltlea  are  evntiovale.  yea, 

and  contlnuate.'  ifc^laiuf. 
ContUnil^  (kos-tl-gO'l-U),  n.      [See  Con- 

TIQUuml    J.  Aclu^  wnjict  of  UhU«;  ■ 

leliHuf 


of  altuatl 
a  linking  together,  ai  of 


acquainted  wlih  wi 


wrdlog  to  Ihii  principle, 
Lnr  plaice  which  we  »n 

ctghboniiDg  placet  and 

we  hare  been  formerly  happy  or  unhappy, 
the  light  renew!  the  Bgreeable  or  dliagrce- 
able  Ideal  torrgerly  reuiied  there. 
OontiKaOHI  (kon-tlg^-uil.  a.  [L.  enif^ni 
— oDn,  and  (4iyo,  tofo.  totonch.]  Touching; 
meeting  or  Joining  at  the  iurfaceorl»rder; 
clOM  together;  neighbouring;  bordering  or 

or  couDlriea:  uio^lj  followed  by  to.     Con- 
Uaucut  anirlai.  In  fKCin.  inch  aa  hare  one 

a Dr  aide  common  to  each  angle:  otberwije 
ei  Adjmninff  or  ^lUmsant  Aiigla.    See 
'"  ' I^AdJaeent,  Ai^oinitig,  CaMigwmt, 
-'—  ■ .— Stm.  Adjohiing,  ad- 


wntifnaiulr  (b 


CkoD-Ug'll-ai-nei),  n. 
■MIA  uL  tiHibabb;  cloH  unlon  of  lurfa 
or  burdeta.      '  OmlwHoiuiiea   to  othe 
FviUr. 
ConUBUloe,  C0&tlnsiia7  (kon'ti■nen^  k( 


detlru  and  puaiom 


a  penoa  impoiei  upoD  bla 


Sf,-«r 


£.  Appropriately,  the  rcatraint  of  the  paialun 
(or  leiual  enjoyment;  leaiUance  of  ceniii- 
plicenca;  lorbearance  ol  lewd  piMiurei; 

S.  ForlMarance  ot  lawful  pleaiure. 

4.  Moderation  In  the  indulgence  ot  aeiDal 


Ckon'tl-nenl).  fl.    jL.  cm 

L  KefialQlng  from  unlawful  Niui 
merce;  moderate  In  the  indulgence 
ful  pleaiure;  chaite. 


>te. 
Beitnining;  oppoilng. 


nmCi.  InnalUythere 
a  continent  dl  Bering 

theretore,  be  regarded  ai  one  large  iiland. 
and  Noitli  and  SouUi  America  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  Auitralla  maj  be  regardeil 
11  a  continent,  and  Britain  hat  been  -"-  ' 
a  cnntlneot.  u  oppoied  to  Angli 
tl  That  which  coatains  anything. 


illeil 


h,  5c.  iDdl;      g.ffo;      |,iob; 
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CONTIKTTED 


a  Land,  as  containing,  inclosing,  or  bound- 
ing seas  and  rivers. 

Make  the  conttntni,  weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt 
itself  into  the  sea.  SAaJt. 

They  (the  rivers)  have  overborne  their  contimentt. 

ShaJt. 

Continental  (kon-tl-nent'alX  a.  1.  Pertain- 
ing or  relatii^  to  a  continent;  specifically, 
of  or  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
as  distinguidied  from  the  adjacent  islands, 
especially  Great  Britain.— 2.  In  Amer.  hitt. 
pertaining  to  the  United  States;  as,  con- 
tinental money,  money  belonging  to  the 
confederated  colonies  collectively,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  pertains  to  the  separate 
states:  a  word  much  used  during  the  war 
of  independence. 

The  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  coH' 
tinentai  army,  in  contradistinction  to  that  under 
General  Gage,  which  was  called  the  ministerial 
army.  IV.  Irving. 

—ContineiUal  system,  in  modem  hist,  the 
celebrated  plan  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
for  excluding  the  merchandise  of  England 
from  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  issued 
November  21, 1806.  which  declared  the  Brit- 
ish Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  made 
prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  found  in 
the  territories  occupied  by  France  and  her 
allies.  The  blockade,  however,  was  far  from 
complete,  and  means  were  soon  contrived 
for  its  evasion. 

Ck>ntlnental  (kon-ti-nent'al),  n.  L  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  a  continent,  specifically  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.— 2.  In  Amer.  hist 
a  soldier  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
federate states  in  the  war  of  independence. 

Continently  (kon'ti-nent-li),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tinent manner;  chastely;  moderately;  tem- 
perately. 

You  are  not  ignorant  how  Mr.  Boyle  hath  been 
(ridiculed)  for  some  new-made  words,  such  as  ignore 
and  opine.  Ces%r,  I  think,  saith  that  'verbum  in- 
solens,  tanquam  scopulus,  fugiendum  est'  I'll  name 
you  one  or  two — to  apricate,  suscepted,  vesicate,  am- 
tinently,  put  as  o()posite  to  incontmently.       Ray. 

Continents  (kon'ti-nentsX  n.  p^    See  £5- 

CRATITE8. 

Continget(kon-tinJO, vt.  \h.  eontingo.^   To 
touch;  to  happen.    Bailey. 
Contiiigency,  Contlngenoe  (kon-tin'jensi, 

kon-tin'jens),  n.    [L.  contingents;  contingo, 

to  fall  or  happen  to  —  con,  and  tango,  to 

touch.    See  Tact.]    1.  The  quality  of  being 

contingent ;  the  possibility  of  happening  or 

coming  to  pass;  fortuitousness. 

We  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  on  the  ctnttH' 
gtney  of  human  actions.  South. 

2.  Acasualty;  an  accident;  a  fortuitous  event, 
or  one  which  may  occur. 

The  remarkable  position  of  the  queen  rendering 
her  death  a  most  important  eontiHgtney.      Haiiam. 

Syn.  Casualty,  accident,  chance. 
Contingent  (kon-tin'Jent),  a.  [L.  contingens. 
See  Contingency.)    L  Possibly  occurring; 
liable  to  occur;  not  determinable  by  any 
certain  rule;  accidental;  casual. 

Hazard  naturally  implies  in  it,  first,  something  un- 
certain ;  secondly,  something  e«ntingtHt.     South. 

2.  Dependent  upon  what  is  undetermined  or 
n  nkno wn.  'Uncertain  and  coniingenlt  causes. ' 
TUloison. 

If  a  contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he 
attains  the  a^e  of  twenty-one,  and  ne  dies  before 
that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed  legacy.  Blackstone. 

They  would  have  thought  a  ccntingmt  baronet  a 
very  poor  catch,  indeed,  for  ihcoi  to  set  their  caps 
at  Afrs.  Riddelt. 

3.  In  Ugi£,  a  term  applied  to  the  matter  of 
a  proposition  when  the  terms  of  it  in  part 
agree  and  in  part  disagree.  —  Coniingenl 
truth.  See  Trvth.— Contingent  remainder. 
See  B.KMKnmiKR.— Accidental,  Casual,  For- 
tuitous, Contingent,  Incidental.  See  under 
AcciDBNTAL.— Syn.  Accidental,  casual,  for- 
tuitous, incidental. 

Contingent  (kon-tin'JentX  n.    l.t  A  contin- 

?;ency ;  a  fortuitous  event ;  something  that 
s  future  and  doubtful. 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future 
eoHtingtnU.  South. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or 
apportionment  among  a  number ;  a  quota ; 
specifically,  the  share  or  proportion  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  one  of  several  contracting 
powers;  as.  the  Turkish  amtingent  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

The  banner  of  Ae  era^rfre  was  tmfurled.  Frmn 
the  Danube  and  its  Hutu^^arian  shores  up  to  the 
Black  Forest,  from  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flan- 
ders. coHtiHgmts  were  required;  aoo,ooo  men  were 
«"  «nns.  Milman. 

Contingently  (kon-tln'Jent-IiX  adv.  Acci- 
dentally; wiQiout  design  or  foresight 


Continraxtneee  (kon-tin'Jent-nesX  n.  The 
stateoi  being  contingent;  fortuitousness. 

ContlnnaUe  (kon-tin'u-a-blX  o^  That  may 
be  continued.    [Rare.] 

Continual  (kon-tin'fi-alX  a.  [Fr.  dontinuel; 
L.  eontinuta.  See  Continue.]  1.  Proceed- 
ing without  interruption  or  cessation;  not 
intermitting;  unceasing:  used  in  reference 
tojtime. 

He  that  hath  a  merry  heart  hath  a  conttnual  feast 

Prov.  XV.  15. 

I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of 
heart.  Rom.  is.  a. 

2.  Of  frequent  recurrence;  often  repeated; 

very  frequent;  incessant:  said  of  acts  or 

thinss  occurring  or  presenting  themselves; 

as,  the  charitable  man  has  eonttntioj  ai^li- 

cations  for  alms. 

The  eye  is  delif^ted  by  a  continual  succession  of 
small  landscapes.  IV.  Irving. 

— Continued  fever  or  continued  fever,  a  fever 
that  abates  but  never  entirely  intermits  till 
it  comes  to  a  crisis;  thus  distinguished  from 
remitting  and  intermitting  lever.  —  Con- 
tinual claim,  in  law,  a  claim  that  is  made 
from  time  to  time  within  every  year  or  day 
to  land  or  other  estate,  the  possession  of 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  hazard. 
— Continual  proportionals.  See  under  CoN- 
TrsvVD.— Continuous,  Incessant,  Perpetual, 
Continual.  See  under  Continuous— Syn. 
Constant,  perpetual,  unceasing,  incessant, 
uninterrupted,  unintermitted. 
Contlnnally  (kon-tin'u-al-li),  adv.  l.  With- 
out pause  or  cessation;  unceasingly;  as,  the 
ocean  is  continuaUy  rolling  its  waves  on  the 
sliore.— 2.  Very  often;  in  repeated  succes- 
sion; from  time  to  time. 

Thou  Shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  coHtinually. 

9  Sam.  ix.  7. 

—Continwnu^y,  ContinutiBy.  See  under 
Continuously.  —  Syn.  Constantly,  inces- 
santly, perpetually,  always. 

Continualness  (kon-tin'Ci-al-nesX  n.  Per- 
manence.   Hales.    [Rare.  ] 

Continxiance  ncon-tin'u-ansX  n.  [See  Con- 
tinue. ]  1.  A  nolding  on  or  remaining  in  a 
particular  state,  or  in  a  course  or  series; 
permanence,  as  of  habits,  condition*  or 
abode;  a  state  of  lasting;  continuation;  con- 
stancy; perseverance;  duration.  'Patient 
continuance  in  well-doing.'  Bora.  ii.  7. 
'  Cloyed  with  long  continuance  in  a  settled 
place.'    Shak. 

Continuance  of  evil  doth  in  itself  increase  eviL 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
You  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  neeligence.  that 
you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love. 

Shak. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession;  prolongation 
of  existence;  continuation. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  hb  own  preserva- 
tion or  the  continuance  of  his  species.       Attdispn. 

3.  Progression  of  time. 

In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which 
in  continuance  were  fashioned.         Ps.  cx&xix.  16. 

4.  In  law,  (a)  the  deferring  of  a  suit  or  the 
giving  of  a  day  for  the  puties  to  a  suit  to 
appear.  After  issue  or  demurrer  Joined,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  previous  stages  of 
proceeding,  a  day  is  continually  given  and 
entered  upon  record  for  the  parties  to  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time.  The  giving  of  tms 
day  is  called  a  continuance,  (b)  In  the 
United  States,  the  deferring  of  a  trial  or 
suit  from  one  stated  term  of  the  court  to 
another.  —5.  t  Continuity;  resistance  to  a  sep- 
aration of  parts;  a  holding  together. 

Wool.  tow.  cotton,  and  raw  silk  have,  beside  the 
desire  of  cotttinttance  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of 
their  thread,  a  greediness  of  moisture.  Bacon. 

—Continuation,   Continuance,   Continuity. 

See  Continuation. 
Continnatet  (kon-tin'O-at),  v.t.  pret  &  pp. 

continuated;   ppr.  eontinuating.     To  join 

closely  together.    Potter. 
Continnatet  (kon-tin'&-&tX  <^    l^  continu- 

atus.]  1.  Immediately  united;  closely  Joined; 

holding  together. 

As  though  our  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made 
centmunte  with  his.  Hooker. 

2.  rninterrupted;  unbroken.  '  TJntirable  and 
eontinuate  goodness.'    Shak. 
Continnatet  (kontin'fi-at-ia  adv.    With 
continuity;  without  interruption. 

The  water  ascends  by  intermissions,  but  it  falls 
continuate/y.  £/.  H'ilJhns. 

Cont1nnatlon(kon-tin'a-a'*BhonX  n.  [L.oon- 
tinuatio.\  1.  Extension  of  existence  in  a 
series  or  line;  succession  uninterrupted. 

These  thittgs  must  be  worlcs  of  Providence  for  the 
ccnfittualt0H  of  Xht  ipccic%.  Ray. 

2.  Extension  or  carrying  on  to  a  further 
point;  the  thing  continued;  as,  have  you 


read  the  continuation  of  the  storyf— S.  Ex- 
tension in  space;  production;  a  cairying  on 
in  length;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  line  hi 
surveying.— Cont»nt<a<ion.  In  &»(«  tow,  the 
summons  in  a  civil  process  formerly  aotib- 
orized  the  defender  to  be  cited  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day,  ^\t\i  continuation  cfdays, 
and  he  might  be  brought  into  court  either 
on  the  day  named  or  later,  as  the  party 
chose,  unless  the  diet  were  forced  on  by 
protestation.— Con^ntiatum,  Continuance, 
Continuity.  These  words  ^jcrte  in  sl^inifo-- 
ing  a  holding  together.  Continuatum  n 
used  properly  of  space,  eontintianee  ckf  time, 
and  conttnmty  of  substance;  thus  we  q;»eak 
of  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  railway,  the 
continuance  of  suffering,  and  the  ctmtinuity 
of  a  rampart— Syn.  Prolongation,  continu- 
ance, extension,  protraction. 

Continaatlon-day  (kon-tin'Q-a^shon-dJky  n. 
In  the  stock  exchange,  a  day  for  the  seUle- 
ment  of  interest  on  speculations. 

Contlnnatlve  (kon-tin'Q-at-ivX  n.  L  An  ex- 
pression noting  permanence  or  duration. 

To  these  may  be  added  confinuatevet :  as,  Rome 
remains  to  this  day;  which  includes  at  least  two  pR>- 
positions,  vix.  Rome  was  and  Rome  is.         tf'mtts. 

2.  In  gram,  a  word  that  continues  the  con- 
nection between  clauses  or  sentences;  a 
conjunction.  [In  both  uses  rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

Continuatives  consolidate  sentences  into  one  con- 
tinuous whole.  Hams. 

Contlnnatlve  O^on-tin'Q-at-ivX  a.  Continu- 
ing.    WatL    [Rare.] 

Continnator  (kon-tin'Q-it-6r\  n.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  continues;  as,  the  cantinuaUiT 
of  an  unfinished  history. 

Continue  (kon-tin'Ci),  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  eon- 
tinued;  ppr.  continuina.  [L.  continue  (of 
space),  to  make  in  a  Ime  with,  carry  on. 
connect;  (ot  time!  to  keep  on,  conunue. 
from  continuus,  unbroken,  continuous — eon, 
together,  and  teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  To  remain 
in  a  state  or  place;  to  abide  for  any  time  in- 
definitely. 

The  multitude  continue  with  me  now  three  days 
and  have  nothing  to  eat  Mat  rr.  33. 

2.  To  last;  to  be  durable;  to  endure;  to  be 
permanent 

Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue,     i  Sam.  sii.  14. 

3.  To  persevere;  to  be  steadfast  or  constant 
in  any  course. 

If  ye  r0M/mM^  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 
indeed.  Jn.  viti.  31. 

Continue  (kon-tin'fiX  ^^  1-  To  protnct; 
not  to  cease  from  or  to  terminate. 


O  continue  thy  loving-kindness  to  them  that 
thee.  Ps.  nczvi  u. 

2.  To  extend  from  one  thing  to  another;  to 

Sroduce  or  draw  out  in  length;  as,  continue 
lie  line  from  A  to  b;  let  the  line  be  con- 
tinued to  the  boundary.— &  To  persevere  in; 
not  to  cease  to  do  or  use;  as,  to  oontiwue 
the  same  diet 

You  know  how  to  make  yoarself  happy  by  onlj 
continuing  such  a  life  as  you  have  been  lonf  accns- 
tomed  to  lead.  Picf€. 

4.  t  To  hold  to  or  unite. 

The  navel  continues  the  in&nt  to  its  mother. 

Sir  T.  Brtmme. 

5.  To  suffer  or  cause  to  remain  as  before; 
as,  to  cmiUnue  Judges  in  their  posts.  Speci- 
fically—«.t  To  suffer  to  live. 

Bamardine  must  die  this  afternoon: 

And  how  shall  we  conttnut  Claudio.  ShmM. 

Continued  (kon-tin'&d),  p.  and  a.  L  Drawn 
out;  protracted;  produced;  extended  In 
length;  extended  without  interruption.— 
2.  Extended  in  time  without  intermiasi<Mi; 
proceeding  without  cessation;  unceasing;  as. 
a  continued  fever,  which  abates  but  newr 
entirely  intermits.- Cbnfmwed  or  continual 
proportionals,  a  series  of  Uiree  or  more  quan- 
tities compared  together,  so  that  the  ratio  is 
the  same  between  every  two  adjacent  terms, 
viz.  between  the  first  and  second;  the  second 
and  third;  the  third  and  fourtli.  ^e.  as 
1,  2.  4,  8, 16.  Ac. ,  where  the  terms  continu- 
idlv  increase  in  a  double  ratio.  Such  quan- 
tities are  also  said  to  be  in  continued  pro- 
portion, and  a  series  of  continued  propor^ 
tionaU  is  otherwise  called  a  progrrstion  - 
Continued  base  or  bass,  in  music,  the  flgnred 
base  of  a  score  continued  through  the  whole 
piece.  The  term  is  only  to  be  found  In 
old  music— Confinu^d  fractions,  in  mrUk. 
a  species  of  fractions  which  have  acquired 
great  value  by  their  application  to  the 
solution  of  numerical  equations  and  of  pn>- 
blems  in  the  indeterminate  analyiia.  A 
continued  fraction  is  one  whose  denomina- 
tor is  an  integer  with  a  fraction,  which 
latter  fi  action  has  for  its  denominator 


Fite,  fir,  fat,  t^iV,       m€,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mttve;       tiibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       u.  Sc.  sbtine;     y,  8c  f^y. 


COMTIVUBDLT 

Intiaer  wltli  t.  rraetlon.  and  (ha  uma  tor 
urn  UM  rrutlon  ic^n.  and  »  on  to  1UI7 
eileot  Tha  ndncUoa  o(  ununoD  Inc- 
UuluuldTOUDiUutaraaiptHHd  in  lu^a 
nmnben  to  continued  tneoon*.  li  no  mon 
Uun  the  oommon  ptetbod  of  *"^<"j  tha 
graattat  conunon  nMa*an  of  the  two  Wimi: 
lor  tbBD  tbe  *e>aral  qootlenta  becoma  tha 
denomlnalon  of  the  RacCioti*.  tba  anman' 
ton  bahtg  dwayi  I  or  onllT.  An  ipprail- 
matlon  nuy  thni  be  made  to  the  Tilse  of 


appmlantlon  be 
CoatliinadlrftiHi 

IntemipUon;  wit] 


thing  that  had  been  bei[iu  bj  aaother; 
the  cantinuer  ol  a  hlilnry. 
ContlllIllllS(liou-tLii'a-lug).  p.  andn.   1. 
malalUK  Si«l  or  permanenC;  abJilInc:  1 
producing tiiVength.—t  Penaaneni 

COnOaulJltfff (Hon-Untt-lng-Ul, ode    W 

out  InlamipUon:  i-ontinnouily.  /^t^ya 
(Iailtllinltr<kon-tl-na'l-tiXn.  [L  «m«i 
(an]  CooDaclion  unlntemipled ;  coheil 
cloaa  anion  at  parte:  DDbroken  teilDte. 

™/an," 


^'Sd 


parttpietloniljeontinuoUB,  Wound] 
■actum  are  thui  fduti^nt  0/  omJi 
—  Lav  of  amtinuitjf,  m  principle  01 


of  motioD  aud  of  cbango  61  Kenanl,  and 
p»»ee  from  one  *tate  to  another  wllhoat 

OonUMOCkon-tln'a-fl).    atl    Innnaij, 

Hon;  nninlemipted;  unbroken.     Xcmtinu- 
«u  and  unbroken  itraln  of  the  maiHal  aln 
ot  England'    D   W^t^. 

Oui  Itotl,  uV^Uv 

-^""'^t;^' 

under  the  ralla  at  a  raJlwiy  far  their  nip- 
port.  In  place  o( 

InlerraU       The 
chabu  or  timber,  g 
or     longitudinal  1 

Inga  ot  an  arch 


■'  to     "ii 


I.  Int. 


r  which 


g.  I>  actlTB,     The 


uniU,  meaning unceatic,.  .. .      _.  . 

'ormer  epithet  U  preferable  to  note  dnra- 
LlDn»  a  condition,  or  ilmplj  a  reautt;  Che 
atler  to  deecribe  tbe  evertloni  bj  which 
ile  condition  ur  remit  !•  produced     We 

1  brook:  but  we' aajr  an  inuoanl  attack,  the 
nualclani  placed,  or  the  bnwk  munniued 


ceaiing  continuity,  but 


g   habitual   1 


pfr^luat  motion 
ThtdwitfhtDfoujpAareut  la 

Fir^ttual  la  otUB  uaed  in  the  aenae  itf  eo»- 

timUU,  but  iaetionger.  aa  Implying  that  one 

aaaa  no  and  to  the  eerlH:  aa.  1  ainSck  a[  tbe 

ttmU  bichoingi  of  chnrchmen 

•-{kon-Un'ft-u«-U),iida,     In 

without  InlarrupUon.  — Om- 

HiHiouJiF,  QnUinuaJJii.  TbefonDrrdaDOtet 
nnbrokencantlnultT,  the  Utter  cloaeaucoea- 
■lon-  It  rained  evntinuowl^  all  dar,  meani 
there  waa  no  IntermlMlou;  hut.  It  nuned  am- 
n'Huaflv  during  the  daj,  indicate!  that  there 

3oiiUniiaiuiieH(liaD.tln'a-ns-nei).n.  State 


between  Ihe  bllgee  of  caike  wblr^b  are  itowed 

C>onMmt«t«,_CoBtornlkto  <kon-tor'ni-&t, 

ItreAi  eon.  and  torno.a 

having  a  curred  furrow  (eontoTTW)  on  each 
aide,  mppoaed  to  bare  been  atrur-k  In  the 

ceaaora,  and  to  bait  formed  ticket*  of  ad- 

Bome  ud  of  Conatandnople. 
Contonloii,  n.     See  CoirroRTTon. 
OontortCkontoTt^,  e.I.  [L  eonlarnua, 

)    To  twlit' together; 


ooilyeo 


■The 


ertebrat  arterlei 


larl- 


Borreyof  Britain  the  loweiteoDloniing  line 
le  Bl  60  feet  above  the  eealerel,  the  n«t  100. 
the  third  «W,  and  ao  on  at  ereir  additional 
100  teel  up  to  1000,  above  wblcb  the  leitb 
are  taken  at  ereiT  it«  feet  At  and  below 
lOOO  leet  the  lereb  are  taken  bj  a  theodolite 
or  iplrlt-lerel:  alioTg  Ibat  by  a  water-level. 
It  la  eaentlal  to  the  oompleleoeaa  of  a  con- 
lonrlag  line  that  It  ahould  be  carried  on  till 
It  retuma  to  tha  pirint  whence  It  atwteil, 
thui  detcrlblng  a  aort  of  circle.  Tha  Ha  ia 
a  natural  contonring  Une, 
ConUmrOiDn-tbiO,*.!.  Tonukaacontoar: 
to  make  ao  outline  of  a  figure  or  of  a  country, 
In  the  latter  caie  harlnii  rsference  only  to 

, fligX'p^i 

Ing  the  contour:  marlSng  tl 
onUmirinB  line.    Bee  under  tne  nonn. 

Oontoumi  (kon-tOr-nU,  ]))i.  (Tr.)  A 
in  Air.,  uaed  when  a  beail  la  reprti 
■tandlng,  paiaant,  courant.  &e  -^ 
lace  to  tbe  dnltler  dde  of  the  (• 

Ooiitaiinilata(l(kon-tar'n].At-edXa.  Having 
edges  appearing  ai  If  turned  In  a  lathe ;  a 
term  among  anllquaTlH,  applied  to  madali. 

OOIltI»(kon'trB).  [FrnmahypothetlealLatlu 
adJectlTa,  eondrtu,  on  type  of  fit™  from 
titna.  intra  from  intemt.  As. ,  from  a  root 
(arorCralieenlDL  (Rinf,acTDaa.  akr.  lor. 
to  eroae),  the  prepoiltlonal  element  eon,». 
inltr.  Ac.  glVlng,  In  each  ca».  It*  apeclHc 


,  with  Ita 


«  the  ] 


ontmband,  e 


(XnMTted(k< 


t^ethi 
obllflw 


-torf  cdX  p.  and  a.   Twisted 

iieried  corolla  In  bet  haa  tha 

of  one  petal  lying  orer  the  next  In  an 
—  ■" — "—      Coniiirteci,  " 


■•  If  by  U&'ral 


on),  n.    IFr.  c 
irithlng:  'a 


(^t^dMI  (kon-l^i^ 
eapeclaliy  apaamodlc 


WtMiCrtTI't  Lift  ^f  Dr.  »vi/*i*tpak«  ofu 

S,  Is  MttL  a  twiatlng  or  wraatlng  lA  a  limb 
or  member  ol  the  body  out  of  Iti  nataial 
dtaatlon:  the  iUac  paa^on:  partial  dlaloca- 


OontompllCttM  (kon-tor-ta'pll'kU).  e 
lL,nni(ortiu,entaaglei'  --'->.--  ->.„^,„ 
to  fold.l    Infrot.  tumi 

Oontoor  (kon-tOrT,  n 

L.  tomiu  come  alio  FT.  tmmer,  K.  to  nim] 
The  outline  of  a  flgun  or  body;  the  line 

being  determined  by  theihapeol  the  body; 
the  periphery  conlidered  aa  dlitiuct  from 
the  object :  the  word  la  ■canxly  uied  ex- 
cept when  epeaklng  of  ronnded  or  ilnnone 
bodlee :  spedncally.  (n)  In  the  /no  arU.  a 

Bgiite.  (b)  In  A^  the  borlmntal  outline  of 
wurka  of  delencv.  When  the  CDnformatlon 
ol  the  ground  or  worliB  i>  deacrlbed  by  con- 
toura  or  borliontal  sections  tbeae  sections 
are  taken  at  aoms  n>ed  Tcrtlcal  Interval 
from  each  other  suited  to  the  scale  of  tha 
drawing  or  the  subject  In  hand:  and  the  dla- 
tancee  of  the  surf  see,  at  eech  Inlerral,  abore 

are  given  in  llgnres  st  the  must  conrenlenl 
placH  on  the  plan,    (c)  In  mr*.  the  ontltne 


SOT  plan,  BO  that  an  approilmatoly  true 
Ineofltaeontouriapfeeentad,  tbedearoe 

:y  depending  on  the  number  of  llnea 


XngUsbw 

eontropoaltlon 

banftf  —  eonCre,  against,  and  boiufe,  I.L. 
bandum.  a  flag,  a  standard,  aa  the  emblem 
olaathorlly.  Bee  Bamiios,3ah  1  Prohib- 
ited or  eiclnded  by  proclamation,  law,  or 
treaty  Omtraband|i«>i|j«T«BDch  as  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  Imported  or  eiportsd.  either 
by  the  laws  of  a  parttcnlar  kingdom  or  itate. 
orbythelawol  nations,  or  by  apedal  treatlea 
In  timt- 1^  war  aima  and  munltkini  of  war 
ermltted  by  one  belligerent  to  be 


aiupottod 


traiupotied  by  uautrala  to  the  other,  but  ai  c 
held  to  be  contraband  and  liable  to  capture 
and  condemnation. 

ContrslMtiid  (kon'tn-band).  n.  L  ntegal  <,i 
prohibited  trafflc.  '  Peraoni  most  bound  is. 
prevent  eontnlbond.'     B^rla.—%  Artlclei 

f&ltnbuiai  (kon'tra-hand).  Z.L  L  Ti 
declare  prohibited;  to  lorbld. 


a.  To  Import  Illegally,  aa  prohibited  goods: 

OontrUMdlnn  (kon'tra-baad-lim),  n 
TnUBcking  In  contravention  of  the  custoun 
laws;  smuggling. 

Oontrslwndlit  (koD'tra^baud-lst),  n.  One 
who  trafllcs  Illegally;  a  smuggler. 


[It.]   The 

Oontnt  boBOt  moTM.   (L.)   Against  good 
OontoMrt  <koo-ttakt'),  e.  l    [L.  tontrahii. 


if  the  violin  apeci»  of  In 


th:  to  shorten:  toabrfd^; 
c(  the  period  of  life. 


t.  To  draw  the  parta  together;  to  wrinkle. 
(Tlujo)  dMM  ""Iran  iiul  pum  Ihy  bii..  Slut. 
\  To  betroth;  to  affiance:  aa.  A  contiwlrc 
his  daughter  to  B:  the  lady  was  otmtneUd 
toamanof  merit— IT-' — —  -'■-'-- 
on:  tolDcnr:  togaki;  si 
habits  by  Indulgence;  v 
extravagance. 

6.  InvraTn.  to  shorten  bj 

or  lyllable:  aa.  to  eantratt  a  word.— 0.  To 
epitomise;  to  abridge:  as.  to  eonlrarl  an 
eaaay.— flTEt-  To  shorten,  ^uldge,  epitomise. 


],>ab:      h,  Fr.  Ion:      ng,  sbis:      fB,  lAen;  t 
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narrow,  lessen,  condense,  reduce,  confine, 
incur. 

Oontzmot  (kon-traktO,  v.i  L  To  be  drawn 
together;  to  be  reauced  in  compass;  to 
I)ecome  shorter  or  narrower;  to  shrink. 
'Years  contraeting  to  a  moment'  Words- 
u>orth.—2.  To  bargain;  to  make  a  mutual 
agreement  as  between  two  or  more  persons; 
as,  to  contract  for  a  load  of  flour;  to  oorUraet 
to  carry  the  malt— S.  To  bind  one's  self  by 
promise  of  marriage. 

Although  the  younn:  folks  can  cwUractttgainst  their 
parents*  will,  yet  they  can  be  hindered  from  posses* 
sion.  ^fer.  Taylor. 

Ck>ntzmot  t  (  kon  -  trakt ' ),  yp.  Contracted ; 
affianced;  betrothed. 

First  was  he  eomtraa  to  Lady  Lucy: 

Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  that  vow.     Shak. 

Ckmtract  (kontraktX  n.  1.  An  agreement 
or  covenant  between  two  or  more  persons, 
in  which  each  party  binds  himself  io  do  or 
forbear  some  act,  and  each  requires  a  ri^t 
to  what  the  other  promises;  a  mutual  pro- 
mise upon  lawful  consideration  or  cause 
which  binds  the  parties  to  a  performance; 
a  bargain;  a  compact  Contracts  are  execu- 
tory or  executed. 

Of  those  systems  the  most  famous  is  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  doctrine  of  the  '  original  contract' 
or  '  compact,'  which  supposes  all  the  atizens  to  have 
at  first  joined  in  forming  a  community,  and  to  have 
made  a  contract,  or  agreement,  or  treaty,  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  whom  they  chose  for  rulers. 

BroMg^hatn. 

2.  The  act  by  which  a  man  and  woman  are 
betrothed  each  to  the  other. 

Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children? 
I  did,  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy.     Ska  A. 

a  The  writinff  which  contains  the  agreement 
of  parties  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and 
which  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 
In  law  contracts  are  divided  into  three 
classes:— (a)  Contraett  qf  record,  such  as 
Judgments,  reco^izances,  and  statutes  of 
staple;  (6)  Specialities,  which  are  under 
seal,  sucn  as  deeds  and  bonds ;  (c)  Simple 
contraett,  or  contracts  by  parole.  Both 
verbal  and  written  contracts  are  included 
in  the  class  of  verbal  contracts.— wATomtnate 
contra^U,  in  SeoU  lav,  are  loan,  commodate, 
deposit,  pledge,  sale,  permutation,  location, 
society,  and  mandate.  ContractiB  not  dis- 
tinguished by  special  names  are  termed 
innominate,  all  of  which  are  obligatory 
on  the  contracting  parties  from  their  date. 
—Covenant,  Contract.  See  under  Covs- 
N  ANT.  — Stn.  Covenant,  agreement,  compact, 
stipulation,  bargain,  arrangement,  obliga- 
tion. 
Contracted   ( kon  •  trakt 'ed),   p.    and    a. 

1.  Drawn  together,  or  into  a  shorter  or 
narrower  compass;  shrunk.  'To  him  the 
angel  with  contracted  brow.'     MUton.— 

2.  Bargained  for;  betrothed.  '  The  contracted 
peace.     Shak. 

Inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors.        Shak. 

3.  Incurred;  as,  a  debt  improperly  contract- 
ed.— 1.  Narrow;  mean;  selfish;  as,  a  man 
of  a  contracted  soul  or  mind.  —  Contr<uted 
vein,  in  hydraulics,  a  term  denoting  the 
diminution  whioh  takes  place  in  the  dia- 
meter of  a  stream  of  water  issuing  i^m  a 
vessel  at  a  diort  distance  from  tiie  discharg- 
ing aperture  owing  to  the  particles  nearest 
the  periphenr  experiencing  greater  attrition 
than  the  rest,  and  being  Uius  retarded. 

Contractedly  (kon-trakt'ed-ll),  adv.  In  a 
contracted  manner. 

OontractednesB  (kon-trakt'ed-nes),  n. 
1.  The  state  of  being  contracted.  —2.  Nar- 
rowness; meanness:  excessive  selftshnessw 

Contraotibmtsr  (kon-trakt'ibU'M-ti),  n. 
Possibility  of  being  contracted;  quality  of 
suffering  contraction;  as,  the  contractitniity 
and  dUatability  of  air. 

Contxuotible  (kon-trakt'i-biy  a.  Capable 
of  contraction.  'Small  air-nladden  dilat- 
able and  contractible.'    ArbtUhnot. 

Ck>ntraotiblene88  (kon-trakt'i-bl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  suffering  contraction ;  con- 
tractibiUty. 

Contraotue  Hcon-trakt'll),  a.  Tending  to 
contract;  having  the  power  of  shorteningor 
of  drawing  into  smaller  dimensions.  '.The 
heart's  contractile  force.'    Brookes. 

ContraetllltT  (kon-trakt-U'i-tiX  n.  1.  The 
inherent  quidity  or  force  by  which  bodies 
shrink  or  contract  More  specifically— 2.  In 
physioL  that  vital  property  which  gives  to 
certain  parts  the  power  of  contracting. 
This  power  may  be  either  voluntary,  that 
is,  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  brain,  or 
involurUary.  The  muscles  of  locomoUon 
are  endowed  with  voluntary  eotUractUity, 
those  of  the  stomach,  viscera,  heart,  Ac, 


with  inwUuntary  corUractUity.  This  term 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  tissues  of  contracting  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus,  but  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision it  is  better  designated  irritability. 

Contraotliig  (kon-trakt'ingX  a.  Making  or 
having  made  a  contract  or  treaty;  stipulat- 
ing; as,  the  contracting  parties  to  a  league. 

ContraotiOll  (kon-trak'shon),  n.  [L.  eon- 
traetio.]  1.  The  act  of  drawmg  together  or 
shrinking;  the  act  of  shortening,  narrowing, 
or  lessening  extent  or  dimensions  by  causing 
the  parts  of  a  bodv  to  approach  nearer  to 
each  other;  the  state  of  being  contracted. 

Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  the  stomach  into  involuntary 
contractions.  Arbuthnot. 

The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  called  svstole.  Gr^y. 
Some  things  induce  a  contraction  of  the  nerves. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  shortening,  abridging,  or  re- 
ducing within  a  narrower  compass  by  any 
means;  as,  the  i>oem  would  be  improved  by 
contractions.—Z.  An  abbreviation  employed 
with  the  view  of  saving  labour  in  writing, 
and  also  in  former  times  with  Uie  view  of 
saving  parchment  in  extending  MS.  copies 
of  works,  deeds,  &c.  Contraction  takes 
place  in  several  modes,  as  by  eUsion  or  sus- 
pension; writing  a  smaller  letter  above  the 
word  contracted;  running  two  or  more  let- 
tera  into  one  character:  dv  symbols  repi'e- 
senting  syllables  or  words;  by  initial  letters; 
thus:  reed,  for  received;  9^  for  quam;  Mr. 
for  Master;  A  for  et;  p  for  per;  S.P.Q.It  for 
Senatus  populutque  Bomanus.  When  the 
contraction  counts  of  the  initial  syllable 
or  syllables  of  a  word,  as  uU.  for  ultimo, 
plenipo.  tor  plenipotentiary,  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly termeid  an  abbrevitUion.  Sometimes 
the  contraction  becomes  a  substuiUve  word 
in  the  language,  as  proccu  for  procuracy, 
proctor  for  procurator,  sheriff  for  shire- 
reeve,  Fr.  btdmer  tor  blasphemer. — 4.  In 
gram,  the  shortening  of  a  word  by  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letten  or  syllables; 
as,  can't  for  can  not;  proxy  for  procuracy; 
control  for  ^mtre-rdle.—b.  f  A  contract;  mar- 
riage contract 

Such  an  act  .  .   .  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths;  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  o(  contraction  {ducks 
The  very  souL  SMak. 

6.  In  surg.  an  abnormal  and  permanent 
alteration  in  the  relative  position  and  forms 
of  parts,  arising  from  various  causes,  as  in 
ancnylosis,  distortion,  club-foot,  wry-neck, 
Ac.— 7.  In  physics,  a  decrease  of  volume, 
bullc.  or  dimensions,  Uie  usual  effect  of  a 
diminution  of  heat  All  bodies  expand  by 
the  application  of  heat,  and  contract  their 
dimensions  when  heat  is  withdrawn.— ilb- 
breviation,  Contra^ion.    See  under  Abbkb- 

VIATIOH. 

Contraotiye  (kon-trakt'-iv),  a.  Tending  to 
contract 

The  heart,  as  said,  from  its  contractive  cave. 
On  the  left  side  ejects  the  bounding  wave. 

RIackmore. 

Contractor  (kon-trakt'drX  n.  l.  One  who 
contracts;  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain; 
one  who  covenants  to  do  anything  for 
another. 

AU  matches  are  dangerous  and  inconvenient  where 
the  contractors  are  not  equals.  V Estrange. 

Specifically- 2.  One  who  contracts  or  cove- 
nants, as  idth  a  government  or  other  public 
body,  to  furnish  provisions,  clothing,  or 
other  supplies,  or  to  perform  any  work  or 
service,  at  a  certain  price  or  rate. 

ContraHlanoe(kon'tra-dans),n.  [Fr.contre- 
d4inse.\  A  dance  in  which  tne  partners  are 
arranged  face  to  face  or  in  opposite  lines. 
[Erroneous  for  Coantry-dance.\ 

Contradict  (kon-tra-diktO.  v.t.  [L.  conXra- 
dieo-^mdra,  and  dico,  to  speak.]  1.  To  op- 
pose by  words;  to  assert  the  contrary  to 
what  has  been  asserted,  or  to  deny  what  has 
been  affirmed. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  p<^t  of  history 
known  to  all  the  world.  Dryden. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  spake  against  those  things  which 
were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and  bTasphem- 
ing.  Acts  xiii.  45. 

2.  To  oppose;  to  be  directly  contrary  to. 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.    Hooker. 

Stv.  To  oppose,  gainsav,  deny,  resist  im- 
pugn, correct,  recttfy,  retract  recall,  recant. 

Contradiotable  (kon-tra-dikf  a-bll  0.  That 
may  be  contradicted:  deniable;  disputable. 

Contradictor  (kon-tra-dikf  «r).  n.  One  who 
contradicts  or  denies;  an  opposer. 

Contradiction  (kon-tra-diJrshon},  n.  [L. 
eontrodicfu).]  L  An  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary to  what  has  been  said  or  affirmed; 
denial;  contrary  declaration.— 2.  Opposition, 


whether  by  wcntis,  reproaches,  or  attempts 
to  defeat 

Consider  him  that  andureth  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself.  Heb.  xiL  j. 

8.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy;  inoon> 
sistency  with  itself;  incongruity  oir  contra- 
riety of  things,  words,  thoughts,  or  propo- 
sitions; as,  these  theorems  involve  a  cotUra- 
diction. 

If  we  perceive  truth,  we  thereby  perceive  what- 
ever is  false  in  contradiction  to  it.  Grew. 

4.  Fig.  the  person  who,  or  thing  that  cc«- 
tradicta  or  is  inconsistent  with  him,  her,  or 
itseU. 

Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  stiU.       Pope. 

—Principle  qf  contradiction,  the  principle 
or  axiom  that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time,  or  that  a  thing  must  either 
be  or  not  be.  or  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and 
denied  of  the  same  subject  It  is  one  and 
indivisible,  but  develops  itself  in  three 
specific  form%  whioh  have  been  called  the 
three  logical  axioms.  Firat '  A  is  A. '  Second, 
'A  is  not  A.'  Third,  'Everything  is  either 
A  or  Not- A.'  This  last  is  sometimes  called 
the  law  of  excluded  middle.  Aristotle  lays 
down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  logic 
and  of  all  metaphysics, 

Contradictlonalt  (kon-tra-dik'shon-al),  a. 
Inconsistent 

Contradlotloni   (kon-tra-dik'sbus),  a. 

1.  Filled  with  contradictions;  opposite;  in- 
consistent '  Contradictious  tacouiUteaciea.' 
Dr.  H.  More.— 2.  Inclined  to  contradict; 
disposed  to  deny  or  cavil  [In  both  uses 
rare  or  obsolete.] 

Bondet  was  argumentative,  contradictions,  and 
irascible.  B/.  ^KitlaUCs  Narrative. 

ContradlctUmmeM  (kon-tra-dik'shns-nesX 
n.    1.  Inconsistency;  contrariety  to  itaelf.— 

2.  Disposition  to  contradict  or  caviL  [In 
both  uses  rare.] 

ContradlCtiyo  (kon-tra-dikt'iv).  a.  Con- 
taining contradiction;  contradictory;  incon- 
sistent 

Though  faith  be  set  on  a  height  bejrood  our  bunwa 
perspidence,  I  can  believe  it  rather  Mper<levated 
than  contradictive  to  our  reason.  Fettkam. 

Contradictlyely  (kon-tra-diktiv-li),  adv. 
By  con^'adlction. 

Contradictorily  (kon-tra-dik'tor-l-liX  oAv. 
In  a  contradictory  manner;  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  itself  or  opposite  to  others. 

ContradiCtorlnOBS  (kon-trardlk'tor-i-nes). 
n.  Direct  opposition;  contrariety  in  asser- 
tion or  effect 

Contradictorlonit  (kon'tra-dik-td''rins).a. 
Contradictory.  'A  conCrekiietonota humour.* 
State  Trials,  1649. 

Contradlctorlooslyt  (kon'tra-dik-td^ri-u»- 
11),  adv.    Contradictorily. 

Contradictory  (kon-tra-dik'tor-i),  a.  l.  Af- 
firming the  contrary;  implying  a  denial  of 
what  has  been  asserted;  as,  oontradictoTy 
assertiona— 2.  Inconsistent;  opposite;  con- 
trary; as,  contradictory  schemes.  'Schemes 
absurd  and  eontradicUiry  to  common  sense.* 
Addison— Contradictory propositions,n.  lu 
logic,  propositions  which,  having  the  same 
terms,  differ  in  quantity  and  quality.  See 
Contrary. 

Contradictory  (kon-tnHiik'tor-i),  n.  A  pro- 
position which  denies  or  opposes  another  in 
all  its  terms;  contrariety;  inconsistency. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories. 

Bacon. 

Contradlftlnct(kon'tra-dis-ting^9,a.  Di»- 
tinguished  by  opposite  qualities.  '  A  contra- 
distinct  term.'    Goodwin.    [Bare.] 

Contradlftlnctlonflcon'tra-dis-tingk"shonX 
n.  [L.  contra  and  E.  aistinctUm.^  Dutlnctlon 
by  opposite  qualities. 

We  speak  of  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contrrndtstincriom 
to  those  of  presumption.  Sottth. 

Contradlftlnctlye  (kon'tra-dis-tingkt^v). 
a.  1.  Having  Uie  quality  of,  or  characterised 
by,  contradistinction;  opposite  in  qnalltiesL 
2.  Distinguished  by  opposites.    Harris. 

Contradutinctiye  (kon'tra-dis-tingkt^vX 
n.    A  mafk  of  contradistinction.    Harris. 

ContradlitlnsnlBh  ( kon' tra-dis- ting*' - 
gwish),  v.tTL  contra  and  E.  distinouisk.] 
To  distinguish  not  merely  by  differential  but 
by  opponte  qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  bodr.  as 
eontradiitingttisked  Locke. 

ContrailBfure(kon-tra-fi'shftr),n.  tLeontra 
wad  R.  fissure.]  In  «ufy.  a  fissure  or  frscture 
in  the  cranium,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  received  the  blow,  or  at  some  distance 
from  it 

Contra-barmonlcal  Proportion  (kon'tra- 
hlLr-mon'^ik-al  pr6-p6i^shonX  n.    In  mofiL 


F&te,  far,  tat,  ffpl;       m£,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abune;     9,  8c.  tty. 
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that  relation  between  three  tenns  in  which 
the  difference  between  the  flnt  and  second 
li  to  the  difference  between  the  Mcond  and 
third  at  the  third  ii  to  the  flnt    See  Hak- 

XOMIOAL. 

ContnLhantt  (kon'tra-hent),  a.  [See  Con- 
tract.] Contracting;  ooTenanting:  ame- 
ing.  A  common  word  in  diplomiulc  doca- 
menta  of  the  time  of  Hennr  vlIL 

Contrmbeilt  (kon'tra-hentX  n.  One  who 
enters  into  a  contract^  coyenant,  or  agree- 
ment 

Betwixt  the  kfag*!  Mghncai.  the  enperoar,  and  the 
French  )da£,  ac  princes  cttttrmhtnU.  Stiype. 

Oontnlndloant  (kon-tra-in'di-kant).  n.  [L- 
coiUra,  against,  and  mdieofu,  imaicaMtU, 
pp.  of  tti^eo.  to  point  out  See  iHDtOATB. 
Index.]  A  symptom  tliat  forbids  to  treat 
a  sabject  or  matter,  as  a  disease,  in  the 
Qsual  way.    Bwrkt. 

Contraiadioatd  (kon-tra-in'di-kitx  o.t  or  i 
pret  &  pp.  contnsindicaUd;  ppr.  etnUrain- 
dicating.  [L.  contm  and  K.  ina%ciUe.\  To  in- 
dicate in  a  direction  opposite  to  wliat  is  usnal 
or  what  might  be  expected.  Spedflcally.  in 
msd.  to  indicate  some  method  of  core  con- 
trary to  that  which  the  general  tenor  of  the 
disease  reanires;  or  to  forbid  that  to  be 
done  whicn  the  main  scope  of  the  malady 
points  out  *  CorUraindieating  symptoms 
mostbeobsenred.'    Harvey. 

Oontrmlndloatlon  ncon-tra-in'di-k&''8honX 
n.  In  ffitfd.  an  indication  from  some  peculiar 
symptom  or  fact  that  forbids  the  method  of 
cure  wliich  the  main  symptoms  or  nature  of 
the  disease  requires    Anuthnot 

Oontimlret  (kon-tr&rO.  v.t  [ft.  eontrairer.] 
To  cross;  to  thwart;  to  resist;  to  withstand. 
Spen»er. 

Oontrajexra  (kon-tra-jdr'vaX  n.    See  Con- 

TRATBRVA. 

OontrmltO(kontral'td).n.  [It]  Llnmusie, 
the  hi^est  Toice  of  a  mide  adult,  or  the 
lowest  of  a  woman  or  a  boy.  called  also  the 
AlUtt  or  when  possessed  by  a  man  CounUr- 
tenor.  It  is  next  below  the  treble  and  abore 
the  tenor,  its easyrange  being  from  tenor 
O  to  treble  C.  —2.  The  person  who  sings  with 
this  voice;  as,  she  is  a  splendid  eoiUraUo. 

Oontnlto  (kon-tral't^X  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  possessed  of  the  quality  of,  contralto;  as, 
a  eontraJUo  voice. 

Ooiltimmiire(kon'tra-mar).n.  AnontwalL 

See  COUNTKRMURB. 

OoatrmiUltaTal  (kon-tra-na'tftr-al),  a.  Op- 
posite to  nature.    [Rare.] 

OontranlteillOJt  (kon-tra-nI'ten-«I),  n.  [L. 
eontrot  and  nttor^  to  strive.]  Beaction;  re- 
sistance to  force.    BaUey. 

OontnupOMt  (kon-tra-pdsOb  v.t  To  set  hi 
opposition. 

Oontimpoiitlon  (kon'tra-pA-d^shonX  n. 
(L.  contra  and  E.  poeition.]  A  placing  over 
against;  opposite  position.  In  loffie.  con- 
version, in  particular  negative  propositions, 
effected  by  separating  the  word  not  tnm 
the  copula  and  attaching  it  to  the  predicate; 
without  which  the  cha^e  would  in  RngHsh 
be  impracticable. 

But  k  has  been  alreadv  shown  that  the  coovenion 
by  *  <w«/rw/«n]rMM '(br^  natation 'iwiU  enable  us  to 
iiMuce  these  two  moods,  oscensitrely.       tVMmiefy. 

OontrMnmtal  (kon-tra-punfalX  a.  Per 
taining  to  counterpoint 

OontTMUnttrt  (kon-tra-pnnt^X  ^  ^^n* 
skilled  in  counterpoint 

Contra- ngnlariiy  (kon-tnrre'ff(k-la''ri-tiX 
n.  [L  contra  and  K.  remUarity.]  Contrariety 
to  rule  or  to  regularl^.  Norrie.  [Bare  or 
obsolete.] 

Contra -remoDftrmnt  (kon'tra^rft-mon'- 
strantX  n.  One  who  remonstrates  in  oppo- 
sition or  answer  to  a  remonstrant 

They  did  the  synod  wronff  to  make  thisditdactkm 
of  cvnfnt-^vmsnjtrmmir  ana  reaoostrants.    HmUt. 

Contrailant  (kon-tri'ri-antx  a.  [Fr. ,  fh>m 
eontrarier.  to  contradict  or  run  counter] 
Contradictory ;  opposite ;  inconsistent 
'  Without  one  hostile  or  contrariant  prepos- 
session.'   So^tkey.    [Rare.] 

Contrmrlantly  (kon-tri'ri-ant-li),  a<f 0.  Con- 
trarlly.    Coleridge.    [Rare.] 

Contnurla. Contrary O^on-tr&'i^«<-  C^l 
[O.E.  and  8c.]    To  contradict 

In  all  the  court  ne  was  ther  wif  ae  malde 
Ne  wldcwc.  that  <w«cmtrMrf  that  he  saide. 

CAmticer. 

Contrarlant  (kon-tri'ri-ent).  fi.  InBt^li^ 
hiet  the  name  riven  to  Tnomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  barons  who  took  part 
with  him  andnst  King  Edward  IL,  because 
in  respect  oi  their  great  powet  it  was  not  fit 
to  caUl  them  rebel*  or  traiton. 

ContrmzlM  (kon'tra-rixX  «*«  P<-    [8m  CoN- 


TRAAT.]  In  toffie,  proi>ositions  which  de- 
stroy each  other,  but  of  which  the  falsehood 
of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the 
other. 

If  two  unlTersals  difer  in  qnaUty.  they  are  cuttra- 
ritt:  as.  every  Tine  to  a  tree,  no  vine  to  a  tree.  These 
can  never  be  both  true  toeether.  but  they  mi^  be 
both  false.  IVtM. 

ContrartotF  (kon-tra-rf e-ti\  n.    [L.  etmira- 
rietas.    See  CONTRABT.]    1  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  contrary;  opi>osition  in  t»ci, 
quality,  or  principle;  repugnance. 


It  priadpally  failed  by  c^tttmriity  of  weather  at 

Sir  H.  H^ptt0t$, 
Their  reHgioo  had  mote  than  negative  emtrmrii^ 
to  virtue.  Dr.  H.  M0rt. 

There  to  a  eotttrariify  between  these  things  that 
conscience  inclines  to.  and  those  that  entertain  the 
senses.  S#i<M. 

2.  Inconsistency;  quality  or  position  de- 
structive of  its  oppoiiite. 

How  can  these  c^ntrmritUu  agreeT       5A«A. 

&  In  metaph.  one  of  the  associatins  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple oreat  cold  is  apt  to  maae  us  think  of 
heat;  hunger  and  thirst  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing.—Stn.  Inconsistency,  discrapancy,  re- 
pugnance. 

Oontrartly  (kon'tra-ri-li).  adv.  In  an  oppo- 
site manner;  in  opposition;  on  the  other 
side;  in  opposite  waya 

ContrarinOM  (kon'tra-ri-nesX  n.  Contra- 
rie^;  opposition. 

Contranous  (kon-tri'ri-usX  a.  Contrary; 
opiMsite;  repugnant    [Rare.] 

She  flew  c^Hirarious  in  ^e  face  of  God 

With  bat-wings  of  her  vices.     B.  B.  Brgmming. 

ContrarlonSly  (kon-tr&'ri-u»-li),  adv.  Con- 
trarlly;  oppositely.    [Rare.] 

ContnilWlW  (kon'tra-ri-wls),  adv.  [Con- 
trary, and  vise,  manner.  1  On  the  contrary; 
oppositely;  on  the  other  nand. 

Not  renderiiur  evfl  for  evil,  nor  raiSag  for  railing; 
but  cmtrmHwSt,  blci^i«.  i  Pet  Ui.  9. 

Contra-rotatlon  (kon'tra-rd-ti^'shonl  n. 
[L.  eontra,  aoainst,  and  £.  rotation  (which 
seeXl  Circular  motion  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  some  other  circular  motion. 

Contrary  (kon%a-ri),  a.  [L.  eontraWta, 
from  contra,  sgainst;  Fr.  contraUrt.'\  L  Op- 
posite; adverse:  moving  against  or  in  an 
opposite  direction;  as,  century  winds. 

We  have  lost  our  labour,  they  have  gone  a  cott- 
trary  way.  Shak. 

2.  Opposite;  contradictory;  not  merely  dif- 
ferent, but  Inconsistent  or  repugnant 

The  flesh  histeth  agafaist  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
wainst  the  flesh;  andthese  are  centrmry.  the  one  to 
the  other.  CaL  v.  17. 

8.  Given  to  contradiction  or  resistance;  self- 
willed;  perverse;  froward;  as,  a  contrary 
child.  rColloq.}— 1  Different  *Hath  ap- 
pointed them  oonfrory  places. 'SAolr.  [Rare.] 
61.  Opposite  or  opposed  to  what  is  risht; 
wrong.  'Slippers  which  his  nimble  haste  had 
falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet'  Swi/t 
[Rare.]— 4}.  In  mt.  noting  things  that  are 
opposed  or  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
In  this  use  written  also  Contra.  [This  adjec- 
tive, in  many  phrases,  is  to  be  treated  gram- 
matically as  an  adverb,  or  as  an  adjective 
referring  to  a  sentence  or  affirmation;  as. 
this  happened  contrary  to  my  expectations. 
The  word  here  really  belongs  to  the  afflrma- 
tion  or  fact  dedand,  thu  happened;  for 
contrary  does  not,  like  an  advwb,  express 
the  mafUMT  of  happening,  but  that  the  fact 
itself  was  oontranr  to  my  expectation.  Ac- 
cording, agreeaUe,  pumutnt,  antecedent, 
prior,  anterior,  Ac,  are  often  used  In  like 
manner.]— Oonlmry  and  contradictory,  in 
logic,  (a)  two  propositions  are  contrary  when 
the  one  denies  every  poMible  case  of  the 
other;  they  are  cotUradictory  when.  •  one 
being  universal,  the  other  denies  some  only 
of  the  things  asserted  in  the  first  (6)  Two 
terms  are  contrary  which,  while  belonging 
to  the  same  class  or  cateoory,  are  the  most 
widely  different  of  all  that  belong  to  the 
class;  as,  good,  bad;  wiee,  focli^;  vfhite, 
Na«fe.— Stn.  Adverse,  repugnant,  hostile, 
inimiral.  discordant^  inconsistent 
Contrary  (kon'tra-rQ.  n.  L  A  thing  that  is 
contrary  or  of  opponte  qualitiea 

No  emtrmrus  hold  more  aatipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  ShmM, 

1 A  proposition  contrary  to  another, or  afact 
contrary  to  what  is  alleged;  as,  this  is  stated 
to  be  a  fact,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
the  contrary.  Specifically— 8.  In  logic,  see 
OONTEARIB.  —4.  f  An  advenarr.  '  whether 
he  or  thou  sle  his  contrary. '  OMueer.—On 
the  contrary,  in  opposition;  on  the  other 
side.— To  the  contrary,  to  an  opposite  pur- 


Contraryt  (kon'tra-ri),  v.t  [Fr.  oontrarier. 
To  contradict  or  oppose.    'You  must  con 


pose  or  fact;  as,  he  said  it  was  Just,  but  I 
told  him  to  the  contrary. 

They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction  to  the  <wfi- 
trary.  StiHiMi^tH. 

M 
oppose.    'You  must  con- 
trary m^'    Shak. 

ContraxT-mlnded  (kon'tra-ri-mlnd-edX  a. 
Of  a  different  mind  or  opinion. 
ContnLSt  (kon-trasfl  v.L    [Fr.  contraeter, 
from  L.  contra,  oi>posite,  and  etare,  to  stand.  ] 

1.  To  set  in  opposition  two  or  more  objects 
of  a  like  kind,  with  a  view  to  show  the  dif- 
ference or  disumilitude.  and  to  manifest  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  one  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  other,  or  to  exhibit  the  excel- 
lence of  the  one  and  the  defects  of  the  other 
in  a  mor^  striking  view:  as.  to  eontratt  two 
pictures  or  statues.  'The  generosity  of  one 
person  cotUraeted  with  the  meanness  of 
another'    Crabb. 

To  (ftUrtut  the  goodness  of  God  with  our  rebellion. 
win  tend  to  Biake  us  humble  and  thankful    CUirJk. 

2.  To  exhibit  differences  or  dissimilitude  in 
paintinff  and  sculpture,  by  position  or  atti- 
tude, either  of  the  whole  figure  or  of  its 
members;  or  to  show  to  advantage  by  oppo- 
sition or  difference  of  position. 

The  figures  must  not  be  all  on  one  side,  but  must 
cftUrtut  each  other  by  their  several  positions. 

DrydtH. 

ContnLSt  (kon-trastO.  v.i.  To  stand  in  con- 
trast or  opposition  to. 

The  loinu  which  divide  the  sandstone  e0Mtrast 
finely  with  the  divisional  planes  which  separate  the 
basalt  into  pillars.  /jW/. 

ContnLSt  (kon'trast),  n.  Opposition  or  dis- 
similitude of  objects,  by  which  the  one  con- 
tributes to  the  visiDiUtv  or  effect  of  the 
other;  the  placing  together  in  view  or  in 
Juxtaposition  things  belonging  to  the  same 
cat^^rv  or  class  but  widely  oiffering  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  render  the  difference 
more  vivioly  mariced;  comparison  by  con- 
trariety of  oualities;  opposition  of  thing  or 
qualities.  'The  contraeti  and  resemblances 
of  the  seasons.'    WhewelL 

•  contrast  to  applicable  to  things  of  a  similar  kind. 
We  never  speak  of  k  contrast  between  a  man  and  a 
mountain,  or  between  a  dog  and  a  tree;  but  we  ob- 
serve the  contrast  between  an  oak  and  a  shrub,  and 
between  a  palace  and  a  cottage.  tVtdsttr. 

What  a  ctnirtut  between  modesty  and  Impudence, 
or  between  a  well-bred  man  and  a  clown  i    Ogitvu. 

2.  In  the  fine  arte,  opposition  of  varied 
forms  in  sculpture  or  colours  in  painting, 
which  by  sudi  Juxtaposition  more  vivld^ 
express  each  other's  peculiarities.  FairhUt. 

Contra-ftlnnilant  (Ko°*^ra-st^'A-iAnt),  n. 
In  med.  a  medicine  which  tends  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  a  stimulant 

Contrate  (kontr&tX  a.  [L  contra,  against, 
contrary:]  Having oogs  or  teeth  placed  oon- 
tranr to  those  of  common  wheels,  or  pro- 
jecting parallel  to  the  axis:  used  chiefly  of 
the  wheels  in  clockwork. 

Contra-tenor,  Contra-tenore  (kon'tra- 
ten-«r.  kon'tra-tft-nd'ri ).  n.  In  mutie,  a 
middle  part  between  the  tenor  and  treble ; 
contralto;  counter-tenor. 

Contrato-Wheel(kon'trit-wh61Xn.  Awheel 
having  the  teeth  projecting  perpendicularly 
to  the  plane  of  the  wheel    See  Contrate. 

Contrayallatlon,Conntoryallatlon(kon'- 
tra-val-U''shon,koun't4r-val-li''shon),fL  [Fr. 
contrevaUation,  from  L.  contra,  aminst,  and 
vallum,  a  rampart]  In  fort  a  chain  of  re- 
doubts and  breastworics  raised  by  the  besieg- 
ers about  a  fortress,  either  unconnected  or 
united  by  a  parapet,  to  prevent  sorties  of  tlie 
garrison. 

OontraTono  (kon-tra-v«nO.  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
contravened;  ppr.  contravening.  [L.  contra- 
venio— contra,  against,  and  venio,  to  come.] 

1.  To  come  or  be  In  conflict  with;  to  oppose 
in  principle  or  effect ;  to  obstruct  in  opera- 
tion; to  defeat 

Laws,  that  place  the  subject  in  such  a  state,  coh- 
traven*  the  first  principles  of  the  compact  of  author- 
ity ;  they  exact  obedience  and  yield  no  protection. 

2.  To  act  SO  as  to  violate;  to  transgress;  as. 
we  must  not  contravene  the  law.— Stn.  To 
contradict,  set  aside,  nullify,  defeat,  cross, 
obstruct 

ContraTonor  (kon-tra-vfo'«r),  n.  One  who 
contravenes. 

ContraTOnlnf  (kon-tra-vfo'ingX  n.  Contra- 
vention ;  as,  the  contravening  of  an  act  of 
parliament    8UUe  Triale. 

ContraTontlonCkon-tra-ven'shonXn.  i.The 
act  of  contravening,  violating,  or  transgress- 
ing; violation;  opposition;  as.  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  allies  were  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty.  'IneonfraMvUionofaU  his  mar- 


ch, oAain;     di.8clo<A;     g,po;     J,  job;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  stn^;     IB,  then;  th,  thin;    w.  irig;    wh,  wMg;    ih,  acure. -^See  Kbt. 
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riage  speculations. '  Motley.  —2.  In  Seats  law, 
any  act  done  in  violation  of  a  legal  condition 
or  obligation  bv  which  the  contravener  is 
bound;  especially  applied  to  an  act  done  by 
an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  deed,  or  to  acta  of  mol^tation 
or  outrage  committed  by  a  person  in  viola- 
tion of  law-burrows. 

ContraverBloxi  (kon-tra-vto'shon),  n.  FL. 
emUra,  and  versio,  a  turning.]  A  turning 
to  the  opposite  side;  antistropha  Cotgrave. 
[Bare.] 

Ck>ntrayerva,  Contrajerva  (kon-tra-ydr"- 
va,  kon-tra-jdr'va),  n.  [Sp.  contrayerba,  Fg. 
contraherva— contra,  and  yerba,  herva,  an 
herb  (L.  herba);  a  counter  herb,  an  antidote 
for  poison,  or,  in  general,  an  antidote.  ]  The 
name  applied  to  an  aromatic  bitterish  root 
which  is  imported  from  tropical  America, 
and  used  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic.  It  is 
the  produce  of  Dor»tenia  Contrajerva,  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Urticacese. 

Contre  (koh'tr),  adv.  [Fr.]  In  her.  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  several  bearings  on  ac- 
count of  their  cutting  the  shield  contranr 
and  opposite  ways.  Thus  we  meet  with 
contre-bends,  contre-chevron ;  contre-pale, 
&c.,  when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the 
same  nature  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as 
colour  may  be  opposed  to  metal  and  metal 
to  colour. 

Ck>ntrectationt  (kon-trek-t&'shonX  n.  [L. 
eontrectatio,  contrectationit—oon,  and  trac- 
tare,  to  handle.]  A  touching  or  handling. 
Ferrand. 

ContreHdance  (koh-tr-d&ns),  n.  [Fr.  eontre- 
danae.]  A  French  dance;  a  kind  of  quad- 
rille. 

Ckmtrefete,t  v.t.  To  countetfeit   Chaucer. 

Contre-teO^S  (koh-tr-tafiX  n.  [Fr.]  An 
unexpected  and  untoward  accident;  an  em- 
barrassing conjuncture;  a  hitch. 

Oontrlbntable  (kon-trib'at-a-bl),  a.  That 
can  be  contributed. 

CfOntrilratary  (kon-trib'Qt-a-riX  a.  [See 
Contribute.]  Paying  tribute  to  the  same 
sovereign;  contributing  aid  to  the  same 
chief  or  principal;  adcung  something  to  a 
common  stock. 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where 
this  river  received  a  cotttributary  stream. 

Trans.  ^EfAnvilU. 

Oontrllmte  (kon-trib'QtX  v.t.  pret  <ft  pp. 
contributed;  ppr.  eontrSiuting.  [L.  eontri- 
buo—eon,  and  tribuo,  to  grant,  assign,  or 
impart  See  Tribe.  Tribute.]  To  give 
or  grant  in  common  with  others ;  to  give  to 
a  common  stock  or  for  a  common  purpose ; 
to  pay  a  share. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of 
the  allies.  Addison. 

Oontrllmte  (kon-trib'ilt),  9.  i.  Togivea];)art; 
to  lend  a  portion  of  power,  aid,  or  influence; 
to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect 

There  is  not  a  single  beautv  in  the  piece,  to  which 
the  invention  must  not  contrAute.  Poft. 

Btn.  To  impart,  minister,  conduce,  admi- 
nister, promote,  forward. 
Contribution  (kon-tri-bd'shonX  n.  l.  The 
act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock  or  in  com- 
mon with  others ;  the  act  of  lending  a  por- 
tion of  power  or  influence  to  a  common  pur- 
pose ;  the  payment  of  each  man's  share  of 
some  common  expense.  '  To  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints.*  Bom.  xv. 
26.-2.  That  which  is  given  to  a  common 
stock  or  purpose,  either  by  an  individual  or 
by  many;  the  sum  or  thing  contributed. 

Of  Aristotle's  actual  contributions  to  the  physical 
sciences  I  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  these  sciences. 

H'hrtv<U. 

8.  MHiL  an  imposition  paid  by  a  frontier 
country  to  secure  itself  from  being  plun- 
dered by  the  enemy's  army ;  an  imposition 
upon  a  country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
which  is  levied  under  various  pretences 
and  for  various  purposes,  usually  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  —4  In  law,  a  payment 
made  by  each  of  several  having  a  common 
interest  of  his  share  in  a  loss  suffered,  or 
in  an  amount  paid,  by  one  of  the  number 
for  the  common  good ;  more  specifically,  a 
payment  levied  on  each  of  the  several  own- 
ers of  a  vessel  for  equalizing  the  loss  arising 
from  sacrifices  made  for  the  common  safety 
in  sea  voyages,  where  the  ship  is  In  danger 
of  beins  lost  or  capturedL— Suit  for  eontri- 
btUion,  in  law,  a  suit  in  equity  brought  by 
one  of  several  parties  who  has  discharged  a 
liability  common  to  all,  to  compel  the  others 
to  contribute  thereto  proportionally. 

Contrlbutlonairkon-tri-ba'Bhon-al).a.  Fur- 
nishing contributions. 

Ck>ntrlDutlYe  (kon-trib'ikt-ivX  a.    Tending 


to  contribute;  contributing;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  giving  a  portion  of  aid 
or  influence;  lending  aid  to  promote,  in 
concurrence  with  others. 

This  measure  is  tontributive  to  the  same  end. 

Taylor. 

Contributor  (kon-trit/ut-^r),  n.  One  who 
contributes ;  one  who  gives  or  pays  money 
to  a  common  stock  or  fund ;  one  who  gives 
aid  to  a  common  purpose  in  conjunction 
with  others. 

Contrlbntcny  (kon-trit/fi-to-riX  a.  Contri- 
buting to  the  same  stock  or  purpose ;  pro- 
motii^  the  same  end;  bringing  assistance 
to  some  Joint  design,  or  increase  to  some 
common  stock. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  no  one  was  contributory  to  a 
subsidy  who  did  not  possess  a  vote.  HaUatn. 

Contributonr  (kon-trib'u-to-ri),  n.  A  con- 
tributor. 'Eveiy  one  to  be  contributories 
according  to  their  goods  and  lands.'  Strype. 

ContrlsttCkon-tristO.v.e.  [See  below.]  To 
make  sorrowful;  to  sadden.  'To  deject  and 
eontrist  myself.'    Sterne. 

ContxlBtatet  (kon-tris'tat},  v.t    [L.  oon^ 

tristo;  trietia,  sad.]    To  make  sorrowful. 

Let  me  never  more  amtristati  thy  Holjr  Spirit. 

Spiritual  Conqttrst. 

Contrlstationt  (kon-tris-ta'shon),  n.  The 
act  of  m^ng  saa,  or  the  state  of  being  sad. 
'  Pangs  of  fear  and  eontmf otum. '  Bobwaon. 

Contrite  (kon'trit),  a.  [L.  eontritus,  from 
contero,  to  break  or  bruise— eon,  and  tero, 
to  bruise,  rub,  or  wear.  See  Trttb.]  JAt 
worn  or  bruised;  hence,  broken-hearted  for 
sin ;  deeply  affected  with  grief  and  sorrow 
for  having  offended  Ood;  humble;  penitent; 
as,  a  contrite  sinner. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise.  Ps.  IL  27. 

Prostrate  my  contrite  heart  I  rend.     Roscommon. 

Stn.  Penitent,  re];)entant»  humble,  sorrow- 
ful 

Contrite  (kon'trit),  n.  A  contrite  person; 
a  penitent    Hooker. 

Contritely  (kon'trit-ll),  adv.  In  a  contrite 
manner;  with  penitence. 

Contrlteness  (kon'trit-nesX  n.  Deep  sorrow 
and  penitence  for  sin. 

Contrition  (kon-tri'shon),  n.  [L.  emitritio. 
See  CONTRITB.]  1. 1  The  act  of  grinding  or 
rubbing  to  powder.  '  Beducible  into  powder 
by  contrition.'  Sir  T.  Browne.— 2.  Grief  of 
heart  for  having  offended  God;  deep  sorrow 
for  sin ;  sincere  penitence. 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour,  from  thy  seed. 
Sown  with  contrition  m  his  heart.  Milton. 

Syn.  Bepentance,  penitence,  humiliation, 
compunction,  self-reproach,  remorse. 

Contrlturate  (kontrit'Or-atX  v.t.  To  pul- 
verize or  reduce  to  small  particles. 

Contrlvable  (kon-triv'a-bl).  a.    [See  Con- 
trive.] That  may  be  contrived;  capable  of 
being  planned,  invented,  or  devised. 
Perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  coutrivable. 

tf'tlbiHS. 

Contrlvanoe  (kon-triv'ans).  n.  [See  Con- 
trive. ]  1.  The  act  of  contriving,  inventing, 
devising,  or  planning  the  disposition  of 
things  for  a  puticular  purpose. 

The  machine  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates  by  its 
construction,  contrivance  and  design  Contrivance 
must  have  had  a  contriver.  Pat^, 

Our  bodies  are  made  accordinff  to  the  most  curious 
artifice  and  orderly  contrrvanoe.  GlanviUe. 

2.  The  thing  contrived,  planned,  or  invented; 
an  artifice;  plot;  scheme;  as,  an  interesting 
mechanical  contrivance. 

Have  I  not  manaf^ed  my  contrivance  wefl. 
To  try  your  love,  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine. 

Dryden, 
Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to 
provide  for  human  wants.  Burke. 

Syn.  Device,  plan,  scheme,  invention,  pro- 
ject, design,  machination,  shift 
Contrive  (kon-triy^,  v.t,  pret  &  pp.  con- 
trived;'^^t.  oontrivxng.  \yi.lLcontrove,eon- 
treve,  O.Fr.  cotitrover,  Fr.  controuver,  to  in- 
vent, to  fabricate— con,  and  trouver,  to  find, 
from  L.  turbare,  to  disturb,  hence,  to  rum- 
mage, to  find.  ]  To  invent ;  to  devise ;  to  plan. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  design,  which 
he  first  establishes,  and  then  contrives  the  means 
which  wilt  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.  Dryden. 

The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

Goldsmith. 

Stn.  To  invent,  discover,  plan,  concert,  pro- 
ject, plot,  hatch. 

Contzive  (kon-tri v^  v.  i.  To  form  schemes  or 
des^s;  to  plan;  to  scheme.  'With  traitors 
do  contrive.     Shah. 

Contrive t  (kon-trivO.  v.t.  [L.  contero,  pret 
contrivi,  to  wear  away.  An  extremely  irregu- 
lar formation,  and  opposed  to  all  analogy.] 
To  wear  away;  to  spend. 


Please  ye.  we  may  contrive  this  aflexnooa.  and 
quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health.  SkaM. 

Three  ages  such  as  mortal  men  contrive.    Spenstr, 

Contrlvement  t  (kon-triv'mentX  n.  Cod- 
trivance;  invention.  'The  admirable  ooiv 
trivement  and  artifice  of  this  great  fabrick. ' 
QlanviUe. 

Gontrlyer  (kon-triv'ftrX  n.  An  inventor; 
one  who  plans  or  devises;  a  schemer. 

Contriving  (kon-triv^ingi  n.  Act  of  plan* 
ning;  forming  in  design;  invention;  machi- 
nauon. 


One  that  dept  in  the 
to  do  it. 


of  lutt,  and  waked 
SMaM. 


Control  (kon-trdlO.  n.  [Fr.  eafnir6U,  a  contr. 
for  contre,  against,  and  rdia,  a  roll,  list, 
catalogue.  See  Boll.]  Lt  Primarily,  a 
book  register  or  account  kept  to  correct  or 
check  another  account  or  r^^ister;  a  coun- 
ter register.  Johneon.  Hence— 2.  Check ; 
restraint;  as,  to  speak  or  to  act  without  oim^ 
froi;  the  wind  raged  without  ootUroi.  'Equal- 
poised  oontroL'    Tennyton. 

If  the  sinner . . .  lay  no  restraint  npoo  hb  lusts,  no 
control  upon  his  appetites,  he  ii  certainfy  too  strong 
for  the  means  of  grace.  South. 

8.  Power;  authority;  government;  command; 
as,  children  should  be  under  the  oofWtrol  of 
their  parents. 

Keep  it  otirs,  O  God,  from  brute  control: 

O  statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  ejre.  the  soul 

Of  Europe,  keep  your  England  whole.    Tomi^fson. 

—Board  of  Control,  a  board  of  six  membera 
established  in  1784  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India.  The  president  of  the 
board  was  a  chief  minister.of  the  crown  and 
member  of  the  ministry. '  This  board  waa 
abolished  in  1858,  when  the  government  of 
India  was  transferred  to  the  crown. 
Control  (kon-trorx  v.t  pret  &  pp.  con- 
trolled;  ppr.  controuing.  l.t  To  check  by  a 
counter  register  or  double  account— 8.  t  To 
prove  by  counter  statements;  to  confute;  to 
convict 

This  account  was  controlled  to  be  false.     Fuller. 

The  Duke  of  Milan  and  his  more  beaver  daughter 
could  control  thee.  Shah. 

S.  To  exercise  control  over;  to  hold  in  re- 
straint or  check;  to  subject  to  authority;  to 
regulate;  to  govern;  to  subjugate. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  my  age. 

But  not  a  sc^tre  to  control  the  world.  Shmh. 

The  self-same  influence 
ControUeth  all  the  soul  and  sense 
Of  passion  gazing  upon  thee.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  have  superior  force  or  authori^;  to 
overpower.    [Bare.] 

A  recital  cannot  control  the  plain  words  In  the 
granting  of  a  deed.  yohnsmn's  R^forts. 

Stn.  To  restrain,  rule,  govern,  direct,  check, 
curb,  overpower,  counteract 
ControUaole  (kon-trOra-blX  a.    That  may 
be  controlled,  checked,  or  restrained ;  sub- 
ject to  command. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  nind.  and  not 
always  controllable  by  reason.  South. 

Controller  (kon-trOrdrX  n.  1.  One  who  con- 
trols or  restrains ;  one  that  has  the  power 
or  authority  to  govern  or  control;  one  who 
governs  or  regulatea. 

The  great  controller  of  our  fate 

Deign'd  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate 

Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  counter 
register  of  accounts,  or  to  oversee,  control, 
or  verify  the  accounts  of  other  oflloers;  as, 
the  eotitroller  of  the  mint,  customs,  station- 
ery, dc  In  the  United  States,  the  duty  of 
the  controller  of  the  treasury  is  to  superin- 
tend the  adjustment  and  preservation  of  tiM 
public  accounts.  This  word  is  also  written 
Comptroller, 

Controllerslilp  (kon-trdr^r-shlpX  n.  The 
office  of  a  controller.  Sometimaa  written 
Comptr<^ler$hip. 

Controlment  (kon-trdl'mentX  n.  1.  The 
power  or  act  of  controlling;  the  state  of 
being  restrained;  control;  restr^Uit 

They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another,  with- 
out controlment.  Sir  y.  Deanos 

2.t  Opposition;  resistance;  counteraction; 
refutation. 


Was  it  reason  that  we  should  sufier  the  saae  to 
pass  without  <»n/rWm«M/ 1  Hooker. 

Contnnret  (kon-trdvO.  v.  t  [Fr.  eontrmntr— 
con,  and  trouver,  to  find  out  See  first  art^ 
C05TRITS.]    To  invent 

It  is  sfaue  to  controve  thing  tfiat  b  to  reprove. 

Controverealt  (kon-tr&-v«rs'alX  «.  (See 
CoNTROVKRT.]  L  Tumlng  different  waya 
'The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  eentro^ 


Fite,  fltr,  fat,  fftU;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not.  m6ve;       tfibe,  tub,  bqll;       oil.  pound;      ii,  Sc.  abtme;     y,  80.  f«y. 
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OONVXNS 


wrml  teoeft '  MUUm,  —  S.  Controranbd. 
*  Con^rov0rtal  divixdtj.'   Boyle. 

Uining  to  oontroreny;  oon&roTeniftl;  dift- 
putatioua.  ' ComliovermiypoiaU.'  Bp.HaU. 
(Rare  or  obsolete.  ] 

Oomtroyenet  (kon'triV-TteBX  n.  Contro- 
yerqr.    Qpemmr. 

ControrerM  t  (lroir'tr6>T«riX  v.l.  To  oon- 
troTert;  to  dispote.    Hooker. 

OoiitrowTMr,^  Ooiitnnr6nopt  (kon'tro- 
y^n-^r),  n.    A  dtoputant 

OonUOfmlal  (koB-trd-vAi^ihl-al)*  ••  t^M 
COHTBOTIRT.  CckXTROvmsT.I  Relating  to 
diapntes;  a%  a  etmtrwenieU  diiooima. 

OontrovwiUatet  (luni-tr6-T«r'ahi^-iatX  ti. 
One  who  caniet  on  a  oontrovenjr;  a  diqta- 
tanl 

He  (Jolwwn)  was  bach  loteUectualljr  and  nncaBy 
of  the  turns  of  which  ttnMvmt  suUitts  are  made. 

Cootrorenlally  (lHm*tr&-T6r'Bhl-al-ux  <kEv> 

In  a  controrernal  manner. 
Controrenlont (kontr&-v6r^onX n.  Act 

of  controrerting.  Hooker. 
Oontromort  (kon'tr&-T«»-Ar},  n.     See 

COHTBOTIKSER. 

Contronarnr  (kon'U^rte>-cO.  n.  JL.  ecm- 
froMfvia.  See  Controtskt]  1.  Dispnte; 
debate;  agitation  of  contrary  opinions. 

WUhoat  eoutrtivtrty,  freat  is  the  jayiteiy  of  Kod- 

I  Thn.  UL  16. 


All  c»ntr0v«rsu*  that  caa  never  end.  had  better 
perhapa  oever  b^in.  Sir  M^.  Ttmflt. 

2.  A  suit  in  law;  a  caae  in  whldi  oppodng 

parties  contend  for  their  respective  claima 

before  a  tribunal. 

And  bf  their  word  riMll  CMty  mmhuum^  and 
every  stroke  be  tried.  Dent.  sa.  5. 

8.  Dispnte;  opposition  oarzled  (m. 

The  Jjfd  hath  a  iwmm  ■»>  »j  vrith  the  aatkiw. 

Jer.  nv.  jt. 
4. t  Opposition;  reaistanoe.  '  And  stemming 
(^e  torrent)  with  hearts  of  eontroveny/ 
Shak.—Controvtrav,  DitpuU.  A  di^mU  is 
commonly  oral,  and  is  genaraUy  of  short  oon- 
tinnance.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  temporary 
debate,  and  in  its  collnqnial  ossge  inrolres 
the  idea  of  heat  A  contraoeny  toMy  be 
oral«  but  is  commonly  in  writing,  and  is  flre- 
qnently  continued  for  a  Ions  period  d  time, 
many  persons  taking  part  in  it— Sth.  Dis- 
put4*.  contest,  debate,  disputation,  wrangle, 
strife,  quarrel,  hostility. 
Oontro?Tt  (kon'triV-yftrtX  v.t  [L.  contra, 
against,  and  iwrto.  wrviim,  to  turn.]  To 
di^>ute;  to  oppose  by  reasoning;  to  contend 
anunst  in  words  or  writinAa;  to  deny  and 
attempt  to  disprove  or  confute;  to  agitate 
contrary  opinions;  aa,  to  eontrowtrt  optnions 
or  prittciplea;  to  oontrovtH  tiie  jusfnass  of 
aoooclnnon. 

Seme  eonitvmvMi  pofm  had  been  decided  ac- 
cocdinff  to  the  lenee  of  the  be«  Jurists.     Macautay. 


Ooaftrofwtar  (kon'trS-TArt^),  n.  One  who 
controrerts;  a  ooutrofersial  writer. 

Some  e»HtTW*TttTs  hi  dhflni^  Are  Uce  swaflperen 
in  a  tavern.  yohnscM. 

Oontrovertiltle  (kon-tr6-T6rf i-bll  a.  That 
may  be  disputed;  disputable;  not  too  evi- 
dent to  exclude  dilTerence  of  opinion;  as, 
this  is  a  eontrovertible  point  of  law.  '  Many 
eotUrovertiblB  truths.'  Sir  T.  Browne. 

OOBferOTertlVty  (kon-tr6-T6rtl-bli),  adv.  In 
a  controvertible  manner. 

ContrOTTtllt  (kon'tr5-v«rt-ist).  n.  One 
who  controverts:  a  disputant;  a  man  versed 
or  engaged  in  controversy  or  disputation. 

This  nti^hty  man  of  demonstiatioii,  this  prtece  of 
titttft  0vti  tuts.  tUutt0n, 

Contmilm  (kon-trVzhonX  n.  [L.  eon<rtMlo. 
eontruMwm,  to  press  together— am,  together, 
and  frwdo,  to  press.]  The  act  of  pressing 
together. 

OontlilMnial  t  (kon-tQ^b^-nal),  a.  [L.  eon- 
Uibemalie^  from  oon^ttfremtum,  companion- 
ship in  a  tent— <Mm,  together,  and  taherwL, 
a  tent  See  Tavun.I  Pertaining  to  fellow- 
ship in  a  mess  or  lodging;  dwelling  together. 

ContabanilAlt  (kon-tu-b6rlii-al),  a.  [See 
roxTUBKRNAL.1  Dwelling  in  the  same  tent; 
familiar;  contubemal.    Chaucer. 

ConfeailiaciOluCkon-ti!k-mA'shus).a.  [L-oon- 

tumaat—con,  ana  Cuimo,  to  sweU.]    L  Lit 

■welling  against;  haughty;  hence,  reaisting 

legitimate  authority;  disobedient;  as,  a  erm- 

tumaeUnu  child.     'Blost  obstinate  eontu- 

mo^ums  sinner.'   HammontL 

Richard  feO  before  the  castle  of  a  c»mtmmtac(0tu 
vaaaaL  Mi/mam. 

2.  In  law,  wilfully  disobedient  to  the  orders 
of  a  court  — Stn.  Stubborn,  obstinate,  per- 
verse, unyielding,  inflexible,  praad,  bead- 
strong. 


OontimiAcloaibr  (kon-to-mi'shus-U).  adv. 
Obstinately;  stubbomly;  perversely;  in  dis- 
obedience of  orders. 

^yfTPf^fi^wntntm  (kon-tft-mA'shns-nesX 
n.  Obstinacy;  perrsnenea;  stubbornness; 
contumacy. 

OoBtmiUUSy:  (kon'tft-ma-aiX  n.  fL.  eontu- 
mada.  See  i3oiiTUlL4CioiT&1  1.  Wilful  and 
persistentresistanoe  to  legitimate anthority; 
unyi^ding  obstinacy;  nubbom  perverse- 
ness. 

Such  acts 
Otemfttmaty  wiO  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  fat  us  Hve.  MiU$n. 

2.  In  law,  a  wilful  contempt  and  disobed- 
ience to  any  lawful  summons  or  order  of 
court;  a  refusal  to  appear  in  coturt  when 
legaUy  summoned,  or  disobedience  to  its 
nues  and  ordera— Sm.  Stubbornness,  per- 
Terseness,  haughtiness. 
OootomauonsCkon-tfi-mili-nsXa.  [Loon- 
tumeUfmu.  See  COHTUlfSLT.]  1.  Indicating 
or  expressive  of  oontumely;  haugfatUv  re- 
proacnful;  contemptuous;  aiMtsive:  insolent; 
rude  and  sarcastic.  'Coniunmiowi  Ian- 
woMgt.' SwifL  'Curving  a ooiiliim«2u>itfl^' 
rem^soa.— S.  Haui^ty  and  oontemptuous; 
di^Mised  to  utter  reproach,  or  to  insult; 
insolent;  proudly  rude. 

There  is  yet  another  sort  of  mtiumtifatu  peraoas. 
who  are  not  chargeable  with  01  employlnfr  tnelr  wit; 
for  they  use  none  of  it.  ur.n.  M*rt. 

8.t  Reproachful;  shameful;  ignominious. 

As  it  is  hi  the  highea  degree  h^lnriaos  to  them,  so 
itis^amtfwwe^/iWMjtohim.  Dr.H.Mcr*. 

CtontUBMlkmiljr  (koci<tA-md'li-us*li).  adv. 

In  a  cotttnmelious  manner;  with  pride  and 

contempt;  rudely;  insolently. 
OOBtBmaUoiMlMM  (konta-mAOi-us-nasXis. 

Reproach;  rudeness;  contempt 
OontOinaly  (kon'tft-me-liX  m.  [Lee«l»iinlfu, 

ftom  inwfiiaiac    oea^  and  tvmeo,  to  swelLI 

Rudeness   or   reproach    compounded    of 

hanghtJasss  and  contempt;  oontemptuous- 

neas;  Insolenoe;   oontemptuons  language. 

*  The  oppreasor's  wrong;  the  proud  man's 

etmlsctiMm.'  Skak. 
OontlumUKtet  (kon-tft'mA-l&t).  v.t  [L.  eon- 

twmttlo    sen,  together,aDd  ftMnWiMi,  a  tomb.  ] 

TO  lay  or  bury  in  the  same  tosnb  or  grave. 

'  OantarnvJUiU  both  man  and  wifb.^  Old 

voem  quoied  by  Aehmols. 
(xmtlimillAtlont  (kon-tft'ma-U''BbonX  n. 

Act  of  layli^  or  burying  in  the  same  tomb 

or  nave. 
Oontlindt  (kontnnd'X  «t    [L  eonhtndo— 

oon,  intena,  and  tundo,  to  beat,  to  bruise. 

See  COHTOHIOB.J     To  beat;  to  bruise  by 

beating. 

His  (Dob  QutxoCe's)  were  ao^MfftMi^nf  that  he  was 
not  coirftu  mMU.  GttyUtn. 

OootmMt  Qpn-tanOL  A  form  of  ConMmie, 
employed.  Tyrwhitt  says,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme. 

It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune. 

That  chaut^peth  oft  and  niU  eittmu,     Chamtr. 

GOBtllM  (kon-tOzO.  V.  i.  pret  &  pp.  omltvmd; 
ppr.  tonlbuing.  [L  eontums,  oonJtmydo.  See 
COHTVSIOK.]  To  beat;  to  bruise;  to  injure 
the  flesh  or  substanoe  of  a  livfng  being  or 
other  thing  without  breaking  the  skin  or 
substance,  sometimes  with  a  breach  of  the 
skin  or  substance. 
Roots,  barks,  and  seeds  evtU$uad  together.    Baton. 

The  ligature  twtttuttt  the  lips  in  cuttiiw  them. 

frurntan. 

OODtaaion  (kon-tft'dion),  n.  [L.  eontueio, 
from  eontundo — eon,  and  ttmdo,  to  beat; 
Skr.  (u<f.]  1.  The  act  of  beating  and  bruis- 
ing, or  the  state  of  beiiu;  bruised.— 2.  The 
act  of  reducing  to  powder  or  fine  particles 
by  beating.— S.  In  evrg.  a  bruise;  a  hurt  or 
inlury  to  the  fle^  or  some  part  of  the  body 
without  breach  or  apparent  wound,  as  by 
a  blunt  instrument  or  by  a  faU. 

OoQimdnim  (k6-nun'drum),  ?i.  [XJncertain. 
Possibly  from  same  root  as  eunninff,  know- 
ledge, skill,  O.E.  eomi«,  eimtw,  to  know.] 
A  sort  of  riddle,  in  which  some  odd  resem- 
blance is  proposed  for  discovery  between 
things  quite  unlike,  the  answer  involving  a 
pun.    J.  PkiUpe. 

Ooirai  (kO'nus),  n.  (L.  eomis.]  1.  In  sooL 
a  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  the  type 
of  the  family  Conidn,  so  named  from  the 
conical  form  of  the  shell  They  are  found 
in  the  southern  and  troi4cal  seaa  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  manv  of  them 
voy  beautiful,  and  some  are  fosslL  appear- 
ing first  in  the  chalk,  and  beoommg  more 
abundant  in  the  recent  fonnationa    This 

Snus  forms  part  of  the  Bucclnoid  family  of 
e  Pectinibranchiate  order  of  Oastropods 
in  the  system  of  Cnvier.— 2.  In  6ot  a  term 


denoting  that  form  of  infloreaoenoe  called 
a  strobilus  or  cone,  wliioh  is  a  spike,  the 
carpels  of  which  are  scale-like,  spread  open, 
and  bear  naked  seeda  Sometimes  the  scales 
are  thin,  with  little  cohesion,  but  they  often 
are  woody,  and  cohere  into  a  aingle  tuber- 
culated  mass.    See  Comb,  Conifirjl 

ConuBaUlet  (kd'nQs-a-bli  a.  [A  fonn  of 
Cognisable  (which  see).]  Liable  to  be  tried 
or  Judged.  '  One  of  those  courts  where 
matrimonial  causes  are  eonueable.'  Bp. 
Bartow. 

Ooniuaiioe  (kon'Qs-amO^  n.  [tf.  eonwrie- 
stffiee.]    Oogntfanee:  knowledge;  notice. 

OoaniaBt  (konlks-aBtX  a.  Knowing;  hav- 
ing notice  of. 

Oonuaor  (kon'Qs-^>    See  CooinzoE. 

OoiiTaleioe  (kon-va-lea^  v.l  pret  A  pp. 
eonvaleeeed;  ppr.  eoneaUeoing.  To  grow 
better  after  sfcknesr,  to  recover  healt£ 

He  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced.     Knox. 

ConvideioeiiotL  ConTilMoenor  (kon-va- 
les'ens.  kon-va-Wen-aiX  n.  {L.  convaiesco, 
to  grow  stronger— eon,  and  valeeco,  to  get 
strength,  valeo,  to  be  strong.  See  Well  and 
Avail.]  The  oradual  recoveiy  of  health 
and  strength  siter  disease;  the  state  of  a 
person  renewing  his  vJtgour  after  sirknass  or 


Emadeted,  shadow-Uke.  but  quite  het  from  his 
fever,  the  deacon  resigned  himself  to  the  luxury  of 
o> w  MS /es€9nctm  Harftrs  tmonthty  tlag. 

(kniTaleioeitt  flcon-va-les'entX  a.  Recover- 
ins  health  ana  strength  after  sickness  or 
debility.— C(miNU««oe«(<  hoipitale  are  hos- 
pitals intermediate  between  the  ordinary 
nospitals  and  the  homes  of  the  patients. 
It  was  found  that  many  patients  discharged 
in  a  convalescent  state  died  on  returning  to 
their  unhealthy  homes.  These  hospitals 
have  been  established  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  view  of  developing  con- 
valescence into  perfect  health  by  Uie  influ- 
ences of  pure  sJr.  gentle  exerdse,  and  a 
nourishing  well-regulated  diet 

C<niTml6goesit  (kon-va-les'entX  fiv  One  who 
has  recovered  his  health  after  sickness. 

ConTalesoeiitly  (kon-va-les^Bnt•li),  adv.  In 
a  convalescent  manner. 

OonTallazia  (kon-val-liM-«),  n.  [L.  eon- 
vaUie,  a  valley.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat 
order  Llliacess.  The  only  q)eicies  in  the 
genus  is  C.  tnajalie,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
a  perennial  stemless  herb,  with  a  creeping 
rootstook,  two  or  three  lesives,  and  a  many- 
flowered  raceme  of  wl&ite  drotmlng  flowers. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  grows  m  woods  and 
on  heaths  tfarou^out  Britain. 

Oonveetioa (kon-vek'slionXn.  [L.conmetio, 
fromeonseAo,  tooosnrey.]  The  act  of  carry-* 
ing  or  conveying;  apeciflcaUy.  the  teansfer- 
ence  of  heat  mr  means  d  the  upward  motions 
of  the  particlea  of  a  liquid  or  gas  wliich  is 
heated  from  beneath.  Whesi  a  postion  of 
water  or  air  is  heated  above  the  sumund- 
ing  portions,  it  increases  in  volume,  and 
thus  becoming  specifically  lighter  rises  and 
carries  with  it  the  newly-acquired  temper- 
ature, the  cooler  particles  of  the  fluid  rush- 
ing in  from  the  sides  and  falling  down  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  vessel.  OonvecHon- 
eurrente  are  thus  produced,  and  ttie  liquid 
or  gas  is  soon  heated  all  through.  Electri- 
city also  is  transferred  or  transmitted  by 
means  of  convection-currents. 

Oonveotlye  (kon-vektiv),  a.  Resulting  from 
or  caused  by  convection;  as,  a  eonvecHve 
discharge  of  electricity.    jPamday. 

OoaTeoUyely  (kon-vekfiv-li),  adv.  In  a 
convective  manner:  bymeans  of  convection; 
as,  heat  transf  errea  eonveetively. 

Conyen&lile  (kon-v^n'a-bl),  a.  Capable  of 
being  convened  or  assembled. 

OOQTeil&blet  (kon've-na-blXa.  [Fr]  Agree- 
able; suitable;  consistent;  conformable. 
Speruer. 

OonWM  (kon-vtoOk  v.i  pret  A  pp.  eon- 
vened;  ppr.  convening.  [L  convenio—con, 
and  venio,  to  come.]  1.  To  come  together; 
to  meet;  to  unite,  as  things.    [Rare.] 

The  rays  of  Ight  converge  and  tmnveru  in  the 
eye*.  Newton. 

1  To  come  together,  to  meet  in  tlie  same 
place;  to  assemble,  as  persons;  as,  Parlia- 
ment will  convene  in  February;  the  citizens 
convened  in  the  dty  halL— Stn.  To  meet, 
assemble,  to  congregate. 
OO11T8II0  (kon-venO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  ooi»- 
vened;  ppr.  convening.  To  cause  to  assem- 
ble; to  call  together;  to  convoke. 

And  now  the  almighty  fsdier  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  councu  in  the  blest  abodes.      Po^. 

2.  To  summon  Judicially  to  meet  or  appear. 


ch«  efcain: 
Vou  L 


£fa,  Sc  locA;     g.  go\     J./ob;     ft.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  itatg-,     ra.  tJben;  th.  tkin; 


w.  trig;    wh,  wAig;    xh,  axure. 
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By  the  papal  canoo  law,  clerks  can  be  convened 
onljr  before  an  ecclesiastical  Judge.  AyliJ^. 

Convenee  (kon-vd-nd^  n.  One  convened 
or  Bommoned  with  others.    [Bare.] 

Conyener  (kon-vdn'ArX'n.  l.  One  who  con- 
venes or  meets  with  others. 

I  do  rcrerence  the  c«nveiters  (at  the  Synod  of 
Dort)  for  their  worth  and  learning.        M»untagu. 

2.  One  who  conyenes  or  calls  a  meeting ;  in 
Scotland,  one  appointed  to  call  an  organized 
body  together,  as  a  committee,  of  which  he 
is  generally  chairman. 

ConTenienoe,  ConvanlanoyCkon-vd'ni-ens, 

kon-vd'ni-en-siX  ^  [!<>  eoimeTiiefUui.  from 
eonvenio^  to  convene;  lit  a  coming  together.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  convenient ; 
fitness;  suitableness;  as,  a  great  deal  of  eonr- 
venienee  in  the  situation  of  a  place.  —2.  Free- 
dom from  discomfort  or  trouble;  ease;  com- 
fort 'Batherintent  upon  the  end  of  God's 
glory  than  our  own  eonvenieney.'  Jer.  Tay- 
lor.—Z.  That  which  gives  ease  or  comfort; 
accommodation;  that  which  is  suited  to 
wants  or  necessity. 

A  man  alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
will  have  this  or  that  convenience  more,  of  which  he 
had  not  thought  when  he  began.  Dryden. 

4.  Opportune  conjunction  of  affairs;  oppor- 
tunity ;  as.  to  do  it  at  one's  convenience. 
Conyenlent  (kon-vg'ni-ent),  a.    L  Fit;  suit- 
able: proper.    *  Foolish  talking  nor  Jesting, 
which  are  not  convenient'    Eph.  v.  4. 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 

Prov.  XXX.  9. 

Some  arts  are  peculiarly  convenient  to  particular 
nations.  TUtotson. 

2.  Giving  certain  facilities  or  accommoda- 
tion; as.  a  very  convenient  staircase.— 3.  Op- 
portune; as.aco^toenMntseason. — A.  Athand; 
handy.    [CoUoq.] 

Obstinate  heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither  con- 
venient Jorhuxt^ag  hard  by.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  Fit,  suitable,  adapted,  fitted,  suited, 
commodious. 

Conveniently  (kon-v6'ni-ent-li),adt>.  l.  Fit- 
ly; suitably;  with  adaptation  to  the  end  or 
effect:  as,  that  house  is  not  conveniently 
situated  foratradesman.— 2.  Commodiously; 
with  ease;  without  trouble  or  difficulty;  as. 
he  cannot  convenietUly  accept  the  invitation. 

Convening  (kon-vfin'ing),  n.  The  act  of 
coming  together;  convention. 

No  man  was  better  pleased  with  the  convenittf  of 
this  parliament  than  myself.  Eikon  Sasiluti. 

Convent  (kon'vent).  n.  [O.Fr.  convent;  Fr. 
eoux)ent^  from  L.  eonventtu^  a  meeting— con, 
together,  andvanio,  ventumt  to  come.]  l.t  A 
meeting  or  assembly.  '  A  usual  ceremony 
at  their  (the  witches  j  eonvente  or  meetings. ' 
Ben  Joneon,  —2.  An  association  or  commu- 
nity of  persons  devoted  to  religion;  a  body 
of  monks  or  nuns.  '  One  of  our  oont^n^  and 
his  (the  duke's)  confessor. '  Shak.  —a  A  house 
for  persons  devoted  to  religion;  an  abbey; 
a  monastery;  a  nunnery. 

Convent t  (kon-vent^  v.t.  [L.  cont^entia, 
eonvenio.^    L  To  call  together. 

By  secret  messengers  I  did  convent, 

llie  English  chiefetaines  all.    Mtr./or  Mags. 

2.  To  call  before  a  Judge  or  judicature. 

He  with  his  oath  .  .  .  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whenever  \k€\  convented.  Shak, 

Conventt  (kon-ventO,  v.i.  1.  To  meet;  to 
concur.— 2.  To  serve;  to  agree;  to  be  con- 
venient 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  combination  shall  be  made  of  our  dear  souls. 

Shak. 

Convented  (kon-vent'ed),  ;^.  Summoned. 
Shak. 

Conventical  (kon-venf ik-alX  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  convent  A  eonvenHical  prior 
was  the  same  as  an  abbot. 

Conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl).  n.  [L  eonven- 
tietUum,  dim.  ot eonventus.]  I.  An  assembly 
or  gathering,  especially  a  secret  assembly. 

They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  rmtvn- 
ticUs  of  men  whatsoever.  Ayiiff*' 

2.  An  assembly  or  meeting:  usually  applied 
to  a  meeting  of  dissenters  from  the  esta- 
blished church  for  religionB  worship.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  English  writers  and 
in  English  statutes.  Hence,  an  assembly, 
in  contempt;  specifically,  it  was  applied  to 
the  secret  meetings  for  religious  worship 
held  by  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  when 
they  were  persecutckl  for  their  faith  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  JI. 

The  first  Christians  would  never  have  bad  recourse 
to  nocturnal  or  clandestine  conventicUs  till  driven  to 
them  by  the  violence  of  persecutions.  Hammond. 

The  old  haunter  cX  conventicUs  became  an  intoler- 
able HiKh  Churchman.  Mttcaulay. 


Conventide  (kon-ven'ti-kl).  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
oonvenCieied;  ppr.  eonoenfiofwij^.  To  belong 
to  a  conventicle;  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  conventicle.  *  Cmwefididing  schools 
...  set  up  and  taught  secretly  by  fanatics.' 
SouJth. 

Conventider  (kon-ven'ti-kl^r),  n.  One  who 
supports  or  frequents  conventicles. 

Convention  (kon-ven'shon),  n.  [L.  eonventio. 
See  CONVBMS.]  1.  The  act  of  coming  to- 
gether; a  meeting;  an  assembly. 

To-morrow  mom  we  bold  a  great  convention. 

Tennyson. 
2.  Union;  coalition. 

The  conventions  or  associations  of  several  particles 
of  matter  into  bodies.  Boyle. 

8.  A  formal,  recognized,  or  statutory  meet- 
ing or  assembly  of  men  for  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical purposes;  particularly  an  assembly 
of  del^;ates  or  representatives  for  consulta- 
tion on  important  concerns,  dvil,  political, 
or  ecclesiasticaL  In  Great  Britain,  conven- 
tion is  the  name  given  to  an  extraordinary 
assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  held 
without  the  king's  writ;  as  the  assembly 
which  restored  Charles  IL  to.  the  throne, 
and  that  which  declared  the  throne  to  be 
abdicated  by  James  IL  —  ConMnf ton  cf 
eetatee,  the  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  before  the  Union, 
upon  any  special  occasion  or  emergency. 
Tnese  conventions  consisted  of  any  number 
of  the  estates  that  might  be  suddenly  called 
together  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal 
citation,  such  as  was  required  in  summon- 
ing a  regular  parliament— Convention  qf 
roual  burghtf  the  yearly  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgn  by  commissioners  from  the  royal 
burghs,  to  tieat  of  certain  matters  pertun- 
iug  to  the  common  good  of  the  Duraha 
Their  deliberations,  however,  excite  little 
interest,  and  are  in  general  directed  to  mat- 
ters of  no  public  importance.  In  the 
United  States^  this  name  is  given  to  the 
assembly  of  representatives  which  forms 
a  constitution  of  government,  or  political 
association;  as,  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
1787. — L  In  diplomacy,  an  agreement  or 
contract  between  two  parties;  an  agreement 
previous  to  a  definitive  treaty;  as,  a  military 
convention,  that  is.  a  treaty  made  between 
the  conmianders  of  two  opposing  armies 
concerning  the  terms  on  which  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  shall  take  place  be- 
tween them.    See  extract 

And  first  of  all.  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that,  pro- 
perlv,  the  word  Treaty  is  applied  exclusively  to  poli- 
tical and  commercial  objects;  while  the  less  preten- 
tious though  longer  denomination  of  Convention  is 
bestowed  on  special  agreements  of  all  kinds — as,  for 
instance,  international  arrangements  about  postage, 
telegraptu.  or  literary  rights.      S/atkwood's  Mag. 

6.  Conventionality.    [Rare.] 

Now  and  then,  not  often,  he  (Wordsworth)  bursts 
into  an  open  condemnation  of  worldlv  conventions: 
and  when  he  does,  not  MUton  himself  is  rrander  or 
more  severe.  Lord  Coleridge. 

Dwell  with  these,  and  lose 
Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
Tliat  wl\>ch  is  higher.  Tennyson. 

—Convention  treaties,  treaties  entered  into 
between  different  states,  under  which  they 
each  bind  themselves  to  observe  certain 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty. 
Conventional  (kon-ven'shon-alX  a.  [L 
conventionali*,  pertaining  to  an  agreement, 
from  conventio,  a  coming  together,  meeting, 
agreement — eon,  together,  and  vento,  t?en- 
tum,  to  come.]  1.  Stipulated;  formed  by 
agreement;  tacitly  understood.— 2.  Arising 
out  of  custom  or  tacit  agreement;  sanc- 
tioned by  general  concurrence;  depending 
on  general  concurrence;  formal;  as,  a  con- 
veniiontU  use  of  language.  In  the  ^ne  arts, 
depending  on  accepted  models  or  traditions, 
irrespective  of  the  true  principles  of  art 

Nobody  ever  yet  used  conventional  sax  to  decorate 
with,  when  he  could  do  anything  better.    Xuskin. 

—Conventional  obligations,  obligations  re- 
sulting from  the  special  agreement  of 
parties,  in  contradistinction  to  natural  or 
legal  obligations. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  on 
grants,  nude  out  of  the  crown  or  knights  service. 

HaU. 

—Conventional  estates,  those  freeholds  not 
of  inheritance  or  estates  for  Ufe,  which  are 
created  bv  the  express  acta  of  the  parties,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  legal, 
and  arise  from  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  law. 

Conventionaliim  (kon-ven'shon-al-izmX  n. 
That  which  is  received  or  esta)»lished  by 


convention  or  agreement;  a  conventional 
phrase,  form,  or  ceremony:  anything  de- 
pending on  conventional  rules  and  precepta. 

We  must  be  content  with  the  conventionalisms  ot 
vile  solid  knots  and  lumps  of  marble,  instead  of  the 
golden  cloud  which  encircles  the  fair  human  fjkce 
with  its  waving  mystery.  Ii.i$sktn. 

Conventionalist  (kon-ven'shon-al-ist).  n. 
One  who  adheres  to  a  convention  or  treaty. 

Conventionality  (kon-ven'8hon-al''i-tiX  »• 
A  conventional  mode  of  living,  acting,  or 
spealdnff,  as  opposed  to  what  Is  natural;  a 
conventional  term,  principle,  or  custom. 

It  is  strong  and  sturdy  writing;  and  breaks  np  a 
whole  region  of  conventionalities.  La  mi. 

Conventlonaliie  (kon-ven'shon-al-ixX  «•<< 
pret  A  pp.  conventionalited;  ppr.  eonven' 
tionalizing.  1.  To  render  conventional;  to 
bring  under  the  influence  of  conventional 
rules;  to  render  observant  of  the  conven- 
tional rules  of  society;  as,  to  convenfumo/txe 
abutcher'sboy.— 2.  In  thejlnearts,  to  render 
or  represent  in  accordance  with  convention- 
al rules. 

The  fact  is.  neither  (leaves  nor  6gitres)  arc  ideal- 
ized, but  both  are  conventionaliMed  oo  the  saoie  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  way.  Ruskin. 

Conventionally  (kon-ven'shon-al-liX  9dv. 
In  a  conventional  manner;  by  tacit  agree- 
ment 

Conventlonary  (kon-ven'shon-a-ri).  a.  Act- 
ing under  contract:  settled  by  stipulation; 
conventional;  a*,  conventumary  tenants. 

Conventloner  (kon-ven'shon-^),  n.  One 
who  belongs  to  a  convention. 

Conventionift  (kon-ven'shon-istX  n.  One 
who  makes  a  contract 

Conventual  (kon-ven'tfi-alX  a.  [Fr.  eonven- 
tuel.^  Belonging  to  a  convent;  monastic: 
as,  conventtLoX  pnors.  '  ContenUAoi  rcKular- 
ity.'  Thaekerav.— Conventual  church,  the 
church  attached  or  belonging  to  a  convent 

Conventual  (kon-ven'tO-al),  n.  One  that 
lives  in  a  convent;  a  monk  or  nun.  '  The 
venerable  conventual '    Addison. 

Converge  (kon-v6ij0>  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  con- 
verged; ppr.  eonvetying.  [LL.  eonvergo — 
con,  and  vergo,  to  incline.  See  Vekoe.  ]  To 
tend  to  one  point;  to  incline  and  approach 
nearer  together,  as  two  lines  whicii  con- 
tinnaUy  approach  each  other:  opposed  to 
diverge.  Lines  which  converge  in  one  direc- 
tion diverge  in  the  other. 

Colours  mingle,  features  Join,  and  Unes  converge. 

Akenti£t. 
The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge. 

yejf^som. 

Convergenoe.  Convergenoy  (kon-v^rj'ens. 
kon-v^n'en-si).  n.  1.  The  quality  of  converg- 
ing; tendency  to  one  point  *  The  ^mvergence 
or  divergence  of  the  rays  falling  on  the 
pupiL'  Berkeiev.—%  In  matA  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  terma  of 
an  indefinitely  continoed 
series.  See  Conteboiiiq. 
Convergent  (kon-v^rj'ent). 
a.  Tending  to  one  point; 
approaching  each  other,  aa 
they  proceed  or  are  extend- 
ing.—ConoeTigfenf-mrrvedt  in 
hot.  a  term  used  In  describ- 
ing the  venation  of  leaves, 
to  denote  cases  where  the 
ribs  form  a  curve,  and  meet 
Convergent-  ■*  the  point,  as  In  Flan- 
nerved  Lea£  tago  lanceola  ta. — Convergent 
series.  See  CoKYEROlxa 
Converging  (kon-v^rj'lng),  p.  and  a.  Tend- 
ing to  one  point;  approacmn^  each  other, 
as  lines  extended.— Conveminy  rays,  ta 
optics,  those  rays  of  light  which,  proceeding 
from  different  points  of  an  object,  approach, 
meet,  and  cross,  and  become  diverging  rayi. 
—Converging  series,  in  math,  a  senea  of 
numbera  proceeding  without  end.  and 
having  terms  which  gradually  diminish 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  nimiber  wbatao* 
ever  of  them  added  together  will  be  as  great 
as  a  certain  given  number.  But  when  sach 
a  number  can  be  added  together  as  will  ex- 
ceed any  given  number,  however  great,  the 
series  is  said  to  be  divergent. 
Convenalde  (kon-v^rs'a-blX  a.  fit  emtver- 
sabile;  Fr.  conversable.  See  CoKVEBSK] 
Qualified  for  conversation,  or  rather  dla- 
posed  to  converse;  ready  or  inclined  to 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts;  soci- 
able; free  in  discourse. 

Mrs.  Harden  let  lodgings  to  many  cenrersakik 
single  gentlemen,  with  great  pmtit.  but  never  bro«iBbi 
any  more  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 

Dickemj 

Convenablenee8(kon-v«n'a-bI-nesX  n  The 
quality  of  being  free  in  conversation:  d'*- 
position  or  readlneas  to  converse:  sodabUlty. 


nte,  fir,  fat,  f)|ll;       m^.  met.  h^r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  Sc  ab«<ne;     f,  8c.  I#y. 
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Convvnably  (kon-Tftn'a-bllX  adtf.  In  m 
conTerMble  mrnnoer. 

OonTvnuioe,  OonTenaiicy  (kon'v^rt-ans, 
koD'v6rt-an-tl),  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
Tenant;  habit  of  familiarity;  familiar  inter- 
coune  or  acquaintance.    [Rare.] 

Oonyenant  (kon'Ttn-ant).  a.  [See  Cox- 
VSRSB,  Terb.]  1.  Keeping  company;  having 
frequent  or  cuitomary  Interconrae ;  IntT 
mately  auociating:  familiar  by  fellowahlp 
or  ooniU>itation;  aoqaalnted:  followed  by 
triCA,  formerly  alio  by  OfnoniT.  'The  strangers 
that  were  e(mver9ant  among  them.'  Josh. 
TiU.8&. 

But  the  men  were  verr  ffood  to  us  ...  m  loaf  as 
we  were  e^rrvtrxatU  wOk  tnetn.        i  Sam.  sxv.  15. 

Never  to  be  Infected  with  deUffht. 

Nor  OMnwTMM/  wUM  eaie  andkUcnett.    SJkaJt. 


1  Acquainted  by  familiar  nse  or  study:  fol- 
lowed generally  by  with;  fonnerly,  and  yet 
occasionally,  by  in. 

The  leaminit  and  tklll  he  had  by  h^big  c*Hvertamt 
•M  their  books.  H^«ktr. 

He  OSes  the  different  dialects  as  one  who  had  been 
nmvfrmtn  witA  them  aM.  P»/€. 

8.  HaTlnff  oonoem  or  relation  to;  concerned 
or  occupied:  followed  by  about. 

Education  is  ^trwtrsnnt  a^ut  children.     If  V 


Ckmrmantt  (kon'yArs-antX  n.  One  who 
conrerses  with  another. 

Oonyenantly  (konVdrs-ant-li).  adv.  In  a 
conversant  or  familiar  manner. 

ConyenaUOB  (kon-T^r-si'shonl  n.  1.  Gene- 
mi  course  of  manners;  behaviour;  deport- 
ment, especially  as  it  respects  morals.  [Ob- 
soleaceni] 

Let  your  e0nvtrsmti0H  be  as  becometh  the  goipeL 

HULL  37. 

Be  ye  holy  la  all  manner  ct  ipmverftwn. 

I  Pet.L  15. 
S.  A  keeping  company:  familiar  intercourse; 
intimate  feuowsnip  or  association;  com- 
merce in  social  life.  *CowoermUion  with  the 
best  company.'  Dryden.  [Obsolescent)— 
8.t  Familiar  intercourse  or  acquaintance 
from  using  or  stndjring.  'Much  eontena- 
Hon  in  booka'  Bacon.— A.  Familiar  dis- 
course; general  Intercourse  of  sentiments; 
chat;  unrestrained  talk,  opposed  to  a  for- 
mal conference.  [This  is^w  the  moat 
general  use  of  the  word.] 

It  to  a  secret  known  but  to  few,  yet  of  no  snull  as* 
la  the  conduct  of  life,  that  when  you  Call  Intoa  man's 
*»Hvertat$0M,  the  first  thln|{  you  should  consider  U 
whether  he  has  a  greater  Inclinatioo  to  hear  you.  or 
that  you  should  bear  Um.  Sitmt. 

One  of  the  best  rules  for  ttnvtrtmtUn  to  never  to 
sav  a  thing  which  any  of  ^e  company  can  reason- 
ably wish  we  had  rather  left  unsakL  Stent*. 

h.  Carnal  commerce,  le^rftimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, but  most  usually  ue  latter;  as,  crimi- 
nal eoneenation.— OcmwrsaCson  (or  tpeak- 
ing)  tube,  a  pipe  made  of  gutta-percha, 
caoutchouc,  or  metal  for  conveying  sound 
or  for  delivering  messages  fh>m  one  part  of 
a  building  to  another;  also  a  tube  for  enabl- 
ing conversation  to  be  carried  on  easily 
with  deaf  people.— Stn.  Intercourse,  com- 
munion, commerce,  familiarity,  discourse, 
dialogue,  colloquy,  talk,  chat 

OonyersaUonai  (konvSr-a'shon-al),  a. 
Pertaining  to  conversation;  done  in  mutual 
discourse  or  talk. 

OonTmatlOlUkllBt  (kon-v«r-s&'shon-al-ist). 
n.    One  who  excels  in  conversation. 

Conyenatlonedt  (kon-v6r-a'shond),  a. 
Having  a  certain  behaviour  or  deportment 

Till  she  be  better  <»ttvertati»ntd  .  .  . 

ru  keep  as  fisr  from  her  as  the  gallows.  B*mM.  A'  Ft. 

ConTawtlanlBin  Ou>n-v«r-a'Bhon-ixm),  n. 

A  word  or  phrase  used  in  easy  conversation; 

a  colloquialism. 
ConyenatiOIllsi  (kon-v6r-s&'shon-istX   n. 

One  who  excels  In  conversation. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kk^Cat  the  famous  crMv*rsati*Hitt.       Byrtn. 

Conyenattra  (kon-ven'at-iv).  a.  Relating 
to  an  intercourse  with  men;  social:  opposed 
to  eonten^>{(U»ee. 

She  chose  to  endue  him  with  the  tmtvtruttim  qua- 
lities of  youth.  IVatmn. 

OoiiTenaiioiie(kon-T«r-«a'tBi-4^nA).ti.  [It] 
A  meeting  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  subjecta 

Ck>nT«ne  (kon-vtei^.  «.•.  pret  k,  pp.  eon- 
ver9ed;  ppr.  eonvening.  [Fr.  eonvermr;  L. 
convenor,  to  associate  with— «on,  and  ver- 
ier, to  be  engaged  in  anything,  live  or  re- 
main in  a  place,  freq.  of  iwrto,  vereum,  to 
turtL]  L  To  keep  company;  to  associate; 
to  hold  intercourse  ana  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted: followed  by  with. 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  crttverse  wdA 
nature.  TA^mumH. 


2.  t  To  have  sexual  commerce.  Guardian.  — 
S.  To  talk  familiarly:  to  have  free  Inter- 
course in  mutual  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions;  to  convey  thoughts  recipro- 
cally: followed  by  with  before  the  person 
addressed,  and  on  before  the  subject 

IVitM  thee  cfttversittg  I  forget  all  time; 

All  seaioni  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  mm  lovmgly  evitvtrst.        Temt^jcn, 

[This  is  now  the  most  general  use  of  the 
word.}— 8tn.  To  associate,  commune,  dia- 
course,  talk,  speak. 

OonTVne  (kon^v^rsX  »&.  [See  above.]  L  Ac- 
quaintance by  frequent  or  customary  inter- 
course; cohabitaUon;  familiarity:  in  this 
sense  the  word  may  include  discourse  or 
not;  as.  to  hold  eonveree  with  persons  of 
different  sects;  or  to  hold  eonveree  with  ter- 
restrial tb*ng^ 

There  studious  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  eottvert*  with  the  mightv  dead. 

Tis  but  to  hold 
C*ttverst  with  Nature's  charms.         Byrtn. 

5.  Conversation;  familiar  discourse  or  talk; 
free  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 
'Thy  eonveree  drew  ns  wiu  delic^t'  Ten- 
nveon. 

Formed  by  thy  owmwr  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay.  from  lively  to  severe.    Pff/e. 

ConTVna  (kou'vArsX  n.  [L.  eonverto,  eon- 
verH^  eonvereum,  to  turn  round.]  1.  A  part 
answering  or  corresponding  to  another,  but 
differing  ntmi  it  in  nature  and  requir^  to 
make  it  complete;  a  reciprocating  part;  the 
complement;  the  counterpart;  as,  the  hol- 
lows in  a  mould  in  which  a  medal  has  been 
cast  are  the  eonveree  of  the  parts  of  the 
medal  in  relief:  used  often  in  the  sense  of 
the  opposite,  the  contrary,  the  reverse. 

'John  Bruce*  was  written  uncompromisingly  in 
every  line  of  his  face,  lust  the  eetiverst  of  Forrester, 
whom  oki  maids  of  ngid  virtue,  after  seeing  him 
twice,  were  irresistibly  impeOca  to  speak  of  as 
'Charley.'  Lawrence. 

2.  In  math,  an  opiMaite  proposition;  thus, 
after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  something 
supposed,  we  invert  the  order,  making  the 
conclusion  the  supiMsition  or  premise,  and 
draw  from  It  what  was  first  supposed.  Thus, 
if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  the 
anglea  oppoaite  the  sides  are  equal;  and  the 
eonveree  u  true:  if  these  angles  are  equal 
the  two  sides  are  equal —8.  In  logic,  a  pro- 
position which  is  formed  from  another  by 
interchanging  the  subject  and  predicate. 
Thus,  'religion  is  the  truest  wisdom.'  is  a 
proposiUon,  and  Its  converse  is, '  the  truest 
wisdom  is  religion.' 

OonTVne  Oton'vdrs).  a.  [See  Convkrt.] 
Turned  about;  opposite;  reciprocal 

Confenely  (kon'v6rs-liX  a<f V-  With  change 
of  order;  in  a  contrary  order;  reciprocally. 

As  whatever  of  the  produce  of  the  country  Is  de- 
voted to  production  to  capital,  so  c»ttverti/y,  the 
whole  of  tne  capttal  of  the  country  to  devoted  to  pro- 
duction. 7.  S.  J/J/. 

In  math,  bv  conversion.    See  Cohtisston. 
CoiITflinlbM  (kon-vArsl-bl),  a.    Capable  of 

being  converted  or  made  converse.    'This 

eonvereiMe  .  .  .  sorites.'    Hammond. 
ConTenlng(kon-v«r«'ingXn.  Conversation; 

intercourse;  deallnga 

It  were  very  reasonable  to  propound  to  ourselves 
in  all  our  C0nvertincs  with  others,  that  one  great 
designof  doing  some  good  to  their  souls.       if#nr. 

OonT»riton  (kon-v^shonX  n.  [Leonerrtro. 
See  CoirvKRT.]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  turn- 
ing or  change  from  one  state  to  another; 
with  regard  to  substances,  transmutation: 
as,  a  eoneenian  of  water  into  ice,  or  of  food 
Into  chyle  or  blood.— 2.  MiUL  a  change  of 
front,  as  when  a  body  of  troops  is  attacked 
in  the  flank,  and  they  change  their  position 
to  face  the  enemy.— &  In  thcU.  a  change  of 
heart  or  dinposltionj  in  which  tiie  enmity 
of  the  heart  to  Ooa  and  his  law,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  will,  are  subdued,  and  are 
succeed^  by  supreme  love  to  God  and  his 
moral  government,  and  a  reformation  of 
life.— 4  Change  from  one  side  or  party  to 
another. 

That  AMvrrr^Mt  will  be  suspected  that  apparently 
concurs  with  Interest.  yiAnspn. 

K.  A  change  from  one  religion  to  another. 
'The  eonvertUm  of  the  Oentiles.'  Acts  xv.  4. 

6.  In  law.  the  act  of  appropriating  to  private 
use;  as,  in  trover  ana  eonvertion,—T.  Naut 
the  reduction  of  a  vessel  by  one  deck,  there- 
by converting  a  llne-of-battle  ship  Into  a 
frigate,  or  a  crank  three-decker  into  a  good 
two-decker,  or  a  serviceable  vessel  into  a 
hulk.— OtmeertMm  qf  eouatione,  in  alg.  the 
reduction  of  equations  oy  multiplicati<m,  or 


the  manner  of  altering  an  equation  when 
the  quantity  sought  or  any  member  of  it  is 
a  fraction;  the  reducing  of  a  fractional 
eauation  into  an  integral  one.— Conversion 
qf  ffrcpoeitione,  in  Iwie,  is  a  changing  of 
the  subiect  into  the  place  of  the  predicate, 
and  stlU  retaining  the  quality  of  the  propo- 
sition; as,  'no  virtuous  man  Lb  a  rebel:'  'no 
rebel  is  a  virtuous  man.'  All  logical  con- 
version is  illative,  that  Is,  the  truth  of  the 
converse  follows  from  that  of  the  original 
proposition.— CmiCr*  qf  eonvereion,  in  meeh. 
u  the  point  In  a  body  about  which  it  turns 
as  a  centre,  when  a  force  is  applied  to  any 
Vvet  of  It,  or  unequal  forces  to  its  different 
parta —Convernon  qf  proportione,  in  math. 
Is  when  of  four  proportionals  It  is  inferred 
that  the  first  is  to  its  excess  above  the 
second  as  the  third  to  its  exceu  above  the 
fourth;  and  the  four  terms,  when  tiius 
arranged,  are  said  to  be  proportionals  by 
conversion. 

Conveniye  Ocon-v^rs'lvX  a.  Capable  of 
being  converted  or  changed;  convertible. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

OonverslYe  (kon-vArs'lvX  a.    Conversable; 

social    [Rare  or  obsolete.  ] 

To  be  rude  or  foolish  is  the  badge  of  .  .  .  one  de- 
ficient in  the  (ottvertixf  quality  oiman.      Feltham. 


ConTert  (kon-v^rtO,  v.  t  [L.  eonverto.  to  turn 
round,  to  turn  towards— eon,  with,  and 
verto,  to  turn.  ]  1. 1  To  cause  to  turn :  to 
turn.  '  O,  which  way  shall  I  convert  myself. ' 
B.  Joneon. 

Crystato  wiU  calefte  into  electricity  and  convert  the 
neeale  freely  placed.  Sir  T.  Brvwnt. 

2.  To  change  or  turn  into  another  substance 
or  form. 

If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  €»MV*rfeii  into  water. 
It  would  make  no  more  than  eleven  yards  water  about 
the  earth.  T.  BurMtt. 

8.  To  change  i^m  one  state  to  another:  as, 
to  convert  a  barren  waste  into  a  fruitful  field; 
to  eoni^ert  rude  savages  into  civilixed,  man. 

That  still  lessens 
The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  Joy.    Uilton. 

4.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  religion  to 
another,  or  from  one  party  or  sect  to  an- 
other. '  Augustine  is  cenveetUd  by  St  Am- 
brose's sermon.'    Hammond, 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems 

Prescrtt. 

6.  To  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one;  to 
change  the  heart  and  moral  character,  from 
enmity  to  Ood  and  from  vicious  habits,  to 
love  of  Ood  and  to  a  holy  life. 

Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out  \  Acts  iii.  19. 

He  that  convertetk  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  hto 
way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  Jam.  v.  sa 

0.  To  turn  i^m  one  tise  or  destination  to 
another;  as.  to  convert  liberty  into  an  engine 
of  oppression.— 7.  To  divert  from  the  proper 
or  intended  use;  to  change  the  destination 
of;  to  appropriate. 

He  acquitted  himself  not  like  an  honest  roan;  for 
he  cottverted  the  prices  to  hto  own  use.    Ar^uthnot. 

8.  To  change  one  proposition  into  another, 
BO  tiiat  what  was  the  subject  of  the  first 
becomes  the  predicate  of  the  second;  aa.  all 
sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law;  but  every 
transgression  of  the  law  is  sin.*-9.t  To  turn 
into  another  language.  '  Catullus  more  ele- 
gantly eonverie£'  B.  Joneon. 
OonYtiTi  (kon-v6rtO,  v.i.  To  turn  or  be 
changed;  to  undergo  a  change. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  cortvertt  to  fear; 
That  fear,  to  hate.  SMaJk 

CkmTert  Ckon'v^rtX  n.  1.  A  person  who  is 
converted  from  one  opinion  or  practice  to 
another;  a  person  who  renounces  one  creed, 
religious  system,  or  party,  and  embraces 
another:  applied  particularly  to  those  who 
change  their  religions  opinions,  but  appli- 
cable to  politicafor  philosophical  secta— 
2.  In  a  more  strict  sense,  one  who  is  turned 
from  sin  to  holiness. 

Zion  shall  be  redeemed  with  Judgment,  and  her 
convent  with  r^rhteousnesa.  Is.  x.  97. 

&  In  monasteries,  a  lay  friar  or  brother  ad- 
mitted to  the  service  of  the  house,  without 
orders,  and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. 
—  Convert,  Proeelyte,  Apoetate,  Pervert 
Convert,  one  who  changes  one  opinion  ([gene- 
rally in  religion)  for  another:  not  usea  in  a 
bad  sense.  Proeelyte  is  sometimes  tised  as 
a  synonyms  for  convert,  but  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  one  who  changes  his  religion;  and 
proeelytiem  does  not,  lOce  convereion,  neces- 
sarily imply  conviction.  A  proselyte  may 
be  made  by  external  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  him.  Apostate,  pervert,  terms  ap- 
plied to  one  who  renounces  what  the  person 


ch,  cAain:     th,  8c.  lodk:     g,  go;     j.Joh;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  thigi     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w.  idg;    wh,  whig;    th,  azure.— Sec  KMT. 
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using  theae  terms  holds  to  be  trnth  for 
what  he  holds  to  be  error.  The  latter  term 
is  of  modem  Introdaction,  and  is  Intended 
to  express  the  opposite  of  coneert  Itis«en- 
erally  applied  to  a  person  who  abandons 
the  Church  of  ^'^^"^  or  one  of  the  other 
Protestant  chnnws  for  the  Soman  Ca- 
tholic Chorch.  The  term  apostate  is  nsnally 
applied  to  one  who  has  renoonced  the  Chris- 
tum reliffion,  and  conrevs  a  strong  feeling 
of  reprobation.  It  is  also  used  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  as  nearly  eqniralent  to  renegade. 
CoiITerter  (kon-TerfteX  n.  One  who  con- 
verts; one  who  makes  oonmis. 

The  xeaknM  entmrtars  of  tooU  and  labonrets  in 
God's  Tlneyard.  yer.  Taylor. 

(kmvertlDnit7(kon-Tdrt1-biri-ttXn.  (From 
cotwertibU.]  I.  The  condition  or  qoallty  of 
being  convertible;  the  capability  of  beln^ 
converted  or  changed  from  one  substance, 
form,  or  state  to  another;  as,  the  oonverti- 
Inlity  of  water  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
'The  mutual  eonoertunlitu  of  Umd  mto 
money  and  of  money  into  land.*  BurTce.^ 
2.  The  quality  of  being  changeable  from  one 
sound  to  another;  as,  the  emaertOnliXy  of  m 
with  ft,  or  of  d  into  t 

CtonTertiblA  (kon-v6rt1-bI),  a.  [L.  converti- 
bUie^eon,  and  verto,  to  turn.]  L  That  may 
be  changed;  susceptible  of  change;  transmu- 
table;  transformable. 

The  labour  of  the  nriner,  fbr  example,  conrists  of 
operations  for  dining  out  of  the  earth  substances 
€onv€rtibU  by  Inoiutry  into  various  articles  fitted  for 
human  use.  y.  S.  Mill, 

2.  So  exactly  correepomdeot  that  one  may 
be  used  for  another;  interchangeable. 

The  law  and  the  opinioa  of  tite  Judge  are  not  ahvays 
eonvertihl*  terms.  Blackxtont. 

So  long  as  we  are  in  the  region  of  nature, . . .  mira- 
culous and  Incredible  may  be  allowed  to  remain  tvw- 
TWftaMr  terms.  Tremch. 

a  That  may  be  changed,  as  one  letter  for 
another;  as,  6,  p,  and/are  eomnertit^  letters. 

CkmTertiU«lieM(kon-v«rfl-bl-nes),m.  Con- 
vertibility. 

Ctonwtioly  (kon-vtotl-bliX  ode.  Bedpro- 
cally;  with  interchange  of  terms. 

Ck>nY«rtttdt  (kon'vtot-It).  n.  A  convert 
Shdk. 

Convex  (kon'veksl  a.  [L.  eonoexta,  carried 
round,  rounded  off,  vaulted— con,  together, 
and  v«&o,  vexum,  to  carry.] 
L  Sising  or  swelling  into  a  sphe- 
rical or  rounded  form;  gib- 
bous: opposed  to  oofuxive,  eon- 
f>ex  being  applied  to  the  sphe- 
ricity of  an  exterior  surface, 
wnavoe  to  that  of  an  Interior 
surface:  as,  a  convex  mirror  or 
lens.  Convexity  and  concavity 
are  of  particular  importance  in 
optics,  as  applied  io  mirrors 
and  lenses.  See  Conoavo-co5- 
VBX,  Conyxxo-oomoave,  Ac.— 2.  In  ftol  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  or  receptacle. 

Oonyex  (kon'veksX  n.    A  convex  body. 


Convex  or 
Flano-conTex 


Half  heaven's 


gutters  with  the 


TiektlL 


CSonvaxed  (konVekstX  a.  Made  convex ;  pro- 
tuberant in  a  spherical  form. 

Convexedly  (kon-veks'ed-liX  adv.  In  a  con- 
vex form. 

Ckmvezlty  fkon-veksl-tiX  Hw  [L  eomMaci- 
to«.]  The  exterior  snince  of  a  convex 
body;  a  gibbous  <m*  globular  form;  round- 
ness. 

The  very  cmnmnty  of  tfie  earth.        Bmtkjh 


Conirexo*coQ* 
cave  Lens. 


ConTexlv<kon'veks-liXa<f«.  Inaconvexfbrm; 

as,  a  body  convexly  conical 
ConyexnesB,    OonvezedneM 

(kon'veks-nes,  kon-veks'ed-nesX 

n.    Convexity  (idiich  aeeX 
Ckmvsxo-ooiBoaYe  (kon-veks"^ 

kon-kivXa.  Convex  on  one  side 

and    concave    on   the   other; 

having  the  hollow  on  the  Inside 

corresponding  to  the  convex 

surface;  as,  a  eonvexo<imcave 

lens,  in  which  the  two  surfaces 

meet  if  produced,  the  convexity  exoeedinir 

the  concavity.     It  is  otherwise  called  a 

tnenifeia,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 

q>ectacles.  It  may  be  regarded 

as  a  convex  lena 
Ckmvaxo-oonvax  (kon-veks'd- 

kon-veksX  a.    Convex  on  both 

sides,    as  a    lens;    otherwise 

termed  a  doubU-eonvex  lens. 
Oonyezo-plana   (kon-veks'd- 

pUn),  a.    Convex  on  the  one 

side  and  plane  on  the  other. 
Ctonvej  (kon-vATi  v.t    [O.Fr. 

ooniwt^,  oonvoyer.  It  and  LL.  eonviare, 

to  convey,  escort,  attend— L  etm,  with,  and 


Coomt>«coo* 
vex  Lens. 


via,  a  way.  C(miH>y  has  the  same  origin.]  l.To 
carry,  bear,  or  transport,,  either  by  land  or 
water  or  in  air.  'I  will  eonvey  than  by  sea 
Infloats.' IKiv.  9.  *  Conwy  me  to  my  bed, 
then  to  my  grave.'    Shak, 

TherewasoneoatwparfotofmylKHiaeyeiterdiqr 
in  this  basket.  SMaJk. 

2.  To  pass  or  cause  to  pass;  to  transmit;  as, 
to  convey  a  right  or  an  estate  from  father 

to  son. 

A  divine  natural  tight  could  not  be  eonvtyed  down, 
without  any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  nde  concerning 
it  JLaolir. 

3.  In  toto,  to  transfer;  to  pass  a  title  to  any- 
thing from  one  person  to  another,  as  by  deed, 
assimment,  or  otherwise;  as,  to  eonwy 
lands  by  bargain  and  sale.— 4  To  cause  to 
pass;  to  transmit;  to  carry  by  any  medium; 
as,  air  eonveyt  sound;  words  eon/oey  ideas. 

Fun  wdl  the  busy  whisper,  drcMng  round, 
CpHV^'d  the  dismal  tidings  when  Be  firown'd. 

GoldsmttM. 
6.t  To  manage;  to  carry  on. 

I  win  cvntxy  the  business  as  I  shaU  find  means. 

SMai. 

6.  To  impart;  to  communicate.  'To  convey 
our  thoughts  in  ardent  and  intense  i^irasea' 
Addi»on.—7.f  To  steal:  synonymous  with 
Ufe  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  to  fi^t  cattle.  [Old 
slang.] 

C<»'/t«cx.  the  wise  It  cafl.  Steal!— loh,  aficofbrthe 
phrase.  SMaA. 

ConTieyt  (kon-v&O.  v-i-  To  play  the  ttiief. 
'I  win  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat  upon 
Simplioius.'    Mantcn. 

CrOXtveya1)le  (kon-v&'a-blX  a.  That  mtj  be 
conveyed  or  transferred. 

COBveyanoe  (kon-vft'ansX  n.  l.  The  act  of 
conveying;  the  act  of  bearing,  carrying,  or 
transporting  by  land  or  water  or  through 
any  medium;  transmission;  transference. 

The  long  journey  was  to  be  petfonned  on  hone- 
back— die  only  sare  mode  of  conmri'afKir.    PmeM. 

Tradition  is  do  infalHblf  way  cX  cmtvfytmee. 

Bp.  StillrndUtt. 

2.  In  low,  (a)  the  act  of  transmitting  or 
transferring  property  from  one  person  to 
another,  as  by  'lease  and  release,  'bargain 
and  sale.'  (&)  The  instrument  or  document 
by  whidl  property  is  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another.— a  The  instrument  or 
means  by  which  anything  is  conveyed;  ai,  a 
canal  or  aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  tar  water. 
'Bethink  you  of  some  conveyance.'  8hmk. 
'These  pipes  and  these  eonveyaneee  of  our 
blood.'  i^oJr.— 4.t  The  act  of  removing; 
removal;  conduct;  convoy. 

Ten  her  thou  nuufSt  away  her  UBde  Clarence. 
Her  onde  Riven;  ay,  and.  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  ccmvotmet  of  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

SJiaJt. 

6.t  Management;  artifice;  secret  practicea 

Close  c0M9tyanct  and  each  practice  itt 

Of  coainage  and  knavery.  ^ftustr. 

Can  they  not  Juggle,  and  with  slight, 

Cotneyance  play  with  wrong  and  right.  Hudibras. 

at  Dishonesty. 

Since  Henry's  deadi  I  fear  there  is  onmyamu. 

Skah. 

ConTe3rmilO0r(kon-v&'ans-^X>^  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  draw  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty, deeds,  &c 

Convejranoliig  (kon-vi'ans-ingX  n.  The  act 
or  practice  oi  drawing  deeds,  leases,  or 
other  writings  for  transferring  the  title  to 
property  from  one  person  to  another,  of  in- 
vestigating the  title  of  the  vendors  and  pur- 
chasers of  property,  and  of  framing  those 
multifarious  deeds  and  contracts  which 
govern  and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  families  and  individuala  In  Kiyland. 
the  business  of  conveyancing  ia  carried  on 
mainly  by  barristers  and  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  in  Scotland  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  performed  by  the  various  classes  of 
enrolled  law  agents,  known  as  writen  or 
solicitors,  procurators^  Ac 

Conyeyer  (kon-va'^X  n.  L  One  who  con- 
veys; he  or  that  which  conveys,  carries, 
transports,  transmits,  or  transfers  from  one 
person  or  plaoe  to  another.— 2. t  A  Juggler, 
an  impostor;  a  cheat;  a  thief. 

Oh  good  convey!  eanvtytrs  are  too  aO 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  falL  Skmh. 

ConildAtet  (kon-vi'shi-itX  v.t,  [L.  eonri- 
dor,  eonviciattis,  to  reproach,  to  rail  at.  eon- 
vurtMta,  abuse.]  To  reproach;  to  rail  at;  to 
abuse.  '  To  eonvidate  instead  of  aiv>ii*inu  ' 
Laud. 

C<mTlci2lltyt(kon-vi-sIn1-ti),fL  (L.  eon.  and 
£.  vicinUy  (wnich  see).]  Neighbourhood: 
vicinity.  'The  eonvieinity  and  contiguity 
of  the  two  parishes.'  T.  Warton. 

ConyldollBt  (kon-vi'shusX  a.  Same  as  C6f»- 
vition*. 

Ck>IlTlCt  (kon-viktO.  v.t.    [L.  eonrinco,  con- 


vietum — eon,  and  vtnco,  to  vanquish  or  sub- 
due. See  CONTIKOX.]  1.  To  determine  the 
truth  of  a  charge  against  one;  to  prove  or 
find  guilty  of  a  crime  charged:  to  determine 
or  decide  to  be  guilty,  as  by  the  verdict  oi  a. 
Jury,  by  confesnon,  or  other  legal  decision; 
as,  the  jury  convieted  the  prisoner  of  felony. 
2.  To  convince  of  sfai;  to  prove  or  determine 
to  be  goil^,  as  by  tbB  eonaeienee. 

They  who  heard  it.befcig  aarMidtaf  by  their 
conscience,  went  out  one  by  one.  Jo.  vML  9. 


8.t  To  confute;  to  prove  or  show  to  be  false. 

Although  not  only  reason  but  experience  may  wcU 
convict  it.  yet  wiU  it  not  by  diven  be  rejected. 

.Sir  T.  Mrvwme. 

4.t  To  show  by  proof  or  evidence. 

Imaginii^  ttiat  these  proofs  wiU  cmiviet  a  testa- 
ment to  have  that  in  it  wliich  other  men  can  aowhere 
by  reading  find.  H«*ktr. 

6.t  To  condemn  to  destruction;  to  doom. 

So.  by  a  roariiy  tempest  on  the  flood. 

A  whole  armada  of  ctmriettd  saU 

Is  scattered  and  di^oined  firom  feBowdilp.  SkaJt. 

OOQTlott  (kim-vikt'),  pp.    [Abbrev.  of  eon- 
vieted.  ]    Proved  or  found  gnilty. 


Before  I  be  «M«^  by 


of  law. 


ConylOt  (kon^rlktX  n.  A  perscn  proved  nr 
found  guilty  of  a  crime  alleged  against  him. 
either  by  the  vwdict  of  a  Jury  or  other  legal 
decision;  in  popular  language,  commonly  a 
person  imdeigoing  penal  soritude.— Stk. 
Malefactor,  culjurit,  felon,  criminaL 
ConTlCtion  (kon-vik'shonX  n.  L  The  act  of 
a  legal  tribunal  adjudging,  finding,  or  deter- 
minmg  a  pers(m  to  be  guilty  (d  an  oflence^ 
charged  a^ftinst  him.  Convictions  generally 
proceed  on  the  verdict  of  a  Jury,  but  our  law 
also  admits  of  summary  convictions  withoat 
the  intervention  of  a  Jury  in  certain  circmn> 
stances,  as  in  cases  or  contempt  of  court,  of 
attempt  to  corrupt  or  withhold  evidence,  cif 
malversation  by  persons  intrusted  with  the 
criminal  police  of  the  coontrr.  of  certain 
offences  against  the  revenue  laws,  and  in 
proceeding  before  sheriffs  and  justices  at 
the  peace  for  minor  offenoea.— S.  The  act  of 
convincing  or  compelling  one  to  admit  the 
truth  of  a  chsm  or  the  truth  of  what  jsri> 
leged  ;tiie  act  of  convincing  of  efTor;  oonfa- 
tation. 

For  aU  his  tedious  talc  is  but  vain  bonst. 

Or  subtle  shifts  amviOim  to  evade.        JAXtow. 


8.  The  state  of  being  convinced  or  fully  per- 
suaded; strong  belief  on  the  ground  of  satia- 
factoiy  evidence;  settled  penoaaioiL 

An  act  of  ^vtoe  mce  couM  atone  work  an  initan- 
taneoiis  change  in  me  cmtvictmis  of  a  nation. 


4.  The  state  of  being  convinced  or  convicted* 
as  by  the  admoniaons  or  dictates  of  coo- 
science;  the  state  of  being  convicted  of  sin. 
'To  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  against 
the  <»nmelum«  of  oonscience.'    A»%^ 

The  manner  of  hji  omwKftiMi  was  dealgacd.  netaa 
a  pecular  privilege  to  him,  bat  as  a  .  .  .  lastinc 
argument  for  the  £v«(viMm  of  others.   AUerkury. 

—Permuuion,  Conviction,  FaUk,  Opimon, 
Belitif.    See  under  Pkiuuasioh. 

ConyiotlBm  (kon'vikt-ismX  n.  The  convict 
system;  Uie  system  of  transporting  convicta 
to  penal  settlements.  '  Xne  evus  of  con- 
vicUem.*    W.  Howitt 

ConylCtiye  (kon-viktivX  a.  Having  th« 
power  to  convince  or  convict  'Conmetive 
evidence.'    OlanviUe.    [Baroorebscrfete.] 

Con7ictiTely(kon-vikftlv-liXad«.  In  a  con- 
vincing manner. 

CkmylotiTeilOM  (kon-viktlv-nesX  Hw  Fower 
of  convicting. 

ConTlnoe  (kon-vinsO,  v.t  pret  A  pp.  oon- 
vinced;  ppr.  eontrinctnf;.  [L.  eomariaeo—oon, 
and  vtnco,  to  vanquish.  1  L  To  persuade  or 
satisfy  the  mind  by  evidence;  to  snbdne  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  to  truth  or  to  what 
is  allied,  and  compel  it  to  vield  its  assent; 
as,  to  convince  a  man  of  his  errors^  or  to 
convince  him  of  the  truth. 


For  he  mightfly  convinced  the  Tews,  shoaring  \.*f 
the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  OuisL 

ActsxviiL  9<> 

2.t  To  convict;  to  prove  guilty;  to  constrain 
one  to  admit  or  acknowledge  htwwwif  to  be 
guilty. 

If  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  coannlt  rin.  ami 
are  convinad  ocfby)  tlie  law  as  iraagrcsson. 

Jam.  is. 
Drag  hence 
This  Impious  Judge,  |deceme«l  to  tear  his  Hmba 
Before  the  law  eonvtmcv  hoL  H'et'tirr. 

S.t  To  evince;  to  demonstrate;  to  pturo. 

Yet  this,  sure,  methhiks.  ettnmuas  a  power  for  the 
sovereiini  to  raise  payments  for  land  forces. 

Quottd  ky  HaliMm. 

4.t  To  overpower;  to  surmount;  to  van- 
quish. 


Jate.  f&r,  fat.  f»U;       md,  met,  b£r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not.  m6ve;       tdbe.  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  8c.  abvne;     y,  8c  fry 


'  CnntiuaHila  UMO^ 


toonriction.  jR 
Jlqiraredornrul 
Sir  T.  AtmiH. 
Oomlneliii^  (koD-TiDitiig-IO.  adt.    in  a 
ooDTlndog  nuimeri  la  a  nuiinar  to  l«tn 

(kou-TtnaltUE-nM),  n.    Tb* 


iTttlftUt  (kon^iU^t), 


i^^ihJ 


It  fkoD-Tl'ihiuV  a.    [I.  anwirfpT, 

to  npnMctLl  BapnaEnfal:  oaaTfdDtiiL 
'CmtSUoiu  wordi.'    Qutu  HuoAitiL 

OoilTlTalt  (kon-Tlr'al).  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  faut^  ivLvfl;  ODnvtrUL    Brwfu. 

OonTlval  (kon-TiO.  i-t-    To  BDtortalni  to 


ConTlTlal  (konri 
Mt  ud  drink  tt 


iUtal:   locUl:   joilal. 
»><>ia2  iplrlt.'  Dr.  Sat- 


Dth.  T^tlra.  faUL  loTlal.  aocUL 
ConrlTUUn  (kon-rfii-ia-ln).  n.     A  p«r*(ro 

of  cobtItUI  bablU 
OonnTUUty  (lion-il'.l-an-a).  n.     1.  Tfte 

ulnnniL— t.  A  cobtItUI  ipirit  or  dlQoii' 

CtmTtTtaUraon-Tl'Tl.al-lD.adiF.  Inaip[rl( 
ot  cunirlvldlb;  fc  a  convtrlgj  numur.  fsa- 
an\j:  u.  emvMatty  Inclined. 

Qonnattl  OuWrfr-Sil). ».(.  prrt.  A  pp.  »»■ 

nsoMC;  ppr.  temmeatinj.    fL.  « ■- 

)lM>--«oii.and»oe#,toc»lL  Si 


in  <l(on-*4-kt'ilion),  i 

'(.]  l.tlwaclotcaUlnga 
uf  nunmout.  'Dlophantiu.  mj 
rral  eoniKiaattan,  Ipake  in  Ukia  t 
J*.  5idiM)i.— 1  An  aMMnl)!;. 


(8«*C0H- 


n  England,  an  auembl j  of  tbe  dergj.  bj 
lual  aOain.  Thera  ar«.  •trtcUTipeaking, 


CaoUrbni;  tit*  (^oDtocatloni 
apper  and  a  lowar  hoiiaa  In  the 
Hat  tlnanliblihopi  and  Uiliopi; 
rcr  hooH  tlia  dvana  and  archdea- 
GOOI  and  tb<  Inferior  cleigr,  repnaenlad 
by  their  proalor*.   In  [umicrtiiitei  cooToca- 

Uiia  pover  vai  virtual!/  abaU>b«d  br  Ihs 

Charles  IL ;  lines  Uiat  tinu  tbe  conTocaUon 


ot  tbe  cboTch  and  of  relfadoa  Thai  tbe 
piopdatT  of  rerldng  tb«  anthofttwl  ttaaila- 
tlon  of  Uw  Holj  Smptiirea  and  oUier  coff- 
oata  aobfecl*  ban  been  dlecmaeJ  In  U* 
meellngi.— <  Btuit  if  Cim«Dcati«ii,  In  the 
['ultenltT  Df  Oxford,  la  the  aiienibljwblch 


txnAx.  ItlaoMnpoaedof  BllnMBbanoltlie 
unlrenltjr  whohan  at  anj  ttmabeen  itgent^ 
and  who.  If  Independent  membera,  have  re- 
tilBAl  thflr  namaa  on  tb*  book*  of  tbdr 
mpectlTe  mlt^ea-STV.  Heetlng,  Hsem- 
blj.  congregation,  congma.  diet,  oontBU' 
tlnn,  lynod.  cooDciL 
ConvookUanAl  (kon-Ta-kfehon.a]),  a.  Be' 
laliag  to  a  mnTocaUoB.    [Baro.] 


— CoO,  C«uel:a.  AiiMiuin.  Hee  under  Call, 
OoiTCiintah  OtmTOlntMl  (kan'v6-iat,  kon'- 
TWaVwIX  «,    Boiled  togetber, ■ 


t.  Tbe  Hate  ol  beliic  railed  man  it«U  or 
rolled  or  wound  logMher;  a  tom  or  winding: 
a  fold:  ai,  tbe  enaDhitfBiu  of  tbe  bnin.  ot 
the  iDlestmea,  of  a  Tine.  '  Tbe  HHUolutwu 
(d  a  amootb-Upped  abelL'    IFenfBnrfA 


OcOTOlntln  (kon'TO-Ut-lr),  a.  In  M.  la 

(kon-*DlT^,  ■.(.  pi 

r.  runnfiiuv     (C, 

—  -ill     Bee  Wal 

ler;  to  roll  oi 


OenTOimuMMfkcD-TolT^-lt^M),  n. 
COKTolvtiLirs.t  A  oaL  order  of  moo 
^^ betbaorak 


ab^wd  or  funnel-abased  Tber  are  often 
pontlTC,  but  iODH.  Ilka  tbe  aweet-potalo, 
yield  eacnlent  roota  About  a  thoiuind 
qiedea  bave  been  ducrlbsd  from  tenipente 
but  cblellT  from  tropical  ooontriea 

COIITOlTlllaMOlia  (kon-tolT'a-U'lbluX  a. 
Kala^  to  tbe  oonTotnilua 

ConTolTlllllI   (kOQ'Vol'Ta-Un),   n.      Bee 

BHODIOUTni. 

CmiTolTQlng  (koD-ralT'B-lDi).  k.  [L.  ,  bbid- 
weed,  from  eonviWae.  to  mtiHiie.  in  reference 
tn  (heir  tmaliigbabit.]  Bindweed,  a  genua 
of  ptanta,  nat.  ordo  ConvolTUlacen,  cuoaiit- 
big  of  aleuder 
twining       berbe,  -^h 

wllb  milky  Juice. 


ffil"a±: 

i 

S's.aii 

sir.s-'^ 

/•wnualUo/pbmt 

oundonlheMeilcan 

otPuisadlJaUpa.tc 

Vera  Crux,  whence  It 

iSiXSTS 

^Tis^sri, 

, ,  wblch  la  tbe 

Crete  loloe  of  tbe  root  ot  tbe  plant,  and  la 
aaed  aa  a  purgatlTe.     It  la  imported  trom 


ib,  SclocA;      t,go;      J.job; 


I.  the  cUet  adnttentloii 
being  chalk  and  atanb. 
COBTor  (kon-Tof),  (.( 
along  wltb,  and  vw,  1 
Ooirm.  ]  L  To  a«»ni| 
protection  elUier  by  le 
a*,  ihipa  ot  war  eonnoin 

.  Fr.  toH;      ng,  abiffi 


propertji  of  " 

r ..  place  either  b;  ■■■  \m 

•aa,  a  ablp  or  ihlpa  of  war  which 
.....  1  nurchantmeo  for  protection 
from  an  enemy.   By  land,  any  body  of  troopa 


wUcb  acoompauji  pmrlilon^  ai 
or  Dtbar  property  (or  pntectlan.  In  thia 
Huaa  It  lasomethnea  need  aa  an  adjective;  a>. 
'  Camuv  ihipi  aocompany  tbelr  merGbanta' 
Druim.—t.  The  aUp nOeet  conducted  and 
protected:  tbat  which  la  conducted  tv  a 
protecUng  tone;  that  which  la  convoyed. 
|Tbe  word  lometlnHa  bicludea  both  the 
protecting  and  protected  lleeta]  Clarit.— 
'   "^B  act  of  attending  tor  de/enc-      "'- 


ilitaln  tbe  amtuv  ol  a  I 


wna  (or  BmaDv  put 

(.    (L,  imiaatt.,  wn. 
aad  viio,  to  pull  or 


OonTVlM  (kon-viiiiT,  t. 
pulfum,  eonntltut— con. 

pluck.)   i.Todmworc _ 

cular  parta  of  an  animal  body:  to  affect  by 


It  liT^nlar  action. 

■  'onOloi-i , 

Gt  ot  agllatlDg  or 


t  A  Tloleut  and  lavolnntair  contncdon  of 
the  muJcnlar  parta  of  an  animal  body,  wltb 
alleruaU  rdaxatlooa  Infanta  an  very  tre- 
qnently  affected  with  coBVOlilan^  In  whkh 
■tale  tbelr  body  undenoea  violent,  apaa- 
raodlc  oontraetlona.  feernig  and  voluntaiy 
— " —  fifaalng  for  the  time  being,    0nch 


nnioioB 


at  thoae  tuutica  ot  tbe  laat  century  in  France 
wbo  bad  or  affected  Co  have  eonrnlalona,  pro- 
duced by  retlglouB  bnpulaea  The  name  waa 
lint  appued  to  tanatica  wbo  exbibltad  varied 


MnmlalTe  (kon-vulilv),  a.  1.  nvdudnc; 
ov  tending  to  produce  coovnlalan,  '  Cormif- 
•iH  rage      i>ryiiiii,     'C '"'" ' 


iluD  or  apaama.    ' 
r  It.  Hale 


OoDTiililTely  (kon 


comp.  D.  ^oni^O.lunincAan.  Bw.  and  Dan. 
toimn.W.  aiuing,  Gael,  ooinaan.  Ir,  cainin. 
Mam  wnnM— rabbit]  L  A  rabbit;  a  quad- 
ruped ot  tbe  genua  I.epui,  wblch  baa  a  abort 
tall  and  naked  ean.— S.  In  Serif,  a  ipeclea 
ut  Hyrai  IB.  lyrlaait  or  danutn),  Indaded 
In  a  ipedal  order  {Hynooldea)  of  ni-nm.i. 
See  DiXAK.— S.I  A  alnipletaii. 


mill  iDiElb  rmwij  la  tb* 
Ulv*  wdclr  of  ihupcTl 


V,  udg;    wh,  wJUg;   ih,  antra. —Baa  Kn. 


CONY-BXTRROW 
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C(M)PERATIOK 


Cony-tmrrow  (ko'ni-bu-rd),  n.  A  place 
where  rabbits  barrow  in  the  earth. 

Cbny-catcht  (kd'ni-kach),  v.i.  [From  eony, 
iu  Its  old  sense  of  simpleton,  and  eateh.] 
In  the  eant  qf  thievet,  to  cheat;  to  bite;  to 
trick. 

I  must  coti^'CntcM,  I  must  shift  Shak. 

Cony-catchert  (k6'nl-kach-dr),  n.  A  thief; 
a  cheat;  a  sharper. 

Cony-catOhlBgt  (kO'ni-kach-ing),  n.  Cheat- 
ing. 

Ckmy-wool  (kd'nl-wnlX  ^  The  for  of 
rabbits*  extensively  used  in  the  hat  manu- 
facture. 

Conyia  (kd-nfzaX  n.  [Or.  konyxa,  dust] 
Fleabane,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Ck>m« 
positte.  The  species,  amounting  to  eighty, 
are  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
with  inconspicuous  radiate  flowers,  scat- 
tered over  the  wanner  regions  of  Uie  earth, 
a  few  being  found  in  temperate  countries. 
None  possess  properties  of  any  value.  Their 
popular  name  was  given  to  them  because  of 
their  supposed  property,  when  powdered 
and  sprinkled,  of  driving  away  fleas. 

Coo  (k6).  V.  i.  [Imitative  of  the  noise  of  doves. 
0.  £.  and  Sc.  croo;  like  D.  korren^  IceL  kurra, 
Fr.  roucouler,  to  coo  like  a  dove.]  1.  To  cry 
or  make  the  characteristic  sound  uttered  by 
pigeons  or  doves. 

The  stock<loTe  only  through  the  forest  epoe* 
Moumfullj  homrse.  Thomson. 

2.  To  show  affection,  as  a  man  to  a  woman, 
or  conversely;  to  act  in  a  loving  manner. 

What  are  you  doing  now. 

Oh  Thomas  Moore  f 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Bilung  or  eo0iHg  now, 

Wluich,  Thomas  Moore?         Byron. 

CkXMy,  n.    See  Coon. 
Coot  Calf  (knf,  ktiO.  n.    [Icel.  rniAi>  a  slow 
person.]    A  lout;  a  coward,    [scotch.] 

How  best  o'  chiels  are  whyles  in  want. 

While  coo/s  on  countless  thousands  rant.    Bttms. 

Coole  (koax  n.  [ImiUtive.]  The  cry  or  call 
of  Uie  Australian  aborigines. 

Coole  (km  vX  To  cry  or  call  like  the  abor- 
igines of  Australia. 

Ooolngly  (kd'ing-liX  adv.  In  a  cooing  manner. 

O  thou  I  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooittgly  'mong  myrtles.    Ktats. 

Ck>Ok  (kttk),  t.i.  [A.  Sax.  cAe,  a  cook,  gtoHc- 
nuin,  to  cook,  borrowed,  like  Dan.  koge,  G. 
koehetit  D.  kooken,  to  boil,  to  cook,  from  L. 
eoquo,  to  cook,  oo^ta,  a  cook.  The  same 
root  is  found  in  Skr.  ]  1.  To  prepare,  as  vic- 
tuals for  the  table,  by  boiling,  roasting,  bak- 
ing, broiling.  &c. ;  to  dress,  as  meat  or  vege- 
tables, for  eating.— 2.  To  dress  up  or  give  a 
colour  to  for  some  special  purpose ;  as,  to 
eo€k  a  narrative;  speclflcally,  to  tamper 
with  accounts  which  are  to  be  submitted 
to  other  parties,  as  those  of  a  railway  or 
bank  to  its  shareholders,  so  as  to  give  thero 
a  more  favourable  aspect  than  they  ought 
to  have ;  to  garble ;  to  falsify. 

The  accounts,  even  if  cMked,  still  exercise  some 
check.  J.  5.  MtU. 

— To  cook  one'igoote,  to  kill  or  ruin  a  person; 
to  do  for  him.    [CoUoq.  or  low.  ] 

Cook  (kuk),  n.  [A.  Sax.  ede,  from  L.  eoquut. 
See  verb.  ]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  pre- 
pare victuals  for  the  table;  a  man  or  woman 
who  dresses  meat  or  vegetables  for  eating. 

Cook  (kukX  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  make 
the  noise  of  the  cuckoo. 

Cook,  Couk  (kukX  v.i.  [See  Kbek.]  To  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appear ;  to  appear  and  disappear  by  turns ; 
as,  he  cooket  round  the  comer.    [Scotch.] 

Cook  (kukX  V.  L  To  throw.  '  Cook  me  that 
ball'    Gro4e.    [Obsolete  or  local] 

Cookee  (kuk'd), ».  a  female  cook.  [Colloq] 

Cookery  (kur«r-iX  n.  The  art  or  the  prac- 
tice of  dressing  and  preparing  victuals  for 
the  table. 

Cook-hOUM  (kak^ousX  n.  An  erection  on 
a  ship's  deck  for  containing  the  caboose  or 
cooking  apparatus;  the  galley. 

Cookie,  Cooky  (kuk'iX  n.  [D.koekje,&bn.ot 
koek,  a  cake.]  A  Idna  of  small  sweetbread 
for  eating  at  tea;  a  bun.    [ScotctL] 

Cook-mud  (kok'm&dX  >t.  A  female  servant 
or  maid  who  dresses  provisions. 

Cook-room  (kuk^rOm).  n.  A  room  for  cook- 
ery; a  kitchen.  On  board  of  ships,  a  galley 
or  caboose. 

Cool  (kOlX  a.  [A.  Sax.  o6l;  cog.  O.  kuM,  cool; 
IceL  kta,  D.  koel,  a  cold  blast  The  root  is 
seen  also  in  ehiil,  eold,  Sc.  caller,  Icel.  kola, 
to  freeze,  also  in  L.  aelu,  frost,  gelidtu.] 
L  Moderately  cold;  being  of  a  temperature 
between  hot  and  cold;  as,  cool  air;  wol 


water.— 2.  Not  ardent  or  zealous;  not  angry; 
not  fond;  not  excited  by  passion  of  ilny  kmd; 
indifferent;  a  cod  temper;  a  cod  lover.  'Cool 
patience?'  Shak.  'Cooler  blood.'  Matnnger. 
&  Not  hasty;  deliberate;  calm;  as,  a  ooo^ 
purpose.— 4.  Not  retaining  heat;  li^t;  as, 
a  cool  dress.— 5.  Quietly  impudent  and  self- 
ish: said  of  persons  and  acts.  '  That  struck 
me  as  rather' eoo<.'  Punch.  [Colloq.]  — 
6.  Manifesting  coldness,  apathy,  or  dislike ; 
chilling;  frigid;  as,  a  eool  manner.— Stm. 
Calm,  dispassionate,  self-iKMsessed.  com- 
posed, repellant,  frigid.alienated.  impudent 

Cool  (kOfX  n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold; 
moderate  temperature  of  the  air  between 
hot  and  cold ;  as,  the  cool  of  the  day ;  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 

Cool  (k01)jp.  t.  [A.  Sax.  cdlian,  from  the  adjec- 
tive.] L  TO  allay  heat;  to  make  cool  or  cold; 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  a  substance ; 
as,  ice  coolt  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  filler 
in  water,  and  cm/  my  tongue.  Luke  xvL  24. 

We  talk'd :  the  stream  between  us  ran. 
The  wine-flask  lying  couch'd  in  moss. 
Or  cocTd  within  the  glooming  wave.      Tennyson. 

2.  To  moderate  excitement  of  temper;  to 
allay,  as  passion  of  any  kind;  to  calm,  as 
anger;  to  abate,  as  love;  to  moderate,  as 
deure,  zeal,  or  ardour;  to  render  indifferent 

My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

Shak. 

—To  oool  the  heeU,  to  wait  in  attendance; 
generally  applied  to  standing  at  a  great 
man's  door. 

I  looked  through  the  key-hole  and  saw  him  knock- 
ing at  the  gate ;  and  I  had  the  conscience  to  let  him 
cm/  Mis  kttls  there.  DrytUn. 

Cool  (kblX  V.i.  L  To  become  less  hot;  to 
lose  heat 

Come,  who  is  nextT  our  liquor  here  co«is. 

B.  yons0H. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement,  passion, 
or  emotion ;  to  become  less  ardent,  angry, 
zealous,  or  affectionate;  to  become  more  mo- 
derate.  'My  humour  shall  not  eooZ.'  Shak. 

Cool-cap  HcbllcnpX  n.    A  cooling  beverage. 

Cooler  (koV^rX  n.    1.  That  which  cools;  any 

substance  which  abates  heat  or  excitement 

Add  things  were  used  only  as  cooUrs.    Arkuthmot. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  liquors  or  other  things 
are  cooled.  Various  contrivances  are  adopted 
by  brewers  and  distillers  for  cooling  their 
worts.  In  general,  the  hot  liquor  is  exposed 
in  shallow  wooden  vessels  to  the  air,  and 
cooled  by  stirring  it. 

Cool-headed  (kOrhededX  a.  Having  a  tem- 
per not  easily  excited ;  free  from  passion. 
'The  old,  cool-headed  general'    Burke. 

CooUe,  Cooly  (kori).  n.  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  porter  or  cairier.  originally  the  name  of  a 
Turanian  hill  tribe  {CoUm  or  KdUu)  much 
employed  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere  as  por- 
ters and  labourers.  The  term  is  now  ex- 
tended to  emigrant  labourers  from  India, 
China,  and  other  eastern  countries,  who  are 
introduced  into  the  West  India  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  Mauritius,  and  other  Euro- 
pean coloniea 

Cooling  (kOllngX  a.  Adapted  to  cool  and 
refresh ;  as,  a  cooling  drink.  '  The  cooling 
brook.'  Ooldsmith.— Cooling  card,  a  name 
probably  borrowed  from  primero  or  some 
other  game  in  which  money  was  staked 
upon  a  card,  and  signifying  a  card  so  deci- 
sive as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary; 
hence.  Jig.  something  to  damp  one's  hopes 
or  ardour. 

There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

Shak. 
These  hot  youths. 
I  fear,  will  find  a  cooling  card.      Beau.  &■  Ft, 

Coolllh  (kbl'ishX  a.    Somewhat  cooL 
CooUy  (kOlOiX  adv.  L  Without  heat  or  shar]> 

cold.— 2.  In  a  cool  or  indifferent  manner; 

not  cordially:  without  passion  or  ardour; 

as,  he  was  oooUy  received  at  court 

*  No ;  there  is  not,'  rejoined  the  guard  coo/fy. 

Dickens. 

S.  Without  haste;  calmly;  deliberately;  as. 
the  design  was  formed  cooUy,  and  executed 
with  flmmess. 

Coolly  (koriiX  a.  Cool;  somewhat  cold. 
[Rare.] 

Keeping  my  sheep  among  the  cocily  shade. 

5/V»;xfr. 

CoolnOM  (kdrnesXn.  1.  A  moderate  degree 
of  cold;  a  temperature  between  cold  and 
heat ;  as.  the  eoolnen  of  the  summer's  even- 
ing. *  Pac'd  for  coolneu  in  the  chapel-yard. ' 
Tenny9on.—%.  A  moderate  degree  or  a  want 
of  passion;  want  of  ardour  or  zeal ;  indiffer- 
ence; want  of  affection.  'They  parted  with 
coolneu.'  CXarendon.  —  Z.  Quiet  and  un- 
abashed impudence.    [Colloq.] 


Cool-tankaxd  (kOl'tang-kftrdX  n.  An  old 
English  beverage  of  various  composition, 
but  usually  maae  of  ale,  with  a  little  wine, 
or  wine  and  water,  with  an  addition  of  lemon- 

iulce,  spices,  and  borage,  or  other  savouiy 
lerbs. 

Cool-wOrt  (korw6rtX  n.  In  America,  the 
popular  name  of  a  saxifragaceous  plant, 
Tiarella  cordifoHa^  the  properties  of  which 
are  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Shakers. 

Cooly,  n.    See  Coolib. 

Coom  (kttmX  n.  [Perhaps  ^m  Fr.  detune, 
foam,  dross ;  0.0.  teCnL  ]  Soot ;  refuse 
matter;  the  matter  that  works  out  of  the 
naves  or  boxes  of  carriage  wheels.  In  Scot- 
land, also  applied  to  the  dust  which  falls 
from  coals. 

Coomb.  Comb  (kOm,kdmXn.  rA.Sax.evm6. 
a  liquid  measure;  apparently  the  same  word 
as  Dan.  and  O.  kumme,  a  bowL  a  basin; 
Prov.  fi.  eomb,  a  brewing  vat;  D.  torn,  a 
trough,  a  chpst]  A  dry  measure  of  4  bushels 
or  half  a  quarter. 

Coomb,  Coombe  (kOmX  n.  [W.  ewm,  a  hol- 
low.] A  valley  between  hills.  Also  written 
Comb,  Combe.    See  COMB 

Coomle  (k5m'iX  n/  A  large  present,  In 
place  of  custoiniMlutv.  demanded  by  the 
kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  other 
South  African  rivers,  from  supercargoes  of 
ships,  for  permission  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives. 

Coon  (kOnX  n.  An  American  abbreviation 
of  racoon.— A  gone  coon,  a  person  in  a  veir 
bad  way;oneinahopeless  position.— il  ooon^ 
age,  a  long  time;  as,  I  have  not  seen  yon  for 
a  ooon't  aae. 

Coop  (k6p),  n.  [From  L.  et<pa,  a  cask  or  vessel, 
which  appears  also  in  Fr.  euve,  D.  kuip,  G. 
knfe;  W.  ewbiar,  a  hen-coop.  Aldneup.  1  1.  A 
boxof  boards  grated  or  baired  on  one  side  for 
keeping  fowls  in  confinement  It  is  usually 
applied  to  long  boxes  for  keeping  poultry 
for  fattening  or  conveyance  on  board  of 
ships,  as  cage  is  used  for  a  small  box  to  keep 
singing  birds  in  houses.— 2.  A  pen:  an  in- 
closed place  for  small  animals.— 3.  A  barrel 
or  cask  for  the  preservation  of  Uquors.— 
4.  A  tumbrel  or  close  cart    [Scotch.  ] 

Coop  (kOp),  v.L  L  To  put  in  a  coop;  to  con- 
fine in  a  coop;  hence,  to  shut  up  or  confine 
in  a  narrow  compass :  usually  followed  by 
up,  sometimes  by  in  or  unthin. 

The  Trojans  coo/od  within  their  walls.     Drydgm. 

They  are  cooped  in  close  by  the  laws  of  the  comtry. 

Locke. 

2.t  To  work  on  In  the  manner  of  a  cooper. 
'Shaken  tubs ...  be  new  cooped.'  Holland. 
Syn.  To  confine,  imprison,  inclose. 

Coopee  (kO-p6Q^  n.    Same  as  Coupfe. 

Cooper  (kO'p«r).  n^  [See  Coop.]  One  whose 
occupation  is  to  make  barrels,  hogsheads, 
butts,  tubs,  and  casks  of  various  kinds. 

Cooper  (liiyp^r).v.tMndt  To  do  the  work  of 
a  cooper;  to  make  barrels,  hogsheads,  casks. 
&c.;  to  mend  or  put  in  order,  as  a  cooper 
doescaska 

Cooper  (kb'ptoX  ^-  A  popular  London  bev- 
erase,  consisting  of  one-half  stout  and  one- 
half  porter.  The  term  arose  from  the  prac- 
tice at  breweries  of  allowing  the  coopers  a 
daily  portion  of  stout  and  porter.  As  they 
do  not  like  to  drink  porter  after  stout»  they 
mix  the  two  together. 

Cooperage  (kO'p6r&JX  n.  1.  The  price  paid 
for  coopers'  wow. —2.  A  place  where  coopers* 
work  is  done.— 8.  The  woric  or  business  of  a 
cooper. 

Co-operant  (kd-op'^r-antX  a.  Operating 
together.  *  Graces  pre  ven  ien  t,  subeequen  t, 
or  eo-operant'    Bp.  yiehoUon. 

I  see  in  part 
That  aU,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 
Is  toil  co-o/erani  to  an  end.      Ten^ytom 

Co-operate  (k^-^jp^^r-ki),  v.i  pret  A  pp.  e»> 
operated;  ppr.  co-operating,  [L.  00  for  eon, 
and  opero.  to  work,  from  opus,  work.]  L  To 
act  or  operate  Jointly  with  another  or  others 
to  the  same  end;  to  work  or  labour  with 
mutual  efforts  to  promote  the  same  object; 
as,  Russia  co-operated  with  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  in  reducing  the  power 
of  Bonaparte. 

The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  comprehended  or 
enjoyed  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-opermte 
with  that  of  the  writer.  MmcauUiy. 

2.  To  unite  in  producing  the  same  effect:  as, 
natural  and  moral  events  co-operate  in  iUus- 
trating  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  'Whate'er 
eo-operatee  to  the  common  mirth.'  Craeka^. 
Co-operation  tk<M>p'te-&''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  working  or  operating  together  to  one  end; 


F&te,  flir.  fat,  fiMl;       md,  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abune;     y,  8c  try. 


CO-OPKRATIVX 


i-opantUi 


dio  In  the  pruducUoD  of 
rllclH.  hu  of  Mm  rscdnd 

. , nt.  In  lome  uUbllihinenU 

ha  ninciplB  It  introducvd  putfiUlj,  k  ttiM 
■cE  worker  hu  a  dinct  InlercM  is  Ui« 
□ccna  of  the  nndertakins. 

i»UTe(li»-op'Ar-it-lvJ.ri.  OpemUng 
>-  'L-  ,2|Q0  eDd^GsHnvrflCiH  5a- 

.     ^ock.  llmlted-lUbmtj  wcletT, 

formed  far  tbe  purpou  of  pmtldlDff  the 
uiflniben  with  genulna  goodi  mt  prime  coil, 
wJEbthetJniple costal  muutgeaicnt (dif ad- 
Such  ucletiea  hATa  a  ihop  or  ihopa,  the 
proDt*  of  which  are  dlTldad  unong   the 

their  punhue*.  On  lelUni  article*  ■  ticket 
or  other chccli  !•  gttan  to  the  purchaaer  with 
Iha  lam  paid  for  the  ffooda  itamped  on  It. 
TbeM  ticket*  in  callsd  la  periodically,  luid 

ctmUiu  to  Ui*  amoant  of  their  punJiuee. 

Co-opemtlre  aocletlai   are   iwilated   bj 

18  and  11  Tlct  cxi..  and  18  and  IS  Vict. 

iciU.     Bj  an  act  puaed  In  1W7  theT  are 

bound  to  make  a  return  of  tbelr  tiwuaclloni, 

menbenhlp.  &c- 
Oo-op«I«tor  (kfl-op'ir-iHr),  n.    One  who 

endearourt  itdnUr  with  othert  to  promote 

the  ume  end. 
CoQotTtitg  (kCptr-lng),  n.  The  art  nf  mana- 

lacfuring  or  repairing  caiki.  barreli.  vati. 

and  ill  klade  of  circular  or  elliptic  •rooden 

veateli  that  are  buund  together  by  huopa. 
Oooiiery(kO'p«-rl),n.  Iho  trade  of  ■  cooper. 
Oo-optatal  (ka-op'tAt),  v.L    [L  ovpEo,  to 

rcc^I.e  or   elect   Into   lOme  bodf .  ]     To 

chooia,  or  chooaa  with  another.  Coettrain. 
OO-opUtlOllKkfl-op-ti'ihon).  n.   AdopUoa; 


Oo-onliUt*  (k&«i'dla-tt),  a.  IL.  eo  lot  cin\. 
indordinaltu,  frDmardine,taregul*t<.  Bee 
OltI>KR.]  BelDff  of  equal  order,  or  of  the 
laniB  rank  or  acgree;  not  subordinate;  aa, 
two  courti  of  eo-ordinau  liuladlctloii. 

Oo-ordlntta  (kl^r'dln.J>t),  v.t.  pret.  &  pp. 


(kfi-or'din-ii),  n.     1.  A  perHjn 

Sitem  oT  Unci,  to  which  point*  under  con- 
dentlon  are  referred,  and  by  neaoa  of 
which  their  poaJtion  la  deteimlned.  Co-or- 
diaatM  either  determlBe  lha  podtlon  of  a 
point  in  apace  or  Id  a  plane  wtalah  la  under- 
Mood  t»  contain  all  the  figure  under  conald' 
aralloo.  M  In  the  lint  •!>  book*  of  BucUd. 
The]'  determhie  poaJtlon  by  atralght  Ihua 
only,  or  by  a  slnilght  line  and  aaflet;  In 
Uw  latter  caie  theT  ara  called  mtar  co-or. 
t  right 


§.:' 


therm 


h  each  other  ifaey  are 


of  a  ttar  are  lu  dlatancea  from  tbe  pole  of 


degreeaof  thereapectlTa 
drclei.     In  the  Og.  c  D 

and  Btareco-onUnatea. 
the  Ant  being  an  ab- 
•ciMa,  to  which,  thi 

oTdImte__     

dlnalaa.  the  ab*ol«a  and    - 

ordlnatea  maj  he  drawn  maUof  any  angle 


OO-OIdlllUenaM  (kO-or'dln-it-nea),  n.  The 
■tale  Dt  being  cu-ordlDiti;  equality  ol  rank 

Oo-ordtnatlon  (k^r'dla-t* 

log  a  Kt<^  inli  _  . 

the  ilate  of  being  lo  amnged  or  co-o 
ated;  the  itate  of  holding  equal  rank. 


ite;  Lheactolar 


higher. 


{kft-or-dlD-ll-lT),*  Ingram 
ndlcallng  co-ordination. 


(,acaoLl  Aurnllatorlal  birilof  Ihegeaiu 
lcaandfuDltTBalIldit,tre4ueDtlnglakei 
1  ponda  -fba  common  coot  <fV  aim) 
a  bald  (orebead.  a  bUck  body,  and  lob- 
i  toea,  and  li  about  tCi  Inchea  In  length 


The  neat^  which  are  very  lai^e,  itrong. 
compact,  an  eompoted  ol  reedi  aud  r 

at  aeme  dlatance  fron 

the  neat  be  Ht  adrift  by  k  riie  of  water,  the 

female  coot  aeemi  in  : ■—"-•—'-'  •-  - 


a  small  isleta 


compondly 
■uioded.  The  ( 
Japati  la  laid  to 

Europe,  but  the  North  American  coot  li 
now  recognlied  u  a  dlaUncE  apeclea,  and 
hai  received  the  name  of  F.  ITiliom. 
COOUa  (kul'l),a.  An  epithet  applied  to  birds 
whoae  iivt  are  clad  with  l«then.  IBcotch.  ] 


oot  of  IndU,  Chila.  a 
Vat  Norll 


Ocm  <kop).  n.  (Probably  from  the  Celtic, 
comp.  w.  «jp,  the  top  of  anything,  cnpa,  ■ 
tep,  a  tuft  or  creat.  4}aeL  oepa}^  the  boaa  of 
a  shield.]  1.  The  head  or  top  ol  a  thing,  e*- 

nlallythatopofahlU.  [Oldandproirlncial.] 
,  tuft  on  the  head  of  blrda  — S  The  coni- 
cal ball  of  thread  formed  on  the  spindle  of 

CkqMllM,  Oop^n  (kd-pi'ba,  k«-pl'Ta],  n. 


CciIBjba  Plul  (C^i/m  4^c«u/t4 


iia.  and  aereral  other  spiKlL. 

genua,  growing  In  BruU,  Fern,  ±c,     {See 
CopUPUtA.)    It  DOUalM*  oljereral  resins 


D  (CuH^      It  1>  used  In 
laliy  In  dectlona  of  the  mm 

(ka-pi'f«-raX  n.      A  genua  of 


ilaoti.  oat  order  Legui 
■mall  whitish  flowen.    1 


nlnosB.  condatlDB 


species  found  In  tropical  Africa.  Tliespeclea 
yield  ttaH  balsam  of  copaiba,  See  CofAiBi. 
Oopftl  (li6-i>al^  n.  IMei.  wpolfi;  a  gen- 
eric name  n(  resins  1   The  rcsinom  product 


I  than  suflleienE  to  boll  ordeeompoae  the 
-  ThI)  (olntlon  diluted  with  spirit  of 
pentlne  fonna  a  beautiful  transparent 
tilih,  which  when  property  applied,  a~^'* 


lot  pre] 
by  VaU 


-■dingly  durable  and 

ceptlble  of  a  fine  poliih. 
ipplled  to  anulT-boEes.  tea- 
-... — .1.^   Therr ' 


/ndian  copal  la 

Ci^d" — 

siluin  copal  flows  from  aeireral  speain  of 
HymeOKa,  and  from  Trachyloliium  marti- 
uniim,  both  of  the  naL  order  Leguminoaie, 
Madaga9oar  ajxU,  from  /fymentn  wrrv- 
»ia.     Zamiiar  copal,  from  TVaDAj/lofttttfH 

CkS-pal'shS  bllrkX  n. 


bark  K)  called  is  ol 


ro  widely 


bnsh.  wnich  la  Crtten  fteudo-ehina,  lut- 
order  ICuphorbiacen :  tbe  Brailllan  Is  the 
capakha  plant.  SfryeAnoi  fumdo-fuina, 
■ut,  ordcT  Locudacem  It  resembles  caa- 
bbtUU  bark  In  Ita  propertlee. 
Cgpftiln,  CopkUne  (k6-pal'ln,  kdpalln),  n. 
HTghnle  realn,  a  fosail  reiln  found  lu  round- 
ish lumps  in  the  blue  clay  of  Hlghgate  Hill. 
reaembUng  copal  resin  Id  appearwice  and 
someof  lUcharacUristics.  It  contalni  car- 
bon 85*  per  cent,  hydrogen  11-B.  oiygen 

OopMOWWjy  (kB-p«t'«en-«-il),  II  [L  oefor 
cm,  and  Norm,  parctnitr,  parcenery-  "«• 
PancEMB.]  Partnership  in  Inheritance; 
Joint  heirahlp;  Joint  right  of  lucoeaalun  or 
joint  auccesalon  to  an  estate  of  inheritance. 


irnttt-l*r'aen-*r),n.  rLsofora 

sndE.piinwfierCwhIchieen  Acoheln 

...... .^^  portion  of  thelnherilM 

nceator  with  othen 


who  baa  an  equal  portion 


Couroanr  (kd-plr'ie-ni),  11.  Ad  equal  share 

olan  Inheritance.     See  CoFaBOinaBT. 
Oopartl(kA-pUt).  v.t    To  share. 

Ooputmntt  <ke-pUfment),  n.     A  Gom- 

OopBTtlur  (ka-p«rt'n«r).  n.  [L  eo  lor  cdh, 
andE.tkir(Tur<Vhlchiee).]   l.Onewhohas 

boiinns,  or  who  la  Jointly  concerned  witS 
one  or  more  pereoni  In  carrying  on  trade 
or  other  buihiesa:  a  partner;  an  aaaoclate. 
particularly  In  trade  or  manutacturea.— 
1.  A  sharer;  a  partaker;  ae,  copartmn  ol 


CoPMtncnIltp(kO-ptrt'ner-ahip),n.  1.  Joint 


(kfl'pa-tAn),  a.    (L  L.  eapUatuui, 

L.  eapW,  tbe  head.  Influenced  byO.R 
oup,  tbe  head.)  High-crowned;  pointed.— 
Cofatain  hat,  a  hat  of  the  form  of  a  sngar- 
loaf.     '  A  copalain  hat  made  on  a  Flemlah 


dopv  (kCp).  n.     (Apparently  a  modlBcatlo 
of  cap  and  eape  (which  see);  coznp.  Sp  copt 

ianotiery clear.   FromthUco: 


iad."o*n- 


1,  Ft.  ton;      ng,  ^nfr; 


COPPEEINO 


Ooptott  <ka'^il>Q,  n.    Aiopiar.     'A  tnpiat 

C^^uid  (koplMtd),  n.    A  F*"*  of  grrand 
terraliutiiw  m  a  «»  or  acal4  uifilfl. 
OtVlantlOiS-pluirXoc   To|4uttoicUMr 

Coimtlimt  ftfr-pOi'ibOD).  n.  BiiB^  ikwa. 
OopMltt.  (8m  COP.]  Ths  lop  id  ib^Jdr: 

lOB  DBad.     CKoucfr. 
Oopp«iLp<mled(kapt,kop1d),s.BHla.[Me 

Cop.)    Binbg  toapomt  orhud;  omkaL 

00pP«l  (kDl/Ml}.    Sue  CUPEL 

0^^«T  (kop'pH'X  n.  (LL  euimnis  from 
qQiHuH  (oaX  CjpHan  bnaa,  from  Cvpna, 
an  liUndln  tfae  Hedltenueu  vhaice  the 
Bonuuu  tot  tbdr  beet  capp«r.  Tb«  D.  te- 
per.  Q.  kuftfer^  hava  the  rudb  origliL  ]  L  ftynL 
Co.  At  wt  el's.  A  maUl  of  a  t*la  red 
colour,  ttn(fld  with  jsllow.  Nail  to  gold. 
dlTer,  Bad  pUtlnuiii.  It  b  (he  most  dncUla 


blbig  a  cloak  <iFblcti   It  orlgUulljr  «a4, 


adonKd  with  lewal*.  pead>,  or  precloui 
.  'nia  oopa  la  wots  bj  the  pope  add 
Uahepi,  aa  wbU  aa  by  prieaU.  Ai 
[Ulifaad  Iron  tha  etuwuble.  It  la  a 


or  tha  natmeuta  i«*auj<.u  vj  uiv  <, 
tha  Chnreh  ol  Bngtaod  *tt«r  tbe  B 
tloiL — A.  Anjthliu  apnad  or  artand 
tha  haad;  banco.  Qw  arch  or  coocai 
ikj,  tha  root  areoTnins  ol  a  home.  1 
over  adoor:  but  In  ornh.  mora  ohiisio 
aynonymoualj  with  apim  lor 
coune  of  •  wall,  pafapet,  bu 


trlbutaTdogto  Ih< 
outot  1—  —  ■  - 

Cops  fliOp),  0. 


ngor'loRloI  thasoU, 

In  fomding.  the  top  part  ot  a 

aped;  ppr.  eop- 


.     Thei 


™J^ 


wbeo  It  tlopee  downward 

.._,.      Sonio  bending  down  anil 

eoping  toward  the  earth.'    HoUand. 
Odiw  OtGpl.  c  (.  prat  it  pp.  coped;  ppr.  cop- 
ing.   To  cover  u  with  a  cope. 

A  VOT  I'V  bddgi.  Ihu  il  aU  luile  nt  nnd.  uil 

Oopet  (kAp),  D.I.    IFscbapa  fiom  lame  root 

SeoCHANPIUH]  IV)  meet,  lo  encoonler.  'I 
love  to  sow  him  in  Iheaa  nllenflti.'  Shak. 
OopelkSp),  o.i  prot  A  pp.  coped;  ppr  «p- 
iiV.  1- To  itrlve  or  contend  on  equal  tonoi 
orwitii  equal  BtrenEtb;  to  equal  in  combat; 
to  match:  to  oppoae  with  lucoea;  tollowed 
brwUA. 


I.  To  bargain  lor;  to  bnr.— t.  To 


COPSd  (kOpt),  p.  and  a.  Covend  with  a  i 


i:xi 


arsmortb 
J  ladlrldei 


led  Into  eereral 

.^ , pace,  coten  the 

head  and  thotu,  and  the  mouth  la  tnmlahed 
with  toot-Jawi.  The  lemalea  cairr  Oielr 
eggs,  when  they  quit  the  orailum.ui  two 
bagtat  thebaaeoftbetall.  Thejimncpn- 
■ent  •  torra  differbig  graalljr  from  tnat  of 
the  parenta.  Thon  apedea  which  hm 
two  neaao  cloaelyaet  twethar  aa  to  appear 
one,  form  tha  famlllea  (^cIopMb.  Notadel- 
phlde,  and  H»rpactld»;  tht "-■'■  "■■— 


Copendmn  (kO-ptr'nl-kaii), 
to  CimernlcB^  a  Pmalaii  by  birth,  who 
taught  the  world  the  aolar  lyitem  now  re- 
called, called  the  {bpamfsan  lynam.  See 
Sotar  Sgilttn  oDdec  Souj. 

Oopemutfll  (kOpa'mit),  n.  ICopt.  to  en- 
counter, to  itrive  witb,  and  mau.i  One 
who  copee  with  yon  hi  frfendly  offlcee;  a 
companion  or  friend.  'Hla-ehapen  Time, 
coprnmiKDliigly  NlEht'  Shak. 

. . "-^nanj,  n.     [O.E.  cope,  cop, 

£.  (tone.  1   Head  or  top  atone, 
tin-na).  n.     [Or.  k^inoi.  a 
name  giien  tocnrloni  orouilc 
raamngfl  m  the  Silurian  rocki.  of  the  form 
of  an  tnTene  pyramid,  and  probably  pre- 

Bbout  In  ihc  material  of  tbe  rocki  whUe  it 

CODhosli  (kfi-Wtli),  n.  [ot.  iOpMilt.  from 
ki'iphoi,  deaf.]    In  vud.  it' 


Coplll  (ki^plX  n. 

CoplM'  (ko'pl-tr).  n.     Oi 
who  wittea  or  Cranacrlli 


m  original 


■Mb.  Flat  cupHvla  called  porallFleepAitr, 
and  Is  uied  upon  Inclined  lurfacea,  ■■  on 
the  gable!  and  parapeti  of  houiea.  and  alio 


r      Saddle-lmk 


necU  of  the  bolta  when  the  reaaol  rolli. 
CoplDua  (U^pl-uaX  a.     (L  copiutu.  from 
copia,  plenty — oo  for  ewk,  and  om,  ow, 
power,  property.]    L  Abundant;  plentiful. 


n>p(e,   Ctpioai,   PlenUovi 


CopLOQdy  (kO'pl-aa-li),  ode.  1.  Abundantly: 
plenUfulIy;  In  large  qoantlOea.— 1  Largely; 
folly;  amply;  dUTuiely. 


ugue  umoai  aiwan  qnara- 
found  cryitaUlzed,  and  In 


■uumiiuii.  It  la  found  natlrehi 
uT  Dbrca,  In  a  gangue  ^moat  alwaii 
oaa:  It  la  alu  found  cryilatllied, 

utm.  It  la  not  altered  by  water,  but  la 
tarnlahed  Inr  expotuie  to  the  air,  and  I*  at 
laat  covered  wUh  a  green  eaiboiiala.  Cop- 
per In  Bheeta  li  much  uaed  (or  corettug 

the  bottomi  of  ihlpa,  for  bidkn  and  other 
uteniila;  miied  with  tin  and  diu.  It  la  uaed 
In  enamel  palntlDg,  dyeing  As. :  inlied  with 
tin,  it  lormi  beU-metal;  with  a  gniaM^r  pro- 
portion,  bronie:  and  with  ilnc.  It  lonna 
braai.  mnchbeck,  Ac  When  taken  into  tha 
body  It  operatea  at  a  violent  emetic,  and  oU 
Ita  preparaUoni  are  violent  poiaona  In 
mineroL  the  genua  copper  Include!  about 
thirteen  dIBerent  ipeclH,  and  each  nf  thoe 
contain!  a  great  many  varictlea.  It  occura 
combined  with  eutpliur,  but  principally 
with  aulphur  and  iron,  forming  a  doubia 
aulphlde  commonly  called  copper  pyrltsa. 

bined  with  oxygen,  forming  the  nby  copper 
ore.  ItoccnnalaolnaBtataof cnmhtnatioii 
with  aome  aclda.— X.  A  reaael  made  ot  cop- 
per. partlcularlT  a  Urge  boUer.— J.  Copper 
money;  email  change. 

H)  bioiili  aued  nqr  pocket  wUh  uftwi. 
4.  pL  The  caat-lron  apparatua  uaed  on  board 
ihip  for  CDoklag,  and  erected  In  the  oook- 
houae  or  galley:  called  alao  Stiijfi  Copptn. 

lomStag  copper 


RiKht  up  ^tnvc  Lbe  IBU(  Ebd  n 


withiheet*  of  copper;  aa,  to  amtr  a  ahlp. 
CoppMSa<kop'p«r4aXn.  IFramLeupnraaa. 
roae  olcopper.whldi  appaan  la  It  emvaaa. 
8p.  Fg.eapamaa.  Fr.  esvpfrw.]  Bnlpfaals 
d  Iron  or  green  vttrlol  (Feso,.  T  B,l>).  a  nit 
of  a  peoullar  aatiingent  taate  and  «  varloqa 
coloura.  greeu,  gray,  yellnwUh.  or  whitleh. 


Lpjiu  with  ein-ioCand  iat 
Le.  and  white  vltrlola,  * 


nilphatea  of  Iron,  copper.  axM  unc. 
CoppK'-ballr  (kop;p*r-bel-ll).  n.     An  Ame- 

ncaD  terpent,  the  Cotubmr  rrytanpBMar. 
Ooppec-Mttomad  (kop^r-bot-lomdX  a. 

Havlug  a  Itotlom  aheathad  with  copper:  v- 

Coppcr-cuUln  (t(V'p»r'kv>.t4n\  x.  One 
who  call!  mmaeU  a  captain  wluiout  any 
right  to  the  title. 


Oopp«r-&ateBad<1cop'ptr-taa-Bd\,  a.  Faa- 
leoed  with  capper  bolta.  a*  tha  planking  of 

Copper-hettd  (kop^r-hedk  n.  imm  Ha 
colour.]  1.  A  polionou!  American  aaipent. 
the  TV^onODcpAoIuf  eouforf riz,  the  Sea  eaw- 
inrtrix  <ii  Uiuueaa.  which  gjrea  no  waintng 
of  It!  attack.  Henee— l.  A  aecrvt  foe:  a 
name  given  during  tbe  dtll  war  e<  tba 
United  StBtea  byAe  Federal!  to  tha  pews 
party     [United  Btatea] 

Oopp«Tlii(  (kop'per-iogX  "-    1  1^  a^  "' 


ln«j^op; 


Fate,  ftr,  fat.  fall; 


U,  Sc  abane;      f.  Bo.  by. 


(kop-ptr-Ub).   » 
aivp^.  uio  eopiMr  or  putkktni 
Ooppar-nlokal  (kc^/ptr-nlk-cl 

KUPrKKIICKKL. 

Ctoppw-IMM  (kop'ptpate),  K. 

0»pP«r4teto(kDp'ptr-BlitX&  LApUtag: 
polulMif  oapiMr.  OD  vtuch  coaoava  Uimin 
•oinnd  or  ooiRKled.  ucordbis  to  ■ 
dabiaalail  flours  or  daalgn.  TMiidaU,  n 
■hai8«d  with  iiijr  colDBnd  fintd,  tBpwl 
[iii|ii  iniliiii  of  Uia  flcnn  or  dalisi  lo  V-^ 
ar  patcbruot  —I  A  print  or  ImpraMloii  c 
Hp«r.  Ao  ,  fton  ■  copparvUta; 


ooppar-plata. 

0(9P«r-IIBnb(bap'p«r^th),n.  Ouevtioas 
oocnpatlan  !•' ■*■-' — .~...™~t™rfi. 


k  tlu>p'P*r-"*rt),  n.     1.  Work 

._ In  ooppar,  or  the  partaf  anyatmo- 

ton  wroii^t  la  oopp*r.~l  A  pUaa  wben 
coppar  El  wrongtat  or  nunutButami.  In 
Uua  Hua  mitlcn  alio  Caprtr-warla. 

OqgpM^wann  (kortiir-wtoii),  n  1  mmo- 
liEe  molliuc,  tha  Tindo  tunlit.  or  ihlp- 
womi.  Tha  name  la  alao  aopUad  to  a  molb 
that  trata  ganBanti.  and  Id  a  wma  (hat 
biwdi  In  ODfi'i  hand. 

CoppwT  tkop'p4r-l),  a.  L  Ulied  wltli.  or 
conlalDlng.  ooppar.  —1.  Uada  of  GOppar  — 
».  LIka  CDppar  In  taittw  •mall,  or  eolonr; 
brvvnlih-nd.  •rllh  ■  matalUc  tiutn. 

OavflO*,  CnM  (kop^ili.  kopa),  n.  [O  Ft. 
'-»,  wooa  oawl^  cat,  (Mm  Fr.  anipm-, 


uii]i<M.  wowSaewlj  cut, 
to  cat,  la  glva  a  blow  b] 


mant,  ftom  teaa,  »  Moir  I  .      . 

«<aptu(.  Or.  Mi^Aoi;  a  bla<a.  1  A  wood 
mud]  nbirth.  or  coonatlng  ot  nndarwDod 
or  bmutwood;  a  wood  cat  at  csrtafai  tlmoa 
for  tagL  Tlia  moat  common  Crma  planted 
or  tued  for  thli  porpoae  an  tfaa  <»k,  tha 
chntnol,  tha  maple.  Eh*  birch,  tha  aah.  and 
the  wUlOT.      when  copplce-iroad  to  cat 

down,  naw  planla  ihool  —  • ""  - 

and  form  tbo  noit  en — 


i\  n.    Tha  dried  kcinul  of  t 
.     ooi  which  the  oU  hai  bean  i 

ludlui  ommsrce  aa  ao  ingRdlatit  a(  cun 

* ' — '»r(li6-pre«'bl-Wr),n.    Aclartc 

Lhe  ume  clmrch  prnhJiMtT  vi 

op*ri-dfX  n-  P^    n''njm  at.  ii 


of  ooliwplaroua  iiuecto.  which  aia  foond  bt 
dung,  and  »  called  from  the  tnilcat  ganoi 
Copria.    ^IB  malea  hara  prolaGtIana  on  the 

Indian  qiAclaa  ara  at  luge  rixa. 

OoproUta  (kop'ra-m  n.  [Qr  Jtosrai.  done, 
andlOAiu.itfaatt]  The petrUeJCvcal mat- 
(«r  chiallT  ol  eiUut  Uianli  or  laaroid  Oihca. 
Id  Tarlety  ol  Ilia  and  aitemal  tonu.  tha 
ooproUtet  naemble  oblonc  pebblai  or  kid- 
nap potatoea  They,  fOr  tha  moM  part,  itri 
from  2  to  4  Inchet  In  lencth.  and  train  l  to 
t  Inciiae  In  dlametar;  bat  aoma  few  ara 
mach  laraer.  m  tboaa  of  lb*  Icbltaroaaori. 
vlthia  wboaa  riba  m*«*a  bav*  bean  found 
in  (ilu.  Thaj  an  lOnnd  chlaf^  hi  tha  Hat 
and  end  neMore*.  Tbaj  eontala  in  muiy 
eaiea  undioeetad  portlona  of  Iha  praj  of  the 
animal*  which  baie  Toldsd  them,  M  fng- 
meiita  Df  Kilea,  ibellL  fte. 

OoproUUC  (linp-nil-lt'lk).  n.  Compoaed  ot 
coproiilei;  raaamljIlEig  copnlltea;  coatalD' 

OoproplljicL  CoprophmsBiu  (kn-pmra-JI, 
'lo-prof  a-KUU),  n.  pi,   {Or.  toprai.  daiw.  and 

Hn  In  ud  apoD  the  dung  ot 


W&ee.  which 


I,  and  tb*  'ibard-bam*  beeClei' 


■ppltsd  HI  cenun  uuecK 
CopM  fliop*X  *    See  Cornea. 


_ mblniuatbeqoa: 

t^  of  the  Ihroitla  and  mule  In  oob  fnma. 
it  la  laid  to  be  capable  of  nbmlnv  double 
the  qpantlty  of  the  Hjar  apuulla  with  oao- 
hall  tha  pawn. 

Oopcj  (koptf  II.  a.  Bbt1b(  oopia*.  '  Inong 
the  reeda  and  «ptw  banka>'    Dj/tr. 

Copt  (kopQt  >■  (It.  kMi,  piDbahiT  from 
thaiama  rootaB«9llnqn]it.|  Adaanea- 
dant  of  the  aadeot  fcgTptlao  raoe,  baloMing 
to  the  Jaooblta  leetS  Uaiu|ihidM  Cbli- 
tiuia.  who  hive  for  eleicD  iNntarfe*  been 
of  tha  pablarchai  chair  of 
[heir  church  I*  alUed  *llb 


Pertalnlns  to  the  Copta, 

mKgTpt^&S.  tha  noon.' 
•L  The  lanipuge  of  the 
Hamltlc  longu.  uaed  in 
Jie  lait  three  or  Caui  cen- 
perioded  at  a  lirloc  lan- 
c     It  it  Mill  uwd  b;  the 

edi 

1  tol'erablr  abandaot  Coptic  Chrlitlaii  lUer- 

(hmtli  O'OP^I'X  »■  (Or,  *™m, 
rde>«ice  to  tha  dlildan  of  the 
■mall  genui  ot  plantt.  oat  orde 
laceie,  coailttinii  of  low  imooth 
with  dlTided 
llowen  on   • 


tlTea  of  tha  north 


Indiana  for  riTlng  a  yellow  colour  to  cloih 
and  ikhia,    ^eroltonua.  which  an  bitter, 


op.  teen  iu  aptut,  apt,  and  In  3kr.  dp,  to 
^IvB  at  1  L  in  uff^,  the  wonl  wUcb 
unltea  the  tubject  and  pndlcalaof  a  pro- 
podtlon;  ai.  rtli^on  u  IndlHmuable  to 
happlneu— when  £i  la  the  copula  Joining 
rtliffwn,  tho  tabjoct,  with  iitdi^vnmbit  Je 
Kappinttt.  the  predicate — T.  In  muit,  the 
atop  which  cotuwcti  the  maniiali.  oi  the 
mannalt  with  the  pedala.  Hon  nnuDj 
called  Ontpltr  (wUch  (M^ 

OopUlAtet  ^op^Q'latt,  a.     Joined.     Socon. 

OcnviMat  (kop'a.lati,  a  (.  pret,  *  pp.  copu- 
Uud;  ppr.  emiatxHg.  [L.  aapvla,  to  couple. 
SeaCocrL(.l   TDunita;  to  lohi  bpaln^to 

. --'-Qioprn-mXe-t    To  unite  in  icxual 


OwnlAtloil  (kop-a-U'ahaii),  n.  [L.  c 
loCio.]  L  The  act  of  coupling:  conjunci 
union.   'CopuiMiontA -11-1.1—  • 


lubjecte  or  predlcatia  In  aa  aOnnatlTe  or 
aegitlve  pnpoaltlon:  aa,  ricbea  and  honoart 
an  temptatioii*  to  pride;  the  ''™"'"«  GOO- 

SaervdSpalBaiHlOanlaiHl  """*'*     " — 
itfat  anpeiiNsiu,   in    ' 
whan  lb*  aubjeot  and 


OOPTIMO-IUCHINE 

XPoBulr.— £.1  Connection.     'A  IDnRh 
which  nudiea  mar*  than  one  cofulMvt 
tn  tb*  mla  of  marriage. '    Rvarat. 

■   -■     -     (kop^-Ut-h-U).  lale.     In  a 


ppUedto 
£  Vnlt- 

enplii.  from 


ing:  copnlatm. 

Oopy  (ko'pl>  «.  [^.  «op*»;  Pr.  • 
L.  tapta,  plenty,  opportohlly  of 
tiilne,  penulaaion,  whence  Uia  k 
mlinon  lo  reproduce,  cor*-  *-"" 
and  opt,  opit.  ricbet,  poi 


t.  A  writing  like  another  writfOB;  atranicrlpt 
from  ID  original;  or  a  Iwok  printed  acoonl. 
Ing  lo  the  origlna]:  hence,  any  dominant, 
book,  or  let  of  l»aka  ooDtalning  a  comporf. 
tton  reaambltng  the  original  wort(;  at,  the 
eqpv  ot  a  deed  or  ol  a  bond;  a  eopf  of  the 

■MHDkiHvii.    i^^orEFifrHMe.lDrchor  inlxaDty 

&.  A  thing  made  In  itnllailon  of  another; 
tpMiacally.  in  the  jlw  arte,  the  ImltaUon 
or  Ukeneai  of  any  ploloia,  •Caloa.  figure, 
dtBI^t.  or  the  Ilka. 


*.  in  original  work;  thai  which  ia  to  be 
Imitated,  at  In  writing;  a  patteni;  a  model; 
an  archetype;  a  rule.     ■ "  ■  "-       " —  '— 


Skat. 

QOffj  tko'pi),  Bt  pret  A  pp.  ntpitd; 
mpninf.  L  To  writ*,  print,  enonm, 
ttnict,  dnw,  paint,  Ae..  according  U. 
ariginal;  to  model  at ler.  aa  a  work  ar  i 
poution,  by  drawiuif,  painting,  wril 
printing,  enAraring,  and  the  Like ;  to  1 

Time  tn  al"*  pTDwCfbt  at  SoloinDn.  i-liid 
HU  Dl  UsKliU)!.  kina  Id' J  ud^,  a/4r^  ml. 


OapT(1c 

to  be  11 
iomethlng  ajtc- 

Ther  never  f*U,  wben  iher  cWj.  to  toBom  the  lud 
•i.eiianlierioil,  /Jfj^rf™. 

OopT-bOO*  Ckold-bttk),  a,    A  book  In  which 
coplea  are  written  or  printed  for  leamen  to 

Copyar  (ko^-trX  ».     One  who  coplea  or 


freehold;  and  the  te ,  .. 

mere  copyhold.  Copybald  proparty  can- 
not ha  now  cnated,  for  tha  foandaUoh  on 
which  it  reeti  la,  that  the  property  bat  been 
pceaeeaad  tbne  out  of  mind  l^  copy  of 
conrt  roll,  and  that  the  tsnemeaU  are  within 
the  manor.  Copyholda  now  d**ca»d  to  the 
heir-at-law,  according  to  the  rnlea  that 
~  deaoeot  ot  all  other  Uoda  of 
"    "In  cop^iotd. 


laBd.-£  Und : 


poaened  ot  land  In  copyhold. 
WPTlnc-nuoIllIia  (kotd-lng-m»«hin),  n. 
A  macSbie  lor  copying  any  jdaoe  of  writing 
with  parfect  accuracy,  or  for  produciog 


COPTTKO-FftESS 

dnpUntn  of  IstUn,  inrolcea,  ud  other 
manutcrtpu.  Tberi  ire  Mvenl  nrtetlea. 
but  genanlly  the  original  document  li  wiit- 
tea  with  ■  Bpsclil  und  ol  Ink,  utd  an  Im- 
proHlon  obtained  (rom  It  by  meani  of  pna- 
lure.     Called  alio  a  Cepi/tiv-prru. 

OopjriliK-preu  (kD'til-lng-pm),  n.  B«e 
Con  iNo-  luoHin. 

COOTlat  (ku'pl-lat).  n.    A  coiden  a  tnm- 

no  ofiefful  wrliet  cvev  icnialnn]  w  Dnri¥aJltd  b* 

Copr-mo&syfko'pl-niiui-oiXTi.  Moaerpald 
lor  copy,  or  for  Uler&rj  work.     SmimH. 

Copyright  (ko'pi-nl),n.  The  eidiuiropri- 
Tllege  whtct  the  Uw  allo*>  an  luthor  (or 
biB  auJgDee)  of  printing,  reprinting,  pub- 
lUhb]^,  and  KlUng  hta  own  orlginir  work. 
Bj  scU  ol  parllBment  B  and  8  vTut  ilr.  the 


book  pub 


fort.-two 

publlcitli. , 

"At  copfrtgbt  In  ■  bo 

the  death  olltaaulliorei 

yttn,  uid  belougi  to  the  proprii 
DunaicrlpL  The  propertj  in  ciealgn^  piini^ 
engratlnn.  utd  photognpha  li  gaanDteed 
for  the  lenn  of  twentr-eight  jearm  from 
dat«otDnt|i>IbIication.  .CopTrbntladram- 
Ktlo  worki  and  mualeal  oompadUoD)  ia  alio 
protected  for  a  term  of  twentr-el^ht  jean 
altar  date  of  Rnt  pnbllcatloa.  no  penon  haT' 
Ing  arighttoglvepablic  perf ormancei  of  1^ 
protected  worki  under  a  penalty  ol  not  leo 
"—  ■"-.  CmjTlght  In  aciuptHrei,  modeli,  or 


e.—InlemationS 
1  author  realdlng 


■nnlnemonUu  to  U 
to  tile  ctaaa  of  manufoctu 
eapyriekl,  ta  IntematkiD 
which  the  copyright  of  i 
in  one  country  ii  protocte 


COPfTl|£t 

copyrlSit.  ■! 
CDdueUcot,  I 

wild  poppy;  a  colour  ns»riy  red,  or  red 
mixed  wlUi  orange. 

Coquet  (ll6-kotT,n.(.  prel  A  pp  aurueaid; 
ppr.  eoftuUinir.  (See  CoguBTTI.]  To  attempt 


tSOKrrla.i  (ko'pl-nt),  v.t.     To  lacure   by 
copyrlSit.  B  a  book. 
CoqiuUMt,  CoqusUeo^Alili-ka).  •>;  1^] 


Coqaot  (kO-ketO.  rX  To  tr 
»cE  IhB  ioTer  (mm  vanity;  f 
gain  admlren. 

(^netlT  (kOTtel-ri),  tL     [T 

loie.  nam  vanity:  alToctatli 
advanoei;  triaing  In  lore.  'V 
a  daih  of  cftowtry,'    Adding 

Ooanatta  (kl-keto,  n-    |i^.  < 

liiteenth  century,  had  the  i 


ojiMll*.  Coq,  a  cock.  I>  bsllemd 
noniatopoetic  origin.]    One  who 

1  vain,  airy,  trifling  glr^  who  m- 
to  attract  admindnn  and  ad- 
jve,  from  a  deaira  to  gratify  vanl^ , 


Ooqnattun  (ks-kef 

taSiInK  to  coquetry; 


CoquoMiUr  (kC-ket'lih-U),  ado.      In  a 

CoquiUa-nnt  (kei-liwllla-nut),  n.  The  leed 
of  the  palm  Aaalea  fUniftra.  oat  of  the 
coooa-nnl  group,  a  native  of  Braiil.  The 
nuta  are  S  or  4  Inchei  long,  oval,  of  a 
rich  brown  colour  mi  voty  hard.     Hence 
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iHW-nut.  giowhig  to  Ui«  height  ot  40  or  U 
Ik  U  the  (op  li  cut  oir,  the  lap  flowi 
undantty  [or  montha,  and  thl>,  when 
lied,  hoconiBa  a  iweetiymp.  which,  under 
B  name  of  palm-honey  (mul  d»  palmai.  il 
ihly  eateeoied  Id  the  domeattc  economy 
"le  ChlUan 


■uB(ka-ri-ira-di},  n.pl.  TheroUera, 
a  jamiiy  of  flsalroolra]  birds,  order  InKoeorci, 
inclodliig  the  tub-faokillei  Conclans,  Todl- 
DiB,  Eurylalmlno,  and  UomotlnB.  Itiegenne 
Coraclai  ii  the  type.  Bee  COHACIU. 
Cor»d*B(kflra'al-a»Xn.  [K  eonu;,  a  crow. 
Onomalopoetic]    A  genua  of  blrdi,  allied 

apeclu  ol  which  (C  oaTrma)  iaan 
of  the  BrltUh  ItUnda 


featben,  dl 
third,  tboa 


are  chiefly 
1  In  South 


tbing '  rouni ) 


anaL  a  amall  iharp  procei 
In  mammals,  oipoclally  It 
■hapcd  Uke  a  cioWi  beak. 


Oorasal  (koKi)), 


tb«%leninm*  In   blrdi^ 

.ne  ccTreaponda  anatoml- 
s  lUghtly  developed  goib- 

,.    Courage;  heart;  mind. 


OOTKh  (kO-ia),  n.  An  Indlan-psttera  (ilk 
handkerchief. 

Oorml  (ko'ral),  n.  (L.  nmilliuin  orcoroOiini; 
Or.  tonJJiim;  Ft.  a>ra£l  or  mnJ.  1 1.  A  general 
tem  f  01  the  hard  calcareous  tkelelon  secre- 
ted by  the  marine  cioleolerate  polypet  [or 
their  sunnrt  and  habitation  (polypldom). 
Tbe  conl-produclng  loaphytes  are  usually 


eTCD  niter  It  It  dead;  lo  lb 
compound  animal 

spread*  Ilka  ■  fan. 


lom  reef»  Irom  SO  yards  U 

In  breadth,  (rending  for  hui 

along   the  coula.  and    nlw  the   peruU* 

coral  ial—-'-  ' •-"-     "■"  ' 


Com  (ko'ralX  a.  I.  Uade  of  coni;  reaem- 
bUng  Gonl.— £.  Coloured  Ilka  red  uit«l: 

CoraJlOCetfag  Oio-ial-i'shas),  a.  Like  corml. 
or  partaking  of  Ita  qualities. 

Coi«ll«d(ko'rBld),a.  Fundahed  with  coral; 
covomd  with  cot»L 

CankllldB(k<>-™l''-diX  "Ji'-  AlUnllyofcnm- 
pound  polyps,  yielding  the  suhetauce  called 
eoriU.    INot  now  nsoil 

CoraUltetnU  (ko-ral-if  tr-oaX  o.  [L  «mf- 
lam.  conl.  and  /rro,  to  bear.]  ContniniDg 
or  conaistlng  of  coral;  producmg  coraL 

CorallUOnn  (l»/ral-l-(orni).  a.  iLotraUuni 
and/eniM»tfonn.]  Beaembilngcaral;lozictnl 
and  crooked 

Ooi»Ule«iion>  (ko-ral-IJ'en-ns),  a  Prodne- 
Ing  conl;  aa,  ettrailiffenovt  aoophytea. 

OontUl««nn»  (ko-ral-ij'tr-ni),  o.  |r- «m»J. 
f um^  and  frero,  to_produce.]    CoraL 

Conillll«(ko-ral-rna).n.  i.  a  genu 
snored  alga  with  calcareous  Jointe< 
nie  aporea  •»  bomi    ' 
ceptaclea.      The   common   speci 
lina  qfieinalU,  grows  everywhe 
(Ide-mark,  and  fonns  an  object  m  grr»v 
beauty  In  our  rock-pools  from  tXa  graceful 
atnictore  a  '  '  .  .  -  .       ... 


x.j    Corallileioi 
Jointed  froi 


phvta  and  Polyioa.  and  thus  used  In  an 
InJlMrimlnat*  and  popular  manner. —S  Tl» 
polypldom  of  the  coTallJnea. 

(fonJllluUJO*  (ko'ral-m-i-sS-*).  n.pt  An 
order  ol  sign,  of  which  the  genus  Coraltlna 
Is  Ihs  type.     See  Cpb*hjk»,  n.  L 

CorallllieOio'ral-ln),  a  Consisting  of  coral; 
like  coral;  containing  coral  -  Coroll..^ 
ri^.  In  fffoi.  a  terra  applied  to  thow 
It  01  afiuvlal  itraU  which  consist  of 


ly  composed  of  coral;  and  thence  ei  ten  dnl 
lo  the  lower  pllDoene  deposllB  of  Suflolk. 
the  white  or  coralline  crag. 
CondUneOio'rBl-ln),  n,  l.  Anamepopularly 

out  Ironds,  from  their  reaemhlanoa  lo  cnraL 
SeeCoHALLiK,!,!,— !  AnanimalbelonglDgla 
the  loophytesor  Polyioa.  (See  CUKALLINi.t.) 
'  Ellis's  beautiful  and  daaalcal  work  on  Cor- 
allina.'  Pn^  Oneii.  — 5  An  onuigo  red 
colour  prepaird  by  the  action  of  animonlis 
at  about  Soo'  Fabr.  upon  rosollc  acid 
OonUlnlta  (k"'» 


i-Ui  n, 


K  (oMll  poly- 


Conlllte(ko'ral-it),n.  lOKral.andOr.  (iUof. 
a  atone.  \  V  A  mineral  subetanoe  or  petrtfav- 
tion  In  the  form  of  coraL— 1.  The  hard  skele- 
ton secreted  by  >  tingle  polype,  or  by  an  In- 
dividual polype  of  a  composite  coral  masft 

C(nKllol£  ConJloUal  (ko^il-old.  b/nl. 
Old-Rl).  a.  [CcmiJ,  and  Or,  sides,  form  1 
Having  the  form  ol  conl;  hnschlDg  bkc 

Oonll0ld(ko'ral-old),n.  1.  Anamelormerly 
given  to  aereral  ol  tbe  rolyiua.— K.  Cunl- 

nmmnnrhlM  (liD'ral-lo-t1''u>).  n.  [Cent,  and 
Or  rkiM.  acnoL]  A  amaD  a«nns  ol  plants, 
nat  order  Orchidacec,  consisting  ol  bicwn 
or  yellowish  lealleal  berba,  paiaeltlc  on  roota, 
and  found  in  abady  woods  In  the  Dortbem 
hemlaphere.  C.  t'nnala  <»ral-root)  Il  a 
British    plant,  having   thick  lle^ _»-■•- 


-ouch-l>i 
leated  on 


iched    flbrc 


Tbe  I 


and  are  of  a  yellow  la* 


Comium  (k6  rallum).  n.    [L.  red  coral  1 


tiibe,  tub.  bull; 


In  pkL  thfl  tiBrd  itnictun  depoilted  In  or 
bj  (he  tiuuei  uf  An  ocLliiatDOD— coQUnoDlJ 
culed  ft  K/roL    liichoUon, 

Coiml-nMrflfo'rftl-ngJ.Ti,  A  pnjvinci«l  lenn 
For  tha^tgbeit  member  ot  the  mlddl« 
oolitic  tgrli*— a  iiiilet]>  ol  UmeatoDe  con- 
tftlnlng  in  iLnDiUnce  of  peLrlfled  conla 

ConLl-n«I,  Oom-lti«Ad(ka-nl  r«f.k(/rU- 
l-lutd),  n.  liUndft  ur  nttm  of  cortl,  which 
mn  formfttioDi  pn>duced  bj  the  opentloa 

of  IDBclM  OtpOlyPM       8*8  COB'I- 

Oorml-rr-  •^ "■ 


A  pUnt  of  U 
.     See  Coral  LOKHIZA. 
l-tre«  (liD'r»l-trtV  n,     A  jenot  ot  lemi- 
lUi  pLaaU,  Sothnnft,  of  Bairerft]  ipeclDft, 


the  mpporU  of  Uu  Iwuiu  ot  lloon 


»niu  CorftlI< 

oTAftii 


Tlrt),  n.     A 
llble  ot  ■  a 


aatltuln 


la  xtllow. 


conL 


popolv 


iruclferouft 

.     ciited'ftlfta  Toolh- 

.     _  i-  Suoe  U  ConU-rooL 

OotamJodlOaO'd'iiimja'di-ii^  [L.]  Belura 

Jonm  nobis  (kOTun  nOlili).    [L]    Befon 


ar-i^ 


L   [OfteL  ind  It.)   : 


OMmmann  ladlOatkA'nra  non 

[L.l  Before  one  nol  ■  ludge;  betor 

Oonalen  (kur'u 

dlr)[B;    ■  IVDet 

Oonuit,t  Oonwtot  (kO-niat',  ko-rutd).  > 

(RUTH.]  1.  A  loftT  ipnghtlr  dince.  'Duii 
ba  ft  eeraMo  wlUi  him  apon  Iha  hMlfa 
Maeaulay. 


t  (Itorti),  *     |L,  ««*«, 


ibrBTlalioa  ot  eorban, 


Bath  (koib),  n.    A 

ftu  ftlmv-bftflket     oee  neit  iTEicie. 
OorlMn  (korliui).  n.    [Hob.  iorMn,  u 

lnff»  ftiicTillce,    from   karab,  to   ftpproi 


dlctioD  of  one't  acU  from  glriag  • 
•ome  parUcolu  thins.  *•  ftomi 
food,  clothing,  ftheltar,  Ac.,  h 


II  wen 

gitl;  an  ftlma;  ■ 


Corbet— a.  The  n 

InthUn  oulumu,  to  called  rram  lu  nHin- 
blBDce  to  I  baaket.    Written  alu  CorM. 

Oorbal  Oio''l>el),  1. 1  pret.  &  pp.  Dir4<ff«l; 
ppr.  ctirbelliini.  1.  To  lupport  on  corbela— 
3.  To  dilate  bf  projecting  eien  member  ot 
ft  lerlet  beyond  the  one  under  it  Any  con- 
atructlon  which  i«  carried  by  curbeli  so  aa 
to  itand  beyond  the  face  ot  the  wall  li  lald 
tobticoTialUdoul    Olouary^ArtJtil£ttvrt. 

Oorbal-itepi  (Vor'bcl-itepa),  n.  Stein  Into 
which  the  ildea  of  giblea  tram  the  eayn  to 
the  apei  an  hroken.     Sometime!  calleil 


to  be  fond  ot  alttlna  on  _., 

Oorbel-taUe  (koi^l-ti-bix  n.    A  rarojec 


onaile 
tural  I 
Bnpport  of  numeroui  corbeU. 
OOTbit.  Oort«t  ftorTiell,  n,    A  niche  for 

ttxjtti.  n.  pj.   See  COB- 


I    Crooked. 


celie  glfte  of  charity: 
traaiurj'  of  the  cburch 
depotlted.  Written  al 
Corbel  (korb),  a.  [fi 
■On    thy  coAt  ihouM..    .. 

OorbB  I  (korb),  n.     A  corbel     Spetmr. 
OortMdl  (kon>*l},  n.     (Fr  cortfUfc.Itom  _L 
fort  ■  Utile  I 


Oorbel  (korT>el),  n 


trequent  occuirence  In  pointed  arch!  teclnn. 


CoTinl  (korTII).  n     A  corbel  (which  ih> 
Corbr.  Corbta  (kortll,  n.     [Kr.  eorteau,  L 

corbUi'  e'en,'  a  Scotch  proTerb.  Implying 
that  peraoni  ut  the  i*me  profeaalOD,  or  In 
Ibe  aanw  Une  of  Ufe.  wUI  generally  back 
each  other  up.— CeiMi-eaft.  a  tpeolet  of 
black  oata— Cerdie-mffaetwer.  ameiaenger 
who  either  ntuma  not  at  dl  or  too  late:  In 
allualon  b>  the  raven  lent  out  of  the  ark  hy 
ihlch  did  not  retom.     [Scotch.! 


wera    Thew  are  »e»enl 

mod  widely  dilTnaed  la  C.  alUntiui,  which 
li  cnltlTated  In  Egypt  ai  a  pot-herb.  It  1> 
•old  by  the  Jewi  about  Aleppo,  and  hence 
It  la  aDmatiniea  called  Jcn'i  Malimi.  Thli 
■nd  a  cloaely  allied  ipeciaa  IC.  eaptularii, 
Chlneaehemp)anmaaieDltlTeled  In  India, 
and  yield  the  moat  part  of  the  Jute  ot  com- 
merce, which  U  the  fibre  of  the  Inner  bark. 
C.  olitoriut  la  an  annual  with  a  amooth 
branching  atem,  Tarylng  In  height  from  £  to 


twlated  together. 


heart  ot  the  laed  or  nullmeDt  ot  a  future 
plant,  atUebed  to  and  hiTolved  In  the  LDty- 
ledou.  Itoonaitta  of  the  plume  or  aacend- 
log  part,  and  the  roitel  or  radicle,  tbe 
almple  deMendlng  part 
Oord  (kord),  Ik.  [ITr,  contt:  Pr.  and  It 
eor^,  trtim  L  cAonla;  Or.  chordt.  a  itiing 
ot  gut,  Uie  Btrlng  ot  a  lyre. )  I.  A  atrhig  oi 
— ^i J   ,.  -lyersl  fttianHa 


lie  cord  It  a  pile  containing  128  cubic  teet. 
or  a  pile  S  teet  long.  4  teelhlgb.  and  1  feet 
broaa—S.Fip.  any  moral  agent  which  binda, 
reatralni,  drawa,  or  otherwlie  by  lla  action 
auggeetf  an  uialogy  to  tiie  pbyalcal  agency 


i.  A  mnalcal  Mring.  See  Chord— In  5erfp. 
the  cenfi  </  tht  wiekni  are  the  anarea 
with  which  the  wicked  catch  the  unwary. 
Pi.cxili.t.  Thewrdic/ttnara  bud  bablu, 
or  the  conaequencea  of  iln.  Proy.  t.  li 
The  eonti  qf  a  laan  are  the  Mr,  gentle,  or 
natural  meant  ot  alluring  men  toobedlenoe, 
Boa  il.  L  The  eordilfvanilii  an  worldly 
tanltiea  and  pletaurea,  proSt.  or  prefer- 
ment; or  vaiD  and  deceitful  argiimaDta  and 
pretencea,  which  draw  meo  to  ein.  la  t.  18. 
To  ttrtlch  a  line  or  tord  aliovt  a  city,  la  to 
level  It  or  utterly  to  deitroy  It  Lam.  li  S. 
The  cDnff  of  a  (enl  denote  atabiUty,     TVi 

deatroy;  to  ItagtJien  lAe  wnia,  la  to  enhirga, 

ConKkord)!  p.(.  L  To  Wnd  with  a  cord  or 
ropei  to  fatten  wltb  corda.- X.  To  pile  up, 
M  wood  or  olher'materlal.  tor  meaaniement 
and  Bale  by  tli*  curd. 

OaCUi    Toaccord. 

OOTdUB  Ckord'ij),  n.  [From  oord;  aame 
lorm  In  So.  and  Kr.)  Kopet  or  corda:  need 
coUectlyely;  hence,  anythlna  made  of  rope 
or  cord,  aa  the  running  rigging  of  a  ehip, 

OonUl  (kord'all  n.  In  Hit.  a  ttrlng  at 
the  mantle  or  robe  of  —■-•-  — -■-  -•  -"■- 


Cordately  (koi-dat-m  o 

Cordod  (kord'ed),  p.  and  a. 


I.  Booud  or  lai- 


OoTcnla,  OoRle  (kor'ktil,  korU),  n. 


[Leo 


A  Striped  or  furrowed,  aa 
byeordt;  u,  eonfed  clutb; 
a  ctrrdid  pattern.  —  &.  In 


Corded  panyin^  figure.    Balet.^c., 

when  bandaged  or  bound 

with  corde.  are  hUuoned  cardrd. 

BordBller  (kord'el.er),  n.    (Kr.,  from  O.Fr 

eonW.  Ft.  eordeOB,  from  cordt,  a  girdle  nr 

rd  worn  by  the  order.)    1.  The  name  ap. 


^ed  In 


the  Farlalati  poUl 
the  reTolntlon,  i 
and  Mant  amunc 


See  Fhan- 

hy  one  of 
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their  holding  their  sittings  in  an  old  con- 
vent d  the  Cordetiert. 

OordeUngt  (kor'del-ingi  a.  [Ft.  wrdsler,  to 
twist  SeeCoRDBLneB.]  Twisting.  Written 
also  Cordettino. 

Cordelle  (kord-elO,  n.  [Fr..  dim.  of  eorie,  a 
cord.1  1.  A  twisted  cord;  a  taaaeL— SL  A 
tow-hne  tot  a  barge  or  Iceel-boat 

.  The  propelling  power  of  the  ked-beat  ii  br  oon, 
saUs,  settinff-poics,  the  cordiUe,  &c.  fUmt. 

Oordewaiie,t  n.    Cord  wain.    CkuHoer. 

Oor<l-CTai8(kord'gras),n.  Agennsof  plants, 
Spartma  (which  see). 

OonUa  (kor'di-a),  n.  A  large  genns  of  plants, 
nat  order  Boraginaceos,  consisting  ox  some 
SOO  species  scattered  oyer  the  warm  rerions 
of  the  world,  especially  in  America.  They 
are  trees  or  dirubs  with  alternate  simile 
leaves.  The  froit  is  drapaceoos,  and  that 
of  some  species,  as  Sebesten,  is  eaten.  Some 
species  yield  a  good  timber. 

Cordial  (kor'di-alX  a.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  eordioi, 
It  eordiale,  from  L.  eor,  the  heart]  L  Pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart;  hearty;  sincere; 
not  hn>oci^tical ;  warm;  affectionate;  as, 
we  give  our  friends  a  cordial  reception. 
•Wi&  looks  of  oordiaZ  love.'    ifOton. 

That  comely  bee.  that  doster'd  brow. 

That  cordial  hand,  that  bcarinf  free. 

I  see  thetn  yet  Matt.  Amtold. 

%  Reviving  the  spirits;  cheering;  invigorat- 
ing; giving  strength  or  spirits. 

The  cprdiat  nectar  of  the  bowl 

Swell'd  his  old  veins,  and  cheer'd  his  souL 

Sir  tV.  Sc0te. 

—  Htarty,    Cordialt   Sincere.     See   under 

HSARTY. 

Cordial  (kor'dl-al).  n.  l.  Anything  that 
strengthens,  comforts,  gladdens,  or  exhila- 
rates. '  Charms  to  my  wit  and  cordialt  to 
my  mind.'  I>ruden.—2.  In  med.  that  which 
suddenly  excites  the  system  and  increases 
the  action  of  the  heart  or  drcolation  when 
languid;  any  medicine  which  increases 
strength,  raises  the  spirits,  and  gives  Ufe 
and  cheerfulness  to  a  person  when  weak 
and  depressed. 

Gold  in  phiaike  is  a  eordiai.  Ckauctr. 

8.  In  com.  aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit 
employed  as  a  beverage. 

Cordially  (kor-di-al'i-tiX  ^  1- 1  Relation  to 
the  heart  'Cordiality  or  reference  unto 
the  heart'  Sir  T.  Broume.—i.  Sincere  affec- 
tion and  kindness:  genial  sincerity;  hearty 
warmth  of  heart;  heartiness. 

The  ill-fated  gentlemen  had  been  received  with 
apparent  ardiality.  MotUy 

Cordlallie (kor'dial-Iz),  v.e.  pret  <& pp.  eor- 
dialized;  ppr.  eordializing.  1.  To  render 
cordial;  to  reconcile;  to  render  luurmonious. 
2.  To  make  into  a  cordial ;  to  render  like  a 
cordial.    [Rare  In  both  senses.] 

ConUallie  (kor'di-al-lzX  v.t  To  become 
cordial;  to  feel  or  express  cordiality;  to 
harmonize.    [Rare.] 

Cordially  (kor'di-al-li),  adv.  Heartily;  sin- 
cerely ;  without  hypocrisy :  with  real  affec- 
tion; as,  the  Christian  eorcfioZZv  receives  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  *The  only  music  she 
could  eordiaUu  relish/    Beaumont 

Cordialness  (kor'di-al-nes),  n.  Cordiality; 
hearty  good-will. 

Cordioeps  (kor'di-sepsX  n.  A  genus  of  fungi, 
some  of  which  are  found  on  dead  leaves  and 
branches,  while  others  are  remarkable  for 
growing  on  the  larvss  of  insects.  The  spores 
enter  the  breathing  openings  of  the  larva, 
and  the  mycelium  grows  imtU  it  fills  the 
interior  and  kills  the  insect  A  roecies  of 
cordiceps  occurs  on  wasps  in  the  west  In- 
dies. The  wasps  thus  attacked  are  called 
gu/pee  v^gitantee,  or  vegetating  wasps. 

Cordiente(kor'ddr-It).ti.  The  mineral  called 
otherwise  iolite  and  dichroite. 

Cordifimn  (kord'i-form),  a.  [L.  cor^  the 
heart,  and  forma,  form.]  Heart-shaped; 
having  the  form  of  the  human  heart 

ConUlerOft  n.  A  Cordelier  (which  seeX 
Chaucer. 

Cordillera  (kor-dfl-ld^;  Sp.  pron.  kor-del- 
v&'rax  n.  [Sp.,  a  chain  or  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, a  lonff,  straight,  elevated  tract  of  land, 
from  eordiua,  gut,  intestines,  eordel,  a  rope, 
from  L.  chorda,  a  string.  See  Cord.  ]  A  name 
sometimes  eiven  to  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Andes  m  South  America,  but  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  innermost  and  highest 
ridge  of  the  mass. 

Cordinert  (kordln-^rX  n.  A  oordwmlner 
(which  tee). 

Cordon  (kor'donX  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.  cordon. 
See  Cord.  ]  1.  In  fort  a  row  of  stones  Jut- 
ting before  the  rampart  and  the  basis  of  the 
parapet;  or  a  row  of  stonea  between  the 


wall  of  a  fortress  which  lies  aslope,  and  the 
parapet  which  is  perpendicular;  serving  as 
an  ornament,  and  used  only  in  fbrtiflcaaons 
of  stone-work.— 2.  Milit  a  line  or  series  of 
military  posts  or  sentinels,  indosing  or 
guarding  any  particular  plaice,  to  prevent 
uit  passage  of  persons  other  than  those  en- 
titled to  pass.  Spedflcally—CbrdMvsani- 
taire,  a  line  of  troops  or  military  posts  on 
the  borders  of  a  district  of  country  mfected 
with  disease,  to  cut  off  communication,  and 
thus  prevent  the  disease  from  q>reading.— 
8.  In  arch,  the  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  out- 
side of  a  building. — L  In  her.  a  baldrick  or 
ribbon  worn  across  the  breast  by  kn^ts  of 
the  first  class  of  an  order. 

The  grand  yellow  cordon  of  St  Midiad  ef  Plan- 
pemickeL  Thmekertiy. 

5.  A  tasselled  lace  or  string  of  a  mantle  on 
state  and  installation  robes. 

ConlOYaiL(kor'dd-van),n.  [See  Cord WAm.] 
Spanish  leather. 

Corduroy  (kor-dfi-roiO,  n.  [Fr.  oorde  du 
roy^  the  King's  cord.1  A  thick  cotton  stuff 
corded  or  ribbed  on  the  surface— Cordtirov 
road,  in  North  America,  a  road  constructed 
with  \o^  laid  t<^ther  over  swamps  or 
marshv  places  for  carriages  to  pass  over. 
They  derive  their  name  from  their  ribbed 
appearance,  resembling  corduroy. 

Cordwain  O^ord'w&n),  n.  [O.Fr.  eordouan, 
Sp.  eordoban,  leather,  from  Cordova  or  Cor- 
doba in  Spain,  where  it  is  largely  manufac- 
tured.] Spanish  leather;  goat-skin  tanned 
and  dressed. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  cottUest  eordrnfoin.     Spenser. 

Cordwainer  (kord'w&n-^X  ^  [From  cord- 
wain.]  A  worker  in  cordwain  or  Cordovan 
leather;  a  shoemaker.  [Obsolete  form  Cor- 
diner.] 

Cord-wood  (kord'wDd),  n.  Wood  cut  and 
piled  for  sale  by  the  cord,  in  distinction  from 
long  wood;  proper] v,  wood  cut  to  the  length 
of  4  feet;  but  in  this  respect  the  practice  is 
notunifonn.  In  Scotland,  eord-toood  is  wood 
conveyed  to  market  on  board  of  vessels,  in 
oppoution  to  that  which  is  fioated. 

CJore  (kdr),  n.  [Fr.  cceur,  Norm,  core,  from 
L.  cor,  the  heart;  akin  to  Or.  kear,  heart, 
and  E.  heart  (which  see).]  1.  The  heart 
or  inner  part  of  a  thing;  particularly  the 
central  part  of  fruit  containing  the  kernels 
or  seeds;  as,  the  core  of  an  apiHe  or  quince. 

Whose  fw* 
Stands  soond  and  great  within  him.    CMa/moM. 

2.t  The  centre  or  innermost  part  of  any  open 

space. 

In  the  con  of  the  sqnare  she  raised  a  tower  of  a 
furlong  high.  Sir  /r.  RaUiffh. 

3.  In  arcA  the  interior  part  of  a  wall  or 
column.— 4  The  inner  part  of  an  ulcer  or 
boiL— 5.  A  disorder  of  sheep  occasioned  by 
worms  in  the  liver.— 6.  Among  founders, 
the  internal  mould  which  forms  a  hollow  in 
the  casting  of  metals,  as  the  bore  of  a  tube 
or  pipe.— 7.  Fig.  the  deepest  or  most  essen- 
tial part  of  anything;  as,  the  core  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

This  obscure  belief  lies  at  the  very  core  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  it  is  called  fate  or  it  is  called 
predestination  according  as  it  is  regarded  pantheis* 
tically  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  oniverse,  or  as 
the  decree  of  a  self-conscious  being,    y.  A.  FrowU. 

Core  (kdr),  v.t  1.  To  remove  the  core  of. 
as  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit  —  2.  To  roll 
herrings  in  salt  and  prepare  them  for  dry- 
ing 

Core  (kOrX  n.  [A  form  of  charts  char,  a  lob 
done  by  the  day.  ]  In  mining,  the  number 
of  hours,  generally  from  six  to  eight,  each 
party  of  nuners  works  at  a  time  before  being 
relieved.  The  miner's  day  is  thus  usually 
divided  into  three  or  four  'cores.'    ~  . 

Coret  (kdrX  n.  [Fr.  eorpe,  a  body]  L  A 
body. — 2.  A  body  of  persons;  a  party;  a 
crew.    Baeon. 

Co-regent  (kd-rd'JentX  M^  A  joint  regent  or 
ruler. 

Coregonni  (kd-reg'on-usX  i^  A  genus  of 
fish,  separated  txom  the  salmons  by  having 
the  first  dorsal  fin  further  forward  than  the 
ventrals,  the  scales  large,  and  the  teeth 
either  minute  or  wanting.  To  this  genus 
belong  the  vendace  (C.  WtUughlni)  of  Loch- 
maben,  thegwyniad  (C.  Pamantii)  of  Wales, 
the  powan  or  fresh- water  herring  (C.  eepedei) 
of  Lochlomond,  the  poDan  (C.  PoUan)  of 
the  lakes  of  Ireland,  and  the  white-fish  (C. 
saptdta)of  North  America,  bysome  regarded 
as  the  finest  of  all  fish.  The  venosce  is 
fished  for  in  Lochmab^i  Loch  only  on  the 
1st  August 

CoreidS  (kd-re'i-d^X  n.  pi.  k  family  of  he- 
mipterous    insects,    section    Heteroptera, 


abounding  chiefiy  in  tro];>ical  regions,  re- 
markablefor their sixe and  grotesque shs^;Ma. 
The  IHactor(Anuo§celU)1nUneatuMoi  Braxn 
has  hind  legs  with  singular  leaf -like  appen- 
dagea  to  the  tibial  joints.  There  are  a  few 
British  ipedes  of  a  brown  colour.  Also 
written  (SirifuB. 

Co-relatiOfi  (kd-rd-U^sbonX  «.  Cone^ond- 
ing  relation. 

Co-relaU^e  (kd-rel'at-ivX    See  Ookrbla- 

TIVK. 

Coreopela  (k6-r6-opi1sX  n.  [Or.  korie^  m 
bug;  and  opstt,  resemblance,  in  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  seed,  which  has  two  little 
honia  at  the  end,  giving  it  tte  i^pearance 
of  an  insect]  A  senus  of  l^antiL  nat. 
order  CompoeitsB.  Most  of  the  qMciea  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  with  opposite  leavea 
and  yellow  or  party-coloured  rays.  The 
fruit  is  an  achene  flat  on  (me  side  and  con- 
vex on  the  other,  slightly  winged,  and  with 
two  awns.  The  species  are  nanves  of  North 
America  and  South  Africa.  Many  of  the 
species  are  in  our  gardens. 
Coreeee  (kor'es-es),  n.pl  In  bot  dark  red, 
broad,  discoid  bodies,  found  beneath  the 
epicarp  of  srapea 

Co-req;»OIiaeilt  (k5-r6-spond'entX   n.    [L. 
con,  together,  and  retpondeo,  to  answer.] 
In  law,  a  iolnt-respondoit,  or  one  oppoeed, 
along  with  another  or  others,  to  the  plain- 
tiff; a  man  charged  with  adultery,  and  made 
a  party  to  a  suit  fbr  dissolution  of  marriace. 
Corf  (korf),  n.    A  corb;  a  corve;  a  basket  tor 
carrying  minerals  in  mines.    See  Oorb. 
Corf-hOOSe  (korfhousX  m>    In  Scotland,  a 
temporary  shed  where  the  nets  and  other 
material  used  in  salmon-fishing  are  stored, 
and  where  the  fish  are  cured  and  packed. 
Corflote,  Corfbto  (kor'fi-dt  kor^tx  a.    A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Corfu. 
Cor  HydrSB  (kor  hl'dr^V  n.   [L.]  The  hesu^ 
of  the  Hydra:  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  southern  constellation  Hydra. 
Coriaceous  O^d-ri-rsbusX  a.    [L  eorimemtM, 
from   coritun,  leather.]    1.    Consisting   of 
leather,  or  resembling  leather;  tough;  aa, 
eoriaceoue  concretions.— 2.  In  bot  ml,  Uke 
leather  or  parchment:  ai^Ued  to  a  leaf. 

a  calyx,  c^sule. 
Ac 

CorlaBdsr(ko-ri- 
an'dArXn^  IL-oo- 
riandruwi,  from 
Or.  korimnaum, 
coriander,  from 
Voris,  a  bug.  from 
the  smell  of  its 
leavea]  The  po- 
pular   narae    of 


CotiMDdet  (Corutfulrum 
tattvumi 


Hvum,  nat  order 
UmbeUifermThe 
seeds  have  a 
strong  smell,  and 
in  medicine  are 
stomachic  and 
carminative. 
They  are  used  in 
sweetneata.  in 
certain  stomachic  Uiiuenrs,  and  in  some 
countries  in  cookery. 

Corlaodmm  (ko-ri-an'dmmX  «•  A  genua 
of  plants,  nat  order  Umbellifcns.  ocmtainiag 
two  spedea  They  are  slender  annual  herbs 
with  white  fiowers,  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean regian.  C.  mMmam,  the  oflkinal 
coriander,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  or  rather  fruits.  See  CoUAVlxt. 
CortarleSS  (kd'ri-a-rTd-^),  n.  pi.  [L.  eorftnn. 
a  hide,  from  the  crustaceous  covering  of  the 
fruit]  A  very  small  nat  order  of  polype- 
talous  exogens,  consisting  of  six  known  spe- 
cies of  shrubs  included  in  a  single  genua. 
Coriaria.  The  best  known  species  is  CmyrTv 
folia,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the  south  of  Euiopv, 
and  employed  by  dyers  for  staining  black. 
It  is  used  uso  by  tsnners,  and  hence  it  has 
been  called  tanner^i  tumaeh.  Its  leaves  are 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  senna,  and  Its 
fruit  is  poisonous.  A  New  Zealand  ipcdes, 
C  eofmenioea,  is  the  wine  bernr  shrnb  of 
the  settlers;  from  the  red  Juice  of  its  harries 
a  wine  like  that  from  elder-berries  is  made. 
Corln,  Corlne  (kor'hiX  n.  A  speciea  of  ga- 
selle/ 

Corlndon  (ko^rln'donX  m>    See  CoRUVDCX. 
Ck>rllltht  (ko'rinthX  n.    IFma  Carimtk,  a 
famous  city  of  Greece  near  which  the  trwt 
grows.]    A  small  dried  grape;  a  ewranL 

The  chief  riches  of  Zante  coesiflC  la  (vvnAiSha 

Sir  T.  ^^mmt, 

Corlnthlao  (ko-iin'thi^X  A-  Fvtaby^gio 
Corinth. 


Fite,  fltr.  fat.  full;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  abime;     JT.  fie  fay. 


OortnUilBii  (ko-rlD'Uil-aa),  ». 
to  CinlnUi.  ■DslelmlwIdlTat 

for  the  nugnin- 


KXDtbiu. 
Oortnthlvi  (^ 

An  InlubiUlIt  oi 
CwIbUl— L     A 


nnon;  •  ipttlM  fal 
tiiriiiUlait,  ■  Ud  ol 


meUle.'    Shali.-t.  A 


viiUcn  bj  SI 


ota,ti 
tnlbc 


it  On  »iislocncr,  ipacUlt 


U«UlBTaiMlB 

luu  plant,  wllh  ■ 

c6ms  ol  poji^Lih 

OOTlam(ke'rl-Dm). 
It.  [L,  iHUisr) 
1.  LuUiBrn  body- 
MTDour,  fonned  of 
DTcrlupplng  lesrei 


It^.  I 


ngka.  Itlial^m^ 


()»-rim(ka.rrn]).fi.  (L  im,  ud  K  rini, 
from  L  nroftf.  S#«  Kital.]  A  [iT>l  or  fvt- 
iDW-rlTiIi  1  comMtltar:  ■  coninL  'ADOta- 
pctllorudw-nmJvlUlUwkliic.'    £a<WL 


Oo-IlTCll  (ko-rt'nl),  1 1.    To  rWal:  to  pi»- 
tend  to  Bqud. 
Oo-rinlrr,  Oo-nvaUUp  (ko^ti^ia-rt,  u- 

Il'ml-fUpl^  n.  Joint  rinlrr^  oompaUUDS. 
Oork  (kork),  s,  ra  .  Hu.,  mud  Sw.  tort,  D. 
Jtirt,Sp.0ordbd,mndLD0rttK»g«n]Loartidb, 
hark.)  1.  A  iped»  of  oak.  (/wmit  Slitar, 
growliic  In  tha  uath  cd  Eniopa  (atpactillf 
In  Spata  uid  Portonl)  and  tn  tha  noHli  at 
A  tries,  haTlD|:  ■  thick,  roo^  bok.  for  wtikJi 
■long  II  It  often  pluEad.  It  crawt  to  Uw 
hentht  of  a)  to  W  htU  and  jlaliU  bark  smj 
III  or  alght  jeaiB  for  IMnan  — 1  Ttwontct 
bark  of  tbt  tn«  or  ^(phlianm,  ol  wUeh 
■li'pplea  for  bottlaa  ud  ctMkt  ara  made, 
Thli  outa  baik  la  lakan  oil.  and  a  new  «pl- 
p    tBDmorm     -■_^^     _  or»T™r«aii 

.      _.     bli 
.     Wben  oildlud  e 
tuiH^ric  and  cerlc  acldi;  Lt  la  cuany  com- 
p<«ed  a(  a  midlBcalloB  ol  ccUuloae  called 

cut  onto!  co^— SwntaM  aort,  a Tariety 

OorkOlnrk),  n.  [Acorraptlonlorialt,  canfr.l 
In  tba  United  StBt«,anaII  or  aerteaof  oalti 


*(kori<).P.i 


L  To  itop  bottlea 


Eork.— £.  To  Bt  or  ralae  on  cork. 
Oorli,  Korlnr  Oatk.  koifert. «.  The  Bam* 
itren  In  tha  HlcUanda  oiacolland  to  a  Uchao. 

made.     It  ii  with  tbU  that  home-maik  tai- 

tanaandjad. 
OOIk-eatUr  (koik'knl-Ar),  ■.    One  irboae 

Cieda  la  to  naka  ooiia, 
Oork«d  (korktX  p.  and  a.    1.  Btopped  with 

a  oofk.-i  FUtad  with  or  rsiHd  on  cock. 

'A  aertad  ibM  or  allppar.'    anlait. 

S.  HbtIds  acqntred  tin  taM«  of  coiii ;  aa. 
eoriwl  irGu. 

Oark-foMU(kortfla»«n.n.  AUsdoIoln- 
eraL  It  li  a  K>eclaa  of  Amlaathua.  reaemb- 
UDg  TeHslable  oork.  It  la  the  Lshlaat  ol  aU 

Oorklllf-ptnt  OLOrkaog-pIn).  n.  A  pin  of  a 
lafga  dxa,  nch  aa  are  aaid  to  haTO  been 
tonseilTi — -■  ■—  *-■ •-'-■-  •-  —  '  • — 


tile  aea,  and  br^n. 
roated  bird  of  the  pelican 

-non  conDorant,  PAoJann 

the  head  and  neck  black:  the  corerta  of 

the  vinga.  the  aeapDlani  and  the  back  of  a 
.. edaed  with  black,  and  gtoaKd 


deep  ETHD,  -^--     

witb  Uoe.   TIm  bau  of  Uu  lower 
la  corvred  with 


rellow  akin,  which 


axtenda  mdar  the  chin  and  (oma  a  lort  of 
pouch.  The  Mrd  occtqdea  the  clUb  Iv  the 
aaa.  feed*  OB  ttah ,  tnid  la  axtraoHlr  Toradow 
Ita  neat  la  oompoaed  anUrelT  a  a  mas  of 
aea-waed.  fnmoMi  heaped  op  to  the  b*l|ht 
of  !  feet,  In  which  are  depoalted  from  three 


to  Ave  ecn  of  a  pale  hlulah'White.  with  a 
rouohaurhce.  It  doea  not  take  Ita  pre]' br 
dlTtng  when  oi       '        "    " 


.  hi  ■  crab-pot  faatcned  ItO  feet  Dnder 

',     fiealOea   the   common   oomioruit 

It  another  Britltfi  ipeclea.  the  green 

itorahaafP.  amniJuiV  Tha  com- 

lorant.wUcblithelarver.laaboBt 

3S  bichea  long.  A  apeclei  of  eormonnt  la 
timlned  and  uaed  hjr  Oie  Chlneae  to  aid  them 
In  Oihing.— t.  A  greed]'  follow;  a  gliLttaa. 

^^- »•„,..„.. .,.„,.2y. 

Oormarant  (koT'ioa-taiitX  a.  Barl^  tba 
qoalllUa  Df  a  Gorauamnt:  ci««d]r ;  nnadou. 
'  CariMmut,  deniulng  tbia.'    Sliak. 

Cmaaa,  Oonn  (kor^o^  kormX  n.  [Or. 
tormiw,  tlia  tnink  of  a 
tree.]     In  to*.  <<y 


hm:^ 


<^tta 

jjant  (ti)  A  B^  bnlh, 
Uw  dllaied  baae  ol  the 
etemi  of  noma  rdanta. 
Comu  BrageaeisDT  nth 
Tight,  prodacinff  laavea 


cfcla. 


OornOianiXn,  (Bareorn.  8 

found  throDghoQt  tba  Tantonlc  la 
and  Uia  aaoie  root  qipean  In  L  irnmam. 
gialn.  Akin  knul,  iTmln.]  LAthulCMed 
of  certain  plania,  eapedallr  of  cereal  planta, 
aa  wheat,  ira,  barley,  and  maite ;  a  grain. 

\tij-ton>t  makg  an  inch.] 

t.  The  aeedi  of  cereal  planta  In  genera].  In 
bulkorqaantltr:  aa.  com  li  dear  or  acarce. 
In  thi*  aenaa  the  word  oomprrtiendi  all  the 
Unda  of  grain  whkh  conatltnte  the  food  of 
m«D  or  bonei,  bat  Id  Great  Britain  II  la 
generally  applied  to  wheat,  rja,  oata,  and 
Wlair.  and  Eu  Scotland  It  i>  genenllj  re- 


It  la  una]  lo 
bat  the  coTT 
wheat  and  t 


cordlngVr 


1  bad  (or  rem,  [la  thia 
plnral.)— a.  Tha  planta 
which  _produce  oom  when  growing  in  the 
fleldi  the  italka  and  eara,  or  the  ataUu.  can. 
and  aeeda  after  reaping  and  before  thnah- 
Ing.  We  aa;  a  field  erf  eom;  a  Bheal  or  a 
ahock  of  eara;  a  load  of  com.  The  planta 
or  italki  are  inclnded  in  the  terra  coni  mtu 
the  aeed  li  aeparated  from  the  eaia. 

A  A  Dnall  hard  particle;  a  grain.  '  Not  a 
camafpowderldttobleHoa.'  Bn*.^Fl. 

JRareorDtiaDletB.] 

ComCkora),  It,  L  To  preaerre  and  icaton 
with  aalt  ingralni;  toaprlnkleiiithaalt;  u, 
to  com  beafT— &  To  granulate;  to  form  Inla 

tocamlt.'  i)ampwr.— 3.Talaedidthoali. 


i.  To  render  tailoifcated.  '  The  lada  an  weel 
ggnwl.'  i/ammsn.  (ProTlnclalandBcotch.] 
lorn (kom),  n.  IL.eoniH.ahom.]  In  ninr. 
a  bard  e>cr*ac«nc«  or  hiduntlan  M  Uw  akin 


i>ccaaioned  by  Uw  preaiuia  of  the  ilioea. 
Oania«M«(koi^BA'aM),n.|iL  [BeeC0R>»] 
A  nat  order  of  polypetaloua  eiogeiit.  cun- 
riaUng  of  about  1<W  •peclea,  grouped  In 
twalTa  genera  of  ahniDa  or  treea.  nearly 
allied  to  the  moiKipeMloua  order  CaprifoU- 
acea.  Two  tpeclea  of  the  ordei  are  found 
tn  Britain,  Onrma  watam,  a  krwly  alpine 
plant,  and  C.  aaniriifnaa  (the  common  dot;. 
wood,  docberry.  comeL  Dr  pilcfcwaodX  Uii^ 
hard  wood  of  which  to  naed  far  Aewen.  and 
liabobunwdlnKiDharooalfortheBannfiic. 
tore  of  gnnpowdar.  Beuthamla  and  Aucuba 
bekHig  to  lUa  order.  CerBtcvtm  irianta  are 
of  Importance  In  nedlcine.  American  pbyal- 
clana  eateem  tha  bark  of  CorraafaiJa  and 
avFiatd  la  a  good  febrlfoge. 

la  (kor-nk'ahaai  ■.     Ralatlug  to 

ft^m  1^    [From  Fr.  com-,  L 
horu)   An  ancient  North  EukI  ib 


ch.  cAaln;      £h.  fie.  locA;      g.  fo;     i.^b:      b,  Fr,  toai      Bf,  iAng\     th.  fJben;  th,  tjhln;      w,  vig;    wh,  ivAlg; 
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tenure  of  lands,  which  obliged  the  tenant 
to  eive  notice  of  an  invasion  of  the  Scots 
by  blowing  a  horn.  By  this  tenure  many 
persons  held  their  lands  in  the  district 

.  adjoining  the  Picts'  wall  This  old  service 
was  afterwards  naid  in  money,  and  the 
sheriffs  accounted  for  it  under  the  title  of 
earnagium. 

Comamute  (kor'na-m&tX  n.  See  Cormb- 
MU8B.    Drayton. 

Com-hadgar  (komlNi-jdr),  n.  A  dealer  in 
com.    See  Badobr. 

Oom-beet  Corned-beef  (kom'bgf ,  komd'- 

bdfl  n.  Beef  preserved  and  seasoned  with 
salt  in  grains;  beef  cured  by  salting. 

Oom-beetle  (kom'b^-tlX  n.  The  Ctumjut 
Uatacetu,  a  minute  beetle,  the  larva  of 
which  is  often  very  destructive  to  the  stores, 
particularly  of  wheat,  in  granaries.  The 
larva  is  ochreHK>loured.  with  a  forked  tail; 
the  perfect  animal  of  a  bright  tawny  colour. 

Comblnd  O^om'blnd),  n.  Climbing  buck- 
wheat.   [Local.] 

Oombraah  (komlirashX  n.  A  local  name 
for  a  rubbly  limestone,  forming  a  soil  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Wiltshire  for  the  growth 
of  com.  The  term  is  used  bv  geologists  to 
Indicate  the  strata  which  yield  the  soil,  the 
highest  member  of  the  lower  oolite. 

Corn-bread  (kom'bred),  n.  A  kind  of  bread- 
cake  made  from  Indian-corn.  [United  States.] 

Com -Chandler  (kom'chand-l^r),  n.  A 
dealer  in  corn.    See  Chandler. 

Com-co6kle  Hcomlcok-l),  n.  The  common 
name  of  a  British  plant,.i|;rrMtemma  &iCAa^o. 

See  AOROSTEMlfA. 

Corncrake  (komlcr&kX  n.  [C<nm,  and  crake 
Owhioh  see),  from  the  C17  of  the  animal] 
The  crake  or  land-rail  {Crex  pratinH*),  a 


Corncrake  ICrex /raUfuis). 

bird  of  the  rail  family,  noted  for  its  strange 
harsh  cry.    It  frequents  cornfields,  and  sel- 
dom allows  iUeU  to  be  seen.    See  Crake. 
Com  Crow-foot  (koro'krO-fut).  n.    Thv 
common  name  of  Hanuneulu*  arvensU,  a 

Slant  frequently  met  with  in  our  coro- 
elds. 

Com-oatterCkomlcut-dr).  n.  [Com  and  cut] 
One  who  cuts  corns  or  indurations  of  the  sldu; 
a  cheiropodist 

Com-OUtter  (kom'kut-«r).  n.  A  machine 
for  reaping  com,  or  for  cutting  up  stalks  of 
com  for  food  of  cattle. 

Corn-dodger  (kora'doj-6rX  n.  A  kind  of 
cake  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian-com  and 
baked  very  hard  by  being  wrapped  in  an 
envelope  of  husks  or  paper  and  thrust  under 
the  embers.    [United  States.] 

Corn-drill  (kom'dril).  n.  A  machine  for 
sowing  com  in  drills. 

Cornea (kor'nfi-a),  n.  [From L.  eomu,  ahom.  ] 
The  transparent  membrane  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  eye  through  which  the  rays  of  light 
pass,  situated  in  the  sclerotica,  and  consid- 
ered by  some  as  a  portion  of  it  It  is  a 
homy  substance,  and  hence  its  name.  It 
has  a  greater  convexity  than  the  rest  of  the 
eve.  being  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere 
than  the  body  of  the  eye. 

Corned-beet  n.   See  corn-bebp. 

Cornel,  Cornel-tree  (kor'nel,  kor'nel-tre).  n. 
[L.  eomtu,  from  eomu.  a  horn,  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wood.]  The  cornelian  cherry  or 
dogwood,  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
Coraus,  C.  nuuetUa.  nat.  order  Comacen. 
The  comel-tree,  which  is  found  in  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  but  is  liot  a  native  of 
Britain  though  common  in  shrubberies,  has 
a  stem  20  feet  high,  branching  and  forming 
a  large  head,  with  oblong  leaves  and  small 
umbels  of  vellowish-green  flowers,  succeed- 
ed by  smalL  red,  acid,  eatable,  cherry-like 
fmit   Written  also  ComeUan-tree. 

Cornelian  (korn^-anX  n.  Same  as  Car- 
nclian  (which  see). 

Cornelian-Cherry  (kor-nftli-an-cher'riX  n. 
The  edible  fruit  of  Comut  maseula.  See 
Cornel. 

Cornelian-tree  (kor-nfiOian-trS).  n.  See 
Cornel. 

Comemose,  t  Comamute  t  (kom'mOz, 
kom'a-matX  n.    [Kr.  come,  horn,  and  O.Fr. 


mtise,  Pr.  musa,  a  pipe.  Lit  ahora-pipe.] 
A  bagpipe.   Drayton. 

Comeo-caloareouB  (kor^nd-d-kal-ki'^re-usX 
a.  [L.  cometUf  homy,  and  £.  calcareous.) 
In  zool.  formed  of  a  mixture  of  homy  and 
calcareous  substances,  as  some  shells;  homy 
on  one  side  or  part  and  calcareous  on  the 
other. 

Corneous  (kor'ne-us),  a.  [L.  eomeus,  from 
eomu,  a  horn.  See  Horn.]  Homy;  like 
horn;  consisting  of  a  homy  substance,  or  a 
substance  resembling  horn;  hard. 

Comer  (kor'nfir),  11.  [Pr.  comitre;  L.  eomu^ 
a  horn,  projection.  Cog.  (Celt)  W.  cornel, 
a  comer,  from  com,  a  hom,  projection:  Ir. 
ceam,  ceama,  a  comer.  See  HORN.]  1.  The 
point  where  two  converging  lines  or  surfaces 
meet ;  an  angle,  whether  Intemal  or  exter- 
nal; as,  we  met  at  the  comer  of  the  court- 
house, o^  at  the  comer  of  two  streets. 

They  (hypocrites)  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  . .  . 
crntrs  ol  the  streets,  that  tuey  may  be  seen  of  men. 

Mat.  ri.  $. 

2.  The  space  between  two  converging  lines 
or  walls  which  meet  in  a  point    Hence— 
8.  An  inclosed  place;  a  secret  or  retired 
place. 
This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  c&mtr.   Acts  zxvl.  a6 

i.  Indefinitely,  any  part;  a  part;  as,  they 
searched  every  comer  of  the  forest 

I  turned  and  try'd  each  tortter  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost 

Dryden. 

6.  The  end,  extremity,  or  limit;  as,  the 
eomere  of  the  head  or  beard.  Lev.  xxi  6; 
xix.  ^.—The  Comer,  among  norting  men, 
Tatersall's  famous  horse  repository  and  bet- 
ting rooms  in  London,  so  called  from  its 
situation,  which  is  at  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Comer  (kor'n^r),  v.t  l.  To  drive  or  force 
into  a  comer,  or  into  a  place  whence  there 
is  no  escape.  Hence— 2.  To  drive  or  force 
Into  a  position  of  great  difficulty  or  neces- 
sary surrender;  as.  to  comer  a  person  in  an 
argument  [An  Americanism  now  intro- 
duced into  this  country  J 

Comer-cap  t  (kor'n^r-lfkp),  n.  The  chief 
embellishment  or  omament    Shak. 

Comer -driU  (kor'ndr-dril),  n.  Same  as 
Angle-brace,  (b). 

Cornered  (korndrd),  a.  Having  comers; 
having  three  or  more  angles. 

CJomer-stone  (kor'ndr-stdn),  n.  The  stone 
which  lies  at  the  comer  of  two  walls,  and 
unites  them;  the  principal  stone,  and  espe- 
cially the  stone  which  forms  the  comer  of 
the  foundation  of  an  edifice.  Hence,  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  that 
which  is  Indispensable;  that  on  which  any 
system  is  founded. 

Who  laid  the  comer-ston*  thereof.    Job  xxxriii  6 

Christ  himself  being  the  chief  nmtirstOMe. 

Eph.  ii.  ao. 

This  is  the  comer'St«Ht  of  the  feudal  system. 

BroMgkam, 

Comer-tooth  (kor'nSr-tdthX  n.  One  of  the 
outer  of  Uie  Incisor  teeth  in  either  Jaw  of  a 
horse.  There  are  two  above  and  two  below, 
and  they  shoot  when  the  horse  is  four  and  a 
half  years  old. 

Comer-wlBe(kor'n«r-wIzXadi7.  Diagonally; 
with  the  comer  in  front;  not  parallel 

Comet  (kor^etX  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  come,  L. 
eomu,  a  horn.]  1.  In  mtme,  (a)  a  wind  in- 
strument, blown  with  the  moutn,  originally 
curvilinear  or  serpentine  in  form,  and  in- 
creasing in  diameter  from  the  mouth-piece 
to  the  lower  end.  (6)  A  comet-ik-pistons 
(which  seeX  (c)  A  stop  or  series  of  pipes  in 
an  organ,  intended  to  imitate  the  tone  of 
the  old  comet 

David  played  before  the  Lord  on  comets. 

Q  Sam.  vi.  5. 

2^  MUiL  (a)  a  company  of  cavalry;  a  troop 
of  horse:  said  to  be  so  called  because  each 
company  had  a  comet- player.  'A  body  of 
five  comets  of  horse.'  ( larendon.  (b)i  The 
flag  or  standard  of  such  a  company. 

In  his  white  tfrvut  Verdon  doth  display 

A  fret  of  gules.  Dr^ytctt. 

(e)  The  former  tiUe  of  the  officer  who  carries 
the  ensign  or  colours  in  a  troop  of  horse. 
For  this  title  that  of  second  lieutenant  has 
now  been  substituted.— 8.  A  little  cap  of 
paper  twisted  at  the  end,  in  which  retulers 
inclose  small  wares. — 1  In  costume,  (a)  the 
square  cap  of  a  doctor  of  divinity.  (6)  A 
portion  01  the  head-dress  of  ladies  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI IL,  called  afterwards  the 
upper  pinner.  'Her  com«e  black.'  Surrey. 
—J%e  comet  or  coronet  qf  a  horse,  the  lowest 
part  of  his  pastem,  that  runs  round  the 
coflln  and  is  distinguished  by  the  hair  that 
joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
hoot 


Comet-i-Pistons. 

X,  Ordinary  shape     3.  Circular 
shape. 


Comet-JHUlBtonB,  Comet-i-piBton  (kor^- 
net-a-pis^tons,  kornet-a-pis^ton),  n.     [¥t.\ 

A  brass  wind 
musical  InsCm- 
ment.  like  the 
French  >  bam. 
but  capable  of 
producing  tbe 
notes  01  tbe 
chromatic  scale 
from  the  Talvea 
and  pisCona 
with  which  ft 
is  fumiahed, 
whence  tbe 
name. 

Cometcy  (kor'- 
net-sii  n.  Tbe 
commission  or 
rankofacomet 

Cometer  (kor'- 

net-er).  n.  One 
who  blows  a 
comet 

Comet-etOP  (korliet-stopX  ^     ^  mvnt, 
an  imitative  solo  stop,  consisting  of  lire 
ranks  of  pipes,  in  old  organs  on  a  large  ecale 
The  harsh  effects  of  this  stop  have  now  led 
to  its  disuse. 

Comette  (kor-netO.  n.  In  meUd.  the  little 
tube  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy  of  silvt-r 
and  gold  taken  from  the  cupel  is  rolled  and 
boiled  in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former 
metal 

Comeule  (kor'nfi-AlX  n.  [Dim.  of  LL.  wr- 
nea,  the  cornea.]  In  entonu  a  term  applied 
to  the  minute  transparent  segments  of 
which  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  are 
composed. 

Com- exchange  (kom'eks-ch&niX  n.  A 
place  where  grain  is  sold  or  bartered,  and 
samples  shown  and  examined. 

Com-fhotor  (kom'fak-t«rX  n.  One  who 
traffics  in  grain  by  wholesale,  or  as  an  agent 

Cornfield  (kom'fSld).  n.  A  field  in  which 
com  is  growing. 

Comfla^  (kom'flag),  n.  The  popular  name 
of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Gladiolus,  bearing 
red  or  white  flowers,  and  much  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants. 

Corn-floor  (kom'fldr),  n.  A  floor  for  com, 
or  for  thrashing  com.    la  xxL  10. 

Corn-flour  (kom'flourX  n.  The  finely-ground 
meal  of  Indian  com. 

Corn-flower  (kom'flou-«r),  tk  A  flower  or 
plant  growing  among  com,  as  the  blue- 
bottle, wild  poppy,  &c 

Corn-fly  (kom'iQi),  n.  A  name  common  to 
severafinsects  of  the  genera  Chlorops  and 
Oscinis,  family  Muscide,  from  tbe  injury 
they  inflict  on  growing  crops.  CMcrops 
tomiovus,  the  most  destractive  of  British 
com-flies,  is  at)Out  1^  line  in  length,  and 
of  a  yellow  colour  striped  with  black 
It  deposits  its  eggs  between  the  leaves  of 
wheat  and  barley  plants,  and  its  larva^  by 
extracting  the  juices,  produce  the  disease 
called  gout,  from  tbe  swelling  of  the  joints 
of  the  plants. 

Com-growlng  (koro'gr6-ing),  a.  Prododng 
com;  as,  a  corn-grounng  counti^. 

Com-buBkinf,  Com-sbucklnc  (kom'- 
husk-ing,  konrshuk-ingX  n.  An  assemblage 
of  friends  and  neighbours  at  the  house  of  a 
farmer  to  assist  him  in  stripping  the  husks 
or  shucks  from  his  Indian  com.  [United 
SUtes.] 

Comioe  (kor'nis),  n.  [O.Fr.  comies.  It  cor- 
nice, from  Or.  kordnis,  a  summit,  finish  or 
completion  of  anything,  from  Or.  kortmS^  a 
crown.  See  Crown.]  In  arch,  anr  mould- 
ed projection  which  crowns  or  finishes  the 
part  to  which  it  is  affixed;  specifically,  the 
highest  part  of  an  entablature  resting  00 
thefriese.  (See  Column.)  When  the  crown- 
ing course  of  a  wall  is  plain  it  is  called  a 
coping.— Comio0-rin^.  the  ring  in  a  cannon 
next  behind  Uie  muzzle-ring. 

Corniced  (kor'uistX  a.    Having  a  cornice. 

Cornicle  (kor'ni-klX  n.  VL  comie%»ium,  from 
eomu,  ahom.]  A  little nora.  Sir  T.  Brotene, 
[Rare  or  obsolete.] 

ComionlatO  (kor-nik'a-lAt).  a.  [L.  comw, 
a  hom.1  1.  Homed;  having  horaa— 1  In 
bot.  producing  homed  pods;  bearing  a  littls 
spur  or  hom. 

Comicnlere,!  n.  [LeomMmteriuf.  a  soldier 
who  led  the  wing  of  a  small  division  at 
troops]  L  A  lieutenant  or  assistant  of  a 
superior  officer.— 2.  The  secretary  or  assist- 
ant of  a  magistrate. 

Comiflo  (kor-nif 'ik).  a.  [L.  eomu,  a  hom. 
and/floo,  to  make.  ]    Producing  hom& 

Corniform  (kor'ni-furmX  a.  (L  eomifomis 
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—comu,  a  horn,  and /orma,  ihape.]  Horn- 
shaped  :  applied  to  the  nectary  of  planta. 

Comlgtroufl  (kor-nlJ'Ar-UBX  o-  (L.  eomiger 
—tomu.  a  horn,  and  g^ro,  to  bear.  ]  Homed; 
having  homi;  as,  oomiQennu  animals 

Ctomlne  (kor'ninl  n.  A  principle  discovered 
in  the  bark  of  Comua  /lorida,  having  pro« 
perties  resembling  those  of  quinine. 

Conilllg-ll<niad(kom^ng-hous),n.  A  house 
or  place  where  powder  is  granulated. 

Oornltll  Ocomlsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  Corn- 
wall, in  England— ComicA  tfnouM,  a  single- 
acting  steam-engine  used  for  pumping 
water.  The  pump-rods  appended  to  one 
end  of  the  beam  are  loaded  so  as  bv  their 
gravity  to  have  sufficient  force  to  raise  the 
water,  and  the  down  stroke  of  the  steam 
piston  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  is  used 
to  raise  them.  The  steam  Is  generally  em- 
ployed at  a  considerable  pressure,  and 
worked  very  expansively.— ComwA  money- 
wort, a  plant  of  the  genus  Limosella,  X. 
aqutttiea.    Called  also  Mudwort 

Oomilh  (kom'ish).  n.  The  ancient  language 
of  Cornwall,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  It  be- 
cnme  extinct  as  a  spoken  language  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

OornlflnMl  (kom'isht),  pp.  In  her.  adorned 
with  a  cornice  or  moulding. 

Oornlit  (kom'istX  n.  A  performer  on  the 
comet  or  horn. 

Com-jQlM  (kom'JOs).  tk  Whisky.  (United 
SUtes.] 

Oom-land  (komland).  n.  Land  appropri- 
ated or  suitable  to  the  production  of  com 
or  grain. 

Com-lawg  (kom1m).  n.  LegisUtive  enact- 
ments and  restrictions  relating  to  the  ex- 
portation and  importation  of  grain.  The 
corn-laws  of  this  countnr  were  repealed  in 
1846,  and  foreign  grain  admitted  on  pavment 
of  a  nominal  duty,  which  was  repesJed  in 
1860. 

ComleM  (komHesX  a.  Destitute  of  com; 
as,  oorrUua  dwelling-plaoes. 

Oorn-Uft  (koroliftl  n.  A  contrivance  for 
raising  sacks  of  grain  to  the  upper  floors  of 
agranarv. 

Oorn-loft  (koraloftX  n.  An  apartment  for 
com;  a  granary. 

Oom-marlgOld  (kom'ma-ri-gold).  n.  The 
popular  name  of  Chryminthemum  $effetum, 
a  common  weed  in  cultivated  fields. 

Com-mattert  Qcora'mas-t^r),  n.  One  y(tio 
cultivates  com  for  sale. 

I  knew  a  nobleman.  ...  a  grtmt  gmsler,  •  jKrcat 
iheep-nuu^er.  a  great  timber-man.  a  great  coUier.  a 
fCreat  trnm  mmttn;  and  a  great  leadman.     Bacon. 

CJom-metor  (kora'mfit-^r),  n.  One  who  mea- 
sureacom. 

Ck)m-mlll  (kora'mill  n.  A  mUl  for  grinding 
com.    More  generally  called  a  Oritt-miU. 

Ck>m*mint  (kom'mlntX  n.  The  common 
name  of  Mentha  arveneie,  a  plant  abundant 
in  cultivated  fields  and  waste  plaoea. 

Corn-moth  (kora'mothX  n.  A  small  moth, 
the  Tinea  granelia,  exceedingly  destructive 
to  coro-sheaves  In  the  field,  uid  to  stored 
grain,  among  which  it  lays  its  eggs.  The 
larva,  which,  from  its  voracity,  is  called  the 
wolf,  eats  into  the  grains  of  com.  and  Joins 
them  together  by  a  web.  Salt,  frequent 
turning,  and  manyexpedienta  are  employed 
to  destrov  the  eggs. 

OonimildCint  (kom'muj-inX  n.  [Supposed 
to  be  a  corraption  of  com-merihanL'S  A 
corn-merchant;  a  mean,  churlish  fellow;  a 
curmudgeon  (which  is  itself  a  corraption  of 

oommtM^^X 

OonunUMyt  n.  Same  ac  Comemum  (which 
seeX    Cha\»eer. 

Oomopean  (kor-nd'p§-anX  n.  A  kind  of 
horn;  the  comet-ik-p1stons  (which  seeX 

Oom-panley(kom'pttrs-liXn.  The  popular 
name  of  Sieon  Anwnrnm^  an  umbelliferous 
plant  found  in  moist  places  and  hedge- 
banks.    It  is  also  called  Stone-par$Uy. 

Corn-pipe  (kom'pip).  n.  A  pipe  made  by 
slitting  the  joint  of  a  gre«i  stalk  of  com. 
'The  shrill  eont-pfpM.'  TiekeU. 

Com-pUster  (kora'phu-t^rX  n.  A  plaster 
to  cure  coma 

Com-poppj  (kora'pop-piX  n.  Red  poppy 
(Papaver  Rhctae),  a  tronbleaome  weed  in 
com-flelda 

Corn-rent  (kom'rentX  n.  A  rent  paid  in 
com  instead  of  money,  varylns  in  amount 
according  to  the  fiuctuations  of  the  price  of 
com.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  oom-rents 
are  paid  according  to  the  flar  prices  of  com. 

Com-roee  (kom'rocX  «k  Com-poppy  (which 
seeX 

Com-ealftd  (kom'sal-ad),  n.  The  common 
name  of  Fedia  or  Vaterianeila  oHtoria,  a 


Slant  eaten  as  a  salad  and  found  in  com- 
elds. 

Com-Miwlhr  (kom'sa-fllX  ^  ^  species  of 
sawfly  (which  seeX  the  Cephue  pygmceut, 
exceedingly  injurious  to  wheat  and  rye,  the 
female  depositing  her  egn  in  the  stalk, 
which  the  larva  deatroys.  It  is  about  ^  inch 
long. 

Com-ttone  (kom'stdnX  n.  A  local  name  for 
on  impure,  concretionary  red  limestone, 
forming  subordinate  beds  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  group. 

Oom-tbripe  (kom'thripsX  n.  A  minute 
species  of  thrips  (which  seeX  the  Thript 
eerealium,  which  does  much  mischief  to 
grain  crops,  particularly  late-sown  wheat, 
insinuating  itself  between  the  chaff  and  the 
unripe  seed,  and  causing  the  latter  to  shrivel 
by  sucking  the  Juice.  It  is  barely  a  line  long. 

Conia(kor'n&X  »•  pl-  ComQa(kor'na-aX  [L.  ] 
A  horn;  a  term  applied  to  warts  from  their 
homy  hardness;  and  in  anaL  to  parts  resem- 
bling a  hom  in  form.  In  tool  noms  are  of 
two  Idnds:  eomtia  eolida,  solid  deciduous 
horns  like  those  of  deer,  and  comua  cava, 
hollow  permanent  homs  like  those  of  oxen, 
sheep,  Ac. 

Coma-Ammonig(kor'n(k-am-m(y'nisXn.  [L] 
A  shell  like  a  ram  s  hom;  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  fossil  shells  called  ammon- 
ites, from  their  resemblance  to  a  ram's  hom, 
the  famous  symbol  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

ComabiAnite  (komfi^l-an-ltX  n.  A  slaty 
rock,  abundant  in  the  westem  part  of  Com- 
wall  in  contact  with  granite.  It  is  of  a 
dark  blue  or  purple  colour,  hard  and  lami- 
nated. 

Cornucopia  (kor-nO-kd'pi-aX  n.  [L.  comu, 
a  hom,  and  eopia,  plenty,  ut  the  hom  of 
plenty.  1  1.  Indaee.  antiq.  a  wreathed  hom, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  richest  fmit, 
flowers,  and  grain,  and  the  symbol  of  plenty, 
peace,  and  concord,  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  emblematical  figures  of  Plenty, 
Liberalitv,  Ac,  and  still  much  used  as  an 
ornament  In  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
heraldry.  —2.  A  genus  of  grasses  whose  spikes 
resemble  the  comucopia  in  form. 

ComuB  (kor'nusX  n.  (L.,  the  dog- wood  tree, 
from  eomu,  a  hom.  flom  the  homy  hardness 
of  the  wood.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Comacett,  consisting  of  shrubs,  trees,  or 
rarely  herbs,  with  small  white  or  yellowish 
flowers  and  ovoid  drupes.  Two  species  are 
found  native  in  Britain,  C.  aanffuinea  (the 
dog-wood  or  comel-tree)  and  C.  eueeiea. 

Comute,  Comuted  Ocor-nfit',  kor-nfit'edX 
a.  L  Furnished  with  homs;  homed.— 2.  In 
frot  hora-shaped. 

Comutet  (kor-nfitO.  v.  L  pret  A  pp.  oomuted; 
ppr.  eomuting.  [L.  eomtUtu,  from  eornu,  a 
horn.  ]  To  bestow  hon»;  to  hom;  to  cuckold. 

But  why  does  he  not  name  othenf  At  If  the  hom 
grew  OB  nobodr's  head  but  mine.  I  hope  he  cannot 
njr  that  mjr  being  iorMiUtd  hat  raited  the  price  of 
potthomt.  Sir  R.  L'Estrangt. 

Comntot  (kor-nfi't6X  n.  fit]  A  man  that 
wears  the  homs;  a  cuckold.  'The  peaked 
eomuto  her  husband.'  Shak. 

ComntOTt  Qcor-nfit'^X  ^  ^  cuckold- 
maker.    Joraan. 

Coin-Tan  QcomVanX  n.  (For  eomr/an.] 
A  machine  for  winnowing  com.   Pope. 

Com-Tlolet  (kom'v1-d-let]|.  n.  The  popular 
name  of  Campanula  hybridan  a  plant  found 
in  comfields. 

Corn-wain  (kora'winX  n.    A  waggon  that 
carries  com. 
,  Com-weeril  (kom'w6-vil),  n.    The  Calan- 
dra  fftanaria,  an  insect  very  injurious  to 
grain.   See  Calakdra. 

Com7(koi'niXa.  [L.  eomu.  a  horn.]  Homy; 
strong,  stiff,  or  hard  like  a  hom;  resembling 
horn.    '  Upatood  the  corny  reed  embattled. 
Milton. 

Corny  (kom'iX  o.  [From  eom.1  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  or  furnished  with  grains  of  com. 
'The  corny  ear. '  Prior.  —2.  Producing  com; 
abonnding  with  com;  as,  a  corny  field;  a 
corny  crop.— 3.  Containlns  com.  *  Corny 
gizzfunda '  Dryden.  — I.  Produced  from  com; 
tasting  strongly  of  com  or  malt  '  Draughts 
of  corny  ale.'  Chaucer.  — b.  Intoxicated; 
tipsy.    fCoIloo.  or  vulgar.] 

Corooore  (kor&-kdrX  n.  A  boat  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago  of  various  fonn.  That 
used  in  Celebes  u  propelled  by  oars,  and  has 
a  curious  apparatus  proJecUng  beyond  the 
gunwale,  and  also  beyond  the  stem,  on 
which  a  second  row  ot  rowers  is  placed.  It 
is  often  manned  with  sixty  men.  Others, 
aa  those  used  in  the  Moluccas,  are  masted 
veasels,  broad,  with  narrow  extremities. 
60  to  66  feet  long,  and  covered  throughout 


%bont  four-fifths  of  their  length  with  a  sort 
of  matting  roof. 

Corody.Corrodyflco'rft.diXn.  (Lcorrodere 
--cor  for  con,  together,  and  rodere,  to  gnaw, 
to  eat]  An  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  or. 
clothing,  anciently  due  to  the  king  from  an 
abbey  or  other  religious  house,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  such  of  ms  servants  as  he  thought 
good  to  place  there  for  maintenance.  Ooro- 
dies  were  also  retained  by  the  private  foun- 
ders of  religions  houses  and  even  granted  to 
benefactors,  and  consisted  in  the  right  of 
sending  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  be 
boarded  at  an  abbey.  The  king  was  also 
entitled  to  a  corody  out  of  every  bishopric, 
that  is.  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be 
maintained  by  the  bishop,  or  to  have  a  pen- 
sion allowed  till  the  bisnop  promoted  mm 
to  a  benefice. 

CoroUa,  Corel  (ko-rolOa.  ko'rol).  n.  [L.  co- 
roUa,  a  litUe  wreath,  dim.  of  corona,,  a 
wreath,  a  gaiiand.  a  crown.  ]  In  frot  leaves 
of  the  flower  inside  the  calyx.  The  corolla 
surrounds  the  parts  of  fractiflcation  and  is 
composed  of  leaves  called  petals.    When 


m  a.  Many  petaled  or  leaved  CoroUat.    k  b.  Single 
pctaled  or  leaved  CoroUat. 

there  are  several  free  leaves  it  is  called  a 
polypetaloue  corolla,  as  in  the  rose,  but 
when  the  petals  are  united  by  the  margins 
into  a  continuous  structure  it  is  called 
monopetaloue,  or  more  correctly  aamopeta- 
loue.  It  may  generally  be  dlsnnguished 
from  the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture 
and  the  gayness  of  its  colours;  but  there  are 
manv  exceptions.  It  is  sometimes  inaccu- 
rately called  bloeeom  und /lower. 

CoroUaoeoui  (ko-rol-&'Bhus),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  corol;  inclosing  and  protecting  like  a 
wreath.     '  A  eoroUoccotw  covering.'    Lee. 

Corollary  (ko'rol-la-ri),  n.  [Fr.  coroUaire, 
from  L  corolla,  dim.  of  corona,  a  crown,  from, 
it  is  said,  the  shape  of  the  sign  which  indi- 
cated the  corollary  of  a  proposition,  which 
siffn,  however,  was  probably  adopted  In 
allusion  to  the  phrase,  Jlnie  coronal  opue, 
the  completion  crowns  the  work.]  1.  In 
math,  that  which  follows  over  and  above 
what  is  directly  demonstrated  in  a  proposi- 
tion; anv  consequence  necessarily  concur- 
rent with  or  following  from  the  main  one; 
a  deduction;  an  inference;  a  conclusion; 
thus,  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  triangle 
which  has  equal  sides  has  also  equal  angles, 
it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  a  triangle  which 
has  three  equal  sides  has  its  three  angles 
equal 

A  €«rMmry  it  an  Inference  from  a  preceding  pro- 
position, y.  Day. 

2.t  A  surplus. 

Now  come  my  Ariel  I  bring  a  corollmry 
Rather  than  want  a  tpirit.  Shak. 

[As  used  in  Uiis  sense  some  etvroologlsts  de- 
rive the  word  immediately  from  L.  corol- 
lariwm,  a  garland  of  fiowers,  a  present,  and 
explain  it  as  meaning  something  given  be- 
yond what  is  due,  and  hence  something 
added,  or  superfiuous.] 

CoroUate,  cfiroUated  (ko'rol-it,  kc'rol-ftt- 
edX  a.  In  boC.  like  a  corolla;  having  corol- 
las. 

Corollet  (kor'ol-letX  n.  [A  dim.  from  Fr. 
eoroUe.  a  corolla.  See  Corolla.]  In  bot. 
one  of  the  partial  flowers  which  make  a 
compound  one;  the  floret  in  an  aggregate 
flower. 

Corolllflors  (ko'rol-Ii-fld^rfiX  n.  pL  One  of 
the  great  subdivisions  of  exogenous  plants, 
diitmguished  by  the  corolla  being  gamope- 
talotis,  inserted  below  the  ovary,  and  by  the 
stamens  being  inserted  on  the  corolla.    The 

Erimrose,  heath,  gentian,  verbena,  Ac,  are 
icluded  in  this  division. 


ch.  cAaIn;     th.  So.  lodk;     g.i^o;     J.  job;      ft.  ^-  *o»i     "S.  «i»V;      ra.  <A«n;  th.  tWn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig',    xh,  axure.— See  K«T. 


coBoujirx 


doDi:  called  Hlio  Ctromt  liuria. 

. a  Okj  an  rnrniHl  of  double  or 

triple  diclvtL  vranced  ii]T>itildlpiIlj. — 
ft  Amctiw  the  Bonuna,  a  ervwn  beatowed  v 
a  reirardliir  dUthvniilMd  miUtat?  lerTice. 
The  wnmo  wen  oTTarioiii  Unda.  u  tbe  no- 
rana  ejnm.of  Mk  learn,  beMoved  nn  btm 
who  bad  UTed  the  Ute  ot  a  ciMs-        "     - 


Ibe  enein^;  murolu.  cm  bi 

the  walla  of  a  dtf:  narolu.un  htm  wboRnit 

Imarded  the  ihlp  ot  an  en 


7-  A  peciilLar  phase  o!  the  anrora  boRalft, 
(oTTDed  bj  thecoitcfliitratloaorconTerffeTice 
of  Lamtnoui  beami  around  the  point  Ui  the 
beavent  Indlcaleil  by  the  direction  ot  the 
dlfplng needle.  Ccodrieh.^-Cara7Mharval\M, 
the  Nortbcni  Crown,  a  couiletlatloQ  of  the 
nartheni  hemliphera,  containing  twenty- 
one  atan—dwru  aratrnliM,  the  Sontbem 
CraWD,  acaniteUatlooDl  thaaanthern  beral- 
sphere,  eontalnlne  twelre  atan. 
CanmMti,  Donnlcli  (kor'A-nHeb,  tm'B- 
nieh).  a  [OaeL  and  Ir,  a  dli^,  an  WA 
(aDoral  cry-coinh{^J.  wnl  and  v-- 
a  roaring,  from  ran,  a  ■hrtek.)  A 
tamentatinn  tor  the  dead.  Th< 
alnglng  dlrsea  at   funerale  wai 


II  till  Uteljr,  pnctiaed  In  k 


remote  Celtic  dieCrtcte. 


OoroniKko-ra'nBiy  n. 
(jarUni    '  Browi  begirt  ■ 
noli.'    .flelcAiT.— £.^bBlln( 


with  youthful « 


trank  of 

rUch,  bj  uniting  wlOl  Qw 

ju  the  vena  porta. 

(ko're-na.il),  n.    A  amall  bone  In 


(lnM>-nit,ko^«-nil- 

Having'ot  weifflng  '»  crown  or  aomethhiB 
like  one:  apeclfi^lr,  la)  In  hil.  an  eplth^ 

— ■■  -■  • -jj  whlcii  hn  Uttla  crown- 

{b)  In  ooach,  a  tenn  applied 


S 


tt  tuberole^  ai 


(ko-rA-na'ahon).  n.  \Jrom 
iniwn.l  1- The  act  or  Bolemnltr 
in  nvwnuiH  a  king  or  ampcn>r;  the  act  of 
tDTeaUuc  a  prince  with  the  lualinl  a  of  roral^ 
on  hli  Bucceedlng  to  the  aoTerelgntr.  — E.  nic 
pomp  ol  01  aneiDblf  sttendlng  at  a  coroiu- 


OoroiU  (ko-rt^e),  ft  r^r.  ter6^.  a  enx 
Tlka  acote  proceaa  of  the  lower  Jarw-bone: 
named  from  lla  auppoaed  rvwmUlance  tc 


IBlt  (kir-nel),  n. 
lal     "The  canmet 

tti^^mna\ B.  [Mm.  frun  1. 1 


Hie  cmmcil  of  rmr  twRmgli  to  which  a 
aeparata  Hmt  af  iniailm  wirtimi  liaa  liimi 
■noted  b  empowovd  to  aivcdnt 
lor  the  iMroui^  Br  the  ad  T  n 
idL  ooroooB  mv  be  upofatted  Kv  inattlcca 
within  ctnmtiM,  luaUad  of  Hu  coonttM  tt 
lar«.  CuiiHHiB  ot  oonntl^  ara  elaoted  tor 
lite,  under  Iba  dlrwtloB  of  Mat.  18  Ed.  ni. 


all  pa 

palace  ot  In  aiqr  bouae  whan  the  —elaii 
mar  happen  to  ba.    Behaa  ODlnriia  JoA- 

INIJIJIBITIOW. 

OoTBtiar^-aoart  Qm'nHian^kflr^  la    A 


a,; 


nrfos,  llkeneaa.]  A  HUbrfamilf  at  ophidian 
reptllet,  famllj  C<^ubii<lB.  chancterUed  by 
I  Sat  bellT,  browl  back,  a  tatber  flat  head, 
ind  by  ha\injE  the  ahleldi  of  the  heafT 

Coronella,'  found  In  moil  parta  ot  the  world, 
ro  the  former  belongs  the  icbaapaUckar 


been  found  lo  England.  They  feed  on  In-  I 
•acta,  lliai^a,  tx.  \ 

Oon)nar<ti<ftt-atAn.  [I.L.eonmator,tram  i 
eDraiui,ai:nnm.|  The  title  ot  an  olDcenlab-  I 
tlibed  In  AngloJIalon  tiDua,  ol  which  the 
hoIdarwu,«ahlaDanietaHllcat(^tnapecB-  I 

leriAalngby  | 


ooronet  of  ■  dnka  ii  adorned  wtUi  Abw- 
bsry  IcBTni  thai  of  a  marqnla  haa  liana 
with  pear  la  Intupuiid:  Ihat  o<an  Md  raiiia 


tbepau-laabOTethelaaTeaithalofairiainiDil 
'-  iiuTDunded  willi  pnrla  o&lr;  tkal  el  a 
—  '-—  only  idi  pMrta. 


pound;       U.  Sc.  abane:     J.ScItt 


1.  The  hod  ol  ft  U]IlDa-ip«r.   Written  ilu 
OptchhI,  Cronet,  mud  CrmuL — Coronet  qf  a 
AoTH.    Sam  CuUIRT, 
Oonuwt  (ko'rt-nat},  (.t    To  idoRi,  u  wtth 
acoraneL 

OdtOnatad  (kt/rfraet-ed),  ct.     Weuliig  or 

entitled  to  wmt  ■  oanmet. 
OoTonUOlin  (ko-rSo'l-Ionn),  a.  JL.  anna. 

■  crown,  ud  /vma.  lonu.)    HftTlng  Iba 

OciTa]llllk(ko-ra-nll^>.n.  A  gsnui  ot  pluta. 


of   y 


■Dd    lU  ~ 

Uwi^Eam,  ud 


lithe 


The  IsaTei  ol  anoth 
i  piuvB.    The  ipedce 


In  ttic  Upper  snd  utertor  pnw«i  at  liit  tnd 
of  the  lower  Jew,  the  vrvnovC  Droeut;  alio 
to  tin  lowgt  Bitmnit)'  of  the  nliu. 

' la  (ko'rOii-ftl),  n.      [Wbl    troni  L 

■  crown.]   In  t«L  ■  coronet  or  Uttla 


,1  OMOTra*,)  n.    _ 

Oomo-nnta  (ko-rV w-nnt*), 
~'  m  tropical  Americea  — 


laini,  the  PAyfale- 
£>rdea«d  ilbiUDai, 
Ubi*  iTorj,  li  nied 


tor  until  utlclc*  of , 

Cortaad  fltoiT>o-r»l),  n.  [ft.  mpomf;  It 
eaponie,  frotn  etfpo.  L.  taput,  ue  heuL 
Our  ortbacrapbj  1*  ■  cwmftion.]    ~ 


I.  empfoj'ed   I 

igwaji  on  eDterlnc  porta . 
Itnona  Uqnonwerebroui 


lu&ht  on  boifd 
ingnzaa  iio  and  can- 
jrporal  of  the  preaent 


jtatten  andar  the  maatet-st-aTmi  or  *ap«r- 
inteodent-lD-chlef. 
Corpoval  (kor-pn-nl).  ol      [L,  tmranlU. 
from  tarpvt,  boatr.  1    1.  B.-lDnglng  or  relat- 
ing to  the  bod; ;  aa,  torporal  pain:  oppoasd 


1.  Material:  not  iplrinui]:  <»Ti«r««l.  'A 
aDTjioniJ  hearen  where  the  atari  are.'  Lati- 
mtr.  [Ban  or  abaolele.]— l7<ir7>iirKl,  Ci>r~ 
panl,  Bodily.  Bee  mular  BoDIlT. 
OnprnL  Ooiponl*  (hor'po>nl,  kor'pa- 
rUjTa.  |LL  e«yanil<g>allA»^  aooTt^et 
or  pall,  ondaritood),  fnnn  L  eorptnUit, 
from  WTru.  Mrjnru.  the  badr,  from  tt) 


1.  Corporation  ;  confratamlH. 
GoiponHy  fkor'po-Tal-lI).  ad:     Bodllr:  In 
or  with  the  bodyi  aa,  to  be  a>iwrallv  pr»- 


I  (kor-po-ral-tl),  it.     A  bodj;  a 

OarporMt  (kor^raaV  n.     The  corporal  or 

coauniulOD-elolh.     'Omamanta,  aa  capaa. 

eofTHTuau,  cbaalble*. '    BaU. 
OOIVanU  (koT^rU).  ■-     [L  arporatu; 

from  eorponr,  (o  be  ihaped  loto  a  body. 

fTom  ODnnit,  bodj.]    1.  (Tnlted  In  abodj  <~~ 


imtwr  of  IsdlTldnala  w! 


ocletr:  a  «r^i*  I 
I;  oollocUrtlJ  one. 


propwjr. 


■S?TfaU 


OonoiKtel  (kor'po-iil),  i.i     To  bscoms 

aulted  or  Incotporated.     Mm. 
OOipcmtelr  c£or'l»-r*t-UX  odg.     1.  In  a 

corporate  capacLtj.  —1  Ai  regardi  the  bodr. 

'  ne  abbar  .  .  .  vheie  hi  now  corpamltiy 


of  abodjcori 
OoTMSUbm  (korHMt-Il'ahon).  n.  1.  A  bodl 
pouuc  or  oorporale,  formed  and  aatboiliM 
br  taw  to  act  aa  a  ilngle  peiaon;  a  aodetr 
haflag  ttM  capadty  of  tranaactlng  buliiMa 
ai  an  IndWIdaaL  Corporatlona  are  ofPirre- 
falt  or  toU,  CaiptrxUieiu  agfrtpala  eroibt 
of  two  or  mora  penona  united  u  a  aocLetj, 
which  it  preierred  br  a  ■uceMdon  of  mem- 
ben  either  for  ersr  or  till  the  <wri»ratlon 
li  dlaaolTed  bj  the  power  that  formed  It,  by 
the  death  a(  all  Iti  memben,  ^  wirrender 
of  lU  charter  or  fnnchilea,  or  br  foifeitDn. 
Such  corporatitma  are  Uw  nuor  and  alder- 
man ot  clllea.  the  head  andUlowa  of  a  eol- 
leg«.  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral 
chnrch,  the  ilockholden  of  a  bank  or  In- 
■unnce  campany.  Ac     A  eomrntion  mM 

■on,  aa  a  kins  or  a  blahop.  Coiporatloni 
again  are  dliungnlihed  Into  tctUinaaxioaX 
and  Jay,  of  the  former  of  which  paraona. 
biihopa,  deani.  and  chuten  an  Imtaoca. 
Laji  carpontiont  are  lubdlTlded  Into  civil 
and  eteemofytury^raDEildpal  ootporatloiu 
•od  tradlDfl  oompaolea  being  eumpUa  ol 
the  foimsr,  and  boapltala.  coUegea  fa  (ha 
nnlieraltlH.  Ac. ,  of  the  latter.  Cvporatlona 
are  nmaUr  erected  br  letten-patent  or 
Gbartm  of  ooiporation  from  th*  *a*arelgii. 
nnlc^  aa  In  the  caae  of  blahop^  panon^ 
Ac.,  they  may  be  held  to  exUt  by  loroe  of 

municipal  coiporatlons,  aa  Uiat  ol  LondOD. 
by  InuBcmorlal  preacripElon.  Lately,  how- 
erer.  the  neciaalUea  of  trade  hiTB  compellsd 
the  pawlag  of  aeveral  enutmanta,  in  Tirtne 
of  which  any  body  of  panoni  onltwl  tor  the 
porpoaea  of  tnde  may  aoquire  for  Ihem- 
telTsa  a  oorporate  character.  Bee  JoiNT- 
BTOOE,  Ldutid  Lubiutt,  UlIIIICIriL.— 
CorporiMffA  and  Test  A  cU.  The  Corporation 
Act.  paiaad  In  the  reign  ol  Chartaa  ll.,  pre- 
veulad  any  penon  from  iMing  regularly 
elected  to  any  oflloa  belonging  to  the  goT' 
enmant  of  any  city  or  oorporatlon  In  Eng- 


preceding.  recdred  Iha  H 

Lord'i  topper  tccordlng  to  the 
Chnrch  ol  Bnaltnd     Aia  Toil  Act, 
t  reign,  required  til  olBcei 


oalht  and  makt 


olheutagBorthe 
ne  public  chunh. 

. wen  t^poaled.— 

body.  oenBTtUj  larga,  ol  a  man  or 
.    ICotloq.  and  hamonnta.] 
Oocporator  (kor'po-rilUr),  n.    k  member 


OonotkMnt  Aoi^po-riif-ar).  n 
of  beiikg  enbodled.    "     "   " 


,.  htTlngB  body:  I 

aterial  body;  material:  oppoaed  t  . 
ritwoJ  or  immalrrial;  ta.  our  ooryioiva 
frame;  eorptmai  nibatance.     'The  perfec 


— Caryondt  riahtt.  In  lau,  anch  aa  fall  nnder 
Ule  aeniea  and  may  be  aean  and  htnilled. 
In  conlradlatlnetiMi  to  jneDrpanal  li^fa. 
which  an  not  aobject  to  the  tenaaa.  aa  ob- 
Ugatlimt  of  all  UDdt  -Oatjfartvi,  Carpant, 
Boda^.  Sat  nnder  Bodilt. 
OorptmaUaBi  (kar-pVrt-al-lm).  n.  The 
prtnclplea  of  a  coiporealiat;  materiallxm. 


'  OarvOMallit  (kor-pyrt-al-bt),  *    One  who 
,     denlea  the  eiliteDce  ol  iplritual  anbttancea. 
'  DoiporaaUtr(kor-p0^al''l-tlXn.  ThaitMa 
ot  being  corporetl. 

OarparnUr(kor-pO'i«-alU).adi.   In  body; 
in  a  bodl^orm  or  DuJiBeT. 
GwmSXl  (kor-pa-i«'l-tl).  a.    The  itate  of 


haTlng  a  body  or  of  befog  embodied;  mt> 
lerlillty.    [Rare.] 

it.c'xtt.ianfittiirr^trtttiaQaa.  smiiKfiiM. 
Corpowtnut  (kor-jtyrt-na),  a.  HaTing  • 
body;  bodily.   'So  DunyeefiiertMuihtpta,' 


OmpiuanC.  Cgmnaianl,  3t.  iRms'i  hifU. 
Crap*  (hOi),  n  [Ft.,  from  I.  aDTpiu,  body.] 
A  body  ot  tioopa:  any  dlTition  of  tn  army ;  ti. 
a  u>7ii  of  Tnlnnteen.-.Cr>rpt  d'armM  |FT.], 
one  of  the  latgiat  divltiont  of  tn  tnny  In 
the  field —CnnHift  bataiiit,  the  mtln  body 
ot  ui  army  drawn  ap  lor  battle  between 

S— Cor^  da  j^rdi,  a  poat  occupied 
of  men  on  watch,  alto  the  body 
occuplea  It— Cnw  da  rusna,  a  body 
_jopt  kept  out  of  the  action,  with  a 
r  ot  being  brought  forward  if  their  aid 
lid  be  required.  —  Corpt  diplotwitiaue. 
body  ot  minlitera  or  dlptinnatle  char- 
ra— Corju  LifMaO),  the  lower  hooae 
he  proaent  fSench  Iwialatunii  eetab- 
KMisaT.  itaineni- 
yeara  in  the  pro- 

tora— Carpi  tolilnl 

body  Intended  for  rapid 


by  a 
whicl 


ST  Hying  body), 

Oorpit  (korpa),  n.  [See 
body;  the  human  Oami 


local  name  for  wlll-o'.(he.*»p.  • 
/otuiH.  tiDiD  lt«  betng  luppoaad  *- 


ippoaad  to  por 


n  chnrch-yaida.  iL 

HDQea  w  uiejier  the  burial  proceaaion  from 
lain.  Called  alto  LuA-pole  (which  teei 
Corpnlanaa,  Oanmlnuir  (kor^a-lena.  koi'- 
pQ-ien-ii),  n.  ^L.  cerpiUfntut.  from  oorfHit. 
a  body.)  1,  nathlneKi  eiceatlve  fatneia; 
a  itala  of  being  loaded  with  fteth.  aa  the 
body  of  a  human  being.— 1.1  Denilty  or  to- 
Udlty  of  matter.  'The  heaTinew  and  «r- 
tmJenciF  ot  the  water  requiring  a  great  force 

Corp^mt  (kot'pff-lent).  a,  [L  atrpuUntui. 
from  «>7i«a.  a  body.}    1.  Baring  a  great 


ODTptns  (kot'pD- 

.ppUed  to  tereral 


tfumfArm  I 
matter  « 


I,f01      l,Job;      n,  Ft.  Ion;      ng,  tiny;      TH,  tten;  Ih.  (Uo;      w.  »lg;    wh,  uUg;    ib,  aiure.  — See  Kkt. 


CORPUSANCE 
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CORRESPOND 


— Corpus  delicti  [L.X  In  the  criminal  law  of 
Scotland,  the  substance  or  body  of  the  crime 
or  offence  charffed,  with  the  Turioua  droum- 
Btances  attenduu  ita  commission*  as  speci- 
fied in  the  libel.  —  C<frpitM  juria  eanonici 
\1m  ],  the  body  or  code  of  canon  law. —Cknpus 

juris  dtUis  [L.],  the  body  of  civil  law. 

Corpuianoe  (kor'pu-sans),  n.  Same  as  Cor- 
posant 

CorpUBifle  (kor'pas-lX  n.  [L.  eovpu^nUum, 
dim.  of  corpus,  body.]  1.  A  minute  particle, 
molecule,  or  atom  of  matter. 

It  will  add  much  to  our  satisfactioo,  if  these  eor* 
fuscUs  can  be  discovered  by  microscopes.  I^tmUm. 

2.  In  pkysioL  a  minute  animal  cell  generally 
inclosing  eranular  matter,  and  sometimes 
a  sirfieroidal  bodv  called  a  nudeos;  as, 
blood  corpuscles,  chyle  corpuscles. 

The  exerior  of  each  (red)  eorfusd*  is  denser  than 
its  interior,  which  contains  a  semi-flnid,  or  quite  fluid 
matter,  of  a  red  colour,  called  lutmogUbin.  By 
proper  processes  this  may  be  resolved  into  an  albu< 
minous  substance  tennea  ghbulin,  and  a  peculiar 
colourint;  matter,  which  is  called  htemtttin.  .  .  .  The 
sac-like  colourless  corptutU,  with  its  nudcms.  is  what 

OOKimBOOlar  (kor-puslcfi-MrX  a.  Relating 
to  corpuscles  or  small  particles,  supposed  to 
be  the  constituent  materials  of  all  large 
bodies.  —  Corpusculair  forces,  those  forces 
which  modi^  and  r^;ulate  the  sensible 
forms  and  mechanical  relations  of  tangible 
matter,  and  which  exert  their  action  on  the 
particles  of  bodies;  eorpuseuUxr  force,  or 
corpuscular  action,  is  the  same  as  cohesive 
force. — CoTptucuiar  philosophy,  that  system 
of  philosophy  which  attempts  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  the  motion, 
figure,  rest,  position,  &c.,  of  the  minute 
particles  of  matter.  It  is  othwwise  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Atomic  Philosophy.— 
Corptiscular  theory,  a  theory  for  explaining 
the  nature  of  liffht  According  to  this 
theory  the  sun  and  all  other  luminous  bodies 
have  the  projperty  of  emitting  exceedingly 
minute  particles  of  their  substance  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  these  particles  en- 
tering the  eye  produce  the  sensation  of 
vision.  It  has  also  been  termed  the  Emis- 
sion Theory.    See  Light  and  Undulatobt. 

Corpnacnlarlan  (kor-pus'ku-la''ri-anX  a. 
Corpuscular.    [  Rare  or  obsolete.  1 

CorpoBcalarlan  (kor-puslcfi-l&''ri-an),  n. 
An  advocate  for  the  corpuscular  philosophy, 
or  corpuscular  theory  of  light 

Corposoularlty  (kor-pus^kd-la''ri-ti),  n. 
State  of  being  coipuscuiar.    [Rare.] 

CrOrimBCiile  (xor-puslcfUX  n.  Same  as  Cor- 
puscle. 

Gorraole  (ko'ra-kl),  n.    Same  as  Coracle. 

Gorrade  t  (ko-r&d),  v.  (.  pret  <&  pp.  corraded; 

Spr.  cortxtding.  [L.  cor  for  con,  and  rado, 
>  rub.]  To  gnaw  into;  to  wear  away:  to 
fret  'Wealth  corraded  by  corruptioa'  Dr. 
It  Clarke. 

Oorradlal  (ko-r&'di-al),  a.  [L.  cor  for  con, 
together,  and  rodita,  a  ray.]  Radiating 
from  or  to  the  same  centre  or  point  Cole- 
ridge.   [Rare.] 

Conmdlate  (ko-ri'di-AtX  v.t  lL.eor  for  eon, 
and  radio,  radiatum,  to  beam.  See  Radi- 
ATi,  Rat.]  To  concentrate  to  one  point, 
as  light  or  raya 

Oonudlation  nEo-r&'dl-a''shonX  n.  [L.  con 
and  radiatio.  See  RAT.  J  A  c(mjunction  of 
rays  in  one  point 

Oorral  (kor-rlU'X  ^  (9p-.  from  eorro,  a 
circle.]  1.  A  pen  or  inclosnre  for  horses  or 
cattle.  [Common  in  Spanish  America  and 
parts  of  the  United  Statea }— 2.  An  inclosure 
formed  of  wasgons  employed  by  emigrants 
when  on  their  way  to  the  far  west  of 
America  as  a  means  of  defence  against  In- 
dians.—8.  A  stronff  stockade  or  inclosnre  for 
capturing  wild  elephants  in  Ceylon.  [In 
last  sense  probably  from  Pg.  curral,  a  cattle 
pen.]    Sec  verb. 

Corral  (kor-rftlO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  corralled 
or  corraled;  ppr.  corralling  or  coraling.  To 
form  into  a  corral;  to  form  a  corral  or  in- 
closnre by  means  of.    See  extract 

They  corral  the  waggons;  that  b  to  say,  they  set 
them  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  open  only  at  one  end, 
for  safety:  each  waggon  locked  against  its  neighbour, 
overlapping  it  t)y  a  third  of  the  length,  like  scales  in 
plate  armour:  this  ellipse  being  the  form  of  defence 
against  Indian  attack  which  long  experience  in  fron- 
tier warfare  had  proved  to  the  old  Mexican  traders 
in  these  regions  to  be  the  most  effective  shield. 
When  the  waggons  are  corra/iifi/ the  oxen  are  turned 
loose  to  grare.  /f  .  H.  Dixon. 

CorreodOlUltt  '^    Correction.    Chaucer. 

Correct  (ko-rektO.  a.  [L.  correctus,  from 
com'yo — con,  and  rego,  to  set  Tight;  rectus, 
right,  straight  See  Right.]  Set  right,  or 
made  straight;  in  accordance  with  acertain 


standard;  conformable  to  truth,  rectitude, 
or  propriety;  not  faulty;  free  from  error; 
as,  correct  behaviour;  correct  principles; 
correct  views.  'Always  the  most  correct 
editions.'  Felton.  'Sallust  the  most  ele- 
gant and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  historians.' 
A€Ulison.  —  8YTi.  Right,  accurate,  precise, 
exact,  FMular,  faultless. 
Correct  (ko-rekt'X  v.t  [L.  correctus,  eor- 
rigo—cdfn  and  rego.  See  RiOHT.]  1.  To 
make  right;  to  bring  into  accordance  with 
a  certain  standard;  to  bring  to  the  standard 
of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety;  to  remove  or 
amend  moral  error  or  defect;  as,  to  correct 
manners  or  principles. 

This  is  a  defect  in  the  make  of  some  men's  minds 
which  can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards.     ' 

Burtut. 

2.  In  a  phvsical  or  literary  sense,  to  remove 

or  retrench  faults  or  errors;  to  set  right;  to 

amend;  as,  to  correct  a  prooif  for  Uie  press.— 

8.  To  punish  for  faults  or  deviations  from 

moral  rectitude;  to  chastise;  to  discipline; 

as,  a  child  should  be  corrected  for  lying: 

said  of  persons. 

correct  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest. 

Prov.  xxix.  17. 

4  To  obviate  or  remove  whatever  is  wrong 
or  inconvenient:  to  reduce  or  change  the 
qualities  of  anything  by  mixture,  or  other 
application;  to  counteract  whatever  is  in- 
jurious; as,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the 
stomach  by  alJcaline  preparations. 

Water  is  tfie  proper  drink:  its  quality  of  rdaxing 
may  be  corrtctta  by  boiling  it.  Arbutknot. 

—Correcting  plate.  See  Maonbtio  Compbn- 
8ATOB.— Stn.  To  rectify,  amend,  emend, 
reform,  improve,  chastise,  punish,  discip- 
line, chasten. 

Correctable,  Correctlble  (ko-rekt'a-bl, 
ko-rekt'i-blX  a.  Capable  of  being  corrected; 
that  may  be  corrected.    Fuller. 

Correotlftt  (ko-rekfi-fiX  9.L  To  correct; 
to  set  rignt 

It  is  not  to  be  a  Justice  of  peace. 
To  pick  natural  philosophy  out  of  bawdry. 
When  your  worsoip's  pleased  to  C0rrect\fy  a  lady. 

Beau.  &-  Fl. 

Correction  (ko-rek'shonX  n.    [L.  correctid.] 

1.  The  act  of  correcting:  the  act  of  bringing 
to  a  just  standard,  either  moral  or  physrcaf; 
the  removal  of  faults  or  errors;  as,  the  cor- 
rection of  opinions  or  manners;  the  correc- 
tion of  a  book  or  of  the  press.  Specifically, 
\nprinting,  the  pointing  out.  or  discovering 
the  errors  in  a  printed  sheet  in  order  that 
they  may  be  amended  bv  the  compositor 
before  the  sheet  is  printed  off.  The  correc- 
tions are  placed  on  the  maridu  of  every 
page,  against  the  line  in  which  the  faults 
are  found;  and  there  are  different  charac- 
ters used  to  express  different  corrections.— 

2.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  is  wrong;  as,  the  corrections  on  the 

Eroof  are  too  numerous.— 8.  That  which  is 
itended  to  rectify  or  to  cure  faults;  pun- 
ishment; discipline;  chastisement;  that 
which  corrects. 

Witt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correitian  mildly,  kiss  the  rodf  Shak. 
Mv  son.  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  be  weary  of  his  correction.  Prov.  iii.  ix. 

4.  Critical  notice;  animadversion.— 6.  Abate- 
ment of  noxious  qualities;  the  counterac- 
tion of  what  is  inconvenient  or  hurtful  in 
its  effects;  as,  the  correction  of  acidity  in 
the  stomach.— fTotiae  of  correction,  a  house 
where  disorderly  persons  are  confined ;  a 
bridewell. 

Correctioiial  (ko-rek'shon-alX  a.  Tending 
to  or  intended  for  correction. 

Correctlonert  (ko-rek^sbon-^X  n.  One  who 
is,  or  has  been,  in  the  house  of  correction. 
'  You  filthy,  famished  correctioner.'    Shak. 

CorrectlTe  (ko-rekt'ivX  a.  Having  the 
power  to  correct;  having  the  quality  of 
removing  or  obviating  what  is  wrong  or  in- 
jurious; tending  to  rectify;  as,  corrective 
penalties. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrtctivt  of  bilious  atkaU. 

Arbutkptoi. 

CorrectiTe  (ko-rekf ivX  n.  1.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  correcting;  that  which  has 
the  quality  of  altering  or  obviating  what  is 
wrong  or  injurious;  as,  alkalies  are  correc- 
tivts  of  acids;  penalties  are  correctives  of 
immoral  conduct 

Some  corrective  to  its  evil  the  French  monarchy 
must  have  received.  Burke. 

2.t  Limitation;  restriction.  'With  certain 
correctives  and  exceptions.'  Sir  if.  Hale. 
Correctly  (ko-rektliX  adv.  In  a  correct 
manner;  in  conformlf^  with  truth,  justice, 
rectitude,  or  propriety;  according  to  a  stan- 
dard; in  conformity  with  a  copy  or  original; 


exactly;  accurately;  without  fanlt  or  error: 
as,  to  behave  correctly;  to  write,  q>eak,  or 
think  correctly;  to  judge  correctly. 

Correctness  (ko-rekt'nes),  n.  1.  Conformity 
to  truth,  justice,  or  propriety;  as,  the  cor- 
rectness of  opinions,  of  iudgmoit,  or  of 
manners.— 2.  Conformity  to  settled  usagea 
or  rules;  as,  correctness  in  writing  or  ^leak- 
ing.— S.  Conformity  to  a  copy  or  originaL 
'  'Those  pieces  have  never  before  been  pnnted 
with.  .  .  correctness.'  Swift— 4.  Conformity 
to  established  rules  of  taste  or  proportioa: 
as,  the  correctness  of  design  in  piaintins. 
sculpture,  or  architecture.  '  Correctness  of 
design  in  this  statue.'  Addison.— 8tb.  Ac- 
curacy, exactness,  regularity,  precision,  pro- 
priety. 

Corrector  (ko-rekt'6rX  n.  1.  One  who  cor- 
rects; one  who  amends  faults,  retrenches 
error,  and  renders  conformable  to  truth  or 
propriety,  or  to  any  standard;  as,  a  corrector 
of  the  press;  a  corrector  of  abusea— 2.  On^ 
who  punishes  for  correction ;  one  who 
amends  or  reforms  by  chastisement,  reproof, 
or  instruction. 

O  great  corrector  of  enormotis  tlroesl 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  that  bealest  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  curest  the  world 
O'  the  plurisy  of  people.  Beau.  Or  Fl. 

&  That  which  corrects;  that  which  abate* 
or  removes  what  is  noxious  or  incon- 
venient; an  ingredient  in  a  composition 
which  abates  or  counteracts  the  force  of 
another;  as,  an  alkali  is  a  oonvdor  of  acida. 
Turpentine  is  a  corrector  of  quickrihrcr.    Quingy. 

OCfrnttory  (ko-rek'tor-iX  a.  Containing  or 
making  correction;  corrective. 

Correclory  (ko-rek'tor-iX  n.    A  corrective. 

Corregldor  (ko-re'jI-d6rX  n.  [8p.,  a  cor- 
rector, from  corregir,  to  correct]  In  Spain, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town.  In  Portu- 
gal, a  magistrate  possessing  administrative, 
but  no  governing,  power. 

Corret  Corrl  (korriX  n.  The  hollow  side 
of  a  hill,  where  game  usually  lies.  Bee  Cor- 
rh,  which  is  the  usual  spelling.  '  Fleet  foot 
on  the  correi,'   Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Correlate  (ko'r6-UtX  n.  [L.  eon  and  rela- 
tus.  See  RXLATE.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to 
something  else,  as  father  and  son. 

Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  expends 
in  any  shape,  is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a. 
power  that  was  taken  into  it  from  without. 

tjertten  ^fencer. 

Correlate  (ko'rft-UtX  v.i  pret  &  i^.  corre- 
lated; ppr.  correlating.  To  have  a  recipro- 
cal relation;  to  be  reciprocally  related,  aa 
father  and  son. 

Correlate  (ko'rd-lftt).  v.  t  To  place  in  recip- 
rocal relation;  to  institute  a  comparison  or 
parallelism  between;  to  determine  the  rela- 
tions between,  aa  between  several  objecta 
or  phenomena  which  bear  a  resemblance  to^ 
one  another. 

Correlation  (ko-rd-l&'shon).  n.  Reciprocal 
relation;  corresponding  similarity  or  paral- 
lelism of  relation  or  law.— Correlatum  tf 
forces.    See  under  Fobcb. 

Oorrelatiye  (ko-rel'a-tivX  a.  rjL  ecm  and 
relativus.  See  Rklatb  and  RSLATtVl.  ] 
Having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  a  certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another:  reciproou. 

Man  and  woman,  master  and  servant,  Csther  aad 
son.  prince  and  subject,  are  cwrrtlatwetenat.  Hmtme. 

The  rational  foundation  then  of  all  government, 
and  the  origin  of  a  right  to  govern,  and  a  rwmrfariaw 
duty  to  obey  is  this.  .  .  .  Broufkatm, 

Correlatlye  (ko-rera-tivX  n.  L  That  which 
is  correlative ;  that  of  which  the  exlatenoe 
implies  the  existence  of  something  else, 
thus '  master'  and  *  servant'  are  correlatives, 
'  That  evident  mark  of  relation  which  ia  be- 
tween correlatives.'  Locke.— 2.  In  gram,  the 
antecedent  to  a  pronoun. 

Correlatlyely  (ko-rera-tiv-UX  adv.  in  a 
correlative  relation. 

Correlatlyeness  (ko-rera-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  correlative. 

CorreUglonlst  (ko-r6-li'jon-istX  n.  One  of 
the  same  religious  persuasion  as  another; 
one  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
Church. 

In  that  event  the  various religioiM  perstuuionswoold 
strain  every  effort  to  secure  an  election  to  the  cmm%  J 
of  their  correligionijts,  Sw  f0'.  l/awuHom 

Correction  t  (ko-rep'shonX  n.  [  L  earreptm, 
from  corripio,  eorreptum,  to  seise  opoti*  to 
reproach— eon,  togeuer.  and  rapio,  to  seiae  I 
Chiding;  reproof;  reprimand.  'Fratcnsal 
eorreption'  Bp.  Felt  '  Angry,  paadonate 
correption.'    Hammond. 

CorrMpond  (ko-r^-spondO.  v.%.  [Fr.  eorre- 
spondre,  from  L  cor  for  eon,  mutually,  and 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  t%\l;       mS,  met,  hit;       pine,  pin;       ndte,  not,  mOve;      tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oU,  pound;       ii,  8c  abwie;     S*  8c.  fey. 
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rvffpondM,  to  aiuwer.  See  RiSPOMD.]  L  To 
be  correepondent  or  congruom;  to  be  adapted 
to:  to  be  suitable  to;  to  be  adequate  or  pro* 
portionate  to;  to  affree;  to  fit:  uaed  aMo- 
latehr  or  followed  ojr  with  or  to;  aa»  hit 
wonU  and  acUoni  do  not  corr^tpond;  lerlty 
of  manners  does  not  eamtpond  ufUk  the 
clerical  character. 

WokIs  bdny  but  empty  soonds.  any  further  than 
they  are  siirns  of  our  ideat .  we  cannot  but  ancnt  to 
them,  as  they  efrresfvnd  t«  these  ideas.        LccM. 

%  To  commonicate  by  letters  sent  and  re- 
oefved;  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  person 
at  a  distance  by  sending  and  recelTing 
letters. 

An  officer  rose  up  and  read  the  statutes; 

Not  for  three  yean  to  c^rrtsf^nd  with  home . . . 

Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  iDca.  T^njttm, 

8.t  To  hold  communion. 

Self-knowing  and  from  tbence 
Magnanimous  to  twrttpcnd  with  heaven.   Mittwn, 

8tn.  To  suit,  agree,  fit,  answer. 
OorretpondenceCko-rd-spond'ensXn.  1.  Re- 
lation; oongniity;  mutual  adaptation  of  one 
thing  to  another.  'The  eorntpondence  of 
an  erent  to  a  prediction. '  Woreuter.  —2.  In- 
tercourse between  persons  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  letters  sent  and  answers  re- 
eeired;  as,  the  ministers  of  the  two  courts 
hare  had  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
commerce. 

To  facilitate  corrtsp^ndtnc*  between  one  part  of 
London  and  another,  was  not  originally  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  post-office.  Mmcamiay. 

Hence— S.  The  letters  which  pass  between 
oonrespoadents ;  as.  the  conrenondenoe  of 
the  mmisters  is  published.— 4  Friendly  in- 
tercourse: reciprocal  exchange  of  offices  or 
drilitiea;  connection. 

Let  military  persons  hold  good  etrrtx/mtdntce  with 
the  other  great  men  in  the  state.  Bmc0H. 

6.  In  ihtjlne  arte,  the  adaptation  d  the  parts 
of  a  design  to  one  another. 
OoiTe«pond»llQy(ko-r6-spond^en-siX  n.  Cor- 
respondence (in  sense  of  relation,  oongrulty, 
adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another,  triendqr 
intercourse,  connectionX    [Obsolescent] 

The  €«rrtsp*ndtHcus  of  types  and  antitypes  .  .  . 
may  be  reasonaNc  confirmations  of  tba  foreknowledge 
ofCod.  Cimrk, 

Their  proccomngs,  eiami nation s  and  vows  there- 
tipoo  had  and  made,  as  a  breach  of  the  priTileges  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  contrary  to  the  fair  cvmr- 
^ftdency  which  ought  to  be  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  HttUmm. 

Oomspoiid«ilt(ko-rfi-spond'entX  a.  L  Suit- 
i^le;  fit;  congruous;  smeable;  answerable; 
adapted;  as,  let  behaViour  be  eorreepondent 
to  profession,  and  both  be  eorreevondent  to 
good  morals.— 2.  t  Obedient;  conformable  in 
behayiour. 

I  win  be  corrtspandtHt  to  command 

And  do  my  spinting  gently.  Shmk. 

Corragpondent  (ko-rd-spond'entX  n.  One 
who  corresponds;  one  with  whom  an  Inter- 
course is  carried  on  by  letters  or  messages; 
a  person  who  sends  regular  communicatK>ns 
to  a  newspaper  from  a  distance.  '  A  negli- 
gent eorr0i|Kmd«nt'  UelmaiK—9peeiaito/r- 
reepondent,  a  person,  generally  a  man  of 
some  literary  reputation,  commissioned  by 
the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  a  newKMtper. 
to  record  and  transmit  the  details  of  some 
great  erent  taking  place,  as  a  war. 

CRnrraBpondently  (ko->'M>ond'ent-UX  adv. 
In  a  corresponding  manner. 

Oonespondlllf  (ko-r«-spond'ingX  p.  and  a. 

1.  Cairying  on  intercourse  hv  letters.— 

2.  Answering;  agreeing;  suiting.- Corre- 
ipondina  member  of  a  woioietti,  one  residing 
at  a  distance  who  corresponds  with  it  on  its 
special  subject,  but  generally  has  no  deliber- 
atire  Toice  in  its  administration. 

Correspondinidy  (ko-rd-spondlng-UX  adt9. 
In  a  corresponding  manner. 

OoXTMponslTe  (ko-rt-sponslvX  a.  Answer- 
able; adapted.    Shak. 

OorrMpoiiflTi^(ko-r«-sp(mslT-tiX  adv.  In 
*  correq>onding  manner. 

OOITldor  (ko'ri-ddrX  n.  [From  It.  oorridore, 
from  eorrtrt,  L.  currere,  to  mn.1  L  In 
orcA  a  gallerv  or  passage  in  a  building  lead- 
ing to  seTersJ  chambers  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  -2.  In  fort,  the  corered  war 
Ijring  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  f  orti- 
fleimons  of  a  place. 

Oorrte  (koi'riX  n.  [GaeL  eorradk.  steep.]  A 
steep  hollow  in  a  hill    See  extract. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  die  granite  hiOs  oT  Arraa 
Is  the  C9mti.  .  .  .  They  generally  present  the 
appearance  of  a  volcanic  crater,  part  of  one  side  of 
which  has  disappeared  For  obvutus  reamns  it  wiU 
be  evident  to  the  most  inexperienced  observer  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the  cv^^ws  and  modem 
volcanic  craters;  and  it  ts  probable  that  they  owe 


thdr  origin  to  the  softer  nature  and  earlier  decay  of 
the  rock,  with  which  at  remote  periods  they  may 
even  have  been  nearly  filled.  A.  C.  RaiHMy. 

Oorrtftftv.t.    [Fr.]    To  correct    Chaucer. 

Conlgendlllll  (ko-ri-jen'dumX  n.  pL  Conl- 
gonda  (ko-ri-jen'daX  A  thing  or  word  to 
be  corrected  or  altered. 

Oorrlmilt  (ko'ri-jentX  a.  [L.  eorrigem,  cor- 
rigemie,pp.  of  oorrigo,  to  correct  See  Cob- 
RSCT.  1    In  medL  correctire. 

CoiilgVlit  (ko'ri-jentX  n.  In  med.  *  oorreo- 
ti?e. 

CorrlgllliUty  (ko^ri-ji-bU'^i-tiX  n.  Corrigi- 
Mencss 

Coniglbto  (koH-ji-blX  a.  [Fr..  from  L  co/r- 
r^.  to  correct]  L  That  may  be  set  right 
or  amended;  as,  a  eorrioibU  defect  —2.  That 
may  be  reformed:  aa.  the  young  man  mav  be 
cotrigibU.—Z.  Punishable;  that  may  be  chas- 
tised for  correction. 

He  wasatyndged  «*iTV>Mrfbr  Micfa  pcesuraptnous 
language.  H(m«U. 

4t  Having  power  to  correct;  corrective. 

The  power  and  <mrrigihte  authority  of  thb  lies  In 
ourwiiL  SAal. 

Corriglbleneil  (ko'ri-ji-bl-nesX  n>  The  qua- 
lity oi  beins  corrigible. 

Con1SlOlA(ko-ri-Jr6-laXn.  Agenusof  annual 
or  perennial  prostrate  plants,  nat  order  Ille- 
cebracesB.  There  is  onlyone  British  species.  C 
<»Kora/tf(str^wortX  The  species  are  abund- 
ant in  the  countries  bordenng  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

CoxTlTal  (ko-ri'valX  n.    [L.  eor  for  can^  to- 

fther,  and  K  ruNM,  L.  rvoaXie.  See  Rival.  ] 
Lit  a  fellow-rival;  hence,  a  rival;  a  com- 
petitor. *The  Oeraldines  and  Butlers,  ad- 
versaries and  eorrieale  one  against  the  other. ' 
Spenmr.  —2.  A  companion ;  a  co-rivaL  '  And 
manv  moe  earrvoaXe  and  dear  men  of  estima- 
tion. Shak.  [In  both  uses  rare  or  obsolete.  ] 
For  Dr.  Latham's  distinction  between  this 
word  and  co-rioal  see  extract  under  Co- 

RITAL. 

ContTBl  (ko-if  valX  v.t    See  Co-RITAL. 

COTTtTBlt  (ko-ri'vaiX  a.  Having  contending 
claims;  emulous.  '  A  power  equal  and  cor- 
riooj  with  thai  of  God.^  FUetmood. 

CorrlTalxT,  OonlTalililp  (ko-ri'vai-ri,  ko- 
ri>al-shipx  n.  Competition;  joint  rivalry. 
'  OfffHoacry  and  opposition  to  Christ'  Bp. 
RaXL 

CoxTlTatat  (ko'ri-vitX  v.t  [L.  cofrrioo,  tor- 
rivatwti  etm,  and  rvoo,  to  draw  off,  from 
fivws,  a  brook.  1  To  draw  water  out  of 
several  streams  into  one.  'Ran  devices  to 
oorrivottf  waters.'    Burton. 

CorrlTatlont  (ko-ri-v4'shon).  n.  The  run- 
ning of  different  streams  into  one. 

Oorroboraat  (ko-rob'd-rant),  a.  [See 
CORROBORATI.1  Strengthening;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  giving  strength;  as,  a 
eorrobomnt  medicine. 

Oorroboraat  (ko-rob'd-rantXn.  A  medicine 
that  strengUiens  the  human  body  when 
weak:  a  tonic. 

Corroborate  (ko-rob'd-ritX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
corroborated;  ppr.  eorroboratk^.  [L.  eorro- 
boro—con,  and  rcboro,  to  strengthen,  from 
robwr,  strength.]  L  To  strengthen:  to  make 
strong,  or  to  give  additional  strenffth  to;  as, 
to  eorroboraU  the  judgment,  auuority,  or 
habits.    [Obsolescent] 

The  ncrres  are  <«rr»A»niAitf  thereby.       It^aits. 

2.  To  confirm;  to  make  more  certain;  to 
establish;  to  give  additional  assurance;  as. 
the  news  waa  doubtful,  but  is  eorroborated 
by  recent  advices. 

When  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertloos  Is  called  In 
auestion«  it  is  fortunate  for  him  if  he  have  respectable 
friends  to  atrr»^$»tt  his  testimony.  Cra*t. 

Corroborate  t  (ko-rob'd-rftt),  a.  Corrobo- 
rated; strengthened;  confirmed.  'Except 
they  be  eorroborate  by  custom.'    Bacon. 

Corroboration  (ko-roVd-ri'^shonX  n.  l.The 
act  of  strengthening  or  confirming;  addition 
of  strength,  sasurance,  or  security;  con- 
firmation; as,  the  corro6oraN9n  of  an  argu- 
ment or  of  intelligence.— 2.  That  which  cor- 
roborates. 

OorroboratlTe  (ko-roV6-rftt-tvX  a.  Having 
the  power  of  giving  strength  or  additional 
strength;  ten^ng  to  confirm. 

Oorroborathre  (ko-rob'd-rit-ivX  n.  A  medi- 
cine that  strengthena;  a  corroborant 

Oorroborator]r(ko-rob'6-r&-tor-iXa.  Tend- 
ing to  strengi&n;  corroborative. 

Corroboree,  Corroboiy  (kor-n>b'6-r6^,  kor- 
rob'o-riX  n.  The  native  name  of  the  Aus- 
tralian war-dance. 

OotTOde  OEo-rMO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  oorroded: 
ppr.  eorrodm<^.  [L.  eorrodo— cor  for  oon,  and 
rodo,  to  gnaw.]  L  To  eat  away  by  degrees; 
to  wear  away  or  diminish  by  graduiklly  separ- 


ating small  particles  from  a  body  in  the 
manner  an  animal  gnaws  *  substance ;  as. 
nitric  acid  eorrodet  copper. —2.  To  wear 
away  by  degrees;  to  prey  upon;  to  impair: 
to  consume  bv  slow  degrees:  as,  the  anxious 
man  is  a  victim  to  corroding  care.—S.  To 
envenom  or  embitter;  to  poison;  to  blight. 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
CorrtdiHf  every  thought,  and  blasting  aU 
Love's  paradise.  Tn0ms»n. 

Stn.  To  canker,  gnaw,  waste,  wear  away. 
Corrodent  (ko-rdd'entX  a.     Having  the 
power  of  comiding  or  wasting  by  degrees. 

Corrodent  (ko-r6d'entX  n.  Any  substance 
or  medicine  that  corrodes.  * 

Corrodlatet  nco-rft'di-AtX  v.t.  [See  Cor- 
rode. 1   To  eat  away  by  degrees. 

Cmodlbmiar  (ko.rOdM-bU''i-tiX  n.  The 
quali^  of  being  corrodible. 

Corrodlble  (ko-r6d'i-blX  a.  That  may  be 
corroded. 

Corrody  (ko'r6-di),  n.    See  Corodt. 

Corrodbmt7(ko-rOs'i-bU''i-tiXn.  Corrodi- 
bility. 

OoTTOelble  (ko-rte'i-blX  a.    Corrodlble. 

Corroelbleneia  (ko-rOs'i-bl-nesXn.  The 
quality  of  being  corroslble. 

Corroelon (ko-rd'zhonX  n-    [From  oorrodc.} 

1.  The  action  of  eating  or  wearing  away  by 
slow  degrees,  aa  bv  the  action  of  adds  on 
metals,  by  which  the  substance  is  gradually 
changed. 

C0rroaion  Is  a  particular  species  of  dissolution  of 
bodies,  either  by  an  acid  or  a  saline  menstruum. 

2.  Fia.  the  act  of  eating  into,  impairing,  or 
wearing  away;  the  act  of  fretting,  vexing, 
envenoming,  or  blighting. 

Though  it  (peevishness)  breaks  not  oat  in  paroxysms 
of  outrage,  it  wean  out  happiness  by  slow  cprrosum. 

CorrOBlTe  (ko-rdslvX  a.  1.  Eating;  wearing 
away;  having  the  power  of  gradually  wear- 
ing, consuming,  or  impairing;  as,  corrotive 
sublimate;  a  corrotive  ulcer.  'Those  eor- 
roeive  fires.'  Milton.— 2.  Having  the  ouality 
of  fretting  or  vexing,  envenoming  or  olight- 
Ing. 

The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  course 
Corrosfv*  iamine  waits.  Tkcuutn. 

—Corrotim  mMimate,  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (HgCliX  prepared  by  subliming  an 
intimate  mixture  of  equal  psdts  of  common 
salt  and  mercuric  sulphate;  it  Is  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  and  is  an  acrid  poison  of 
great  virulence;  the  stomach-pump  and 
emetics  are  the  surest  preventives  of  its 
deleterious  effects  when  accidentally  swal- 
lowed; white  of  egg  has  also  been  found 
serviceable  in  allaying  ita  poisonous  influ- 
ence upon  the  stomisch.  It  requires  20  parts 
of  cold  water  but  only  2  of  boiling  water  for 
ita  solution.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  doses 
of  Ath  to  i^th  of  a  grain.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  hence  ia 
employed  to  preserve  anatomical  prepara- 
tions. Wood,  cordage,  canvas,  &c.,  also, 
when  soaked  in  a  solution  of  it,  are  found 
to  be  better  able  to  resist  decay  when  ex- 
posed to  the  combined  destructive  influence 
of  air  and  moisture. 

OOTTOelTe  (ko-rOs1vX  n.  1.  That  which  has 
the  qtulity  of  eating  or  wearing  gradually; 
a  corroding  substance. 

C*rr»sH*s  are  substances  which,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  living  parts,  gradually  disonranixe  them. 

2.  Morally,  anything  which  irritates,  prej's 
upon  one,  or  freta 

Away:  though  parting  be  a  fretful  etrrvstv*. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deatnful  wound.  SMaJt. 

CorroelTebr  (ko-rte'Iv-liX  adv.  Like  a  cor- 
rosive :  with  the  power  of  corrosion ;  in  a 
corrosive  manner. 

CorroelTeneeeCko-ros'iv-neaXn.  The  quality 
of  corroding,  eating  away,  or  wearing;  acri- 
mony. 

CoTTOelTlty  (ko-rd-stv'i-ti),  n.  Corrosive- 
ness.    [Rare.] 

Oormgant  (ko'm-gantX  a.  [See  Corru- 
GATlL]  Having  tiie  power  of  contracting 
into  wrinkles. 

Oormcate  (ko^-gitX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cor- 
rugated;  pfnr.  convgatimg.  (L.  eorrugo,  cor- 
rttgatum — oor  for  con,  and  rugo,  to  wrinkle.  ] 
To  wrinkle;  to  draw  or  contract  into  folds; 
as.  to  corrugate  the  skin. 

Corrncate  (ko'rv-g&tX  a.  l.  Wrinkled;  con- 

Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend. 

Push  out  its  crrruftUe,  espnnsive  make.     KMm^ 

1  In  tool  and  bot  applied  to  a  surface 
which  rises  and  falls  in  parallel  angles  more 
or  less  acute. 
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OOSRDOATED 

OomicatedClin'ni-iit-edXr'  uida.  wiinUed. 
— ComiaaUd  irvn^  common  iheet  Iron  or 
'galTulied'  lran.wblcb  liatlMen  bent  Into 
fold*  or  wrlnklod  bj  bdng  pwad  between 
two  powerful  roUan,  (he  ndgu  ot  the  one 
corrapondiiu  to  tti«  gnwrn  ot  the  other, 
or  bT  hTdnHUUc  pmenn  upon  ■  moTable 
upper  tdock  driven  upon  ■  lower  WW.  Iron 
Un*  treilwl  wUl  reeliti  much  gremter  itnin 
than  Bet  inn,  euh  etootb  npreeeDUne  k 
Unit  tube.  A  ilngle  ilieet,  eo  Ihla  ii  to  be 
uDible  (o  itaod  without  bending  when 
pieced  TertJcell;.  will,  efter  eorrugatloD, 
■lutein  TOO  IbtwlCbDUt  bending.  Wdleud 
rooh  ol  temponiT  bulldtugi.  ntlwA]'  ehede 
end  bridge*.  emlgruiU'  hoiieee.  churchei, 
■hedi  for  dock-judL  Ac,  ue  now  ext«D- 
■tvely  made  of  Iron  that  treated.  From  Iti 
great  llghrDeia  end  power  of  iviUtlng  vio- 
lent ihocka  light  boal*  have  bean  made  of 
it,  and  It  baa  been  pn>poied  aa  the  beat 
material  for  lifeboat*. 


[Fr.JO 


Ing:  contraction  Into  wrinkle 
Oorcnpttor  0<o^-i*t-*>'i  a 
mnade,  the  olBce  of  whieb 
Into  wrinldea  the  pi 


linldea  the  part  It  ac 
T  tuvercmC  a  email 
ih  aide  ol  the  toreh 


Bamt  tt  CtmaaUi 
0<»lTWnp«h1»T  (ko-mmp'a-bH  a 

ruptlble     CAouasr. 
OOmmpal  (ko-rnmp'),  a.t.    To  corrupL 

"Theclolered  bloodaerTuntpath.'  OuawiT. 
Oompt  On^rnpt*).  v.t    (L.  aomunps,  asr- 

,  .  iapante  the 

component  part*  of  a  bod;,  aa  by  a  natural 
proceae,  accompanied  by  a  fetid  amell;  to 
change  from  a  good  to  a  bad  phyalcal  con- 


J    I,  To  eliange  II 

putrid  or  pulreecent  ital 
ent  part 


%  To  become  vitiated;  to  loee  purltj. 
OOtnpI  (ko-mpt'),  a.  (L  enrTUpEw,  pp. 
of  uiTrvmpo.  See  the  verb]  1  Changed 
from  a  aound  to  a  putrid  ttate,  aa  Uv  natu- 
ral deoompoaltlgnilpcjlled^  tainted;  vftlaCed: 
*      ■"  -     -J  peatUent  bread' 


XnoOu.  — !-  Changed    t 
depraved;  vitiated;  perverted. 


3.  Debaead;  rendered  Impure:  cbanged  to  a 
wona  atale:  aa,  urrupt  language.—*.  Keadj 
lu  be  influenced  hj  a  bribe;  u,  a  compC 
judge;  amrrupl  oonstltuanc]'.— B.  Nul  geu- 


Oorrupter  (ko-rupf  «r)^  n.    One  who  or  that 

which  cormpta.    Sea  COBHUIT. 
Oui'I'UllUUl  (ko-nipf  hil).  a.    Pull  oLcormp- 

tlon;  corrupt;  cormpting. 

OOTTOBtibm^  (ko-raptl-bin-tl).  B.  Iha 
poadnllty  of  being  corrupted. 

ComiptlUO  (ko-nipfl-W),  a.  [I^.  mwp- 
tible  ;H.  aorTuttMt]  L  That  mar  be  r.:r- 
mpted ;  that  may  become  putrid ;  aubject 

Fate,  tllr,  fat,  Ml;       mi.  met,  h«ri       ploa. 


tpHAIabrevll 

O^mkviM  (ko-ruptl-biy  n.    That  which 
ma;  decar  and  peiub;  the  human  bodji. 

OoTTiipUbleiwwCko-mpt^bl'DeaVii.  Soi 
cepliSUltT  of  oorr~" "■"■ 


_.  The  act  0^  corrupting,  or  atate  of  Ming 
Gompt  or  putrid;  the  deatructlon  of  the 
natuial  form  of  bodlea  bv  the  aeparatlon  of 
the  component  parte  or  bj  dlaoisaulzatlon 
In  the  proceaa  of  putrefaction;  phjnlaa  de- 
terioratlan,  however  produced. 
Than  HOI  i»t  tatta  thy  Kolj  Ou  »  i«  trrm^ 

S  Putrid  matter;  pua  -S.  DepravltT;  wlcked- 
ne**:  pervenlon  or  deterioration  ot  moral 
prlnclptea;  loaa  of  purity  or  Integrity. 

*.    Debaaement,   taint,   or  tendency  to  a 


a  earruptian  of  language— fl  A  perverting 
or  TlUatlng  Influence;   more   apeclflcally, 

dpm,'™'"  "       *™'  y'Ti.-i"' 

7.  In  fan,  taint ;  Impnritj  ol  blood  In  coo- 
felonv,  by  which  a  peraon  la  dliabled  from 

nelChar  retain  thoae  In  hia  poaanaloo  nor 
tranamlt  them  by  deicent  lolila  helra 


ence.  putrelactlnn,  pollution. 


baaement,  adoltenitlon,    depravity,  taint, 
OMmptlMilit  (feo-rup'^ca-l*t;k_ 

SaiOA. 
Oormptl 


or  wickedneaa  8idn^ 

LTlng  the 
rltUting. 


ble  of  oomptlon  or  decay.     ■  Ct 
lyrrh.'    Drydtn. 
Oormptl^  fto-rupt^  oda.    1.  In  a  corrupt 

manner;  irlth  corruption;  ridoualy;  wick- 
edly; without  hitegrity. 


OomptiuaCkD 

of  being  cormpi 

the  earrupffHBf 
atate ;  debueniei 
ruptnstt  of  langii 
OomptnM  (ko-rupf raa). 


-tupfoea),  n.    I.  The  ■ 


lutrid  atate, 
of  mora]  impurity ;  ai. 
a  ]udge._S.  A  Tlcloua 
Impurity;  a*,  the  wr- 


cor»alr.  from  Pr, 


plundi 
booty 


I  any  aoverelKn  or  atate,  aeliing  and 


g  found  In  Tartary  and 


India,  the  FtJpat.Canu ,— , 

It  i>  gregarfooa,  prowl*  by  dar,  bumnn, 
and  Uvea  on  bird*  and  egga 

OOT  BooiplOllll  <kor  *kor-pl-A'nli\  n.  [L, 
the  heart  of  the  •Miplon.)  AnolbarnaBM 
lor  Antate^  a  atarol  the  Brat  magnitude  In 
tb*  lodiacal  eoD*t<fll*tlon  Scorpio. 

DmM(katal,B.  {Fr.  aDrpi,-L.earpw,abody.I 
1. 1  The  lliing  body;  bodll}  frame. 


OotMlI  v.1    To  cnne.     Ciaiutr. 

Oonont,!  Oontynt,*  i>.  [L.  arjHu.  body. 

and  aaneiui.  holy. ) 
Abolybody;aiahit. 

Corwlrt  (konlet).  a. 
[Fr.  a  double  din.  o( 
O.Fr.  eon.  L.  nrpua, 
the  body.)  I.  A  email 


laod  It  waa  enael«d 
in  1BS8  that  all  pD- 
•ona  having  eatate*  ot 

^oold,    along    with 
1     other  deacrlpuoBa  of 

I    coraelei.  -  i.    That 
I    part  of  a  winged  In- 
aect    to    which    the 
ga   and   Ie«  are 
..jched;  the  thorax. 
„  DorMla^       Ccinlat 
DKUUpuii).  (kon'tet),   i.l.     To 

encircle  with,  or  aa 
with,  a  conelet.  'Her  arma  ataall  esralrt 
litte.-  Btau.  A  FL  |Bai») 
Corat-prtttBt  (kor«pn-«dt).  n.  A  mor- 
tuaiT  orpieaentpald  at  the  Intennentot  a 
dead  body,  which  uanally  coualated  of  the 
beet  or  teeond  beet  be«*t  belonging  to  tha 
deceaaed,  and  which  waa  carried  along  with 
the  corpee  and  preeented  to  the  pHtat. 
Corut  Otor-aetli  n.  [Dim.  ot  O.Pr.  eon,  L 
corpuf,  the  body.l  Something  worn  to  give 
•hape  to  the  body;  a  bodice;  ataya:  oaed 
chiefly  by  women.  It  uanally  conalale  cd  a 
aort  ol  jacket  Dttbifl  cloaely  to  tho  body, 
atiffened  by  atripa  M  ateet,  whalebobe.  or 
other  meana,  and  tightened  by  a  lace. 
Const  (kor'aet),  a.l.  To  Incloaa  In  ooneta, 
ConlTel  (koia^T),  n,     A  corrodve. 

HU  lender  bcui.  SftmMr. 

Onwlatt  (koraTet),  t.L    See  OomLn, 


rd,  UDbably  (li 
il  Atett,  t  bac 


AoMitM'ii 
ifkeO.Friaki 


Q.  Him,  to  eboo*e),  and  nod,  a  mon , 

a  place,  a  bit  Called  alio  nAi-»Kdd,  Deed- 
bread,  bt«ad  of  ncceaalty.  I  The  monel  at 
chooaing  or  aeleolion;  inelf  ntly.  a  plna  of 
bread  conaecrated  by  eiorclam  and  to  be 
■wallowed  byaanipectadpenanaaatrialot 
hla  innocence.  Itgnllty,ltwa**aFpa*edthat 
U)a  bread  wodIJ,  hi  accordancs  with  the 
prayer  ot  the  oxorelun,  produce  convuUona 
andpalenea^andAndnopaiaage.  Ilthepar> 

OorUce(kor-tkth),'<t.  [Fr.&vm  thelLeer- 
Iatni<>.lrom  corta.court]  A  train  of  atlead- 

OoitM<kor'l«i).n.pI.  [From  Sp  «r<*,  ooort  | 
The  Spanlah  (Dd  Portugueae  name  of  the 
atateaol  the  kln^om.  compoaed  ol  noblUty, 
clergy,  and  repreaentativea  of  citlea;  Uw 
aaaemhly  of  the  ttatea,  anawerlng,  in  aome 
msaaure.  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Oort«X(koI^ka),'i.  ILIl  Bark,  aa  Ota  Inai 
hence,  an  ontw  covering.  Hie  cortex  In 
planta  conaiatj  of  an  inner  flbrona  layer 
called  the  liAer  or  tndoplilirm.  a  middle 
layer  uaually  containing  the  oolonp- 


mUcie.— I  In 


oorky  Uyar— t 
of  which  li  th      . 

mad.  Peruvian  bark.— L  

brana  lotulnc  a  eovering  or  envelop*  lor 
any  part  of  the  body.— Cwtci  atrairf.  Ilw 
cortical  aabatance  or  external  part  ol  the 

OoniMl  (korm  al),  a.  [Frnm  L.  eertaa. 
bartL  ]  BelOBglBg  to,  or  conalitlng  of  bark 
or  rind;  reeembllng  bark  or  rind;  external; 


OORnCATA 
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OORTZA 


iMlonging  to  the  external  corering;  m,  the 
eortieal  Uyer  of  the  hnixL  —  CorUcal  tub- 
«tond«,  the  exterior  part  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  kidney,  to  named  tnnn  ite  bark-like 
dtuatioa  The  lame  name  is  giren  to  the 
bony-like  inbetanoe  whloh  ooven  the  fang 
of  a  tooth. 

Oortloata  (koi'ti-kft-taX  n.  pi  rSee  CORTI- 
OAT&  1  The  bartced  eorali,  a  family  of  oorali 
inhabiting  a  Aied.branohingpolyiMury^whoM 
fleehy  tobetanoe  ii  spread  uke  the  branch  of 
a  tree  orer  a  central  solid,  calcareous,  or 
corneous  axis.  It  includes  the  polypes 
forming  the  red  coral  of  commerce,  so  much 
used  for  necklaces,  Ac  The  species  propa- 
gate by  buds  and  esgs.  Otherwise  called 
Ahuonaria  or  SeUrooatie  Zoantharia. 

Oorttoata*  Oortloated  (koi'tik-it.  koi^Uk- 
&t-edX  a.  [L.  oorticattu,  from  eorUx,  bark.] 
Resembling  the  bark  or  rind  of  a  tree,  an 
epithet,  in  boL  for  a  capsule,  in  which  the 
outer  hard  part  is  lined  by  an  inner  soft 
layer;  or  where  the  outer  spongy  or  cork- 
like  part  corers  the  proper  crust  of  the  cap- 
sule. 

Oortiotfbr  (kor-tls'i-fAr),  n.  [L.  corUx,  eor- 
licit,  bark,  and  /ero,  to  bear.]  One  of  the 
Corticata. 

Cortldferoui  (kor-ti-sif'to-usX  a.  [See 
CoRTioiPKR.  1  Producing  bark,  or  that 
which  resembles  it 

Cortioifonn  (kor-tis'i-form).  a.  [L.  corttat, 
eortiei$,  bark,  and  forma,  snape.]  Resem- 
blinff  bark. 

OoraolXM  (koi^tis-inX  fk  An  alkaloid  found 
in  tile  bark  of  the  Popuhu  tfem%ila, 

0orti0(M«,Cortl00iis(kor'tik-d2.  kor'tik-usX 
a.  Barky:  full  of  bark:  iq>plied  In  M.  to 
hard  woody  pods,  as  those  (A  the  Cat$iajlt- 
HUa. 

CortUe  (kortl-l&X  n.  fit  ]  1.  In  areh.  a  small 
cou^  inclosed  by  the  divisions  or  appur- 
tenances of  a  building.  The  cortile  was  an 
Important  adjunct  to  the  early  churches  or 
basilicas,  and  was  usually  of  a  square  form, 
and  in  Italy  at  the  present  day  it  is  often  em- 
bellished with  columns  and  statues.  —2.  The 
area  or  courtyard  of  a  dwelling-house.  [In 
this  sense  more  often  pronounced  korfli] 

CortllUl  (kor-tl'na),  n.  [L. .  a  caldron.]  A 
term  used,  in  describing  funai,  to  denote 
that  portion  of  the  tcU  whicn  adheres  to 
the  maigin  of  the  pOeus  in  fragments. 

CortliuiM,  OorUnAxloiu  (kor-tl'n&t  or  kor'- 
ti-nAt,  kor-ti-n&'ri-ns),  a.  [see  CoRTUf  A.]  In 
hot  harlng  a  cobweb-like  structure. 

OortOML  (kor-ta'ta),  n.  [After  Cartutut,  an 
Italian  botanist  ]  Bear's-ear  sanicle,  a  genus 
of  plants,  nal  order  Primulaoeo.  containing 
a  single  species  found  in  the  alpine  districts 
of  the  Old  World.  It  is  a  low.  flowering, 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  monopetalous 
campanulate  flowers  of  a  tine  red  colour. 

OonLDdnm  (ko-run'dumX  n.  [Hind.  ihmifML 
corundum.]  The  earth  alumina,  as  found 
natire  in  a  cnrstalllne  state.  It  is  octahed- 
ral, rhomboidal.  or  prismatic.  In  hardness 
it  is  next  to  the  diamond;  the  amethyst,  ruby, 
sapphir^  and  topas  are  considered  as  varie- 
ties of  this  mineral,  differing  from  one  an- 
other chiefly  in  colour.  It  is  found  In  India 
and  China,  and  is  most  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  six-sided  prism  or  six-sided  pyra- 
mid. It  is  neariy  pure  anhydrous  alumina 
f  Als  OA  and  its  speclflc  gravity  is  nearly  four 
times  Ihat  of  water.  Its  colour  is  various- 
green,  blue,  or  red,  incllni^  to  gray,  due  to 
waoes  of  iron,  copper,  Ac.  finery  is  a  variety 
of  corundum.  On^nttUnO^^oritnUUtopaz^ 
Ac.,  are  varieties. 

Oorui,    See  Ciurvb. 

OoruBCaiit  (ko-rusluntX  a.  (See  OoRUS- 
CATK.]  Flashing;  ottering  by  flashes.  'Co- 
ruteant  hetaojL     HowM.    [Rare.] 

Oomtoato  (ko-rusU^),  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  eo- 
ruaeated;  ppr.  eoru$oating.  [L.  eorufeo,  to 
flash.]  To  flash;  to  lignten;  to  ^tter. 
^Flaming  fire  more  eorutcating  tbin  any 
other  matter.*    OrwenhiU. 

OonilO&tlon  Oco-rus-ki'shonX  n.  [L.  eonis- 
eatio.]  L  A  flash;  a  sudden  burst  of  light 
in  the  clouds  or  atmosphere,  such  as  that 
produced  by  electricity  in  the  hi^er  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  daring  night,  or  by  the 
aurora  borealis.  'lifffatnings  and  eonuea- 
tiont.'  Bacon,  *  Watcning  the  aentie  oorut- 
cation*  of  declining  dav.^  JoJKnson.— 2.  A 
flash  of  inteUectuaTbrlUiancy. 

*  Love's  Labour  Ijou'  it  rencraUT  plac«d  at  Um 
bottom  of  the  list  There  is.  Indeed.  Imk  interest  in 
the  fable,  but  there  are  beatttifiil  cfruumh^mt  of 
Hacj.  HmUmm. 

8tr.  Flash,  glitter,  blase,  rsdiation. 

OorT0  (korvX  n.    Same  as  Coi/. 


Oonr6e (kor-vi'X ^  V^*  I^I^  eorvada,  ero- 
ata.  tor  L.  corrogata—«)r  for  eon,  intena , 
and  roffo,  to  ask,  prescribe.  Corrogata  opera. 
forced  or  commanded  labour.]  In  feudal 
law,  an  obligation  on  the  inhuitants  of  a 
district  to  perform  certain  services,  as  the 
repair  of  roads,  Ac,  for  the  sovereign  or  the 
feudal  lord. 

OoiTMlft  pp.  [V^m  carve.)  Cut;  carved. 
Chaucer. 

0orTett6LCknT9t(kor-vef,koi'vetln.  [Fr. 
corvette,  from  L.  corbita,  a  slow-sailing  ship 
of  burden,  from  corine,  a  wicker  basket  1  A 
flush-decked  vessel,  ship-rigged,  but  with- 
out a  quarter-deck,  and  having  only  one 
tier  of  guns. 

COTYetU)  Ckor-vef  tOX  In  the  manSge,  a 
curvet  (which  seei 

Corrida  (kor'vi-deX  n.  oL  [L.  corvus,  a  crow, 
and  Or.  eidoe,  resemblance.]  The  crows,  a 
fkmUy  of  conirostral  birds,  m  which  the  bill 
is  strong,  of  conical  shape,  more  or  less 
compressed,  and  the  gape  straight  The 
noatrlls  are  covered  with  stiff  brisUe-like 
feathers  directed  forwards.  The  family  in- 
cludes the  common  crow.  rook,  raven,  mas- 
I^fl»  if*  jackdaw,  nut-cracker,  Cornish 
chouipti,  Ac 

Cknrllie  (korMnX  a.  [L.  ccrvue,  a  crow.] 
Pertaiidng  to  the  crow. 

CoiTOrmillt  (kor'vd-rantX  n.  Same  as  Cormo- 
rant 

OoiTfUM  (kor'vusX  n.  [L.  corvu*,  a  raven.] 
1.  In  aetron,  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  containing  nine  stars.— 2.  The 
name  given  to  several  ancient  military  war 
engines,  from  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  beak  of  a  crow.  One  used  in  marine 
warfare,  consisted  of  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  by  means  of 
convenient  amwratus  wss  raised  to  a  certain 
hei^t,  protected  out  from  the  vessel's  side, 
and  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  first  hos- 
tile vessel  that  came  within  its  range.  By 
this  means  the  vessel  was  either  seriously 
damaged,  or  grappled  with  so  that  the  fl(^t 
became  hand  to  hand.  Another  kind,  eorvia 
demoKtor,  was  used  for  imUing  down  walla 
8.  In  tod.  a  genus  of  conlromd  birds,  in- 
cluding the  crow,  jackdaw,  raven,  and  rook. 

Oonrtent  (kd'ri-bantX  n.  pL  OorylMiitg 
(kerri-bantsX  The  L  pL  CknrytMUltM  (k6- 
ri-bant'dsX  however,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently used.  A  priest  of  Cybele  who  cele- 
brated the  mysteries  with  mad  dances  to 
the  sound  of  arum  and  cymbal 

ConrlMUltlO  (k6-ri-ban'tikX  a.  Madly  asi- 
tated:  inflamed  like  the  Corybantes,  m 
frantic  priests  of  Cybele. 

OonrdiOliia,  OonrdiillnaCkd'rid-a-lf'mL  kO- 
ridVlinX  n.  A  vegetable  base  which  is 
found  in  the  root  of  the  plants  Corydalie 
bulbota  and  C.  fabacea.  CaUed  also  Cory- 
daUa. 

CkHTdaUs  (kd-rid'a-lisX  n.  [Qr.  korydaUie, 
a  lark,  the  spur  of  the  flower  resembling 
that  of  the  lark.]  Agenusof  dico^Iedonous 
plants,  nat  order  Fumariace».  The  species 
are  mostiy  small  glaucous  herbs,  with  temate 
or  pinnated  leaves,  and  fusiform  tuberous 
or  fibrous  roots.  Upwards  of  eighty  species 
have  been  described,  several  of  which  have 
been  naturalized  in  Britain  under  the  name 
of  fumitory,  but  C  davicula,  a  somewhat 
elegant  climbing  plant,  is  the  only  native. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  except 
four  found  at  the  Cape  of  Oooa  Hope.  They 
were  formeriy  referred  to  the  genus  Fumaria 
(Linn.X  but  differ  from  that  genus  as  now 
constiUited  by  having  a  pod  with  several 
seeds.  Many  of  the  species  are  well  adapted 
for  flowerborders  and  rock- work. 

Qarj}MMm(k6.rii-k'§»4>\fLpL  [See  Cort- 
Lva]  A  highly  important  nat  order  of 
apetalous  or  incomplete  exogois,  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  valuable  either 
for  the  nuts  they  bear  or  the  timber  they 
produce.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the  hazel,  the 
hornbeam,  and  the  sweet  chestnnt  all  belong 
to  this  order.  Bv  some  botanists  the  Cory- 
lace*  are  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  the 
Amentacea.  The  order  is  fkvquently  called 
Cupul\feraB  and  Querdnece. 

O017I111  (kd'ril-nsX  n.  [L.,  from  Or.  koryt, 
a  helmet,  in  reference  to  the  calyx  covering 
the  nut]  The  hazel,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  nat  order  Corylaceie,  of  which 
there  are  seven  species  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
One  spedes,  the  common  hazel  (C.  Avel- 
UmaX  is  common  in  copses  and  hedoes 
thiouj^u^  Britain.    It  yields  a  valuable 


Corymb. 


timber,  and  fk'om  the  nut  Is  obtained  an 

abundance  of  bland  olL 

CJorymb  (kd'rimbX  n.  [L. 
eorymbus;  Or.  korumbott 
the  upi>ermost  pomt,  a 
cluster  of  fruit  or  flowers, 
from  koryt,  a  helmet]  In 
boL  that  fonn  of  inflor- 
escence in  which  the 
flowers,  each  on  its  own  pe- 
dicel of  different  lengths, 
are  so  arranged  along  a 
common  axis  as  to  form 
a  flat  broad  mass  of  flowers 
with  a  convex  or  level  top, 

as  in  the  hawthorn  and  candy-tuft 

Corymbiate,  C<»7ml)iated  nc&-rima>i-&t, 
kd-rim^bi-it-ed).  a.  Jn  bot  adorned  with 
clusters  of  berries  or  blossoms  in  the  form 
of  ooiymbs. 

0oi7mW(BraB(kd-rim-bifto-6X^P^  A  sec- 
tion of  the  jp^at  nat  order  CompositsB, 
having  their  flowers  in  a  conrmb. 

OoiymUflBroiiB  (k6-rim-bif^6r-usX  a.  [L. 
corifmbifer—corynUmt,  and  ftro.  to  bear.] 
In  bot  producing  corymbs:  bearmff  fruit  or 
berries  in  clusters,  or  proauoing  flowers  in 
corymbose  dusters. 

Ooiymboia  (kd-rim'bdsX  a.  In  bot.  relating 
to  or  like  a  corymb. 

OoiymboMly  (k6-rim'bdz-liX  adv.  In  a 
corymbose  manner;  in  the  shape  of  a  corymb ; 
incorymba 

Corymbons  (k6-riml>usX  a.  Consisting  of 
corymbs;  in  clusters. 

Ooiymlraloiu,  Coryinbulote  (kd-rim'bQ- 
lus,  kd-rim^bfl-lOzX  a.  Having  or  consisting 
of  Uttle  cornnbe. 

Ooi7mtms(k6-rimlmsXn.  A  corymb  (which 
see> 

Conmlda  (ko-ri'ni-daX  n.  pL  [Or.  koryni,  a 
club -like  bud  or  shoot,  and  eidot,  resem- 
blance.! A  family  of  hydroid  coBlenterates. 
The  body  consists  either  of  a  single  polypite, 
or  of  several  united  by  a  coenosarc,  which 
usuidly  develops  a  firm  outer  layer  or  poly- 
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JbM.  (ko^.faX  »»•    [Or.   koryphi,  the 

summit;  in  reference  to  the  leaves  growing 
in  tufts  on  the  top  of  this  palm.]  A  genus 
of  palms  with  guantio  fan-shaped  leaves, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The  pnndpal  q>e- 
des  are  C.  Talicra  of  Bengal,  and  C.  umbra- 
culsfera,  the  Taliput-palm  of  Cevlon.  The 
leaves  of  the  former  are  used  by  the  natives 
to  write  xLwm,  and  of  the  pith  of  the  latter 
a  sort  of  bread  is  made.  See  Fam-pauc. 
Talifut-palm.  Carnauba. 
Ooryphmm,  Oorypliene  (ko-ri-fft^  ko'ri- 

ffo\  n.  [Or.  koryt,  a  helmet,  and  phaind, 
to  shine;  in  reference  to  the  metallic  play 
of  colours  in  the  animal]  A  genus  of  tele- 
ostean  fishes,  ftoiilv  Scomberid»,  to  which 
the  name  dolphin  properly  belonging  to  a 
ffenus  of  Cetacea)  has  been  populariy  trans- 
iWred.  The  body  is  elongated,  compressed, 
covered  with  small  scales,  and  the  dorsal 
fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  or 
nearly  so.  The  dolphin  of  the  ancients  is 
the  C.  hippurit.  AU  the  spedes,  natives  of 
the  seas  of  warm  climates,  are  very  npid 
In  their  motions,  and  very  voracious.  They 
are  of  brilliant  colours,  and  are  objects  of 
admiration  to  every  voyager.  By  some  na- 
turalists this  genus  has  l^n  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  ftunily  under  the  name  Coryphn- 
nidie. 
Oory^ltminldm  (ko-ri-ffol-d^X  n,  pi   Bee 

CORTPHJtHA. 

Ooryi^i^  (ko-r6-fiX  n.  [Fr.  See  Cobt- 
PHXUB.]    A  ballet-dancer. 

Coryplieilfl  (ko-ri-ffi'usX  n.  [L.,  Or.  kory- 
ntotot,  the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  Attic 
drama,  from  koryvhi,  the  head.]  The  chief 
of  a  chorus;  the  chief  of  a  comjMmy. 

Ooryxdlodoii.  Oorypliodont  (ko-rif 6^on, 
ko-rtt'd-dont).  n.  [Or.  IroiypA^,  apoint.and 
odcua,  odcntoa,  a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  extinct 
Ungulata,  forming  a  link  between  the  ele- 
phjmts  and  tapiii,  so  nsmed  because  the 
ridges  of  its  molar  teeth  are  developed  into 
points;  found  in  the  Bocene  formations  of 
England  and  France. 

CoryitM  Oco-ris't&e).  n.  A  genus  of  brachy- 
urous  or  short-tailed  crustaceans,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France. 

Oozyrtlda  (ko-nstl-dSX  n.  pi-  A  family  of 
short-tailed  crustaceans  or  crabs,  of  which 
the  genus  Corystes  is  the  tvpe. 

CoiTia  nco-ri'zaX  n.  [Or.  koryta,  an  illness 
ariung  from  cold  In  the  head,  from  koryt,  a 
helmet.]  In  med.  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nostrils,  eyes,  ^., 
usually  arising  from  cold. 


eh.  eAain;     di.  So.  locA;     g,po;     j.job;     ft,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  fAen;  th,  (Ain;    w,  idg;    wh,  wAig;    sh,  azure. -See  KST. 
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COBOiXUMllSOas  (kos-8iii-6-dis1raiX  n.  [Qt. 
koikinon,  a  sieve,  and  diikos,  a  round  plate, 
a  quoit]  A  genus  of  minute  diatomaceous 
algcs,  With  simple  disc -shaped  frustules. 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  beautv  of  the 
markings  on  their  surface.  Some  utv  spe- 
cies have  been  described,  chiefly  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  but  some  lound  in  the  fossil 
deposits  at  Virginia^  the  Bermudas,  and 
other  localities. 

OOBGlnomancy  (kos'8in-d-maa-Bi]|,  n.  [Qt. 
koskinon,  a  sieve,  and  manteia,  divination,  t 
An  ancient  mode  of  divination,  by  suspend- 
ins  a  sieve,  or  by  fixing  It  to  the  point  of  a 
pur  of  shears,  then  repeating  a  formula  of. 
words  and  the  names  of  persons  suspected. 
If  the  sieve  moved  when  any  name  was  re- 
peated, the  person  was  deemed  guilty. 

€H>-Becant  (kd-sSlunt).  vk  [Abbrev.  of  L 
eoinpUmenti  necant,  secant  of  the  comple- 
ment See  Se- 
cant.] In  g€om.  ^H 
the  secant  of  arc 
which  is  the  com- 
plement of  an- 
other to  Wi  or 
the  co-secant  of 
an  arc  or  angle 
is  the  secant  of 
its  complement, 
and  vie^  verm. 
(See  Comple- 
ment.) Thus  in  the  figure  let  AOB  be  an 
angle  measured  by  the  arc  ab,  and  lei  bod 
be  its  complement,  measured  by  the  arc 
bd;  then  OL,  which  is  Uie  secant  of  the 
complement  B  o  D  or  B  D,  is  the  oo-secant  of 
A 0  b  or  A B.  In  like  manner  OH,  the  secant 
of  AGB  or  AB,  is  the  co-secant  of  the  com- 
plement B  0  D  or  B  D. 

OOMn,  t>.t.    Same  as  Cozen  (which  see). 

Oosenai^  (kux'n-aj),  n.  Same  aa  Coainage 
(which  se^. 

CkMMIllllg  (kus'n-ing),  n.  JnoidBngliBkkno, 
an  o£fence  consisting  in  doing  anything  de- 
ceitfully; cheating;  defrauding. 

Oosentlent  (kd-sen'shi-entX  a.  [L.oofor 
con,  together,  and  B.  tetUienL]  Perceiving 
together. 

COMy,  Coiy  (kd'siX  «•  [From  the  same 
root  aa  8c  eom,  snug,  and  probably  cognate 
with  IceL  kioi,  a  small  place  well  fenced.] 
Well  sheltered;  snug;  comfortable;  warm; 
BodaL  Written  also CWie,  Cone, Cbiiy.  'How 
eoty  and  pleasant  it  is  here.'  uarper'i 
Monthiy.   [CoUoq.  and  Scotch.] 

Some  are  ctMte  V  the  neuk. 

And  forming  asiignationt.  Bums. 

After  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  informed  hhn  that  he 
meant  to  be  very  cvsty,  and  that  his  friend  Ben  was 
to  be  one  of  the  party,  they  shook  hands  and  sepa- 
rated. Dickens. 

C0M7,  Cooy  (kO'si),  tk  A  kind  of  padded 
covering  or  cap,  put  over  a  teapot  to  keep 
in  the  ^at  after  the  tea  has  been  infused. 

Coalier  O^osh'^r),  v.t  To  levy  exactions,  as 
formerly  Irish  landlords  did  on  their  ten- 
ants.    See  COSHEBINO. 

OOBher  (koah'^r),  «.  t  [Allied  to  cuaey,  easy.  ] 
To  treat  with  dainties;  to  feed  with  delica- 
cies; to  treat  kindly  and  fondly;  to  fondle; 
to  pet    [CoUoq.] 

Thus  she  coshered  up  Eleanor  with  cold  fowl  and 
port  wine.  TrcUo/e. 

0OBlierer(kosh'6r-to),n.  One  who  practised 
coshering.    [Irish.] 

Commissioners  were  scattered  profusely  amongr 
idle  cttsherers,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
good  Irish  families.  Macauiay. 

Oosherlo^  (kosh'Ar-ing),  n.  In  Ireland,  an 
old  feudal  custom  whereby  the  lord  of  the 
BoU  was  entitled  to  lie  and  feast  himself  and 
his  followers  at  a  tenant's  house.  This  tri- 
bute or  exaction  was  afterwards  commuted 
for  chi^^rtnt    See  extract 

Cosherings  were  risitations  and  progresses  made 
by  the  lord  and  his  followers  among  his  tenants; 
wnereia  he  did  eat  them  out  of  house  and  home. 

Sir  y.  Davis. 

Coihery  (kosh'6-ri),  n.     (Coshering  (which 

seel 
Coaler,  t  Ooiiert  (kyzhl.*r),  n.    [Pr-  coter- 

Fr.  eoudrft  pp.  eousu — L.  eon,  together,  and 

8UO,  to  sew.]    A  botcher;  a  cobbler.    *  Ye 

squeak  out  your  oon0r'«catchea'  Shak. 
Co-HgnlfloatiTe  (kO-sig-nU'i-kat-ivX   a. 

Having  the  same  signification. 
Co-8lgnitary  (kd-sig'ni-ta-ri),  n.    One  who 

signs  a  treaty  or  other  agreement  along 

with  another  or  others. 

Her  M^esty's  Government  wontd  not  have  refbsed 
to  examine  the  question  in  concert  with  the  cthsigyit- 
taries  to  the  treaty.  Scatsman  nemsfafer. 

Co-Stgnitary  (kd-sig'ni-ta-ri),  a.  Signing 
or  having  signed  a  treaty  or  other  agree- 


^"'k 

r^ 

^ 

A 

^ 

c        r    A 

ment  along  with  another  or  others;  as,  the 
eo-tignitary  powers. 

Cosiur  (ko'zi-li),  adv.  In  a  cosey  manner; 
snugly;  comfortably. 

Oosixift  n,    A  cousin  or  kinsman. 

Cosizut  a.    Allied:  related.    Chaucer. 

OOBhuiMp  (kuz'in-aj),  n.  [Fr.  eominaqe,  kin- 
dred. See  OousiN.]  In  toi0,l(a)  collateral 
relationship  or  kindred  by  blood ;  consan- 
guinity. .fiurriU.  (&)  A  writ  to  recover  pos- 
session of  an  estate  in  lands  when  a  stoinger 
has  entered  and  abated,  after  the  death  of 
the  tresail,  or  the  grandfather's  grandfather, 
or  other  collateral  relation. 

Co-Sixie  (kd'sinX  n.  [Complement  and  eine. 
See  Ck)-SECANT.]  In  geom^  the  sine  of  an  arc 
which  is  the  com- 
plement of  an-  D 
other  to  90*;  or 
the  co-sine  of  any 
arc  or  angle  is 
the  sine  of  its 
complement,  and 
vice  vena.  Thus, 
let  DOB,  or  the 
arc  DB,  be  the 
complement  of  aob  or  ab;  then  KB,  which 
is  the  sine  of  dob  or  db,  is  the  co-sine  of  A  o  b 
or  AB.  AlsoVB,  thesineof  AOBor  AB,  is 
the  co-sine  of  dob  or  d& 

CkM  Lettuce  (koslet'usX^  A  variety  of  let- 
tuce introduced  to  us  from  the  island  of 
Cob. 

To  Cos  we  are  indebted  in  Eiq^land  for  the  Cat' 
MtMce.  Knighi, 

CoametlOi  Cosmetlcal  (koz-metlk,  koz- 

met'ik-al),  a.  [Gr.  koemiWcoe,  from  Jfcotimw, 
order,  beauty.]  Beautifying;  improving 
beauty,  particularly  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
plexion. 

Cosmetic  (kos-mef  ik),  n.  Any  preparation 
that  renders  the  skin  soft^  pure,  and  white, 
or  helps  to  beauti^  and  improve  the  com- 
plexion. 

Barber  no  more— «  gay  perfitmer  comes. 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  corm^ic  blooms. 

Crahbe, 

Cosmic,  Cosmlcal  (koz'mlk,  koz'mik-al),  a. 
[Gr.  kosmikoa,  from  koamot,  the  universe, 
order,  as  of  the  universe.  ]  1.  Relating  to  the 
universe  and  to  the  laws  by  which  its  order 
is  maintained. 

According  to  the  universal  catmical  theory,  the 
earth,  the  round  and  level  earth,  was  the  centre  of 
the  whole  system.  Hitman. 

Hence— 2.  Harmonious,  as  the  universe;  or- 
derly. 

How  can  Dryasdust  htterpret  snch  Aings,  the  dark 
chaotic  dullard,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  nothing 
cosmic  or  noble,  nor  ever  will  know.  Carlyle. 

8.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  system  as  a  whole, 
and  not  to  the  earth  alone.— 4.  In  aetron. 
rising  or  setting  with  the  sun:  the  opposite 
of  aeronycal.  —6.  Of  inconceivably  great  or 
prolonged  duration;  immensely  pronracted, 
like  the  periods  of  time  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  great  coemical  changes. 

The  human  understanding,  for  example  —  that 
faculty  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  turned  so  skilfully 
round  upon  its  own  antecedents— is  itself  a  result  of 
the  play  oetween  organism  and  environment  throt^h 


costnic  ranges  of  time.  Tyndail. 

— Coftiue  tpeedt  that  inconceivably  rapid 
rate  of  speed  at  which  cosmioed  bodies  move 
in  their  orbits. 

Cosmloally  (koz'mlk-al-li),  ad9.  With  the 
sun  at  rising  or  setting;  as,  a  star  is  said  to 
rise  or  set  ootmteo/fy  when  it  rises  or  sets 
with  the  sun. 

CosmogOlial(kos-mog'on-a]),a.  Coamogonic. 

Cosmogonlo,  Cosmogonloal  (koz-mo-gon'- 
ik,  koz-mo-gon'ik-al),  a.  Belonging  to  cos- 
mogony. 

Cosmogonlst  (koz-mog'on-ist),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse; one  versed  in  cosmogony. 

Cosmogony  (koz-mog'on-i),  n.  [Gr.  ktmno- 
q<mia—koamo»,  world,  and  the  root  gen,  to 
bring  forth;  Skr.  jan.\  The  generation,  ori- 
gin, or  creation  of  the  world  or  universe; 
tiie  doctrine  or  science  of  the  origin  or  for- 
mation of  the  universe. 

Cosmogony,  the  origin  of  the  world.  .  .  .  has  been 
a  favourite  study  both  of  ancient  and  nxxlem  times. 

tVkeweU. 

All  religious  theories,  schemes,  and  systems,  which 
embrace  notions  of  cosmogony,  or  which  otherwise 
reach  into  its  domain,  must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  thi&. 
submit  to  the  control  of  science,  and  relinquish  all 
thought  of  controlling  iL  Tyndail. 

Cosmographer  (koe-mog'ra-fdrX  n.  One 
who  descnbes  the  world  or  universe,  includ- 
ing the  heavens  and  the  earth;  one  versed 
in  cosmography. 

Cosmograpnlo,  Cosmoarai»blcal  (kox-mo- 
grafik,  koc-mo-grafik-u),  a.    Relating  to 


cosmography,  or  the  general  description  uf 
the  universe. 

Cosmograplilcally  ( koz-mo-graf ik-al-U  >. 
adv.  In  a  manner  relating  to  ue  scienee  of 
describing  the  universe,  or  correaponding 
to  cosmography. 

Cosmograpfiy  (koc-mog'ra-fl).  n.  [Gr.  koa- 
mograj^ia—ko8mos,  the  world,  and  graphs, 
to  describe.]  A  deacrlption  of  the  world  or 
universe;  or  the  science  which  teaches  the 
construction  of  the  whole  system  of  worlds, 
or  the  figure,  disposition,  and  relation  of  an 
its  parts,  and  the  manner  of  representing 
them  graphically. 

Cosmcuabe  (koz'mo-lab).  n.  [Gr.  koemoe, 
the  world,  and  lab,  root  of  lamband,  to  take.  ] 
An  ancient  instrument,  much  the  same  as 
the  astrolabe,  formerly  used  for  measnrfne 
the  angles  between  heavenly  bodies.  Callea 
also  Pontoconn. 

CosmuOIatry  (kos-mol'a-triX  n.  [Or.  kotmoe, 
world,  and  Mitreio,  divine  worahip.]  The 
worship  paid  to  the  world  or  its  parts  by^ 
the  bf^athf^ns 

Cosmologlcal  (koz-mo-loj'ik-al).  a.  [See 
CosMOLOGT.]  Pertaining  to  cosmology;  re- 
lating to  a  discourse  or  treatise  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  science  of  the  universe. 

Oosmologlst  (kos-moro-jist),  n.  One  who 
describes  the  universe;  one  versed  in  cos- 
mology. 

Cosmology  (koe-moro-jiX  n.  rOr.  ftocm«- 
togia—kotmoa,  the  universe,  and  Umob,  dis- 
course.] The  science  of  the  world  or  uni- 
verse: or  a  theory  relating  to  the  structure 
and  parts  of  the  system  of  creation,  the 
elements  of  bodies,  the  modiflcationa  of 
material  things,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the 
order  and  course  of  nature. 

Cosmometry  (kos-mom'et-ri),  n.  [Gr.  Jro«- 
mo8,  the  world,  and  metron,  a  measom] 
The  art  of  measuring  the  world  by  degrees 
and  minutes. 

COBmoplastl0(koa-mo-pla8'tik).a.  [Gr.lcof- 
mof,  world,  and  plaeeO,  to  form.]  World- 
forming;  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  the 
world.  'Seneca,  a  eoemopUutie  atheist' 
UaUyweU. 

CosmopolltaiL  Cosmopolite  (kos-mo-por- 
i-tan,  koz-mop'o-lItX  n.  [Gr.  kotmoe,  world, 
and  polUie,  a  citizen.]  A  person  who  has 
no  fixed  renridence;  one  who  is  nowhere  a 
stranger,  or  who  Is  at  hom^  in  every  place; 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 

I  came  tumbUng  into  the  world  a  pure  cadet,  a  true 
cosmopolite;  not  bom  to  land,  lease,  house,  or  office. 

H(melL 

Cosmopolitan,  Cosmopolite  (koz-mo-por- 
i-tan,  koz-mop'o-lIt),a.  Free  from  local ,  pro- 
vincial, or  national  prejudices  or  attach- 
ments; having  the  feelings  of  a  cosmopo- 
lite; capable  of  making  one's  self  at  home 
all  over  the  world;  common  to  all  the  world. 
Capital  is  becoming  more  and  more  cosmoeotitat*. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  cosmopolitan.    Pr^.  Owen. 

In  other  countries  taste  is  perhaps  too  exchixively 
national;  in  Germany  it  Is  certainly  too  cosmopotOe, 

Str  fV.  Hamilton. 

CosmopOUtaolsm  (koz-mo-pori-tan-izmX 
n.    Ck)smopolitism  (which  see) 

CosxnopolltlCia  (koz'md-pd-lifik-a]).  a. 
Pertaining  to,  ox  lutving  the  character  of,  a 
cosmopolite^ 

CSosmopoUtlsm  (koz-mop'o-lit-izm).  n.  The 
state  ox  being  a  cosmopolite;  the  qualities 
or  character  of  a  cosmopolite;  disregard  of 
local  or  national  prejudices,  attachments, 
or  peculiarities;  state  of  being  a  citizen  of 
the  woiid. 

The  cosmopolitism  of  Germany,  the  contemptootts 
nationality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ostentatious 
and  boastful  nationahty  of  the  Frenchman. 

Coleridge. 

Cosmorama  (koz-mo-r&'ma.  koz-mo-rft'maX 
n.  [Gr.  koemoe,  the  world,  and  horama,  a 
view.]  A  view  or  series  of  views  of  the 
world;  a  comprehensive  painting;  q>ecifl- 
cally,  an  exhibition,  through  a  lens  or  lenses, 
of  a  number  of  drawings  or  paintings  of 
citieik  buildings,  landscapes,  and  the  like, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  suitable 
arrangements  for  illumination,  so  as  in  some 
degree  to  produce  the  effect  of  actual  vision 
of  the  objects. 

Cosmoramlc  (koz-mo-ramlkX  a.  Relating 
to  a  cosmorama. 

Cosmos  (koz'moa),  n.  [Gr.  koemoe,  order, 
ornament,  and  hence  the  imiverse  as  an 
orderly  and  beautiful  system.]  1.  Order; 
harmony. 

Hail,  brave  Henry:  acros  the  Nine  dbn  Centuries, 
we  salute  thee,  MiO  visible  as  a  valiant  Son  of  Cosmms 
and  Son  of  Heaven,  beneficently  sent  us;  as  a  roan 
who  did  In  grim  earnest  'serve  God'  in  his  day.  and 
whose  works  accordingly  bear  fruit  to  our  day.  aad 
toalldaysl  Cmrtyie. 


Fate,  far,  fat,  f»ll;       m^.  met,  h^;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mttve;       tfibe,  tub,  bvU;       oil.  i>OQnd;       tt.  Sc  abwne;     S*  ^  ^- 
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.  (koeUv).  a.    [Contr.  from  IL  cMti. 
from  L  i»n#f^»  to  crun.  to  ituff— 

■*  "■—  ' '    '  Suflerlng  (rmn 

Jmmtlorln  the 

■  hard  and  dry  itit^:  hairtng  the 
U  olMtraclad,  or  the  motlOD  of  the 
-  -•~-i;  comllpsted.— a(  Dry  uil 


btliig  that  at  pettlnc-  .  _ 
eauatuokliic  ptB]  1-  A 
I  bj  b*nd  or  without  tli* 


ibVr  In 
oiicLaal  mvanioi 

laiDb  broiuht  a 
aldol  the  dun. 

Much  naUt  fifH  for  ruaidtfh  ibov  lIuH  |r*lil 

1.  A  pet  Dt  inj  Und.     B.  JaHtm.    [Ib  both 

OMoldorproTlnciaLJ 
OoBHt  (koraet).  (  L     To  londle ;  to  mika  a 

HI  of.    [Old  or  proTlDclaLI 
COBda.)  OoHlMlt  (koi'lk,  koa-ik-al).  ■. 

Iftul*  nf  sHt  vu  an  early  name  for  algebra. 

Imn  ft  rciTola  dl  «Mg.  lit.  Iha  role  ol  the 

(oJ.-    Diosit,  an  (qnoted  b;  HQUimll^ 

COUOnnKkni-aa'Dual.n.  AgeDiuofcoltop- 

. ..  ■ -"le  family  CnrtnUonldm 


(L.,  a  klDil  of  linv  i      J- 

the  ramlly  Heiilallde    .^ 
of  Stephen",  the  Xylo- 
tropha  or  wrwdboierm      d 
of  other  authon.  One      ^ 
•pedet  (the  C.   ligni- 

Wtfttt  of  the  Brltlah 
mothi.    The  IVTa  or      coi 
cUarpUlar     emlta     a  _    . 

lery  atroag  and  diaa- 
■nuble  odonr.     II  la  called  tha  i 
In  th*  Kiuth  of  EofUnd. 

HOMfVtoaa  (koa'al-fnaX  n.  [Or.  tn-nikm  ] 
A  senna  at  cDleoplcnnu  Inaecta,  of  the  tec- 
tloD  HM«rameia,  chiady  chaiactsriied  by 
dilated  and  OUIaned  ddei  to  the  tborai 
«Dd  elytra.  The  apade*  Inhabit  the  aoath 
of  Eurap*  ud  the  northern  pacta  of  Africa 
and  India. 

ConckoitXn.  [0,Pr.OHt,rromcoi<er,(v(uen' 
(n-.aiiU<r),tocaat,troni  LcouCorr.toitand 


Bather, 


3r  equlialent  of 


1.  In  tan.  the  •um  flied  by  law  or  allot 
by  the  court  for  chargei  of  *  tuit  awan 
•galnit  the  party  loiing  in  (itout  ol 
party  preralQng,  &c. ;  at,  the  jurr 
the  plaintiff  recover  of  the  defnii 
-—-  ■      -         wlthhiico- 


ridge  of 

CotUfat  riiaeCiJX  "■  Coat;  e^Mnaa.  Chau- 

JotUl  (kotfal).  a.     p.  aula,  a  rlh.)    Per- 
taining to  the  aide  ol  the  body  or  the  Mb! : 


OoaUuil-tnotiffBr.  Ooater-moncer  (koaf- 
■rd-mung-gBrriIait'tr-mungic<r),  n  Origin- 
ally, an  apple  aaller;  now  a  hawker  who  aeUa 
any  kind  of  fnilt  or  vegetabln 

CMtttML^CoiUt*  0";>l'at;«l,  kcafalX  a. 


Ribbed.    Rpecinc>Ily--<a) 


It  haa  MTOral  broad  el 
(koa-U't^TTnOi).  a.  [ 
a  feather-veined  leaf  who 


:»1«-I>00k(lloct'bnk),n.    I 

•M)  and  6ee*.l    In  nunuu. 
Ing  tlu  oamee  of  all  the  Jo 


Ing  and  delmnlnlng  Ihalr  llabUlUt- 
JoU»ta  (koB't«-ao).  v.i    ICom.  eMhai. 
dropped,  and  ilton.  tin.]    In  mfntiig,  to 
aeek  for  a  lode  by  rioktnc  nnall  pite 

..^ {(koa>U-  r        .   . 

iirfalnk 


the  pnMMMirf  alnUng  email  pita  to  discover 
a  lode,  Um  pit*  penetrate  through  the 
Rperlldal  atrata  aome  diatance  Into  the 
aolld  rock,  and  paaagea  are  then  driven 
from  one  pit  to  another  aeroaa  Che  direction 
ol  tha  veUK.  to  aa  to  croaa  all  the  velna  be- 
tween any  two.  The  ptKtlce  la  confined 
chlelly  to  the  tin  dlatricta  of  Cornwall 
EortMn-nt  (koa'U-an-pIt).  n.  In  mining. 
a  ihillow  pit  aunk  Into  the  aolld  rock  tn 


(koil-erat),  a.  [From  an 
..iuL  t-jdtKUa^  from  eoafs,  a  rith] 
!ly  ribbed  or  eDaUled. 


without  outlay. 
Oottll. 


ne  aa  CaiCant-MOiurr. 
I),  ode.     Free  of  chufe; 


i  AoaCIn).  a.    Coating  nothing, 

OosUew.t  n.     Coitly.     Chatiar. 
OoiUliiBU  (koit'll-netx  n.     Chancter  of 

Co>Uy  (koat-ll),  a.  jFromcoiI.]  1.  Of  ahlrt 


, JD  ■  dnd  Janfuge  it  an  caonc.  a  fv. 

where  may  1»  found  In  bulih/ul  and  wonunniu 


JfaryttheVlrglnll  BalMamUa  mlgariM,  i 
perennial  plant  of  the  nat  order  Compoallia 
-  -itlve  of  the  aonth  of  Europe,  which  hai 


.  „  jDltlvatad  Ic.  , 

tor  the  aareeable  fragrance  of  the 
OoimL  CoitMU  (koa'trelX  n.  [ 
kattr,  what  la  conaumed.  ]    1.  A  id 


n  (koat'ahltX  «.     , 

(koaiaoi).  n.     [Fr.  c 
Custom.)  L  An  eaUk 


a  particular  clau  <^  people ;  f 
paetvnw;  a  theatrical  ecvtumf 


cb,  e*aln:      eh.  3c  locA;      g.^o;      I. Job:      h.  FT.  ton;      ng,  alnf,      IH.  lAm;  th,  UId;     w.  wig;    irti.iiiAlt;    ib,azun.~-aae  KR. 


OoBtumer  (k<u'taiii-6r},  n. 

Cei  or  ftdjuatfl  cutdmeB)  i 


OO-iurety  {ka-ihflr'd),  n.  Onewhol»tii«t/ 
(toir,  Coala (iiS'il). a.  SameuCM(v(ittikh 


»  •1(0 11  W.  tat,  mt.  B  hov^  »  stje.  From 
UilacomuaiMaot.]  L  AamiUhouH:  (but* 
■  mtta  tubltiuoa. 


1.  A  InthCRi  cam  (or  ■  ton  flnmr  —a. 
mull  bad  or  crib  tor  ■  chUd  lo^cep  In.  - 
J.ffout  ■  lort  o(  bed  Iraiqe  loipeaded  from 
t6e  bcmmi.     Written  ilu  CoW. 

OOt  (Itot)  n.     [AbbniT,  fromaotgujoB.]    Ai 


In  the  habit  ot  toeetliig  for  aoolkl  or  Utsruj 


InterDouna  oci 


erpuipoHi;  ■cUyiie. 


OEB-UrmlDmi),  b.    (Sse  coa 
.    Bordering  upon;  idjuent  1[ 

teiritorj. 

Oathvin  (kO^irn),  n.  A  bluUn.  Sune  u 
CoUumui. 

Cothnnwte,  CDthnmatad  ^O-themlt, 
ke-thim'it-ed),  a.  1.  Biuklned.— &  Tngl. 
cal:  ulemn  tnd  atevit«d:  sppllsd  to  ityls. 

GotlmmaBpiS-thirii'iuX «.    (L.]  A^mSbi. 
B  kind  of  ihoe.  Iftced  Mich, 
>uc1i    u    DUnii    ud    Her  -. 

ajmpbi  are  repreaented  u  I 


S^IUitidXilI"  ""'"•■  ""'  "^  "  1™  '^ 

(^tabaUte  (kO-Ub'a-iit),  B.t,    Bune  *< 

OO-UagMitlkO-tMi'Jaali  n.    lOmofemmi 
and       laiwfnf.  1 
theUngenladii 


■n.— at Aoottieeiahot.  'Albeltaeuw 
r  linciuce  li  tljltla  (light  built  couu- 

'M™™  "^h  CrmochlH  oOicr  qunllunBl 


flotet  CkSl),  v.t  [ 
*lde  of;  on.  Hulo 
■Ide.  Comp.  enatl 
■notlisri  U>  pan  bj 


(lUttlat).n.   [Pr.)  Same  aa  Cutlit 

r^'UWOUS  (I'A-tam'po-ra'^A-iuX  <>. 

IBesCaTiHrOBaBi,  a.]    Llrlna  or  belni  at 

OotamponuMnul?  (k«-t«m'po-ri"ni-ita-liX 
odi.    At  the  tame  time  wtih  ume  other 

CotMnnonuT  (Ha-Um'pa-nt^rt),  0.  Another 
iDim  at  CVmMinnimry  (which  wei 

OataiIiponr]r(k6-tea'po-ra-riXn.  Onawha 
" —  -^  "■ e  Ume  with  anoUier.    a«e 


. .  rillagen  to  bold  ai 
fmra  a  inperior.  from  LL.  »(o, 
S«  Cot.  1  A  Ht  or  olrcla  at  Moui 

ni*.  Ur,  fat,  f«U:       mi.  met,  Ur;       ptna,  p 


n  lUlf. 


b7  bun 
tragic     aci 

•OBiBtlmeB  flguratiroly  uied 
for  trapedff. 

OoOcnlar  (ko-tik'a-itr).  a. 

(L.»[tctilo.dtm.ot«it,»[i'i. 
a  irhetitoDe.1  PartainloK 
to  whetitonei;  like  or  lult- 


ooean,    throaghaut    vhjch 

blBh-val«r  takei  place  at  the  aame  InstaoL 

Ocitidleil,t  n.    (Fr.l    Dailv.     Omucer. 

OotUlon,  OotUllon  (ko- t^-Tob,  ka-tUH^an), 
n.  [Ft.  eetalim.  ■  petticoat,  dim.  of  eotu,  a 
petticoat.  I  L  A  briik  dance,  perfonDed  by 
Bight  penoD>  togather.-l  k  tune  which 

COOM,  n.     In  Air.  same  a*  CotCiM. 
OotlMld  (kotland),  n.    Land  appendant  to 

OotolMMtar  (ko-ta'ni-ia"t«r),  n.  [L. 
'-mill,  a  quince,  for  enormia,  fror  "  ' 
toim  In  Crete,  and 


tain*  of  India.    Tbej'  are 'all  adapted  for 


particular  atfia  hi  wblch  theae  cott^e*  m 
bDllttbenamecDUivi  arcAiiK^nn  haabeen 


—Cottagt  lUlt/tmtxtti,  portjoni  of  sroand 
which  are  allottml  to  the  dwelUnsa  o?  cooa- 
ti7  labouren  for  the  ptupoaeol  being  cnltl- 


for  the  poipi 

aaanrdena 
n  atUched  i 


CottWlrl  (kottiJ-U),  0.     Rnatlc:  uluble 

They  tnvy  ofhen  tthtrcrct  ther  rajor  ot  antc^ 
f>™«.,™arnam*ntiof  life,  bejoad  Uielj  tmiltT  c 

..__-  ,  ,.i,.     ninl'til.nlJLi., 
■pright  piano. 
Coltuar  (kofttl-«rX  n.    1.  One  win  Ut«s 
In  a  hut  or  cottags— E  In  lav.  ong  who 

rant,  or  haring  land  of  hl>  own.  '  Jiera 
aUtagtn  which  are  but  bouaed  beggan' 

Cottar,  Cottier  (kotUr,  kot'tl.«r),  il  a 
cottager;  In  Scotland,  oua  who  Inhablti  a 
cot  or  cottage,  dependent  npon  a  fann: 
■ometlmei  a  place  ol  land  li  attached  to  tin 
cot  Written  also  Cottar,  and  fennerlr 
CMver.    ■CottifFi,  niatlcolownlih.'    ITar. 

— Cottier  tmure.  a  aritem  of  teoare  acoord- 
iDg  to  which  tabouren  rent  portlona  of  lanil 
dlrectlT  tram  the  owner,  and  where  Iha 
oonditloni  of  Uia  coatract,  enwclidlr  the 
amount  of  rant,  are  datermluad  not  l^  cus- 
tom but  bT  compeUtlon.  This  >rslem  wan 
at  one  lime  characteristic  of  Ireland.  Tbe 
tenancy  waa  annual,  and  the  pridlcga  of 
oconpancy  was  put  np  to  auction,  the  eon- 
sequence  being  excesalTe  competition  and 
exorbitant  nnla  In  an  act  puaed  In  Ugo 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  touDt  in  Inland,  cottier  lenanolea 
are  deBnad  to  be  oottagei  writh  not  mot* 
than  halt  an  acre  <M  land,  ranted  by  Iha 


—  a  wedge.    In  tk. 

Dining  figure  a  Is  a 

ter  connecting  the  end 

of  the  rod  b  with  the  pta 


signifying  a  plain,  a ,    --  ..  ^ 

there  are  Ihcepcotea;  the  name  ol 
o(  bills  InOloDcattenhlre.— CtoUui 
a  breed  of  itieep  remarkable  (or  t] 
o(  their  wool,  formerly  pacnllar  to 
" — *  Qioucaator,  Hereford,  and  W 


Oott,  Cot  (kot),  n, 
amall  bed  or  a  part 


talnlng  11,000  cowriea 
Ocittftbai{kotta-bus).  n. 

•IMed  In  Ihrowbig  wine 
splUloa,  '-■-  '"■'-  ■— 

Zottagt  (kotUI),  n 


(L ,  from  Or.  tol- 

Euns.  which  con- 

ip*.  without 


CotUar  (kof  tl-«r),  n.  See  Co 
Cottluttm  (kova-tt-lva).  n. 
system.    See  Cottitr  Tsnurv  i 

tiaq  ij3  dT  ttaitntm. 
CottlM,  CcMt  (kof  Us,  koatY  i 


talnlog  in  breadth  ma  haU 
o(  the  beadlel.  and  when 
borne  alone  always  tenneil 
a  coif  by  KogUsh  henlda. 
■""'  "■"""   borne  In  paira 


CottUod  (kof tlsA  rp.  Id 
htr.  a  term  applied  to  bsnda. 
faesea,  ftc,  when  bonie  be- 


in  Uia  tomiatian  of  their  vi 

Lrtlcla.  of-^aton.  cotton.]  L  A 
jbttance  reaemblltis  Une  wnd. 
he  capaulea  or  pods  ol  Qoaay- 


cxyrroK 
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pimn.  the  cofcton-pUnt  (which  seeX  It  !•  t  he 
mAterial  of  a  lai^  proportion  of  cloth  for 
apparel  and  fanilture.  — 2.  Cloth  made  of 
cotton. —LaventUr  eotton,  the  popular  name 
of  SantoUna  Chattu»cypari»t%Ut  or  Abro- 
tanurn  /annina,  female  tonthemwood  or 
brotany,  an  erect  branching  bnah,  1  or  2 
feet  high,  the  stems  and  iMvea  of  which 
are  covered  with  a  hoarr  pabascence.  It 
ia  a  composite  p\Ant.—PhMo$opkic  cotUm, 
flowers  of  zinc,  which  resemble  cotton. 

Ckltton  (kof  tn).  a.  Pertaining  to  cotton; 
made  of  cotton;  consisting  of  cotton;  as, 
MiUm  cloth:  eotUm  itocldnga. 

Ootton  (kot'tnX  9.K  L  To  rise  with  a  nap, 
as  cotton  does. 

It  tHtt'Hs  well;  it  caonot  cImmim  but  bear 
A  pretty  n^p.  Famity  ^L0Vt. 

1  To  cMnent:  to  onite  with;  to  take  a  liking 

or  fancy  to;  to  associate  with:  generally  foI> 

lowed  by  to.    [Slang.  ] 

A  Quarrel  will  end  in  oa«  of  you  beinf  turiMd  o€,  in 
vhicn  case  it  will  not  b«  easy  to  cotton  wich  another. 

OotUmadt  (kof  tn-AdX  n.  A  atout,  T^ck 
fobric  of  cotton. 

CotUmary t  (kot'tn-a-rji  a.  Pertaining  to. 
or  made  of,  cotton.  '  OotUmary  and  woolly 
pillows.'    Sir  T.  Bnwm, 

Ootton-fin  (kot'tn-jinX  n.  A  machine  to 
separate  the  seeds  f^m  ootU»,  of  which 
thwe  are  several  kinds,  as  Uie  saw-^  in- 
vented by  Eli  Whitney,  the  Indian  chnrka 
or  foot-roller,  the  hand-gin,  Ac. 

Cotton-craM  (kot'tn-grasX  n.  The  nopolar 
name  ofa  genus  of  plants,  the  Erlopnorum, 
nat.  order  Cyperacem  Several  species  are 
found  in  Bntain.  and  their  white  cottony 
spikes  are  well  known  in  our  moors  and 
boga.  The  cottony  substance  has  been  used 
for  stufllng  pillows,  making  candle-wicks, 
Ac. 

OoUonian  (kot-t6n1-anX  A-  The  name  given 
to  a  famous  libranr.  founded  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  added  to  by  his  son  and  srandson,  and 
then  handed  over  to  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  nation.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museiun. 

Ootton-lord  (kot'tn-lordX  n.  A  rich  ootton 
manufacturer,  rivalling  a  real  lord  in  wealth, 
equipage,  and  style  of  living;  as,  eotton-U)rd» 
and  railway-klnga 

Ctotton-maohlne  (kot'tn-ma-shin).  n.  A 
machine  for  carding  or  spinning  cotton. 

Cotton-inamifkctory.  doUon-mlll  (kof- 
tn-ma-nQ-fak^tor-t  kortn-milXn.  A  mill,  or 
building,  with  machinery  for  cardinff,  rov- 
ing, spmnlng,  and  weaving  cotton,  by  the 
force  of  water  or  steam. 

OottonooraQy  (kot-tn-ok'ra-si),  n.  Persons 
interested  in  the  cotton  trade;  the  cotton- 
lords  collectively;  the  cotton-planting  or 
cotton-manufacturing  intereat    [Clmt  ] 

OOttononi  (kot'tn-usX  a.    Same  as  Cottony. 

Ckrtton-plant,  CkiUon-ilurubCkortn-piant. 
koftn-snrub).  ti.  The  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  Oossvpium,  nat  order  Malvace*. 
from  which  the  well-known  textile  sub- 
stance cotton  is  obtained.  The  genus  is  indi- 
genous to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World; 


Herbaceous  Cottoa  Plant  {G^itsx/ntm  h€r*<utMm). 


but  the  plants  are  now  cultivated  all  over 
the  world  within  the  limits  of  SO*  north  and 
south  of  the  equator.  All  the  species  are 
perennial  shrubs,  thouah  in  cultivation  they 
are  sometimes  treated  aa  if  they  were  an- 
Duala  They  have  alternate  stalked  and 
lobed  leaves,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  a 


three  or  Ave  celled  cMsule,  which  bursts 
open  when  ripe  throu^  the  middle  of  the 
cell,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds 
covered  with  the  beautiful  filamentous 
cotton.  The  North  American  ootton  is  pro- 
duced by  Qo$$ypiunK  barbadtnm,  and  two 
well-marked  varietiea  are  cultivated,  the 
long -staple  cotton,  grown  chiefly  in  the 
coast  districts,  which  haa  a  flue  soft  silky 
staple  neariy  S  inches  long,  and  the  short- 
staple  cotton,  grown  in  the  upland  and  in- 
land districts,  which  haa  a  staple  little  over 
1  inch  long  adhering  closely  to  the  seed. 
This  species  of  cotton  plant  is  cultivated 
widely  over  the  world.  The  cotton  grown 
in  South  America  is  obtained  from  O.  peru- 
vianum,  called  also  kidney-cotton.  The 
indigenous  Indian  q>ecies  is  O.  herbaceumt 
which  yields  a  short-stapled  cotton.  It  is 
grown  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region 
as  well  as  in  Asia. 

CtottOB-XkreM  (kot'tn-presl  n.  A  machine 
for  pressing  ootton  into  bales.  Bramah's 
press  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose. 

OottOB-rOM  (kortn-rAzX  n.  A  name  for  the 
plimts  of  the  genus  Filaao,  from  their  being 
covered  with  line  threads. 

Cotton-«lmib  (kot'tn-shrubX  n.   See  Cot- 

TOM-PLAIIT. 

Ctotton-tllistle  (kof  tn-this-lX  n.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Onopordon  AeantkiumyU  stout 
hoary  thistle  found  in  the  south  of  England. 
It  is  BO  called  from  its  cottony  white  stem 
and  leaves. 

Ootton-weed  (koftn-wMX  n.  The  common 
name  of  the  British  plants  of  the  genera 
Onaphalium  and  Filago,  from  the  soft  white 
pubescence  that  covers  them. 

Ootton-WOOd  (kof  tn-w^d).  n.  A  tree  of  the 
poplar  idndj  the  PoptUtu  moniliferaf  a  na- 
tive of  North  America.  The  '  cotton  *  from 
the  seeds  haa  been  used  in  France  and  Ger- 
many for  msktng  cloth  hats  and  p^per,  but 
the  experiment  was  found  unprofitable. 

Ootton-WOOl  (kof  tn-wulX  »-  A  name  some- 
times given  to  raw  cotton. 

Cottony  (koftn-iX  a.  l.  Downy;  nappy; 
coverod  with  hairs  or  pubescence  like  cot- 
ton.—2.  Soft  like  cotton. 

Cottown,  Cottar-town  (kof  toun,  kof  tir- 
tounX  n.  In  Scotland,  a  small  village  or 
hamlet  occupied  by  ootter%  dependent  on 
a  considerable  farm. 

Cottm  (kof  rel),  n.  A  trammel  to  support 
a  pot  over  a  fire. 

OoitlUI  (koftusX  n.  (L.1  A  genus  of  teleoa- 
tean  fishes,  including  the  bull-head  or  mil- 
ler^s-thumb,  the  sea-soorplon,  and  father- 

CotnrnlZ  (kft-tftr'hiksX  n.  p:«.,  aqualL]  In 
Cuvier's  arrangement  the  generic  name  of 
the  quails,  separated  from  the  partridges 
on  aoooimt  or  their  smaller  sise  and  the 
malea  wanting  epurs.    [See  Quail.] 

Co-tutor  (k6-tQwX  n.  A  joint  tutor;  one 
joined  with  another  or  others  in  the  guar- 
dianship or  education  of  a  child. 

If  every  means  be  ineffectual,  a  special  tutor  or 
eo-frntor  b  assigned  to  watcl^  over  the  education  of 
the  children.  Sir  IV.  ilmmUton. 

Ootsrli.  CotyU  (kotl-U,  kofi-laX  n.  [Or. 
kotyfl,  a  hollow,  cavity.]  1.  In  anaL  the 
cavity  of  a  bone  which  receives  the  end  of 
another  in  articulation —2.  In  ioU.  one  of 
the  suctorial  cups  or  disks  of  the  arms  of  a 
cuttle-fish,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches 
itself  to  any  object,  on  the  principle  of  a 
boy's  sucker. 

CotsrlOdon  (kot-U-«'donX  n.  [Or.  koiyliddn, 
from  kotulif  a  hoUow  or  cavity.]  1.  In  bot 
ttie  seed-leaf;  the  first  leaf  or  leaves  of  the 


Cotykdoov 

t.  Monocotyledon  (seed  of  A  rum  tn^ntlafumV. «,  Di- 
cotyledon •  seed  of  Pmfmvtr  Rhomt\.  3,  Pwycoty- 
ledon  (seed  of  Pintu  tytvestrit). 

embnro  plant,  forming,  together  with  the 
radicle  and  plumule,  the  embryo,  which 
exists  in  every  seed  capable  of  germination. 
Some  plants  have  only  one  cotyledon,  and 
are  accordingly  termed  fnenoeotyUdmunu; 
others  have  two,  and  are  dieotyledono>u$. 
These  differences  are  aooompanled  by  re- 
markable differences  in  the  structure  of 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  blossom^  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  division  of  (lower- 
lug  plants  into  two  great  dssset      The 


embryo  plant  of  the  Conlfene  has  many 
(three  to  twelve)  cotyledons,  and  Is  called 
polyeotyUdofumi.  The  cotyledons  contain 
a  supply  of  food  for  the  use  of  the  germin- 
ating plant  In  some  plants  the  store  is 
very  laige,  and  in  germination  the  seed- 
leaves  rnnain  under  the  ground,  as  in  the 
pea  and  oak:  in  others  the  store  is  not  so 
large,  and  the  seed-leavea  appear  above 
nound  and  perform  the  functions  of  true 
leaves;  while  there  is  a  large  class  of  seeds 
where  the  embryo  is  very  small,  and  the 
food  is  stored  up  around  it,  as  in  wheat  and 
the  butter-cup.— 2.  A  genus  of  plants,  navel- 
wort  or  penny- wort,  of  several  species,  nat 
order  Ciassulace«.  There  are  about  sixty 
species,  of  which  one  (C.  wntnUetui)  is  a 
native  of  Britain.— 8.  In  anat  a  tuft  of  ves- 
sels adhering  to  the  chorion  of  some  ani- 
mals.  See  Plackmta. 

Cotyledonal  (kot-il-4'don-alX  a,  Inbot  ot 
or  Delonging  to  the  cotyledon;  resembling 
a  cotyledon. 

Cotyledonary  (kot-n-A'don-a-ri),  a.  in  anat 
having  the  tun  called  cotyledon;  as,  the 
eotyUdonary  placenta  of  the  cow. 

CotylodonOQB  (kot-ll-fi'don-us),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  cotyledons;  having  a  seed-lobe;  as, 
eotyledonousViUsitM. 

Cotyllfbrm  (ko-tU'l-form),  a.  [Or.  kotyU^  a 
cavity  or  cup,  and  K.  /orm.]  In  j^ynol. 
having  the  form  of  a  ootyle;  shaped  like  a 
cup,  with  a  tube  at  the  base. 

Comoid  (kof  il-oidX  a.  (Or.  kotyli,  a  cavity, 
ana  eido$,  resemblance.]  In  anat  a  term 
applied  to  the  acetabulum,  or  the  cavity  of 
the  hip,  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone. 

Cotylophora (kot-U-of 'draX n.  [Or.  kotyli 
a  cup,  and  jM^rd,  bear.]    A  name  applied 
to  all  bovine  and  cervine  animals  (except 
Tragulus  and  the  camelsX  Uie  placenta  in 
them  being  cotyledonary. 

Couoh  (kouchX  v.i.  [Fr.  eouther,  O.Fr.  eol- 
eher,  Pr.  oolear.  It  eoleare,  to  lie  down, 
from  L.  eoUoeare,  to  lay,  to  place— eo/  for 
con,  and  loeare,  to  place.]  L  To  lie  down, 
as  on  a  bed  or  place  of  repose. 

When  Lore's  fair  goddess 
Couched  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed.   Shak. 

The  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 
The  knolls  once  more,  where  <»Hck'd  at  ease 
The  white  kine  glinuner'd.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  lie  down  on  the  knees;  to  stoop  and 
recline  on  the  knees,  as  a  beast 

Fierce  tigers  conched  around.  Dryden. 

8.  To  lie  down  in  secret,  or  in  ambush;  to 
lie  close  and  concealed. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  couched  in  a  furrow.  Ht^ywmrd. 

I  saw  a  bright  green  snake.  .  .  . 
Green  as  the  herbs  in  which  It  couched. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched.  Cotendge. 

4.  To  lie,  as  in  a  bed  or  stratum. 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  .  .  .  dew, 
and  for  the  deep  that  coueheth  beneath. 

Deut.  zxxiiL  i% 

5.  To  stoop;  to  bend  the  body  or  back;  to 
lower  in  reverence,  or  to  bend  under  labour, 
pain,  or  a  burden. 

Usachar  is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between 
two  burdens.  Gen.  xlis.  14. 

An  aged  squire 
That  seemed  to  couch  \xu6«t  his  shiekl  three-square. 

S/enser. 

Couch  (kouchX  v.t  1.  To  lay  down;  to  re- 
pose on  a  bed  or  place  of  rest 

Where  unbrulsed  youth,  with  unstoffed  brain. 
Doth  couch  his  Uoibs.  Shak. 

1  To  lay  down;  to  spread  on  a  bed  or  floor; 
as.  to  eoueh  malt— JL  To  lay  close,  or  in  a 
stratum;  to  make  to  stoop  and  lie  dose. 

The  waters  couch  themselves,  as  close  as  may  be. 
to  the  centre  of  the  globe.  Burnet. 

A  falcon  towering  in  the  skies  coueheth  the  fowl 
b«k>w  with  hb  wings'  shade.  Shah. 

4.  To  hide;  to  lay  close,  or  in  anottier  body. 

It  is  in  use  at  this  day.  to  couch  vessels  in  walls,  to 
gather  the  wind  fron  tiM  top,  and  pass  it  down  in 
spouts  into  rooms.  Bacon. 

5.  To  include  secretly;  to  hide;  or  to  express 
in  obscure  terms,  that  Imply  what  is  to  be 
understood:  with  under. 

AQ  this,  and  more,  lies  couched  under  this  allegory. 

i.'£*tran£e. 

Hence— fi.  To  involve;  to  comprise;  to  ex- 
press. '  Ignominious  words  though  clerkly 
couched.*    Shak. 

This  great  argument  for  a  future  state,  which  St. 
Paul  hatn  couched  in  the  words  read.  B/.  Attertmy. 

7.  To  fix,  as  a  spear,  in  the  rest  In  the  posture 
of  attack.  '  Coueh'd  their  spears  and  prick'd 
their  steeds.'    Tennytcn, 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh'd.  nor  pra)'d. 

Nor  saint,  nor  ladye.  calTd  to  ala ; 

But  he  stoop'd  his  head,  and  coueh'd  h\i  spear. 

And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  full  career.  Str  ir.  Scott. 


ch,  cAain;     «h,  8c  loeA;     g,  go;     I  job;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  ^ng;     TB,  then;  th,  (Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  whig;   ah.  arare.-See  KST. 


the  Isos.  which  the  cHtsract  hi 


Bay,  to  oirtuh  the  aye  or 
.     L  A  bed ;  a  place  for 


rhich  It  li  comiDun  V>  Ua  down 
'  Rolling  OD  thelrpoiple  c^cha. ' 
-  ■  —  place  fgr  repo»e,  *a  the 


tnnvum. — 3.  Ani 
irolawndbeiut 


4  A  layer,  coating,  nr  itratcm^  Bpecidcallj. 
(a)ln  moUtnjr.i  heap  at  ■teeped  barley  sprEnd 
ont  on  a  floor  to  allov  Benalnatlon  to  take 

iilaca,  and  h  coDTert  the  grain  Into  malt 
i)  Id  vafnHnj,  a  ground  or  coat  ot  colour. 
Tarnlali,  or  alie.  corering  the  canvai,  wall,  or 
other nirtace,  MAcDBtotgoldoraUTerlear 
laid  on  any  inbatanca  to  be  ifllded  or  il  tvel«fl. 
Oov^OiouchXe.t  [Sm  coDca-auM-l  In 
cwri  to  clear,  aa  laud,  from  conch^graaa 

Actol  IfipOH 


.  (konub'an-ii 
ly  ^lug  down.    [Rare.] 


Z  In  Ait.  lying  down  with  the  head  relHd. 

which    dlsUngDlihea    the 

poatute  of  duchaal  from » 

lag :  applied  to  a  Hon  or 
other  beaAt— L«nint  and 
eoudiant.  In  ^ic,  rlalng  up 
and  lying  down:  ap^led 
to  beaita. 


CondlM't  (liouch'ir).  n.  (From  alUebiriui. 
See  tgllDwlng  entry.)  In  old  Engliih  ilat- 
vUi,  a  factor:  a  realdeut  In  a  country  for 


(b)  A  boot  In  which  a  rellglou)  bouie  regia- 
ter  Ihelr  acta. 
Conch-Mlow  (kouchtel-ia).  n.     A   bed- 
fellow; a  companion  in  lodging. 


_-_•  (kouch'graiji  n.     [A  comip- 

Lloa  of  quiUh  or  qtiiik  grau-  See  Quitch  ] 
The  popular  name  of  IVitinim  Ttptiu,  a 
gpeclcBof  graaa  whlfh  Infests  arahfc  land. 
It  li  perennial,  and  propaifated  both  by 
•eed  and  by  Its  creeping  loolatock.  whirh 
i*  long  and  jointed.  11  spreadi  over  a  field 
with  MTeat  rapidity. 
CDaamng  (bouch'lug).  n.  L  The  act  of  itoop- 
log  or  bowing, 

vliion  hi  casea  ol  cataract.— 3.  In  tnalKn^. 
theapreadlngof maltlodry.  SeeCotCH.r.f. 
<toll0illn((kouch'lDg).n.    In njrk.  the  oper- 


OonebliM  (konch'lea),  a.    Having  no  couch 

GoniW  (ka'gilrX  n.    [An  abbreviation  ol 
the  native  name  ev^^upeudrana  or  ffu^ru- 

cat  kind,  hihabiting  moit  parte  of  Amer- 
ica.    It  iB  bv  •ome  caUed   the  puma  oi 


t  iB  by  . 


Cotdlwa  0<*^l£t),  «.    [Ft.,  btaa  taOer,  I 
Sow,  toEUde.)    L  Cullia,  a  pieoe  of  tiubi 

with  a  ebaiinel  or  groore  in  it.  at  the  alkh 

the  upright  posts  of  a  floodgate  or  sluice,  ^ 
£  One  A  the  aide  acenei  of  the  sC^b  In 

)lT(kb-lw«rXii.  [Fr.,aaiter,aatralna 
vruUr,  to  Bow,  to  atrain.  from  I.  sdon 
ter  or  strain.]  A  dredga  for  excavattn 
la.    The  following  eitrw:tde(cribeith 


t«  lowTn  thi 
large  cargo.  ^ 


re  Bella     It  1>  broad. 


Congnar  (ka'xii-lr),  n.    Same  aa  Cougar. 
CouWe  0">u'»]),  "■    SeeOiwHAOt 
Conl  (kDul).  B.    Avesaelortub.    See  Cow  i 
Could  (kiid),  n     (Sai.  eMhe,  past  tense  < 

the  type  oT  uouJd  from  inU  and  Amid  froi 
ihaO.    The  tme  orthography  is  caad  ]    Wi 


Conlenr-de-TOM  <ko-i*r-de-r& 


n,  pin;       »Ale,  not,  m 


!eatiatatafiaedaiiale,K(H|itaciuiwi4  isBd, 
«cr.   A«  MChbiail  MSSlilLlghm  ymt 

stiatmiti  ira^^t*  luchu  bn«d  the 

pfmring  rTam  the  p9^*  moiull  upon  xhc  ^hofr. 

>«,t  Colpe,!  n,  [Fr,  tmdft.  tnta  L. 
>,Bfault.|  Atault^ailn.  CAaucr 
W  (kart^rX  '1,  [A.  Sai.  eiiilrr.  bor- 
dlnimL.ci.i[(!ra1inlfe.acoii]tM-.l  An 
blade  or  knife  inserted  Into  the  beam 
plough  for  the  purpoae  0(  cutting  the 
ad  and  facUltaUng  the  aeparaUoDOl  the 
iv-«llcc  by  the  ptonghttun. 
MTJUll  <k3ll%r->wb).  n.  A  popolar 
ibst  <!u»  K«-Mid  otnenrlM  knowa  a* 
poOlti  (JiVatemila  ai   " 


UUlU  (ktfma-renh  i 


rfieoV  th 
BOllUbe 


le  proximate 

le  i>ijit«ru  ed*. 

Dsed  In  medicine,  and  it  gITea  navov 
iS  Swlia  cheeaa  called  achabileger. 

B  of  the  tree  (Sipkriz  Ddarabi)  which 
la  the  iweet-icenled  Tonga  or  Tonka 
of  the  pflTfumera.  It  la  a  native  of 
chOulana.where  it  forma  a  large  foreat 
It  belongs  Co  tbenat.  order  Xegoml- 

dl  (konn'sU),  «,  (Fr.  amcifc;  L  em- 
word  is  often  Improperly  confounded 

»  BpeclBlly  dedguUd  tc 

■trate  hi  Che  adUDlniaCraUoa  ol  tlv 
inment,  at  in  Oretl  Britain :  the  bo-Iy 
iTT-coandllorai  at,  the  ptetldent  of  the 
eir  (t)InBao»of theAmericanitatM. 
inch  of  the  legltUture.  conwwDdinu 
the  Beoate  In  other  ttatet,  and  aUcl 

latea  and  theologlana.  canreDM  f»r 
regulating  matten  rA  doctrine  and 
ditciptlne  In  the  Church. 


ol  detiberaUoni  conanltatlcin. 


(Keui 


.rthei 


li'K 


lates  and  dlvinea.  repretentina  the  whole 
Church;  aa,  the  Counttf  Pf  Mm.— Pniy- 
eoKnfiJ.  a  select  oouncil  lor  advising  the 
sovereign  in  the  Bdmhiittratlon  nl  the  gor- 
enuptut.  See  FHJVI<X)LKCIl.-'l.ovifi  f$ 
Cifinrii  nixf  Surton,  the  uame  given  lo  the 
juilges  or  aenaton  ol  the  Colltwi  of  JnaUc*  la 
EdjDbut^h.-  Bookt  r^  Cfi^'itii  Qttd  Sattiin, 
the  records  helonglng  lo  the  CoUege  of  Jus- 
tice, In  which  deeda  and  other  writt  are  In- 
serted — Oenero/  couraI  <tf  a  unmrvi^/.  In 
Scotch  UDlvenitlea,  a  body  cautlstlng  ul  th* 


J,  poBUd;       il,  Sc  abuse;     J,  Br.  kjr. 
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COUmXNANCE 


court  (that  i>,  the  rector.  prinoiMl,  and  four 
asMMorsX  the  profeeeora,  masters  of  arts, 
doctors  of  medicine,  Ac.  The  cotmcil  meets 
twice  a  year,  and  its  duties  are  to  deliberate 
upon  anv  question  affecting  the  unirersity. 
and  make  representations  regarding  It  to 
the  university  court— ilu/»e  Covntu.  See 
Avuc— Courted  qf  var,  an  assembly  of  ofll- 
cers  of  high  rank  called  to  consult  with  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  or  admiral 
of  a  fleet  on  matters  of  supreme  importance. 
Stn.  Assembly,  meeting,  congress,  diet, 
convention,  convocation. 
€oimell-1>oard(koun'8U-bdrdXn.  L  Council- 
table;  the  table  round  which  a  council  holds 
consultation. 

He  hath  commanded 
To-roorrow  moraing  at  the  cPHneil-btmnl 
He  be  convened.  ShaJt. 

%  The  councO  itself  in  deliberation  or  ses- 
sion. 
ConnoU-book  (koun'sU-buk),  n.    The  book 
in  which  the  names  of  prlvy-counciUors  are 
entered. 

Halifax  was  infomed  that  hU  Mnrfces  were  no 
Umcer  needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the 
€»Hiteii'60«k.  Maatutay. 

CkraBdl-ohamber  (koun'sU-chim-birX  n. 
An  apartment  occupied  by  a  council,  or  ap- 
propriated to  deliberations  on  government 

CmmoUlstt  (koun'sil-ist),  n.  A  member  of 
a  council;  hence,  one  who  gives  an  opinion. 

I  win  be  in  three  months  an  expert  ontnaiist 

ConnoUlor  (koun'sU-to).  n.  The  member  of 
a  council;  specifically,  a  member  of  a  com- 
mon ooundl  or  of  the  privy-cotmciL— 
CouneiUor  C(f  a  burgh,  in  Scotland,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  ixHiy  of  a  burgh,  not  a 
magistrate.  See  Towif-ooimCTL.  — Pnvy- 
couneOlor,  a  member  of  the  prlvy-coimciL 

Coimdl-man  (koun'sil-manX  n.  A  member 
of  a  dbr  common  counciL 

Covmoll-table  (koun'sil-ti-blX  n.  Council- 
board. 

Co-undt  (kd-AnO,  «t  (L.  eo  for  eon^  and 
unu$t  one.]    To  combine  or  Join  into  one. 

(They)  are  in  man  one  and  n-uittd  together. 

FeitMatm. 

Co-unltet  (kd-a-nltO,  «-^  1^0  ^uiite.  Dr.  H, 
Mare. 

Counael  (koun'selX  n.  [Fr.  eonteU;  L,  eon- 
tsZium,  an  advice,  from  eontulo,  from  the 
same  root  as  eontul^  and  literally  meaning, 
to  sit  together,  and  hence  to  deliberate. 
See  Council.]  l.  Advice;  opinion,  or  in- 
struction, given  upon  request  or  otherwise, 
for  directing  the  judgment  or  conduct  of 
another;  opinion jriven  upon  deliberation 
or  consultanon.  '  m  ccun$el  had  misled  the 
girL'    Tennyon, 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  nuttut 
that  a  friend  gtveth,  and  that  a  man  rireth  himself. 
•%  there  is  between  the  cffunstl  of  a  friend  and  of  a 
flatterer.  Bacon. 

^  Consultation;  interchange  of  opinions. 

We  took  sweet  c»hhs*1  together.  Ps.  Iv.  14. 

3.  Deliberation ;  examination  of  conse- 
quences. 

They  all  confess  that  in  the  working  of  that  first 
cause.  c«uHstl  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way 
observed.  Hoektr. 

A.  Prudence;  deliberate  opinion  or  Judg- 
ment, or  the  faculty  or  habit  of  judging 
wltti  cautioa 

0  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men.  and  un- 
derstanding and  cpuMfti  to  men  of  honour. 

Ecdus.  XXV.  5. 

The  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest,  and  counttt 
from  the  ancients.  E«ek.  vii.  a6. 

h.  Deliberate  purpose;  design;  Intent; 
scheme;  plan. 

The  counttt  of  the  froward  is  carried  headlong. 

Job  V.  13, 
To  show  the  immutability  of  his  ^MMjw/.  Heb.  vi  17. 

A  Secrecy;  the  fecrets  intrusted  in  consul- 
tation: secret  opinions  or  purposes;  as,  let 
a  man  keep  his  own  counjcf.— 7.  In  Scrip. 
directions  of  God's  word;  the  revealed  wul 
of  God,  or  his  truth  and  doctrines  conoem- 
ing  the  way  of  salvation. 
Thoa  shalt  guide  me  by  thy  counoei.  Ps.  Ixxiil.  14. 

1  have  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all  the  eotnt' 
xr/ofGod.  Acts  XX.  97. 

&  One  who  gives  counsel,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  law;  any  counsellor  or  advocate 
engaged  in  the  trial  or  management  of  a 
cause  in  court,  or  any  number  of  counsellors, 
barristers,  or  sei^ants  united  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  case;  as,  Uie  plaintiff's  taun»ei^ 
or  the  defendant's  cmumL  (In  this  sense 
the  word  has  no  plural;  but  in  the  singu- 
lar number  is  sppUcable  to  one  or  more 
persons.]— QiMent  otrntusf  (or  kwffM  eoim- 


mO,  barristers  appointed  counsel  to  the 
crown,  on  the  nomination  of  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  taking  precedence  over  ordinary 
barristers.  They  have  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing a  silk  gown  as  their  professional  robe, 
that  of  other  banisters  being  of  stuff. 
Ooumel  (koun'selX  e.t  pret  &  pp.  eout»- 
seUtfd;  ppr.  eounseUsiH^.  [L.  oonnfior.]  LTo 
give  advice  or  deliberate  opinion  to,  for  the 
government  of  conduct;  to  advise,  exhort^ 
warn,  admonish,  or  instruct 

I  tennttl  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire. 

Rev.  UL  18. 
Tliey  that  win  not  be  <v«iMctf«/ cannot  be  helped. 

^     W  Se^V^v^V^W~9 

S.  To  advise  or  recommend. 

Say  they  who  cotnuti  war.  We  are  decreed. 
Reserved  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  MiUoM. 

OOQllMl-lntper  (koun'sel-kip-«rX  n.  One 
who  can  keep  a  secret 

Ooumel-lcaivlns  (koun'sel-kfip-ing),  a. 
Keeping  secrets;  preserving  secrecy.  *  Cur- 
tain d  with  a  countel-keeping  cave.'    Shak. 

CounienaMe  (konn'sel-a-bl).  a.  L  Willing 
to  receive  counsel;  diraosed  tOL  follow  the 
advice  or  opinions  of  oCners. 

Very  few  menof  so  great  parts  were  more  cmwMA 
/•^/r  Uian  he.  Lortt  Cimrtmhn, 

2.  Suitable  to  be  counselled  or  advised; 
wise;  expedient 

He  did  not  believe  It  cwmueUaUe.    Cimrendm. 

OOQUtilor  (koun'sel-^X  ^  ^  Anv  person 
who  gives  counsel  or  advice:  as.  m  Great 
Britain,  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  heredi- 
tary eoun»0iwr$  of  the  crown. 

His  mother  was  his  cottnselhr  to  do  wickedly. 

a  Chr.  xxiL  3. 

Thomas  Wentworth.  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of 

great  abilities,  eloquence,  and  courage,  but  of  a  cruel 

and   imperious   nature,    was  the   tounullor  roost 

trusted  tn  political  and  military  affairs.      Macauitiy. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council;  a  councillor. 

The  distinction  between  councitlor,  a  member  of 
a  comidU  and  counseHcr,  one  who  gives  counsel. 
was  not  formerly  made,  bat  is  now  very  generally 
recognised  and  observed.  Goodrich. 

8.  One  who  Is  consulted  by  a  client  in  a 
law  case;  one  who  gives  advice  in  relation 
to  a  question  of  law;  one  whose  profession 
is  to  give  advice  In  law,  and  manage  causes 
for  clients;  a. barrister. 

Connsellonblp  (koun'sel-^shipX  n.  The 
office  of  a  counsellor. 

Oonnt  (kountX  v.t  [Fr.  conter,  compter; 
It  and  L.  eomputare,  to  sum  up,  reckon, 
compute.  See  Coxputi.]  1.  To  number; 
to  tell  or  name  one  by  one.  or  by  small 
numbers,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  whole 
number  of  units  in  a  collection;  to  reckon; 
to  compute:  as,  to  count  the  years,  days, 
and  hours  of  a  man's  life;  to  count  the  stars. 
Who  can  cottni  the  dust  of  Jacob      Num.  xxiiL  la 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths; 
We  should  raw  w/ time  by  heart-throbs. 

P.  7.  Bailey. 
Some  tribes  of  rode  nations  count  their  years  by 
the  coming  of  certain  birds  among  them  at  certain 
srasons.  and  leaving  them  at  others.  Locko. 

2.  To  reckon;  to  place  to  an  account;  to 
ascribe  or  impute;  to  consider  or  esteem  as 
belonging. 

Abraham  believed  In  God.  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness.  Gen.  xv.  6. 

3.  To  esteem;  to  account;  to  reckon;  to 
think,  Judge,  or  consider. 

I  count  them  my  enemies.  Ps.  cxxxix.  se. 

Neither  count  1  my  life  dear  to  myself.  Acts.  xx.  94. 

I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Chris- 
tian child.  Tennyson. 

—To  count  kin,  to  reckon  up  or  trace  rela- 
tionship. 

No  kniffht  in  Cumberland  so  good 
But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 

Sir  t*^.  Scott. 

—To  count  out,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  speaker  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  members  tn  the  house,  and,  there 
being  found  to  be  fewer  than  forty,  to  inti- 
mate that  there  is  not  a  quorum,  when  the 
sitting  stands  adioumed;  as,  the  house  was 
counted  out  last  night  at  nine  o'clock.— 
Stn.  To  number,  reckon,  calculate,  com- 
pute, enumerate. 

Ooont  (kountX  v.i.  1.  To  be  counted :  to  swell 
the  number;  to  add  to  the  strength  or  In- 
fluence, as  of  a  party  or  interest;  as,  each 
additional  one  counts.— 2.  To  found  anac- 
cotmt  or  scheme;  to  reckon;  to  rely:  vritii 
on  or  upon. 

One  name  excir^  considerable  alarm— that  of 
Michael  Arnold.  Hr  was  brewer  to  the  palace:  and 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  government  counted  on 
his  voice.  Macauiay. 

8.  In  iat0,  to  plead  orally;  to  annie  a  matter 
in  court;  to  recite  a  count— To  eocmt  <t^,t 


to  take  note  or  heed  of;  to  pay  attention  to. 
'No  man  eoonteci^ her  beauty.'  Shak. 
Cknmt  (kountX  n.     [Fr.  conie,  compte.] 

1.  Beckoning;  the  act  of  numbering;  as, 
this  is  the  number  according  to  my  count. 

2.  Number.  'Of  blessed  saints  for  to  in- 
crease the  count*  Shak.—S.  Account)  esti- 
mation; value. 

Some  others  that  in  hard  asnies 
Were  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold. 

S/cnser. 

4  In  toio,  a  particular  chai^  in  an  indict- 
ment»  or  narration  in  pleading,  setting 
forth  the  cause  of  complaint  'niere  may 
be  different  counts  in  the  same  declaration. 
— CoutU  and  reckoning,  the  technical  name 
given  to  a  form  of  process  in  Scots  law,  by 
which  one  party  may  compel  another  to  ac- 
count with  him,  and  to  pay  the  balance 
which  mav  appear  to  be  due. — Count-out. 
in  the  British  House  of  Ck>mmons,  the  act 
of  the  speaker  when  he  counts  the  ntmiber 
of  members  present,  and.  not  finding  forty, 
intimates  that  thwe  is  not  a  quorum,  when 
the  sitting  stands  adjourned. 
Cknmt  (KountX  n.  [Fr.  comte,  from  L. 
comes,  eomitis,  a  companion,  speoiflcally,  in 
later  times,  of  the  emperor  or  king— com 
for  eon,  with,  and  i,  root  of  eo,  itum,  to  go. 
See  (X)1I8TABIJL]  A  titie  of  foreign  nobil- 
itv,  equivalent  to  the  English  earl,  and 
whose  domain  is  a  county. 

Comes,  the  Cotmt  of  the  Francs,  is  the  earl  of  the 
shire.  Blackstone. 

—Count palatine,  (a)fonnerly  the  proprietor 
of  a  county,  who  exercised  regal  prerogatives 
within  his  countv,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had 
his  own  courts  of  law,  appointed  Judges  and 
law  officers,  and  could  pardon  murders, 
treasons,  and  felonies.  All  writs  and  Judi- 
cial processes  proceeded  in  his  name,  while 
the  king's  writs  were  of  no  avail  within  the 
palatinate.  The  Bail  of  Chester,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
were  the  Counts  Palatine  of  England.  The 
queen  is  now  Duchess  and  Countess  Pala- 
tine of  Lancaster.  The  earldom  palatinate 
of  Chester,  simHarlv  restricted,  is  vested  in 
the  eldest  son  of  the  monarch,  or  In  the 
monarch  himself  when  there  is  no  Prince 
of  Wales.  Durham  became  a  palatinate  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
continued  in  connection  with  the  bishopric 
till  1886,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  crown. 
As  count  oalatine,  the  bishop  enioyed  the 
secular  title  of  Earl  of  Sadberge.  (b)  Origin- 
ally, the  judge  and  highest  officer  of  the 
Oerman  kings,  afterwards  of  the  German 
emperors  and  archdukes;  at  a  later  date, 
an  officer  delegated  by  the  German  emperors 
to  exercise  certain  imperial  privileges.  See 
County  Palatine  under  COUKTT. 
ConntablA  (kount'a-bl),  a.  That  may  be 
numbered. 

They  are  ceuntahte  by  the  thousand  and  the  mil- 
lion, wno  have  suffered  cruel  wrong.  Carlyle. 

Conntenanoe  (koun'ten-ansX  n.  [Fr.  con- 
tenanee,  from  eontenant,  containing,  from 
contenir,  to  contain;  L.  contineo—con,  and 
teneo,  to  hold.]  1.  The  face;  the  whole  form 
of  the  face,  the  features  considered  as  a 
whole;  visage.  'In  countenance  somewhat 
doth  resemble  voil'  Shak.  'Her  counten- 
ance all  over  pale  again. '  Tennyson.  —2.  Air: 
look;  aspect;  appearance  or  expression  of 
ttieface. 

Be  not.  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance. 

Mat.  vi.  16. 
We  wiU  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the 
answer  ye  shall  receive.  Bacon. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse— 
With  a  glassy  countenance 
Did  she  look  to  CameloC  Tennyson. 

8.  Favour;  good-will;  encouragement;  sup^ 
port;  patronage;  kindness. 

Thou  hast  made  him  glad  with  thy  countenance. 

Ps.  xxL  6. 
That  which  would  appear  offence  to  us.  his  conn- 
tenanoe would  change  to  virtue.  ShaM. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  counte- 
nance  to  piety  and  virtue.  B/.  yftter^ury. 

4.t  Show;  pretence;  superficial  appearance. 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  countenance  of 
great  discontent  thereat  AscMam. 

6.  In  law,  credit  or  estimation.— To  keep 
the  countenance,  to  preserve  a  calm,  com- 
posed, or  natural  look,  unruffled  by  passion; 
to  refrain  from  expressing  sorrow,  joy, 
anger,  or  other  passion,  by  an  unchanged 
countenance. 

Ev'n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid  removed. 
Disclosed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved.    Dryden, 

—In  countenance,  in  an  assured  condition 
or  aspect;  in  favour;  in  estimation;  free 
from  shame  or  dismay. 
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coutrrEMANCi; 


lioUD'tea-uuX  vtrntt  i  pp. 
ppr.  om,itfnancxng.  1  fo 
lunga;  to  ud;  to  aappott;  w 


'.  I  To  nuke  a  ibow  at;  t 


S.  t  To  kesp  u  uppeuSDCe  of;  to  act  mitablr 
to;  taheiu  keeping  with. 

Cmmtonaiicu*  (koan'Mn-ua-ftrX  n-  Od« 
wbo  couDteniDceB.  taToon.  or  inpport*. 

OcnUltar- (kann'Urt.  A  freqaent  preSi  In 
oompomid  worda,  trom  L  eontra.  through 
Iform.  eountn,  and  alonlfTlng  coonteisctlon 
or  oppoalUon.  (3m  mIoo,  Codhtek,  odn.) 
It  ni»  ba  pnflivd  to  anj  noun,  adJecCfre, 
omrblmplylDS  action,  power,  or  In HnancA; 
bence  IM  uu  Is  practlcaU]'  unllmlCsd. 

Cimilter  (koonl'SrX  odD,  (FT.  amtn:  L. 
amtra  —  i  compound  of  mn  and  tra,  like 
intra,  ulra,  cUra.  vitro.  See  CofTHA.] 
1.  Cktotmry;  In  oppoiltlon:  In  an  oppoalta 
direction:  uied  chlBfly  with  run  or  go;  u. 


Oonntw  (koom'Ur] 


iui'Ur\  a.    A 
itaconlBtlc. 


Oonilt«T  (koun 
WMly'glve  ™ 


6r)     . 


[Fr.    , 


:.  for 


a  principal  pirt.  but  now  used 

ihouldenBnd  under  the  nsok.— 3.  Inaifcfp, 
an  arched  ipace  In  the  itern  between  the 
boUom  at  the  ttem  anil  the  wlng-trauonia 
and  buttock. — I^e  courUer'tiinbtrt  are  ihort 


Lmben  In  the  item,  put  In  for  tbepuipoAe 
{ itrengthenlng  the  counter.— 4.  llie  back 
■eatber,  or  heel  part,  of  ■  boov 
OOimMr  <kount^er).  n.  1.  One  who  connta 
or  reekon*;  an  audltur  —i.  That  which  In- 
dicate! ■  nnmber;  thi        


» the  like,  ui 
K  Money,  In  i 


1  (or  til 


h  roonej'  la 
la  In  a  ahop 


&.  Tbe  name  ol  two  lormer  pctsmu  In  the 
eltr  ol  London  and  of  one  wbloh  foimerly 
nlated  In  Southwark. 

a.  A  tell-tale;  a  contrivance  in  an  engine  or 
carriage  to  tell  unmben,  u  of  itroke*  or 
revolullona. 
Oonntarl  (ki 


IT  (kounfer),  c. 
m  blow  whUe  i 


S^"i5^SS3 


, „-,.     C.  King^. 

CoimMTMit  (kount-«r-akf).  v.t    To  tct  In 
oppoeltlon  to;  to  Under,  defeat,  or  fnutrate 


Action  In  oppoeltlon;  blndnnce:  retlai 

Ommtemctlve  (koun'ierakt-lr),  a, 
"°      "  (koun'ter-^l-li),   t 


OcnULtaT^BKBILt  (koun'ter-i-Jenll  n.  Anj- 
thlug  which  counteracta  or  acta  In  oppoal- 
Uon; an  oppoilng  agent. 

Conater-approWli  (koun't*r-ap-prflchX  n. 
In  fort,  a  work  coniliting  of  unea  and 
trenchet  thrown  up  b;  Ibe  be^eoed  li 
to  attack  the  worka  of  the  beilwen 
hinder  tbeUr  i 
approaeJi,  a  ti 


'hlchthabealegedmal 
-    '      ':h(aiidle 


CouLtar-ftttTketloii  (koont'tr-ftt-trak"- 
ihoni  n.    Oppoaito  attraction. 

Coniuar-kttnetlTa  (koim't«r-*t-tnkt-lr), 
a.    Attracting  Id  an  oppoelte  war. 

ComKarlMlUMt  (koun -Itr- bar ani),  ■.(. 
pret  A  pp.  c«u»E*r6aIan«d;  ppr.  Mvnler- 
ialaneinff.  To  weigh  agaliial;  to  weigh 
BgninBt  with  an  equal  weight;  toactegalnat 
with  equal  power  or  effect;  to  countervalL 


CmmtarbaJAnca  (koun'ttr-bal-ani),  n. 
1.  Squal  weight,  power,  or  agencj  acting  in 
cppoaltlon  lo  anything. 

t.  A  weight  applied  to  balance  tbe  tlbntlng 
parte  of  machinery  upon  their  aiii  ao  ai  to 
caoH  them  to  turn  freely  and  to  require 
tittle  power  to  put  them  In  motion;  alio, 
a  weight  by  wtuch  a  lerer  acted  upon  by 
an  Intermitting  force  li  re  tamed  tolUpou- 

acUng  ateam-eoglne 

(knuLtar-tatterT  (koun'l«r-bat-tr-l>,  n. 
una.  a  battery  nieed  to  play  on  another. 
^rand  (koun'ttr-bond),  n.  A  bond 
t  from  loH  one  wbo  baa  giren  bond 
'  f  Indemnlflcatlon. 
'ter-bi*i\  n.  tfaut. 
iretop-aall  yard. 

_  , .l*r-br»n,  e.f.     A'ouf. 

ippoelte  direction*:  M.  to  amn- 
trroran  uio  yarda,  that  la,  lo  brace  tbe 
head-yarda  one  way  and  tiie  after-yardi 
another. 

^unterbniT  (koun-t«r-bur);  >.  (.  To  itrlke 
back  oi  In  an  oppoelCo  direction ;  to  diire 
back;  tu  stop  by  a  blow  or  Impulse  In  front 
(JonnterlniB  (kouD'Ur-ban.  ».  A  blow  In 
._  ..    .\_....._    ,__  u„trtopa 


Lff  (kouD'Ui 
luiitBTtaitl  (koun'UrkailX  n.    DelnilTe 


OOITKTXB-KZTEHSIOtl 


ni.i'!- 


it-«r).  n. 


book- 
keeper; UHd  In  coniempL     Sliat. 

Ooimton±aiIB«  (koun'wr-Gbin]),  n.  Ki- 
change;  redprooaClon.  '  The  amiifercAafya 
li  severally  haU.'    Sliat. 

Ommtareliaiim  (koan-t«r-chinn.  ■.(.  pret. 
^pp.oount^reAawtd;ppT.a>unttriAaT*fftKiff- 
To  give  and  receiVe,  or  to  cause  lo  changD 

Elacei;  to  cauie  to  change  from  one  itals 
1  Ita  oppoalte;  to  cauae  (o  make  altemala 
changes;  to  alternate. 

And.  AowiDC  npfdlr  betwta 

The  Ivrel  uET'iiuhdLmoul.pMi 

Ordut  ami  brilbl.  TB-iftit. 

OountncIUUlcMl  (konn-tCr-chin]d').  IV- 
_  1  Eiclianged.— t.  In  Acr. 

7  a  term  Implying  Uut  lbs 
Held  ii  of  (wo  tlDCtnTea. 
metal  and  colour,  and  tbat 
the  charge  upon  it  par- 
take* of  both,  the  chaise. 
or    part  of    the   chuxe- 

/  which  lies  In  the  metal, 
being  of  colour,  and  vioe 

'^.'T'EJI'S^  OonntorcliMgt     (konn'- 

couDicrchan^ed.      l£r-chlLrJ).  n.  An   tqiTHK 
tll«  charge. 


which 


:toFachi 


destroy  the  effect  of  a  chan 
CmmterallMk     (koun-Ur-cfaek'),     *.  (. 
To  oppOH  or  stop  by  some  obatsclai  to 

CcmnMrellMk  (koun'tte-cbek),  n.     Check; 

0<niiit«T-clieTToii7(koiin- 

—   t«r-ahei'ron-l),inn**r.  a 
divtdoB  ol  the  field  ebet- 

Sonnter-componr, 
Counter- compoa* 

u  Air.  an  epiuiel  fur  * 

boKler,  bend,  or  other  or- 

,,..     diqary,     which    Lt     oooi- 

pounded  of  two  ranka  of 

pane*,  or  row>  ol  chei-'ken. 

Counter -oondutnt  ^(koun-t^-konch'aoii 


M 


barbig  their  he 
trary  dlrectioni 


ComLtTcmrant  (konn'- 


cDirent  in  an  oppodt*  dlrectloa. 

OOantndMd  (>annt«T-dM),  n.  A  *eci«l 
writing,  either  belore  a  noUiy  or  under  a 
prtTala  teal,  which  ileatTDra,  Inralldat*^  or 
alten  a  pol^  deed. 

CooBttrtlitlnetlon  (koan'MTHUa-Un^- 
abon],  n.    Contradlstlnctinn. 

Conntartfnln  (koDn'ter-drtn).  n.    a  di^a 
run  alongflde  of  acanal  or  em unked  water- 
way, lo  Tntercept  and  c 
or  receptacle  the  water 
through. 

ConntardnT  (konn-Ur-dr«'),e. 


which  may  n 


an  oiled  paper,  i 


#ft¥i 


to  cop7.  M  ■  deiten 
r  a  fine  linen  clolh, 
ir  tnnsparent  enb- 


3ff4 


evldeDce:  eitldence  oi 


mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      Ddte,  not.  move;       tabe,  tab.  bnll; 


COX7NTERFAI8AKCE 
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OOUNTERPASSANT 


frBcture  br  nuUdng  extendon  in  the  oppo- 
site directton.    See  EXTBxnoM. 

OovntorfliLlianoe,«».  8ee  Countbrfwawct. 

OounterfiBtt  (koun'Ur-flfc).  v.L  [Fr.  eof»- 
tr^aiM,  conh-^aU—eontrt,  and  fain,  to 
mikke:  L.  contra  and  faeio.]  1.  To  oopj 
or  imitate,  without  anthnrity  or  rishti  and 
with  a  riew  to  deceive  or  defraud,  by  paas- 
ing  the  oopj  or  thing  forged  for  that  which 
it  original  or  genuine;  to  make  a  likeneM  or 
reeemblance  of  with  a  view  to  defraud;  as. 
to  0ounterf9it  coin,  bank-notea,  a  teal,  a 
bond,  a  deed  or  other  inttniment  in  writing, 
the  handwriting  or  lignature  of  another, 
Ac,;  to  forge.— 2.  To  imitate;  to  copy;  to 
make  or  put  on  a  lemblanoe  of ;  as,  to  coun- 
UrfHt  the  voice  of  another  person-,  to  cow^ 
ter/eit  piety. 

FuU  wen  ciMV  hashed  with  <VMi«**;^dtatf  glee 

At  aU  hii  jokiBs.  for  many  a  Joke  had  he.  MdtmM. 

Ooonterfeit  (koun't^r-fltX  v.i.  To  feign:  to 
dissemble;  to  carry  on  a  fiction  or  deception. 

How  m  ai^ree*  it  with  your  ir^avity. 

To  t9HHter/e$i  thus  jtrcmly  with  your  slave.  SMmt. 

Ooonterfeit  (koun't^r-fltX  a.  l.  Hade  in 
imitation  of  something  else,  with  a  view 
to  defraud  by  passing  the  false  copy  for 
genuine  or  original;  as,  counterfeit  coin;  a 
eounter/eU  bond  or  deed;  a  eountetfeU  biU 
of  exchange.— 2.  Assuming  the  appearance 
of  somethmg;  false;  spurious;  hypocritical; 
as.  a  eotmter/eit  friend.  ^8.  flavbig  resem- 
blance to;  representating  by  imitation  or 
likeness. 

Ijook  here  upoo  this  picture,  and  on  this 

The  {vwiOn^Mr  presentment  of  two  brothers.  SMaJt. 

8tk.  Forged,  fictitious,  false,  spurious,  sup- 
posititious, hypocritical 
Counterftlt  (koun't«r-fltX  n.  l.  A  cheat;  a 
deceitful  person;  one  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  U  not:  one  who  personates  an- 
other; an  impostor. 

I  am  no  e^mnfet^^t  to  die  is  to  be  a  ctunki^kit: 
for  he  b  but  the  e^uniitfnt  of  a  man,  who  liath  not 
the  life  of  a  man.  Shmk. 

2.  In  tow.  one  who  obtains  money  or  goods 
by  counterfeit  letters  or  false  tokens.— 
j).  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  some- 
thing, but  without  lawful  authority,  and 
witti  a  view  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false 
for  the  true. 

There  would  be  no  (•mUtrftiis  but  for  the  sake  of 
aoacthing  real.  TUMnn, 

4.t  Likeness  or  counterpart;  portrait 

What  find  I  hrret 
Fair  Portia's  emmitr/tit.  ShaM. 

CooBterfttter  Ckountto-fit^),  n.  l.  One 
who  counterfeits;  one  who  copies  or  imi- 
tates; specifically,  one  who  copies  or  forges 
bank-notes  or  coin;  a  forger.— 1  One  who 
assumes  a  false  appearance,  or  who  makes 
false  pretences.  'Coimlsi/«ilen  of  devotion.' 
Sherwood. 

Coonterfimiy  (koun't«rfit-llX  ado.  By 
forgery;  falsely:  fictitiously. 

Ckmnterfenneiit  (konn'tAr-fto-mentX  n. 
Ferment  opposed  to  ferment 

C<ranterflMano6,t  OonntertklMnoet 
(koun-tAr-f^'xans,  konn-tdr-fi'sansX  n.  [Fr. 
corUr^faiaanee.\  1.  The  act 
of  forging;  forgery.- 2.A 
counterfeiting;  dissimula- 
tion. 

The  outward  expression  and 
emtHttr/mitmHet  tit  all  these  is 
the  form  of  godlinast 

B^.  HmlL 

Oonnter-flonr,  Oounter- 
flenre  (koun't6r-fi6-ri. 
koun'tdr-flfireX a.  In  her. 
an  epithet  denoting  that 
the  flowers  with  which 
an  ordinary  is  adorned 
stand  opposite  to  each  other  alternately. 

CoontenbU  (koun't^r-foilX  n.  1.  That  part 
of  a  tally  formerly  struck  in  the  exchequer, 
which  was  kept  by  an  ofllcer  in  that  court 
the  other,  called  the  eU>di^  being  delivered  to 
the  person  who  had  lent  the  king  money 
on  the  account  Called  also  OnmterttoelE. 
S.  A  kind  of  complementary  and  easily  de- 
tached portion  of  a  document  Mch  as  a 
bank  cheque  or  draft  which  is  retained  by 
the  person  giving  the  document  and  on 
whicn  is  written  a  memorandum  of  the  main 
particulars  contained  in  the  principal  docu- 
ment 

Oounterfbroe  (konn't^r-fdrsX  n.  An  oppos- 
ing or  counteracting  force. 

AfTicultural  improvement  mav  thus  be  considered 
to  be.  not  so  moch  a  €mtn»ir/^rtt  conflicting  with 
increase  of  population,  as  a  partial  relaxation  of  the 
bonds  which  con6ne  that  increnae.        J.  S.  MiU. 

Oomtterfbirt  (koun't^fOrtX  n.   l.  In  /ort  a 


A  double  treasure 
flory  and  counter- 
flory. 


buttress,  spur,  or  pillar  serving  to  support 
a  wall  or  terrace  sttoiect  to  bulge.  Hence— 
1  A  spur  or  projecting  portion  of  a  moun- 
tain. 

Ckmntersaiige  (koonOArgiiX  n.  In  eofp. 
a  method  used  to  measure  joints,  by  trans- 
ferring the  breadth  of  the  mortise  to  the 
place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

Cknmtergnard  (kouna«r-gird).  n.  In  /ort 
a  small  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
laces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion, 
makiuff  a  salient  angle  to  preserve  the  bas- 
tion. It  is  someUiMS  of  a  different  shi^e, 
or  differently  situated. 

Oounter-limaeiioe  (koun-t^in'fla-ensX  «.  t 
pret  8t  pp.  oounterin/ftMncMl;  ppr.  eou/n- 
ierimfivmiciing.  To  hinder  by  opposing  in- 
fluenoei 

Their  wickedness  ...  will  certainly  do  It  If  It  be 
not  stroni^  rM(i«4rr.^«l/fMrN«(itf  by  the  vigour  of  their 
bodily  temper.  5€»tt  {Strmtm^  itto). 

Ckmnter-lrrttant  (koun't^i-rit-antX  n.  In 
med.  a  substance  employed  to  produce  an 
artifioisl  or  secondary  disease,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve another  or  primary  one.  The  term  is 
more  specificallv  applied  to  such  irritating 
substances  as,  when  appUed  to  the  sldn,  red- 
den or  blister  itor  produce  pustules,  puru- 
lent issues,  ftc  The  commonest  counter-irri- 
tants are  mustard,  turpentine,  cantharides 
or  Spanish  files,  croton-oil,  tartar  emetic, 
setons,  pea-iisues,  and  the  actual  cautery. 

Cmmter-lnltate  (koun-t«r.i'rit-&tx  vt 
In  mad.  to  produce  an  artificial  or  second- 
arv  disease  in  order  to  relieve  another  or 
primary  one. 

(knmter^lrrit&tlon  (konn'tto-i-rit-&''shonX 
n.  In  med.  the  production  of  an  artificial 
or  secondary  disease  in  order  to  relieve  an- 
other or  primary  one.  Hie  jyractice  is  alio 
called  DerimUion  and  Revuieion. 

Oounter-jumper  (kount'te-iump-toX  n.  A 
salesman  in  a  shop,  especially  in  a  dn4>er's 
shop:  used  in  contempt 

Ooonterlatll  (koun't^r-lath),  n.  In  earp. 
a  lath  in  tiliiig  placed  between  every  two 
gauged  ones,  so  as  to  make 'equal  inter- 
vala 

OounteiliCllt  (konn't«r-UtX  n.  A  light  op- 
posite to  anything,  which  makes  it  appear 
to  disadvantage:  a  term  used  in  patntang. 

Oountemiail  (koun^t^-manX  n.  A  man 
who  attends  at  a  counter  to  sell  goods:  used 
for  instance  in  opposition  to  ceUarman. 

Ooantermand  (koun-tAr-mand'X  *.t  [Yr. 
contremander—cotUre,  and  manaer,  L.  man- 
do,  to  command.  1  L  To  revoke,  as  a  former 
command;  to  order  or  direct  in  opposition 
to  an  order  before  given,  thereby  annulling 
it  and  forbidding  its  execution:  as,  to  coun- 
termand orders.  —2.  To  oppose;  to  contradict 
ttie  orders  ot 

My  haart  shall  never  emmttrtmmtut  my  eyet.  SkoM. 
8.t  To  prohibit;  to  forbid. 
Avicen  «N<N£m*MMi<r  letting  blood  In  choleric  cases. 

Oonntemiaild  (konn't^-mandX  n.  A  con- 
trary order;  revocation  of  a  former  order  or 
command. 

Have  you  no  entttitrmmnJ  tvt  Claudio  yet. 
But  be  must  die  to-morrow  t  SMmk. 

OoonteniULiul&blA  (koun-t^-mand'a-bl),  a. 
That  may  be  countermanded. 

Oonntemuffoli  (koun't^r-mirch'O.  v-i  To 
march  back. 

Ooontemuffoli  (koun'tto-mMrchX  n.  L  A 
marching  back;  a  returning.  '  Marches  and 
countermarthee.*  Cbttifr.— 8.ifAitachange 
of  the  wings  or  face  of  a  battalion,  so  as  to 
bring  ttie  right  to  the  left  or  the  front  into 
the  rear.— a.  A  change  of  measures;  altera- 
tion of  conduct    BumeL 

OountemiAZlC  (koun'tAr-mirkX  a.  (Coun- 
ter and  fnoric]  1.  A  mark  or  token  added 
to  a  mark  or  marks  alreadv  existing  for 
greater  security  or  more  sure  identification, 
as  a  second  or  third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of 
goods  belonging  to  several  merchants,  that 
it  may  not  be  opened  but  in  the  preeence 
of  all  the  owners ;  the  mark  of  the  Gold- 
smiths'  Company,  to  show  the  metal  to  be 
standard,  added  to  that  of  the  artificer.— 
1  A  figure  or  inscription  stamped  on  ancient 
coins  after  they  have  been  struck,  either 
pointing  to  a  change  of  value  or  showing 
that  the  money  had  been  taken  from  an 
enemy.— S.  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the 
teeth  of  horses  that  have  outgrown  their 
natural  mark,  to  disguise  their  age. 

Oonntennark  (koan-tAr-mirk'X  v-^  To 
add  a  countermark  to,  as  to  the  teeth  of 
horsea. 


CkmntermlBe  (koun't4r-mIriX  n.  1.  MiliL 
a  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and  nmning 
underground  in  search  of  the  enemy's  mine 
or  till  it  meets  it  to  defeat  its  effect— 
1  Means  of  opposition  or  counteraction;  a 
stratagem  or  project  to  frustrate  any  con- 
trivance. 

He  knowing  no  etunitrmiMt  sgainst  contempt  but 
terror,  began  to  let  nothing  pass  without  sharp  pun- 
ishment. Sir  P.  SidHfy. 

The  imuHttrmitu  was  only  an  act  of  selfjoreservatioa. 

Sir  /t.  CEstrangt. 

CkmntermlBe  (konn-t6r-mln0.  v.  t  pret  A  pp. 
oo%mierm,intdi  ppr.  oofumXenninina.  1.  To 
sink  a  well  and  ^lery  in  the  earth  in  search 
of  an  enemy's  mine,  to  frustrate  his  designs. 
2.  To  counterwork;  to  frustrate  by  secret 
and  opposite  measures. 

Thus  InfolUbly  it  must  be.  if  God  do  not  miracu- 
lously c0MMttrm$'Mg  us.  and  do  more  for  us  than  we 
oo  against  ourselves.  Dtcmy  ^  Puty. 


CkmntezmlaeCkoun-tte-mln'Xv.i  To  make 
a  countermine;  to  counterplot;  to  woric 
against  one  secretly. 

Tls  hard  for  man  to  ctunttrmittt  with  God. 

Chapman. 

OonntermotiOll  (koun'tAr-m6-shonX  n. 
An  opposite  motion;  a  motion  counteract- 
ing another. 

OountennotlTe  (koun't^r-mOt-ivX  n.  An 
opposite  motive. 

CountermoTe  (koun'tAr-mOvX  n.  A  conn- 
termovement 

Ckmntermoye  (koun-t^-mOv'X  v.t  or  i 
To  move  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  op- 
position to. 

OoimtermoTemeiit  (koun't«r-mOv-mentX 
n.    A  movement  in  opposition  to  uiother. 

Ckmntermnre  (koun^r-mfirX  n.  [Fr.  con- 
tremwr—cantrt,  and  mwr,  L.  murtu,  a  wall] 
A  wall  raised  behind  uiother  to  supply  its 
place  when  a  breach  is  made.    [Rar«.  ] 

Obuntermnre  (koun'tAr-mOrX  v.t  pret  A 
pp.  eountermtfred :  ppr.  eountermtcrtiur.  To 
fortify  with  a  wall  behind  another.    [Rare.] 

Coimier-natiiral  (koun't«r-na-tfir-alX  a. 

Ck>ntrar7  to  nature. 
Cminter-neffOtiatiOB  (koun't«r-n«-ff6-shl- 

i-shon),  n.     Negotiation  in  opposition  to 

other  negotiation. 
Ooontemoige  (koun't^r-noixX  n.    A  noise 

or  sound  by  which  another  noise  or  sound 

is  overpowered. 

Ooontcnr-opeiililir  (koun't^r-d-pn-ingX  n. 
An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side, 
or  in  a  different  place;  specifically,  in  suty. 
an  opening  made  in  a  second  part  of  an 
abscess  opposite  to  a  first 

Oounteipaoe  (koun't«r-pisX  n.  A  step  or 
measure  in  opposition  to  another;  contrary 
measure  or  attempt    Swift.    [Bare.  1 

ConnteriMded  (koun't4r-pUdX  a.  In  htr. 
a  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon  which  is 
divided  into  an  equal  number  of  pieces  pale- 
wise  by  a  line  fesswise,  the  two  tinctures 
above  and  below  the  fees  line  being  conn- 
terchanged. 

Connten^ane  (koun't«r-pinX  n.  A  bed- 
cover; a  coverlet  fur  a  bed;  a  quilt    See 

COUMTERPOTHT. 

Oounterpanet  (koun'tAr-p&nX  n.   iCounUr^ 
and  iwne,  a  compartment  a  square.]    One 
part  of  an  indenture;  a  counterpart 
Read,  scribe;  give  me  the  c»unttrfan«.  B.  y^ns^n. 

Oountezperole  (koun'tAr-pa-r61),  n.  MHiL 
a  word  in  addition  to  the  pass- word,  which 
is  given  in  any  time  of  alarm  as  a  signal 

OouBterpert  (koun'tAr-piirtX  ^  l-  The  cor- 
respondent part;  the  part  that  answers  to 
another,  as  the  several  parts  or  copies  of 
an  indenture  corresponding  to  the  original; 
a  copy;  a  duplicate.— 2.  A  person  exactly 
resembling  or  corresponding  to  another  in 
character,  position,  influence,  and  the  like; 
a  representative;  a  match;  a  fellow. 

In  the  vigour  of  his  physique  and  an  almost  bois- 
terous capacity  for  enjoyment,  he  (Peacock)  was  an 
Englkb  coMMterpmrt  of  the  Scotch  Christopher  North. 

hdtM.  Rev 

8.  The  part  which  fits  another,  as  the  key 
of  a  cipher,  or  a  seal  to  its  impression; 
hence,  a  thins  that  supplements  another 
thing  or  computes  it;  a  complement;  hence, 
a  person  having  qualities  wanting  in  an- 
other, and  such  as  make  him  or  her  com- 
plete. 

Gti  etHHMtrpari 
Of  our  soft  sex;  wtil  are  you  made  our  lords; 
So  b<M,  so  great,  so  god-like  arc  you  formed. 
How  can  you  love  so  silly  things  as  women? 

IhjiUn. 

4.  In  mtMic,  the  part  to  be  arranged  or  used 
in  oormection  with  another:  as,  the  bass  is 
^e  ewMierpart  to  the  treble. 
CkmnterpeJSaBt  (koun't«r-pas-santX  a. 
In  Ker.  a  term  i4>piied  to  two  animals  in  a 


ch.  dUin;     «h,  8c  lodk;     g,  po;     J,  >ob;     fi.  Ft.  ton;     i«,  sijv,     ra,  Men;  th,  (Ain;     w.  trig;    wh.  wMr*   «h,  •mre.-aee  Ket. 
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coat  of  armB  represented  as  going  contrary 

ways. 
CknmtexpeiBe,  t  n>    [Fr.  ]    Ck>unteiiK)ise. 

Chatieer. 
Oounteiplea  (koiin't6r-pl§X  n-    In  law,  a 

replication  to  a  plea  or  request 
Oonnterplea4(koan-t6r-pi(&dO,  v.  t  To  plead 

tiie  contrary  of;  to  contnidict;  to  deny. 
Oouilterplete,t  v.t.  [Fr.]  To  plead  against 

Let  be  thine  arguing. 
For  lore  ne  wol  not  amHter;^l€tedoe.    Chaucer. 

Cknmterplot  (koun-t^r-plof),  v.  t.  pret  &  pp. 
eotmterplotted;  ppr.  counterj)lotwng.  To  op- 
pose or  frustrate  by  another  plot  or  stra- 
tagem. 

Every  wile  had  prored  abortive,  erery  plot  had 
been  couMttrpiotteJ.  De  Quinc^. 

Counterplot  (koun't6r-plot),  n.  A  plot  or 
artifice  opposed  to  another. 

Counterpoint  t  (koun't^r-point),  n.  [0.  Fr. 
cotUnmntite,  eouirepointe,  for  cofdtepointe, 
from  LL.  euleita  fmneta,  stitched  quilt  or 
mattress.  See  Quilt  and  Point.  The  form 
counterpane  has  arisen  from  coverlets  often 
showing  panet  or  squares.]  A  coverlet;  a 
counterpane.  'Embroiderod  coverlets  or 
eounterpointt/    North. 

In  ivory  coflfers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  couHtfrpan'ttts, 
Cosuy  apparel,  ten^  and  canopies.       Skak. 

Counterpoint  (koun'tto-point),  n.  [Fr.  coi»- 
trepoint,  It  oontra-punto,  from  L.  contra, 
against  and  punetum,  a  point]  1. 1  An  op- 
posite point  —2.  t  Opposite  position  or  stand- 
point 

Affecting  in  themselves  and  their  followers  a  cer< 
tain  ani^elical  purity,  fell  suddenly  into  the  very  cvmw* 
ttrpoint  ofJusufyinfT  bestiality.        Sir  £.  Satufys. 

8.  In  mugie,  a  term  used  in  two  different 
significations  by  musical  authorities:  (1)  as 
an  equivalent  of  harmony;  (2)  as  meaning 
the  art  of  musical  composition  generally. 
It  is  preferable,  however,  to  apply  this  term 
to  that  branch  of  the  art  whicn,  a  musical 
thought  being  given,  teaches  the  develop- 
ment of  it.  according  to  the  laws  of  Uie  art, 
hv  extension  or  embellishment,  by  transpo- 
sition, repetition,  or  imitation  throughout 
the  different  parts.  [In  former  times  musical 
sounds  were  represented  by  dots  or  points 
placed  on  the  lines,  and  the  added  piurt  or 
parts  were  written  by  placing  the  proper 
points  under  or  against  each  other— punc- 
tum  contra  punctum,  point  against  point.] 
Ck>unterpoint  is  divided  into  timpU,  florid 
uT  Jlgurate,  and  double.  Simple  counter- 
point is  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts, 
the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in  value 
to  those  of  the  corresponding  part  or  puts 
and  concords.  In  florid  counterpoint,  two 
or  more  notes  are  written  against  each  note 
of  the  subject,  or  canto-fenno,  and  discords 
are  admissible.  Double  counterpoint  is  an 
inversion  of  the  parts,  so  that  the  base  may 
become  the  subject,  and 
the  subject  the  base,  &c., 
thus  producing  new  melo- 
dies and  new  harmonies. 

Counter -points,  a.  In 
her.  a  term  used  when  two 
chevrons  meet  with  their 
points  in  the  centre  of  Uie 
escutcheon. 

Counterpoise  (koun'tte- 
poiz),  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  coun- 
terpoieed ;  ppr.  counter- 
poising.    [Counter  and  poirn.    See  Poisv.] 

1.  To  counterbalance ;  to  weigh  against  with 
equal  weight;  to  be  equiponderant  to;  to 
equal  in  weight 

The  force  and  distance  ol  weights  ctrnnttrfoisiHg 
each  other  ought  to  be  reciprocal.     Sir  JC.  uigby. 

The  heavincits  of  bodies  must  be  coMnterfoised  by 
a  plummet  fd;»tened  about  the  pulley  to  the  axis. 

H^itkiHS 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power  or  effect; 
to  balance. 

So  many  freeholders  of  Em^Iish  will  be  able  to 
beard  and  counUrpais*  the  rest  Spenser. 

Counterpoise  (koun'tdr-poizX  ^  i.  A  weight 
equal  to  and  acting  in  opposition  to  another 
weight;  a  weight  sufficient  to  balance  an- 
other in  the  opposite  scale  of  a  balance. 

Fixing  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  pot  a  metal- 
line coHHterpoise  into  the  opposite  scale.       Bcyie. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force  acting  in  opposi- 
tion; a  force  suflldent  to  balance  another 
force;  eqUipoUence. 

The  second  nobles  axe  a  coHuterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility.  Akvm. 

8.  State  of  being  in  equilibrium  by  being 
balanced  by  another  weight  or  force. 

The  pendulous  tound  earth,  with  balanced  air 
In  amnterpoise.  Atiiten. 


Two  chevrons 
counter-point^ 


4  In  the  manige,  a  position  of  the  rider  in 
which  his  body  is  duly  balanced  in  his  seat, 
not  inclined  more  to  one  side  tiian  the 
other. 

CounterpoiBOn  (koun'tdr-poi-zn),  n.  One 
poison  that  destrovs  the  effect  of  another; 
an  antidote  to  a  poison. 

Counter-ponderate  (koun-t^r-pon'dAr-itx 

v.t.    To  counterbalance;  to  weigh  against 
Counterpractioe  (koun'tdr-prak-usX   ^ 

Practice  in  opposition  to  another. 
Counterpressure  (koun'tdr-pre-shOrX  n. 

Opposing  pressure;  a  force  or  pressure  that 

acts  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Counterprojeot  (koun't«r-pro-jekt),  n. 

A  project,  scheme,  or  proposal  of  one  party, 

given  in  opposition  to  another,  as  m  the 

negotiation  of  a  treaty. 

Wildman  then  brought  forward  a  couHterprtffeet 
prepared  by  himself.  Macaulay. 

Counterinroof  (koun't^r-prOf).  n.  in  engr. 
an  impression  yielded  by  a  newly-printed 
proof  of  an  engraved  plate,  by  pasnnff  the 
proof  asain  throui^  the  press  with  afresh 
sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the  ink  is  thrown 
off.  Such  proofs  were  formerly  used  as  a 
means  of  comparing  tiie  plate  with  the  im- 
pression without  Uie  aid  of  a  reversing 
mirror. 

Counterprove (koun-t^r-prOvO^  v.t.  pret  <fc 
pp.  comiierproved;  mir.  counterproving. 
To  take  a  counter-proof  of.    See  Ooukteb- 

PROOF. 

CountezMiuartered  (koun't«r-kwftr-t6rd), 
pp.  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  denote  that 
the  escutcheon,  after  being  Quartered,  has 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 
Counter-revolution  (koun'tdr-rev-d-lfi- 
shonX  n.  A  revolution  opposed  to  a  former 
one.  and  restoring  a  former  state  of  things. 

Counter-revoluttonar7(koun't«r-rev-d-m- 

shon-a-ri),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  counter-revo- 
lution. 

Counter-revolutionift  (koun'tdr-rev-4>-lQ- 
shon-istX  n.  One  engaged  in  or  befriending 
a  counter-revolution. 

Counterroll(koun'tdr-r61Xn.  Jn  old  English 
latD,  a  counterpart  or  copy  of  the  rolls  relat- 
ing to  appeals,  inquests,  Ac.,  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a  check  upon  another  officer's  roll. 

Counterrolment  (kountdr-rol-mentX  n^  A 
counter  account 

Counterround  (koun't^r-roundX  n.  Milit. 
a  body  of  officers  going  to  visit  and  inqwct 
the  rounds  or  sentinels. 

Countersalient  (koun't6r-s&-li-entX  a.  In 
her.  a  term  applied  to  two  beasts  borne  in  a 
coat  leaping  from  each  other. 

Counterscarf  (koun't^r-skarfX  n.  Same  as 
Counterscarp. 

Counterscarp  (koun'tdr-skArpXn.  In  fort 
the  exterior  talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch,  or 
the  talus  that  supports  the  earth  of  the 
covered  way.  It  often  signifies  the  whole 
covered  way.  with  its  parapet  and  glacis: 
as  when  it  is  said,  the  enemy  have  lodged 
themselves  on  the  eourUerscarp. 

Countersouffle  (koun'tdr-skuf-fli  n.  Oppo- 
site scuffle;  contest  'A  terrible  counter- 
«eti^0  between  them  and  their  lusts.'  HewyL 

Countersea(koun't6r-s£Xn.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  sea  after  a  gale,  when,  the  wind 
having  changed,  the  sea  still  runs  in  lis  old 
direction. 

CountersealCkoun-tir-s^lO,  v.  t  To  seal  with 
another  or  ouiers. 

You  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  ctmtttersearj.  SAaJt. 

Counter -secure  (koun't^r-sd-kOr'^X  v.t 
To  give  additional  security  to  or  for. 

What  have  the  regicides  promised  you  in  return 
.  .  .  whilst  you  are  giving  that  pledge  from  the 
throne,  and  engaging  parliament  to  ctmntersecure  itf 

Counter-security  (koun't^r-sd-kOr^l-ti),  in. 
Security  siven  to  one  who  hss  entered  into 
bonds  or  become  surety  for  another. 

Countersense  (koun't^r-sensX  n.  Opposite 
meaning.    HowelL    [Rare.] 

Countersign  (koun-t6r-s!n0.  ^.  t.  Lit  to  sign 
on  the  oppoute  side  of  an  instrument  or 
writing:  hence,  to  sign,  as  secretary  or  other 
subordinate  officer,  a  writing  signed  by  a 
principal  or  superior  to  attest  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  writing;  as,  charters  signed  by 
a  king  are  counternaned  by  a  secretary. 

Countersign  (konnW-sInX  n.  1.  A  private 
signal,  word,  or  phrase  given  to  soldiers  on 
guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  man  pass  unless 
he  first  give  that  sign;  a  military  watchword. 
2.  The  ugnature  of  a  secretary  or  other  sul>- 
ordinate  officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  the 
principal  or  superior,  to  attest  its  authen- 
Ucity. 


Countersignal  (koun't«r-tiff-iialx  n.  A  dg- 
nal  to  answer  or  correspona  to  another 

Countersignature  (koun't«r-aig-na-tarX  n. 
The  name  of  a  secretary  or  other  subordinate 
officer  countersigned  to  a  vrriting. 

Below  the  Imperial  name  is  commonly  a  cotntter- 
iftfwa/auvofoneofthecabiact  minlsten.      TcmJt*. 

Countersink  (koun-t6r-singk0.  v.t  pret  it 

J>p.  countersunk;  ppr.  countersinking.  1. 1V> 
orm  by  drilling  or  turning,  as  a  cavity  tn 
timber  or  other  materials  for  the  reception 
of  the  head  of  a  bolt  or  screw,  a  ^te  of  iruo» 
Ac. ,  below  the  surface,  either  wholly  or  in 
part;  as,  to  countersink  a  hole  for  a  screw. 
2.  To  cause  to  sink  in  any  other  body  ao  as 
to  be  even  with  or  below  its  surface;  aa,  to 
countersink  a  screw  or  bolt  by  making  a 
depression  for  its  head. 

Countersink  (koun't4r-singk).  n.  i.  A  drill 
or  brace-bit  for  countersmking,  variously 
made  according  as  it  is  to  be  used  on  wooa, 
iron,  brass,  Ac.— 2.  The  cavity  or  depression 
for  receiving  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  above  the  general  level 
of  the  surface. 

Counterslope  (kount«r-Bl6p),  n.  An  over- 
hanging  slope;  as,  a  wall  with  a  counter- 
slope.    Maban, 

Counterstatement  (koan't«r-stAt-menii  n. 
A  statement  made  in  opposition  to  anotber; 
a  denial;  a  refutation. 

Counterstatute  (koun't«r-sta-t&tX  n.  A 
contrary  statute  or  ordinance. 

Counterstep  (koun't«r-step),  n.  An  oppo- 
site step  or  procedure. 

Counterstroke  (koun't^r-strdkX  n.  A  con- 
trary stroke;  a  stroke  returned. 

Countersunk  (koun't«r-sungkX  n.  Sameaa 
Countersink,  2. 

Countersurety  (koun't«rshfir-tiX  n.  A 
counterbond  or  a  suro^  to  secure  one  that 
has  given  security. 

Counter -swallowtail  (koun't«r-«woMd- 
tilX  n.  In  ^nrt  an  outwork  in  form  of  a 
single  tenaille,  wider  at  the  gorge  than  at 
the  head. 

Countersway  (koant«r-swiX  n.    Contrary 

sway;  opposite  infiuence. 
CounteriaUy  (koun't«r-tal-li),  n.    A  tally 

corresponding  to  another. 
Countertaste  (koun't^r-tastX  n.    Oppoaite 

or  false  taste.    [Bare.  ] 

There  is  a  Idnd  of  eounteritute  founded  on  surprise 
and  curiosity,  which  maintains  a  sort  of  rivalship 
with  the  true.  SJtenstone. 

Countertenor  (koun't«r-ten-«r).n.  Inmustc, 
one  of  the  middle  parts  between  the  tenor 
and  the  treble;  high  tenor.  It  is  the  hig^Mst 
male  adult  voice,  haviiu  its  easy  i^mtpass 
from  tenor  G  to  treble  C,  and  music  for  it 
is  written  on  the  alto  or  0  clef  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  staff.  The  lowest  voices  of  fe- 
males and  boys  have  about  the  same  regia- 
ter,  and  are  sometimes  inaccurately  called 
countertenor.  The  correct  term  is  alto  or 
contralto. 

Countertide  (koun'tdr-tldX  n.  Contrary  tide. 

Countertime  (koun'tte-timX  n.  i.  In  the 
maniae,  the  defence  or  resistance  of  a  bone 
that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  mea- 
suro  of  his  manage,  occasioned  by  a  bad 
horseman  or  the  bad  temper  of  the  norse.  — 
2.  Resistance ;  opposition.  'Give  not  thus 
the  countertime  to  fate. '    Dryden, 

Countertrench  flcoun't^r-trenshl  n.    In 

fort,  a  trench  made  against  that  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

Counter -trippant,    Counter -trtpptnr 

(koun't^r-trip-ant  koun't^r^trip-lngX  p.  ua 
a.  In  her.  an  epithet  applied  to  two  aiU- 
mals  in  an  scutcheon,  tripping  in  opposite 
directions. 

Countertum(koun't£r-t«mXn^  Thehei^t 
of  a  play  which  puts  an  end  to  expectation. 

The  catastasis  called  by  the  Romans  statua,  tbc 


height  and  full  growth  of  the  i^y,  we  may  call  pro* 
perly  the  coHHtertum,  which  oestroys  that  expecta- 
tion, embroils  the  action  in  new  dHEcultics,  and 
leaves  you  far  distant  from  that  hope  in  which  tL 
found  youL  i>>jwtwu 

CountertypeGcoun'tAr-tlpXn.  Correapond- 

ingtype. 

Almost  an  the  vernacular  poetry  of  the  odddlK 
ages  has  its  Latin  crunterfype.  Miltmmn. 

Countervail  (konn-t^r-vUO,  *-<^  [Counter 
and  avaii  See  Avail.]  To  act  againut 
with  equal  force  or  power;  to  equal;  to  act 
with  equivalent  effect  against  anything;  to 
balance;  to  compensate;  as,  the  profit  will 
hardly  countervail  the  inconveniences. 

Although  the  ancmy  could  ooC  emtttter^mtl  ib« 
king's  damage.  Ea.  vA  4. 

Countervail  (koun'tte-vUXn.  Kqnalw«ight 
or  strength;  power  or  value  suffirlewt  to 


ntc,  fkr,  fat,  fftU;       m6.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       nOte,  not,  mOve;      tflbe.  tub.  bt)ll;       oil,  pound;       tt.  8c  abiine;     f,  ^ctty. 


TCITNTKBTAILINU 

itt  ITIT  effpct;  eqoal  VBight  or  taIda: 
cnuUou:  requlUL 


e  liLe  uf  Man  juJ  Dlhn'  lp«cifli 
■Then  theyuv  brought  loBntAlaHi 
I  the  olu^H  ImpoHd  on  Oum  Ml 


gold  pUt«  itnpgrtnl  tram  tta 

nit  tilt  chiinis  nwdi  hy  'f 
the  UoldBnltlii'  Hill  fur  1 
lumping  tbsH  maUli. 
Oenniar-Tklr,  Covnter-    ' 

■  nristy  oC  vilr  roH  ol    | 
■ht  tun),  dUtrlng  [ram  II 
In   haiiiiR  Ihs   belli    or 

cnpnuni^ed  hMe  aBiiinal     i 


covet 


Obnntar 


.      Ste  COimATlLLA- 


:  oj^uo 


OonntWToU  (konn ' 

iDOpplHitioi 


(•(konnW'-rtO."'  prttApp. 
d;  ppr.  roiinf(jTo(iiio.  To  Tole 
JD  lo;  to  ootvoto     [6an.] 


OouattrwtUb   (konn-Ur-wi'),    t.t     [See 
Wiiau]    ^^welgh  isUmt^  to  couDtu- 

Oenntarwolcbt  tkomi'Wr.wii).  n.  a  weight 

Id  the  oppoule  icale;  ft  counterpolec- 
OonatMirltMl  (koan-t«r-wh«iy  e.(.     To 

CBUH  to  whm  In  u  oppotite  dinicllon. 
OonnMrwlnd  (kaan'ttr-iriiid),  n.   ContniT 

OooBtenrork  (noun  Wmirf),  v.l  preV  * 
pp.   uunimwtetl.   aunUnurtv^St ;   ppr. 

truy  apentluiu. 


k  nt  OirlitUnity  in  tIk  mrihtcMl  tbeary  of 

H  (koqnt'ae).  »■    [Fr.  mnlwc  It 
i.    NeeCocNT.)    The  vUa  of  ID  Mrt 


dlgnlu  Id  hs 

Oannanc-lia 


A  erwt  of  Uad:  i 


•et  of  Uad:  ■  ngtoc 
i:  ai  dlitingnkhed  fTi 
^■uii.  and  with  m.  Hnnlul  1 


a  kingdom; 


ud  nuDiifactursn,  to  the  bL 

Ing    their   booka»    account!,    jeii 

(wnnttaM  (knnatlHX  a.    TliM  w 


Ae  — 1.  A  connllng-hooH     Ch^utrr. 
OcrantnUma,tn.  AtaUjFannrerlngeiactlj 

to  anotheri  connpoiidetic:e.     CAannr. 
Oonntniy,  OoontlTiy  (knn'Lrl-f  I),  v.  L  preL 

4  pp.  touniri^.  oMninifteti:  ppr.  enuttri- 

/yiiiU.  edtinlrx/ying.     To  caniann  to  Uib 


Ovtatrj  (kon'tri),  n.  IFr  conlr^;  Pr 
It  iBfilra^a:  I.L  »<i(nin,  nmlrafuH. 
L  foMm.  CoDDtrj  thu*  literally  mean 
land  oppoalle  to,  or  before  ua.  <^)ni; 
gtgfiul,  waatrT.  from  grgfn,  oppoalte 

ch,  cikaln;      tb.  Be  loBlh;      (.  go;      L  Job; 


I  thrill  hii  ean 
S.  Butml  parti  of  a  region,  ai  oppoaed  1 
S  Land,  aa  oppoaed  to  vatar:  iobaMted 


5.  A  Jnrr,  aa  repnaentlng  the  dtlieu  ^  j 
wiintir.— <-  A  placs  of  naldeDcei  a  regioi 


through 
Pertaining  to  thi 


CoantCT  (kon'tri),  a.     1. 
oonatrr  or  (o  a  diitrlct  at 
dtj:  mral;  ruatlc;  a^  a  country  aeat; 
comtry  aqqlTv;  a  eounkry  IIM;  the  ivunfF 

C7,aa  oppoaed  to  ffffy  party  — £.  Pertalt 
jr  pecnliar  to  one'i  own  conntir. 

B.  Rude ;  unpollihed ;  deatltute  of  reflneineni 
at  counCry  niaiin»i» 

r-Dus  (kun'trlbti),  n.     Oame  ( 


.    [Coui 

_ _.    >Din'i 

the  partnen  are  imoged  oppoaito  to 
other  In  Ilnaa 

Ooimtryfr,  o.t    see  cottittritt. 

Oannbrr-fMitlmuil  pioun'trl-lsnt-1-man), 
n.  A  aentleman  resident  and  hiTltig  coD- 
alderable  propert)'  In  the  coontrr. 

Ooantryinui  (koun'trlnianj.  n.  1.  One 
bom  Id  the  huib  coantrj  with  another. 

a.  One  who  dwell!  In  the  eoanttr,  u  op- 
poMd  to  a  dUien:  ■  ruatlc;  a  tanner  or 
hniliandman.  'A  almple  annrTynmn  that 
boi^t  bertlga'  SAot.— S.  Anlnhabltutor 

Ccniiitrr-wmt(koan'tri4«(),ii.  A  dwelling 
In  the  countir:  a  cnuntir  manilon;  often 
u«d  Id  oonttadliUlictiOD  to  a  town  reil- 

(kmntrrwomui^o'tri-wain-anXn.  i.  a 

wDmanbalongliig  to  the  country,  oioppoied 
of  a  remon. 

Connt-wiiMi  Ck' 

In  a  clock  vhlc' 

Oonntr  (kouD'tl),  n.  [Mann.  mitU,  ] 
csi7i(i<,Itamti<a.tnHnI.iwm«t.  SeeCurK 
1.  Originally,  the  dlitilcl  or  territory  nl 


habitant  or  Datlvi 

11),  n.     The  whee 
I  It  to  Itrike  Ihi 


It  of  the  l«iTltory  lor  ci 


-_--  alu  a  SBiirt  (ttee  SentB.)  Each 
county  hai  Ita  iherlfl  and  Iti  court,  with 
other  omcertsmploycd  Intheadlnlolitntlon 


Idea  are  dliided  hy  law  Into  conntlee, 
ichof  which  li  a  eoontjr  court  of  btfertor 
idlctlon;  and  in  each  the  lupreme  court 
ha  iUto  hold!  lUted  aeaalDH.— S.t  A 
it;  an  earl  or  lord.  'Thegallanl  young  and 


.  .  .1  Oiunty  Parii,'  OTnt. 
— CVivntv  jviatint.  In  England,  formerly  a 
county  dlatlDgnlthed  by  partlralar  privi- 
legn:  >o  called  a  palatio,  from  the  palace, 
becauaa  the  owner  bad  orlslnHlly  loyai 
powera,orthe  aame  poweri  In  the  adminlatra- 
tlon  of  Jiutlca  u  the  king  had  In  hit  palace; 
l)ut  theie  powera  are  now  veiled  In  the 
crown.  TbecountleepalalineiuBnglandare 
Lancaater,  Cheater,  andl>iirh*in,whlchwere 

count  of  their  raipfct  I  te  proiinJty  toWalei, 
and  that  turbulent  Norttiumbriwi  proilnce 
which  could  be  accounted  a  portion  neither 
of  England  nor  of  SvDtland.—Countv  wr- 
porafe  ll  a  city  or  town  poHanlng  the  ptlvl- 
lage  of  being  gov arned  by  Ita  own  iherllli 
and  other  magiilralea.  Irreepectlve  of  the 
connliei  In  which  it  i>  lituated,  ai  London, 
York.  Briatol,  &c. 
Cmmty  (koon'tl).  o.  Pertaining  to  a  soont*. 
—Coun/ueourU,  court!  eeiabllihedthroiigli- 
ont  England  hi  IMO.  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  affording  a  ipaedy  and  cheap  mode  of 
recovering  dabli  under  £M,  where  the  action 
la  not  for  ejectment,  Ubel.  leducUou,  or  aa 
to  heritable  property,  ftc.  Such  actloni, 
however,  aa  well  ai  ictlODI  tor  HUna  over 
ceo,  may.  by  conient  of  partlea,  be  tried  In 
theie  oonrta  The  Jndgei  an  appoinUd  by 
the  lord-chancellor,  and  in  Ilie  caae  at  Lan- 
caater hy  the  chancellor  of  the  dnchy;  and 
an  ronoTable  hy  the  lordi  of  the  traaiiUT 

are  levied  upon  the  county,  and  collsctod 

3  the  boarda  of  guardlani,  for  the  purpose 
defraying  the  eipenaea  to  which  countlei 
are  liable,  aa  repairing  brtdgea,  Jalla,  houHiH 
of  curreotlon,  Ac  —County-tMnoitt.  thegen- 
ent  qaaiter-aeailoni  of  the  peace  lor  each 
eonnty,  bold  tour  tlmei  a  year.— Cgvnlii- 
loum.  the  chief  town  ot  a  county:  that  town 
where  the  vuiou*  courta  of  a  county  an 
held. 
Oounty-^onrt  (kona'tl-kortx  n.   See  under 

Coup,  Oowp  (koup),  *.(.  [A  word  alUed  to 
Sw.  juppa,  to  tilt  up;  a,  Kpum,  to  fall  or 
tnraoverl  (Scotch.)  To  dlicharge  the con- 
tenta  of,  by  turning  thovemel  up  or  over;  to 
turn  upalde  down;  to  overturn;  ai,  to  amp 
the  cart.  '  Slooki  are  wupii  wl' the  blait ' 
Bvmi.  —  To  coup  On  eraiu.  to  be  over- 
tumed,  tubverted,  orerthrown.  —  To  coup 
th4  crtaU,  (a)  to  tumble  heeli  over  head. 

jh)  To  die. 

Ooup,  Oowii  (koop),  v.i.  To  tall  or  tumble 
over;  to  be  overturned.  'The  brig  brak  and 
thecatt«mjn(.'    E.  Hamilton.    (Scotch.] 

Conp,  Cowp  (koup),  n.  (Scotch.)  The  act 
ol  overturning  or  atate  of  being  overturned; 
lbs  act  ot  dlachaiging  the  conlanta  of;  a 
tumble:  a  fall  —Fret  aiip,  the  liberty  ot 
Ihootlngearthorrubblihln  any  place  with- 
out the  prlvllBoe  being  paid  for;  or  the  place 
when  the  rubblah  li  ahoL 


politici;  a  itroke  ot  policy;  iiwclflcally.  an 
eiortloB  of  prerugiilvB  to  utter  Ibe  law*  or 

conient  or  concumnce  of  the  people,  e>- 
preaaed  through  their  reprsentallvea,eipe. 
cially  when  luch  cjertloo  li  suppotted  hy 
armed  force.— -Omp  dt  grate,  the  flnlahlng 

Itroke— Couf»de  iiJa»n  a  auddcn  alt""' 

enlcrpriM,- Cou]!  d'ail.  In)  aeneral 


the  eye.    Spccifio!ly-((j  MUU. 
for  tupld  olnervatlon  and  gcne- 


that  talent  for  rapid 

la  enabled  by  a  glance  tire>llniBte''oi"  ad" 
VK]it4gn  and  lUaad  vantage!  of  a  field  of 
battle  fur  attack  and  defence,  and  Ihul  to 

the  moat  of  It^Coupde  maI,  a  stroke  ot 
thenm.     See  SCNBTHOKI. 
Coup*  (ktt-pi),  n     (Kr.)    1.  The  front  .eaU 
ot  a  Prencn  diUgence;  the  front  compnrt- 

ally  leated  for  thrse.  —  2.  A  four-wheeled 
carriage  carrying  tiro  Inatde,  with  a  Kit  for 
the  driver  on  the  outajde. 

w,  vlg;    wh,  nAlg;    ih,  aion.— See  KR. 
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COUBSB 


CoupccL 


Couped  (kvpt),  pp.    In  her.  a  tenn  lued 
to  exproM  thai  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an 
animal  ii  cut  off  from  the 
trunk:   in  contradisUnc- ^ 
tion  to  enued,  which  indi- 
cate! that  the  head  or 
limb  iB  torn  off. 

Ctoup^  (kO-p&).  n.  [Tt. 
eoupd;  eouper,  to  cut]  A 
motion  in  dancing,  when 
one  leg  ia  a  little  bent  and 
raited  from  the  grouud, 
and  with  the  other  a  mo- 
tion ia  made  forward. 

Ooupe-sone  (kdp-gonhX  n.  (Fr.,  cut- 
throat ]  MiliL  a  position  affording  an 
enemy  so  many  advantages  that  the  troops 
who  occupy  it  must  either  surrender  or  be 
cut  to  pieces. 

Couplaole  (ku'pl-a-bl),  a.  Fit  to  be  coupled. 

Couple  (ku'plX  n.  [Fr.  couple;  L.  e<imla, 
a  band,  bond»  connection.    See  Copula.] 

1.  Two  of  the  same  class  or  kind,  con- 
nected or  considered  together;  as,  a  couple 
of  oranges.  '  A  eoupftf  of  shepherds.'  Sir  P. 
Sidttey.  'A  couple  of  Ford's  knaves.'  Shak. 
'  A  couple  of  dogs  were  already  in  the  leash.' 
Hook.  *  A  garden  he  had  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so  out  of  town.'  Dickens.  [We  cannot 
call  a  horse  and  an  ox  a  couple,  unless  we 
add  a  generic  tenn.  Of  a  horse  and  ox  feed- 
ing in  a  pasture  we  should  say,  a  couple  qf 
aiUmalt.  In  regard  to  some  things,  Innue 
is  used  for  couple;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks;  a 
brace  of  pistols.  Couple  differs  from  pair, 
which  implies  strictly  not  only  things  of 
the  same  kind,  but  likeness,  equality,  or 
customary  association.  A  pair  is  a  couple, 
but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a  pair.]— 

2.  A  male  and  female  connected  by  marriage, 
betrothed,  or  otherwise  allied ;  as,  a  married 
couple;  a  young  couple.  'A  eoitple  fair  as 
ever  painter  painted.'  Tennyioti.—9.  ThMi 
which  links  or  connects  two  things  together. 

Ill  go  in  ooupfes  with  her.'    Shak. 
It  b  of  some  sort  with  Mends,  as  whh  dogs  In 
C0u^t€s:  thejr  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humour. 

VEstrangw. 

4.  In  mech.  two  equal  and  parallel  forces 
nctinff  in  opposite  directions.  The  theore- 
tical mvestigation  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  such  pairs  of  forces  or  couples  is  termed 
the  theory  qf  couplet. — 5.  In  galv.  one  of 
the  pairs  of  plates  of  two  metals  which  com- 
pose a  battery,  called  a  geUvanie  or  voltaic 
couple.— 6.  One  of  a  pair  of  opposite  rafters 
in  a  roof,  nailed  at  the  top  where  they  meet, 
and  connected  by  a  tie  at  or  near  their  lower 
enda 

Couple  (ktt'pl),  v.L  pret  A  pp.  coupled;  ppr. 
cuupHiig.  [Ft.  coupler;  L.  oopulo.  See  the 
noun.]  I.  To  link,  chain,  or  connect  one 
thing  with  another;  to  sew  or  otherwise 
fasten  together. 

The  five  curtains  shall  be  c»m/M  together  one  to 
another.  Ex.  sxvi  3. 

Huntsman.  I  charire  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds: 
And  e0$t/it  Chowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  Brach. 

SJkaJt. 

2.  To  marry:  to  wed ;  to  unite,  as  husband 
and  wife.  '  A  parson  who  couplet  all  our 
beggars.'    Stctft. 

Couple  (ku'pl).  v.i.  To  embrace,  as  the  sexes; 
to  copulate. 

Thou  with  thy  lusty  crew 

Cast  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupUd  with  them.  Miit^n. 

Couple-beggar (ku'plbegg«rX n.  One  who 
makes  it  his  busineu  to  marry  beggars  to 
each  other;  a  hedge-priest  ^ 

No  CHfU-beggar  in  the  land. 

E'er  Join'd  such  members  hand  in  hand.  Swift. 

Couple-<doM(ku'pi-ki68X 

%\.    \.  In  arch,  a  pair  of 

spars  for  a  roof ;  couplea 

See  CouPLK,  6.-2.   In 

her.  the  fourth  of  a  che- 
vron, never  borne  but  in 

pairs  except  there  is  a 

chevron  between  them. 

Written  also  CoupU-clote. 
Coupled  (ku'pld).   pp. 

United,  as  two  things; 

linked;  married.— Ct>u|>I- 

ed    columntt    in     arch. 

columns  disposed  in  pairs  half  a  diameter 

apart 
Couplement  Ora'pl-ment).  n.    1.  The  act  of 

couplins;  union.     'Allide  with  bands  of 

mutualT  ooup<«m«nt'    iSJpenMr.— 2.  A  pair. 

(In  both  uses  rare.] 

Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 
Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  C9u/irm«nt. 

Coupler  (ku'pl-^rX  n.  One  who.  or  that  which. 


A  cherron  between 
two  couple^loses. 


couples;  speciflcally,  in  an  organ,  the  mech- 
anism by  which  any  two  of  the  ranks  of 
keys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  are  connected  to- 
gether, so  as  to  act  together  when  the  in- 
strument is  played  upon. 
Couplet  (kuplet),  n.  (Fr..  dim.  of  couple.] 
1.  Two  verses  or  lines  of  poetry,  especially 
two  that  rhyme  together;  a  pair  of  rhymea 

Thotwhtless  of  in.  and  to  the  future  bUnd, 
A  sudden  (»n/Ue  rashes  on  your  mind. 
Here  you  nuy  namele»  print  your  idle  rhymes. 

CmMc 

2.t  One  of  a  pair. 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  coM/Uts  are  disclosed. 
His  silence  wili  sit  dro<^ing.  Shak. 

Coupling  (ku'pl-ing).  n.  L  The  act  of  unit- 
ing, embracing,  or  copulating. —2.  That 
which  couples  or  connects:  generally  used 
in  the  pluraL 

Even  to  the  artificers  and  builders  gave  they  it  to 
buy  hewn  stone  and  timber  for  ccu/t  ujt*. 

a  Chr.  xxxiv.  zz. 
8.  An  organ  register  by  which  two  or  more 
rows  of  keys  can  be  connected  by  a  mechan- 
ism, so  that  they  can  be  played  together.— 
i.  In  mach.  a  contrivance  for  connecting 
one  portion  of  a  system  of  shafting  with 
another,  and  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds :— <a)  Permarunt  couvlittg,  employed 
for  connecting  two  or  more  lengths  of  shaft- 
ing longitudinally  into  one  continuous  line, 
usually  by  means  of  a  bush  or  box  of  metal 
called  a  coupling -box,  which  is  made  to 
hold  together  the  two  contiguous  ends  of 
the  lengths  of  shaft  to  be  connected.  There 
are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most 
common  are  the  thimble,  equare,  ha\f-lap, 
and  diec  eouplitige.  See  CovPLlNa  -  box. 
(fr)  Shifting  coupling,  a  contrivance  adopted 
when  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  en- 
gagement and  disengagement  at  pleasure  of 
certain  parts  of  the  gearing  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  other  parta  (e)  Slip<oupl- 
ing$,  which  are  interposed  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  the  injurious  effects  consequent 
on  sudden  variations  of  the  working  resist- 
ance. The  chief  varieties  of  the  last  two 
kinds  are  the  disengaging  or  clutch  coupling, 
the/ricHon-cone  coupling,  the  diferemial  or 
(rain  coupling,  the  bavonet-dutch,  the/rio- 
tion^oupling,  lock-pulley,  MXkd/rietion-wheel 
(see  these  termM).—Bailway-couplingi,  the 
chains  or  rods  which 
connect  the  different 
psrts  of  a  train. 

Coupling-tM>x(ku'pl- 
ing-Dok8).n.  In  macA. 
the  box  or  ring  of 
metal  connecting  the 
contiguous  ends  of 
two  lengths  of  shaft 
permanently  coupl- 
ed.   See  CouPLiNO. 

Coupltng-pin  (ku'pl-ing-pin).  n.  A  pin  used 
for  coupling  or  joining  railway  carriages 
and  other  machinery. 

Coupon  (kO'poh).  n.  (Fr..  from  eouper,  to 
cut  ]  1.  An  interest  certificate  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  transferable  bonds  (state  bonds, 
railway  bonds,  Ac),  given  for  a  term  of 
years.  There  are  as  many  of  these  certifi- 
cates as  there  are  payments  to  be  made. 
At  each  time  of  payment  one  is  cut  off,  and 
presented  for  payment;  hence  its  name, 
cmipon,  or  cut-off.  In  Britain  coupons  re- 
quire to  be  stamped.— 2.  In  a  wider  sense 
one  of  a  series  of  tickets  which  binds  the 
issuer  to  make  certain  payments,  perform 
some  service,  or  give  value  for  certain 
amounts  at  different  periods,  in  considera- 
tion of  money  received.  At  the  settlement 
of  each  claim  a  coupon  is  given  up. 

Coupure (kOpOrO. >».  (Fr.,  from  oouper,  to 
cut  ]  if i{/(.  an  entrenchment  or  fosse,  made 
behind  a  breach  by  the  besieged,  with  a 
view  to  defence. 

Courace  (ku'rlJX  n.  (Fr.  courage:  Pr. 
coratge;  It.  eoraagio,  from  a  provincial  L. 
form  eoraticum,  formed  from  cor,  the  heart  1 
1.  Bravery:  intrepidity;  that  quality  of  mind 
which  enables  men  to  encounter  danger  and 
difllculties  with  firmness,  or  without  fear  or 
depression  of  spirits:  valour;  boldness:  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  constituent  part  of  fortitude; 
but  fortitude  implies  patience  to  bear  con- 
tinued suffering. 

Cmtrrngt  that  grows  from  constitution,  often  for* 
sakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ;  cntrajy 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  duty,  acts  in  a  uniform 
manner.  jlddts^m. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  cowardly  animal,  and  moral 
couragt  shines  out  as  the  most  rare  and  the  most 
noble  of  virtues.  Pr^.  Btadtie. 

The  plural  is  used  by  Shakspere,  Bacon, 
Dryden,  Ac,  thus:— 


Disc  Coupling-box. 


Courant. 


Their  disdpBse. 
Now  mingled  with  their  eouriif^t.  «fl)  nuke  kaowa 
To  their  approvers  they  are  people  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world.  SMmk. 

If  number  English  courngts  could  quell. 
We  should  at  first  have  snunncd  not  met  oar  foes. 

Dryden. 

2.1  Frame  of  mind;  disposition;  tendency. 

I'd  such  a  cPHmgt  to  do  him  good.     SMmk. 

My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  our  foes  arc  nigh. 
And  this  soft  ecnragt  makes  your  followers  Cunt. 

Sk*k^ 

Stm.  Bravery,  Intrepidity,  valour,  boldnesa^ 
resolution,  fortitude,  firmness,  fearlea8&eas» 
daring,  enterprise,  hardihood. 
Courageous  (ku-ri'jus).  a.  Possessing  or 
characterized  oy  courage;  brave;  bold;  dar^ 
ing;  intrepid. 

Be  strong  and  etttrttitcus;  be  not  afraid  nor  dis- 
mayed for  the  king  of  Assyria.         a  Chr  xjocii.  7 

—GoXUint,  Courageous,  Brave.    See  nndo' 
Brave. 
Courageouily  (ku-rft'jus-iix  ode,  with 

courage;  bravely;  boldly;  stoutly. 

Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray.  Duke  of  NoHbdc. 

Courmrt«tuty  and  with  a  free  dewe 

Attending  but  the  s%nal  to  begin.  Skmk, 

Courageouanen  (kuri'ius-nesX  n.  Cou- 
rage; boldness;  bravov; 
intrepidly ;  spirit;  val- 
our. 

Courant  (kO-ranfX  vvr. 
(Fr.,  running,  eourir,  to 
run.]  A  term  in  Act.  for 
a  horse,  hound,  or  other 
beast  represented  ron- 
ning. 

Couj^ant  (ko-ranf),  n. 
(Fr.coumyUe.  See  above.) 

1.  A  piece  of  music  in  triple  time;  also,  a  Idtti 
of  dance,  consisting  of  a  time,  a  step,  a  bal- 
ance, and  a  coupee.  Written  also  Currant; 
Coranto,  Couranto.—2.  A  circulating gasettc; 
anewsletter  or  newspaper;  the  title  of  a  newa- 
paper.    'The  weekly  courants.'   B,  Jonton. 

Courap(kd-rapO,n.  A  distemper  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  which  there  is  perpetual  irritatloa 
of  the  surface  and  eruption,  especially  on 
the  groin,  face,  breast,  and  arm -pita 

Courbam(kOra>a-rn).n.  (From  South  Ame- 
rican name.]  Anime.  a  resinous  substance 
which  flows  from  a  tree  of  South  America, 
used  for  varnishing.    See  AMim. 

Courebfv.t  Tocover;  to  protect;  to  cherldL 

He  rMcrV  it  tenderly 
As  chicken  newly  hatched.        S^ettstr. 

Courier  (ke/rfi-^rV  n.  (Fr.  cotifTitfr,  from 
courir,  L.  etirro.  to  nm.]  1.  A  messenger 
sent  express  with  letters  or  despatchea 

I  attend 
To  hear  the  tidings  of  my  friend 
Which  every  hour  his  cffuritrs  bring.    TeunyMn. 

2.  A  travelling  servant  attached  to  a  family 
or  individual  of  rank  or  consideration,  while 
abroad  making  a  tour,  whose  especial  duty 
is  to  make  all  arrangementa  at  notels  and 
on  the  journey.— 8.  A  frequent  title  of  a 
newn>aper.  in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  circulates;  as,  the  London  Cauritr. 

Couronne-dee taitei  (ko-ron-d&tas),  n. 
(Fr..  a  crown  or  circle  of  cupa.1  A  simple 
kind  of  voltaic  batterr  invented  by  Volta, 
long  since  superseded  bv  more  powerful 
apparatus  It  consists  of  a  series  of  cups 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  each  containing 
salt  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a 
plate  of  silver  or  copper  and  a  plate  of  xinc 
immersed  in  it,  the  silver  or  copper  of  each 
cup  being  connected  with  the  xinc  of  the 
next  and  so  on.  When  a  wire  is  led  tram 
the  silver  or  copper  of  the  last  to  the  zinc 
of  the  first,  a  current  of  electricity  r>— ts 
through  the  circuit  lliis  was  the  flrat 
liquid  batterv  invented. 

Courae  (kdrs).  n.  (Fr.  cours,  also  eottras,  a 
course,  a  race,  a  directlon.way.  &c ;  from  L 
cicrtus,  L.L.  also  curaa,  from  curro,  cumtMH, 
to  run  (whence  turre^U,  incur,  recur,  Ac] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  moving  or  motion  for- 
ward in  any  direction ;  a  continnoua  pro- 
gression or  advsnce.  'When  his  fair  eourm 
is  not  hindered.'  Shak.  'Thither  his  eovsrst 
hebenda'  MUton. 

Then  let  me  go  and  hinder  not  my  tmtrjtt 

111  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 

And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step.    SJkmA. 

2.  The  direction  of  motion :  the  line  in  which 
a  body  moves;  as,  what  course  shall  the  jpiloC 
steer?  the  course  at  a  projectile  throogn  the 
air.— 8.  In  pedestrianism  and  horte-rmeing, 
the  ground  or  distance  walked  or  ran  over; 
as,  there  being  no  opponents,  ho  walked  ( 
the  eourw. 

The  same  horse  fChOden)  has  also  nm  the 
eturst  of  Newmarliet  (which  is  but  400  yar4s 
than  4  miles)  in  6  minutes  and  40  aecoods.    ~ 


FAte.  fir.  fat,  fill;       mh,  met.  h«r;       pfne,  pin;     nOte.  not,  mOve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ti.  8c  ab«uie;     jf,  Sc  ffy. 
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1  The  charge  of  one  mounted  knlscht  or 
champion  ualnit  another  in  the  usta— 
6.  The  period  occupied  by  a  revolution  of 
the  moon,  or  of  the  earth  round  the  tun. 
thui  marking  a  month  or  a  year. 

A  man  to  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one.  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Stiff  in  opiniiMu,  alwajrs  m  the  wrung. 
Was  everythini;  by  turns,  and  nothin{(  long; 
But  in  the  cturse  of  one  revolving  moon 
Wat  chymist.  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buflbon. 

6.  The  continual  or  gradual  advance  or 
progreaa  of  anything:  as,  the  cottrte  of  an 
argument  or  a  debate;  a  eourm  of  thou^t 
or  reflection. 

The  cours*  of  true  love  nerer  did  run  smooth.  Sh*Jt. 
Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  ccurst.       Sir  /#'.  ScM. 

7.  Order;  eequenoe;  turn;  Bucceeaion  of  one 
to  another  in  ofRce.  property,  dignity,  Ac 

He  (Solomon)  appointed  .  .  .  the  C0urtts  of  the 
priests.  a  Chr.  viiL  14. 

8.  Methodical  or  regulated  motion  or  pro- 
cedure; cuetomary  or  ettabUahed  aeauence 
of  eventa;  recurrence  of  events  according  to 
certain  la wa. 

Day  and  night. 
Seed  time  and  harreit,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hold  their  ctttrM.  MiUtm. 

The  guilt  thereof  (sin)  and  punishment  to  all. 

By  e*Mrs4  of  nature  and  of  uw  doth  pass.   Davi$s. 

9.  Series  of  Buoceeaive  and  methodical  nro- 
ceedinga;  a  succeeaion  of  acta  intended  to 
bring  about  a  certain  result;  as,  a  eourm  of 
medicine  administered.  '  A  courm  of  the 
waters.'  Thackeray.— \0.  A  Bystematised 
order  in  arts  or  sciences  for  illustration  or 
instruction;  as,  a  coune  of  lectures;  a  course 
of  studies  in  law  or  physica  '  A  eouru  of 
learning  and  ingenious  Btudiea'    Shak,— 

11.  Bianner  of  nroceeding;  way  of  life  or  con- 
duct; personal  behaviour;  career;  proced- 
ure in  a  certain  line  of  thought  or  action. 
'You  held  your  eourm  without  remorse.' 
Ttnnyton. 

Yet  fervent  had  her  longing  been,  through  all 

Her  tvurs*.  for  home  at  la^  and  burial 

With  her  own  husband.  Mait.  AmcU, 

12.  The  part  of  a  meal  served  at  one  time; 
as,  the  dinner  consiBted  of  four  emine*.— 
18.  In  areh.  a  continued  range  of  stones  or 
bricks  of  the  same  height  throushout  Uie 
face  or  faces  of  a  building.  —14.  Naut.  one 
of  the  sails  that  hang  from  a  ship's  lower 
yards;  as.  the  main-sail,  fore-sail,  and  mix- 
sen.  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  the 
stav-sails  on  the  lower  roasts,  also  to  the 
main-stay  sails  of  all  brigs  and  schoonera  — 
15.  pL  The  menstrual  flux;  catamenia.— 
Of  coune,  by  consequence;  in  regular  or 
natural  order;  in  the  common  manner  of 
proceeding;  without  special  direction  or 
provision;  as,  this  effect  will  follow  qf  courm. 
—Couree  qf  eropi,  the  rotation  or  succes- 
sion in  which  crops  follow  one  another  in  a 
prescribed  course  of  cropping.— Course  </ 
exchange,  in  com.  the  price  or  rate  at  which 
the  currency  of  one  country  is  exchanged 
for  that  of  another,  supposing  the  currency 
of  both  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and 
purity  fixed  bv  their  respective  minta.— 
Courm  qf  the  face  qf  an  arch,  in  arch,  the 
face  of  the  arch  stones  which  have  their 
Joints  radiating  to  the  centre.— Course  qf  a 
plinth,  its  contmuity  in  the  face  of  the  wall 
Stm.  Way.  road,  route,  passage,  race,  series, 
succession,  rotation,  procedure,  manner, 
method,  mode. 

Gkmna  (k6rs).  v.t  pret  A  pp.  courmd;  ppr. 
eournn^.    1.  To  hunt;  to  pursue;  to  chase. 


We  cpttrted  him  at  the  heels. 


2.  To  cause  to  run;  to  force  to  move  with 
speed. 

Ctmrst  them  oft.  and  tire  them  In  the  heat    May. 

8.  To  run  through  or  over;  as,  the  blood 
eourm4  Uie  winding  arteries. 
The  bounding  steed  nurstt  the  dusty  plain.    Po^. 

Gkmna  (k6rsX  v.t  To  run;  to  move  with 
speed;  to  run  or  move  about;  as,  the  blood 
courme. 

Svift  as  quicksilver,  it  cpurttt  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body.  Shmk. 

Cknmed  (kdrst).  jw.  or  a.  1.  Hunted; 
chased.— 2.  Amuoffea  in  coursea— Coursed 
maeonry,  that  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the 
stones  are  laid  in  courses.  See  Coubsb,  n. 
1& 

Ooornr  (kOrs'dr),  n.    [L  ewrwr,  a  runner, 

from  ctffTo,  to  run.]    L  A  swift  horse;  a 

runner;  a  war-horse:  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

The  impatient  c»urs«r  pants  in  every  vein.    P«^. 

2.   One  who  hunts;  one  who  pursues  the 
^port  of  coundng  harea. 


A  leash  is  a  leathern  thong  by  whkh  a  cturtrr 
leads  hb  greyhound.  Hantner. 

8.t  A  discouiser;  a  disputant 

He  was  accounted  a  noted  sophbter,  and  remark- 
ableMwrMv  in  the  public  schools.  A.  t^otd. 

4.  (a)  One  of  a  genus  of  grallatorial  birds 
(Cursorius).  the  sub-family  CurBorinas  of  some 
naturalists,  belonging  to  the  plover  tribe, 
Chariadriada,  one  species  of  which,  the 
cream-coloured  courser  {Curmriue  uabel- 
Unu»\  has  been  met  with  in  Britain.  See 
Ci;r80iiiu&  (fr)  One  of  the  order  of  birds 
called  Cursores  or  runners.    See  Cub80RB& 

Cooney  (kOr^s6X  n.  Naut  a  part  of  the 
hatches  in  a  galley. 

Coonlllg-Joitllt  (kOrs'ing-Joint).  n.  A  joint 
between  two  courses  of  roasomry. 

Court  (kdrt).  n.  [Norm.  Fr.  court,  Fr.  cour, 
Pr.  cort,  Sp.  Pg.  and  It  corte,  from  L.  eorUt 
corti*  or  okon,  chortie,  a  contracted  form 
of  cohere,  cohortu,  a  jrard.  a  place  walled 
round,  a  court— co  for  oon,  and  hor,  a  root 
seen  in  AorCus,  a  garden.  Aiingarden,gar(h, 
yard.\  1.  A  place  in  front  of  a  house,  in- 
closed by  a  wall  or  fence;  an  uncovered  area 
whether  behind  or  in  front  of  a  house,  or 
surrounded  by  buildings;  a  court-yard. 

And  round  the  cool  green  teurt*  there  ran  a  row 
Of  doisters  branched  like  mighty  woods. 

Tenuj/sen. 

2.  A  palace;  the  place  of  residence  of  a  king 
or  sovereign  prince. 

But  sure  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world,  let  his  no- 
bility remain  tn's  cturt.  Skak. 

This  our  cttirt.  infected  with  their  manners. 
Shows  hke  a  riotous  inn.  SMak. 

8.  All  the  surroundings  of  a  sovereign  in  his 
regal  state;  specifically,  the  collective  body 
of  persons  who  compose  the  retinue  or  coun- 
cil of  a  king  or  emperor. 

L.ove  rules  the  cfurt,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 
Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 
Cod  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed; 
A  thousand  claim*  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen.  Tennyson. 

4.  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place  where  Jus- 
tioe  is  administered.  —  6.  The  persons  or 
Judges  assembled  for  hearing  and  deciding 
causes,  dviL  criminal,  military,  naval,  or 
ecdesiiBsticai,  as  distinguished  from  the 
counsel  or  jury;  as,  a  court  of  law;  a  ctmrt  of 
chancery;  a  court  martial;  a  court  of  admir- 
alty; an  ecclesiastical  court;  court  baron,  Ac 
In  England  courts  are  divided  into  courU 
qf  record,  and  not  qf  record;  the  first  being 
those  the  Judicial  proceedings  of  which 
are  enrolled  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and 
testimony,  and  which  have  power  to  fine  or 
imprison;  the  second  do  not  fine  or  impri- 
son, and  their  proceedings  are  not  recorded. 
The  several  species  of  courts  of  justice  in 
England  may  be  classed  thus: —First  General 
jumdiction.  comprehending  the  court- 
baron,  the  hundred-court,  the  county-courts; 
the  courts  of  exchequer,  of  common  pleaa. 
of  Queen's  Bench,  of  Chancerv.of  probate,  of 
divorce,  and  of  aasixe  and  nisi  prius,  all  of 
which,  since  the  passing  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  now  form  parts  of 
the  high  court  of  justice;  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer chamber,  of  iqipeal  in  chancery, 
both  now  merged  in  the  court  of  appeal;  the 
court  of  bankruptcy,  Ac.— Seoono.  Ecclesi- 
astical, militarv.  and  maritime  courts,  in- 
cluding the  ardideacons'  court  the  court  of 
arches,  the  consistonr  court,  and  the  court 
of  admiralty,  which  ni  now  part  of  the  high 
court  of  justice.— Third.  Courts  of  special 
jurisdiction,  aa  the  forest  courts,  the  court 
of  sewers,  the  stannary  courts,  Ac—d.  Anv 
jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  archbishop  .  .  . 
Held  a  Ute  emtrt  at  Ehmstable.        SAaJk. 

7.  The  sitting  of  a  judicial  assembly.— a  The 
meeting  of  a  corporation  or  the  principal 
members  of  a  corporation;  as,  the  court  of 
directoTs;  the  court  of  aldermen.— 9.  Atten- 
tion directed  to  a  person  in  power;  the  art 
of  pleasing;  the  art  of  insinuation;  dvilltv; 
flattery;  address  to  gain  favour;  as.  to  make 
court,  that  is.  to  attempt  to  please  by  flat- 
teiy  and  addresa 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board.  S^etuer. 
Flatter  me,  wmJkt  thy  court.  Dryden. 

—Court  qfSeeeion,  the  supreme  civil  court  of 
Scotland,  consisting  of  the  president  and 
senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  thirteen 
in  number  altogether,  eight  forming  the 
inner  house,  which  sits  in  two  divisions, 
and  fl ve  the  outer  house.  — Cimrt  qf  Enquiry, 
(a)  mUit  a  court,  distinct  from  a  court- 
martial,  held  under  the  crown's  preroga- 
tive, to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  mUl- 
tary  or  naval  officers  in  special  cases.     The 


roost  celebrated  have  been  those  on  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra  and  the  Bristol  riots  of 
18SL  (b)  Among  volunteera,  a  court,  conaist- 
ing  of  the  captains  and  hiidier  officers  be- 
longing to  the  battalions  of  a  countv,  sum- 
moned by  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  Inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  an  officer,  or  as  to  any 
matter  of  discipline.  They  report  their  deci- 
sion to  the  lord-lieutenant,  who,  in  turn, 
communicates  it  for  approval  or  otherwise 
to  the  secretary  of  WAr.-The  courte  qf  the 
Lord,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  hence,  a 
church  or  public  place  of  worship.— GeneraZ 
Cimre,  in  America,  the  legislature  of  a  state ; 
as.  the  OenenU  Court  of  Massachusetts,  so 
called  from  having  had  in  the  old  colonial 
days  Judicial  power.— Court  qfauard.  (a)  the 
guard-room  of  a  fort  where  soldiers  lie. 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd. 

The  sunbeams  sougut  the  court  ofntard. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 
(ft)  The  soldiers  composing  the  guard.     'A 
court  qf  gunrd  about  her.'     Parthencia 
Sacra,  im. 

Court  (kdrtX  v.t  1.  To  endeavour  to  gain 
the  fav./ur  of  or  win  over  by  attention  and 
addrcos;  to  ingratiate  one's  uAt  with;  to 
flatter:  a  use  of  the  word  derived  from  the 
manners  of  a  court 

When  the  king  was  thus  courting  his  old  adver- 
saries, the  friends  of  the  church  were  not  less  active. 

Mtumutay. 

2.  To  seek  the  affections  or  love  of;  to  woo; 
to  solicit  for  marriage. 

A  thousand  court  you,  though  they  court  in  vain. 

Poet. 
8.  To  attempt  to  gain  by  address;  to  souoit; 
to  seek;  as,  to  cmirt  commendation  or  ap- 
plause: said  of  things  as  the  object 

They  might  almost  seem  to  have  courted  the  crown 
of  martyroom.  Prtscott. 

4.  To  hold  out  inducements  to;  to  invite. 

We  reach'd  a  meadow  slanting  to  the  North; 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courttd  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge.    Tennytott. 

Court  (kdrt).  t.i.  1.  To  act  the  courtier;  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  court— 2.  To 
pay  one's  addresses;  to  woo;  as,  he  is  court- 
tng  at  present 

Conrt-anumr  (kOrfa-mOr),  n.  An  amour 
between  courtiers;  a  fashionable  intrigue. 
MUUm. 

Oonrt-baron  (kOrtl>a-run),  n,  A  baron's 
court;  a  court  incident  to  a  manor.  It  was 
composed  of  the  freeholders  of  the  manor, 
presided  over  bv  the  lord  of  the  manor  or 
nis  steward.  These  court^  fkt>m  the  infe- 
riority of  their  judges  and  from  the  defects 
of  their  jurisdiction,  which  a  party  might 
defeat  by  removal  to  a  higher  court,  have 
lonff  fallen  into  disuse  except  in  manors  of 
ancient  demesne,  and  manors  containing 
land  of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure. 

Oonrt-lireif  (k6rt^redX  a.  [See  Bexbd.] 
Bred  at  court 

Oonrt-breedlllg  (kOrfbrSd-ing),  n.  Educa- 
tion at  a  court 

Coiirt-card  (kOrtlclird).  n.  A  corruption  of 
cotU-card  (which  seeX 

Oonrt^Chaplaln  (k6rt^chap-ltoX  n.  A  chap- 
lain to  a  king  or  prince. 

Coiirt-onLft  (kdiilcraftX  n.  Political  arti- 
fice. 

Cout-OUpboard  (k6rt1cup-b(}rdX  n.  The 
sideboard  of  former  times. 

Away  with  the  Joint-stools,  remove  the  eourt-cuf- 
boards,  look  to  the  plate.  Skak. 

Oonrt-day  (kOrfdal  n.  A  day  in  which  a 
court  sits  to  administer  justice. 

Oourt-dreM  |M>rf  dresX  n.  A  dress  suit- 
able for  an  i4>pearanoe  at  court  or  levee. 

Court-drttMer  (kOrf  dres-«r),  n.  A  flatterer. 
Locke.    [Rare.1 

Court-ekment  (kdrt'e-16-ment),  n.  The 
court  party,  the  bodv  of  courtiers  favour- 
able to  the  court.    Jfuton. 

ConrteoUB  (k6rf  6-nsX  a.  [From  cowrt;  Fr. 
eourtou.l  Havlns  court-like  or  elegant  man- 
ners ;  using  or  characterized  by  courtesy ; 
well  bred;  polite:  applied  to  persons  or 
thinss;  as,  a  courteoue  gentleman;  eourteoue 
wordi;  a  courteota  manner  of  addresa 
Sure  I  was  courttous,  every  phrase  was  oil'd. 

Tcfinyson. 

—CivU,  Polite,  CourUoue.  See  PoLlTE.— 
Stm.  Civil,  obliging,  condescending,  urbane, 
affable,  conciliatiiy,  attentive,  respectful 

Gourteonaly  (kdrt^-us-UX  adv.  in  a  court- 
eous manner;  with  obliging  civility  and 
condescension;  complaisantly. 

ConrteOQinen  (k6rt'6-us-nesX  n.  Civility 
of  manners;  obliging  condescension;  com- 
plaisance. 

Oonrtmr.t  n.  [D.  kort,  short  pije,  jacket  ] 
A  short  cloak  or  gown.    Chaucer. 


ch,  eAain;     6h,  Sc  loch; 
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Ckmrter  (kOrt'^r),  n.  l.  One  who  endeavours 
to  gain  favour.  'Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
greatest  eourter  of  her  people.'  An  Answer 
to  Baxter. ^1.  One  who  woos;  a  wooer.  'A 
eourter  of  wenches.'    Sherwood. 

Goartesaii  Qcdrt'g-zan).  n.  See  Courtezan. 

CourtesaiUUilp  (kdrt'6-zan-shipX  n.    See 

COURTBZANSHIP. 

Ckmrtesy  (kdrf  e-dX  n.  [Fr.  eourtoigie.  See 
Courteous.]  1.  Elegance  or  politeness  of 
manners;  especially,  politeness  connected 
with  Idndness;  civility;  complaisance;  as, 
the  gentleman  shows  great  courtesy  to 
strangers ;  he  treats  his  friends  with  great 
courtesy. 

Usefulneat  comes  by  bboar,  wit  by  ease : 
Ccurttst*  grows  vx  courts,  news  In  the  citie. 
Get  a  good  stock  of  these.  G«o.  Htrbert. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect;  an  act  of 
kindness  or  favour  performed  with  polite- 
ness. 

Make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within.  Skak. 

8.  A  movement  of  reverence,  civility,  or  re- 
spect, now  only  applied  to  a  kind  of  bow 
made  by  a  woman,  consisting  in  a  sinking 
or  inclination  of  the  body  with  bending  of 
the  knees.  "These  couchings  and  these 
lowly  courte«iM  (of  Metellus  Cimber).'  Bhak. 
'Some  country  g^l  scarce  to  a  court'sy  bred.' 
Dryden. 

With  blushing  cheek  and  cotertny  6ne 
I  She  turned  her  from  Sir  I^eoline.      C^ltriigt. 

[The  word  in  this  sense  is  pronounced  fc^rt'- 
si,  and  Wedgwood  thinks  it  is  not  derived 
from  court.  See  Curtsy.]— 4  Favour;  indul- 
gence, in  contradistinction  to  right— Cour- 
tesy  title,  a  title  assumed  by  an  individual  or 
given  to  him  bv  popular  consent,  to  which  he 
has  no  valid  clainL  When  a  nobleman  has 
several  titles  it  is  usual  to  give  one  of  his 
inferior  titles  to  his  eldest  son.  Thus  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  Marquis 
of  Tavistock,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
eldest  son  is  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  have  the  courtesy  title 
of  Lord  prefixed  to  their  names,  as  Lord 
William  Lennox.  In  Scotland,  the  eldest  son 
of  a  viscount  or  baron  has  the  Courtesy  title 
of  Master,  as  the  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Lovat —Courtesy  (or  curtesy)  of  Eng- 
land,  the  title  of  a  husband  to  enjoy  for  life, 
after  his  wife's  decease,  hereditaments  of  the 
wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
of  which  there  was  seizure  during  the  wife's 
life,  and  to  which  issue  of  the  marriage  is 
bom,  which  by  possibility  may  inherit 
Such  a  holding  is  called  tenure  by  courtesy. 
The  courtesy  of  Scotland  is  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  is  called  eurialUas  Seotice.  See 
Consummate  tenant  by  courtesy  under  Con- 
summate, a.— Stn.  Urbanity,  civility,  com- 
plaisance, condescension,  affability,  cour- 
teousness,  elegance,  good-breeding. 
Courteiy  (kdrt'e-si).  v.i  pret  &  pp.  cowrte- 
tied;  ppr.  courtesy ing.  To  make  a  rever- 
ence or  obeisance:  formerly  said  of  both 
sexes,  but  now  speciflcallv  to  make  a  cour- 
tesy or  curtsy,  ana  used  only  of  women.  '  The 
petty  traffickers,  that  court'sy  to  them,  do 
them  reverence.'    Shak. 

Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all 
€»yrtesud.  Longfelltrw. 

Courtesy  (kdrfe-si),  v.t  To  treat  with 
courtesy  or  civility.    [Rare.] 

The  prince  politely  courUsitd  him  with  all  favours. 

Sir  R.  fViUiamt. 

Oourtesan,  Goartesaii  (kdrf  6-zanX  a  [Fr. 
eourtisane,  a  courtezan,  from  courtisan,  a 
courtier,  from  court]  Lt  A  courtier,  male 
or  female. — 2.  A  prostitute ;  a  woman  who 

Srostltutes  herself  for  hire.  'Lasciviously 
ecked  like  a  courtesan.'    Wotton. 

Comtaianshlp  (kdrt'6-zan-ehip),  n.  The 
character  or  practice  of  a  courtezan. 

Oourt-fksblonCkdrt'fa-shonXn.  The  fashion 
of  a  court 

Court-fkvonr  (kdrt'f&-v6r),  ti.  A  favour  or 
benefit  bestowed  by  a  court  or  prince. 

Oourt-flOOl  (kOrffOl),  n.  A  buffoon  or  Jester, 
formerly  kept  by  kings,  nobles,  dw.,  for 
amusement 

CJoort-gulde  (kOrt'gldX  n.  A  directory  or 
book  containing  the  aadreeses  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry. 

Ckmrt-hand  Qcdrt'hand),  n.  The  old  (3othic 
or  Saxon  hand  or  manner  of  writing  used  in 
records  and  Judicial  proceedings. 

He  can  laak*  obligadons,  and  write  (ourfhand. 

Shctk. 

Court-liouse  rkOrtlions).  n.  A  house  in 
which  established  courts  are  held,  or  a 
house  appropriated  to  courts  and  public 
meetings. 


Ckmrtier  (kdrf i-^X  ^  [From  courf]  1.  A 
man  who  attends  or  frequents  the  courts  of 
princes. 

You  know  I  am  no  cettrtitr,  nor  versed  In  state 
affairs.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  the  favour  of 
another;  one  who  flatters  to  please;  one  who 
possesses  the  art  of  gaining  favour  by  ad- 
dress and  complaisance. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater 
courtier  of  the  people  than  Richard  III.    Suckiittg. 

CtourtierTt  (kdrt'i-^r-i),  n.  The  manners  of 
a  courtier.    B.  Jonson, 

Ck>art-lady  (kdrt'la-di),  n.  A  lady  who  at- 
tends or  is  conversant  in  court  '  Some  great 
court-lady.*    Tennyson. 

Ck>art-land8  (kdrtoandz),  n.  pi.  In  law,  a 
demesne,  or  land  kept  in  the  lord's  hands 
to  serve  his  family;  a  home-farm. 

Court-leet  (kdrfldt),  n.  A  court  of  record 
held  once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred, 
lordship,  or  manor,  before  the  steward  of 

CourtlUce  (kdrt'IIkX  a-  Courtly;  polite; 
elegant  'CourfiiAre  as  the  French.'  Cam- 
den. 

Courtliness  (kOrtli-nes),  n.    The  quality  of 
being  courtly ;  elegance  of  manners ;  grace 
of  mien;  civility;  complaisance  with  dignity. 
Courtilngt  (kdrtlingX  n.    A  courtier;  a  re- 
tainer to  a  court 

CourtliH£,  I  rather  thou  should'st  utterly 
Diq>raise  my  work,  than  praise  it  frostily. 

B.  yoHMm. 
Courtly  (kOrtli).  a.    L  Relating  to  a  court 
or  to  courts ;  belonging  to  courts. 
To  promise  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable.  ShctM. 

2.  Elegant;  polite;  refined  and  dignified; 
courteoua  'Cotirf<y  accents  fine.'  Coieridge. 
3  Disposed  to  court  the  great :  somewhat 
obsequious;  flattering.    Macaulay. 

Couruy  (kdrtliX  odv.  In  the  manner  of 
courts;  elegantly;  in  a  flattering  manner. 

Court-man  t  (kOrt'manX  n.  A  courtier. 
Chaucer. 

Court-marshal  (kOrt-mitr'shal),  n.  One 
who  acts  as  marshal  at  a  court 

Court-martial  (kdrt-mar'shalX  n.  pL 
Courts-martial  (kdrts-miir'shal).  A  court 
consisting  of  military  or  naval  ofllcers,  forthe 
trial  of  military  or  naval  offences.  Courts- 
martial  derive  their  authority  from  the  an- 
nual mutiny  act,  which  empowers  the  crown 
to  issue  commissions  to  commanding  officers 
to  convene  such  courts.  They  are  of  three 
kinds:  general,  district  or  garrison,  and 
regimentcU.  The  first  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  empowered  to  award  the  punishment 
of  death  or  penal  servitude  for  life.  In  all 
the  courts  the  members  act  both  as  Judge 
and  Jury. 

Couxt-moumln8:(k<M'mdm-ing),n.  Mourn- 
ing worn  for  Uiedeath of  a  prince  or  one  of 
the  royal  family  or  their  relations. 

Court-party  (kOrt'pttr-ti),  n.  A  party  at- 
tached to  the  court 

Court-plaster  nc6rt'plas-t6r),  n.  [So  called 
because  originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the 
court  as  patches  on  the  face.  ]  Black,  flesh- 
coloured,  or  transparent  silk  varnished  over 
with  a  solution  of  isinglass,  which  is  often 
perfumed  with  benzoin,  used  for  covering 
slight  wounds. 

Court-rolls  (kdrf  rOlzX  n.  pL  The  records 
of  a  court.    See  Roll. 

Court-shift  (kdrt'shif t),  n.  A  political  arti- 
fice.   MUtan. 

Courtship  Ocdrt'shipX  n.  1.  Court  or  atten- 
tion to  exalted  persons,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  favours.    [Rare.  ] 

He  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd. 

As  lar  as  modest  pride  allow'd.  Svijt. 

2.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love;  solicitation  of 
a  woman  to  marriage. 

There  is  something  excessively  fair  and  open  in 
this  method  o(  courtship:  by  this  both  sides  are  pre- 
pared for  all  the  matrimoniai  adventures  that  are  to 
follow.  Goidtmitk. 

S.  t  Courtly  behaviour;  civility;  elegance  of 
manners.  Fuller.  —  i.  f  Political  artifice ; 
court  policy;  finesse. 

(The  queen)  being  composed  of  courtship  and 
Popery,  tnis  her  uni.>erformed  promise  was  the  first 
court  holy  water  which  she  sprinkled  among  the 
people.  Ftmer. 

Court-sword  (kdrt'sdrdX  n.  A  slight  dress 
sword  worn  at  levees. 

Court-yard  ^6rt'y&rd),  n.  A  court  or  in- 
closure  round  a  house  or  adjacent  to  it 

Coury  Ckou'ri),  a  A  superior  kind  of  catechu 
made  in  Southern  India  by  evaporating  a 
decoction  of  the  nuts  of  Areea  Catechu. 

COUS-OOUS,  COUI-COUS  (kdz'koz).  n.  A 
favourite  West  African  dish  consisting  of 
millet  flour,  flesh,  and  the  leaves  of  the 


Adansonia  digitata,  or  baobab ;  called  also 
by  the  natives  LcUo.  Written  also  Kous-kous. 

Cousoouson  (kOz1cOz-<»),  n.  A  kind  of  dish 
used  in  Barbary  similar  to  the  Mra«-«yti«  of 
West  Africa.    See  Cous-cous. 

Cousin  (kuz'n),  n.  [Fr.  cousin;  L.L.  eotiswt, 
for  L.  consoMnus,  a  consin-german  cow, 
andsofrrintu,  contracted  tor  sororinus,  from 
soror,  a  sister]  1.  In  a  general  sense,  one 
collaterally  related  more  remotely  tima  a 
brother  or  sister ;  a  relative ;  a  kinsman  or 
kinswoman.  Shakspere  uses  it  of  a  nephew, 
uncle,  grandchild,  ic.  Speciflcally— 2.  The 
son  or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  annt  like 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  amally 
denominated  cousins  or  eousins-german.  in 
the  second  generation  they  are  called  second 
cousins.  — Z.  A  title  dven  by  a  king  to  a 
nobleman,  particularly  to  those  of  the  oonn^ 
cii  '  My  noble  lords  and  eotmns,  all,  good> 
morrow.     Shak. 

Cousln,t  Coosen,t  d.  AlUed;  kindred. 
*  Coosen  passiona '    Spenser. 

Cousin-fiperman  (kuz'n-j^r-man).  n.  [See 
Cousin  and  German.]  A  cousin  in  the  nnt 
generation;  a  flrst  cousin. 

Couslnhood  (kuz'n^iQdX  A.  L  Relationdtip. 

Promotion  proceeds  not  by  merit,  but  by  cash  and 
coHsinMoed.  DaHy  A!r 


2.  The  individuals  connected  with  a  temUy 
regarded  collectively. 

There  were  times  when  the  cmu^mJkootl,  at  it  (the 
Temple  connection)  was  nicknamed,  would  of  Uadf 
have  furnished  all  the  materials  necessary  for  tkc 
construction  of  an  efficient  cabinet.        Maemul^f. 

Cousinly  (kuz'n-li),  a.  Like  or  beoomiog  a 
cousin. 

No  one  finds  any  harm.  Tom. 

In  a  quiet  cousinly  walk.  Pmtd. 

Couslny  (kuz'n-iX  a.  Pertaining  to  conaiiia 

As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiuy  names, 

I— 'tis  my  will— commit  it  to  the  flames.      Cr«aMr. 

Coussinet  (kbs'si-netx  n.  [Fr.,  a  oashion.) 
In  arch,  (a)  the  crowning  stone  of  a  pier,  or 
that  which  lies  on  the  capital  of  the  impost 
and  under  the  sweep.  (&)  The  ornament  in 
the  Ionic  capital  between  the  abacus  and 
the  echinua 

Couteau.  Coutel  (kd-td',  k6-telO.  n.  [Fr.. 
from  L.  iulteUus,  dun.  of  cutter,  a  knife.  ]  A 
short  knife  or  dagger  in  use  during  the  middle 
ages;  a  hanger. 

Couth,  t  Couthe»t  pret  &  pp.  of  A.  Sax. 
euniian.tokuow.tobeable.  (See  Cam.)  Knew; 
was  able;  known. 

Above  all  other  one  Daniel 

He  lovcth.  for  be  couih  well 

Uivtnc,  what  none  other  cuutk; 

To  him  were  all  things  couth.  Gem/tr. 

Couthle,  Couthy  (kdth'i),  a.  [No  doubt 
from  the  above  word;  like  IceLiruMr,  known, 
hence,  familiar,  neighbourly.  ]  Kindly ; 
neighbourly;  familiar.    [Scotch.] 

Fu'  weel  can  they  ding  dool  away 
Wi'  comrades  couthU.  Ftrgmts^M, 

Couthle,  Couthy  (kOthlX  ado-  in  ^  kindly 
manner;  lovingly.    [Scotch.] 

Couvade  (ktt-vad),  n.  [Fr]  A  singular  cus- 
tom prevalent  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  among  some  of  the  primitive  races  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  After  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  father  takes  to  bed,  and  receirea 
the  food  and  compliments  usually  given 
elsewhere  to  the  mother.  The  custom  was 
observed,  according  to  Diodorus,  among  the 
Corsicans ;  and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the 
Spanish  Basques,  bv  whom,  as  well  as  by 
the  Gascons,  it  is  still  to  some  extent  prac- 
tised. Travellers  from  Marco  Polo  down- 
wards have  met  with  a  somewhat  similar 
custom  among  the  Chinese,  the  IWaka  of 
Borneo,  the  negroes,  the  aboriginal  tilbci 
of  North  and  South  America,  dbc 

Cove  (kdvX  n.  [A.  Sax.  cg^fa,  a  chamber,  a 
cave;  Sc.  cooe,  a  cave;  allied  to  IceU  ktA^  a 
hut;  Sw.  kofwa,  Sw.  dial  Ik>o«,  a  hut)  1.  A 
small  inlet,  creek,  or  bay ;  a  recess  in  the 
sea-shore,  where  vessels  and  boats  may  some- 
times be  sheltered  from  the  winds  and 
waves.  '  Waves  that  up  a  quiet  cote  rolling. ' 
Tennyson. 

At  Icneth  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  rirht  shore  of 
the  creek,  to  wnich  with  great  pain  ana  iliftculry  t 
guided  my  raft  D^ot. 

2.  In  arcA.  any  kind  of  concave  moulding ; 
the  concavity  of  a  vault  The  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  the  curve  which  is  sosne- 
times  used  to  connect  the  ceiling  of  a  room 
with  the  walls,  and  which  springs  fh>m 
above  the  cornice.  See  under  COVKD  — 
Cote  bracketing,  the  wooden  skeleton  form- 
ing a  cove:  chiefly  applied  to  the  bracketing 
for  the  cove  of  a  ceiling. 
Cove  (kdvX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  coved;  ppr. 
itig.    1.  To  arch  over.    'Domes  aao  e 


F&te,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       m%,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mbve;       tiibe,  tub,  byU;       oil.  pound;       %  Sc  abime;     f,  8c  Uy. 


Ndi  brine  ftbLc  la  SH  or  ttr  upon  llKiq  {cenl.  *h* 
l>«Ia«lh  Ihcui  ID  irit  p^rtL  HoiUHJ. 

oav,  ooTBT  ftfl*.  kO'^x  ».   roji"y  "«.  • 

'lc((nuh'  tAft  Poct,-hMa  tv  wider  appll- 
citlun  thu  ttw  Latin  no.  Then  li  on  «- 
predulon  mors  freqDsnt  In  a  Oypiy'i  mouth.  1 
A  man;  a  penon;  a  tellow:  alien  preceded 


b;  »ni(  ■dJectlTs;  ■ 


la  old  ilanx  of  the  Umeol  Ilenrr  VIL  writ- 
ten Cqft.  wlieiK*  CuMii.    FHIang-l 
OOTWl  (kfiTd),  pp.  u3  a.    kormlng  an  arch; 
uelMd :  earring.  —  Cmtd  ttSiiif.  a  caUliiE 


lamed  in  a  coved  or  arched  manner  at  ita 
Jnnetlan  with  IhB  ilde  walli.  Such  celllnn 
are  frequentlj  hiahljr  omamenMd  wllh 
paBela  uriched  wtth  moaldlnn  or  carvlngi, 
aooDrdlnc  at  the;  tn  tomedot  ptaiter  or 

OaralUa*  (kOT'eUaX  •>■    Batae  ai  ladigo- 

(^wibl«,t  a.     (O.Pr.]     Fit:   mltabla 

0l>T«IWbl7,l  ode.  PItljrcniltablTipraperlr 
CoTinairt AnVMi^ant),  B.   (O.Fr  ntewnt. 


together  with,  a 

an  at  man;  din< 
•onai.— a  A  wri 
or  tSaclauHOt 
■  ton 


-e,  to  nffTH  — con,  wllh, 
iDt  ktnde;  aa,  in/cut  and 


ictlon  which  Ilea  where  a  partr 

oontnct  under  leal.— 3-  In  tAeoL  the  pri>- 
mlaei  of  Ood  at  reTMled  In  the  Bcrtpturei. 
oondltionB]  on  oartaln  tarma  on  the  part  of 
Duu.  u  Dbe-Uence.  repentance,  talu,  &c. 
The  tmmant  nf  uorla  la  that  Impliad  In  the 

Owl:  thepromlaaDlODdlORian.UiMman'a 
perfect  obedience  ihould  entitle  him  to  hap- 
^eaa  -Thlada.and  live:  Ihatda.and  die.' 
The  eovtnaiU  qf  ttilrmption  Is  the  nintual 
agreement  between  Uie  yather  and  Son 
mpei'tlnr  the  redemption  of  alnnen  b; 
ChrliL  The  aitnant  of  jram  la  that  by 
which  Qod  engage!  to  beetow  aalvatJoo  on 
man,  npon  the  condlUon  that  nun  (hall 
bellere  In  Chriit  and  jrleld  obedleno*  to  the 

agreement  be  Iween  the  nieinberi  gl  a  church , 

the  nrecepta  of  the  goipcL  BpeclBcallj,  In 
Scotlaod,  the  name  glten  to  the  fine  bond 
or  oath  diawn  up  bj  the  Scoltlih  refurm- 
en.  and  ilgned  In  IUST,  and  to  the  ilmllar 
dociinient  or  Conleulim  of  Faith  drawn  np 
iu  l.UI,  In  which  all  the  erron  of  Fopei> 
weni  eipllcltlir  abjured  It  waa  inbaaibed 
by  Jamei  VI.  and  hiaeouncll.  and  all  hli  lub- 

ti:l»  were  required  to  attach  their  tnbacrip- 
uo  tu  IV  It  na  Hgahi  euburibed  In  iwa 
and  1&96.    The  anburlptlon  wm  renewed 


nneied  to  the  ConI 


it  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  < 


doctrine,  worahlp.  and  diaclplhie  through- 
out Sootliiid.  Englar-"  — ■■—•—•■ .• 

log  to"- ■-  " 


rd  of  Ood  and  the  c 


the  beet  reformed  ehnrehe*.  —Ceaenanl.CoTi- 
tntL  Ootmanl,  at  now  need  (apart  from 
iU  lenl  meaning),  carrlei  with  It  the  Idea 
at  lalemnlly.  and  la  eeneimlli  nied  of  rell. 
gioui  mattery  no  civil  penilly  ~  ~ 
followlna  the  infraction  of  It.  wh 
hat  a  much  wider  wnae  a>  appUi 

Ivrmi  CDKnani  U  iienetall*  an  aoTeemeni  In 
—"*---*— 'and  lear--  -' -—  ' 


convey  to  him  a  certain  eaUIe.    Whei 

the  thing  or  price. 

'  fRVfupr4^  wUJi  hiny^  tun]' tArm  of  iltTv 

am  'VHiH-M  lib  bin  ihu  U  ^'oUd  bc'^ig 

B-n.  To  agne,  contract,  bargain,  lUpuiate 


Ooreiuuit  (: 


(liuv'an-ant-4'O,  n.  The  penon 

(kuv'en-ant^r).  n.  1.  One  who 
makca  a  covenant.— i.  A  term  ipKlillr  ap- 
plied 10  thoae  who  Joined  In  tlie  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  In  Scotland,  and  In 
particular  thoee  who  reilatad  the  gorem- 
ment  ol  Charl«  II  ,  and  loniihC  and  BUflered 
for  adherence  to  their  own  form  ot  woiahlp. 

JOTOIUlUng  (kuv'en-ant-lng),  p.  and  0.  Ot 
or  heianglng  to  a  covenant:  ■peetflcally. 
belonging  to  the  eilreme  part;  of  Scotch 
Pivabjleriani  known  aa  CoMiianttn. 

Ijij  bcncufa  rout  Uo-i  tht  whilr. 
Or  the  biDOd  oi'Smh  A^k        rfjwn. 
C07BIlBntor(kuv'en-antoi"),  n.  Thepenon 
"■" " -lantand  lubJecU  hlmiell 


Corantln.  [O  Fr.  etmnrf  tor  omMntl  A 
lonvent  or  monaateir ;  hence  Coient  QirdeD, 
n  London,  the  gudeo  attached  to  a  coo- 


[kiTVitTy  (ko'ven-tri),  n.  A  town  iu  the 
county  of  Warwick,  England.—^  Mrud  le 
Conntrv,  a  phnue  which  originated  among 
mlUtarj  men.  ilgnltylng  to  exclude  from 

all  aoclal  lnten:onr»e  tor  conduct  regarded 
ai  mean  or  ungentlemanlj.  [The  origin  of 
tbla  well-known  flgnratlve  threat  bai  bean 
variontly  eiplained,  but  la  ttlll  uncertain. 
It  mar,  however,  have  ariian  from  FalitalTa 
contemptooui  deacrlptlon  of  hli  aoldiai^: 

not  march  through  CoreottT  wllh  tham, 
tbat't  RaL'l 

B4>TBnttT-UlW  ( ko'ven-trl-blii ),  n.  Bine 
thread  M  a  nipetltir  dye  made  at  Coventij, 
and  naed  tor  embroidery. 

OOV«r(kn»'*r),i.(  [FT.  Biuerir,  O.Fr.eoBrir; 
It.  copritt:  L,  aooftrirt  —  am.  Intena,  and 
Gwn're,  to  cover,  toehntl  1. To  overdrew] 
tte  turfaoa  of  with  another  inbitance :  to 
layer  aet  over:  ai.  to  awra  table  with  a 
doth,  or  a  floor  with  a  carpet. 


a  robe  or  nuinlle :  to  mnirr  nikedneia     1 

&  Fig.  and  with  the  ndprocal  prononn.  to 
Inveit  one'i  lelf  with ;  to  bring  npon  ona'i 
Kit;  ai,  hetvHrrdhlmeelf  wlAglcffT. 


Lrngue  and  Covenant, 

eiiti'nd  Into  between  t 

My  ot  the  Church  of  I 

tiiTialooere  from  the  Engllih  parliament  li 

i'\a,  having  for  iu  ohject  a  unltDrmlty  o 

eh,  cUa;     £b.  3c  locA;      g.po;      j,.K)U;      h,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  iItv:     >h,  lAanj     th,  (Aln;    w,  iilg;    wb,  wMgi    >h, arare.  — See  Kxi. 


OOTK&-FOINT 


T.  To  conceal  from  notice  or  ponlahmenL 
Clufllr>liaIJiHW-i>i>iiiuliiiiidei>(UnL   iFcLh,); 

To  conceal ;  to  refrain  from  dladodng  or 


t.  To  pardon  or  remit 

I  the  oanal  bead-oovering 
-----  -        Lft   0 

«pinl™.. 

12  Toahellar;  to  protect;  to  defend;  a^  a 
■qoadran  of  boras  eoMred  the  Iroopa  OD  Ills 

13.  Tobnwdori 

the  male.  — IU.  To  eqnal  or  be  ot  eooal  extent 
with;  to  be  co-Bitonilve  with;  to  be  eonlva- 
lent  to:  to  be  the  full  value  of:  aa,  therv- 
ceipta  do  not  cover  theexpenaea;  the  land 
1>  iDDrred  by  a  lUDrtgige:  a  memnlUe  nasot 
the  word.-ia  To  IhcTude.  embraco,  or  com- 
prehend ;  ai,  an  offence  not  eownd  by  anr 
lUtute.  — Sm.  To  ahelter,  ecreen,  ahleld, 
bide,  ovenpread- 
CoTer(kov*fi,n.  l.  Anything  which lilald. 

cmrof  a  veieel:  the  cdktoI  a  bed.-^-l  AM' 
thing  which  veili  or  conceali:  a  icrun:  die. 
gulw ;  auperildal  appearance ; 
the  dlignlae  of  a  merchant  ai 
dealgo.  'A  handaome  cover  lor  jmpenec- 
tlona'  CaUitr.  —  i.  gbelter;  defence;  pro. 
tection;  aa,  the troopa  fought  undercover  of 
the  batterlaL  —  4.  Concaafinent  and  protec- 
tion. 'Compelled  tolodgelnthefleld. which 
grew  now  to  be  very  oold,  whilat  hia  army 
waa  under  emer.'  Lml  CJarendnn,  'The 
main  body  retired  nntleraiKrol  the  night' 
Hay.  —  fi  Shrnbber]',  wooda,  underbruih, 
4c.,  which  aheller  and  concealganie;  aa,  to 

tile,  or  ihingle  which  la  oovcred  by  the  over- 
lap ol  the  coune  above.— 7.  (Dlrccllv  (rom 
Fr.  couHrl.  with  aame  ■£<>»  ]  The  Uble 
furniture  for  the  uae  ol  one  penon.  anch  u 
plate,  apoon,  knife  and  fork,  napkin,  glaia, 

OoTBTClilat  r  n.  A  covering  lor  the  head;  a 
kerchlir^ 

n.  \Ti.  eauverclcl  A  tmall  covet; 


liuV»rt-wi),n.    1.  In/art,a>pacealgniund 
level  with  the  fleld,  on  the  edge  o(  the 

ward  the  country.     It  haa  a  parapet  raised 

sometimes  the  Covnlenearp,  because  It  la 
on  the  edge  of  the  scarp  -t  In  ore*,  the 
recess  leftTn  a  brick  or  atone  wall  to  receive 

Oo^^'(luv'*r-*r),  n.     He  wh 
another,  whether  tor  security  oi 

0  or  that 

oon^- 

Envelope,  wrapper,  Inlegnment,  caao, 

. ^'dJii.°bedcfethU""' '  *'*        ' '"' 

OomlBt  CkuVtr-iel).  s.    [Fr.  cniin-fit,  ■ 

■    ■  rover— «M£t*<r,  to  cover,  and  lil.  L.  !«>■ 

1  bed.)    The  upper  covering  of  a  bed. 

Oorerlld  (knVtr-Ildl,  n.     A  coverlet.     -All 

IheuEerlidwaacloiliof  gold.'    Tennyton. 

Corar-potnt  (knv'tr-polnt).  n.    A  flelder  in 
"--  ]ame  ol  cricket,  who  stands  a  little  to 


CO-YEBSEO  SINE 


612 


COW-BUNTINO 


the  right  of  and  behind  point,  and  whose 

duty  it  to  stop  any  balls  that  may  pass  him. 
Co-yersed  Sine  U(6-y6nt  sin),  n.    [Comple- 

mentKad  versed.] 

The  sine  of  the 

complement     of 

an  arc  or  angle. 

Thus,  let  DOB  or 

the  arc  DBbe  the 

complement     of 

ACB  or  ab;  then 

DK,  which  is  the 

rersed    sine    of 

DCB  or  DB,  is  the  co-versed  sine  of  acb  or 

ab;  also  FA,  the  versed  sine  of  aob  or 

AB,  is  the  co-versed  sine  of  dob  or  DB. 
Coyer-Bliame  t  (kuv'«r-sham),  n.    Some- 
thing osed  to  conceal  infamy. 

Does  he  put  on  holy  gannents  for  a  eover^hamt 
of  lewdness?  Drydtn. 

Cow-alutt  (knv'^r-slutX  n.    Something  to 

hide  sluttishness.    '  Bags  and  coter-elute  of 

infamy.'    Burke. 
Covert  (kuv'^rtX  a.    [Fr.  convert,  part  of 

oouvrirt  to  cover.]  1.  Covered;  hid;  private; 

secret;  concealed;  disguised. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  eevert  guile      Miltcn. 

2.  Sheltered;  not  open  or  exposed;  as,  a 
eaveri  alley  or  place.— 3.  In  kiir,  under  cover, 
authority,  or  protection;  as,  a  feme-eovert^ 
a  married  woman  who  is  considered  as  being 
under  the  influence  and  protection  of  her 
husband. 

Coyert  (kuv'drtX  n.  L  A  covering  or  cover- 
ing place;  a  place  which  covers  and  shelters; 
a  shelter;  a  defence. 

A  tabernacle  ...  for  a  ctvert  from  storm  and  rain. 

Is.  It.  6. 
I  win  trust  in  the  cmvff  of  thy  wings.    Ps.fad.4. 

2.  A  thicket;  a  shady  place  or  a  hiding- 
place.    1  Sam.  XXV.  20;  Job  xxxviii  40. 

Enforct  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shady  grove  not  (arre  away  thev  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand. 

S/enttr. 

8.  vL  Feathers  covering  the  bases  of  the 
quills  of  the  wing  or  tail  of  birds. 

Covert-baron  (kuv'drt-ba-ron).  n.  [That  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  baron  or  hus- 
band.! SameasFtftne-cooert.  See  Covert,  a. 

Covertly  (kuy^rt-li),  ado.  Secretly;  closely; 
in  private;  insidiously. 

Among  the  poets,  Persius  covertly  strikes  at  Nero. 

Dryclen. 

CovertneSB  (kuv'^rt-nesX  n.  Secrecy;  pri- 
vacy. 

Coverture  (kuv'6rt-&r),  n.  1.  Covering; 
shelter;  defence. 

He  saw  their  shame,  that  sought  vain  covertures. 

Milton. 
Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung. 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung.  Tennyson. 

2.  In  law,  the  state  of  a  married  woman, 
who  is  considered  as  under  the  cover  or 
power  of  her  husband,  and  therefore  called 
A  feme-covert  otfetnme-eouvert  The  cover- 
ture of  a  woman  disables  her  from  making 
contracts  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  hus- 
band without  his  allowance  or  confirma- 
tion. 

Covert-way.   See  OoyimaD-WAT. 

Covet  (kuv'et)j  v.t  [From  O.Fr.  eovoUer 
QAod.  Fr.  eonvoUer,  wiui  intercalation  of  n), 
Fr.  cobeitar.  It  cubUare,  from  L.  eupidtu, 
desirous,  cupio,  to  desire;  allied  to  Skr.  kup, . 
to  be  angry.]  1.  To  desire  or  wish  for  with 
eagerness:  to  desire  earnestly  to  obtain  or 
possess:  in  a  good  sense. 

c  ovet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.        i  Cor.  xiL  31. 

2.  To  desire  inordinately;  to  desire  that 
which  it  is  unlawful  to  obtain  or  possess:  in 
a  bad  sense. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house  . . .  wife 
. .  .  servant.  Ex.  xz.  17. 

Stn.  To  long  for,  desire,  wish,  lust  after, 
hanker  after. 

Covet  Oniv'etX  v.i.  To  have  or  indulge  in- 
ordinate desire. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which 
while  some  eoveleti  after,  they  have  erred  from  the 
faith.  I  Tim.  vL  to. 

Covetabla  (knyet-a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
coveted. 

Coveter  (kuv'et-ftr).  n.    One  who  covet*. 

Covetiii|^(kuv'et-ing-liXadv.  With  eager 
desire  to  possess. 

OovetlM,?  n.    Avarice.    Speneer. 

Covetivenesi  (kuv'et-iv-nes),  n.  In  phren. 
a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  organ  gen- 
erally known  as  AcquieUiveneM. 

CoveioQB  (kuv'et-usX  a.  [Fr.  eonvoitetue, 
O.Fr.  eovoiteus.    See  CoviT,  v.t]    L  Very 


desirous;  eager  to  obtain:  in  a  good  sense; 
as,  oovetouM  of  wisdom,  virtue,  or  learning. 

Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  virtue  and  fair  wisdom 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be.  SMaJt. 

2.  Inordinately  desirous;  excessively  eager 
to  obtain  and  possess;  avaricious. 


A  bishop  then  must  be 
not  covetous. 


.  patient,  not  a  brawler, 
z  Tim.  iiL  a,  3. 

Covetonaly  (kuv'et-us-liX  adv.  With  a 
strong  or  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  and 
possess;  eagerly;  avariciously. 

CfovetOU8iieB8(kuv'et-us-nes),9k  LA  strong 
or  inordinate  desire  of  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing some  supposed  good :  usually  in  a 
bad  sense,  and  applied  to  an  inordinate  de- 
sire of  wealth  or  avarice. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  diot^ts  .  .  . 
covetousness.  Mark  viL  -.it,  02. 

CovOousness,  by  a  greed  of  getting  more,  deprives 
itself  of  the  true  encTof  getUng— the  ei^oyment  of 
what  it  has  got.  Sfrat, 

2.1  Strong  desire:  eagerness. 

When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  weU, 
They  do  cotifound  their  skill  in  covetousness.  Skak. 

Stn.  Avarice,  cupidity,  greediness,  craving, 
eagerness. 

Covey  (kuv'dX  ^  V^'  couv^e,  a  brood;  cou- 
ver,  to  sit  on  or  brood,  to  lurk  or  lie  hid; 
L.  eubarCt  to  lie  down,  ineubare,  to  brood.  1 
1.  A  brood  or  hatch  of  birds;  an  old  fowl 
with  her  brood  of  young;  hence,  a  small 
flock  or  number  of  fowls  together;  as,  a  covey 
of  partridges.— 2.  A  company;  a  set. 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood  with- 
out springing  a  cov^  of  toasts.  Addison. 

Covin,  Covlne  (kuv'in),  n.  [Fr.  couvine, 
O.Fr.  eovine,  from  L.  convenire,  to  come  to- 
gether. In  Norm.  Fr.  covyne  is  a  secret 
place  or  meeting.]  In  law,  a  collusive  or 
deceitful  agreement  between  two  or  more 
to  prejudice  a  third  person;  deceitful  con- 
trivance. '  The  lawes  overlashed  by  covine 
and  craft'    Mir.  for  Mage. 

Coving  (kOv'ing),  n.  [SeeCoTB.]  In  build- 
ing, an  arch  or  arched  projecture,  as  when 
houses  are  built  so  as  to  project  over  the 
ground  plot,  and  the  turned  projecture  is 
arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plastered.— 
Covings  qf  a  fire-place,  the  vertical  sides 
which  connect  the  Jambs  with  the  breast 

CovlnOQB  Oniv'in-usX  a.  [SeeCoYlN.j  De- 
ceitful; collusive:  fraudulent 

Cow  (kou),  n.  pL  COWB  (kouz),  old  pi  Klne 
(kinX  [A.  Sax.  e&,  pL  c^,  eye  (comp.  the  Sc. 
leyeX  Kine  is  a  double  plural,  the  en  form 
as  in  oxen  being  added  to  the  older  form. 
The  same  word  is  found  in  the  other  Teutonic 
languages,  as  O.  kvh,  D.  and  Dan.  koe,  IceL 
M;  the  same  root  appears  in  Skr.  go,  nom. 
gaus,  a  cow,  an  ox.  Onomatopoetic  from  the 
low  of  the  animal]  The  general  term  ap- 
plied to  the  females  of  the  genus  Bos  or  ox, 
the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  the  rumin- 
ating animals.  Among  the  best  breeds  of 
dairy  cows  in  this  country  are  the  Devon- 
shire, the  Ayrshire,  the  short -horn,  the 
];>olled  Angus  or  Aberdeenshire,  and  the 
Aldemey  breeds.  —  Sea-cow,  the  Manatus, 
a  genus  of  herbivorous  cetaceans.  See  Sea- 
cow. 

Cow  (kou),  n.  The  top  of  a  chimney  which  is 
made  to  move  with  the  wind;  properly  a  ooioj. 

Cow  (kou),  V.  t.  [Possibly  from  Dim.  hue,  Sw. 
kufwa,  to  depress,  subdue,  keep  under.  See 
CowABD.]  To  depress  with  fear;  to  sink 
the  spirits  or  courage  of;  to  oppress  with 
habitual  timidity. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so; 

For  it  hath  cowed  my  Detter  part  of  man.  Skak. 

Stn.  To  discourage,  dishearten,  abash,  inti- 
midate, overawe. 

Cow  (kouX  n.  In  mining,  a  wedge  placed 
behind  a  crab  or  gin-start  to  prevent  it  from 
revolving. 

Cowage  (kou'&J),  n.    Same  as  Cowhage. 

Coward  (kou'drdX  n.  [It  is  almost  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  that  cow,  to  depress  with 
fear,  and  coward,  have  the  same  origin, 
either  cow  being  a  contraction  from  coward. 
or  coward  formed  from  eoir,  on  type  of 
braggart,  dotard,  wizard.  Coward,  however, 
appears  to  come  to  us  immediately  from  Fr. 
eottard;  It  codardo,  which  is  referred  to 
L.  Cauda,  a  tail,  from  the  attitude  assumed 
by  cowed  dogs,  or  from  the  fact  that  timid 
animals  turn  tail  and  flee.  Wedgwood  says 
that  it  is  a  metaphor  from  the  timidity  of 
the  hare,  which  was  called  couard  from  its 
short  tail  1  1.  A  person  who  wants  courage 
to  meet  danger;  a  ];>oltroon;  a  timid  or 
pusillanimous  man. 

The  faith,  the  vigour,  bold  to  dwell 
Chi  doubts  that  drive  the  cwan/back.    Tennyson. 


Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land.  Sir  /f .  Scott. 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  goae. 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  Hve  on. 

/v.  G.  SfweU. 

2.  In  her.  a  term  given  to  an  animal  borne 
in  the  escutcheon  with  his  tail  between  his 
1^8.— Cbirartf,  Poltroon,  Craven,  Dastard. 
A  coward  is,  in  a  general  sense,  one  who  is 
afraid  to  meet  danger  real  or  imaginary;  a 
poltroon  is  a  mean-spirited  and  oontempttble 
coward;  a  craven  is  one  who  shrinks  back 
at  the  approach  of  danger;  a  dattard  ia  a 
vile  and  despicable  coward. 
Coward  (kou'drdX  a.  l.  Destitute  of  cour- 
age; timid;  base;  as,  a  coward  wretch. 

O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me. 

SkaM. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coward;  proceeding 
from  or  expressive  of  fear  or  timidity;  aa, 
coward  cry;  coward  joy. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without. 
That  made  nim  turn  aside  from  wretchedness. 
With  coward  feais.  ITordswortA. 

Cowardt  (kou'todl  v.t.  To  make  timorous. 
'  Which  eowardeth  a  man's  heart '    Foot. 

Cowardioe  (kou'6rd-isX  n.  [Fr.  eotuxrdwe. 
ttomcouard.  SeeCoWABD.]  wantof courage 
to  face  danger;  timidity;  pusillanimity;  fear 
of  exposing  one's  person  to  danger.  'Full 
of  eoiMird<M  and  guilty  shame.'  Tennyeot^ 
Cowardice  alone  is  k>S8  of  Csme.  Drydtn. 

Cowardle,t  n.    Cowardice.    Chaucer. 
Cowardiae(kou'6rd-lxX  v.t  To  render  cow- 
ardly.   [Obsolete  or  obsolescent  ] 

Wickedness  naturally  tends  to  dishearten  and  c*w- 
ardiM*  men.  Scoa,  Sermon,  ttSo. 

CowardUke  (kou'drd-UkX  a.  Resembling 
a  coward;  mean. 

Cowardlinees  (kon'drd-li-nesX  n.  Want  of 
courage:  timidity;  cowardice. 

Cowardly  (kou'6rd-liX  a.   l  Wanting  ooor- 
age  to  face  danger;  timid;  timorous;  fear- 
ful; pusillanimoua. 
Man  Is  by  nature  a  cowardly  animal  Fr^.  Blackte. 

2.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger;  mean; 
base;  befitting  a  coward;  as,  a  cowardly 
action.  *  Cowardly  silence.'  South. —Sm 
Timid,  fearful,  timorous,  daatardlv,  poall- 
lanimous,  recroant,  craven,  faint-hearted, 
chicken-hearted,  mean,  base. 
Cowardly  ncou'6rd-liX  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  cowara;  meanly;  basely. 

He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  courage, 
who  had  most  cowardly  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
enemies.  KnoUes. 

Cowardooat  (kou'^rd-usX  a.  Cowardly. 
Barret. 

Cowardree,t  n.    Cowardice.    Spenetr. 

CowardBblpt  (kou'tod-shlpX  n.    Cowardice. 

A  very  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  coward  than  a  hare; 

his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  ta 

necessity  and  denying  him;  and  Tor  his  awards hip^ 

ask  Fabian.  Skak., 

Cow-bane  (kou'b&nX  n-  A  ];>opular  name  of 
the  dcv^ja  viroea,  from  its  supposed  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  cowa    See  Cicuta. 

Cow-bttny  (kou'be-riX  n.  Sed  whortle- 
berry, a  plants  Vacdnmrn  VUie  Mtoa.  See 
VACcnauM. 

Cow-blakei  (kou'bUksX  n.  pL  Dried  cow- 
dung  used  as  fuel 

Cow-tM>y  (kou'boiX  n.  LA  boy  who  takes 
oharve  of  cows.  —2.  »<.  The  name  given  to  a 
band  of  marauders  during  the  American  re- 
volution, chiefly  refugees  belonginf  to  the 
British  side,  who  infested  the  neutral  ground 
between  the  British  and  American  Uims,  and 
plundered  the  rovoluUonista. 

Cow-lranting  (koua)unt-ingX  n.    The  Jfu- 


Young  Cow'bunting  fed  by  femak  YcUow-throat. 

loOkrue  peeoria  of  Swainson,  an  Amerlcaii 
bird,  about  the  sixe  of  the  European  tk}  - 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       mi,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;       ndte.  not,  move;       tabe,  tub,  boll;       oU,  pound;       U.  Sc.  abttne;     y,  8c  f«y. 


ths  lunlb  StnrelilK 
Ing  OEW  of  the  muir 
HD  that  [ntnllT  uia 
It  to  u  niT 


wna  tny  oUai  known 

-     renuriialile  tnit  In  Ita 

:Ur  ii  Uia  Dnctlct  It  hut  of  drcniiiliig 
^  -'■rdiioS 


-onneetlH  Unki  bstirsan  t> 
Jie  KrlUEOUdn  or  bichea:  bi 
McalUr  and  reourhablfl  In 
ililoIT  that  It 


cluncUrii  I , .. 

111  tegt  iDto  the  Data  ot  other  blrdi 
hktcheil  bf  Uum.  kod  abaodaiilna  lla  pro- 

Knr  tu  Um  cue  ot  itnuicon,  Itnaaueter 
BD  known  to  drop  more  than  one  e^  Into 
th*  umo  natk  It  la  lulgntmj.  ipendEnc 
Ita  winten  regalarlj  In  ue  lower  parta  id 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Oeonla.  and 
appeaHng  In  FeDnuInuila  about  au>  ttlb 
idMarch.  Theae  birdiottan  bvquentconi 
and  rloe  Heidi  Id  compan]'  with  Iha  f«d- 
wfDgod  Irooplala,  but  are  more  commonly 
found  accompanying  the  oattlc.  (wdlng  on 
the  aeedi.  wormi,  Ac.,  which  tncT  pick  up 
amongit  the  Indder.  and  from  Uie  eicre- 
menla  d(  the  catlle.  which  the;  acratch  up 
tor  thla  purpoH. 

Ooir-0^(koD'kaf),  n.     A  female  calf. 

OOW-oatOber  (kouTiach^r),  n.  In  raff,  a 
■tioDg  frame  In  front  of  locomotl™  (or  re- 
mnvinff  obatmctloni,  such  aa  itrayod  cattle 

allyc 


It  order  Carraphyllacec 

... .-d 

.  boaa  DDcnpatlon  It 
Cow-Ude  ikuu'blJj.  ~  1.  i»D  <u>a  oi 
cow  made  or  to  be  made  Into  leather  ^t.1 
the  Vnilod  SUtea,  a  partlciilar  kind  c 
whlpm-'"*— ■-'-*- 


Oow-ldd*  (kou'bid).  It.  jncl 
i    hidtd;  ppr  eaa-hidimi.    To  b 

with  a  la^  of  cow-hide. 
Cow-boOM  (koolKiut)  • 

ln(  Id  which  oowt  are 

[Bari.]" 
on.    lie  root  1>  ot  Iht 


flat  wedjfe.Bhap«d 


Cow-teech  (toaltch).  n.  ISeaLmn.]  One 
who  protcaaea  to  heal  the  dlieaaeiof  cowa 

rtllP  IMIIIIIIII  ITiiiiili'i  h  liml  n.  The  act  or 
art  of  bMllDC  the  dlilempera  of  oowa. 

OOW-Ua  (koallk),  n.  A  Teveraed  tuft  of 
halroD  UMbiunanIafehe*d.*ananiedrrDn] 
Ha  leaemblaace  to  hair  licked  bj  a  cow  oat 


bottom  bar  placed  a  few  lachea 
raJlk  and  aitandlna  acroia  and  a 
}i>D<l  the  ralla     It  la  Tory  gene 


0wer(kou'6r).e.i. 
oHinat:  IcaL  tAj^ 


i  [Same  word  uBca 


tlim,  Dan.  ture,  Bw. 


OOT-tMdar  (kon'fM-tr),  n. 
cowi:  a  dairyman:  ■  cow-bi 

^African  nam 


OOW-lUIlOou'flihi  I 


-.,.    jradolphio. 

Cow-flnM  (hou'srai),  n.  A  enlUrated  cb>- 
ler,  the  Tri/alimtt  medium.     See  COW-PIA. 

Oowluum,  Oow-ltoh  (kou'If.  koo'lchl,  n. 
[Bind  liiBancA.cowhaae.1  Tlie  bajn  ot  the 
podi  of  a  legumlnoiu  plant,  Mumna  pruri- 

tnt.    The  pod  la  eoTetid  with  -  ■■-'-' 

Ins  ur  (hott.  itllt.  brittle,  bra< 

Intolerable  Itching.  Tber  are  empio, 
medicinally  aa  a  mechanical  vermlfage. 

COTliauilt  (koD'h^rd),  a.  Coward.  Spen. 

Cow-heal  (kon'hfn.n.  The  toot  ef  a  co* 
calf  lulled  Into  gelatine. 

Ccnr-herb  (koo'erb).  n.     A  plant,  the  3i 


■etid  with  ■  thick  coat- 
iwn  hain.Ihe 

irraled-     Thoy 


Cow-boOMCkoulKiutln,  A  hoi 
ihlch  oowa  are  kept  or  al 

(kou'lah),  o^    ^orm 

QJwiihfkou'lBh). 


llATkou'lBh 
ey  o)  the  0 


OoT-ltch,  n.     See 

OOW-kmer  Ckou'k6p-«r),  n.    One  whc 

bualneai  la  to  keep  cowi;  a  dairyman. 
COWl<koul),i>.    [A.Sai.euyte,  loeLtii/Ltorf, 

a  hood,  a  cowli  thla  word  would  blend  Into 

O.  Fr.  enile,  (nnn  L  eueuJIu,  a  cowl  |    1.  A 

hood,  eapeelally  a  mook'a  hood. 


Hence— t  A  monk.    Tim 


tnmi  with  the  wind  — 


.      Bee  qno- 
CDwl-ahaped 

A  wire  cap  or  cage 


on  the  top  of  an  engine  funneL 
Oowl  (kODiX  w-    (oTr  euHl,  dim.  oteuK, 

tub,  from  L.  aipa.    Bee  Cdp.  1    A  Teaarl  t 

be  carried  on  a  pole  betwiit  ti 

fur  the  eoDTeyance  ot  water. 
OowUd  (kontdx  a.     1.  Weaili 

licoded,^ 'CneladUgota.'  "' 


■With  mrlite  uddi 

eyea.'    /"op*. 
COWl-«tkff  (konl'atan.  (L   Aataf 

whlcb  a  TOMel  or  other  weight  1 

between  two  peraona     SAm- 
OO-WOrk  (k«-w*rkO,  v.i.    To  w 

to  co-operale. 
00-WOnar(kA-werk'«r).n.   On' 

with  another ;  a  co4permtor. 

Cowp  (koop).  C.I. ,  r.i  and  n.     S 
Cow-vaxHtj  (kou'pan-ll),  u. 


SjAoHdy- 

It  li  nied  In  aome  parta  of  Enoland  for  tat- 
tentng  hogi.    A  Siberian  ipedea  has  been 

recommended  for  the  mat  qiutility  ot 
herbageltyieldaearlylnUieaeaion.   Called 

Cow-pM,  Oow-cnn  (kou'pe,  kou'grai),  n. 
A  kind  ot  cloTcr  ITrifolium  medium)  culti- 
vated iDdcad  of  the  common  red  cloTer  (T. 
pratenae).     Ita  fluwere,  of  a  bright  red,  are 

little  diftance  from  the  floral  leaTcg.  It  la 
but  little  enlU»al«d  out  of  Bnglud,  for, 
although  of  longer  duration  and  better  suited 

Ita  produce  b  unirenally  reckoned  aa  much 
len  In  qoantlty.  a*  well  aa  haraber.  and  not 


Cowpw'wlMldl  (koa'ptrt^laDdt),  n.  fL 
In  nnaf.  the  two  amall  mudpanna  glandL 
each  about  the  ■!»  of  a  pea,  placed  Earallel 

to  each  other  In  the  ntetlira  before  the  proa- 

Cow-pock  (kon'pakX  n.  One  ot  the  pnatnlea 

OOV-poX  (kou'poki),  n.  'Hm  Tacclne  dlieaee 
which  appears  on  Che  teata  of  the  cow,  In 

preaching  to  lirld.  Theae  letldea  are  ele- 
vated at  the  margin  and  depreaaed  at  the 
centre;  they  are  snrreunded  with  Inflamma- 
tion and  contain  a  Umpld  fluid    Thla  fluid 

cow-poi  to  Ue  human  anbject,  and  ot  con- 
terrtng.  In  a  great  majority  of  Instanoes,  a 
complete  and  permanent  leciiTity  agalnit 
imall-poi.  The  dlacoiery  of  thli  great  boon 


COW-WHBAT 


to  Dr.  Jonnor'a  recogniUnn 

milkmaids,  whoaa  coaraa  hand*  had  been 

from  amaU-poi,     This  Immunity  seema  to 


■pikelet*,   supported  on  slender  capillar] 

(Wrne'PlIM,  Sknrl-plIM  (kou'ii-pln).  n 
The  DamnuiTa  omfrali*.  a  coniferous  tre< 
of  \ew  Zealand,  yieldln^gum  -damar.  damar 
kanrl-guiq.     The  tin 


and  of 


rising  to 

COUTT  (kou'ri).  n.  [Hind.  htuKI 
oaateropodouB  shell,  the  Cvprtra 
used  torcoinon  the  coul  of  Oiilnea  I 
and  In  many  parta 
<- — •-  ot  Iht 


-shells  ha*  pmcureil 


[T  In  value  In  dllter- 


■0  are  worth  Sit.     The  i 


!wild-fti 


a:, 


our  pasture*  and  hedge-banks.     It  has 

short  pedicels  Ita  flowen  have  been 
ed  a*  an  anodyne.— Cimolip  aint  la  made 

fermenting  cowallpa  wlliG  sugar,  and  la 
ed  M  a  domeatlc  aoporlDc.  Thu  AmerlMn 
wilipbelongr--- 


IS  Dodecatheoi 


genua  Pulmonarla. 
CowiUpped  (kou'allptX  a.    Adorned  w 


Cow^lnngwort  ^ulung^wtot). 


*  «on 


)t  which  were  thought 

Cow-MonB  tkou'sbOn},  n.     A  loca]  Cerro  (or 

boulden  of  the  gmn-aand. 
Govt,  C<nrta  (koutX  H.     A  eolt    [acotch.| 
Ccnr--b«a(kou'tr«}.n.     A  name  ot  various 

tress  havlDg  an  abundance  ot  milky  lulce. 

especially  -  ° — ' ^  .    .  .     . 


QG^ 


eathery. 


height 


1  foot  long  and  9  or  t  Inches  broad. 
Cow-trmntUl  Ckoo'trOpl-a]),  n.    Same  aa 

OHB-bvnllng. 
Oinr-»eed  (kou'wid),  n.    Cow-chervlL 
Oow-WlMKt   fkon'whft),   B.    The   popular 

name  of  plants  of  the  genua  Uelampymtn, 
t.  order   St^rophulanaceat,   r^'*"  "  ' — 


celled  CI 


ontalnii 


h.  dfin;     fh,  Sc.  If 


J.M; 


cox 
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wheat  It  ii  said  to  be  fattening  to  cattle, 
and  to  0ve  a  rich  yellow  tinge  and  fine 
flavoiir  to  batter. 

Oox  (koks),  u.  [Abbrey.  from  eooceomb.}  A 
coxcomb. 

Co:  you're  a  brainlos  cm,  a  toy,  a  fop.   Bmu.  &•  FL 

Ooxa  (kok'sa),  fi.  [L.]  1.  In  onat  the  hip. 
haunch,  or  hip-Joint,  also  the  os  cocoygis.— 
2.  In  entxmi.  the  Joint  of  an  insect's  limb 
which  is  next  the  body. 

Cozalgla  (kok-sal'ji-a),  n.  JJ*.  eoxa,  the  hip, 
and  Or.  algoi,  pain.]  Pain  of  the  hip  or 
haunch. 

Coxcomb  (kokslcdmyn.  [Coek'$ eomh.l  1.  The 
comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock  which 
licensed  fools  wore  formerly  in  their  caps: 
hence  used  often  for  the  cap  itselt 

There,  take  my  eaauvmi:  why.  this  fellow  has 
banished  two  of  nis  dauj^htets  and  did  the  third  a 
blessing  against  his  will ;  if  thoa  follow  him,  thou 
must  needs  wear  my  C0jenmt.  ShoA. 

2.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  itseH 

We  will  belabour  you  a  little  better. 
And  beat  a  little  more  care  Into  your  coxetmbt. 

Stau,  a-  Ft. 
8.  A  fop;  a  vain  showy  fellow;  a  superficial 
pretender  to  knowledge  or  accomplishments. 

I  scorn,  qnoth  she,  thou  coxcomb  silhr. 
Quarter  or  council  from  a  foe.         Hud^ras. 

4.  The  name  given  to  a  fasoiated  variety  of 
CeUma  crxMUUa  extensively  in  cultivation. 
Coxixnnbloal,  Cozcomical  (koks-kom'ik- 
al),  a.  Like  or  indicating  a  coxcomb ;  con- 
ceited; foppish.  'A  edxeoTMcal  senseless 
eabaL'    Deimii. 

Studded  all  orer  ia  cojetomSiaU  fashion  with  little 
brass  nails.  l*^.  Irving. 

Coxoombloally.  CoxoomioaUyCkoks-kom'- 

ik-al-li).  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  cox- 
comh;  foppishly.    Byrom. 

Coxcombly  t  (koks'kdm-liX  a.  Like  a  cox- 
comb. 

Coxcoxnlny  (kokSlitoi-riX  n.  The  manners 
of  a  coxcomb;  foppishness. 

CoxcomioaUt7(koks-kom'ik-ari-tl),n.  The 
characteristic  qualitv  of  a  coxcomb;  cox- 
combry.   Sir  J.  Madtinitmh. 

CoxendtX  (kok-aen'dikBX  n.  [L.]  The  hip; 
the  haunch. 

Coxswain  (kok'sw&n,  colloquially  kok'sn), 
n.  [See  Cockswain.]  The  person  who  steers 
a  boat ;  the  captain  of  a  boat 

Coy  (koi),  a.  [O.Fr.  eoi,  coy,  eoU,  from  L 
quielua,  quiet  See  QuiBT.I  L  Shrinking 
m>m  familiarity;  shy;  modest;  reserved 
< Coy  looks.'    Shak. 

Nor  the  et>y  maid,  half  willing  to  be  premed. 
Shall  kits  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest 

GoUUmOh. 
2.  Disdainful.  SAolr.— Stn.  Shrinking,  shy, 
distant,reserved,modest,  bashful,  backward. 
Coy  (koi),  v.i  1.  To  behave  with  coyness  or 
bashfulness;  to  shrink  from  fomlliarity; 
with  an  indefinite  it 
One  kiss— nay.  damsell  c^iinoL     Sir  JT.  Stttt. 

2.  To  make  difficulty;  not  freely  to  conde- 
scend.   Shak.    [Bare.] 
Coy.t  v.t.    1.  To  quiet;  to  soothe.   Chauoer. 
%.  To  caress  with  the  hand;  to  stroke. 

Come  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed 
WhUe  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy.        Shak. 

Coyt  (koi),v.t.  [Abbrev.  of  decoy. '\  To  decoy. 

There  sprung  up  a  wiser  generation,  who  have  the 
art  to  coy  the  fonder  sort  Into  their  nets,  and  who 
have  reduced  gaming  to  a  science.       £^.  Raittbotv. 

CoylBll(koi'ishX  a.  Somewhat  coy  or  re- 
served. 

Coyly  (koili),  adv.  In  a  coy  manner;  with 
disinclination  to  familiarity. 

As  she  coyly  bound  it  round  his  neck. 
And  made  him  pronoise  silence.    CoUridge. 

Cosmo,  Coynle,  n.    See  CoiONE. 

Coyness  (koi'nesX  n.  The  qualitv  of  being 
coy;  bashfulness;  unwillingness  to  become 
familiar;  disposition  to  avoid  free  inter- 
course by  silence  or  retirement 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  ceyncss  febrn. 
And  hides  but  to  t>e  found  again.  ^rycUn. 

Stn.  Reserve,  shrinking,  shyness,  backward- 
ness, modesty,  bashfulness. 

Coyote  (koi-dr.  kol-d'taVn.  [Sp.  coyote,  from 
Mexican  eoyoti  ]  The  American  prairie  wolf 
(fianie  oehropug  or  Lycitetu  laMnu). 

Coypou.  Coypu  (koi'pO),  n.  The  native 
name  of  a  South  American  rodent  mammal, 
ttie  Myopotamue  eoyptu.  Its  head  is  large 
and  depressed,  its  neck  short  and  stout  its 
limbs  snort,  its  tail  long  and  round,  and  it 
swims  with  great  ease.  It  is  valued  for  its 
fur,  which  was  formerlyused  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  hat*.  The  length  of  a  full- 
grown  coypou  is  about  2  feet  6  inches. 

Oyystrel,  Coystrll  (kois'trel,  kols'trU).  n. 


[See  GOXSTBIL.]    A  mean,  cowardly,  paltry 
fellow. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  eoystrit  dtat  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece.  ShaM. 

Cm  (kuzX  n.  A  familiar  or  fond  contraction 
ofCoimn.  *Fairco2.'  Shak.  *  My  dearest 
eoz.*   Shak. 

Coien  (kuz'nX  v.  t  [Probabl  v  merely  another 
form  of  ootMsn,  the  original  meaning  being 
to  deceive  through  pretext  of  relationship; 
comp.  Fr.  couMitier,  to  sponge  upon  people, 
from  cotoin,  a  cousin.]  1.  To  cheat;  to  de- 
fraud. 

He  that  suffers  a  government  to  be  abused  by  care- 
lessness and  neglect,  does  the  same  thinir  with  him 
that  corruptly  sets  himself  to  coMtn  iL     L  Estrange. 

2.  To  deceive;  to  beguile. 

Children  may  be  cojumd  into  a  knowlec^  of  the 
letters.  Lockt. 

Cosen  (kuz'n),  v.i.  To  cheat;  to  act  deceit- 
fully. ^  Some  cogging  eozeniria  slave.'  Shak. 

Cosenage  (kuz'n-&JX  n.    Trickery;  fraud; 
deceit;  artifice;  the  practice  of  cheating. 
This  town  is  full  of  ctnunagt.  SMak. 

Cozener  (kuz'n-dr),  n.  One  who  coxens;  one 
who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

There  are  coMtncrt  abroad.  SkaA. 

Coilert  (k(/zhl-«rX  nw  A  botcher.  ShaJc.  See 

COBIKB. 

Cozily  (kd'zi-liX  adv.  Snugly;  warmly;  oom- 
fortably. 
Coiy,  a.    Snug;  warm;  comfbrtable.    See 

COSBT. 

Crab  (krabX  n.  [A.  Sax.  eraMM.  The  same 
word  occurs  also  in  the  other  Teutonic  lan- 
guages, as  O.  krabbe  (also  knbe),  D.  krab, 
IceL  krabbi,  Sw.  krabba,  a  crab;  aU  borrowed 
perhaps  from  L.  earodtu.  Or.  karaboe^  a  kind 
of  sea-crab.  Comp.  W.  craf,  claws  or  talons, 
craju,  to  scratch,  orafano,  a  crab.  The  Fr. 
erabe  seems  borrowed  from  the  German.] 
1.  A  popular  name  for  all  the  ten-footed, 
short -tailed  crustaceans  constituting  the 
sub-order  Brachyura,  order  Decapoda,  com- 

{ arising  many  eenera,  distinguished  from  the 
obster  and  other  macrurous  or  long-tailed 
decapods  by  the  shortness  of  their  tail, 
which  is  folded  under  the  body.  The  two 
fore-feet  are  not  used  for  locomotion,  but 
are  furnished  with  strong  claws  or  pincers; 
and  their  eyes  are  compound,  with  hex- 
agonal facets,  and  are  pedunculated,  elon- 
gated, and  movable.  like  most  individuals 
of  the  class,  they  easily  lose  their  claws, 
which  are  as  readily  renewed.  Of  the  short- 
tailed  Crustacea  several  species  are  hi^ily 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  fishery 
constitutes  an  important  trade  on  many  of 
our  coasts.  The  common  large  edible  crab 
belongs  to  the  genus  Cancer;  the  small  ed- 
ible crab  to  the  genus  Carcihus ;  the  long- 
armed  crab  to  the  genus  Corystes;  the  her- 
mit-crab to  the  genus  Pagurus,  and  the  land- 
crab  to  the  genus  Oecarcinus.— 2.  Cancer,  a 
sign  in  the  zodiac.  See  Camokb.— 8.  A  name 
given  to  various  machines;  as.  (a)  an  engine 
vrlth  three  claws  for  launching  ships  and 
heaving  them  in  the  dock.  (6)  A  pillar  used 
sometimes  for  the  same  purpose  as  a  cap- 
stan. It  is  an  upright  shaft,  having  several 
holes  at  the  top,  through  which  long  levers 
are  thrust  (e)  A  kind  of  portable  windlass 
or  machine  for  raising  weights,  &c.  Crabs 
are  much  used  in  building  operations  for 
raising  stones  or  other  weights,  and  in  load- 
ing and  discharging  vessels.  They  are  also 
applied  in  raising  the  weights  or  rammers 
of  pile -driving  engines,  (d)  A  machine 
used  in  rope-works  for  stretcning  the  yam 
to  its  fullest  extent  before  it  is  worked  into 
strands.— Oa6'f  elatu,  in  the  materia  ms- 
diea,  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab;  formerly  used  as  absorbents.— Cra6'« 
eyes,  in  materia  mediea,  concretions  formed 
in  Uie  stomach  of  the  crayfish,  formerly 
when  powdered  in  much  repute  as  antacids. 
—To  catch  a  crab,  in  rowing,  to  miss  a  stroke 
and  fall  backwarda 

Crab  OirtiJb).  n.  [Sw.  krabbdpU,  a  crab-apple; 
origin  doubtful;  perhaps  from  crab,  the 
animal,  in  allusion  to  its  pinching  or  astrin- 
gent juice.]  1.  A  small,  wild,  very  sour 
apple.  '  Harsh  as  erabt.'  Tenny»on.—Z  The 
tree  producing  the  fruit,  Pyriu  MoIum  — 
8.  A  sour-tempered,  peevish,  morose  person. 
Johneon. 

Crab  (krab).  a.  [See  above.]  Sour;  rough; 
austere.    *Crab  wine.'    Bp.  HalL 

Crab  (krab),  v.t  To  render  harsh,  sour,  or 
peevish;  to  make  crabbed.  '  Sickness  sours 
or  cro^f  our  nature.'    GlanviUe. 

Crab-ai»ple  (krab'ap-l).  n.  A  wild  apple. 
See  Crab,  the  apple. 

Crabbed  (loiib'edXa.  [From  ero^,  the  apple.] 


1.  Bough;  harsh;  austere;  sour;  peevish; 
morose;  cvnical :  applied  to  persons,  their 
temper,  diqposition,  ftc. 

CroAte^age  and  ]roath.camot  live  tagethcr.  SM^* 

2.  Characterized  bv  harshness  or  rooghness; 

rough;  harsh:  applied  to  things;  a8,a  crabbed 

taste.— 8.  Difficult;  perplexing;  nninvitiiij;; 

as,  a  erabbed  author  or  subject 

Whate'er  the  crabMtH  author  hath. 

He  understood  b'  implicit  fislth.    UmdArvs. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosnphyl 

Not  harsh  and  craMed  as  dull  foob  tunpoae. 

But  musical  as  is  ApoUo's  hite.  M»itmt. 

4.  Very  intricate  or  irregular;  as,  erabbed 

handwriting;  erabbed  characters. 
Crabbedly  (krab'ed-li).  adv.     Peevishly; 

roughly;  morosely;  with  perplexity. 
Cxv.bbedneu(krab'ed-nes),n.  1.  Boughness: 

harshness,  as  of  taste.— 2.  Sourness;  peerish- 

ness;  asperity;  moroseness.  '  Crabbed^tem  €d 

visage.'  Hettond.— 8.  Difficulty;  perplexity. 

'The  mathwnatics  with  their  erabbedtteMe.* 

HaweU. 
Crabblt  (knO/bltX  a.    The  Scotch  form  of 

the  English  adjective  erabbed  (which  seeX 
Crabbyt  (krablX  ^    Difficult;  perplexing; 

crabbed. 

Persius  is  crabty  because  aadeat.       Mmrttom. 

Crab-oatOber  (krabQau:h-^X  *••  h.  richly- 
coloured  species  of  bittern,  the  Herodtiae 
vireeeent,  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  so  called 
from  the  Crustacea  on  which  it  feeds. 

Chrab-eater  (krab'6t-«rX  n.  A  name  given  to 
two  small  species  of  herons  (Ardea  minutA 
and  Ardea  danubiali*)  founa  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  France. 

Craber  (kr&'b^X  ^  ^o  water-rat  Jmak 
Walton. 

Crab-fliced  (knO/fistX  a.  Having  a  soar, 
peevish  face.  'A  erab-fdced  nUstreea.*^ 
Beau,  ds  FL 

Crab-gra88(krab'graB),n.  AgenusofplanU, 
Digitaria,  called  also  Evnger-groM. 

Crabite  (krab^it),  n.  A  name  sometime* 
given  to  a  fossil  crab  or  crawfish^ 

(nrab-looBe  (krab'lousX  «.  A  species  of 
body  louse,  we  FhthvriMg  imgukmiie  of  tuo> 
dem  authors. 

Crab-Oil  (krab'oH),  n.  [ForCtoroi^-oa.]  OQ 
obtained  from  Oaimpa  g^dainenmk. 

Crabro  (kriln^X  «L  [L.,  a  hornet  ]  Atenoa 
of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
sub-section  Fossores;  also  sometimes  em- 

gloyed  as  the  specific  name  of  an  allied 
ymenopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  waq> 
family,  the  hornet,  or  Veepa  erodre,  other- 
wise called  Crc^fTo  vutoaru. 

CrabronldSB(kra-brd'ni-d«XM.J>^  [Lera6rt>» 
erabronie,  a  nomet,  and  Or.  eidoe,  resem- 
blance.] A  familv  of  hymenopterous  insects 
of  the  section  Aculeata.  uid  sob-section 
Fossores  or  false  wasps,  having  a  large  head, 
and  appearing  almost  square  when  viewed 
fromal>ove.  Thev  burrow  in  sand  or  decayed 
wood,  and  the  sttng  of  some  of  them  is  very 
painful  It  includes  several  genera,  the  type 

^nus  being  Crabro  (which  seeX 

Crabe(krabzXrLp{.  The  lowest  cast  at  haard. 

I  .  .  .  threw  deuce-ace ;  upon  which  the  monster 
in  the  chair  bellowed  out  'Crabs,'  and  made  no  more 
ado,  but  swept  away  all  my  stakies.   Tkgtdor*  HoaJt 

Crabeti<dC  (knO/stik).  n.  A  waUdng-stick 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab-tree ;  hence, 
a  stick  of  anv  kind. 

Adams,  brandishing  his  ermbsHck,  said  he  dc^)isc^ 
death  as  much  as  any  man.  Fteidin£ 

Crab-tree  (krab'triX  n.  The  tree  that  bears 
crabs;  the  wild  apple-tree  (Pyna  Mahuiy 

Crab-wood  (krab^UdXn.  [For  Carap-waod.  \ 
The  wood  of  Carava  ^ianensi*. 

Crab-yawi  (krab^y«xX  ^  The  name  of  a 
disease  in  the  West  Indies,  being  a  kind  of 
ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  banl 
callous  lips. 

Craocb3nig,t  n.    Scratching.    CStaueer. 

Cradda  (kras'i-d^X  n.  pL  [Or.  Irruff.  to 
croak  or  crow,  and  eidoe,  resemblance.]  The 
curassows,  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
which  connect  the  Insessores  with  the  &«- 
sores.  They  have  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  the  head  feathered  and  generally 
crested.  There  are  several  genera,  native* 
of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  excel  that  of  the  guinea-fowl 
or  pheasant  in  delicacy  of  flavour;  and  it 
has  been  proposed  that  thty  should  be  added 
to  our  farm-yards  as  a  new  breed  of  poultry. 
The  typical  genus  is  Crax  (which  seeX 

CraOk(KrakXv.t  [An  imitative  word;  A  Sax. 
cfaretdn,  to  crack;  comp.  O.lryadbm.  to  craek: 
D.  krak,  a  crack ;  Oael.  knac,  a  crack,  as  of 
a  whip,  Ac]  1.  To  rend,  break,  or  bbrsi 
into  chinks ;  to  break  partially ;  to  break 
without  an  entire  severance  of  the  parts ; 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  fill;       md,  met  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not  move;     tflbe,  tub,  bQll;     oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc.  abime;      y,  8c.  t#y 


S.  To  break  wJth  grief;  i 
pain;  to  tortore-  [Bati 
or  frrwkt  being  now  lued 

4.  To  opm  lud  driDk;  * 


oil  vllt  qukm 


!T  with  HnutaM: 


m  to  Bake  ■  ituuti  ladden  ooUe;  u, 
ek  ft  whip.— T.  To  bneJc  or  deetror. 

Mor'to 


—TV)  irut  a  crA.  to  bmk  Into  >  botue:  to 
commit  bmsUry  (ThleTei'  ■luig.l^T'o 
ertuk  up,  to  ctt  ap;  to  oxtol;  to  pDff. 
(Low,  J 

Onck  (knk),  >.i  1  To  bnak  Into  ploMi 
with  ■  iturp  •ohdiI  :  to  be  tbiCtered  or 
■hiTgred.  'Splloter'd  ■peu'-ihiftacrutuKi 
Bj. '  Tmn^KBi  — !.  To  burst ;  to  open  In 
eblnka;  to  be  fractured  wltbuot  quite  lepir' 
kUng  Into  different  puti  — 8  To  Ul  to 
mln,  or  to  be  impaired.    (CoUoq.] 

ftbup  ludden  looiid; 


I  To  utter  ■  loud  or 
m.  the  clondi  erruk,    _.._ 
t.  To  boMt;  to  bng-tluC  b. 
pompoui,  blnileriuff ''~    ~ 

S  To  chet:  to  talk  fiwlr  and  bmillarl;. 

ISootch.) 


wlttld^. 


Ontok  (krak),<L      [See 


'erb.l     I.  : 

partial  •eparaUon  i 


4  Crailneia  of  InteUecl:  Innaer:  Inaanlti': 
(Rare  or  ohwilete.)  ' 

6.  A  boaat.  'Cradn  anit  braga.'  Burton. 
(Rare  or  obK)lel*.l-7.  A  boaiHr.  '  Valn- 
glorionicrneli.'  SjienttT.  (Ranorobeolete-I 
St  Abreacbof  chaatltr 


f  A  proatjtiite.     JaAiuan,- 
DeraUy  a  pert,  Elrelj  bojr- 


Li.  111  be  with  ]roB  Id  a  erofk. 


diOfavuiihril  b) 


OTMft-t»«llwd  Ocrak'brtnd),  a 
ait  Impaired  Intellect;  cruj. 
Onek«d  (kiaktX  P-  Hid  a.    1.  Bni 
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powder  or  arnibaatlble  matter,  which  «- 
plodea  wlUi  a  unart  crack  or  with  a  aeriei 
of  aharp  nolaea  at  abort  Inlerrali—S.  That 
whlohErackianj'thliii^lMiKe.atootb.— *.  A 
email  bard  blienIL— i.  A  bbil.  the  pln-lall 
duck  iAnal  oniM), 

mOk-lMIIIp,  CU(±-Mpa  (krak'hemp, 
krak'r«p).n.    A wrelchralwitothenllowi; 


■bo  deaerre*  to  be  haDsed.    _ 
kU  ftnki),  e.i.  pnt.  ±  pp.  eracliUd; 
cradMng.    IDtm.  t4  rnut]    To  nuke 


OneUlaB  (ktakl-lng),  n.  1.  Tbe  mikliis  of 
amall  abrupt  cracki  or  reporU  freqoentlj 
repealed.  'The  croetHnp  of  tboma  under 
a  pot'  BecL  *U.  ft— £  Tbe  browned  ikin  of 

S.  A  Und  of  cake  naad  (or  doci'  food,  made 
from  (be  ntoM  of  tallow-inelUoa. 
OiScktwl  (krak'nelX  ».    A  hard  brittle  cake 
or  blacnlt.    IKL  Hf .  S. 


Boni  to  ileep.  for  alle- 

lUUng  pilD,  or  (iTing  moderate  exerdH. 

Hence— E.  The  place  where  anr  penon  or 
thing  It  nnrtnred  In  the  earlier  Itage  ot 

race.— a.  Infancj  or  a  atate  of  Infani 


*.  That  ,_. 


part  of  (be  atock  of  a  croaa-bow 

lee  l>  laid  after'being 

•trJpa  of  wood,  naed  lor  preyenttng  Uio  con- 
tact of  the  bed-clothea  with  the  Injured  part. 
In  eaaea  of  wounda,  tracturei,  Ac.— &  In 
iA^twUuid,  a  tram*  ^aoed  ni  ' 

itandlng 


roonded  eod  la  obliquelr  aroniul.  I(  will 
toim  a  row  of  polnta.  by  wbldi  Diuneroui 
bnra  can  be  raited  on  ibe  plate  to  be  en- 
ffrared.- D.  In  agri.  a  frame  of  wood  with 
lonf  bending  teeth,  laitened  (o  a  acythe, 
tor  laylna  oata  and  oiber  cereal  maaaea 
Id  a  awtUie  aa  Ihej  are  cnL— 10.  in  orcA. 

biB  of  riba  latticed  with  ipan,  need  lor 
hdMlBc  calvefta  — 11,  An  andent  play 
among  children,  atUl  pznctlaed  In  Britain: 
It  li  aald  to  hare  oriRinMed  In  tbe  wlata  to  re- 


Eh,  ck^n;     Ch,  Sc  Ic 


a  pjcov  or  ivuiv  wonn  Hsekuvr, 
or  cndle  of  dot  SaTlonr.    Catted 

ng.  dfv;      ¥B,  (Aen;  th.  IUd: 


rv  piDparly  CaC*  or  Ov<c&  Cradle —li.  A 


le  In  wtilch  gold 
waabed  from  tbe  earth.  Ac,  eODtainlne 
:  eo  named  from  iU  being  nwked  in  the 
-oceae  of  waahins  aa  a  cblld'a  cradle.- 

.  En  mininff,  a  impended  uafTold  uaed  In 


which,  when  a  line  hai  been  attached  Id  a 
wrecked  ihlp  from  tbe  ihore.  tbe  peoplaare 
got  off  tbe  ahlp  —tyadU  printing^maekine, 
a  printing-machine  In  which  the  cylinder 
baa  only  a  balf  rerilutlon,  wbloh  glvei  It  a 
rocking  or  cradle-like  motloa 
Oradls  (kr*'dl>.  c  i  pret.  *  pp  cradlti;  ppr- 
eradlinn,  I.  To  lay  in  a  cradle:  to  rock  In  a 
cradle;  to  compoae  or  quiet  by  rooUng. 
'Tbe  babe,  their  Margaret  rrradlei  near 
them,'  Tennytm  —  t.  Tonurae  in  Infano]': 
Died  flgnratlvely  In  tbe  following  eitcact:— 


Oiadto-MgrtlM  (kri'dl-alTHX  n.     , 


, iTHi  n. 

made  broader  (ban  an  ordlnan  

L  cradle  for  cutting  grain. 


broDgh(Dp;  infancy. 

I  In  eorii.  (a)  timber  framing  tor  luitaln- 
Ing  (be  lath  and  plaater  of  ranlted  cell- 
inn.  (()The  trame-work  towhicb  (be  en- 
taOUlnrg  of  a  wooden  ahop  fron  t  li  attached. 
S  In  tooperinff,  the  cutting  a  caak  In  (wo 
lengthwiae,  so  aa  to  enable  It  to  paat  through 
place,  tbe  plecei  behig  afterwarda 


O,  Bw.  and  Can,  tnti,  I 
trnplr,   kraStr,  D.  knuM,  miebt,   power, 
faculty;  derived  from  a  Tentonfc  root  trap. 


:,»' 


aeiisl    1.  Art;  ability;  deiterlty; 


X.  Cunning,  art,  or  ikltl.  In  a  bad  ■euta  or 
applied  to  bad  purpoiea ;  artifice ;  gnlle ; 
■km  or  deiterity  employed  to  effect  por- 
poaei  by  deceit 


calJT(wli 


iben  of  a  trade  collectively — 
b,  jvoui  a  reiiel;  aa,  ahe  is  a  tidy  avft: 
generally  naed  In  a  coUBCtire  aenae  tor  vea- 
aelB  of  any  kind. 

—3maU  erafl,  a  term  gimn  to  email  rea- 
■elB  of  all  kinda,  aa  aloop^  tOioanen,  cut- 

<^i«i  (kraft).  e.i.     To  plaj  tllcto,     'Voa 
have  CTQ/Ud  fair.'    SA<lk. 
Ontft  (kraft),  n.     A  croft.    (Scotch.) 


SIK^'h^t^' 


w,  wig;    wh.  wAig;    lb,  inire- — Bee  KBT. 
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CralUneBB  (kraf ti-nea),  n.  Artfulness;  dex- 
terity in  devising  and  effecting  a  purpose; 
cunning;  artillce;  stratagem. 

He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  cra/Ntuss. 

Job  V.  13. 

Not  waUcine  in  crt^/Hntss,  nor  handling  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully.  a  Cor.  iv.  9. 

CraftlesB  (kraf  ties),  a.  Free  from  craft  or 
cunning. 

Coretousness  .  .  .  'undoes  those  who  specially  be- 
lonK  to  God's  protection,  helpless,  crttfitess,  and 
innocent  people.  yer.  Taylor. 

Oraftsman  (krafts'manl  n.  An  artificer;  a 
mechanic;  one  skilled  m  a  manual  occupa- 
tion. 

Craftsmansliip  (krafts'man-ship).  n.  The 
skilled  work  of  a  craftsman. 

Effective  religious  art.  therefore,  has  always  lain, 
and  I  believe  must  always  lie,  between  the  two  ex* 
tremes— of  barbarous  idoMashioning  on  one  side,  and 
magnificent  cr^/tsmanskip  on  the  other.    Rusim. 

Craftsmaster  (krafts'mas-tArX  n.  One 
skilled  in  his  craft  or  trade. 

Crafty  (kraf  ti).  a.  l.  Cunning;  artful;  skilful 
in  devisinff  and  pursuing  a  scheme  by  de- 
ceiving others,  or  by  taking  advanti^  of 
their  ignorance;  wily;  sly;  fraudulent 

He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crq/fy. 

Job  V.  la. 
2.  Artful;  cunning,  in  a  good  sense  or  in  a 
laudable  pursuit;  dexterous; skilfuL—&t  Ap- 
plied to  things,  indicating  skill  *Cra/ty 
work.'  Piers  Plowman.—^  Characterized 
by  deceit;  as,  crafty  wiles.— Stn.  Cunning, 
artf  ul,wily,  sly,  fraudulent,  deceitful,  subtle. 

Oraltys-mail,t  n.    A  craftsman.    Chaucer. 

Cng  (kragX  n.  [QaeL  ereag,  Ir.  eraig,  W. 
careg,  a  rock,  stone.]  1.  A  steep,  rugged 
rock;  a  rough  broken  rock,  or  point  of  a 
rock.  *  Splintered  eraga  that  wall  the  dell ' 
Tennyson.  —2.  In  gea.  shelly  deposits  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  usually  of  gravel  and 
sand,  of  the  older  pliocene  period,  subdi- 
vided into  three  members— viz.  the  upper 
or  mammalkferoue  crag,  the  red  crag,  and 
the  lower  or  coralline  crag.— Crag  and  tail, 
Craig  and  tail,  in  aeol.  a  name  applied  to  a 
form  of  secondarv  hills,  conunon  in  Britain, 
in  which  a  bold  and  precipitous  front  is 

8 resented  to  the  west  or  north-west,  while 
lie  opposite  side  is  formed  of  a  sloping 
declivify.  The  rock  on  which  Edinburgh 
Castle  stands,  with  its  'tail'  gradually  slop- 
ing down  to  Holyrood,  presents  a  fl^e  ex- 
ample. This  phenomenon  is  due  probably 
to  the  currents  of  the  'drift'  or  glacial 
epoch. 

Oni^  (krsgX  n.  [D.  kraaq,  Q.  kragen,  the 
throat  or  neck;  A  Sax.  nraeoa,  8c.  eraig, 
the  neck,  the  throat  Akincrato.]  The  neck; 
the  throat 

They  looken  big,  as  bulls  that  have  been  bate. 

And  bearen  the  era££e  so  stiffe  and  so  state. 

As  coclce  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck.    Spenser. 

OraKged  (krag'ed),  a.  Full  of  crags  or 
broken  rocks;  rough;  rugged:  abounding 
with  prominences,  points,  and  mequalities. 

Must  oft  into  its  craj^ed  rents  descend 
The  higher  but  to  mount  y.  BaiUie. 

Oraggedness  (krag'ed-nes),  n.    The  state  of 

abounding  with  crags  or  broken  pointed 

rocks. 
Craggiliess  (krag'i-nesX  n.     The  state  of 

being  craggy. 
0ra£K7(krag'i),a.  Full  of  crags;  abounding 

withbroken  rocks;  rugged  with  projecting 

points  of  rocks. 

Mountaineers  that  from  Severus  came. 

And  from  the  crafgy  cliffs  of  Tetrica.    Dryden. 

Oragimaii,  n.   See  Craiosman. 
Orug  (krikg),  n.    A  crag;  a  rock.    [Scotch.] 
Gralg  (kr&g).  n.   [See  Crao]  The  neck;  the 
throat    [Scotch.] 

The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  eraig 

Hell  prove  you  fully. 
It  was  a  faulding  Jocteleg.  Burtu. 

OnXflfX  (kri^et).  a.     Necked ;  as,  a  lang- 

eravget  heron.    [Scotch.] 
Cralgle  (kriigl),  n.    A  diminutive  of  eraig, 

the  mroat 


If  e'er  you  want,  or  meet  wi'  scant. 
May  I  ne'er  weet  my  craigie. 


Burtu. 


Cralnman.  Oranman  (kragz'man,  kragz'- 
man),  n.  One  who  is  dexterous  in  climbing 
rocks;  specifically,  one  who  climbs  cliffs 
overhanging  the  sea  to  procure  sea-fowls  or 
their  ^gs.    [Scotch.] 

Crall  (kril).  n.    Same  as  Creel. 

CSrake  (krakX  n.  A  boast  [See  Crack.] 
S^neer. 

OMce  (krikX  n.  [Evidently  onomatopoetlc. 
like  ertMir,  creak;  comp.  L  erex.  Or.  krex,  a 
landrail;  Icel  krdka,  to  croak,  ^fcc.]  Crex,  a 
genus  of  migratory  grallatorial  birds  of  the 


family  Rallidae.  The  best  known  species  is 
the  corncrake  or  landrail  (Crex  pratemia), 
whose  singular  note,  'crek,  'crek,'  is  heard 
from  fields  of  rye-grass  or  com  in  the  early 
summer,  althoujrii  it  is  so  shy,  swift,  and 
nimble  in  threaduig  its  way  among  the  grass- 
stems  that  multitudes  have  heard  it  who 
have  never  seen  it  The  cry  may  be  so  exactly 
imitated  by  drawing  the  blade  of  a  knife 
across  an  indented  bone,  or  the  thumb  over 
a  small-toothed  comb,  that  bv  these  means 
it  may  be  decoyed  within  sight  It  is  a 
pretty  bird,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
being  el^antly  mottled  with  darkish  brown, 
ashen,  and  warm  chestnut  tints.  It  weighs 
about  6  oz..  and  is  10  inches  long.  These 
birds  make  their  appearance  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  take  their  departure  to  warmer  climates 
before  the  approach  of  winter. 
Crake  (krik),  v.L  [From  the  noun.]  To  cry 
like  a  crake ;  to  utter  the  harsh  cry  of  the 
corn-crake. 

Crake, t  v.i,  pret  &  pp.  craked;  ppr.  eraking. 
To  crack;  to  boast 
Then  she  is  mortal  born,  how  so  ye  craJke.  Spenser. 

Crake^t  v.t  To  utter  loudly  or  boastingly; 
to  boast 

To  whom  the  boaster  .  .  . 

.  .  .  did  unseemly  speeches  erake.     Speruer. 

Crake-berry  (krak'be-ri).  n.  A  species  of 
Empetrum  or  berry -bearing  heath;  the 
crowberry  {E.  nigrum). 

Crakel,  t  v.  i.  To  crackle ;  to  quaver  hoarsely 
in  singing.     Chaucer. 

Craker.t  n.  [That  is,  cracker.]  A  boaster; 
a  braggart  'Oreat  crakere  were  never  yet 
great  fighters.'   Old  play. 

CnrakySft  n.  pi.  [=cracka.]  An  old  term  for 
great  guns.— Crdkys  of  war,  the  name  given 
to  cannons  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

Cram  (kramX  vt  pret  A  pp.  crammed; 
ppr.  cramming.  [A Sax.  crammian,  to  cram; 
cog.  Dan.  kramme,  to  crush;  Sw.  krama,  to 
press  or  crush.  1  1.  To  press  or  drive,  par- 
ticularly in  filling  or  thrusting  one  tning 
into  another;  to  stuff;  to  at)wd:  to  fill  to 
superfiuity;  as,  to  cram  anything  into  a 
basket  or  bag;  to  cram  a  room  with  people. 
'Oram  our  ears  with  wool'  Tennyeon. 
'Storehouses  cram)n«d  with  grain.'  Shak. 
2.  To  fill  with  food  beyond  satiety;  to  stuff. 

Children  would  be  more  free  from  diseases,  if  they 
were  not  crammed  so  much  by  fond  mothers.  Locke. 

&  To  thrust  in  by  force;  to  crowd. 

Being  thus  crammed  into  the  basket,  a  couple  of 
Ford's  Knaves  were  called.  Skak. 

Fate  has  crammed  us  all  into  one  lease.    Dryden. 

4.  Fig.  to  endeavour  to  qualify  a  pupil  for 
an  examination,  in  a  comparatively  ^ort 
time,  by  storing  his  memory  with  informa- 
tion, not  so  much  with  the  view  of  his  g^- 
ing  real  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  as 
to  his  passing  the  ordeal;  to  grind;  to 
coach. 

I  can  imagine  some  impertinent  inspector,  having 
crammed  ^t  children,  ...  to  put  us  old  people  out 
to  show  our  grammatical  paces.    Blackwood's  Mag. 

5.  To  tell  lies  to;  to  fill  up  with  fahM  stories. 
[Slang. ) 

Cram  (kramX  t.i.  l.  To  eat  greedily  or  be- 
yond satiety;  to  stuff. 

Swinish  gluttony  .  .  . 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  leader.       Milton. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  prepare  for  an  examina- 
tion by  forced  study,  especially  by  storing 
the  memoiy  with  facts  to  the  neglect  of 

Srinciples;  to  grind;  as,  he  is  cramming  for 
le  competition. 

Cram  (kram),  n.  1.  In  vwaving,  a  warp  hav- 
ing more  than  two  threads  in  each  dent  or 
spUt  of  the  reed.— 2.  Matters  of  fact,  as  dis- 
tlngnished  from  principles,  committed  to 
memorv  with  a  view  to  immediate  use;  in- 
formation got  up  hurriedly  for  an  examina- 
tion or  other  special  purpose.— a  A  lie. 
[Shmg.)  j 

Crambe  (kram'b^l  n.  [L.  and  Or.  erambi,  a 
kind  of  cabbage.]  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  with  stout  branched 
stems  and  broad  leaves.  One  species,  C. 
marifima  (sea-kale),  is  a  native  of  the  sandy 
and  shingly  coasts  of  Britain.  The  wild 
plant  was  formerly  eaten,  but  for  two  hun- 
dred years  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
counti7.  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Continent 

Crambo  (kramn)d),  n.  [L.  erambf,  a  cab- 
bage. '  Crambi  repetita,'  cabbage  re-boiled 
and  presented  for  a  second  time;  hence, 
tedious  repetition.  ]  1.  A  game  in  which  one 
penon  gives  a  word«  to  which  another  finds 
a  rhyme. 


I  saw  in  one  comer  ...  a  cluster  of  men  and 
women,  diverting  themselves  with  a  game  at  cmtmkio. 
I  heard  several  double  rhymes  .  .  .  which  raiseiS  a 
great  deal  of  mirth.  Addts^m. 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another.     'Every 
erarvJbo  he  could  find'    Swift 
Cramb<HSllllk(kraml)6-klingk).n.   Rhyme. 
[Scotch.] 

A'  ye  wha  live  by  sowps  o'  drink. 
A'  ye  wha  Uve  by  crambo-cltMk, 


Come  mourn  wi'  me.        Bttms. 

CramhUB  flcram'busX  n.  [Or.  kramboe,  dry. 
parched,  shrivelled.]  A  genus  of  moths  of 
the  family  TineidsB.  In  crossing  dry  mea- 
dows in  the  snmmer-time  we  obsenre  nu- 
merous little  motiis  fly  from  the  graas  at 
every  step  we  take;  such  are  the  insecu 
which  constitute  the  genus  Crambua,  and 
of  which  there  are  about  forty  species  in 
this  country.  They  are  called  in  Engtand 
the  veneers^and  sometimes  graas-motha. 

Cramerla,  Krameria  (kram-^'ri-a),  n.  A 
senus  of  plants,  nat  order  Polvgalacev- 

C.  triandrta  is  a  Peruvian  tree,  the  root  of 
which  is  called  rhatany,  a  sutMtance  that 
has  been  long  known  to  the  prodocen  of 
port  wine.    It  is  a  powerful  astringent 

Crammer  (kram'^),  n.  L  A  teacher  who 
crams  or  prepares  students  for  special  ex> 
aminations. 

Old  Daddie  Long-legs  couldnt  say  his  grammar; 
rut  him  to  the  treadmill,  and  then  to  the  cramtmer. 

Blackwood's  Magaxtne. 

2.  A  Ue.    [Shing.] 

Cramoisie,t  CramoUiyt  (kra-moi'dx  a. 
[See  Crdison.]    Crimson. 
A  splendid  seignior,  magnificent  in  cramtoisv  velvet 

Cramolgl^tCramolB7,tn.   Crimson  cloth. 

Spelled  also   Crammeey.     'In   crammmy 

clede.'    Qawain  Dougla*. 
Cramp  (krampX  n.    (This  word  appears  in 

D.  kramp,  cramp,  spasm,  also  krarm,  a 
cramp-iron;  Dan.  krampe,  cramp,  a  cramp- 
iron;  Sw.  kiran^,  cramp,  krampa,  a  cramp- 
iron;  G.  krampf,  cramp,  kranwe,  a  crami>- 
iron;  according  to  Skeat  from  Teutonic  root 
kramp.  seen  also  in  cram,  damp,  crimp, 
crumple.  ]  1.  Spasm ;  the  contraction  of  a  Urn  b 
or  some  muscle  of  the  body,  attended  with 
pain,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions  or 
numbness.— 2.  Restraint;  confinement;  that 
which  hinders  from  motion  or  expansion. 

A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind. 

L'£strangr. 

8.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends,  serving 
to  hold  together  pieces  of  timber,  fetonea, 
&c.\  a  cramp-iron. — 1  A  portable  kind  of 
iron  press,  having  a  screw  at  one  end  and 
a  movable  shoulder  at  the  other,  emplojred 
by  cari>enter8  and  Joiners  for  doeelv  com- 
pressing the  Joints  of  framework.  —6.  A  piece 
of  wood  having  a  curve  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  instep,  on 
which  the  upper  leather  of  a  boot  is  stretched 
to  give  it  the  requisite  shape. 
Cramp  (krampX  v.t.  1.  To  pain  or  affect 
with  spasms  or  cramps. 

I  can  laugh,  heartily  laugh. 

When  the  gout  cramps  my  Joints.  fof^d. 

2.  To  confine;  to  restrain;  to  hinder  from 
action  or  expansion;  as,  to  cramp  the  exer- 
tions of  a  nation;  to  cramp  the  genius. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  cramped  by  too  mach 
knowledge  as  by  ignorance.  Layard. 

8.  To  fasten,  confine,  or  hold  with  a  cramp 
or  cramp-iron. — 1  To  fashion  or  shape  on  a 
cramp;  as,  to  cramp  boot  legs. 
Cramp  (kramp),  a.  Difficult;  knotty.  [Sare  ) 
'Care  being  taken  not  to  add  any  crmmp 
reasons  for  this  opinion. '    Coleridge. 

Cramp-bark  (krampa>irkX  v^  In  the  United 
States,  the  popular  name  of  the  Viburmam 
Oxycoceue,  a  medicinal  plant  having  anti- 
spasmodical  properties. 

Cramp-bone  (kiampl>dnX  n.  The  patella  of 
a  ^eep,  so  named  because  it  was  considered 
a  charm  against  cramp. 

lie  could  turn  eratnp-bones  into  chess-men.  IHcketu. 

Cramp-fllb  (kramp'fishX  n.  The  torpedo  or 
electric  ray,  which  in  common  with  other 
fishes  (the  electric  eel  for  instance)  is  cap- 
able of  giving  severe  electric  shocks^  Se« 
Torpedo. 

Cramp-iron  (krami/I-«mX  n.  [See  Crax?.  ) 
A  piece  of  metal,  usually  m>n.  bent  at  each 
end,  and  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  two 
pieces  of  stone,  when  their  perpendicular 
faces  are  Joined  together.  Cnunp-irons  are 
commonlv  employed  in  works  requiring 
great  solidity,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening 
the  stones  securely  together.  In  common 
works  they  are  applied  chiefly  to  the  stooea 
of  copings  and  cornices,  and  generally  in 
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any  exteraml  work  upon  the  upper  surface, 
or  between  the  bedi  of  the  ttonea  Called 
also  Cramp. 

Cnmpllht  (kramp'ish),  v.t.  To  contract;  to 
cramp.    Chaucer. 

Orampit  (kram'pitX  n.  1.  A  piece  of  metal 
at  the  end  of  tne  scabbard  of  a  sword.— 
2.  [Scotch.]  (a)  A  cramp-iron.  (&)Apieceof 
iron  made  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  with 
small  spikes  in  it,  for  keeping  the  foot  firm 
on  ice  or  slippery  groond. 

Cramponae  ?kramp-o-ndO.  n.  [Ft.  eram- 
ponne,  pp.  of  cran%p<mner,  to  alBx  with  a 
cramp.]  In  her.  applied  to  a  cross,  haring 
a  cramp  or  square  piece  at  each  end. 

Orampon  (kram'ponX  n.  In  hot  an  adrenti- 
tious  root  which  serves  as  a  fulcrum  or  sup- 
port, as  in  the  ivy. 

Grampooil  (kram'pOnX  n.  1.  An  iron  instru- 
ment fastened  to  the  shoes  of  a  storming 
party,  to  assist  them  in  climbing  a  rampari 
2.  In  aroA.  an  apparatus  used  in  the  raising 
of  timber  or  stones,  consisting  of  two  hooked 
pieces  of  iron  hinged  together  somewhat 
like  double  callipers. 

Oramp-rlnc  (kramp'rlngX  n.  A  ring  of  gold 
or  silver,  wnich.  after  being  blessed  by  the 
English  sovereign,  was  formerly  believed  to 
cure  cramp  and  nUling-sickness.  The  custom 
of  blessing  great  numberf  on  Good  Friday 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

Crampy  (krampMX  a.  l.  Afflicted  with 
cramp.— 2.  Inducing  cramp  or  abounding 
in  cramp.    '  This  crampy  country. '  Hountt 

Omi,  Orene  (kran.  kranX  n.  [OaeL  crorm, 
a  measure  of  fresh  herrings,  as  many  as  fill 
a  barrel.  1  In  Scotland,  a  measure  of  capa- 
cit¥  for  n-esh  herrings,  as  taken  out  of  the 
net  A  cran  contains  87^  imperial  gallons, 
and  a  barrel  26|  gallons;  but,  after  they 
havf  been  properly  cured,  it  is  reckoned 
that  nearly  as  many  fish  can  be  packed  into 
a  barrel  as  are  contained  in  a  cran.  The 
average  number  of  herrings  to  the  cran 
may  be  roughly  set  down  at  760. 

Cranase  (kran'^),  n.  (From  crane.]  The 
liberty  of  using  a  crane  at  a  wharf  for  raising 
wares  from  a  vessel:  ftlso,  the  money  or  price 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

CnrantMITy  (kranlse-ri),  n.  [Crane  and  berry, 
from  a  fancied  reeemblaince  of  its  long 
slender  stalks  to  ihe  legs  of  a  crane;  or  be- 
cause the  berries  are  eaten  b^  cranes.]  The 
fruit  of  Ozyooecus  paluetne,  nat  order 
TacdniaceaB.  It  Is  also  called  Most-berry  or 
Moor-berry,  as  it  grows  only  on  peat-bogs  or 
«wampyland,U8ually  among  masses  of  sphag- 
num. The  berry,  when  ripe,  is  globose  and 
dark  red,  and  a  little  more  tlum  J  inch  in 
diameter.  These  berries  form  a  sauce  of 
exquisite  flavour,  and  are  used  for  tarts. 
The  cranberry  ox  the  United  States  is  the 
O.  macroearpuM.  Vaecinium  Vitie  idaea  is 
often  called  the  cranberry  in  Scotland. 

Chranoe  (kransl  n.  SauL  any  boom  Iron, 
but  piulaculariv  an  iron  cap  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  Uie  bowsprit  through  which 
the  jib-boom  passes. 

Oranoh  (kranchX    See  Crauhoh. 

CranolLtOrailktOcrankXa.  [Perhaps  allied 
to  rank,  luxuriant;  A.  Sax.  rane,  proud.] 
Lusty;  stout;  spri^tly;  lively;  courageous. 

For  I  was  a  brisk  wit.  a  ermnM  jxnang  boy. 

Dr.  H.  M0re. 

Used  adverbially  by  Spenser.    See  extract 
under  Crao,  the  throat 
ChraneQcrinXn.  [ A.  Sax.  cran;  oog.D.itrtian, 
O.  itraAn,  kranieh,  Iccl.  trani,  Dan.  trane 
(both  with  tr  for  kr\  Armor,  toran,  W.  go- 


Crowned  Crane  {BaUarun  ^avoninm). 

ran.  Or  neranoe,  L.  gr%i»,  according  to  Max 
Miiller,  rott,  Ac.,  from  a  root  gar,  seen  In 


L  garrio.  Or.  g«ry6,  to  call.  ]  1.  A  migratory 
grallatorial  or  wadingbird  of  the  genus 
Orus,  famiW  Oruid«.  ^The  bill  Is  straight, 
sharp,  and  long,  with  a  furrow  from  the  nos- 
trils toward  the  point;  the  nostrils  are  linear, 
and  the  feet  have  four  toea.  These  fowls  have 
long  legs  and  a  long  neck,  being  destined  to 
wade  and  seek  their  food  among  grass  and 
reeds  in  marshy  grounds.  The  oonmion 
crane  Is  about  4  feet  in  length,  of  a  slender 
body.  It  is  the  O.  cinerea;  the  Siberian 
crane  Is  the  O.  gigantea,  and  the  brown 
crane  the  O.  eanadeneU.  The  crowned 
crane,  by  some  classed  In  a  separate  genus 
(Balearica),  Is  about  the  size  of  the  common 
crane.  It  receives  its  common  name  from 
having  ttie  occiput  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
slender  yellow  feathers.— 2.  A  machine  for 
rai^g  great  weights,  and  depositing  them 
at  some  distance  from  their  original  place; 
for  example,  raising  bales  from  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  and  depositing  them  on  the  quay. 
Cranes  are  generally  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  we  wheel  and  axle,  cog-wheel, 
or  wheel  and  pinion.  The  most  common  of 
the  many  varied  forms  consists  of  a  vertical 
revolving  shaft,  with  an  arm  or  Jib,  project- 
ing upwards  at  an  angle  of  from  40*  to  60* 
from  the  shaft  At  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  Jib  is  a  flxed  pulley,  over  which  is  paned 
one  end  of  the  rope  or  chain  to  receive  the 
weight,  the  other  end  being  made  fast  to  a 
cylinder  fitted  with  a  wheel  and  pinion,  by 
means  of  which  the  wei^t  can  be  raised  to 
the  required  height  By  the  revolving  mo- 
tion of  the  vertical  shaft  the  weight  can  be 
placed  in  any  root  within  the  sweep  of  the 
Jib.  Where  the  objects  to  be  raised  are  of  con- 
siderable weight,  cranes  are  generally  turned 
by  a  steam-engine;  In  other  cases  by  human 
force.  A  double  crane  is  a  crane  with  two 
ilb^  one  of  which  is  employed  in  raising  a 
loaa  while  the  other  deposits  Its  load  In  posi- 
tion. A  travelling  crane  is  a  crane  mounted 
on  a  carriage  or  ftame  travelling  on  a  wide- 
sauge  railroad.  It  is  in  extensive  use  where 
heavy  loads,  as  timber,  stone,  or  iron,  have 
to  be  moved  to  some  distance.  —3.  A  machine 
for  weighing  goods  on  the  principle  of  the 
crane  for  lutmg  weights.  Such  machines 
are  common  In  market  towns  in  Ireland. 
See  Crambr.— 4.  An  iron  arm  or  beam  at- 
tached to  the  back  or  side  of  a  fire-place  and 
movable  horizontally,  used  for  supporting  a 
pot  or  kettle  over  a  fire.  —6.  nl.  Naut  pieces 
of  iron  or  timber  at  a  vessel  s  side  for  stow- 
ing boats  or  spars  upon.— 0.  A  siphon  or 
crooked  pipe  for  drawing  liquors  out  of  a 
cask. 

Crane  (krftnX  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  craned;  ppr. 
craning.  To  stretoh  out  one's  neck  like  a 
crane;  hence,  in  hunting,  to  look  before 
one  leaps;  to  pull  up  at  a  dangerous  Jump. 

But  where  was  he,  the  hero  of  our  tale  T  Fendnef 
Cranittft  Hlttingt  Missii«T  Is  he  over,  or  is  he 
under?    Has  he  killed,  or  isbe  klUedt     Duraeit. 

Crana  (kr&nX  v.t  To  cause  to  rise  as  by  a 
crane:  followed  by  up.    [Rare.] 

An  upstart  cra$ud  «/  to  the  height  he  has. 

Massingtr. 

Oran»-fly  (kr&n'ffl),  n.  A  genus  of  insects 
(Tlpula),  belonging  to  the  family  Tipulidn. 
The  mouth  Is  a  prolongation  ox  the  head; 
the  upper  Jaw  Is  arched;  the  palpi  are  two. 
curved,  and  longer  than  the  head;  the 
proboscis  short;  the  wings  lanceolate  and 
spreading,  and  the  legs  very  long.  T.  oUr- 
acea  is  the  well-kno%m  daddy-long-^ega. 

Oraner  (krin'ArX  n.  l.  One  who  cranes  at  a 
fence;  one  who  fiinches  before  difficulty  or 
danger:  a  coward.— 2.  An  official  In  charge 
of  a  public  crane  for  weighing. 

Some  country  towns  of  Ireland  have  in  the  market- 
place a  crane  for  the  weii^hing  of  foods,  produce. 
&c.  An  official,  popularljr  the  craner,  has  «Diarge  oi 
the  machine,  who  Rives  a  certificate  of  weight  to  all 
coQccmed.  a  dictum  uncontrovertible.  This  is  called 
the  trmMtr't  note,  and  when  any  one  makes  an  asser- 
tion of  the  '  long-bow '  nature,  a  sceptic  auditor  will 
say,  '  Very  nice;  but  I  should  like  the  craner's  note 
for  that.'  N*tes  and  Qt4*ri*s. 

Orane'a-tlQl  (krinzHjiV).  n.  l.  The  popular 
name  given  to  the  species  of  Oeranium,  from 
the  long  slender  beak  of  their  fruit  They 
!  are  henw  or  sometimes  shrubs  found  in 
temperate  reglona  Eleven  species  are 
found  in  BrltaliL  Some  of  the  species  have 
beautiful  fiowers  and  a  fragrant  odour,  and 
several  of  them  are  valued  for  their  astrin- 
gent properties.  See  OB&AHltJM.  -2.  A  pair 
of  long-nosed  pincers  used  by  surgeons. 

Crang  (krangX  n,  (D.  kreng,  a  carcass.]  The 
carcass  of  a  whale. 

CraogonCkrang'gonX  n.  The  shrimp,  a  genus 
of  macrurous  or  long -tailed  crustaceans. 


The  common  shrimp  Is  the  Crangon  vulgari*; 
the  shrimp  common  in  the  arctic  regions  is 
the  Crangon  Boreas. 

CrailgO]lidS(krang-gon'i-d6Xn.pI-  A  family 
of  macrurous  or  long-tailed  crustaceans,  of 
which  the  genus  Crangon  is  the  type.  See 
Cranooh 

Cranial  (icr&'nl-alX  a.  Relating  to  or  like 
the  cranium. 

danilda  (kra-nl'i-d^X  n.  pi.  A  famllv  of 
brachiopod  fossil  ana  recent  shells,  cnar- 
acterlzed  bv  the  absence  of  a  hinge  and 
peduncle,  the  shells  being  attached  by  the 
lower  valve. 

OraalOfiUSlal  (kr&^ni-A-f&'shal),  a.  rL.L  cra- 
nium, the  skuU,  and  L.  faciei,  the  face.] 
Pertaining  to  the  cranium  and  face. — Cranio- 
facial angle.  Same  as  Facial  A  ngle  (which 
see  under  FaoiaiA 

Oranlogxiomy  (krft-nl-og'nd-mlX  n.  [Or. 
kranion,  the  skull,  and  Or.  gnomi,  Judg- 
ment] The  doctrine  or  science  which  treats 
of  the  form  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
skulL 

Oraalologioal  (kr&'ni-o-loJ"ik-alX  o.  Per- 
taining to  craniology. 

CranlOlOglBt  (kr&-ni-oVo-Jlst),  n.  One  who 
treats  of  craniology,  or  one  who  is  versed  in 
the  science  of  the  cranium. 

OraalOlOgy  (kr&-ni-oro-JiX  n.  [Or.  kranion, 
the  skull,  and  kwos,  discourse.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  cranium  or  skull;  the 
science  which  Investigates  the  structure 
and  uses  of  the  skulls  in  various  animals; 
the  art  of  determining  the  intellectual  and 
moral  peculiarities  ox  individuals  by  the 
shape  of  their  skulls.    See  PHRKNOLoar. 

Granlometar  (kr&-ni-om'et-«rX  n.  [Or. 
kranion,  the  unill,  and  metron,  measure.! 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  skulls  of 
animals 

Oraalometrioal  (kr&'ni-o-met''rik-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  craniometry. 

Craniometry  (kr&-ni-om'et-riX  n.  The  art 
of  measuring  the  cranium  or  skulls  of  ani- 
mals, for  discovering  their  s];)eciflo  differ- 
ences. 

Cramoiooplfft  (kr&-ni-os1cop-istX  n.  One 
skilled  or  professing  belief  in  oranloscopy; 
a  phrenolo^t 

It  was  found  of  enual  dimensions  in  a  literary  man, 
whose  skull  puulea  the  cranMtco/isU.     CoUridgt. 

Cranloaoopy  (kr&-ni-os1co-pi).  n.  [Or.  kra- 
nion, the  ucuU,  and  tkoveS,  to  view.]  An 
examination  of  the  skull  with  the  view  of 
discovering  the  relative  prominence  and  size 
of  the  different  organs  of  the  brain,  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  strength  of  particular 
passions  and  faculties;  phrenology. 

Cranium (kr&'ni-umX  n.  [Qr.  kranion.]  The 
skull  of  an  animal;  the  assemblage  of  bones 
which  inclose  the  brain. 

Crank  (krangkX  n.  [Allied  to  cringle, 
crinkle,  cranMe;  D.  krinkel,  something  bend- 
ing, a  curve,  krinkelen,  to  twist,  bend; 
also  to  the  adjective  crank,  A.  Sax.  crane, 
loeL  krankr,  O.  krank,  sick.]  1.  An  iron 
axis  with  the  end  bent  like  an  elbow, 
serving  as  a  handle  for  communicating 
circular  motion;  as,  the  erank  of  a  grind- 
stone; or  for  clumging  circular  Into  recipro- 
cating motion,  as  in  a  saw-miU,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion,  as  in  a  steam- 
engine.  The  single  crank  (1)  can  only  be 
used  on  the  end  of  an  axis.  The  double 
crank  (2)  is  employed  when  it  is  necessary 


r,  Single  Crank,    a.  Double  Crank.    3.  Bell  Crank. 

that  the  axis  should  be  extended  on  both 
sides  of  the  point  at  which  the  reciprocat- 
ing motion  is  applied.  An  exemplification 
of  this  arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  steam-boats.  The  bell-crank 
fSX  so  called  from  its  being  much  used  In 
bell-hanging,  is  for  a  totally  different  pur- 
pose to  the  others,  being  used  merely  to 
change  the  direction  of  a  reciprocating 
motion,  as  from  a  horicontal  to  a  vertical 
line.— 2.  Any  bend,  turn,  winding,  or  in- 
volution. 


ch,  cAa!n;     *h,  Sc  loch;     g.  go;     i,joh;     h,  Fr.  to»i;     ng,  sln^;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  trig;    wh.  whig;    zh,  arure.— See  Kbt. 
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Througfh  the  cranks  and  oificei  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  tliat  natural  competency. 
Whereby  they  Uve.  SMak. 

8.  A  twisting  or  taming  in  q>eech;  a  con- 
ceit which  consists  in  a  change  of  the  form 
or  meaning  of  a  word. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.     Milton. 

4.  An  iron  brace  for  various  purposes;  such 
as  the  braces  which  support  the  lanterns  on 
the  poop-quarters  of  vessels.— 5.  An  instru- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  consisting  of  a 
■mall  wheel,  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a 
■team  vessel,  which  on  the  prisoner  turning 
a  handle  outside  revolvea  in  a  box  partially 
filled  with  gravel  The  labour  in  turning 
it  is  more  or  less  severe  according  to  the 
quantity  of  graveL 

Crank  ( kraugk ).  a.  [A  Sax.  oranc,  weak, 
sick;  D.  and  G.  krank,  Icel.  krankr,  sick, 
ill  See  the  noun]  l.tSiok;ia  HoweU.— 
2.  Naut.  liable  to  be  overset,  as  a  ship  when 
she  is  too  narrow,  or  has  not  sufficient  bal- 
last to  carry  full  sail.  — 8.  In  a  shaky  or 
crazy  condition;  loose;  disjointed. 

For  the  machinery  of  lat^hter  took  some  time  to 
get  in  motion,  and  seemed  erank  and  slack. 

Car/y/e. 

4.t  Over-confident;  giddy;  sprightly.    See 
Cranck. 
Crank  t  (krangk),  n.    A  sick  person. 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.    AtrUn. 

Crank  ( krangk X  v.i  [See  Crank,  n.  and 
Crinkle.]  To  run  in  a  winding  course; 
to  bend,  wind,  and  turn.  '  (The  hare)  cranks 
and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles. '  Shak. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  erankit^  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land. 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out.  SMak. 

Crank-bird  (lcrangkl>6rd).  n.  The  name  of 
the  lesser  spotted  wood -pecker  (Pieiu 
minor). 

Cranked  (krangktX  <>•  Having  a  bend  or 
crank:  as,  a  cranked  axle. 

Crank -liatobeB  (krangk^ach-ez).  n.  pi 
Hatches  on  the  deck  of  a  steam- vessel.raised 
to  a  proper  elevation,  for  covering  the 
cranks  of  the  engines. 

Crank-hO(A  (krangkOiTikX  n.  In  a  turn- 
ing-lathe, the  rod  connectbg  the  treadle 
and  fly. 

Crankle  (krangkl),  v.t  prel  &  pp.  crankled; 
ppr.  erankling.  [Dim.  of  Crank,  v.i.  See 
Crank.]  To  break  into  bends,  turns,  or 
angles;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vasra's  stream  .  .  .  her  wonted  trade 
Forsook,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope. 
Crankling  her  l>anks.  J.  PkUi/s. 

Crankle  (krangka).  v.C  To  bend.  wind,  or 
turn.  'Along the eranJkfin^ path.'  Drayton. 

Crankle  (  krangk'l ),  n.  A  bend  or  turn ;  a 
crinkle:  an  angular  prominence. 

CrankneiW  (knngk'nes),  n.  The  condition 
or  property  of  being  crank. 

CrailkouB  (krangk'us),  a.  Irritated;  irrit- 
able.   [Scotch] 

Crank-pin  (krangk'pln).  n.  In  a  $Uam  «n- 
ffine,  the  cylindrical  piece  Joining  the  ends 
of  the  crank  arms,  and  attached  to  the  con- 
necting-rod, or,  in  vibrating  engines,  to  the 
d[)iston-rod. 
ranky  (krangk'i).  a.  l.  Naut  same  as 
CVa»iJlr.— 2.  FuU  of  crotchets  or  whims;  not 
to  be  depended  on;  unsteady;  crasy.  [Colloq.  ] 

Crannied  (kran'nld).  a.  [See  Crannt.  ]  Hav- 
ing rents,  chinks,  or  fissures;  as,  a  crannied 
wall 

Crannog.  Crannoge  (kran'og,  kran'oj).  n. 
[Ir.,  from  eran,  QaeL  erann,  a  tree,  a  mast, 
a  pile]  The  name  given  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  the  fortified  Islands  in  lakes,  or 
platforms  supported  by  piles,  which  were 
in  use  as  dwellingplaces  and  places  of 
refuge  among  the  old  Celts.  See  Lacustriru 
or  Lake  DweUingt,  under  Lacustrine. 

Cranny  (kran'ni),  n.  [Apparently  of  the  same 
origin  as  Fr.  eran,  a  notch,  a  nick;  O.  krinne. 
a  rent,  from  L.  arena,  a  notch.]  1.  Properly, 
a  rent;  but  commonly,  any  small  narrow 
opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a 
wall  or  other  substance. 

In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  to  h«  filled 
with  brick  or  stone,  fitted  to  the  crannies.    Dry%itn. 

2.  A  hole;  a  secret  retired  place. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  ,4rt>Mthn«t. 

3.  In  gla*8-making,  an  iron  instnmient  for 
forming  the  necks  of  glasses. 

Cranny  (krau'ni).  a.  Pleasant;  brisk;  Jovial 
[Local] 

Cranny  (kran'ni).  v.i.  1.  To  become  inter- 
sected with  or  penetrated  by  crannies  or 
clefts. 


The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere. 
And  ught  did  pierce  the  hell 


-^.  Gotdtn^. 


2.  To  enter  by  crannies;  to  haunt  crannies. 
All  tenantle«  save  by  the  crannying  wind.    Shak. 

Cranrenoh  (kran-mdh).  n.  [Oael  eirafwnlUk' 
rocK.^    Hoar-frost    [Scotch.] 

And  infant  frosts  begin  to  bite. 

In  hoaiy  crattrtuch  drest.  Bums. 

Crantara(kran-ta'ra)^  [Oael.  erean-Uxriaht 
cross  of  shame.]  The  fiery  cross  which 
formed  the  rallying  symbol  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  on  any  sudden  emergency,  so 
called  because  disobedience  to  what  the 
symbol  implied  inferred  infamy. 

Crantst  (mntsX  n.  A  garland  carried  be- 
fore the  bier  of  a  maiden  and  hung  over  her 
grave.  'Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin 
crantM.*  Shak.  [The  use  of  the  word  here 
is  unique.  It  is  evidently  the  same  word  as 
the  O.  kram,  D.  Icel  and  8w.  ilrran«,  gar- 
land.] 

Crap  (krap).  n.  [See  Crop.]  Thetopofanv- 
tiling;  ihe  craw  of  a  fowl:  used  ItulicrouMy 
for  a  man's  stomach.  [Scotch.  ]  '  He  has  a 
crap  for  a'  com.'    Proverb. 

Crap  (krapX  n.  Buckwheat  {Poiygcnum 
Fagopyrum).    [Local.] 

Crapaudine  (krap'tid-in),  a.  In  ttr<^.  turn- 
ing on  pivots  at  top  and  bottom:  said  of 
doors. 

Crapaudine  (krap^jKl-hiX  n.  In  farriery, 
an  ulcer  on  the  coronet  of  a  horse. 

Crape  (krapX  n.  [Fr.  cripe;  O.Fr.  creave,  a 
silk  tissue  curled  into  minute  wrinkles, 
from  criper,  to  curl,  to  frizzle;  L  critpare, 
from  crigpus,  curled.  See  Crisp.]  A  thin 
transparent  stuff,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed 
and  twisted  on  the  mill,  woven  without 
crossing,  and  much  used  in  mourning. 
Crape  is  also  used  for  gowns,  and  the  dress 
of  the  clergy. 

A  saint  in  cra/«  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.      Pof*. 

Crape  O^PX  v-^   pret.  &.  pp.  craped;  ppr. 

craping.    To  curl;  to  form  into  ringlets;  as, 

to  crape  the  hair. 
Crape-fllb  (krap'fish),  n.     Cod-fish  salted 

and  pressed  to  hardness. 
Craple  (krapl),  n.  [See  Grapple.]  A  claw. 
Crapnei  (krap'nelX  n.    [See  Orapnsl.]   A 

hook  or  drag. 
Crapptt-head(kTap'pit-hed).  n.  A  haddock's 

head  stuffed  with  the  roe,  oatmeal,  &c. 

[Scotch.] 
I  expected  him  sae  faithfully,  that  I  gae  a  look  to 

makin);  the  firiar's  chicken  mysell.  and  the  crappit- 

heads  too.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Crapula^t  Crapnlet  (krap^-U,  krap'Ql).  n. 
[L.]    The  same  as  Crapu<ene«.    Cotton. 

Crapnlenoet  (krap'il-lensX  n.  [L.  erapvla, 
intoxication,  trom  Or.  kraipaU.}  Drunken- 
ness; a  surfeit,  or  the  sickness  occasioned 
by  intemperance. 

Crapulent*  Crapulous  (krap'fi-lent,  krap"- 
fi-lus^.a.  1.  Drunk;  surcharged  with  liquor; 
sick  Dy  intemperance.— 2.  Connected  or  as- 
sociated with  drunkenness.  *The  erapMdoue 
residence  of  his  father.'  Brougham,  [In 
both  uses  rare.] 

Crapy  (krap'i),  a.    Like  crape. 

Crare,t  Crayert  (krar,  kra'er).  n.    (O.Fr. 

eraier;  L.  L  craiera,  a  kind  of  ship  employed 
by  the  Scandinavians.]  A  slow  unwieldy 
trading  vessel  of  old  times.  '  Every  vessel, 
ship,  or  crare.'  Stat  2  Jac.  I.  xxxii.  'What 
coast  thy  sluggish  crare  might  easiliest  har- 
bour in.'   Shak. 

Crase,  v.t  and  n.    Same  as  Crate. 

erased. t  a.  [Fr.  ecraei,  broken.]  Broken ; 
bruised;  crushed.    Chaueer. 

Craill(krash),i;.t  [Imitative.  Comp.eracA-. 
eUiih,  crueh,  Ac.]  To  break  to  pieces  vio- 
lently; to  dash  with  ttmiult  and  violence. 

He  shak't  his  head  and  crasht  his  teeth.     Fair/ax. 
All  within  was  noise 
Of  son|^  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor. 

Tennyson. 

Craill  (krash).  v.i.  To  make  the  loud  mul- 
tifarious sound  of  a  thing  or  things  falling 
and  breaking;  or  to  make  any  similar  noise. 
'  Such  a  heavy  blow  that  all  we  bones  craeh  t 
under  it.'    Chapnnan. 

Craill  <  krash ),  n.  L  The  loud  sound  of  a 
thing  or  things  falling  and  breaking  at  once; 
a  sound  made  by  dashing;  as.  the  eraeh  of  a 
falling  tree  or  a  falling  house  or  any  similar 
sound.  'The  cnuA  of  the  near  cataract' 
Ten%\yeon. 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

Addison. 

2.  The  collapse  of  a  commercial  undertaking; 
bankruptcy;  failure;  as,  'At  last  the  craM 
came,  and  B  and  his  family  were  ruined.' 
Craill  (krashX  n.  [L  erauva,  thick]  A 
coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  moetly  used  for 
towels. 


Crashing  Ocrash'ingX  n.  The  aound  of  maaj 
things  falling  and  breaking  at  onoe. 

There  shall  be  a  great  crashing  from  tlw  hSM. 

Zeph  i.  Kk. 

CraslS  (kr&'sisX  n.  [Gr.  kratie,  a  mixing  ) 
1.  In  med,  the  mixture  of  the  coustituentft 
of  a  fluid,  as  the  blood;  hence,  temperament ; 
constitution.— 2.  In  grant,  a  figure  by  which 
two  different  letters  are  contracted  into  one 
long  letter  or  into  a  diphthong ;  aa,  ttlitknt 
iDU)aUthi,teieheo»isiUiteioke%e,  ItiaotlMr- 
wise  called  Syntmreaie. 

CraspedOta(KrM-pd-d5'ta),n.j>L  [Or.  inu- 
pedo6.  to  surround  with  a  membrane.]  Il»e 
naked-eyed  meduse. 

Crass  (kras),  a.    [L.  eroMia,  the  aune  «a 

j^ow  (which  seeV]    L  Orou;  thick;  coarse; 

not  thin,  nor  fine:  applied  to  fluids  and 

solids.    *  Crate  and  fnmid  eihalationa  *  Sir 

T.  Browiu.—i.  QroM;  stupid;  obtuae;  as» 

erotf  ignorance. 

A  cloud  of  foUy  daikens  the  soaL  and  m^kes  is 
crass  and  materiaL  y^,  TmjfUr. 

Orassament  (kras'a-meiit).  «.  [L.  emma- 
mentum,  from  crosttw,  thick.]  The  thick 
red  part  of  the  blood,  as  distinct  from  th« 
serum  or  aqueous  part;  the  clot 

Orasstmssiit  (kras'i-ment).  n.  Thkdcxkeaa. 
'The  other  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
lame  eraanment.'    Smith. 

Oraasttude  (kras'i-tfid), «.  [L.  eramitmdo.) 
Qrossnesa;  coarseness;  thickness:  applied 
to  liquids  or  solids.  '  The  greater  oraemhtde 
and  gravity  of  sea-water.'  Woodward.  [tLBre.  I 

Crassness  (kras'nes),  n.    OroaneH. 

The  ethereal  body  contracts  ermstness.  as  the  tan- 
naterial  faculties  abate  in  their  excrdse. 

Clam  itti 

Craasula  (kras'sfi-la).  n.  [A  dim.  of  L. 
creuaus,  thick,  and  nenM  succulent,  in 
reference  to  their  leaves.]  A  genus  of  planta, 
nat  order  Crassulacen.  It  consist*  of  mc- 
culent  herbs  and  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of 
South  Africa.  Various  species  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

GrasBulaoen  <kras-&-U's6-€X  n.  vL  [Sae 
Crassula.1  The  house-leek  family,  a  iMt- 
order  of  polypetalousexogens.  Itoonsiatsof 
succulent  plants,  with  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
steins,  and  annual  or  perennial  roota,  grow, 
ing  in  hot»  dry,  exposed  places  in  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly 
South  Africa.  Many  species  of  Crasanla. 
Rochea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum,  ^., are  cul- 
tivated in  our  greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers.  The  flora;of  Britain  oontaJna 
about  a  dozen  species  belonging  to  four 
genera. 

(Srastinationt  (kras-ti-n&'shon).  n.  [L. 
craatiMta,  from  ctxu,  to-morrow.]  Frocras- 
tination;  delay. 

Crataegus  (kra-t6'gus),  n.  [Gr.  iroto^^of .  a 
kind  of  flowering  thorn.]  An  extebaive 
genus  of  hardy  trees  and  bushes,  nat  order 
BosacesB.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  are  all  able  to 
ripen  their  fruit  in  England  They  have  cut 
or  entire  leaves,  white  fragrant  flowers,  and 
small  red  or  black  drupaceous  fruita.  It 
comprehends  the  ha  wthonis,oriefital  tbonia,, 
evergreen  thorns,  small-leaved  thoma,  dc. 

CratlBVa  (kra-tS'va},  n.  [After  Kratetuu,  a 
Greek  heroalist  ]  A  genus  of  East  and  West 
Indian  plants,  nat  order  Capparidacen.  The 
fruit  of  C.  gynandra  has  a  peculiar  alliace- 
ous odour,  whence  it  haa  received  the  name 
of  the  garlic-pear. 

CratCht  QcrachX  n.  ^Fr.  creche,  Pr.  crepia. 
erepcha,  0.  Sax.  criMna;  the  word  is  then^ 
fore  of  Germanic  origin,  and  allied  to  £. 
crib. ]    A  rack;  a  grated  crib  or  manger. 

I  was  laid  in  therru/cA,  I  was  wrapped  in  «wadd1inc 
doaths.  HmMemriU. 

CratCht  (krachX  v.t    To  scratch. 
Cratch-cradle  (kiachl(ri-dl),fk   See  Cat's- 

ORADLB. 

Cratches  (krach'ez).  n.  pH.  [Comp.  O.  kratz*, 
the  itch,  cratches;  Aratum,  to  scratch.)  In 
the  manage,  a  swelling  on  the  pastern,  under 
the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the  hoof 
of  a  horse. 

CratchlnfLt  n.     A  scratching.    Chaneier. 

Crate  (krat).  n.  [L  crotet,  wicker-work.]  A 
kind  of  basket  or  hamper  of  wicker-work, 
used  for  the  transportation  of  china.  glMa. 
crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

Crater  (kra'Wr),  n.  [L.  crater,  from  Gr 
krat^,  a  g^at  cup.  a  mixing  vessel,  from 
kerannymi,  to  mix.]  1.  Theonfice  or  month 
of  a  volcano.  Craters  may  be  central  or 
lateral,  and  there  may  be  several  snbsidiar) 
ones,  which*  may  shift  their  places,  or  b^ 
come  merged  by  subsidence  into  others 
Craters  are  generally  lower  on  ona  ss^K* 
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owing  to  the  infloence  of  the  prevmlUng 
winds. —2.  A  consteHailon  of  the  sonthern 


Crater  ct  Antuco.  South  America. 

hemifphere.  containing  thirty -one  ttan, 
oaUed  ileo  the  Cup. 

Oratera  0En-t6'»).  i».   rL.,  a  cup]  in  hot 

the  cnp-uiaped  receptacle  of  certain  lichens 
and  f  unffi. 

OraterlionnOEra-tdrlformXa.  In 6oe. hay- 
ing tlw  form  of  a  crater;  shaped  like  a  goblet 

Oratoroui  (kri't«r-us),  a.  Belonging  to  or 
Uke  a  crater.    R.  Browning.    (Bm.) 

Oraunoh  (kr»nsh).  V  t  [Imitative,  same  as 
crunch^  9eraneh  (which  see>  ]  To  crush  with 
the  teeth;  to  crunch. 

She  would  trmtttuA  the  wiof*  of  a  brk,  bone*  and 
all,  between  her  teeth.  5»{/f. 

Oravat  (kra-vatO,  n.  [Fr.  CravaU.  a  Croat, 
because  this  piece  of  dress  was  adopted  in 
the  seventeenth  century  from  the  Croats 
who  entered  the  French  service.]  A  neck- 
cloth; an  article  of  muslin,  silk,  or  other 
material  worn  by  men  about  the  neck. 

OraTatted  (  kra- vat'ed  X  a.  Wearing  a  era- 
vat 

Theroqng  man  fauhlcssly  appointed,  handsomeijr 

OraTS  (kr&vX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  craved;  ppr. 
crawing.  [A.  Sax.  crajlan^  to  ask;  cog.  IceL 
kntfja,  Sw.  kH^fva,  Dan.  krtnt,  to  crave,  to 
ask,  to  demand.]  1.  To  ask  with  earnest- 
ness or  importunity:  to  beseech;  to  implore; 
to  ask  with  submission  or  humility,  as  a  de- 
pendant: to  beg;  to  entreat 

Aa  br  my  nobler  friends.  I  crmvt  their  pardons. 

SAaJt. 
Joseph  .  .  .  went  In  boldljr  to  FUate.  and  crnvtJ 
thcbody  of  Jesus.  Mark  sv.  43. 

1  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification;  to  long  for; 
to  require  or  demand,  as  a  passion  or  Mppe- 
tite:  as,  the  stomach  or  appetite  craves 
food.  — a.  Sometimes  with  /or  before  the 
thing  sought;  as,  I  crave /or  mercy.  *Once 
one  may  crave  /or  love. '  Sir  J.  Suckling.  — 
Stn.  To  ask,  seek,  beg,  beseech,  implore, 
entreat,  solicit 

Orayen  (kra'vn),  n.  (Etym.  doubtful-  pro- 
bably from  O.Fr.  cravanter,  to  overthrow; 
some  sav  from  cr^anter.  and  connect  it  there- 
fore with  recreant,  both  betng  from  L.  credo; 
others  say  that  craven  is  one  who  has  craved 
or  craven  his  life  at  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
the  old  form  cravant  is  against  this.]  1.  A 
word  of  obloauy  used  formerly  by  one  van- 

aulshed  in  trial  by  battle,  and  yielding  to 
lie  conqueror;  hence,  a  recreant;  a  coward; 
a  weak-hearted,  spiritless  fellow. 

Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oatht 

He  is  a  fravrm  and  a  villain  eke.  SJkaJk. 

2.  A  vanquished,  dispirited  cock. 

No  cock  of  mine;  row  crow  too  like  a  (ravtH. 

SAaJk. 

OraTen  (krft'vn).  a.    Cowardly;  base. 

The  poor  ermvfM  bridegroom  said  never  a  word. 

Sir  tV.  Scotf. 

In  Us  mind  all  other  feelings  had  given  place  to  a 
fear  for  his  life.  MamtUny. 


Orayen  (kri'vnX  v.t  To  make  recreant, 
weak,  or  cowardly.  'Dejected  souls  era- 
tened  with  their  own  distrusts.'  QuarU*. 

OrtLTtar  (kr&v'«rX  n.  One  who  craves  or 
begs. 

Orailllir  O^^ing).  p.  and  a.  1.  Asking  with 
importunity;  begging;  beseechiiur.— 2.  De- 
siring earnestly  or  inordinately:  demanding 
gratification.  '  A  craving  appetite. '  A  HnttA- 
noL 

Orailllir  (kriv^nffX  n.  Vehement  or  urgent 
derire,  or  calling  for;  a  longing  for.  'A 
regular  vicissitude  and  succession  of  entr- 
inge  and  satiety.'    L'Eetrange. 

OravlDSly  (kravlog-UX  adv.  In  an  earnest 
or  cravmg  manner. 


OraTtngnan  (kriv'ing-nes),  n.  The  state  of 
craving. 

Oraw  0^)>  A.  [Of  same  origin  as  Dan. 
kro^  D.  kraag,  Q.  kragen,  the  throat,  craw. 
Aktacrag.]  L  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of 
fowls.  Hence— 2.  Stomach,  in  a  general 
sense.  'As  tigers  combat  with  an  emp^ 
eraio.  *  B}fron.  —3.  Comb  or  wattles  of  poul- 
try: a  use  of  doubtful  propriety. 

She  fluttered  up  to  CUve  with  such  an  agitatfon  of 
plumage,  redness  of  entw,  and  anger  of  manner,  as 
a  maternal  hen  shows  if  she  has  reason  to  think  you 
menace  her  chickens.  Thackefny. 

Craw  (kr»X  v.i.  To  crow  like  a  cock;  to 
boast  ' The  cock  may  erato.'Jiunu.  [Scotch.] 

Orawflih,  n.   See  C&atfish. 

Orawl  0<^).  ^i-  [Of  same  origin  as  Sw. 
JrdJa,  Dan.  kravU^  O.  krokhdn,  to  crawL 
Comp.  uraui  and  scroMis.]  1.  To  creep;  to 
move  slowly  by  thrusting  or  drawing  the 
body  along  the  ground,  as  a  worm;  or  to 
move  slowly  on  the  hands  and  knees  or 
feet,  as  a  hiunan  being. 

A  worm  finds  what  It  senrches  after  only  by  feel- 
ing, as  it  crmmU  fnm  one  thing  to  another,   drrm. 

1  To  move  or  walk  weakly,  slowly,  or  timo- 
rously. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crmml  about  the  room. 

ArUtthnat. 

8.  To  creep;  to  advance  slowly  and  slily;  to 
insinuate  one's  self;  to  gain  favour  by  ob- 
sequious conduct 

One 
Hadmwan^M  into  the  favour  of  the  king.    Shak. 

4.  To  move  about;  to  move  in  any  direction: 
used  in  contempt 
Absurd  opinions  ermwl  about  the  world.      Smtth. 

6.  To  have  the  sensation  of  insects  creeping 
about  the  body;  as,  the  flesh  craule. 

Crawl  (krulX  ^  l^e  ^^  of  crawling:  slow 
creeping  motion;  as,  his  walk  is  little  better 
than  a  erotot. 

Crawl  (kr»]X  n.  [D.  kraaX,  an  inclosure,  a 
cattle-pen.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  of  stakes 
and  hurdles  on  the  sea-coast  for  containing 
fish. 

Crawler  (kri»l'«rX  n.  He  who  or  that  which 
crawls;  a  creeper;  %,  reptile. 

(hrawUngly  (ui^'hig-lix  adv.  In  a  crawling 
manner. 

Grax  (kraksX  n.  [Gr.  ItojA,  ktoM,  to 
croak  as  a  raven.]  Curassow,  a  genus  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  family  Cracids,  distin- 
guished bv  having  the  base  of  the  bill  of 
each  mandible  covered  with  a  case,  and  the 
head  adorned  with  a  kind  of  feathmr  crown 
inclining  backwards.  They  inhabit  the 
wanner  parts  of  America. 

Orasrer.  t  n.   See  craki. 

Crayllin,  GrawflBh  (kr&'flsh,  kr^'flshX  n. 
[A  curious  corruption  of  comparatively 
modem  origin.  0.  £.  ereveye^  firom  0.  Fr.  ore- 
victf,  O.H.0.  irreMr.  O.  Hv^s^crab.  See 
Ciua  ]  Aetacuejluviatilie,  the  river  lobster, 
a  macmrous,  ten-footed  crustacean,  found 


Crayfish  {Askuus/lmvuiHlu). 

in  streama.  It  resembles  the  lobster,  but 
is  smaller.  It  is  esteemed  as  food. 
Crayon  (kri'onX  n.  [Pr.  crayon,  from  era**. 
L.  creta,  chalk,  whence  £.  cretaceous.  Said 
to  be  from  Creta,  Crete,  as  signifying  Cretan 
earth.1  L  A  pencil  or  cylinder  of  coloured 
pipe-Clay,  chalk,  or  charcoal,  used  In  draw- 
ing upon  paper.  Crayons  may  be  obtained 
from  certain  mineral  substances  in  their 
natural  state  (such  as  red  or  black  chalkX 
but  are  more  commonly  manufactured  from 
a  fine  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe-clay  coloured 
with  various  pigments,  and  consolidated  by 
means  of  gum,  wax,  soap.  Ac— 2.  A  compo- 
sition pencil  made  of  soap,  resin,  wax.  and 
lamp-black,  used  for  drawing  upon  litho- 
Ifraphff  «t«»n>**. 

Crayon  (kri'onX  t.t  L  To  sketch  with  a 
crayon.  Hence— 2.  To  sketch:  to  plan;  to 
commit  to  paper  one's  first  thoughts. 

He  afterwards  composed  that  discourse  conform- 
able to  the  plan  he  had  cray«H«d  out.         MmUm*. 

Crayon-nalntlnc  (kri'on-pint-ingX  n.  The 
act  or  aiT  of  drawing  with  crayons. 

Craia  (kriucX  v.t  pret  &  pp.  crazed;  ppr. 
crazing.   [Cog.  Fr.  iaxuer,  to  crush,  shatter; 


Sw.  krtua,  to  oruah,  break;  Dan.  krase,  to 
crackle.  From  sound  of  crushing.  Aldn 
crush,  crash,  Ac  J  l.t  To  break  iu  pieces; 
to  grind  to  powder;  to  crush;  as,  to  croze 
tin. 

God  looking  forth  wfll  trouble  all  his  host. 
And  eras*  their  chariot  wheels.  MiUm. 

S.  To  put  out  of  order;  to  confuse;  to  weaken; 
to  impair  the  natural  force  or  energy  of. 
*  Grief  hath  ertiMd  my  wits.'    Shak. 

Till  length  of  years. 
And  sedontnry  namboess.  cruar  my  limbs. 

S.  To  derange  the  intellect  of;  to  render 
insane. 

Every  sinner  does  wilder  and  more  extmvagant 
things  than  any  man  can  do  that  is  erased  and  out  of 
his  wits.  TUi0U0H. 

Craie  (krizX  v.i.  To  become  crazy  or  in- 
sane; to  become  shattered;  to  break  down. 

For  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  cnuw. 

Be  thou  my  nurse.  A'aats. 

Craie  (krit).  n.  1.  Insanity;  crariness.— 
2.  An  inordinate  desire  or  longing;  a  passion. 

it  was  quite  a  era»*  with  him  (Bums)  to  have  his 
Jean  dressed  genteelly.  Priff.  M^Hmh. 

erased  (krazd  or  krftz'edX  <i.  Broken  down; 
impaired;  decrepit;  crazy. 

01  thev  had  all  been  saved  but  erajttd  eld 
AnnulTd  my  vigorous  cravings.  Keats. 

Crasedne88(kr&2'ed-nesXn.  A  broken  state: 
decrepitude;  an  impaired  state  of  the  in- 
tellect 

Craso-mlll,  Crasisc-nilll  (kriz'mii,  kr&x'- 
Ing-mllX  ^  A  miU  resembling  a  grist-mill, 
used  for  grinding  tin. 

Craslly  (krftz'i-lix  adv.  [See  Craze.]  In  a 
broken  or  crazy  manner. 

CrrnlTiatl  (kr&z'i-nesX  n.  [See  Cbazs.] 
L  The  state  of  being  broken  or  weakened; 
as,  the  craxineu  of  a  ship  or  of  the  limbs.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  broken  in  mind;  imbe- 
cility or  weakness  of  intellect ;  derangement 

Craiy  (kr&z'iX  a.  [SeeCRAZi.]  l.  Broken: 
decrepit;  weak;  feeble:  applied  to  the  body 
or  constitution,  or  any  structure;  as,  a  crazy 
body.  'One  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy 
constitution. '    A  ddison. 

They  with  difliculty  got  a  cratjf  boat  to  carry  them 
to  the  island.  y<jf'^- 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  in- 
tellect; deranged,  weakened,  or  shattered 
in  mind.  'Over  moist  and  crazy  brains.' 
HudHbras. 

(^reablet  (lo^a-blX  a.  That  may  be  created. 
Watts. 

Creaoh,  Creadi  (kri^hx  n.  [Gael]  A 
Highland  foray;  a  plundering  excursion. 

Cr«Bfllt»t  n.    [Ir]    A  herd  of  cattle. 

Crea<llt,t  v.i.    lama-e  on  lands. 

CreiUC(krek).  v.  i.  [imitative  of  a  more  acute 
and  prolonged  sound  than  cradk.  Cog.  Fr. 
criauer,  to  creak;  W.  crecian,  to  scream; 
A.  Sax.  oearcian,  to  creak.  ]  To  make  a  shar]) 
harsh  grating  sound  of  some  continuance, 
as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances;  as. 
the  shoe  ovoJIw.  'Doors  upon  their  hinges 
creak*   Tennyson. 

Creak  (kr^kX  v.  t  To  cause  to  make  a  harsli 
protracted  noise.    [Bare.] 

I  shall  itay  here  .  .  . 

Crtakmjp  my  shoes  on  tiie  plain  masonry.    Shak. 

Creak  (krfikX  n.    A  sharp,  harsh,  gratinu 

sound,  as  that  produced  by  the  friction  uf 

hard  substances. 
Creaking  (krSk'ingX  p.  and  a.    Making  n 

harsh  grating  sound;  as,  creaking  hinges  or 

shoes. 

The  crtaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conn)ire. 

DrytUn. 

Creaking  <kr6k'hig),  n.  A  harsh  gratini; 
sound. 

Their  black  and  neat  slipper,  or  stertup,  with  th> 
ertaktug,  allureth  young  men.  A.  WUUt 

Cream  (krAmX  n.  [This  word  seems  to  be 
partly  of  Teutonic  origin  (comp.  A.  Sarredm. 
Sc  ream,  D.  room,  G.  ra/im— cream)  and 

Sartly  of  Romance  origin,  the  c  being  pre- 
xed  through  the  influence  of  Fr.  ermine, 
from  L.L  eremum  (or  crema),  cream  — a 
word  suggested  probably  by  L.  cremor,  thick 
Juice  or  broth ;  1 1.  Sp.  and  Pg.  crema,  cream.  ] 
1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  part  of  a  liquor 
that  separates  from  the  rest,  rises,  and  col- 
lects on  the  surface.  More 'particularly, 
the  richer  and  butvraceous  part  of  milk, 
which,  when  the  milk  stands  unagitated  in 
a  cool  place,  rises  and  forms  a  scum  on  the 
surface,  as  it  is  specifically  lighter  than  the 
other  iMtrt  of  the  liquor.  This  by  agitation 
forms  nutter.  It  contains  about  4  parts  in 
100  of  butter.  4  of  casein,  a  little  inorganic 
matter,  and  92  of  serum.-  2.  The  best  part 


ch.  eUin;     eh,  8c  loe*;     g.  go\     j,>ob;     h.  ^-  *<>»»:     ng.  ^^'     th.  lAen;  th.  £Ain:     w.  trig;    wh.  wAig;    zh,  arure.— See  Key. 
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of  a  thing;  the  choice  part;  as,  the  cream 
of  a  Jest  or  story. 

Welcome,  O  dower  and  cream  of  knight>>errant 

Sktlttm. 

8.  A  sweetmeat  or  kind  of  viand  prepared 
from  cream;  aa,  an  iced  cream. 

The  remnants  of  a  devoured  feast— fragments  of 
dissected  fowls— ends  of  well-notched  tongues— 
creams  half  demolished.  Hook. 

4.  A  name  common  to  the  finest  liqueurs, 
as  rosoglio,  maraschino,  <ftc. — Cream  qf  the 
cream  [Fr.  crtme  de  la  crhne],  the  highest 
or  most  select  portion  of  aociety.—Creamqf 
lime,  the  scam  of  lime  water,  or  that  part 
of  lime  whicli,  after  being  dissolved  in  its 
caustic  state,  separates  from  the  water  in 
the  mild  state  of  challc  or  limestone.— 
Cream  qf  tartar,  the  scum  of  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  tartar.  The  purified  and  crystal- 
lized supertartrate  of  potash.  Cream  of 
tartac  exists  hi  grapes  and  tamarinds,  and 
idso  in  the  dregs  of  wina  Mixed  with  bor- 
acic  acid  or  torate  of  soda,  it  is  rendered 
much  more  soluble,  and  is  then  called  eolu- 
hle  cream,  cS  tartar.  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  medicine.— Crtfam-(/-Cartar  tree, 
a  North  Austodian  tree,  Adansonia  Ore- 
gorii,  so  named  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit 
having  an  agreeable  cream-oi-tartar  taste. 
The  largest  tree  seen  in  Gregory's  expedition 
was  85  feet  in  girth  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  cream-of-tartar  tree  is  Icnown  also  as 
Sour-gourd.— Cream  ctf  the  valley,  a  fine 
kind  of  English  gin. 

Cream  (kr^m),  v.t  l.  To  skim;  to  take  the 
cream  off  by  sidmming;  as,  to  cream  milk. 
2.  To  take  off  the  quintessence  or  best  part 
of. 

Such  a  man,  truly  wise,  creams  off*  nature,  tearing 
the  sour  and  dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap 
up.  Swift. 

Cream  (kr^mX  v.i.  To  gather  cream;  to 
gather  a  covering  on  the  surface;  to  flower 
or  mantle. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream,  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond. 

Shak. 

Cream-oake  (krdmluik),  n.  A  cake  filled 
with  custard  made  of  eggs,  cream.  ^. 

Cream-cheese  (krSm'chIz},  n.  A  kind  of 
cheese  prepared  from  curd  made  with  new 
milk  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  cream 
is  added,  the  curd  being  placed  in  a  cloth 
and  allowed  to  drain  wiUiout  the  assistance 
of  pressure ;  also  cheese  in  general  made  from 
unskimmed  milk  to  which  cream  has  been 
added. 

Cream-OOlOUred  (kr6m1ral-«rd),  a.  Having 
or  resembling  the  colour  of  cream.  '  Cream- 
coloured  horses.'    HazlitL 

Creamery  (kr6m'6r-i),  n.  An  establishment 
for  buying  the  cream  of  the  cows  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  manufacturing  it  into  butter  and 
cheese.  Such  establishments  are  common 
in  the  United  States. 

Cream-fiftCed  (kr^m'fastX  a.  White;  pale; 
having  a  coward  look.  '  Cream-faced  loon. ' 
Shak. 

Cream-ftnit  Qcrdm'frbt),  n.  A  kind  of 
edible  cream-like  juicy  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Leone,  said  to  be  produced  by  some  apo- 
cynaceous  plant.  It  is  incorrectly  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of  RoupeUia  grata. 

Creamlness  (krem'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  creamy. 

Creamlng-pan,  Cream -pan  (krdm'ing- 
pan,  krdm'pan),  n.  A  dainr  vessel  for  milk 
to  stand  in  till  the  cream  rises  to  the  top. 

Cream-laid  (kr^ml&d).  a.  A  term  applied 
to  laid  paper  of  a  cream  colour.    See  Laid. 

Cream-nut  (kr^m^ut),  n.  The  fruit  of  the 
BerthoUetia  exeeUa  of  South  America,  com- 
monly called  Brazd-nuL 

Cream-pot  (krSm'pot),  n.  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing cream. 

Croun-tlloe  (krfim'sUsX  n.  A  sort  of  wooden 
knife  %irith  a  blade  12  or  14  inches  long,  used 
for  skimming  cream  from  milk. 

Cream-white  (krSm'whItX  a.  Cream- 
coloured. 

Her  cream-wki£e  mule  his  pastern  set.     Tennyson. 

Cream-woye  (krSm'wdv),  a.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  wove  paper  of  a  cream  colour.  See 
Wove. 

Creamy  (krdm'iX  a.    l.  Full  of  cream. 

There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store. 
To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allot. 

CciiiHS. 

2.  Like  cream:  having  the  nature  of  cream; 
luscious;  unctuous.  *  Creamy  spray.'  Tm- 
nymon.  'Your  creamy  words  but  cozen.* 
Beau.  A  Fl. 
Creance  (krS'ans),  n.  [Fr..  from  LL.  ere- 
dentia,  he)\ef.  ffee  Orbdenck,]  l.t  Faith; 
belief.     Chaucer.  —  2.   In  falconry,  a  flue 


small  line  fastened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when 

it  is  flrst  lured. 
Creanoe,t  v.t.    [Fr.]    To  borrow  money. 

Chaucer. 
Creant  (krS'antX  a.    [L.  cream,  creantin^ 

Spr.  of  ereo,  to  create.]    Formative;  crea- 
ive.    [Bare.] 

We 
Sprang  Terv  beauteous  from  the  crtant  word 
Which  thriUed  around  us.         E.  B.  BrevmiM^. 

Crease  (krSsX  n.  [Wedgwood  gives  it  a  Celt 
origin,  the  same  as  Armor,  kriz,  a  wrinkle, 
a  plait  It  seems  allied  to  Sc.  creis,  O.  krau- 
gen.  to  crisp,  curl;  L.  erispus.  crisp,  curled.] 
A  line  or  mark  made  by  foldmg  or  doubUng 
anything;  hence,  a  similar  mark,  however 
produced;  specifically,  the  name  given  to 
certain  lines  necessary  in  the  game  of 
cricket;  as,  boufling-crease,  a  line  6  feet 
8  inches  in  length,  drawn  upon  the  ground 
at  each  wicket  lo  that  the  stumps  stand  in 
the  centre;  retum-creaee,  two  short  lines 
drawn  at  either  end  of  the  bowling-crease, 
within  which  the  bowler  must  be  standing 
when  he  delivers  his  ball;  voppina-create, 
a  Une  4  feet  in  front  of  the  wicket  and 

{parallel  with  the  bowling -crease,  and  at 
east  of  the  same  length.  The  space  between 
the  popping  and  the  bowling  creases  is  the 
batsman's  proper  ground,  passing  out  of 
which  he  risks  being  put  out  of  the  game  by 
a  touch  of  the  ball  by  one  of  the  opposite 
side.— 2.  A  creasing-tool  (which  seeX 

Crease  Qa^  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  created;  ppr. 
creasing.  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in, 
as  by  folding  or  doubling. 

Crease  (kresX  n.  [Malav  kris,  kre«.]  A 
Malay  dagger.  'The  cursed  Malayan  crea«e.' 
Tennyson. 

Creaamir  (kr^sMngV  n.  In  arch,  same  as 
TUe-creastng  (whicn  seeX 

Creasing-tool  (kr6s'ing-t01X  n.  A  tool  used 
by  workers  in  sheet -metals  in  producing 
tubes  and  cylindrical  mouldings.  It  con- 
sists of  a  stake  or  small  anvil,  with  grooves 
of  different  sizes  across  its  surface.  The 
metal  is  laid  over  these,  and  by  means  of  a 
wire,  or  cylinder  of  metal  corresponding  to 
the  inner  dimensions  of  the  curve  required, 
is  driven  into  the  concavity  of  the  proper 
groove. 

Creasote,  Creosote  (kre'a-sfit  kr§'6-s6tx  n. 

[Or.  kretts,  flesh,  and  »6tir.  preserver.]  A 
substance  discovered  by  Reichenbach  about 
1831  in  wood-tar,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  tedious  process,  consisting  in  repeated 
solution  in  potash,  treatment  with  acid,  and 
distillation.  It  is  generally  obtained,  how- 
ever, from  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  Creasote,  in  a  pure 
state,  is  oily,  heavy,  colourless,  refracting 
light  poweritilly,  having  a  sweetish  burning 
tiute  and  a  strong  smell  of  peat  smoke  or 
smoked  meat  It  is  so  powerful  an  anti- 
septic that  if  meat  be  plunged  into  a  solu- 
tion of  1  per  cent  of  creasote,  it  does  not 
Jmtrety.  Wood  treated  with  it  is  not  sub- 
ect  to  dry  rot  or  oUier  disease.  It  has  been 
used  in  surgery  and  medicine  with  great 
success,  and  it  is  often  an  effectual  cure  for 
toothache  arising  from  caries.  It  is  often 
fraudulently  adoed  to  whisky,  to  give  it 
the  peat-reek  flavour.  Written  also  Krea- 
tote. 

Creastedt  (krest'edX  a.  Crested;  tufted; 
plumed.    Spemer. 

Creasy  (kr^iX  a.  Full  of  creases;  charac- 
terized by  creases.  *To  tempt  the  babe 
who  rear'd  his  creasy  arma'   Tennyson. 

Creat  (kr^'atX  n.  [Fr.]  In  the  mantge,  an 
usher  to  a  riding  master. 

Creatahle  (krd-&t'a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
created. 

Create  (kr£-&tO.  vt  pret  &  pp.  created; 
ppr.  creating.  [L.  creo,  creatum,  to  create; 
from  same  root  as  Skr.  Jrrf ,  to  make.  ]  1.  To 
produce  from  nothing;  to  bring  into  being; 
to  cause  to  exist 

In  the  beginning.  Cod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  Gen.  i.  t. 

2.  To  make  or  form,  by  investing  with  a 
new  character;  to  constitute;  to  appoint; 
as.  to  create  one  a  peer  or  baron;  to  create 
a  manor. 

I  creitfe  you 
Companiotu  to  our  person.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  the  occasion  of;  to  bring  about;  to 
cause;  to  produce. 

Long  abstinence  is  troublesome  by  the  uneasiness 
it  creates  in  the  stomach.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  beget;  to  generate;  to  bring  forth. 

This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to  come: 
and  the  people  which  shall  be  created,  shall  praise 
the  Lord.  Ps.  tii.  18. 


Create  f  (krS-&tO,  a.  Begotten ;  compottd ; 
created. 

With  hearts  mnsAr  of  duty  and  of  ceaL      Skmk. 

CreatiC  (kr6-af  ikX  a.  [Or.  kreoM.  krtMim, 
flmh.]  Belating  to  flesh  or  animal  food.- 
Creatie  nausea,  or  abhorrence  of  flesh  food, 
is  a  symptom  of  some  diseaaea.  Spelled  also 
Kreatic 

Creatine  (krfi'a-tinX  n.  [Or.  krtas,  ttsh.] 
(C4H9N.(V)  A  crystallizable  organic  sub- 
stance obtamed  from  muscular  flbre. 

Creatinine  (kre-arin-inX  n.  (C«H7N,0) 
An  alkaline,  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  adds  on  creatine, 
and  found  in  the  juice  of  muscular  flesh 
See  extract 


This  substance  {crea/int'me),  which  also  fonts  priv 
matic  crystals,  moderately  soluble  In  water,  dufert 
considerably  from  creatine  in  its  chemical  retotioos. 
. .  .  The  relation  of  these  two  substances,  both  chemi- 
cal and  physiological,  pretty  clearly  ln<ficate  thai 
creatinine  a  to  be  regarded  as  a  dcti^atire  fran 
creatine;  for  whilst  the  latter  predomittates  in  the 
Juice  of  flesh,  almost  to  the  exausion  of  the  fonser, 
the  former  oredominates  in  the  urine  almost  to  the 
exclusion  01  the  latter.  Cmrpenter. 

Creation  (kr6-&'shon),  n.  L  The  act  nf 
creating;  the  act  of  producing  or  caniinj: 
to  exist;  and  eq[>ecially,  the  act  of  bringiDg 
this  world  into  existence;  as.  the  crtatiim, 
of  man  and  other  animals,  of  plants,  mine- 
rals, &A^ 

Chaos  heard  his  voice;  him  all  his  train 
Followed  In  bright  succession  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might.  IdtHmt. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  a  new  charsi- 
ter;  appointment;  formation;  as,  the  crea- 
tion of  peers  in  England. 

They  (the  Puritans)  esteemed  themsehres  rich  in  a 
more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sub- 
lime language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  cm- 
tton,  and  priests  by  the  Impositioo  di  a  wi^tHiKX 
hand.  Maasmay. 

S.  The  things  created;  that  which  is  pro- 
duced or  caused  to  exist;  creatures;  th« 
world;  the  universe. 

As  subjects  then  the  whole  creaticn  came. 

DenMsm 
A  false  creaticn. 
Proceeding  from  thp  heat -oppressed  brain.  SkaL 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art. 

DtsraelL 

Creational  (kre-&'shon-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to  creation. 

Creatlonism  (kr6-&'shon-izmX  n.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  soul  is  specially  created  for  eadi 
human  foetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the 
womb:  opposed  to  Tradudaniam  and  /»* 
fxisionism. 

CreatlYe  (kr£-&t'ivX  a.  Having  the  powtr 
to  create,  or  exerting  the  act  of  creatioa: 
as,  creative  fancy.  'The  divine  errofuv 
power.'    Dr.  Caird. 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Even  in  their  fiz'd  and  steadv  lineametits 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 

tw  ovdsitertk 

CreatlTeness  (kr^-itlv-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  creative. 

CretOor  (kr6-&f«r),  n.  [L.1  L  One  who 
creates,  produces,  or  constitutes;  distinc- 
tively, the  almighty  Maker  of  all  thinp; 
the  Being  that  bestows  existence  or  foiBM 
without  any  preceding  matter. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  yotith. 

Eccl  lii.  I 
It  is  the  poets  and  artists  of  Greece  who  are  aX  lW 
same  time  its  prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinities, 
and  the  revealers  of  its  theological  beliefs. 

Dr.  Caird 

2.  The  thing  that  creates,   produces,  or 

causes. 
Creatorshlp  (kr«-ftt'«r-shipX  n.    The  state 

or  condition  of  a  creator. 
Creatress  (kr6-4f  resX  n.    She  who  create! 

produces,  or  constitutes. 
Creatiiral  (krfi't&r-alX  a.    Belongtnf  to  • 

creature;  having  the  qualitiea  of  a  creatnre. 
Creature  (krfi'turX  n.    [O. Fr.  creat%trt,  LL 

creatura.    See  Crbatk.  1    1. 1  That  which  U 

created;  a  thing.     'Water,  a  creature  so 

common  and  needful'    Fuller. 

God's  first  creature  was  light  Ak««. 

2.  A  created  being;  any  living  being. 

Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  creature  find.  Sfonsrr. 

For  so  work  the  honey-bees. 
Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.    XAal 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  ikcp. 

MtHrn. 

8.  A  human  being,  in  contempt  or  eodesr- 
ment;  as,  an  idle  creatHrt;  what  a  ctm- 
tnre!  a  pretty  creature;  a  sweet  erwabtrt 
'  Poor  creature. '    Johnson. 

The  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  cruatmrr.    S4sA 


Fate.  thr.  fat.  full;       n»§,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      n6te,  not,  mCve;       tObe,  tub,  b\|ll;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abtine;     f,  8c.  fry. 
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r;  wlUiout  tbe  cumpatiloDilUp  ot 


OnatDTalyCkri'tQr-ll).  a.    Of  or  HrtalalBg 
to  the  i^mlure;  linviiii  the  qtuUtlMOI  or 


OTMltimaUp  (kre'tflr-ihLp),  n 


middle  put  of  the  wuhing  pit 
~ ■--— Tl-lio»tit),a,  rUm 


CnlnloosUite  (m-Iic 


Siflt  ribi  or  ildgo. 
rl-Hit'Ut),a.  [LonVr, 


CrtelM  (kritii).  n.    irt.    See  Ckitch.]     A 

ity,  when,  lor  ■  onill  paxneDt,  thej'  are 
duiwI.  ud.  it  the  puvnti  do  not  mppl/ 
teod,  (or  K  uniU  eiln  parment  ted  during 
(he  daf.  The  chUdreo  renuln  with  Itaelr 
HinDta  M  nMtt 
(fradanoa  (krS'deiii),  n.  rL  L  endtntia,  be- 
lief, fTDm  L  crfd^fu.  frvden/w,  pp,  of  cradd. 


bread  ud  wine  e 


lUkri'duit).  a.     1^  BeUavlDg:  glTlng 

■to  lo^     _   _ 

M  quHtloned.    [Kan 

J'ihl-al),  o.     OH 

credit.     '  Cruitntial  lellan  oi 
-    kin 

(krtden'ihl-al),  n.     1. 


1  pi  TMtlmonlali  or  crrtlflcatea  gjvea  tg 
penon  u  Uie  warrant  on  which  belief,  credl 
or  aaUioritf  U  clalmnl   (or   blin   amoi 


Int.  whf^Mve'hlBi  el 
L    'Toprodncehlien 


Mali  that  he  li  indeed  (lod'a  (mbMMdor.' 

ClT«lUUUt7  Ocred-iwri-U).  a  [Fr  erMi- 
baiU  tromh.  enilMUi.]  Credlblenaw;  be- 
llevableDeii.  both  of  penoua  tod  thlnga^  the 
□DalltT  or  itats  of  a  clrcnnialaaM  which 
nndera  it  poeelUe  to  be  bellered  or  which 
admlli  baUet  an  nkUonal  prtnclplea;  U» 
qoalltv  or  itala  of  a  thing  whjcb  tovolree 
DO  oontndiction  or  abminfitf.  ■  The  endi- 
biUty  ot  litO.-  MiildUltnL  '  The  cmf Aifif u 
ofwltiieaH.'    MiddttlO'i. 

ClT«lUIlle(krwl'i-b]).a.  ILcredOilHl  l.That 
maj  be  believed;  worthj  of  credit;  applied 
to  penone  and  thtngi;  ae.  a  eredible  peraon 
Ig  one  of  known  veracity  and  Integrity,  or 

_». ....  ^j^^  fairly  be  dedi"   '   

a  thing  i>  cridM. 


S'K 


no  contndlcUoD  or  HblnrdllT,  but  It  Is  mi 
endibie  when  It  li  known  to  come  wltJ 
the  ordinary  lawi  or  operaUona  of  natur 


Ittkrwritltn.  \Fi.  crtail;  1.  ereditum. 
Chud.1  1.  BeUef;  faith;  a  reliuice  gl 
Ingof  the  mind  on  the  trnth  of  Kme- 
g  Mid  urdone;  lued  both  (Bbjectlvely 
objectively,  aa  in  Che  fallowing  two 


1  Bapatttlon  derived  troa 
otothen;  eaUein-,«Mlmation:Donoiir;food 
opiDlaa  founded  on  k  belief  of  a  mao'i  ver 
aclty.  Intesrily.  abilities  and  vlrUwi  aa,  ■ 
phyUcliD  In  high  endi'l  with  hli  brethnn. 


t  That  whlcb  proGBRa  oi 

belief  or  eoDlldenca;  anlhority  derived  fr 

char»cter  or  reputation    "   —  ..."— 


in  the  eredkl  t 


Kr'^ 


1  placed  before  they  are  , 


wvcfi^  with  the  prince;  lue 


of  buffet  or  ildeboard  where  the  meaU  were 
luteil  before  they  were  aerved  to  the  gueate. 

Belief,  credit.  coDMence,  Imat  h!^ 
Ondeiuwl  (.kri'deni),  v  l    To  give  ctedence 
'"■  '-  ■-■■—-      .Tj,  ertdtneinff  hla  talea' 


la  Cndtn 


d  (kri-dendO, 

ladam  (krt-den'dDm).  *.  pL  Or«- 
bda  <kr«^len'dal  [L]  In  tt«3^  aome- 
» to  be  believed:  an  article  of  f^tb.  aa 
Jngnlabed  trum  aormtuin,  a  thing  to  be 
le,  or  a  pnctical  duty. 


dence  of  future  payment  When  the  mer- 
chaot  give*  a  credit  he  HlU  hi*  oarea  on  an 
eipreiaad  or  implied  promlae  that  the  pnr- 
chaaer  will  pay  for  them  at  a  future  time. 
The  aeller  beUevea  in  the  lolvablKty  and 
probity  of  the  pnrchaaer,  and  dellven  hit 
Hood*  on  that  belief  at  tnut;  or  ha  dellveia 
them  on  thecredit  or  repuUtlon  of  the  pur- 
chaaer.  The  purchaaer  lakee  what  lieold 
en  credit  In  like  manner,  money  la  lent 
on  the  credit  of  the  borrower. 


I.  The  capacity  of  being  li 


tunin.  but  that  one  hat  none 
keepinff,  the  ilde  of  an  acccii 
^""'" "~  "itered;  oppoaed  to 


Tbev are Bometlmea called  bOltijf  mdit  — 
fi.  The  Ume  giveu  for  payment  lor  land* 
or  goode  >a]d  on  truit;  aa,  a  long  endit. 


tranaferahle.— PutlJCcndil,  theconHdence 
wblch  men  entertain  In  the  ability  and  die- 
poalUon  of  a  nation  to  make  good  It! 


with  Ita  crediton:  or  the  < 


sssfS; 


.   ihether  ai       . 

_.. .orlmplled.    TlHtenniaaL. 

applied  to  the  genera]  credit  of  Indlvldnala 
In  a  uatlon;  when  merchant*  audothen  an 
wealthy  and  punctual  in  fulfllllng  engaoe- 
menU;  or  when  they  traneact  bnalneia  wllh 
honour  and  BdeUty;  ur  when  tranilera  of 
property  an  made  with  eaie  for  ready  pay- 


tmliea  the  premium 
favour.  Inluence,  Dame,  character, 
Tobelleveitoconflde 


Cr«dlt(kred'it>, 
in  the  Initb  of; 
man  who  Ulli  ii 


conOdBnce  of 


.(Worthy  of 

WbeeB™d 
living.'  'Ar. 


DndlUUjr  (kred'it^-bU),  ode.  KepuUbly; 
•1th  credit:  without  diagracs 

[Iradltr<md«rrkn-dftroD.>yt),n.  iFr.]  a 
peculiar  mode  of  railing  money  on  land  In 
nance,  the  peculiarity  of  which  la  that  <he 


Hbt  (kri-d*  mS.b*-lrtLX  n. 

[Fr.]   A  Bcheme  which  originated  in  France 
b  IBM.  It*  object*  being  to  nndertakelnd- 


o- thing  liduebyobUatloni  ptomlie.oi 
■w ;  properly,  one  who  givea  credit  in 
mene:  but  la  a  general  aeuM.  one  who 
a  Juit  claim  for  money:  correlative  tv 


law,  a  bill  In  equity.  Hied  by  one  i 


le  utt]«msnt  ot  tbe 


CradolltT  (kie-dull-U),  n.     [Fr.  eridvlM; 
L.  tTtdHiaat.  tnat  urcduliu.    See  CkBDU- 

mind  by  which  ■  panoD  ti  dlspoaed  to  be- 


'O-lm).  a.  (L.  irt£d^. 
iUsire.]  1.  Apt  to  belleire 
t  evidence  I  UDBiupectliw ; 


—  Saptntitjirat,  CndictoM,  Atijolcif, 

flrMtaloiU^  (kred'Q 
cndulltr. 
OradlllOtUIMN  (kred'l 

'    u  or  belief 


d  (krtd).  ft    [A,  Smt  mda;  Fr.  It  inij 

Sp.  erviJo,  mnn  L  crrdo,  I  believe,  the  Ant 
word  of  the  Apoitin'  Creed.)  1.  A  lirlet 
(ummuycr  Uie  utlcleiaf  ChrlstUo  tilth; 
(U.tbeApostoUcCy«(f.  The  EngUah  church 
adopts,  u  'thoraugblj  tu  be  tecelTed  ind 
believed.'  the  three  ancient  creedi,  called 
lliB  Apoatlea'  Creed,  the  AthuiRilaD  Creed, 

M  Inspired.     The  Church  of 


cburchet  and  sect*. 


i  AoriyatemofpilnciplHwhlchanibeUeTed 
or  ppoleaied. 
CrMd,t  Ondcl  OaMy  vX    To  cmUt;  to 

f^»dE  itoiKl.  "  [A.  9ai.  eneea.  a  cmk,  ■ 
bay;  cog.  D.  knek,  whence  Fr.  eriqut,  an 
Inlet;  Icsl.  kriki,  a  cnck.  a  comer;  8w.  dial. 
krik,  a  comer,  a  creek,  a  cam  perbapa  aim 
W.  erijj,  a  crack.  trimU,  a  creek,  and  E. 
Croat'.]    1.  A  gmall  Inlet,  bay,  or  cove:  are- 

i.  Any  turn  or  winding.     'The  pauaiie  of 

■Dd  rivoleta  are  denominated  mefa.'  Oold- 
imilh.    \Tt\e  word  li  oflsn  uied  In  thl>  lut 

bntnnlytnBngland) 
CTMk7  (l^>^l|.  o     Containing  creaki;  full 

of  creeka;  winding.     -The  ortaky  ihore.' 

SpinoT. 
Creel  (krAl),  ti    [OuLouidAkoiF.-Hineraot 

aa  erotic.  ]     An  oalar  haaket  or  pannier ; 

•pecHlcally.  a  baaket  toi  cairrlng  on  the 

back;  aa.  a  flUi-wlte'i  ctmI;  an  angler',  mtl. 

-  I'd  ft*  in  a  and,  or  Ea  Aact  aiu^i  wiU  in  a 

Imlo'n  or  alupefiution  of  mind.  (Bcolcb,] 
Cf MD  (krSp).  P.i  prel  ±  pp.  er«p(,-  ppr  errri. 

cog.  D.  ikruipen.  L.G.  krupen,  lueL  krjiijia. 


or  Mtpent  without  lega.  or  aa  inuj  Iniecla 
with  feet  and  vei?  anctfC  Icea;  to  ctswL — 
2.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on  the  tor- 
face  otany  otlMrbDdT.lngnwth.aaaTlnei 


an  old  or  Uiflnn  nun.  i 

4.  To  move  alowly  and  Injenaibly,  aa  time. 

obKrrad.    '  The  lophlaCry  which  tnapa  Intc 
moit  of  the  hooka  of  algtunent. '  Locit. 


tsaae  of  ertremf 

:  To  hi 


lanL'    SoodricA 


,tlon  BQch  aa  might  be 
caoaea  oy  wonni  or  hiaecta  creeping  dd  the 
akin  of  the  body;  aa,  the  alght  made  my 

Ors«II  (kr*p),  n.  In  minfc^,  a  alnklng  down 
of  the  atnU  overlying  a  working,  t£e  floor 
being  at  the  Bame  time  piuhed  up;  ao  called 
because  It  takes  place  very  gradually.  This 
happens  when  the  pIlUn  of  the  worklugs 


^vhlSiere 


aa  Ivy  '  Wlndera  or  meprri^  aa  ivy,  brlony, 
nnd  woodbine.'  Bacon,— S.  An  iron  used  to 
tilde  along  the  grate  In  kltchona  — t  A  kind 

appliance  wltb  iron  point*  flied  on  a  shoe  to 
prevent  slipping. —6.  An  Instrument  of  Iron 
with  booksor  claws  for  dragging  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  river,  or  harbonr.  aniTbringlng  up 
what  may  be  there,  lln  this  aenie  used  onen 
In  tbe  plurAL] — fl  pi.  The  popular  name  of 
a  famllyot  birds (Certhlada)  whleh  strongly 
rewmble  tbe  woedpecken  In  their  bablt  of 
creeptag  on  tlie  stems  of  trees,  supporting 
themselvea  on  the  strong  qullla  projecting 

food  by  an  usertlle  tongue.  The  common 
creeper  (CrrWia  /amiiiorii)  la  European, 
hut  la  npreaented  by  American  apedes.  It 
le  one  oE  our  amalleit  birds;  the  slender 
curved  bill  la  aa  large  as  the  head;  the  tall 
coverts  are  BtiS  and  pointed  at  the  eilre- 
mlElei,  and  the  hind  toe  la  latger  than  the 
mlddleone.    The  wall-cmper(7KA»frania 

lu'lnscct  prey  on  waUs  and  neks.  The 
family  la  found  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  the 

n,. i„  T.i._j easing  In  the  OrtI 

I  to  the  woodpeckt 
ndronilaptes 
sly  In  its  greatly-cnryi 

hlcb  It  Uvea -I    ime  ni  a 
that  they 


n  Islands  posaeaslng  In  the  Ortho- 
while  the  BrailliaaDendrooolaptei 

d  briurai 


Craephoto   (krtpTiSlX  n.     J    j 


(  Crovfoot  (krep'lngkrft- 

Cr«enlnily(krfp'ing-liXaili'.  By  ct 
slowly;  In  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 
Or«ei>]«l  (krt'pl).  K.     L  A  creeping 


i.  A  cripple. 

CneM  (kr«B),  n.    A  Malay  dagger;  a  creaas. 
Creuh,  Credib  (kr«f>b).  ■■.     [See  Onuai.] 

Grease;  tallow.     (B<:alch.{ 
Creeili.    (fttdatt  (kr*shl,  i.<.    To  graaae. 

ISf'utch]    ToerrttK  mtt  loo},  lii.  togreaae 


Oreealile,  CnMlv  (krtsh'ix  •>-   Oksq. 

[Scotch  I 

OreJih,  n.  and  e.l.    See  Caiesb. 
Cram^UerBare-mU-yar'),  n.  [Ft.)  In/ort 
■  defensive  line  of  cltromvallatlaB  trind 

llv^^  both  oblique  and  crnaa  Ork. 

OrenutW  (kTS'iaat),  c  (  pret  A  pp  cmiuCtd.- 
ppr.  ertmaiing.  ( L  ermo,  ermoeum.  lo 
bum.  1  To  bum;  to  dlspo«  ot.  at  a  humso 
body,  by  burning  lnafr*ad  ot  interring. 

CrcmaaoD  (kri-mi'shot^  n.    [L.  cwmim. 

crenuthig ;  a  bumlng.  as  of  the  liaraiBt  of 
tbe  dead.  Thla  practice  wit  (reqiwDi  hi 
ancient  times.  Inst^tad  of  borial.  aiid  in  oar 
own  timet  it  has  been  advocated  by  many 

Bclentlflc   men   In   Ei -'    ■ ■  - 

Varloui  melhoda  of  i 

.  the  great  dl         .         _ 

he   tkody  witlioat  permitalag  the 

......  >f  noidoaa  exhalatioaa,  aiul  wttboat 

mingling  the  aahea  with  fOrelan  BDlntaDcea 
WiSw.Siemena'aqiparatus^modlllcatloB 
at  the  plan  of  Blr  Henry  Tbooipaaii)  Um  body 


lumaca  la  aa  canttmcted  that  no  n 
effluvium  aacapta  trom  It 

Cwwatlonllt  (ki^m^'tbop-iatx  n.  Om 
who  advocatea  or  tavoura  the  prmctica  cf 
cremation,  that  la  of  bumlng  tbe  bodln  el 
the  dead  Instead  of  Interring  them. 

CTunatory  (ki^'ma-IA-ri).  s.  Counactai 
with  or  employed  hi  cramaUon;  aa,  aertH- 

Oramooarp  (kTfi^a-klrp)i  n.  [Or-  Imuiat, 
I  bang,  and  knrpot.  tmlt.]  A  tnitt.  aa  that 
of  umhelilfeix  conalstlng  ai  two  or  mn 
IndahlBcent,  interior,  one-seeded  carpds. 
adhering  ronnd  a  dlttjnct  aod  aepanhie 

CrentODA  OR«-mB'na).  n.  A  geBcnl  Bane 
giveo  to  violins  made  at  Cremona,  the  cu>(- 
Ul  at  Ulan,  in  the  seventeenth  centlliT.li]r 
the  Amatl  family,  and  by  stradnailat  at 
the  commaDcement  of  the  eighteenth  o(» 
tuiy.  Thete  inatnimenla  excel  all  otban 
and  are  therefore  highly  priiad, 

OramOQA  (Vrfi-mA^a),  ft  A  name  firea  to 
a  stop  in  the  organ,  being  an  EngUth  eat- 
mptlon  of  ihtiT'rmAom.  an  ancient  wtad- 


Oramor  (bfrnor),  ft  [L  see  CUaa.] 
Cream;  any  expresaed  ^ulce  of  grain;  yeast; 
acum;aBubataacereaeiDbllugcreaiiL  'Ckyt* 

(}nnDMln,l  OmnuMliut  (knm'O-dtii  a 

ieCsUMON. 

S,  Cnni.tBdOiri'nAt,  kr*'&At-ed),  a.^ 
dented;  icaUoped. 


x^if-A 


and  roanded  notchea  or  tcallopa      When 

a  leaf  la tJd  lo  be  ^M^^^M^^ num. 

tatlona.  not  aufflclent  lo  be  called  teeth,  tba 
exterior  of  which  1>  rounded. 

CrBllAtO-tfaut4ts(kr«'nt-Ut^]ni'tat)ka  In 
M.  aiipllad  to  a  leaf  divided  at  the  cd(B 
hito  triangular  notchea. 

OranUnl*  (kr«-nat'fl-ta).  n.  a  genua  of  bi- 
valve ahelia  of  the  mnaael  and  peari-oyvter 
family.  The  binge  shows  a  row  or  ruundiih 
or  oval  pits,  making  it  appear  as  If  cresa- 
lated.    This  shell  Is  found  In  aponget.  and 

OreMlttlW(kr6'na-tar),«.    A  tooth  ot  a  crt- 


tiibe.  tub.  bolli       oil,  pound; 


ii.  Sc  abaaa;     J,  Sc  b» 


(kt^DOl-ltt).  « 

for  thp  gurlioD  to  fin  timtugb; 
tonolch- 
(krt'nel-lit-eil),  p.  ud  a.   For- 


bUU»d:  indcDled: 
Dotcbed;  ipfldDcal- 
\j.  In  onA.  appllid 

buttled  or  Indinled 


qneut  occoimice  lu  boildingi  of  the  N 
mu  itjlu. 

OraulutUon  {krt-Dci  it'ihoD).  n.    i,  i 


Onnell*  (kri-nel).  n.  [Pr.,  tnm  I.  mno, 
k  Dutch.  ]  On*  of  ■  niir  of  cnibrHam  la  an 
embHtllM  panpat  or  bnaibwork,  orl^liully 
"■""' — -'  '""  '""' '"  ihoot  tliroDfltL^  BJi 

The  lune  u  Cn- 


dMigaed  lor  trcben  b 
IndsntiCion;  ■  notch. 
d<lu*nBldXO 


Ct^Ogia,  Crankla  (knns'tl,  krcoelU).  n. 
A  cringle  («bicb  ««> 

Onsle  (kno'lkX  a.  {Qt.  krint,  ■  iprlnc.] 
The  term  ippUed  to  im  ot^bdjc,  pala-^Uoir, 
DDcryatAJlliAblfl  ftcld  dlncovered  by  Bertellna 
In  Tvntmblfi  mould  ud  tn  tha  ochivaiu 
dnuuti  of  f«migUioiia  naten^ 

" "-toTU  {kri  ni-li'hnu),  n.    [L.  omw. 


LibtJdB,  to  which  the  gllVheHl  or  loldfn 
nuid,  ud  thegoldHniu  orsDld^Uinj.  Miotic, 

aranUftta,  CmmlAMd  (fo'nii.iit,  tai/iA- 

Ut-edX  a.  1.  In  6M.  bvitat  tbe  edce  cut 
Into  nrj  im*!!  •callopi,  u  ■  Isit.— 2.  Id 
eatuk.  a  term  wpUed  to  the  Indented  mu- 

SolmihelL  The  fins  uvUke  sdga  of  the 
II  ot  the  cockle  which  nt«  h  olccli  Into 
the  opposite  RbeU  li  m  FudIIIat  aiumpie. 
OnoU  (krt'611  n.  [Fi.  ateU.  Bp  trifUs: 
uld  to  be  of  Nt«ro  origin.]  1.  In  the  We>t 
Indjei  Uld  Spudah  America,  m  utlTe  of 
thoee  coDntrlu  deicended  from  EmvpeAO 

>ndSp*ni  ' 
otlDdlrii 


JL  (kr«.fll'«-u),  a 
bllw  Ciwie* 

Jtm^rVi-M-Xn.  ._   . 

Onpaaoa,  OropUM  (kr^puii,  krfpin}.  n 
'■   —  ■-  "^ — '  1    A  wound  In  h  horw' 

S  (he  other  hlnd-fool 


it  »metlmai  deftenenlAi 

OrapU,  t  n  rSu.  1  A  cripple.  Chainer. 
Crvm  OaV^\  n.  {L-.Ot.  trtpit.]  Hmrk'*. 

baud.  ■  genu  of  piuiIBh  omL  order  Coapo- 


Crapttats  (kTspNt-tt).  c.i.  pnt  App.  avpu- 
oCed;  ppr.  enpHating.  [L  ertv&a,  ertpil- 
otiim.  fiw).  from  enyo.  (u  crsckle  (whence 
cmiu):  probubly  Irom  nunc  root  u  A.  Su. 

npldly  repeated,  u  Hit  bi  are  or  durlns 
cmlclnmlion.  11  dlffen  from  dirinuifi.  which 
dgtltlkt  to  bant  Hlth  ■  IlnvUi  Innil  n-nnrt 
OnptUtton  (knp-lt-A'thoi 
of  linntlr '■■■  -  ' 


repetition  of 


ot  'bnntlnft  with  ■  freqi 
*hup  Bunila,  the  nofie  ol  mimr  hii*  in  m- 
clnittion:  erKkllng.— t  The  nol»e  of  fnc- 
tored  bone*  when  mored  by  i  lurgeoD  to 
ucertaiB  >  fracture —S.  Themrkllncnolee 
produced  by  preeaure  upon  ■  cplluUr  meni' 

ot  tbe  »nndi  detect*d'ln  the  Innin  by 
pecullir  ntUe  of  pn(- 


Olapitiu  (kre'pl-tui).  n.  The  LaUn  equlTi- 
lenlot  CnrpUiUiiin  (which  lee). 

Onpos  (kni>m),  u.  |yr.I  A  Hue  KuS.  nude 
either  ot  One  wool  or  of  wool  and  lUk.  of 
which  tbe  warp  ]■  twUted  much  Larder  than 
tbe  weft.  The  creporu  of  ^aplea  conaiit 
altocether  of  ailk. 

Onpt  (kreptX  pret,  A  pp.  of  ere^. 

Ongwto.)  Cnptuoulel  (krt-pni^alkrt- 

crnwr.  dnaky,  obacure,  which  la  lald  to  be 
a  Sabine  wonti  TwUliht;  the  light  of  the 
morning  from  uie  Ant  dawn  to  lunrlaa,  and 


hig  t 


rkT«-pBilal-«r),a.  1.  PerUln- 
„  It;  gUmmeilng.  — t  In  nwl.  fly- 
ing or  appearliui  In  tbe  IwUlght  or  evening, 

called  enpHteular  Ltyid^utn. 

Ornnuonlazlk  Oir«.puil(k-li''rl-aX  >>.  A 
Mellon  of  lepldopteroua  tnaect*  which  Oy 
la  tbe  evening,  occupying  an  latermediate 
•latlon  between  tbe  bntterfllea  and  motha 

OrnnucnillneT  (hrA-pnaltiU.iaX  a.    Cmpua- 

niloiu  (kri-purkfilni),  a.  Pertaln- 
twUlght:   glimmering:  Imperfectly 

(kra^ben'dA).    IR]    In  niuv;  ■ 

term  tlgnlblu  that  the  notea  of  tbe  pu- 
BBgB  over  which  it  li  placed  are  to  be  End- 
uMly  iwElIed.    II  li  otually  wrltteo  Cm., 

queea  of  heavmTwltb 

Orwewtt  (krei'entX  t  l.  TbelnenaalBgor 
new  moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
■un.  ibowi  BGUrrltigrlai  of  light  terminating 
' '-■-    -■-  -  -     ItliappLed  tolhoDlH 


new  mooa,  as  that  borne  In  the  Turkiib 
llw  or  national  atandard;  Ihe  utandard  It- 
■elf,  and  flguratlvely,  the  Turkish  power. 


a.  In  her.  a  bearing  lu  the 

three  orden  of  knli|4it- 
hood,  fnim  the  lymbiM  or 
badge  being  a  ci 
the    lint   InallC 


Sldly  In  IMS;  the  lecoai: 
lDttltnt«d  at  Aiwhin  li 
l)y  Rent  ot  Aajou 


NelBon.— 6.  A  TnrUah  military  m' 


W 


(krea-ent-ed),  <■ 


OrMCentU  (km-en'ahl-a),  n.  lAller  Crei- 
enui.  an  old  writer  on  botany.)  A  tfaai 
of  planta,  family  CreaceatlaceiB,  including 
.V.  ._._L__.. if  tropical  America  They 

* produced  on 


nameroui  teeda  In  a  palp,  and  lurmande-l 
by  a  hard  woody  abell  or  rind,  which  Is 
made  into  drinkingcali*  and  other  uteuil la 
iTMoantUcaMmre'cn-ahl^-'it-t).  n.pl.  A 
■mall  fimily  ot  corollinoral  dlcotyledon^ 
-'~Hlr  allied  to  the  Blgnnnlac».  and  otlcn 


h.acloati      g,to;     t.iob: 


i   rrulti  I 


Cr««eMiM(i  (krt»-enf  IkX  n.  Crcaoenl'ihaped. 
Cr«M«lt-«I»pad  (km'entih^X  ■-    In 


tat  lunate:  liuiated;thaped  like  >  i 
aaaleal 

OT«Meilt-WlM(bM'Bnt-wU).a>fv.  I 


OTMOL  CTMTl-alOOhOl  (kI«Wl.  krt'aU-al'- 
ko-hol),  n.  ((!,H^.)  A  Uquld.  which  boll!  at 

3W  C,  prepared  from  coal-tar,  creaaote. 
and  from  TBriona  other  aonnaa    There  are 

•pecUvely  ortAeereaol.  nuCaentot.  and  yura- 

CrMg  (krei),  n.  (A  8ai.  aww.MrK.ewwo; 
D.  ktr,,  ion:  a.  kre-ci  »w  h>rH.  Akin 
pTou;  So.  gine,  gnia. 

llie  mme  ot  MT 

a  aalad,  and  l>     

antlaoorbuCIc  qutUtle*.  The  leave*  nave  a 
moderately  pungent  uate.  It  growa  on  tht 
briuka  of  rlvnleti  and  la  rnout  grounda 
Common  garden  creu  li  the  L^pidium  Mali- 
cun;  Normandr  creu.  Bariana  praaa: 
Indian  creaa,  Tropttoiuiti  mnjut. 
tmuelle  (kra-e]').  n.  a  wooden  nttln 
uiad  in  tbe  Komiah  Church  di 
Week  Inalead  at  belli,  to  gj 
*■-"-  -  worahlp. 

"' ""-origin 


ig  Faailoa 


In    Er«t     I 

churchea.  to  tbe  great  Ughle  ueed  aa  beaccna 
and  otharwlae.  and  t4r  lampa  or  flrv-pana  lua- 
pendedon  pivoteaud  oanfed  on  polea  hi  pro- 
ceialona.municlpal  and  mill  lary  watchet-Ac 
Tbe  portable  creaaet  wai  nanally  a  hollow 
veaael.  which  held  a  coil  ol  rope  ateeped  In 
tar  or  roain,  or  other  BamlDg  combutUblei. 

or  Hin>  l>mi>l  lodblLiiiE  irriiili.  fed 

1.  An  Iron  frame  oaed  bycoopen  In  beating 

?n  ntenitl  tor  setting  a 

.LocaL] 

Ikna'et-Utk  n.  A  Itgbt  or  lan- 

dpole. 

(krei'rok-et).  n.    The  popular 

with  yeUow 


V  _  lalela   white    In 
t  (kreet).    n.     [9ak. 


a  upon  the  top  ot  an 
mal'i  head,  ai  the 
comb  of  a  cock,  the 
•welling  on  ths  bead  ot 


Cisi  on  1  titlmct      1  Anything  rewmbllDg. 

auggeatlve  ot,  or   occn- 

pylng  the  tame  relative  poaltloa  aa  a  creel; 


I,  Fr.  ton:      Dg,  alivi 


11  lb.  lUn;      w,  telg;    wh,  uAlg;    ih,  anir«.— Bee  Sn. 


itt  ^hTn,'';^"'Ji^Sh™ 


Ally  dBDoUng  b  flgure  pi  aced 


tba  Duller  flgnre),  BboTi 


.^bL 


it  1>  Qi 


1.  Fromi 


ECapled  tli«  hitibeU 
liBd<nlM>tt1a,l'l>tii 
tasnldrrtlien 
-   imj.fuit 


!)  In  J 


•laullydU- 

anisCtHimj.fuither-llketlbporiiiwn.  'A 
d  wsve  in  tb«  wide  Nortli  Set  vltb  ill  lu 
glut  trail.'    Tennyion.    (d)  Tbt  blgbNt 

rL  the  toi>  lioe  of  •  elope.  (/)  la 
i  otDUDeDtul  Dnfiliing  whldi  lur- 
a  well,  KRen,  ceDopy,  or  other 
ubordlruite  portign  of  n  bnlldlng, 

-ichmeat:  tbe  capJna  on  Ui»  pnnpet 
r  ■ImUu  parti  ot  m  Oolhic  bulldliig. 

_... J  _, .  -  _  J  The  Tteing 

iwlng  the  bsM 

, __ „      .     3*aI,-tP*. 

rinjf  piidB,  blgb  ipbit,  eourvga^  daring. 

WhlcB  Biks  lita  plumi  Elmiiirud  bilslE  up 

Orat  (lintt),  e.L  I.  TotnmlihHltfaacreM; 
to  turn  u  a  cmt  (or  'Bi>  rew'd  urn 
creilod  tbe world.'     Shak.    "MIdgrovetof 

tFordnnriA.- 
Uke  the  plan 


tbonEfTOnil 
typUyiiWpr 


,.     ,.  1.  Dejected: 

.    ;  dUptrtteJ-  --'-"'"-      ■'- 

eruf'/ta^n  ai  a  dried  pear _. 

maniffi,  tueiing  tbe  upper  part  of  the  Deck 
hazuing  to  one  tide;  said  <u  a  taoru. 
Oranl«M(kreit1ei).<L  without  a  creat;  not 

Dent  family:  of  low  blrtb.'  •CraOea  yeo- 


CRAroR.  1  Chalky ; 
[  chalk:  like  chalk: 
■  Crttaaaut  group, ia 

tertiary  ieA»,  and 


tboAA  decorated  with  Ic 
the  ildei  of  a  gable  or  oi 
CntMMlIU  (kretaihus 

havlDg  the  qualiUce  of 
abounding  with  chalk  - 
woL  the  upper  I 
unincdlatcly  bi 

EToap  la  comnwa  to  Boropt.  uid  ateo  lo  a 
put  ot  Aala.  It  conalita  of  chalk  nating 
upon  BrenHccoaa  and  argil  laceooe  depoiits, 
whli:h  are  also  regarded  aa  put  of  the  ayv 
(em.  It  h*a  been  divided  Into  two  parti- 
tbe  Upprr,  coniUlIng  ontlrely  of  cbalk  or 

etiali.  containing  many  dint  and  cbert 
nodulea:  tbe  Imcir  or  tutrdcr  ctutUi,  with 
fewer  ninU;  and  the  chalk  marl:  and  the 
Loatr,  coDUaUiig  of  lanrli  and  day.  and  lub- 
dlvlded  Into  the  upim-  nrreaiatid;  gaatl,  t, 

ited  an- 


CretaceotULly  (lu^-ta'ehui-11),  odB.   inman- 

Crataa  (krtfaii),  n.  A  naUre  or  Inhabitant 
or  the  liland  o(  Crata.    In  th»  New  Teata- 

Ontaa  <kr«f  anj.  a.  Of  or  peiialnlng  to  tbe 
laland  at  Crete. 

tAvtated  (kr«-tit'ed).a.  Bahbed  with  chalk. 

OrsUo  (kr«l'lk),  n.  |L.  Crttinu  (peay  Or. 
KrlMiM  (pooii,  a  Cretan  foot]  In  Omk 
and  Latin  jm»,  &  pnetlc  foot  of  Ibree  «yl- 

"" "    "    "     applied  to  a 

I«tlii  poetry 


OnUc  (krtt'lk).  a. 


le  the  I 


A  falHhood^ 


aretln(liri'tl>i),n.  (Fr.  cr^lin  i  Anamegiien 
to  certain  deformed  and  belpleu  Idlota  In 
tbe  vtlleye  ot  the  A1p>.    See  CHiniciSH. 


urUnd.ui 


Cretonne  (kre-tonO,  n.  [Ft.,  originally  the 
name  of  a  eCrong  while  fabric,  from  the 
name  ot  the  Bnt  maker]  A  cotton  cloth 
with  varloui  teitarea  ot  burt ace  printed  on 
one  aide  wltb  pictorial  and  other  patlenii, 
and  uaed  lor  curtalu.coTeiing  Inmlture,  Ac 

OretOM  (krrtAai  a.    Cbalky. 

a- lkwnit'mj.rt  n      AGeraunCOlu.    9et 

iw]   In  ttulp.  tbB 


OretlX  (krOlk »-    I 

nrmte  of  retiif. 

cut  below  the  an 
OraYMM  (kriraa').  n.    [Fr. 

Ckivici.)     ■  '  ■ '"     - 


crevice :  a  chink.    '  Can 
I  glacier.  IrequHitty  very 


OreVBt (krey'etl. n.'  (SeeCHOK]  Amoltlng- 

pot  nMd  by  goldunltlu. 
(fraTlO*  (kre'rii),  n.     [Ft.  crnaim.  from 

crever.  L,  crrpo.  to  bunt,  to  crack. )  A  clack; 

er(M«'ln  a  wall.'rock,  &c.     ■  tntltSu  (be 
wind  pent  In  a  creriet.'    Ttnnjiien. 

srs  Crack,  cleft,  rent,  titTin.  cranny. 

Orevloe  (kre-vls).  c.(.    To  crack:  to  flaw. 

OTaTlt,t  Orevytt  (kre'vis).  n.  Tbe  cnyfl?^h. 

Crewfkro),  ».     |01d  epetling  erui.    Proba- 
bly of  $candlnaTlanongln.tr<iaiO  Icel  trti, 

CTDinf.)    t.  A  company  of  people  alaodated 


CR1CBTD8 

1  The  company  of  teamen  who  man  ■  ihlp. 

a  reuel ;  aleo.  the  company  or  gang  ol  a 
carpen(er,  gunner,  boatswain,  Ac  It  U 
generally   appropriated    to    tbe    common 

the  merchant  aeirlca.  —  Stk  Band,  gang, 
herd,  mob.  company,  horde,  party,  thraun. 

Crew  ftrO),  pret.  of  cnw. 

Onwel(lD(fel),  s.  IPrabaUyadinilnutln 
of  cbie,  a  baltof  Uiread.  Comp.  0.  kiuiuil; 
D.  kUtti,  a  clew.)  A  kind  ol  Una  wonted 
or  threvl  of  ellk  or  wool,  need  In  embrold- 


(Scotcta.] 
Orewet  (krtKel),  ii.'    Same  aa  Cniet. 
OrexCkrekiX'i  A genni of birda  BeeCKAKi. 
CrlandB.tppr.  from  cry.    Crying.   C*ou«a 

-^ ,1,  ..      ..   8^crij.j;^.D  tritU. 

lOd  Bv.  krubbo.  Q.  krippr. 


CHb  (krtli)  n 


boTOL 


Z  The  manger  or  i 


'  bed  for  a  child  to  ileep 
B  for  ttoring  Hit.  grain, 
houie.  naUuMll—J.  A 
■lolen:  epeclDcally.  auy- 


llteral  traiulatlon  of  a 

|Collaq.)-ti  In  tbe  gameol  crlbbaRa.  a  let 
of  carda  made  up  of  two  throvn  from  tbe 
hand  of  each  pUyer. 
Crib  (krlb),  t.  L  pret  ^  pp  erOAad;  ppr  erib- 


IColloii] 

OUb  (krlb).  e  i  To  be  conDned  in  or  to  a 
crib,  'To  make  .  .  .  blihopi  to  crib  to  a 
Preabyterlaa  trundle-bed.'  Bo.  Oaudrn. 
(Mb  (krlb),  n.  A  orlbble  (irtiich  aeeX 
Ollbbice (krib^),n.  AEamaatcard* played 
with  tbe  wliole  pack  by  two.  three,  oi  tonr 
penon^  each  player  receiving  Btt.  or  In  an 
Inferior  variety  ol  the  game,  ill  cardL  Inflve- 
hand  crihbue  for  two  eachplayer  Ihrowi 

crib,  which  belonga  to  the  dealer,  the  non- 
dealer  throwing  (Int.  In  reckoning  lor  the 
game  the  dealer  counU  not  only  the  polnti 
In  hli  own  hand  and  thoaa  made  in  tbe 
CDuneot  play,  bnt  alio  thoceln  the  crili._ 
Cribbagt-board,  a  board  uaed  far  marUag 
in  tbe  game  of  crlbbafre. 

OUb-blW  (krlb'bit-Ar).  n.  A  borH  addicted 
to  crtb-bltlng.    See  CniB-BiTixa 

Crlb-blUni,  Crlbbbu  (krlb-bl(-ln«.  krlb'- 
Ing),  n.  A  bad  habit  Ireuuently  met  with 
In  bonee  which  are  much  in  the  itabla.  con- 
alitli^  In  (he  animal  kUIus  with  ita  (eetb 
Ibe  manger,  tack,  or  other  object,  and  at 
tbe  aame  lime  drawing  In  the  bnatb  with  a 
peculiar  nolae,  known  ai  wlnd«ickllig. 

Cfrlbble  (krlb^lX  o.  |L  eradlHm.adTm.  of 
en*™™,  a  alere.    Soot  In  Skr  trt.  to  lepa- 


Ollbble  (kriblilj.  r 

Bpr.  eriNilijiff.     To 
irough  a  alere  or  i 

Cni>me(kr1b'bl>.(iL.  Coane:ai,cra61t  bread. 
Ciibimta(krl'brit),a.  Ctlbroee  (which  tee). 
Ollbntllon  (kri-bri'ahon).  n.  [See  CUULA I 
The  act  ot  dftlng  or  rlddUng-.  uaed  hi  phu- 

CllbnttOTW(ktf-brB  tA'rbln-Dt  fUfUn:Dr 
MacgllliTray'anamel 
mhig  blrda  which  co 

(Mhillbnn  (krl-brl-to 


;ing  SiMr  foi 


jlate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  t 
the  Bbrea  of  the  olfactory  ner 

H  (krl'br6i),  a.    IL.  aibnm,  ■ 


or  cheek-pouohea,  In  wbit 


Pate,  far,  tat.  fill; 
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nuds  transport  the  grain  they  collect  to  their 
•ubterranean  abodes.  The  common  hamster, 
C.  v%tigari»  (Jftu  cricetut,  TJnn  X  1*  common 
in  aU  the  sandy  regions  that  extend  from 
the  north  of  Oermany  to  Siberia,  and  is  very 
deatracUve  to  grain.    See  Hamster. 

Crlohtonite  pol'ton-it),  n.  A  variety  of 
titaniferous  u^m  found  in  Dauphin^,  so 
cslled  f^m  Dr.  CrichUm^  physician  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  has  a  relvet  black 
colour.  an<l  cnntalliies  in  Tenr  acute  small 
riiomboids.  It  occurs  in  ivunitive  rocks 
with  octahedrite. 

OrUsk  (krikX  n.  [See  Criak.]  l.t  The  creak- 
ing of  a  door— 8.  A  spasmodic  affection  of 
some  part  of  the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or  back; 
mairtng  motion  of  the  part  dlfflcolt 

They  have  gotten  such  a  cr»c*  in  their  neck,  they 
cannot  look  backward  oo  wh^  was  behind  them. 

FMOer. 

Orl(d»t<krik'et),  n.  [O.Fr.  erifjuet,  from  its 
shan»  creaking  sound:  D.  kriek,  a  cricket, 
krisien,  to  chirp;  W.  erioeU,  a  cricket, 
ericMu,  to  chirp.  ]  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Oryllus,  or  Acheta  of  some  naturalists,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Orthoptera.  lliere  are 
several  nMciea  The  house-cricket  is  the 
Aetuta{OryUtu)domsttiea:  the  fleld-cricket 
is  the  Adista  (€hryUus)campe§tris;  the  mole- 
cricket  is  the  Oryllotalva  vulaari$;  the  New 
Zealand  grand  cricket  is  tne  Deinacrida 
hsttracantha. 

Orl(d»t  (krik'et).  n.  ( A.  Sax.  eric,  a  staff, 
crutch.  ]  A  favourite  open-air  game  plaved 
with  bats,  balls,  and  wickets,  long  peculiar 
to  Sngland.  but  now  popular  throufrtiout 
the  British  Empire  and  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  played  generally  bv  two  opposite  sets  or 
sides  of  plavers,  generally  numbering  eleven 
plavers  each.  Two  wickets  of  three  stumps 
eadi  are  pitched  fronting  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  22  yards  apart  On  the  top 
of  each  set  of  stumps  are  placed  two  small 
pieces  of  wood  called  bails.  After  the  rival 
sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice  of  either  tak- 
ing the  baX  or  fielding. two  men  are  sent  to  the 
wickets  bat  in  hand.  The  opposite  or  field- 
ing side  are  all  simultaneoauy  engaged;  one 
(the  bowlert  being  stationed  behind  one 
wicket  for  tne  purpose  of  bowling  his  ball 
against  the  opposite  wicket,  where  his  coad- 
jutor (the  wicket-keeper)  stands  ready  to 
catch  the  ball  should  it  pass  near  him;  the 
other  fielders  are  placed  in  such  parts  of  the 
field  as  is  Judged  most  favourable  for  stop- 
ping the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck  by  the 
batsman  or  missed  by  the  wicket-keeper.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  batsman  to  prevent  the  ball 
delivered  by  the  bowler  reaching  his  wicket 
either  bv  merely  stopping  it  with  his  bat 
or  by  drivioyr  it  away  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  field.  Should  the  ball  be  driven  any 
distance  the  two  batsmen  run  across  and 
exchange  wickets,  and  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  there  is  no  risk  in  being  'ran  out,' 
that  l^  of  having  the  stumps  strack  by  the 
ball  while  they  are  out  of  their  position 
near  the  wickets.  Each  time  the  batsmen  ran 
between  the  wickets  is  counted  as  a  'run.' 
and  is  marked  to  the  credit  of  the  striker 
of  the  baa  If  the  batsnum  aUows  the  ball 
to  carry  away  a  bail  or  a  stomp,  if  he  knocks 
down  any  part  of  his  own  wicket,  if  any  part 
of  his  pwson  stops  a  ball  that  would  nave 
otherwise  reached  his  wicket,  or  if  he  strikes 
a  ball  so  that  it  is  caught  bv  one  of  the  op- 
posite partv  before  it  reaches  the  ground, 
he  is  'out,  that  is,  he  gives  op  his  bat  to 
one  of  his  own  side,  and  so  the  game  goes 
on  until  all  the  men  have  played  and  been 
put  out  This  oonstitotes  what  Is  called  an 
*  innings.'  The  off-side  now  become  the  on- 
side  and  try  to  defend  their  wickets  and 
make  rons  as  their  rivals  did.  Qenerally 
after  two  innings  each  have  been  played  bv 
the  contestants  the  game  comes  to  an  end, 
that  side  being  the  victors  who  can  score 
the  greatest  number  of  rons.  A  rode  form 
of  the  game  is  known  to  have  been  plaved 
in  the  foorteenth  century;  in  1817  it  had  so 
developed  that  very  little  alteration  has 
been  since  introduced. 

CMdkst-bftlKkrik'et-bftlXn.  The  baU  used 
in  playing  cricket 

Orlek0t-bat  (krik'et-batX  n.  Abatosedin 
the  game  of  cricket 

Crleket-Urd  (krik'et-bftrd),  n.  The  grass- 
hopper warbler  (Sylvia  locusUOa),  so  called 
from  its  note  resembling  that  of  a  cricket 

Crl6kflt-0lab  (krik'et-klobX  n.  An  associa- 
tion organised  for  the  porpose  of  playing 
the  game  of  cricket 

Orlcketar  (krlk'et-^rX  n.  One  who  plays  at 
cricket 


CrlOOUi  (krilcoid),  a.  [Or.  krikot,  a  ring,  and 
eido§,  appearance.]  Ring-like:  applied  to 
a  roond  nng-llke  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

Ortad  (krid),  pret  and  piui.  of  ery, 

Ori&r,  Oryer  (kri'«rX  n.  [See  Crt.  ]  One  who 
cries;  one  who  makes  a  public  proclamation; 
especially,  an  officer  whose  doty  is  to  pro- 
claim the  orders  or  commands  of  a  coort, 
to  open  or  adjoorn  the  coort,  keep  silence, 
Ac 

Crtm.  Oon.  (krim  koni  An  abbreviation  for 
erinUnal  ecnvermUion(whidh  see  imder  CRIM- 
niAL,  a.X 

OrlDM  (ulmX  n.  [L.  erimen,  a  Jndicial  de- 
cision, an  aocosation,  a  crime;  allied  to  L. 
eemo,  to  sift  or  separate,  cribrum,  a  sieve ; 
Or.  krind,  to  separate,  Jodge,  condemn;  Skr. 
Irrf,  to  separate,  to  know.]  1.  A  violation  of 
a  law  whether  horoan  or  divine;  the  omis- 
sion to  perform  an  act  enjoined  by  law.  or 
the  performance  of  an  act  forbidden  by  law; 
spedficallv,  a  gross  violation  of  law,  as  dis- 
tingoished  from  a  misdemeanoor,  trespass, 
or  other  slight  offence.— 2.  Any  great  wick- 
edness; iniquity;  wrong. 
No  rrMw  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  criimt  to  love.  Ptf*. 
3.t  Reproach. 

I  me 
That  error  now  which  is  become  my  crmu.  MiUoM. 

—Capital  erime,  a  crime  punishable  with* 
death.— Sth.  Iniqolty,  sin,  offence,  wrong, 
vice. 

Grlmeftllt  (krlm'fnlX  <>•  Crimimd;  wicked; 
partaking  of  wrong;  contrary  to  law,  right 
or  doty. 

Tell  roe 
Why  yoa  proceeded  not  against  these  feats 
SorrufKA*^  SAmJk. 

OilmeleM  t  (krimles),  a.  Free  from  crime; 
innocent 

OrlmlllAKkrim'in-alXa.  LOoil^ofacrime: 
applied  to  persona  — 2.  Partaking  of  the 
natore  of  a  crime;  involving  a  crime;  that 
violates  poblic  law,  divine  or  homan;  as, 
theft  is  a  erimuurf  act 

Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indica- 
tions of  rice,  not  eriminmi  in  themsetres.   Addison. 

3.  Relatlns  to  crime :  opposed  to  etvtf ;  as. 
a  erimituu  code;  eriwinM  law. 

The  privileges  of  that  order  were  forfeited  either 
in  consequence  of  a  crintinat  sentence,  or  br  engag- 
ing in  some  mean  trade,  and  entering  into  domeHlc 
•enrice.  Broughatn. 

—Criminal  eonvtnation,  in  lato,  adoltery; 
illicit  intercoorse  with  a  married  woman; 
osoally  abbreviated  Into  crim,  con.  An 
action  for  damages  for  erim.  eon.  was  f ormerlv 
competent  to  the  injored  hosband.  bot  this 
was  abolished  by  20  and  21  Vict  Ixxxv.  50. 
The  ho^Nuid  may,  however,  in  soing  for  a 
divorce,  claim  damaoes  from  the  admterer. 
—Crimmal  pro9ecution,  a  term  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  which  indodee  the  whole  form 
of  process  by  which  a  person  accosed  of  a 
crime  is  brooght  to  triMi— Criminal  letUrt, 
a  form  of  criminal  prosecotion  in  Scotland, 
corresponding  to  a  criminal  information  in 
England,  dnwn  in  the  form  of  a  sommoos, 
ana  in  the  sopreme  court  running  in  name 
of  the  sovereign,  in  the  sheriff-court  in  that 
of  the  sheriff — Criminal  ir\formationt  in 
law,  a  prooeeding  in  the  Conri  of  Qoeen's 
Bench  dther  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney- 
general  «r  ojleio,  or  of  a  private  prosecotor 
in  the  name  of  the  crown.  A  criniinal  infor- 
mation lies  for  misdemeanoors,  riots,  bat- 
tery, libel,  and  the  like.— OimtfMU  law.  the 
law  which  relates  to  crimes.  This  division 
of  English  Jorisprodence  comprehends  not 
only  the  general  criminal  law  administered 
throu^oot  the  kingdom,  bot  also  the  crown 
law  as  administered  by  the  Qoeen's  Bench 
division  of  the  High  (3oort  of  Jostioe,  con- 
sisting principally  of  a  sort  of  quasi  criminal 
law,  as  indicunents  for  noisances,  repair  of 
roads,  bridges,  Ac,  informations,  the  Jodi- 
dal  decisions  of  qoeetions  concernin|(  the 
poor-laws,  Ac—Cmninal,  Sir^ul,  Wteked, 
Immoral,  Depraved.  Criminal  notes  soch 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  one's  coontry 
as  involve  penal  conseqoences;  Hnful,  not- 
ing transgressions  of  divine  laws,  is  far  more 
extended  in  its  meaning,  having  reference  to 
thou^ts,  emotions,  Ac ,  as  weU  as  acta  All 
menaresmfui,  botallmenarenotmm^iai 
Wicked  is  nur  stronger  than  eir^ul,  and  de- 
signs one  who  sins  wilfolly  and  designedly. 
It  refers  both  to.  persons  and  acts,  as 
well  as  to  thood^ts  tending  to  resolt  in 
acts.  A  widted  man  commits  mischief,  be- 
caose  he  takes  pleasore  in  doing  ilL  as  in 
injoring  his  neighboor.  An  hnmoral  man, 
on  the  ocmtrary,  may  be  the  slave  of  his 
passions  or  depraved  cravings,  and  yet  have 


generoos  sentiments  and  aspirations  after 
reformation.  Depraved  implies  a  fall  from 
a  better  state,  and  involves  not  only  actoal 
wickedness,  bot  complete  moral  corraption. 
Stm.  Goil^,  colpable.  wicked,  iniqtutoos, 
abandoned,  villanoos,  infamous,  felonious, 
nefarious.  • 

Orimlnal  (krim'in-alX  n.  A  person  who  has 
oommittea  an  offence  against  public  law;  a 
violater  of  law,  divine  or  human;  more 
particularbr,  a  person  indicted  or  charged 
with  a  public  offence,  and  one  who  is  found 
guilty,  by  verdict  confession,  or  proof.— 
8th.  Culprit,  malefactor,  evil-doer,  trans- 
gressor, felon,  convict 

(ntmlnallft  (krim'in-al-ist),  n.  An  author- 
ity in  criminal  law;  one  versed  in  criminal 
law. 

Orimlnallty  (krim-in-al1-tiX  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  criminal;  that  which  con- 
stitutes a  crime;  guiltinesa 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of  crimimtt- 
ity.  BiacMsttmt. 

Criminally  (krim'in-al-UX  adv.  In  violation 
of  law;  wickedly;  in  a  wrong  or  iniquitous 
manner. 

Orixnllia]n0H(krim'in-al-nesXn>  Crimi- 
nalitv. 

OrlxmiiAte  (krim'in-itX  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
criminated;  ppr.  criminating.  [L.  eriminort 
criminatue.^  1.  To  accuse  or  charge  with  a 
crime. 

To  criminmU  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded 
charge  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection  an  mcorrupC 
independent,  and  reforming  Parliament.      Burkt. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime  or  the  consequences 
of  a  crime. 

Our  municipal  laws  do  not  require  the  offender  to 
plead  guilty  or  criminmit  himself.       Sir  tV.  Scett, 

Crlmlliation  (krim-in-i'shonX  n.  [L.  crimi- 
natM.\  The  act  of  criminating;  accusation; 
charge. 

OrlmxiiatiTe,  Crlmliiatoiy  (krim'ln-it-lv. 
krlmln-ft-to-n),  a.  Relating  to  or  involving 
crimination  or  accusation;  accusing. 

Crlmlnoilft  (krim'io-osX  a.  Very  wicked; 
heinoos;  involving  great  crime.  *Crimimav* 
irapotationa'    HolMnd. 

CrlxDlnondy  t  ( krimln-os-li  X  adv.  (Mmi- 
nally;  helnoosly;  enormoosly. 

CrlinlnonilMMt  (krim'in-os-nesX  n.  Wick- 
edness; goilt;  criminality. 

Orlinom,t  n.  or  a.  Crimson.  'Upon  her 
head  a  crimosin  coronet'    Spenser. 

Orlnm  (krimpl  a.  [Probably  allied  to  crumb 
andto  the  following  verb.  ]  1.  Easily  crum- 
bled; friable;  brittle.    [Rare.] 

The  fowler  .  .  .  treads  the  erim/  earth,  y.  Pkaips. 
1  Not  consistent;  contradictory. 

The  evidence  is  trim/,  the  witnesses  swear  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  contradict  themselves. 

Atb$tth»oi. 
Crimp  (krimpX  v.t  (From  same  root  as 
eramp,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
lighter  fonn.  The  root  sense  seenu  to  be 
that  of  contracting  or  drawing  together; 
oomp.  crimp,  erimple,  crumple:  D.  krimpen, 
to  shrink,  to  shrivel;  Dan.  krumpe,  Q.  krim- 
pen,  to  shrink;  W.  crimptaw,  to  pinch, 
crimp,  from  crimp,  a  sharp  edge.  ]  1.  To  curl 
or  crisp,  as  the  oair:  to  flute;  to  erimple. 
*The  comely  hostess  in  a  erinHMd  cap.'  W. 
Irvina.  '  To  crimp  the  UtUe  friU  that  bor- 
dered his  shirt  collar.'  Didkena  — 2.  To 
5 inch  and  hold;  to  seize.  Hence— S.  To 
ecoy,  as  for  the  army  or  navy.  See  the 
noon.— i.  In  cookery,  to  erimple  or  oaose 
to  contract,  as  the  flesh  of  a  live  flsh,  by 
sashing  it  with  a  knife,  to  give  it  greater 
hardness  and  make  it  more  crisp. 

My  brother  Temple,  although  he  is  fond  of  fish, 
will  never  taste  anything  tluu  has  been  crintftd 
alive.  .     Dr.  y.  M»ort. 

Crimp  (krimpXn.  [See  above  verb.]  LOne 
who  decovs  another  into  the  naval  or  mili- 
tary service;  one  who,  for  a  conunission, 
sopplies  ships  with  seamen  Jost  before 
sailing  I  one  who  decoys  sailors  by  treating, 
advancing  money,  giving  goods  on  credit. 
Ac,  bv  which  the  dupes  get  deep  into  debt 
and  when  well  plied  with  liquor  are  indoced 
to  sign  articles,  and  are  shipped  off,  discover- 
ing when  too  late  that  they  have  been  robbed 
of  all  thev  possessed.  (Mmps  freqoently 
indoce  sailors  to  desert  their  shipa  By 
the  Merohaot  Shipping  Act  1864,  287.  thU 
practice  has  been  rendered  highly  penal 
Crimps  also  entrap  emigrants,  taking  them 
to  low  lodging -nooses,  where  they  are 
cheated  bv  provision  merchants  and  others, 
who  pay  the  crimps  a  commission  on  their 
custom.— 2.  t  A  game  at  oarda    B.  Joneon. 

CrlmpaJpe  (krimp'iJX  n.  The  act  of  crimp- 
ing.   irat4n<i«r. 
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Andeot  towers 
the  radiant  lustre  of  a 


Crlziiplllc-liOa8e(krimp'l])f-hoiiBX  n.  Alow 
house  wnere  penonB  are  decoyed  into  the 
army,  naTy,  or  merchant  Mnrica  SeeCRDCP, 
n.  2. 

CUmntng-lron  (krimp'ing*!-«niX  n.  An 
iron  for  curling  the  luur. 

Orlinplllg-madline(krimp1ng-ma-didnX  n. 
A  machine  for  formi^  a  land  of  {Waiting  or 
fluting  on  friUs  or  rufliea. 

Crtmpie  (krim'pl),  vC.  pret  A  pp.  crimpUd; 
ppr.  erimpling.  mint  of  crimp  (which  8ee>  ] 
To  contract  or  draw  t(^ther;  to  cause  to 
shrink;  tocurL 

He  passed  the  cautery  through  them  and  accord* 
ingly  crimpUd  them  up.  Wittman, 

GMmBOn  (krim'znX  n.  [O.K  ertmotine, 
erimoayn,  Fr.  eramotsi^  It  cremiU,  ertme- 
tino,  Turk,  kirmin,  trom  Ar.  ktniuz.  the 
insect  (a  species  of  cochineal  insect)  yielding 
the  dye,  and  the  dye  itself;  ultimately 
from  Skr.  krimi,  a  worm.  Cott.  L.  vermis.] 
A  deep  red  colour;  a  red  slightly  tinged 
with  blue ;  also,  a  red  colour  in  general 
'  A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  vir{^  crin^ 
ton  of  modesty. '   Shak. 

GrlniBOii  (krim'zn),  a.  Of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Beauty's  eosign  yet 
Is  €rimsoH  in  thy  Ups  and  in  thy  cheeks.      SMak. 

The  crimson  stream  distain'd  his  anns.    Dryden. 

CxlllllOlL  (krim'aii  v.t  To  dye  with  crim- 
son; to  dye  of  a  deep  red  colour;  to  make 
red. 

I  fdt  my  blood 
Clow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  miwxMtA/aD 
Thy  presence.  Ttnnyspn. 

Crlin80n(krim'zn),v.i.  To  become  of  a  deep 
red  colour;  to  be  tinged  with  red;  to  blush; 
as,  her  cheeks  erimmmed  at  the  entrance  of 
her  lover. 

.  beglniiiiig  to  cfitttxoit  widi 
cloudless  Jiuy  morning. 

CrtmBon-warm  (kiim'sn-wiirmX  a.  Warm 
to  redness. 

Crlnal  (krin'alX  a.  [L.  crinis,  hair.]  Be- 
longing to  hair. 

Grlnated  (krin'&t-ed),  a.  Baring  hair; 
hairy. 

Grl2iatorj(krIn'a-t6-ri),a.  CrinitoiT  (which 
see). 

Crlncamt  (kiingk'Qm),  n.  A  cramp;  a  con- 
traction; a  turn  or  bend;  a  whim.  [Vulgar.) 

Jealousy  is  but  a  kind 
Of  clap  and  crinntm  oc  the  mind.      HmtUbras. 

Olined  (krind),  a.  [L.  criniM,  hair.]  In  her. 
an  epithet  for  the  nafr  of  the  head  of  man 
or  woman,  the  mane  of  a  horse,  unicorn, 
&Ai.,  when  it  is  borne  of  a  different  tincture. 
It  is  then  said  to  be  erined  of  such  a  metal 
or  colour. 

Crtnel,  Crlnet  (krin'el,  krfn'et),  n.  A  very 
fine  hair-like  feather.    Booth. 

CxtngeCkrinJXv.i  [A.  8az.  orMH^an,  en'noan. 
to  cringe,  to  succumb,  from  root  of  cranky 
crinkle,  &c)  To  bend  or  crouch  with  ser- 
vility: to  fawn;  to  make  court  by  mean 
compUancea. 

Who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawn'd  and  criMgtd,  and  scrrilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  monarch  f  Milton. 

CSrlnge  (krini),  n.  A  mean  or  fawning  obeis- 
ance. '  With  cringe  and  shrug,  and  bow  ob- 
sequious.'   Cotpper. 

Crlllge  (krini),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cringed;  ppr. 
cringing.  To  contract;  to  draw  together; 
to  distort    [Bare.] 

Whip  Mm,  fellows. 
Tm  like  a  bor  yoa  see  him  cring*  his  foce. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  SfutM, 

Oxtngelillf  (krinjOing),  n.  One  who  cringes 
meanly.    iRare.] 

OrlngMT  (krinj'^r),  n.  One  who 
cringes  or  bows  and  flatters  with 
senolity. 

Orlnglngly  (krinfingliX  adv.  In  a 
cringing  manner. 

Cringe  (kring'gl},  n.  [D.  krina, 
krinkel,  a  curl,  bend,  ring;  loel 
kringla,  an  orb,  from  kringr,  a 
circle;  A.  Sax.  hring,  a  ring.  Akin 
ring,  cringe.  ]  L  A  withe  for  fas- 
tening a  gate.  [Local  ]— 2.  NauL  an 
iron  ring,  or  a  short  rope  worked 
into  the  Dolt-rope  of  a  sail  so  as  to  Cringle, 
form  a  ring  or  eye.  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  ropes  by  which 
the  sail  is  drawn  up  to  its  yard,  or  in  order  to 
extend  the  leech  by  the  bow-line  bridles. 
Cringles  are  named  after  the  ropes  to  which 
they  are  attached;  as.  bowline,  humtUne, 
earing,  re^-pendmU,  and  reef-tadde  pen- 
dant 

CilziloiiltiiraKkrin-i-kul't&r-alXa.  Relating 
to  the  growth  of  hair.    [Rare.  ] 


Crlnlgeroas  (kiin-ij'dr-ns),  a.  [L.  crimger 
—crinit,  hair,  and  gero,  to  wear.]  Hairy; 
overgrown  with  hair.    [Rare.  ] 

Crlnlte  (lolnltX  a.  [L.  crinitus,  trom  crinit, 
hair.]  1.  Having  the  ai>pearance  of  a  tuft 
of  hair.  'Cunaie,  crinite,  caudate  stars.' 
Fair/ax.—Z  In  bot.  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
or  having  tufts  of  long  weak  hairs  on  the 
surface. 

Crinltozy  (krin'i-td-riX  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
consisting  of  hair. 

When  in  the  momini^  he  amdously  removed  the 
cap,  away  came  every  vest^e  of  its  crinitory  cover- 
ing.  Tktod»rt  Hook. 

Crinkle  (kringldX  v.i.  pret  A  pp.  erinkUd; 
ppr.  crinHing.  [The  same  in  form  and 
meaning  with  D.  krinkelen,  to  turn  or 
wind.  Bee  Crikolb.]  To  turn  or  wind;  to 
bend;  to  wrinkle;  to  run  in  and  out  in  little 
or  short  bends  or  turns;  to  carl;  as,  the 
lightning  crmJ^Iet. 

And  all  the  rooms 
Were  full  of  erttMing  silks.     E.  B.  Bromming. 

Crinkle  (kringld),  v.t  To  form  with  short 
turns  or  wrinkles;  to  make  with  many  flex- 
ures; to  mould  into  inequalitieSb 

The  flames  through  all  the  casements  pushing  forth. 
Like  red-hot  devus  crinkled  into  snakes 

E.  B.  Browning. 

Crinkle  (kringld).  n.  A  wrinkle;  a  winding 
or  turn;  sinuosity.  'The  critMet  in  this 
glass  making  objects  appear  double. '  Searth. 

Crlnkam-craiikiim  (kringk'um-krangk'- 
umXn.  A  sinuous  or  winding  line  or  course; 
a  zigzag.    CUman  and  Oarriek. 

Crlno  (krin'OX  n.  pi  Crlnones  (kTln'6-nexX 
[L.  crinit,  the  hair.]  L  A  cuticular  disease 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  insinuation  of  a 
hair-worm  under  the  sldn  of  infanta— 2.  A 
genus  of  entozoa,  found  chiefly  in  horses 
and  dogs. 

Crlnola  (krin'oidX  n.  [Or.  krinon,  a  lily, 
and  eidot,  likeness.  ]  A  fossil  lily-shaped 
animal;  an  encrinite. 

Crinoid,  Crlnoldal  (krtn'oid,  krin'old-alX  a. 
Containing  or  consisting  of  the  f  ossU  remains 
of  C^rinoidea. 

Crtnoldea  (krIn-oid'd-aX  n.pL  [Or.  krinon, 
a  lily,  and  eidot,  appearance.]  The  encrin- 
ites,  lily-stars,  or  sea-lilies,  an  order  of 
the  Bchinodermata.  chiefly  fossil,  allied  to 
the  comatnlas  -or  feather-stars ;  so  named 
from  the  resemblance  their  rayed  bodies, 
supported  by  a  long,  slender,  calcareous, 
Jointed  stem,  have,  when  closed,  to  a  tulip 
or  Uly.  They  are  attached,  during  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  their  lives,  by  this 
stem  or  peduncle  to  some  solid  body.  Their 
skeletons  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
limestones  of  the  (Carboniferous  series  and 
subsequent  formations.    See  EncRivrnB. 

Crlnoldean  (krIn-oid'6-anX  n.  One  of  the 
Crinoidea. 

Crinoline  (krln'o-lin  or  krin'6-ltoX  n.  An 
article  of  female  attire,  consisting  of  an  ex- 

Eansive  skirt,  stiffened  in  any  way,  as  by 
orse-hair,  starch,  hoops.  ^. 
Crlnose  (bin'O&X  a.  Hairy.  [Rare.] 
CrlnoiltyCkTfn-os'i-tiXn.  Hairiness.  [Rare.] 
CMnnm  (krin'umX  n.  [Or.  krinon,  a  lily.] 
A  genus  of  bulbous-stenomed  plants,  nat 
order  Amaryllidaceas,  of  which  there  are 
many  species.  They  are  very  beautiful  green- 
house plants,  with  strap-shaped  leaves,  and 
a  solid  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of  many 
scented  flowers.  The  poison-bulb  (C.  atia- 
tieum),  a  native  of  the  East  has  a  bulb  above 
ground,  which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is 
often  used  by  the  natives  to  produce  vomit- 
ing after  poison  has  been  taken. 
C^UKMlda  (kTi-5-se'ri-deX  n.  p{.  [Or.  kriot, 
a  ram,  Irenu,  a  horn,  and  0ido<,  likeness.]  A 
family  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Tetramera.  The  tvpe  of  this  family  is  the 
Crioceris,  about  eight  species  of  which  have 
been  found  in  England,  but  the  most  com- 
mon species  is  the  aqMuragus-beetle  found 
on  asparagus  plants. 

CrlO-splllllX  (krfd-sflngksl  n.  [Or.  Irtot,  a 
ram,  and  ephmx.]  One  of  the  three  varieties 
of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  characterized  by 


human  being,  and  hicraahtpkiitet  or  hawk- 
headed  sphinx.    See  Sphivx. 
Cripple  (krip'plX  n.     [The  mnt  iriiim 
seems  to  be  'one  who  has  to  creep,'  tiM  R»t 
being  seen  in  A.  Sax.  crtopmn,  to  erm 

grhence  crepel,  a  little  creeper,  a  eiw>Mh): 
.  kr^ippel,  L.O.  kriipel,  D.  krctmO.    Wadir 
wood  thinks  the  original  meaning  is  cavok 
back  or  humpback,  as  in  Icel 
hump,  whence  krvppm,  a  hum;, 
lame  man.]  One  who  creepa,  halta.  cm* 
one  who  has  lost  or  never  enioyed  the 
his  limbs;  a  lame  person.    Acta  xiv.  a 

Among  all  honest  Christian  people. 
Whoe^  breaks  hmbs  matntaios  the 


of 


Cripple  (krip'plX  a.    Lane.    'Chida  Mw 

cnppU  tardy-gaited  night'    Shak. 


Crio-sphmx. 

having  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  distinguidied 
from  the  andro-tphinz,  with  the  head  of  a 


the  Umbs,  particulsrly  of  the  legs  and  feet 
'Chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  fowuL' 
Dryden.— 2.  To  disable;  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  exertion;  ai^  the  fleet  waa  crippUd 
in  the  engagement 

More  serious  embarrassments  of  a  different  de- 
scription were  er*>//niv^  theeoetsyof  tlie  settlement 
in  the  Bay.  FmJfr^, 

Crlpplenen  (krf p'bl-nesX  n.    Jjimwwa, 

CrlWlng  (krip'plhigX  n-  One  of  a  set  of 
spars  ortimbers  set  up  as  supports  against 
the  sides  of  a  building. 

Crlpitt  a-    (Map.    Chaucer. 

(MBQaiBXn.  See  Crease,  a  Malay  weapon. 

CrlslB  (kri'sis);  n.  pi  Crliee  (krrs6a>  (Or. 
kritit,  L.  crint,  from  the  root  of  ksim£.  to 
separate,  to  determine,  to  dedde.  See 
Crdie]  L  In  m«d  the  change  of  a  disease 
which  indicates  its  event;  that  dumge  which 
indicates  recovery  or  dei^  It  la  aome- 
times  also  used  to  designate  the  symptoms 
accompanying  the  crisla.— 1  The  deciaive 
state  of  things,  or  the  point  of  time  when 
an  affair  has  reached  it«  heij^t  and  must 
soon  terminate  or  suffer  a  material  change; 
turning-point 

Thishour'sthe  very  rrinx  of  your  Cue.    Drydm. 

Nor  Is  it  unlikely  that  the  Tcry  occasions  on  whkh 
such  defects  are  shown,  may  be  the  most  Impoftant 
of  all— the  very  tines  of  cruit  for  the  fate  of  the 
couatry.  BrootgitMtM^ 

CrlBp  (krisp).  a.  [A.  Sax.  critp,  cripe,  drpt; 
borrowed  directly  from  L.  eritpuM,  evrled, 
crisp;  root  meaning  doubtful]  1.  Carting 
in  small  stiff  or  firm  curls. 

His  hair  brr^.  and  black,  and  1 
His  face  Is  like  the  tan. 


2.  Indented;  winding. 

Ye  Nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  waadetipK 

brooks.  .  .  . 
Leave  yoor  eritp  channels.  S*«l. 

8.  Brittle;  friable;  easUy  broken  or  cnanbled 
The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisf.    Coldtwnth. 

4.  Possessing  a  certain  degree  of  flmmea 
and  freshness;  freah;  having  a  fresh  appear- 
ance. 
It  (laorel)  has  been  plucked  nhie  months,  and  yet 


looks  as  hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  ycM 

UigkHmnt. 

6.  Cheerful;  briak;  Uv«lv.  *The  snug  small 
home  and  the  critp  fire.  Diekent. — A.  EfTer- 
vescing  or  foaming,  as  liquors;  sparkling , 
brisk.  'Tour  neat  eriip  claret    Beau-^Fl 

7.  In  bot.  applied  to  a  leaf  when  the  border 
is  so  much  more  dilated  than  the  disk,  that 
it  necessarily  becomes  curled  and  twisted. 

Crln»  (krispX  at  1-  To  curl;  to  twiat;  to 
contract  or  form  into  rto^eta,  aa  the  hidr; 
to  wreathe  or  interweave,  as  the  branches 
of  trees.  'His  crisped  tiessca'  DrmifUm. 
' The  critped  shades  and  bower*. '  MUOm.- 
1  To  wrinkle  or  curl  into  little  undulations; 
to  ripple. 

From  that  sapphire  fount  ttMcri^fodhfoeka, 
RoUiof  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  i>laac.  JvaAmt. 

Crlflp  (krispX  v.i    To  form  little  curia  or 
undulations;  to  curt. 

The  bubbling  mnnd  trixfoth.      Tomtysom, 

Crlspate,  Crlipftted  (krisp^&t  krisp'&^«dx 

o.    Having  a  crisped  appearance. 
CrlBpation  (krisp-i'shonx  n.    1 .  t  The  act  of 
curung.  or  state  of  being  curied 

Heat  causeth  pUodty  and  critfmtioH.      Bscom. 

2.  In  turg.  a  term  applied  to  a  alight  morbid 

or  natural  oontraction  <tf  any  put.  aa  that 

of  the  minute  arterieaof  a  cut  woond  when 

they  retract    Mamne. 
Crlipatore  (krisp^at-OrX  n.    A  eorling;  the 

state  of  being  curled. 
CrUper  (knsp'drX  n.     He  who  or  that 

which  cnap^  or  curia;  aa  inatrnmeat  for 

friexing  or  crisping  doth. 


Fate,  ftr.  fat,  fftU;       me,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not  mOve;       tiibe,  tub,  bnU;       oU,  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abmm;     f .  So.  bf: 


ukJuT,  fnm  Criipia  or  CrimnuM^  tht 
■list  ot  (He  emit 

(-tton,  CrlxpliiC-pln  (krlip'ln^-l- 
■p'liiC.plDL  H.     A  cnrllBg-iraa. 
dCHItt  (kri#pl-ul-kuit).  a.    Wh) 
lilting.  ■■  llgunlng  U  repmented. 
(kil^/U),  luu.  With  uTiipocH^  In  1 


OHtb  (krith).  »■    (Oi 

A  nKDiB  given  b;  Hoflnunn  to  the  velgbt 
ol  1  Utnol  brdiQgH  niched  at  O"  a  — ' 

MO  milUmatm  pr« '-  ""  -'- 

walabtaii(theiimpl(„ ,__. 

deniiUN  nUUrelir  lo  hydnicBn,  and  u  ttie 
deoiiUs  of  GompoDnd  e*at«-  r«farT«d  to 
the  ume  unit,  urg  halt  ol  their  molecular 
wal^tB,  It  becomei  a  very  BlmpLe  mattet» 
by  remambsilng  the  weight  of  the  ciith.  lo 
ealculala  the  eiact  walgbt  of  any  gaHoua 
cbemlcil  mbitaDce. 
CnthmiUB  (knth'mnai},  n.  [Or.  tnUimm. 
ooeMloaal  fonn  lor  trtthmM.  •amphlre.  1 
A  genu  al  pteDta.  Dat  ordsr  Umbetlllene, 
oonUluIng  a  ilngle  ipsctea,  C.  MoriliiiHim 
(umphlreDrwa-leiuielX  Itiaalairparer-'-' 
pliui,  and  gnwi  on  marltane  - 
Ajnliira  Muthvardi.  and  I 
It  haa  a  ulcj  aromatic  A 
pickled  with  Tinegir  and 


<n  maritime  rack*  from 


IdDd  of  diilui 


kiith'O-man-il),  n.  [Or. 
ul  manlna.  dlTuiatlon-J  A 
kdon  by  meani  of  the  dough  of 
I  meal  strewed  orertheTicuna, 
m  ancient  lacrtflcea. 
OiltIC  (krl'Uk).  n.  [L  critiait.  Or.  tntttot, 
from  tritit,  a  Judge  or  dUcemer,  from  the 
root  of  trina,  to  Judge,  to  leparabe.  to  dlft- 
tingniih  See  Ckthe.)  I.  A  penoa  lUlled 
In  Judging  of  the  merit  of  litenry  worka; 
one  vho  le  able  to  dlecem  and  diitlngulah 
the  beanHeg  and  faulU  In  Uteraloro  and 


who  Jndgei  wllh  iereiltr;  o 


nf  otltlciBD:  a  critlqne. 


UeODeii 


OltUeKbl'tik),  i.L  To  oritldH;  lo  plu 
the  criUc,    Sir  W.  Trn^U. 

OHOmX  (kTi'Iik-al)^  a.  [L  eriHaa;  Or. 
triKlH.fiDtBlTiUf.aJudge.  See Ckitio. n. ] 
L  B  elating  to  crUiBlam;  helooglng  to  the 
art  of  a  cAtlc:  m.  a  tritiaal  dlnartatlon  on 
"-imir.— I.  HaTlBg  the  wkOl  or  ahUlty  to 
— ■-  iDdgmeat  upon  Ulararr  and 


Ri».  I ... 

CrUla^^t'Ck^^-llX 

i. 

Die*  tcnil 

examinee  . 

diacem  good  vrllai 


nice  dlacanuDeut  of 

-,  ,.jprtel)r  ot  Impnpilet]';  aitli 

Itiny;   accuntelr;  auctlr;  bi^  to 

ertdnoe  (TitiMllv.     '  OMeally  lo 

•      -'iiBfromliBd.-  DtyOtn.- 


3.  In  ■  oriUci]  litaation,  place,  or  condHJcD, 

crifioiUif  iltuated. 
OiltlOKlneu (kH'tik-al.neeX n.    I.Tbeetate 

point  of  time.  —  £    Euctntn;   accnncy; 

OrtaaiMtm  (kriUHaa-ter).  H.     A  imill  or 

OriUctable,  CrtUdnlila  (kml-elt-i-bl), 
a.    Capable  of  being  crlticlnd. 

CTttltiULCilUeliaOiri'(l-«li),(.i.iint&pp. 
cnfiekeffd  or  eriiiaad;  ppr.  eriffeiiify  or 
eritidmff-  To  Judge  ciiucally,  Mtim»t*n|r 
beantlea  and  defect*^  ipeclflcally.  to  examine 


and  blnniihei  i 


£  The  act  or  Jndgiiv 
perfonnance.— S  A  cri 

Rrleof  hli 

b.  FT.  Ion;      at.  ftif-     *&■  "^i  *^  <")>;     «,  vlg, 


the'meil^Dtt  ur- 
a  tiUraiT  or  aitiitlo 


1 1  (krl-UkO.  e.t    To  pan  Jadiment 


eoipee.    IBlang.J 
OTOlUdluOtrtk'fD^p. 

•Imilar  sound. —L  ForeD 
ling.— CreoHH  Ktard,  i 


•pedee  of  geoko. 


-.  Croatia,  e^iedall. 

trictlu  the  Anittlan  h 

OnM«,t  n.    A  oro»     C*ou«r, 
0TO0»011it  (krfi'ihm).  o.     (L.  «n» 

«HUf,  lailron.]    like  aaffronj  yell 

•iBting  of  uSron, 
Croolis  (krdch),  n.    lApparentlr  a 


E.  erat,  entt,  ■ 
cnH,aaoDk,  grmpneh  comp.  aliouael.  erae, 
a  deer's  honi.J    A  little  knob  aboal  tlie  lop 

OroelWt  (knS'ihi),  n.    [rr,  dim.  of  erae,  a 
hook.      Bee  Chochb.I     A  kind  of  Udln' 

ttehal  being 


fancy  *onted.  cotton,  or 
a  Tarietjof  fancy  artlclei . 
aa  collan,  doyleys.  coveia 


OnaUtrr  (kr«'thl-a-ili  *.  [Sm  Cksh*.] 
Brxla.  the  ofBcUl  who  caulei  the  croaa 
before  an  archblihop. 

OTOddoltt«  (kr«-ald'al-nl  ■.  jQr.  troHi. 
kntidtt.  nap  on  cloth,  and  liUu,  ■•toDe.) 
A  mlnenl,  coaaUtlng  principally  of  >lllca(e 
of  Iron,  occurring  In  aabeatoa-llke  flbr**. 
alio  manlTe,  In  Qrlqualand.  Boulh  Africa, 
and  in  the  Voigea  A  lomeohat  limllar 
nUnenl  li  found  it  Stavem,  Korway. 

OrooltftUoilt  (krt-ilt-i'ihon 

«rw«a(um,to<!roah   '■--''- 

Crock  (ta!3>,  a.   I 

cog.  D.  ImM.  IobL  knMa.  Dan.  krukkt.  O 
trot,  an  eaiuuD  reHel.  pitcher;  alio  W. 
kmekan,  apot;  OaeL  cncA,apltclier,l    An 
eartbao  reMeli  a  pot  or  pttcher;  a  cup. 
QnKfe  (krok),  n.    A  low  leit;  a  ilooL 


dg;    ita,u 


-SeaKKT. 


edtMl«d  bom 


Boot,  or  tha  bUck  matter 


0lO0k(krok),v.i    ToglTe 

Crook  (knrii),  n.     An  old 
•beep.    IScotoh.] 
en^kuTT  (krakVrl),  n. 


OrocodUB  (kRAS-dn),  n.  IL  tncodaui,  Gr 
j(ni»adrilri«,ikiudaIlJurd,acnMDilllg  ]  l.A 

(■Diu  of  UDrUn*.  Ilia  tjpa  of  Uu  funll;  Cro- 
codllldai,«omprl>iii«  Uh  lusat  Uvins  tamu 
ol  rsptllH,  Kme  (peclea  Muimlug  ■  lenctta 
of  80  fvei  "ntey  hiTO  m  long  and  powerrill 
UU  flattfoed  Bt  the  sldn,  •Ucfa  Hrv«i 
«•  nn  PIT  or  rudder,  Ore  anterior  aod 
tonr  poiterlor  toot,  the  latter  more  or  leu 
webbed.  Their  bodlei  are  corered  with 
•quart  bonir  pUtae  iiuUad  ot  the  aalat  or 
ouar  laurlana.  llieir  Jawa  are  Long  and 
tbelr  gape  ot  enarmoai  width.  The  nottrlli 
ara  at  the  aibaml^  of  tba  vioiil»  and  cap- 
able of  being  cloaed  to  prevent  IngreM  of 
wat«T,  Thar  are  rerrferDdoiu,a«bring  their 
prej  and  dn>wiiiiiff  ft  in  water,  but  ratirine 
to  land  to  davaur  It  Id  Internal  itnictDra 
thej  bear  a  itrenc  reiemblanca  to  muami- 
taToua  qnadnipeiu.  the  heart  baring  two 
Tentrfclea  and^  two  anrlelea  Thair  eggs, 
which  ar*  not  laiver  than  tboae  of  a  gooae, 
ara  depoaited  hi  the  aand  and  batched  by 
tbeheatof tbeion.  The beit known ipeclei 


ia  tha  crocodila  of  the  Nlla  (Cneodilat  mi- 
ffUTii).  Another  ipeciei  (C.  paltutriti  li 
mat  with  In  South  Asia.  Suiida.and  thaMo- 

tleal  argument  caattlved  to  draw  one  Into 

0TO0OdlI«(kro1i&diI).a.  Oforpertaining  to 


CroOOdUU  (kro-kA-dllla).  n.  ]i(     Aa  order 

of  aaurlau  reptUei,  found  In  the  Uld  and  Ne  w 
Worliia    The  foUowlDg  an  the  characler- 


teath  in  diatinct  tockeU;  heart  bilateral; 
natal  ortBce  alugle;  trnpaaiun  covered  witb 
a  fold  of  ikin;  penli  nngle  and  lodged  In 
the  cloaca.  Tha  order  rangei  from  the 
ooUte  itrata  to  the  preMut  tuaa.  and  eom- 
prtHi  (he  Ibnie  tamllia  CiucodiUdie,  AUl- 
gatorlda,  and  OairtalidB^  of  whlcb  the  cro- 
codile of  tha  NUe,  the  Amellcao  allintor, 
and  tbe  Indian  ^"lal  an  reipectiialy  tba 

OtoocnIUImi  (kro-ltO^I-u),  n.   A  meiober 
of  tba  order  CnnadlUa. 
CnNOlUUd»(kro-k6-dlH-d<).>>.frf.    Oneof 

the  tamillea  Into  which  tha  order  CrocodiUa 
ia  divided,  comprlelng  (he  crocodile  of  the 
Nile.    See  Cbooodili,  Crocodilu. 
Oioaodmtr  (kro^6-dll'i-ti),  n.     In  logic,  a 
cqitioiu  or  aophlilical  mode  ol  arguing. 

bOOtdlltB  (krO-kol'ift).  n.  [Or.  knJtoeiM,  of 
a  Mffion  colour.  ]  A  lalnalal,  natlra  chro- 
maU  ot  lead  or  red-lead  ore.  It  1>  uaed  *g 
a  pigment. 

Orooooate  (kTo1ioD.lt).  n.  A  rellow  aait 
formed  bj  uie  onion  <H  croconic  add  with 

CroOOSle  (kro-kon'lk),  a.  [Or.  kretoi,  laf- 
froD.)  Ot  or  pertaining  to  ufTron:  yellow.— 
Croconic  acid,  an  acid  IC^H-O^  prepared 
bv  adding  faf  drolluoellicic  acid  to  a  ulutlon 

to  dryneaa     It  ia  yellow)  and  laitei  and 

OlOCIU  (kre^liua),  n.    [L.  eroeui;  Or  trotBi, 

Cog.  Gael.  croiA.  red]  l!  A  beautiful  genua 
o(  Iridaceoui  plinla,  conaljling  of  many 

They  are  dwarf  herba  witb  Bhnnu-coated 
inni.  and  gnui-like  learet  appearing 
rter  uie  Howen.  Crocuaea  an  chieliy  found 
impartaofBuropo 
of  tbe  ipeciet  are 


after 

In  (ha  middle  and  Km 

and  tba  LeranL    Soi 

Tamal,  otberaaulnmi , 

native  of  Britain,  C.  nuf^ferut  (the  autumn 
crocua  ol  the  meadowg  In  tha  centn  and 
Kuth  of  England);  C.  miimt  (aaKron)  la 
cultivated  at  SaAon  Walden  for  the  ar' 
fron  of  the  ibofia,  wblcb  conaial 
oranae  atlgmaa  ol  the  flowen; 

the  SoolfS  croqia— !.  In  ctu.  . 

powder;  toy  metal  calcined  to  a  red  or  deep 
(fron  (krait 


^Ulock:  6.D.' 


8u.  entft.  a 


jronnd  adjoining  a  dweUlliR-haute, 
id  for  paibire.  tillage,  or  oUier  pur- 
Luy  amall  tract  of  land;  a  very  onall 

UUrctAi 

cnltlvata 


Oronar  (krofftr), 
crofl 
OT(dB,t  n.     A  croiL     C*a 

cruaade,  b.Fr.  enii,  idod 


JK 


u  nol  4pD&{nrffd  by  Pope  Urtm 


■afiXB.    IFr.  n 


a  cnuade  and  we 
badgeofit;  acruii  -         ~ 

to  comfort  them,  i 

OTataTd.n.  A  coDuterfalt  coin  ot  the  reign 
of  Edward  L,  wwth  about  a  halfpenny, 
colTjed  abroad  and  Inboduced  anrrepu- 
tloualy  into  England 

OrokarKkrykmn.  Onewhocultlvalaor 
deal*  In  aaBniD  (cmcluL     ffoKuAnf. 


a,  krAm), ». 


.  voiced  like  the  ol 
bearing  (h 
a  itopped  d: 


,    Same  aa  Oumni^. 


St  Patrick.    It  wai  a  gold  or  illver  Image, 
•nrroiinded  by  twel>e  little  linuen  onea 
Or<mil«Cll(krom1ek,>i.  [W. mmJtcft- mm., 
bent  concave,  and  UccA.  a  ^t  itoneL  1° 

la  parti  of  Walea.  in  Devonahln  and  Cam- 
wall,  and  other  dlitricU  of  En«lBnd  ;  aa 
well  a>  hi  Scotland,  Ireland,  Brittany,  Oer- 
many,  Spain,  and  Denmark;  and  in  Aala 
and  America.   From  cromlechs  having  been 


to  the  open.     Corruptly  w 

[jKdnWBlIlUl  (krom-welll-an 
log  to  CromwelL 
OMimrBlUui  (hnun-welll-Bi 

Sameai  Cbrnoe*. 
□rone  (kronj,  n.  [in  the  lenie  of  an  old 
woman  may  he  derived  trom  or  connected 

withered;  W.  cnna,  lo  wither.     Cc«.  9c' 

cTDiwn,  a  low  dull  louDd;  Sc  crwn.  tnm 
the  dull  contlnuoui  ionnd  of  a  garruloua 
old  woman 'a  tongue.  In  the  HDee  of  a  ewe. 
Wedgwood  derlvea  It  from  D.  Icrome.  FT. 
cAaromt.  It  coroffna,  a  carcaaa  or  carrtoli- 
See  dlKftIDK.1  1.  An  old  woman.  'The 
crooked  cronf.'   Goacovne.— X.  Anoldewe- 


The  hair  which  growa 
hoTH'a  boot. 
OtobIui  (krVnl-an),  a.  [An  epithet  a 
tioned  by  Fliny.]  A  term  applied  to 
north  polar  aea.    [Kare.  ] 


To  DkpUn  rtor  fFwu  S*in. 
Bring  (ml  kme  •  Hc-jmMi't  (U).        Swt/I 
Inmnal  (kTDn'lk-al},a.  Sameae^leraiwEal 

aroodOtrOdie.i  |Aa  imlutlve  word;  oomp. 
mm,   enti,    &a,\     To   coo;   to   croodk. 


lefkiO'dn,  e.i  llndntMnaepartiam 
> of  cJddle;  In ■econd,adlm. orerwT] 
cowar ;  to  cmnch :  to  brood ;  to  Oe 


CTI»k  (krOkV  n     [IceL  farftr,  S 
'  oak.  a  bend;  Dan.  krog,  a  hoot 


1.  Any  bent  ar  curved  Initmraant;  eapa- 
clally,  a  ihephard'i  italt,  curving  at  the  and; 
apaitoral  itafl. 

Speclflcall  v~-3.The  paitoml  itall  of  a  btahop 
or  abbot,  faddoned  Id  the  lorm  ol  a  ibep- 
berd'i  ntaJT,  aa  a  lymbol  of  hU  away  over  aii4 
care  for  hta  flock-  Such  itavea  are  generally 

gt  ornamented  with  JeweK  and  enriched 
carving,  Ac— 1.  The  iron  chain,  with  III 
appropriatr  ■---■- ■       -     ■ 


6. 1  A  gibbet. 


a  pot-hook.    fSooIck]- 


e,  Ur,  fat,  fall;       me,  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;      nate,  not,  mlive;       tube,  tub,  bull:       oU,  poun 


■  tnuspM.  hoin.  As. ,  t 


wipiriladti 


bjtUr 


orlola 

To  tncD  Imn  rsctltaidd 

_)  Totbwul— TotnolU 
tb*  mauth.  u  U  mboDt 


luff  UWBT  or  dlnilAftnrs.     laootch.] 
Orook  i[lErOk),  V.  I     Tq  bflnd  or  be  bant ;  to 
ba  (iiinsd  tKHIl  m  li^t  Una:  to  cmTe;  (o 

Onwk-twftCknk-bakXn.  """^ 


0TOOkMI0<"il^^)<f1>'O''ii.  1.  Beiit:ciin«]: 

cn^lnfl:  wladlBg.    '  From  tb*  eroat^d  — -" 
to  m»?i  Impwiu  r™"  '   '-™fc  — »  11 


'  LamA -I  01 


Bm.  CBnod.  IncnmtBd,  cnrrlng.  wind 
bumd.  awTT.  oblique,  wn.  dalonoed,  ; 
Tana,  deoelilal.  dtrloui,  fntnrd. 
Orookadlr  (krak'ed." 


Id  b  crooked. 

wlnd- 

iComirdiiCM: 


darlatlon  (rom  nKtltnd*:  Iniqultj ;  obUqnltr 


i.  rhnlca]  datormltr.  '  A  Mnra  tMnb  to 
aaa  It  tfaera  wen  my  enakednta  or  ipot, 
■UJUDdHDMiaordefonnltT,  In  their  Micri- 

Onokml  (knk'n),t.(.    To  nuka  cmoked; 

Orook-iafUr  (kiOk-rift^),  ». 
OTOOn  (kran),  >.     A  low,  baDDW,  c 


BeeKRU- 


Oroon  (kitti),  ■.(.  (Onomatopoetls  i  alUad 
to  D.  tnuim.  to  grokn.  to  luDant ;  loaL 
h-dnto.  to  croak.)  l.Toilnglna  lowbom- 
mtnf  tuna ;  to  bum.  'Whllo*  erwnuig  o'er 
eome  enld  ScoU  eonnet.'  Aumi.  —1  To 
bilng  Into  ■  paRlcaliir  Mate  bj  crooning 


foUowIng,  1 


If  li  liw(Mnplele)L 


Hint  ml  f  m.ni^  lilMMtf  Mln^  Dnititi. 

Croon  (krdn),  i.«L  To  ntler  a  low  oontlnaed 
■oiind  approoehlns  a  moMi,  a>  cattle  when 
[n  paln^  to  ilng  iottli  to  one'i  leU;  to  bom. 

r  (krOn'ir),  n.     Tha  omj  mmard 
<  incnurduf),  lo  called  In  Scotland 


froni  tbe 


e«  wben  taken  out  > 


■  *  r'TEf^iir  '"'''^'lu. 


blrd'a  crop ;  loeL  tre«vr.  a  hump,  bunci 
Tbe  otWnal  nHanluE  la  probably  that  o( 
ronnM   pet ■       " 


.__ed  pcoltctlDS  or  prominent  raaee. 
OnvitreatfrtheuuM  word.]  l.Tlie  lint 
itmnaoh  ot  a  (owl;  Ibe  snw. 


it  n*  top  or  UfbHt  partol  ■  Iblnc;  tbs 
end.  'Cnp  and  not'  Chaueer—i.  Tlul 
which  li  trapped,  cat.  or  gathered  trara  a 

cb.  alaln:      Ch,  Be.  luk;      s,jo.      t.M;      a.  n-  tOfi; 


ibitle  Held,  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  gnin 
ralrult.  or  IB  a  ilnile  eeaaon;  tbe  com,  or 
trnlti  id  tbe  earth  collaclad ;  harreet  — 
t.  Com  aud  Dtliw  culdiatad  plant*  wblls 
OTOwlnff:  a  popular  UBC  of  the  word. — IL  Any- 
thlna  cut  oR  or  gathered. 


B.  The  act  of  ratting  or  clipping  off,  *■  hair: 
It,  he  haa  glTcn  rou  a  pntl>  cloee  erop. 
—Htek  and  crgp.  altogether ;  at  once ;  tag 
md  btiggaga 

poucUpc  »  much  •>  •  ataa^lSi  uk«.  Stim. 
Crop  (Icrop),  •  t  pret  *  pp.  anpptd.  eone- 
tlmeaerapf;ppr.  eroppiiy.  1.  To  cut  off  the 
endi  of  anjwngi  to  eat  oS:  to  pnll  oil:  to 
pluck;  tomow;  to  reap;  aa.  to  crop  Bowen. 
treea|  or  gnut.    '  A  cloMlj  enpftd  bead  of 

And  BcbllH  bCiSd  Jiul^£id  Is^Mill blond. 
t  To  plnck.  a*  Inilt;  to  gather  before  It 


Onv  (krop>.  v.i  to  jleld  harreet.  SSak. 
[Obaolete.]— Td  erdfr  obl,  <a)  In  ff»oL  to  ap- 
pear on  the  lorface,  ai  a  lajer,  bed.  ot  atii- 
turn  underljing  another,  but  profeetlng  Ita 

ae  from  beneath.  Ot)  To  appear  Inclocn- 
«  and  nndealgne<U]r:  to  come  to  U^t; 
aa.  hie  pecoUaritlea  erep  oiU  in  hie  work; 
th«  tnlh  Btirpptd  mil  In  aplte  of  him.  The 
eipneelon  crop  vp  ie  alio  oied  In  thle  eeme. 
Onm  I  (krtp).  n.    The  lop  ol  aoTthlng;  a 

drop*,!  Orap«n,l  PP-  of  erepe,  to  creep. 


e  «an  bam  tweo  cropped; 

Ifkrop'lid).  a.    Hairli«  the  ean 
cToppetL     'A  cmp-ear'd    acrlTeaer    thla.' 

Onm-foU  (kropfnl),  a.    Having  a  full  crop 
orSellj;iatiated.    Ifillon. 
Orop-ora  (krop'Ar),  n.     In  mixait,  the  beet 

Orqp-ontCkraixintO,  k  A  tann  oaed  bi^ 
minora  to  eipreea  the  rUng  up  at  the  lur- 
faca  of  one  or  mon  Itfata.  Wrtttoi  mon 
ODttiinoal3[  Out-enp. 

Orfntpor  (krop'tr),  n.  1.  A  breed  of  plgeona 
with  a  large  crop.    See  Podt«h..  -   ■ '•" 


I.  The  act  of 


(krop'lnA".     1.  1 

._     1  The  raUug  of  or 

OnmpT  (kroptl  a.  I.  A  panon  whoae  ean 
harlbeen  cot  off,  emMtaOr  lor  tnaaon;  an 
Irtah  rebel. 

%.  A  Koundhead. — S.  One  who  haa  had  hla 
hair  cropped  la  prtton.     [Slang.) 

OTOp-alok  (kroi/ilk),  a.  Hick  or  Indlipoaed 
from  a  earcba^ed  atomach;  eick  wliii  ex- 
oeia  In  eating  or  drtnklBg,     [Bar*.  ] 

OTO^«lekIIMi  ftrap'aik-Dea),  m.  BlGkneM 
from  replatloD  of  the  itomaeh.    (Bare.) 

Oroqon  (krt'ki).  n.  [Fr.  ere7iinvlocnck.| 
1,  An  opco-alr  gam*  ptajred  with  a  mallet, 
balla.  pega  or  poet^  and  a  aertea  o/  Iron 
hoop*  or  archet.     It  can  be  played  br  two 

the;  mar  either  be  dlilded  Into  two  peilleel 

ject  ^the  plaren  la  to  dtiTe  the  ball*  be- 
laiuingla  Ihcdrowoaldethniuh  thehoope 
and  agalnet  the  pegi  In  a  certain  order,  and 
to  prnant  their  oppoiwut*'  belli  from  com- 
pleting the  Joumer  before  their  own,  bj 
playing  (bem  agalDtt  thoieof  the  enem;, 
and  dnrlng  them  aa  far  m  poealble  from 
tha  hoop  or  poet  thej  bare  to  be  played  tor. 
I.  When  one  ball  tuu  roqueted  or  been  made 
to  (tdke  another,  the  act  of  tbe  plarer 
drlirlng  to  a  dlitance  the  ball  that  hai  baeo 
roqueted  by  a  blow  ol  the  mallet  upon  hla 

(h'OqilCt  (krOU).  el.  In  the  game  ol  ov- 
qn^  to  drlTO  ■  ball  which  le  hi  contact  with 


r«(kr«rX« 


(kro'ihl-«[X  (^     1.  An  arehblihop'a 
itaff  bearing  a  croea  at  Uw 

top.     See  Ckoziia. 

Oroalet,  OroialM  (kro«'- 
let),  fi    [Dhn.  from  eroii] 

Itt,  In  htT.  a  Croat  hairing 
the    three    upper    poluta 
ending  In  tittle  croMa. 
OrOMfkro*).",  lO.B.mif, 


oaed  ai  t.  gibbet,  from  ■ 

aiin,  to  hang ;  Gael  en 
gibbet,  eonaUthig  of  t< 

ViUA  b' 


weulnKcmit. 
«b«tj    1.  A 


tT»f 


our  Bavlour  iuffered  1>  repreMOted  on  co!u> 


lie  ChuKh  of  Eivlud)  Tvt  iSacked 


chiefly  In  buildlnge  d 

to  uclte'derotlon.  lec 
■et  In  nurket-plaoe* 


:  In  the  form  of  a  croea 
rawn  through  another, 
thlcc  that  (hwarU.  obetruct*.  or  | 


andent^ 

or  gibbet 
-4  Aar- 


UirouiSi  one  of  the  ptrUM  ■llawlng  hinuel 
to  be  boatflD^  for  the  soke  of  gsiaing  monej 
b;  betUDg  or  hrtlMrr;  u,  the  tmtUe  win  i 
eron. — 14,  In  her.  an  ordlurj,  corapowK 
of  four  UnM.  two  pumllel 


ohuwd   1 
hflarlrw.Rh 


PrtaohingeT' 


fonoed,  vltli  diSenot  ip- 
pellAtioDK.  The  ctouab  most  commoaTy 
worn  in  bearing  are  tfJoae  floured  5,  7, 
10,  1).  n  In  018  cut  antltled  Formi  of 
CroHO.  The  itoh  Is  held  bf  HTenl  ui- 
thon  to  bs  thE  moit  honoimble  chuge 
Id  all  heraldry.  —  Ifi.  A  mirtng  of  breeda 
in  producing  anJmalB;  in  udmil  of  a  croaa- 

Are  of  vmrioiu  descriptloiu,  Hccordln^  to 

.1. . ^  y,j|p  BTHCtlon. 

-^  .- B irmUy  qnadruwu- 

ir  hsucoTuU.  op«i)  on  one  orbotli  eldse, 
■uu  lafeed  cm  BtepL  Thn  wen  Died  for 
tlia  dellreiT  of  kthmii*  m  the  open  air. 
(Sea  PHUOHma  Cbosb.)  Marktt  enmu 
we  well  known,  rh*  ortghul  form  wu  ■ 
long  ihifl  eurmooDtad  wilh  >  erou,  and 
nlud  OD  a  Hil«a  of  ilapa.    Subaequenl^ 

on  pillan  wu  erected  nimd  the  central 
ihaA.     (Sea   Uakut  Cboss.)     Wtpmg 

ra  ^m.     Cnaet  of  m- 

,-^ niiticlo 

aald  to  bale  been  perfonned  od  the  ipot. 
ABOthar  elan  la  tba  ■wmiHuitlaJ  or  t^al- 
itml  enm,  ereoted  orer  a  gtm,  or  where  a 
coiVH  WM  Mt  down  Id  the  waj  to  buili]. 


like  those  erected  bf  Kins  Bdwnd  L  at  tbe 
several  placet  where   tEe  oorpae  of  hia 

Sieen.  Bleanor,  raated  In  it*  pnvreB  from 
erdeby  In  Llncolnahlre  to  tlH  puea  of  In- 


w  Inalancei  entitled  to 
anbltectoral  — OoH  and  pOe.  a  play  with 


ther  a  coin  ihould 
li  called  pUe.  or  rev 


h  that  aide  i 


C^  erotr.  to  live  bj  iteallng,  aa  oppoaed 
living  on  the  •fuan.    [Thlevee'  tliuig.)— 7^ 

and  alBlctlotu  from  love  to  Chilit. 
Crow  (kroe),  a.     1.  Tran«v«r»:   oUlqne; 
paulng  from  aide  to  aide:  (ailing  athwart; 

■VDond  prlimr'    Jfftrten.— 1.  Ac 
poiod ;  Biwartlng ;  obrtmctlng : 


ntc,  Br,  tat,  ItB; 


perwDB  or  thlnge:  aa,  a 
nuaband.  '  A  en»j  anawa: 
&  Contrary;  coatTadlotorT:peTplexlD 

couth.'  SouUl — 6.  Interchanged;  aa.  a  crc4t 
marriage,  when  a  broCber  and  lUter  Intet- 
cnan?  with  two  penKina  who  have  the  aame 

7.  Noting  what  belanga  (o  an  adverse  party; 
aa,  acrear  Interrogatory. —8.  Croaa.bred;  aa, 
a  emu  ai.—FTclfid.  P**t!iA.  Crmi.  See 
under  Faawvi.. 

Orou  (kroe),  >.  C  1.  To  draw  or  nui  a  line 
or  lay  a  body  acroia  another;  aa,  to  crMt  the 
letter  (;  to  crou  the  anna:  to  croaa  iworda. 
Z  To  erase  by  nurtiing  crones  on  or  over; 


8.  To 
CathoUca  In  dc 

4  To  page  front  aide  to  alt 


A  the  aign  of  U 


I  onas  upon,  ai 


wltli;  to  atop. 

&  To  debar  or  preclude. 


■   SAo*.    [Bare 
'  InterbKed;  to 


—To  craw  evdgela^  to  lay  iho  cmdgela  don 


OroBi  (kroa),  e  L    I.  To  lie  or  ) 
I  To  move  or  pass  Uterally  ..  . 
aide  toward  the  olber,  or  from 
place,  either  at  right  auglea  c      ' ' 
atTobeinoonalalent 

4.  To  interbreed,  si  csEtle;  to 
ir  two  ladlTidiuli  I 

Otobi  (kroa),  pre} 
Athwart:  Iranavenely;  o 


(kroe'ak-Bhon},  n.  In  lace,  i 
ciH  m  wjuca  A.,  having  brought  an  actloi 
against  B-,  B.  also  brings  another  ac^tlol 


of  which  la  at  rlfht  angles  wllfthe 

-aiTOW  (kroa'a-rO),  n.    The  arrow  of  a 

CkloaTjand-ed),  a.   Inoirt.  a 

nmi  Bppueu  bO  hand-raiUng,  when  a  veneer 
is  laid  npon  lis  upper  side,  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood  cmsdng  Uiat  of  the  rail,  and 
the  eitenslon  of  the  reneer  In  the  direction 
of  lla  Sbres  is  less  thsn  the  breadth  of  (he 

CnMS-lMLT  (krosTilr),  n,  A  transrene  bsr; 
a  bar  laid  or  flicd  acn»  another;  a  nund 

OrOH-barred  (kroa'bltrd).  a.     aecnred  by 


CrOHtNLT-IIiat  (kroalilr-diol), 


it  left  the  gun  it  ai- 
bsll  St  its  radial  point*     it 


enemy^B  ilgEliig  or  dsafaxiying  hi 
.<kra^b^,iL  1 


le u  Cnt^Mlilwhmh  ae^ 
B-baamftroslifm),*.  in 
n  goinK  from  wall  towsL 
I  holda  the  aidea  nf  the  ho 


the  CkthoUc  Uth, 
though  wit]]  Ibe  lOM  of  torttme  and  lite. 
OlOM-bUl  (kro^MI),  n.  A  bUL  not  orl^inkl. 
Bled  In  obucsnr  by  a  defendant  in  a  salt 
against  the  pWntfS  in  the  aame  aiUt.  or 
agaioat  other  dehmdantt  in  the  aaine  aait 


raon-UIl  (kroaTiBx  «.    ' 

blrda  belonging  to  the  genua  Loxla,  faWQy 
D^ — ,,!,.._  ._j  — •     Taai  n  a.  the  m— 


FringUlldK  and  order  I 
dlblea  erf  whose  bin  curve 
cross  each  otiier.    The  c 


oppoalle  way*  and 

tth).  n.     A  I 
tranaveraely  within  tl 

(^nu^Utat  (kroeliltXn.    A  deoepliCB; 


CMM-Wtet  (krosTiItl.  e.L  pnl.  mS^f; 
pp.  arvabu  and  (Tosi-Sillm;  ppr.  vosa^O- 

ffiill;  to  trick;  to  trip  up;  to  ttmoj. 


Cniu-Mtt,  n.    See  caoas-PiMK 
Crow-bow  (kraali«X  ■>.     In  arokery,  •  mit- 
.,__ . J   |,j   placing   a  bow 


athwart  a  atock.    Then 


furnished   with   implements  fi 

the  bow.     Thds  there  were  Om 

Witt 


if  the  Urget  being 


groove  throccgh 

raU  slips  la  cov- 
ered by  «  halt 
b^ie:   lAs    (%*■ 

aome  of  wUdi 
are  toniiibed 
with  a  aUde  en- 

dlacharga  twen- 


quarrellB.  bnt  aome  abot  leaden  balb  or 
stones.  The  eroas-bow  wm  much  Bed  by 
the  Itsllana,  especlaUy  by  the  Oenoeae,  ss 


sabytbeQ 


isx 


, ded  by  the  far 

long-bow,  which  diacharged  ti  ..   . 

a  minute,  while  the  cross-bow  toaM  Uanch 
three  bolts  only.  The  loss  of  the  batlls 
of  Crecy  was  attributed,  in  part  at  least. 
to  the  Inferlorlw  of  the  latter  waipea. 
Orou-lMwer,  Ci«aibov-inuL  (kmi'bA- 
«r,  kiWbA-manX  "-     One  who  nsea  a  crois- 


>u-bra«d  (krosn)t«d),  «.     A  bread  yn- 
iced  from  parents  of  dUTerent  bneda. 
Mi-brMdllig  (kroa'biM-iBa),  •>     n* 
Item  of  bieefung  animals,  vtct  aa  bones, 
ttle.  do^  snd  aheap,  frou  Indlvidiuls  of 

m-lnui  (kroanian),  n.    A  cake  hieaterl 

Mt-eboek  (kroCcbokV  ■.      A  pteoe  of 
Dber  laid  aoroa  the  dssil-waed  tn  mid- 
ips,  to  make  good  the  daSciaiey  of  the 
■rer  heels  of  the  tuttoek. 
Mt-OOniM  (krosllAnlk  n.     In  mmitf,  a 


CB0S8-W0KT 


0»M-«onrM  liiKT  (kroTUra  ipKiX  ■-    In 

mining,  ndlatod  qiurta. 
CniiB-Mlt  (kni^kut).  (.1.  pnt  A  pp,  «mt- 

SHt;  ppr  cnw-nUIuijT.     Tocatienai. 
□Toic-aat  (km^nt).  ■.     1.   A  ihort  cat 

n  ni^^W  IsTsL  Id  Hvch  oi  oUiar  lodea. 
CroMont-ttw  (kroalnl-**).  t.    a  hw  ad- 

•ptsd  lor  oattlog  Umbu  aciH  Uu  mla. 

TIM  onUaatT  craaeuMkw  liu  *  bMidle  >t 

Bucli  end  and  cnU  aacta  waj.    Llrculai  lawi 

iliinn  br  mactiUisr}  an  Dow  giteulTBlT 

naad  lor  Ihli  pnipoaa. 
CroMdayi  <kro<''la>}.  •.  pIL     £k(«  the 

thm  daji  precvdlnc  ttas  [«aat  o(  the  AauD- 

OlMM  (bat),  n.  Tba  implamant  nwd  In 
thv  nme  of  iaentm.  It  oonalita  or  m  hick- 
017  diank  abont  i  Imi  lone,  with  ■  >h*Uow 
BM-UJia  amnnmant  al  cat-znt  at  Iha  ei- 
j,  on  which  Uw  ball  li  caught  and 
tha  player,  or  loaaad  either 
wn  iida  gr  towardi  the  ffoaL 


carrled'ol 


(or  which  croMcd  cbaquea  an  drawn  ant 
■hcHdd  be  lodged  to  the  aooount  of  the 

hlB.  but  it  ia  the  piactlca  to  caah  then  it 
daaind.  ifaoold  tha  pagrae  be  well  known 
tad  tnutvorthr. 

OrOM-«llNWWl  (kroa'Bl-bad ),  a,  A  word 
which  apparently  maana  with  the  anni 
omaed  on  tha  table  before  one. 

Tbc)aUTU|Krli>li^ciniwte>tllf    y.imimi. 
OnWMlat,*  n.     A  eraolble.     Oowar.    Saa 

OlOiatt  (kKmetO,  n,  [Fr.dlm.  of  imaai.s 
aroaier,  tha  bntt-and  of  a  moakaLl  InareiL 

or        window  -  bamak   — f — T        ? i 

Called    alao    an   Ear.        \       \        \       I 

BOxM.  -Hittm,   Tnu.     -^ '— ' L 

or    Coimifc,     (fc)    Tlie       iri-r.  Cnumi. 

■BAaD  proJectlntE  piece 

In  arch  atoDsa  which  hang*  upon  the  adja- 

Craw-^nmliutlon  (kni'egi-an-in'k- 
aboDX  A.  Tha  eicamlnation  or  iuterrooation 
of  a  wUneaa  called  by  one  party,  by  the  op- 
poaUa  party  or  Ua  counaal. 

rfrndt  WimllW  (kroa'egi-ani-lD).  v.i.  pret 

oKiMit*  PMtr  or  U*  coanael.  ai  the  witnaia 
tor  kba  pfalnUH  by  the  dalendaat,  and  na 


■r<knia'e|>«ni-in-Ar),n.  One 

Crow  CTB  (kroin),  a.  Hut  tort  of  iqnint 
by  which  both  eyea  tun  towardi  the  iwae. 
M  that  the  rua  of  lJ«bC  hi  paving  to  the 
ayea^  croia  each  other;  itrablainDa. 

OrOM-ltatlUMtiOIl  (kro^ltrdl-li-Vahon}, 


piitltifBTOlu  plant  by  a 
Croaa-tertiUiation  U 
eSectad  by  the  agency  of  biaecia,  tha  action 
of  tba  wind,  water.  Ac 
Orow-Bn  (kni^r).  a.  Uau.  a  lam  naed 
to  denote  that  the  llnea  of  Ore  from  two  01 
■01*  partt  of  a  ■ort  oroaa  ona  another. 
Gna»-Bo^U<kTr«ilOk-anh  >.  AOoralah 
■atoar^  term  tia  a  Tetn  of  atony  tnatcar  nin- 


TTTMi  ffinint  <kroa'|«r-netX  ii  A  kind  of 
hinae  MTtnaaiotifitnp  died  eloaatotbe 
uortar^  and  alao  a  croa  part  on  the  other 
rid*  St  the  knockl*.  «Ucb  ia  taalanad  to 

(k,  Main;      (b.  So.  loMt;      g,  fo;     I.  Ml      h,  Fr.  toni      Bg,  abv; 


the  ](dnt    Called  in  SooUaiid  Oeai-M>l<iI 
Uitiat. 
• '—  "-- yg»r-t*rX  B.t     To  cnna 


1  (kroa-hedX  n.    

■tretchlng  acroea  the  top  of  anything:  aa, 
the  croat-Mod  of  the  cylinder  or  a  ateduu- 

OtouIiu  (kroa'lng),  n.  1.  Act  ol  cnmlDg 
or  piiimg  acroaa;  aa.  the  crottinQ  of  the 
Atlutlc— K.  Interaectlon;  an.  the  eratiing 
of  bare  In  lattice-work. —3.  The  place  of 
cmvlng:  aa,  the  enuiaiit  of  ttreeta.— L  The 

tnahiproatratlODiinderMtiiigi.— li.  Inroii- 
uaia,  the  Deaeaurj  uraasaineDt  of  ralla  to 
form  a  conunuhlcatiob  frcon  one  trackway 
to  the  other,— £•*•!  tnuiao.  the  place  at 
which  a  road  cwei  a  railway  on  tlw  leTeL 
wblcli.  by  atatote.  ia  rtqoired  to  be  pratectsd 
bygatealn  chaigeolakaapar.  Theaentea 
geuenUljr  open  toward!  the  railway,  eitand- 
mg  acroaa  u.  and  muat  be  oloaed  a  i^aoUknd 
Unto  before  the  approach  of  a  train. 
OriMa-lBok  (kmalak,  I7  aaflon  krA'JekX 
A  lai«e  aqnan  aail  BXtanded  on  the  low 
■  "  "■-  -■ — -  yai 


yard  at  the  mlnen-inaat  or  croea-Jaok  yard. 
— Ooai^iat  yord,  Ooia-Jaet  tree,  a  yard 
holawd  on  a  aloop'a  miA,  or  on  the  tore' 
maat  ol  a  fore-and^ft  rigged  I  ' 
which  the  Kinare  tail  dUled 


wind. 
Drow-lassBd  (kroalatd),  a 

legaoroaaed- 
~ •-■  Cknjalot),  n.    A  111 


(krpalOd),  n.     In  mininii,  a 


.  (kroalt).  adD.    1.  Athwart;  uuto 

Inlaiaect  aomellihig  elaa— &  Adraraely;  In 
oppotltlon:  diifartunately.  —  S  FBerfahly: 
fretfnily. 
Craw-nmltlstlattloii  (kroa^nl-tl-pli  U'- 


CTonopieTnUla  (kroaopTir-IJ-l-de),  n,  pt 
[f)r.  troaac'l,  a  frtnge,  plerux,  pttryj/oi,  a 
Hd,  and  <idaf,  reaemblance.]  A  inhKirder 
ot  ganoid  foiail  and  recant  Bahio.  ao  called 
from  the  Ca-rxy*  of  the  palnd  Ooa  being 
arranged  ao  aa  to  fOnn  a  trlnga  ronnd  a 
central  lobe.  Bf  far  tba  peatsr  munbar 
of  the  old  red  aanditone  nihaa  belong  to 
thia  nb-order.  while  the  Ilring  genu  PSyp. 
tarai,  alao  beloDgliig  to  K  iDhaMla  the  Nile 
and  other  African  riTera  The  tail  of  the 
recent  flahta  l>  mora  aymnetrlcal  than  that 


(kro«^h),».    An  m-natored 

jteraon,    [Tnlgar) 

CMM-PKVI  (boa'PUl),  n.  In  ihip^arp.  one 
ol  the  plecaa  of  I4niber  which  keep  the  ihlp 
together  wbllit  In  her  frame. 

Crow  ptow,  Crou-Utt  (kraatiCa,  hm'- 
blt\n.  Jir«i£(a)araUal  limbereilendina 
orer  the  wlndlaa  of  a  ihlp,  fnnilabed  wllfi 
pina  with  which  to  faaten  the  tigging,  aa 
occatlon  raqulrea.  tb)  A  piece  ottlnibei 
bolted  acroaa  two  bitlM,  for  tha  porpoae  of 
faatenlngropee- 

CiOH^p^lbwtta  anii>>l-ll-nl'ibfii4,  iL 
Hame  aa  Cnm-ftTtOitatiixt. 

Crou-puvoM  <kroa'ptf-pna),  b.  ' 
trary  purpoae;  "—»•—'»<-'''—  — 
iDconaliteQcy, 


J  (Vroi'rid.lne),  n.  The  read- 
ing q1  the  llnea  of  a  newepaper,  Ac.,  diiwtly 
acroaa   the   page    thmugh   the   adjohllng 

often  piTMlDCiDg  a  ladicrona  combhiatlon 

(^U'DNUI  (kroa'rtd),  n.     1.  A  way  or  mad 
that  oroaaei  another,  eapeclally  a  prindpal    ' 
or  mita  lOad,  or  the  place  where  one  road 
■ntennsta  another.  |la  tlila  aeoae  oftea  uiad 
in  tha  plnraLJ — £.  A  bye-road  Oareraing 

Crow-row  (kma^  n.  The  a^ihabat,  ao 
J  1 a«  formeiiyprinled 


y  printed 

Lr^aUroH- 


,(kroa'a*),n.  Wareanz 
■well  In  which  the  1 
directioni,    owing   t 


Cnws-wt  (kroi'Bet),  a.   Directed  ac 


Oron-apkleOiroa^ipU),  n.  SeeCiooB-PAWL. 

Crou-mrlnnr  (kn»'>priDg-«r).  n.  In 
groined^  TaDltlng.  the  lib  which  ailcnda 
diagonally  from  the  one  pier  to  the  otber. 

OrON-gUir(kroB'>taf),  n.  L  An  Initrument 
formerly  uaed  to  take  the  altitude  of  the 

conalsting  of  a  atafT  cartTlng  a  hnm  circle, 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  or  Quadrants, 
by  two  linei  intersecting  each  other  at  the 

pendlcular  aighta  ire  And,  with  holea  below 

ohjecta.  It  It  naod  for  taUng  offnta. 
0]:«U-atOtM(kroB'>t«n),n.  A  mineral  called 
alao KomwlDnM and SEavrvtita.  Itiaalmoat 
alwaya  In  cryitala.  Ita  ainBle  ciyitali  are 
rectaDgatar,  foar-aldad  priami.  broad  or 
compreaied,  and  terminated  by  four-aided 
pyrwnidi,  with  rhombic  facea,  which  atand 
on  the  lateral  edgm  But  thli  mineral  ia 
generally  found  in  double  cryatali,  com- 
poied  of  two  of  the  preceding  cryitali,  ao 
Inleraecting  each  other  that  the  two  broader 

eaee  of  one  priam  are  perpendicular  to 
braader  pUnci  of  the  other  throughout 

white  or  milk-white,  aometlinet  with   a 

ihade  of  yellow  or  red 
{Imi'taU  (JaatM),  n.    In  a  marwu  tttam 

enffine,  a  atrong  iron  bar  connecting  the  aide 

lever  with  the  niilan-rod. 
Orou-tiB  (kzafOj.  il    A  sleeper  connecting 
the  ralli  on  a  railway. 


v»]t-higX  n.      faulting 
fbrmed  by  tiie  intenection  of  two  or  more 
■Bit*     When   tha  raalta  apring 


(kroa'w*),  t 
OroM  wind  (kroa'wlndx  n. 


CBOTALAKU. 

OoIiTim  eraeiatum  (MS  OuJOa),  to  Supa- 
torium  per/oliatittrt,  and  to  pluli  of  tbe 
gcDBi  CnicUnelU,  tamai  ipecla  of  wblch 
won  IntTDduoed  from  Pnnc^  E0TP^  Spalii, 

Orotalkllk  (krA-te-U'rl-l).  n  (Or.  kntaUm. 
•  rattle,  became  tha  leedi  rattle  In  the  pod 
II  Ihakeu.]  BatUoort.  a  veij  eitentlra 
S«nuB  ot  planta  of  the  naL  order  Lepunl- 
Boam,  coDtakdag  lereral  hundred  koowa 
;|M.  Tha  apoclea  ura  all  natlTea  of  warm 
—  ■-  ■  ■-—  '--  "nng  colUtaled  In 
it  hemp  li  made 
ner  oar*  oi  i;.  funoea,  which  la 
-hemp,  Ac ;  other  apeclae  field 


■peelM.   Tha  apa 
GUmate^  but  hai 


tween^e 


Amerlct.  The  tamllT  '•  dlrlded  IdId  aereD 
ffenera  (aometlmaa  Into  more),' of  which 
Crotalui  ud  Trjgodocephalu  are  the  two 
prlnolpal  anaa. 

(froUUlUt  (b^U-U'ai).  n.U  Tbe  nttte- 
■nakea,  a  aob-ramUr  orthe  Crotalldie,  char- 
acUriud  br  harlng  the  (ail  ending  iD  ■ 


CroUlO{kr<S'ta^l0),n.  10c _      

A  Turlclib  mualcal  lutnimeDt,  comapond- 
in£  with  the  andent  evmbalum. 

OroUlni  Oire'U-lui),  n.  Tbe  rattlenute.  a 
genua  oT  poLaonous  aerpenta.    See  EtATTLB- 


Forldng:  the  putlDtottvo  ]eg> 
or  bnincbei:  ai,  the  cnlth  of  a  tree. — 
a  Kaat.  I  ~ 

OrotduH 

(Local] 

Orotoliat  (kroch'etX  n  [Fr.  eroehet,  dim. 
from  me.  a  hook,  a  Urge  hook,  a  gmpne]. 
Bee  Cbocbit,  Chooe.)    1.  In  printing,  a 

aoedlltlnguilhed  from  the  nit:  uied  In  pain 
thua  [  1.  —  £.  In  nHuie,  a  note  or  charac- 
ter, thoi  F,  equal  In  lime  to  halt  a  minim, 
and  the  double  of  a  quaTer,  marked  with  a 

or  down  accordJiu;  to  lU  [wiltlon  on  the 
■tafi, — 3.  A  piece  of  wood  reaembliug  a  fork, 
oaed  ai  a  tnpport  In  building 

Thf  owoMi  st  ibcir  cut  m  cs^umu  r<K. 

4.  Itaa.  a  peculiar  arrwigemeat  ot  troopi 
br  which  the;  an  drawn  up  in  a  line  nearlr 
■"■Tieiidlcnlar  to  the  line  of  battle  —6.  In 


perpend 


Indent 


cnrred  nrglDal  InabuniBnt 


placed. — 6.  A  cnrred  ii 
wlthaahaiphook,  nied  tv»hLi>t.«  ujciw^xn 
In  the  opentlon  of  embryotomj'.— ?,  A  pecn 

perverse  conceit 


ClOteII«t(knKh'et)>e.i  In  tmuie,  to  play  in 

OnitClWt«d  <kn>ch-eUed},  a.     Uariied  or 

meaaured  by  crotchet* 
CrotOlM^  Oiroch'et-IV  a    Foil  of  concelta 

or  crotcGeU;   whlmaJoal ;   tanclful ;    odd 
Thia  wlU  pleaae  the  entehit^  radlcaU' 

n,  [Gr.  HvMn,  a  lick,  froQi 
U]    A  genua ol 


tuphorblaceoua   j .   ,,_ 

Iju^  number  of  ipeclea,  n 
poaaeaa  Important  media 
bfitmTigliu-- ' " 


I  properties;  ever 

_.^ _d  tralt-aeemi  t_ 

participate  eqaally  In  tbe  energy.  Oroton- 
ul  1  la  extracted  from  the  leedi  ot  Uili  ipecl  ea, 
whlcb  are  about  the  alie  and  ^ape  of  Deld- 
lieana  (See  CRoToxmiO  CT.  CnicariUa,  or 
aituVuna.  TkldicaicariUa  bark,  a  raloable 

/ervm,  a  native  of  (he  Kail  tndlea,  li  Hid 
to  mmlah  tbe  flneat  of  all  the  aorta  of  lac. 
C.  Draea,  a  Medan  plant,  rleldi.  when 

red  colour,  rcaembllng  dragon 'a-blood,  and 
SMd  Id  making  landih.     Senral  ipedei 

File.  far.  fat.  tall;       mi,  met,  htr;       plz 


an  menljr  tTomaUc,  aa  C  MMmiftrum. 


pteudO'CAina  la  the  i 
jileldi  copalcbe  bark 
(nrotonato  '—"'—  ■■- 


plant,  and 

bj  the  unl< 

CrotonlC  (kr6-ton'ikX  a.  Ot  or  pertainli 
the  croton  plant — Crotoni-  --'-'  — 
(CA(Vfl acovend  b;  Pelli 


ad  which 
Ing  taate,  an 


It — Crotonic  add.  an  ac 
"     ~'lletler  and  Care 
n(  CralBnTitUm 


terj  polionoua     ita  aalCa 

-    A  Yegeto-alkall 

.^.^^  ^  ^n,  aeedi  ot  Oslm  TigSvm. 
Oraton-cdl  (krA'ton-oll),  n.  A  iHeUbie  oil 
eipreaaed  from  the  aeeda  ot  the  Avion  Tia- 
Hum.  (aeeCsOTDN.)  It  la  a  valuable  article 
of  the  materia  medica.  and  la  ao  itronglr 
porgatlr-  •'■-• •* —   ■-  -  •■■■■  ■• — 


CuculldB,  havliig  a  ihort 
compreiaed,  arched,  ele- 

jiniounted  bji  a  vertical  and 
lit.  They  an  tound  chleBy  in 
:*,  and  lire  In  Oocka.  C.  Am. 
la  blackbird,  often  perchea  on 


parti  of  Gnglaud.  to 

, .-nl,  collected  for  dre- 

ing  purpoiei,  which  are  diitingulahed  under 


varloui  apeclea  of  licheni,  collected  f 

' a,  which  are  diitingulahe<i 

1btack,bmen,iehxtt,&c.ei 


X^lilb 


— .  ,e  an  fucluded  Panmlia 

ill,  P.  eaperata,  P.  auiEaltlii,  SHeta 

mo^catloD  ot 

vog.  icel  kntMM.  bowed  down; 

1,  to  bend]    1.  To  bend  down;  to 

•  tn  lie  clote  to  the  ground,  ae  an 

a  ermiehet  to  hli  maater;  a 


a  dog  cm 
'•  Id  the  tt 


£  To  bend  (BrTltely;  to  aloop  meanly;  I 


Oronolit  (krouch).  e.t  [See  Ciosa.)  To  a 
with  the  crou;  to  bleia 


^.      jch'l).  a.     Having  a  hamp< 

back    'CyouMii  MerranBumpUa.'  Aumi. 
JScolrh.l 
(Inmd)  (krondX  n.     Bee  CKWTB.    Sptiutr. 

a,  fdn;     nClle.  not,  mOte;      ttbe.  tub.  bull; 


OTonila,!  Orowdel  (knmdx  ■-    The  enpi 

Oronke,i  n.    :Sai.)   An  eirtliBu  Teaael;t 

Orerop  (ta^P),  Ti.     [Kr   mnipa.  tbe  romp. 
croup.     The  fnndimental  mtaning  at  ttta 


DroDp,  Oroop  (kropX  «,  [Se.  tnvp,  nw, 
hoaneneai;  a]lledl«Ooth.llnngaii,  tocnak. 
tocaU;  A  Sax.  Araepan.  looaU.)  Tlwdiacaaa 
called  technically  eynonc^  tnuktaUt,  aA 
InBammalory  aHecUon  of  the  tnkchea.  gr 
larynx  and  trachea,  acoompanled  with  a 

Dough  and  dIfllcuU  reaplntlon.  and  towarda 

ttaecloaeof  ChediieaaebvqaeBtlrexpeeten- 
tlon  of  membranoDi,  gintlnoua  or  rlaeoui 
aubfitancea  It  tnoatly  attache  infanta,  and 
Kmetimei  pnralliej^demlcany.  Itiagen*- 
rally  brougiat  on  by  expoaure  to  cold,  and 
hence  It  occura  man  frequenUr  fo  tbe  wla- 
ter  and  aptlDg  ttaao  in  the  other  aeaiona. 
ri  fatal  by  luiTncaLJon 

,  , n  n.     |Fr.  mmpe,  Ote 

In  Che  maitMi.  a  leap  in  which 
pulli  Dp  hla  hbd  lici,  ai  If  draw- 
up  to  hb  bdly. 

_.__, ,krOp'ert,  n.    Same  aa  Crupprr. 

Onniiilar  (kris'pe-tr).  n.  (Fr.  croiijiier,  a 
nriner,  an  aialilanC  at  ganUng  tablca,  from 
Fr.  cTDUK,  the  rump  or  binder  par*,  tbe 

EIndpil  taking  Che  croupier,  aa  It  wert, 
hind  him.  ]    1.  One  who  inp«1nt*ndi  aod 

public  dlniwr  party  alta 


haunch.] 


a  public 


Crouplftrt,  n 


e;  aelt-utliflMl;  lelt-i 


OtouMtis,  Ortmilj  (knidl).  ode.  in 
croute  mannerraelf-iulBclently:  ielf«Me 
lively;  aelt-aatlifledly ;  pnndly;  bold) 
[BcotctL] 

Ortnr  (krfi).  n,     [Directly  from  the  cry.     j 

or  croak;' like  0.'  krMt.  a  crow,  IrdAn^  i 
crow;  Ootb.  krul,  a  croaUng;  L.  ererig^  O 
hnid.  to  croak.  Comp.  eroM,  crsafcl  1. 
B*nera1  nunK  Inr  memben  ot  Uie  gal 
lamlbrCi       "      ~ 


beak  It  conlcd  1 

noitrlli  an  covena  wiuj  om 

tbe  tongne  la  forked  and  eartila 


convel,  the 
pnoDa  "nt 


fragileftu:  the  Jackdaw,  Ctornu  ataw- 
o.  The  cuTion  and  hooded  crowa  an 
earrloB.  t^^ 


11    iwmm^la  Jbe    toA 


(ometlmeB  doea  mlichlel  in  grain  fleldi,  but 
it  pulli  Dp  gna>  and  grain  probablr  ehlaOy 
for  iluga  and  iniecta  Uany  of  the  ovw 
Und  an  endowed  largely  with  the  faeuiqr 
of  Imitation,  by  which  meana  they  an  tl«- 
qnently  taught  to  npeatahortaefiteDcaa— 


(whi. 


balchera— &  Onawbo 
ibboy.  JThlevea'  alanc] 

tohavi 


luibf,  In  a 
ambling  the 


flight  df  tba  cr 


CBOWN-AMTUIB 


tuhaTeunieluill  t»Biiili>Lthone:  tokan 
a  <]lM(nHbl«  EDBMcr  to  MtUe. 
Crow  <k>^)>  >  i-  pnt-  A  PP  >nnH<'  fonBcrlr 
pnt  er*is;  ppr  crvHinir.  [A.  Su.  erBinn. 
g«a  thg  noun.  ]  I.  To  cry  or  Duka  ■  doIm  h 
a  cock,  in  Jof.  lalrtr,  or  defiance. 

S.  To  bout  In  triumph:  toniml;toTap(nlTi 

&  To  Dtter  a  •oddiI  apnaalTe  ol  plMunre, 
a*  ■  child. 

OrovlMr  (M'Uu-).  n.  A  tarol  Iron  vlth 
a  bent  and  (anietlmea  tolled  end,  lunl  la 
a  itya  tot  tonlag  open  doon  or  nlalng 


Bmpitntm  n^nim, 


ThB  rrntt  of 

li  al»}  applied  to  the 
i>«v»>  itmvii.  ~  uQH^-lIke  cTeTvreca  ihriib 
common  on  heathi  In  Scotland  and  nortb  of 

Cbmrt  (knnd),  n.  [A.  Elai.  croda,  otcrod,  a 
doird,  erwMaa,  to  pT«M;  alllod  lo  W.  srud, 
around  lump.  FoailbljrcanDected  with  curd. 
curiUt.aii.  tnuklle-]  1.  Aeollwitlon;BniiilU- 
tade;anumbflrol  uUngioolleotfldorclDaflly 
pr«MBd  engethor;  a  numbn  of  thlu*  Ijln« 
near  eacb  other.  '  Craal  ol  lilandaf  fnw. 
'AgrowdolhopM.'  TcnniiaoH.— I.  Annmber 
olpenona  coogrefalsd  utd  preHAil  tofetlier, 
or  coUectad  Into  adoie  body  without  order; 
a  thnmo.  '  Cnudt  that  gtruuD  from  jawn- 
Ingdoon.'  rnnfMi.  ~S.  The  lower  ordeta 
of  people:  tbe  popnbue ;  the  Tnlsar.  '  To 
fool  theeroirdwitliglorioualleL'  Ttnnyton. 


i.  To  thmog  about:  U>  pi 


8.  To  urge;  to  preii  by  toUcllatlon;  to  dno. 
[American  and  colloq.]— re  ctdihI  out,  to 


, —  __l:  ■peclBcally.  t 
Hwipaper  owing  to  a  pn 
poTtant  matter:  h.  yon 


■a  eaa  make  lu  way  into  a! 


alroutollhani.'  T.  BKnHl.—ro crowd «a. 
to  carry  an  ntrmordlnary  force  of  lall,  witb 
a  tIbw  to  acceleiate  the  coune  of  a  ahlp.  ai 
In  cbaaing  or  eacaplng  from  an  eoeny:  to 

Oroird  &DDd),  t.l.  l.  To  mm  la  num- 
bera;  to  iwarm;  aa,  the  mulutude  entiedtd 
IhroD^  Uie  gate  or  lato  the  room. 

1  To  preM  or  urge  forward;  aa,  tlie  man 
erowdrd  Into  the  room. 
Cl«Wd,  OrowUl  (kroud,  knmth},  il     Ths 

pbri,  liobbr-l»rt=.  ubm,  <Tv^A,  b^.^pa.  Si 
Orowdt  (kroDd),  i.C     To  pUyon  acrwth 


Orovma, 


OMirdJ  (kron'dt).  ■.  Haal  and 
r  m  a  cold  itale  itfand  lomlber,  u  aa 
)nn  a  thick  grael,  aomethqn  mined 
milk.     It  il  fawguently  OKd  In  Soot- 

cAalo;      fb.  Sc  locA;     g.fo;      i.Job; 


lor  food  of  the  porridge 


^roa'dl-tlm] 
.._.     [Bgotcb.] 

m-  Oirffflou-irX  n.  A  commoii 
.  ...  tbe  baltcnap.  (See  CKOwrooT.) 
The  older  authon  applied  it  to  ragged  robin. 
Orowflwt{krS^t),n-  l.;iraiit(a7acompU- 
catkn  of  araall  cordi  ipreodlng  out  from  a 


Insandint- 
1  to  a  taUal 


tokeeptbeloHdllt 

ttng  agatnat  Ihetwe. 
an  Iron  atand  Biea  » 
and  booked  at  the  other  lo  a  neam  aooTa. 

on  which  the  meaaJridt,  ^.,  an  haog. — 

cului  or  hutl«rcup,  trom  the  leaf   being 
Buppoaed  to  be  In  Bh^»  like  the  foot  of  a 

Crow-fcMport  {kr«'k«p^r],  ».     1.  A  p«naii 
employed  to  keep  crowi  from  a  field. 
PriLcOH  Itiy  ttnjKcr.  ud  nam  fr*^^*rrfrr. 

Suriii(  ihi  Wlla  Sit  •  rrn^tifrr.        Stml. 
drown  (kroonX  n.     [O.K  nrofu,  Vr.  eni- 

thing'curvfld.acniwn.  Cog.  Gael,  mm,  the 
boH  of  a  ahield.   Primary  meaning  teen  in 


IT  (he 


oand] 


.ead,  originally  _  .. 

'  gafland,  and  worn  by  the  Oreeka 
ini  on  ipecLal  occaaiona.  Orowna, 
rat  of  graaa,  floweTa,twlgiof  laurel, 
I,  Ac  ,  but  latterly  of  gold,  were 
'~  "■-  -■-' —  In  the  public  game*, 

marked  Hrvlce.  (See  Coromi.)  Atabadge 
eignty  in  modem  itatca  the  crown 
1  hare  originated  rather  from  the 


They  were  of  rery 
derteed  a  rt^nlar 
to  mark  the  gradea  of 
rank.  Irom  the  Imperial 

coronet  (BeaOOBonr.) 
The  crown  of  England 
il  a  gold  circle,  adorned 
with   pearia  and   pnr-  | 
doui  Honea.  baring  al>  I 
larnately  four  Hirieie  \ 

de-til.     From  the  top 

pertal    archea,   clo^ng 


carted  fonni,  till  heraldi 


a  circle  with „ 

.    The  royal  crown  of  Franc 
mamented  with  ei^t  Oenn-de-lia, 
bleh  rile  ai  oiany  quarter,  drclea 

under  a  double  fleur-de-lla.     The 


ir  garland. 


le  Uan  (which  age). -t.  A  wreath 


Co.      '  From  all  neighbour 
Tmagum.—y  Honorary 


T.  nie  top  part  of  anything,  aa  of  the  head, 

the  ihink  of  an  anchor,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  armi  proceed:  tbe  part  where  the 
aimi  are  Joined  to  Che  ihank.  'The  tteepy 
avimot  the  baro  mountaina'  DryiUn.— 
S.  A  coin  anciently  >Umped  with  the  flgure 
of  a  crown:  aa,  the  BngUah  cnwn,  whidi  11 
_._..  .     .  Completion 


pUihmt 


It  perfect  itite; 


little  circle  ihaved  oi 


circular  form;  a 

— Biiiiitical  oftco  or  dittlnc- 

tloo. — 11.  Among  jneeXlert,  the  upper  work 
of  a  roae  diamond  which  centres  In  a  point 
at  tbe  (op.— IL  Thai  piH-tlon  ol  a  tooth 
which  appean  above  the  gum. 

It  In  Btam.  the  area  inclOMd  betwe 


r.  the  I 


JBcoloh.] 
raown  ftroun).! 
orioTealwIth.oi 


t    1.  To  cover,  deoarat«, 

-.,  ..  jalf  with,  acrown;  hence, 

lo  Inreat  with  regal  dignity  and  power. 


wnli  ll>ri>!!9AiS  dT  iUh.  ud  Ihr  ll^r  ir,«K«X 

L  To  confer  npon,  aa  a  mark  of  honour, 
reward,  or  dlgiuty;  to  bononr:  to  reward; 
to  recompenae;  to  dignify;  lo  adorn. 


a.  To  form  the  topmi 


life  with  a  fair  death.'   Ten< 


■  happy 


I  nan.  lo  < 

igladineai 


Ihec 


I  >rege.  by  aapplng  upon 
It.  ay>diicA.—Taatnm 
niah  a  knot  by  paaalag 

o,  pertaining 


to,  or  connected  with,  thv  <jju<tu,  ■■,  uid 
crcun  Jewell. —  Ocwn  or  drnutiu  laruU. 
Tho  land!,  catate.  or  other  real  property  be- 
longUig  to  the  crown  or  loienlgn.  The 
landa  belot-"—  •-  "■-  ■•-■"-'■ 


belongtng  to  tbe  Briliih  ci 


igof  every  BO 


le  country  at 


fixed  al 


amount  for  the  raigii  by  parliament    They 

revenue  derived  from  them  becomei  part 
of   the  ntnvi]1da1i<i1   fund  —Crovn-deSt,  a 
e  claim  nnke 


Orown-aCMlt  (kroun'A-lent),  n 
land,  the  agent  or  •oUcltor  who.  __ 
lord-advocMe.  takea  charge  of  criminal  pro. 

0r0WB-«aUcr  (kroun'anl-UrX  n.    Tbe  top. 


CBOWN-GOVBT 


Onnm-COarl  (krounlcOrtX  n. 


H 1*  Craoucted. 


Oawiwd  (kroODd},  p.  mnd 

mth  ■  etowD  or  wltD  r«g>l _ 

uHy;  hoDoondl  dlgnlfled^  rewarded  wlUi 
4  erown,  wrath,  nrUnd,  or  dlMuctlon: 
ncora|wined;  tcirnuiatad;  complntod;  per- 
l«ct«d— £.  or  or  perUluius  (a  m  »ranigii; 


A  the  CODt 


itanU  liM  ibox  the  n 


To  U  l^btwIjuLd'  hull 

Orowusr  (iiroiui 


Orawnw  t  (kroim'Ar),  n.     Comiptton  < 

Orov-net  (kra'netx  n.     In  Engluid,  ■  Dt 
tor  Mtchtut  wild  towla. 
OrowuM  I  (knnui'st).  n.    L  A  coronet. 


t.Tlwdl 


lend;  rcanlt;  tjtimitc 


Omm-KliSB  (kmnn'glu),  n.  Tho  fineat 
■ore  dI  conunon  wlndDw-glau.  It  l>  lued 
in  coTmActloQ  with  fllDt-glABt  for  dlopttic 
iiutnunenti  Id  order  to  deitror  the  dlsagree- 
eble  effect  of  the  aberr^lifin  nt  (nlntitu 

Oromi-lmperl&l  (km    ' 


BrlUlhUl 
oJit,  cultlva 


",?!"?.': 


ri.|J),n.     A 


InTMtlng 
■riujBuivoH.HiumLoe;  rBwmrdfnc;  complet- 
ing; peTfeotlng.  'Acnnpmndmerc)r.'  Cronft- 
ueD.     'The  cmniiTW  act  of  a  long  career.' 

Orawnlns  {kroou'lne},  n.     I.  The  act  ot 

tlie  lUte  of  being  to  Inveited;  coronaUon.  ' 


ffixiWIl-laT  (faimnl*),  B.     fliit  part  ol  the 

OntwIl-l»wy«OUT>ull'l»-y*r).  ».    AUwyor 
In  the  larrlce  ot  the  cnvn:  a  lawjer  wlu> 

[imtmi'lea),  a.     Deatltnte  ot  a 


Crownlat  (Imiunlel),  n. 

C^WB-net  (kroun'netX  n 

Tarietj  of  flulng  net 
Orown-Offlce  Ouvim'ot-Bi),  n.     In  England. 

a  department  oltl--  ' ■-"—--..--.-.— 

of  the  High  Court 

>oa  down   to  trirUl  mlftdemevic 

rown-ilde  ol  the  Court  ol 


chdiililoi 
e,  from  high  I 


Crowa-plece  (kroon'pfax  n. 

Crown-post  (kroun'paat).  n. 
a  poet  which  atandi  — '-■■■ 

Iwtween  two  prindi- ,  — 

which  proceed  itniti  or  bncea  to  the  middle 
■- '"laottwrwiMcaUedaJCiiv- 


in'paat).  n.  In  taiiUtng, 
d>  apriiiht  Id  the  middle 
iclpal  raltara^  and  from 


RI'fflDMI 

n-propwty  Oif 

r  belonging  Eo  th 


'pro-p*rUX  *. 


JHce     8eeCK0WS,_, 

Crown-iaw  (luonn'm),  n.     A  apods  ot 

circular  aaw  tonned  bj  cutting  the  l«th 

ronnd  the  edge  ol  a  orllnder,  u  the  lur- 

Beoa'i  trepan. 
(frown-wkb  (trami-*kab>,  w. 

and  palntui  lore  tanned  round 

of  a  DOne'i  hoot. 


Onnni-Blda  (knon'ddX  k.     Sea  Caowtr- 

CiVlni-aallcltoT  (krc 
ilateproKcalumi,  the 
the  proAecation.    In 


and  an  entire  baation  (b)  in  the  middle,  with 
curtalna  ie  e).    It  la  designed  to  gain 


CTOW-aolIKkreinril),  n.  A  crow'*  teathar 
made  mto  a  pen,  and  Dead  when  flne  writ- 
ing la  required,  aa  In  lilhogruphjr,  tnudns, 


CKm-a-faeA  (krfirtat),  b.  pi.  The  wrlnklea 
brought  on  bj  age  under  and  around  the 

Croir't-IOOt  (icrai'tut^  n.    Man.  a  caltrop 

ftiw-dJk  Oira'ailk),  n.  The  common  name 
of  Hreral  agnatic  plants  of  tlie  geaoi  Con- 
ierva.  aa  the  C-  Jnuta,  C-  entpata,  and  C- 
Tivulsrif.     Thej  are  so  named  from  their 


matn-topnlluit  craa-treea  of  an  arctic  rea- 
ael  for  the  ahelter  of  the  look-out  man. 
irrtone  Qo^aUn),  >>.    I-  The  topatone  of 

mdatone  in  the  Yorkahlre  and  Derbrihln 
1-flelda-t.  The  foaaU  aheU  grrphlt*. 
Crowth  (krouth).  n.    Sea  Chwth. 
Cmr-toe  Ocrfft6\  n.     a  BrlUih  plant,  of 
the  genua  ftanuacnlua,   called  aoo  OW- 
Jtol  (which  teey 

OtoObc,  Oroalar  (krO'ihl-^  n.    [O.S.  mi- 
tirr,  crwfur,  frum  troyt.  Fr.  sou.  crow,  a 

long,  aurmounted  br  a  floriated  croaa  or 


cmcillx  borne  by  or  before  an  ardiUaluit 
oo  •olemn  oocuioni.  The  atall  la  boUo*. 
commonly  gilt,  and 

The  early  oo^oi* 
woe  eicesdiocly 
aimple,  luiTJni  a  Oa- 
rlatedcniaaa  Iteir 
only  onuMmt  Hw 
cnjciar  la  often  cob- 
tooiided  by  oaodem 
wiiteni^tkaUah- 

which  la  qalta  dlari- 

Fioperly  the  wonl 
cmdar  danot«  only 

of  the  arehUalKn^i 
atafl.— 2.InBarTi»i.a 


OToiiared,  Crariar- 

ed  <^'ihl-«rd),  n.  Bearing  a  cmleri  aa. 
oronered  prelatea 
Oroaoiltumt  (kr4-iof  o-raX  n.  A  geana  at 
low-gmwlns  annual  or  perennial  planta. 
lut.  Older  npbOThUccie.  Ilie  beat-known 
apades  ta  C.  tiattaria,  a  amall  praatnta. 
hoary  amiiul.  with  ilender  cylindrical  alama. 
and  drooplngE  trait,  compoied  of  three  black- 
tih  ron^  ceUa.  It  la  a  nitlTe  of  warm  places 
orer  the  Booth  ol  Europe,  and  prodncea  a 
deep  purple  dye  called  tomaola.  Ita  pro- 
pertiea  are  aoid,  emetic,  conoalTe,  and 

Cmehed-Mar  (knicht'M-«r),    n      See 

CnuTcaiD-nuAX. 
Cmdal  (ki«'>hl-all  a.     [7r.  eniciala.  from 

L.  oruc,  a  cmaal     L  BelaUng  to  or  UkB 

rial  Inclalon.  —i.  3e>en:  trying  or  warcti- 
iEg.  aa  If  biinglna  to  tlu  cmaai  dadaiia; 
aa.  a  cnicul  expenment 

Cuch  up  (hc^  sa  ksd  woBca  all  a-bac 

i.  In  oiut.  applied  to  aome  parti  Jlapuatd 
in  the  matmar  of  a  enua;  aa,  the  emcial 
llgamenta  of  the  knee-joint. 
CmdMl  {krCaht-an).!!.  ;a  fanvuwAi,  Sh. 
taruBO.]  A  ahort,  thick,  broad  flah.  t*  a 
deep  yellow  coloor,  the  CyprinM*  oaraan'iH. 
or  Qernuin  carp.  fainUy  Cyprtnida.  differing 
from  the  common  carp  In  haTJug  no  taibllea 
at  Ita  month,  Inhahltlng  takea.  pond^  and 
alugglah  rlTBta  in  tlie  north  ot  Xdioh  and 
Aali.  It  haa  been  bnuid  tn  the  Thames 
between  Hammeramith  and  Windsor.  It 
lorma  ao  eicetlent  article  ol  food.  It  ha* 
been  confounded  wlUi  C.  fi^ito,  or  Praalan 


m 


ta(krtt'ahl-it),e.(.  [Lei 
ItTlo'^ot'irilhtitreni. 
^^-.^        TkeTyKd.10 


-  CniaUt*(kra'sU-U).  a. 

■■    I.   Tormented-     (Karr.1— 

2  Id  M-  an  apKbet   ap- 

piled  to  leaTea.iu>wen,Ac-, 

*Cr  when  lour  parta  an  ao  ar- 

r  ranged  aa  to  reaenibl*  the 

ucUti  Flower.   CmcUtlDILt    (krlt-lhl-t'. 
shonl,  n.   The  act  ot  tor- 

idUe  (kriysl-bl).  n.    (LL  eniohifwis.  a 
Dp,  a  pot  lor  melting  metals,  bwm  the 

flier  cap.  crucible,  thoogh  the  L  L  wonl 
lonned  aa  U  Irom  crux,  a  croaB     See 
Dical  Teasel  or  nelttw 
and  BO  tcmpvnd  aad 


pot.  made  ol  aarth. 


1 


fnalnK     It 
Ac    Crudl 


id  lor  melting  on^  aiatnli^ 


CRUCmER 


836 


CBUMMABLB 


maker't  crnolblei  are  usualhr  made  of  Stour- 
bridge c\m9.  Platina  cmciDles  are  prind- 
iNdly  eoaployed  for  chemical  naea.  —2.  A 
hoUow  pUoe  at  the  bottom  of  a  chemical 
fnmace.— 8.  In  a  moral  §enm,  aometlmee 
naad  with  the  meaning  of  a  eerere  or  March- 
iog  teat ;  as,  his  probity  was  tried  in  the 
enteible  of  temptation,  porerty,  snffolng. 

Ac. 

with  aUl  th7  being  re^arnuired 
Ptes'd  through  the  <ruciAlt  of  tiaw. 

Mm/t.  Am»U. 

Ometflnr  (kri/d-fArX  n.  In  dot  a  plant  of 
the  order  Crucif  ene. 

OmdfiBnB  (kr6-8if6r-«X  «.  J*  [L  cmsr, 
enuiM^  a  cross,  and  Svn^  to  bear,  from  the 
oroes-Uke  arrangement  of  the  petals.]  A 
Tory  extensive  nat  order  of  diootyledoooos 
plants.  It  consists  of  herbs  with  aptm- 
«nt  or  acrid  watery  juice.  They  have  aU 
Bowers  with  six  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
short,  and  four  sepals  and  petals,  the  spread- 
latr  limbs  of  which  form  a  Maltese  cross, 
wbeooe  their  name.  The  fmit  is  a  pod  with 
a  mMBbranoQS  placenta  diyidlng  it  into  twe 
oeOa  It  is  called  a  silique  when  mnoh 
loac«r  ttian  it  is  broad,  and  a  silide  when 
shori  The  mustard,  water-cress,  tnmip, 
oabbage.  scurrr-grass,  radish,  horse-radish, 
Ac,  belong  to  this  family.  They  have  neaiiy 
all  a  TotaUle  acridity  dispened  through  every 
part,  from  which  they  have  their  peculiar 
odo«r  and  sharp  taste,  and  their  stimu- 
lant and  antisconmtic  qualities.  None  are 
really  poisonous.  Some  are  found  in  our 
gardens  because  of  their  beauty  or  fragrance, 
as  the  wall-flower,  stock,  Ac 

Ometftatrai  (kr^^iTAr-us).  a.  [I*.  tmciStr 
—<mtz^  a  cross,  and  /m>,  to  bear.]  1.  Bear- 
ing the  cross;  resembling  a  cross.— 2.  In  6ot 
noting  plants  whose  four  petals  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  resemble  a  cross.    See  CRVd- 


Omdfler  (kr5'si-fl-«r),  n.     A  person  who 
cmdfles;  one  who  puts  another  to  death  on 
acrosB. 
^nrible  Iwlgiiiaits  were  enculsa  oo  Christ's  /tv- 

OnulflX  (krO^si-flksX  n.  [L.  enuifixua,  from 
cntmMffQ,  to  fix  to  across— enax,  a  cross,  and 
JIgo,  to  Hx.  1  1.  A  cross,  or  representation  of 
a  cms.  with  the  figure  of  Christ  crudfled 
oponii 

Tbcr*  stands  at  tfaenpner  end  of  it  a  Imigeemei/lx, 
.    Theftgureofoor  Saviour  re- 


the  religion  of 

v.t     To  crucify. 
eruei/lxty  for  our 
Bartoi. 


vciy  orach  esteemed.  _ 

funuuu  him  in  his  la«t  agonies  of  death 

1  Hie  cross  of  Christ; 
Glirist    Jer.  Taylor. 

OmdilZt  (krO'si-flks 
'MocTd,  beat,  banish 
f oule  sins.  *    Sylveator, 

Orndflzlon  (krO->i-fl^B^on),  n.  [See  Cku- 
oiFix.  ]  1.  Tne  act  of  nailing  or  fastening  a 
person  to  s  cross,  for  the  purpose  ot  pnttuur 
nim  to  death.— 2.  The  state  of  being  nafled 
or  fastened  to  a  cross;  death  upon  a  cross.  — 
8.  Intense  suffering  or  affliction;  great  men- 
tal trial 

CmoUbrm  (krO'si-form),  a.  [L.  enicr,  a 
cross,  and  forma,  form.  ]  1.  Cross-shaped. 
1  In  hot  (uspoeed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Omdty  (krO'ki-fIX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  cma/lod; 
ppr.  enadfying.  [L.  eruc^lgo—orus,  croes. 
and  /Iffo,  to  fix;  Fr.  erueifi«r.]  L  To  nafl  to 
a  cross;  to  put  to  death  t^  nailing  the  hands 
and  feet  to  a  croas  or  gibbet,  sometimes 
anciently  by  fastening  a  criminal  to  a  tree 
with  cords. 

B«t  they  cried,  CrMCt2>  him.  mMTj^  him. 

Lttkessffl.  «i. 
Tber  tTU€{fy  to  nemselvcs  the  Sob  of  God  ancsL 

Heb.  »i  6. 

2.  In  Scrip,  to  subdue ;  to  mortify;  to  de- 
stroy the  power  or  mling  influence  oC 

Tber  that  are  Chrttt's  have  cmc^dd  the  Sesh. 
«Mi  tM  affections  and  hists.  GaL  t.  S4. 

8.t  To  vex  or  torment 

tt  does  me  good  to  think  how  I  diall  conjure  Mm. 
And  ctmcify  hts  crabbedncaa.  Bmm.  ^  Ft. 

Oruolcaroai  (kro-siyto-usX  «.  [L-  cruac^ 
eriMM,  a  croast  and  ^sro.  to  carry.]  Bearing 
the  I Tiias 

Orudlj.  OnuUj  (krds'U-i),  a.  [L.  cms, 
eradM,  a  crosa )  In  her.  a  term  appUed  to 
a  ftsld  or  charge  strewn  with.  cwas. 
Written  also  Cnmdy. 

Onid  (krud),  n.    Curd.    See  CumD. 

OnBlddle  (krud'dlX  «-i    tt  To  curdlSL 
Sea  haw  thy  blood  etttddtm  at  Ais.    Smm.^FL 
1  To  crowd;  to  huddle.    [Prov.] 

0ni4»  (krttdX  «.  [L  emdt,  bloody.  i»w, 
unripe,  unfeeling,  rouglLfrom  root  cru.  as 
In  smer,  blood;  cog.  W.  crau,  Ir.  en«, 
blood;  lith.  kraujoit  blood.  See  also  under 


Raw.]  1.  Raw;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by 
fire  or  heat;  in  its  natural  stato;  undressed; 
as,cnMf0flMh;erMdtfmeat— 2.  Not  changed 
from  its  natural  stato;  not  altered,  refined, 
or  prepared  by  any  artificial  process;  as, 
onuU  salt;  trait  aluuL— 8.  Unripe;  not 
brought  to  a  mature  or  perfect  stato;  im- 
mature; as,  erudo  juice. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  haivh  sad  fmdt. 

MiUffu 

4.  Unconoocted;  not  well  digested  in  the 


While  the  bochr.  to  be  coarertcd  and  altered,  is 
too  strong  for  the  efficient  that  should  convert  or 
aher  it,  whereby  it  holdeth  £sst  the  first  form  or  con- 
sistence.  it  is  trtuit  and  incoacoct. 


ft.  Not  brought  to  perfection;  unfinished; 
immature;  as.  the  crude  materials  of  the 
earth.  —4L  Wanting  experience  or  wisdom  ga- 
thered from  it;  having  tmdigestod  notions. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself: 
Crude,  or  Intoxicate,  collecting  toys.       Mtttmt. 

7.  Undigested ;  not  matured ;  not  well  formed, 
arranged,  at  prepared  in  the  intellect;  as. 
oruds  notions ;  a  erode  plan ;  a  enide 
theory.  'Absurd  expressions,  emie,  abor- 
tive thoughts.'  .Aoeeonumm.— &  InpoiiU^nj^, 
apnlied  to  a  picture  when  the  colours  are 
rudely  laid  on,  and  do  not  blend  or  har- 
monize. 

Omdttly  (krOdli),  adm.  Without  due  pre- 
paraticm;  without  form  or  arrangement; 
without  matnritv  or  digestion. 

OrndsnOM  (krOtrnesX  n.  L  Rawness;  un- 
ripeness; an  undigested  or  unprepared 
state;  as,  the  enidimis  of  flesh  or  plants, 
or  of  any  body  in  ito  natural  stato— 2.  A 
state  of  being  unfbnned  or  undigested;  im- 
matureness;  as,  the  crttdemMm  of  a  theory. 

Omdltj  (krttdl-yx  n.  (L.  erydiUu.}  L  Raw- 
ness; crudenesa— 2.  That  which  is  crude, 
or  in  an  undigested  stato 

They  are  opptwaad  with  loaniing  aa  a  stomach 
with  crw^SMct.  Htmttttttul. 

Omdlet  (krudlX  *>t    To  curdle. 

Onutar t  (kmd^  a.    Concreted;  coanlated. 

See  CumD.    'Els  cruel  wounds  with  erady 

blood  congealed.'    3penetT. 
Ondff  (krM^  A-    [8m  CBin>m]    Crude; 

raw;  chul. 

Sherris  sack  .  .  .  ascends  me  into  the  brain  and 
dries  me  there  aH  the  foolish,  dnU,  and  ermfy  vapours 
that  cttTiroo  k.  SAmJt. 

Orna-bArrlns  (krblie-ringX  n.  The  pil- 
chard.   [Scotch.) 

OmOl  (lo^eQ^  a,  [Tr.  cruel;  L.  crudelie. 
See  Crudb.]  1.  Dispoeed  to  give  pain  to 
others,  in  body  or  mmd;  willing  or  pleased 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afflict;  deetitntoof  pit^, 
compassion,  or  kindness;  hard-hearted: 
i4>pued  to  persons.  'Cruel  as  death,  and 
hungry  as  toe  grave.'  ThowuoH^ 
They  are  rrwc^  and  have  no  mercy.      Jer.  vi  wy 

2.  Ixhibitinff  or  proceeding  from  cruelty 
inhuman;  causing  pain,  grief,  or  distress 
exerted  in  toimentmc^  vexing,  or  aflUcting 
said  of  disposition,  mood,  manner,  act, 
words,  and  the  like.  'This  most  emel  usage 
of  our  queen.'  Shak.    'Cruel  seam'd  the 
captain's  mood.'   Tenmyeon. 

The  tender  nerdes  of  the  wicked  are  rmi/. 

Prov.  siL  so. 

Stv.  Inhuman,  barbarous,  mercUess.  piti- 
less, savage,  fsrodous,  brutal.  IwnitiMi.  un- 
merciful, inexorable,  unrelenting,  fell,  se- 
vere, unfeeling,  hard-hearted,  flinty. 
Omelly  (kri/el-UX  a<te-  1.  In  a  cruel  man- 
ner; with  cruelty;  inhumanly;  barbarously. 

Becaose  he  trtM/fy  npnn  wed,  he  Shall  die  In  Us 
iniquity.  Eaek.  xvilL  i& 

2.  Painfully;  with  severe  pain  or  tortore. 

The  ScottiBb  arrows  being  sharp  and  skBder  enter 
into  a  Boaa  or  hatae  ssost  ertmUy.  Sftiuir. 

&  Extremely.  [CoUoq.]  *Whidi  shows  bow 
cruMy  the  country  are  led  astray  in  f  oUow- 
tng  the  town.'  9peetator. 
riimlUMi  (krO'el-nesX  «.    Inhumanity; 
crvelty. 

She  sliamec  net  to  be  with  gnfllleM  blood  defied. 
Bat  tahcth  glory  hi  her  uuaiassaa      Sfmstr. 

Omds  (krO'elx),  n.    See  Ckbwils. 

OnMlt¥  (ki«'el-tiX  n.  [O.Tr.  cruoUi  (Fr. 
craauUyL.  en»deHtm§.}  L  A  savage  or  bar- 
baroos  oispositlon  or  temper,  which  is  grati- 
fied in  giving  unneceasary  pain  or  distress 
to  others:  applied  to  persons;  as,  the  erueliy 
of  savages;  the  emelly  and  envy  of  the 
people.— 2.  Barbarous  deed;  any  act  which 
infifcto  unnefiessary  pain;  any  act  intended 
to  torment,  vex,  or  afllfet,  or  which  actually 
torments  or  affUcta,  without  Btiuwsity,  a 
wnogi  an  act  of  injuatioe  or  oppreasion. 
*CruiUiee  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the 


Inouisition.'  Maeaulay.—Srn.  Inhumanity, 
baroarity,  savageness.  ferocity,  brutality. 

GrutntaMt  (ki^ent-at),  &  [L.  eruentatue, 
from  eruejUue,  bloody.)  Smeared  with 
blood.    'The  eriMnlate  cloth.'   GlawriUe. 

OxHdlltOIIlt  (krt^nt'us),  a.  [L.  eruenttte, 
from  enior.  blood.)  Bloody;  cruentato  '  A 
most  cruel  and  enientoia  civil  war.'  A 
Venice  Looking^Uue. 

Omat  (krO'etX  n.  (Contr.  from  Fr.  crueh- 
ette,  dun.  of  eruehe,  a  pitcher.  Akin  oroclr, 
cruee.]  A  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for 
holding  vinegar,  oil.  Ac. 

OriMt-staiid  (krb'et-standX  n.  A  frame, 
often  of  silver,  for  holding  cruets. 

Omlso  (krOzX  n.    Same  as  Cmee. 

OmlM  (krOxX  «.i  pret  A  pp.  emted; 
ppr.  eruieing.  [D.  kruieettt  to  cross,  to 
cruise,  from  krui*.  a  cross.  See  Cboss.] 
To  sail  hither  and  thither,  or  to  rove  on  the 
ocean  in  search  of  an  enemy's  ships  for  cap- 
ture, for  protecting  commerce,  for  plea- 
sure, or  any  other  purpose:  as,  the  admiral 
eruieed  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
Cuba;  a  pirato  was  enosiii^  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexioa 

OmlM  (krOzX  n.  A  voyage  made  in  various 
courses;  a  sailing  to  and  fro,  as  in  search  of 
an  enemv*B  ships,  or  for  pleasure. 

OrnlMT  (U'^^X  *^  A  person  or  a  ship  that 
cruises;  usually  sn  armed  ship  that  sails  to 
and  fro  for  ci4>turing  an  enemy's  ships,  for 
Motecting  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or 
for  plunder. 

Oruftlme,  n.    [Gael]   A  Pici 

The  word  '  crutthMtachd'  in  Gaelic  means  wAtmt, 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Cruiehtu  were  agri* 
cnltnrists,  as  distinguished  from  the  Scots  who  were 
hunters  and  shepherds.         Rev.  Dr.  itLMuchlaM. 

OmiTB  (kriivX  «l  [Gael  ero,  a  hovel,  a 
wattled  foULI  L  A  sty;  a  mean  hovel  — 
2.  A  sort  of  hedge  formed  by  stakes  on  a 
tidal  river  or  the  sea-beach  for  catching 
fish.  When  the  tide  flows  the  flshes  swim 
over  the  wattles,  but  are  left  by  the  ebbing 
of  the  tide.    [Scotoh  in  both  senses.] 

€}nill,t  a.    Curled.    Chauoer. 

Gruller  (krulldrl  n.    See  Krullbl 

Onunb^  Oram  (kminX  n.  [A  Sax.  erufiK*. 
eruma,  a  crumb;  cog.  D.  krvAm^  L.  G.  Aratime, 
Itonu,  Dan.  Irrumfiis,  G.  Irutne,  a  crumb ; 
from  root  of  en'mp.  See  Cbdcp.]  L  A 
small  fragment  or  piece ;  usually,  a  small 
piece  of  bread  or  other  food,  broken  xx  out 
off. 

Lasanu  .  .  .  desiring  to  be  Csd  with  the  cnmths 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.    Luke  xvL  n. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  brsad. 

Duat  unto  dust,  what  muM  be.  amst; 

If  you  can't  get  crumh^  you'd  best  eat  crust. 

Old  song. 

Onunb  (krumX  v.t  1.  To  break  into  small 
pieces  with  the  fingers;  as,  to  crumA  bread 
mto  milk.— 2.  In  cookery,  to  cover  meat, 
Ac,  with  bread-crumbs. 

Onunb-lnraili  (krum'brushX  n.  A  brush 
for  sweeping  crumbs  off  the  table. 

OmmlMaotn  (Id'umlUothX  n.  A  cloth  to 
be  laid  under  a  table  to  receive  falling  frag- 
ments, and  keep  the  carpet  or  floor  clean. 
It  is  often  made  to  extend  over  the  greater 
part  of  a  dining-room  floor,  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  carpet. 

Cfrilinble(krum^lX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  erumbUd; 
ppr.  crumbling.  [A  dim.  form  from  erumb; 
ulce  D.  kruimelen,  G.  krUmebi,  to  crumble. 
See  Cruxb.  Crimp.]  To  break  into  small 
pieces;  to  divide  into  minuto  parts. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 
And  crM$Hbte  all  thy  Unews.  MiUon. 

Ommble  (kruml>lX  vi-  1>  To  fall  into 
small  piecea;  to  break  or  part  into  small 
fragmenta. 


If  a  iteae  is  bfinlt.  it  wiU  crtfMMf  into  graveL 

Anuthnot. 

2.  To  fan  to  decay;  to  become  frittered 

away;  to  perish. 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds   had 
crumtbUd  away  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner. 

Disraeli. 

Ommllle  (krumlilX  n.  A  small  crumb;  a 
fragment    [LocaLJ 

OnunUy  (kmm'bllX  a-  Apt  to  crumble: 
briUle^mable:  as,  a  crumNy  stone:  crumbly 
bread.  Trollope.  '  The  crutnMy  solL'  Haw- 
thorne.   

Onunby,  a.    See  CBUionr. 

Onun-OloUL  n.    Same  as  CrutnlhcloUL 
0nillieiial(Kr0'm6-nalX  n.     [L.  enimena, 
a  small  money-purse.)  A  purse.  'Thus  cram 
they  their  wide-gaping  crumenaL'    Dr.  U. 

JVotw 

OmaimAUto  (kmmVblX  a.  Thai  may  be 
broken  into  small  pieces  or  crumbs. 
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Crammle  (kmm'i).  n.  [From  a  Teatonic 
and  Celtic  root  krum,  krvm,  crooked.  See 
Crump.  ]  A  name  for  a  cow  that  haa  crooked 
homa.    [Scotch.] 

Onunmook  (kram'ok),  n.  [See  ahove.]  A 
staff  with  a  crooked  head  for  leaning  on. 
Called  alio  a  Crummie  Stick.    [Scotch.] 

Oxuminy,  Ornmby  (krum'i).  a.  i.  Full  of 
crumbs.— 2.  Soft,  as  the  crumb  of  bread  is; 
not  cms^;  as,  a  erumby  loal 

Ommpt  (knimpX  a.  [A.  Sax.  erump,  crooked, 
from  root  seen  in  Dan.  krum,  O.  krumm, 
D.  krom,  crooked ;  also  in  W.  erom,  erumt, 
bending,  concaye;  Ir.  and  Gael,  crom, 
crooked.]  Crooked;  bent  'Crooked  backs 
and  erump  shoulders.'    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ommp  (kmmp),  a.  [Perhaps  imitative  of 
soundmade  in  eating;  comp.  crunch.]  Brittle; 
crusty:  drj-baked;  crisp.  [Proyincial  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch.] 

Onunpet  (krum'pet),  n.  A  sort  of  muffin 
or  tea-cake,  verr  light  and  spongy. 

Ommple  (Imun'pl),  v.t.  pre!  ^  pp.  crumpled; 

£pr.  crumpling.    [A  dim.  form  closely  allied 
}  crimp  and  cramp;  comp.  also  rumple.] 
To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds ;  to 
rumple. 
PU^e  on  him,  bow  he  has  crumpled  our  bands  I 

Massinger. 
My  friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him, 
they  erumfUd  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently 
scanned  every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it. 

AddisoH. 

To  contract;  to 


A  small  de- 


Ommple  (krum'plX  ^-^ 
shrink;  to  shriveL 

Ommpllllg  (krum'plingX  n. 
generate  apple.    Johnson. 

Onmpy  (Imimp'iXa.  Easily  broken;  brittle; 
crisp;  crump. 

Orunoh  (krunsh),  v.e.  [SeeCRAUNOH.]  To 
crush  with  the  teeth;  to  chew  with  violence 
and  noise;  as,  to  crunch  a  biscuit 

Cninoh  nminsh),  v.i.  l.  To  crannch.— 2.  To 
press  with  force  and  noise  through  a  brittle 
obstacle  by  crushing  it  to  small  pieces.  'The 
ship  crunched  through  the  ice.     Kane. 

Orane(krOn),v.<.  To  bellow;  to  roar.  [North 
of  England]    See  Croon. 

'Thou  hear'st  that  lordly  Bull  of  mine, 
Neighbour,*  quoth  Brunskill  then; 

*  How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  crufus. 

That  erune  to  him  again.'  S&nikty. 

Cnrnkft  Oranklet  (krangk,  krungkax  v.i. 
[Imitative;  comp.  IceL  IminJr,  a  raven's 
croak,  krCmka,  to  croak.]  To  cry  lilce  a 
crane. 

CSmor  (krO'orX  n.    [L.    See  Crude.]   Oore. 

CSmorln  (kr5'or-inX  n.  rSee  above.]  The 
red  colouring  matter  of  blood  corpuscles. 
It  exists  Ui  distinct  particles  or  globules, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brick- 
red  powder.  It  is  an  organic  substance, 
containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  iron,  and  oxygen.  Called 
also  Hcemooiodin. 

CSmp  (krupX  n.    The  croup;  the  buttocks. 

Crap  (krupX  a.  [For crump,  brittle,  with  the 
common  loss  of  the  nasal  letter.]  1.  Short; 
brittle.  'Crup  cake.'  Todd.— 2.  Snnppish; 
testy.  'A  crup  answer.'  Todd.  [In  ooth 
uses  pro vinciaL] 

Crupper  (krup'p6rX  n.  [Fr.  croupiire.  from 
croiip0,  the  buttocks  of  a  horse.  See  Croup.  ] 
1.  The  buttocks  of  a  horse;  the  rump.— 2.  A 
strap  of  leather  which  is  buckled  to  a  saddle, 
and  passing  under  a  horse's  tail  prevents 
the  saddle  from  being  cast  forward  on  to 
the  horse'R  neck. 

Cmpper  (krup'p^rX  v.  t  To  put  a  crupper 
on;  as,  to  crupper  a  horse. 

Cmppin  (kruppn),  j>p.    Crept    [Scotch.] 

Crural  (kri^i^alX  a.  [L.  eruralii,  from  crtw, 
crurw,  the  leg.  ]  1.  Belonging  to  the  leg;  as, 
the  crural  artery,  which  conveys  blood  to 
the  legs,  and  the  crural  vein,  which  returns 
it— 2.  Shaped  like  a  leg  or  root— Ourai 
arcA,  the  liigament  of  the  thigh:  also  called 
Inguinal  Areh^  Ligament  qfPoupart,  &c. 

Crusade  (kni-sadO.  n.  [Fr.  croieade,  from 
L.  crux,  a  cross.]  1.  A  military  expedition 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  undertaken 
by  Christians  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  power  of  infidels  or 
Mohammedans.— 2.  Any  enterprise  under- 
taken through  enthusiasm;  aa»  a  crusade 
against  intemperance.  —  S.  A  Portuguese 
coin;  a  crusado  (which  see\ 

Crusade  (krn-saoO,  vi  pret  A  pp.  crusaded; 
pprcrusading.  To  engage  in  a  crusade;  to 
support  or  oppose  any  cause  with  zeal;  as, 
'Cease  crusading  against  common  sense.' 
Green. 

Crusader  (krn-aftd'£rX  n.  A  person  engaged 
in  a  crusade. 


Crusading  Qcrn-s&d'ing),  a.  Engaged  in  or 
relating  Co  the  Crusades.  *  Some  grey  cru- 
Mkfsn^knight'   MatL  Arnold. 

Crusado  (krn-si'dd).  n.  Lt  A  military  cru- 
sade. Sufinbume.—2.  A  Portuguese  coin  of 
the  value  of  2«.  Od.,  so  called  from  having 
the  cross  stamped  on  it  'I  had  rather  lost 
my  purse  full  of  crusadoes.*    Shak. 

Cruse  (krOsX  n    [D.  kroes.    See  Cruoibls.] 
A  small  cup;  a  bottle  or  cruet 
Take  with  thee  a  craMV  of  honey.       i  KL  sir.  3. 

Cruset  (krds'etX  n.  [Fr.  ereutet  See  Crbs- 
SBT,  Cruciblb.]  a  goldsmith's  crucible  or 
melting-pot 

Crush  (krushX  v.t  [From  O.Fr.  eruisir, 
croissir,  to  crack  or  crash,  which  itself  is 
from  the  Teutonic ;  comp.  Dan.  hTfste,  Sw. 
krysta,  IceL  kreista,  kreysta,  to  squeeze,  to 
press;  Ooth.  kriustan,  to  gnash.]  1.  To 
press  and  bruise  between  two  hard  bodies ; 
to  squeeze  so  as  to  force  out  of  its  natural 
shape;  to  bruise  by  pressure. 
The  ass .  .  .  erusMtd  Balaam's  foot  against  the  waU. 

Num.  xxiL  as- 

2.  To  press  with  violence;  to  force  together 

into  a  mass. 

When  loud  winds  from  diflTrent  quarters  rush, 
Vast  clouds  encounf  ring,  one  another  crush. 

IVaUer. 

8w  To  overwhelm  by  pressure;  to  beat  or 
force  down,  by  an  incumbent  weight,  with 
breaking  or  bruising;  as,  the  man  was 
erusheaiiy  the  fall  of  a  tree. 
To  rmxA  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.  Drydtn. 

4.  To  overwhelm  by  power;  to  subdue;  to 

conquer  bevond   resistance;  as,  to  crush 

one's  enemies.    'Speedily  overtaking  and 

crushing  the  rebels.'    Sir  W.  Scott— 5.  To 

oppress  grievously. 

Thou  Shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  rrMxA«/ always. 

Deut.  xxvUL  33L 

6.  To  bruise  and  break  into  fine  particlesoy 

beating  or  grinding ;  to  conmiinute;  as,  to 

crush  quartz.— To  crush  grapes  or  apples, 

to  squeeze  them  till  bruised  and  broken,  so 

that  the  juice  escapes.— To  crush  out,  to 

force  out  by  pressure. 

Bacchus  that  first  from  <mt  the  purple  grape 
Crus/ud  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  MittoH. 

—  To  crush  a  cup,  to  drink  together;  to 
crack  a  bottle. 

If  you  be  not  of  the  bouse  of  Montagues. 

I  pray,  come  and  crush  •  cup  of  wine.     Shak. 

Stn.  To  break,  bruise,  pound,  subdue,  over- 
power, prostrate,  conquer,  oppress. 

(mull  (kniahX  v.i.  To  be  pressed  into  a 
smaller  compass  by  external  weight  or  force. 

Crush  (krushX  n.  1.  A  violent  collision  or 
rushing  together;  a  fall  that  breaks  or 
bruises  into  a  confused  mass;  as,  the  crush 
of  a  large  tree  or  of  a  building.— 2.  Violent 
pressure  caused  bv  a  crowd;  mass  of  sepa- 
rate objects  crowded  together. 

Strove  who  should  be  smothered  deepest  in 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves.  Keats. 

Crushed  (krushtX  p.  and  a.  Pressed  or 
squeezed  so  as  to  be  broken  or  bruised; 
overwhelmed  or  subdued  by  power;  broken 
or  bruised  by  a  fall ;  grievously  oppressed; 
broken  or  bruised  to  powder;  comminuted. 

Crusher  (krush'6r),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  crushes.— 2.  [Slang.]  A  policeman. 

Crush-hat  (krush'hatX  n.  A  soft  hat  which 
may  be  carried  under  the  arm  without  hav- 
ing its  shape  destroyed. 

Crushing  (kruahlngX  o.  Having  the  power 
to  crush;  overwhelming. 

The  blow  must  be  quick  and  crushing.    Maeaulay, 

Crush-room  (krnsh'rbmX  n.  A  large  saloon 
in  a  theatre,  opera-house,  Ac,  in  which  the 
audience  may  promenade  between  the  acts 
or  during  the  intervals  of  an  entertainment 

CrudanOcrd'zhi-anXTW  Crucian  (which  seeX 

Crusily,  Crusuly,  a.  In  her.  same  as  Cru- 
city. 

Crust  (krustX  n.  [L.  crusta,  through  O.Fr. 
crouste.]  1.  A  hard  or  comparatively  hard 
external  coat  or  covering;  as,  the  crust  of 
bread;  the  crust  of  snow;  the  crust  of  a  pie. 

I  have  seen  the  statue  of  an  emperor  Quite  hid 
under  a  crust  of  dross.  AmdistH. 

2.  A  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body; 
an  incrustation;  specifically,  a  deposit  from 
wine,  as  it  ripois,  collected  on  the  interior 
of  bottles,  ^.,  and  consisting  of  tartar  and 
colouring  matter.— S.  A  piece  of  crust;  a 
waste  piece  of  bread. 

Give  me  again  a  hollow  tree, 

A  crust oibread  and  liberty.  Pops. 

4.  A  shell,  as  the  hard  covering  of  a  crab 
and  some  other  animala— 6.  The  solid  por- 
tion of  our  globe  which  is  accessible  to  our 
inq^tion  and  observation. 


Crust  (kmstX  v.t  l.  To  cover  with  a  hard 
case  or  coat;  to  spread  over  the  surface  a 
substance  hsraer  than  the  matter  covered; 
to  incrust;  to  envelop;  as,  to  enul  a  thine 
with  clay;  to  crust  cake  with  sugar. 

Their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood  crtuStd 
with  bark.  Addut*. 

With  Uackest  moss  the  flower-pots 
Were  thickly  crusttd.  one  and  alL   Tcunofstm, 

2.  To  line  with  ooncretiona.     'Foul  and 
eruMted  bottles.'    5i0j/t 
Crust  (krustX  «.i    To  gather  or  contnet 
into  a  hard  covering;  to  concrete  or  freese, 
as  superficial  matter. 

The  place  that  was  burned  tnuan' and  healed. 

Sir  tr.  TeimpU. 

Crusta  (kms'ta),  n.  [L.]  In  gem  sculp,  a 
gem  engraved  for  inlaytog  a  vase  or  other 
oblect— 2.  In  6ot  a  term  applied  to  th« 
britUe  crustaceous  thallus  of  uchena.  —%.  In 
toclL  the  bony  covering  of  the  crab,  lobater, 
Ac— 4  In  anat  the  layer  of  true  bone 

Stata  peCroia= stony  crust)  which  covers 
e  fang  of  a  tooth,  aa  enamel  covers  the 
exposed  crown.  In  the  teeth  of  elephants 
and  rodents  this  substance,  under  the  name 
of  cement,  appears  in  the  crown,  forming 
the  softer  grooves  between  Uie  hard  enamel 
ridges  of  the  grinding  surface 

Crustaoea  (krus-t&'shd-a),  n.  pit  One  of  the 
three  primary  divisions  or  classes  into  which 
annnlose  animals  provided  with  articulated 
limbs  are  divided.  The  body  is  divided 
into  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  of  which 
the  two  former  are  united  into  a  single 
mass,  cephalothorax,  covered  with  a  shield 
or  carapace,  and  the  abdomen  usually  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  tail.  In  some — 
the  sandhopper.  woodlouse,  ^.— the  bead 
is  partially  distinct  from  the  thorax.  The 
Crustacea  breathe  by  branchiss  or  gills,  or  by 
membranous  vesicles,  or  by  the  seneral  sur- 
face; and  the  body  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  rings  more  or  less  distinct  They  posseas 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  lost  parta  in  an 
eminent  degree.  They  have  a  tegnmentaiy 
or  outward,  calcareous  skeleton,  in  nature 
obviously  different  from  the  intunal  <»e  oC 
the  vertebrata;  it  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  distinct  pieces  connected  together  by 
porUons  of  the  epidermic  envelope.  Just  aa 
among  the  higher  animals  certain  bones  are 
connected  U^ther  by  cartilagea.  Several 
n>ecies,  if  not  all,  moult  or  cau  these  out^ 
skeletons  or  shells  in  the  progress  of  growth; 
this  is  the  case  with  crabs,  crayfish.  Ac 
They  are  divided  into  sections,  the  Poooph- 
thalmata  or  stalked-eyed,  the  Bdriophthal> 
mata  or  sessile-eyed,  the  Cirxipedia,  Cope- 
poda,  Ostracoda.  FhvUopoda,  ZlphosnnL 

Crustaoean  (krns-tirshfi-anX  n>   An  anin 
belonging  to  the  Crustacea. 

Crustaoean  (krus-ti'shd-anX  a  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Crustacea. 

Crustaceologloal  (krus-U'sh6-6-lorik-alx 
a.    Pertaining  to  crustaoeology. 

Crustaceoloiast  (krus-ti'shl^ro-JistX  «- 
One  versed  in  crustaceology. 

CrustaceoloK7t  Crustalogy  (krus-ti'sb«. 
oV'o-Ji,  krus4alVjiX  n.  [L.  enata,  a  shell, 
and  Or.  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
zooI<^y  which  treats  of  crustaceous  animals 

Crustaceous  (krus-ti'diusX  a.  [L.  cnofe. 
a  shell.]  1.  Pertaining  to  crust;  like  crust; 
of  the  nature  of  crust  or  shelL— 2.  Having  a 
crust-like  shell;  belonging  to  the  Crustacea; 
crustacean. 

Crustaceousness  (krus-t&'shus-nesX  n.  The 
quality  of  having  a  crust-like  Jointed  sheU. 

Crustal  (krust'an,  a.    Cms^.    [Bare.] 

Crustaloglcal  (&us-tal-oJ1k-al).  a.  Same 
as  Crustaceological  (which  seeX 

Crustaloidst  (krus-tal'oJ-istX  n.  Sama  as 
Crustaeeologist  (which  seeX 

Crustalogy  (krns-tal'o-JiX  7»>  Same  as  Out- 
eocaoJooyTwhich  seeX 

Chrustaied  (krusf&t-edX  a.  Covered  with  a 
crust;  aa,  crustatsd  basalt 

Crustatlon  (kmst-A'shonX  «.  An  adhereni 
crust;  incrustation. 

(SrustiflC  (krust-if  ikX  a.  Producing  a  craat 
or  sldn.    [Bare.  ] 

CrustU7(krusfi-liXado.  Peevishly; harshly; 
morosely. 

CrusttnesB  (krustl-nesX  n.  l.  The  qnalt^ 
of  crust;  hardness.— 2.  Peevishness;  snap- 
pishness;  surlinesa 

(nnstF  (knistlX  a.  Like  crust;  of  the  nature 
of  crust;  pertaining  to  a  hard  covering; 
hard;  as,  a  eru«ty  coat;  a  erustu  surface  or 
substance.— 2.  Peevish;  snappish;  surly. 

How  now.  thoa  core  of  cnvyl 
Tboo  «nii(r  batch  of  nature,  whafs  the  aewst 


Fate.  far.  fat  f»Il;       m«,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte.  not,  mbve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;      ii.  Sc.  abune;     f ,  Be.  fsy. 
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Cmt  (krnt),  n.    (Perhaps  Fr.  orodto,  oniBt.] 
The  rough  Ahaagy  part  of  oak  bark. 

OmtOh  (kmehjrn.  [O.K  erucekt:  there  is 
aUo  a  form  eroieh,  almoet  identical  in  mean- 
ing; both  doeely  connected  with  A.  Sax 
erycc,  erice,  a  staff,  a  cratch;  D.  imlr,  O. 
krucH,  Dan.  kryUce,  Sw.  krycka^  all  tisni- 
fytng  a  cmtch.  The  root  is  the  same  as  Uiat 
ol  crwikt  whence  also  L.L.  croea^  a  crook, 
ertxrich  acmtclt]  1.  A  staff  with  a  curring 
cross  piece  at  the  head,  to  be  placed  under 
the  arm  or  shoulder  to  support  the  lame 
in  walking. 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 

Shouldered  his  ertUek,  and  showed  bow  fields  were 

G^MsmOM. 


He  (Earipides)  substituted  o'MUMes  for  stilts,  bad 
■ennons  for  good  odes.  Macanjqy. 

2.  Fig.  old  age.    [Rare  and  poetical.] 

Beauty  doth  varnish  aee.  as  If  new  bom. 

And  gives  the  cruieh  toe  cradle's  infancy.   SkaJk. 

8.  Any  fixture  or  adjustment  with  a  head  or 
top  like  that  of  a  crutch;  as,  (a)  a  forked 
rest  for  the  leg  on  a  lady's  sadole.  (6)  A 
forked  support  for  the  main -boom  of  a 
sloop,  brig,  or  cutter,  Ac. ,  and  for  the  driver 
boom  of  a  ship,  when  their  respective  sails 
are  stowed,  ic)  A  piece  of  knee- timber 
plaoed  withlnslae  a  ship,  for  the  security  of 
the  heels  of  the  cant-timbers  abaft  (d)  A 
stanchion  of  wood  or  iron  in  a  ship,  the 
upper  pari  of  which  is  forked  to  receive  a 
rail,  spar,  mast,  yard,  ^fco.»  when  not  in  use. 
Cniton(kruchX  «.  <.  To  support  on  crutches; 
to  prop  or  sustain  with  miserable  helps. 
Two  fools  that  crtiicM  their  feeble  sense  on  verse. 

Cnitohad  (kruchtX  p.  and  a.  1.  Supported 
with  crutches.— S.  Crossed;  badged  with  a 
cross.— CruteAtfd  Frian,  an  order  of  friars 
founded  at  Bologna  in  1160,  so  named  from 
their  adopting  the  cross  as  their  special 
svmboL  It  originally  formed  the  head  of 
uieir  distinctive  staff;  afterwards  they  wore 
it  in  red  cloth  on  their  back  and  breast 
Their  habit  was  blue.  A  well-known  dis- 
trict in  London  has  Its  name  from  Its  being 
the  locality  of  their  monasterv.  Called  also 
Crottehed  Friav,  Croued  Frian,  and  in 
Jjkthi  CrudatL 

Cmx  (kruksX  n.  [L.  erux,  a  cross.]  L  The 
Cross,  a  southern  constellation,  consisting 
of  four  bright  stars,  situated  close  to  the 
hinder-legsand  under  the  body  of  Centaurus. 
%  (From  erux,  a  means  of  torture.]  Any- 
thing that  pussies  or  vexes  in  a  high  degree. 

Dear  dean,  since  in  cruxu  and  puns  you  and  I  deal. 
Pray,  why  Is  a  woman  a  sieve  and  a  riddle  t 

Dr.  SMtrid>in. 

—Crux  entieorum,  the  greatest  diflSciilty 

thatcan  occur  to  critics; 

an  extremely  hard  nut 

for  tlie  critics  to  crack, 

as  a  passage  in  a  Greek 

author. 
Onrth  (kmthX  n.   [W.. 

Ir.  eruit,  a  crwth.]    A 

kind  of  vioUn  with  six 

strings,  formerly  much 

used  in  Wales.    Four  of 

the  strings  were  played 

on  by  a  DOW,  and  two 

were  struck  or  twitched 

by  the  thumb.  Its  gene- 
ral length  was  22  inches, 

and    its    thickness    1^ 

inch. 
0x7(krI),v.C  pret  A  pp. 

erMd;ppr.cry^-  [From 

Ft.  erier,   referred   by 

Dies  and  others  to  L 

quiritarg,  to  crv,  whence  It  ffridare,  O.Sp. 

eridar,  Sp.  gritar.    Wedgwood  and  others 

believe  it  is  onomatopoetic  in  origin,  and 

compare  It  with  O.  teKreien;   D.  •ehrty, 

a  cry,  weeping;  W.  eriaw,  to  cry,  to  weep; 

A.Sax.j^neCan,Sc.[frMt,toweep.]  L  To  utter 

a  loud  voice;  to  speak,  call,  or  exclaim  with 

vehemence:  in  a  very  general  tense.    'Call 

to  each  other,  and  whoop,  and  cry.'    Ten- 

nyson.— 2.  To  call  Importunately;  to  utter 

a  loud  voice  by  way  of  earnest  request  or 

prayer. 

The  people  trinl  to  Pharaoh  for  bread.  Gen.  xU.  55. 
The  people  cruid  to  Moses,  and  he  orayed. 

Num.  xL  3. 

8.  To  Utter  a  loud  voice  In  weeping;  to  utter 
the  voice  of  sorrow;  to  lament 

Is.  Ixv.  14. 
cry. 
Gen.  zzviL  34. 


Crwth.— Ctrl  Engel's 
Musical  Instruments. 


But  ye  than  opr  for  sorrow  of  heart. 

Esau  cmw  with  a  great  and  bitter  cry. 


4.  To  weep  or  shed  tears. 

Her  who  still  weeps  with  spungy  eyes. 
And  her  who  b  dry  cork,  and  never  erie*. 

Dtnne. 


6w  To  utter  a  loud  voice  In  giving  public 

notice. 

Goaadnryb  the  ears  of  Jerusalem.     Jer.  ii.  9. 

The  voice  of  him  that  trteth  in  the  wilderness. 

Is.  xL  3. 

6l  To  Utter  a  loud  inarticulate  sound,  as  a 

dog  or  other  animal 

In  a  cowslip's  beU  I  lie; 

There  I  crouch  when  owls  do  cry.       Shak, 

7.  To  call  for  vengeance  or  punishment 

The  hire  of  the  labourers,  who  have  reaped  down 
your  fiekls,  which  is  ol  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crutA.  Jam.  v.  4. 

— 7*0  ery  againtt,  to  exclaim  or  utter  a  loud 
voice  by  way  of  reproof,  threatening,  or 
censure. 

Arise,  go  tp  Nineveh,  and  ery  ttguinst  it    Jon.  L  a. 

—To  cry  out,  (a)  to  exclaim;  to  vociferate; 
to  dunour;  to  utter  a  loud  voice. 

And  lo  a  spirit  taketh  him.  and  he  suddenly  critth 
9Ht.  Luke  u.  39. 

S)  To  complain  loudly;  to  utter  lamenta- 
ons. 

When  any  evQ  has  been  upon  philosophers,  they 
groan  as  pitifully,  and  cry  tut  as  loud,  as  other  men. 

TilUfUtH. 

—To  cry  out  againtt,  to  complain  loudly 
against,  with  a  view  to  censure;  to  blame; 
to  utter  censure.— /cry  you  mercy,\ I  beg 
pardon. 

Osj  (kriX  v.f.  To  utter  loudly;  to  sound 
abroad;  to  proclaim;  to  name  loudly  and 
publicly,  so  as  to  give  notice  regarding;  to 
advertise  by  crying;  as,  to  cry  goods;  to  cry 
a  lost  child. 

AU,  all  cry  shame  against  ye.  SMak. 

Then,  of  their  session  ended,  they  bid  ery. 
With  trumpet's  regal  sound,  the  great  result 

—To  ery  dawn,  (a)  to  decry;  to  depreciate  by 
words  or  in  wnting;  to  dispraise;  to  con- 
demn. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  ery  tUwn  religion,  because 
they  would  not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it 

(6)  To  overbear. 

Cry  down  this  fellow's  insolence.         SMak. 

—To  cry  up,  (a)  to  praise;  to  applaud;  to 
extol;  as,  to  cry  up  a  man's  talents  or 

Kktriotlsm,  or  a  woman's  beauty;  to  cry  tip 
e  administration.  (6)t  To  raise  the  price 
of  by  proclamation;  as,  to  cry  up  certain 
coins.— To  cry  aim,  t  to  encourage.  See  Adc. 
Otf  (krIX  n.  1.  In  a  general  sense,  a  loud 
sound  articulate  or  inarticulate  uttered  by 
the  mouth  of  an  animal:  applicable  to  the 
voice  of  man  or  beast  'One  deep  cry  of 
great  wild  beasts.'  Tenny$on.—t.  A  loud  or 
vehement  sound  uttered  in  weeping  or 
lamentatloa 

And  there  shall  be  a  great  07  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  Ex.  xi6. 

He  foigetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble.    Fs.ix.t3. 

8.  Clamour;  outcry. 

The  rr7  is  fltOl.' They  come.'  SAa*. 

4.  Exclamation  of  triumph,  of  wonder,  or 
the  like.— 5.  Proclamation,  as  by  hawker^ 
of  their  wares;  public  notice  or  advertise- 
ment by  outcry. 
At  mid^iight  there  was  a  cry  made.    Mat.  xxv.  6. 

6.  Acclamation ;  expression  of  popular  favour. 

The  cry  went  once  for  thee.  SAaJk. 

7.  Public  reports  or  complaints;  noise;  fama 

Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great 
...  I  will  go  down,  and  see  whether  they  have  done 
altogether  according  to  the  cry  ol  it     Gen.  xviii.  ai. 

a  Bitter  complaints  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice. 

He  looked  for  rlghteousaees,  and  behold  a  cry. 

Is.  V.  7. 

0.  The  sound  or  voice  of  irrational  animals, 
as  of  fowls,  dogs,  ^tc;  expression  of  joy, 
fright,  alarm,  or  want— 10.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked,   hiilton. 

Hence— 11.  In  contempt,  a  pack  or  company 

of  persona. 

Would  not  thb  ...  get  me  fellowship  in  a  rt^  of 
players.  Shah. 

12.  An  object  for  which  a  political  party 
professes  great  earnestness  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes;  a  political  catchword. 

'  And  to  manage  them  (a  constituency)  vou  must 
have  a  good  cry,  said  Taper.  '  All  depends  upon  a 
good  cry.'  Disrmtli, 

Corral  t  (kri'alX  n.    [W.  ercgyr,  a  screamer.  ] 

Tne  heron. 
Gi^er  (kri'^rX  n.    One  who  cries  or  makes 

proclamation;  a  crier  (which  see). 
(fryer  (krf 6rX  n.    The  female  or  young  of 

the  goshawk  {A9tuir  palumbarius),  csiUed 

falcon-gentle. 


Crying  (kri'ing),  a.    Calling  for  vengeance 

and  punishment;  notorious;  common;  great 

Heinous  offences  are  called  crying  sins.     Lawth. 

Orylng  (kri'ingX  n.  l.  Importunate  call; 
clamour;  outcry. 

There  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the  streets.  Is.  xxlv.  11. 
2.  The  act  of  weeping;  lamentation. 

And  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  cryiH£.  Rev.  xxL  4* 

Cryolite  (kri'o-Ut),  n.  [Or.  irryos,  cold,  and 
filAot,  stone— ice-stone.]  (SNaF.AUF,.)  A 
fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminium  found  in 
Greenland,  where  it  forms  a  bed  80  feet 
thick  and  300  feet  long,  of  a  pale  grayish 
white,  snow  white,  or  yellowish  brown.  It 
occurs  in  masses  of  a  foliated  structure.  It 
has  a  glistening  vitreous  lustre.  It  has  be- 
come important  as  the  source  of  the  metal 
slumlnium.  Cryolite  has  also  been  discov- 
ered at  IMUask,  In  the  UraL 

Cryopphoroi  (kri-ofo-rus),  n.  rOr.  kryot, 
frost  &n<i  phored,  to  bear.  ]  An  Instrument 
for  showing  the  diminution  of  temperature 
in  water  by  evaporation.   One  form  consists 


Cryophorus. 

of  two  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube.  Water 
is  poured  into  one  globe  and  boiled  to  expel 
the  air,  and  while  ooillng  the  apparatus  Is 
hermetically  sealed.  When  cool  the  pres- 
sure of  the  included  steam  Is  reduced  to 
that  due  to  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  The  empty  globe  is  then 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  rapid 
evaporation  takes  place  from  the  other 

((lobe,  which  Is  soon  frozen  by  the  rapid 
owering  of  its  temperature. 

Crypt  (&ipt),  n.  [Cfr.  krypta,  to  hide.]  1.  A 
subterranean  cell  or  cave,  especially  one 
constructed  for  the  interment  of  bodies.— 
2.  That  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  building,  as 
a  cathedral,  church,  Ac.,  below  the  floor, 
set  apart  for  monumental  purposes,  and 
sometimes  used  ss  a  chapel. —8.  In  bot  a 
round  receptacle  for  secretion  present  in 
the  leaves  of  some  plants,  as  in  the  orange 
and  myrtle.— 4.  In  anat  a  little  rounded 
excrescence,  in  which  the  minute  ramifica- 
tions of  the  arteries  terminate  in  the  corti- 
cal part  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  two  last 
sentences  written  also  Crypta. 

Crsrptal  (kript'al),  o.  PerCsining  to  or  con- 
nected with  a  crypt 

The  use  of  the  crystal  or  follicular  secretion.  Is  to 
keep  the  parts  on  which  it  is  poured  supple  and 
moist,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  al  irritat- 
ing bodies  with  which  they  have  to  come  io  contait. 

DnngltsoH. 

OrTBttC  Cryptlcal  (kript'ik,  kript'lk-al),  o. 
Hidden;  secret;  occult  *  Cryptic  ways  of 
working.'    OlanvilU.    [Bare.1 

Cryptically  (kript'ik-al-U),  adv.   Secretly. 

Cryptobruidilata  (krii^td-branffk'i-ru), 
91.  [Or.  Iryptot,  concealed,  and  oranehia, 
fflUs.]  A  term  applied  to  animals  which 
have  no  conspicuous  gills. 

Cnrptotoanohlate  (krip-td-brangk'l&t).  a. 
[Gr.  kryptot,  concealed,  and  branekia,  gills.  1 
In  zoM,  having  concealed  gills;  destitute  of 
distinct  gills. 

CryptOOepbalUBncrip-td-sef'al-usy  n.  [Gr. 
kryptoe,  concealed,  and  kcphali,  the  head.  ] 
A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Chrysomelfdn,  having  the  head 
deeply  inserted  in  the  thorax,  whence  lite 
name.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty  species 
in  this  country,  but  the  most  abundant 
species  is  the  C.  eerieeut,  a  little  beetle  of 
a  brilliant  golden  green  colour,  and  about 
\  inch  in  length. 

Orsrptogam  (krtp't5-gam).  n.  [See  Crypto- 
OAMT.]  A  plant  of  the  clsss  Ciyptogamia 
(which  see). 

Cryptogamla  ( krip-td-g&'ml-a  ),n.pl.  [See 
Crtptooamt.1  The  name  given  by  Linnvus 
to  the  large  division  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom containing  plants  which  do  not  bear 
tnie  flowers  conusting  of  stamens  and  pis- 
tils. They  do  not  produce  true  seeds  contain- 
ing an  embrvo,  but  grow  from  spores,  which 
are  cells  with  one  or  two  membranes  inclos- 
ing a  uniform  gnmular  substance.  It  was 
thought  that  the  spores  were  asexual,  but 
Linnaeus  appears  to  have  anticipated,  when 
he  gave  the  name,  the  recent  discoveries  of 
two  sets  of  organs  corresponding  in  their 
functions  to  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  flo  wer- 
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ing  plants.  The  Cryptogamia  are  divided 
into  oellolar  and  rascalar  cryptogams.  The 
first  groap  includes  the  algso,  fui^,  lichens, 
charas.  liverworts,  and  mosses;  and  the 
second  group  the  ferns,  horse-tails^  moon- 
worts,  rhizocarps,  and  lycopoda 

Cryptogamian.  Cryptogamlo.  Onrpto- 
gamoos  (krip-td-grmi-an.  krip-td-gam'ik. 
Erip-tog'a-musX  a.  Pertaining  to  plants  of 
the  class  Crj^itogamia,  including  ferns, 
mosses,  sea-weeds,  mushroonu,  Ac 

CryptoganiiKtOaip-toff'a-mistXfi.  One  who 

Js  stilled  in  ayptogaamc  botany. 

Grypftoguny  (krip-tog'a-mi),  n.  [Or.  krw- 
tot,  concealed,  and  ganum,  marriage.]  Ob- 
scure fmctiflcation,  a  term  applied  to  plants 
of  the  class  Cryptogamia.     See  Cetfto- 


CryptOgnilh  Ooip'td-graf), «.  [Qr.kryptot, 
concealed,  and  graphO,  to  write.]  Some- 
thing written  in  secret  diaracters  or  cipher, 
as  a  message;  a  system  of  secret  writing. 

CrvptogTKlfiieir  (krip-tog'ra-fdrX  n.  One 
wno  wntes  in  secret  characters. 

Cnrptognpblc,  Orjnotograpliloal  (krip- 

td-graf  Ik7krip.t6-giaf 'ikal),  o.  Written  In 
secret  characters  or  in  cipher,  or  with  sym- 
pathetic ink. 

OryptCMTaphy  (krip-tog'ra-fl),  n.  [Or.  kryjh 
to8,  hidden,  and  graphs,  to  write.]  The  act 
or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters;  also, 
secret  characters  or  cipher. 

ClTPtOlOKy  (krip-toro-JlX  n.  [Or.  kryptoi, 
secret,  and  {ogrof,  discourse.]  Secret  or  enig- 
matical language. 

CryptonenilaoeaB  (krip-t6-nfi'ml-ft''s$-fi), 
n.  vL  [Gr.  kryptoi,  concealed,  and  nlma,  a 
spider's  thread.]  One  of  the  laiigest  natural 
orders  of  rose-spored  sea- weeds.  They  are  of 
a  purplish  or  rose-red  colour,  with  generally 
a  filiform,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous  frond, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  crrlindrical 
cells  connected  together  into  filaments. 
The  capsules  are  immersed,  and  are  some- 
times compound,  and  Uie  qiores  congre- 
gated without  order.  The  genera  and 
species  are  numerous,  and  occur  in  all 
climates.  Some  of  those  abounding  most 
in  gelatine  are  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

Crsrptopentameni  (krip'td-pen-ta^'me-raX 
n.  pL  [Or.  kryptot,  hidden,  penU,  five,  and 
merot,  a  part]  A  section  of  coleopterous 
insects,  having  five  tarsi  to  all  the  legs,  the 
fifth  tarsus  being,  however,  concealed. 

Oryptopbagas  (krip-tof'a-gusX  «k  [Or. 
kryptot,  concealed,  and  phagd,  to  eat:  so 
named  from  feeding  on  cryptonms.]  A 
genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the  family 
Engidn.  They  are  minute  beetles,  which 
are  found  in  fungi  and  in  flowers. 

CryptorlismoliideB  (krip-td-rin^'i-dSzX 
n.jM.  [Or.  kryptot^  concealed,  rhynehog,  a 
snout,  muzzle,  and  eido$,  resemblance.]  A 
sub-family  of  the  Curculionidae.  the  species 
of  which  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
possessing  a  groove  in  the  ches^  into  which 
the  rostrum  is  received  when  at  rest 

CiTptOStOlIiata  (krip-td-stom'a-U),  n.  pi. 
[Or.  kryjato$,  conccHsled,  andsfomo,  itomatotf 
a  mouth.]  Little  circular  nuclei  found  on 
the  surface  of  some  algas. 

Oryptotetramera  (krip'td-te-tra'me-raX 
n.  pi.  [Or.  kryptot,  nidden,  tttra,  a  prefix 
signifying  four,  and  nwrot,  a  part]  A  sec- 
tion of  coleopterous  insects  having  five  tarsi 
to  all  the  legs,  the  fourth  and  fifth  being, 
however,  concealed. 

CX7pturl]l»(krip-ta-Ti'n§),fi.p2:  [Qt.  kryp- 
tot, concealed,  and  ouro,  a  tail:  the  tail  in 
all  the  species  is  short,  and  in  some  rudi- 
mentary.] A  small  sub-family  of  South 
American  gallinaceous  birds,  the  tinamous. 
Most  of  them  are  about  the  rize  of  a  {Mut- 
ridge  or  wood-cock,  and  usually  of  a  red 
bronze  or  gray  brown  colour. 

Crystal  (kris'talX  n.  [L.  eryttaUut,  Or.  kryt- 
taUot,  from  kryot,  frost]  1.  In  ehem.  and 
minml.  an  inorganic  body,  which,  by  the 
operation  of  affinity,  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  solid,  terminated  by  a  certain 
number  of  plane  and  smootti  surfaces.  The 
chemist  procures  crystals  either  by  fusing 
the  bodies  by  heat,  and  allowing  them  gradu- 
ally to  cool,  or  by  dlssolvii^  them  in  a  fluid, 
and  then  abstracting  the  fluid  by  slow  eva- 
poration.—2.  A  species  of  glass  more  perfect 
in  its  composition  and  manufacture  than 
common  glass.  The  best  kind  is  the  Venice 
c'r>sfct^l<  Hence,  in  a  collective  sense,  idl 
nrtioles.  as  decanters,  cruets.  ^.,  made  of 
this  material.— 8.  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. 
4.  A  body  resembling  crystal  in  its  qualities, 
as  of  clearness,  transparency,  or  pmrity,  as 
water  or  other  liquid.    'Down  the  liquid 


erytUU  dropt'  Teimytotk—Roek  erytUd, 
or  mounUdii  crystal,  a  general.name  for  all 
the  transparent  ciystals  of  quartz,  particu- 
larly of  limpid  or  colourless  quartz.— /c«- 
land  cryttal,  a  variety  of  calcareous  spar, 
or  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  brought 
from  Iceland.  It  occurs  in  laminated 
masses,  easily  divisible  into  rhombs,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  refraction. 
Orsrstal  (kris'tal).  a.  Consisting  of  crystal, 
or  like  cxystal;  dear;  tranqiarent;  pellucid. 

By  cryttml  itrcmm  tbMt  nutmnu  thRMiKh  the  meads. 

Drydm. 

—Cryttal  Palace,  a  name  used  for  the  first 
time  to  designate  the  gigantic  structure  in 
Hyde  Park,  reared  in  1851,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  best  specimens  of  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, &C.,  of  the  British  and  other  na- 
tions, and  subsequently  re-erected  at  Syden- 
hauL  The  name  has  rinoe  been  applied  to 
other  similar  structures. 

Crystalliii  (kris'tal-inX  n.  An  albuminous 
substance  contained  in  the  cryirtalline  lens 
of  the  eye,  and  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be 
identical  with  globulin. 

OrystalUne  (kris'tal-inX  a.  [L.  eryttalUnw; 
Or.  krytlallifwt.]  1.  Consisting  of  crystal 
•Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryttaiUne.* 
Shak.—Z  Belating  or  pertaining  to  crystals 
or  crystallography. 

Snow  bein^  apparently  frozen  cloud  or  Tapour, 
•Rl^reiriited  l^  a  confosed  actkm  of  aysiaiimt  laws. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization. 

The  most  definite  of  the  properUe*  of  perfect 
chemical  compounds  is  their  crystaiime  ttructnre. 

4.  Resembling  crystal;  pure;  dear;  trans- 

Sarent;  pellndd.  'The  eryttcilltns  sky.' 
liJLtoti.  —CrytteUline  fieavent,m  ane.  attron. 
two  n>heres  imagined  between  the  primum 
mobikB,  or  outer  circle  of  the  heavens,  which 
bv  its  motion  was  supposed  to  carry  round 
all  within  it,  and  the  firmament  In  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  which  supposed  the  hea- 
vens to  be  solid  and  only  susceptihle  of  a 
single  motion. —CryttaUine  hununtr,  or  eryt- 
taiUne  lent,  a  lentiformpelludd  body,  com- 
posed of  a  very  white,  tranquuent,  firm  sub- 
stance, inclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule, 
and  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.  It 
is  doubly  convex,  but  the  posterior  s^ment 
which  is  received  into  the  vitreous  humour, 
is  more  convex  than  the  anterior.  The  cen- 
tral part  is  more  dense  and  firm  than  the 
exterior  parts,  and  is  made  up  of  concentric 
lamella.  It  b  of  high  refracting  power, 
and  serves  to  produce  that  refraction  of  the 
rajrs  of  light  which  is  neoessanr  to  cause 
them  to  meet  In  the  retina,  and  form  a  per- 
fect image  there. 

GrystaUme  (kris'tal-fnVn.  1.  A  crystallized 
rock,  or  one  onlv  partially  crystallized,  as 
granite.— 2.  In  (kem.  an  old  name  for  ani- 
Une. 

OrsntalUte  (kris'tal-ltX  «.  [Cryttal,  and 
Or.  litkot,  a  stone.]  A  name  fl^ven  to  whin- 
stone,  cooled  slowly  after  fusTcHL 

CrsrstaUixable  (kris'taliz-a-blX  <^  That 
may  be  crystallized;  that  may  form  or  be 
formed  into  crystala 

CrygtalHiattmi  (kris'tal-Iz-ft'^shonX  n. 
1.  The  act  or  process  by  which  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body,  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  fluid  or  by  fusion,  agidn 
coalesce  or  unite,  and  form  a  solid  body. 
If  the  process  is  slow  and  undisturbed,  the 
partides  assume  a  regular  arrangement, 
each  substance  taking  a  determinate  and 
regular  form,  according  to  its  natural  laws; 
but  if  the  process  is  rapid  or  disturbed,  the 
substance  takes  an  irregular  form.  This 
process  is  the  effect  of  rcdTrigeration  or  eva- 
poration.—2.  The  mass  or  body  formed  by 
the  process  of  crystallizing.  —Alternate  erys- 
talluation,  a  sp^es  of  crystallization  which 
takes  place  when  several  crystallizable  sub- 
stances, which  have  little  alBnity  for  each 
other,  are  present  in  the  same  solution. 
The  substance  which  is  largest  In  quantity, 
and  least  soluble,  crystallizes  first,  in  part; 
the  least  soluble  substance  next  in  quantity 
then  begins  to  crystallize;  and  thus  different 
substances,  as  salts,  are  often  deposited  in 
successive  layers  from  the  same  solution.— 
Water  (^  eryttaUization.  See  under  Watkr. 

OrystaUlxe  (kris'tal  izX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
eryttallizfd;  ppr.  eryttaUizinfr.  To  cause  to 
form  crystals;  as,  common  salt  is  eryttallited 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water. 

Orystalliie  (kris'tallzX  v.  i  To  be  converted 
into  a  crystal:  to  unite,  as  the  separate  par- 
tides  of  a  substance,  and  form  a  deter- 
minate and  regular  solid. 


Each  species  of  salt  ctystmiiists  in  a  pecotiar  f««n. 

Crystallogeiilc,  CiyBtallogoiiioal  OoM- 

tal-5-Jen''^kiis'tal-d-Jen''ik-alXa.  BelaUi« 


to  crystallogeny ;  ciystal-produdng;  as,  < 
toMfMenic  attraction. 

Cryitallogeny  Ocrls-tal-oJ'e-niX  «^  (Or. 
krystaUoe,  crystal,  and  gennad,  to  produce.] 
In  cryttal.  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  production  of  ciyttala 

Gnrstallogn^her  (kristal-og'ra-fteX  «. 
[See  Crtstallograpby.]  One  who  deacnbes 
crystals  or  the  manner  of  their  foraa- 
tion. 

CrystaUograplilo,    Cnratallograplitnal 

Q^tal-6-graf^  kris'tal-d-graT^-^O),  a. 
Pertaining  to  crystallography. 
OrystaUoaaplilcally  (kris'tal-&-gnf'ik. 
al-liX  advrin  the  manner  of  crystallogrH>hy ; 
by  crystallization. 

CxyBtallograpliy(kris-tal-oe'nt-flX«>  (Or. 
kryttaUot,  crystal,  and  grapM,  deseriplion.] 
1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystalMtati<w. 
teaching  the  principles  of  the  proceas,  and 
the  forms  and  structure  of  crystaJa.  Tbe 
form  of  any  solid  may  be  determined  by 
referring  it  to  three  rectilineal  axes,  inter- 
secting one  another  in  a  single  point  In 
some  systems  of  crystallography,  however, 
it  is  found  more  convenient  to  reier  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  to  four  axes.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  generally  adopted  i 


(g)  Monometrie,  three  rectsngnlar  axes  all  of 
equal  length.  (&)  Dimetrie,  three  reotsoign- 
Uu*  axes,  two  of  equal,  the  third  of  difl^«nt 
length,  (e)  Hexagonal,  four  axea,  three  of 
eaual  length,  in  the  same  plane,  and  fn- 
cUned  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  OCT;  the 
fourth  of  different  length,  and  at  ris^t  ani^ 
to  the  plane  of  the  other  three.  {dyTriwietrie 
or  rhombic,  three  retsnynlar  axes  of  uneqval 
lengths,  (e)  Jfonodtmo,  three  axes*  two  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  thiM  p«r> 
pendicular  to  one  and  oblique  to  the  ouer. 
If)  Dielimc,  three  axes,  two  at  right  angles, 
the  third  obUque  to  both,  {g)  Tri^tic, 
three  axes,  all  oblique  to  each  other.  The 
study  of  crystallogniphy  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  chemist  and  mineralogii^  as 
the  nature  of  many  substances  may  be 
ascertained  from  an  mspection  of  the  forms 
of  their  crjrstals.— 2.  A  disconEse  or  tre^ise 
on  crystallization. 

Crystalloid  (kris'tal-oidX  a.  [Or.  kryttaOm. 
crvstal,  and  eidot,  resemblance.]  Aesem- 
bung  a  crvstai  'The  grouping  ...  of  a 
number  of  smaller  ayttaUSid  molecntoa' 
Herbert  Spencer. 

OXTStalllUd  (kris'tal-oidX  n.  The  name 
given  by  Professor  Oraham  to  a  class  of 
bodies  which  have  tbe  power,  when  in 
solution,  of  passing  throng  meinbraDea,  as 
parchment-paper,  easily.  These  be  fbond 
to  be  of  a  crystalline  character,  and  tor 
that  reason  assigned  them  this  name.  Me- 
tallic salts  and  organic  bodies,  as  aqgar. 
morphia,  and  oxalic  add.  are  cTratalkua 
They  are  opposed  to  eolioidt,  which  have 
not  this  permeating  power.    See  Collocd. 

Cr3rBtallomancy(lms''tal-]6-man'aiXm.  (Or. 
kryttaUot,  crystal,  and  mantesa,  divmatiao.) 
A  mode  of  divining  by  means  of  a  tianapafeot 
body,  as  a  precious  stone,  crvstal  globe,  Ac. . 
formerly  in  high  esteem.  The  operator  first 
muttered  over  it  certain  formulas  of  prayer, 
and  then  gave  the  crvstal  (a  beryl  was  pre- 
ferred) into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or 
virgin,  who  thereupon,  by  oral  commnnlea- 
tion  from  spirits  in  the  crystaL  or  by  written 
characters  seen  in  it,  reodved  the  faifonna- 
tion  reouired. 

Ciyttauometnr  (kris-tal-om'et-rix  n.  [Or. 
kryttaUot,  crystal,  and  tnetron,  a  measure.] 
The  art  or  process  of  measuring  the  forms  of 
crystals. 

CrystaUometvy  was  early  recognised  as  aa  aolho- 
rixed  test  of  the  diSTerence  of  the  satntancea  which 
nearly  lucaubled  each  other.  HThrmtU. 

kris'tal-U-UpX  n.  [Or.  kry^ 
,  an  Impresuon.]  In  photoa. 

a  name  given  by  some  to  a  photographic 

picture  on  glass. 


F&te,  tAT,  fat.  fall;       me,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;       n6te,  not.  mOve;       tQbe,  tub,  bull;       oil.  pound;       ii,  Sc.  abtfae;     jT,  Sc  fsT 
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CUCKOO 


CryitaUnrgy  (krti^^jj; 
laUtM,  and  «ryon»  work.] 

OzTttololOfEr  OariB-UH-ol'ihji^ 
taUot.  and  u^m.  diacoone.  J 
(whkhMeX 

CtoBObrmnftMita  (ten^bnugk-i'inaX  ^ 
1^  (Or.  4cfew.  irteno^a  comb,  and  6m  i»- 
<Aa«,8iUa]  Van  der  Hoeren's  tenth  family 
of  iniMhiici.  eharacterized  by  apiral  ibeUa. 
and  by  haTtng  the  branchial  camv  rin  which 
there  are  aometimes  three  branchuBp  lome- 
timea  two,  and  •ometimet  only  one)  com- 
poaed  of  nnmerona  leave*  like  the  teeth  of 
a  comb,  and  contained  in  the  laat  turn  of 
thetbeU.  They  have  two  tentaclea  and  two 
eyea,  the  latter  often  pedicolate.  The 
whelk  ia  the  beat  known  member  of  this 
family.  The  lexea  are  separaie.  and  the 
external  organs  of  generation  are  diatinot. 
Some  ^>ecie8  are  freth-water  and  some  ■alt 

Otenodaotylni  (ten-d-dak'tU-oa).  n.  [Or. 
kUit,  Mmot.  a  comb,  and  daktylo$.  a  finger 
or  toe.]  A  genng  of  rodent  anfmaw,  of  Uie 
family  Octodoniina,  or  thoae  poneuhig  four 
molars  in  each  Jaw.  Baeh  foot  hat  four  toes 
only,  and  an  obsolete  clawleas  wart  in  place 
of  a  thumb.  The  tail  is  rery  short  and 
hairy.  One  speolea,  termed  the  oomb-rat, 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

Ctenoid  Oen'oid).  a.  [Or.  ktsu,  kt»nc§.  a 
oomb.  and  eidoi,  form.]  1.  C<Mnb-ahaped  — 
2.  BelongingtotheorderCtanoidai  —CUnoid 

Ctonoidrt  ( ten -oid '«•!).  n.  pi  The  third 
ordered  fossil  fishes^  according  to  the  classi- 
fication of  Affassia,  having  saUes  Jagged  or 
pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  The 
perch,  flounder,  and  tnrbot  have  scalea  of 
thia  kind.  The  naode  of  classifying  fishes 
into  four  orders— Oanoidei,  Flacoidei.  Cten- 
oidei,  and  Cydoidei— from  regard  to  their 
acalea.  thouipi  convenient  ana  Teiy  simple, 
is  now  partly  abandoned,  aa  fishes  are  found 
to  combine  the  characteristics  of  different 
ordera 

Ctenoldlaii  (ten-oid'i-an),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  order  CtenoldeL 

Cttnomyi  (ten'd-misX  «.  [Or.  kUia,  UtfiMt. 
a  oomb,  and  tiws.  a  mouse.  ]  A  genus  of  rat- 
like,  rodent  animals  in  South  America,  with 
the  habits  of  the  mole.  The  Chilian  tucu- 
tucu  is  the  beat  known  spedea.    See  Tucu- 

TUOU. 

Otanoitliora  (ten-of  d-ra).  n.  pL  [Or.  HeU, 
kUm»,  a  comb,  and  pherCt  to  bear.  1  An  order 
ol  aoalephs,  of  which  the  genus  Beroe  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  The  Ctenophora  are 
free-swimming  ocean  forms  which  never 
develop  a  ooraL  They  are  gelaUnoua-like 
bodies,  spherical  in  form,  very  delicate,  and 
transparent  Eight  bands  covered  with 
ciUa  run  from  pole  to  pole,  by  the  motion 
of  which  dlla  the  anunal  moves  along. 
The  trace  of  a  nervous  system  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  forms.    See  Bkkob. 

Clnb(kub).  n.  [Etymology  unknown.]  L  The 
voung  of  certain  quadrupeds,  aa  of  the  dog. 
lion,  bear,  or  fox;  a  puppy;  a  whelp.  Waller 
iqipues  it  to  the  young  of  the  whale.— 8.  A 
young  boy  or  giii:  in  contempt 

OthaudineinbUi«aiA/    What  wflt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  town  a  grixzle  on  thjr  case.    SMaJk. 


Ollb  (kub),  o.t  pret  A  pp.  cubbed;  ppr. 
eubbwg.  1.  To  bring  forth;  as,  a  cub  or  cuba 
S.  In  contempt,  to  bring  forth  young,  aa  a 
woman.  '  CMi'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattreaa 
laid.'    Dryden. 

Oub  (kub),  n.  [A  form  of  aoop.]  1.  A  atall 
for  oattla 

I  would  father  hare  sach  la  emt  or  keasd  than  (n 
my  closet  or  at  my  table.  Uutdtr. 

2.  A  cupboard.    Ahp,  Laud. 
Onbt  (kub),  v.t   [SeeOoop.]   Toahntupor 
confine. 

To  be  mMn/  np  oa  a  Mdden.  kaw  shall  he  be 
perplexed,  what  khall  become  of  faimf        Bmrttm. 

CnbattOttt  O^fiba'shonX  n^  [L.  cutetfo.  from 
atbo,  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of  lying  down; 
a  reclining 

CttlMUQrjt  O^fi^-to-riX  m>     Lying  down; 

reclining;  incumbent 
Oubatore  (k&Oia-tfirX  «.  [From««6cl  The 

finding  exactly  the  aoUd  or  cubic  contenta 

of  a  body. 
Ollblllldse^lMd  OniVbriJ-bedX  «.    Naut 

a  partition  made  of  boarda.  Ac,  acrosa  the 

forecastle  and  half-deck  of  a  ahip. 
Cablqr*  CuMir-titfla  (kubOii.  ka&bi-hdlX  n. 

A  snug,  confined  place. 
OnlHtniwn  (kub^ranX  a.  Drawn  or  sucked 

by  cubs.    'The  OMfr-dmam  bear.*    Skak, 
ClllM  (kfib).  «.    [Fr.  €uh€;  L.  euhu»;  Or. 

4ry6ot,  a  cube,  a  cubical  die.]    1.  In  flvom.  a 

regular  solid  body  with  six  equal  sldea,  all 


Cube. 


squarea,  and  containing  equal  angles;  a 

rectangular  parallelepiped,  which  has  all  its 

six  sides  sqnarea.    The  cube  ia 

used  aa  the  meaanring  unit  of 

aolid  content,  as  the  square  ia 

that  of  superficial  content  or 

area.    Cnbea  of  different  sides 

are  to  one  another  aa  the  third 

powers  of  the  number  of  units 

In  their  sidea— 2.  In  arUk.  the 

product  of  a  number  multiplied  into  itself, 

and  that  product  multiplieid  into  the  same 

number;  the  multiplication  of  any  number 

twice  by  itaelf;  aa,4x4»lfi,  and  16x4s64, 

the  cube  of  4. 

The  law  of  the  planets  b.  Itet  the  squares  of  die 
times  of  their  revolutions  ate  preportaonal  to  the 
rwAcr  of  their  mean  distances.  Grew. 

8.  In  dlq.  the  third  power  in  a  series  of 
geometiical  proportionala  continued;  as  a 
is  the  root,  aa  or  a*  the  souare,  and  aaa 
or  a*  the  cube. — Cute  root  u  the  nun^ter  or 
quantity  which,  multiplied  into  itself,  and 
tnen  into  the  product,  produces  the  cube ; 
or  which  twice  multiplied  into  itself,  pro- 
duces the  number  of  which  it  ia  the  root; 
thua,  8  is  the  cube  root  or  side  of  27.  for 
8xS«0,  and  Zx^^tl.—DvstHcatkm  q/  tiu 
cube.   See  DUPUGATIOK. 

Cube  O^bX  v.t  pret  A  pp.  tubed;  ppr. 
etiHn^.  To  raise  to  the  cubeor  third  power, 
bj  multiplying  a  number  or  quantity  into 
ttaeU  twicer 

Oubeb  Ortk^H  n.  [Ar.  kababan;  Indian 
kebaba.]  The  small  spicv  beny  of  the P^>er 
Cufr«6a,  from  Java  and  the  other  East  India 
Islea.  It  resembles  a  arain  of  pefper,  but 
ia  aomewhat  longer.  In  aromatic  warmth 
and  pungen<nr  cubeba  are  far  inferior  to 
but  iotj  are  much  valued  for  their 
uae  in  dlaeaaea  of  the  urinary  aysteuL  Some- 
timea  called  Cubeb-pepper. 

Oubeba  Ocfi'he-baX  n.  The  name  of  a  genua 
of  piperaceous  shrubs,  the  distinguishing 
featnrea  of  which  are  the  dioecious  fiowers. 
partially  covered  by  sessile  bracts,  and  the 
fruit  which  is  placed  on  what  appears  to 
be  a  stalk,  but  which  is  only  a  contraction 
of  the  base  of  the  fruit  itsell  They  are 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  many  of  them 
are  climbing  plants.  Cub^ta  oficinalia  jrlelds 
the  cubebs  of  commerce.    See  Cubib. 

Cube-ore  Ckfib'drX  n.  Hexahedral  oUvenite 
or  arseniate  of  iron,  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour. 

Oube-epar  (kfib^apirX  n.  An  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Cable;  CabKml  (kfiblk.  kfibik-al).  a.  [L. 
euMeto,  from  eubue.  Bee  drsi.]  Having 
the  form  or  propertiea  of  a  cube;  that  ma^ 
be  or  is  contained  within  a  cube.  A  eubvc 
foot  of  water  ia  the  water  that  may  be  con- 
tained within  aix  equal  sidea.  each  a  foot 
square.— CuMe  number,  same  as  Cube  %— 
Citbie  quantity, tatQ9UBCube3.—Cub%e 
(»»n,  in  o^.  is  an  eqnation  in  which  the 
est  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  cut 

Camca  O^^k^-l^X  ^  A  very  fine  kind  of 
shalloon. 

CuUoiiiUy  Oc^blk-al-liX  adv.  In  a  cubical 
method. 

CTuWrnlnnw  <kfib1k-al-nesX  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  cubical 

CubiOQlar  Ocfih.ilPfi-l«rX  a.  [L.  cubieulum, 
a  sleeping-room.]  Belonging  to  a  chamber. 
'  The  inseparable  eubieuiar  companfon.' 
Howell. 

CnbionlaXT  (kflb-ik^-hi-ri),  a.  [L.  cubieu- 
lum, a  bed-roomj  Fitted  for  the  posture 
of  bring  down.    fRare.] 

Cabiciuet  (kfiOn-kfin,  n.  [L.  cubieulum,  a 
bed-chamber.  ]  A  bea-diamber;  a  chamber. 

CllMcalOt(k&-bik'a-16X«>  Abed-chamber; 
aduunber. 

Where  shall  I  find  rout    Well  call  at  the  €uHn$^. 

5k*JL 

Cubttbnn  (kfl1/i-f ormX  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  cube. 

CabOe  (k<k-bflSX  n.  [L.,  a  conch,  a  bed,  the 
bed  of  a  stone.]  In  arek.  the  ground- work, 
or  lowest  course  of  stones  in  a  buUdinir. 

Cubit  (kfi'bitX  «.  [L  eubitue,  the  elbow, 
an  eU.  From  a  root  cub,  signifying  to  bend, 
seen  in  OaeL  ett6aeA.  bent,  and  L.  eubmre, 
to  lie  down.  ]  1.  In  amoL  the  fore-arm;  the 
ulna,  a  bone  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrtet— 2.  A  lineal  measure,  being  the 
length  of  a  man'a  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  The  cubit 
among  the  ancienta  waa  of  a  different  length 
among  different  nationa  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
states  the  Roman  cubit  at  17j^  inchea,  the 
cubit  (tf  the  Bcripturea  at  a  little  less  than 
22  inchea,  and  the  English  cubit  at  18  inches. 


Cubital  (kft'bit-alX  a.  1.  Of  the  length  or 
measure  of  a  cubit  'OuMo^atature.'  Sir 
T.  Browns.— 2.  Pertaining  to  tiw  cubit  or 
ulna;  aa,  the  cubital  nerve;  cubital  artery; 
cubital  muacle.— C^iMto/  vein,  in  entom.  the 
inner  or  posterior  vein  or  nervnre  of  the 
wings  of  certain  insects. 

Cubnal  O^lkit-alX  ft.  A  sleeve  for  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

Cublted  (kfi'bit^X  A-  Having  the  measure 

of  a  cubit 
CuUtug  (kfi'bit-usX  n.    [L.]    In  anat  the 

fore-arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist 
CubO-CUbe  (kfib'd-kQbX  n.     In  math,  the 

sixth  power  of  a  number;  the  square  of  the 

cube;  thna,  84  ia  the  cubo-cube  of  2l 
Cub^-CUbO-oabe  (kfib-ft-kfib'd-kfibX  n.    In 

math,  the  ninth  power  of  a  number;  the 

cube  of  the  cube;  thus,  612  is  the  eubo-cubo- 

cube  of  2. 
Cubo-dodeoabedna  (kfib-«-dO'de-ka-hr- 

dralX  a.    Presenting  the  two  forms,  a  cube 

and  a  dodecahedron. 
Cuboid,  Cuboidal  (MU/oid,  kfib-oid'alX  a. 

[Or.  kyboe,  a  cube,  and  eidoe,  likenesa] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cube,  or  differing 
little  from  it;  as  the  cuboid  bone  of  the 
tarsus  or  anlde  of  man  and  other  vertebrata. 

2.  In  palawn.  an  epithet  applied  to  the  mid- 
dle bone  of  the  first  tarsal  row,  in  the  hind 
paddle  of  an  ichthyosaurus  or  plesiosaurus. 

CubO-OOtaliedial  (kfib-d-ok'ta-hi^dralX  a. 
Presenting  a  combination  of  the  two  forms, 
a  cube  and  an  octahedron. 

Cuddllg-Stool  Ocuk'ing-sUilXn.  [O.E.  eukke, 
coke,  IceL  InUa,  to  ease  one's  self;  IceL' 
kiikr,  dung,  ordure;  from  the  construction 
of  the  chslr.]  A  chair  in  which  an  offender, 
aa  a  refractory  woman  or  defaulting  brewer 
or  baker,  was  placed,  usually  before  her  or 
his  own  door,  to  be  hooted  at  or  pelted  by 
the  mob.  The  cucking-stool  has  oeen  fre- 
quently confounded  with  the  duoking-stool; 
but  the  former  did  not  of  itself  admit  of  the 
ducking  of  its  occupant,  although  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  tumbrel  it  was  sometimes 
used  for  that  purpoae. 

These,  mounted  in  a  chair<«rule. 

Which  modems  call  a  etuiUtv-seto/, 

March  proudly  to  the  river  srae.      Hudihrat. 

CudCOld  (kuk'old),  n.  [Lit  one  who  ia 
cuckooed,  from  O.Fr.  (hypothetical)  eoucoul 
«Fr.  eoueou;  L.  cuemue,  a  cuckoo;  the  op- 
probrium in  the  term  is  derived  from  the 
cuckoo's  habit  of  depoaiting  her  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds.]  A  man  whose  wife  is 
false  to  his  bed;  the  husband  of  an  adulteress. 

Cudrold  (kuk'old).  V,  t  L  To  make  a  man  a 
cuckold  by  crimmal  conversaticm  with  his 
wife. 

If  thou  can'st  ntek«U  hiro,  thou  dost  thyself  a  (dea. 
sure,  and  me  a  sport  Shah. 

2.  To  make  a  husband  a  cuckold  Iqr  crimi- 
nal conversation  with  another  man. 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam. 

Nor  strut  in  streets  with  Amaxonian  pace; 

For  that's  to  nukotd  thee  before  thy  face.    Drydtn. 

Cudroidlie  (kuk'old-Iz),  vX  To  make  a 
cuckold  of;  to  cuckold. 

Cu^c01dl7(kuk'old-liXa.  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  a  cuckold;  mean;  sneaking.  '  Poor 
cu«M4Xy  knave.*    Shak, 

Cnekold-maker  O^n^old-m&k-^),  n.  One 
who  has  criminal  conversation  with  another 
man's  wife;  one  who  makes  a  cuckold. 

Cutikoldom  Orok'old-umX  n.     The  act  of 
adultery;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 
She  is  conspiring  ntck»U«m  against  me.      DrydfM. 

CnckOldry  (kuk'old-ri).  n.  The  system  of 
debauching  other  men  s  wives;  the  state  of 
being  made  a  cuckold. 

How  would  certain  topics,  as  aldermanity.  cuckold- 

7f,  have  sounded  to  a  Terentlan  auditory,  though 
ercnce  himself  had  been  allre  to  translate  them? 

Latmb. 

Cuokold'8-knot,  CuokOld'a-iiebk  (kuk'- 
oldz-not,  kuk'oldz-nekX  n.  HauL  a  knot 
securing  a  rope  to  a  spar,  the  two  parts 
beixig  crossed  and  seized  together. 

Cuckoo,  Cuckow  (ku'xo,  k«'k6X  »*• 

(Directly  from  Fr.  ooueou,  L.  cucuIum; 
oomp.  O.  kukuk,  D.  Iwsiroeir,  Or.  kokkux, 
fOcr.  kokila.]  1.  A  scansorial  or  climbing 
bird  of  the  genus  Cuculus.  the  type  of  the 
family  Cucuudie.  The  note  is  a  call  to  love, 
and  continued  only  during  the  amorous  sea- 
son. 1 1  belongs  to  the  zygodacty lous  or  yoke- 
footed  tribe  of  birds,  or  those  which  have 
the  toee  dtnated  two  before  and  two  behind, 
so  that  the  feet  are  adapted  rather  for  grasp- 
ing branchea  than  for  climbing.  The  true 
cuckoos,  to  which  the  typical  appellation 
Cuculus  is  nowrestricted,are  mostly  confined 
to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  diietly 
India  and  Africa,  though  some  are  summer 


ch,  eAain;     eh,  Sc  locA;     g,  yo;     J.>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     TH,  (Aen;  th,  <Ain;     w,  idg;    wh,  teAig;    zh,  azure.— flee  KST. 


crrcKoo-BCFS 


rMUoMof  the  cotdsr  clinutss.    Thi 
oon  Euitipeiui  cackoo  ICueulta  eaaanit) 

>  bird  about  tlis  il»  o(  ■  r — "  -' ■ 

nthar  appoufug  ol  that  ' 


ibnnduica  of  ita  plamate.  Tha  well-knawn 
Tenul  ull'Dala  of  tlili  ipsuln  la  Etoenllj 
lint  h««Td,  In  the  ioutli  ot  BwlaDd,  about 
OwmlddlsofAprlL  Thli  UrdTIika  (be  cow- 
buntlDg.  dspodU  It*  egg*  In  ttaa  Mat  ot 
■oms  other  ipsolei,  genenllj  I 


wagtail.    Tha  young  en 


it.orpledwa(ar- 


a«t  lla  roimg  companloiu  aa  bood  aa  they 
■n  hatched.  The  old  cnckDoa  1«s>s  Ihla 
countiT  In  tha  lint  wsek  ot  July,  reClring 
■oathward^  but  the  young  cuckoos  remain 
tiU  September.  When  Ou 
Bpend  (he  olnler  la  not  well 

4  Uied  ot  pel ■-  ■ 

Talent  to  tbe 


u  of  theiB 


10  Scotch^ 


OnokOO-ttndOiu'kb-bud).  n.  A  plant  of  I 
genua  SaDunculu^  the  R.  tmlba4ti4:  caLI 
aUo  BKUer-cup. 

OnckM-flawer  (kn1ia-llDu-«r),  n.  can 
miru  prattTuit,  a  native  wiLci  dower ;  al 
a  huoa  given  Co  the  LyehnuJtoKuculi. 

OuakMI-plllt<ku1ia-plnlXn.  Anatlve^ 


the  Xmni  maadatum:  called  alao  TFaki- 

iti.  CucbWa-nuJd  (kulmi- 

■      ■'  to  the  wry-neck  or  Yunx 
Lppesring   about  the 


parta  of  Eiiglani 


uthec 


Jnokoo-apit,  Onckoo-ipitue  (kuitd-apit, 

ku'kO-ipit-l),  n.   A  tmth  or  apume  foundDD 
planta,  being  a  •ecretion  [nrmed  by  the  larra 


■(ka-kQ'balni),  n.     Ag 

Knta,  nat.  order  Caryopliyllaceai. 
a  aingJe  apeciea  with  traillug  ab 
poille  leaTca.and  while  llowen  roll 

Aala.  and  eatabliahed  ItaaU  (or  loj 

(ku-kUll-di),  n.  pi.    [L 


tainlly  of  Kanaorial  blrda.  placed  by  Cuvjer 

■lightly  arched  compreiaeil  beak,  a  torn 
rounded  tall,  long  wloga,  and  faet  rathe 
adapted  for  graaping  a  perch  than  for  oliml: 

CaeDllUM  (kit  ka-ll'ni),  n.  pi.    [L  cueuJui 


iR  the  pollen  of  d 
innha  of  other  her 


to  ilepoilt  their  egp. 


bird!.-!.  A  anh-famUy of 
talolng  the  genuine  cuckooa. 

OnonllUl*  (kd-kul-U'rll),  n.  |L..  from  m- 
etiiliBt,  a  hood.  ]  InanaC  abroad  hood-like 
muacle  of  the  icapDla:  called  alao  Travtiiu: 

OncOUAto,  Oncnllatad  (XQ'kul-kt.  tifkui- 
it-edX  a.  [L.  attuitatut,  from  cucitltiu,  a 
baod.acnwl.1    I.  Hooded:  cowled:  corered 

•emblance  ot  a  bood :  or  iHde  at  the  top  and 
drawn  to  a  point  below.  In  shape  ot  a  cotdcal 
roll  ot  paper:  aa.aeuctiUaU  leaf  or  nectaiy. 
J.  AppIiB.1  to  the  prothorai  ot  Iniecta  when 
It  la  elevaled  hito  a  kind  ot  hood  which  n- 
celvei  the  head. 
OnCoUlu  (ku-knl'na),  n.     (Lt    t.  A  cowl  or 

Fate.  Ur,  [at,  l»U:       mi,  met,  hir;       pU 


OaonmlMr  (k^ninni-bAr),  n.  [tY.  eoneomin, 

cumniii,  a  cocomber.  ]  The  name  of  a  plant, 
Cmamii  aotiDiu;  applied  ■!»  to  ita  trull, 
which  la  edible,  and  In  an  onrlpe  aUte  ii 
UMd  In  pIcUei.  See  Cuoni 
tquirtinp  —  "     "" 


Sea  EOBALLIUH. 


btr,  the  ^ebaUium  agntu. 
CkH-kDin-btr-lrt),  n.    The 


ct  ot  the  Alleghanlea    i 


A  genua  of  pliuta.  oaL  order  CucurhilaceE, 
oontahiing  about  thirty  apeciea  found  In 
tnpkal  coontrlea.  Iliey  are  annual  herha 
Irani  a  parennlat  root,  with  hairy  alenu  and 
'■■»oa,  apraadlng  over  the  ground  nt  r.umh- 

TbayluH' " — " — °—  — ' 

:yllndrlca., , 

known  apeciea 
Gumoer),  "  """ 
trodnced 


_  .J  C.  ulinu  (the  cl 
ot  the  Levant,  bnt  In- 


n  UTS,  a 


.  and  priaed  aa  an  OKU- 
lent     When  young  they  are  pickled  under 

a  native  pethaps  ol  Uie  Caaplan  region,  but 
cultivated  from  Che  earlleal  timea  In  Europe. 
C.  CitraU\u  l>  the  water  melon,  mora  valued 
aa  an  eaculent  abroad  than  with  ua  C.  Co- 
laeurMii  (the  bitter  ap|  ~ 
ber>  la  a  native  ot  Turk 

pulp  of  the  IrulC  ylelda  the  colocynlh  of  th 

Oocnrlilt,  Oocnrtiita  (kS'kir-bll,  kbliSi 
bit),  n.  (Fr.  cucvrbiU,  L  cucurtila,  agourd 
A  chemical  leBiel  originally  la  the  ahape  c 


nouth.    1 


1,  with  ila  head  01 


UatllUllai: 


CdCUTUU  (kO-kemit-a), 


n.    (L,  a  gourd] 
.  „    . .  der  CucurbltaceiB, 

There  are  about  a  doieu  gpedei  hihahlting 
the  wanner  reglona  ot  the  world.  They  are 
craeplngannuala.  with  lobed.  cordat*  leavea. 
lai^  yellow  Oowara.  and  Beahy,  generally 
very  large  tmlta  The  pompion  or  pumpkin 
gourd  la  C.  Pepa  There  are  many  varietiei 
of  tbi*  apedaa,  one  of  them  being  the  well- 

elon-pu: 

_lBlh». 

OncQrl>lUOM»(ka-k(rTjlH-a*-«Xn.p'-  [S™ 
CucTTKBrra.)  A  naL  order  of  polypetalout 
dicDtyledonona  planta,  with  the  petala  more 
or  leu  nnltad  Into  a  monopelaloua  corolla. 
conalaUng  ot  climbing  or  trulUug  apedea 
with  unlaeiual  Bowera.  Kabroua  aiema  and 
leava,  and  a  more  or  leea  pulpy  fruit.  An 
acrid  principle  pervadaa  the  order;  when 
thli  pr^clple  la  greatly  dllTuaed  the  frulla 

ceutrated  they  are  dangeroua  or  actively 
ppiaonouB.  aa  In  the  colocjnth  and  bryuoy. 
The  order  comprehenda  the  melon,  gourd, 
cucumber,  colocynlh,  and  bryony. 
OacnrblUo»OU«(ka-ktr^lt-a"BhuaXa.  Re- 
Hmbllnga  gourd:  aa,  RjcurfrilacrDua  planta. 


when  not  grazing  or  eating:  or  that  portion 

and  chewed  at  once.  —2.  A  portion  of  tobaccc 
held  in  the  month  aod  chewed,  a  ituid  (which 
irB\~TBcl\caaitaid  Ifia.).  (o  ponder:  to 
reflect;  to  ruminate.  'CCr<n'<v  (Aa  cut  ol 
■weet  and  bitter  fancy.'  SSai. 
OndbsftT  (kudliir),  n.    {After  Dr  OuIAixn 

A  purple  or  vlolet-colonrrd  powder,  uaed  In 


in  Sweden,  Bcotland.  the  north  ol __ 

Ac  It  la  partially  aoluble  In  boUlna  wa 

being  rvd  with  ac-_ 
and  Tiolat  blue  with 
alkallea.  It  la  pre- 
patvd  aaitf  In   V- 


'  The  . 


-a  arehlL 


li  and  briltiancy  to  the  bluet  dj 

digo, 

I  (knd'dn),  n.     [Fnbabty  mean! 


jttpiin 


propped  upon  hia  atatt.' 
CiidlllB  [kud'dl],  i.i  pret 
ppr.   ewUluu,     (Perhapi 


Be  bra,  E,  maUe,  Be  miekli.  S 
It  from  ecuIA  In  itncevta.)  1-Tor 
alght  Into  a  cloae  placei  to  Uecln 


X.  To  Johi  in  an  embrace.    [ProTlncial  Kng- 
Uab  and  Scotch.) 

»_.>.«.  A_jjj,>  _.     "- hna;  to  fondle;  to 
(Fnvlndtl 


Cuddle  (kud'dl},  «.L  To  hi 
prvti  oloae.  ao  aa  to  keep  »i 
Ei^ltah  and  Scotch.) 

""" ;'<c;^' 


Onddle  (kud'i — 
IProvlnclBl  EngUah  and  Scotch.] 
(joddr  (kud'dl).  n.  rprobahlr  a  word  of 


three-l^ged  atand  naed  ai  a  iDlcnim  In 
lifting  or  laying  railroad  blocka. 
Ooddr  (knd'dIX  n.   [Sc.  ewUiA,  culli.    Camp 
end.]    A  Bah  ot  Che  cod  family.  Codvi  eor- 
bmariiu,  called  alao  Ote  Caal-JUIt  (which 

Owwal  (koj'el),  n.  [W.  oe^rl,  acndgcl,  trcm 
eco,a!unporahortpleceot  wood.)  Aahort 
tUckatIck:  a  club. 

— rDemuUaewbeli.toforbBU'thecnoleat; 
toownone'aaelllieatcn.  See  under  CHon 
—To  tote  up  the  eudpali  for  one,  to  aland 
boldly  forth  In  defence  ot  one, 
Ondcel  (kuj'el).  a.t  pret.  A  pp.  nidgtUi4: 
ppr.  eudiitaing.  To  beat  with  a  cudgel  or 
thick  atlck;  (o  beat  In  generaL 
If  be  were  bere,  1  >DuJd  ni4gtl  bim  ttkc  a  d^c 


OndnUar   (kufel-tri  n.     One  who  beata 

with  a  cudgel 
CtUlcelUnx  (kuj'el-lna),  n.    A  beatfaig  wllh 

a  cudgel;  aa,  I  gave  Mta  a  rudt/tUiing. 
Cad»l-pl»y  (kulel-pli), «.   Aabamorml 

Ondnl-proorCkoJ'el-pntO.B'   AUelonalal 
a  cudgel;  not  to  be  hojl  by  beatliw    Siaft- 

Cttaw»adtknd'w*d),n.  [Probably  compud 
from  CMIen-iHed.  ]  The  papular  name  oT 
the  Britlth  apeciea  ol  Onaphallnm,  FUago, 
and  Antannarla,  all  ol  which  ate  coTcnd 
. Boft  cottony  pi'   

O),  n.    [Fr.  T«__. 

Wedgwood,  however,  aaaert*  i 
atrlcal  uw  "  '-  '■-'—^  »— 
letter  ulL 


from  Q  (the  Ant 


when  they  were  to  enter  and  apeak.)  L  The 
tall;  the  end  of  a  thing,  aa  the  hmg  clitl  of 
a  wig,  or  a  long  rail  ot  hair:  queue  — t  the 
laat  worda  of  a  ipeech  which  a  player,  who 
la  to  aDBWer.calcbea  and  regards  aa  an  inli- 

the  atage  what  or  when  to  apeak. 


I,  ponud;       il.  Sc  al 


CUE 
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CULMINATE 


4.  The  part  which  any  man  ia  to  play  in  his 
turn. 

Were  it  my  cm  to  fifbt.  5Aal. 

The  fleitble  concUre.  fiiKlIng  thejr  had  mhtoken 
their  cut,  promptly  aoswerod  ia  the  ncgMive. 


&  Homoor,  torn  or  t«mper  of  mind. 

M]raacle<«u)iii  thoroagblygoodrtM.    Dicktns. 
When  tbev  work  one  to  a  proper  cut, 
WhM  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  da     Crakkt. 

0.  The  Straight,  tapering  rod  used  in  playing 
billiards.—?.  A  support  fOT  a  lance;  a  lanoe- 
rest 

Ooet  (kQ),  «.t  To  tie  into  a  coo  or  tail 
Ooet  (M).  n.  [From  q,  the  initial  letter  of  L. 
onodrants  farthing.  1  1.  A  farthing.  ffi(A«r. 
1  A  fkrthing's  worth;  the  qnantl^  bought 
with  aflurthing,  as  a  small  onantity  of  bread 
or  beer.  Nares  says  that  toe  term  was  for- 
merly oorrent  in  the  English  nnirflnitiet, 
the  letter  q  being  the  muic  in  the  battery 
books  to  denote  such  a  portion. 

YoaareCtin 
To  riae  your  bcHy  out  with  shoolder  fee*. 
With  rMqw,  and  kklaayt,  and  OMT  of  siagli  beer. 

Bmu.  Of  Fl. 
Coerpo  (kweKpdX  n.  [Sp.  cusrpo,  L.  oorput, 
the  iMxiy.  ]  The  body.  —In  cumo,  a  phrase 
borrowed  from  Spanish,  for  being  without 
a  cloak  or  upper  garment,  or  without  the 
formalities  of  a  full  dress,  so  that  the  shape 
of  the  body  Is  exposed;  bencOp  fig,  naked 
or  unprotected.  '  Exposed  mcu«rpo  to  their 
rage/   Hudibrtu. 

Cos  (kufX  n.    [From  a  root  that  appears  in 
8w.  kvffa^  to  thrust,  to  push,  to  cuff ;  Ham- 
burg malect,  kt^f^n,  to  box  the  ears.]    L  A 
blow  with  the  fist;  a  stroke;  a  box. 
The  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  hia  such  a  at/* 
That  down  fell  prictt  and  book.  SMaJk. 

S.  A  blow  or  stroke  in  general  'Withwound- 
ing«ii#of  cannon's  fterybalL*  Miir.forMam, 

Oiur  (kuiX  «^t  L  To  strike  with  the  fist,  as 
a  man;  or  with  talons  or  wings,  as  a  fowl— 
*Cug  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy 
sword.'  Shak.—2.  To  bulfet  in  any  way. 
'  CuMtd  by  the  gale.'    Ttnmifton. 

CttB(kuf),  v.i    To  fight;  to  scuffle. 
The  peers  cmjfto  makm  the  rabble  q>orL     Drydm. 

Cuff  (kuf),  n.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  eoife,  li 
et^fia,  a  coTering  for  the  head,  a  coif,  hence 
a  Gorering  for  the  hand.  ]  1.  llie  fold  at  the 
end  of  a  sleere;  the  part  of  a  sleere  turned 
back  from  the  hand.  'Band,  short  eufi, 
and  a  peaked  beard.'  Arhuthnot—%  Any- 
thing occupying  the  place  of  such  a  fold,  as 
a  loose  band  worn  over  the  wristband  of  a 
shirt 

CoflC  (kaUk),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Cufa, 
in  the  pTOTince  of  Bagdad,  which  contained 
the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists  of 
the  Koran:  spedflcally  applied  to  the  char- 
acters of  the  Arabic  alphabet  used  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  in  which  the  Koran 
was  written;  Kufla 

Cvfuar  (k</gir),  n.    Same  as  Cougar. 

Cm  bono  (n  bo'ndX  [L.  ]  For  whose  bene- 
fit? Popularly,  for  what  use  or  end?  It  is 
a  contraction  for  Cui  $»t  bcnot  UL  to  whom 
is  it  for  a  benefit? 

Cnlf  (klifX  n.    Same  as  Coo/. 

CniiMiC*  (kwin'aj),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
coinaa0.]  The  making  up  of  tin  into  pigs, 
<tc.,  for  carriage. 

OnlnUM  (kwi-rasO.  n.  [Fr.  euirane,  from 
cuir,  leather,  hide;  L.  eorium,  the  sldn.  The 
cuirass  was  originally  made  of  buff  leather.  ] 
A  breastplate;  a  pioce  of  defensive  armour 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  and 
coveringthe  body  from  the  neck  to  the 
tdrdle.  The  cuirass  seems  to  have  been  first 
adopted  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles 

1 .  when  the  light  cavalry  were  armed  with 
buff  coats,  having  the  breast  and  back 
covered  with  steel  plates.  Subsequently 
this  piece  of  armour  fell  into  disuse,  and 
was  only  re-assumed  after  Waterloo.  The 
Ist  and  2d  Life  Guards  and  Boyal  Horse 
Guards  Blue  are  now  the  only  cuirassiers  in 
the  British  army. 

CttlraMler(kwi.ras-sgrOL  n.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cuirass  or  breastplate.  '  CutrosfMrs, 
all  in  steel,  for  standing  fight'  Milton, 

Culr-lxmllly.  Oolivboaim  (kw6rb6-iMl, 
kwdr-bo-^lfygX  n.  [Fr.  J  Leather  softened  by 
l>oiling,  then  impressed  with  ornaments,  ! 
used   for  shields,  girdles,   sword-sheaths,  , 
small,  boxes  or  coffers,  pen-cases,  purses,  < 
shoes,  and  many  other  articles;  also,  in  the  ! 
sixteenth  century,  for  hangings  for  rooms  ' 
gilded  and  painted,  and,  when  heightened  . 
by  gold  or  silver,  known  ascutr  donor  euir 
orotnU.    Specimens  in  this  latter  use  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Chatsworth.  i 


OQlab,  Ouiito  (kwis),  n.  [Fr.  tuUm;  Pr. 
e%ui$ta:  It  ooscto,  from  L.  eosM,  the  hip.] 
Defensive  amour  for  the  thighs,  originally 
of  buff  leather,  which  was  gradually  super- 
seded by  plate  iron  or  steeL  Cnishes  were 
introdueed  into  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  oentury.  See  cut  under 
Armour. 

I  saw  yotmg  Harry  wHh  hit  beaver  on. 
His  cMitha  on  his  thigh,  gallantly  aimed. 
RiM  Uom  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury. 

Oatltne  (kwd-zfinO,  n.  [Fr. ;  It  ctictno,  from 
L.  eoquina,  art  of  cooldng.  a  kitchen,  from 
eo9u«,  to  cook.  See  Cook.]  l.  A  kitchen;  the 
cooldng  department— 2.  Manner  or  style  of 
cooking;  cookery. 

Ouiito (kwisX  n.    [fV]  SeeCuiSH. 

CnluhySft  n.  [O.Fr.  euistin.]  A  cushion. 
Chauctt. 

OoltUdni  (Uif i-kinsl  fi.  (Dim.  from  8c 
etot,  the  ankle.]    Gaiters.    [Scotch.] 

Ciimo»CutUloO(tttUv.t  [Probably  another 
form  of  O.E  and  So.  kUiU.  to  tickle:  G. 
AOcslik]    [Sootoh.]    LToUckle. 


Sty  tw,  Surtt. 


And  ■owy  a  wasry  cat  I 
To  c««tfr  the  aoor^avTs  taiL 


S.  To  wheedle. 

sir  wnUam  might  fust  stitch  yoor  auld  barony  to 
her  gown  ^eert.  and  he  wad  $aam  tmOi*  another  out 
o'  sonobody  else.  Sir  ^K  ScM. 

OQldOOQnil'dd),  fl.  [Gael  ee(U,  servant,  and 
Dt»  God,  afterwaros  Latinized  into  cultor 
Dei,  wonhii>per  of  God.  ]  One  of  an  ancient 
Older  of  monks  who  formerly  lived  in  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  originated  in  the  sixth  century 
by  St  Columba,  who  evangelized  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  founded  the  fsmed 
monastoy  in  lona. 

Cul-do-no  (klU'de-sak),  n.  [Fr.,  Ut  the 
bottom  of  a  Mg.]  1.  A  street  which  is  not 
open  at  both  ends;  a  place  that  has  no 
thoroughfare;  a  blind  allev.— S.  MUit  the 
situation  in  which  an  army  finds  itself  when 
it  is  hemmed  in  behind  and  at  the  sides, 
and  has  no  exit  but  bv  the  front —8.  In  not 
Awt  any  natural  cavity  or  bag,  or  tubular 
vessel,  open  only  at  one  end.— 4  Fig.  an 
Inconclusive  argument 

Ovlerago  (kur«r-ftJX  n.  [Fr.  nif,  L  etdut, 
the  poneriors.]  A  plant,  Polygonum,  hydro- 
piper.  Called  also  Smairt-weed  and  Arw- 
emart    See  Smart-wkkd. 

Onlettoi  (kYi-letsO.  n.  pi  [Dhn.  otVr.eul, 
the  posteriora]  In  ane.  armour,  the  over- 
lapping platea  from  the  waist  to  the  hip 
which  protected  the  back  of  the  knight 

Onlex  (kfileks).  n.  [L,  a  gnat]  A  genus  of 
insects,  including  the  common  gnat  (C. 
pipi0m\  the  type  of  the  sub-familyCulicidsB. 

Onlielda  (kfi-Us'i-d^}.  n.vL  A  sub-family  of 
dipterous  insects,  famUy  TipuUdn.  The 
genus  Culex  comprehends  the  common  gnat 
and  the  mosouito. 

Cnllcifiinn  (kfl-UsM-formX  ^  [L.  eulex, 
eulieie,  a  gnat  or  flea,  and  forma,  form.] 
Of  the  form  or  shape  of  a  gnat  or  flea. 

CuIUAwan  Bark  (kaura-wan  bUrkX  tL  A 
valuable  aromatic,  pungent  bark,  the  pro- 
duce of  Cinnamomum  CulHaufan,  a  tree  of 
the  Moluccas,  useful  In  indigestion,  diar- 
rhoea, Ac.  It  comes  to  maiicet  covered  with 
a  white  epidermis,  hut  is  nddlsh  yellow 
inside.   Called  also  Clove-bark. 

Cullnarllj  (kfiOin-a-ri-li),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  Kitchen  or  cookenr;  in  connection 
with,  or  in  rolation  to,  a  kitchen  or  cookery; 
sa,  I  was  engaged  e«(2ciiariZy  when  you  came. 

Cimiianr  (ktrlin-a-riX  a.  [L.  euUnariut, 
from  eulina,  O.L.  eolma  (contr.  for  eoquU- 
tna),  a  kitchen.]  Belatlng  to  the  kitchen,  or 
to  the  art  of  cookery;  used  in  kitchens;  as, 
a  culinary  fire;  a  euHnary  vessel;  culinary 
herbs. 

Onll  (kulX  v.t.  [Fr.  eueiUir;  Pr.  ooHiir;  It 
cogliere,  from  L.  eolligere,  to  collect— eol  for 
con,  together,  and  leaere,  to  gather.]  1.  To 
pick  out;  to  separate  one  or  more  things 
irom  others;  to  select  from  many;  as.  to  etUl 
flowers.    'And  611^  their  flower.'    Shak. 

One  rose,  but  one.  by  those  fair  fingers  nt/ttd 
Were  worth  a  hundred  Uaaes.  TcMn^scn. 

2.  To  gather;  to  pick  up;  to  collect 

And  much  of  wild  and  wonderful 

In  these  rude  isles  night  fancy  cuiL     Sir  JF.  Scott. 

In  mine  own  ladT-palm  I  ctUfd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  triclcling  drop-wise  from  the  deft. 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands. 

iCH^ystn. 

Cull  (kul).  n.  [Contr.  of  cofZy  (which  see>] 
A  fool;  a  dupe. 
Cullender  <kuFen-d£rX  n.    A  strainer.  See 

COLAHDER. 


Culler  (kul'drX  n.  One  who  picks  or  chooses 

from  many. 
Gullet  (kul'et),  n.  The  name  given  to  broken 

glass  brought  to  the  glass-house,  for  the 

purpose  of  being  melted  up  with  fresh 

materials. 
CulllbimFt  (kul-i-biri-ti).  n.   [Ftomeutfy] 

Credulity;  easiness  of  beliet 

Providence  never  designed  Gay  to  b«  above  two 
nisndi 


and  twenty,  by  his  thougbdessnesa  and  cuttOility, 

Swf/I. 

CulUUeCkul'l-blXo.  Gullible;  easUy  cheat- 
ed.   [Rare.] 

OnlllBf  (kul'hig),  tL  Anything  selected  or 
separated  from  a  mass;  refuse;  specifically, 
a  second-sized  oyster. 

Culllont  (kul'yunX  n.  [O.Fr.  eouiOon.  It 
coglione,  a  testicle,  from  L.  coleug,  culeus, 
the  scrotum.]  L  A  testide.  Cotgravc^ 
1 A  mean  wretch;  a  base  fellow;  a  poltroon 
or  dastard. 

Away,  base  aMittu.  SMmJk 

8.  A  round  or  bulbous  root;  an  orohiR 
CulUonljt  (knl'yun-li),  a.    Mean;  base. 

You  whoreson,  ctUtioHfy  barber-roonger,  draw. 

SAaM. 
Cnlllst  (kQl^X  ^    ('r.  eoulit,  from  eauler, 
to  strain.]    Broth  of  boiled  meat  strained; 
a  savoury  Idnd  of  jelly. 

He  that  melteth  in  a  coBSunptiaa  It  to  be  recnred 
by  ctUtucs,  not  conceits.  l^yij' 

CuIlla(kull8X  n.  [Fr.cou2ifS0,sffroove,from 

collier,  to  run.]    In  atvA.  a  guttisr  in  a  roof. 
Oullisen,t  CullllRllt  (kull-sen,  kul'i-nm),n. 

An  ancient  corruption  of  cognixance,  or 

badge  of  arms. 
A  blue  coat  without  a  nMiaan  win  be  Hke  hab- 

berdine  without  mustard.      OwUs  Almanack,  zStS. 

Oulli  (kulx),  fl.  pi.  The  name  given  in 
Canada  to  second-class  timber,  firam  n^oh 
the  best  has  been  selected. 

Cullumbinet  (kul'um-bInX  n.  Columbine. 
Speneer. 

Cully  Qculli),  fl.  [Sp.  Gypsy  ekviai,  a  man; 
Turk.  Gypsy  khuJUki,  a  gentleman— 'a  dis- 
tinction (that  of  meaning  gentleman)  whldx 
the  word  auHXy  often  preserves  in  Enc^and, 
even  when  used  in  a  ^rogatory  sense,  as  of 
a  dupe.'  Leland.]  A  man  or  boy:  spedfl- 
callv,  a  person  who  is  meanly  aeoeived, 
tricked,  or  imposed  on,  as  by  a  sharper,  jilt, 
or  strumpet;  a  mean  dupe. 

I  have  learned  that  this  fine  lady  docs  not  live  far 
from  Covent  Garden,  and  that  I  am  not  the  first 
ctt/(y  whom  she  has  passed  upon  for  a  countess. 

jttUisttt, 

Cullj  (kulli),  v.t  pret  d  ppi  eullisd:  ppr. 
cuUying.  [See  the  noun.]  To  de- 
ceive; to  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on; 
to  jUt  *Trick  to  cully  fools.'  Pom- 
fret, 

Cullyiim  (kulOi-ixm).  fi.    The  state 
of  being  a  cully.    SpeettUor, 
OulmOnilm),  n.  [L  oulmus,  a  stalk. 
The  same  root  is  seen  in  LcoianuM, 
Or.  kalamoe,  a  reed;  E  haulnK]  In 
hot  the  Jointed  and  usually  hollow 
stem  of  grasses,  which  is  herba- 
ceous in  most  grasses,  but  woody 
and  tree-like  in  Ihe  bamboo. 
Culm  (kulm),  n.     [PerhiuM  another 
spelling  of  ooom;  or  akin  to  coal] 
Anthracite  shale,  an  impure  shaly 
IdndofcoaL   The  anthracite  shales 
of    North   Devon   are   sometimes 
Cutan.     treated  of  in  geological  woiks  under 
the  name  ot  culm  meaeuire*  as  a 
lower  carboniferous  group. 
Culmen  (kul'menX  n.    [L.]    Top;  summit 
'  At  the  culmen  or  top  was  a  chapeL*    Sir 
T.  Herbert 

OulmlfbrOttB  (kulm-if '6r-usX  <>•  P^  ouhmu, 
a  stalk.  and/m>,  to  bear.]  Bearing  culms. 
Culmiferous  plants  have  a  smooth  iointed 
stalk,  usually  nollow,  and  wrapped  about  at 
each  joint  with  single,  narrow, sharp-pohited 
leaves,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barlev. 
CulxnlfiBroui  ClnMn-if '6r-usX  a.  [Culm,  an- 
thracite, and /ero,  to  bear.]  Abounding  in 
culm. 

Culminmnt  (kul'min-antX  a.  Beina  vertical, 
or  at  the  h^^est  point  of  altitude;  hence, 
redominating. 

Imlnate  (kul'min-*t),  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
culmiiuUed;  ppr.  eulm%natina.  [L.  culmen, 
a  top  or  ridge.]  1.  To  be  vertical;  to  come 
or  be  in  the  meridian;  to  be  in  the  highest 
point  of  altitude,  as  a  planet 

As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Cttiminat*  from  the  equator.  MHt»n. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  as  of  rank, 
power,  size,  numbers,  or  quality. 

Tlie  house  of  Burgundy  was  rapidly  emtmimUinf, 
and  as  rapidly  curtailing  the  puitlcal  privileges  of 
the  Netherlands  Mttky. 


^ 


oh,  «Aain;     Ah.  8c.  lock; 
Vol.  L 


g.  90;     j.  job;      fl,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  Ang\     th,  (Aen;  th.  tMn;     w.  trig;    wh,  icAig; 


zh.  amre.— See  Key. 
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Culminate  (kul'min-ftt).  a.  Qrowing  up- 
ward, as  distinguiahed  from  a  lateral  growth: 
a:i)lied  to  the  growth  of  corals.   Dana. 

Ooimlnatlxig  (kul'min-at-ingX   p.   or  a. 

1.  Being  attae  meridian;  having  its  highest 
elevation.— 2.  Being  at  its  highest  point,  as 
of  rank,  power,  size,  nombers,  or  quality. 

This  Madonna,  with  the  sculpture  round  her,  re- 
presents the  ctUminatiMg^  power  of  Gothic  art  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  RusAin. 

Colxnlnation  nraI-min-&'shonX  n.  l.  The 
transit  of  a  planet  over  the  meridian,  or 
highest  point  of  altitude  for  the  day.— 

2.  Top;  crown.  — 8.  Fig.  the  condition  of 
anv  person  or  thing  arrived  at  the  most 
bruliant  or  important  point  of  his  or  its 
progress. 

Colpalllllty  (kulp-a-bUi-tii  n.  [See  Culp- 
ABLB.1    Blamableness;  culpableness. 

CnlpaDle  (kulp'a-bl),  a.  [L.  culpabiliM,  from 
etMpa,  afault]  1.  Deserving  censure;  blam- 
able;  blameworthy;  immoral;  faulty:  said 
of  persons  or  their  conduct 

If  he  (man)  acts  according  to  the  best  reason  he 
hath,  he  is  not  cuifabU  thou^  he  be  mistaken  in 
his  measures.  Sharp. 

All  such  iterance  is  voluntary  and  therefore  nx//- 
abU.  South. 

2.t  Guilty. 

These  being  perhaps  ettlfabU  of  this  crime. 

Spenstr. 

Stn.  Blamable,  blameworthy,  censurable, 
faulty,  wrong,  criminal,  immoral,  sinfuL 

OnlpabldlieSB  (kulp'a-bl-nesX  n.  Blamable- 
ness; guilt;  the  quality  of  deserving  blame. 

Culpably  (kulp'a-bli).  adv.  Blamably;  in 
a  faulty  manner;  in  a  manner  to  merit  cen- 
sure. 

Culpatory  (kulp'a-td-riX  a.  Inculpatory; 
censuring;  reprehensory. 

Adjectives  .  .  .  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors 
in  a  cutftUory  sense.  IValpoU. 

Culpozift  n.  [Fr.  eowptm^  a  part]  A  shred; 
a  log.  '  CtiZpons  wel  arraied  for  to  brenne. ' 
ChavMr. 

Cnlprlt  (kul'pritX  n.  [Probably  for  eiiZpot. 
from  old  law  Latin  ettfpatiw,  one  accused, 
from  L.  culpoy  to  blame,  accuse.]  1.  A  per- 
son arraigned  In  court  for  a  crime. 

Neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so 
much  notice  as  the  accusers.  MacauUty. 

2.  A  criminal;  a  malefactor. 

The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold 

Klfers  alike  from  young  and  old.  Moore. 

Cult  (kultX  n.  [f^.  ciiite,  from  L.  ctcZttM, 
cultivation,  worship,  from  ooto,  ett/tt«m,  to 
till,  tend,  reverence,  worship.]  1.  Homage; 
worship. 

Every  man  to  convinced  of  the  reaUty  of  a  better 
self,  and  of  the  cult  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it. 

Shi^/ttsbury. 

2.  A  nrstem  of  religious  belief  and  worship, 
especially  the  rites  and  ceremonies  em- 
ployed in  worship. 

That  which  was  the  religion  of  Moses  to  the  cere* 
monial  or  cult  of  the  religion  of  Christ.    CoUriiigo. 

CnltOh  (kulch),  n.    The  spawn  of  the  oyster. 

Cnltelt  (kuVtelX  n.  [L.  wHaXu»,  dim.  of 
e\dier,  a  Knife.  1  A  long  knife  carried  by  a 
knight's  attendant. 

Colter  (kul'tdr),  n.  [L]  A  coulter  (which 
see). 

Cultivable  (kurti-va-blX  a.  Capable  of  being 
tilled  or  cultivated. 

CiiltiYatable(kul'ti-vat-a-blXa.  CulUvable. 

Ollltivate  (kurtl-vatX  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  cuXti- 
oated;  ppr.  ctUtivating.  [L.L  cultivare, 
cultivatum,  from  euUtu,  pp.  of  eolo,  evUtum, 
to  till.]  1.  To  till;  to  prepare  for  crops;  to 
manure,  plough,  dress,  sow,  and  reiqp;  to 
labour  or  manage  and  improve  in  hus- 
bandry; as,  to  ctuHwUe  land;  to  cultivate  a 
farm.— 2.  To  improve  by  labour  or  study;  to 
advance  the  growth  of;  to  refine  and  im- 
prove by  correction  of  faults  and  enlarge- 
ment of  powers  or  good  qualities;  to  labour 
to  promote  and  increase;  to  cherish;  to 
foster;  as,  to  cultivate  talents;  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  poetry. 

The  king  was.  moreover,  always  reading  to  reward 
them;  he  vras  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  be  de- 
lighted to  be  thought  the  patron  of  literature. 

Suchle. 

3.  To  direct  special  attention  to;  to  devote 
study,  labour,  or  care  to;  to  study;  to  foster; 
to  endeavour  to  propitiate;  as,  to  cultivate 
acquaintance.  '  Leisure  to  cultivate  general 
literature.'    Wordnoorth. 

I  ever  looked  on  1  .ord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  great- 
est and  best  men  of  his  age;  and  I  loved  and  culti- 
vated him  accordingly.  Burte. 

A.  To  improve;  to  meliorate  or  to  labour  to 
make  better;  to  correct ;  to  civilize.  *  To 
cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage.'  Addi- 


«(m.— 6.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage;  as, 
to  evUivate  com  or  grass. 
Cultivation  (kul-tivVshonX  n.  1.  The  act 
or  practice  of  tilling  and  preparing  for  crops; 
husbandry;  the  management  of  land;  as, 
land  is  improved  by  Judicious  cultivatian. 
2.  Study,  care,  and  practice  directed  to  im- 
provement, correction,  enlaigement,  or  in- 
crease; the  application  of  the  means  of 
improvement,  correction,  enlaigement,  or 
increase;  as,  men  may  grow  wiwr  by  the 
euUivation  of  talents;  they  may  grow  better 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  of  virtue, 
and  of  piety.— 3.  The  act  or  process  of  pro- 
ducing by  tillage;  as,  the  cultivation  of  com 
or  grass.— 4.  The  state  of  being  cultivated 
or  refined;  culture;  refinement 

Italy  .  .  .  was  but  imperfectly  reduced  to  culti- 
vatiom,  before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians. 

Haltam. 

Stn.  Husbandry,  culture,  civilization,  re- 
finement, melioration,  advancement 
Cultivator  (kul'ti-vat-«rX  n.  1.  One  who 
tills  or  prepares  land  for  crops;  one  who 
manages  a  farm,  or  carries  on  the  operations 
of  husbandry  in  general;  a  farmer;  a  hus- 
bandman; an  ac^culturist— 2.  One  who 
studies  or  laboure  to  improve,  to  promote, 
and  advance  in  good  quuities,  or  in  growth. 

The  most  successful  cultivators  oi  ph'picaX  science. 

Buckle. 

8.  An  agricultural  implement,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  small  harrow,  used  in  the 
tillage  of  growing  crops  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  the  earth  UK>ut  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Cixltrated,  Cnltrate  (kul'trat-ed,  kul'trat), 
a.  [L.  cultratue,  from  cuUer,  a  plough- 
share or  pruning  knife.]  Sharp-edged  and 
pointed;  coulter-shaped  or  shaped  like  a 
pruning  knife,  as  when  a  body  is  straight  on 
one  side  and  curved  on  the  other;  as,  the 
beak  of  a  bird  is  convex  and  ailtrated. 

Cnltrlform  (kul'tri-formX  a.  Cultrated 
(which  seeX 

Cultrtrostral  (kultri-ros'tralX  a.  Having 
a  bill  shaped  like  the  coulter  of  a  plough, 
or  like  a  knife,  as  the  heron.    See  Cultri- 

ROSTRES. 

Cultrirostres  (kultriros'trSz),  n. pi  [L. 
cuUer,  a  ploughshare,  and  rottrttm.  a  beak] 
Orallatoilal  birds  distinguished  by  a  bill 
which  is  large,  long,  and  strong,  and  most 
frequently  pointed,  such  as  cranes,  herons, 
storks,  &C. 

CultrlVOroUB  (kul-tri'v6-rus).  a.  [L.  cuUer, 
euUri,  a  knife,  and  vera,  to  swallow.  ]  Swal- 
lowing, or  seeming  to  swallow,  knives. 
Dungligon. 

Cultural  (kul'tfir-alX  a.  Pertaining  to  cul- 
ture; specifically,  pertaining  to  mental  cul- 
ture or  discipline;  educational;  promoting 
refinement  or  education. 

Culture  (kul'tOrX  n.  (L.  eultwra,  from  cclo. 
cultum,  to  tilL]  1.  The  act  of  tilling  and 
preparing  the  earth  for  crops;  cultivation; 
the  application  of  labour  or  other  means 
of  improvement 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  and  not  the  sofl. 

Pepe. 

2.  The  application  of  labour  or  other  means 
to  improve  good  qualities  or  growth;  spe- 
cifically, any  training  or  discipline  by  which 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature  Is  ele- 
vated; the  result  of  such  training;  enlighten- 
ment; civilization;  refinement;  as,  the  cul- 
ture  of  the  mind;  the  ctiUure  of  virtue;  a 
man  of  culture. 

The  word  culture  has  made  its  way  among  us  from 
Germany  mainly  through  the  influence  of  tnat  very 
Goethe  who  has  Just  been  referred  to.  .  .  .  We 
speak  now  of  the  culture,  whether  of  a  nation  or 
individual,  as  a  kind  of  collective  noun  for  all  that 
refers  to  the  higher  Ufe  MacmillaM's  Mag. 

The  power  of  the  preacher  was  a  main  factor  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  culture  of  Christendom. 

Rev.  y.  Baldwin  Brown. 

Culture  (kuI't&rX  v.t  pret  <t  pp.  cultured; 

ppr.  ctdturing.     To  cultivate.     'Cultured 

vales.'    Shenttone. 
Cultured  (kul'tfkrdX  a.     Having  culture; 

refined. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  even  among  cul- 
tured people,  to  less  often  met  with  than  other  mental 
endowments.  Is.  Taylor. 

Cultureless  (kul'tfir-lesX  a.     Having  no 

culture. 
Culturlst  (kuI'tOr-istX  n.     A  cultivator. 

[Rare.] 
Culver  (kul'vftr),  n.    [A.  Sax.  cxiljer,  eulfra; 

perhaps  from  L.  colwn^ba^  a  dove.]    A  dove; 

a  pigeon.    [Now  only  local] 

Had  he  so  dope,  he  had  hiro  snatched  away 

More  Ught  than  culver  in  the  faulcon's  fist.  Spenser. 

Culver  (kul'v6r),  n,    A  culverfn  (which  seeX 


Falcon  and  culver,  on  each  tower. 
Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hall  to  shower. 

Sir  fr.  Sc»tt. 

Culver -bouse  t  (kul'vftr-housX  n.  A  dove- 
cote. 

Culverln  (kul'vdr-inX  n.  TFr.  etmlenwrime, 
ttom  L.  cMubriiMu,  from  eUuber,  a  aerpeiii  ] 
A  long,  slender  piece  of  ordnance  or  arWlery. 
serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  distance: 
so  named,  either  because  it  was  long  and 
slender  like  a  serpent,  or  because  it  was 
ornamented  with  sculptured  serpents^  It 
was  generally  an  18-ponnder. 

Hurrah  1  the  foes  are  moving  I  HarictothewJagleddfa 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roariae 

cuiverin.  Mmeamiay. 

Culverkey  (kul'vto-k£X  n.  \.  k  banch  of 
the  pods  of  the  ash-tree.  GoodmA.— f.  A 
flower,  the  columbine.  'A  giii  cropping 
culverkeyt  and  cowslips  to  maae  a  garliaid/ 
Walton. 

Culvert  (kul'v6rtX  n.  [O.Pr.  culvert;  Fr. 
couvert,  a  covert^  a  covered  walk,  from 
couorir.  to  cover.  See  CovKR.]  An  arched 
drain  of  brickwork  or  masonry  carried  under 
a  road,  railway,  canal,  Ac,  for  the  paasagv 
of  water. 

Culvertail  (kul'v6r -tilX  n.  [Culver,  a  dove, 
and  tail.]  In  joinery  and  carp,  a  dove-tail 
Joint,  as  the  fasteninjg  of  a  ship's  carlinga 
into  the  beam. 

Culvertailed  (kul'v^r-tUdX  a.  United  or 
fastened,  as  pieces  of  timber,  by  a  dove-tailed 

Joint:  a  term  used  by  shipwrights. 

Cuxnailn  (kfi'ma-rinX  n.  Same  as  C&u- 
marine. 

Cumas  (kfi'masX  n.    Quamash  (which  seeX 

Cumbent t  (kum'bentX  a.  [L.  eumbo.]  Ijing 

.down.     'Cumbent sheep.'    Dyer. 

Cumber  (kum'b^rX  ^-^  (Fr.  eneombrer,  to 
encumber;  L.L.  incombrare,  to  Impede, 
from  eombrus,  cumbrtu,  a  mass,  as  of  cat 
wood,  toTcumbluSt  from  L.  eumiUus,  a  bean 
(whence  also  cumulate),  by  inserdoa  of  6 
(comp.  number)  and  change  of  f  to  r.]  1.  To 
overload;  to  overburden. 

A  variety  of  frivolous  argwnents  cutmiert  the 
memory  to  no  purpose. 


2.  To  check,  stop,  or  retard,  as  by  a  load  or 
weight;  to  make  motion  difllcnlt;  to  obstntd 

Whv  asks  he  what  avaito  him  not  in  fight. 

And  would  but  cumter  and  retard  hto  light.  Drydem. 

8.  To  perplex  or  embarrass ;  to  distract  or 
trouble. 

I  prav  you,  O  excellent  wife,  not  to  cumher  yoar- 
self  and  me  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for  thift  man  or  this 
woman  who  has  alighted  at  our  gate.    Enursom. 

Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
ShaU  CMMArr  aU  the  parts  of  Italy. '  Shmk. 

4  To  trouble;  to  be  troublesome  to;  to 
cause  trouble  or  obstruction  in,  as  anvthing 
useless:  as,  brambles  cund>er  a  garden  or 
field 

Cumber  (kum'bdrX  n.  Hindrance;  obstmc- 
tion;  buraensomeness;  embarrassment;  dis- 
turbance; distress.    [Obsolescent] 

Thus  Ciule  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  cumbers  spring. 

Spenswr. 
Fleet  foot  on  the  correL 

Sage  counsel  in  cumier, 
Rednand  in  the  foray. 
How  sound  to  thy  slumber.  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

CumberleM  (kum'b^r-IesX  a  Free  ttum 
care,  distress,  or  incumbrance. 

Bird  of  the  wfldemess 

Blithesome  and  cumherless.  Hegg. 

Cumbersome  (kum'bto-sum).  a.  l.  Trouble- 
some; burdensome;  embarrassing;  vexations. 
'  Cumbertoime  obedience.'  Sidney.  — S.  Un- 
wieldy; unmanageable;  not  easily  boree  or 
managed;  as,  a  cumberwrne  load;  a  ettm6rr- 
Kfme  machine. 

Cumbersomely  (kum'bAr-sumliX  adv.  In 
a  manner  to  encumber. 

Cumber8omene88(kum'b£r-snm-nes),  n. 
Burdensomeness;  the  quality  of  being  com- 
bersome  and  troublesome. 

Cumber-world  t  (kum'b^r-wteldX  n.  Any- 
thing or  any  person  that  encumben  the 
world  without  being  usefui 

A  cumber. world,  yet  in  the  workl  am  left. 

A  fruitless  plot  with  brambles  otci  grown.  Drmytom, 

Cnmbi,  n.  A  superior  kind  of  cloth  made 
in  Pern  and  Bolivia  from  the  wool  uf  the 
alpaca. 

Cumbranoe  (knml>ransX  n.  That  which 
cumbers  or  encumbers;  an  encumbraooe; 
that  which  renders  motion  or  action  41A- 
cult  and  toilsome;  hindrance;  oppreHive 
load;  embarrassment 

By  due  proportion  measuring  every  pace, 

T^  avoid  the  cumbrmftce  of  oich  hmacrmK  doebt. 


Stk.  Burden,  load,  encumbrance,  hindianre^ 
obstruction,  embarrassment 


Fate,  filr.  fat,  foil;       m$.  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve:       tQbe,  tub,  hqll;       oil,  pound;       ti,  Sc  abime;      jf.  8c.  fry 
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OiiiiitolanOraml>i1-aDXa.  Oforpertainiiig 
to  Ciunberland.  —  (^•mdrion  tydem,  Cvm- 
brian  group,  in  gecL  Sedgwicirt  name  for 
the  lowest  sUtj  and  Partly  fowllif erouB  beds 
in  Cumberland  and  Wettmoreland.  ai  being 
older  than  the  lyitem  designated  by  Mur- 
chiaon  the  Silurian.  The  baae  of  the  group 
was  regarded  by  Sedgwiclc  as  of  Canibrian 

Cumtoou  (knm'bmsX  a.  1.  Burdensome; 
troublesome ;  rendermg  action  difllcult  or 
tolhK>me;  oppressive.  '  He  sunic  beneath  the 
cumbrtfUM  weight '  Sw\fL  —2.  Giving  trouble; 
veiatioua  *A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats.' 
Spenaer.—S,  Obstructing  or  clogging,  as 
things  confusedly  mingled ;  confused ;  Jum* 
bled;  unwieldy;  ungainly. 

SwiA  to  thdr  Mreral  qiMiters  basted  then 

The  cum^rvHS  elementt.  earth.  Sood,  air,  6re.  MiUtn. 

The  cumtbr^us  and  onwieldy  style  which  disfigures 
English  compositiOQ  so  extensively.      Dt  Qnincty. 

Cumtorouily  (kum'bnis-liX  odn.  In  a  cum- 
brous manner. 

Oomtntminets  (kum'bms-nesX  n.  State  of 
beinff  cumbrous. 

CimUTeyOcura'rriXn.  Comfrey  (which  seeX 

CuminOcum'inX  n.  [L.  eutninum.  Or.  hum- 
inoi^  ueb.  Icamnn,  cumin.  1  A  fennel -Uke 
umbelliferous  nlant,  CumvMin^  Cyminum. 
It  is  an  annual,  found  wild  in  E^ypt  and 
Syria,  and  cultivated  time  out  of  mind  for 
the  sake  of  its  sgreeable  aromatic  fruit, 
which,  like  that  of  caraway,  dUl,  anise.  Ac, 
possesses  well-marked  stimulating  and  car- 
minative properties.  —OU<if  eumm,  an  oxv- 
genated  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  cumin.  SeeCuMlKOL.— JSk«et»O0<i^ettinin, 
a  substance  obtained  from  cumin  seeds.  It 
contains  two  oils.  viz.  cuminol  and  cjrmone, 
a  hydrocarbon  (CioHii). 

CmniiudKkum'in-olXyi.  (CjaHmO.)  A  colour- 
less oil,  a  hydrate  of  cumyl,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  cumin.  It  has  a  burning  taste, 
is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  430*  F. 

Cominer  (kum'm^rX  «i^  [See  Commerb.]  A 
midwife;  a  gossip.  [Scotch.]  Written  also 
Kimttur  (which  see). 

Oummer-buiid,  SAmar-band  (kum'6r- 

bundX  n.  [Hind,  kamar,  the  loins,  the  waist, 
and  MindAna,  to  tie.]  A  girdle  or  waist- 
band worn  in  Hindustan,  consisting  of  a 
long  piece  of  cloth  girt  round  the  loins, 
sometimes  embroidered  and  ornamented 
with  lace  and  pearis. 

Cammln  (kum^inX  n.    Cumin  (which  seel 

Cnmiliaw  (kum'shaX  y^  [Chinese  i^om-toi^.] 
In  the  East,  a  present  or  bonus:  originally 
applied  to  that  paid  on  sliips  which  entered 
tne  port  of  Canton. 

Cnmuiaw  (kum'shiiX  t^^  In  the  East,  to 
give  a  present  to. 

CnnilLUlte  (kH'mfl-Ut). «.  t  pret  A  pp.  cumu- 
lated; ppr.  cumulating.  [L.  cunwuOf  eumu- 
latxtm,  to  heap  up,  from  eumttitu,  a  heap 
(whence  also  E.  eumbsrX  from  an  Indo- 
European  root  Jru,  to  swell,  to  contain.]  To 
gather  or  throw  into  a  heap;  to  form  a  heap 
ot ;  to  heap  together;  to  accumulate. 

A  man  that  beholds  the  mifhtv  shoals  of  shells 
bedded  and  ntm$Uatmt  heap  upon  neap  amonjr  earth 
will  scarcely  conceive  whlcli  way  these  could  ever 
live.  It'»«dwtird. 

Onmillation  (kH-md-la'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  heaping  together;  an  accumulation;  a 
heap. 

Ciunalatist  (kQ'ma-l&t-istX  n.  one  who 
accumulates  or  collects.    [Rare.] 

OttmillatlT0(ka'ma-Ut-ivX  a.  L  Composed 
of  parts  in  a  heap;  formlDg  a  mass;  sggre- 
gated.  '  Knowledge  .  .  .  cumulative,  not 
original'  Baeon.—%  Increasing  by  succes- 
sive additions;  as,  a  cumulative  aivument, 
that  is,  an  argument  ttiat  increases  in  force 
as  the  statement  proceeda  —8.  In  law, 
(a)  that  augments  or  tends  to  establish  the 
same  point,  ai  evidence,  (ft)  Applied  to  a 
legacy  when  a  legatee  is  more  than  once 
provided  for  in  the  same  testament.  —CSvmu- 
lative  »y*t«m,  in  elections,  that  system  by 
which  each  voter  has  the  same  number  of 
votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected,  and 
can  give  them  all  to  one  candidate  or  dis- 
tribute them  as  he  pleases. 

Onnralo  -  cirro  -  stratuB  (kO 'mQ-ld  •  sir^rft- 
strA-tuB).  n.     A  form  of  cloud.    See  CLOCD. 

Chunulosa  (kil'maida).  a.    Full  of  heaps. 

CnmulO-BtratUB  (ktk'mfl-16-str&-tusX  n.  A 
species  of  cloud.    See  Cloud. 

CnmillUB  (ku'ma-lusX  n.  A  species  of  cloud. 
See  Cloud. 

Cimiyinra'milXn.  The  hypothetical  radical 
fTiaHitO)  of  a  series  of  compounds  procured 
m)m  the  seeds  of  the  Cumtnum  Cyminum. 


Cuneate  Leaf. 


Oimt(kunXvt  L  To  know.  SeeCoN.— 2lTo 
direct  the  course  of  a  ship.    See  CoNir. 

OlinotaUoilt  (kun^-t&'shonX  n.  [L.  eunetor, 
to  delay.]    Delay. 

Festtma  iirwi)^— celerity  should  be  contempered  with 
CHHctmtwn.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

OimotattTet  (kungk'ta-tivX  a.  Cautiously 
slow;  dilatory. 

Oonctator  (kungk-tif  6r),  n.  One  who  de- 
lays or  linsera    (Rare.  ] 

(hmd  (kundX  v.t  l.  To  give  notice;  specifi- 
cally, to  give  notice  which  way  a  shoal  of 
fish  has  gone. —2.  To  pilot,  as 
a  ship.    See  CoND. 

Chmeal(kO'n6-alX  a.  [L.  ct<- 
neuMt  a  wedga  See  Conr.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

Ounaate.  Onnaatad  (kti'n^ 

&t,  ka'n6-&t-edX  a.  Wedge- 
shaped;  as,  a  cuneate  leaf, 
that  is,  a  leaf  which  termin- 
ates abruptly  with  a  blunted 
Soint  and  tapers  gradually 
ownwards  or  towards  the 
foot-stalk. 

CnnoatlO  (kfl-nd-atlkX  a.  Cuneate  (which 
seeX 

CimelfbniL  Cimift>nn  (kfl-ndl-form,  ka'ni- 
formX  a.  (L.  cuneue,  a  wedge,  and  /crma, 
form.]  L  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a 
wedge;  speciflcalhr,  the  epithet  applied  to 
the  inscriptions  found  on  old  Babylonian 
and  Persian  monuments,  from  the  duunscters 
resembling  a  wedge.  This  style  of  writing 
was  used  K>r  monumental  records,  and  was 
either  carved  on  rocks  and  sculptures  or 
impressed  on  bricks.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  Assyria  and  Media  so  far 
back  as  2000  years  before  Christ,  and  to  have 
thence  spread  over  the  whole  portion  of 
Asia  which  formed  the  vast  Persian  Empire. 
See  Arrow  •  hbadrd.  —  2.  Versed  in  the 
wedge-shaped  characters,  or  the  inscriptions 
written  in  them.  '  A  eun«\/drm scholar.'  Sir 
H.  Rawlin$on.  —Cuneiform  bonet.  in  anaL 
the  name  given  to  three  bones  of  the  foot 
from  their  wedge-like  shape,  viz.  the  inner, 
middle,  and  outer  cuneiform  bones.  They 
are  situated  at  the  fore-part  of  the  tarsus  and 
inner  side  of  the  cuboidiU  bone.and  are  fitted 
to  each  other  like  the  stones  of  an  arch. 

Chmette  (kn-netO.  n.  (Fr.)  In/orC.  adeep 
trench  sunk  along  the  middle  of  a  dry  moat^ 
to  make  the  passaffe  more  difficult 

CimlOllIata  (k&-niK'6-l&t).  a.  [L.  cuniculue, 
a  passage  undemound,  a  cavity.]  In  bot. 
traversed  by  a  long  passsge  open  at  one 
end.  as  the  peduncle  of  Tropswlum. 

OimioalOUB(kfi-nik'Q-lusXa.  [L.  cun«eti/iM, 
a  rabbit)    Relating  to  rabbita    [Rare.] 

OnnUbnii,  a.    See  Cukkiform. 

Oimiier  (kun'nerX  n.    See  Connir. 

OnimlXlir  O^on'ingX  a.  [O.E.  eunnand,  from 
A.Sax.  cunnan,  IceL  kunna,  Ooth.  kunnan^ 
to  know,  to  be  skilful,  from  a  root  common 
to  the  Teutonic  tonnies.  seen  also  in  can, 
ken,  know.)  1.  Having  skill  or  dexterity; 
having  knowledge  acquired  by  experience; 
skilful;  experienced;  well  instructed.  'A 
cunning  workman.'  Ex.  xxviii  28.  *His 
statue  graven  by  a  cunning  hand.'  Jfoc- 
Qulay.    [Now  antiquated  or  poeticaL] 

Esau  was  a  eHMHim/f  hunter.        Gen.  kxv.  37. 
I  will  uke  away  the  cMHtimg^  artificer.    Is.  iii.  3. 

2.  Wrought  wiUi  skill;  curious;  ingenious. 

An  the  more  do  I  admire 

Joints  of  ntHnin£  workmanship.      Ten  nyspM . 

8.  Artful;  shrewd;  sly;  crafty;  astute;  de- 
signing; subtle;  as,  a  cunning  fellow. 

AccoontinK  his  integrity  to  be  but  a  CMMtiinjp  face 
of  falsehood.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  are  resolved  to  be  cnnningi  let  others  run 
the  haxard  of  beini;  sincere.  South. 

—Cunning.  Arifm.  Sly.  Cunning,  lit  know- 
ing, formerly  used  as  descriptive  of  skill, 
generally  manual  skill,  now  for  the  most 
part  implies  a  mean  turn  of  mind  with  no 
great  amount  of  abili^;  artful  indicates 
grester  ingenuity  and  more  invention;  riu 
has  the  idea  of  double-dealing  and  conceal- 
ment 

She  guides  the  cunninf  artist's  hand.        Ptfe. 

Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind.    Pope. 
Envy  works  in  a  i«>  imperceptible  manner.    Watts. 

Ciumillg  (kun'ing),  n.  1.  f  Knowledge;  art; 
skUl;  dexterity. 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  eunninf. 

Ps.  cxxxvii.  5. 

2.  Art:  artifice:  artfulness;  craft;  shrewd- 
ness: the  faculty  or  act  of  using  stratagem 
to  accomplish  a  purpose;  hence,  in  a  bad 
sense,  deceitfnlness  or  deceit;  fraudulent 
skill  or  dexterity. 


Discourage  cunning  in  a  child;  cunning  is  the  ape 
of  wisdom.  Locke. 

We  uke  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom; 
and  certainly  there  is  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man.  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  Bacon. 

Stn.  Art,  artifice,  craft,  craftiness,  shrewd- 
ness, subtlety,  wile,  ruse,  guile,  stratagem, 
finesse,  duplicity. 

Ouimliiffaire,  Conlngar.  n.  [Sw.  kaning- 
aard.]    A  warren  for  rabbita    [Scotch.] 

The  whole  isle  b  but  as  one  rich  cuningar  or  coney- 
warren.  Brand. 

OQimUlcliamla  (kun-ing-ham'i-aX  n.  [In 
honour  of  two  brothers,  J.  and  A.  Cunning- 
ham. Australian  botanists.]  A  genus  of 
coniferous  plants  having  the  appearance  of 
an  araucaria,  but  more  closely  related  to 
the  pine  in  the  structure  of  its  fmit  Only 
one  roecies  is  known,  C.  tineneie,  from  South- 
em  China.  It  has  narrow,  oval,  lanceolate, 
stiff,  pungent  leaves. 

OnnnfTHrty  (kun^ing-liXad t>.  l.  Artfully;  craf- 
tily; with  subtlety;  with  fraudulent  con- 
trivance. 

We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables. 

a  Pet.  L  16. 
2.  SkilfuUy;  artistically. 

A  stately  palace  built  of  squared  bricke 

Which  cunningly  was  without  mortar  laid.  Spenser. 

Cunnlng-iiian  (kunlng-manX  n.     A  man 

who  pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how 

to  recover  stolen  or  lost  gooda 
Cnxmlngness  (kun'ing-nesX  n.    Cimning; 

craft;  deceitfnlness. 
Cuimllur-WOIIian  (kun'ing-w^m-nnX  n.    A 

female  lortune-teller.    See  Cunnino-man. 
Cnnonia  (kO-nO'ni-aX  n.  [In  honour  of  J.  C. 

Oimo,  of  Amsterdam.]    A  small  genus  of 

Elants,  nat  order  Saxifragacen.  One  species 
\  found  in  South  Africa  and  five  in  New 
Caledonia.  Thev  are  small  trees  or  shrubs 
with  comixtund  leaves,  and  dense  racemes 
of  small  white  fiowers.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  purposea 
Cup  (kupX  n.  [A.  Sax.  ewppe,  cuppa,  a  cup, 
from  L.  cupa,  a  tub,  a  cask,  in  later  times 
a  drinking  vessel,  a  cup,  whence  also  Fr. 
ootipe  (which  would  no  doubt  be  introduced 
into  England  and  combine  with  O.E.  or 
A.  Sax.  cupve).  It  eoppa,  Sp.  oopa,  D.  and 
Dan.  kop,  Sw.  kopp.]  1.  A  vessel  of  small 
capacity,  used  commonly  to  drink  from ;  a 
chalice. 

Look  not  thou  upon  die  wine  when  it  is  red.  when 
it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup.  Prov.  xxiii.  31. 

2l  The  contents  of  a  cup;  the  liquor  con- 
tained in  a  cup,  or  that  ft  may  contain;  as, 
a  cup  of  beer. 

*Tis  a  Uttle  thing 
To  give  a  tup  of  water;  yet  its  waught 

May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  Nectarean  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  Joy  in  happiest  hours.    Talfourd. 

5.  That  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured; 
that  which  falls  to  one's  lot,  whether  good 
or  evil;  portion. 

O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
roe.  Mat.  xxvL  39. 

4  Anything  formed  like  a  cup;  as,  the  cup 

of  an  acorn,  of  a  fiower,  and  the  like. 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see.  Shenstcnt. 

6.  A  cupping-glass  (whichseeX— 6.  pi.  Social 
entertainment;  a  drinking-bout  'Thence 
from  cupe  to  civil  broils.'  Milton.— Cup 
and  can,  ftuniliar  companions;  the  can  being 
the  large  vessel  out  of  which  the  cup  is 
filled,  and  thus  the  two  being  constantly 
associated.— /n  his  cups,  intoxicated;  tipsy. 
—Many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
a  proverb  suggesting  that  many  accidents 
intervene  to  prevent  the  realization  of  hopes 
and  intentiona 

Cop  (kupX  v.i.  pret  ft^pp.  cupped;  ppr. 
cupping.  In  surg.  to  ];>eriorm  tfale  operation 
of  cupping. 

Cup  t  (ku^,  v.t  1.  To  supply  with  cups,  as 
of  liquor.  'Plumpy  Bacchus,  .  .  .  cup  us 
till  the  world  go  round. '  Shak.  —2.  To  bleed 
by  means  of  cupping-glasses;  to  perform  the 
operation  of  cupping  upon. 

Him  the  damn'd  doctors  and  his  friends  immur'd: 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd,  they  purg'd;  In  short,  they 
curd.  Pope. 

Cup-and-unoer  Limpet,  n.  The  popular 
name  of  shells  of  the  genus  Calyptnea,  so 
called  from  their  limpet-like  shell  having  a 
half-cup-like  process  in  the  interior. 

Cup-bearer  (Kup'bftr-^rXn.  l.  An  attendant 
at  a  feast  who  conveys  wine  or  other  liquors 
to  the  guests.— 2.  In  antig.  an  officer  of  the 
household  of  a  prince  or  noble,  who  tasted 
the  wine  before  handing  it  to  his  master. 


ch,  cAain;     th,  Sc.  loM;     g,  go;     j,/ob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng.  t^ngi     m,  then;  Ui,  fMn;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    zh,  azure  —See  KIT. 


CTJPBOAED 


OaplMard(kal>1Mnl).n.  Drlglullr,  k  board 

r«inilTe  cupi.  pUt«,  dlriiei,  ud  IhB  Ukft 
OiipboiTiIttiutF'Mrdyii.C  TocoIlectpUlnto 
A  cupboard;  to  houiL 

Cupel  (IcVpel),  n,  [L.  aiptOa,  dim.  oT  nina. 
B  cnb. )  A  inull  ihalloir,  poroiu,  cup-uke 
THwl  naod  In  reflning  meUU.    It  rttalua 


cqpel,  whlla  ttw  gold  or  sOnr  imuiiiu 
pun.  Thli  kind  of  tmnI  !■  nuula  nnaUT 
ot  phoipiMt*  of  Una  or  lbs  naidoe  ol  bninsd 
bonai  rammed  Into  a  mould,  which  gtrea  It 

(nii»I-diirt  {kO'pel-diut).  n.    FDirder  oiad 

Cnp^latlon  (kfl-p«I-tk'iboD),  n.  The  re- 
finbg  of  gold  or  allver  by  a  i^pal  ot  by 


rf[ul),n.  Ai 

■-nUlJkap'nl),  n.     A  aingnlar 

M  of  tba  oak 
ana  lona  other 
tTMl,  oCtliaSgun 

ing-fflaoi  witiiout 
It!  toot,  adberli^ 
by  lla   point   or 


Undo 


HarmoitMercnrT)  ; 
and       AphrodJti   . 

*^";^ly     ^'pr^"^ 

HDted  U  ■  beau-      Cnnld    Tnndn  MubtcL 
tllDl    child    With  'snli^iNlSeun. 

Hingi.  blind,  and 

carina  a  bow  and  qnlver  of  atrowi,  wttb 
which  hs  tnniptsrced  the  hearU  of  lonn. 


._, _. n  cvpio,  to  detlre,  to  oovetl 

An  eager  deiira  to  poMeu  lomeCliiiig:  an 
■rdsntwIahinKOrlontrtDg;  Inordinate  or  nn- 
lawfol  dailre,  eapeclaBy  of  weal  tb  or  power. 

Oni>-mou  (kiip'raD>),n.  The  common  name 
of  B  lichen.  Sty)>hopliBrat  pyxidatut,  u 
usilcd  frajD  the  cup-Uke  ihape  of  Ua  erect 

ClUWla  (IiO'p6-1b),  ti.  [It  mpola,  dim.  of 
L  eupo,  a  tap.    Bee  CUF.J    L  In  orct.  a 


■d! 


ClipoiAsai(kfi'pe-Iad}.<i.  Having  a  capola. 
OlWOla-niIIULCe(kD'p4-la-f6r-iiBA,  n.  Afur- 
nace  for  malting  iron,  so  called  trom  the 
to  the  cblmner, 
MliieBtljr  omitted. 

composed  ofuy  metal  and  colour.  Called 
alao  Potent  CsutUer'^sdnL 

Onpper  (knp'^-),  n.  One  who  appUea  ■  cafi' 

jtlngflaia;  aicariller. 

AllVUIg  (kop'lngl  n.  In  (ura.  tbe  applica- 
tion o(  the  eupprng-glau.  there  an  two 
kinds  of  cupping;  one  In  which  the  part  la 
•carifled  and  soma  blood  taken  away,  gene- 
rally limply  termed  copping;  the  other 
where  there  ii  no  scariflcatlon  and  no  blood 
la  abstracted,  which  Is  accordingly  tanned 


{.  Tbe  copplng- 
flame  of  a  iplnt 
I  Included  ilr  li 

_-  . IsappUed  to  tlie 

aUn,  andas  the  beated  aircoob,  Ucnntncta 
and  producea  a  partial  vacuum,  so  that  tbe 
akin  and  Integumeuta  are  drawn  up  Into 

fonna  of  cupplng-glaiaei  the  air  la  exhausted 
bjBtyrtago. 

CupMOlu  (kQ'prfi-uV  a.  (L  euptvu.  from 
mprufli,  copper,]  Coppery;  conaiatlug  of 
copper;  resembling  copper  or  partaklog  of 


rlaaa  ia  Unt  held  01 


Cs  iaHnl 
P.  by  wt 


tribe,  a 


Lnb-ordar  of  dLcotyledunoua 
ier  CooUo™.  of  wblcb  the 
a  ia  the  type,     flee  CUPKK9- 

Capresslta  (kd-preslt),  n.  A  name  glTen 
to  coniferous  foHil  plants  occurrlDa  In  the 
trla*.  lias.  ooUte.  and  Wealden,  which  an 
auppoaed  to  be  allied  to  the  eilitlo^  cypress 


with  tbe  seeds  very  small,  angular,  and 
several  lo  each  bract   Tbe  common  cyptcu 

Tbe  tree,  with  erect  adpreised  brsnchcj, 
havlug  a  slender  pyramidal  form,  so  fre- 
quently planted  lo  Mohantmcdan  burying 
grDunds,laavahetyorthis>peclea   Beve^ 

China,  and  California  Into  our  shtubberiea 
See  CTFHIS8. 
CODilc  Cuvrons  (kfl'prlk.  kfl'pmB),  a.    Of 

CqjrUarOM  (ka-prlf  tr-ns),  a.  [L  cuprum. 
copper,  and  fero,  lo  bear.  1  Producing  or 
affording  copper;  as,  eMpriftrnuM  silter. 

OltpTlto(ka^ril).n.  The  red  oxide  of  cop- 
per; red  copper  ore. 

Cnpndd  (ka^HDid).  a.  [L.  njmim,  copper, 
and  Or,  rido*.  lesemblaucc)  In  eryifof.  a 
Bolldnlatedtoa  tetrahedron,  audcoalalned 
under  twelve  equal  triangles, 

OtiprDplnmlilto  (kfl-pre-plnm'blt).  n,  A 
naphlde  of  copper  and  lead  from  ChUl, 
eccuiring  In  forms  of  the  regular  system, 
with  cubic  cleavage.     It  oouialna  a  small 

(mp-njH  ^np'rta). 
Onpnlm,  Onpiila  ' 


iKPOi.j.Cu!',]  In*i 


The  poppy, 

m.la.klSli01XtL     [ 


developed,  tol  after  flowering,  when  they 
cobereV  their  bases,  and  form  a  kind  of  cup 
CninilMmB(kfl-pQ-lir6-r*),B.pi  (LeupuJa, 
and/eri>,tobesr.]  Tbe  osk  family,  so  named 
from  the  peculiar  busk  or  cup  (evpula)  In 
which  the  fruit  is  Inclosed:  a  nat  order  of 
BpelBlous  dicotyle<1on<)ui  plants,  wltb  mon- 

CHlklii>,and  tbe  fertile  solitary,  two ururee 
t<^etber  or  In  cluslen,  tum&hed  with  an 


shrubs  Inhabiting  chiefly  the  temperal* 
part^of  the  oortbeto  bemupbere.  Hwyare 
common  In  Europe .Asla,ana  North  Ainmc& 
*  ir  lurnUMa  many  ines,  irhl<^  are 

dned  on  aoeoi        

[genera  an  Qi 

..eslnnt,  Fagua  0.  »« 

II  haieL    The  asDrinaeot  b< 

abounds  hi  tannin,  nlllcac 
and  qnetein^  and  la  OMd 
tanning  and  djelnK.  Oalki 
swelUud  on  U)eletf.«taV 
I  ^..oloaka  wiieiiwinukdad 
CoA  la  the  oul 


hiyerofth 

Ishoak.    a 

CnpnlUOroiu  <l 


1  vase,  or  of  thepor- 


IftwCktr),". 

iog.  Othen  re 

atlon  of  nrlaO,  a  aag  wDDSs  uu 

todlaqualityltfarthechaae.)  L 


OmbUtty  (kflr^bm-tlX  ».    Qiultty  of 

being  curable 
Omftble  (kflr'a-lil),  s.    (Bee  CVSM.1    That 

may  be  healed  or  cured;  sdmittlng  n  mnedy; 

sa,  a  cuniMe  wound  or  disease;  ■  ewroMs 

BTlL 

OoTKlJIanau  (kdr'a-bl-nea),  n.  PoadbiUtr 
of  being  cured,  healed,  or  remedied. 

OnruM  (kO-ra-Biy},  n.  A  liqueur  or  cardial 
HaTolired  with  otange-peel.  cinnamon,  and 
mace:  ao  named  from  the  lalando[  CUTHOa. 

OnZMT,  OorfttMlllp  (U'ra-sl.  Mf  r*t-«hlpK 

iL  (See  Cnut  aiiilCouTi.1  Tbe  office  or 
employment  of  a  curate ;  the  employiaait 
cleTvyman  who  represents  the  incnm- 
beneflelary  of  a  church,  panot^  or 


bent 


_kirre-[*X*     A 

„ , ^aitnctet 

StryeStai  Imifrra,  lued  by  the  South  Ams- 
rlcau  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrowy 
specially  the  small  urows  shot  tmra  the 


tn.  (kn'ra-r«,  k 

atlng^the  aqu 
!{ftra,  osed  byt 
la  for  poisoning 

.     .  ..^  ..  e  small  urows 

blow-pipe.  Curari  may,  except  In  VBTJ  laiwB 
doses,  bo  lutiDduced  with  Imponlty  Into  Ibe 
aUmentary  canal,  but  U  Introduced  tDio  a 
puncture  of  the  skin  so  as  to  mix  with  tbe 
blood,  tbe  effects  are  Instantly  fatal,    it 

death  by  paralysis  of  the  uerrea  of  the  n- 
splrato^  organs  The  great  nse  of  curarl  Is 
for  tbe  chaH.  the  aulmala  killed  by  It  behi( 

Suite  wholesome.  It  Is  variously  written 
urariy  Unii,  IFoonirv,  Woorati,  Wevrali 
IMnuliie  (kfi'ra-rfnl  il  An  alkahitd  ex- 
tracted from  curari.  forming  a  yellowish 
smorphoua  bitter  mats,  more  poleoDous  than 

"■ '  -'-'-'■  yields  It,  0D6  gramma  In. 

-—■--'— lUtUninf  It 


trodoced  Into  the  tldn  of  a  rabt 

In  a  short  time, 
Onnuow  (hQ-raa'sa), 
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sow  is  th«  Crtue  aUetor,  a  natlre  of  OolAoa. 
Alexico,  «od  BnucU;  the  red  cunaow  is  the 
Crax  rttbra,  abont  the  size  of  a  tnrkeT.  an 
lohabitant  of  Soath  America.  The  cashew- 
bird  (UrampavmC)  is  called  the  galeated 
curassow.    See  CRifllDJl.  OftAX. 

CttXmV  Ourlvlt  a.    a  otUnMS.    Spttuer. 

Cuzmle  (ktt'r&t),  n.  [L.L.  euruiust  one  in- 
trusted with  the  core  of  sools,  from  L  euro, 
care.]  LU.  one  who  has  the  cure  of  souls, 
in  which  sense  it  is  nsed  in  the  Church  of 
Kngland  prajrer- book*  'all  bishops  and 
cunUct;'  speoiflcally.  a  clengTman  in  Ipis- 
copal  churches,  who  is  employed  to  perform 
divine  service  in  the  place  of  the  incumbent^ 

g arson,  or  vicar.  He  must  be  licensed  by  the 
ishop  or  ordinary.  In  the  Church  of  £n|^- 
land  there  are  two  kinds  of  curates,  Hipendu 
ary  and  perpetual.  A  $tip€ndiary  eurat$  is 
one  who  is  hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to 
serve  for  him.  and  may  be  removed  at  plea- 
sure; a  p€rp€tual  twraU  is  one  who  is  not 
dependent  on  the  rector,  but  is  supported 
by  a  part  of  the  tithes  or  otherwise. 

0nrat68llip  (kO'r&t-shipX  n.    See  CURAOT. 

OaraUoiltf  tk    Cure;  healing.    Chauoer. 

CnrattyeCkO'ra-tivXa.  Belatingtothecure 
of  diseases;  tending  to  cure. 

Curator  (kO-r&f ^X  ^  (I*- .  from  euro^  euro- 
turn,  to  take  care  ot  from  euro,  care.  ]  1.  One 
who  has  the  care  and  superintendence  of 
anything,  ss  a  university,  public  library, 
museum,  fine  art  collection,  or  the  like. 

Seeing  the  above-ioentkmed  ttntngera  art  Hke  to 
coQtiauc  here  yet  awhUe,  at  the  least  Kime  of  them, 
the  society  thul  oiach  stand  in  aced  of  a  atrmttr  of 
experiments.  B*ytt. 

(By  the  Universities  Act  of  1858}  the  patronage  of 
the  chain  (of  the  University  or  Edinburgh)  was 
transferred  to  seven  atruiars,  tliree  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  the  university  court  and  four  by  tlie 
town  council.  Chmmbtr/t  Bm^. 

%  In  SgoIU  lam,  a  guardian ;  one  appointed 
to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person  who 
is  not  legally  competent  to  manage  his  inx>< 
perty,  as  a  minor  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen,  or  a  lunatic. 

Ctumtonliip  (ka-rit'to-shipX  n.  The  ofllce 
of  a  curator. 

Ctumtrlx  (ktk-rftt'rflnX  n.  1.  She  that  cnns 
or  heals.— 2.  A  female  superintendent  or 
guardian.    Bi/^uirdatm. 

OilXt»(k6rb).  v.t  [From  Fr.  eoicrfrer,  to  bend 
or  cro<^  from  L.  twnatt,  to  bend  or  curve, 
fnmi  evrvta,  crooked,  curved:  same  root  as 
L.  einnu,  a  circle,  Or.  Irurtot,  crooked.) 
1. 1  To  bend  or  curve.  '  Crooked  and  eur6ea 
lines.'  ffoOami—S.  To  bend  to  one's  wiU; 
to  check;  to  restrain;  to  hold  back;  to  con- 
fine; to  keep  in  subjection;  as,  to  esttb  the 
passiona  '  And  wisely  learn  to  mah  thy 
sorrows  wild.'    Jfitton. 

So  Is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the 
will  of  a  dead  father.  Shmk. 

Curb  then,  O  youth!  thcae  raptures  as  titay  rise. 

Crmbbe. 

&  To  restrain  with  a  curb ;  to  guide  and 
manage  by  the  reins. 

Part  cMfw  their  aciy  steeds.  JViflfiMs. 

4.  To  strengthen  or  defend  by  a  curb;  as,  to 
eurb  a  wellor  a  bank  of  earu. 

Cnrbt  (ktobX  v.i  To  bend;  to  truckle. 
[Rare] 

Virtue  hself  of  vice  most  pardon  beg. 

Yea,  atrt  and  woo.  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Curb  OEArbX  n.  L  What  checks,  restrains, 
or  holds  back;  restraint;  clMck;  hlnderanoe; 
as,  public  opinion  is  to  many  a  curt  upon 
licentiousness. 

Wild  natures  need  wise  rwHtf.       Ttm^ntm. 

2.  A  chain  or  strap  attached  to  the  branches 
of  the  bit  of  a  bridle,  and  passing  under  the 
horse's  lower  law,  against  which  It  is  made 
to  press  tight^  when  the  rein  is  pulled. 

He  that  before  ran  In  the  pastures  wfld 

Felt  the  stiff  riM^  control  bto  angry  jaws.  Dtx^ytm. 

5.  The  edge-Stone  of  a  side  walk  or  pave- 
ment; a  curb-stone.  —  4.  A  brMut-wall  or 
retaining  wall  to  sunport  a  bank  of  earth. 
The  word  is  used  also  with  various  other 
technical  meanings ;  as.  a  easing  of  stone, 
wood,  brick,  or  iron  inside  a  well  that  is 
being  sunk:  a  boarded  structure  to  contain 
concrete;  the  wall-plate  at  the  springing  of 
a  dome. 

Curb  (kArb),  n.  [Fr.  oourte.  It  eorfto.  from 
L,  cofMf,  a  basket,  from  form  of  swelling.] 
The  general  term  for  a  hard  and  callous 
swellmg  on  various  parts  of  a  horse's  leg,  as 
the  hinder  part-  of  the  hock,  the  inside  of 
the  hoof,  beneath  Uie  elbow  of  the  hoof,  Ac. 

Cnrba  O^ftr'ba).  n.  An  African  measure  of 
capacity,  varying  at  different  places  from 
7}  to  18  gallons,  nsed  by  the  negroes  in  the 


CurtMfoot 


sale  of  palm-ofl,  grain,  pulse,  Ac.    It  may 
be  either  a  tub,  alMuket.  or  an  earthen  pot 

Ourbahle  (k«rb'a-bl}.  a.  Capable  of  being 
curbed  or  restrained.    [Rare.] 

OurbletB  (k^rbles),  a.  Havi«g  no  curb  or 
restraint 

CurtHidate  (kftrb'pl&tX  n.  A  circular, 
continued  plate,  designed  to  support  or 
restrain  some  part,  as  the  wall-plate  of  a 
circularly  or  elliptically  ribbed  dome,  the 
horisontal  rib  on  the  top  of  such  a  dome, 
in  which  the  vertical  rios  terminate;  the 
plate  of  a  skylight;  the  plate  in  a  curb-roof 
which  receives  the  feet  of  the  upper  rafters; 
the  circular  frame  round  a  well 

Clll1>-roof  (kftrb'rdlX  n.  [Fr.  eourbtr,  to 
bend.]  In  arch,  a  roof  in  which  the  raf- 
tors,  instead  of  continuing 
straight  down  from  the 
ridge  to  the  walls,  are  at  a 
given  height  received  on 
plates.  wMch  in  their  turn 
are  supported  bv  rafters 
less  inclined  to  Uie  hori- 
son,  whose  bearing  is  di- 
rectly  on  the  walls,  so  that  this  kind  of  roof 
presents  a  bent  appearance,  whence  its 
name.  Called  also  a  Mantard  Roqf,  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Curb  •  sender  (kdrt/send-teX*^  An  auto- 
matic signalling  apparatus  invented  by  Sir 
W.  Thomson  of  Olai^w  and  Prof.  Fleeraing 
Jenkin  of  Edinbunm,  and  used  in  subma- 
rine telegraphy.  The  message  is  punched 
on  a  paper-ribbon,  which  is  then  passed 
through  the  transmitting  apiimrstus  by 
clock-work.  The  name  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  current  of  one  kind  of  electri- 
city is  sent  by  the  instrument  another  of  the 
opposite  kind  is  sent  immediately  after  to 
curb  the  flrst,  the  effect  of  the  second  trans- 
mission being  to  make  the  indication  pro- 
duced by  the  first  sharp  and  distinct,  instead 
of  slow  and  uncertain. 

Cnrb-stone  (ktob'stdnX  n.  A  stone  placed 
against  earth  or  stonework  to  hold  the  work 
together;  the  outer  edge  of  a  foot  pavement 

Onroas  (ktrlcasX  n.  A  genus  of  enphorbl- 
aceous  plants,  containing  a  single  species, 
CurcoM  purgatu  (the  physio-nut),  the  seeds 
and  oil  of  which  are  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  but  is 
cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries. 

enroll  (kurchXn.  [Abbrev.  of  ilcereAi</;  O.Fr. 
cot»vr«-e^,a  covering  for  the  head— oout^rir, 
to  cover,  and  ch^,  the  head.]  A  kerchief; 
a  woman's  covering  for  the  head;  an  inner 
linen  cap.  '  Her  house  so  bien,  her  cureh 
so  dMn.     Bum».    [Scotch.] 

Cnrohle  (kur'chiX  n.  A  curtsey.  'Wi'  a 
etirehie  low  did  stoop.'    Bunu.    [Scotch.] 

CnrcnUo  (kAr-kiHi-^X  ^  [!«••*  corn-worm, 
weevii]  A  Linncan  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  now  raised  into  the  fsmily  Curcu- 
lionidsB,  in  which  no  genus  of  this  name  is 
retained. 

Cnronll(mi<l»(k«r'kfl-li-on"l-d«X  n.p{.  The 
weevils  or  snout-beetles,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  families  of  coleopterous  insects. 
About  8000  species  are  described,  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  head  being 
prolonged  into  a  beak  or  snout,  furnished 
at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair  of  sharp  hori- 
zontal Jaws,  which  appendage  is  used  by  the 
animal  in  depositing  its  eggs,  generally  in 
the  kerael  of  some  fruit  They  form  numer- 
ous genera,  all  found  on  plants. 

Cnrensui  (kftrlcd-maX  n.  [L.L.,  a  halter, 
muizle.]  A  genus  of  plants,  nat  order 
Zingiberacev.  They  have  pereimial  tuber- 
ous roots  and  aonuid  steins;  the  flowers  are 
in  snikes  with  concave  bracts.  Some  with 
bright-coloured  reddish  or  yellow  flowers 
are  found  in  our  hothouses.  C.  Zerumbet 
and  C.  Zedoaria  furnish  the  sedoary  of  the 
shops.  C  rube9eent  is  a  luUive  of  Bennl ; 
it  Is  an  aromatic  plant,  and  its  pendulous 
tabers,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
species,  yield  starch,  and  are  employed  bv 
the  natives  for  preparing  arrow-root  C. 
Amada  (roango-i^gerX  ft  native  of  Bengal, 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ginger.  C 
longa  yields  turmeric,  a  mild  aromatic  sub- 
stance, employed  meoicinally,  and  forming 
an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  curry- 
powder.    See  TuRMXRia 

Onrenma-paper  (k6r'kfl-ma-pA-p«rX  n. 
Paper  stained  with  a  decoction  of  turmeric 
acid,  and  used  by  chemists  as  a  test  of  free 
alkali,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is  stained 
browiL 

Cnrenmtne  (kdr'kfl-minX  n.  The  colouring 
matter  of  turmeric. 

Cord  (k«rdX  n.    [8c.  and  O.E.  erud.    Pro- 


bably ooimected  with  W.  enod,  a  round 
lump,  and  perhaps  with  crowd]  1.  The 
oosgulated  or  thickened  part  of  milk,  which 
is  formed  Into  cheese,  or,  in  some  countries, 
eaten  as  common  food.  '  Curdi  and  cream 
the  flower  of  country  fare.'  Dryden.  Oene- 
rally  used  in  the  plural  form.— 2.  The  coag- 
ulated part  of  any  liquid. 
Curd  (k6rd),  v.L  To  cause  to  coagulate;  to 
turn  to  curd;  to  curdle;  to  congeal. 

Maiden,  does  It  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother?  SMaJt. 

Cnrd  (kArdX  v.i.  To  become  curdled  or 
coagulated;  to  become  curd. 

It  doth  posset 
And  curd,  Uke  eager  droppings  into  millc   ShmJt. 

Onidlnen  (k«rdl-nesX  n.  State  of  being 
curdv. 

Cnrdle  (kArdl),  e.l  pret  A  pp.  eurdUd;  ppr. 
curdling.  [Dim.  of  ciird.  v.x.]  L  To  coag- 
ulate or  concrete;  to  thicken  or  change  into 
curd. 

Powder  of  mint  and  powder  of  red  roses  Iteep  the 
millc  from  curdling  in  the  stomach.  Smtm. 

2.  To  run  slow  with  terror;  to  freeze;  to 
congeal;  as,  the  blood  eurdU$  in  the  veins. 

Onrole  OK^rda),  v.t  1.  To  change  into  curd; 
to  cause  to  thicken ;  to  cosgmate  or  con- 
crete; as,  rennet  curdUt  miiK.— 2.  To  con- 
ffeal  or  make  run  slow.  '  My  chilled  blood 
Is  curdled  in  my  veins.'    Dryden. 

CnrdOf  (kdr'dog),  n.    A  cur. 

Onrdy  (kftrd'iX  a.  Like  curd ;  full  of  curd ; 
cosgulated. 

Cnre  (kOrXn.  lO.Tt.  cure,  L.  euro,  care.] 
Lt  Care;  concern;  attention;  charge. 

Of  study  took  lie  most  curt  and  heed.      CMaucer. 

Cranmcr  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terma.  that  God 
had  immediately  committed  to  Christian  prbices  the 
whole  curt  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning 
the  administration  of  God's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
as  concerning  the  administratioa  of  things  political. 

AtacauJt^, 

2.  A  Spiritual  charge ;  care  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  people;  the  employment  or  ofllce 
of  a  curate;  curacy.  '  A  young  clergyman, 
when  he  is  confined  to  a  country  cure.*  ii. 
Neleon. 

These  did  not  always  hold  ther  curu  as  honours 
and  appendages  to  their  Italian  dignities.   Milmau. 

8.  Bemedial  treatment  of  disease ;  method 
of  medical  treatment;  as,  to  try  the  cold- 
water  cure. —4.  Bemedv  for  disease;  restw* 
ative;  that  which  heals;  as.  laudanum  is 
nsed  as  a  cure  for  toothache.— 6.  A  healing; 
restoration  to  health  from  disease  and  to 
soundness  from  a  wound;  as,  the  medicine 
will  effect  a  cure. 

Cnre  (kAr).  v.t  pret  &  pp.  cured;  ppr.  cur- 
ing. 1.  To  restore  to  health  or  to  a  sound 
state;  to  heaL 

The  child  was  curtd  from  that  very  hour. 

Mat  xvU.  xS. 

2.  To  remove  or  put  an  end  to  by  remedial 
means;  to  heal,  as  a  disease;  to  remedy. 

Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together  and 
gave  them  power  ...  to  curt  diseases.  Xuke  ix.  1. 

When  the  person  and  the  cause  of  the  Ill- 
ness are  both  mentioned,  cure  is  followed  by 
t^f  before  the  latter;  as.  the  physician  cured 
the  man  qf  his  fever.— 8. To  prepare  for 
preservation,  as  by  drying,  salting,  Ac. ;  as, 
to  cure  hay;  to  ctire  fish  or  beef. 
Cnre  (kfirX  v.i.  Lt  To  care.  Chauetr.— 
2.  To  effect  a  cure. 

Lilce  AchUles*  spear. 
So  able  with  the  chai«e  to  kiU  and  rMTv.    SMmk. 

8.  To  become  well;  to  be  cured. 
One  desperate  giief  CMfvr  with  another's  languish. 

Cnr^  (kii-ri).  fk    [Fr.]    A  curate;  a  parson. 

Cnrelese  (k&rlesX  a.  That  cannot  be  cured 
or  healed ;  incurable ;  not  admitting  of  a 
remedy;  as,  a  cureleu  disorder.  '  A  eureleee 
ilL'    Dryden. 

Cnrer  (kllr'drX  n.  1.  A  physician;  one  who 
heals.—!  One  who  preserves  provisions,  as 
beef,  fish,  and  the  Uke,  from  speedy  putre- 
faction by  means  of  salt,  or  in  any  other 
manner. 

Cnretle  (kfi-retX  n.  [Fr.]  In  eurg.  a  scoop- 
shaped  instrument  for  removing  the  matter 
that  may  be  left  in  the  eye  after  operating 
for  cataract 

OuitSW  (kirlti),  n.  [Fr.  eouvre-feu,  cover- 
fire,  from  L.  eooperire,  to  cover,  and  focut, 
hearth,  fire-place.]  L  A  bell  rung  in  the 
evening  as  a  signal  to  the  Inhabiisnts  to 
rake  up  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest  This 
practice  was  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Continent  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  is  believed  to  have  originated  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  outbreak  of  fires.— 2.  A 
bell  still  rung  in  some  parts  In  continuation 
of  this  old  custom. 

The  CTr^:Arw  tolls  the  kaeU  of  parting  day.     Gr^y. 


ch,  ckMin;     th,  Sc.  loe^;     g,  go;     J,iob;     h,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sity;     TH,  then;  th,  thin;     w,  tdg;    wh,  wAig;    zh,  azure.— See  ILet. 


CUKFimLE 


tbellkc-    Baton. 
Be  (kur-tuffl),  «.(.    To  dlnrdar:  to 
todlihavsl         ■       •    ■ 


jajlcd.    (BcolctLJ 
Oiufnffltf  (kur-turfl), ' 
dUoT^Bnd  or  ruffled; 


■glUtloni  tnnor. 


CnHA  0(Q'rl->),  n.  pL  Ojaim  (M'^-i).  [L] 
1.  In  Ron.  atUiq.  (a)  ona  of  Uia  IWrtr  aivl- 
ilou  miulB   by  Bomoliu   of  the  Komui 


people,    (b)  A  buUdlng  ii 

met  (or  Ok  celehrntloti  i_ _ 

(e>Tlw  bolldlni  in  which  the  Hute  he 
dellbentlaiu.  —t.  la  la 


t  celehnttloti  ot  dlifne  wonhlp. 


ft  The  Kamui  m 


npotsl  upect, 
l-i^iii^i!  (L.  euriolu.] 


OdiWI^I  (kB-rl-il'l-U 


The  prJTllegi 


iind:  apeciacully, 


whmt  l>  nen 
mind  wjth  ni 

Milton. 


i:  Diet  ptrformiiDce: 


ovel  ind  extntordlnuTr 


Oniboo  (W-rt^'^),  n.   |1L]  » 


nlDd:  tametimM  followed  bj  afi^ 
Jtorthlngt 
rlegmntuidbeiiutlful.'    Woodwarrl.    'Curv 


;  addicted  to  n- 
I  ot  ■  ei     ' 

H^rd. 
■oiicitaiu  Ui  be  cor- 


Both  tiKK  Etna  ttntma  dutf  o^ccu  . . 
&  Artful;  nlcelj  dlllcenL 


r.  WroDchtwlthce 


finUe'of  the ephod'  El  mllL  g.  -niK- 
mr  Uce-work  of  A  highly  poliihed  UtenJ7 
■lyle/    Pntr  BiooMi. --S  Requiring  cure 


I  nicet,;  s 


I;  putlculv.    [Buvl 


. — lUna  inrlMltj' or  eur- 

piiM;  surikeolnfi  cnrloeiti:  u,  ■  mriout 
lecL  — 11,  KldteDlonalj  odd  or  atnogB.— 


—  Wandtiful,  Strange,  Surpritiitg,  Cariout. 
B«a  undsT  WoNDEHFOf. 

L  with  nice  In- 


3J-2J 


u  ftn'rl-utdei),  n. 
ttaUna;  nicety;  eu 


!.  FltncH  to  eiclle  curloeitr;  euctneu  ot 
workmMUhlp,  SokilK—i  SlnguIultT  of 
coDtriTAnce. — 4  Curloel^;  InquialtlveneM. 


ua 


Cog.  D.  kmUta,  Din.  triUi^  (o  cnri 
turn,  bend,  or  form  into  ruiglete; 
*■  the  hilr.— 1.  To  writhe:  to  twlit 

ft  To  dieii  with,  or  u  with,  cnrU. 

Sell  •ould  be  pmt,  vttluut  tbe  hv 

CnlKktal),  p.i  l.Tobendor« 
cnrlg  or  [jnglel*.  u  bilr.— £.  t 
cum*  or  iirinle;  to  rlM  In  wi 
dulsUon*:  to  rtpple. 

Gifly  mrt  the  »a>«  btiixc  okcb  <Ui 
S.  To  writHe:  to  twiit  ItHlf. 
1.  To  ihrink:  to  ehrink  hick;  b 


«irlng;  ilnumJty;  floiure. 


iSecU  potnto  cron,  ud  bj  which  their  lopi 


riTellei* ' 


CnilMl  (ktrld),  p.  mnd  a.     HiTing  the  b»lr 


Oiuladneai  (kCrld'nei),  n.    State  of  being 

cmled.    (Rare.] 
Cnrlad-pata  Q^erld'pit),  a.    Baring  curled 

hair.     '  Cttrtta-pate  runlana'    S/iat. 
Curler  (ktrl'Sr),  »      l.  Be  who  or  that 


inniu  of  gnllatoilal  bl 

(BcolopaSda)  aa  the ,- 

cbatBctsrliad  bya  Iouk  alender,  curred  UlL 
tall.  Mid  putlr  nakedleg*.  ud  a  iboit  tao. 
The  winga  itf  the  laiier  qwclei.  Wka 
■prekd,  meanin  mon  than  S  feet  tnm  U» 
to  tip.  ThecooinianciU'lew(Ihe  nAowM 
ScotlMid)  I*  the  Svmnmu  at^vala,  wfilCk 
la  met  with  in  moat  pari*  of  Sqropa  In 
Britain  during  the  lammer  the  cmtewt  In- 
quent  the  large  heathr  «i<t  bear  moon, 
and  In  autumn  and  winter  thef~depaTt  to 
the  leftside  In  great  nnmben.    Tbia  bird  It 


phaopuM, 
OnrUswnrlla  (kurli-wnr-lil,  m.   A  feolaulc 

circular  omatngnt.    (Beolch.  ] 
Ah !  U'l  •  bi»e  klik— nwK  s'  jtx  mhlmtit^m 

OnniDMi  (kerll-Det),  n.     State  at  beh« 

Cnrlbw  (kMlhg).  n.  ISee  Cnai.  The 
HUMol  curlhuTtwlatlns,  la  Intlmateii  aaao- 
ciated  with  that  of  a  rolling  TibrmtaiT  mo- 

doubticadr  bad.1  A  i^ler  amuaameat  on 
the  Ice,  Id  which  oonlendlng  partlea  lUde 
large  amooth  atouea  of  a  circular  tonn  from 
eoe  mait,  oiled  the  t««,  to  uwIIht.  Iba 
chief  abject  of  the  piagrer  ta  to  burl  bit  Mw 
along  the  be  toward!  the  IM  with  proper 
iLrength  and  predaion;  and  on  tlw  afall 
diiplayed  by  the  plajrert  In  placing  their 
own  atone)  In  tiTonnbla  poaltlODa.  or  In 

tloniTdcpendB  tbe  chlel  hitarealotthegame 

Otirllsc-lraiLB,  OnrUnc-tcmci  (keHlng-i. 
trnzrEetl'ihg-IODgt).  n.  An  Inatmiuent  lur 
curUng  thehalr 

CnrUlll-ltOlW  <ktrnng4t«n),  n.  The  atooe 
lued  In  the  game  ol  enrtliu.  Id  ahajM  it 
reaemblea  ■  amtU  cheeae,  with  a  handk  in 
the  upper  tide. 

Onrllsg-stiiS  {kerl'lng-BtuT),  n.  Timbtr  in 
which  the  flbra  wind  or  curl  at  the  placet 
where  hranchea  hare  ihot  oat  fron  tb* 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

OuzlrpitrllX  a.  HtTing  curit;  tending  to 
curl;  Full  of  lipplc*. 

OiirlT.lMwla<l,ClnilT-MitodlUrI'lhed«l. 
ktrn-pit-adX  ».    HaTing  curi&is  hair. 

OnrniMiwiii  (ktr-muToo),  n,  (Said  to  b* 
from  eoriMiHii^liL  a  dealer  In  com— eoiD- 
dealert  babig  reckoned,  in  old  llmea,  the 
moat  fllntT-heartad  and  aTaridoiu  of  meo. 
'Being  but  B  rich  csnH-imKtrCn.  that  with  a 
quart  (or  meaanre  of  conn  of  two  pomtdi) 
had  bought  the  tnedom  of  hla  Mlow- 
cltiunt.'  ifoUawi)  Ad  atailcioiucharllib 
fellow;  a  miter;  a  niggard;  a  chart  'A 
penarloai  lurmudirioii'    Litki. 

CanaaigaoiHj  ( Ur-mnf  on-1l  X  A.  Aml- 
cioui:  coTBlout:  nlgganll]';  chnrlldL 

CnxmnnliiK  (kur-raur'ring),  n.  (Inltallirt.] 
I.  AlownuubliiutouDd— ftTht  moUootai 
the  bowelt  produced  by  a  alight  attack  »( 
thegripea  '  Borne  euwouT^  in  htaguta' 
furru.     (Scotch.] 

Cam  (kurnj,  n.  A  qaantltj;  an  indefinite 
number.     [Scotch) 

Cnrtdn  (knrp'ln),  n.  The  nunp  of  a  fowl: 
often  applied  hi  a  ludlcrona  tene  to  the 
potleriort  of  man ;  i  crupper,    [goolcb.  1 

Cniple  (kui'pl),  n.  The  cjupper;  the  Int- 
tockt.  'My  bap,  douce  hlngbi'  owte  aj 
evrpU.'   fiurni    {Scotch. ] 

Onnach,  CniTWlk  (inu'ratb,  knr'rakL  ■ 
[Beolch]  1.  A  cuncle,  or  uaall  tkifl:  a 
boat  of  wlcker-wurt.  corered  with  hUa»- 
S.  A  tmall  cart  ntde  of  twigt. 


I,  fat,  1*11;       ml.  m 


oil,  pound;       U,  Sc.  al 
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CUBSEDNBSS 


OurrmntClni'rftiitXn.  [From  CoruiCA.  whence 
it  WM  probably  first  introduced  J  1.  A 
■nuUl  kind  of  dried  gntpe,  imported  from 
the  LeT«nt.  chiefly  from  Zante  and  Cenha- 
Ionia,  oted  in  cookery.  —2.  The  name  pven 
to  the  fruit  at  %reU  ai  the  ahrube  of  several 
■peciee  of  Ribee,  nat  order  QroMulariacev. 
from  the  berriee  retembling  in  tixe  the 
■mall  grapes  from  the  Levant  The  red  cur- 
rant is  /L  rubrum,  of  which  the  white  cur- 
rant is  a  variety:  the  black  currant  is  the 
R.  niffrum;  and  the  flowering  currant  the 
H.  m/wuintumt  the  berries  of  which  are  in- 
sipid, but  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  poi- 
sonous. 

Ourrmnt,  Onrrent  (kur^rant.  kui^rentX  a. 
In  lUr.  same  as  Comrant  (which  seel. 

Ourrmnt-JaUyOra'rant-Jel-liXn.  Jelly  made 
of  the  JuKw  M  curranta 

OnrrantO  (ku-ran't6X  n.    See  Courant. 

Ourrmnt-wllie  (ku'rant-wInX  n.  Wine  made 
from  the  juice  of  curranta 

OnrroiOJ  (ku'ren-si).  n.  [See  Ccrrkht.] 
1.  Lit.  a  flowing,  running,  or  passing;  a 
continued  or  uninterrupted  course  like  that 
of  a  stream.  *The  eurrtneif  of  time.'  Ay- 
life.-^i.  A  continued  course  in  public  opi- 
nion, belief,  or  reception;  a  passing  from 
person  to  person,  or  from  age  to  age;  as,  a 
report  has  had  a  long  or  general  currmuy. 

k  c«nnoC  be  too  often  repeated,  Une  apon  Une. 
precept  upon  precept,  until  tt  conies  into  the  cur' 
tvHty  of  m  proverb— To  innovate  is  not  to  reform. 

BurJbe. 

3.  A  continual  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
as  coin  or  bills  of  credit;  circulation;  as,  the 
eumney  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
the  eurreney  of  bank-bills  or  of  Uvasury 
notea— 4.  Fluency;  readiness  of  utterance. 
[Rare  or  obsolete.  }--6.  General  estimation; 
the  rate  at  which  anything  is  generally 
valued. 


He  t«kes  frcstness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their 
buUc  and  currtMQf,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value. 

B.1C9M. 

0.  That  which  is  current  or  in  circulation 
as  a  medium  of  trade;  that  which  is  in  cir- 
culation, or  is  given  and  taken  as  having 
value,  or  as  representing  property;  as,  the 
eumney  of  a  country. —JftfCoMio  eurreney, 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  circulation 
in  any  country.— Paper  ourrvncy,  that  which 
passes  current  as  a  substitute  for  money  or 
a  representative  of  it  Paper  currency  may 
be  divided  into  hank  eurrtncy,  as  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  whether  private  or  ioint-stock: 
and  privaU  paper  eurreney,  which  consists 
of  mils  of  exchange  and  cheques  upon 
bankers. 
Onrrent  (ku'rentX  a.  [L.  eumm,  eurrentis, 

{>pr.  of  rurro,  to  run.  ]  I.  Running  or  mov- 
n^  rapidly.  '  Still  eyes  the  current  stream.' 
MtUon.  'To  chase  a  creature  that  was  cur- 
rent  then  in  those  wild  woods.'  Tennyion. 
Hence— 2.  Passing  from  person  to  person, 
or  from  hand  to  hand;  circulating;  common, 
general,  or  fashionable;  generally  received; 
popular;  as,  the  current  notions  of  the  day 
or  age. 

All  the  currfnt  political  opinions  have  been  dis- 
cuued  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  with  great 
ability.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Established  by  common  estimation;  gene- 
rallr  received;  as.  the  cttrrent  value  of  coin. 

4.  Iiiat  may  be  allowed  or  admitted;  fitted 
for  general  acceptance  or  circulation;  au- 
thentic; genuine;  passable. 

Ah.  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch 

To  try  if  thou  be  ntrrtni  gold  indeed.        SMaJt. 

Thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  furrent,  but  to  hang  thyself.     SMaJt. 

&  Xow  passing;  present  in  its  course;  as, 
the  current  month  or  year.— CWrvfil  eoMi, 
coin  in  general  circulation. 
Onrrmit  (ku'rentX  n.  l.  A  flowing  or  pass- 
ing; a  stream:  a|n>lied  to  fluids;  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  or  of  air.  -  2.  A  body  of  water 
or  air  moving  in  a  certain  direction:  as,  the 
Gulf-stream  is  a  remarkable  current  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  eet  qfa  current  is  that  point 
of  the  oompass  toward  which  the  waters 
ran:  and  the  dr\ft  q/[  a  current  is  the  rate 
at  which  it  rtuvL—Eleetrie  current,  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  from  one  pole  of  sn  ap- 
paratus to  the  other.  See  Eubotrioitt.— 
Atn%oepheric  currents,  dlstnrbancM  of  the 
atmospheric  mass  from  regular  or  acci- 
dental causes,  and  which  constitute  winda 
2.  Course;  progressive  motion  or  movement; 
continuation:  as.  tht  current  of  time.— 8.  A 
connected  series;  successive  course;  as.  the 
current  of  eventa  — 4.  General  or  main 
course;  as,  the  current  of  opinion.  [In  such 
expressions  as  0th  current  (or  eurtX  current 


is  really  an  adjective,  the  expression  being 
short  for  current  month,  ] 

Onrrente  oalamo  (ku-ren't«  kaaa-mdx  fL., 
lit  with  the  pen  running.]  Offhand;  rapidly, 
with  no  stop. 

0aXTentl7(ku'rent-li).ad9.  In  constant  mo- 
tion; with  continued  progression;  hence, 
conunonly;  generally;  popularly;  with  gene- 
ral acceptance;  as,  the  story  is  currently 
reported. 

ComntllMg  (ku'rent-nesX  n,  L  Currency; 
circulation;  general  reception.— 2.  Fluency; 
easiness  of  pronunciation.  [Rare  or  obso- 
lete.] 

When  substantiatoess  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness  and  ntrrrmtruss  with  staydness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  fall  of  sweetness. 

Currloto  (ku'ri-kl),  n.  [L  currieulun^  from 
eurro^  to  run  ]  1.  A  chaise  or  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast 

The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest. 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress'd ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  cmrricles  are  there. 
And  hign-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 

CrttMr. 

2.  t  A  small  or  short  course. 

Upon  a  atrricU  in  this  world  depends  a  long 
course  of  the  nest.  Sir  T.  Brcwru. 

Ouirlcnliim  (ku-rik'fi-limi),  fk  [L]  L  A 
race-course;  a  place  for  running,  ^^— 
2.  A  specified  fixed  course  of  study  in  a  uni- 
versity, academy,  school,  or  the  like;  as,  the 
arts  currieulum;  the  medical  curriculum. 

Onrrto  (ku'ri),  n.    Same  as  Curry. 

Ourrlar  (kuM-^X  ^  [!«•  eoriarim;  Fr. 
corrcyeur.  See  Curry,  v.t  1.]  A  man 
who  drosses  and  colours  leather  after  it  is 
tanned. 

Ourrtery  (ku'ri-«-ri),  n.  L  The  trade  of  a 
currier.— 2.  The  place  where  the  trade  of  a 
currier  is  carried  on. 

CuXTlsli  QciT^ishX  0.  [See  CuR.]  Like  a  cur; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  cur;  snappish; 
snarling;  churlish;  intractable;  quarrel- 
some; bratal;  malisnant  'The  ctirruA Jew.' 
Shak,  *  Thy  curruK  spirit  governed  a  wolt ' 
Shak. 

Ourrlghly  (k6rlsh-liX  adv.  Like  a  cur;  in  a 
brutal  manner 

OuiTlllmeM  (k«r1sh-ne^  n.  Snappishness; 
snarling  disposition;  churlishness. 

Diogenes  ...  by  his  currisMmtss  got  him  the 
name  of  dog.  Fettham. 

Curry  (ku'riX  v.t.  pret  A  pp.  curried;  ppr. 
currying.  [Fr.  eorroyer,  to  curry;  O.Fr. 
earier,  a  skinner,  currier,  from  L  eorium,  a 
hide.  ]  1.  To  dress  leather  after  it  is  tanned; 
to  soak,  pare,  or  scrape,  cle«nse,  beat,  and 
colour  tanned  hides,  and  prepare  them  for 
use.— 2.  To  rub  and  clean  with  a  comb. 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  mrried.      Beau.  6r  Ft. 

8.  To  beat;  to  drub;  to  thrash;  as,  to  vurry 
one's  hide. 

By  setting  brother  against  brother. 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another.        BuUtr. 

—To  curry  favour,  to  seek  favour  by  ofll- 
ciousness,  kindness,  fiattery,  caresses,  and 
the  like. 

This  humour  succeeded  so  with  the  puppy,  that  an 
ass  would  go  the  same  way  to  work  to  curry  ftrveur 
for  himseuT  L'Eitrauge. 

[The  phrase  to  curry  favour  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  for  *  curry  favel,*  Fr.  UtriUer 
fauveau,'  to  curry  the  chestnut  horse.  Shak- 
spere.  Hen.  IV.  part  iL  v.  1.  uses  ctirry  in 
this  sense  without  appending  favour. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow.  I  would  humour 
his  men;  if  to  his  men.  I  would  curry  with  Master 
Shallow.  SMa*. 

The  form  to  curry  favel  was  used  by  old 
authors. 

Neither  yet  let  any  man  curry  favel  with  himself 
after  this  wise.  UdtU.\ 

Owrrv  (ku'riX  n.  [Per.  khurdi.  Juice,  broth.] 

1.  A  Idnd  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  con- 
taining cayenne-pepper,  garlic,  turmeric, 
coriander  seed,  gii^r,  and  other  strong 
spicea  It  is  poured  on  the  food,  which  is 
hence  spoken  of  as  curried  rice,  fowl,  Ac. 

2.  A  stew  of  fii^  fowl,  Ac,  cooked  with 
curry-sauce. 

Ouny  (ku'riX  v.t.  pret  &  pp.  curried;  ppr. 
currying.    To  flavour  with  curry. 

Curry-oomb  (ku'ri-kdmX  n.  (See  Comb.] 
An  iron  instrument  or  comb  with  very  short 
teeth,  for  combing  and  cleaning  horsea 

Ourry-comb  (ku'n-k6mX  v.t.  To  rub  down 
or  comb  with  a  ctirry-comb. 

CurrirllMr  (ku'ri-ing),  n.  L  The  act  of  rob- 
bing down  a  horse.— 2.  The  art  of  dressing 
skins  after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  shoemaker,  saddler,  coach  and 
harness  maker,  Ac,  or  of  giving  them  the 


necessary  smoothness,  lustre,  colour,  and 
supplenesa 

Curry-powder  (ku'ri-pou-d6rX  n.  A  con- 
diment used  for  making  curry,  composed  of 
turmeric,  coriander  seed,  ginger,  and  cay- 
enne-pepper, to  which  salt^  cloves,  carda- 
moms, pounded  cinnamon,  onions,  garlic, 
and  scraped  cocoa-nut  may  be  added  at 
pleasure. 

CorM  (kArsX  v,t.  pret  A  pp.  eursMf  or  curtt: 
ppr.  cursing.  [A.  Sax.  curtian,  coreian,  to 
curse,  perhaps  lit  to  execrate  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  by  metathesis  from  croec  (which 
seeX  But  it  is  doubtful  if  A.  Sax.  core,  cure, 
a  curse,  has  anv  connection  with  erou.] 

1.  To  utter  a  wish  of  evil  against  one;  to 
imprecate  evil  upon;  to  call  for  mischief 
or  injury  to  fall  upon;  to  execrate. 

Thou  Shalt  not  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

Ex.  xxii.  30. 
Curse  me  this  people,  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me. 

Num.  xxiL  6. 

Hence— 2.  To  bring  a  curse  on  by  wishing  or 
imprecating  evil  to  or  upon;  to  blast;  to 
blight 

Sure  some  M\  llend  has  cursed  our  line. 

That  coward  should  be  son  of  mine.     Sir  fV,  Scott. 

8.  To  injure;  to  subject  to  evil;  to  vex, 
harass,  or  torment  with  great  calamltiea 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 
Thy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such  sons  as  those. 

CurM  (kdrs),  v.i.    To  utter  imprecations;  to 
afllrm  or  deny  with  imprecations  of  divine 
vengeance;  to  use  blasphemous  or  profane 
language;  to  swear. 
Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.  Mat  xxvi.  74. 

CurM  (kftrs).  n.  l.  Malediction;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  of  evil  to  another;  imprecation 
of  evil 

Shimei . . .  who  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse. 

I  Ki.  ii.  8. 
They  entered  into  a  curse,  and  into  an  oath. 

Neh.  X.  tg. 

2.  Evil  solemnly  or  in  passion  invoked  upon 
one. 

The  priest  shall  write  all  these  curses  in  a  book. 

Num.  V  «. 
8.  That  which  brings  evil  or  severe  afflic- 
tion; torment:  great  vexation.    'The  com- 
mon curve  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance.' 
Shak. 
I  will  make  this  city  a  curse  to  all  nations.  Jer.  xxvi.  6. 

4.  Condemnation;  sentence  of  divine  ven- 
geance on  sinners. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  nt  the  law. 

CaLUL  11. 

—Curve  qf  Scotland,  in  card-playing,  the  nme 
ofdiamonda  Various  hypotheses  nsve  been 
set  up  as  to  the  origin  of  this  phrase;  as, 
that  ft  was  the  card  on  which  the  'Butcher 
Duke'  wrote  a  cruel  order  after  Culloden; 
but  the  phrase  was  in  use  before;  that 
it  is  a  corroption  of  ero«9  qf  Scotland, 
the  nine  diamonds  being  arranged  some- 
what like  a  St  Andrew^s  cross;  that,  in 
the  game  of  Pope  Joan,  the  nine  of  dia- 
monos  is  the  Pope,  of  whom  the  Scotch  have 
an  en>ecial  horror;  that  a  cross  of  lozenges, 
like  the  nine  of  diamonds,  formed  the  arms  of 
Colonel  Parker,  who  commanded  with  great 
severity  in  Scotland,  after  the  deaUi  of 
Charles  L ;  also  (and  this  is  most  probably 
the  true  explanationX  that  it  represented 
the  heraldic  bearings  of  the  £arl  of  Stair, 
who  was  detested  for  his  share  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.— Syn.  Malediction,  exe- 
cration, ban.  anathema,  excommtinication, 
affiiction,  torment 

CurM  (kirsX  n.  [A  form  of  0.  £.  kerve,  a  cress, 
A.  Sax.  cerve.  'Wisdom  and  wit  now  is 
not  worth  a  kerve.'  Piers  Plowman.]  A 
word  only  used  in  the  phrase,  '  I  don't  care 
a  curve.'  It  Is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
meaning  now  attached  to  the  phrase  is 
much  coarser. 

CurMd  (kdrs'edX  P.  and  a.  L  Execrated; 
afflicted;  vexed;  tormented;  blasted  by  a 
curse. 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Mitten. 

2.  Deserving  a  curse;  execrable;  hateful; 
detestable ;  abominable;  wicked.  '  Curved 
thoughts. '  Shak.  —8.  Vexatious;  troublesome. 
' This ct^rsed quarrel'  Dryden.  'Wounding 
thorns  and  curved  thistles.'    Prior. 

CurMdly  (kdrs'ed-llX  adv.  In  a  cursed  man- 
ner: enormously;  miserably;  in  a  manner  to 
be  cursed  or  detested. 

CursednaM  (k^rs'ed-nesX  n.  l.  The  state  of 
being  under  a  cune,  or  of  being  doomed  to 
execration  or  to  evil— 2. t  Blasphemous, 
profane,  or  evil  speech;  cursing. 

Hb  mouth  is  full  of  eursedness. 
Of  fraud,  deceit,  and  guile. 

Otd  metrical versien  ^Psestms. 


cb.  dUin;     eh,  8c.  locA;     g,  yo;     J,>ob;     fi,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sin^;     tb,  CAen;  th,  tAin;     w,  idg;    wh,  tcMg;    ch,  axurei— See  Kky. 


COTiar  Octra'Ai).  n.  Odb  wtaa  aurui  or  utUn 

OnmUpl  Ocbi'tbip).  n,  IBwCm.]  Alodt- 
croaiutle  of  addna  (on  tjps  ol  Itrdtliip. 
wnUpX  *•  IndlcMlns  the  corriih.  Burl- 
ing, or  hmwi  dkipaflltim  of  tha  peaou  kI- 


Canlllg(h«n'liig).  n.  Exccntloii;  ths  utter- 
ing at  a  evne;  a  dooming  to  Taxation  or 


a.  TV.  Imdl.    The 


oatlli  to  IheHHi,  bi 
ttas  cnatoraa.  &c..  w. 
soviet  LdhvI— It 
•  Cumton  to  anri  (n 


OniBlTelT  (ktr-ilT-liX  odi 
manner:  luentl]', 
Conor  (ktr'iirl,  n.  [L.ar 

,..___  —iA  forward  upon  anothor  part, 
H  piece  In  aa  equinoctial  ring-dial  that 
-lothe^daj--''- "-   -"--—'— 

WiSTa 


Br]  AajpBrt 


mnning  rapid!  j  orar.     '  ^ 

tjt.'   Skat,   li  doabtlol 


Ins  (a  the  boiUr  BtruUilonidB  ot  a 
BlOiolaelita,  the  order  Batlta  of  oth 
nanod  from  their  remarkable  relo 


le  winga  ar 
n  tot^in 


wled  aa  In  other  birda 

„„^  _.„  „_„  lUC-     ~        

The  ntmoet  that 
li  to  aiaiit  (he  powerful  run. 
eSMted  ttj  tha  atrcing  and  hlchlr  defeloped 
lagi.  Tha  order  mmpriaei  the  ottrlcb,  the 
caitDirarjr,  the  emu.  rhea,  and  the  apterri. 
2.  A  Dime  glnn  to  ttioH  iplden  *Ii[cb 
malie  bo  treM,  bat  saUih  their  pnj  by  awlft 
ptmoltt  anch  ai  the  wolf-aplder  (Ljcou). 

OaxitaiMUktr-lfiltS).  a.  l.  Adapted  for 
raonlng;  m,  the  lega  of  a  dog  are  eurtorial. 
Z  Ot  or  pertaining  to  the  Caraone;  n,  tha 
eBTioridf  order  ofbirda. 

Onnorlljr  (hir'aS-ri-il).  ads.  [9ee  Cciuort.  ] 
In  a  miming  or  haaty  manner:  lUghtly: 
huCUj:  wlthoDt  attention;  aa,  I  read  the 
paper  cunorilu. 

Cnnorliiau  <)cii'i6-ii-oa),  n.    Slight  <rlew 

CnraOTlna  ijiir-ia'rt-ni),  n.  A  genni  ol  gral- 
latorlal  birdi.  forming  the  lab-tamilj'  Curso- 
rine  ot  tome  natDrauita,  belonging  to  the 


ploier  tribe,  Including  Ihoie  bird*  which. 
Inun  thellmlteddevelopmeDtofthelr  winaa. 
are  nnible  to  Of,  but  whli:h  from  the  £ie 
and  atrength  of  thalr  legi  poHeit  lUperJor 

Even  ot  runnlDg,  The  bill  la  long,  aa  alio 
B  l^i;  and  the  mandlblea  are  arehed  and 
compraiied  tovard*  their  eitiBmltle*.  To 
thl*  geniu  belong  the  black-bellied  courier, 
the  bnien-wli^ed  i — •  "■ 


■U^t:  anparflclal',  c 


^'l^'TcSU'rt^SS 


iLt  Runnlos  about;  not  itatlcuarr.  'Their 
eurtary  men.'  Prvoeedingt  againit  Garnet 
BTM.  Haaty,  lupertcial,  alight,  canleia,  de- 
■ullorr,  InattentfTe. 
Ciint{k«rat),R.  [FrobablTfromeune.  Wedg- 
vood  refen  It  to  the  O.E.  cnu.  wrkthfnl, 

yroward;  peevlih;  uuirling;  iU-tempnvd; 

Cnntroll  (kem'ful),  a.  Cruaty;  peevlih;  lU- 

CuntTullyl  (k«nt'[|a-U),  adv.    Cruetilj; 

peeviahly;  Ul-DaturedlJ-    •  CuTtffultn  mti' 

MartUm. 
Cnr«tl7(k«nt^),  adv.  Cmitllr^maUdonalj. 


CorttiMH  (kertCoGB) 
llg^tJ:frovardneu;i 

Onrt.    Contraction  to 
rwpon  enca,       „ 

Cnrt(k*n),o.[L.eun 


Onrtall  (kAMUT.  i. 


Peaylahnem;  « 
bbedneu:  lurline 
V.'    DrytUn. 


rheDceiCa 


ridge;  tndlmlol 
/,  fn  which  caai 


OuiUiLO 

n.    (OW. 


Chutail-doC  (kii'tal,  k«r'tal-dog). 


1— Fr,  I 
■fioTi,  and  DiodlBed  tarminitlon  ard,  aa  b 
daatord.  drunkanl]   L  A  dog  whoBe  tall  1 


vner  being  hindered  from  counlng.  — £  Id 
Iter  vtage,  a  common  dog  not  meant  foT 
Tort;  a  dog  that  haa  miued  hla  game. 


OuTtailOT  (kir-tal'tr),  n.   One  i 


OuTtailer  (ker-tal'«r),  n 
one  who  cute  off  or  dioi 


meut;  >*.  the  people  demand  »  curlailnMn 
of  the  eipendlCure. 

OnrUll-KOp  flier'tsl-atepl  n.  The  lint  o 
botlolD  atep  of  a  atalr,  when  It  li  flnlahei 
at  Ita  outer  end.  or  end  farthett  from  Ih 


In^ad  or  eip 


Bcreen  In  a  theatre  or  like  place  aerrlng 
to  conceal  the  atage  from  the  apectatora— 
%  In  fort  that  pajt  of  a  rampart  which  la 
between  the  flanka  of  two  baatjona.  or  be- 
tween two  gatea.  bordered  with  a  parapet, 
behind  which  tha  eoldlere  etand  lo  Drs  on 
the  covered  wav,  and  Into  the  moat  See 
BasTiOK  for  both  definition  and  cot— &  In 
Serin  a  tent;  a  habitation.  Hab.  lU. 
Todn     -  .   ■      .      • 

end;  th~ei 

On  curCain  ruai,  to  open  the  pla;  ol 

the  plaj  or  acene  opena 


til  tailfnga— BiAin>f  CA(  aataat.  hi  con- 

Curtain  atM-iinX  ..i   td  iDdow  with,  v 

aa  with,  cnrtaina;  to  fomiah  wUh  cmtaloa. 

Onttalu-lectnre  (Mr'tinlaktflrX  n  A 
lecture  or  reproof  given  behind  the  mrtahia 
or  in  bed  br  a  wife  to  her  hnaband. 


Onrtal-blAT  (k«r'tal-M-«rX  n.  [for  tttrtO, 
friar— cartiUfft,  a  court-jrard,  and  /rit.i 
The  hrothar  who  acted  aa  portar  at  tk* 

court-gate  of  a  moaaater]'. 


tote  diMtanett_ot  a  planet)^  in 
buica  betwMD  tb*  nn  or  ouw  wini  huk 
point  where  a  perpendlonlar  let  tall  ^om 
the  plaoet  meata  tha  plane  at  tha  ecltpUc 
CortaUOti Oi^rt-iUian),  n.  [SeaCnsTAn.i 
In  attron.  the  dllleranca  between  n  planafa 


pnlntJoD  BWord,  carried  before  the  ktn(»  t< 
England  at  their  coronation,  and  embk- 
tnatlcallyconBideiedaitbBiword  olnenj. 
It  li  alio  called  the  iword  of  Edward  the 

CurtalB,!  a.    [Fr  ]    Conrteona     Cliaiietr. 
CnrteUBMt(k6r't«l-ai).n.  Same  aa  OtrMiu. 
DmtMr  (kArVe-al),  n.  game  aa  Curtiv  (which 

Cvrtllac*  (kifUl-AJ),  iL  (O  Fr.  amrtOm. 
tram  eo^trtil,  a  court- yard,  bom  I..cora,  tank, 
a  court  ]  In  low.  a  court-yanl.  bacbilde,  or 
piece  ot  ground,  lying  near  and  beloiislBg 
to  a  dwemng-houia;  the  limit  ot  the  fn- 
mi»i  within  which  houashrealibw  can  ba 

Ocrtla:^  Onrtteax  (ktr'tl-aka).  n.  (See  CCT- 
LAas.lOneof  the  formi  given  to  the  Frcach 
RmwcM,  properly  algiiifying  a  ehort  cxODkvl 
aword;  butacqulrlnjf  luKnglandaooiareler- 


biT  (kart'il),  H.  [Wedgwood  thlBka 
t  thla  word  la  not  ilmply  a  madlOcaUon 
^urfejtf,  but  that  it  comea  through  Prov. 
Tvrchy,  eurcA.  erufcA,  a  curtay,  from  L. 


with  bowing 
-  wlypertc 


Italian  phrase.  Jar  en 
or  kneeling,  aupporla  Ih 


,         ;a.  BoeCoDBiBrt. 
Onrtcy  (k«rt'ii),  c.i  pret  A  pp.  airliiid; 


niTiiyiTig.    To  drop  or 


I  In  Teikgtli 


OoruCOL'".   The  native  nao 

bird  ofthe  woodpecker  klnc 

cai.     It  l>  (bout  10(  lncb< 

very  aoUtary  hablta,  being  1c 

deepeat  foreate,  and  haa  Ita  aame  inna  ui- 

melancholy  note  the  male  utlera  at  palibr 

time.     See  TBOOOH. 
Cnrul* CiO'rOl), o.   [Lenmlu,  pertalnliigti' 

a  chariot,  belonging  to  the  Bomao  chth'  «l 

atate,  ujoallj  derived  from  tumu.  a  chariot 


T,  gold.  dc..  placed  In 


yale,  fir.  fat.  tgll;       ml,  met,  htn       Plho>  ploi     nflle.  iu>t,  nOva;      lltbe,  tub,  boU;      oU,  ponndi 


nn  trom  Uila  cticonMuw*  aUad  nnb 
maqUlruXtM^  CdzuIb  cluln  wan  of  wiam 
■luipa*.  but  (h*  0)M  gaacnlljr  UMd  «u  ■ 
itoal  wtthoDt  ■  back,  u  mxta  ■■  lo  be  raided 
op  uid  opentd  leniii  In  tb*  auna'  af  a 

OunulM  (kn-iti'lMX  a.    A  nrt  ol  plom. 

Onrvaut.  Canal  (ktTr'iat,  Utt'i]),  o.   in 

An-,  euned  or  bowed 
Ounata,  OnrrBUd  (Urr^t,  UiVU-ed),  a. 
[Sm  Ccsn.]     Corred;  bnt  tn  a  ngnUr 

OniratlOIl  (Urr-i'ibonX  ti.     The  act  oI 

bendlni  ar  curving, 

Onrvativa  (Urv'a-ti<),  a.  Id  M.  luTlng 
teaiM  allow  nuiigliu  an  lUatatlT  tunied  up 
or  down  wittaoat  anj  leuJble  bending  tn- 

'8ei  Cijiivi]' 

the  eootlniuil  nniaing  oi  a  line  irnm  ■  rec- 
tUlnealdlnctlon.  The  cnmton  of  a  line  ii 
tbB  pacollar  manner  gl  ll>  bendins  or  Benn . 
b  J  which  It  becomee  a  cnrre  of  uui  and  inch 
pvcnllar  propnUe*.  ThnathecurrMunofa 
circle  li  nch,  that  ererr  point  tn  thedrcnm- 
f ennce  la  equally  dUtant  [mm  a  polntwlthln 
called  the  outre,  and  lo  Un  cnTraloreor 
the  lanifl  circle  la  arerTwhere  the  aame;  bnt 

ell;  raryinf .  -^CirtU  kf  runotun,  or  oCrclt 
q^tAinnH  owmtun,  a  circle  whloti  toochei 

tart,  the  radloa  of  the  drcto  of  curatun. 
—DoMtU  miminin,  a  term  applied  to  the 

t  lie  in  the  Mm*  ptane, 
the  loAodromlc  cnrrCr 


I  ol  II  do  1 


Oura  (kirr),  a.  [1.  mr™,  to  twnd.  trom 
lumu,  crooked.  See  Cirai.)  Bending: 
cniAed ;  inOected  In  a  cegolar  tarm  and 
without  angkea;  aa,  aeune  line,  which  maj  be 
cat  \ti  a  rl^bt  line  In  mora  point*  Ihin  one, 

Ottrre  (kSir).  o,  l,  A  ben<itn|i  In  a  regular 
form  and  without  in«ln:  that  which  It 
bent  without  analee;  alleiure.— £.  TnoBont, 
a  line  which  mar  be  cut  by  a  right  Une 
In  more  polnta  than  one;  a  line  which 
ohanffca  ita  direction  at  ererr  point;  a  line 
Id  which  DO  three  ooDMcntI**  polst*  lie  Id 
the  aame  diiwitioiL  The  docbrDie  of  oarrei 
and  of  tb*  Snret  aodioUdi  fanamtod  trom 
them  oonaUtutea  what  U  caDed  (he  hl«bei 
gBomMiT.  *Dd  farm*  on*  ol  tlu  moat  Inter- 


havn  dlfTelVht  degnee  of  iwnding  or  curra- 
s*  nio«t  oeDenll)  relemd 
ilrcle,  are  tbe  eDteae,  the 
parabola.  *Dd  tli*  byperbola.  lo  which  may 
be  added  the  CTcloid.— .Ibatan^ 
U)0**  in  which  •--  — -■--  — — 
abaclaaaandtbe 
raic  eqoatioD 


bjadlffomual  equation. — Alat' 
(■  i/tA<  fiTH  oritr.  tboae  of  which 
tne  equation  cootuta  ot  two  dlmwalona,  a> 
the  dicle.  elllpae.  parabola,  and  hrparbola. 
~  JJ^AmiD  cunM  si  U*  Hconil  erjir.  tboae 
wboH  equation  riiea  to  the  third  diwree. 
and  10  OD.  Corrta  an  (aid  lo  be  of  the 
larae  tpedee.  In  wblcb  the  notioD  of  the 
deicrilung  point  it  regulated  by  tiie  lame 
niaibcnuncal  law.— Jr>ek«ii«iar  c«r»r(  arc 
tuch  ai  do  not  admit  of  being  eapreaied 
aoalirtleall)'.  and  wbkh  ha**  do  known 


Sr-^/n.    I 


OarratfttT-n 

kne.     Bee  CL _. ,. 

particular  leap  of  a  hone  whfn  he  ra 
boUi  hli  lore-lBEi  at  once,  equally  advani 

hind-legi.  10  that  all  hi*  leg>  an  taliail 
once. — t.  A  prank;  a  frolic    i/oAnaciL 
Curret  (W*-"*?.  "■'.     lit  eamiXBrt; 
coarbtUtr.  ]   L  To  leap;  to  bound;  to  m 


OntYDt  (kir-TBtf).  o,t  pret.  A  pi 


'The  upright  leaden  ipout  omed 
liquid  Olaffient  Into  It'    Lander. 
OarTlaudaM(k«r-Tl-k«'daQ.a.  [L. 


S* 


a  rib.]    Uarkfld  with 


(k«r-Tl.den'Ut>.  a. 


CarrUbU) 


ooked.  ai 


Heeled 

Onirtform  (k«n 
crooked,  and  /o 


)  Oir-»lJeTi-»t). . 
d  /oJiut-    -  — • 


',]     Ba< 


[L  c 


rk«rT-Mln'i-ad),  n.    [See  CUK- 
An  Initruipcnt  for  dcKrlt>li]g 

k«rv-l-lln'«.^),  a.      [L   nirr 
luwu.aUne.]    BaTlngaonri 
ing  of  cnne  llnee;  bounded 
aa.  a  wntluuar  flgnra. 
ODrrUliMultr  (kerv-l-lin'«-i 


and  wmit,  aDorr*,)    HaTlDg  tbe  leini  or 
COTVlnK  (kCrvhng),  n.     A  eurre;  a  winding 

crnokod.  and  rortrum,  a  btafc.]    In  omiOi, 


^ ._  (k4rT'*g™f),  n,    rL  ewma. 

crooked,  and  Or.  jrnipW,  to  write.]    An 
arcograph  (which  eee). 

OoMo-dklna,  Oiuoo-buk  (ku>iia-cM-na, 

kurtfi-bark),  «.     The  bmrk  of  C'    ■ 
puAeaetne.  which  comee  bvm  Guzci 
ioaUieni  part*  of  Lower  r 
ported  from  Arwnlpa.    It , 
Uaralkalold  called  <:D*G(M:h.Luuuiuc, 

phyilcal  quallUea.  but  dllfsn  from  I 
chemical  propertlea    It  la  lynonymoi 
artclne  (which  He)   When  applied  medldi 
all.  It  — ' '-  ■- 


hlaiL(knib'a 
0.  aalf  from 
L  ot  L  wlcila,  a  cnihlon. 


hypotbetlDal  cufeittnuni. 


other  •oftmateriaL—l.AnylbingtBaembilng 
a  cnihlon,  ■*  any  itufted  or  padded  lurface. 
BpaclBcalij-(a)  A  bag  of  leather  Uled  with 
land,  uied  by  angnier*  lo  lupport  the 
plate,  (b)  A  atuJBog  of  Dne  tow  or  woolj 
eotatvd  with  leather,  on  a  board,  naed  1^ 
gUdan  li>rrac«liing  the  leareiof  gold  from 
the  pa]ier,  in  ordv  lo  Ita  Ixbia  cut  bilo 
proper  elan  and  flgnna  (e)  The  robber  ot 
aoSacMcalmaEhin*.  BeeEDUiH.  (iflTbe 

Cded  ilde  or  edgeot  a  blUianl-tablc.—S.  A 
1  of  dance  totmerlf  rely  common  at  wed- 
ding!, in  which  a  enihioD  played  an  impor- 
taDtpart.— Iddv'j nuAien.  a  plant,  a tpeclai 
—  .^. „  .    .    ..    ^.aaphikor thrift. 


a  tpeclm  of  itatici 
Onauion  (biuh'on).  v.i.     1.  T 
iihlon.   '  Cuthiontd  ui 


Boliagbnlu.—2.  To  I 


conceal  with  oi 


weight  of  iU  en- 

dian   tpulldlngfl ; 

alio  applied  to 

.cjipiui.        the  Nonnan  ca- 

(kuih'ou'dan*).  n.  Sameaa 


Cushion.  & 

Ooalllouet  (kuib'on^t].    .   

Dnalilon-nLftaT  (kUBn'on-raft^i 


little  c 


OntkOraa),!!.  AnnrthemBritlihtlihofUie 
cod  family,  the  totk  or  tnnk.  Bee  ToFSI, 
OuUnKkaiUoX  n.  A  klndof  drtnklng-cup. 


ch,  dkaloi     th,  Sc.  lo 


B.jo;      J. Job;      ft.  Ft,  ton; 


CUSFASU-BABK 

foilld.  cinqne- rolled,  Ac,  buili  of  Gothic  ' 
viindowa  uid  puieli;  also,  the  pcndinl  of  ■ 
pglntsd  BTch.—B.  In  mil,  the  pnmlnence  , 
on  ttaBmolu  teeth. 

Cnnmla-bftrk  pcuip-ftM-ii-bttrk).  n.  An- 
goitun-lnrli  (which  kc). 

Ciuparln,  Ouipulne  (kuap's-rla,  knq>'ii- 
lin),  n.  A  Don  luotlied  cntliUlimble  nib-  \ 
■Unoe  obtiJiied  from  the  itik  of  the  tme  ' 


M  Hont  or  Bccutumed.)  1,  Frenuenl  or 
imoD  UM  or  practice;  a  frequent  repell- 


Bervlng  duDDBtlon;  u,  a  darned  euit. 
OoBMT,  CuTOOUT  (Icue'iAr,  kui'MrX  n 
ilalUon.     [Scotch.] 


Coftanl  fkiu'lird),  B.  [Pmbabljr  a  cormp- 
tion  of  O.E.  cratladt.  a  kind  ol  ilev  lerTed 
up  In  a  railed  cruit.]  A  compDilCloD  of 
tDUk  and  eaga.  iweetened,  and  baked  or 
iKtiled,  fomung  an  BAreeatile  kind  ol  f ochI. 

OnaUTd-apple  (korierd-ap-pl),  n.  [From 
nulard,  from  the  yellowish  pulp.  ]  The  fruit 

Indlea,  but  cultivated  In  all  tropical  coun- 
trlea.    It  la  a  targe,  dark.brown,  roundlah 


<kDi't«rd-kot-in).  n.   Atenn 

for  a  piece  ot  raiaed 

It,  which  coven  (colBna) 


Wrltliu  alto  CatiBdt.    (Scotch.) 


CiiftadU(kua-tA'dl-a),n.  tL]  1.  The  ihrioe 
of  predoiu  matal,inthe>hapiJofa  cathedral. 
In  whloh  the  boat  li  oanied  in  proceeeion  on 
certain  aaiemn  occailoni.— l.  The  prucea- 
alonal  ahilne  containing  the  relici  ol  a  laint. 

OlUh»dlSl(kDa-IA'dl-alX<r  Bclatlng  to  cu>- 

CiutciSuun.  dutoillun  Leue  (ku>-t$'- 
dl-ani,  kue-to'rll-ain  lea),  n.  Alcasehonithe 


which  the  c 


Cmtodlan  (kua 


tlodce  or  leuee  thereof 

.an),  n.  One  who  hai 
of  anything,  aa  of  a 
■     "'■!«,  Ac 

in-ihlpX  n.    The 

dttrtodier'jlini'a-tb'drerrn.  A  keeper;  a 
guardian;  one  who  bu  the  care  or  cualody 
ol  an/thins. 

CaatOd7^uat4-di).  n.     (L.  euKodfa,  from 

AHlu,  aulodii,  a  watchnum,  a  keeper.] 

A  keeping;  a  guarding;  care»  watch.  In- 

— "—  '"  keeping.  pre»ervatlon. or  iecu- 

__. smmltted  to  the 


odler  (ku9-t«'di 


2.  A  buying  ol  (fooda;  practice  of  freuucnt- 
ing.  aa  a  ehop,  manafactoiT,  ta.,  and  pur- 
chaaina  or  giving  ordera;  aa.  t^  thopkeeper 
haa  eJLtelulve  cuttum,  or  a  good  run  of  eiu. 


TiuirvAHAoJiI.aauperlarkliid  of  copyhold. 
the  tenant  (who  ii  called  a  ewCmary  imt- 
anQ  holding,  aa  It  la  eipTEIaed.  bj  copv  of 
court-roll,  tut  not  at  the  will  ot  tbe  lord.— 


Coatonury,  dUttUOMy  (kui'tnn 


ildpal  righti 


anufactorer  hu  ettenalTt 


S.  Habltnal  practice  or  uaage,  oi 
llahod  and  general  mode  of  act 
Dbtalni  in  a  community.  Cualom 


ktlon  ol  KnglU 


. . — ^__  .  bich  exist  in  par- 
ticular distiicta.—T'^  ciuUnn  41"  IhcrDUntry 

try  to  which  it  can  in  lU  nature  be  applied. 
—The  nutorn  of  mercAanU,  or  lex  mercato- 

ol  flkchange.  mercantile  contracta.  sale,  pur- 
chaie,  and  barter  ofgoods,  Irelgbt,  Inior- 
ance.  Ae.—Ciatom,  Habit.  Ciatma  la  the 
frequent  repetition  Df  the  tame  act,  Aaiie 

the  cuatomary  lcL 

3t»,  Habit,  manner,  faablon.  pieecrlption. 

liar;  to  accu«tom..-'l  To  giVe  coalom  to;  to 
■upplj  with  cuatomen. 


Onitom  (Inu'tum).  r.i     To  aci 
aelf  to:  to  be  is  the  habit  ol. 


L.  eotulan]    1.  Titbute.  toU,  cr  tai. 

Speclflcallf— !.  pL  Tbe  duUei  impoaed  by 
law  on  merchandlae  Imported  or  eiported. 
Cuatomi,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  almoat 
entirely  conaiatof  taiea  or itutlee  charged  on 
the  Importation  for  conaomption  of  foreign 
and  colonial  mercbandlee.     '^ 


dlatribut4 


g  boarda  throughou 


netly 


Mwctlon,  lor  keeping,  prei 
eutimig  of  the  iheriff. 


pnrtmext  of  tbe  eoveniment  In  London, 
conalatlng  ol  a  cbalrniui,  deputy -chairman, 
four  commieaioncrs.  a  aecretary,  aaaliUut^ 
aecietary,  and  ottier  aubordliuile  offlcere. 
Cnrtomt  (Wua'tum),  B.I.   To  pay  duty  lor  at 

folly  cutoned.'    llaeiluyl 
Cnitonublst  (kua'tnni-a-blX  a.    Canunon; 

CiutOlnaUa  (kua'tum-a-bl).  a.  Subject  to 
the  payment  of  (he  dutlea  called  cuatoma. 

Cii«OIIialilalieu(kii(rtuni-a-b1-ne>),n.  Fre- 
quency; conlonulty  to  cuitom.     [Kare.] 

dutOUUtblr  (kui'lum-a-bli).  ode.     Accord- 

Cwrtomwlly 'Oma'tuni-a-rt^i  ade.      [See 
CfsTOMiRY.]    Habitually;  commonly. 
CnltomarllUU  (kua'tom-a-rinea),  n.    Fre- 

DQCtonutT;  (kua'tum-a-ri),  a.  [Fr.  bouW- 
misr.l  1.  According  to  cmtom  or  to  eilsb- 
llthed  or  common  uaage;  wonted;  uaual; 
aa,  a  euttomary  Ureae;  eurtoinaTy  compli- 


Ld),a.  Coatoman;  u 


Ciutomeil  (kna'tui 

tEtiB.i    See  AccuBTomc. 

ClutoiIMd  (kui'tiuud),  a.    Fnmldied  with 

CUftomar  (kna'tnm-er).  n.  l.t  A  totl-ga- 
thertr  'Cwtonwn  of  tbe  mail  or  petty 
cuatoma  and  ol  the  labeidy,'  HaeUuyt.- 
i.  One  who  freqoenta  any  place  of  aale  lor 
the  Bake  of  purcbaalng  or  ordering  gooda;  a 
purchaser;  a  buyer;  a  dealer 

4.  One  that  B  penon  haa  to  deal  with,  ocnnr 
that  cornea  acroea  ■  peiwn;  a  leUow;  aa.  ■ 
queer  euitmier.  ■Frovlng  Umaelf  an  n^ 
euMtonur.'  Dicktru.  'Gualomer  for  yon; 
rameuMnrurtoo.'  Lord  LMm.  [CdUmi  | 
Dnstomar  (kns'tnm-tr).  a.  1.  Belns  ■  ena- 
tomer  or  cuatoraera;  dealing  with  by  way  of 
pnrcbaae;  buying. 

i.  Applied  to  gooda  made  to  apeclal  order. 

J  . j_  _jjj  irticlea;  In  Scol- 

ly  ol  work  brosriit 
In  contradlitlDclIon 

to  work  lumiuiefl  by  tqanufactuirr*  and 

apeciflcally   applied  to  work  given    to   a 

Onitom-bmiM  OnWii 


UD-houa),  IL     1.  The 

paidoraecured'lobe 
..  language,  the  whole 
latabllahment  by  means  ot  wijch  tbe  cua- 
tomi revenue  ll  collected  and  Ita  regula- 
tions enforced.  ^Cuafffm-AouH  frnter,  a  per- 
>0D  anthorlied  by  the  conunlialonera  of 
customs  to  act  lor  parties  In  the  entry  or 
clearance  ol  ahipe  and  the  Iranaacllon  of 

CngtOIimiera,t  a.   Cuatomair;  aecnatomed. 

[>iutoii_ 
t*i  lerii 

on  eiporta     SeeCtrsTOH,  n.  1. 
(hutom-ihiiiiik  I  (kus'tuDi-ahningk).   a. 

Cuitot  (kua'toaX  n.  (L]  A  keeper;  a^  eut- 
tai  brtmum,  the  principal  clerk  of  tbe  com- 
mon pleaa,  aboUahed  by  tbe  act  1  Wm.  IV. 
Iviii.  —  Ciuloi  rolulorvn,  the   chief   dvU 


t  (kua'tKl).  IL 
MliUe.  a  long  pi 
™(ltr.  aknS] 


[O.Fr.  amttilliir 


,Cttt(kut).e,i.p 
[Dertv.  doublA 

S'  L.    Comp.  W 
I.Ac;cvIit. , , , 

tallUr  eul,  aataort  tail;  euloch.  bob-tailed  I 
1.  To  eopante  or  divide  the  purta  o<  bj 


■J  Crttlc  oti- 


raiJi^.         breaal'  SAai.-lTodlvldeDrt 


U,  So.  abuue;      J,  8c.  fqt 


CUT 
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CXXTLERIACSA 


The  pl««switest  anclini;  U  to  see  the  fifth 

Cut  With  her  golden  o«rs  tite  silver  stream.    SAmA. 

Far  on  a  rockv  kooU  descried. 

Saint  Michael  s  chapel  cuts  the  sky.    Matt  Arnold. 

8.  To  sever  and  cauto  to  fall  for  the  purpose 

of  removing;  to  hew,  at  wood;  to  mow  or 

reap,  aa  com;  to  sever  and  remove,  as  the 

nails  or  hair. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  a*t  timber  in  Lebanon 

a  Chr.  it.  8. 

4.  To  fashion  bjr,  or  aa  l^,  cutting  or  carv- 
ing: to  hew  out:  to  carve.  '  His  grandsire 
cut  in  alabaster.^    Shak. 

I.  tired  out 
With  cHtting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond. 

Te*iHys«n. 

6.  To  wound  the  sensibilities  of;  to  affect 

deeply. 

The  man  was  ru/  to  the  heart  with  these  cooiola- 
tions.  AtUtis»H. 

0.  To  divide,  as  a  pack  of  cards.— 7.  To  in- 
tersect; to  cross;  as,  one  line  evtU  another 
at  right  angles:  the  ecliptic  cuU  the  equa- 
tor—a To  castrate;  as,  to  eul  a  horse.— 

9.  To  give  up;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with; 
to  quit 

He  swore  that  he  would  fM/ the  service.    MarrytU. 

--ToetU  atundcr,  to  cut  into  pieces;  to  di- 
vide; to  sever. 

He  hath  mt  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked. 

Ps.  cxxix.  4. 

—To  cut  down^  (a)  to  fell;  to  cause  to  foil 
l^  severing. 

Ye  shall  cut  d*WH  their  groves.      Ex.  xxxiv.  13. 
(6)  To  humble;  to  shame. 

So  great  is  hto  natural  eloquence  that  he  cuts 
dawn  the  finest  orator.  Addu^n. 

(c)  To  retrench;  to  curtail ;  as.  to  cut  down 
the  expenses.  (<f)  IfaiU.  to  take  a  deck  off, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  converting  a  line-of- 
battle  ship  into  a  frisate,  Ac.— To  cut  of, 
(a)  to  separate  from  the  other  parts;  as,  lo 
cutcftL  finger  or  an  arm;  to  cut  €§  a  letter 
or  syllable.  (6) To  destroy;  to  extirpate;  to 
put  to  death  untimely. 

Je<ebei  cut  <^the  prophets  of  the  LmxI. 

z  KL  xviii.  4. 
ErO  doers  shaU  be  rWi^  PS.SUT1L9. 

g\  To  separate;  to  remove  to  a  distance  or 
prevent  all  intercourse  with;  as,  a  man 
in  another  country  or  in  prison  Ie  cut  of 
from  his  coimtry  or  his  friMids. 

I  was  cut  (t/ffrom  hope  in  that  sad  place. 
Which  yet  to  name  my  spirit  loathes  and  fears. 

TcH/n'Sffti. 

(d)  To  interrupt;  to  stop;  m,  to  cut  q^  com- 
munication. 

The  Judge  cut  oJT  the  council  very  short.    Baetu. 

(«)  To  intercept:  to  hinder  from  return  or 
union;  *••  the  troops  were  cut  of  from  the 
ships.  (/)  To  end;  to  finish;  §m,  to  cut  (f 
all  controversy.- To  ctU  out,  (a)  to  remove 
by  cutting  or  carving;  as,  to  cut  out  a  piece 
from  a  board;  to  cut  out  the  tongue.  Hence, 

Si  To  shape  or  form  by,  or  as  by,  cutting; 
f^Mhion:  to  adapt;  as,  to  out  out  a  gar- 
ment; to  cut  out  an  image;  he  is  not  cut 
out  for  an  author.  *A  large  forest  cut  out 
into  walks.'  Addison.  Hence.  (0) To  scheme; 
to  contrive;  to  prepare;  aa,  to  cut  otil  work 
for  another  day.    (d)t  To  debar. 

I  am  cut  *ut  from  anything  but  common  acknow« 
ledgments.  or  common  discourse.  Po/e. 

(«)  To  take  the  preference  or  precedence  of; 
as,  to  ct((  out  a  prior  judgment  creditor. 
ij)  Haul,  to  seixe  and  carry  off,  as  a  vessel 
from  a  harbour  or  from  under  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  —To  cut  short,  (a)  to  hinder  from 
proceeding  by  sudden  interruption. 

Achilles  cut  him  sMart.  Dryden. 

(6)  To  shorten;  to  abridge;  as,  to  cuf  the 
matter  short,  (e)  To  withhold  from  a  per- 
son part  of  what  is  due. 

The  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay.    yohnson. 

—  To  cut  up,  (a)  to  cut  in  pieces;  as,  to 
c%U  up  beef,  (b)  To  eradicate;  to  out  off ; 
as,  to  cut  up  shrubs,  (c)  To  criticise  se- 
verely; to  censure:  as,  the  work  was  terribly 
cut  up  by  the  reviewer,  (d)  To  wound  the 
feelings  deeply;  to  affect  greatly;  as,  his 
wife's  death  cut  him  up  terribly.— 7*0  cut  a 
feather,  among  seamen,  a  phrase  applied  to 
a  well-bowed  uiip,  to  denote  that  she  passes 
so  swiftly  through  the  water  that  it  foams 
before  her.— 7*o  cut  and  run,  to  cut  the 
cable  and  set  sail  immediately;  to  be  off; 
to  be  gone.— To  cut  the  saU,  to  unfurl  it. 
and  to  let  it  fall  down.— To  cut  one  of  with 
a  shilling,  to  bequeath  one's  natural  heir  a 
shilling:  a  practice  adopted  by  a  person  dis- 
satisflwl  with  his  heir,  as  a  proof  that  the 
disinheritance  was  deaigned  and  not  the 
result  of  neglect,  and  also  from  the  notion 


that  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  heir  at 
least  a  shilling  to  make  a  will  valid.— To 
cut  a  person,  a  familiar  form  of  speech, 
meaning  to  avoid  accosting  or  being  ac- 
costed by  one  whom  it  is  moonvenlent  or 
disagreeable  to  meet  or  recognixe:  often  in- 
tenttfled  with  dead.  'She  ctit  me  as  dead 
as  a  stone.'  Thackeray.— To  cut  capers,  to 
leap  or  dance  in  a  frolicsome  manner;  to 
frisk  about —To  cut  a  dash  or /Igure, to  make 
a  display.— To  cut  a  joke,  to  Joke;  to  crack 
a  Jest. 

KnAjotes  shall  be  rx/  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
And  throats  in  the  county  Kerry.  Pnud. 

—To  cut  a  knot,  to  take  short  measures  with 
anything;  to  effect  an  object  by  powerful 
and  speedy  meana 

Decision  by  a  majority  is  a  mode  ofcuttiti£  a  Jttiot 
that  cannot  be  untied.  Sir  G.  C.  L*wis. 

—To  cut  one's  stick,  io  move  off;  to  be  off 
at  once.  [Slang.}— To  cut  the  teeth,  to  have 
the  teeth  pierce  the  sums.- To  cut  one's 
eye-teeth,  to  become  knowing,  or  'wlde- 
awaka'  [Slang.}— Cut  and  come  again,  take 
as  much  as  you  please  and  come  back  for 
more:  used  generally  aa  a  noun,  for  abun- 
dance, profusion,  no  lack. 
Cat  (kuiX  v.i.  L  To  do  the  work  of  an  edge 
tool;  to  serve  in  dividing  or  gashinc;  as,  the 
knife  ct«tt  well— 2.  To  be  severed  by  a  cut- 
ting instrument:  to  admit  of  incision  or 
severance;  as,  this  fruit  cute  easy  or  smooth. 
8.  To  divide  by  passing  through. 

When  the  teeth  are  ready  to  ci*t  the  upper  part  is 
rubbed  with  hard  substances.  Arbiithnot. 

4.  To  use  a  knife  or  edge-tool,  as  in  surgical 
operations.  '  His  manner  of  cutting  for  the 
stone.'  Pope.— 5.  To  strike  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the  fetlock  with  the  other  foot: 
said  of  a  horse,  —tk  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards, 
to  determine  the  deal  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.—7.  To  move  off:  frequently  followed 
by  it;  as,  whenever  we  hailed  them  they 
cut  it.  [Slang.  }—To  ctU  across,  to  pass  over 
or  through  in  the  most  direct  waj;  as,  he 
cut  across  the  common.— To  cut  in,  (a)  to 
divide  or  turn  a  card,  for  determining  who 
are  to  play.  (6)  To  Join  in  suddenly  and 
Unceremoniously. 

*  You  think,  then.'  said  Lord  Hskdale.  cutting  in 
before  Rigby, '  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  done  us  no 
harm.'  Dismcli. 

—  To  cut  on,  to  make  haste  forward;  to 
move  on  with  speed. —  To  cut  up,  to  be 
worth  when  out  up;  to  turn  out:  a  butcher's 
phrase. 

The  only  question  of  their  Legendre,  or  some 
other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  will  be.  how  he 
cuts  u/.  Burke. 

-^Tocut  up  rough,  to  become  quarrelsome 
or  obstreperous;  to  become  dangerous. 
[Slang.} 

Oat  (kutX  p.  and  a.  1.  Gashed;  divided: 
hewn;  carved;  intersected;  pierced;  deeply 
affected;  castrated.  —2.  Tipsy;  drunk.  [Slang.  ] 

Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole — the  man  lives  here 
Whose  nuor's  only  equaU'd  by  his  beer; 
And  where,  Ut  either  sense,  the  cockney  put 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut. 

Sir  tr.  Scott. 

—Cut  and  dry,  or  cut  and  dried,  prepared 
for  use:  a  metaphor  from  hewn  timber. 

Can  ready  compliments  supply. 

On  all  occasions  cut  and  dry.  Sw(/t 

—Cut  and  long  tail,  people  of  all  kinds  or 
ranks;  lit  dogs  with  cut  taOs  and  dogs  with 
long  tails. 

Shmltow.  He  wiU  maintain  yon  like  a  gentleman. 
Slender.  Ay,  that  I  will,  comerw/  and  lonrtail, 
under  the  degree  of  a  squire.  Snak. 

-Cut  glius,  ^ass  having  the  surface  shaped 
or  ornamented  by  grincUng  and  polishing.  — 
Cut  nail,  a  nail  manufactured  by  being  cut 
from  a  rolled  plate  of  iron  by  machinery.  In 
distinction  from  a  wrought  nail,  or  one 
made  bv  hand. 

Cat  (kutX  n.  L  The  opening  made  by  an 
edged  instrument,  distinguished  by  its  length 
from  that  made  by  perforation  with  a 
pointed  instrument;  a  cleft:  a  gash;  a  notch; 
a  wound— 2.  A  stroke  or  blow  as  with  an 
edged  instrument;  a  smart  stroke  or  blow, 
as  with  a  whip.— 3.  Anything  that  wounds 
one's  feelings  deeply,  aa  a  sarcasm,  criticism, 
or  act  of  discourtesy. 

This  was  the  most  unkindcst  ru/  of  alL      Shak. 

4.  A  channel  made  by  cutting  or  digging;  a 
ditch;  a  groove;  a  furrow;  a  canal 

This  great  cttt  or  ditch  Sesostris  .  .  .  purposed  to 
have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper. 

JiTHolles. 

5.  A  part  cut  off  from  the  rest;  a  division; 
as,  a  good  cut  of  beef;  a  ctit  of  timber. 


It  should  be  understood,  moreover.  .  .  .  that  the 
groups  are  not  arbitrary  cu/s,  but  natural  groups  or 
types.  Datia. 

6.  A  lot  made  by  cutting  a  stick,  PAPor, 
straw,  or  the  like;  as,  to  draw  cuf«.— 7.  The 
surface  left  by  a  cut;  as,  a  smooth  or  clean 
cut— 8.  A  near  passage,  by  which  an  angle 
is  out  off;  as,  a  shorter  cut.— 0.  The  stamp 
on  which  a  picture  is  carved,  and  by  which 
It  is  impressed;  also,  the  impression  from 
such  a  stamp;  as,  a  book  illustrated  with 
wood-cute.— 10.  The  act  or  right  of  dividing 
a  pack  of  cards;  as,  whose  cut  is  It?— 11.  Man- 
ner in  which  a  thing  is  cut;  form;  shape; 
fashion;  as,  the  cut  of  a  gannent  — 12.  In 
cricket,  the  technical  name  for  a  stroke  given 
by  the  batsman  to  the  ball,  by  which  the 
ball  is  sent  out  in  front  of  the  striker  and 
at  right  angles  to  his  wicket — 18.  t  A  gelding. 

The  collier's  cut  the  courtier's  steed  will  tire. 

Gitscoigme. 
14.  The  act  of  passing  a  person  without  re- 
cognixing  him,  or  of  avoiding  him  so  as  not 
to  be  recoghixed  by  him.— To  draw  cuts,  to 
draw  lots,  aa  of  paper»  &c.,  cut  of  unequal 
lenffths.— T^  cut  qf  otie's  jib,  the  form  of 
one  s  profile,  the  cast  of  his  countenance; 
as,  I  knew  1dm  by  the  cut  qf  his  jib.  [Ori- 
ginally a  nautical  phrase.  ] 

(mtaneoas  (kfi-t&'nd-us),  a.  [See  Cuticlb.] 
Belonging  to  the  skin  or  cuUs;  existing  on 
or  affecting  the  skin;  as,  a  cutaneous  disease; 
cutaneous  eruption. 

Catch  QcuchX  n.    Catechu  (which  seeX 

Catch  (kuchX  n.    The  spawn  of  the  oyster. 

CatChezy  nnich'6-ri),  n.  In  the  East  Indies, 
a  court  of  Justice  or  public  office. 

Constant  dinners.  Sec,  and  the  labours  oteutchery 
had  their  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley.    Thackeray. 

Cat6(kfit),a.  [Anabbrov.  of  acute.}  Acute; 
clever;  sharp;  as,  you're  a  very  cuts  fellow, 
no  doubt    [Colloq.] 

Cateness  (kfit'nesX  n.  The  quality  or  char- 
acter of  being  cute.    [Colloq.  1 

CatgraM  (kufgras),  n.  A  kind  of  grass 
having  very  rough  leaves,  which,  when 
drawn  sharply  through  the  hand,  inflict  a 
cut:  spear-grass. 

Cath  (kuth).  A  Saxon  word-element  signi- 
ni^ing  kwnni  or  famous;  as,  CtitAwin.  a 
famous  conqueror;  CutAred,  a  famous  or 
knowing  counsellor;  OutAbert,  known  bright 
or  famous  for  skilL 

Catide  (kQ'U-kl).  n.  [L.  cutieula,  dim.  of 
ci«tii,  skla}  1.  In  anat  the  outermost  thin 
transparent  skin  which  covers  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  bodv,  except  the  parts  which 
correspond  to  the  nails:  the  epidermis  or 
scarf-skin.- 2.  In  bot.  the  thin  external 
covering  of  the  baric  of  a  plant;  the  outer 
pellicle  of  the  epidermia— 8.  A  thin  skin 
formed  on  the  surface  of  liquor. 

CattCUlar  (kfi-tik'fi-ldrX  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  cuticle  or  external  coat  of  the  sldn. 

CatioalarlM.  Catloalarlse  (kQ-tik'ai«r. 
IxX  v.t  To  render  cuticular;  to  give  the 
character,  nature,  or  composition  of  the 
cuticle  to. 

The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidennis<ells  is 
always  cuticularised,  and  usually  to  the  extent  that 
cellulose  is  not  at  all.  or  only  with  difficulty,  to  be 
detected  in  it.  Btnnet. 

Catin  (kfi'Un),  fk  [L.  cutis,  the  skin.]  A 
peculiar  modification  of  cellulose,  contained, 
according  to  Freniy,  in  the  epidermis  of 
leaves,  petals,  and  fniits,  together  with  ordi- 
nary cellulose,  albumin^  pectous  substances, 
and  fat  Cutin  exhibits  under  the  micro- 
scope the  aspect  of  an  amorphous  perforated 
film.  In  its  composition  it  approaches  the 
fata 

Catlg  (kfi'tis).  n.  [L.]  In  anat  a  dense 
resisting  membrane,  of  a  flexible  and  exten- 
aible  nature,  which  forms  the  general  enve- 
lope of  the  bodv:  it  is  next  below  the  cuticle, 
and  is  often  csJled  the  true  skin. 

CatlaM  (kutlas),  n.  [Fr.  coutelas,  aug.  from 
O.Fr.  coutel;  Fr.  couteau,  a  knife;  from  L. 
cxdtellus,  dim.  of  cultcr,  a  knife.  ]  A  broad 
curving  sword  used  by  cavalry:  a  hanger, 
used  by  seamen  when  boarding  an  enemy's 
ship. 

Catl«r  (kutlAr),  n.  [Fr.  eoutelier,  from  L. 
cultcr,  a  knife.]  1.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  or  deal  in  knives  and  other  cut- 
ting instruments.- 2.  One  who  sharpens  or 
reiMdrs  cutlery;  a  knife-grinder. 

Cailerlaoe»(kut-le-ri-ft's£-«),  n.pf.  A  family 
of  fucoid  algSB,  represented  by  the  genus 
Cutleria.  C.  multi/lda  is  a  British  species, 
with  a  'rooting.'  fan -shaped,  irregularly 
laciniated  frond  from  2  to  8  inches  long, 
the  ladnia  being  ribbon-like,  olive-coloured, 
with  scattered  sori,  bearing  in  some  planta 
antheridia,  and  in  others  oosporanges. 


ch,cAain;     di.Sc.locA;     g,go;     i,job;     t.  Fr.  ton;     ng.  sln^;     TB,  tAen;  th.  tAin;     w.  trig;    wh.  tcAig;    zh,  azure.— See  KEY. 


cntlar. — S.  Ed^ii  or  cutting  iiulnmieDt 

Catlat  (kutlet),  n.  [Fr.  eAleltOt.  ■  Itttl 
tide  or  rib:  aia,  aide.]  A  piece  of  mwl 
especiKjly  veaJ " '  '""  -------- 


boring-block,  whlcb  ia  cmzried  ■long  the  bi 
br  a  Duitlel  Bcrew. 
Ont-Uiroftt  (kDt'tJir5t),  n.     A  nmrdflnr;  ■ 

Out-tHnMlt  (kut-UirM),  b 


>f  the  rib  with  the  mMt  Voa  t&n  me  rnitbcUcvrr  tK/-air*e 


LQlling},  ti.    The  art  ol  catlei;. 

1   (kut'lugd}.   a.     Crop-«nd. 

Dat-off  (kut'of),  n.    1.  That  vhlch  cnU  oil 

Bp^lflcAlly,  tn  tUam  eriffinn,  a  contrivancA 
for  cutting  oR  ths  Meam  fnni  the  Bleam' 
cheit  to  the  cylinder,  vben  the  pttton  hu 
made  &  put  ot  Ita  itroke.  leartau  the  nat 
of  the  ttroke  Ut  be  accompUiAed  hj  the  ei- 
panilve  force  of  the  Bteam  ahvadj  in  the 
cvliBcler.  It  ecoDomizai  Bteam.  uid  thiu 
fueL-L  That  which  li  cut  oB. 

(kuVpenX  n-    [CiK  and  vutk.] 
at!  punea  for  the  uke  of  itaaUng 


petion;  ■  thief;  a 


Ontt&ln.   Aiot;a«traw 

long  Length!,  to  draw  lota  with.     CAdueer. 
CuSerSut'irl       -  -       ■       - 


chine,— B.  A  fore-tooth  that  cnti.  u  dli- 

Oout  (i)  a  nuBll  boat  u'led  byablu'gt 
war.  (fc)  A  reiaaL  rigged  nearly  like  a  ifoop, 
with  one  mast  and  a  >liBi«ht  runnlw  bow- 

descriptloa  employed  for  the  prerenUon  ol 

tom^ouK  roKulatloiu.  — 6.  An  officer  in  Che 
e'fbequer  whoAe  office  it  waa  to  provide 
wood  (or  the  tollies,  and  to  cut  on  them  the 
■UDia  paid.     See  Tallv  — d.  A  aoft,  yeilow 


iplied  t 


down, — 7.   In  minijw.  a  term  api 
cncka  or  Daeiiree  cutting  u:ro«B  the  Bt 
hence  the  geoloalcai  phraie,  'baclia 

tal,  thoa  dettrnying  or  greatly  Leaaenln 
«Blue,K  a  lapiduyHtone— O.t  A  ruftti 


CtUttr^,  a  Matroyer, 


Oatt«r-bU(kDt'«rblrXn.  Inm«A,thebar 

Dl  a  boring  nuchlne.  in  which  the  cntten  or 

boring-bar  of  Uie  boring  -  mill,  for  boring 
aleam  cjbnden,  Ac    The  cutter*  aie  Oxoil 
directly  In    ro- 
th*   cotter-bar,  fo  l—i t 

aa     represented     „ 1_ Ir" 

by  the  figure.  In     J  I  1 

which  a  l>  the     •■'        ■     ;.'  ' 

cotter  find   in  ZIP 

key  V  In  the  c»»e  of  the  boring-bar  the  cnt- 
ten are  Oied  rouud  the  circumference  of  a 

Fate,  Eir,  tat,  l«i];        mi,  met,  h«r;       pli 


OotHagnrafing).  a. 

ing  by  the  edge;  Barring  to  nenetnte  or 
divide;  abant;  at,  a  endina  tool;  the  ouMiw 
teeth.— £.  Piercing  Uie  heart;  wi 
feeiinga:  deeply  aflactltia  witli 
Bnt;  plqiuDi;  aatip 


Sattl]U((kn(^hig),n,  1,  TheactoroperatJon 
of  inaHng  an  Incialon,  of  aorering,  felling, 
hewing,  ahaping,  and  the  like 

E,  A  piece  cut  off;  a  aUp;  a  portioa  ol  a 
pUut  from  which  a  new  indlTldual  la  pi 


anal,  Ac.— 
le  atrikea  ti 
eOoek-lolnt 
Dlriaion. . 


rioUy 


cudeSe,  a  cuttle-Bih;  O,  ttillit-jlieA.] 
any  of  the  Cephalopoda  more 
led  Id  thoH  ol  the  genua  Bepli 
'     dlbruichlate  cmhdo- 


nlly  Seplwlv,  dlbruichlate  cnihali 

podona  moUnaca,  witha  deprened  body,  ii 
cloud  Id  a  aae.  The  ■barter  anna  or  teei.. 
eight  lu  number,  oorered  with  four  rowa 
ol  raiaed  diaca  or  anckore,  are  arranged 
td  from  the  midit 
'     '     ula,  alao 


attaching  ftaelf  In  ob"(wU,  and  for  aeiring 
iU  prey.  A  tube  or  funnel  eriata  below  the 
head  and  leade  from  the  gilli:  through  thl> 


Huld— the  aepla  of  artiili  (lee  fllfU)— fntn 
a  bag  or  aae.  ao  m  to  daiken  the  water  ud 
conceal  it  from  punult.  The  ipecii*  which 
frequeati  our  couta  is  £.  oJUinfoUt,  and  U 

OatUst  (kut'tl),  fi.  ^,Fr.  rovKd;  Fr,  ow- 
leou,  from  I.  adldlMi.  <i  knife;  or  poslUy 
cut.  on  type  of  vhUrii,  a  knife,  from  lehUt, 
to  pare. }  The  knife  used  by  a  thief  In  cat- 
ting punea 

Oattu-bona  (kuftlMnl  n.  The  doml 
plate  ol  S^in  ojleitutltd,  formerly  much 
need  in  medicine  aa  an  abiorhent,  but  now 
lued  tor  polishing  wood,  painting,  taniiah- 
Ing:  Ac,,aaa]so  for  pounce  and  tooth  powder 

Oonoe  ncut'ieik  n.  IFr.  eouimi,  a  koUe.] 
A  la^  knife,    It'nited  SUteL] 

Ont^  (kuf  1).  n.   [Scotch.]  Ailut;  iworth- 

Oattr  (kilt'l),  B.  jBcotch.]  I.  A  dioit  qwou. 
2.  A  ahort-atemmed  tobacco-pipe. 


Oattv-(tOOl  (InifU-itOI),  B.  rrrom  oM^.  a 
wanton.)  A  teat  in  old  Scottlah  chimin, 
where  acknowlodgod  female  offenden 
Bgainat  chaatlty  »ere  teated  dntjag  thne 
Snudayi,  and   publicly  rebuked   by  theb' 

CntWftl  (kut'wal),  n. 
the  chlel  police-oncer 
Out-water  (kuf  wK-t«r] 

of  a  ahip'i  prow,  which  cu«  toe  

£  The  lower  portion  of  the  plai  ol  a  bridge, 
formed  with  arj  aogle  or  edge  directed  up 
the  atiflam,  to  aa  more  effectoallj  to  resin 
the  action  nf  the  water,  ice,'  Ac—X  Ihe 
raior-biii  (lUitnxopi  niffru), 
Oat-votkt  (kufwerfc),!).    Embroldei?,   B. 


:',"K? 


-  lore  part 


after  extraetliig  a  cataract 
£.  A  large  cUy  pot  or  cruel 
mateilila  of  plate  -  glaia  ai 


lay  be  kit 
which  the 


9'  admittwl  ti 

in  dart  bacfcwa 


in  the  back  ol  the 


Dwfc     Ah  abbreviation  of  kmdrtdmtigU. 

t  being  the  aymbol  for  a  hundred,  and  wt 

the  contraction  for  weight. 
CyamldB  (d-aml-dt).  »,  pi,    [Or,  kyatniw. 

nlHan,andeidof,reBemblance  1  Tbefamllj 

of  cruatoceau*  of  which  <^ainDa  li  the  aola 

^UMU  (>i'a-mua).  ii,  A  genua  ot  bnoodl- 
podoDi  Craatacea.  the  tpcciei  of  which  in 
puaaltes  on  the  whale.    They  are  caned 

CjanamldaCrf-eii'a-mld).  n.(CN^}AwUle 
eiTStalliiie  body  prepared  by  the  action  of 

qyuiate  (d'an-it)^  n.  a  aalt  ol^anlc  add, 
(»UiMU(s]-fcM-uil,  0.    [Or.  tvanot,  bine) 

OywUiyartc^Mi.Ud'rikr^  Id  ebiM 

EydrDcyanie;  pruMlc, 
CTWIlO  (li'an'lk},  a.    Pertaining  to  or  coB- 

lainlng  cyanogen.— (^nnicneiil,  acomponiui 

ol  cyanogen  and  oxygen  (CKHO), 
C7««ia«&l'™-I<>).  1    (Or.  *vnnM.  blue,  and 

Fufoa,  resemblance.]    In  r-'-—    -  *,^-.».i"- 


..lourtngmalterofcertalo'llt     . 

com, Bower,  vloli^t.  and  apeclea  ol  Ma- 
£,  A  fugltlTe  blue  dye  prrpaivd  from  obht 
oUne  and  Iodide  of  amy],  used  in  caUeo- 

^anltflfsTan-II),  n     Same  aa  gynili, 
(^anosni<slWa-]ni),  n.   lOr.*yBiiiw;blBa. 
and  gcTmae    to  beget )     (C  N  )    Sym.  Cy, 

of  nitrogen  and  one  nl  carbon.  It  Is  a  as 
ot  a  itrong  and  peculiar  odonr,  rescmbUnt 
that  of  cruthed  peach  leaves,  and  burainc 
with  a  rich  purple  Barae.  It  la  obtaiMd 
by  heating  dry  cyanide  of  mercmy.  1  nder 
a  preasore  of  between  three  and  four  atmo- 
apharea  It  hecomea  a  limpid  Uqotd,  aoJ  ii 

oil,  pooiHl;       il,  St  abtOM:      f,  Be  fav- 


1.  The  bint 


CTASOXBTSR 

hl^itjpoliiniDiuiBdniimplnble.  Itunltea 
irlUlni)>g«a,  bTdrogen.  and  moM  otliar  dud- 
naUllic  slementi,  ud  ilto  vlUi  Uig  mitali 
torming  cyuddUr 

" *(r(«l-»o-am'el-4r),i»,  [Or.  kymoi. 

-    -T"*]    A  ""■  " 


Tia  hue  ol  tbs  ohjsct  li  meuand  br  lla 
ooTToipondmcB  wiui  due  or  Cheie  ihulw 


Onnotni*  (•l-u'a-Up),  «.    [CVmid*.  ud 

Or.  tgpet.  trpft)   A  phalocnmhlo  ploBuc 

>d  br  (lie  DH  of  ■  cTBOldK 


■o  tata  (CAtl,0^  (ha  product  ol  the  de- 
oompodtloD  of  tha  Hlld  chlorid«  of  cjano- 
Bsa  b]r  witat,  at  Uu  lolubls  c]«iiata  by 
dilnte  wid*.  pi  ana  bf  hcnt,  of  nric  kIU  by 

«(«.     11 

dfit(ii'tr),n.  [Or.tyor.khola.]  ThooiUoo 

of  tbs  talanul  nr. 
OnUtWWou  (tf  >tb't-k->hiu).  a.    Of  or 

balonslns  to  Uu  Cyitbea 

»-llI"»«L  n.  pi  A  wbdlTliloii  or  Iribg  ot 
polTpomuaooi  Icmi.  dlatlsaulihad  by  the 
UUarUoa  of  the  iponncca  cm  ■  prolsctlng 
ufi.  the  wiauliu  ol  tbe  ■ponnse*  being 
oMlqnely  UlanL  Soe  Ct^thu. 
ChnitllMt(*l-t'tU-a).K  [Or.  tvMMen.  a 
uttte  cup.  from  kyatiot,  *  cup.  |  A  mam 
of  irboreeceDt  femi,  order  nilypoducca. 
It  t*  cbuacMrited  by  bntng  the  iporM. 
wbjch  are  borne  on  the  back  of  the  fniut 
Incloeed  Id  ■  cup-ibaped  loduliiim.  Then 
mn  Duny  ipeclM  icattemd  over  the  troplAl 
resloiu  of  the  world.  Some  bare  ehort 
aC«du,  but  In  othen  they  reach  a  height  of 
««  or  SO  feet  The  itema  are  ciowned  olth 
a  boutUnl  head  of  Urge  fiondi.  C  nw- 
duUoru.  a  flne  blplnnatad  or  tripinnalad 
•pedM  el  Stw  Zeuud  and  tba  Fadfle  !*!«•. 
and  known  tn  nnieDa  aaanoble  tree-fem  of 
Utely  hardy  ebaracteTj  tenna  in  Ita 


'artli^ ' 

la  the  eolt,  poll 
h  oDcuplea  Ih* 

td  which  haiioDie 


anUdfOrm  (il-ath'l 
lotJa),  0.  !L  cynUiu.  i 
cop.  and  forma,  ihape. 

drlnkliu-KlaM.   a    utUi 


Urinklof.g 


lar  crown  ol  the  lloirer 

CvMb  (•I'be-li),   fi    la  Cruhifum 

onder  which  the  (coddeH  Bhea  waa  i 
■hipped  Id  FhrnlL 
OTtdiim(il'bl-um),  n.  [Or  »)/itoit.  the  tni 
lUb.)   AEeouiof  fliba.famllrHcomhen 

ol  the  Ev>(  Indiee.  and  lome  are  in 
eateemail  for  the  table  One  apeclea 
Commrrtoni,  li  uied  In  a  dried  ai  well  ■ 
a  fleab  lUte. 

Orotd  (tlTiad).  n-    One  ol  the  CrcadacH. 

0^atd>oaa(il-ka-da'i«.£).  n.   Anntonlero 


wed*  an  borne  on  the  maiBlni  of  altered 
leaTSi  ta  Cycaa,  and  on  th*  Inner  lurlaoe  ol 
the  peltate  tcalea  of  a  cone  In  tbe  other 

Gnera.  Tbe  pUnte  ol  thl*  order  Inhabit 
dia.  Auitralu,  Cue  of  Good  Hope,  and 
tropical  America. 

CrtwIaaMni  (>I-li»-di'sha»),  o.  in  »o(. 
Mlooffinji  to  tbe  naL  order  Cjcadacev 

Oymtmianil  (dbufl-formX  a-  BewmUUng 
in  form  the  cycada 

Cyotdlta  (illa-dlt).  n.  A  fo«ll  from  the 
oolite  and  cbalk  lormatloni,  luppoied  to  be 
Hilled  to  the  eilitloi  Cycaa 

OyCM  ("I'kaa).  »  A  genu!  ol  planla,  nat 
order  CycadaceB.  The  epeclea  an  oatJvca 
ol  Aala,  Pobroeala.  and  Auitralia.  They  are 
tnea  with  umple  atema  The  pollen  li  cun- 
lalned  in  talvata  antliera  on  tbe  under  lur- 


y  letlen  relum  to  their  fori 


■i'J'i 


ute.  and  onully 


of  greatly  allared 

ngulai  aeileaof  (he  onllnaiT 

ttarch  In  the  large  medulla  li  made  Into 


ud  oopoa  of  Kent  and  Sl -     —  -^^^« 

root^twka.  though  acrid .  an  greedily  lought 
altar  by  iwtne  i   bence  the  rnlgar  ~ 


OTOUmllie  (aikna-DiIti).  n.   A  Tuetable  prf n- 

nwn.  It  l>  ol  a  trnmlng  aciid  teste,  and 
baa  emetls  and  purnatln  propertlea. 
CycUDUlt<»ni-lan'tha),  n.  A  geniiialplBnla. 
naL  order  PandaoaceB.  Tba  aptdei  inbabit 
tropical  America  Thay  hare  lan-ahaped 
learea.  and  uuliaiual  ttowen  arranged  In 


l^u),  n.  In  an^.  an  npper  pa- 
is ot  a  rich  itufl  or  illk  manijae- 
beCycbtdea.     It  waa  worn  by  both 

embroidered  or  IntarwoTsn  with 

(•11(1). iL  [Qr.tytlM.adRleorcTcle.] 
clrda    -    -"•  '-  -■     ■ 


and  ol  which  the  Roman  emponta  fmpoeed 
an  aitiaardlnaiy  tai,  la  pay  Uw  loldlen 
who  WKB  obllKed  to  aerre  in  tbe  anny  fur 
that  period  and  no  tohgcr. 
Cyela  (d'kl>  v.i.  p»l  a  pp.  c^cImI;  ppr. 
tyciing-    To  recur  Id  cyclo. 


apln.-  Ji.  B.Brtming.—lCiin- 
nocM  with  a  cycle,  la  (be  eenie  it  baa  in 
llteratun:  apedDoalty  arolied  to  certain 
ancient  Greek  poeta  (•omeumae  inclualTe  ot 
Homer)  who  wrot*  on  the  Tiojan  war  and 
the  adrentnraa  ot  the  henwa  oonneeled 
with  it—Ci/etie  dtoru*,  in  andant  Oreece, 
Uie  cboniB  which  performed  the  eonga  and 
dancaa  ol  the  ditluramblo  odea  at  Athena, 
ao  called  becauie  the  perfonnera  dancad 

round  tboalUrofBaochr  - ' '— '- 

nrdOMCal-kllk-a) 

A  family  ol  tatnuL .  ._  

with  bodies  of  a  rounded  or  Dial  farm. 
-  '  la  the  tortoise-beetlea  (CaHlda)  ai 


In  boL  n>l1ed  np  circularty,  aa  n 
a  {am 


embryoa 

C^OlDtmnoU&tK  {ai1ila-hrangk'|.i"tA),  n. 
|br.  IryHtti.  a  cinle.  and  brane/iia.  ^ta] 
An  oruer  of  gaataropoda,  in  vhlcb  the  bran- 

-VI .  — epiratlon  form  a  fringe 

he  anhnal,  between  (be 
1  the  foot     The  order 


iround  tb< 


tbe  body  an 


(^uosnpli  (ii'kia-eTHr).  n.   [Or.  itOoi. 

circle,  and  (jropW,  to  doKrlbe.]   AnlMtru- 
ment  for  ducHbing  tba  area  of  drclea. 
Crcaoid  (illilold),  n    lOr.  »v*'<".  circle,  and 

point  In  the  plane  at  a  circle  when  the  circle 
jg  rolled  along  aatralfiht  line  ,and  kept  always 
In  tbe  aame  plana,    xbe  genMla  ol  the  com- 


re  ot  awlfteat  doceut. 
mm  u,  a  ncavy  ooo j  oacendlng  by  the  fon^c 
o[  Ita  own  granty  will  move  from  one  point 

than  It  will  take  to  move  In  any  other  curve 
which  can  be  drawn  between  Uieie  polnte. 
AlBO.  a  body  talU  tbrougb  any  arc  of  an  In- 
rerled  cycloid  In  tbe  aame  time  wbctber  the 
arc  be  great  or  tmall.  In  the  Hgure  let  tlic 
drcle  B  D  A,of  which  the  diameter  li  a  b  ,  make 
one  revolDtioD  upon  the  itraight  line  an  a. 
e*]Ual  In  length  to  lUcfrcumference.  then  tliv 
carved  lineaci  A,  traced  outbythatpohit  of 


itrf  roi 

some  mythical  or  heroic  event  or  cbaracler. 
ai  the  Blege  of  Troy  or  the  Argunautlc  ex- 
pedltlonofantlqulty.and  the  Konnd  Table,  , 
the  Ciil.  and  the  S'lbcHuigi  of  medlirval 
times,  and  embodied  la  epic  or  narrative 

ThcFC  «Lit»<nMtknn  lui  innr«  of  inwitvi  bclirf  and 
tpluyed  in  tbe  theorrof 


the  drcle  which  was  In  contact  wllh  the  fwlnt 

A  in  the  itnlgbt  line  when  the  circle  beoan 
la  revolve,  is  called  a  cvclold.  Tbe  followinK 
an  some  of  Its  properties  :~It  the  generating 
circle  be  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  cycloid. 


■piral  leaf  amngeE 


point  li«  without  th( 

circle:  prvtaM  or  iiuliciAloifcbnil,  tbe  cycloid 
described  when  ths  ^aentliUE  point  Ilea 
wlUiiD  the  clrcamlereace.  — S  A  nib  ot  thg 
order  CydoldeL 
Oyolold  (il'kloidV  0.  {Gr.  lyl^tu,  circle.  >uid 
tidoi,  form.  1  l.  RMembliiH!*  circles  hiving 

order  Cycloidei— CV'^''^  ■"■'^  ^ee  Scalk. 
(VdoldBl  (d^old-il),  n.  Of  or  pertaJolDg 
to  B  cycloid:  il,  the  cydoidai  ipu^  that  II 
the  RpAce  contained  between  the  cycloid 
end  Ite  biK-^Cyeioidai  pendulum,  a  pen- 


or  oral  •calei.  u  the  ulmon  and  hsrrln^. 

The  acalei  are  formed  ot  concenlrio  layen, 

not  covered  with  eauncl  end  not  iplooiu  on 

the  nuisina;  they  en  generalljr  imbrtcaUd. 

but  are  aometlina  placed  tide  by  aide  wllh- 

oat  overlapping, 
0Tldaldlail<ai-£lold1-anX  a.     Pctialning  to 

the  order  of  ftahet  termed  Cycloldiana 
Oreloidlan  (•i-klold'lui),  n.     A  (Uh  of 

llie  orfer  Cycloidd, 
07elDllUl(iI1[ia-llth),n.  |CIrlw*Igf,  a  circle, 

formed  by  ■tamliag  ilonea,  popularly  colled 
a  Druidical  Cirde. 

Cyolomatoplta  (>I'kla-me-top"l  ta),  n.  pi. 
(Qr.  kyktot.  a  circle,  and  mtlipon,  tbe  fronC  1 
A  tribe  of  brAchyuroDA  cruitaceans,  dlitin- 
Eulihed  by  a  wide  carapace.  bowUke  In  front 
and  narrower  behind,  ftlncludeithegenera 
Cuicer,  Fortunut,  Xantho,  and  Corclnua 
The  common  edible  crab  )■  a  weU-linown 

OydOinstTy  (aMiloni'et-ri),  n.     [Qr  tyUai. 

luouaring  cfrclei.' 
OjdonB  (rtklflnX  n.      [Inlena    from   Or. 
tgUm.  ■  circle]     A  circular  or  roUtory 

to  NM  mllei  In  diameter  rerolrlng  round 
a  calm  centre,  which  adtBUcea  at  a  rate 
varying  from  8  to  M  mllee  an  hour.  Cy- 
clouet  occur  mnet  frequently  In  those  [)arU 


-inlhe 


polygonal,  the  atdea  of  each  block  Bttlng 
cla*e  to  thoM  ftdjoinlngi  and  In  the  third 


:  Italy,  ■ 


rcloiilc  («l.kl( 
Cyclopi:  gigantic;  uvage. 
CyolOpldafaT-lilop'i.de),  >kpl.  [Or.  »v>^Iat, a 
circle,^!,  the  eye,  andiubu,  resembtuice.]  A 

marine  and  fmh-water  cinstacea.  divided 
."   -    .--     sceedlngly 


iroUnc  that, 


danta   They  undergo  many  trsnafotmatlona 
before  attaining  maturity.    Cvdopt  qvadri- 

In  all  our  freah-waCer  ponda  and  ditchea. 
CVOlopi  (allilopi).  n.   img.  and  pi.    [Or. 
^*Mp.-tytto..  a  circle,  and  spi,  an  eve.] 
In  myOi  a  race  ol  gianta,  the  soni  ol  Xip- 
tnne  BOd  Amphllrile,     --■■-- 


qydo^ii-ii 


OyelOlilCil-kUfalaXtt.    [Or.  tfi'H.aclTcle.l 

waa  auppoeed  to  poia  throu^  veiaeli  of  a 
peculiar  liind,  diffmeil  Oirough 
ol  planta  without  Inlcrruplion. 


I,  and  tloma,  araouth.)    Agenuaof 
Lthlog  gaatcropoda  or  fliialla,  bo  called 


aonthem  hemlipberfe  Cyclones  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  alhgiuar  calm,  and  a  great  foil  of 

CroIOIllcial-lilop'ili).a  Relaline  to  a  cyclone. 

OydODBdla,  CretOpedlA  (al-Uo-pe'di-a;.  n. 
[Or.  kukiot,  circle,  and  paideia.  discipline, 
erudition.]  A  work  containing  deflnltloui 
or  accounU  ol  the  prlocl|<a1  lubleclB  In  one 


CycloBtome  <al'UA-at^^),  a.    Oydoatoniona 

CjdloKiomB  (ai'kia^tAm),  it.  A  nah  of  the 

(^Cloatoml,  OTolcntODUitai  (al-klos'tA-ml, 
.l.klS-atofli'a-tay  n,  ll.  (Or.  tytlo,.  a  circle, 
and  •lanm,  ■  mmil!..;     A   family  of  Bihea 

circular  mouUia,  M  Uie  lamprey: 


foloitomiilM 

amllyofpulmoi 

he  genua  Cycloaloma  ia  tbe  type.     See  Cv- 


)m'l-dS  .  n.  pi 


Cyelopadic,  CrclDpsdlc,  Orclopadloal, 
CrClOpedlCftl  (il-kto-peirik.  al-kTa-ped'lk- 
afto.    BeloTiglngloacyclopBdla. 

CTOlopBdiit,  CyoloiwdlBt  (ai'kie-pedlit). 


been  1    ) 


C^ciopsui  ial-kl(^p^an),  n.  [From  cjtclopi'. 
Pertidutaig  to  tbe  CyclopB:  vait:  Eigaotli::  ii 
arcA,  atermappliedtoa  very  early  or  primi. 
tlva  ityle  of  building  fabled  to  liBve  been 
the  work  of  the  Cyclope.    It  la  dlatingulahed 

abaence  ol  any  oemeni.  Ita  moat  frequent 
kppllcalion  wai  to  walla  ot  clllea  and  lor- 
treaaea  Tbe  walla  of  Tyrlne,  near  N'Mplia. 
mentioned  by  Homer,  allord  a  good  example 


noiu  (al-kloa'lom-na),  o.  [Or.  tvi- 
lie,  and  fioinn.  a  mouth]    Having 

ot  certain  niolliucs.  and  tlie  order  ol  flahe* 

(iel0«War{al-ltl0-ani'6r).o.   Cnmpoaedof 
a  clrcuUr  renge  of  colomoa  without  a  core 

grder  (il'dtrj,  n^^ame  aa  Cidrr.^ 

I  dlatlngidahed 
iiiueB.  anu  uie  many-aeeUed  uvJiB  uL  ubiruiw. 
The  beet  known  apet-lva  la  C.  vutaarit  (the 
•luince).  The  Beeda  are  uied  In  medicine 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  which  they 
vleld.  and   by  halnlreeBera  for  preparing 

"feet     tSrlM^w'"(Bl-e'.l-ol"o-llX  n.    [Gr.  tyfiu. 

iitaea      tiol.  the  icience  wbic'b  eoiicema  IKelf  ^tb 
^y  arc      geatatlon. 


CTLMDaO-CYLINBHlCAI. 


—Cj/ffjut-mifal,  In  A«r.  a  awan  golfed  vi 
a  ducal  coronet,  having  a  chaiD  attach 
thereto  and  nllned  over  the  back. 

fSjKOtam  <»lg-nrn«i  b.  pi  Tlie  iwana. 
Bub-lamity  of  birda.  of  the  orier  yatals«i 
lamlly  Aoatldie, 

OTOnii(alg^ua),n.  1.  Theiwan.aamiu 
web-tooted  bird*  belonging  to  the  Anatii 
or duflk  family.     ■*-- "- —     "   * '*-- 


IFi.  euliiuln,  Or. 
-W.lorolL]  LAn 
KHty,  ot  onlfoiu 
length,  and  ter- 

'o  flat  circular  Mirtacea  which 


r  (ailin  _    ,. 

M,  from  tyltfuU,  hfftftf. . 

ed,  loand,  aolld  body, 


.  Bgnre  ot  thrM  dlnMnatonalncloaed  by 

two  flat  and  equal  anrfacea,  bounded  by  any 
cnrra  tad  lyini  In  parallel  plaoea  and  In 
ihnilar  altnaticnia,  and  one  carved  nrfacc 

connecting  the  two  In  tuch  a  nianntr  tlut 
any  aactlon  of  the  Ognre  parallel  to  either 

of  the  Hat  ■nifaceau  equal  and  draHatiy 


I  light  anglei  to  theae  the  cj 
an  Miqta  cinder.— £.  In 
(a)  that  chamber  ot  a  atei 
gine  in  which  the  force  ot 
u  eierted  on  the  piBton 
Steam-snoimk    (i)Theba 


Is  eierted  oi 

tMSNOIK 


cblne.  the  types  or 


onnstfaey 


indwitblnacriptiona 


—CyliniiT  *t._,    , 

watches  in  vented  by  atabam.  Itcomapondi 
to  the  dead.beat  escapement  In  clocka 
OTUndST-pnaa  (Bl'Un-der-pree),  w.     Ia 
priiiiingt  a  torni  of  press  In  which  tbe  Im- 
pression Is  made  by  means  of  a  cylinder 


Instead  ot  a  Bat  lurlace.    Bee  under 


(mindrMeooit  (al-lin-di 


Cylin- 


auch  as  that  of  Contervn.  and  ot  many  haiir, 

OrlludTlc,  CylUUlTlcal  (Bl-Un'drik.  st-Un' 
drlk-al),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  cylloder, 
or  partaking  of  lie  properties.— Cy'M""' 
bouer,  a  boiler  made  In  the  ehspe  of  a  cylia- 
der,.lroplel --■  -■-■■"— 


oce  to  the  laterml  action 

.-  .-  displacement  than  moat 

c,  iiLiiuugh  more  eipen»ive  in  UisibbI- 

ot  fuel.  — Cvtiwfrteit  Irni,  (a)  a  lena 

'  '     two  Begmenta  ot  cyllnden.  ewJi 

dthe  two  segmenta  united  al 
their  flat  surfaces,  with  the  curve  ot  tbe  one 
St  right  angles  to  that  ot  the  other:  nsnl 
aa  a  readlng-iHasa  (b)  A  lens  harfng  s 
cylindrical  body  and  convex  lena;  a  Blan- 
hope  tons  —  (VVindnml  uoHHinfl.  in  oit* 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  vsulllns;  called 
also  a  vaggon.  barrel,  tunnel,  or  cmdic 
roof.  Itla.aaltanimeimpllcB.aplalnball- 
eyllnder.  wjtbont  either  groins  or  rtba  lu 
vertical  section  Is  tbe  arc  of  a  clnle 
Crlllldlically<sl-lln'drik-sl-ll},  aric    Id  the 


^otacylim 


IndrJcal  foRo' 


Uon  of  posBcaaing  s  cylln<l 
07llndiicDle  (af-Iin'drik- 

cyllnder.     Pn)/-  Oatn. 
CyUndTUOnn  (al-tln'dil-fotm),  a. 

llie  form  ot  s  cylinder 
CMUulro-ooniatl   (si  lin'drO-kon-lk 

In  min.  s  term  sppllsd  to  b  shot.  11^ 

ot  which  la  cylindrical  and  the  head 

CjniJadra-GOIulidBl  (al-lln'drA-kGn- 
o.  In  mj)L  a  term  applied  to  a  abot 
a  cylindrical  body  luJ  rinoldal  be- 

OylindrthityUtUlrlcal  (sl-llnMrAslU 
the  intereectlon  of  a  cylindrical  vault 


ris 


OYLINDROID 
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CYNOOLOSSUM 


t,  Cyma  recta. 

revena. 


8,  Cyma 


another  cylindrical  vatUt.  of  greater  span 
and  height,  springing  from  the  same  level 
Kee  Cross-vicltimo. 

OyUndrold  (silin«droidX  ti.  [Or.  kvUndrot, 
A  roller,  and  eidot.  form.]  A  solid  body, 
resembling  a  right  cylinder,  but  having  the 
bases  ellfpticu,  althoogfa  parallel  and 
eaaaL 

CMlndrometrlo  (si'1in-dri^met''rikX  a.  Be- 
longing to  a  scale  used  in  measuring  cylin- 
ders. 

Qyllndro-Ogiyal  (si-Un'dr6-4-JIv''alX  a.  In 
ffun.  a  term  applied  to  a  shot  having  a  cylin- 
drical body  and  ogival  head. 

Oymt  (si'ma),  n.  [Or.  kyma,  a  wave.]  L  In 
areh.  a  member  or 
moulding  of  the 
cornice,  the  profile 
of  which  is  a  curve 
of  contrary  flexure. 
Of  this  moulding 
there  are  two 
kinds,  eyma  reeta^ 
which  is  concave  at 
the  ton  and  convex 
at  the  bottom ;  and 
eyma  reveraa,  which  is  convex  at  the  top  and 
concave  at  the  bottom.  Both  kinds  of  the 
cyma  are  also  called  Ogee.—i,  Jnbotu  cyme 
(which  see). 

Cymmphftn  (si'ma-fen),  n.  [Or.  kjpna^  a 
wave,  and  phaind,  to  show.]  An  apparatus 
in  a  telephone  for  receiving  transmitted 
electric  waves. 

Oymar  (id-mllrO,  n.  A  slight  covering;  a 
scarf.    Written  also  Siniar. 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  light  <yrmmr.    Dryden. 

CjmuitllimCsi-m&'shi-umXn.  [L.,  Or.  Aymo- 
fion,  a  Uttle  wave,  from  kyma,  a  wave.]  In 
areh,  same  as  Cyina  (which  seeX 

Cymba  (sim'bAX  n.  [Or.  kyint>e,  the  hollow 
of  a  vessel]  A  genus  of  moHusca  belonging 
to  the  family  volutidn.  The  shell  is  ob- 
ovate,  tumid,  ventricose,and  covered  with  a 
strong  epidermis  and  the  pillar  four-plaited. 
Tliev  are  found  on  the  African  coast. 

Cymml  (sim^balX  n.  [L  eymbalum.  Or. 
kymhalon^  a  cymoal,  from  kyinbot,  hollow.] 

1.  A  musical  instrument,  circular  and  hollow 
like  a  dish,  made  of  brass  or  bronze,  two  of 
which  are  struck  together,  producing  a 
sharp  ringing  sound.  —  2.  An  instrument 
made  of  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular 
form,  on  which  are  passed  several  nnga, 
which  are  touched  and  shifted  along  the 
triangle  with  an  iron  rod  held  in  the  right 
hand,  while  the  cymbal  is  supported  in  the 
left  by  a  cord. 

OymlMdiirtt  (sim'bal-ist),  n.  One  who  plays 
the  cymbals. 

OymbiBllA  (sim-bella).  n.  pi.  In  hot  a  repro- 
ductive locomotive  body,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  found  in  some  algas. 

CymUliiuill  (sim-bid'i-umX  n.  A  genus  of 
vopical  terrestrial  orchids,  often  having 
spikes  of  beautiful  flowers,  on  which  account 
several  of  them  are  favoinites  in  the  green- 
house. They  are  chiefly  from  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Cymhtform  (sim'bi-form).  a>  [I^  cymba,  a 
boat,  and /orma.  form.]  Shaped  like  a  boat: 
applied  to  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  plants, 
and  also  to  a  bone  of  the  foot  usually  called 
0$  naviculare. 

Cymo,Cynia(s!m.s!'maXn.  [Or.  Icynw.  any- 
thing swollen,  a  wave,  the  fcetus,  a  sprout, 
from  ky6,  to  swell]    1.  In  bot.  an  inflores- 
cence of  the  defi- 
nite or  determinate 
class;  any  form  of 
inflorescence        in 
which  the  i»rimary 
axis  bears  a  single 
terminal        flower 
which  develops  flrst, 
the      inflorescence 
being  continued  by 
secondary,  tertiary, 
and  other  axes.  The 

secondary  and  other  axes  may  be  given  off 
on  both  sides  of  the  primary  axis  (a  dichot- 
omous  cyme)  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
the  inflorescence  to  assume  a  helicoid  or 
scorpioid  form  (as  in  the  forget-me-not).— 

2.  In  arch,  same  as  CynuL 

Cymei&e  (sTm^X  ^  (<^i'>Ht4.)  A  hydro- 
carbon occurring  in  the  volatile  oil  of  Eoman 
cumin,  in  camphor,  the  oil  of  thyme,  Ac  It 
is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
and  has  a  pleasant  odour  of  lemons. 

Cymiferoul  (sfm-ifdr-usX  a.  (Or  kyma,  a 
sprout,  and  L./ero,  to  bear.]  In  bot.  produc- 
ing cymes. 


Cyme. 


Cyminum  (si-mrnumX    See  Cumin. 

CymUns  (simlingX  n.    A  kind  of  squash. 

Cymola  (sim'oidX  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cyme. 

OymOl  (sl'molX  n.    Same  as  Cymtne. 

Cymopnaiie  (sl'md-f&uX  n.  [Or.  kyma,  a 
wave,  and  phaitUi,  to  show.]  A  sniceous 
gem  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  the  same 
as  Chrvioberyl  (which  seeX 

Cymoj^ULDOXUi  (si-morau-usX  a.  Having  a 
wavy  floating  Ught;  opalescent;  chatoyant 

Cymoee,  Csrmoos  (sim'ds,  slm'us),  a.  Con- 
taining a  cyme;  in  the  form  of  a  cyme:  ap- 
plied to  agapregate  flowers. 

CnrmoUlOfUUB  (sI-md-th(/a-dS),  n.  pL  [Or. 
fyma,  anything  swollen,  thoot,  sharp,  and 
tfufot,  resemblance.]  A  family  of  isopodous 
crustaceans,  not  unlike  the  wood-louse,  in- 
habiting the  northern  seas.  Cymothoa  ou- 
tturn (the  common  flsh-louse)  is  parasitic 
upon  many  species  of  fish,  clinging  tightly 
by  means  of  Its  hooked  legs. 

Chrmrlc,  Owmxlo  (klm'rik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Cymnr. 

Osrmrlo,  Owmxlo  (kimM10,n.  llie  language 
of  the  Cymry  or  ancient  Britons:  Welm 

Cymry,  Cwmry  (kim'riX  n.  [W.  Cymmro, 
a  Welshman,  pi  Cymmry.  Many  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  regarding  the  origin 
of  this  word,  but  there  seems  little  difficulty 
in  assigning  it  to  eytner,  eymmsr  (eynver), 
a  confluence  of  waters,  the  equivalent  of 
Oael  inter,  the  word  thus  signifying  the 
people  dwelling  on  or  near  the  confluence 
of  waters,  whewer  of  two  streams  or  of  a 
river  with  the  sea.  Such  localities  would 
be  the  natural  dwelling-places  of  the  earli- 
est tribes,  as  offering  the  richest  pasturage. 
For  alliances  and  derivation  of  eymmer,  see 
Aber.]  The  name  given  to  themselves  by 
the  Welsh.  In  its  wider  application  the 
term  is  often  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
Celtic  race  which  appears  to  have  at  one 
time  occupied  all  Britain,  before  they  were 
expelled  from  the  Highlands  bv  the  Oadhellc 
Scots,  and  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  England  by  the  Saxons  and  Scandina- 
vians, and  popularly  known  as  the  ancient 
Britons,  llielr  longer-continued  predomi- 
nance in  any  locality  is  traced  by  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  certain  generic  words  in  tne 

}>lace-names.  Among  these  words  are  ii^>er 
n  place  of  Oaelic  inver,  pon  for  ben,  a  hill, 
dwr,  water,  eaer,  a  fort  tre,  town,  uehel, 
high  (as  in  OchUtree,  high  townX  pit,  pitten 
(of  uncertain  meaning),  Uan,  a  church,  cwm, 
a  hollow,  iui.  By  this  test  we  infer  that 
Cymry  tribes  had  peopled  the  east  coas(  of 
ScoUand  from  the  firth  of  Forth  to  the 
Moray  Firth  and  portions  of  the  Lowlands, 
as  well  as  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
North  of  England  and  Comwsll,  when  the 
Oadhelic  Scots  were  predominant  in  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Teutons  and  Scandina- 
vians in  the  rest  of  England  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  Welsh,  Bretons,  and 
Comishmen  are  Cymnr. 

Chrmry,  Cwmry  (kim^riX  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Cymry  or  their  language. 

Oynandie  (sln-ang^k^X  n.  [Or.  kynangki,  a 
kind  of  sore  throat,  angina— IrytTn,  kyno9,  a 
dog,  and  anehd,  to  suffocate.]  A  disease  of 
the  throat  or  wind-pipe,  attended  with  in- 
flaromation,swelling,and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  swallowing.  It  Is  of  several  kinds, 
and  comprehends  the  quinsy,  croup,  ana 
malignant  sore  throat 

Oynanchum  (sln-angOnim),  n.  [Or.  ky6n, 
kynot,  a  dog,  and  anchd,  to  suffocate— 
from  its  poisonous  Qualities.]  A  genus  of 
plants,  nat  order  Asclepia<lacc«,  one  species 
of  which  (C.  vomitorium)  yields  the  ipeca- 
cuanha of  the  Isle  of  France.  C.  momipeli- 
acttm  yields  the  black  scammony  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

CnrnantllTOpy  (dn-an'thrO-pIX  n.  [Or  kydn. 
kwnog,  a  dog.  and  arUhrdpo$,  man.]  A  Icind 
of  madness  in  which  a  man  imagines  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  and  imitates  its  voice  and 
actions^ 

Oynara  (sin'a-ra),  n.  rOr.  ky6n,  kyno$,  a 
dog— the  spines  on  the  involucre  being  like 
dogs' teeth.]  A  genns  of  Composite,  in  many 
respects  like  tiie  thistle,  but  having  an  in- 
volucre composed  of  thick  flediy  spiny 
scales,  and  a  remarkal>ly  thick  fleshy  recep- 
tacle covered  over  with  numerous  bristles. 
The  two  best -known  species  are  the  arti- 
choke and  the  cardooa  The  other  species 
are  prickly  troublesome  weeds. 

Oriiarmoaa,  C7iiarooephal»  (8in-a-r&'s§-€, 

sfn'a-r6-sef"s-l£X  ^P^  [Cynara,  and  Or. 
ktphalf,  the  hend.]  One  of  the  subdivisinns 
of  the  nat  order  Composltie,  of  which  the 


genus  Cynara  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  See 

CTMARA. 

Oynaraoeoiu  (sin-a-r&'shus),  a.  Of  or  T^T- 
taiuing  to  the  division  of  plants  Cynara- 
ceie. 

Cyxuirctomaoliy  (sln-ilrk-tom'a-ki),  n.  [Or. 
Ky6n.  kynoi,  a  dog.  arktot,  a  bear,  and  maehi, 
a  fight]  Bear-baiting  with  a  nog:  a  word 
humorously  invented  by  Butler. 

The  lame  occult  desi(n>  doth  lie 

In  bloody  ^nar^smachy.  Hud^ras. 

OynarooexkbalflBL  n.  pi.  See  Ctnaraceje. 

GynarrliodoiL  Oynarrliodium  (sin-it'ro- 
don,  sln-H-rd'ol-umX  n.  [Gr.  ky(h\,  kynot,  a 
dc^,  and  rhodon,  a  rose.]  In  hot.  a  fruit  in 
which  the  receptacle  is  deeply  concave  or 
urn-shaped,  inclosed  by  the  calyx,  and  bear- 
ing numerous  bony  aclienes  on  its  inner 
surface,  as  in  the  rose. 

CyneKetl08(sIn-«-]et'iksXn.  [Qr  kynigeUt, 
a  hunter— i(y6n,  kynos,  a  dog,  and  hiqeomai, 
to  lead.]  ^e  art  of  hunthig  with  dogs. 
[Rare.] 

Cynio,  Cynical  (sin'Ik.  sin1k-al),  a.  [Or. 
kyniko$,  canine.  m>m  kydn,  kynoi,  a  dog.  ] 
L  Having  the  qualities  of  a  surly  dog;  snarl- 
ing; sneering:  captious;  surly;  currish;  aus- 
tere.—2.  Pertaining  to  the  Dog-star.— 8.  Be- 
longing to  the  sect  of  philosophers  called 
Cynics;  having  the  qualities  of  a  cynic:  re- 
sembling the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics,  [llie 
word  in  this  sense  may  have  been  originally 
derived*  from  Kynomrget,  the  name  of  the 
gymnasium  in  whicn  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  sect,  taught]— CV^io  upaam, 
a  kind  of  convulsive  spasm  of  the  muscles 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  distorting  the  mouth, 
nose;  Ac.,  and  causing,  as  It  were,  a  grin.— 
Cfynte  year,  the  Sothfac  or  Sothic  year,  or 
canicular  year.    SeeSoTHiAC. 

Cynlo  (sinlkX  '^  I-  ^^^  o^  ^^  ancient  sect 
of  philosophers  who  valued  themFelves  on 
tlielr  contempt  of  riches,  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  amusements.  They  are  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  Antisthenes  of  Athens.  —2.  A 
man  of  a  currish  temper;  a  surly  or  snarling 
man  or  philosopher;  a  sneering  fault-finder; 
a  follower  of  Diogenes;  a  misanthrope. 

Cynically  (sin'ik-al-li),  adv.  In  a  snarling, 
sneering,  captiouiL  or  morose  manner. 

Oynloalnesa  (sln'ik-al-nesX  n.  Moroseness; 
contempt  of  riches  and  amusements. 

Cynldsm  (sin'i-sizmX  n.  The  practice  of  a 
cynic;  a  morose  contempt  of  the  pleasures 
and  arts  of  life. 

This  ^uicitm  is  for  the  most  part  affected.  Hatiam. 

OynlCtiS  (sin-ik'tis),  n.  [Or.  ky6n,  kynot,  a 
oog,  and  iktit,  a  kind  of  weasel]  A  genus 
of  carnivorous  animals  which  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  family  of  the  civets 
and  that  of  the  docs.  The  general  colour, 
as  well  as  the  whole  external  appearance, 
is  precisely  that  of  a  small  fox.  The  repre- 
sentative Is  found  on  the  borders  of  Caf- 
fritfia. 

Cynipidn  (sin-Ip'i-dfiXn.  pf.  [L.  L.  eynipt,  the 
^1-nv,  and  Or.  etdot,  resemblance.]  The 
gall-flies,  a  family  of  hymenopterous  insects, 
which,  by  means  of  their  ovipositors,  punc- 
ture plants,  depositing  their  eggs,  alongi  it 
is  believed,  with  some  irritant  fluid  which 
produces  tumours  on  them,  commonly  called 
galls  or  nut-galls.  The  gall  of  commerce, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink,  is  caused  by  the  Cynipt  gaUot  tinetoriai 
piercine  a  niedes  of  oak. 

(^nilpa T>i'nipsX  n.  A  genus  of  hymenopter- 
ousmsects.  one  species  of  whicli  by  its  bite 
produces  the  excrescences  on  rose-trees 
called  bedegar,  and  another  is  the  insect  bv 
the  puncture  of  which  oak-galls  are  formea 

See  BBDBGAR. 

OynooephalaB  (sIn-6-sef'a-lusX  n.  [Or. 
ky6n,  kynot,  a  dog,  and  kephali,  the  head.1 
The  genus  of  baboons  having  a  head  shaped 
like  that  of  a  dog.    See  Baboon. 

Cynogale  (sin-o^a-l^X  n.  [Or.  ky6n,  kynot,  a 
dog,  and  gali^ti.  weasel]  A  genus  of  mam- 
mus,  family  Viverrid»,  natives  of  Borneo, 
Malacca,  and  Sumatra.  The  species  C  Ben- 
nettii,  called  in  Borneo  mampalon,  is  the 
most  aquatic  of  all  the  family,  its  semi-re- 
tractile claws  being  partially  webbed,  and 
its  soft  fur  resembling  that  of  the  otter.  It 
inhabits  damp  places  and  banks  of  rivers. 

CynOi^MUm  (sin-d-glos'sumX  n.  [Or.  kyUn, 
kynot,  a  d(^.  and  gl6tta,  a  tongue.  ]  Hounds- 
tongue,  a  genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Bora- 
ginacee,  consisting  of  herbs  from  the  tem- 
perate zones.  C.  ojfieinale  and  C.  montanum 
are  British  plants.  The  former  has  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  like  that  from  mice,  and 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a  remedy  in  scro- 


ch,  cAa'n;     ^h,  8c.  \oeh;     g,  go;     j.^b;      fi,  Fr.  toir.     ng,  ning;     TH,  then;  th,  fAin;     w,  trig;    wh,  whig;    rh,  azure.— See  Kit. 


CYNOORAPHY 


ill  COUH  pluU. 

lynognptiy  {an-og'n.t) 

tyaai.  a  iloE,  and  gtaplii,  1/ 


Lt  Uty  alher  tptoim.  ' 


Cvnimanam 


lophoncBB  by  their  distinct  ■!«- 

tns  imperfAct  psrlAnth  of  Iha 

_     m. — .,f  I,  represented  bi 

%,  the  PunffUM  tiuli- 

illata.    See  Cynoho- 

Ovnranorlmn  {ri-Dfl-me^-nm).  n.  [Or, 
iq/nomfincns  n  kind  of  broom-npft]  A  gs- 
niu  of  plantL  nat.  order  CTnomaiiaceiL 
C.  cotcineum  it  a  hihII  plant  wUch  grawt 
In  BIcMt,  Haltik  and  Ooio,  but  ni«t  abon- 
dantly  on  a  rock  In  tb*  laM  iaiaitd.  Talned 
by  tbe  old  herbaliata  aa  an  aatrfmiBnt  and 
■typtlc  In  cam  of  drasnleiT  and  bmnor' 
rbiwe.  It  ma  held  In  niph  eataem  bT  tbe 
Knlglita  of  Ualta  that  Jl  vaa  caicfnlfy  de- 
poilted  In  iloret,  from  which  the  gnind- 
maaler  lent  It  In  preaenti  Co  BDierelgtu, 
hoipJtaJa.  Ac. 

Cviuiruia  (efo-a-reln'ia).  n.  [Gr.  tytn, 
fynoM,  a  dog,  and  omit,  appetite.]  An  In- 
•Mlable,  Toracloiu  appetite,  like  that  o[  a 

Cyaownn  (dn'o-ihOr),  n.  jor.  tynonrara, 
a  dog'a  tall,  the  aonateUiUon  of  Iha  Uttle 
Bear— )v«n,  kyrvu,  a  dog.  and  enro,  talL] 
Una  Mlnar,  the  Little  Bear:  the  conM^bi- 
tlon  near  tbe  north  pole.  conlillnKof  aeren 
■tan,  toar  ot  wfalso  are  dlapoeea  Uke  tbe 
four  vheeli  of  a  chariot,  and  three  lenjrth- 
wtM,  like  thebann;  hence  oiled  UwCIki^wl 
or  CharU^i  Wain.  Aa  thla  eonatallatlDn 
oontalna  the  pole-ttar.  tbe  are*  ot  mirluen 
vera.  In  ancknt  thnea,  frequentlj  dtroctvd 
to  It  Hence— S  Aofthlng  tbit  stronglr 
attracts  attoitlon;  a  cinlre  oF  altracUoa. 

Cyiiominw(aln-i>4a'nM).Ti.  Dog's-tail  eniM. 
a  ganna  of  graiaea  with  tha  flower  splkeieta 
fanning  a  nnllalenl  splits  A  amali  nnmber 
of  ipeclea  Ixlong  to  tlie  gaBos,  natlvea  ot 
tiie  Dortliem  lempente  r^ons  C.  aii- 
tatiit  and  C.  tMnamt  tn  BrtUah  qiecteft 
Bee  DoQ'g-Tin.  Grass. 

OrnUlbl  <s<n'tbi-a).  n,  1.  In  myik.  one  oT 
the  names  given  lo  Diana,—!.  InzMl.  asub- 

Cis  ot  ABcldldn.  and  a  genns  ol  lepldop- 
ni  EnsBcts.  containing  the  painted  lady- 
butteiHy  {CyiMia  eardui).  —1.  A  genua  ol 

<ijtm.\  (si'on).    !lae  Cion  and  SoiOK. 

Croptunla  (sro-ffi'ii-aL  n.  [Or.  kvo;  Icetna. 
■ndpfcoTui,  to  carry,  tobaar.l  In  nwd,  the 
time  of  gcatation  or  carrying  llie  fcstua 

Cypantoe*  {si-p4r-fc'B*-«i,  n  pi    [Seo  ct- 

PKSUB.)  The  sedge  family,  a  uat.  order  of 
monocotyledOBons  plant*  nearly  allledlothe 
gnisss*  Tbe  plants  ol  this  order  are  graaay 
or  ruab-Uke  generally  perennial  herbs,  wltb 
solid  aften  triangular  ttems.  and  leaves 
with  cloaad  sheatha  The  small  Bowen  are 
borne  In  the  aiil  of  each  glurasceous  bract 
The  Irnlt  la  a  small  coriaceous  achena.  Tha 
plants  are  found  In  all  climates,  and  form  a 
larga  proportion  of  our  coarsei  pastures, 
but  are  little  eaten  bv  catUe.    Some  club- 

us  of  Egypt  was  made 


from  Uie  stems  of  CyptrTi, 
CypsikOBOlu  (al'pir-a'shus).  a.     Belonging 
to  or  resenibling  pUnla  of  the  family  Cype- 

Cyp«n»  C>l'p*r-usX  n.  [Or.  *tp»r«.  anaiii- 
niatie  plant!  A  genusolplanta.  nsL  order 
Cyperacea.  TbeyareberlHwltbcompieseed 
spllielBU  at  many  Sowen,  found  in  oold  cli 
matai,  and  represented  in  onr  British  Hora 
by  two  very  rare  marsh  plants  which  occur 
in  the  south  of  EogUod— C.  loiviu,  Uie 
galingale.  and  C.  /ucu. 

t^Iu]lA(sI-f§1l-<i),  n.  pi:  [Apparently from 
Or.  tgptiaUa,  tha  hollows  ol  Uie  eaia.|  In 
bsl.  ceUeclions  of  gonldla  In  tbe  lonn  ol 
cups;  used  only  la  speaking  ol  lichena 

OjmhBllK  (ti-fel'la).  n.  piL  lOr.  InptuOa.  Ihe 
hollows  ol  the  ears.]  Pale  tutercle-Uke 
^enl"      *""'"•"'' 

Opplier  (sl'f^r),  n.     Same  at  Ciplirr. 

On>lUniiA>(s<-ron1-d£),n.pJ.    [lir. Inip*iin. 


Iirion^  on 


sccouDl  of  their  sm 
.'pres<ed,  or  ovate,  a 


.plantain  damp sitoatlona.    They 

fly  and  run  with  agUttj.    Id  soma  species 
the  hind  legs  are  formed  lor  leaping. 
C^plunilam  ((I'lou-tsni).  fk    [Or.  typMn,  a 

were  faiteued  by  Ibe  neck.]  A  species  ol 
pnnlshineDt  frauiaDlly  rasorted  to  by  tbe 
anclenta,1Thlcb  lasDppaaed  byaomatohaTe 
coniisted  In  besmearing  the  criioiivU  with 
honey,  and  then  eipoung  him  to  Insecta; 
while  other*  tbink  Quitlt  means  the  kind 
ol  punishment  still  used  in  China,  known  to 
Englishmen  at  tbe 'wooden  collar,' whereby 
tha  nock  ia  bent  or  weighed  down, 
(tl-wfai-v^flie. 

Bee  COWRT. 
aypneld»(s[-pi^-dG).n.  The  cowry  [smlly, 
a  umily  ol  marine  gasteropodous  molluscs. 
well  known  In  commerce  from  one  n'  •><• 
■pedes  being  used  in  some  psrtt  of  tli 
' — 'ilingmedlnnL    SeeCowii 


a,  the  type  of  the  family  Cn>r«ldie. 


Cy.^ ,- . 

an  eqnitable  docttine  t£ 


In 


prf).  [0,?r.,MD*arto.i  In 
_..     ,  duble  doctrine  thns  applied:— When 
there  is  an  excan  In  an  ainiintment  under 


as  near  to  («|f  fiu)  the  tastator't  intention 
sa  practicable,  aod  prevent  sncb  eiceas  dla- 
appointlDK  Uu  general  dadgn.  This  doo- 
'  trine  Is  not  appUable  la  personalty,  but  It 
-onSned  to  wills.     In  regard  to  charitable 


the  original  purpose,  or.  as  Iha  tochucal 
wtpreMiao  la,  cppru 
OrVtMl  (sl'pres),  n.    [O.  Tr.  evprti.  Or,  ky- 

■na,  a  genua  of  conUerous  treea  Among 
tbe  most  remarkable  are  C-  Hnuvrcireni 
I  cypress,  the  ererrrean  Amarlcan 
whlU  cadar.  and  a  dittieiui  or 
Two  CalUor- 


cnns  (Cr/™ 


heroet  were  depoalted  are  laid  to  have  been 
made  of  the  fliat  species,  and  soma  aulhori. 
tin  are  Inclined  to  believe  thai  tbe  gopher- 
wood  ol  which  Koah's  ark  was  built  was 
also  of  this  species,  the  similarity  ot  the 

dead,  cypress   branches  having   been  an- 

CnnM  (sl'prca),  a.     Belonging  to  or  made 

Oynun  (sI'pri-anX  a.  L  Belonging  to  the 
isTand  of  Cjpms.- £.  A  term  applied  to  a 

QjrprlAn  (si'prl-an).  n.     LA  Cyprlot  —1.  A 

OrpildB,  cipiMldM  (si'i^-de.  si-pridl- 
dA  •>-  pi  (Or.  Kypni,  one  ot  tba  names  of 
Venns.  and  eidot,  llken«aa]  A  lamily  of 
mlonte  cmstaceana.  of  which  the  genus 
Cyjiris  is  tba  type.    Sea  CTPUa. 


OntrUlIlA  (sl-prl-dl'iia).  n.   [Or.  Ki/vrit.  coe 

»rplU]llld«  (sl-prl-diDl-d«).  IL  Dt    irmm 
Cvpridiju,  the  typical  genus,  ana  Or.  Ad«, 

gano^  Cypitdlna.  baring 

ig  always  wUlibi 

oval,  sharply  potBied 
le  front  edge  is  deeply 

)f  lert  retained  wttihi 

a  sbell  are  modlfled   b     ' 


two  componnd  eyes  wide  apa 
pain  of  feet,  one  pair  being  al 
ttaatbea  Tbe  shell  la  oval,  shai 


itched.     The  pair  of  lert  r 


Cyprlnui.  of  which  Ote  carp  lia 

Cy^iae  (sl'prln).  n.    Ol  or  betongtug  to  the 

Orpkas  (*n>rln).  it.  A  species  ol  Idocrsse 
of^a  bine  lint,  suppoeed  to  be  due  to  Ibe 
presence  oT  copper. 


of  teleostean  fltbei  ot  the  section  Malaoip- 
lerygU  Abdomlnale^  tha  nndn  of  which 
are  distlugolsbed  by  baving  tha  monlh 
■mall  and  generally  devoid  of  teeth,  the 
pharyngeal  bones  furnished  with  Strang 
taath.  Oit  branchiostegil  rays  few  in  num- 
ber, and  the  scales  generally  of  larga  slje 
Tbe  genus  Cyprinus  Is  the  type  of  the  fa- 
mily, which,  beiidas  the  carp,  eontaina 
the  gold-flsh,  tench,  roach,  loncb,  bleak. 

QmrtDOdO&ttdK  (sI-prtn'5-dontT.dtX  i  ff- 
fur-  kypriiut,  a  carp,  odnr,  oib»lpt.  a 
tooth,  and  eidot.  resemblsnce.]  A  ' — "-  -* 


withwhicbl 
differing  mu 
protractile  i 
Anablep^  pi 


■ran  hmninlT  rmu 

m  in  havimr  uie  lawa 
oolhed.    It  inenida 


■nchloatecaln; 
grt;  inhabit  ftti 


at  a  great  elevation  on  the  Andea    Theas 
an  greatly  esteemed  lor  the  table. 
CypriUMa  (al-prin'ui),  n.     A  ganna  ol  flshn. 
including  the  carp,  forming  the  type  of  the 
lamlty  (SprlnldiB.    The  genu    '      " 
raclerised;  he-^  — ■—■.  < 

watera     See  CTTKianiM. 
Ofprlol  (sl'prl-ol),  I 

-pi 

.  .. pper.]    Lsdy's  slipper.  _  , 

planta  of  the  oat  order  Orchidacem.  coulit- 
Ing  of  numerous  species  of  larga-flowend 
terrestrial  herbs,  many  ot  which  are  In  cu|. 
tlvallon  Only  one  species  (C.  CaloKilta)  ii 
a  native  of  Britain.  Its  coniptcuous  Sowvr 
consists  ol  Isrga  ipreadtng  red-brown  sepali 
nnd  petals,  and  an  obovold  pale  yellow  Up 


obovold  pale  yallo 


rii).n.    rOrKivvA,  V 


which  have  tbe  body  Ibcloa*]  In  a  dclkale 
shell,  and  which  swim  by  meanaot  cills. 
thevawann  In  stagnant  water.  Fo^lsbctk 
under  Ibe  generic  term  rypils  occur  In  sit 

Oypni*  t  (il'pnuX  n.     A  thin  tnnwusni 


OyprnB-lAwn  (tl'prus-l»n),  a.  Same  ■* 
Cyprus.     Hilton. 

CTPMla  (tip'selaj.  n.  [Or,  lypsvU.  uiy 
Eollow  veaaeL]  In  »<«.  a  one-called,  on*- 
seeded.  Indehiscent,  Inferior  truit,  wllh  Ihe 
Integuments  of  the  seed  not  cohering  wUh 
the  endocarp.  and  of  which  th*  ovary  waa 

styles  or  stigmaa,  as  the  truit  of  the  Ocnpti- 
tils:  It  only  dlBen  from  an  ■chalmn  u 


U.  He.  a 


Jf.Se.  Iff. 


(SlMtllda 


■UctDB,  and  It  Mldom  dllUl 
(tlp-Kll-df),  ■>.  p{.     A  lunllj  c 


nuilD  pacnllwll)'  to  Ehia  fimllr  li 

hind  toe  ii  turned  Curwird  along  with  the 

UiCM  uit«rlaT  lot*.     Bm1<1«   the   geniu 

('ypHliu  the  (Unlly  IdcIdi 

Il>  (North  Amrrlciio  chla 

C]^Mlai  (•Ib'k-Iih),  n.     ' 

beloDgi.     Aee  Sinrr. 

OfTcauaa  ^il-ra-ni'lk),  a     _. „ 

Oyrene,  ■  Qreek  colony  nn  the  Dorth  « 
or  AWc».— *  Pert»lnLn|[  or  bilonglna 


by  Arlitlppui.  I 


rlonglnfl  to 


A  natlre  or  Inha- 


lUlftOM  {il-riMi'i^-e).  n.  pi. 
■mill  BrersTHn,  dlcuiyleaoa 
inibi,  nartj  Billed  to  the  Er\a 


in  aboDt  ail  k 
four  lanen, 
III  America 
OTtQUb  (III-. ._., 


.  ., 4tioi 

m  ot  North  or  TropT 

{TtotB  St.  CyHI.  It* 


pctidnpt^jd  bT  kU  the  SUtdiiIc  peoplea 
ing  to  the  Eulem  Church.  It  li  be- 
iterea  to  hiivc  lupsnedsd  the  OUgolttlir  u 
being  eiuler  both  tor  the  copjlst  to  write 
MBd  the  forel^er  to  HcquIrD-  Soma  of  lU 
■Igns  are  mthliAed  from  the  Gluolltlc,  but 

bnjoghl  into  geiienil  uie  iij  81.  (^Sl'ipnpU, 

Oy^O»lo7il'ri-o-'lSriH).'  <■-     lOr   tirrw*. 

chief,  and  logot,  dlicuune.f     Belating  or 

jMrtalnlng  to  capital  letten. 
0rttOtt3U(**l'tfi-«O),n.  [Or.  lyrM,  bent. 

coned,  uiil  ilnltt.  a  pillar.]     A  circular 

poTtlca   proJecLbiB  from   the  fraut  of   a 

Ont  (lUt).  ■.  [Qr.*i/«ia.  a  bladder]  1.  In 
Bkiiiloi  a  hollow  organ  with  thin  walla.  li 
the  urinary  bladder  or  Iha  gall  bladder.— 

-I.  In  pathol  a  bladder-like ^ng  or  redcle 
which  lucludei  morbid  matCsr  In  animal 

Cntod  (ilit'ed).  A  Incloeed  In  a  cfit 
C^itlC(>lit'lkl,<>.  1  Fcrtmlalng  to.  or  con- 
tained In.  a  cyftt;  ipcclllcally,  pertalnins  to, 
or  cnntalnrd  In.  the  urlnarT  or  nit  blad- 
ilan^  aa,  c^itie  reniedlei;  enttle  bile;  cyiiic 
calculi — 2-  HarlngcTila;  cjatoee;  aa,0yfnic 
■arcoma— &  Formed  In.  or  ihaped  like,  a 
cjit;  ai,  eyttU  Entoioa.— ^jfw  duet,  the 
luonbraDaui  canal  that  convoyi  the  bilg 
from  the  hepaltc  duct  Into  the  gall-bladder 
—Ofttia  art»Tr  a  branch  ot  the  hepatic,— 

j-k»).'i.  r 

..lied  to  tr 

.  b  the  body  It  U    

peculiar  to  one  Individual,  or  common  to 
■naujr.     The  hydatid  In  the  brmln  of  iheep 

Cmtotroot  (ilt-tl-itr'kneX  n.  [Gr.  ^itii.  a 
bladder,  and  ^rr^H.  tbi  talL)  An  inuuatun 

mala.    The  cfitlcercuB  of  tbs  tsoiue.  iwal- 
lowed  by  the  cat,  becomei  the  tape-worm 
of  (he  Utter  animal. 
Cjlticla(ai>tl-kl>,n.  lD;>AvtfriJ.aimanc7it 

CntldMi  (ifBt-ld't-f).  n.  pi  [Or.  lyifif. 
filadder,  and  ™fM.  rsMmblanee.]  ■  — ' 
of  foifli]  echlnoderma,  with  feebly 


Afunil) 
lerelopeil 


OvitldMn  (liit-ld'San),  n.  A  membe 
the  tonll  family  Cyttidcie. 

(IrMldia  (ilit-til-l-aj,  n.  pt  [Or  tvtti 
bladder,  and  (tdof.  refemblance  ]  In 
aallent  celta.  accompanjiog  thg  aid  of  fu 
by  lome  regarded  ai  antherldlan  cella 

OTmiia  Of  tlnX  n.  (CiH,NHO|.)  A  yellow 


QrnmniOM,  (■li-tlr.re'a),  • 

bladder,  and  rlm/i,  to  How 

mucni  from  the  bladder-  i 
Oynu  (ilit'li),  fi.  8>ii.>  •. 
Or¥tlti«  (lia-b'tli),  ■ 

bladder. 
(hrmtOIO*  (iU't-Uhn).  n.    [Oi.lniiU*.n 


3ong  thealgn; 


t,  catting,  from  b 
uuuument  tut  opening  ue 
cryltalllne  leu. 
Cy¥toauii  (alal'o-lurp],  n. 
bladder.and  fairTHU, frnlLJ 

OntOfi^a  (slif »«tll,  n.  (Or.  tyKii.  ablad. 
der.  and  kiU,  a  tuoour.  ]  A  hanila  or  rup- 
ttm  formed  by  the  probuilon  of  the  urinary 
bladder. 

CrftoUtH  (lUfa-Uth),  n.     [Or.  (virtu,  a  bag, 

glren  to  certain  bodli  

m  ol   eeUolaao  wlU-    .. 
cryitaltlied  in  a  kind  ol 


CrMollthle  (ilat-A-lltb'ik],  a.  In  nwd.  r«la(- 
&t  to  itoo*  In  the  blailder. 

OrMmMarb  (ilal-op'l«c-I>X  n.  lar.  tmtv.  a 
bladder,  andplerw,  a  fern— from  Iti  bladder- 
like indnalum.]  filadder-fem,  a  genua  of 
poljpodiacvoui  delicate  flaccid  fema.  having 


baas.    They  are  found  In  cool  damp  locall. 

Uea.    Two  are  natJTea  o(  BriUln.  C.  /ragUit 

fthe  brittle  fern),  found  in  inltahla  locaU- 

iie*  ereryvbara.  and  C,  moniana.  a  rery 

rare  ipedea  found  on  the  alpiue 

of  the  oeutn  of  Scotland. 
CTitOM  (ilafai),  a.    CoDtalnlng  oi 

blingacy¥t;  cjitlc. 
CyKotome  (tlgro-ICm),  n.    [Or.  ^ 

bladder,  ud  (onu*,  cutting.)    In 


nproperiy  call 

,  Aw^imi),  n.     [Or.  tyriii,  a 

idor,  and  tomca,  cutting,  from  temnd,  to 
cuk]  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  opening  en- 
cyatsd  tumonn,  lor  the  diKharge  of  mor- 
bid matters  apedflcally,  the  operation  of 
cutting  Into  the  bladder  for  the  extraction 
ot  a  alone  or  other  ntraceoua  matter. 
qntnlk  (ilHli-UX  n.  [L.  dim.  ot  oyit  ]  In 
iot.  around  clowd  ipotheclnm  In  Ucbana. 
The  lem  la  ahw  applied  to  the  little  open 


matlona.  but  most  abundantly  In  the  chalk 
and  older  IcrtlarlcL 

CTthBrtUl  l>l-lh(  rA'anV  a.  (Or.  Kvtiitn, 
Cnigo,  an  lilaud  to  tha  ^aan  Aaa,  near  the 
ooait  ol  which  Venn*  waa  fabled  to  hi*e 


CZABOWITZ 


(NfKiHU  HypttiitU,  a  rich  yellow  or  orange- 


Oyttaliw  ((f^-ain}.  ■.  A  bltt«r  pilndpla 
detected  In  the  aeeda  ot  the  Cgtitut  Labur- 
num  and  other  plasta.  It  la  of  a  nauaeooi 
taale.  eoMtlc.  aiid  pobonooa 

OrtUtU  (al'tl-iuij,  n.  IL,  the  laburnum.} 
A  genu  of  barely,  legmninoiu^  papUlooa- 
ceoua  ahrubi,  natl>e>  almoit  eicluilvety  of 
tbs  ooDhlrieB  bordering  un  the  Hedltona- 

f  are  uinally  oompos- 
<  ed  of  three  lealfeti, 
hime  )pecle>  are 
Icalleaa.  The  luge 
'  tlowen  are  yellow, 
purple,  or  white. 
One  Bpeclea,  C.  See- 
pariui  (broom),   la 


heathy  Ac.,  otmoal 


parpumu.  an  elaaant  procuni- 
10  need  In  rock-work,  C.  otjnntu. 


CFrtOblMt  (Bl'lO-blait),  n.    IGr.  h/Ua,  i  or- 
Ity,  and  blatlani.  to  tproutj    In  pAynoI. 

tlve  force,  froiD  wbidi  the  orgiudc  cell  la 


<^ 


jlK 


(tl'te-blae-ie'ma),  n.     [See 
lie  amoiphoui  prolein-aub. 

^animal  and Tegetabia ulla 

are  tanned,  or  ol  which  they  are  wholly 
compoaed-  Called  alao  Probipliuia. 
OytCJnaMla  (>I-l^]en'a-al>).  n.  lOr.  tytoi, 
a  call,  and  gtnaii,  oiicin. )  In  ptiytlai.  the 
darelopmantof  calla  In  ■"™*'  and  Tegetable 
ilmcturaa. 


07tiy]M,t  u.  Of  a  pale  yellow  or  dHou 
colour.     Ckaueer. 

OEax(.iltiatU»ti.n.  rO.Pol  mar,  now  ear 
Cpron.  Uar),  perhapa  a  oomjptica  of  L.  Ccaior. ) 
A  king;  a  chltf;  a  title  of  the  Emperor  ol 
Kuiala.  The  title  waa  9nt  adopted  hi  U~0 
hy  Itbh  II.,  who  styled  blmult  Ctar  </ 

OlueTOA  Mt-rar'na).  n-  The  wile  ot  the 
ciarowtti. 

LiUa  of  the  Em- 

Peitalnlng  to 


Omllia  M-rt^m),  n. 

AMlnlan  (et-rln'l-an), 
the  Ciar,  or  Ciarlna.  ot 

of  KomU.   [Bara.1 


D. 


Ol  In  the  BngUih  alphabet,  la  the  fourth 


lollowa  ■  whiapered,  non-roeal,  or  *urd  oon- 

of  t,  a>  after  t.  p,  /,  t,  Thia  li  eapedally 
■ecn  In  paat  tanaee  In  -ed,  the  e  not  being 
Bounded:  ae,  piettd  (  ^  ptkt),  wrapfwd 
(=.raplX  Aind  (-hipt).  miifti  (^inutt), 
h»*S(.k[aO.  Ac  It  la  never  rilent  In 
■ngllah  worda.  except  la  a  npld  utterance 
of  each  worda  aa  AaiuUardii^r  D  haa  crept 
into  iome  ICngllih  worda  to  which  It  doe* 

h.  FT.  ton;      ng,  iliv:      IH.  HaD-,  th,  tUn; 


not  pnperly  belong,  aa  Id  Uwufrr.  fftiultr. 
aouna  (L.  fonuj),  lend,  Aiitd  (a  aerrantX 
Knind  (to  whiaper);  It  haa  dlaappeared  from 
attpel  and  aiwtacr.  Acoordlng  to  Qrlnm'a 
law  In  worda  common  to  Engllih  and  to 
SanikHI.  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  whero 
4  appeara  In  Bngllih  we  find  dA  In  Hanikrit, 
CA  ia  Greek,  /  InLalln.  and  1  In  Gairaali ; 
tbua  B.  dwr^Skr.  dAedra,  Ur.  lAyni,  L 
/orei,  a.  Or.  — Aa  a  numeral.  D  npretestt 

T,  wlc;     wh.  MUg:     th.  aiun.— Sea  KBT. 


er  It  thai 


:  itTake  !■  placed 


S,  It  d«aol«tGO.-.    

und  note  ot  Uie  nktunl  k 
the  French  and  lUUati  n 


Dlithe  . 

IMftTdib),  v.t.  t 

ang.     (Allied  ..       _.  .._ 

proDHbly  also  to  dub;  comp.  Yr.  dattbtr,  __ 
COS.  See  DjIDb.)  I.  To  itrlke  gsntl;  with 
the  hand;  to  ilip^   to  boi.  —  i.  To  itrlke 


I,  dabhtn,  to  dahblg 


3.  To  prick.    [Old  EngUdl  ud  Scotch.] 
pridic  or  ilw  feh,  u  dmilt  Unl'iTaic  aecki. 

Dab  (dab),  F.i.  1.  To  prick.— 1.  To  pack,  at 
blrdido.    [Seotch.) 

Mb  (dab),  ».  1.  jk  nntle  Mow  Xth  tho 
hand  or  aoma  ton  aubitaiics.  — S.  A  quick 
orinddsii  blow.— 3.  A  nnall  lump  or  maai 
of  anythluB  nit  or  molit.  — 1.  A  Dame  com- 
Inoti  to  bU  the  ipeclct  of  flth  of  tba  geniu 
Pleurooectci,  bnt  eapedallr  applied  to  (he 
Plturonmeta  limaada.  called  ilea  the  wtt- 
woter  flounder  or  flnke.     It  li  common  on 


all  landr  pute  at  the  Britlih  coaM.  in 
liiblta  deeper  wiiter  than  the  flounder,  ini 
.loei  not,  like  It,  enter  the  moutbi  g. 
Btnaina.  It  uldoni  eiceedi  11  Inchn  li 
length,  and  li  ^erred  to  the  flounder  foi 
the  Ubla. 
DabCdabXn.  jSald  to  be  from  odiff,  wblct 
might  become  a  dtp.  a  dap.  then  a  dab 


See  ADEPT.]    An  «q>«rti  a  il 
dabster.    (Colloq.) 


Dab  (dabX  a.  [See  liat  ail]  aeyer; 
•killed;  a>,  ■  dab  band  at  a  thing.  rColloq.) 
Itabbl«  (dab'bl}.  t.t.  pnt.  &  pp.  dabbled; 

Spr.  dabbtiag.  [A  dim  and  (req.  troni  do*.  1 
iL  to  dip  alitlle  and  often;  hcDce,  to  wet, 
iipatCer;  to  iprlnkle,     'Hair 


a>  with 
■upeiflclal 


anything  In  a  I 

and' there ;~ to'  meddle;  to  'dl 
im;  a^  to  dabblt  In  nltwar  it 


ho  plan  1[ 
ipt  >lighllj 


(dal^Uui 


SabbT  (dabHil).  a.  Holit;  adhedre.  [Local.] 
Dab^lCk  (daVchlkV  n.     (Dob  or  dip.  and 


Si: 


dipping  or  diving 
:  Uale  grebe  (/-odv 


potuf^ia.  a 


ly  heatha 
See  D 
—  1>  eipert;  a 

i>i  iiu  iniHinBH.     [CoUaq.l 
Da  capo  (d»  kll'p*),   ytrinmum'^adirec- 

Saoe  (dial.  n. '  [TTobablT  the  tame  u  the 

the  dace;  of  unknown  origin.]  LeueLtcue 
vidgarii.  family  Cyprinldflt,  a  imall  ripar  flth 
reaembllng  the  roach.     It  chiefly  Inhabita 

It  <s  found  In  Italy,  France,  Oerm 


_.____. hiiu-Aiher.J --— ^- 

geniu  ot  klng-flaCen     Bee  Kms-riSHiB. 
Otdcar,  IM2nr  (dak-er.  dik-er),  v.t    To 


the  planti. 


l-ninX  n.     |Or.  dakry, 

I  of  planta  belonging 
w  tribe.  Their  fleahy 
lace  of  a  Inat-tbaped 
TATT  in  appearance, 
es,  like  D.  Fmniliaii 

Sue),  and  olheni  low-growing 
,  Imi/oUuin.  They  are  natliei 


fruit 


ichea 


laxifsiluim  li  the  kakaterro  uf  the 
of  Ilew  Zealand,  the   young  brani 
which,  like  thoie  ot  Norway  apruce,  make 
eiceUent  beer. 

Dacryollta  (daHiri-S-Ut),  n.  [Or.  dotrvd,  to 
weep.  vidliiAH.  aitone.)  In  nutd.  a  name 
given  to  a  calculoua  concretion  In  the  lach- 
rymal pauage. 

" ma  (dn-krl-ymaX  n.   |Qr.  dalcry/l,  to 


o  the  noaa.  and  In  c< 


laeryfualia.  _.     ..  . 
from  paaalns  Into 

Daotrl,  Dact;^  (daktSxii  (orT'iiii^Is*, 
a  linger,  alao  a  dactyl,  which,  like  a  flnger, 
conaialaatone  long  and  two  abort  nembera.] 
L  A  poetical  toot  conalating  ot  three  tylla- 
blea,  the  flrat  long  and  the  othen  abort,  like 
the  jolnta  of  a  flnger ;  u,  UgmlDS,  Ui[ipllf . 
&  A  name  of  the  raior-flah. 

Daatjnt  Mak'tll),  vX    To  nui  almbly;  to 

DactyUr  (dak'tll-^r),  a.  PertaMug  to  a 
dactyl;  dachllc. 

Dacmett  (ilaktll-et),  n.     A  dactyL 

Daet7lethrldB{dak-tl-lBth'rl-dahn.iil.  [Qt. 
dattyUtitm,  a  flnger-aheath.  and  eidof,  like- 
neaa.  ]  A  imall  SouthAfrican  family  ot  amphi- 
bian vertehrata,  comprialng  onlyone  genua, 
and,  to  f ar  aa  known,  two  apedea.  remark- 
able tor  having  naUi  on  their  feet,  the  Inner 
three  toe*  being  tipped  with  a  aharply- 
polnled  claw  or  nalL 

Aie^  (dak-U-II).  <i.pl.     In  ebui.  anti^.  a 

habiting  Mount  Ida  In  Phrygia,  to  whom 
the  diacovery  ot  Iron  and  the  art  ot  working 
Itiiascribed.   They  were aervantt  or  prleeta 


doelvlie  iena.—Daclylii  flu 
aiating  ot  unequal  intervala 
DaeMlC  (dak^l'lk).  n.  I.  A  . 
chiefly  or  wholly  of  daflyla. 


line  conaliting 
-1  pi  Uetrea 
t  of  dactyla  or 

l£i!MjUe«inih<dBk-ttKI-a-(lit).n.  lar.dok- 

fvliea,  a  Dnger-rlng,  and  jrivpM,  to  engraTe.) 
1.  An  engraver  of  Btonea-t  The  InacripUon 
of  the  name  of  the  artlat  on  a  flnger-ring  or 

DaotniOdnHV  (dak-tiri-oc^l-fl),  n.    (Bm 


-I.  A  deacripUon  ot 

lSl«tyiSaojy"dak!S^*r'o-li),n.  (Gr  da*- 
(IFlun.  a  rine.  and  to™,  dlecourae.]  The 
•clence  which  treataof  Che  hlitory  and  qua- 

(dak-01'1-6^nian'i1>,  n.  (Or, 
--' 'j.  divination.] 


iperale  itglooa    The 

at  the  end  of  a  one-tided  panicle.  iCe  fruit 
la  looaely  enveloped  In  the  glune  Ibe 
common  cock'a-foot  graaa  (If.  liliniupala)  ii 
ollen  met  with  In  Oclda  and  waale  plaM 
It  laacoaraegraaa  little  reliihed  by  cattle, 
but  aald  to  Improve  greatly  by  cultoie. 
Dactlllrt  (da£'Ul-iat),  n.     One  irtw  wrltea 

DaotrlnlDcy  (dak-tii-oro-Ji),  h,  (Br.  dat- 
tyto9,  flnger,  and  loffoa,  dlacoune.]  He  act 
or  the  artot  communicaUng  ideaaur  thought! 
by  the  ilngen;  the  tangua^  ot  the  deaf  and 

DacQimuaiv  (dak-tll-on'o-mlX  n.  [Gi.  dat- 
4toi.  a  flnger,  and  twniei,  rale,  law.]  Tbi 
art  of  coxuiting  or  numberltig  by  the  OngetL 

Dtctrloptarou  (dak-til-op'Wr-ua).  a.  IQr. 
Oattyloi.  the  flnger.  and  pimn,  a  wing  or 
fln;  nnger-flnned]  Having  the  Inferior  rayi 
ot  <ta  pectoral  fln  parUally  or  entlnly  tm: 

DM^Ploptorol  (dak-til-op'l«r-oa)j^^^[S« 

gll.Iamlly 

apeclea,  tha  flylis  (ur- 
"  -  ■■ -1  flu  " 


order  Acanthopterygll.  family  Cataphiacll 
It  contalni  but  two  apeclea,  tha  flying  — 
nard  or  flying  tUh  (J?,  v^itant).  and  th 
ondntatitot  Cuvler,  the  former  found  In  «■<! 
Meditenanean,  (he  latter   in   the  Indian 

Dactyiorllisa(dak-tl-le.ri'iaXn.  [Or  dat- 
tglat.  a  Dnger.  and  rliira,  a  root.  ]  In  ojrri. 
BudAorlflnger-and-toe.  adlaeaieof  cbebulhf 
of  tofnlpa,  which  divide  and  beoomea  hud 

of  the  eoll,  and  diatinct  from  ambuir,  which 
il  due  to  the  attacka  of  Inaecta 

Dad,  Dada,  Daddf  (dad,  da'da,  dad'dJX  a. 
[In  alliedtormatlHi  word  ia  very  widely 
ninad.  Comp.  W.(ad,3kr.  taIa,Hind.dada, 
Bypay  dad,  dada.  I,  lata.  Or.  Iota.  Lani 
doddo— btber.]  A  chlldlah  or  pet  name 
lor  father.     Spelled  alio  AhUu. 

Daildle  (dad'dl),  i  i.  [A  treq.  ot  dada]  To 
walk  with  toMcrtng  atepa.  like  a  child  or  aa 


Daddy-Ionz-Uvi  (dad'dl-loog-legi),  n.  A 
name  given  lo  ipedea  ot  the  erane-ny  (Tip- 
Hi  t  ottratia,  &c)    Called  alao  >'alAir-tnir. 


Id),  B.(.     To  hold  n 


lowly  Biul  barf- 
[ly^  Tike  a  cMU 


daJmlttf 


UUngl 
[Bare.'] 

^«'^^%^' 

SaOxKda'daVn.    [IL, 

a  die.  a  dado,  L  lU- 

lum,  given- 1     1.  In 

'  [  I     ore*,  that  pul  of  > 

I  I     pedatlal  between  the 

^.,1      Inn.*       ri-     o^a^  and  the  cornice. 

..ISb^.   "aSe.      tTheflnlihlngofih. 

contlnuoui  pedeatal,  and  coniliUng  tn- 
quently  ot  a  aklrtlng  of  wood  about  I  feet 
high,  or  d(  a  ipedal  wall  paper. 

DaHozTlon  (da-doki'l-Ion).  i  [Or.  dtir. 
daidat,  contr.  dot,  dodet,  a  realnona  (ORh, 
and  zylon,  wood.]  Lit  pine  or  torch  wood 
Endllcher'agenenc  name  f orteaall  caUfarent 
wood,  the  cella  ol  wblch  have  many  kHb 
of  alternating  diaca,  aa  In  Arancarla.  loaad 
In  tlie  palaoiolc  and  aecondary  atrala. 

DMdal,  DMdalUn  (df  dal,  diMUll-anlk  a 
[I.  ilisdalua.  Or.  AaUalot,  an  IngenioD 
artiil.]  Formed  with  art;  diowhu  artbtlc 
■kill;  Ingenloui 


n  of  England    The 
nte,  fltr,  tat,  Igll;       mB.  met,  b«r;       pine,  tdn;      n6te,  not,  mCve;       tllbe,  tub.  boll: 


BfONOIUirU 


DMflBaa  (du'inui).  n.    Suiw  u  Dwnan. 
D4<0ilbt  (dux  ■■    (tecL  danfr,  B».  Air. 


IMHitI}.v.i  To  ba  fgolUi:  to  luti 

to  tor.  [acotctLi 

IMntduVrt  [Alarm of di/'.]  TotoMUidB: 
10  pat  off;  to  doff. 

Tin  BT  >UU  lUU  gfcllHIlt;  I  4vf 

;(dif'Bi>.d*rBi)t).i>'  nantht 


It.  aiptadtloi.    Sm  AtPSODiL)  The 


dUtsiinf  from  ««b  otharchlellT 
InllwIOTiBot  lhaSovsr,vhlclil>ot>)irtebt 
prlniniaa-nlloir  oelonr,  Tber*  va  dIbbt 
toriin  ol  Uia  una  In  locml  or  partltl  nw, 
■a  Dq/adowiHtato,  DaftdamdlUy,  DoK- 
dnrn^v,  Dataialv.  bofoiOlf.  and  4«^ 
dilty.     'CUd  bar  Uta  u  Aprtf  da/aWv.' 


Dan  (dkft).  n.  [Sm  Dirr,  n.  ud  rZlDeti- 

rhiui;lnuna;itiipi[t;  bIoclcUh',looll>h:pli;- 
tul:  troUcaoma^  vinton:  appUed  to  paiioiu 
or  thlngi.    tScolch.  I 


(d«niiw).  <L  Tlia  qnaUtr  of  balog 


BM;IDiII«t<d»e>t».  pt.drvu*.    Thamrl- 


rt  mlnurilT  repnatmta,  tun  Wi 
>a  nolH  of  A  blow  wLtii  uniBtl 


A  huiil-gnn;  ■  piitoL 

DMKd^iii.Ti'Ml. 

<Um.    8w.    aagg. 

daw.l    Dew. 
Bu'CdAg).!.'-  To 

bedaw;  to  daf^ai 

I)tC(diB),n.   [Pro- 

root  u  ddjqrrr,froiB 
being     long     slid 


1.      A      lamtbam  : 
lUebeL     Written 

DuKdegl,  rt  To 
cot  Into  dliw. 

Dun  t  *  ( Sf» 
Dag.  ■  k»a»  eod.) 
An  oruaniental  cnl 
In  lb*  edge  of  lar- 

wrlj  u  (he  ralgn 
■d  Henrj  L    Ibi 


were  enACled  loi^ 
Dianmg  it. 
DUKBT  (dJU'tr).  n.  [From  tb«  Ocltle;  W. 
dagr,  Ir.  dav«r  Armor,  dafftr,  dag,  e 
ileiser  or  poniard  :  Gael  data,  A  d*a«r, 
a  piitol ;  Fr.  ffw«a,  a  dacger.  Sea  Dao, 
R  daitger  or  plitoLI  1.  A  wespon  teaem- 
bllng  ■  ihort  iword,  with  naoallT  ■  two- 
ednd.  aomatlmM  a  thrM-edgwI.  ahirp- 
pointed  blade,  uied  for  atabb{i«  at  eIo« 

by  knighti  In  addlUon  to  the  aword;  and 
In  itngle  combat  It  wu  wielded  In  the  left 
hind,  beinn  nied  bj  them  to  pMt}  the 
blowi  of  their  advenarlea.  and  afao  to  Jea- 


^  nurw.  — 1.  In  tming,  *  blunt  bUda  of 
iron  wltb  a  bAiket  bllt.  naad  lor  delenoK— 
&  In  prinliiu,  an  obellali:  a  maik  of  refar- 
ance  Id  the  lonn  of  a  dimr,  thni  I.  It  1* 
th*  aeoond  mark  o(  nfCTenc*  lued  when 
more  than  one  occnn  on  a  pa«— .Dcuwr 
</  lofA.  the  weapon  giran  to  the  Vise  Id  &i« 
old  moraUtKL  and  auppoied  to  be  aUadad 
to  by  FalitaS  In  the  fouowlag  ijnatatlan. 


I>aCT*r(du'gtr),  Kl.  To  plam  wlEh  a  dag- 

ntcnr  (dag'tr).  n.  [aappoaed  to  be  a  cor- 
rnpQoD  of  djopmoj.]  In  Aisiuadint,  a 
place  of  timber  that  croMaa  all  the  puppata 
of  the  bDlgevay  to  keep  tiiem  together. 
The  plank  that  aacorei  the  beada  of  the  pap- 
peta  la  called  the  dafgtT-f>avk.—Damr- 
nwtf.  In  aAip^MuldHig.  certain  plecf«vhoaa 
■Idea  an  ctat  down  aod  bolted  tbroueb  the 

Daoar-moiuyl  (du'gtr-moD-nlX  •>-  A 
inra  of  money  tametvi  paid  to  the  jnatlcea 
of  aaalie  on  the  oorthem  cinmit  to  proTlda 

Dactan-disvlnc  (d^g*n-di«-lnB\  n. 
The  act  of  dnwing  daggen:  approadi  to 
open  attack  or  to  violanoa;  a  qnarreL 

IMC|la(daf'gl),c.(.  pret.  A  pp  dagfUd:  ppr. 
dofppUn^.  (A  freq.  form  of  the  obaolete  Terb 
dog,  to  bedew.]  To  mate  limp  br  Hating 
through  water;  to  tnil  In  mud  or  w«  graaa; 
to  befoul^  to  dlrtr,  aa  the  lower  end  of  ■ 
garment;  to  dnggle. 

Wu  ^*att4  bj*  ifaa  daiklBf  tpnr.  Si'  f*^,  Jrtiv. 
DU0«  (dag-fd^  r.t    ' 

■MOuf-uiKdu^-tti 
Midi  of  gacDMniti  delll 

cbofeluS  At  the  rigHt  of  »  nuBt  ^^gO^Mt/'panoat 
Ihu  kippa  m  Ul  la  IbcU  ni.  jwv>. 

Daaa*-taU  (dag-ritUX  m.    A^ttem. 

JmF^  (d«riok).  B^  ,j*  toejt.^  ""oal  on  a 


mental  aLmctim*  containing  rello  of  Bud' 
dhaorof  Bome  Bnddblitaalnl.  ThedlgobA 
la  of  briek  or  atone,  circular  In  form,  ud 


height.     Tbe  dagobA 


rialni  toe 

UMtlllT    ID- 

ippllcatlon  the 


apot    aacred    to   t 


Dutm<dl'gDn],  H.  XBeb.  dag.  A  Bah  ]  1 
nAtionil  god  i^the  Phlllatlnei.  repreaeni 
with  tba  npper  part  of  a  man  and  (he  I 
of  a  OalL     Ub  moat  (amoua  temples  w 


,1  n    I8m  DaO.  « 


IMC-giralll  (dag'awAn),  n.  IDag.  a  looie 
end;  etym.  <^  nnjn  uncertain.)  A  kind  of 
carpet;  ■  rough  or  coane  mantle  to  caat  on 


The  aame  ■ 


D«c-taUwi  (dw'tiid), 

DacnaiTMUi,  DavnamUn  (da-ger'«-Ani.  a. 

of  the  daguerreotTp- 


.  .,  (iffmi'a-tlpl.B. 
riven  to  an  rnTenlfon  of  M.  D 
Pirta,  flrat  publlabsd  In  ISSS,  b; 
llghta  and  anadowi  of  a  landacApe  or  figure 
are  Died  on  a  netklllc  Plata  aolely  by  the 
action  of  the  ann'a  actinic  or  chenucal  raya. 
A  plate  of  copper,  thinly  coated  with  ailTer, 


d  Ina 


il  lodlnt 


^loae  boi  to  the  action  of 
la    placed    In    the 


oelTet  an  Image  of  the  oblect  to  be  rapre- 
aented.  It  li  than  wlUidrawn  and  eipoaed 
to  the  Tiponr  of  mercnrr  to  bring  out  the 
Imnreaalon  dlatloc^;  Alter  which  it  U 
Into  A  aoIutluD  of  hypo-aolphlle  of 
■    ■  '   JfttlUed  wnt«r. 


laatirwi 
The  pcDoea  lA  dwo  I 
prodnced  la  In  appi 
loiqnAtlnlt—  — 


nethtaigalmlUr 
lor  In  mUcacj; 


to  aqnAtlnt  bat  graAtly  lapartor  In  daUcACj; 
and  tuoh  la  th*  predaJon  of  tba  detail,  that 
tbe  moat  powerfnl  mleroacopa  terra*  but  to 
dl^lAf  the  perfection  of  th*  o 
PHOToakAPBT.  — 2.  A  pictoie  pro 
the  Above  proc«*A 

DtVOUlWlrM  (da-g«r'o-tIp),  v.t. 
prodnce  by  the  photogrAphlc  proo 
picture.— S.  To  linpreaa  with  great  i 
Imitate 

gv'fr-Up-Ar, 


CrrloBCK  Dacobft. 


th,  Se.  lotiA;     g,  go; 


.Job; 


1,  lAen;  tb.  (Un;     w,  ulg; 


DAHLOKEW 


prbtces  In  thoirdon 


pnnlttanuDt.  and  owing  only  a  nomlnml 
■lligUnct  to  (he  mlludo.  Elgbteen 
wan  vlTtailljr  Indapeodent  lovar- 
fllgni.  In  mcGordmnca  wiUi  %  decree 
fuued  In  len,  the  dalmloi  eurrBa- 
dered  not  odIt  thdr  eiclaiive  pri- 
■  «  gre»t  eitenl 

sr^p  their  """ 

jr»ted  will 

Impnld  temtailei.ud  (helrtr 
handed  orer  to  the  Imperial  gotuii- 
meot    The  daJml<«  were  made  otft- 
clal  ftoTenum  of  the  dJatlicta  which 
they  ronnwlr  hold  as  r     '  "      ■ 

Dalntt  (dint); 


dleli 


'To  cherUb  h 


with 


and  hai  often  an  awiung  atretched 

ItaUKrallOiUl{dlU'KrenEnn;^  n.  Aeunln- 
. — J — J  !_((,  (dj  United  SUr'— '—  *■- 


troduced  lutoth 


^^U^' 


OoAiarcn.atthat] 
-'-•hatltprewii' 

front  oftiiB 

laise  qnaiiU^  behind. 

;Frani  JDoAJ,  a  Swadiab 

'iabiiij  flporta  into  snch 


Afl  Uie  plants  do  not 


.!i?S?'" 


Bahlin.  DahUua  (da'Un),  n.   (c,h„Oi.) 

tnullne  (which  see). 
IMldl«(i)A'd1),  r.t,  tA  ooiTitpllooDtdiifisIi.I 

Todngile:  to  bemln.     [Bcoloh.) 
Daldletoji'di}.  D.i  (SeeDuDut.)  To  bellow 

In  moUon  or  action.    [Scotch] 
IWdUnx  (da'dllDg).  p.  and  a.    [Scotch.) 

Feeble;  lillr:  mean-apMted;  piuUlanlmoni. 


Sftlksr  (dfktr).  v\  [Scotch ;  comp. 
dueair,  dlfScult.  grleTlii(,  aad.  |lf 
■orlj.]    L  To  toll,  aa  In  Job-weik.— 


DalkOkn  (dlko-ka'),  n.  The  sod  ipedallT 
•■' '  ■-■■  the  artlianiof  Jaj-~     "- 

dally  or  happmlnj 

DallT  (dill),  a.  (A.  Sai.  daglic,  tram  difp. 
BeeDAI.)  Happening  or  being ereir dajr ; 
doDsdajbTdar:  beetowedorenjined  eieir 
day;  appeariDg  everT  day;  aa,  daily  labour ; 
a  daily  allowance. 


SalmlO  (dI'ml-A),  n.  [Japaneae]  Tho  title  of 


Kte.  nr.  fat,  UO. 


OaUttUy  (din'd-ll),  adv.     L 
dainty  nanner:  Dlcoly;  elegantly; 
aa,  a  hat  daintily  made.— I.  -'—" 
Hj;  with  nice  r^srd  Co  what  ll 


■crupulouly. 
Dftllttlueu  (dan'tl-nea;,  « 
new;  el^ianco;  nicety;  i 


%  Delicacy;  delldonuieH:  applied  to  load. 


and  nicenea*  at  our  eaptafu'   HaMinit. 
IMlltnll  (dantrelV  n.    A  delkacy 
D»llltr{dWU;.a.  fProbsbly  fro™  ~  " — 


Onnpare  3c  daiiU 


a  dainty.     Tht _,,. 

dtfnf,  denfif)  Or.  odeuv,  odonUu.  a  tooth.  J 
I.  Nice;  pleaali^  to  the  palate;  ot  eiqulalta 
toate;  dellcloni;  aa,  dainty  food. 


selecting  what  le  tender  and  good;  iqaei 
lah;  Boft;  laxnTioiu;  aa,  a  dating  taate 
palate;  a  dctinty  people. 


&  N)ae;BlTectedly  flue.    '  £aant|i  apeaken.' 
Prior. —Snr.    Nice,    dellcloui,    Iniurioua, 
delicate,  tqueaoilBb,  Krapoloua. 
Dalntr  (dan'tl).  n.    L  SooiBtliing  nice  and 


X.  A  term  of  londneu    [Bare.] 

DftlrL  Dairl-iOniA  (dl'r«,  dl're-a&ma).  n. 
An  alteraatlve  name  lot  the  JapaneK  mika- 
do. Be  la  held  to  be  deecended  from  the 
aun-goddeaa.  and  aa  anch  nnltea  In  hi*  pet- 
aan  all  the  atCtihuM  id  the  dalty.     Bee 

JMzO  (dl-re),  n.  The  Japaaeee  name  far  tbe 


JMIJ  (di^  n.  [O  E.  and  Se.  il>v,  a  dairy- 
maid; hence,  dttfry.  dairy,  the  departtnaol 
aialgned  to  her.     The  word  dtf  la  seen  In 

servant;  a  dairymaid  Seealsoi"""""  *  "' — ' 
1.  That  branch  of  fanning 


of  the  production  of  milk,  and  ItaooDvcnkoi 
Into  bDUer  and  cheese. 
Dairr-brin  (di'rl-num),  n.    A  tarn,  tbt 

G'  ocipal  bnaLDesa  of  which  conalste  In  msk- 
bnttcr  and  cbecae,  and  iupplytng  ndlk 

tMnrboQM,  Dtlxrnom  (dA'rI-bDna.  di'tl- 

r0ml,n.    Same  aa  Ilai™^  t 
Dali7Jil((di'rl-lDg},  n.  Tbe  tnutnea  at  con- 

Daliymald  (di'rl-mAdX  k  A  lemale  MtraBt 
whroe  bnalnesi  Is  to  milk  oowa  and  wort  In 
tbe  dairy. 

DalTymmii  (dAM-manl  n.  One  who  keepa 
cowa  for  the  sale  ol  milk,  or  who  atlaBda  to 
the  lale  of  dairy  produce. 

Dale,  Doll  (d^ls,  d»s),  ».  (Tr.  daiI,a(an- 
opy;  O.FT.  daii.  deit.  a  dinlng-labK  troa 
L.  diteut,  a  dish,  from  dishes  being  qnoit- 
Aaped;  hence  LL.  a  table.  Ai  the  tablsa 
at  which  great  penonagea  sat  wen  elaTatod. 
Up  name  was  traii>fert«d  to  tile  raised 
plaLfDrm,  and  tiaence  to  the  ovumy  iriileb 
ornamented  It  i)est  baa  tbe  laoM  ori«tB.) 
1.  Tbe  high  table  at  the  upper  end  of  an  an- 
cleal  dlnGig-hall  at  which  Uie  cIdBl  peiwne 
sat— £,  A  platform  or  raised  floor  al  the 

which  Che  High  table  »lood--*TIw  CUit 


•eat  at  Ihe  high  table,  with  hangtogabehlBl 
(we  Dosn)  and  often  with  a  eannpy,  tor 


nned  ot  turf.  — &  A  canopy  or  oorering. 

Ided  (dA'dd),  a.    [See  Daiet.I   rairol 

'-' -■-medwlthdalalea   'Thedoiiief 


je.day^fy^ 

'BrUu 
of  tbe 


leoftbe 
moat  commoD  wild  plant*,  found  In  all  paa- 
tnres  and  meadowi,  and  aacendlng  nearly  to 
the  ntnunlt  of  oar  highest  monnlafaK 
daisy  Is  a  great  laronrlle,  and  Mitral  n 
tie*  ate  culIlTaled  in  gardena 

In  Scotland  the  fleld-daliy  la  called  tbr 
Dotean,  which  name  Is  frequently  met  with 
Id  native  poetry.  (SeeGowui.)  Tbe  gnat. 
moon,  oi-eye.  or  horae  daisy  1>  Ckrymnltn- 
mum  LsueantAfmum;  the  name  Caristeaf 
'  applied  tg  sereral  ipedea  of  aster, 
—  species  are  called  jfirtartwai 
aUne  dalty  la  GUmlari*  *id- 

Mk(d*k]kN.   Them 


Jl-poatol  India.    Sn 


on,  poimd;       U,  Be.  abuie;      f,  Be  IW' 


SakBT,  DkUr  (di'Ur,  di'Ur),  n.  [L  dmria. 
Jnim  i<«ni,  wn.  I   A  dlckdr;  "■ —- - 

DBjur-hon  (dilc&r-hdxil  n.  The  oomcnkB 
or  luulnil,  ■  blnl  ol  Ulb  bmllj  KiUidig. 

Skkalt  (>U-koitO.  n.  [Bennies  datlu.  ■ 
ruhb«r.1  One  oih  tUu  of  robben  in  [ndu 
who  plonder  In  budi.  bnt  Hldom  Uke  Ute 
The  tana  wu  al«  ippUed  to  llu  pinte* 

■nd  Bnrtuunpon.  but  wbD  m  now  lup- 
pmied  bj  ua  Improred  ijitain  of  river 

^^[mj  (di-koin).  It.  Tke  iTiIan  of  nib- 
bing LnbudL 

DUTd^  «.    A  un  of  Eut  Ipdlu  ntcb. 

Oalal.IaUk  {da-Ul^nu),  n.  (TibsUn.  Ou 
ocwB-prteM.  or  print  u  vide  tn  UMdcmh.  ] 
Oh  of  Uw  tiro  lanupopn  of  Tibet  ud  Uon- 
BolU  (hi!  l*llair-p<KMi  being  the  TMbo-lunii). 
«uh  lapnaM  In  hu  oire  oMrtol  jUtboogb 
IwelneiTj  oi>4qiui  In  mnk  uid  mthort^, 
th*  duJ.  trai    -  ■ 


th*  dilu.  tnaa  ponaulnc  >  maoli  iM^cit 
lOTltarT.  bin  nallU  mash  tte  man  pgnnr- 
M.  tnivn  b«  diM  b*  I*  ndoMded  b^  ■ 
bKT.  fenerdly  of  fonr  or  111 
Into  Vbtm  tlie  tons  of  Uw  d 


to  haraiBtenHl  TbeiU 


sd  dauli 


SalbOfla  (diI-b«iCl«),  fi  [Attei  Klchatu 
Z>aI6cry,aSw«dl<bboUuiltl  Alureiienai 
of  Ane  troplal  forest  Ina  ud  climbing 
^mlv,  nit  order  tAnunliKwB,  Knne  ipeclei 
of  ohich  Tleld  moet  eicelleni  timber.  D. 
lari/aUa  (tha  block-wood,  or  Eut  Indian 
roeewood)  !■  x  mignlAcenC  tree,  tumlihln^ 
oiw  of  (ha  moat  nloible  ranltan  woodi. 
S.  Simrida.  ■  miller  tree,  ylelde  i  wood 
ntod  at  M*dru  for  eu-caniiBM:  ind  D. 
SIttoo  nJTca  ■  hud  danble  wood,  called 
(tooo  or  ilMmn,  which,  baildei  Ite  bh  In 

for  nllwe^-tleepelm,  ODoked  tlaben  ud 


'.  ud  Armor,  iti,  ■  wlnd- 
li  umUmt  form  of  Ihli 
BUT  be  la  dial.]  I.  A  low 
lUi:>  Tale  or  Tiller.  'High 
-  -■• Um  dole.  -Amen-. 

perl 


IcaL  3w.  Ooth.  A 
a  lalloy.  Cob,  V* 
lu.  dal&  Ml 
word;  Um  roc-  - 
plasa  batwean 

OT<rhllh.uid        __     ^ 

1  Xoaf.  a  trough  or  ipont  to  CMTTOA 
■uoill)'  umad  from  iba  offloe  It  hu 

IWMaBlin  ^l^B^ B.  'one  Urlng 


Uon  ipecianllT.  a  dueller  In  Um  dalca  of 
Iba  BncUib  uid  Scottlah  bonleim 


X  Onjogal  amlnacaa;   mmineit-e  Dl  tha 

OCu/iaiu  Ud  •lUi  UKt  M  kuixa.       jfilhi. 
t.  DeU/:  proerutlnitlDn. 

HTbu>c«  Connor  bT«lkU<tt^J/.Ww>.      IA.i 

OalUar  (diiqi^),  ••.     one  who  londlei:  a 

trlder;  u,  i  iallirr  with  plraunt  wordi. 
Dallop, Dollop (dallop,  dollf^).  k.  Abunch; 

I)*ar  (dallJt.T.C  preL  A  pp.  SaUiii:  ppr. 
daO/itg.  [Tbe  root  appean  to  be  that  of 
O.  H:a.3atm,daAffli.  d<iQni,0.  dla]«:l,  laOn. 
to  epeAk  or  ut  chlldlihlr.  to  trifle,  to  toy; 
or  P")^  that  ut  E.  tlofj.  ]     1.  To  wiite 

to  trifle;  tolaaeUme  In  Idlepeuand  IriBea! 
tounnaeoae'iHtf  wltb  Idle  plajilollnstr; 

il  h  uadnna  to  Jatlr  in;  lonin'.  C-^lwmy. 

1  To  tor  and  wanto 

iiig  Kllh  a  ^ra«  ol 
3.  To  (port;  to  plar: 


ch.  cAain;      th.  Sc.  UkA;      t-f:     J.job;      fi,  Ft.  ton;     ng,  diyi 


,     I'mA'hoO.n.  AUndolbDihy 

bob-wig  worn   ^   tradeBueu  In  tha  lial 

-'■nii_ - 

natla.  —  Dabnatiai. 


DallTfdallUa.L  To  delarilodalar;  topat 

ott.  (k««,f 

"°'—f^rTn  MiTmA'abi-in),  a.  Of  or  par- 
tfllning  to  Dalmatla       *^-<— -'-•--   j--    - 

Tarlelr     " 

ItladlMtnciililwd  irtaSii 

ItaniuaaroBi  black  ■ 

elennt,  pictaUnc  1 
pointer.    Ittakepti 

fandne^sfarOw  ■UblK*"'"  *"  '"™"""' 

DaiswUn,  Dalmatla  (dii-miti-kL  dai- 

nia'tlk).rL  The  Teatment  Died  br  the  deaoon 
at  maia, »  called  from  But  oomuig  from  Dal- 
matla. It  la  worn  iJao  br  blihopa  under  tbe 
chaauble,  and  from  a  tht  earl;  period  waa 
worn  bvtha  popai^han  olDelMing  pontlfl- 

tbe  dalmatic 


DalTUd  (dal'ri-adj.  H.  rlr.,  maor  tha  n 
of  ittoifa.  or  Calbra  Kghjaia,  -Calbre 
the  long  inn,'  a  noted  prince  of  the  ^oti 
'— lancfln  Uie  tJ-'-'  — ' — '     "—  -' 


In  Xlbanr. '  The  term  wai  alterwardi 
Dalrbulle  (dal  ri-ad'IkV  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

Dal  NCne  (dal  •tn'rfiX  :it,  froni  the  tfgn.] 
In  miuie,  a  direction  to  go  back  to  the  lign 
^  and  repeat  (rom  tbence  to  tbe  cloie. 

Dalt  (dnlt).  n.  [OaeL  doUi,  afoatar-chUd.] 
A  foiter-chlld.    {Scotch.] 

Onltonltu  (dal-td'ni-an),  n.     IRea  below.] 

--'--coloiir-hlii- 

lon-lim).  B.    .  .. 

3  anfload  from  thi*  defect.] 


lagima  otdiaaghia 


.am),  n.  (A.Sai.  • 


br  oonitmctino  a  d 
often  nied  wlih  ii 
nitnhi;  to  ibnt  uj 


;srs' 


water,  br  ineiiii  of  i  dam. 
Dainata  (dam'an  n.  laFr,  dtmBgt:  Ft. 
d«nmat»:  Pr.  mviiiatge,  from  Saimauttt- 
am,  a  nppoaed  torn  from  L.  ilanHHim, 
loaa,  Injur,  Pathip*  from  the  uma  nwt 
H  In  Skr,  dauOth,  to  buit,  tnlnre,  de- 
oelH;  bBtaaa  Duiii.]  1.  Aor  bun,  tojaiy. 
or  harm  to  oae'i  eatate;  aaj  loaa  of  pro- 
perty tnilalned:  anr  hindrance  *-  '^-  '- 


I  In  Ih,  the  T 


In  money  of  what  li 
nonar  eqnlTalent  for 

,  ..    mitaliMd;  that  which 

b  glrau  or  adjBdged  to  repair  a  ton  In 
thia  aema  the  word  ii  (anarallr  naad  ta  tbe 
'  It  li  the  proTince 


DainaM  (dam'A]),  nt  pret  A  pp.  danKueif.- 
ppr.  dawmjiixQ.  [See  the  noun.]  To  bnrt 
or  harm;  tolnjore;  to  Impair;  toleiaea  the 
■oundneaB,  g^wdneaB.  or  value  oL 

Daman  (dam'U),a.i  To 
be  injured  or  Inpalred 
Talne;  a^  green  com  will  — wje  m  a  mow 

DamacaaUe  (dam'lj-a-bl),  *.  l.  That  mar 
balnjuvdorlmpilrad;  uitceptlbla  o(  dim- 
age;  a^  damajtaMi  goodi.  —  1.  Hurtful ; 
pemlcloua.    [Raio. ) 


IBtlO,      I 


/ijd);  p.  and  a. 
;  aa.  imia§td  gt 
mopdl  febutatloB. 
Damaga-Muaut  (dan'ijtli-ant),  i 
/oi«n(,  from /oin,  to  do.]    Ink*. 
Injurri  lT«ip«Mlna,  aa  cattle^  ippUed  to  ■ 
atnnger'a  beaata  ronnd  In  another  penon'i 
anoDd  wltbont  hli  lea**  or  Ueanae.  and 

wIh,  to  tbe  gnm,  am.  wood,  A«,  Id  tfali 
caae  Uie  person  damaoed  may  dlitnln  and 
Impoimd  tban,  aa  weU  by  otfit  «  tn  the 
dar. 

Damajaras  (da-ma-ll'TBg).  n.  The  name 
given  to  1  preparation  of  the  theatnnt-tree, 
emplored  ai  a  lubitltute  for  oak  bark  and 
nU-nute  In  tanntag. 


of  the  genua  Hjtu  in.  nrriBciu) 
In  Syria  and  PaleiUne,  Inliabitlnj 
Ricka     It  la  -     -       - 


ibblt-Ilke  animal 
ibitlng  clatti  of 


i:  Dan.  and  D  dam.  ai 


Inchea  Ugh.  and  l«  luppoted  to  be 


Damar-raaln  (damlr-i^DX  n.     Bame  aa 

(dim'ia-atn),  a.    Kelaling  to 

l(dMB'l»«eo).ii.  IL.  damatomit, 

-'*      '   particular  kind   of 

rniKni  mnnin  (whlcb  mt). 

Blada  (dam-ai'kna  blAd),  w.     A 


ui,  cmaied,  Intarlicnl, 

abrlcatfd  chlellr  at  Plniaiciu. 
it  quality  ol  theee  l>ladca  haa 


1 


DAMASK 
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DAMPER 


booome  proverbial,  but  blades  of  equal 
quality  are  now  made  in  thia  country. 

Damaik  (dam'askX  n.  [From  I>ama$eut, 
because  mlk  damaak  was  oriffinallv  made 
there.  ]  1.  The  name  given  to  au  texule  fab- 
rics, of  various  materials,  ornamented  with 
raised  figures  of  flowers,  landscapes,  and 
other  forms  not  of  geometrical  regularity, 
being  the  richest  species  of  ornamental 
weaving,  tapestry  excepted.— 2.  A  pink  co- 
lour, like  that  of  the  damask-rose. 

Damask  (dam'ask),  a.  1.  Of  or  belonging 
to  Damascus;  manufactured  at  Damascus; 
resembling  the  products  of  Damascus.— 
2.  Of  the  colour  of  the  rose  so  called;  pink. 

While  dreaming  on  vour  damask  cheek 
The  dewy  sister  eyelids  lay.  TeuHyson. 

—Damtuk  tteel,  a  fine  steel  from  the  Levantw 
chiefly  from  Damascus,  used  for  sword  and 
cutlass  blades. 

Damask  (dam'askX  v.t  L  To  form  or  im- 
print the  figures  of  flowers  upon,  as  upon 
cloth.  — 2.  To  variegate;  to  diversify.  'A 
bank  damaged  with  flowers.'  Jfuton.— 
8.  To  adorn  with  figures,  as  steel-work. 
•Mingled  metal  damatk'd  o'er  with  steeL' 
Dryden.    See  Damasksbn. 

Damaiked  (dam'askd),  p.  and  a.  In  her.  ap- 
plied to  the  field  or  charge  when  covered  over 
with  small  squares,  in  which  is  depicted  a 
variety  of  figures;  having  a  running  orna- 
ment all  over.    Called  also  Diapered. 

Damaikeen  (dam'ask-&i),  v.t  [Fr.  danuu- 
quitier.  See  DAMASK.]  To  ornament,  as  a 
metal,  particularlv  iron  and  steel,  with 
designs  produced  by  inlaying  or  encrusting 
with  another  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  Ac,  by 
etching,  and  the  like;  to  damask. 

Damaudn  (dam'ask-inV  n.  A  Damascus 
blade;  a  damaskeened  blade.  'No  old 
Toledo  blades  or  danuukina.'    Howell. 

DamaJk-plum  (dam'ask-plum),  n.  A  small 
plum,  the  damson. 

Damask-rOM  (dam'ask-rdz).  n.  A  pink 
species  of  rose,  Roea  damtueena,  a  native  of 
Damascus,  and  brought  thence. 

Damasse  (dam-asO,  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of 
linen  for  taole-clotus,  napkins,  Ac.,  originat- 
ing in  Flanders  in  the  fifteenth  craitury, 
and  woven  in  flowers,  figures,  Ac,  in  imita- 
tion of  damask. 

Damasiin  (dam'as-sin),  n.  A  kind  of  damask, 
with  gold  and  silver  flowers  woven  in  the 
warp  and  wool 

Dainbonlte  (dam'bon-It),  n.  [N'dambo, 
native  name  for  the  tree.]  A  white  crys- 
talline substance  existing  to  the  extent  of 
0*6  per  cent  in  caoutchouc  obtained  from 
an  unknown  tree  growing  near  the  Oaboon, 
in  Africa.  It  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
water  and  In  aqueous,  but  not  in  absolute, 
alcohol 

Dame  (d&m),  n.  [Fr.  dame;  Fr.  dama^  It 
dama;  from  L.  domina^  a  mistress,  fem.  of 
dominue,  a  lord ;  same  root  as  E.  tame.  ] 

1.  A  mistress ;  a  woman  in  sutbority ;  espe- 
cially, a  lady  in  rank  or  culture ;  more  spe- 
cifically, the  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet 
'Sov'reign  of  creatures,  universal  dame.* 
MilUm. 

Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 

As  that  proud  dam*,  the  lord  protector's  wife.  SMa*. 

2.  A  woman  in  general;  particularly,  a 
woman  of  mature  years.    Shak, 

Oueoid  dams 
Came  suddenly  oo  the  queen  with  the  sharp  news. 

TennjfscH. 

8.  The  mistress  of  an  elementary  school, 
especially  when  an  old  woman  with  but 
little  education. 

Like  many  others  bom  in  villages,  he  (Robert  Hall) 
received  hi«  first  regular  instrucuon  at  a  dame's  school 
—that  of  Dams  Scotton.  Dr.  O.  Gregory' 

DamelMlft  DamolBeaut  (dam'i-zel,  dam'- 
oi-zd).  n.  rO.Fr.  from  L.L  dominioelhu, 
dim.  of  L.  oomtniw.  a  lord.  See  Dams  and 
Damsbl.]  The  son  of  a  king,  prince,  lord, 
or  knight  before  he  had  entered  on  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Written  also  Da- 
moieeL 

Dame'B-vloletk  Dame-wort  (dimx'vl-d-let, 
dimV6rt),  n.  The  popular  names  of  Hea- 
petit  matronalie,  nat  order  Crucifers.  It 
is  an  erect  herb,  with  a  perennial  root;  the 
stems,  from  2  to  8  feet  high,  are  few  or 
solitary;  and  the  leaves  are  serrate.  Its 
flowers  are  pale,  purplish.and  sweet-scented, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  flowers  in  Hay 
and  June,  and  grows  in  meadows  and  plan- 
tations, but  is  not  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  merely  escaped  from  cultivation. 

DamUuilBt  (da'mi-an-ist).  n.  Eeciee.  one 
of  a  sect  founded  bv  Damlan,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  denied 


any  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  vet  using 
the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 

Dammar  (dam'miir),  n.    See  Dammaba. 

Dammara  (dam'mlr-a),fi.  1.  A  genus  of  trees, 
nat  order  Coniferte,  from  the  other  species 
of  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
large,  lanceolated,  leathery  leaves,  with 
numerous  and  nearly  parallel  veins,  and  by 
their  seeds  having  a  wing  at  one  side  in- 
stcMul  of  proceeding  from  the  end.  Dam- 
mara mrientalie  is  a  lofty  tree,  attaining  on 
the  mountains  of  Amboyna  a  height  of  from 
80  to  100  feet  Its  light  timber  is  of  little 
value,  but  it  yields  the  well-known  dammar- 
resin.  Another  species  is  D.  auttraUt,  the 
kauri- or  cowrie-pine  (which  see).  D.Moorii, 
a  tree  40  feet  hiigh,  is  found  in  New  Cale- 
donia. D.  obtuaa,  a  large  timber  tree  used 
in  ship-buflding,  is  a  native  of  the  New  He- 
brides.—2.  Dammar-resin  (which  seeX 

Dammaxtn  (dam'm&r-inX  n.  See  Daxmab- 
RBsnf. 

Dammar-resln  (dam^ttr-re-xin),  n.  A  gum 
or  resin  resembling  copal,  produced  by 
various  species  of  dammar.  The  East  Indian 
or  cat's-eye  resin  is  got  from  the  Dammara 
orientalie,  and  when  mixed  with  powdered 
bamboo  bark  and  a  little  chalk  is  used  for 
caulking  ships.  Another  variety,  the  cowrie 
or  kauri  gum,  is  obtained  from  the  D.  atu- 
tralie  of  New  Zealand;  it  is  colourless  or 
nale  yellow,  hard  and  brittle,  and  has  a 
faint  odour  and  resinous  taste.  Both  gums 
aro  used  for  colourless  varnish,  for  which 
puipose  they  aro  dissolved  in  turpentina 
Called  also  Dammara,  Dammarin. 

Damn  (damX  v.t  [L.  damnot  to  condemn, 
from  oamnum,  damage,  a  fine,  penaltar. 
Pott  derives  it  from  root  da,  as  m  dare,  to 
give.]  L  In  theol.  to  sentence  to  eternal  tor- 
ments in  a  futun  state;  to  consign  to  pun- 
ishment in  hell;  to  procuro  or  cause  to  be 
eternally  condenmed. 
Hethatbelieveth  not  shall  be  ilamnsd.  Mark  xvL  i6w 

That  which  he  continues  itntorant  of,  having  done 
the  utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be 
ignorant  of  it,  shall  not  aamm  him.  Ssuth. 

[Used  intorlectionally,  in  a  profane  sense, 
as  a  term  of  execration.]— 2.  To  condemn; 
to  decide  to  be  wrong  or  worthy  of  punish- 
ment; to  censuro;  to  reprobate. 

He  that  doubteth  is  damtisdifht  eat  Rom.  dv.  33. 

a  To  condemn;  to  decide  to  be  bad,  mean, 
or  displeasing  by  open  expression,  as  by  his- 
sing or  other  mark  of  disapprobation;  as,  to 
damn  a  play  or  a  mean  author. 

For  the  great  dons  of  wit. 
Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  all  others,  ana  cry  up  their  own.  Dryden. 

Damn  (damX  n.  The  execration  employed  by 
those  who  use  the  verb  profanely;  a  curse;  an 
oath.  Generally  written  D—n.  Moore. 
Damnabillty  (dam-ua-bU'i-ti).  n.  liability 
to  damnation;  state  or  qualiqr  of  deserving 
danmation;  damnablenesa. 
Damnable  (dam'ua-bl).  a.  1.  That  may  be 
damned  or  condemned;  deserving  damna- 
tion. 

a  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death; 

And  to  transport  nim  in  the  mind  he  is 

Were  dautnaiU.  Shak. 

2.  Odious,  detestable,  or  pemicioua  [Low.] 

O  thou  damnabls  fellow  I  did  not  I  pluck  thee  by 
the  nofte  for  thy  speeches?  Shah. 

DamnaUene88(dam'na-bl-nes).n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  deserving  damnation. 

Damnably  (dam'na-blTX  adv.  1.  In  a  manner 
to  incur  severe  censure,  condemnation,  or 
punishment —2.  Odiously;  detestably;  some- 
times excessively.    [Low.] 

The  more  sweets  they  bestowed  upon  them,  the 
more  damnably  their  conserves  stunk.       DtHMis. 

Damnatlon(dam-n&'shonX n.  \L.damfMLtio^ 
damnationie,  from  damno.     See  Damn.] 

1.  Sentence  or  condemnation  to  punishment 
in  the  future  sUte,  or  the  sUte  in  which 
such  punishment  is  undergone. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damttsUion  of  hellt 

Mat  xxiiL  fj. 

2.  Eternal  punishment  in  a  future  life.  — S.  A 
crime  so  great  as  to  be  worthv  of  eternal 
punishment;  a  detestable  and  horrid  deed. 
[Bare  and  poetical] 

Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hadi  borne  hb  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet -tongued.  against 
The  deep  damMoTisn  of  his  taking-off.       ShaJk. 

L  The  act  of  damning  or  censuring  by  open 

expreaaion,  as  by  bluing  or  other  mark  of 

disapprobation;  condemnation. 

Don't  lay  the  dsunnati^n  of  your  play  to  mjr  account 

Fisiding. 

Damnatory  (dam'na-to-ri),  a.     Containing 


a  sentence  of  condemnation;  condemning 
to  damnation;  condemnatory. 

Boniface  was  in  the  power  of  a  prince  who  made 
light  of  his  damnatvfy  Invectives  HaUam. 

Damned  (damdX  p.  and  a.  1.  Sufferins  pun- 
ishment in  hell,  lost,  consigned  to  perdiuon. 
—2.  Hateful ;  detestable ;  abominable.  (Low.  ] 
What  a  <<!iiM«i«tf  epicurean  rascal  Is  this.    ShaM. 

Damniflo  (dam-nifikX  a.  [See  DAicnrr.) 
Procuring  loss;  mischievous. 

Damnifloation  (dam'ni-fi-ki''sbon\  n.  In 
tour,  that  which  causes  damage  or  ioh. 

Damnify  (dam'ni-Cn.  v.t  pret  ^ pp.  domed- 
lied;  ppr.  damnifying.  (L.  wamnifiee— 
damnum  and  faew.^  To  cause  loss  or 
damage  to;  to  hurt  in  person,  estate,  or 
interest;  to  injure;  to  endamage;  to  impair. 
[Sare.] 

They  acknowledge  the  power  of  tiie  Engttihmaa'« 
God  .  .  .  because  tner  could  never  vet  have  power 
to  damni/^  the  EngUsn  either  in  body  or  goodk 

Bsyis. 

Damning  (dam'ning;  colloq.  pron.  damlngV 
a.  That  condemns  or  exposes  to  damnatttm; 
aa,  a  dofiMUfy  sin. 

DamnlngneM(dam'ning-neeXii^  Tendency 
to  bring  damnation.  'The  aamninffneti of 
sin.'    Hammond. 

DanUKdean  (da-mok-lfi'an),  a.  Kelating  to 
Damocles,  a  flatterer,  who,  having  extolled 
the  happiness  of  Dionviius,  Tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  placed  by  the  latter  at  a  mani- 
flcent  banquet,  under  a  sword  suraeiMed 
over  his  head  by  a  single  hair,  uence. 
applied  to  any  condition,  especially  one  olf 
eminence,  threatened  with  extreme  danger. 

DamoiBeue,  Damoiii»l  (da-mwftzer.  dam'o- 
cel),  n.  ^O.Fr.;  Fr.  and  It  domeUa^  from 
LL.  domvnieeUia,  a  dim.  of  domina^  a  mis- 
tress. See  Damsxl.]  1.  A  young  unmarried 
lady;  a  damsel  Written  also  DamoeeUa, 
DamouUe.   [Obsolete  or  poetical  ] 

But  4<iiiM«M//a  virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you  1 5A11I. 

2.  t  The  wife  of  an  esquire. 

Pfimmiffb  (da-mnch'X  n.  The  Arab  name 
for  Ifitrarta  tridentata,  believed  to  be  the 
lotus-tree  of  the  andentsL 

Damp  (dampX  a.  [This  word  does  not  seem 
to  occur  in  A  Six.,  but  is  seen  In  loeL 
dampi,  Q.  dampf,  D.  and  Dan.  damp,  steam, 
vapour,  fog,  smoke;  M.H.O.  dimpfen,  to 
smoke.  Wedgwood  connecte  it  with  liam ) 
L  Being  in  a  stete  between  dry  and  wet; 
moderately  wet;  moist;  humid;  as,  a  damp 
cloth;  damp  air;  sometimes  foggy;  a^  tae 
atmosphere  is  damp.  But  it  may  be  dsmp 
without  visible  vapour. 

MTide  anarchy  of  chaos  W^tiw/ and  dark.    MiUtn. 

2.  Dejected;  sunk;  depressed;  chilled. 
*  With  looks  down-cast  and  damp.  *  Mittm. 
[Bare.] 

Damp  (dampX  n.  L  Moiat  air;  humiditj; 
moisture;  fog. 

Night  .  .  .  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damfs  and  dreadful  gtoom. 

2.  Dejection;  depression  of  spirite;  chilL 

A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  mv  souL  Addusm. 

&  A  noxious  exhalation  issmng  fh>m  the 
earth,  and  deleterious  or  fatal  to  animal 
life.  Damps  exist  in  wells  which  continne 
louff  covered  and  not  used,  and  in  mines  and 
coil-pita:  and  sometimes  they  issue  from 
the  old  lavaa  of  volcanoes.  These  damps 
are  distinguished  by  miners  under  the  names 
of  ehoke-wmp,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  instantly  suffocates,  and  >frr- 
damp,  consisting  chiefly  of  light  carboretted 
hydroffen,  so  called  from  its  tendency  to 
explode.  See  Firbdaxp. 
Damp  (damp),  v.t  1.  To  moisten;  to  make 
humid  or  moderately  wet— 2.  To  chill,  aa 
ardour  or  liveliness;  to  deaden;  to  depress 
or  deject;  to  abate;  as.  to  damp  the  qurita; 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  passion. 

I  do  iK>t  mean  to  wake  the  gloonr  form 
Of  superstition  dressed  in  wtsdom  s  n*^ 
To  damp  your  tender  hopes.  AJUmxids 

8.  To  weaken;  to  make  dull;  aa,  to  damp 
sound.— 4.  To  check  or  restrain,  as  aotioa 
or  vigour;  to  make  languid;  to  discovrage; 
as,  to  damp  industry. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  iiKlastrifCSi,improv«mctts» 
and  new  inventions.  Bacon. 

Stn.  To  depress,  dispirit,  deject,  rastratn. 

discourage,  check. 
Dampen  (oamp'en).  v.t    To  make  damp  or 

moist     w.  Jokneon. 
Dampen  (damp'enX  V.  i.   To  grow  or  baoomc 

damp.    Bvron, 
Damper  (damp'^rX  n.    1.  He  who  or  that 

which  damps,  chOls,or  discourages.  [Colloq  ) 

This  .  .  .  was  rather  a  dmmptr  to  my  ardour  to 
hU  behalf.  T.  //«*». 


F&te,  tir,  fat.  fftU;       m€,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m6ve;       ttibe,  tub,  buU;       oU,  pound;       ii.  Sc  abtme;     f.  Sc  try. 


L  Ad  IroD  plaid  ilUlsg  b 

:]aH0  tfati  puun  Ln  order  t 
.Ate  the  drmu^t  of  eir.  - 


■  Bna  of  ■ 
oDtnct  or  (ICogaUwr 


L  A  Dlece  ol 
noforit  mad* 
Ol  wooa  uia  oortrvi  wna  cloth,  which. 
nlMr  the  Riiggr  b*a  left  tiM  key,  tania- 
dkitel;  c)»clu  the  Ttbntlon  ol  the  laiiin 
tharabjr  prenatlDi  tl»(  conliMlDD  ot  •oond 

■llowed  to  coDtiuue:  ilea,  the  mnM  of  btw 
Enitnimantfl,  u  the  hom.  Ac  — L  A  kind 
of  braid  -mada  ihnplT  al  flour  Mid  wKier, 

baked  on  a  flat'itone. 
yninrl'ft  (dunp'lah),  a.    kfodaralelr  damp 


hnmldlty. 

Dun-plAte(dani'pU>t),  n.  la  a  blMt-fnnuiM. 
•■■-  — •  ' —  plate  which  coTan  the  dam- 


X 


J  ol  leadllnEa  aod  other  teo^ 

der  pUiDb^  la  cntueqiiance  of  the  aoU  and 
atmoaphere  Id  which  ther  ara  restating 
being  too  damp  or  molit.  Flower  aeedUnga 
la  ItoveaaDdhotbedaareeapedallj  liable  to 

DUEU^i  (ilamp'J).  a.  1.  Somewhat  damp: 
nolit.  '  Mmpir  ahada.'  I>rayiaa.—i.  De- 
Jected:    lorTowtnL      '  Dampg    thou^ti.' 

Sunaal  (dam'ielX  n.  IVr.  OenwimOe.  O.Fr. 
damoitHlU:  FroT.  danuila  and  donMlla. 
Irom  L.L.  doninl«Ua.dtm.ot  LifiniMna,  alio 
domiw.  a  mlMrea.     Sea  DkUW.  ]     '  '    ' 


prince  o[  Walaa— t  t 


DUUOn  (dam'in).  n.     (Contr.    from  da- 
■lUKuni.  Uie  DamiKui  plum.]     The  fniJI 

"  ' '     '  '  bJuJih.  pujiiLe,  or  yellow 

r -arlttjot  Out  plum  l>  the 

Shropahire  damaon.  which  U  eiteoitnlf 
midllpllad  Id  the  nunariei  b*  gnTUDg. 

■  {dam'm-chJiX  n.    A  con- 
damaoDi.  preiMd  Into  the 


C 


wall  ot  (he  crucible  *t  the  bottom  ot  a  blaat- 


uaeil  by  ctaucM,  Sh^, 

now  met  with  ODly  In  poeti7.  '  Dan  Capid, 
jdantawari.'^   SKat.      ■Dan  Chaucer,  the 

Dkn  (daD).  n.  In  nunini;,  a  tmiU  truck  or 
alhlge  uied  In  mluea  to  ooDTaj'  tha  ooala  to 
the  pit-mouth. 

MBNaoaN,  DuuMM  (ite-oM'M-t.  da-n«-- 
A-A).  n.  pi.  A  aub-order  of  tropical  Ionia. 
with  Fingleea  apor*-ca*e«,  burtad  In  the 
Haahir  aubat*oce  ot  the  under  iurlaoa  at  tha 
frond,  and  each  opening  at  (he  top  by  a 
unall  round  par*.    On*  tpecise  U  oied  In 


eametlmei  cootaliitiu  alao  cobalt,  lound  In 
»w  Hampdilre  in  the  llnlled  BUtea 
DUUe  (dana).  tC  (Fr.  4irun-,-8p.  Pg.  don- 
•arJromO.II  n.daiudit.todnw.  The  modem 
Uermui  Idrh  lAiun  la  from  tbr  BAmance  1 
1.  To  leap  or  move  with  meaaored  itepe. 
nanlated  by  a  tuna,  mnc  or  played  od  a 
uiuali-al  Inatrament;  to  leap  or  Rtep  with 
l(Tai:efu]  mallipmoT  the  tKrily.  correapoDdlDg 
wlib  Ui^  lound  of  tha  Toloa  or  ol  an  inatni- 


to  b*  bwigad. 

a  to  diDM;  to 


1  To  leap  and  triak  about^  to  moTa  nlmblj 

Thu  1  Bbould  U^hl  npoa  tlw  Half  Cnll    ThHVf' 
—To  danei  upi 

mnM  <dani),  V 
eauaa  to  nwra  op  ana  oown.  or  oaci  anu 
forth;  to  dandle 

—To  <!■«■  attendanw.  to  wait  wttb  ob*»- 
biDur  by  aaaldDOUB  atlantfona  aid  offldoui 


A  laaplDg  or  ib 
body  adjoatad 
1  llrely  briak  ei 


.  'TitMydoiuu  andlolllty-  Jr< 
tuDa  by  which  daDcuig  li  ntmla 
mlDuat.  (ha  waltt,  (be  catlllun. 


Darne  q/dtalh.  Id  aiUffoncal  pai 
Kulp.  a  tub  ject  lllnattatlire  of  the  .^ . «  _ 
powar  of  death.  Id  which  a  death  or  ekele- 
toD  Dguiea  prominently ;  very  treqaaDtly 
mat  with  In  ancient  biilldlDgB.italDadglaia, 
and  In  tha  decoration  ol  manuacrlpla. 


who  practliei  danclog. 

DknoitU,  Dkner  (aau- 


iwt*nUd.  but  lar)(cr.  con- 
Blitlngonlyottbreeteeth.         Dmncmi. 

time    ludantatloBa,  unleaa  otherwlae  da 
•crlbed. 
Duiaatte  (diD-aef),  n.  la  ank.  tha  cIuttdi 
or  ilgxag  moulding 

pBCBllar    to    Nor-    _— -;- 

nun  archllectum 


tpeclflcally,  a  public  room.  Ucenaed  for 
muilc  and  dancing. 
Daiid«Ilon{dan'dl-ll.DD),n.  [Pr.  dml  da  I(on, 
lloD'i  tooth.)  A  wall-knowa  plant.  Tanaa- 
fum  oJIfinuM,  DaL  order  CompoallJA,  having 
a  naked  atalk  with  one  laiv*  bright  yeUow 
flower,  and  a  tapering  DillkyperennliJ  rooL 
The  root  haa  been  employed  lo  adulterate 
coSea.  it  acta  as  aD  aperient  aod  tetoic,  and 
li  highly  eiteemad  In  aSectlaniof  the  liver. 


Ite  pappoa,  ■ 
tc  ItJ  the  wtnc 


Dd  li  traniported  fe 


1  eight  an 


e.i     [ProbablT  another 


(haptai 

Llnnwun  fat  hli  flanl  clock. 

Suidar  (dan'dar),  e.i     [Probably 
fonuof  ^ndk.J    1.  To  wander  ab 
leaaly,    [  Provincial  and  Scotch,  l^i.  xo  taja 
Incoherently:  to  maunder.     [PnvlnclaL] 

Duidsr  (dan'dtr),  n,  [A  corruption  of  itantt- 
ntf  (which  aee).]  I.  Dandruff;  acurl^ 
1  Anger;  paailon.  'Whan  hit  domfrr  li 
up,'     Qudrt   lUv-     [Vulgar.]     [It  would 

attributed  the  Knu  of  •mi/  or  back  part 
at  the  neck  aa  well  aa  of  Kurf,  and  that  It 
came  to  hiTe  the  aenae  ot  anffer  from  the 
Idea  of  a  boar*!  or  dog'a  neck  briatling  with 

Daad«r(dan'deT).n.  [IcaL  fendra.  to  kindle; 
hndm.  to  emit  epvluL  Akin  fimfer.]  A 
cinder:  apeciflciJly,  in  the  plural,  the  rttuae 

DMuUfir  (dan'dl-tl),  (t    To  make  or  form 

DaaUpnt  (dan'dl-pral).  n.  [Oamfy.  a  top, 
and  prut,  prubably  for  prate,  or  for  brat] 
1.  A  QtUa  lellnw;  an  un:llln:  ■  word  of  fond- 
neaa  or  contempt-  'The  amuo  dondiprot 
amallaUBOut.'  Jlufwv*' —^  » •"■all  piece 


of  money  coined  by  Henry  VIL  the  value  ot 
wblch  le  Dot  known. 

"■"■"■  (dan'dl),  1. 1  pret.  A  pp.  dandM: 
ppr.  dandling.    [Of  lame  orlglD  aa  Q,  tand, 

Eatlla,  IrlvoUtv,  Undiln.  to  toy,  to  trlfla, 
loanga.  to  dandle.  Cog.  Ft.  dandlmr, 
to  log:  It  ilandatari,  to  iwliig,  to  loilar.l 
1.  To  ahaka  or  jolt  on  (ha  kDce,  as  aD  infant ; 
to  move  up  ud  dowo  in  the  band;  llMiall)', 
Tli^"*'>e^i^^*/M«>I>erkneeL  li.iiri.». 

t  To  fondle,  amuse,  or  treat  as  a  child;  to 
pat 

S.t  To  defer  or  protract  by  trlflea. 


acurlwhlcli 
fOTTut  on  tha  head,  aod  comae  oft  In  small 
acales  or  partlclaa. 

DKOd;  (diui'dl).  n.  [Foatfbly  Fr.  dandfn,  a 
ninny,  akin  to  E.  dsndJe.  But  Itmaybacou- 
necled  with  dainly.]    A  man  who  paye  ei- 

wltb spoclal Doery;  atop:  acoicomb. 


foppishly 


DKOdy  (dan'dl),  a.     FliMly  o 
drcaaad;  dainty;  foppish;  trim;  «■;. 

DuidJ  (dan'dlVn.  [Bind  doundM.  a  boat- 
man'of  the  Oangea    (Angio- Indian.] 

DmiAf  (dao'dl).  n  Xavr  a  vessel  rigged  w 
a  sloop,  and  having  also  a  Jigger-mast. 

DMidr.  DuidT-rouar  (dan^,  dan'dl-rai- 
4rX  n.  A  roller  of  woven  wire,  forming  part 
ol  k  paper-making  mublne,  employed  to 
preaa  the  liquid  from  the  pulp,  and  Ut  bar 
or  Mripe  the  Mpar. 

Vndr-^OtlL  Dtady-bMI  (dan'dl-kok,  dao'- 
dlhen).  n.  A  bantam  fowl    ILocaL] 

DtBdrult (du'dl-lil]).  a.   Utet 


DuutFlxaTdan'di-bX  a.t.   To  form  like  a 
dandy;  to  dandify.     [Bara.| 
Dan^llDC  (dan'dl-llng),  n.    A  Uttladandy; 

DMW  (dkn).  n.     A  nltlva  or  inhabitant  of 

DUUbroc,  SUUUblOf  (dan't-brosl  n.  [In 
O.Dan,  bria  means  cloU-  Hanca  Jmnefrrog 
1>  equal  to  -the  cloth  or  banner  of  the 
Danea.')  A  l>anith  order  of  knlgbtfaood.  said 
to  have  been  luitltuted  In  1119,  and  revived 
Id  ism.  The  daooratluni  conslet  of  a  crosa 
of  gold  palUe.  enamelled  with  white,  and 
iuipcniled  by  a  white  ribbon,  embroidered 

DtUMftit.  DuanU  (din'gelt,  din'geld^ 
n.  [Cane,  and  «II,  petd.  money]  In  Aw. 
hM  u  annual  tu  formerly  fald  on  »£t 
Kngliah  nation  tor  malntalDlng  force*  to 
oppOM  tiM  Danea,  or  to  lumlaG  tribute  to 
■  -        lashllllnB. 

. — ra  of  Kng- 

a  tai  levied  by  (ha 


and  Dltimataly  seveii 
except  nicb  u  bal 
When  tha  Danea  bi 


DMWWOTt  (dto'wtrl),  n.  The  popular 


ipeclea  of  alder, 


Samiurut  Sbuiia, 

called  dwBif  elder  or  wall- 
Duv,  Dnu  (dang,  dung), 

duv.    lacolch.] 
Duit  (dang),«.t    [InBo.  dfnfl-1    To  beet. 

wl(h  notion  of  overthrowing,  or  causing  to 

deacvnd;  to  throw  or  force  down;  to  dash. 

O^KitJdowu  ID  bcU  h*i  JofllhiDDi*  (vrLuie 
DuCor  (din']«rX  n.  n^r.  dangtr:  0.  Ft.  ddn- 
ffiar.  wunrr.  a  feudal  term  for  right  ta 
woods  and  walcra.  which  Uttr«  rafen  to  a 

a  lord:  but  whlcb  Wedgw^  and  otheri 


DANQXB 

Itu  (ormiX  whloh  In  the  mlddls  u«  wh 
uud  In  tJiB  Hoia  of  ■  l«galJj  unpoaed 
tine,  mnd  bmot  o1  tlie  turltorj  ovar  stiicb 
Uia  rlcbt  of  m  lelgiiJor  to  impcao  a  flrui 
eitenibd,  ud  theo  of  any  laclOHd  asld. 
In  aU  of  whkh  •aniei  tlis  word  daiutr 
ii  tmmd  Id  old  wrlten.)  l.  Peril:  riak; 
btttfd;  Bipomv  to  InJiiTT,  Ion,  pAln,  or 
oUiarevU;*a.  ItliatiTto  bout  ot  dcapUng 
death  when  thero  ii  ao  ddnp#r. 


And  hln  bIvjit  well  plcptie  fend 
WUonun  luUBf  ar  ^■iv'TV.        CWmtt. 

Solri  yoBr  (ArifivTr  tHgFcd  bvD  aHlc. 

ThaiildUldalGrTbimilllD'ite    CAmar. 

Ntb.  Pari).  Jeogardr.  ilik,  baard,  IdH' 

irniitji.  fsntnnL 
Duigart  (dio'Jtr),  vt    To  put  in  Iwtud; 

to  expoH  to  lou  or  lojuir.     ShaJL 
Daiiserf[illr(diii']«r-tii1-il).'H'c.  r 


[Rm.1 

Danxanmi  (din'ltr-ni),  n.  L  Perllot 
fauardQUB;  etpoHln^  to  Lo«;  UDtAfe;  full 
riik;  u,  ■  (fOFig<rmii  vo/igo;  h  dangirr, 
uptrJineBt.     "Therf — ■    "' 


BTIi.  Baurdout,  parUoiu.  anokla.  liuscim. 
]>UIC«n>IllIr(din'i«r-iU'll),a<tiL  Wtth  dan- 
ger; wlUiruli ol  eill:  «lth  uponin  to  In- 
TiuT  or  ruin;  haurdonilj;  pflruDoaly;  aa.  to 
DO  rfanpffrcHufir  tick;  danotrmuly  iltuauid. 


l)uifaranaii«U(d4n']<r-ui-nH),ii  Danger; 
liaunl:  parll;  a  itate  of  balnc  airHwid  to 
avU;  a*,  the  lUnftnmmat  of  coudlUOD  or 


Iwaji  to  Indlutc  tbai 


obtCacli  InirolTlnff  danger  to  an  adrsncliig 
train.     Danger  li  lEidlealed  bj  esrtain  poil- 

during  the  day,  and  by  a  red  lunp  at  ulgbt 

Du(Ia  (Oaos'gl).  v.i.  pret  &  pp.  iartgltd; 

Kr  darkling,    [Cognate  wlUi  Dan.  dtiw^, 
'.  and  Icef.  dingla,  8c.  dtnffld,  to  iwlDff. 
AUb  dandl<.  1  Tahang  looaa,  flonlng,  ihiJi- 


i:  (o  danjrta  after  a  mliJitn  for  fa- 


DuiCler  (daog'glAr),  n.  One  who  danfdo  or 
hang!  aboat:  lald  partlcularlv  of  rnen  who 
hani  about  women.     '  Donjrfcn  at  loileta.' 

Danllll  (dinlih),  a.   Belonging  to  the  Danea 
orDenmart 
Daullll  (dan'lah),  n.    The  language  of  Ibe 

Dulak) 

tiaff,  3w.  ^<jg,  d 

Dame  (duuk).  n.  I.  k 
"The  rawiih  dant  of  w 
1.  The  wa(ci7  element. 


nte,  far,  fat.  fall;        mi,  met,  bftr; 


dark  and  £tnkm  i 

(dabi-OiX  , 

Atage-danoer. 
Duuksrt  (danak-ArX  n 
lih-l    A  Pane. 


[Dan.  Daiulr,  Dan- 


.    [O.K.  diiuiifni.]    To 


.ubtiat  Princlpalltlea 

(dapV  vii    lOnoniBlopoatle.]    1 

or  lat  taU  the  bait  gentlr  into  Uu 

an  old  angling  word-     IFotten- 
OftpaUaatiSi-IHtf  Ik-al).  a.    (L  „, 

from  dapt,  a  fftaat.  J    Sumptnoui  In  c 
Dftpe  (dap),  Ii     Same  u  Dap  (whIoK  _ .  _,. 
Duwalnn,  Dapedlui  (da-pS'cti-um,  da-p*-- 

dl-uiX  n.    [Or.  dawdm,  a  paTcment]    A 

geniu  of  lonll  ganoid  flsbea  ot  the  llaa.   The 


ft^thnad  (daf 'nadl  n.  The  name  appliod 
bjr  Lindler  to  the  ThJlnBlacBw, 

Saphiial  (daf  nal),  a.  In  tot.  the  tarm  ap- 
plied bi  Lhidler  to  the  alliuice  compiidng 
the  daphnadi  and  the  lanrela  SesDAPHNi. 

DftPblU  (darDJ),  n.  (Or,  the  luml-tree.  1 
1.  In  myth,  a  njmph  of  IMana  feigned  to 
have  been  changed  Into  a  laurel  —i.  In  bet 
a  gcani  of  thymelaceoni  planti,  containing 
maoj  epeciei  Inhabiting  tua  more  temperate 
parte  of  Europe  and  Aala.  Some  of  tho 
speclei  are  cultivated  la  gardpns  for  (heir 
baanljr  or  tragrancfl,  othcra  art  of  medldnal 
importance,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  paper.  Two 
RMulea  ore  natives  of  Britain— il.  Laurtola 
(the  spurge  laurel),  wfth  nveiBTcen  learea 
azhl  green  flowen  in  the  axlli  of  the  leaves; 
and  S.  Snimm  (the  mewreon),  with  very 

deSdunui  leavet.  Both  specie!  <low-er  early 


DapimiA  (dafnl-aX  n.  Tlie  water-flea,  a 
genui  ol  minute  cmitaceani  belonging  to 
the  order  Cladocera,  divlaion  BranchlopoUa. 
The  heat  known  apecies  is  the  £}.  tncfrx,  or 
'branch- homed'  nater  flea,  which  la  a  fa- 
vourite microscopic  object.  The  head  is  pro- 
longed into  a  mout,  and  ie  provided  wllh  a 
sltiKle,  central,  compound  eye;  It  Is  also  far- 
ntaned  with  ontennJe  which  act  as  oan,  pro- 
pelling It  through  the  water  by  a  series  of 
short  spriiigB  or  Jerka  Ilieafl  anlmala  are 
veiy  abundant  In  manj  ponds  and  ditches; 

the  swarms  which  abound  In  stagnant  witar 


pai«nt,  ot  agrayiah  colour  and  a  Idtter  taste. 

tfaiiltiuniMiUT  (dafnA-man-al  X  ».  |Qr. 
ddpAn^.  a  laurel,  and  marOeia,  dlvinatlotL] 
Soothsaying  hy  meaoi  ot  the  laurel. 

DulcO  (dt-p«^a).  II.  The  South  American 
name  for  a  species  of  caoutchouc  obtained 
from  the  ronis  of  .SipAoovo  elniii™. 

D&pltar  (dap'l-f«rX  n     [L.  dapu,  (east,  and 

latds;  a  steward;  aieneechaL 

Dapper  (dap'per),  o,  (pie  same  word  sa 
the  u,  iappfr.  aw.  and  Dan  tapper,  o.  lap- 
fiT.bnn.  Cog  rslaT.}Bohem.di)6ry,gDDdI 
SmaU and  active;  nimble;  brisk;  UveTy;  neat; 
pretty.  '  AdanpcrllttleBiin.' Iffltoik.'  The 
pcrttalrleaandlhednjiTKrelTea'  MUtan. 
Ztj/frr  dllUei  ...  to  teed  roaUi't  iaacy.    Sf^^utr. 

DapperUns  (dap'ptr-UngX  n.     A  dwaif;  a 

DllPPlS  (dap^IX  a.  [A  freq.  from  dah,  a 
lump  of  st>metblag  aoft,  a  spo^  a  blnU'h.  J 
Harked  with  spots :  spotted ;  rartegated 
with  spota  of  dlnennt  coloun  or  shades  of 
colour;  aa,  a  dappU  hotae. 

[Used  In  composition  to  denote  that  some 
colour  to  variegated  with  spots  ot  another 
colour;  as,  dd^ilf -bay.  da^iU.gn.y  (which 
•e«H 


DkppU  (dap^X  >-  f-  pret  A  pp,  iofft^l 
p[T.  Avpjuw.    To  spot;  U  variegate  with 

Zlv/'aI>iei<n>>ni'>BiiUli9piii>ii((n7.    Stat. 

Dajiple  (dap'pl).  n,    A  single  spot  osi  aaj 
dappled  ■"■"■I 
Hehai-  .  .  at  uuvvne  OB  biabo^H  ■»[«** 

DainaB-ba7(dap^l-biXa.  Ofabajcolovr. 
nuiegatad  by  duplea,  or  qiiita  ot  ■  diltci- 

DbpIIIM  (dap'pldX  a.  Spotted;  Tuie^alsd 
with  inota  of  dtlTerent  coloun  n-  shade* 
"The  aayfUi  turf.'  WBrdrtoitk.  'itajylaif 
Klanden  maraa. '    Poft. 

Dftppl*-fnT  (dap^:-grtX  a.  Ofagrayco- 
lour, variegated  by  ipotiof  a  dlirereot  cokmr 


tar  (dUr].  ri.Jf2_  •^'^>  *  O*^  and  alw  the 
lool.abost 


rXn.   I 

.  (d»n)i).Ti  I.,.. 

I  or  81  feat  Ions  and  T 
two  atonl  handlea  at  tl 


bacLuHd 
Ina  ~  2.  pf  Baudcufli. 
aink  will  latch  yon  lh« 
oaroirt.     latK.Scotl.   (Thephiue'tathcr 
Derbies  banda'  for  handcuffs  occim  In  Gaa. 
'  I  Slrtl  Ola;  lb7a    'Hie  origin  ta  Dn- 


■Hark  yi 


TL] 


d  JotUl  (d«r^ 


nd  JOnX  A  loT- 
is  couple-  IT** 
jelonc  to  a  ballad  said  to  have  ben> 
written  by  IleniT  Woodfall.  an  apprentice 
ot  Darby,  and  the  characten  an  John 
Dark^,  a  printer  of  Bartholomew  doaa.  who 
died  In  1T30.  and  hli  wife,  who  is  docrlbed  to 


darvd;  ppr.  daring.    [A.  Bai.  it  dtar,  1 

doriU,  i  durst;  dotlL  daurnn,  O.H.a 
mn.  Cog.  Or.  lAarMin.  to  be  oonngi 
Skr.  dAarit,  to  hold  out,  to  hsva  coai 
To  have  courage  tor  any  pnrpoao ;  to 
strength  of  mind  or  hardihood  loondei 
anylhhig;  to  be  bold  enough ;  not  la  be  al 

*Wt\    ... 

allenM;  to  provoke;  to  de 

•Bol  this  thing  (fore  not'  Shak. 
I>aTe(dirXv.  I.  [Perhaps  akin  to  duK.daab' 
Comp.  frore,  frozen:  oare,  gait;  Ac,  in 
Oaik.  Wedgwood wouldnDtconneotltwIib 
doa.  but  with  the  D.andLC.»«bim,(o  be- 
come atlll  or  calm.]    To  stupefy  by  ladilcn 

— Todars  lartr,  to  catch  larks  by  prndadnqr 
such  terror  that  they  dare  net  rise,  ai  bj 
means  of  a  mirror  or  a  piece  olrad  dolt  or 

with  a  hawk  on  the  fist,  and  thoi  Uuowttii; 
a  net  over  them. 

Du«t  {dtrX  r.i.  To  lie  or  Bquat  clasnlo  thr 
gronnd,  like  a  rrlghtened  Hrd  or  hare;  t<> 
look  aniioual;  around,  aa  inch  a  InrtiDu 

DllTat  (darX  n.     1  The  qnaUty  ol  daring: 


Dm(diiX».    [SeeDlB.)  Tbada«(wh>eh 
DJ^fr^eril  (dir'de-TilX  n.     A  deepmd..: 


ntra-derU  (difde-niX  e-  Charactertstlc  of 
or  appropriate  to  a  dare-devil;  nckle^;  In- 


b,  bull; 


SkTtfall  ((Ur'tmx  a.    Full  ot  daftuce. 

Sliak. 
Ittnr  (dlf'tr).  h.     Od«  who  dara  o  dcfln; 

■  duUsDcsr.     Bmu.  *  FL 
Dare  Dmkim  (Uug).  n.    lA  euotr,  tar  day- 

vorr.  UuTli.  dav-UDrtJ  A  diy*!  woik^  m 

carUln  quuititr  of  outk.    [Scotch. ) 
OftTK  (dJugl"  t     To  be  smpLojed  ml  di;- 

work:  u.  'what  ue  tdu  doing  ttil*  jtuT 

'I'mdaryihfr-'    [fiootch.) 
Dwrnr  (dtre'ir),  n.  AdiT-worker.  [Scolch.] 
Jtafc  (a«'rlli),n.  [Or.  darcii™,  (Tom  Da«iM. 

Uirin^  from  Fan.  dura.  ■  Ung.]  iD^'Uniii. 


<a)  a  gold  coin  st  Dvliii  the  Mede.  nlgh- 
Ing  about  19»  grmtni,  nltii  abont  SU. ,  and 
l>f«Tfilg  on  one  hide  thfl  figure  of  an  archer. 
(»}  A  illTsr  coin  haTlng  Uw  flgim  nl  in 
anhtr.  and  thmee  caUad  a  darie.  <e)  Anjr 


1.  Bold :  I 


ntrepld :  turieai ;  adTentnroua ;  bravi 

L  Andaelom;  impudent. 


DUUvCdlrlngXn.  BoldaM;  adTnturona- 

Darliic-hMIdT  (dkrlng-Utrd-i),  ■.     Fool- 

banli;  aadaHoua     Shak. 
Sarlllflf  (dirlDg-lf).  adv.    Boldtr:  eonrags- 
ouaJ jf  fearleaalj ;  impudently;  defiant] j. 

•ntiliHiiwiriliiliii!  mil  II    Boldnsi:  coiir- 
igsoiimne;  aodadoamc^ 
Dulola  (da-ri.«lX  o.    IFT.l     A  Uttla  iwet 


guagcs.    t^.  perhapa  OaeL  and  Ir  doreiL 

duE,  black.)     L  Dvdtul*  of  light;  noi 
jadlaling  or  reflecting  light;  obecura. 


tmj:   dtiheartanlog :   not  cheerful; 
&  political  aflaln. 


dark  aaylng;  a  dant  paiaage  in 


&  Not  eDilgtitened  with  ki 


■ledn;  dca 


t.  Wantlig  aifht:  blind. 

7.  HonlU  Mack;  atnicfoni;  wicked;  linia- 


fc  Deatltutf  of  iplrltual  adlghlanmeDl  a 


10,  Not  fair;  aald  ot  tbs  rompleiloB,- 
D^rk  horm,  in  hont-racau,  a  hone  wheal 
capabUiUua  are  not  geuenill7  known,  or  oon 


t  To  render  gloomj,    'A111-, . 

la  ul>.  11. -B.  To  depriTa  of  intcUi 
Tialon;  to  render  ignorant  or  itnpld. 

&  To  obecure :  to  penilex;  to  nDdtr  iMi 
GlMT  or  lal«IUglMa. 

T.  Ta  render  leii  white  or  alear;  to  tan;  aa. 
dorttrv  the  compleiion. — 
latc  foul;  to  Biaks  ieaa  bright 


or  lilt 


»nllv;  V 
loMrloiu 


Mrlnil(dark1>Xi  i 


Do  growdatk  or  darkar; 


<da>l('n-«r).  n.     One  who  or  that 

DuWUt  (dartTqlX  o.     1^11  of  darkneia 

-All  thTbodrihall  badarl/al.'     W^etifti 
BibU.  Luke  ll.  U 
DtlWill  (darklihX  a.     Dnakj;  aomewhat 

DarUs  (dArklX  e.i     [yron  darUing.]    To 
appear  dark  or  ahow  indiatlnctlj. 
Ts  ih<  richi  n>-<«  Aitliirt  lo«r  »« |  ■  ^  .  » ike 

]}uUllw(dtrMlDg)^adg.  [Unrt.ud  term, 
(i n^Tuln /of fina, I  In  tbe  dark;  at  night. 
'Ai tliewikrfulb&dalngadarjliinf.'  Jfittotj. 

T>UMriaui:h  1  wmOx  dmr/Uii^  wbb  the  ftrnd, 

ItaLTklr  (darkliX  ittfi 


ntrksMa  (dark'nea).  n.  The  itate  or  qua- 
lity ot  being  dartc  Hon  particolarlj. 
(a)  tha  want  of  phyiical  light;  dloom;  ob- 
Bcnrltj.  '  Darlmem  wat  upnn  the  face  of 
the  dnp. '  Otn- 1.  i.  (1>)  SUit«  ot  brdng  or 
acting  in  the  dark,  or  in  cireumatancca 


„ lDtelle.-tnal  bDndncaor 

obacurttT,  more   capoclally  in   rcapect  of 
religlooiandBiDralNibJecta  'Bonaafdart- 


a,  Uen;  Ui,  lUn; 


SARRAIOIT 
(d)  Oondition  at  not  preienUng  a  clear  pro- 

otlntelligibUily;  ai,  the  darlmea  of  'a  (Ub- 
jMt  or  dtMUMlon.  — Darlmeu,  Okieurity. 
CimiKfa  Darkmm.  the  oppoalta  of  light, 
and  indleatliig  tlia  complete  abaenca  ol  It, 
whetharthel^tlBphyaicalormantaL  O^ 
•niritir,  tb*  itato  of  balng  onrtlondBd  or 
concealed  through  the  Interren  tion  of  ■onO' 
thing  which  olMtncti  the  light,  or  the  nn- 
deriandlng:  aa,  cloudi  produce  an  D^eeurity 
In  the  (kr;  the  tlfle  of  Ihit  author  ia  full  ot 
o&aeurity.  Dimnua,  indlatinctncaa,  through 
the  Inlarrentlon  ol  an  Impeifectly  trantpai^ 


DaiUnxtonlft  (dlr-llng-tffol-aX  "■  IFrom 
Dr.£ariifi0ton,aii  American botaniaL]  Are- 
markablaganuiof  American  pi  tcher-planta. 
nak  order  Sarraceniaceat.  A  •iwla  qiaclsa 
La  known  from  CalitomiL     Tha  leareaan 


Dun  (daml  vl  A  pUfe  mended  bj  darning. 
Dun  (daraX  «.e.  To  damn  (whan  uaed  aa  it 
colloquial  oath);  ai,  dam  that  leUow;  he  is 
adanudhardcuia.  [United 
StatHLl 
]>tni(dAin.)r.l.orl.  lA.Sai. 
dtam,  Mcnt-l  To  hlda. 
[Scotch.! 
nmwlfdat'nel).  n,  [Vnnnttaa 
tact  that  Ihisplant  ii  bellera-l 

called  in  Fr.  ism  it.  tnim  im. 
dnwk  ,and  Wedgwood  accord  - 
Ingly  oonnecta  Ita  EofrLiah 
iiune  with  LIth.  dumMjool- 
iHh.mad.  1  The  popular  name  of 

the 'ii!/e  lis  Mi 


Itolf  uin  (tmui^i'u 


"       Dknur  (d»ni'*r).  n.  One  who 
nmiar\iL  MivrH.  oiendA  by  damlng. 

irni-m^  Susax.  Dwniz  (dim'ek^ 
d«ni'lki),n.  A  coane  damaalt 
manufactured  at  Toumay  (Porolpk).  fur 
banginaa. canwli,  Ac  WrItlcnalaoDamtc 
■With  a  [air  darui  carpet  at  my  own  ' 
Bfau.  .*  n    See  DaMICE. 

I  (da-rh'lrf).  n.     Tha  Fiau  Si/co- 


»<da'i 


■!?"». 


(da-rfai\ 


middle  Bgai)  a  letnl  ac 


'.  irig^     wh.  uMg;    Ui.  ature.— 


DARREIN 
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DATARIA 


transferred  to  that  of  anuB,  as  was  natural 
when  the  ordeal  by  battle  was  considered  a 
reasonable  method  of  ascertaining  a  ques- 
Uonof  fact.'  Wedgtvood.]  1.  To  settle  by 
battle  or  combat;  to  fight  out 

Two  hameis  had  he  d^rfat 
Both  sufBsant  and  mete  to  darretru 
The  bataile  in  the  felde  betwixt  hem  tweine. 

Ckauter. 

2.  To  arrange  an  army;  to  draw  up  in  order 
of  battle.  '  Darrai^  your  battle,  for  they 
are  at  hand.'  Shak.  [This  sense  may  have 
arisen  from  confusion  with  arrange.} 

Darrelnf  (da'ran),  a  [O.Fr.  darrein,  der- 
rain,  Ft.  dernier,  last  See  Dbbnibr.]  In 
law,  last;  as,  darrein  continuance;  darrein 
presentment 

Dart  (dart),  n,  [A,  Sax.  darath.  Cog.  Anc. 
Scand.  darrathr,  O.H.O.  tart,  Fr.  dard.  It 
Sp.  Pg.  dardo.  Armor,  dared—daxt.  Whether 
the  word  is  originally  English  or  came  into 
the  language  from  the  French  is  not  quite 
clear.]  L  A  pointed  missile  weiq>on  to  be 
thrown  by  the  hand;  a  short  lance. 

Sidney's  sister.  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  ttart  at  thee.      B.  ycnsoM. 

2.  A  missile  weapon;  anything  which  pierces 
and  wounds. 

Till  that  his  thoogfata  with  darts. 
Were  abnost  like  a  sharp-quiUed  porcupine.   Shak. 

Dart  (dikrtX  vt    1.  To  throw  a  pointed  in- 
strument with  a  sudden  thrust 
Th'  inraders  €tart  their  Jar'fins  from  aCsr.    Drydtn. 

2.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly;  to  send; 
to  emit;  to  shoot:  applied  to  small  objects 
which  pass  with  velocity;  as,  the  sun  dart» 
his  beams  on  the  earth. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart,     Popt. 

Dart  (d&rt).  v.i  L  To  fly  or  shoot^  as  a  dart; 
to  fly  rapidly. 

Through  his  manful  breast  darttd  the  pang. 

TennytoH. 

2.  To  spring  and  run  with  velocity;  to  start 

suddenly  and  run;  as,  the  deer  darted  from 

the  thicket 

Dart  (dart),  n.    See  Daob. 
Dartars (dar'ULrzX  n.  pi.  [Fr.  dartre,  tetter.] 

A  scab  or  ulceration  under  the  sUn  of 

lambs. 
Darter  (dilrt'^rX  n.    L  One  who  throws  a 

dart.— 2.  One  who  or  that  which  Q>rings  or 

darts  forward. 

Oft  from  out  It  leaps 

The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales.    ByroH. 

8.  A  genus  (Plotus)  of  web-footed  birds  of  the 
pelican  tribe,  resembling  the  gulls  in  form, 
found  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Australia.  The 
birds  perch  on  trees  by  the  sides  of  lakes,  la- 
goons, and  rivers,  and  after  hovering  over  ttie 
water  suddenly  dart  at  their  flnnyprey  with 
unerring  aim  (hence  the  name\  TnePtoetif 
melanogoiter  is  called  the  snake-bird,  from 
the  serpent-like  form  of  its  head  and  neck, 
the  head  being  scarcely  thicker  than  the 
neck.— 4.  An  order  (Jaculatores)  of  birds  in 
the  classification  of  Macgillivray,  containing 
the  king-fishers,  bee-eaters,  and  iacamars, 
from  their  habit  of  darting  on  their  prey. 

Darter-fLBh  (darr«r-fish).  n.    The  Toxotei 

Jacutator,  also  called  Archer-fteh  (which  seeX 

Dartioiply  (darfing-U).  adv.  Rapidly;  like 
adart 

Dartoid(dilrfoidVa.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
dartos. —Z>artoux  tiuue,  in  anaL  the  struc- 
ture of  the  dartos,  which  is  intermediate 
between  muscle  and  elastic  fibrous  tissue. 

Dartos  (d&r'tos),  n.  [Or.  dartae.]  A  con- 
tractile fibrous  layer  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotuuL 

Dartre  (dar'tr),  n.  [Fr.]  Herpes  or  tetter; 
a  term  which  has  been  used  to  designate 
almost  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

DartrooB  (dar'trus).  a.  Relating  or  subject  to 
the  disease  called  dartre  or  tetter;  herpetic. 

Dart-make  (dart'snak),  n.  a  name  given 
to  serpents  of  the  genus  Acontias,  from 
their  dartinff  upon  their  assailantSL 

Darwinian  (dar-win'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Darwin,  the  celebrated  naturalist; 
as,  the  Darwinian  theory  of  development 
See  under  Dbvelopmbnt. 

Darwinian  (dar-win'i-anX  n.  A  believer  in 
the  Darwinian  theory. 

Darwinism  (dar'win-ixm).  n.  Belief  in  or 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  as  to  the 
development  of  animals  and  plants. 

Dase,t  v.i  [A  form  of  daze  (which  seei]  To 
grow  dim -sighted.  'Thine  eyen  dtuen.' 
Chaucer. 

IMlAh  (dashX  v.L     [A  Scandinavian  word 


originally:  O.E.  douche,  daeehe,  Dan.  datke, 
to  slap,  to  flap,  daek,  a  slap.  Sw.  daeka,  to 
beat,  to  give  a  beatins  to.]  1.  To  cause  to 
strike  suddenly  and  with  violence;  to  strike 
or  throw  violently  or  suddenly ;  a«.  to  doth 
one  stone  against  another;  to  daeh  water  on 
the  face. 

Lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.    Mat.  ir.  6. 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true. 
Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew. 

Sir  fr.  Satt. 

2.  To  break  by  collision  or  striking;  to  shat- 
ter. 'A  brave  vessel  dtuhed  all  lo  pieces.' 
Shak.—^  To  overspread  or  l>espatter;  to 
sprinkle;  as,  to  dash  a  garment  'Life  is 
aaehed  with  flecks  of  sin.^  Tennyeon.  [In 
this  sense  it  strongly  recalls  Sc  taeh,  to 
stain  or  deflle,  from  Fr.  taehe.]—i.  To 
place  in  a  somewhat  hasty  manner;  as,  to 
dtuh  paint  upon  a  picture.— 6.  To  mix,  re- 
duce, or  adulterate  by  throwing  in  another 
substance;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  water;  the 
story  is  dashed  with  fables.— e.  To  disturb; 
to  destroy;  to  frustrate.  'To  perplex  and 
dash  maturest  counsels.'    MUton, 

The  truth  is,  if  we  consider  that  great  multitude  of 
things  to  be  known,  and  the  labour  and  time  required 
to  the  knowle<kre  of  each  particular;  it  is  enough  to 
discourage  uiddash  all  attempt,  and  cause  a  care> 
less  despair.  South. 

7.  To  confound;  to  confuse;  to  put  to 
shame;  to  abash;  as,  he  was  dashed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Judge. 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gOded  car.    Jk^. 

8.  To  suffuse;  to  overspread. 

Dashed  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  lore. 

AtUisoH. 
—To  dash  eg,  to  form  or  sketch  out  in  haste 
carelessly;  to  execute  hastily  or  with  care- 
less rapidity:  as,  to  dash  off  an  article  for  a 
magazme.— To  dash  out,  to  erase  at  a  stroke; 
to  strike  out;  to  blot  out  or  obliterate;  as, 
to  dash  out  a  line  or  word. 
Dash  (dash),  v.i  L  To  rush  with  violence: 
to  move  rapidly  so  as  to  make  a  loud  sound 
when  an  opposmg  object  is  met 

All  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downward  in  a  cataract     Tennyspm. 

2.  To  display  rapidity  in  performance. 

With  ^pst.  bold  lines  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care.  Reckester. 

Dash  (dashX  n.  1.  (Collision;  a  violent  strik- 
ing together  of  two  bodies.  'The  dash  of 
clouds/  7%om«(m.—2.  Infusion;  admixture; 
something  thrown  into  another  substance; 
as,  the  wine  has  a  dash  of  water.  '  Innocence 
when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly. '  Addison. 
S.  A  sudden  check;  frustration;  abashment; 
as,  his  hopes  met  with  a  dcuh. — 1  A  rapid 
movement;  a  quick  stroke  or  blow;  a  sud- 
den onset;  as,  to  make  a  dash  upon  the 
enemy.— 6.  The  capacity  for  unhesitating. 

erompt  action,  as  against  an  enemy;  vigour 
1  atutok;  as,  the  corps  was  distinguished 
toTdttsh. 

Young  Harelock  has  distinguished  himself  very 
much  by  his  forwardness  and  Josh.    /K  //.  Russell. 

0.  A  flourish;  blustering  parade;  as,  the 
young  fop  made  a  dash.— 7.  A  mark  or  line 
[— ]  In  writing  or  printing  noting  a  break 
or  stop  in  the  sentence,  or  a  pause,  or  a 
division  of  the  sentence.  Dashes  are  also 
used  instead  of  parentheses.  -  a  In  music, 

(a)  a  small  mark,  thus  t ,  denoting  that  the 
note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  short  and  distinct  manner. 

(b)  A  line  drawn  through  a  figure  in  the 
thorough-bass,  directing  the  note  represent- 
ed by  that  figure  to  be  raised  half  a  tone. 

Dash-board  (dash'bdrd),  n.  A  board  or 
leathern  apron  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  a 
chaise,  gig.  or  other  vehicle  to  prevent  water, 
mud.  ^.,  from  being  thrown  upon  those  in 
the  vehicle  by  the  heels  of  the  horses. 

Dasher  (dash'6r),  fi.  1.  One  who  or  that 
which  dashes  or  agitates,  as  the  float  of  a 

S4dle-wheel,  the  plunger  of  a  chum,  and 
e  like.— 2.  A  dash-board  (which  see).— 
&  One  who  makes  an  ostentatious  parade; 
a  bold,  showy,  impetuous  man  or  woman. 
[Low] 

l>aBh1Hir  (dash'ing),  a.  Impetuous;  bluster- 
ing;  spirited;  showy;  brilliant;  as,  a  dashing 
fellow;  a  dashing  charge. 

*  But  the  society  is  very  good  still,  is  it  nott*  '  Oh. 
very  genteel.'  said  the  man.  '  but  not  «o  dashing  as 
it  u^  to  be.'  Lord  Lytton. 

TM^ffMfTft  (dash'izm),  n.  Brilliant  courage; 
spiritedness;  dash.    [Rare.] 

He  must  fiffht  a  duel  before  his  claims  to  .  .  . 
dashirm  can  oe  universally  allowed.  Kmox. 

Dashpot  (dash'potX  **>  In  macA  an  appar- 
atus for  deadening  the  blow  of  any  falling 
weight,  and  preventing  any  Jar  in  the  ma- 


chinery. It  consists  of  a  cylinder  inclosing 
a  loosely  flttins  piston  called  a  plonger. 
The  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  to  a  oertaia 
height,  and  in  this  the  plunger  moves, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  movement  of  the 
machinery. 

Dash-Wheel  (dash'whSlX  n.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  two  cylinders  revolving  •g^ynft 
each  other  in  a  cistern,  used  for  wadiing 
woven  goods  by  alternately  dipping  them 
in  the  water  and  dashing  them  asaisst  the 
sides  of  the  compartment  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

Dastard  (das'tArd),  n.  [According  to  Mtttz- 
ner  from  dastr6d,  part  of  A  Sax.  dastrian, 
the  termination  being  different  iher^ort 
from  the  ordinary  suffix  ard,  as  in  aloggsni, 
wizoni  Wedgwood  derives  it  from  daar, 
with  suffix  ard.]  A  coward;  a  poltroon;  one 
who  meanly  shrinks  from  danger.  'Thia 
daitord  at  the  I  atUe.'    Shak. 

Dastard  (das'tird).  a.  Cowardly;  neanly 
shrinking  from  danger. 

Curse  on  tbdr  dastard  %OQh.       Additam. 

Dastard  (das'tdrdlv.t  To  make  dastardlr. 
to  intimidate;  to  dispirit    [Bare.] 

/^axterrfr  manly  souls  with  hope  and  fear.  Dryden. 

Dastardlse(das't«rd-Iz).v.(.  To  make  cow- 
ardly. *  i>a«(anfu«  my  courage.'  Drydm. 
[Bare.] 

DastariUlliess  (das'tArd-U-nesX  a  Coward- 
liness. 

Dastardly (da&'tftrd-UX  a-  Ck>wardly;  meanly 
timid ;  base;  sneaking.  *  Ikutardly  wret<rh. * 
L' Estrange. 

Dastardness(das't«rd-nes),n.  Cowardlineas; 
mean  timoronsness. 

Dastardy  (das'ttod-i),  n.  CowardlineM; 
base  timidity. 

Dasy<dade«  (da-si-kla'dd-^X  n.  pi.  [Or 
dasys,  hai^,  and  klados,  the  young  slip  or 
shoot  of  a  tree.]  A  small  nat  order  of  green* 
s];>ored  alg»,  which  are  either  naked  or 
coated  with  carl)onate  of  lime,  and  have  a 
one-celled  simple  or  branched  axis,  wborled 
either  throughout  its  whole  lencth,  or  near 
the  summit  with  Jointed  branc^ets.  Dasy* 
cladus,  the  typical  genua,  has  threads  trv« 
from  any  crust.  There  are  no  representa- 
tives of  the  order  on  our  coastSL 

Dasygastrln  (da-si-gas'tri-«X  n.  pi  (Or 
dasys,  hairy,  and  gastir,  gasteros,  oaHrm, 
the  beUy.]  In  entom.  a  division  and  exten- 
sive group  of  the  bee  family,  including  those 
solitary  bees  which  have  a  hirsute  abdo> 
men,  on  which  they  carry  their  food. 

Dasymeter  (da-eim'et-^X  ^  lOr.  dagy*^ 
dense,  and  metron,  measure.]  An  inatm- 
ment  employed  for  testing  the  density  oC 
a  gas.    See  Mahomktkb. 

Daiyonils(da-si-oi^nisXn.  [(}r.da«yf,  hairy, 
ana  omis,  a  bird. ]  Bnstle-bird,  a  genua  if 
insectivorous  birds,  belonging  to  the  thnuh 
family.  They  are  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Southern  Australia. 

Dasypldn  (da-si'pi-dSi  n.  pL  [Or  iatye^ 
hairy,  pous,  a  foot,  and  eidos,  likenesa]    A 


small  but  important  family  of  edentate  mam- 
mals, comprising  the  mania,  the  armadillo, 
the  ant-eater,  and  the  platypus  or  duck-UU. 

Dasyproota  (da-si-proVta\  n.  rOr.  da$}^. 
hairy,  and  vroktos,  buttocks.]  A  genus  uf 
rodents  with  long  hair  on  the  rump,  com- 
monly called  agouU. 

Das^rpos  (da'sl-pus).  n.  [Gr.  da$ys,  haiiy. 
ana  pous,  a  foot]  The  armadillo,  a  genua 
of  mammiferous  quadrupeds.    See  Aijia- 

DILLO. 

Dasyore,  Dasynros  (da'sl-flr,  da-si-Or^usX 
n.  [Or.  dasys,  nairy,  and  oura,  a  tail )  The 
brush -tailed  opossums,  a  genus  of  plan- 
tigrade marsupials,  found  in  Australia, 
and  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  opossums 
of  the  New  Worid  (DldelphytX  which  have 
naked  tails  somewhat  like  rats.  The  unine 
dasyure  {Dasyurus  ursinus)  is  about  the  aise 
of  a  badger,  but  of  a  sturdier  form,  of  a  doU 
black  colour,  carnivorous,  and  of  so  savage 
a  temiMr  as  to  have  gained  for  itself  the 
alternative  name  of  Diaholus  ursimmM^  or 
Tasmanian  devlL  Formerly  it  was  inu»i 
destructive  to  flocks  and  poultry  yards,  bat 
is  now  in  the  inhabitea  districts  nearly 
extirpated.  The  various  species  of  the 
genus  have  much  the  same  naturt  and 
habits  as  the  European  polecat 

Dasyiirln»(da'si-<ir-l'^li  fi.pt  (Or  d««ya, 
hairy,  and  euro,  a  talLj  A  sub-family  irf 
marsupial  animals,  of  which  the  geniu 
Dasyurus  is  the  type.    See  DA8T17KI. 

Datarla  (da-ti'ri-a).  n.  The  papal  offic«  oC 
the  chancery  at  Borne,  from  which  all  bulla 
are  issued. 


F&te,  far,  fat,  f^U;       md,  met,  h^r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mbve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       ii,  8c  almne;      5,  8c.  fsy. 


i.  The  employm«Dt  of  m  daUrr. 
DftM  (U*H  n,   [Fr.,  Irom  L  Joaint,  pm 
which  wu  prefixed  Id  a  Komui  letUr  t 
putlcului  ol  Uie  ttme  uiil  place  at  1 
«<«uUoiL)    1.  Ttut  uldltlon  Eo  a  wrltti 


Enn  or  Hscnted.  In  ]«l 
»  tin*  wiMD  Ui*j  an  wniien  or  Hat; 
Indaala,  contracU,  Willi,  and  olbtr  papan, 
It  tpeclfica  Uw  Unw  of  eiaonUon,  and 
nually  tba  time  from  which  Ul«]r  an  te 
take  effect  and  opcnita  on  the  rlshti  of 
panona  To  the  &le  li  nioallr  add»d  tba 
nam*  of  the  placa  when  i.  wrlUni  li  eu- 
cutad.  and  ttali  ii  KHnatinm  iDSladed  in 
the  Una  dad.  —1,  Tlw  tlma  wbeo  anj  erant 
happaDed,  when  aiurthlns  waa  buaacted, 
or  when  uiflliliK  u  to  i>«  done  aa,  the 
dflla  at  I  battle;  Uu  doM  of  Caaar'i  arrival 


iQ  BritaliL-S.  End: 

Whu  ttmc  XHUil  iput 

m  HKl  rocal' 

^r™ 

daU.'  MiiUn.-~i  T 

1  period  of  time  during 

*•*"                         w 

SS-^^TSl-i 

:s:^irEtr.'.' 

•■^y 

&pp.  <tat<d. 

meat.  Ibe  .<« 

1  To  begin;  to  ban 

orialii 

S  To  hare  a  date;  aa.  tba  IMtar  d«(«  from 

DftM  (dl(),  »■  ItY.  daiu,  tordocf*.  tromL. 
dMivlui.  Or.  daiiliilf.  ■  anger.]  The  fmlt 
ol  the  dal^lIH.  the  rtonil  daetfUftra, 
tued  eitenilTBl)'  ■•  art  article  of  food  by  the 
DatlrM  of  Northern  Africa,  and  of  Kime 
GoBntrlet  of  Alia.  It  conalata  of  an  eitemal 
peilcarp.  aeparable  Into  three  pwtlona,  and 

of  the  albumen 

A  ifiaw  data:  m  old  a>  to  be 
oejroDu  oua:  tbat  cannot  be  datad;  haTing 
no  flied  larm  or  ttmlt:  eCamaL 

I>IKl«i>[rtnilsIlldnduUi'>^UiIr»iil|[ht.  S*at 

EMto-pklm.  Datd-tTM  (dtl-HUn.  dtCtri). 
nTbecommounameofPAdmizdacIvt^ira, 


and  o(  neuijr  Uia  Mnia  thlokotai  through- 
out lulei«t£.  Fromtbeaninmltlt  tbniwa 
out  a  magnlfleant  uowo  of  Ursa  featbat- 
ibaped  leavaa,  and  a  na&ber  of  ipadlce^ 
eacb  ol  wblcb  to  tba  famala  plant  baan  a 
buiich  of  from  ISO  la  KM  datea,  each  bunch 
weighing  from  10  to  IS  Ibt.  Iha  fliilt  1> 
eaten  fnah  or  dried.  Cakaa  of  datea  pounded 
and  k»adad  logatbar  tie  tba  food  ol  Iha 
Aralii  who  travaiaa  the  dsaerla  A  liquor 
Teiemblliig  wine  li  made  from  datea  bj 
famanlallon.  Perda.  Paleatlne.  and  the 
northern  itatea  of  Africa  aiv  beat  adapted 
fur  thA  i^nlEure  of  the  data-tree. 

(dlf plum),  »    The  frtllt  ta  the 


ir(dit'Af 


Datli 


ibt'ihu-garX  t.  Sugarproduood 
1  of  the  datapalBi,  and  trom 
ipedei  of  the  iame  genua 
L    Sea  DtTOUTK. 

(da-Ua-ka'i«.«X  n.  pi.    (Or  du- 

twto,  a  plant  tnantlooed  bf  Dloacoiidea  |  A 
■mall  naL  order  of  plaiita.  with  apetalom 
floweia.  but  baTtog  dowi  afllnllfei  with 
CncurbltaooBand  BagonlacM  than  with  anjr 
of  the  Bpelaloni  ordera  The  matt  rommon 
plant  of  thia  order  li  Datitca  eannaliiiia.  an 
borbaceoui  dlcaclona  perennial,  a  native  of 
tbauuthem  parte  of  Europa.wberaltliuted 
II  a  (Dbitltuta  for  Peruvian  bark,  alK>  ai  a 
reltnw  die.  ud  lor  forming  oordaga, 

DbUhIii,  SatUdlU  (da-tii'iln).  n.  A  inb- 
■tanca  hivtug  the  appaannce  ol  grape- 
lugar,  flnt  extiw:t«d  hy  Braconnot  from 
the  leain  of  Datiiea  unnoMnd.  It  baa 
been  Died  ai  a  rellow  dre.     (C„HaO,») 

DatlTi  (dA'tlv),  a.  [L.  dativui.  from  do,  to 
give.]  1.  InoriiML  alennappUed to thecaie 
afnaauwblchOfuaUjfollowi  verba  or  other 
parti  of  ipeech  thil  eipreai  giving,  or  lome 
act  dliected  to  the  obiact.nnanill)'  Indlcatod 
In  EngUih  by  te  or  for.  Thui,  Litln  dalur 
lAi.  If  li  given  (a  too:  THuntm  ut  CIU.  It  *u 
lent  Is  him;  /leU  mAl.  be  made  or  did  lo 
or  for  ma:  vtiliM  fiSi,  oKful  le  you. — 1  Id 
law,  (a)  thit  mij  be  given  or  dlipoaed  of 
at  pleanin:  hi  ona'igllt,  WBemovable.  In 
dlitlncUoD  from  perpetual:  lajd  of  an  officer. 
<f)  OlvBD  or  appointed  bj  a  maglitrale  or 

Saiivi  In  Bcnti  law  ('•admliiiitmtar). 

DatlTa  (lU'Uv).  n.  The  dative  caae.  Sea 
the  adIecUvB. 

D&tollt^ SathaUta (daf A-Ut. datho-llt),  n. 
Kit.  dolfomai.  to  divide,  and  Uthat.  ■  Rone. 
tram  III  tendencT  to  divide  into  gran  alar 
portlona]  The  IlllceODi  bonla  of  lime,  a 
mineral  a  two  mb-ipeelea,  tba  common  and 
the  botrvoldaL  The  common  ta  of  a  while 
colour,  a  varlDui  ihadei.  and  greetilih  gTar 
It  occnn  In  granular  dUUnct  concretloni, 
and  crfitalUied     The  botiToldal  occun  Id 

Datum'  (dA'tnm),  n.  pL  Data  (dA'U).  [L] 
Something  glvcD  or  admitted:  aoy  condi- 
tion, qnanlltj,  or  other  mathematical  pre- 

;h  ii  given  in  a  parllcDlar  problem. 

^ .    ., -inOilngior 


mill,  which  ii 
Infftjtgrat  m 
oDantltlei  njppoeed  to  bi 


k  ana  nfmoMuii  are  lyDonjinoiu 
.—Datum  luu.  Id  etimn,  the  baiellne 
Ktloa  Irom  which  an  the  heighu  and 

tc 

k  (da-ta'ra).  n.    [From  III  Ar.  nuna 


cocoa-Dul  tree,  the  dale  li  tmquettionablr 
tbe  moat  Intereitlng  and  metal  of  the  palm 
tribe.     Ita  itam  ihnoti  op  to  tba  hei^t  of 

cb.  etain:      Cb.  Be  locA;     g.fo;      J.  job:      1.  Fr  ton;      w.  ibv:      TU,  lAen;  Ih,  lAln:     w,  wig: 


dahohtis 

are  leveral  ipeclei.  all  of  them  poaieaaliig 
polioDODI  properllei  and  a  dliagreeablB 
odour.  D.  Slramonium  1>  the  thom^pple. 
■11  pacta  of  which  bare  itrong  nanotlo  pro- 
pertlea  It  la  lometlmea  emplajred  aa  a 
remedy  tor  naimlfis,  ooovuliloni,  Ac.,  and 
the  leavea  and  root  an  snaked  for  aattmu. 

Datnilll  (da-tii'rla),  n.  A  polaonona  alkaloid 
found  In  the  Ihom-apple.    See  DlTUKA. 

Daub  (dab),  v.  I.  lAocontlng  to  Wedgwood 
from  dot.  an  Imltallon  of  Uw  lOUDd  made 
by  throwing  down  anythltig  loft  Some 
derive  It  from  the  Celtic,  referring  It  to  the 
not  of  Ir.  dtt^  to  plialer,  W.  du«,  mortar. 

matter:  lo  plaiter:   to  cover  with  mud. 


*.  To  cover  with  (omelhlDg  gpeclooii  to  dl 
golH  With  an  arUfldal  covering 


™...„,„.„..,.,..    "■■'""-' 

Danbar  (dafa'^).  n.  One  who  or  that  vhldi 
daaba:  ipeclflcallT,  (a)  i  builder  of  willi  with 
el»ormudmli»ilw[tbatraw.  (ftlAcoaru) 
painter  (e)  A  low  and  groiB  Oallarer.  (d)  A 
copperplate  -  prinlan*   lool,    conalitlug   of 

with  I  piece  of  cauvaa,  for  liAlng  plitat, 
Santwry,  DanlOT  (lUvt-rl,  itWiti.  n.  I.  A 
daubing.— I.  Anytblug  artful. 


phutet.— 1  Coana  palnllog. 


,  . ._. ...      TUcoiia; rintlnoiu:  1 

adheilve.     'DauAywax.'    Dtydtn. 

DaU0M<d(i'kua),  n,    A  gen ' — •- 

ona  pUnti,  with  iplnoui  mui  ui  ■  luine- 
or  oblong  form. 


believed  to  be  the  origin  o 


Sand,  K.  Bime  ai  Dated  (which  uxX 
DanU  (da^h).  n.  rnniitr.  for  davaehi.  aa 
niDch  luid  ai  can  be  tilled  bv  eiglit  oien: 
Gael.  da'JnA,  olen.  ind  otA.  a  AeliT]  Ad  nirl 
Scotch  divliloD  of  land,  capable  of  produc 
iDg  tS  holla  Profeiaor  Coamo  iDoei  aaya 
It  condited  of  two  rloughgatee  of  IM  acrea 
each  It  occaalonaily  formi  and  enten  Intn 
the  namaa  of  farma  In  Scotland;  aa.  tbe 
Oreat  and  Little  MvpA  ot  Butbvan;  Ediu- 
dot^A  WrilUn  alio  Dacaeh. 
Danclita' (dR'ter).  n.  [A.  Bu.  doAiir.  Tb:a 

European  linguagee.  Comp.  O.  locAIer,  D. 
doeklgr,  Qt-  ihyjatir,  Per.  dol^raA,  Skr, 
dyJiOrl  Lllh.  d<itl/.  Ir.  dfiir  -  daughter. ) 
1.  Tba  female  offspring  of  a  m-n  nr  wnm»n- 
a  female  child  of ■' 


a  bapp)  M  hlr' 
]lar-&i-Eaw;  aion'i 


DAQOHTBR-DT-LAW 


vhoae  cturastsr  or  oOlce  enlllleB  htm  lo 
eitsaDi.  u  to  ■  psDltant  bj  her  IkUut  con- 
Itmot.  '  Davghter,  be  of  good  comfort.' 
Mat.  IK  St.— a  Hu  tetoHa  oStpiias  of  an 

DMWbtar-tn-lMr  (t<■'t«^ln-l«)-  »■    A  •ou'i 

Itanclltemi)HS(d«'Ur-U-ncs>,n.  Tbettatt 
of  a  dau^Ur;  the  condoct  bscomlss  a 
dautthter.     Dr.  B  Mtrt. 

timnwhtMHv  fda'tir-ll).  •.  Beainnliig  a 
'  Your  nri  iatifUeHy 


deaUutf.'  3i 
Dnb<dak>'< 
DftuntCdmit) 


0  cooqoor,     'mat  ne  witn  lote  muj 

tlau  (duit^a),  a.  Bold;  (sarlea;  Id- 
il;  not  Umld:  Dol  dlKonrutd;  ••,  t 
iUuhen;  a duuntJtfit ipbiL 


(dautlea-Il).  rvfc     In  ■  bald 

(dant^«i-n«),  n.    IF'earlen- 
neu:  iDlrepldilv. 
Danpbtn  (da'On),  n.     [Fr.  danphin,  Pr.  AO- 
;ti>,  L  drJpAinui,  Or.  delpAin,  a  dolphin, 
llw  omt  M  the  loria  ol  DauphliiT.   A  name 

enatmy  br  Ilia  lord  of  the  Francli  provliice 
of  ZHiupAiny,  wblcta  waa  bequaatbed  hj 
Bmnbert  II.  to  the  King  of  Fnnw  tu  IBW. 
OD  BondlUnn  that  tha  heir  of  the  throne 
•bonld  baar  the  titl*  of  Damlan  of  Vten- 
nola  I  The  etdeit  »n  of  the  Klog  of  France 
prior  to  Uic  revolution  of  1830. 

IMtn^lna,  Duphlneu  (dafsn,  d*1)B-eaX 
n.    The  wife  or  ladf  of  the  dauphin. 

DMr<<t|)r),t.    Tadare.    (Scotdil 

l>ant,I}«'»M(dtl).c.(.    The  unw  aa Sowl. 

Okaw  (d«j,  n.  One  of  th«  South  AfHcan 
zebraa,  the  Equut  BurcAeUii,  a  ipeclBa  only 


podjjaoeoiu   feme,  haTii 
rhiiaaea.  irblch  feature  iu>  ki'cu 
}t  fern  affiled  lo 


which  fonn  a  nrtei  of  cun  or  cyiti  at  the 
maiylna  of  the  uctlona  The  gcnui  ii  well 
marled  by  natural  featurea,  and  ii  one  of 
tb«  Dioat  «lrg*nt  found  In  our  nrdena 
SkYUlM.  Davld-<leoislHii  (di'>ld-l>t,  da'- 
Hd-Jorj-l-ui).  n.  One  of  a  sect  »  called 
from  Dacid  Oeoryt,  who.  In  tha  ilit«enth 
century,  gare  out  ttiat  he  waa  Ute  Meialali. 
rejected  marriage,  and  denied  the  reaur- 

DaTldMnlta  (di'vJd-am-lt),  n.    A  mineral, 
a  Ttiriety  of  beryl,  dlacorered  by  I>r.  David- 

wmln  the  n — ' '  "-"-' 

Aberdeen     I 


quarry  o[  RdI'IiUw.  ana 

Irti  (Hlndpally  of  alllcalea 

with  a  tittle  tmn. 


[om  and  lainl- 


penter'i  lool.  It 
InFnuicetoglve 


■baan  at  Ita  and  need  tor 

DaTlta  (di'Xt).  «. '  [After  Blr  H.  Ony]  A 
mlphala  of  alamloa  found  In  a  warm  tpring 
nearBosota  In  Colombia.  ItoccunmaailTe. 
la  (i<  a  fine  Clbroui  itmcture,  a  white  colour 
and  lUky  luitie,  and  l>  rety  eolable, 

I>a,T7  Joiua  <dA'vi  \!mi\  n.  CBald  to  be 
from  Z>u/v,  the  name  In*  Bhoat  orapHt 
anjoug  the  nagroea  uf  the  Weat  Indies  and 
Jotmi,  the  prophet,  who  waa  thrown  into 

nlkker:  a  HalderlL— Aiv  J«1^  I*<*n-. 


ai  Uie  grave  of  all  w 


SavT-lamp,  Db,T7^  lamp  (dl'vl-lamp.  dn'- 
tIz  lamp),  rL     In  mirun^,  a  lamp  whoAC 

air  Humphry  Davy  to  protect  the  mlnere 
from  expjonona  of  Dn-damp.  Called  alao 
Snfety-mitp  (which  lee), 

II»TyujII(d*'n-mii),«-  [After  Mr  H.  Daey.J 
A  metal  of  tbe  platinum  gn>up  dlKovend 
tn  18TT  by  Serglna  Kern  of  BL  Fet«nbn»,  tn 
aeparatlug  Uie  metali  cbodlum  and  irldlani 
from  eonie  platinum  orea  It  la  a  hard  tn- 
vaiy  metal,  ilishtly  ductile,  extremely  In- 
fniible.  and  haa  a  dattaJty  ol  B'SSfi  at  ffi'  C, 

Daw(d»ji.n.   [Fromcry.l  A  Jackdaw.    'The 

Daw  (d»).  rt.     To  dawn.     'The  morning 

daa$,'     Dmyfun.     'Tha  cook  may  craw. 

the  day  may  dou.'    fiumi.    [Old  Oi^lih 

and  Scotch.  I 
Daw  (d*).  e.i.    ISea  Do,  tn  lenae  of  to  bre.| 

To  thrlTa;  to  pnapar;  to  noarar  hMllh. 

[Bcotch.1 
Dawt  (dt).v.t  [Oontr.larii(law(wUohMe).] 

Todannt:  totrlf^tciL 


A  Iai|t  place,  u  of  bread, 


l(dad),f 

K.Sc      I 


Dawdla(dii'dl).i>.v  [AUu  tcdaddK,  and  pro- 
bably lo  dmedp,  a  ilatlera.  SeeDoimr.]  To 
waate  time;  to  trlBe;  to  aannter  -i>anl{e 
upanddownPall-Uall.'    Tliaclitmu. 

Dawdle  (d«'dl),  v.t     To  waaM  by  tdtUng; 


DkW-draMlItC<d«'dna-ing),n.  TheaH 
Uon  ol  qualltTee  one  U  not  entitled  ti 
aaiumplion  or  the  thought!  or  actio 


Oawilr  (da'dl),  n.   a  elattem.  arpedally  on 

who  bITc«U  finery;  a  dowdy. 
Dawa.1  n.  A  day.  Chaneer. 
DawUC  (da'ing),  n.    The  dawn;  the  dawr 

log.    (Scotch.! 


DawlsU  (ditlBh),  ode.    Like  a  daw. 


ttjdsTi 

D«wk  (dak). 

Dawk  (dtkX  «.(.    To  cat  or  mark  witl 

Dawk(d*k),n.  [Hind.  dd>.  a  poat  |  In 
Beat  Indlei,  the  poit;  ■  relay  of  men,  a 
carrying  letters,  ileapatchea,  Ac,  or  tn 
len  In  palanqulna_^  Jhe  route  iidli 


only  fc 


In 


runnera— i>auJ*-6urtja/nw,  e 
end  of  a  tlaga  itMlgne.l  lor  t 
ney  by  palanquin.  -  To  trawl 
□ey  In  palanquEua  carried  by  relay*  of  Ed 


Dawn  (dan),  e 
ne,  pin;      nAle.  not,  m 


[A  Sax.  dag\an,  tc 


or  become  day,  from  dvy.  day.  Mvua 
regnlarly  produced  daw.aeen  lna.K.amd  In 
8c  dmt.  to  dawn,  but  n  wuearij  hiimdacsil. 
hence  0,B  dnwimn.  Had.  K.  2wnL]  1.  Ta 
Iwln  to  grow  light  In  the  moralBs;  to  crow 

Oimn  DB  Dill  diikncn  inel  ImJ  LU  IMm  liiJ 

ft.  To  begin  to  open  or  expand;  to  bnrtp  In 
•how  intellectual  light  or  knowledge;  h. 
the  genlni  of  Uie  yunth  beglni  to  da»ia 

iTobeglntobecoBK 


L  FInt  opening  or  eipanalon;  bcrlimliif; 
4ie;  flrit  appennnce;  a>,  tbe  itawii  of  genina. 

If Inlellecl, i£c   'Thadaimof time' TIob- 


lawilDK  (dining),  n.     1.  'Hie 
uice  of  u^t  In  the  morning. 


rf  (dRl),  D.  L  [Akin  G.  dM>.)  Te  ngu*  ol 
^*  witli  alFection;  to  pet;  to  careaa:  tv 

.      [Scotclli 


Sawtle  (dRtiX  n.    A  beloted  chDd:  *  dar- 
lli«;achlld  much  fondled  throDJ^aBtctloB: 

frequently  naed  ai  a  term  of  endearaHnt 
[Scotch.] 
Daytdl),*.  [A.3ai.d<n.  Cog.  D.  Dm.  and 
Sw.oog.Icel  door.Goth.  uut.u.  fea;  notora- 
neeledwllh[.die(,aday)  1.  That  partet 
the  time  of  the  earth')  reiolutlon  on  lu  axia 
In  whip.h  lu  Kurf  Bf  B  !■  breaented  to  tbe  rap; 
ihlteontbiiM 


ra^^ctie 


g  between  the  riling  and  letUngof 
1>  uiually  termed  the  day,  and  cdd- 
what  jutrotiomera  call  the  artlflcial 
nd  Ood  called  the  light  <fa|i.'  Grn. 


n  thitienie  (he  day  may  comniance  atasy 
wrlod  or  the  rerolullon.  The  Babylontaaa 
legan  the  [lay  at  aun-riilng;  the  Jew*  at 
Lun-aettiUD-.  the  Egyptlana  at  mltlnlght.  aa 
lo  KTeiai  natloni  In  modem  time*.  Ihe 


day  when  a  legal  iutlrumenl  la  dal«d  beglna 
and  ende  at  midntghl  Id  attrot^  m  notKrat 
or  ro^r  day  it  UHually  conaidered  lo  be  tbr 
Interval  between  the  aun'»  leaving  the  meri- 


obllqnlty  ol  the  eclipUr    . 
Ii  a  ntMn  of  all  l^ ■ — 

apparent  revolnll...  .. 

li  uniformly  eqnal  to  °3  ho 
4  OSS  Mconda— S  Light;  ao 

4  Time  tpedDed;  any  perioi 
gulahed  from  other  time; 


In  thli  eenie  the  plunl  ia  ottaa  naad:  m. 
trom  the  ctoifi  of  the  JndKve;  iq  the  tfvye  of 
our  fathera  in  thia  wfua  aleo  liie  word  la 
often  equivalent  lo  blrureartblyuWaBca. 


7.  Tlma  of  comiMmaniUiw  on  sr«nt:  4aal- 
imnj;  Ch«  ume  (Ur  nt  Uia  moDth  In  uj 
tuHmjTMr;  u.  Orow  Uerlol'i  dav.'St.  Biir- 
UMlOTDoir'a  day  —  Dan  I'll  ^1.  ilulf:  «ni7 
dmy;  each  lUy  In  laccsailoii;  coDUntuUj; 
wiUioal  iDtemOaian  at  ■  ixj. 

fiN(  or  oiiJv  /rgm  day  Ig  day.  wlUiant  cer- 
Ulnty  D[  cnntli  " 


!Knt  iti;  Ihii  du: 


-ZMv'i/'irrs'',  (o)  In  l^»J  (lie  time  during 
■UcJi  mBTcj  Is  oOorod  to  ilnnet* 

^irir^  Sftffitrt  nil  Milan 
(ti)K  Ib«M  KnglM  law.  dajn  gruled  bx 
the  ooort  tor  dtlar  *(  tbe  pnytr  ol  tho 
plaltttU  or  defsmUnt;  thrsg  dan  binond 
tin  dv  nuMd  Id  (ba  wtil.  in  wUcb  Um 

m^lD  UM,  a  euMonuu]' nontiM' of  dajv,  In 
ami  Britain  and  America  thrsg.  allowed 
lor Uw  payment  ol  ■  noUor  Mlloteicbann 
after  It  bemniei  due.  A  note  dne  on  the 
Mnmth  et  the  monlli  1*  payahle  on  the 
tenth.  The  dayi  ot  gnoe  are  different  Id 
dlflanot  conntrlet. —Dan  in  wart  a  dajr  lor 
the  q>pearaiiiia  of  partlea  In  a  mlt.— JMv'i 


w  dar**  loonun'  I 
lort  dlMocei  bu 


I.  The  dar'a  Jouroejr 


I  abont  M  mllei  for  a 
on  an  extended  line 
1  mean  laleot  the  dallj 


L  »anl.  Id  Ensl»nd,  dif  s  of  ippo«- 
tha  court  oC  Common  Bench  Otjt 
t  are  )nneraU|f  al  the  dl>t*nca  of 

■-a  to  ume  feitWal  of  the  Chiurh- 
i  one  ot  theee  daji  In  bank,  all  orl- 
_.__  ..illamuat  be  made  returtiable, 
Aj  (diV  n.  [Sappoeed  to  be  a  coimpUon 
ol  uy  1  One  of  the  compartmenti  of  ■ 
mnllloned  window. 

DkjUtdt  (dl'bed),  n.     A  b«l  ued  fornt 
diolss  the  dajr;  a  lotm. 


^aj.i 


nan  naow  for  the  riiul  defect  called  nys- 
laJapw.  b7  which  ob)ecti  are  leen  onlj  hi 
the  aiwUhg  and  at  nUiht.  It  ii  tbe  oppiniia 
at  dav^t^C     Called  alu  yighl-nglit,  IToc- 

Du1»oak(di'b|ik),n.  Ajonmalof  accoonti; 
a  book  In  which  ate  recorded  the  debta  and 

I  Thfdawi 
the  momlm 
namefflvenl,  __ 


bDCT  or  tniagJD. 
DudrMiiiar<d 
dalga*  In  dajdi 


MHindlngln  dajdrear 
yllOW«r{d*'8oo-*rX a-  The: 
'  a  ffeniu  ol  planta,  f     ~ 


dnln  to  revcrl* 
I.    Relating  too 


tt'lia  n.      The  popiili 


sC" 


(b*  genu  EpheraeriL     Thej  ai 


and  papal  ttat« 
lor  eeveral  yean, 
In  their  perfect 
fom  tbey  eilit 
only  from  a  few 


iwa  dyinff.  See  Brmun 

n^WMnr  (dtlt^Mr),  fi     Uboor  hired  0 
peiformed  bj  the  day;  ateted  or  fixed  labom 


food,    but  o 
Ulelrlpeclea 


■hi(d 


I  oppoted  to  that  of 

xlBIt  In  awine^fclBH  between  Uie  liquor 
.the  biim.  and  not  allowed  when  bom- 
pen  ue  dnink.  the  toaat-maaler  calllus  out 
....  j_  i,_i...  .„___.    "- jun, ja^Ai 


I'odarlviUi.'  [Slang. l—ro fr 


beauty  ot  111  Bowen  rarely  laita 
day.)    A  genu  ot  pi—'-  ''  "—  - 

LlDM»w,tuoeaid< 
OHfimt  (dilong).  a. 


Illif  (which! 

lug  ill  day. 


,^ ,.  DcrmaUt  (lU-mUX  n.    [Sn 

Daikt.]    A  daliTBUld. 
QujBiia  (di'man),  k.    A  daylabounr;  one 

hind  by  lb*  day. 
Human  ('l*'"*^.  "■     *  «>«lee  ot  Incubni 

paoied^thapeoulurpreiiure  on  the  cheat 

eiperlenced  In  nlilktmaie. 
Dmwt  (dA-net),  n.   A  net  tui  catching  imall 

Urda,  aa  larlu,  marUui,  ic 
DftTPMp  (<U'p4p)b  n>     The  dawn  ol  the 

morning.     Mifbn. 
SuTOOOl  (dfc'tWo),  ■.     A  priaon  ward  in 

which  the  priionen  are  kept  daring  the  day. 
"    IMy-wiit  (dA'nil.  diritji  n.    In 


mJttJng 


„  .  r.  In  the  Ktng'i  Benuh 
,ftfi.,loso  wLthont  the  bouudial  the 

3rlHn  for  one  day. 

Dajldiool  (di'ikbl).  H.  A  ichool  taught 
during  tbs  day.  in  which  the  icholan  are 
not  boarded  Oppoaed  to  (Mnuv-MJUn), 
frcanfiKd-eeAooL 

Dkyilsht  (dA'iIt).  n.  Another  term  for 
i..,,..^,.!^!',.  or  nlght-bUndueai,  an  affectlup 


light. 
IrrlUMlity. 

SanmUl  {dtiinan).  n.  {Ut.  ana  who  ap- 
pdnta  a  day  tor  hearing  a  eanw-I  An  am- 
pire  or  arbiter;  a  mediator. 


■DmrttMX  m-Mc).  n.     1.  Th< 
Ludler.  Veniu;  the  (tar  whit 


Sutlma  fdA'timi  n.    The  time  ot  the  iun'i 

tl^t  on  the  earth. 
DMTWOnua  (di'wnm-anl  fk     A  dairymaid. 
jSira] 
ikywork  (di-wtrk).  II,  L  Wort  by  the  dv; 

daylabour  -1  Work  done  during  the  day, 

aa  diitlngnlahed  tiurn  that  done  duiing  tb* 

night 
INtia  (dia).  e.  e.  rThs  nma  word  aa  lc«L  data, 

A.  Sai.  d^au,  fooUih.  occnn.  AUn  diaw. 
ttaa.  Can.  u  In  '  lo  dart  larlu/ may  per- 
hapa  be  another  form  ol  das. )  To  itnn  or 
atuMty.  M  witb  a  blow,  liquor,  or  eicMa  ot 
|](bl:  lodimortdindbr  tooitronfaUghl, 
or  to  render  tba  eight  of  imateady. 


DHBldiain.  In  mfnvy.  a  fUttaring  atone. 
Biitn  (diid),  p.  and  •■  Btauwd;  MuiwBed- 


iroui  inaerta  which  tieking  to     Duila  (dai'i 
oh,  dtaJn;      £h,  Sc  lock;      g.go;      {.job:     A,  Tr.  ton: 


daalina  it^.  otdu*]  1.  Toorerpowar 
wlib  light;  to  binder  dlatlnct  didon  by  in- 
tenae  iTiht;  to  dim,  aa  the  light  by  eiceaa 
at  light. 

t.  Fa.  to  oierpDwar  or  eontonnd  by  >p1en- 
dour  or  brilliancy,  or  with  ihaw  or  diiplw 
otanyMnd      '  iiuiied  and  drove  back  hja 

Duile  (dai'il).  v.i  t.  To  ba  nertiowerfn^ 
bright;  at.  the  ll^t  Oaalii—l  Fif.  to  ei- 

clte  admiration  1^  brilliancy,  or  any  ihowy 
quality;  aa,  her  beauty  doojid  rather  than 

3.  To  ba  orarpowerad  by  llsbt:  to  ihake  or 
be  unateady;  to  waver,  aa  the  ilHbl. 

Therd««.lamUt..™liiU.     -HkB^pHj^ 

[>wale  (dat'il).  n.    1.  A  dutliDg  light;  gllt- 
'"     i.  FiQ-  nieretjlcloua  dianlaj;  meretri- 
brillf»iicy.     «ooM. 


Dkgller  (d*i'il«r),  n  One  who  or  t 
which  daulea;  ■pecincally,  a  perwn  < 
produce!  an  ellect  by  gaudy  ur  meretrlcl 


l)Ofllll«]j,(''»»'»"ne-ll).  "-i 

e.    In 

darriiug 

l)ltt*°^ 

doctor  of 

dirlnlty 

"sri, 

A  Gonimon  p 

«Bi   Id 

«™*tS 

rtaentins  in  mott  hiiti 

Latin  dr. 

IroBl.  away  [nin 

.down 

"^•S 

hi  debark 

drduct,  dilract. 

dncaud. 

s 

lenU  Ov: 

Latin  dii 

°di.  coming  thr 

(«.  lY.d;i«0'.I. 

n:  dttaff! 

Ft.  d^lai. 

certain 

cateait 

hae  anil 

tenaltriug  power 

appttent 

power  it  all;  u  in  drprave 
SMCon  (dfkoii},  H.     [L  du 

Hi^s, 

d»*,«>i 

i  minliter  or  lervint- 

dia.  by. 

and  kotM 

£celH. 

In  the  loweat  degree  ol  h 

ly  onl 

V*ThS 

oPloe   of 

deacou   wai  in 

iTtutad 

1^  the 

Brrtloaerwattbe&iuo 

a™aild 

dfatrlb 

tebraaJ 

common  icanta. 

the  poor.  In  the 
BonianCatboUc 
Clinrch  Iha  of, 
flee  of  the  dea- 


olBclating    pre. 

Drtnm  'ram  OoiBen.  '*'*■  ■"a   carry 

utft.i^B.  II   to  the   mb- 

deacon,  and  at 

the  pontiScal  miii  to  put  the  mItre  on 

the  Mahop'i  heod.     In  the  Church  ol  Eng, 

land  the  deacon  b  the  loweat  of  the  three 

orden  of  prleaUiood.  theie  being  bithopa. 

prieata.  and  daacona.    The  daaoon  may  pcT- 

torai  all  the  ordinair  offlca  ot  the  Chrlt- 

Uan  prlaalbood  eioept  conaeemtfng  the 

elCDientaBt  tba  admlnuintjon  of  the  lord'a 

Snpper,  and  immoandnc  the  abeolnllon. 

In  pnabytarlanchurcheathadeacou'iotBce 


with  the  addtUoa  that  he  haalo  dialribnte  the 
bnadindwbi  "    "■  .       .       -  - 

Sootland,  Uw 
trade,  who  la 


Se^l 


mt  of  an  Incorfioratad 


g,  riiv;      IB,  cAen;  tb.  tlU>;      w.irig;    nfh,  nUg;    ah,  a 


DEACONESS 


C70 


DEAD-MEN 


and  tigiu  its  records.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  Burgh  Beform  Act  the  deacons  of  the 
crafts,  or  incorporated  trades,  in  royal 
buiighs,  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the 
town-council,  and  were  understood  to  re- 
present the  trades  as  distinguished  from  the 
merchants  and  guild  brethren;  but  by  the 
terms  of  that  act  the  deacons  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  official  and  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  town  couucU,  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  rights  and  usages  of  the  crafts  are 
preserved,  and  are  exei^sised  without  con- 
trol on  the  part  of  the  town  council  The 
deacon-convener  of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh 
aud  Glasgow  still  continues  to  be  a  consti- 
tuent member  of  the  town  council 

Deaconess  (dS^ou-es),  n.  l.  A  female  deacon 
in  the  primitive  church.— 2.  The  term  for  a 
kind  of  quasi  sister-of-mercy  among  certain 
Continental  and  other  Protestants.    Lee. 

Deaconliood  (dd^on-hudX  n.  i.  The  state 
or  office  of  a  deacon;  deaconship.— 2.  A 
body  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

Deaconry,  Deaconidiip  (dS'kon-ri,  d§lcon- 
ship),  n.  The  office,  dignity,  or  ministiy  of 
a  deacon  or  deaconess. 

Dead  (ded),  a.  [A.  Sax.  dedd.  See  Death  and 
Die.  ]  L  Deprived  or  destitute  of  life;  noting 
that  state  of  a  being  or  matter,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  which  the  organs  have  ceased 
to  perform  their  functions,  and  have  be- 
come incapable  of  performing  them,  or  of 
being  restored  to  a  state  of  activi^;  as,  dead 
matter. 
The  men  are  dead  who  soiqjfht  thy  life.    Es.  iv.  19. 

2  Indifferent;  callous;  inattentive;  void  of 
perception. 

That  white  dome  of  St.  Mark's  had  uttered  in  the 
duad  ear  of  Venice, '  Know  thou,  tliat  for  all  these  God 
will  bring  thee  into  Jutlgment.'  Rtukin. 

8.  Resembling  death :  deep  or  sound ;  as,  a 
dead  sleep.— 4.  Perfectly  still;  motionless 
as  death;  as,  a  dead  calm.— 6.  Monotonous; 
unvarying:  unbroken  by  apertures,  projec- 
tions, or  irregularities;  as,  a  dead  level; 
a  dead  walL— 8.  Unemployed;  useless;  un- 
profitable; as,  a  man's  faculties  may  lie 
dead,  or  his  goods  remain  dead  on  his 
handa  Dead  capital  or  stock  is  capital 
or  stock  which  produces  no  profit- 7.  Dull; 
inactive;  as,  a  dead  sale  of  commodities.— 
8.  Still;  deep;  obscure;  as,  the  dead  dark- 
ness of  the  night— 9.  Producing  no  rever- 
beration; dull;  heavy;  as,  a  dead  sound.— 

10.  Tasteless ;vapid;splritle8s:  used  of  liquors. 

11.  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death;  void  of 
grace;  lying  under  the  power  of  sin.  —12.  Pro- 
ceeding from  corrupt  nature,  not  from  spi- 
ritual life  or  a  gracious  principle ;  unpro- 
ductive of  good  worlcs;  as,  cteoa  faith;  dead 
woiics.  Heb.ix.  14. —18.  Impotent;  unable  to 
procreate.  Rom.  iv.  19.  — 14.  Producing 
death;  sure  or  unerring  as  death;  fixed;  as, 
a  dead  certaintv;  a  dead  shot— 15.  In  tare, 
cut  off  fi*om  the  rights  of  a  citizen;  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  enioying  the  rights 
of  property;  as,  one  banished  or  becoming 
a  monk  is  civilly  dead.—l'^.  Not  commu- 
nicating motion  or  power;  as,  dead  steam; 
the  dead  spindle  of  a  lathe.— 17.  In  paint- 
ing, applied  (a)  to  a  colour  that  has  no 

gloss  upon  It,  a  condition  generally  product 
y  the  use  of  less  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
oil  and  more  of  turpentine;  (6)  to  a  colour 
that  is  not  bright,  such  as  my.—Dead-beeU 
or  dead  escapement,  in  eloek-work,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  escapement,  invented  by  Graham, 
about  1770,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  the  wheel-work  on  the  motion  of  the 
pendulum.  In  this  escapement  the  seconds 
Index  stands  still  after  each  drop,  whence 
the  name.  See  Esoapemsnt.— Dead  lan- 
guage, a  language  which  is  no  longer  spoken 
or  in  common  use  by  a  people,  and  known 
only  in  writings,  as  Latin,  Etruscan,  and 
Saaikiit— Dead-alive,  or  dead  and  alive, 
dull ;  inactive ;  moping.  [CoUoq. }—  Dead  ae 
a  doornail,  utterly,  completely  dead.  [Vul- 
gar.]—Dead  lock,  (a)  a  lock  which  has  no 
spring  or  catch.  (0)  A  phrase  expressive 
of  the  position  of  affairs  when  they  have 
become  so  complicated  or  interlocked  that 
they  are  at  a  complete  stand-still,  and  no  pro- 
gress can  t>e  made  with  them.— Dead  men, 
(a)  bottles  emptied  at  a  banquet,  carotise,  &c. 

The  nfcnerAl  was  remarkably  addicted  to  ha|;e  car- 
ousals, and  in  one  afternoon's  campaign  would  leave 
more  dead  men  on  the  field  than  lie  erer  did  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  military  career.        AK  Irving 

')  ATatit  the  reef  or  gasket-ends  carelessly 
eft  dangling  under  the  yard  when  the  sail 
is  furled  instead  of  being  tucked  in.— Dead 
*Aen'«  nhoet  [So.  dead  men'e  ehoon),  a  situa- 
tion or  possession  formerly  occupied  by  a 
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person  who  has  died.    *  Tis  tedious  waiting 

dead  men'e  ehoee.'   Fletcher. 

And  ye're  e'en  come  back  to  Liberton  to  wait  for 
demd  men's  shocn.  Sir  IV.  Scett. 

Dead  (dedX  n.  1.  The  time  when  there  is  a 
remarkable  stilbiess  or  gloom;  the  culmin- 
ating i>oint,  as  the  midst  of  winter  or  <tf 
night 

At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  an  attack  on  Ken- 
sington House  at  dead  01  night  might  probably  be 
successfiiL  MaeatUaj. 

2.  [As  a  plnraL]  Those  who  are  dead;  the 
deceased;  the  departed. 

This  is  John  the  Bapd&t;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead. 

Mat.  &iv.  s. 
8.  pi.  In  minwg,  the  substances  which  in- 
close the  ore  on  every  side. 
Deadt  (dedX  v.i.    To  lose  life  or  force. 

So  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fiie,  deadeih 
straightway.  Bae«H. 

Deadt  (dedX  v.t.  To  deprive  of  life,  force, 
or  vigour;  to  make  dead ;  to  dull.  '  The  sound 
may  oe  extinguished  or  decided.*   Baeon. 

Dead  (dedX  adv.    To  a  degree  anproaching 

death;    to  the  last  degree;    thoroughly; 

totally;  entirely;  completely;  as,  dead  beat 

I  was  tired  of  reading,  and  dead  sleepy.  Diekens. 

Dead-aniOe  (ded'aug-gl).  n.  In  fort  the 
space  in  front  of  a  parapet,  which  the  sol- 
diers within  can  neither  fire  upon  nor  see. 

Dead-beat  (ded'betX  n.  1.  A  dead-beat 
escapement  See  under  Deai>,  a.— 2.  One 
who  has  completely  failed  in  life;  a  loafer: 
a  sharper.    [United  States.] 

Dead-bell  (uedl)elX  n.   Same  as  DeathA>eXi. 

Dead-oentre,  Dead-point  (ded'sen-t«r, 
ded'poiut),  n.  In  mech.  that  position  of 
the  arms  of  a  link-motion  in  which  they 
coincide  with  the  line  of  centres,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  linHs  are  in  the  same  straight 
line.  Thus,  when  the  crank  and  connecting- 
rod  of  a  steam-engine  are  in  a  straight  line 
the  situation  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
engine  is  on  its  (upper  or  lower)  dead-centre, 
or  that  the  crank  is  at  its  (long  or  short) 
dead-poinL 

Dead-colourliig  (ded'kul-ftr-ing),  n.  In 
painting,  the  first  layer  of  colours,  usually 
some  shade  of  gray,  on  which  are  superin- 
duced the  finishing  colours. 

Dead-doing  (ded'db-ing),  a.    Causing  or  in- 
flicting death. 
Hold,  O  dear  lord,  your  dtad-dcing'  band.    S/etiter. 

Dead-door  (ded'ddr),  n.  In  thip^niUding, 
one  of  the  doors  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the 
quarter-callery  doors,  in  case  the  quarter- 
gallery  should  be  carried  away. 

Deaden  (ded'n).  v.t.  1.  To  deprive  of  a  por- 
tion of  vigour,  force,  or  sensibilitv;  to  abate 
the  vigour  or  action  of;  as»  to  deaden  the 
force  of  a  ball;  to  deaden  the  natural  powers 
or  feelinga 

He  that  .  .  .  learns  to  deaden 

LoTO  of  self,  before  his  Journey  doses. 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bunilng 

Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 

All  voluptuous  garden-roses.  TeMt^som. 

2.  To  retard;  to  lessen  the  velocity  or  momen- 
tum of;  aiL  to  deaden  a  ship's  way,  that  is, 
to  retard  her  progress.—^  To  diminish  the 
strength  or  spirit  of;  to  make  vapid  or 
spiritless;  as,  to  deaden  wine  or  beer. — 4.  To 
deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy;  to  reduce  the 
tone  of;  as,  to  deaden  gilding  by  a  coat  of 
size. 

Oily  marrow  deadens  the  whiteness  of  the  tijuue. 

pTPf.  Owen, 

Deadener  (ded'n-^rX  n.  A  person  or  thing 
that  deadens,  checks,  or  represses.  '  Incum- 
brances and  deodetien  of  tlie  harmony.' 
Landor. 

Dead-eye  (ded'I),  n.  \Dead%nan*9  eye.\ 
Kaut.  a  round  flattish  wooilen  block,  en- 
circled by  a  rope  or  an  iron  band,  and 
pierced  with  three  holes  to  receive  the  Ian- 
yanl,  used  to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays, 
aud  for  other  purposes. 

Dead-flat  (ded'flatX  n.  In  Mhip-bttUding, 
the  name  of  a  midship  bend. 

Dead-fteigbt  (ded'frat),  n.  In  mar.  law,  the 
sum  paid  as  freight  for  the  unoccupied  n>ace 
in  a  ship,  where  a  merchant  has  freighted 
the  whole  ship  and  failed  to  supply  a  full 
cargo. 

Dead-gxtrand  (ded'ground),  m.  L  In  fort. 
same  as  Dead-angle  (which  see).— 2.  In  min- 
ing, the  portion  of  a  vein  in  which  there  is 
no  ore. 

Dead-bead  (dedlied),  n.  1.  In/oundifH7,the 
extra  length  of  metal  given  to  a  cast  gun. 
It  serves  to  contain  the  dross,  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  lianid  metal,  and  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  dead-head,  would  be  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  ciin.  When  cooled  and 
solid,  the  dead-head  is  cut  off.— 2.  NauL  a 


rough  block  of  wood  used  as  an  andior- 
buoy.— 8.  One  who  rides  in  a  public  oonvcy- 
ance,  visits  the  theatre,  or  obtains  anything 
of  value,  without  payment  [United  Stato^) 

Dead-beat  (dedlietl  n.  A  race  in  which 
the  runners  come  all  to  the  winning  post  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  no  one  is  the  winner. 

Dead-bedge  (dedliej).  n.  A  hedge  made 
with  the  pnmings  of  trees,  or  with  the  tops 
of  old  hedges  which  have  been  cut  down. 

Dead-bone  (dedlioraX  n.  Work  the  wages 
of  which  have  been  paid  before  it  Is  exe- 
cuted.—To  jmU  the  dead-horte,  to  work  for 
wages  already  paid.    [Trade  slang.  ] 

Dead-bouse  (dedliousX  n.  An  apartment 
in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  where 
dead  bodies  are  kept  for  a  time. 

Deadlflb  (ded'ish),  a.    Resembling  what  is 
dead;  dull.    [Rare.] 
The  Ups  put  on  a  deadish  paleness.       Stt^trd 

Dead-letter  (dedaet-t«r).  n.  L  A  letter 
which  lies  for  a  certain  period  uncalled  for 
at  the  post-offlce,  or  one  which  cannot  be 
delivered  from  defect  of  address,  and  which 
is  sent  to  the  general  i>ost-offlce  to  be  opened 
and  returned  to  the  writer.— 2.  Anyihing . 
as  a  condition,  treaty,  &c..  which  hiss  kit 
its  force  or  authority,  by  lapse  of  time  or 
any  other  cause,  aud  has  ceased  to  be  acted 
on;  as,  the  treaty  of  1856  has  become  a  dead- 
leUer.—DeadleUer  ojlee,  a  department  of 
the  general  post-office  where  dead-letters 
are  examined  and  disposed  ot 

Dead-lift  (dedlift),  n.  A  lift  made  tn  the 
most  difficult  circumstances,  as  of  a  dead 
body;  hence,  an  extreme  exigency. 

And  have  no  power  at  all.  nor  shift. 

To  help  itsdfat  a  deadU\/t.      HttdOrms, 

Dead-Ugbt  (dedOitX  n.  Saut,  a  strong 
wooden  port  made  to  suit  a  cabin-window, 
in  which  it  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

DeadlibOOd^edOi-hud),  n.  [From  dMd%.] 
The  state  of  the  dead. 

Deadllnesa  (ded'li-nesX  n.  The  quality  of 
beiug  deadly. 

Dead-lo6k  (dedlokX  n.  See  under  Dbai»,  «. 

Deadly  (dedaiX  a.  L  That  may  ooctaioa 
death;  mortal;  fatal;  destructive;  as,  a 
deadly  blow  or  wound.  '  The  deadly  level 
of  a  gun.'  Shak.—i.  Mortal:  Unplacable; 
aiming  to  kill  or  destrov;  as,  a  deadly  enemy; 
deadly  malice;  a  deadly  feud.  '  Thy  assau- 
ant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly.*  Shak.  - 
8.t  Liable  to  death;  mortal.  'The  imsge 
of  a  deadly  man.'    Wye^fe,  Bam.  L  O. 

Deadly  (dedliX  adv.  1.  In  a  manner  r»- 
sombling  death;  as,  deadly  pale  or  wan. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore; 

Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  mort  I 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  dtadiy  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wannng  there.       Byr*^ 

2.  Mortally. 

He  shall  groan  before  him  with  the  groanings  of  a 
deaeUy  wounded  man.  Esek.  max  ««. 

a  Implacably;  destructively.— 4.  Very;  cx- 
ti*emely;  excessively.  '  80  deadly  cunninc 
a  man.  ArinUhnot.  [Vulgar  or  mdicrooal 
—Deadlif  made,  made  for  death,  bell,  an*l 
destruction,  and  not  for  life,  heaven,  and 
happiness.    Spenser. 

Deadly-carrot  (dedli-ka-rat),  n.  An  um- 
belliferous plant  (Thaveia  viilosa)  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  which  is  highly  potson- 
ons. 

Deadly-banded  (dedli-hand-edX  a.     San- 
guinary; disposed  to  kiU. 
The  deadty-handed  Oiflford  slew  my  steed.    SIkak 

Deadly-Uvely  (dedli-Uv-lO.  a.  Conststtog 
of  a  commixture  of  gloom  and  Uvelincsa 

Even  her  black  dress  assumed  something  of  • 
dead(y.Irvely  air  from  the  Jaunty  style  in  whic  h  it  «•*• 
worn.  Dtdtent. 

Deadly-nlgbtsbade  (dedli-nitshid).  » 
The  popular  name  of  the  poisonous  plant 
Atropa  Belladonna,  nat  order  Solanacoe. 
often  found  growing  on  the  rubbish  of  old 
buildings  andf  on  waste  ground  about  flsna- 
houses.    See  Belladonna. 

Dead  Karcb  (ded'mHrchX  «>  A  piece  of 
solemn  music  played  at  funeral  processioiit, 
especially  those  of  military  men.  The  plate 
now  played  at  the  funeral  of  British  sol- 
diers is  the  dead  nuu^  from  Handel's 
oratorio  of  Saul 

Hush !    The  I>ead  March  wails  in  a  peopled  ean- 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears: 
The  black  earth  yawns :  the  mortal  disappear. 

Dead-meat  (ded'm^tXn.  The  flesh  d  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  slaughtered  and  ready  lor 
the  market 

Dead-men  (ded'toenX  n.  pL  See  under 
Dbad,  a. 


F&te.  far,  fat,  full;       rah,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte.  not,  move;       tQbe,  tub,  b\)ll;       oil,  pound;      %  8c  abune;     ;,  Scl  IffL 
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I>Md-n«ftP  (<1cd'ii«pX  n  Xaut 
DtadllMI  (dnd'jiei).  n.  1  Tba  H 
il«uL  wiiit  ot  Ditunl  Ills  or  tIi 
ui  anliiul  or  pUul:  to,  tbe  df 
IJnib,  dl  ■  bodr.  or  ot  a  tna.  ■ 
iiolDutloii;  duUieH;  Uncuor:  « 

irdon 


t.  Vapldnea;  want  of  iphit:  u.  t)w  iba^ 
twa  of  llquon.— B.  SUM  at  bains  Ipupabla 
n[  conctptlon  ■ccordliu  to  Iha  onllnuT 
Uwi  ot  utan  Rom.  It.  !>.-«  tnOIBer- 
«nca:  moKifleiUon  o(  tli*  nUonl  dailna; 
illnutloDof  haart  (nmi  UmponI  plMHUM; 
M.  dradutt  to  Uie  world. 
DMd-nettl*  (dod'nat-tl).  K.  Tha  common 
nulla  ot  the  apecLu  ot  itUuti  ot  tht  jffluua 


dMil-nattIc  (L.  Hvui 
un),  ud  Cha  Tatlaw  t 


Briuin, 

tha  red  (L.  miruup 

nalfoMofoiA 
DMd-Dll  (dad'oll),  n.     Coil-Ur. 
I>ewl-0&-«lld(iled'Dn-«nJ),a.    JVaut. alarm 

applied  to  tha  wind  when  It  li  in  dirvct  op- 

D<Kd-ml8  (dsd'pU),  a.      Pala   m  dMth ; 
deadly  pala. 

Dwa-PKT  (dod'pl),  •>.    JTiKt  and  nauL  tha 


Dead-plate  (ded'plat)^  n.  A  Bat  iron  plata 
■omellniea  nlted  baton  tha  ban  ot  a  fur- 
naca  lor  the  pnrpoaa  of  »llowliig  tba  blto- 
mlnoiii  coal  to  laviima  tha  chaiaftar  ctt 
cokQ  bcrore  it  la  Ibntit  back  Into  tbe  flra. 

Daad-plKln  (ded'pleJX  n.     A  mortaaoe  or 

^StA-ndkaaiag  (dadVak-n-Ing),  n.  JVauf 
tba  calcalaUon  nl  a  ihlp't  place  at  Ma.  in- 
dapandantlr  of  obaarratlooi  ot  Qit  haa*an]jr 
l>oilla«,  and  (Imply  tron  tbe  dlitaiice  the 
hai  nu  bT  tha  loi.  and  Uia  connaa  ilcarcd 


Ilia  balog  rvcUDad  bj  dua 


__  .d-Ilpe(dad11p).  0.    Ificod,  compMaly, 

aiHl  ripi.)    ComplatalJ'  ripa. 
DeMl-Tl*m(  (dM'rtt-logX  "■    in  (Aip^fU- 

iitff,  that  nart  of  a  iblp  which  liaa  att  bs- 

tweaa  thakaol  and  har  nbortUuban  toward* 

tba atam-puat  Tbatarmbgi 

to  (hoM  litfttof  the  button. 

ihlpV  lan^h,  whare  tba  ■*dvjj  ur  uurvD  bl 

tha  head  ot  the  floor-Umber  taimlnatea  or 

inllacta  to  Join  tha  kaaL 
DMd-nnw  (ded'itp),  n,   SauL  a  ropa  which 

DMdHM^M-Ht^n.  1.  Tha  fliad  podtlon 
oladoe  In  pointing  ganw.~t  A  determined 
effort  or  attempt;  a  pointed  attack.  Cfariiv. 
3.  A  eonooctad  totiema  to  datnad  a  panon 
In  samlDB. 

"—' — "Tt(ded'Bh»i}.n.    A^nui.  a acored 
the  beat  of  a  top-maat,  through 
nmd  top-tackla  can  be  roie. 
r,  DMM-ahOre  (ded'tbOr).  n.    A 
d  bnllt  ap  rartlcallj  In  a  wall 

jen  bnlun  ttaronah. 

hottdad'ihot), n.    [SeaDup,  a.13.] 

'  (dedCpUt),  a.     Id  SecCi  low, 


DMd-Mud  (ded'aland)^  n. 


•partora  la  tli 
which  a  maai 


I>«Wl-««U<d»d-wRlXn.  Ablankwan.«lth- 


oppodtion;  a*. 

Dead-ttotwrdedthrt).  "™<! 
the  laat  agon;.     [Scotch.] 


uiatpomnn  otthecacio.aacaali.lnn.Ao., 
which  payi  treii^t  accordlns  t«  lla  wal^t, 
and  not  to  lla  balk. 

DMd-V*U  (ded-wal).  n.  8lBU  t  AttaUng 
WtU.    See  ABSOBBIHO. 

Dead-wind  (ded-wliid).  n.  A'oHt  a  wind 
rigtit  igtluM  the  ahlp,  or  that  blowing  from 
the  Terr  point  towonu  which  ahe  la  aalUng. 

Dead-wood  (dadVndX  n.  JITotiL  tdodu  of 
Umber  laid  npon  Ihe  Ileal  nl  a  ahlp,  parti- 
cnlarlr  at  tba  aitramlUea.  atoie  and  abaft. 

'  I.-      -■-■-    |ig|^(gu0^J^y(|^|i„t{^0f^ 

tha  twn  hiU  tiaiben  are 

__.. lo  the  kael  by 

4trong  apikea. 

Dead-^Ml  {ded'wnl),  n.  Tool  taken  rruio 
tha  ikin  ot  iheep  wluch  have  been  aiangh- 
tared  or  wblcb  luiTe  died. 

Dewl-WOrkl(ded'w<rk>),n.  JVoMtbepaita 
of  a  ihlp  which  are  abore  tlia  aurtace  of  tba 
water  when  ahe  la  balanced  lor  a  loraite. 

DearidefXa.  |A.9ai.dad^.  Cog. D.da4^Dan. 
dov,  IceL  dauTr,  O.  (out— deal.  Connected 
with  Be.  tlai^.  AaO,  iottr  to  alombar.  dVI. 
atupid,  aa  alao  with  loeL  dajl,  torpor.] 
1.  hot  percelTlng  aoimda;  not  nualrlna  Im- 
pieaaloni  from  aonurona  bodlei  thtungh  Ihe 
air;  wanting  tbe  laiwe  of  hearing,  either 
wholljorlnpart;  aa,adeii/aar;ade(^maiL 


&Wlthont  the  ability  or 


to  regard  aplrl- 


la  lUL  IB.  -4  DepilTKl  of  the  powerof  hear- 
ing; deafened. 

Dr^-mUli  Uw  nolle,  1  look  By  kUT  U(^I-  Orr^m, 
B.  StlOed;  tmpertect;  obacnrelf  beard. 


DMl-^umtaee*  (defdnm-neaX  n,  Dnmb- 
neaa  or  aphony  arialng  from  deafiiea,  con- 
genital  or  ocdurlng  daring  infancy. 

DMftn  (defn).  a.t  1.  To  make  deal:  to  de- 
prlTB  of  the  power  of  hearing;  to  impair 
the  organa  ol  hearing  to  ai  to  render  them 
nnlmpreaalble  to  aoonda,— 1  To  atuD;  to 
renilw  Incapable  of  percelTlng  aonnda  dla- 
tlnctlj;  aa,  deVened  wltb  claBwnr  or  to. 
mult  — S  In  arm.  lo  lender  fanperrioaa  to 
aonnd  <aa  a  Aoor  or  partition)  by  meau  ol 
aonnd-boardlng  and  pngging. 

BMftnliiS  (dernlng),  n.  In  orek.  the  png- 
glng  uaea  to  prevent  the  paaaage  of  eoand 
Ol  rough  floora.  paitltlona.  and  Ae  like. 

Deafly  (defll).  ode.  Wltbont  leoM  of  aounda; 
Dbacuiely  heard. 

Daaf-mnto  (defmlltX  n.  A  pereon  who  li 
both  deal  and  dumb.  Ihe  dumbnea  reiult- 
Ing  from  deatneu  wliich  ha>  either  eiltted 
from  birth  or  Irom  a  Terr  early  period  of 
the  peraoD'a  life.  Deal-mntea  onmmnnlcate 
their  tlioughta  by  meana  of  a  manual  alpha- 
bet  Under  next  article  we  give  one  of  Ihe 
tnrmi  of  the  two-hand  alphabet  Iniented 
abont  the  cloae  ot  the  eighteenth  centory. 

niwTliiiM  (def  nea).  n,    L  lacaMcttT  of 
celTliig  aonnda ;   the  atate  of  the  Qi 

conatltDla    hearing : 
nl  hearing.     Deafr- 


I    wMcl 


,  M™-S..hir7..;i 

Httiaodliwiliketliaol       < 


tant  of  eomplata  dealuaai,  and  In  general 
dumbneaa  doea  not  proceed  trum  any  origi- 
nal detect  In  tbe  organa  ot  apeech  or  tram 


ilaiy  rejection  ot  whatla  addn 
ue  ear  and  to  tbe  anilenlandlng. 

[>«af-nilt  (dafimt).  n.  1.  A  nnt  of  whh^h 
the  kernel  li  decayed,  Bence— 1  Anything 
on  which  expectationa  hare  been  funnUed 
that  tiirnH  out  worthttaa;  aa.  hie  ihare  ot 
hi)  uncle'a  eatata  turned  out  a  dtat-nvt 
after  all. 

Deal  (del),  i.t.  pret  A  pp.  danlt;  ppr.  deal- 
itig.  [k.  Bai.  dolan,  to  dlrlde,  Icel  d<ila,  hj 
part :  from  the  noon.  SeeDUL.ti.)  I 
iliTlde;  to  part;  ti '-■  ' ■-  •" 

playen:  often  followed  by  « 


e:  hence,  to  divide 


£.  To  acalter;  t 


Iwlk^Mh. 


laal  (d«X  e.<.  1.  To  dlatrlbnta;  to  divide: 
to  nhara  ont  In  portlona.  ai  In  card-piaying, 
i.  To  iralUe:  to  trade;  to  negotiate. 

Thcj  bur  "^  *^  tl»T  1^1*1  and  IfirBc.  SMttk. 
vene ;   to   traniact  or  negotiate   between 


i.  To  babare  wall  or  III 


relation  to  olhen. 


-ro  dMi  [»,  to  t 

a  deal  well  ^i  di: 


—To  deal  in,  (a)  to  have  to  do  with;  to  be 
engaged  In;  topractlee;  aa,  they  deal  in  poli- 
tical matten ;  tliey  dtat  in  low  humonr. 
(»)  To  trule  In;  aa,  to  ifeaf  <n  altka  or  In 
cutlery.^Ta  deal  u-ilA,  (a)  to  treat  In  any 
manner;  to  ate  well  or  111 


endwlth;  to  treat  «l 


"'heliaa' 


i.4£,ac 


',  wig;    wh,  uMg;    tb,  unre.— See  KIT. 


DEALBATE 
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DEATH 


daUt^  G.  theil,  a  part,  a  ihare.  DoU,  dale 
are  from  the  same  root  ]  L  Lit  a  diviiion; 
a  part  or  portion;  hence,  an  indefinite 
quantity,  degree,  or  extent;  as,  a  deal  of 
time  and  trouble ;  a  deal  of  cold ;  a  deal  ot 
space.  Formerly  it  was  limited  by  anne;  as, 
eome  deal;  but  this  is  now  obsolete  or  vulgar. 
In  general,  we  now  qualify  the  word  with 
great;  as,  a  great  deal  of  labour;  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  pains;  a  great  deal  of  lauiL 
In  such  phrases  as,  It  is  a  great  deal  better, 
or  worse,  the  words  great  deal  senre  as  modi- 
fiers of  the  sense  of  better  and  worse.  The 
true  construction  is.  It  is  better  by  a  great 
deal— that  is.  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 
2.  The  division  or  distribution  of  cards;  the 
art  or  practice  of  dealing  cards.  *  The  deal, 
the  shuffle,  and  the  cut'  Swift.— $.  The 
division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made  bv  saw- 
ing; a  board  or  plank.  The  name  deal  is 
chiefly  applied  to  hoards  of  fir  above  7  inches 
in  width  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding 
6  feet  If  7  inches  or  less  wide  they  are 
called  battens,  and  when  under  6  feet  long 
they  are  called  deal-ends.  The  usual  thick- 
ness is  8  inches,  and  width  9  inches.  The 
standard  size,  to  which  other  sizes  may  be 
reduced,  is  1^  inch  thick,  11  inches  broad, 
and  12  feet  long.  Deals  are  imi)orted  from 
Pru8sia,Sweden,  Norway.Russia,  and  British 
North  AmericA.— Whole  deal,  deal  which  is 
1^  inch  thick;  slit  deal,  half  that  thickness. 
4.  Wood  of  fir  or  pine,  such  as  deals  are 
made  from;  as.  a  floor  of  deal. 

Dealbate  t  (de-arbat),  v.t  [L  dealbo,  deal- 
batum,  to  whitewash— <fe,  intens. ,  and  aUnu, 
white.]    To  whiten. 

Dealbate  (de-al'bat).  a.  In  bot  covered  with 
a  very  white  opaque  powder. 

Dealbiatton  t  (dd-al-ba'shon),  n.  The  act  of 
bleaching:  a  whitening.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dealer  (der^r),  n.  L  One  who  deals;  one 
who  has  to  do  or  has  concern  with  others; 
specifically,  a  trader;  a  trafl&cker;  a  shop- 
keeper; a  broker;  a  merchant;  as,  a  dealer 
in  dry  goods;  a  dealer  in  hardware;  a  dealer 
in  stocks;  a  dealer  in  leather;  a  dealer  in 
lumber;  a  dealer  in  linens  or  woollens;  a 
small  dealer  in  groceries;  a  money-dealer. 
'These  small  dealer*  in  wit  and  learning f 
Swift— 2.  One  who  distributes  cards  to  the 
players. 

Deal-lLBll(d61'flsh),  n.  [From  its  resemblance 
to  a  board.]  Trachyvterus  (BogmanU)  are- 
Hctu,  a  fish  occasionally  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Dealing  (during),  n.  L  Fractioe;  action ;  con- 
ductThenaviour. 

Concerning  the  den/inj^s  of  men,  who  administer 
TOvemment  .  .  .  they  have  tlicir  Judge  who  sitteth 
m  heaven.  Haoktr. 

2.  Conduct  in  relation  to  others;  treatment; 
as,  the  dealinge  of  a  father  with  his  children; 
Qod's  dealitigi  with  men. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  men  would  promote  the 
hapfHnefis  of  one  another,  in  all  their  private  tUatinzs, 
among  those  who  lie  within  their  influence.  Addison. 

a  Intercourse  in  buying  and  selling;  traffic; 
business;  negotiation;  as,  Liverpool  mer- 
chants have  extensive  duXinqe  with  all  the 
world. — I.  Intercourse  of  bufibesa  or  friend- 
ship; concern. 

The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

Jn.  iv  o. 

Deal-tree  (d^'tr^X  ^  The  fir-tree,  so  called 
because  deals  are  commonly  made  from  it 

Deal-Wlne  (deFwInX  n.    Same  as  DeU-wine. 

Deamlmlate  t  (dc-aml)(l-l&tX  v.  i.  JL.  deam- 
bulo,  to  walk  about — de,  from,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk.1    To  walk  abroad. 

Deamhiuatloii  t  (d^-am^ba-li^shon),  n.  The 
act  of  walking  abroad. 

Deambnlatonr  t  (dg-am'ba-lil-to-ri),  a.  Per- 
taining to  walka 

Deamlmlatory t  (ddama>fi-li-to-ri).  n.  A 
covered  place  to  walk  in;  specifically,  the 
aisles  of  a  church,  or  the  porticoes  around 
the  body  of  a  church;  a  gallery  for  walking 
in  in  a  cloister,  monastery,  and  the  like. 
Warton. 

Daan  (ddn),  n.  [O.  Fr.  dean,  deien.  Mod.  Fr. 
doyen,  from  L.  dccanus,  one  set  over  ten 
persons;  in  ]tf  ed.  L ,  one  set  over  ten  monks, 
from  L.  deeem,  ten.]  L  An  ecclesiastical 
governor  or  dignltai^,  said  to  have  been 
BO  called  because  he  presided  over  ten 
«*anons  or  prebendaries:  out  more  probably 
because  each  diocese  was  divided  into  dean- 
eries, each  comprising  ten  parishes  or 
churches,  and  with  a  dean  presiding  over 
each.  In  England,  in  respect  of  their  dif- 
ferences of  olfioe.  deans  are  of  six  kinds: 
(a)  Deane  qf  ehaptere,  who  are  governors 
over  the  canons  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 


churches.   (^)  Dean^  (/McuZiars.  who  have 
sometimes  both  jurisidictiou  and  cure  of 
souls,  and  sometimes  Jurisdiction  only.    Of 
the  former  class  is  the  dean  of  Battle,  in 
Sussex;  of  the  latter  are  the  deans  of  the 
Arches  in  London,  of  Booking,  in  Esmx,  and 
of  Croydon,  in  Surrev.    (e)  Jltural  deam, 
who  were  originally  .beneficed  clergymen 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain 
jurisdiction  in  districts  of  his  diocese  remote 
from  his  personal  superintendence.    Their 
functions,  however,  have  for  many  years 
become  almost  obsolete,    rd)  Deana  m  the 
eolleget  qfoturuniversitiee,  officers  wpointed 
to  superintend  the  behaviour  of  we  mem- 
bers and  to  enforce  discipline.  (e)Honorarv 
deans,  as  the  dean  of  the  Chapel  Rojraf, 
St  James'a    (/)  Dean  qf  the  provinee  qf 
Canterbury,  the  l^shop  of  London,  to  whom, 
when  a  convocation  is  to  be  assembled,  the 
archbishop  sends  his  mandate  for  summon- 
ing the  bishops  of  the  province.  —Dean  and 
chapter  are  the  bisho]ys  council  to  aid  him 
with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and 
they  may  advise,  likewise,  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  his  see.— Dean  qf  the  ehapel 
royal,  in  Scotland,  a  title  bestowed  on  six 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
reccave  from  the  crown  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
chapel  royal  in  Scotland,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.— 2.  In  some 
universities,  as  that  of  London  and  those 
of  Scotland,  the  chief  or  head  of  a  faculty; 
in  the  United  States,  a  registrar  or  secretary 
of  the  faculty  in  a  department  of  a  college, 
as  in  a  medical,  theological,  or  scientific  de- 
partment—&  The  president  for  the  time 
being  of  an  incorporation  of  barristers  or 
law  practitioners;  q>ecifically,  the  president 
of  the  incorporation  of  advocates  in  Edin- 
bur^ —Dran  qf  guild,  in  Scotland,  origin- 
ally that  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh  who 
was  head  of  the  merchant  company  or 
guildry;  now  the  magistrate  whose  proper 
dutv  is  to  take  care  that  all  buildings  witnin 
the  burgh  aresufllcient,  that  they  are  erected 
agreeablv  to  law,  and  that  they  do  not  en- 
croach either  on  private  or  puUic  property. 
He  may  order  insufficient  buildings  to  be 
taken  down,  but  in  other  respects  his  Juris- 
diction is  confined  to  possessory  auestiona 
In  most  burghs  the  functions  of  this  ofiAcer 
are  now  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
town -council,  elected  by  the  majority  of 
councillors.     But  the  deans  of  guild'  in 
Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth, 
elected  as  heretofore  by  the  guildry,  are 
continued  as  constituent  roenibers  of  the 
council  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  their 
office.  —  Dean  qf  guild  court,  a  court  pre- 
sided over  by  the  dean  of  guild,  and  whose 
iurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  regulation  ot 
»nildings,  to  such  matters  of  police  as  have 
any  connection  with  buildings,  and  to  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures. 

Dean  (den),  n.    A  dene  or  valley. 

Deanery  (dSn'^ri),  n.    l  The  ofllce  or  the 
revenue  ox  a  dean.— 2.  The  house  of  a  dean. 

Take  her  by  the  hand,  away  with  her  to  the  dmH' 
try,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Shak. 

8.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  dtttneries, 
and  each  dtuntry  is  oivided  into  parishes.  Btmeksttne, 

DeanBblp  (d£n'ship),fi.  The  office,  rank,  dig- 
nity,  or  liUe  of  a  dean. 

Because  I  don't  value  your  dtanship  a  straw.  Swt/I. 

Dear  (ddrX  a.  [A.  Sax.  de&re,  d^e,  dear,  be- 
loved, high-priced;  O.D.  dier.  Mod.  D.  duur, 
IceL  Dan.  and  Sw.  dyr,  G.  theuer,  dear,  be- 
loved, high-priced,  £c.  ]  1.  Bearing  a  nigh 
price  in  comparison  with  the  usual  price  or 
the  real  value ;  of  a  higher  price  than  cus- 
tomary, or  high-priced  in  comparison  with 
other  articles:  opposite  to  cAeap  (which  see)L 
The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groaa  too  dtor.    SAoA. 

2.  Characterized  by  scarcity  or  dearth,  and 
hence  by  exorbitance  of  price;  as.  a  dear 
season.— 8.  Of  a  high  value  in  estimation; 
greatly  valued;  beloved;  predoua. 

And  the  last  Joy  was  dmrrr  than  the  rett.       Ptfe. 
Be  ye  followers  of  God.  au  dear  children.  Eph.  r.  i. 

From  the  notion  of  being  hi^ly  valued 
comes  that  of  l)eing  vitally  essential 

We  win  drain  Our  demrest  veins. 

But  they  Uiall  be  free.  Bums. 

¥nm  this  the  sense  easily  passes  into  that 
of  worthy  of  high  consideration,  important, 
either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense;  thus,  *dear 
cauee,*  in  Lear  iv.  S.  equal  to  important 
busineis;  so  that  when  applied  to  danger, 
a  foe,  pain,  Ac,  ft  is  almost  equivalent  to 


dangerous,  deadly,  bitter,  Ac. ;  as, '  our  dcttr 

peril'    Shak. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dmrtst  foe  ia  heaven. 
Ere  I  bad  seen  that  day.  SJkmA. 

In  the  following  extnots  it  Kppemn  to  aJg- 
nify  closely  affecting  the  heart;  oominc 
from  the  heart;  earnest;  paoionate;  and 
hence,  furious.  'So  dear  the  love  my 
people  bore  me.'  Shak.  '  Deafed  with  the 
clamours  of  thetr  own  dear  groans.'  Shak. 
You  toward  York  sbaU  bend  with  your  iWkrcir  speed. 

Consort  with  rae  in  loud  and  dear  pctttion. 

What  fooUsh  boldness  brought  tfiee  to  dieir  i 
Whom  thou  in  terms  so  bloody,  axid  so  dtar. 
Hast  made  thine  encmicv  SJbaJk. 

Deart  (d&rX  v.t   To  make  dear.    SMeUeeL 
Dear  (aer).  n.    A  darling;  a  w<nd  dmotlng 
tender  affection  or  endearment 


That  kiss  I  carried  from  thee.  < 

Dear  (dSrX  adv.  l.  Dearly;  very  tenderly. 
'  So  dear  I  love  the  man.^  Shak.—±  At  & 
dear  rate. 

If  thou  attempt  it.  it  wiO  cost  thee  ^^r.    SMmM. 

Dearbom(dera>omXn^  A  light  four-wheeled 
country  vehicle  used  in  the  United  Statea: 
so  called  from  its  inventor. 

Dear-boiisbl  (d6ra>»t),  a.  [See  Boir<ZHT.] 
Purchasea  at  a  high  price;  as,  dear-bought 
experience.  , '  Dear-bought  blessings.*  Xiry- 
den. 

Dearet  (d^X  n.  rSee  Deub.]  Hurt;  trouble 
or  misfortunft    Spenser. 

DearUngt  (dfirOingX  ^  S*nM  a*  DoHmg, 
Spenaer. 

Dearly  (derOi),  adv,   L  At  a  high  price. 

He  buys  his  mistress  dter;(r  with  his  throne.  Drytat, 

2.  With  great  fondness:  aa,  we  love  our 
children  dearly:  dearly  beloved.— S.t  Ex- 
quisitely; richly.  *  Dearly  parted '»  BSchlj 
gifted    Shak. 

Deam  (dem),  n.  In  arah.  a  door-poet  or 
threshold    Written  also  Dem. 

Deamt  (d^mX  a.  [Sax.  deom,  hidden,  secret  ] 
Lonely;  solitary;  melancholy.    Shak 

DeameM(dSr'nesX  n.  1.  Scarcity;  high  price, 
or  a  higher  price  than  the  customary  one; 
'  The  deameu  of  com.* Sw\ft—t.  Fontiness; 
nearness  to  the  heart  or  affections;  great 
value  in  estimation;  preciousnesa:  toider 
love.    '  The  deameet  of  friendship.^  Bacon. 

The  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dtamas 
not  his  due.  Temt^yycm. 

Deamfult  (ddm'fulX  a.    Same  as  DernfuL 
Deamlyt  (ddm'UX  adv.  Secretly;  privaytely; 

mournfully.    See  Dermlt. 
Dearth  (d^rth).  n.  rSee  Deak.]  1  Scarcity, 

which  makes  food  dear;  as,  a  dearth  of  com. 

2.  Want;  need;  famine. 

Pity  the  dtartk  that  I  have  pined  in. 

By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time     SAmA. 

8.  Barrenneas;  pover^;  meagrenesa. 


That  tUarth  of  plot  and  narrowness  of  J 
which  may  be  observed  in  all  their  plajn. 

Deart&AcQ  (ddrth'fqlX  a.  Expensive;  ooatly; 
very  dear.    [Scotch.] 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  wcO, 

It  sets  you  in. 
Wi'  bitter  dearth/u'  wines  to  i 


Deartieolatef  (d«-)ir-tik'Q-litX  v.t  rL  d#^ 

f>riv.,  and  arHeulo,  to  joint,  atHemme,  a 
oint.]  To  disjoint 

Deary  (dSi^I).  n.  a  word  of  endearment;  a 
dear.    [Familiar.] 

Deas  (dS'asX  n.    Same  as  Dou. 

Deasii  (d6'8h€lX  n.  [Gael]  Motion  fhmi  east 
to  west,  according  to  the  course  of  the  son. 
Variously  spelled />ea«oA,DtftMMi.  [Scotch  ] 

Death  (deth).  n.  [A.  Sax.  drd^  Cog.  Octh. 
dauthue,  L.O.  andD.  dood,  Sw  and  Dan.  dtfd!. 
O.  fo(f— death.  See  Dead  and  Die  ]  1.  Tha» 
state  of  a  being,  animal  or  vegetable,  but 
more  particulariv  of  an  anhnu,  ia  which 
there  is  a  total  and  permanent  cesaatioB  of  all 
the  vital  functions, when  the  organs  havenoi 
only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  loei  the  mm- 
ceptibility  of  renewed  action.  Thus  the 
cessation  of  respiration  and  circulattoii 
in  an  animal  may  not  be  death,  for  durtee 
hybernation  some  animals  become  enttevljr 
torpid,  and  the  vital  funcyons  of  tome  am> 
mals  and  vegetables  may  be  smpended  by 
frost,  but  being  capable  of  revived  aclivlty 
they  are  not  dead. 

Save  those  of  fear,  no  other  bands  fear  I. 
No  other  dImM  than  this— die  fear  to  die 


In  poetry  and  poetical  intMe  death  ia  oftett 
personified  and  addressed  or  spoken  of  aa 
if  an  individual 

0  4<!m/:A.  where  is  thy  sting  f        <  Cor  nr  35^ 

How  wondcrfal  U  /VmC*  / 

Dmtk  and  his  brother  Sleep.         Skttkf* 


nte,  fir.  fat,  f»ll;       m&,  met,  h6r,       pine,  pin;     nAte,  not,  miive;       tabe»  tub,  bvU;       oil,  pound;       ti,  8c  abtoie;      y.  8<x  1^ 
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Love  paced  the  thynnr  plots  of  Piuadbe. 

And  all  about  hlin  rolTcl  hli  lostrou*  ejrce; 

When,  turning  round  a  casiia,  Atll  in  view. 

Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew. 

And  talking  tohimself,  first  met  his i3ghL   7V«mou*m. 

2  The  state  of  the  dead.  'The  gatet  of 
death.*  Job  xxrriU.  17.— 3^  The  manner  of 
dying. 

Thou  shah  die  the  deaths  of  them  that  are  slain  In 
the  midst  of  the  seas.  Exck.  sxviii.  8. 

Let  me  die  the  iteM  of  the  righteous. 

Num.  nriiLto. 

4.  A  akeleton.  or  the  figure  of  a  akeleton, 
at  the  aymtx>l  of  mortality;  aa,  a  death'i 
head.  'Straina  that  might  create  a  tool 
under  the  riba  of  deatkT  Milton,— b.  The 
act  of  taking  life  nnlawfoDy;  murder.  '  Not 
to  fufrer  a  man  of  death  to  live.'  Baeon.— 
0.  Cause,  agent,  or  inatrument  of  death. 
'  Swiftly  fliea  the  feathered  death.'  Dryden. 

It  was  one  who  shook!  be  the  tUtUh  of  both  his 
parents.  MiUwtt. 

Deaths  Invisible  come  winged  with  fire.    Dryden. 

O  thou  man  of  Cod,  there  is  dmth  in  the  poc 

a  KL  iv.  4a 

7.  Total  loM  or  privation;  extinction;  as, 
the  death  of  memory;  the  death  of  the  year. 

8.  Imminent  peril  of  death.  '  In  dMiQu  oft* 
2  Cor.  xL  2S.— 0.  Punishment  of  death;  capi- 
tal punishment 

I  would  make  it  dsath 
For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  us.     Tenny^n. 

10  In  CAtfo/.  perpetual  separation  from  Ood, 
and  eternal  torments;  called  the  second 
dtfofA.  Rev.  ii  11.— 11.  Separation  or  alien- 
ation of  the  soul  from  Ood;  a  being  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  destitute  or  srace 
or  divine  life;  state  of  being  spiritually  dead. 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  dtath  to  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren.  i  John  ilL  14. 

12.  Anything  dreadful  as  death. 

It  was  detuh  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such 
doctrine*.  Atterfury. 

—CivU  death,  is  the  separation  of  a  man 
from  dvil  society,  or  from  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights,  as  Dv  banishment  abjuration 
of  the  realm,  entermg  into  a  monasterv,  A». 

Death-agony  (detb'ag-^niX  n.  Death- 
struralenhe  agonv  or  svuggle  which  imme- 
diately preoedea  death. 

Death-bad  (dethliedX  n.  L  The  bed  on 
which  a  person  dies  or  is  confined  in  his 
last  sickness.— 2.  A  pers(m's  last  sickness; 
sickness  ending  in  dcwth. 

A  death  dad's  a  detector  of  the  heart,     yettnr- 

Death-bed  (dethlied),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  death-bed,  last  nckness  of  one,  or  the 
circumstances  of  one's  dying. 

A  death'hed  repentance  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
neglected,  because  it  is  the  last  thing  that  we  can 
do.  ir>.  AttsrbMry. 

—Dtath-hed  empeneee,  in  Seote  law,  expenses 
connected  with  a  person's  last  sicknesa 
Death-bell  (dethaMlX  «i.  1.  The  beU  that 
announcea  death;  we  pasalng-belL- 2.  A 
sound  in  the  ears,  like  thiat  of  a  tolling  bell, 
supposed  by  the  Sbottish  peasantry  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  a  friend. 

O  lady  *tis  dark,  an*  I  heard  the  death-Mt, 
An'  I  darena  gae  jronder  for  gowd  nor  fee.  Hegg. 

Death-blow  (dethl>ldX  n.  L  A  blow  causing 
death;  a  mortal  blow. 

Her(Lucretla), 
Whose  4MM4/Wr  strack  the  dateless  doom  of  kings. 

Tennysen. 

2.  Anything  which  extJngnJshea  hope,  or 
blights  one^  prospects^ 

ar  the  death-diem  cX  my  hope, 
y  memory  immortal  grew.        Byren. 

Death-cord  (dethlcordX  n.  A  rope  for  hang- 
ing; the  gaUows  rope. 

Have  I  done  well  to  give  this  hoary  vet'ran. 
Who  has  for  thirty  years  fought  in  our  wars. 
To  the  demth.<ierd.  unheardr  y.  BaitUe. 

Death-damp  (deth'damp).  n.  The  cold 
clammy  sweat  which  precedes  death. 

Death-Hlanoe  (deth'dans).  n.  The  dance  of 
death.   Burke.    See  under  Dancb,  n. 

Death*^re  (deth'flrX  n.  A  luminous  appear- 
ance or  fUme.  as  the  igniefatu/ua^  supposed 
to  presage  death. 

And  round  about  in  reel  and  rout. 

The  demth-jires  danced  at  night     Coleridge. 

DeathAll  (deth'ful).  a.  L  Pun  of  slaughter, 
murderous;  destructive. 

These  eyes  behold 
The  demHi/Ul  scene.  Pe^ 

2  Liable  to  death;  mortal 

The  deathless  gods,  and  deatJ^/kt  tiu^  Chapmtem. 

Deathftllneee  (deth'fuI-neeX  n.  Appearance 
of  death;  state  of  being  suggesttve  o^  or 
assocUted  with,  death. 


The  whole  picture  rr<*nier*s  Slare-ship)  is  dedl* 
cated  to  the  moa  sublime  of  subjects  and  impres- 
sioos,  ...  the  power,  nuOesty,  and  daat/^/Uiness  of 
the  open,  deep,  iUimttaUe  sea.  Ruskin. 

Deathlfir  (dethl-fl).  v.t   To  make  dead;  to 

kUL    dUeridge.    [Bare.] 
Deathlesi  (dethleaX  a.    1.  Immortal;  not 

subject  to  death,  destruction,  or  extinction; 

as,  deathleet beings;  deathleee  fama    *Oods 

there  are  and  demlete.'    Tennyeon. 

Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 

Obscure  his  deatkUss  praise.       Sir  fF.  Jenes. 

2.  Unquenchable.    'l>e<UMe«t  thirst'    Ay- 

(OUfl. 

DeathUke  (dethOIkX  a.  Eesembling  death. 

*I>tathJlSke  slumber.'    Pope.     'DeathUke 

quiet'    WaUer. 
Deathllneie  (dethli-nes),  n.  Quality  of  being 

deathly.    Southey.    [Bare.] 
Deathly  (dethli),  a.  F^tal;  mortal;  deadly. 

*  Unwholesome  and  dMlA^.'  UdaU.  [Bare.] 
Deathly  (deth-liX  adv.  80  as  to  resemble  a 

dead  person. 

I  saw  Lucy  standing  before  me,  akme,  et»ath(v  pale. 

Death-pale  (deth'p&lX  a.  Exhibiting  the 
pallor  of  death;  deadly  palei 

I  beheld  him  in  my  dreams 
Daaih'/ale,  for  lack  of  gentle  makien's  akL 

Tettnysea, 

Death-rate  (deth'riLt},  n.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  among  the  inhabitanta  of  a  town, 
country,  Ac.  In  this  coimtry  it  is  usually 
calculated  at  so  many  per  thousand  per 
annum;  on  the  Continent  often  at  one  in  so 
many  per  annum. 

Death-rattle  (deth'rat-lX  n.  A  rattling  in 
the  throat  of  a  dying  person. 

Death-mckle(de£Yttk-lXii.  Death-rattle. 
[Scotch.] 

Death'e-door  (deths'ddrX  n.  A  near  ap- 
proach to  death:  the  gates  of  death. 

Death*»-head  (deths'hedX  n.  The  skull  of  a 
human  skeleton,  or  a  figure  or  painting 
representing  one. 

What  manner  of  i^^mM'/^Am^  it  wfll  bee 

When  it  b  free 
From  that  fresh  upper  sldn.  Suckling. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  deetUCs-head  with  a 
bone  In  his  mouth.  Shah. 

—Death'i-head  moth,  or  Death'e-head  hawk- 
lAotA,  the  largest  nieciea  of  lepidopterous 
insect  found  in  Britain,  and  systematically 
known  by  the  name  of  Aeherontia  atropoe. 
The  markings  upon  the  back  of  the  thorax 
very  closely  resemble  a  skull  or  death's- 
head;  hence  the  English  name.  It  measures 
from  4  to  5  inches  in  expanse.  It  emits 
peculiar  sounds,  somewhat  resembling  the 
squeaking  of  a  mouse,  but  how  tiiese  aro 
produced  naturalists  nave  not  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  explain.  It  attacks  bee- 
hives, pillagiM  the  honey,  and  disperses  the 
inhabitants  It  is  regarded  by  the  vuloar 
as  the  forerunner  of  death  or  other  calamity. 
Death'a-man  (deths'manX  n.  An  execu- 
tioner; a  hangman:  he  who  executes  the 
extreme  penal^  of  the  law. 

Re's  dead;  Tm  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-tman.         Shah. 

Far  more  expressive  than  our  term  of  executioner 
b  their  (andcnt  writers')  solemn  one  o(  death'S'tmam. 

Disraeli. 

Death-fongh  (deth'su^).  n.  The  Uwt  heavy 
breathings  or  sighings  of  a  dying  person. 
[Scotch.] 

Heard  na  ye  the  lang-drawn  death-sengh  I  The 
death^seugh  of  the  Monsons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan 
frae  the  grave.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Death-itroke  (deth'str6k),  fL  The  stroke  of 

death;  a  death-Dlow.    Coteridge. 
Death-etmiBle  (deth'strug-gl),  n.  Same  as 

Death-apcny. 
Death-tnroe(deth'thrOXn.  The  pain  which 

accompanies  death. 
Death-token  (deth'td-kn).  n.    That  which 

indicates  approaching  death. 

He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  dealh-tehens  of  it 
cry—*  No  recovery.  Shak. 

DeathwardCdeth'wftrdXode.  Toward  death. 
Beau,  dt  PL 

Death-wanast  (deth'wo-rantx  n.  1.  In 
law,  an  order  from  the  proper  authcnltv  for 
the  execution  of  a  criminaL— 2.  Anything 
which  puta  an  end  to  hope  or  expectation. 

Death-watch  (deth'wochXn.  A  small  beetle, 
whose  ticUng  is  supposed,  by  superstitions 
and  ignorant  people,  to  prognosticate  dMth. 
It  belongB  to  the  genus  Anobium,  being  the 
A.  teseelatum.  These  insects  abound  in  old 
houses,  where  thev  get  into  the  wood. 
Their  ticking  Is  only  ihe  call  of  the  sexes 
to  each  other,  which,  if  no  answer  be  re- 


turned, is  repeated  in  another  place.  The 
general  number  of  distinct  strokes  in  suc- 
cession is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  To 
produce  the  sound,  the  animal  raises  itself 


Z>eath-watch  Bcetie  {A.  tesnlatumj.-'t.  Natural  sise. 
%  Magnified.    3,  Head  as  seen  from  underneath. 

upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  bodv  somewhat 
inclined,  and  beats  its  head  with  a  gi'eat 
force  and  agility  against  what  it  stands 
on. 

Death-wound  (deth'wOnd),  n.  L  A  wound 
causing  death.— 2.  In  mar  law,  a  term 
for  the  starting  of  a  butt-end,  or  springing 
a  fatal  leak. 

A  riiip  had  received  her  death-wound,  but  by 

Kmplng  was  kept  afloat  fur  three  days  after  the 
le  she  was  insured  for.  Smyth. 

Deanrate  (de-n'r&i),  v.e.   [L.  deauro,  deau- 

mUtm,  to  gild.  1    To  gild.    Bailey    [Bare.] 
Deanrate (dM^rittX  a.    Gilded.    [Bare] 
Deanratum  t  (dd-t-rit'shon),  n.    The  act  ot 

gilding. 
Deaye,  Deve  (d6vX  v.t.    [Sw.  deqfwa;  IceL 

deyfa,  to  deafen.]    To  deafen;  to  stupefy 

with  noise.    [Scotch.] 

If  mair  they  eUave  us  wP  their  din, 

^  Or  patronage  intrusion.  Bums. 

DehaoehatetCdfi-baklc&tXv.i  tLdebaeehor, 
debaeehatui,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bacchus.]  To  rave  and  bluster  as  a  bac- 
chanaL 

Debaoohationt  (de-bak-k&'shonX  't^  A 
raving. 

Debacle  (dft-balilXn.  (Ft.,  from  dAader.  to 
break  up,  as  ice  does— de,  priv.,  and  baeter, 
to  bar,  from  L.  baeutut,  a  bar,  a  bolt] 
L  Properbr,  a  sudden  breiddng  up  of  ice  in 
a  river.  In  geoL  applied  to  any  sudden  out- 
break of  water,  hurling  before  it  and  dis- 
persing stones  and  other  debris. —2.  A  con- 
fused rout;  an  uncontrollable  flight;  a 
stamjpede. 

Debar  (d6-biirO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  debarred; 
ppr.  d^rring.-  [De  and  bar.}  To  cut  off 
from  entrance;  to  preclude;  to  hinder  from 
approach,  entry,  or  enjoyment;  to  shut  out 
or  exclude ;  as,  we  are  not  debarred  from 
any  rational  enjoyment;  religion  debare  us 
from  no  real  pleasure. 

Their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  dedar  them,  not 
only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  de- 
cencies of  dvilixed  life.  Bnehle. 

Stv.  To  exclude,  deprive,  hinder,  preclude, 
interdict,  prohibit,  shut  out 

Debarbt  (d«-birbO.  v.t  To  deprive  of  the 
beard. 

Debark  (dd-bilrkO.  v.t  [Ft.  dibarquer—de, 
and  barque,  a  boat  or  vessel. ]  To  land  from 
a  ship  or  boat;  to  remove  from  on  board 
any  water-craft  and  place  on  land;  to  dis- 
embark; as.  to  debark  artillery.  [It  is  less 
used,  especially  in  a  transitive  sense,  than 
dttef}i6arir.1 

Debark  (dd-bHritO.  v.l  To  leave  a  ship  or 
boat  and  pass  to  the  land;  as,  the  troops 
debarked  at  four  o'clock. 

Debarkation  (d6-bttrk-i'shonX  n.  The  act 
of  disembarkinig. 

Debarment  (dl-bftr^entX  n.  The  act  of 
debarring  or  excluding;  hindrance  from  ap- 
proach: exclusion. 

IiebarraM  (d6-ba'rasX  v.t.  [Fr.  debarraeeer, 
to  clear;  to  disentangleL]  To  free  from  em- 
barrassment or  entimglement;  to  disem- 
barrass.   Eelee.  Rev.    l^tare.] 

Debaie  (d6b&s0.v.  t  pret  A  pp.  debased;  ppr. 
debasing.  [De  taid  base.]  To  reduce  irom 
a  higher  to  a  lower  state;  to  reduce  or 
lower  in  quality,  purity,  value,  dignity, 
character,  and  the  like;  to  degraae;  to  viti- 
ate; to  adulterate;  to  abase;  as,  to  debase 
gold  or  silver  by  allov;  to  debase  the  char- 
acter by  crime;  to  debase  the  mind  by  fri- 
volity; to  debase  stvle  bv  vulgar  wonls. 
'  To  debase  religion  with  frivolous  diqrates.' 
Hooker. 

Pleasure  and  sensuality  debase  men  into  beasts. 

Broome. 

— Abase, Debase,DeQrade.  See  under  Abase. 
Snr.  To  humble,  oegrade,  depress,  lower, 
disgrace. 

Debased  (dft-bfisf  X  P-  end  a.  L  Beduced 
in  estimated  value;  lowered  in  estimation; 


ch,  Main;     «h,  Sc  looA;     g.  go\     J.  job;     h.  Fr.  ton;     ng,  sifia;     fH,  fAen;  th,  Oin;     w,  trig;    wh.  irUg;    xh,  azure.— See  Kit. 
Vol.!  48 


OabuliiXlT  (d«-bia'liii-JI).  a<tii.    So  a  to 
D*baUlil«h  DeDfttMiIils  (di-ut'i-bll  •. 

putabls;  lulileot  to  OMh^yer 
qdh;  m,  ft  dtfbato^^  queatloiL 


,  B  tract  D(  land  bMwsao 

the  Elk  and  Sark,  claimed  b/  both  Bngland 
and  Scotlud,  aod  lor  a  long  tlms  the  snb- 
Isct  or  dliputa.  Thli  tract  ol  Uod  wm  tlia 
hoClMd  0(  UlisTea  and  Ticabanda.  , 
Debats  (de-bit-),  n.  (Fr.  dibal—dt.  and 
btUin.  ta  beat     See  But.]    1.  ConleatloD 

Ji;  axvuineDt  or  reaaonhig  be- 
ni  Dt  djflennt  opioioiu:  dli{iut«; 
;  aa,  the  debata  in  parllanHnL 


dating  tnth:  ai 


atatatea  aad 
.  lUiau.'    Jlillon. 
pret  &  pp.  debated; 
contend  tor  )n  wordt 


n;  fight;  o 

it  Subjc 

DeS»t«™d"b*of 
ppr.  d^Htinp.    t 

MOW^y^Saokl! ...        ... 

to  argue;  to  conleat.  a>  oppoalng  ; 
U,  UiB  queitlan  tra>  dibaUdiaiih\ 

i.  Td  fight  or  contend  for;  to  itriie  i 


—Dtbatinff  KKleti/,  aaocletrfarthe  pi 
nt  debate  and  imimiTeDieDt  Id  eitem,.., 

eonaapeaJdng.^JfTbf,  Diipute^^baitf.  S 
□ndcr  Asaiia. 
Dsbata  (de-blf).  t.i.    L  To  dellbarale;  I 

the  mind.— S.  To  diapnte. — 
oomba^  to  Ighl.    Chauixr. 
DflMlMftllt  (a»-bitTnl),  o.    1.  Full  of  con- 
MnUrHi:caBUtted.  'DtiiUi/ulnrUt.'  Spen- 


futew.  _ _      

MlMmr(<U-bir«r),n.   One  who  debatea;  a 

dkputani;  a  sontrOTertlBt 
DateUn^  (d«-biflD([-U),   adc.     in  Ih* 

DelMMll  (d»-b»ch').  •  t  [Ft  dAancAcr.  (a 
debaooh— 4i,  and  O.Fr.  baiuht,  aworkahop, 
fn  modern  SalDtonge  dialect  a  taik.  The 
original   meaning  wonid  "■" —  " 


origin  of 


duly.   TTie 

unknown,!^  1.  To  eormpt 


or  Titlala:  aa.  to  dftaueh  a  prince  or  Tonth; 
to  Ottautk  good  prinelplN.  '  Bar  pride  ile- 
AoucArd  her  Jndgment    CiMBi*v  — 2- To  cor. 


sr  jndgment    ConUy. 

Tupt  wlib  levdoeia:  to  bring  to  be  gniltj  i 
nnohaatlty  i  to  aedace :  aa,  to  dtoauA  a 
*iiman.— 3.  To  dnw  awa;  or  lead  aMnr 
(Tom  dot*  or  allBglance;  —  '-  '-' — '  ~ 
arm}'.  'To  debauch  a 
lawa.'  Drydrn. 
--■      ich  (di-lHKh').  v.t    To  riot;  torenL 


0  bivak  hit 


(dMi»8h%  n.     1, 1 

drinking;  intemperance 
glnttoDfi  lewdnwa 


D«teaCll«d(d<-b«chtO,p.anda.  Compled; 
vitiated  In  momla  or  pnrlt/  of  cbaracWr: 
giTon  to  debauohoTTl  eharacteriaed  bj  or 
ehaiBCI«fiitki  of  debandierr;  a*,  a  ytrj  dt- 
bautkid  penni:  s  datauaud  lookj  a  man 
of  dehauckid  prlndplaa, 

D«ba.1ldMdlr(d«-bKh'«d-U],adK  in  a  pro- 

nKnchednws  (dS-btcli'ad-Dea),  n.    In- 


DslxtneliM  (de-bo^htv  a.    A  man  glTeo  ti 
intonpcaance  or  bacchanalian  eicaaea;  j 


DebMLCllVT  {d6-btoh'fr.Ti)»  n.  1.  BicBBBlTe 
indnlgence  m  aenanal  pleaannaolanjkind; 
gluttonr:  intomperance;  HTnal  ImnoraUty; 
nnlawfnl  indulgence  of  loat     '  Oppoae  at- 


mbaudunant  (dfrbHcb'meiit),  a    The  act 
of  debauching  or  coimpting;  the  act  of 
from  Tlrtne  or  duty.    'Therarlah' 


■educhjg  from  »l 
ment^chaite 


natlom."   Jtr.  Tat/lor. 

DBtaUClUUUl  (di-buch'nea),  n.    The  atato 

of  liehig  debancned. 
DBbaltldJ-belO.  c.(.    (L  <la6<EIa.  to  iDbdu 

See  DBBELUTS]    To  anbdoe;  toeipel  by 


^ (dS bo-n* ea-aii    |L]    Inlaw. 

for  what  it  la  worth:  conditionally:  M,  to  take 
an  order  or  teatlmonj  da  bene  eae.  that  la. 
to  taka  or  allow  It  tor  the  ptcecnt,  but  anb- 
ippreiaed  or  dlaallowed  on  a 


farther 


a  receipt  granted  b;  the  oOccn  of  the  conrt 
on  reoelTlng  their  aalarlos— ao  called  be- 
catm  theaa  receipta  benn  with  the  Latin 
worda  Vtbentw  mihi,  tltera  are  owing  to 
me.  D^ben^uT  la  the  3d  pen.  pL  pna.  Tnd. 
p*ft  of  tbB  lerb  debet,  to  owe  ]  t  A  wilt- 
ing acknowledging  a  debt;  a  writing  or  cer- 
tlfloato  signed  oj  a  publlo  oOlcra  «■  evidence 

a  deed  or  mortgage  ebarging  certain  pro- 
per^ with  the  repajmant  of  money  lent  by 
1  therein  named,  and  Willi  Interest  f— 


mortgaged  for  the  money  borrowed. — S.  In 
the  Eiubmu,  a  oerUBcate  of  drawback:  ■ 
writing  which  itatoa  that  a  |>eiaon  la  en- 
titled to  a  certain  mm  from  the  govcra- 
ment  on  the  exportation  of  apedfied  goodi. 
the  dutica  on  which  had  beaa  paid.— 3.  In 
Borae  Kovemment  deparbnentL  a  term  used 
to  denotta  bond  or  bill  by  which  Che  goiem- 
menl  Is  charged  to  pay  a  creditor  or  his 
aaalgns  the  money  due  on  auditing  hli  ac- 

Oatmitimd  (di-ben'taid).  a.  KntJtled  to 
drawback  or  debenture;  secnrsd  by  deben- 
tore. — Vebentured  goodt,  goods  for  which 
a  debenture  haa  been  giien  as  being  entitled 

Datdlel  (dsHilIX  a.  [L.  M>ai:  weak.]  Se- 
la>ed:  weak;  feeble;  lan^d:  taint;  witb- 
oat  strength    '  Some  df^ife  wretch.'  Shak. 

DeUUta^  <d«-bil'lt4nt).  k  In  nwd  a 
remedy  exhibited  for  the  pnipoae  of  reduc- 
ing eicltement 

DtGultMa  (d«-M11-Ut1^  s.t  pnt  &  n>.  ds- 
MilatMl;  ppr.  deMIitiMui;.    \L  dtbOiUt,  At- 


frUifafvm.tocripple,  to  weaken,  bun  drMUs. 
weak.]  To  weakoi;  to  iBUMlrUu  Mnogth 
of;  to  enfeeble:  to  make  taint  nr  lancnld: 
at,  Intemperance  datnlftitm  the  otxans  tt 
digestion.  'VarionaHlsdiUIUalitheinlsd.' 
Jmims.— Sin.  To  weaken,  enferiila.  relax, 

ItoWltatlliK°Sli^ui'l-UI-higX  a.  TcBdlDg 
>r  adapted  to  weaken. 

■'■       (dS-bin-ti"sbon), ».    TTuKt 


anted 

DsbllltktKi 


1).  n.    [L  dibSilat.  w 


D0Wllfr(d6*ll'l.U).n.    FL  d . 

neas,  from  debUie.  weak.]    Bclaiatlon  al 

ol  body;  fidntness:  imbecility:  a^  moiUd 
sweats  Indnce  diMfiiy. 

—Dr/iaitii.  ijiJIrmily,  ImieeOiiv.  all  fanply 
a  want  of  strength.  DrMIiIy  is  almnat 
always  wpUed  to  pbyiical  weaknea :  •■>■ 
jirniOv  and  imbeeHOf  both  to  bodfb  aod 
mental  weakneaseaiMllity.agaieralbodilr 
weakness:  Mrmitji.  a  local  and  accidental 
we^ne^  bodily  or  mental:  imbeciUi^, 
general  weatoeas  of  the  wbole  ayitem. 

■Uch  ue  lUi/itr.  lunUn^i.  JrtuCZir 

Crvchy  annis  s  "— "— —  Q^  covsa*  Av4  mV- 

SeUt  (debit),  H.  IL.  dititnm.  from  ditro. 
to  owe,  oompned  of  de,  not,  and  kabeo, 
to  bSTe-not  to  birc^  or  to  ham  loat  the 
posssmlon  of.]  1.  That  which  Is  enterwd  In 
an  account  ss  a  debt;  a  recorded  Item  ct 
debt;  a^  the  debUe  eioeed  the  cTedita  - 
£.  That  part  of  an  account  Id  wUch  Is  en- 
tered any  aliicle  of  gooda  fnndahed  to  one. 
or  money  paid  to  or  on  account  of  one:  aa, 
place  that  to  nn  d(KI.—iWtt  sidf.  tn  toab- 
tMBiM,  the  len4»iid  side  of  an  acoovnl. 

Mldt  <deb'itX  K  L  L  To  charge  wHh  aa  > 
debt:  as,  to  deM  a  purchaser  the  anooDt 


IToenIn 

todfftit  th 

I>BUtort(detflt^r).»- 


if  goods  ao 
it-k^^:BBaeci 


Debonair  (de-bfr-nliO.o-  [Fr.  dAonnain - 
de,  from,  ben,  good,  and  atrs  (L  ana\  place, 
eitnctlon;  hence,  dlwoaltlan.1  Character- 
ised by  courtesy,  anabillty,  or  gentleneaa; 
eltgaol;  well-bred;  winolag:  acooiDpllshed. 


iM»oiiaidr(de-be-niian.isd 


Cmrteofttly. 


Daboihf  (de-bosh-), 
deteucA-l     L  To  d 


elegantly;  wlnnlngly:  with  a  genteel  air. 
Tiilinnifmnwfdiilill  nlr^iisl  h  OnoHatr-- 
gentleneM;  kindness;  elegsnre.  -with  all 
irwe  in  the  world.' 

L  [Cormpted  tram 
luch  -A  d«bM*w« 
t  >to   to  qua :  to 

Sometimes  written  i)tMsk. 
I>«l>oacb(d«-bOsh->e.i.    [Fr.  dAsitdtfT.  to 
Issue  from^de,  and  toHek*,  mollh;  L.  Hum. 


WbOncU  (da-b»4hk),  n.  [Ft.  see  l^B- 
BOUCH.]  An  opening;  demand;  hmce.  a 
market  for  goods 

Dnoad»m(di-b0.ditir).  •>.  IFrl  The 
monlb  or  opening  of  a  rlier  or  strait 


a,  Otr,  fat.  full; 


mt,  met.  blr.      pine,  p 


mOAKBOmEAnON 


M-BU«).  «.    IPr.  it- 


. i.  SceBuDLB.)    In,—. 

■o  nnbridUas:  tbe  cnluiuntM  M  gon-ahot 
WDHWU  br  cuttlna  one  or  ill  the  [aiti  Im- 
vUaXaA.  u  the  iBd.  the  noKlM.  Ac. 
MtelB  (<U-br«),  n.  [Fr..  fram  <U,  L  d(t. 
uunder.  apart,  and  hrifr,  to  break.  See 
Bbdib*.)   1.  Fi«cn>nil*r  mbtdah;  ralu:  ai. 


the  dsfrCt  Df  a  baukru) 


by  hirlDg  UT  on* 


gooit,  or  wrnce*:  thai 
0  bauhd  Xo  pay  la  or  mT' 
that  which  Dna  li  obliged 
~  due:  an  obUgatloa;  at. 
.->.  ""d«bt«ol  a  noble- 


I>»»WlittlOT  t  <de-bn-ll'ilKin). «.  IL  <(•,  and 
»»Uin.  to  babble,  tnintuAa  a  bubble.]  A 
bubbling  or  BeetlkiDg  otat.    BaHry. 

I>*lraiMt(dt.b«n^*.t.  [SeeDiBBUiifa.]  To 
dUnraa;  to  pay. 

Mlmt  (dJ>-bU>.  n.  ITt.-^.  and  Imt.  nuA. 
butt    Ttu,  word  b«  lt«  meauluR  froin  the 

I    Beginning: 


bowl  being  hi 


i"p.i 


ilii^  u  that  ol  an  acdii  or  actnai  on  the 

ntaat  (di-bU.Ua),  n      {ft.]    One  who 
'la  makH  hii  Snt 


appeanno* 
Mtatutei 


<di-bU-tthl]k n.   [Pr]  Awon 


detad-at),  i 
BtlDiottena. 
l«t9Mtd(dek'U.dek'ad).n.  It.di 


■unorninDberolten;anaHngateorgronp 
cooalitlnc  of  teoi  ^ecUtcally,  an  iggngate 


bemorecoTTeiH  actnnlliig  to  Um  fotm 
eods  takea  In  Clascal  Latin  when 


Dtc^lng;  deteriorating. 
Dxafon  (deli»8oii),  n.  [Or.  itta,  lea,  and 
oOiua,  a  comer.]  In  gtouL  a  plane  figure 
bating  leu  aidea  and  ten  anglea.  When  all 
the  aidea  and  anglea  an  equal  it  in  a  nvulor 


Dacuoiial(de-lug'on.alX  n-  Of' 

to  a  aevBffon:  having  ten  ildee. 
I>MUTaiiL<<I(i1u>.fnm),«.    Tbe  angUdced 

anelDng  of  Dttaqrammt  (which  aeel 
Mcasnninw  (di-kfrgrun).  n.    iGr.  Stta. 

ten,  and  fframnu,  a  neuch  weight]     A 

Froicta  welglit  ot  10  gnmnx*  or  giima. 

graaune  b^Ds  eqael  to  I&  43M9  gnlna. 
Dmssyn  (de^}ln),  n.    [Or.  deta,  tan,  and 
yyn^  a  female.]    In  tot  a  plant  having  ten 

DMgfrnlCfde-ka-jrni-a).  n.  [See  Decagtr.] 
The  name  jdyen  by  Unnieua  to  tlioae  ordon 
of  plant!  In  nliijitem  which  have  ten  plBtila. 

DtearrslMn,  Dacannona  <de.k»-]f'nf-an. 
deSTjtn  D>>.  a.    Intfll.  having  ten  plitlli. 

I>»>alie4na  (de-ka-bg'dn]).  a.     Having  ten 

I>«cfthednia  (de-ka-hrdnm),  n.  ror  dtta, 
flgon  or  body  taviiiB  b — "-* 


iniflr  Lardlzabalacei^  dU- 
covered  on  the  Ulmalayaa,  TODD  feet  above 
the  wa.  ramartlable  a>  Uie  only  meniber  of 
the  onlernota  climber.  It  lenda  np  levenl 
erect  italki  like  walUng-etlck*,  bearing 
learea  t  feet  long.  It*  fruit,  which  re- 
aemblea  a  ahort  cucnmber.  Il  pidatable,  and 
eaten  by  the  Lepchaa  of  alUdm  fn  the 
HImalayai. 
DeoklClflMttim  (<li-kal'il-fl-ki-ihoii\  n. 
The  removal  of  calcatvoiu  matter,  aa  from 
bonei;  ipeclAcally,  In  dentittty,  the  removal 
of  the  hardening  elemoit  of  the  teeth  by 
ohemlca]  Influence. 

"  (rt*-kat'>l-fT),I.(,   lI.d«,priT.,and 

ii.llme.chalk.]  To  deprive  of  Unie. 

of  thdr  hardenlis  matter,  ao  at  to 
reduce  them  to  gelatine.  See  DtCALcmcA- 

Mcailtn  (dt-ka-U-tr).  n.  [Gr.  drta.  (en. 
and  Fr.  litre.  I  A  French  meature  of  capa- 
city, containing  10  lltrea,  or  OlOtT  cubic 
indhet.  eqaal  to  ii  Imperial  gailont  nearly, 

DacalHlrt  (de-kaivjiet).  n.  ISee  Dka- 
LOOUK]    One  who  erplalns  the  decalogue. 

Danlocno  {Wla-lag}.  n.  [Qr.  deta,  ten, 
and  Utf^,  tpeech  1  The  ten  comraandmenta 
orprcveptaglvBnbyOod  toUoaeaat  Uonnt 
SInal,  which  were  originally  written  on  two 
labka  ot  (tone. 

DeeunsTon  (dc-kun'e-ron).  n.  [Fr.,  tn>ni 
Or.  deta.  ten,  and  htmtra,  a  day]  The 
■nglldiedDameof  the  celebrated  collection 
of  talta  by  B<>cca»ln.  which  contltta  of 
UK  ttoriet.  (en  of  which  are  told  on  each  of 
ten  dayt  by  teven  Udiei  and  thm  gentle- 
men who  had  fled  from  Horence  to  a  coun- 
try houae  dorlng  tbe  plague  of  IStS 

DMUnaMr  (de^-mj.t«r  or  dr-kam'e-t«r), 
n.     EiiKliih  tons  of  Dfcamim  (which  tee). 

MounMra  (da-ka.mA.U-).  n.  [Dr.  d<M,  ten. 

of  length,  cMiilttliiH  of  10  metrn.  and  equal 
to  S83  7  EnEUth  Inchat  or  32  «  feet 
Dscamp  (dS-kampT.  »i    [Fr,  dfcamper—dr, 

march  off  ^  at,  (Jie  anny  ^camptd  at  ilx 


depart:  lo  take  one'a 


(dS-kaap'ment}.  n. 
juui  ■  camp:  a  marchli^  off. 
(di'kan-al),  d.     [3«e  DUJT' 


aii'd«r),  n. 
le.]    InK 


.]    Per. 
k  The  (entta  elata 


(hiee.ormoreplatllt.  It  Inclndn  Dlanthu, 
IjFchnlt,  CenuUnm,  Sailfraga,  Sedum,  Ox- 

SscajidTlaji,  I>Baaiidrona  (da-kan'drl-an, 
de-kan'drutl  a.    In  boL  having  ten  ttament 

SscMia  Ifit-UaT). ».  (C«Ha.)  k  bydrocarb. 
of  amyl (C,H„), and  Uieonly  form  In  whl 
thia  radical  can  be  made  to  eiiil  In  the  tt 

DeouicalU'  (deduns'gll-Ifa'X  a.  [Or.  ileto. 
(en,  and  K.  antpiiar.]  Having  (en  anglea. 
Decant  <dl'kaii(0.  >.t     (Fr.  decanter,  to     . 

inlAvA  tita'tlreof  a 

uton— de.aud  ean- 


.  _,  e^a,  fiom  L  i 

wheel,  Or.laHUM.  a  ft 
hap*  be  fratn  L  L  dees 


bydnKarbon 

— B  In  which 

inthofrae 


(il«-kaDfAt},  I.e.     To  decanL 

X  (dt-kont-Vthnn),  n.  The  act 
ol  pouring  tliinur  gently  from  Itt  leet  or 
aedbnent,  or  frum  one  veiael  hito  another. 
Daomtor  (d*-kaiil'*r).  n.  L  a  veiael  nawl 
lo  decant  llqaon,  or  for  receiving  decanted 
llqnora ;  a  aU«  veatel  or  battle  uaed  for 
holding  wine  or  other  Uqnon  for  lllllng 
the  di4)iktng-glaiteB.~t  One  who  decanti 


DeoipiiTllaiu  (de-i 

(en,  anapAuflon  al 

leavta:  applied  to  the  perianth  of  Rower* 
DMftplMU  (di-kap^Ui  1 1.  pr  -     ' 
■iKiwilMed;  ppr,  dteapiEiUuwi. 
mfUo.  dmMatum,  (o  behead- 


I>W<UPCd  (deiob-pod),  n.  [I 

p«u,  podoa,  a  foot.]    1.  C 

cruttaceana  hating  ten  fei 

dIvUon  of  the  cuTtle-flahi 

preh  entile  anna 
Daoapod  (de^-pod),  a.     Having  ten  feet; 

belonging  to  the  Decapoda 
DMapoda'(de-kap'a-dB),  n.  p<.    [Bee  DIM- 

FOD.T  1,  ThehIgheatDriler(Jcmttaceana,Ba 

called  from  hBvlngflTe  pain  of  lest,  Theyare 


i  which  have  ten 


Id  Anon 


iving  five  pain  of  lest-  .--- 

_jta  Brachyiira,  or  ahort-talled 
'  which  the  name  craba  bat  been 
■lira,  or  longtalled,  hiclndlng 

lobftter,  prawn,  cniTflth,  At.; 
a.  Df  wbicb  the  hermit-crab  It  an 

■  ■       Dfthe 


dibranchlate  cuttle-fllbM  (the _.„ 

the  OctopodaJ   They  have  two  anni  longer 
than  the  other  tight,  and  bear  the  luctoilal 
dlacB  only  at  the  extremltlea. 
DMftpodu,  Deoapodotu  (de-kap'o-daJ.  de. 
.. — ,-  .._->    .     -fionglna  to  tt ■" ' 


irtcnaU.  ]  To  deprive  of  ca 
(d(-klr1)on-li-i"ahonX  n. 


b.  VT-  ton;      ng,  ^vo\ 


I,  Uen;  th,  Uln; 


'i  irig:    wh.  icUg;    lb,  a 


DECARBONIZE 


676 


DEGENTRAIIZATION 


The  process  of  depiiving  of  carbon;  as,  the 
deeariHmitation  of  cast-iron,  a  process  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  conrert  cast-iron  into 
steel  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  malleable 
iron. 

DeoailMlllie  (dfi-kftr'bon-Iz),  v.t  prel  A  pp. 
deearboniud;  ppr  deearbonmna.  [De  and 
earbcnizt.]  To  deprive  of  carbon;  as,  to 
deoarbonize  steeL 

Deoard  t  (dd-lUlrd').  v.  L    To  discard. 

You  hare  cut  those  by.  dtxardal  them.  FUtchtr. 

DecardlBAllse  (de-kHi'din-al-IzX  v.e.  \I>t 
and  eardinoi]  To  remove  from  the  rank  of 
cardinal 

DecasUoll  (delca-stik),  n.  [Or.  deka,  ten, 
and  9iicho9^  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of 
ten  lines. 

Decaityla  (delca-stni  n.  [Or.  rfdto,  ten« 
and  «^iof,  a  column.]  A  portico  or  colon- 
nade of  ten  columns. 

Deoastylo  (delca-BtnX  a.  Decorated  with 
or  ha^jng  ten  columns ;  as,  a  deeastyU  col- 
onnade. 

Deca87lla1llC(de'ka-sil-lab''ik>,  a.  [Or. 
deka,  ten,  and  tyUabi,  a  syllable.]  Having 
ten  syllables;  as,  a  deeatyuabie  verse. 

Decay  (d^-ki'X  v.l  [O.Fr.  deeaer;  Pr.  dtcat- 
er;U.  deoadere,  from  L.  de.  down,  and  eado, 
to  falL]  To  pass  gradually  from  a  sound, 
prosperous,  or  penect  state,  to  a  less  per- 
fect state,  or  toward  weakness,  or  dissolu- 
tion; to  become  weaker;  to  become  decom- 
posed or  corrupted;  to  rot;  to  be  gradually 
impaired;  to  waste  away;  as,  our  bodies 
decay  in  old  age;  our  str^igth  deeayt. 

The  woods  ti*€t{y,  the  woods  dtav^,  and  falL 

Ill  fares  the  land  tohastenfaig  IDs  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  Mt^y. 

GtUsmith. 

The  garlands  fade,  the  vows  are  worn  away; 
So  dies  her  love,  and  so  my  hopes  4ea^.    /V/r. 

8th.  To  decline,  deteriorate,  degenerate, 
waste,  wither,  fade,  rot,  moulder,  fail 
Decay  (dd-k&O.  v.<.    To  cause  to  fail;  to  im- 
pair; to  bring  to  a  worse  state.    [Kare.] 

Infirmity,  that  dtemys  the  wise,  doth  ever  make 
better  the  fool.  ShaM. 

Decay  (d6-kiO*  ^  l-  Gradual  failure  of  health, 
strength,  soundness,  prosperity,  or  any 
species  of  excellence  or  penection;  decline 
to  a  worse  or  less  perfect  state ;  tendency 
toward  dissolution  or  extinction;  a  state  of 
depravation  or  diminution;  decomposition; 
putrefaction;  as,  the  decay  of  the  body  or 
mind;  the  decay  of  virtue;  the  decay  of  an 
empire. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  dt<ny. 

Lev.  XXV.  35. 

His  {Johnson's)  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
intellectual  €ttct^y.  Mtumuimy. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled,  .  .  . 

Before  Decays  eiCscini;  fingers 

Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers.   Byron. 

2.t  Cause  of  decay. 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers, 
is  the  dtcay  of  the  whole  age.  Bmc*n, 

Deoayedness  (dd-ki'ed-nes),  n.    A  state  of 
being  impaired:  decayed  state. 
Decayer  (d6-k&'toX  ^    ^^^^  which  causes 

Decease  (dd-sds'Xfk  [^-  <f^ote>  natural 
death,  from  L.  dseeetutf  departure— <f«,  and 
eedo,  eeeeum,  to  go.]  Ltt  departure;  hence, 
departure  from  ttils  life;  death. 

Moses  and  Elias.  who  appeared  in  glory,  and 
spoke  of  his  dtetast,  which  he  should  accomplish  at 
Jerusalem.  Luke  ix.  31. 

8th.  Death,  demise,  dissolution. 
Decease  (dd-sdsO,  v.t.    To  depart  from  this 
life;  to  die. 

This  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceastd 
As  he  was  601 


>m. 


SMak. 


Deceased  (dh-wbeV\  p.  and  a.  Departed 
from  life;  dead,  it  is  frequently  used  as  a 
Boun,  the  word jperson  being  understood;  as, 
the  deceaeed  left  his  home  m  good  health. 

Decedent  (dd-sdd'entX  a.  [L.  deeedeHM,  de- 
eedentie,  pp.  of  deeedo,  to  depart— dtf,  from, 
and  cede,  to  go.]  Departing;  removing. 
[Eare.] 

Decedent  (dft-sdd'entX  n.  A  deceased  person. 
(American.  ] 

Deceit  (dS-s«fi  n.  [O.E  deeeipt;  O.Fr. 
deeepte,  from  L.  deeeptue,  deceit,  and  that 
from   decipio,   deceptum.     See   Deceitb.  ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  deceitful;  guileful- 
ness;  deceitfulness. 

O.  that  d«eea  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  I  SMaJk. 

2.  The  act  of  misleading  a  person;  the  lead- 
ing of  another  person  to  believe  what  is 


false,  or  not  to  believe  what  is  true,  and 
thus  to  insnare  him;  any  declaration,  arti- 
fice, stratagem,  or  practice,  which  misleads 
another,  or  causes  him  to  believe  what  is 
false;  act  of  fraud;  cheat;  fallacy. 

My  Ups  shall  not  speak  wickedness,  nor  my  tongue 
utter  tUcta.  Job  xxviL  4. 

And  imagine  ^tor^Kr  all  the  daylong.   Ps.xxxviiLu. 

8.  In  law,  any  trick,  device,  craft,  collusion, 
false  representation,  or  underhand  practice, 
used  to  defraud  another.— /^VatMi.  Deenh 
Hon,  Deceit  8ee  under  Fraud.  —8th.  Arti- 
fice, craft,  cunning,  deception,  double-deal- 
ing, duplicity,  fraud,  guile,  stratagem, 
treachery,  trick,  wUe. 

DeceitfDl  (d6-sdt'ful).  a.  Full  of  deceit; 
tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  or  insnare; 
tricldw;  fraudulent;  cheating;  as,  deceHftu 
words;  deceitful  practices;  deceitful  persons. 

The  smiles  of  Joy.  the  tears  of  woe 
Dectttfut  shine,  deceitful  flow, — 
There's  nothing  true  kMit  Heaven.      Mtore. 

Stn.  Counterfeit,  delusive,  designing,  falla- 
cious, false,  fraudulent  hollow,  hypomtical, 
illusive,  insidious,  insincere,  trlckish.  wUy. 
Deceitfolly  (d6-s6t'ful-UX  adv.  in  a  deceit- 
ful manner;  fraudulently;  wiUi  deceit;  in  a 
manner  or  with  a  view  to  deceive. 

The  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and  Hamor 
his  f»!Ctiet  decettftUly.  Gen.  xxxiv.  13. 

Deceitfulness  (d6-s£t^ul-nesX  n.  Disposi- 
tion or  tendency  to  mislead  or  deceive;  the 
quality  of  being  fraudulent;  a^  the  deceit- 

fulneu  of  sin;  a  man's  deceitfmneu  may  be 
habitual;  the  d«eei(fu2ne«  of  a  man's  prac- 
tices. 

Deceltless  (d6-s£tlesX  a.  Free  from  deceit 
Bp,  HaU.    [Bare.]  

Deceivable  (dfi-sSv'arblX  a.  [See  Deoexvb.] 
L  Subject  to  deceit  or  imposition;  cai>able 
of  being  misled  or  entrapped;  exposed  to 
imposture;  as,  youna  persona  are  very  de- 
ceivable. 'Blind  and  tnerefore  deceivable.* 
Milton.— '2.  t  Subject  or  apt  to  produce  error 
or  deception;  deioeitfuL  'Deoevtable  tradi- 
Uous.'    JfOtofk 

Deceivaldeness  (dd-sSv'arbl-nesX  n.  L  Lia- 
bleness  to  be  deceived.— 2.  Liableness  to 
deceive;  deceitfulness.  '  kVL  deceivoMteneee 
of  unrighteousness.*    2  Then.  iL  10. 

DeceivaUy  (dft-sSv'a-bli),  adv.  In  a  deceiv- 
able manner. 

Deceive  (de-sdV),  v.t  pret  &  pp.  deceived; 
ppr.  deceiving.  [Fr.  d6eevoir,  from  L.  de- 
cipio, to  take  down  or  from ;  hence,  to  catoh, 
entrap,  b^n>ii®t  cheat— d«,  down,  and  eapio, 
to  taike.  ]  L  To  mislead  the  mind  of ; 
to  cause-to  err;  to  cause  to  believe  what  is 
false,  or  disbelieve  what  is  true;  to  impoae 
on;  to  delude. 
Take  heed  that  no  man  dectrve  you.  Mat  xxiv.  4. 

If  we  say  we  have  no  sin.  we  dtferve  ourselves. 

t  JohnL  4- 

Your  father  hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my 
wages  ten  tiroes.  Gen.  xxxL  7. 

2.  To  cauae  to  fall  in  fulfilment  or  realiza- 
tion; to  fruatrato  or  diaappoint 

I  now  believed 
The  happy  dav  approach'd. 
Nor  are  my  nopei  deceived.    Dvyden. 

at  To  take  from;  to  rob  by  fraudulence  or 

atealth. 

Plant  firuit  trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  i^Irwitv 
the  trees.  Bacen. 

4.  To  cauae  to  pass  pleaaanUy;  to  wile  away. 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived  the  listless 
hour.  tVcrdswrth. 

Stn.  To  mislead,  beguile,  delude,  iUude, 
cheat,  circumvent,  overreach,  mock. 
DecelTer  (dd-sftv'^r),  n.    One  who  deceives; 
one  who  leads  into  error;  a  cheat;  an  im- 
postor. 

My  father  peradventure  will  feel  me,  and  I  shaO 
seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver.  Gen.  xxviL  ix 

December  (de-semli^rX  n.  [L. .  from  decern, 
ton;  this  being  the  tonth  month  among  the 
early  Romans,  who  b^an  the  year  in  March.  ] 
The  twelfth  and  last  month  in  the  vear,  in 
which  the  sun  touches  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, at  the  winter  solstice,  being  then  at 
hia  greatest  diatance  aouth  of  the  equator 

Decondentate  (dS-sem-den'UtX  a.  [L 
decern,  ton,  and  derUatue,  toothed.]  Having 
ten  points  or  teeth. 

Decemfld  (d6-aem'fldX  a.  [L.  decern,  ten, 
and  fido,  to  divide.]  In  boi.  ton-cleft; 
divided  into  ton  parts;  having  ten  diviaiona: 
applied  to  perianths. 

Decemlocmar  (de-sem-iok'Q-lAr),  a.    rL. 

decern,  ton.  and  tocstita,  a  little  bag  or  cell.] 
In  bat.  having  ten  cells  fur  seeds:  applied  to 
ca];>sule& 


Decempedal  (de-sem'p^dalX  a.  [L.  dsoem, 
ten,  and  OM,  a  foot]  L  Having  ten  feet,  ait 
a  decapod.— 2. t  Ten  feet  in  length.  BaiUy. 

DeoemTlr  (d6-sem'v«rx  n.  pL  DecemTlia, 
Deoemyln  (df-sem'ven,  de-sem'vi-rl>  (L 
decetn.  ten,  and  vir,  a  man.]  1.  One  of  tea 
magistrates,  who  had  absolute  authority  in 
ancient  Rome,  from  ac  449  to  447.  —2.  One 
of  ton  men  in  authority  or  appointed  for  a 
special  purpose. 

Decemylral  (dd-sem'v^r-alX  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  decemvirs  in  Rome. 

Decemvlrate  (d6-aem'v«r-&t),  n.  [L  deeem- 
viratuM,  the  rank  or  office  of  a  decemvir. 
SeeDBOKMViR.]  1.  The  ofDce  or  term  of  office 
of  the  deonnvirs  or  ten  magistrates  in  Room. 
who  had  absolute  authority  for  two  yeara.— 
2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

Decencet  (dd'sensX  n.  Decency.  'What 
with  more  doeenee  were  in  silence  kept' 
Dryden. 

Decency  (dfi'sen-si),  n.  [L.  dec^ntia,  comeii- 
ness,  decency.  See  Dbcbnt.  1  L  The  state 
or  quality  ox  being  decent,  fit,  suitabia,  or 
becoming,  in  words  or  behaviour;  propriety 
of  form/m  social  intercourse,  in  actiona  or 
diaoourae;  proper  formality;  becoming  oetv- 
mony;  modesty;  freedom  from  ribaldry  or 
obscenity. 

The  consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
bcfaig  of  a  thing,  b  wliat  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
that  thing:  what  is  suiuble  or  unsuiuhle  to  it;  and 
from  this  springs  the  notion  of  decent  or  indcccncjr. 
that  which  becomes  or  misbecomes.  S0i$tk 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  ot  decent  is  want  of  sense. 

Eari^Xett-emimM. 

2.  That  which  is  decent  or  becoming.  '  The 
external  deeenmeeot  worship*  Atterbury. 
Stn.  Decorum,  modesty,  propriety,  suitoble- 
ness,  becomingness. 

Decennary  (deKsen'na-ri),n.  [L  deeenniuwi. 
a  period  of  ten  years— ^(feee«pi»  ten,  and 


ten 

each,  by  tens,  from  decem.  ten;  the  ooxreot 
spellinc  would  therefore  be  decmary.\  In 
2ato,  authing  consisting  of  ten  freeboldeva 
and  their  families. 

Decennial  (d6-sen'ni-alX  a.  [L.  dectvmaJtiM, 
of  ten  years,  ten  years  long.  See  Dbcsk- 
NIUM.  ]  L  Continuing  for  ten  years;  conaiaUng 
of  ten  yeara;  aa,  a  dscemual  period.— 
2.  HappMiing  every  ten  years;  aa,  aeccnnial 
gamea. 

Decennlnm  (d£-aen'ni-umX  n.  [L.— decern, 
ten,  and  amnue,  a  year.]  A  period  of  ten 
yeara.  'Theae  .  .  .  come  within  the  preasnt 
deeenniunk.'    HaUam. 

DecennoTal,  Decennovaxr  (dft-sen'nd-val. 
d6-sen'n6-varriX  a.  [L.  ascem,  ten,  and 
novem,  nine.]  Pertaining  to  the  nmnber 
nineteen;  dengnating  a  period  or  circle  of 
nineteen  veara.    [Rare.  ] 

Decent  (dfi'sent),  a.     (L  decetu.decentie, 

Spr.  of  decet,  it  becomes.]  L  Becoming; 
t;  suiUble,  in  words,  behaviour,  dress,  and 
ceremony;  seemly;  decorous:  as,  deeemt 
language;  decent  conduct  or  actions;  decent 
ornaments  or  dress.  *Hones^  and  decent 
carriage.'  Shak.  'Before  his  d^cfnf  steps.' 
Milton.  —2.  Comely;  graceful;  well-fonned. 

A  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 

O'er  the  iftoM/ shoulders  drawn.    JftflAM. 

Z.  Free  from    immodesty;    not  obaotoe; 

modest 

The  EuDondans  seem  to  have  been  of  opUett 
that  it  was  not  decent  for  them  to  be  stripped  at  the 
performance  of  tliisreligtottS  rite.  ^erttK. 

4.  Moderate;  not  large;  tolerable;  paanble; 
respectable;  as,  a  decent  foriime;  he  made 
a  very  decent  sort  of  appearance.  *  Any  man 
of  decent  talents.'  standard  newepaper. 
[CoUoq.] 

Decently  (dfi'aent-li),  adv.  1.  In  a  decent 
or  becoming  manner;  with  propriety  of  be- 
haviour or  apeech;  with  modeaty. 

Past  hope  of  safety,  'twas  his  latest  care. 

Like  falling  Oesar,  decently  to  die.        i>rydm, 

2.  Tolerably;  passably;  fairly.    [CoUoq.) 

The  greater  part  of  the  pieces  It  coBiains  nay  b« 
said  to  be  very  decently  written.  Bdm.  JU», 

Decentneea  (dd'aent-neaX  n.    Decency. 

DecentraUiatlon  (d6-aenara]-b-4"ahaa>. «. 
The  act  of  diatribuung  what  haa  been  c«a> 
tralized  or  brought  to  a  common  centra ; 
apeciflcally,  in  poLiHee,  the  act  of  dialribat- 
ing  among  a  number  of  places  throu^KMit 
a  country  the  adminiatration  of  ito  internal 
alTaira,  aa  opposed  to  the  adminiatration  of 
them  from  one  centre,  aa  the  seat  of  govcro- 
ment;  or  the  act  of  distributing  anaong  a 
number  of  indivldnala  the  power  in  a  atatet. 


Fite.  fir,  fat,  f»U;       md,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mdve;       tube,  tub,  b«ll;       oil,  pound;      li,  8c.  abtme;     jT.  8c  f«yL 


DKcnuTioir 


IMlaaln  dU-krWU-anl^,  B.L  pnt 
«  pp.  dKkriitKiiHBd ;  ppr.  dnArutianto- 
ino.  IDt  tni  eMrUliania.i  To  turn  from 
ChrliUulti;  to  buiiti  ChriMlu  beUet  ud 
priDClplH  trom, 

MoUun*^    S«  Siaai^TiiiH. 

DMbUbla  (d^Hd'ft-blX  a.   Hut  nuy  be  d»- 

D*cUa  (d»i1dl  «L  pret.  ft  pp.  dnukd; 
l^r.  dnufinf.  (L.  4teido — dt,  and  asdo,  to 
Mrlke.  la  cut.]    Lt  To  cut  oil;  In  Hpanu. 


Lnit«ftd  at  pUcIng  ths  vbole  power 
taaoil*  o(  ong  tsdlildiuL 

buU  whit 

IbtiKtof 

—11       , r 

Mta  ol  bMsc  upti 

DMnW^  (di^eVU-bl).  ■.    ThU  mv  b* 

DtoimaiaiM^ltiaD),  n.  (L  tUi*ptio,dl' 
tepttonit.  ft  decHrliu,  from  dedpia,  dtay- 
tuK  Sga  DbcIIVK  [  1.  Tka  Kt  ol  dH»fl> 
Ing  or  nililMdhiE. 

All^in^|iMiMl>*ndi>pfilTtii(i>CtluHil(BLi>likk. 

t  Tha  Hate  of  being  tUealTed  or  inWed;**. 
Incaqtlm*  md  tnaracrianced  roath  1*  paeB- 
lUrU  lUbla  lo  Ml  iuta  JawjWw, 


dtHpHon.— ^mud.  Dtet^im,  DtmiL    9m 
—■— F«luIi.-flTlr.B— '■-"-  ■■ — "  -■"- 
,   tnck.   ohut. 


DMNptm  (di-H[/UT>,  a.  Tradlm  lo  d«- 
cdTa;  lutiiog  power  lo  aibtoul  or  Impmi 
Uitt  Dpbdoni;  (■.■dut^fc*  comilimun 
or  upMtnoM— WMplfM  eadnua.  In  mu- 
fiff,  Uia  cloH  of  ■  phTmiB  on  mar  other  chonl 
tbui  thM  of  Ihe  ionic  preceded  by  that  of 
the  dominuL-STM.  lUia,  deliufn,  lUa- 
naj,  Itlltdotu.  decelUnL 

I>Mapm<4r(da-HpmT-ll),  ode.     in  ■  nun- 

BMIptmaNI  (dt-iep^T-nee),  il  The 
power  oE  decelTlngi  (hBleodeDcrortptneM 

BWNpUvltT  (di««-llta-tl).  H.  A  Iblns 
whlflu  decHree;  ft  ihem.    [Rajo.] 

riE>iilr  >wv  V  ■  ThinE.'twi  va  OKwttnvtw,  ft 
sEwjUii(.->kki>  u  hJ  tmci  iM  ilci,  (^rira, 
I>M*pt«I7(d«-ftepto-rn  a.  Tendlostode- 
calTBi  conUlnlng  quilltlee  or  mewu  id- 

DMani(d«4tin;i  e.t  [L  dmrrH,  to  decree 
-de,  from,  end  eerao,  Qi.  krini,  to  aapa- 
rele,  lo  dliUncnlih.  Root  In  Skr.  kri,  to 
taperftte,  lo  know.l  ].  la  Seela  law.  to 
jBdife;  to  ftdjodse. 

1 1  To  dlicem;  to  i 

Dvconi  (d*-ft*ni^  tL    la  SecU  lav.  to  de- 


i""'™*X';" 


DMemttnn  <dM*ni1-tar),  n.  luScau  Itm. 

•olved  to  ftppnl  anlnil  the  d4titmilwt  of 

the  Indue. 
IM0«p)<<li4trp^,v.(.   [L.  dMrrps,  to  plnck 

off)   Toplnekoff:  toerop. 
DMNIplI  ^M^tTp^'^.  a.    [L  tf«itf]i(iu,  pp. 

of  deenw.  dMrrpOnH.  to  crop,  to  plock  off 

— dt,  off!  and  enrse,  to  pluck.  ]    Cropped. 
DMnpabl«t(d»4«ipmi),  a.     That  mij 

be  plucked. 
DMMptW»(dft4trp'dioa),n.     1.  The  act  of 

pulUna  or  plncklM  off!  a  cmpplnt.  — 1 1  Tluit 

which  11  puled  otfor  aeparated ,  a  fn^meaL 


TttCaZttUani  (dCiirU'ihan),  n.  (I.  d«rr- 
lotis— di,  andefrto.  toitrlre.]  Btrlfe;  con- 
teat  for  maiCary     Sir  T.  finneM, 

Dmmm  t  (d*->«0.  *.     Deceaaa.    Sftn—T. 

Ttlinnnlllll  I  (d*->ei'>haii).  n.  (I.  d«H*>a, 
rfftOfUfiorui,  a  going  ftwftj,  ft  departure — da, 
from,  and aidii,  cuium,  togo  )    Deparlan: 

Daebum  (lU-chUm'),  1 1.  [Tt.  dMarmtr, 
to  lake  off  a  ipelL  See  CHIUI.I  To  re- 
more  the  ipell  or  enchantment  of;  lo  dlaen- 
chant.  -  Cared  bj  OtdumnAtg  Ihe  witch- 
craft.'   Barrtf. 

rtltttTimt  ^a^la^k).  a.    in  lUr.  (une  ft> 


bf  ipving  the  victory  to  one  ftl^  or  tl 
other;  to  detefmlne  the  iMOe  or  retolt  c 


DMdda(dfrdd'Y  t.l.  Todelemlne:  to  form 
a deHnlla opinion;  tooomstaaGoncIiulon; 
to  ppHiounoe  ft  Judgment;  ai,  the  oonit  de- 
cidtd  Id  faToni  ol  Ihs  defendant, 

Wlu>li>Ui:in<>>lMailDcunilli>aniI   /y)>>, 

DMldaa(d«-tld'ed).<>.  1,  Well  Buuked;  clear: 
nneqiilrocfti;  thfttpntaanend  todoabt;free 
fruia  ftmUlgnttr  or  nuoertalntjr;  nnmialak- 
ftble;  nnqaeellonable;  fti.  ft  clfcidHl  improre- 
ment.    'A  dicided  taate  lor  icieaoe.'  JVm- 


mocooi  membrane  ol  the  nCenu.  after  the 
reception  Into  the  latter  of  the  tranresnaled 
oTum,  the  name  being  glTSn  to  It  becanae  It 
1ft  dlKtaused  ftl  partiultloD.  At  an  earl; 
■taga  of  the  derelopmant  of  the  human 
otuD  the  deddaa  eihlbll*  a  tbreetold  dJvl- 
ftlon ,  the  larer  bnmedialalTUning  the  ntslIM 
oailtT  being  called  the  dMJdua  Mrs  (tnie 
decldna),  the  ftacoiid  la|«r  or  that  Inunadl- 
alelr  InveiUng  ttw  embno  being  galled  the 
ibd&wr^;lHa(tBmed-bBckdiddD^«blla 
a  third  ajn,  or  ntbei  a  vedal  derelop- 
ment  of  part  of  the  daeidiia  wrB,  la  called 
Ihe  dKidua  (rretiiw  OaM  lieddna). 
De(ldUlB(dfr^d'a-Uia.  A  term  applied 
tolhoie  mammali,  H  Uau.tfae  Qoadranuuia. 


Deddnlb  (<l«->ld-a'l-U). ».  Deddooaueu. 
KtiOi.    (Rani 

DMMBOOa  (dMId'll-aftX  a.  [L  dteiduu. 
i«ertde-de,  and  tatto,  to  faU.)  Fftlling:  not 
parennlfti  or  partDauent;  ■peclllcalljr.  (a)  In 
M.  applied  both  to  treea  whoee  leant  fell 
1b  intnmn  and  to  the  tearea  or  other  parte 
of  the  plant  which  do  ao  fall;  thoa  a  aicid- 
wnj  cdyi  la  one  which  fallftftloog  with  the 
corolla  and  alamena:  oppoeed  tofiemuHuni. 
(fi)  In  Ktt.  applied  to  parte  wbkih  taU  off 
at  a  certain  ftUge  of  an  anlmil'i  eilitence. 
at  Ibe  hair.  liMDa,  and  teetb  of  certain 

DgcMncnuBM*  (dt-eld'a-ne-Dte),  n.    The 
quallCj  of  falling  once  a  jear. 
DMdarun  (de'tTgnm}.  n.    The  aogUdied 
fann  of  d^^raiHHM  (which  BeejL 

M  tdk-U-gnm),  n.    A  Reach 

le-tenlh  ofagramme. 

IftUXn.  ^.. from L deem, 
ct  or  poalUan  of  two  planete 


t.  Ft.  Ion;     ng,  ilivi 


imber  hi- 


j  (dl«i-»-trX  n-  A  Ftenoh  ni 
It;  equal  lo  one-tCDth  of  a  III 

1  <d6-tU1i-on),  n. 

>Ived  to  the  tenth  power; 
cording  to  En^rllth  notatlDn,  ■  nuiiiDa  m- 
Tolred  to  the  tenth  power,  or  a  unit  with 
■litr  dpheti  annexed;  according  to  the 
French  notetlon,  ft  thouttnd  Involred  to 
the  eleventh  power,  or  a  anil  with  tblrty- 


(d^-aHll- 

JKwitlon  ol  one  of  a  decUllon  eonl 
DeeUUimUKdt-eilll-oDthVo  lli< 
of  unllj  divided  bj  a  decliUoD;  oi 


magnitude  i 


a  (de'il-malV  a. 


(Fr.,  from  L  den- 


denotea  tentht.  tiie  n 


b>  dedmala:  nnmbem 

ordeaeaMjBa.derfHcrnolatlon:  adieiHul 
GolDi^ — iMefnol  arltitmffic,  in  a  general 
•eoaOi  denolea  the  oonsnion  tyaUtra  M  arith- 
metic. In  which  the  decimal  or  denai? 
ecale  of  niunbere  la  uied.  or  In  which  the 
plaoca  of  the  flgurea  change  their  value  In 
a  tenfold  proportion,  the  valae  being  ten 

the  Idt  hand,  and  ten  Umei  leu  for  evei^ 
tovardi  the  right  In  ft  more 
muiciaa  Huite,  however.the  term  ii  applied 
to  decimal  fnctiont.  —  Decimal  fraetion, 
a  fraction  whoee  denominator  it  10.  or  aome 
number  prodnced  by  the  conUiiued  mulli- 
pllcatlon  of  10  M  a  factor,  anch  aa  100, 1000, 
Ac.  In  the  Dotation  of  decimalt  the  deno- 
ninator  la  otnally  omitted,  and  to  indicate 
Ita  vftlDa  a  point  la  placed  to  Ihe  left  ol  ea 
manr  Ignret  of  the  numerator  aa  there  are 
dphen  In  the  denomlDator.  Should  there 
not  be  a  tDBlclcnt  Dumber  of  flgurea  in  the 
nonerator,  aa  many  ciphen  are  prellied  at 
•npidj  the  deflcienej.  Thua  A,  ,)i,  lA,, 
f£,  or  tiJi  are  dedmalt.  and^  are  nnaUy 
wHtlen  7,  M,  DOS,  7e,  t7&  Fromtbenota- 
tdon  of  dedmala  It  la  evident  that  the  flgure 
followlog  the  decimal  point 
-  'ha  next  Boure  hundredthi, 
andtht,  so.  Hence,  the 
valnei  of  Donrei  In  decunajt,  aa  well  aa  tn 
whole  nnmben,  are  Increaaed  in  a  tenlold 
ratio  bi  nmovug  Ifaem  one  place  towarda 
the  Mt  hand,  and  dImlDlahed  in  the  lame 
rath)  bjr  removing  tbera  one  place  to  the 
rl^t;  and  hence,  alu,  all  operatlont  in 

manner  aa  thcee  in  whole  numben,  doe 
atlentloD  being  paid  to  the  poiltlcn  of  the 
eeparatlngpolnt— I>(ejnlalf^e<Ku^(,ftmeft- 
Blnw  the  unit  of  which  la  divided  Into  ten 
eqnal  part*.  —Dteimal  lyiltm,  eae  M  ITUC.I. 

DmIbuI  (de'tl-mal),  n.  Any  niunber  «- 
piMaed  In  tbo  ecale  of  tent;  tpedflcallr,  and 
almoat  eicloalvel/,  a  declnul  fracUon.  8ee 
under  the  adjective. 

D*elnumgl>l(de'ftl>mal-lam),  n.  The  theorj 
or  QVtem  of  a  dedmtl  cnmncy.  of  dedmal 
wei^tL  meaaorea.  &c. 

act  of  reducing  or  caating  lo  conform  to 
Ihe  decimal  tnlem. 

I>eclllUdb>(de'al-mal-li),  v.t.   To  reduce  to 
the  dedmal  lyitcm;  at.  to  deeiwuitiu  cur- 
rency, welflfat^  meaaurea,  Ae. 
~— my  (deW-mal-li),  ode.    By  lent;  by 
of  dedmalt. 

'  (de'li-mitX  e.t  pret  A  pp.  d«t- 
>r.  dteimaUHff-  (L.  deeimo,  dteu 
1  lelect  by  lot  evetr  tenth  man 


enth  put  o: 
litb  with  de* 


!a.l    1 


lelect  by  lot  end  pnni 

oolleoUon  of  prieonetl.— S.  To  deetmy  a 
gnat  but  Indefinite  number  ol;  at,  Iho  Ih' 
bahltanti  were  iaetnuitMA  b;  fever;  the 
troopa  were  dtein^Ud  by  the  enemy'a  Pre: 
thit  lati  la  DOW  the  otnal  meaning  of  the 

II  (EnirUndl  hmd  drtfmtftd  ItHlf  lor  a  qimttoa 

DMlntAUon  (de-ii-mi'ihonX  w-  I.t  A  tfth' 
Ing— £.  A  teleclion  of  every  tenth  by  lot. 
aa  for  pnnlehment,  Ac. 

a.  The  deatrucllon  of  a  great  but  indeHnite 
proportion  of  people,  at  of  an  army  or  In- 
habltaDta  of  a  country;  aheavyloaaof  life. 

w.  wig;   wb,  vAlg;    ih,  anue.— See  Kit. 
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Dedmator  (de'si-m&t-toX  n.  One  who  or 
that  which  decimates. 

D^dnitoe  (da'Bi-m&-trX  n.  A  French  mea- 
sure of  length  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
metres  or  8  "88710  inches. 

DednuAe  (des'i-mdlX  n.  In  muHe,  a  group 
of  ten  notes,  marked  *10'  over  the  top,  and 
plured  in  the  time  of  eight  or  four. 

Deolmo-sexto  (de'si-mO-seks^tdX  n,  [L.] 
The  size  of  one  fold  of  a  sheet  of  printing 
paper  when  doubled  so  as  to  make  sixteen 
leaves:  said  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  of  a  book. 
Written  nsnalbr  10mo. 

Bedplier  (d§-^fto}.  v.t  [Fr.  diohifrer,  to 
decipher  ~d0,  and  chiffre.  a  cipher.  See 
CiPH^]  L  To  explain  what  is  written  in 
ciphers,  by  finding  what  letter  each  charac- 
ter or  mark  represents;  as,  to  deeipkeT  a 
letter  written  in  secret  characters. 

Zdmane,  that  had  the  character  in  her  heart,  could 
easily  dtdptur  it.  Sir  P.  Sidtuy. 

2.  To  read  what  is  written  in  obscure,  par- 
tiallj  obliterated,  or  badly  formed  charac- 
ters. —8.  To  discover  or  explain  the  meaning 
of,  as  of  something  that  is  obscure  or  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood.  '  To  decmW  an  am- 
biguous speech. '  ^oAfuon.  — 4.  To  describe 
or  delineate.    [Bare  in  this  sense.] 

Could  I  give  Tou  a  Uvely  representation  of  guilt 
and  horror  on  this  hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath 
and  decipher  eternal  veni^eance  on  the  other,  then 
mif^ht  I  show  you  the  condition  of  a  sinner  hearincf 
himself  denied  by  Christ  SatUh, 

6.t  To  find  out;  to  detect;  to  discover;  to 
reveal 

What's  the  newsf-> 

That  TOu  are  both  decipktrtd,  that's  the  news. 

For  TUlains  marked  by  rape.  Shak. 

What  needs  either  your  'mum'  or  her  'budget?' 
the  white  will  dtcipheriaa  well  enough.        Shak. 

DectolieraUe  (d§-sI'f6r-arblX  a.  That  may 
be  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

Dedpliarer  (dd-sffdr-^rX  n.  One  who  ex- 
plains what  is  written  in  ciphers  or  written 
obscurely. 

Deciplierniaiit  (d6-ef  fto-mentX  n.  Act  of 
deciphering.    [Rare.] 

DedBlon  (dd-si'zhon),  n.  [L.  deeisio,  deei- 
«ionw,  a  cutting  off,  a  decision.  SeeDEOlDB.] 
l.t  Act  of  separation  or  cutting  off;  detach- 
ment of  a  part;  division.  Bp.  Pearaon.— 
2.  Determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt; 
final  Judgment  or  opinion  in  a  case  which 
has  been  under  deliberation  or  discussion; 
as,  the  dedtion  of  the  Supreme  Court;  he 
has  considered  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  come  to  a  deeition. 

Her  full  and  earnest  ejre 
Over  her  snow>coId  breast  and  angrr  cheek 
Kept  watch,  waiting  decision.  Tennyson. 

Z.  Determination,  as  of  a  contest  or  event; 
end,  as  of  a  struggle;  arbitrament;  as,  the 
deeuion  of  a  battle  by  arms. 

Their  arms  are  to  the  last  dtcisien  bent. 

And  fortune  labours  with  the  rast  intent.  Dryden. 

4  Report  of  the  opinions  uid  determina- 
tions of  any  tribunal;  as,  read  the  dtfcmoiu 
of  the  Ck>urt  of  King's  Bench,  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  ^.  —5.  The  quality  of  being 
decided;  unwavering  firmness;  prompt  and 
fixed  determination;  as,  a  man  of  <ie<n«i(m.~ 
Deeiaion,  Determination,  Resolution.  Each 
of  these  words  has  two  meanings,— the  one 
bein;  the  act  of  deciding,  determining,  re- 
solvmg;  the  other  implying  a  habit  of  mind. 
It  is  in  the  latter  use  that  the  words  are 
here  compared.  Deeisiont  the  quality  of 
making  up  one's  mind  promptly  and  clearly 
upon  any  disputed  or  oifflcttlt  point;  deter- 
mination^ the  settling  upon  some  line  of  ac- 
tion with  a  fixed  purpose  to  stick  to  it:  it 
may  often  be  nearly  allied  to  stubbornness; 
retolution,  the  mental  habit  of  following  out 
with  constancy  taxy  course  the  mind  has 
fixed  upon. 

Martin  Luther  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
pompt  decision,  his  steadfast  deUrmination,  and 
his  inflexible  resointion.  Goodrich. 

Dedlive  (dd-sl'siv).  a.  1.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  determining  a  question,  doubt, 
contest,  event,  &c\  final;  conclusive;  put- 
ting an  end  to  controversy:  as,  the  opinion 
of  the  court  is  dedeive  oi  the  auestion;  the 
victory  was  dedeive.— 2.  Marked  by  deci- 
sion or  prompt  determination. 

A  noble  instance  of  this  attribute  of  the  decisive 
character.  y.  Foster. 

DedslTely  (dfi-ti'slv-ll),  adv.  In  a  conclu- 
sive manner:  in  a  manner  to  end  delibera- 
tion, controversy,  doubt,  or  contest 

DedslYeneM  (dd-si'siv-nesX  n.  L  The  qua- 
lity of  ending  doubt,  controversy,  and  the 
like;  condunveness.— 2.  The  sUte  of  being 
marked  by  decision  or  prompt  determin- 
ation; as,  dedtivenesi  of  character. 


Dedsoxy  (d&^l'so-ri),  a.  Able  to  decide  or 
determine. 

Decl7lllie(d6-8iv^-!zX«.t.  To  reduce  from 
a  civilized  to  a  wild  or  savage  state.  Black- 
XDood'a  Mag. 

Deck  (dekx  v.t  [Same  word  as  D.  dMcen, 
Dan.  dcekke.  Q.  deeken,  to  cover,  with  the 
nouns,  D.  dek^  Dan.  doek,  a  cover,  a  ship's 
deck,  O.  dedM,  a  cover,  deck^  a  deck;  closely 
akin  to  £.  thatch  (Sc  thtuk),  the  root  being 
that  of  L.  tego,  to  cover.  See  Thatch.] 
Lt  To  cover;  to  overspread;  to  put  on.  Mil- 
ton.—%,  To  <dothe;  to  dress  the  person;  but 
usually,  to  clothe  with  more  than  ordinary 
el^;ance;  to  array;  to  adorn;  to  embellish. 

The  dew  witfi  spangles  dedUd  the  ground.  Dryden, 

When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes. 
And  beauty  decks » with  all  that  beauty  buys. 

CrtMe. 

8.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vesseL 
De<dc(dekX  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  horizon- 
tal platform  or  floor  extending  from  side  to 
side  of  a  ship,  and  formed  of  planking, 
supported  by  the  beamsw  In  old  war- 
ships of  large  size  there  were  three  tiers 
of  decks:  (a)  the  lotoer  gun-deck,  the  first 
deck  in  first  uid  second  rate  ships;  (&)  the 
middle  deck,  the  second  deck  between  the 
lower  and  upper  decks;  (e)  the  upper  or 
main  deck,  the  third  deck  which  sustains 
the  third  tier  of  guns.— Qtiorter-decir,  that 
above  the  upper  deck,  reaching  forward 
from  the  stem  to  the  gangway.— Gu»- 
deek,  in  frigates,  sloops  of  war,  gun-brigs, 
and  cutters,  the  main  or  upper  deck,  on 
which  the  kojoa  are  placed  in  battery.— 
Hdtf-deek,  ue  under  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  ship  of  war,  contained  between 
the  foremost  bulk-h^ul  of  the  cabin  or 
ward-room  and  the  break  of  the  quarter- 
deck.—;9par-<f«dir,  that  which  is  continued 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  forecastle  in  frigates  and  men-of-war 
converted  into  troop  tMp^—Fluth-deck, 
a  continued  fioor  from  stem  to  stem  on 
one  line.— In  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  of  the 
old  type  the  decks  below  the  main  or  upper 
deck  are  successively  called  the  mioote- 
deck,  gun-deck,  and  orlop-deck.  —  To  dea/r 
the  deeke,  to  prepare  a  ship  for  actiozL 
Dedk  (dekX  a.  L  Fit  to  form  the  deck  of 
a  vessel;  as,  dedc  planking.— 2.  Belonging 
to  the  deck ;  confined  to  the  deck ;  as,  a 
d0clr  passenger. 

Deck(dekXn.  1.  A  pack  of  cards  piled  regu> 
larly  on  each  other. 

WhOes  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.  Shak. 

Zt  A  pQe;  a  heap;  a  store;  a  file,  as  of 

papers. 

And  for  a  song  I  have 
A  paper-blurrer,  who,  on  aU  occasions, 
For  all  times  and  all  seasons,  hath  sucn  trinkets 
Ready  in  the  deck.  Massinjrtr. 

—To  «i0Mtp  (A«  (foeftv,  to  take  off  or  carry  away 
all  the  stakes  on  a  card-table;  hence,  gener- 
ally, to  gain  everything. 

Deoc-bMin  (derbem),  n.  A  strong  trans- 
verse piece  of  timber  stretehing  across  a 
ship  from  side  to  side,  in  ordw  to  support 
the  deck  and  retain  the  sides  at  their  proper 
distance. 

Deck-cargo,  Deck-load  (dekncir-ge.  dek'- 
IddX  n.  Cargo  stowed  on  the  deck  iA  a 
vesseL 

Dedked  (dektX  p.  and  a.  L  Covered ;  adomed. 
2.  Furnished  with  a  deck;  as,  a  ihne-deeked 
ship.— ^  In  her.  a  term  applied  to  an  eagle  or 
other  bird  when  the  feathers  are  trimmed  at 
the  edges  with  a  small  line  of  another  colour. 
—Dedeed  boat,  a  eovered  boat,  with  a  hold  or 
cabin  sheltereid  from  the  weather. 

DeckerCdek'drX  n.  l.  One  who  or  that  which 
decksor adorns;  acoverer;  as,ateble-d0c4c0r. 
2.  A  vessel  that  has  a  deck  or  decks:  chiefiy 
in  composition;  as,  a  Ivro-decker;  a  three- 
deeker. 

Deck-^Otfk  (dek'hOkX  n.  The  compass- 
timber  bolted  horizontally  athwart  a  ship's 
bow,  connecting  the  stem,  timbers,  and 
deck-planks  of  the  fore-Mrt 

DecktOgCdek'ingXn.  1.  The  act  of  adorning. 
2.  Ornament;  embellishment  'Such  glo- 
rious deddngt  of  the  temple. '    HomUiee. 

No  decking  sets  forth  anythiiqg  so  much  as  affectioci. 

Str  P.  Sidney. 

Dedkle(deklX*k  Inpaper-f}iaJriiia.(a)auiin 
frame  of  wood  fitting  on  the  shallow  mould 
in  which  thepaper  pulp  is  placed,  and  serving 
to  regulate  the  width  of  the  sheet  (6)  The 
rough  or  raw  edge  of  paper. 

Dedk-load,  n.    Same  as  Dedercairgo. 

Dedk-paS8age(dek'pas-aJXn.  A  passage  on 
the  deck  of  a  vesseL 


Deck-pasaenger  (dek'pas-en- jtoX  n-  A  pas- 
senger who  remains  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel, 
and  is  not  privileged  to  ^  below,  or  if  so 
only  to  a  cabin  of  an  inferior  description:  a 
steerage  passenger. 

Deck-pipe  (dek^IpX  n.  SauX.  an  iron  pipe 
throng  which  the  chain-cable  is  paid  into 
the  chain-lockOT. 

Deck-pump  (dek^umpX  n.  Apumpinasblp 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  h^  In  steam 
vessels,  when  the  engine  is  going,  tluae 
pumps  can  be  connected  to  it,  and  thns 
woriDBd  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
boOer  with  water,  Ac 

Deok-aheet  (dek'shStX  n.  .^aut  the  sheet 
of  a  studding-sail  leading  directly  to  the 
deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied  until  set 

Deok-atopper  (dek'stop-«rX  n.  Vaui.  a 
strong  stopper  need  for  securing  the  cable 
forwtfd  of  the  capstan  or  windlass  while  it 
is  overhauled. 

Dedalm  (dd-UAm'X  v^  (L.  dtfolamo,  to 
practise  speaking  in  public— <£«,  and  eteaio. 
to  cry  out  See  Claim  and  Clamovb.] 
1.  To  speak  a  set  oration  in  public;  to 
speak  rhetorically:  to  make  a  formal  speech 
or  oration;  to  harangue;  as,  the  students 
dedaim  twice  a  week.— 2.  To  spesk  or  write 
for  riietorical  displav;  to  speak  or  write 
pompously  or  elaboratelv,  without  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  sincerity,  or  sound  argu- 
ment; to  rant  *  At  least  he  (Milton)  does 
not  declaim.'    J.  A.  St  John. 

Dec]alin(d&-klJun'Xo.L  L  To  utter  in  public: 
to  speak  with  rhetorical  force;  to  deliver  with 
infiation  of  tone.  —2.  t  To  speak  in  favour  of; 
to  advocate.  'Hakes  himself  the  devO's 
orator,  and  dedaime  his  cause.'    South. 

Dedalmant^  De^lalmer  (dfr-kUm'ant,  di- 
klam'drX  n.  1.  One  who  declaims;  one  who 
habitually  speaks  for  rhetorical  diq^;  one 
who  attempts  to  convince  by  a  harangoft 


Sallust  was  a  good  historiographer,  bat  no  good 

FttheHj. 

7- 
Loud  declaimers  on  the  part 

of  lust. 


declaiwur. 

2.  One  who  speaks  clamorously. 

Loud  dectaimers  on  tl 
Of  liberty,  themielTes  the  slaves 

DedalmlBg  (dd-klim'ingX  n.  The  act  of 
speaking  in  public;  an  appeal  to  the  pas- 
uons;  a  rhetorical  harangue. 

The  splendid  dedaintings  of  novices  and  men  of 
heat. 


Declamatloil  (de-kla-m&'shon),  n.  [L 
dedamaOo.^  \.  The  act  or  art  of  dedaim^ 
ing  or  making  a  rhetorical  harangue  in 
public;  especially  the  delivery  of  a  speech 
or  exercise  in  oratory,  as  bv  the  studenta  of 
a  college,  Ac.;  as.  a  public  dMCmnoKon; 
the  art  of  dedamaUon. 

The  public  Ustened  with  little  emotion  ...  to  ivc 
acts  of  monotonous  declamation.  MacmtJ^y. 

2.  A  q>eech  made  in  public  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  an  oration;  a  discourse  addressed 
to  the  reason  or  to  the  passions  i  a  set 
speech;  a  harangue.— &  A  display  of  ihowy 
rhetorical  oratory,  destitute  or  nearly  des- 
titute of  argument;  that  style  of  oratory 
which  appeals  rather  to  the  emotions  than 
the  jud^ent;  rapid,  impassioaed  oratcsy; 
the  use  of  pretentious  rhetorical  ~ 
with  more  sound  than  sense;  as,  mm 
damation. 


versial  writinn  are  sometmies  spoken  of, 
favourable  Jnoiges,  as  declamation.    %  A.  St.  yahn, 

Declamatort  (de'klam-it-«rX  n.  a  de- 
daimer. 

DeclamatOlT  (d6-klam'arto-riX  &  [L.  d^ 
damatorku,  declamatory.  See  Diclaim.] 
L  Relating  to  the  practice  of  dedaindnff; 
pertaining  to  declamation;  treated  la  the 
manner  of  a  rhetoridaa:  as,  a  dedamatery 
theme.— 2.  Appealing  to  the  passions;  Dolsy. 
rhetorical,  without  solid  sense  or  argunuBt; 
as,  a  dedamatory  way  or  style. 

Dedanble  (dA-klir'a-blX  a.  That  may  be 
declared  or  proved. 

Declarant  ?dd-klar'ant),  n.  One  w1m» 
declares.    (£are.1 

DedanttionCde-kla-ri'shonX  n.  [L.  dMia- 
ratio.]  L  The  act  of  declaring,  makiv 
known,  or  announcing;  affirmation:  expUcst 
assertion;  open  expression;  avowal:  vertMl 
utterance;  publication;  proclamation:  as^. 
he  dedareo  his  sentiments,  and  I  rely  oa 
his  declaration.  'The  dedaratiem  of  tts 
greatness  of  MordecaL'  Est  x.  1—2.  Iltai 
which  is  proclaimed  or  dedared:  spedft- 
caUy,  the  document  or  instrument  by  whkii 
an  announcement  is  authoritatively 


In  1776  the  Americans  laid  before  Eurepa 
noble  Declaratioet,  which  ou|pht  to  be  Ynutg  up  ift  i 
nursery  of  every  king  and  Maxaoed  on  ibe 
every  royaJ  palace. 


Fate,  fftr,  fat,  fftU;       m£,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  m<)ve;       tube,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tl.  Sc  ab«ne;     y,  8c  Isyi 
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DEOLDnB 


8l  Io  law,  (a)  that  part  of  the  prooMi  or 
plMuUngs  in  which  the  pUintiff  sets  forth 
At  Uige  hit  oauM  of  complaint;  the  narra- 
tion or  count:  in  the  criminal  law  of  Soot- 
land,  the  account  taken  down  in  writing 
which  a  prisoner  who  has  been  apprehended 
on  tuqudon  of  haying  oommitteid  a  crime 
giTea  of  hinuelf  on  his  examination.  Judi- 
cial tUdaration,  in  civil  causes,  the  state- 
ments taken  down  in  writing  of  the  parties 
when  JudidaUy  examined  as  to  the  paxtieular 
facts  on  which  the  case  rests.  (6)  A  simple 
aiArmation  substituted  in  lieu  of  an  om, 
solemn  afljrmation,  or  afidavit,  which  the 
law  allows  in  a  variety  of  eases,  such  as 
those  which  relate  to  the  rerennes  of  cna- 
toms  or  excise,  the  post-oflice.  and  other 
departments  of  administration.  Justices  of 
the  peace,  notaries,  ^ko. .  are  also  empowered 
in  various  cases  to  take  voluntary  declara- 
tions in  lieu  of  oaths,  solemn  affirmations, 
and  affldavita— (Lf  Sxplanation.  Chauetr. 
—DtelartUion  qf  righi$,  see  under  KlOBT 
and  Bill. 

Dedarative  (dMdar'a4iv),  &  Making  de- 
claration, proclamation,  or  publication;  ex- 
planatory; making  show  or  manifestation; 
assertive;  declarMory. 

The  names  of  tMap  should  ahmys  be  taken  tnm 
sometMng  obsenraDly  AofemMv  of  their  fonn  or 
nature.  Grem. 

DMUmtMly  (di-klar'a-tiv-li),  ode.    In  a 
declarative  manner;  by  distinct  assertion, 
and  not  impliedly. 
TheprtestshaSespiateit.diatis.^kiterar^taO'.  Bmiu. 

Dedaralor  (dA-klar'artirX  n.  In  Scots  law, 
a  declanttoiy  action;  a  form  of  action  in 
the  Court  of  Sesdon,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  have  a  fact  declared  JucUcially,  leaving 
the  legal  consequences  of  it  to  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course;  as,  a  declarator  of  mar- 
riage, of  bastardy,  Ac 

Deolaratorlly  (dd-kla^ra-to-ri-li),  adv.  By 
declaration  or  exhibition. 

DebUratOlT  (dfr-kU'ra-to-riV  a.  Making 
declaration,  clear  manifestation,  or  exhibi- 
tion; expressive;  as,  this  clause  is  dedara- 
tory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature.— Deetoro- 
tofYoct,  an  act  or  statute  which  sets  forth 
more  clearly  and  explains  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  in  a  former  act— DMlam- 
tofv  action,  in  Scot$  law,  same  MDedarator 
(which  see). 

I>edare  (dS-klirO.  At  pret  A  pp.  declared; 

gpr.  declaring.  [L  declare,  to  declare — de, 
itens.,  and  elaro,  to  make  dear,  from  dar- 
vi,  clear.  See  Clkak.]  Lf  To  clear;  to 
free  from  obscurity ;  to  makeplain.  ' To de- 
tflarv  this  a  little.'  llbyis.— ITomakeknown 
by  words;  to  tell  explidtly;  to  manifest  or 
communicate  plainly  in  any  way;  to  exhibit; 
to  publish;  to  proclaim. 

I  wfll  iUeimrt  what  he  hath  done  for  my  sooL 

PS.UvLs6. 
The  heaT«iuAK^>v  die  glory  of  God.      Ps.  xix.  i. 

8l  To  assert;  to  affirm;  as,  he  dedaree  the 
story  to  be  false.— 4  To  make  a  fun  state- 
ment of,  as  of  goods  on  which  duty  faUs  to  be 
paid  to  the  custom-house. 

A  merchant  at  that  jpdid  cannot  didart  at  tiie 
costoro-house  mcrchanoMe  brought  in  one  ship4oad 
or  land-coareyaace  of  higher  value  tiian  j^aooo. 

—To  declare  one*t  te{f.  to  throw  olT  reserve 
and  avow  one's  opinion:  to  show  openly 
what  one  thinks,  or  which  side  he  espouses. 

We  are  a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  pcoper 
occasion,  would  not  fail  to  dtaart  0writtves. 

DeciUre  (d6-klir0,  v.i.  1.  To  make  a  decla- 
ration; to  proclaim  or  avow  some  opinion 
or  resolution  in  favour  or  in  opposition:  to 
make  known  explicitly  some  determtoatlon; 
to  proclaim  one's  sell;  to  pronounce  adhe- 
sion in  favour  of  a  party,  Ac :  with /or  or 
Xuwt;  as,  the  prince  dedared  for  the 
m;  victonr  had  not  declared  /or  dther 
party;  the  allied  powers  declared  against 
Franca 

Like  (awnlmr  courtiers,  fbr  sdcccss  they  wait; 
And  then  come  smifing.  and  Sedmrv/^rHte. 

Drydeft. 

S.  In  law,  to  redte  the  causes  of  complaint 
asainst  the  defendant;  as.  the  plaintin  de- 
claree  in  debt  or  trespasa— To  dedare  cf, 
to  refuse  to  co-operate  in  uiy  undertaking; 
to  break  off  from  one's  party  engagemenU, 
Ac— Stn.  To  state,  affirm,  aver,  assert, 
SMeverate.  protest,  proclaim,  announce. 
Dedared  (d«-kUrdX  p.  and  a.  Made  known; 
told  expUcitbr;  avowed;  exhibited;  mani- 
fested; published;  proclaimed:  redted: 
open;  professed;  as,  the  dedared  value  of 
merchandise;  a  declared  enemy. 


Deolaredly  (dft-klir'ed.UX  adv.  Avowedly; 
explidtly. 

DodaredneM  (di-klir'ed-nes),  n.  State 
of  bdng  declared. 

Dedaremsntt  (d6-klir^entx  n.  l>eolara- 
tion.  *  A  d«efof«inen<  of  very  liferent  parta' 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dedanr  (dd-klir'drX  n.  One  who  makes 
known  or  publishes;  one  who  or  that  which 
exhibits  or  explains^  *  A  declarer  of  tradi- 
tion.'   Burton. 

Dedenalon  (dd-klen'shonX  n.  [L.  dedinatio, 
dedinationie,  a  leaning  from  or  away,  from 
dedino.  See  DBOLliia.1  1.  The  act  of  de- 
clining or  appearing  to  aeoline;  declination: 
descent;  slope.  *  The  dedeneion  of  the  land 
from  that  place  to  the  sea.'  Burnet— 2.  A 
falling  or  declining  toward  a  worse  state;  a 
tendency  toward  a  less  degree  of  excellence 
or  perfection;  as,  the  dedention  of  virtue, 
of  mannets,  of  taste,  of  the  sdences,  of  the 
fine  arts,  Ac  'In  the  latter  date  and  de- 
dention  of  his  drooping  yeara'    South, 

But  the  fan,  the  rapid  and  total  dteiensM^H,  of 
Wilkes's  fame,  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  his  rery 
name  has  paued  for  all  purposes  save  the  remem- 
brance of  his  vices  .  .  .  this  affords  also  a  salatary 
lesson  to  the  followers  of  the  wiUtitnde. 

BrvufMam. 
8.  Refusal;  non-acceptance.— 4.  In  gram. 
(a)  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns;  the  declining,  deviaUon,  or  lean- 
ing away  of  the  termination  of  a  word  from 
the  termination  of  its  nominative  case; 
change  of  termination  to  form  the  obUque 
oases;  thus,  in  Latin,  from  rex  in  the 
nominative  case,  are  formed  regie  in  the 
genitive,  regi  in  ihe  dative,  regem  in  the 
accusative,  and  rege  in  the  ablative.  (5)  The 
rehearsing  of  a  word  as  declined;  the  act  of 
declining  a  word,  as  a  noun,  (c)  A  class 
of  nonxis  declined  on  the  same  iype;  as, 
first  or  second  dedeneion.—J>edention  ^ 
the  needle.    See  under  DsoLDf  atioh. 

DedlnaUa  (dfi-klln'arblX  a.  That  may  be 
declined;  citable  of  chsinging  its  termina- 
tion in  the  oblique  cases;  as,  a  dsdinable 
noun. 

Dedlnal  (dd-klln'alX  a.  1.  Bending  down- 
wards; declining.— 2.  In  geoL  applied  to 
the  slope  of  strata  ftom  an  axis. 

Dodiaant.  Dedtvant  (deldin-ant,  deOdfv- 
antl  a.  In  her.  terms  applied  to  the  ser- 
peni  borne  with  the  tau  straight  down- 

D6dl]iate(deldtai-4tXa.  t^dsdinatue.pp. 
ot  dedino,  decHnatum.  See  DBOLncB.]  In 
hot  bending  or  bent  downward;  declining: 
applied  to  stamens  when  they  are  thrown 
to  one  side  of  a  flower,  as  in  Amaryllisi 

DedlnatioaCde-klin-A'shonXiiw  L  The  act 
or  state  of  bending  down;  mclination:  as,  a 
dedination  of  the  nead— 2.  A  declining  or 
falling^into  a  worse  state;  change  fh)m  a 
betterlo a  worse  condition;  decay;  deterio- 
ration; gradual  failure  or  dhnmution  of 
streuffth,  soundness,  vigour,  or  exoellonoe; 
subdaence ;  gradual  ^^>easement :  aa,  the 
dedination  of  pasd<m.  — S.  A  deviation  from 
a  right  line,  ina  literal  sense:  oblique  motion. 
*The  dedinationoi  atoms  m  their  descent' 
Bentley.—4.  Deviation  flx)m  rectitude  tn  be- 
haviour or  morals;  obliqui^ttf  conduct;  as, 
a  dedination  from  the  path  of  integrity. 
'Everv  dedination  and  yiolaticm  of  the 
rulea'^  SoutK—6.  The  act  of  declining, 
refusing,  or  shunning;  refusal;  withdrawn. 
'The  queen's  dedination  from  marriage.' 
8towe.—6.  In  osfron.  the  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  the  celestial  equator, 
measured  on  a  great  drde  passing  throufi^ 
the  pole  and  also  throng  the  body.  It  is 
equal  to  the  complement  of  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  the  body,  and  is  ssid  to  be  north 
or  south  according  as  the  body  is  north  or 
south  of  the  equator.  Great  circles  passing 
through  the  poles,  and  cutting  the  equator 
at  ri^t  angles,  are  called  drdet  qf  dedina- 
tion. Twenty-four  drdes  of  deoUnatlon, 
dividing  the  equator  into  twenty-four  arcs 
of  15*  each,  are  called  hour  circles  or  horary 
circles ;  the  angle  contained  by  any  two  of 
them  is  called  an  hour  angle,  and  the  arc  of 
the  equator  intercepted  between  them  is 
called  an  hour  arc— 7.  In  dialling,  the  arc 
of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the  ver- 
tical plane  ana  Uie  prime  vertical  drde,  if 
reckoned  from  east  or  west,  or  between  the 
meridian  and  the  plane,  if  reckoned  from 
north  or  south. —S.  Ingram.  decleiui<m;  the 
inflection  of  a  noun  throogh  its  various  ter- 
mtnationa  'Dsd«iai<0nof  anoun.'  John- 
son.—Dedination  qf  the  compaes  or  needle, 
or  magnetie  dedination,  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  the  true  meridian  of 


a  place.  The  amount  of  this  variation  is 
found  by  a  dedinationneedleoTdedincmeter 
(which  seeX 

Dedlnator  (de1(lin-&t-«rX  n.  L  An  instru- 
ment used  in  ascertaining  the  declination, 
as  in  dialling,  of  a  plane,  and  in  astronomy, 
of  the  stara— S.t  One  who  declines  to  sgree 
with  another;  a  dissentient 

The  votes  of  the  dtt/imUars  conld  not  be  heard 
for  the  noise.  Me,  HackH. 

DedlnatOZT  d6-klIn'artor-iX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  declination;  characterixed  by  de- 
clining; intimating  declinature  or  refusal 
—Dedmaiorg  plea,  in  old  English  law,  a 
plea  before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to 
show  that  the  party  was  not  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  or  was  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  iurlsdiction  oi  the  court 
The  plea  of  benefit  of  dergy  wsi  a  dsdina- 
(oryplea. 

Dedlnatory  (dd-klin'a-to-riX  ^  8«me  as 
Dedinator,  1. 

DedlnatoTtt  (d6-kl!n'a-tfirX  n.  The  act  of 
declining  or  refusing;  specifically,  in  Scots 
law,  the  privilege  which  a  party  lus,  in  cei^ 
tain  circumstances,  to  decline  the  iurlsdic- 
tion of  the  Judge  before  whom  he  is  cited : 
used  also  conversely  of  the  Judge. 

The  dtcUmatitrt  of  that  office  is  no  loss  graeelsL 

Seotsmsm  Hgwsjt^er, 

Dedlne  (d&-klIn'X  «.i  pret  A  pp.  dedined; 
ppr.  deduUng.  [L.  dedino,  to  bend  down 
or  adde— de,  down,  and  a  hypothetical  form 
dino,  same  as  Or.  idind,  to  bend.  Eoot  kli, 
steeporsloping,seeninL.dnma  SeeLaui.] 
1.  To  lean  downward;  to  bend  over;  to  hang 
down,  as  from  weakness,  despondency,  sub- 
misdon,  or  the  like;  as,  the  head  declines 
towards  the  earth.  Byron.— %.  To  sink  to  a 
lower  levd;  to  stoop,  si  to  an  unwortiiy 
object 


From  me,  whose  love  was  that  of  dignity, 

.    ^  .  XodecUnt 

Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were 
To  those  of  mine. 


epoor 
Skmk. 

Is  it  weU  to  wish  thee  happy  1^— having  known  me— to 

On  a  range  of  lower  feeHngs,  and  a  narrower  heart 
than  nunO  TettHys^n. 

8.t  To  condescend. 

He  would  dedine  even  to  the  lowest  of  his  fiunily. 

La4y  HutekituoH. 

4.  To  lean  or  deviate  from  rectitude;  to  leave 
the  path  of  truth  or  Justice,  or  the  course 
prescribed. 

Yet  do  I  not  deetittk  from  thy  testimonies. 

Ps.  adx.  157. 

6.  To  approach  or  draw  toward  the  close ; 
as,  the  day  dedines.—4i.  To  avoid  or  shun; 
to  refuse;  not  to  comply;  as,  he  dedined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  concern.— 7.  To  tend 
to  a  less  perfect  state ;  to  sink  in  character 
or  value;  to  become  diminished  or  impaired; 
to  fail;  to  decay;  as^  the  vteour  of  youth  de- 
dines;  health  dedxnes;  virtue  declines;  re- 
ligion dedinee;  national  credit  and  prospe- 
rity dedine  under  a  coirupt  adminisutttion; 
the  prices  of  land  and  goods  dedine  at  the 
dose  of  a  war.— 8.t  To  incline;  to  tend. 

The  purple  lustre  .  . 
colour  of  wine. 


dtctiitttk  in  the  end  to  the 
Hoitmnd. 

9Lt  To  incline  morally;  to  be  favourably 

disposed. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 

Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  detlint.    SkaJt. 

Dedino  (dd-kllnO.  v.t     1.  To  bend  down- 
ward ;  to  move  from  a  right  line ;  to  cause 
to  bend,  bow,  or  fall;  to  depresa 
In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  dtdined.  Thcmi^n, 

2.  To  shun  or  avoid;  to  refuse;  not  to  engage 
in;  to  put  or  turn  adde;  not  to  accept  or 
comply  with;  as,  he  dedined  the  contest;  he 
dedkned  the  offer;  he  dedined  the  business 
or  pursuit— &  lagram.  to  inflect;  to  change 
the  termination  <A  a  word,  for  f ormins  the 
oblique  cases;  as,  domimus,  domini,  domi- 
no, daminum,  dofmine.  If  To  oanse  to  suc- 
cumb. 
To  dtclAu  Hm  coasdence  In  compttment  to  th« 


&t  To  cause  to  decrease  or  diminish;  to 
reduce. 

You  have  dacHnml  his  means.       Smtt.  d*  Fi. 

Dedine  (dfi-kllnO.  n.  1.  A  falling  off  in  value, 
number,  or  quality;  a  tendency  to  a  worse 
itate;  ^Umlnution  or  decay:  deterioration; 
as,  tlM  dedine  of  life;  the  decline  of  strength ; 
the  dedine  of  virtue  and  religion;  the  dedine 
of  sgriculture. 
Their  Csthers  lived  fai  the  dtclAu  of  fiteratnre. 

2.  In  med.  that  period  of  a  disease  when  the 
characteristic  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in. 


ch,  Main;     eh,  Sc  locA;     g,  go\     \,  job;     h.  Ft.  ton;     ng,  siiv;     fB,  then;  th,  fiUn;     w,  trig;    wh,  toMg;    zh,  afure.~See  KMT. 


■  at  tha  body  gr«<tiujlj  Jb 
untlt  the  pildeDt  din;  coniumpllcHi 

cnUrlr  pnlniorury  coiui "— 

DMlllwr  (de-kllD'«r).  n 


Tolical  drelt  or  tbe  pUn*  of  Uia  borlioa 
obllqiwlT.     CmUiid  ml»  ■  Dttlimng  Dial 
DeolAionwter  (<M-kllD-om'et-«r),  «.    [£•- 
"-  — — imaemirel  Anln- 

«  I" 

TtHkUont.  In  Dugnctlc  obMrvUodn  uers 
an  pernunflat  uabnmfloU  of  thlj  Idul, 
uid  the*  in  comnioalr  nude  uU-nwIitsr- 
log  br  pnotognphlc  mcuu.  It  la  thiobjsct 
of  noh  huO^imeatB  to  nglstor  the  ioibII 
bonrly  uul  uinaBl  rAriatlDiu  In  decUniUoa. 
ksd  mlBO  the  Tuiidoiu  due  to  mignfltlc 

DMaUunu  (di-kDn'iu),  ■.  In  bet  dsclinito; 

bent  downwird. 
I>MlllTltr(d»-kU'Tl-tlX n.  [L.dieliv<lu,ide- 

eliTlty.  from  dielmt,Aop]iig—dt,  und  djnu. 

B««  CLm.  1    1.  DecUution  ' 

(■1  tine  I  ilope 

UDl  thagcouDi 

chteflr  nied  of  the  euili,  and  oppoeed  to 


lemdlKf,  Iwinimdul. „ 

OMMiMVi  u  OMtMnr,  'Ttieilulf 
•  roUoiL--   '  — ■ ' 


dtdititiei 

the  wit«n.'    OtrhaoL 
DSOIITOIU,  DMUTttOU  (dj-kn-nu,  it-UI'- 


:  (d*-kDkn.  v.l  n 
lum,  ID  boll  down-lie,  x 
to  boll)  1  Toprepsrabj 

■trmgUi  I     '  "     ' 


boUI^'todL 


bntilngi  to  has 


(di-kakfl'bl),  a.    ThX  m»3  be 

I>M)0etlOB(di^kak'lhODX  n.  [Fr.  d^eoetwn. 
S««  DBCOCT.)  L  The  act  of  boiling  ■  nb- 
ituce  In  nUr.  lor  eitncUng  Iti  Tlitac*. 
1.  The  liqoor  In  ■hich  ■  lubUuice  bu  been 
bcdled;  wfttor  ImpRgn&ted  with  Uie  prin- 
ciple! ol  BUjr  udmil  or  tesetable  lubMuoe 
boUol  hi  It^  u,  ■  weak  or  itTong  iteoctioi 
of  Pemvlui  bark. 


DmooUtc  (d('kokt'fT),  a    HiTlug  power 

DeoMtOM  (di-kokt'dr).  n.    A  nibetuioe 
prepued  by  dKoctlon.    [Bun] 
Seoalt  (de-koltO,  n.     Same  *■  Dakvil. 

DeoolUto  tdfrkomt),  ».i  opbl  a  pp.  ifuoi- 

latsd;  ppr.  dKoUatiw.  [H  dteoUo,  dteoUa- 
tum.  to  Mbead— lb,  tram,  and  uUum.  the 
neck.]    To  behead. 

DMOUatod  (dB-kolUt-ed),  p.  and  a.  Be- 
headed; ■peaAcalljfinconcA.  a  (em  applied 
to  IlioM  tuil*>lire  uella  which  ba*e  the  ■»> 
worn  09  In  the  prngreae  at  growth.  Thli 
happen!  ccHutautlfwlth  wme  !helli.  inch  la 
the  apeclee  oI  Bullmiu  called  In  conaeqaenca 
B.  itecUatut. 

DMOUatlDIl  (d»-kol-U'>hoil),  n.  (L  dfMt 
loMo.  Bee  DICOU^TE.]  The  act  of  behead- 
ing; the  atate  ot  one  beheaded.  It  la  «e- 
claUj  luad  of  Rt  John  the  BaptM.  of  a 
tMtlnl  ol  tha  Roman  Catholic  Church  in- 
etltnted  in  hla  hoi 


D»eolOnWt(dl-kBt'«r-antYn.  "Aan 

which  renioMa  cotoar,  or  bleachet. 
Deooloiate  (dc-kol'tr-ttx  >  t    To  deprJTe 

of  colour;  to  decoloar. 
]>MMdontlim<dt-ka|-«r4">hon),n.     [I.  de- 

eoiantio,  deeotofatunia,  dlicolonilng— dj, 

trum.  and  eglor,  colour.  ]   Ateence  of  colonr; 

abitnctlon  or  loia  ot  oolonr. 

lOHCiflliEiunnluiliiIirit'iDyii^H^       Mn^K'. 
DMOlOrlmetwr  (dl-kol'or-lm''eMrX  n.     [I. 

dnotoTD,  to  dlKolour.  and  "-  — ' 

_decolortKlng  power  ot  charcoB 


,  _.J|1(W  (di-kol'toi  o.t    Todo- 

prlie  of  colour;  to  bleach, 
Jtaaomidax  (dft'com-pleka),  a.     [Prefli  da, 

lulena..  and  tempkx.]    BepeaUdlj'  com- 

ponnd;  made  np  M  complex  coutltaenta. 
DMWDVOUilAs  (di-kom-pai'a-bl),  o.     [See 

DIOOHPOSK.]     Ilut  mar  be  deoompoaed; 

capable  of  being  reaolTcd  Into  ita  oonaUtu- 

DMOKOMM  (Mkom-pOO-  •(■  PnL  A  pp. 
dAtm^oHd;  ppr.  deconjiMiiv.  [ft.  dWn*- 
voatr — dt,  and  cpmpoerr,  to  compoie,  from 
L,  SMivono.  emjiMttut,  See  COKPOSa.] 
To  leparato  the  conitltiieDt  paita  of;  to  dla- 
unite  Uie  elemestarr  partlclea  ot,  as  of  ■ 
bodj  the  elementa  of  which  are  eombinedby 
annlt)'  or  chemical  attraction ;  to  i«tolTe 
Into  orl^nal  elementa 

SeoomilOM  (di-kom 


nnilOM  (di-kompai>  v.i. 
ilTed  bito  conetltaenl  elei 


To  become 

enU;  to  be 

tree  tram  chemical  combination ;  to  be 

analyied. 

DMmnpoalt*  (dS-kom'poi-lt;,  a.  [L,  it, 
hitena. ,  and  Mn^oiittu,  pp  afconwnii,  e«H- 
VBittam,  to  place  togetner.  See  CcnuoBi.] 
I.  Coniwunaed  a  aeoondtlnM;  compounded 
with  (blno!  alreadji  campcalle.— C  In  M. 
compoonded  tereral  Umea;  deconpoimd 
(which  aeei 

DMMHnpoglte  (dS-kom^-ltX  n.  Anjrthlng 
tjompoonded  with  thinga  alreadi  compo- 
alto:  chleBj  oied  of  cbemlcala  and  ol  gram- 


SMompcMiltlon  (il«-kam'pa-ii~(hiinX  ' 
1.  The  act  ot  eeparatlng  the  conetltnent  el 
ment*  ot  a  oomponnd  bod;  or  iubttanc 
analyala;  reiolutton;  aa,  the  dteompotitU 
ol  wator  into  Iti  conititDeot  element!,  oi 
gan  and  hydngen. 

'HRliifin^Hi 


i.  The  atata  of  belne  deoompoaed 

lolTed;  releaae  Hum  pcerlona  comUnatlont; 

dlilntwntton :  decar  '  "~  "" 

loia  of  tngredlent~  — 

caUnet  lain  a  iti. ,.- 

body  waa  In  an  adranced  itatoot .,. 

iition.—DtannpotOion  </  ^ntt.  In  hucA, 
the  fame  aa  JluDluMan  i^  Forett.  See  un- 
der BMaoLBTioii.—Dnampotitian  </  l^i; 
Uie  eeparatlng  ol  a  beam  of  Ught  Into  the 
pritmatle  coloDiB. 
DMOmpollUOnI  (dt-kom'p6-irihon),  n. 
(Prelli  de,  intona,  and  ennpMiiuM.]  The 
act  of  oompaundlng  thlngi  alreadr  oom- 
poond;  a  comblnaUon  of  compouude.  'A 
deltefout    '  


IleoaatiKraiid(di-kom'pDnnd\v.t  [i 
de.  Intana,  and  ampaund.  |  To  com| 
a  aecond  thna;  to  omnpound  or  mix 
ximponii' 


that  which  l!  Blreadt  oo 
'  1  aeoond  compoalUon. 
--.{dS-knm-- 


IPrem 

mix  wltb 


■iTe^off  I 
Ingaoami 


..jUlning,  within  a 

caljie^  oonunoo  to  I .   .._ _ 

DMamponnd  (dt-kon-pound'),  ■. 


AdwmHvad 

oraponnd  Sow 


That  maj  bt  decompounded. 
DeoOIIMCIAU  (di-konU-krlt). 
prlre  ot  aacrcd  character  or  oi 


The  act  ot  nnconucnttng  or  de 
aacred  oharaoter;  ipecUculji,  the 


i-kom-pomid'a-blX  ■- 


DMOpod,!  pp.    [ft,  dicnipl]   Cot  down. 

DMonmantl  (deia-rm-mant).  n.     Oma- 

DMcrato  (de'kA-rtt),  a-L  pnt  A  pp.  dtm- 
n<ed;  ppr.  deeoruiiv.  IL  dttoro.  tmea 
dwm,  ditar,  comellneaa,  gtaol  l.Todacfe 
with  anmetliing  hawnnlng  or  otnamental: 
to  adon;  to  bMUtUT:  to  ambelllA;  a&  to 
dtemate  the  penon;  to  decent!  an  edmce; 
to  dtewaU  a  fawn  with  Sowara;  to  dtcormu 
a  hero  with  hononre,  or  a  lady  with  aocom- 

C~  bmeota  —  .^dem.  PiemCf.  fioMIM. 
onder  Adorh.— Stm.  To  deck.  beaatUy. 
adom,  embelUah,  ornament. 
IMoontod(de'k«-rtt-ed},p.anda.  Adernad; 
beautlfled;  embelUahed.  —  i7«orBtid  e^. 


A.  the  aeoond  atyl 
«,  In  lue  In  BrJU 

ndlenli 
larly  1 


it  la  dlatuautibed  trou 
_^_ih,  film  which  it  WH  da- 

thamora  Howlagorwr 

'  Ibof  Ifawlm 


7,  eapaciallj  ofij 
aoetiu  eomblnatl 


I  window^  by 

,^ aaof  itilalt 

ue,  by  the  greater  rlchneaa  of  the  deeevm- 
Uona  ot  the  capllala  ot  Ita  cohmmi.  and  of 
the  mouldlnge  of  Ite  doorwaya  and  nkbe^ 
Bnlala.  Ac.,  and  gensially  by  a  atyle  ot  oraa- 
mentation  more  protnee  ukd  nalnraUatle, 
though  probahlj  eomewhat  Boild.  TLe 
DecontM  ityle  naa  been  diTldad  toto  two 
period*.  Til.  the  £arly  or  OttmilTieml  Dt- 
amted  period,  in  which  geometrical  Bgnrea 
"e  largely  Introduced;  and  the  Dmr*ttd 


itfiU  proper.  In  which  the  pe^Uar  charac- 
tetiatlca  ot  the  elyle  ar  —'■'■■-■  — - 
latter  period  hae  left  ni 


le  are  eihlblled.    TUa 


imlng  or  en 
■I  T^t  wU< 


ieiricea  — 8tk,  Omami 

inlted 
Utyal 


>y  way  ot  emhelllihwrnt- 

-•-^od  (or  dlillBiuUwd 

'  ilU^iBent. 


(  b«ll«  decoraUTa. 
«tm7iel[6-rit4r),B,  One  who  ad 
ibellUieL 


Fkto,  br,  fat,  fall; 


DSOOBX 
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DECRTTAL 


Daoore  t  (d^kdrO.  ».  t  To  beftutify;  to  deco- 
rate. *  To  deeore  and  beaatifle  the  house  of 
God.'    HalL 

Dooortmentt  (d^kdi^mentX  fi.  EmbelUfh- 
menti  omament;  decoration. 

These  detartmtnts  wlUcb  beautify  and  adorn  her. 

Peoorom  (d6-kd'ruaX  a.  [L.  dtwruM,  be- 
conilnff.]  Decent;  BoJtable  to  a  character, 
or  to  tae  time,  place,  and  occasion;  becom- 
ing; proper;  befitting;  as,  a dfooroia  speech; 
deeonmt  behaviour;  a  d«oorotw  dress.  *A 
d$conm$  pretext  for  the  war.'    MoUey. 

Deooitmiiy  (d6-k6Yus-UX  ado.  In  a  becom- 
ing manner. 

DeooroasnMS  (dd-kd'nis-nesX  n.  Deoencj 
or  propriety  of  behavioor. 

DMmrttcate  (d^-koi^ti-kit),  v.t  prel  A  pp. 
decortieaUd;  ppr.  dscartieaHng.  [L  decor- 
tieo,  d$cartieaiwn,  to  strip  the  bark  off— de, 
prir,  and  eorter.  bark.]  To  strip  off  the 
bark  of;  to  peel;  to  husk:  to  take  off  the 
exterior  coat  ol  '  Great  l>arley  dried  and 
dseorHeated.'    Arbuthnot 

Deooztloation  (d6kur'U-ki''shon).  n.  The 
act  of  stripning  off  bark  or  husk. 

DdOOmm  (dd-kd^ram),  n.  [L. .  what  Is  be- 
coming.] 1.  Propriety  of  speech  or  beha- 
Tionr;  suitableness  of  speech  and  behaviour 
to  one's  own  character  and  to  the  charac- 
ters present,  or  to  the  place  and  occasion; 
seenuiness;  decency;  opposed  to  rudeness, 
licentiousness,  or  levity.  To  speak  and  be- 
have with  decorwn  is  essonflsl  to  good 
breeding. 

He  kept  with  princes  doe  dmrtrum. 

Yet  never  stood  In  awe  before  'em.        Swift. 

2.  In  arch,  the  suitableness  of  a  building, 
and  of  its  parts  and  omamoita,  to  its  place 
and  uses. 

Deoonpl^  (de-kOp-liO.  VP-  in  Aer.  on- 
ooupled;  parted  or  severed;  as,  a  chevron 
deccupU. 

DtOO1irtt(d6-kOrt0.vt.  To  drive  or  dismiss 
from  court;  to  deprive  of  court  influence. 
*  The  Master  of  Gray,  now  decourUd.'  Mtl- 
viL 

DeOQy(d6-koi'),  n.  [Properly  dtidfc^^.  (kfy 
is  from  D.  Jrmh.  a  cage;  hence  voywMrooi,  a 
bird-cage,  an  apparatus  for  entrapping 
water-fowL  The  name,  with  the  thing,  was 
probably  introduced  from  Holland.  In  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  ooy  is  a  decoy  and  a  coop  for 
lobsters.]  1.  A  place  into  which  wild  fowls 
are  decoyed  in  order  to  be  caught  A  decoy 
pond  is  kept  only  in  a  secluded  situation. 
Several  chuinels  or  pipes  of  a  curved  form, 
covered  with  ll^t  hooped  net-work,  lead 
from  the  pond  m  various  directions.  The 
wad  fowl  are  enticed  U>  enter  the  wide 
month  of  the  channel  by  tamed  ducks 
trained  for  the  purpose,  or  by  srain  scattovd 
on  the  water,  when  they  have  got  well 
into  the  covered  channel  they  are  surprised 
by  the  decoy-man  and  his  doe,  and  driven 
up  into  the  funnel  net  at  the  ur  end,  when 
they  are  easily  caught— 2.  A  fowl,  or  the 
likeness  of  one,  emploved  to  entice  other 
fowl  into  a  net  or  within  range  of  shot;  as, 
we  used  a  duck  as  a  dseoy.—^  Anything 
intended  to  lead  into  a  snare;  any  lure  or 
allurement  that  deceives  and  mialeads  into 
evil,  danger,  or  the  power  of  an  enemy;  a 
stratagem  employed  to  mJslftad  or  lead  into 
danger. 

Deooy  (d6-koi0.  V  L  [See  noun.  ]  1.  To  lead 
or  lure  bv  artifice  into  a  snare,  with  a 
view  to  catch;  to  draw  into  any  situation  to 
be  taken  bv  a  foe;  to  entrap  by  any  means 
which  deceive;  as,  the  fowler  oscovf  ducks 
into  a  net;  troops  may  be  dseoyed  into  an 
ambush;  one  ship  dMoyt  another  within 
reach  of  her  shot— 2.  To  allure,  attract,  or 
entice,  without  notion  of  entrapping. 
The  kinf  niif  bt  be  dtaytd  thence.   Chtmuhn. 

—AUurg,Bntiee,  Decoy.  See  under  ALLUBI. 

Stic.  To  allure,  entice,  inveigle,  lure,  seduce. 

Deooar-lilrd,  Theay-doibk  (d«-koia>«rd,  d6- 

kofaukX  n.  L  A  bird  or  duck  employed 
to  draw  others  Into  a  net  or  sittution  to  be 
taken.— 2.  A  person  employed  to  decoy  per- 
sons into  some  snare.    [Colloq.] 

Deooy-man  (d^-koi'manX  n,  A  man  em- 
ployed in  decoying  and  catching  fowls. 

DecreMe  (d^-krAri.v.  i.  pret  &  pp.  deereated; 
ppr.  decretuing.  (L.  deere»co—de,  down,  and 
creeeo.  to  grow,  to  increase.  ]  To  become  less; 
to  be  diminished  gradually  in  extent  bulk, 
quantity,  or  amount,  or  in  strength,  influ- 
ence, or  excellence;  as,  the  days  aeereaee  in 
length  from  June  to  December. 
He  OHist  increase,  but  I  must  dtcrtmst.    John  iiL  90. 

— DmtmmwV  serine.     See  Pboqembioh.— 


{  Deereaee,  JHminiMlt,  To  deertaee  Is  to  be- 
come lees  by  degrees  and  from  causes  im- 
perceptible or  not  necessarily  peroeptlbleu 
acting,  it  mur  be,  from  within  the  obJeci 
itself,  and  which  are  not  necessarily  bad 
regard  to;  as,  the  swellimc  deeretuee  daily. 
To  dittUnieh  is  to  grow  less  through  the 
action  of  some  external  cause  which  Is  had 
r^[ard  to;  as,  his  fortune  diminitkee  daily 
through  extravagance;  the  troops  diminwi 
daiW  through  disease  and  sorties.  Decreate 
is  Uie  appropriate  word  for  reduction  of 
bulk  or  volume;  dimimieh,  for  reduction  of 
number.  The  words,  however,  are  frequently 
employed  indiscriminately.— Stn.  To  lessen, 
abate,  diminish,  dwindle,  contract  ebb,  sub- 
side. 

Decrtaae  (d6-krteO^  v.  t  To  lessen;  to  make 
smaller  in  dimensions,  amount  quality,  or 
excellence,  ^.;  to  diminish  gradually  or  by 
small  deductions;  as,extravagance  deereaaee 
the  means  of  charity;  every  payment  de- 
ereatet  a  debt;  intemperance  deereatee  the 
strength  and  powers  of  life. 

Nor  cherish'd  they  relations  poor. 

That  might  Jtenas*  tlieir  present  store.      Pri0r. 

Decrtaae  (d6-kr6s0.  n.  A  becoming  less; 
gradual  diminution;  wane  (as  applied  to  the 
moon);  decay;  as,  a  deeream  of  revenue;  a 
deereaee  of  strength. 

See  in  what  time  the  seeds,  set  in  die  Increase  of 
the  moon,  come  to  a  certain  heirht,  and  how  they 
dilTer  from  tluMe  that  are  set  in  toe  dtcrmt*  of  the 
moon.  BmcoH. 

Decreftgilicly  (dd-krte'ing-li),  adv.  By  di- 
minishing. 

Deerefttlon  (dd-krft-i'shonX  n.  (Prefix  de, 
priv.,  and  ereatian.'\  The  undoing  of  the 
act  of  creation;  annihilation.    [Rare.] 

Especially  the  continual  tbcnaiion  and  annihila- 
tkmofthesoub  of  the  brutes.  CudwtHk. 

Decree  (d§-kr60»  ^  tU-  deertt^m,  from  de- 
eemo,  to  Judge— <i«,  and  eemo,  to  Judge,  to 
divide;  Fr.  decret  See  Dwjbrn.]  1.  Judi- 
cial decision  or  determination  of  a  litigated 
cause.  Formerly,  in  England,  the  term  was 
spedally  used  for  the  Judgment  of  a  court 
of  equity,  but  the  word  JudgmerU  is  now 
used  in  reference  to  the  decisions  of  all 
the  divisions  of  the  supreme  court— 2.  'Bhe 
Judgment  or  award  of  an  umpire  in  a  case 
submitted  to  him.— 8.  In  the  dvU  law, 
a  detennination  or  judgment  of  the  em- 
>r  on  a  suit  between  parties.    Among 


le  Romans,  when  all  legislative  power  was 
centred  in  the  emperors,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  in 
disputed  cases.  Their  decisions  were  cidled 
deoeea,  and  formed  part  of  the  imperial 
constitutions.— 4  An  edict  or  law  made  bf 
a  council  for  regulating  any  buslneis  within 
their  lurlsdicUon;  as,  the  deereee  of  eoclesi- 
astical  councils.— 5.  In  general,  an  order, 
edict  or  law  made  by  a  superior  authority 
as  a  rule  to  govern  inferiors. 

And  statesmen  at  her  cmmdl  met 

Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  malce 

The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

By  shaping  soote  august  dtcm.  Ttnnyt»n. 

8.  Established  law  or  rule. 

He  made  a  lUcrtt  (at  the  rain.       Job  xxviii.  06. 

7.  In  theU.  the  purpose  of  Ood  concerning 
future  events.— DeerM  niei  (decree  unlessX 
in  Bnglith  Iat»,  the  order  made  by  the  court 
for  divorce,  after  satisfactory  proof  is  given 
in  support  of  a  petition  for  dissolution  of 
marriage:  it  remains  conditional  for  at  least 
six  months,  after  which,  uhUm  snfllclait 
cause  is  shown,  it  is  made  absolute,  and  the 
dissolution  takes  effect  The  word  oocun 
in  a  number  of  phrases  made  use  of  in  Soots 
law  (in  which  it  is  also  written  DeervtfQ;  as 
— DeoTM  in  aheence,  a  decree  pronounced 
against  a  defender  who  has  not  appeared 
or  pleaded  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  the 
same  as  a  Judgment  by  default  in  English 
common  law..  Decree  dative,  a  decree  of  a 
commissary  conferring  on  an  executor  (not 
being  an  executor-nominate)  the  office  of 
executor.  Decree  qf  regietration,  a  decree 
obtained  without  an  action  for  payment 
of  money  secured  by  a  bcmd  or  deed  con- 
taining a  clause  of  consent  to  reslstration 
for  execution.  Decree  qf  moaUUation, 
a  decree  of  the  teind  court  modifying  a 
stipend  to  the  deigyman,  but  not  allocating 
it  upon  the  different  h^tors.  Decree  oJT 
loceuity,  a  decree  of  the  telnd  court  allocat- 
ing the  modified  stipend  on  the  differrat 
h^tors,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  to  pay  it  Decree  qf  v«U%tation  qf  teinde, 
a  decree  of  the  teind  court  determining  the 
extent  and  value  of  an  heritor's  temda. 


Decree  arHtral,  an  award  by  one  or  more 
arbiters.— ^TN.  Edict.  Judgment  law,  order, 
ordinance,  proclamation. 
Decree  (d6-krdO*  v.t  pret  A  pp.  decreed: 
ppr.  decreeing.  1.  To  determine  Judicially; 
to  resolve  by  sentence;  as,  the  court  decreed 
a  restoration  of  the  property.— 2.  To  deter- 
mine or  resolve  legislatively;  to  fix  or  ap- 
point; to  determine  or  decide  on. 

Thou  Shalt  dterwt  a  diing.  and  it  shall  be  esub- 
lished.  Job  udL  a8. 

They  themsdves  dtcrmd 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.  MiUon. 

Decree  (dd-kre^,  v.i  To  determine;  to  pre- 
determine immutably;  to  make  an  edict;  to 
appoint  by  edict 

As  my  eternal  purpose  hath  decreed.       Mitton. 

Decreeable  (dft-krA'a-blX  a.    That  may  be 

decreed. 
Decreementt  (dfi-kr^ment),  n.     Decree. 

'  'nils  unjust  d/eereeme-nL '   Foot. 

Decreer,I)ecreeer(d6-kry6rX  n.  One  who 

decrees.    Qoodwin. 

Decreet  (d6-kr6t\  n.  In  8coU  law,  see 
Dbcrkb,  i«  and  sub-entries  after  7. 

Decrement  (de1cr6-mentX  n.  [L  deeremen- 
turn,  from  decreeeo.  See  Dbcrkask.]  L  De- 
crease; waste;  the  state  of  beoomhig  less 
gradually. 

RocksL  mountains,  and  the  other  elerations  of  the 
earth  suner  a  continual  decrement,       U^ecdwrnrd. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution 
or  waste.— 8.  In  her.  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
4.  In  cryetaL  a  successive  diminution  of  the 
layen  of  molecules  applied  to  the  faces  of 
the  primitive  form,  by  which  the  secondary 
forms  are  hypothetically  produced.— 5.  In 
math,  the  small  part  by  which  a  variable 
quantity  becomes  less  and  less:  opposed  to 
werement— Equal  decremetU  qf  life,  a 
phrase  employed  in  the  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, signitying  that  of  a  given  number  of 
lives  there  should  be  an  eoual  annual  de- 
crease within  a  given  period  of  yean. 
Decrepit  (dfi-krep'itX  a.  [Fr.  decrepit,  from 
L.  deanvpuuM,  broken  down,  worn  out; '  con- 
cerning the  oriffln  of  which,'  says  Llttr^, 
'  Latin  etymolof^ts  have  nothing  but  con- 
jectures without  foundation,'  but  which  is 
generally  renrded  as  being  derived  from 
the  preposition  de,  and  erepare,  to  make  a 
noise,  and  hence  as  meaning  originally 
noiseless.]  Broken  down  with  age;  wasted 
or  worn  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age:  being 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  weakened  by  age. 
*  Beggary  or  decr«ps<  age.'  MUUm.  Some- 
times incorrectly  spelled  Decrepid. 

Last,  winter  comes,  decrepid,  old,  and  dulL 

yenyns. 

Decrepitate  (dd-krep'it-it).  v.t.  pret  A  pp. 
decrepitated;  ppr.  decrepttatina.  [L.  de- 
erepo,  to  break  or  burst  to  cracale— <{«  and 
erepo.]  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  strong  heat 
with  a  continual  burstiqg  or  crackling  of 
the  substance;  as,  to  decrepitate  salt 

Decmtt&te(d6.krep'it4LtX«.i  To  crackle, 
as  salts  when  roasting. 

Decrepitation  (d6-krep1t-i''shonX  n.  The 
act  of  flying  asunder  with  a  crackling  noise 
on  beins  heated,  or  the  crackling  noise, 
attended  with  the  flying  asunder  of  their 
parts,  made  by  several  salts  and  minerals 
when  heated.  It  is  caused  by  the  unequal 
sudden  expansion  of  their  substance  by  the 
heat  or  by  the  expansion  and  volatilisation 
of  water  held  mechanically  within  them. 

Decrepitude,  Decrepltiieei  (dA-krep'it-Qd. 
dft-krep'lt-nesX  n.  [See  Decripit.]  The 
broken,  crazy  state  of  the  body,  produced 
by  decay  and  the  infirmities  of  sge. 

Many  seem  to  pass  on  from  youth  to  decrefitude 
without  any  reflection  on  the  end  of  life,     yoknteti. 

Deorepltyt  (dft-krepl-tiX  ti.  Decrepitude. 
CAapfiuin. 

DecreeoendO  (di-kresh-en'd6  or  d6-kres- 
sen'doX  n.  [Itl  In  mtMio.  a  term  which 
denotes  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  sound. 

Decreecent  (dd-kres'entX  o-  (L.  dueereeeene, 
decreeeentie,  ppr.  of  decreeeo.  to  grow  less. 
See  DICBBA8I.1  L  Decreasing;  becoming 
less  by  gradtui  diminution.— 2.  In  her.  a 
term  in  blazoning,  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
moon  when  she  defines  from  her  fuU  to 
her  last  quarter. 

Decretal  (dft-krSt'alX  a.  [See  Dbobxb] 
Appertaining  to  a  decree;  containing  a  de- 
cree. *A  aecrettU  epistle  of  the  pope.' 
Maum. 

Deoretal  (de-ki«f  alX  n.  1.  An  authoriUtive 
order  or  decree;  specifically,  a  letter  of  the 
pope  determining  some  point  or  question  in 
ecclesiastical  law.— 2.  A  book  of  decrees  or 
edicts;  a  body  of  laws:  specifically,  pi.  the 


ch,  cAaln;     6h,  Sc.  loeh;     g,  go;     J,  job;     fk,  Fr.  ton;     ng,  liii^;     fH»  then;  th,  thin;    w,  trig;   wh,  wAlg;   sh,  azure,  -flee  Kit. 


oDd  put  of  tb«  etooB  1>«.  10  OBllod  ba- 

iiA  it  CDQt^iu  the  decKa  of  ntndiT  popoi, 

at  ((le-kr^tO,  n.     DeciM.     Omieer. 

—  t   (dfrkrfl'ihonX    n.      [6n   Dt- 

. ,    A  decreulnc, 

rt  (dfr-krttlat).  n.  One  who  stndl«> 
or  pniiaiHa  b  knovlcdM  of  Uh  decretali. 
DscntlTa  (dfr^krtf Iv).  a.  B«Tlng  tba  loiee 
of  a  decree;  pertalnov  U>  &  decree. 
DacntorllT  (dc/]cr«-to-il-U).  ode.  la  a  de- 
Anltfre  mumer. 
DAOretOIT  (de'krt-to-rl),  >.  1.  Judicial;  ds- 
anltlvB;  ettabllihed  by  ■  '• 


i.  Critical;  detflTmlnlng;  la  wbLcli  there  li 
■onie  defisltlTa  eveat.      ■l>ecn:tor])  days.' 

D«or«Wt  tdS-krtn.  B,i     [Pr.  dtem.  pp.  of 

cTttum,  io  decraaie.j    To  decnaH,     'Bba 
ttUi  moTe  dHtnued . '    /^enttr. 
DMoUKdi-kii'al).  n.    [SeeMKKT.l    A  ei7- 
*"~  .*— ^.  -  ^■uuonnia  censora;  cuidemna- 
',  'i>«ruJordlApangaiaenL' 

who  decrial  or 


Elan  bjceninre.  'Deia 

LartlSliaftiiAmy. 


DBCder „  .-     —  ... 

inducei  clamoniDily.    Saua. 

DeCnnrn  (d^kroun'),  a  (.  [L  da,  prir. ,  and 
E.  cromL]  To  deprlTo  at  a  crown.  -Da- 
threnlng  and  dtferomtina  prtncea  wlUi  hia 
faatailCplesaei  hlia.'  Bajtauttl.    [Bare.] 

Deanutaaon  (di-kmit-i'ihonX  n.     The 

Decry  (d^bV),  a.t  prat  A  pp.  durWd;  ppr. 

dferyv^.     [ft-,  dderi —    -*-    — -*  — '—    ■— 

cry.]    L  To  cry' 

mean,  or  wortl 

— Decry,  Dtpnciate.  Detract,  Trad^tot. 
have  the  Idea  of  lowering  the  vaina  of 
object  Decry.  lit  to  cry  down,  to  i 
langnafle  for  the  purpose  of  repreeenti 
an  nrtide  at  ol  lulerior  qnallt]';  dtprtae 

aentlng  It  to  ba  alrnidy  orcr-valnad;  Ottmci 


worthy  cause;  tnoduaf ,  to  Ic 

tlon  in  which  ana  It  held  by  e 

porta  tohlidlsadvantaga.  Dai 

are  applied  to  penoae;  dKTv,  dtpretiali. 


drculattiK  n- 


BFK.  To  dlftparaee,  traduce,  depreciate,  di 

tract  from,  abuw,  blame. 
DecQbaUDn  (de-hfi.ba'thonl  n.     [TTom  1 

decnbe—de,  and  culm,  to  lie  dnwu.]    Til 

act  ol  iTiBg  down. 
SeDQtdtU  (d«-kll'bl-tas).  n.     [I.  di,  an 

cu&ttw.  alyW-]    In  iMd.  the  attitude  of 

sick  person  In  bed.     See  ANAOLlsia. 


(dok'a-in 


hortaof  tha](«lnn>*i 


SMombenoe,  DeonmlMaqi  (de-liBTn'bent, 
d«-kum'beD.sl),  n     Tlie  state  of  being  da- 


.  . . .  4  DD  tb«  earth  and  then 
rtiei  again. 
DsDointmiUy  (d^lnunlwnt-liX  adv.    In  a 

DeeniilUtai«(dS-lnun'bi>tar).it.  l.Thelime 
at  which  a  person  takes  to  bed.  or  during 
which  he  I)  confined  to  bed.  in  a  disease. 

S.  In  ailrel.  the  scheme  or  aspect  of  tlie 
heaTeni  by  wbich  the  prognoatlci  of  racoV' 
cry  or  death  are  discoiered. 
Deoapla  (dalia-pl).  s,    [LL.  daeiip'iu.  from 
J .,!..  ^-   ^.M. — P..  .  fi^^pi  dfka,  ten.J 


le  Gr.  d^aplotit,  trao  d- 
containing  tan  tlmaa  aa  i 


Deenilla  (delA-pl),  n.    A  nnmbar  ten  ttmea 
Deeniila  (ddifi-plV  k.i  pral.  A  pp.  dMupIad; 


1.  An  oIlLCar  In  the  Roman , 

mandad  ■  decory.  that  la,  a  Iwdy  ol  tan 
soldlen—a  Any  ■ ■■ ■ 


Decnrlcnuto  (di-kQ'ri-on-it),  n.    Tha  lb 

DoenrM&^dt-kur'ren-   \ 
lit.  n.  The  prnkmsiUoa    I 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  part  (' 
It  prolonged,  below  th 


I>«ennlTelr  (d$-k«ia'lT-ll).  ode.    In  a  da- 
mniKi(B,ln  tot  ippUed  to  a  leal  "^ — ' ■— 


DKmrtt  (d^kart"),  v.L 
oD— da.  down,  and  rurfi 
shorten  by  cutting  oif^  t 
dtcurUd  or  headlesa  clat 


ting  short:  abiidgmt... 
Datniy  (daUt-rt),  il    [L.  deeuria,  a  oom- 
ptny  ot  ten.  from  dHnii.     See  Dmsuon.] 

Dscnuate  (de-kns^t),  a.  t.  pret,  A  pp.  da- 

dlrlde  croiawise  in  ^e  Ic/na  of  a  X,  from 
dacutni .  (he  number  10.  which  the  Komans 
repreaenled  by  X.)  To  Intersect  so  as  to 
make  acuta  anaiea.  thua  X  :  or  in  genera], 
tayi  of  light. 


i'it«lX  a.    1.  Crossed; 
Intanacted.— i.Iiit(ilap-    •; 
I^ed  to  bodlei  which  are 
amugad  In  pain  litem-   ^ 
Italy  BToailng  each  other 
at  ragolir  anglai.--.d  d»    / 
niMstedperiiid,  tnrtsLa    ^ 
period  consiitlnB  ot  two 
rtflng   md    two    falling     ' 
claDsa^placad  tnaltamata 
oppoiltwa  to  Mteb  other.     > 
For  eiampl&  '  If  bnpnd-  '' 
•nea  eonld  effect  ai  matit    Dea 


:  now  yield  to  the  impudence 
ihethanyieldedto  hli  Inioleat 

(da-kns'at-11),  adv.    In  a  de- 

JD  (d«-kns-k'shon).  n.  The  act  of 
img  wi  ilgbt  or  at  acute  angle*;  ao  iDtar- 
00  In  the  form  of  X;  the  crossing  of  two 
,  rays,  or  nerres,  which  meet  in  a  point 

mttnly  (di-knsa-tlT>li),adi.  Cntt- 
In  the  form  ol  an  X. 
iMrllim(d«-kuaaa'rl-(Un).  n.     [L.  de- 
I.  to  dlTide.  ]    Id  turp.  an  InalnuneDt 
■or  uaifliasing  the  dun-malar  attar  trephin- 

itaSid.  DadtUan  (d«'dai,  dfr^in-anx  «. 


Ilade>|a.i  To  beeonia  dead:  to  die.  'Tbaa 
all  my  feelings  'gan  to  dad&     Cbnuafr. 

Dedeconitof  (.^e'kO.rit),  ni.  \L.  dad*- 
eoro,  dsdacorotwii.  to  disgrace-nla,  dovi^ 
Did  deooro.    See  IOooHatb.]    To  dlsgnea, 

DedaoontUonl  {dt-de'ke.rft"ibon),  n.     A 

dlsgrsfling.    Bality. 
DeaecannutCdAJalra-miha.  Dlsgneefnl: 

nnbecomtng.    BaHty. 
DedenUtfamt  (diMen-tl'shon),  n.     [L  ifa. 

teeth,   'itadantitianarfalllngot  leath.'  Sir 

DMUOkta  (da'dl-katl,  v.t  pret  i,  pp.  dadi- 
ealof;  ppr,  dadiedtina.  [L.  itdiai—it.  tat 
J>—  dieare  f"  -"~  ^».— 1»  ,■..».».  A^At 

0  1.  To 

1  to  a  Mcred  ma.  bj 
reugtoni  earemonlee;  a^  w  oat 
tnainraa,  a  temple,  an  altar, 
to  Oodortoa  rellglcnis  use. 


ro  appropriate  t 
!iTe  wholly  ore 


ric  Itce  otiKrtl  mrieU  III  aMiSi 


It.  To  Inscribe  or  addrcaa  to  a  patron.  IHend. 
or  pnblle  chancier;  ai.  to  darfifots  a  book. 


SiK.  To  dCTOte.  consecrate,  i 


Dsdicatee  (de'dl-ki-t«^  n.  One  lo  whom 
thing  is  dedicated.     £din.  Rit.    [Bare.] 

DadlcaUon  (de-dl-kl'shon),  n.  L  Ilia  act 
of  consecrating  to  -  •"-■-- "  " 


a  diiiue  Being,  or  to 


solemn  appropnatton;  as.  the  (fadwaruHtic 
SolomoD  a  temple.— S.  Tlie  act  ot  daniUng 
or  riTlng  eaneatly  up  to.— 3.  An  addra^ 
pndued  lo  ■  book,  and  formerly  bucrtbad 
to  a  patron,  teatitying  napect  and  feeooi- 
manding  the  work  to  hi)  proleoUon  and 
taTour;  now  cUally  addresed  to  (Mend* 
of  the  autbor.  or  to  public  chindo^ 
simply  as  ■  nuufc  ot  affection  or  sateen. 
DMllMttOB-d»T,  DMimtlon-ftUt  (d»4- 
in-dl.d»3l-ki'ahoa-tM]kf>-ABHanMl 


Dmllcatory,  Dedlralorlal  (de'dlUtivil, 
de'dl-kt-t{rrl-Bl).  a.  Coinpo«iB«  •  Aadka- 
tlon;  serring  as  a  dedication.  '  An  epistle 
dedicatoTTfr'    i>ryden 

Dadlcatcnrt  (de'di-kt-to-rl),  n.  Dedleatloa, 
'A  formal  dedicatory.'    MAtvn, 

DadUnua  (d«'di-mn>),  n.  [L,  we  hare  (Inn, 
from  de.  to  giTe.  because  the  wilt  called 
by  thlt  name  b^jan  'Deditiau  poteslatan.' 


a  prival 


.     [L.  di 


dado,  toyfeld— di.and  do.  toglta.]  T^iai.. 
of  ylaidlns  anything;  surrender. 
I>*dobtlon(di^ol-i'sbon),  n.  ILdadiJo^*. 
dotoluni,  to  new  away— da,  from,  and  delirrv, 
lo  chip  with  an  aia]     '   ' -" 


used  vj  luiseon*  lo  eir 
which  a  cntthw  Instnonal 
any  part  of  tSa  body,  p 


ibliiiaaly 

. .  pmdnclng  ■  wooM 

•iM»mpanled  by  loss  ol  labltance.  Wotmdl 
by  dedolalion  molt  tteqaently  occur  ta  the 

bald. 

Dadolantt  (dS'dS-lent).  a.  [L  dtdolnu.  Oi- 
doimiii.  ppr.  of  irdaieo.  to  gi™  owr  n1«T- 
Ing— da,  priT..  and  dslao.  lo  grlenj    Fiat 

Dadnos  (dS-dilsO,  t.t  pret  A  pp.  daduesd; 
ppr.  daducvJff.  [L  d'dufo— <tf,  sod  dbaa,  to 
lead,  bring,  or  draw.  See  DCII.]  I.  TO 
draw;  lo  bring;  to  take  tha  tab]act  ol 

F^IhcdlM  uttos  tD  m  cailr  UaaT      Ptft. 

i.  To  draw  from.  In  raaannlng;  to  atlalo  «r 
arrive  at,  sa  a  tmth.  opinion,  or  propodtlc^ 
from  piemisea;  to  iiifar  from  Whit  fv^ 


FUa,  Or,  tat,  ttU;      at,  mat,  li«r,      pine,  pin;      uat«,  not,  mbye; 


b,  bull;      oil.  poniHl; 


4.  t  To  iMd  (orth,  u  ■  colony;  to  I 

S.t  To  trace  tha  codtm  oI;  to  dcacrilM  »t 

lowad  Dp  In  die  ptitat  {atabty.  S»  H.  Ifeam. 
(LI  To  brinf  bafon  ■  ooort  of  JuUcs  lor 
dwidoiL  floan.— Bii.  Tolnlv.  oodcIdiI*. 
rmtliar.  dm*.  eoUaol,  darlre. 
iSjiwiinnwit  (•U^llki'iBuit).  a.  1 
ir  dodi»«d;  Isfeni 


vUch  !■  cotlcclad  from  prvaitaM^ 
~    "     ■MlMj{d*^)fti'i-t)fl-l-uin.  Tlicqiu- 
[    bAt  dsdoclbls;    dsdaclbltneM, 

to  (dMOi^-bti  a.    1.  Tbat  nuj  be 

dednoed  bj  litmoaha  trom  pmnlaa;  Intar- 
Ilbl*:  dlMonrmblo. 

Tlw  pnwmci  or  A  EtUbcW  »t  di^uiOti  tnm  the 

1. 1  Ctpablo  of  bolng  brought  dowa. 

L  tinaUtj 


rt  {dS-dnkti,  t  (.  [L  diditea,  dtdudun 

Bee  Dn>tJCI.1    1.  To  Uke  anr.  icparate 
r^  En  munbertng,  eiUituang,  o 


TUt  act  or  metiwd  c 
or  of  dododns  fior 
Lng  down  or  tnclng  o 


4.  Tbat  wUeb  !•  drawn  from  pwmlm;  lUt, 
apliiloii.  or  hnotbeil^  coUeoled  (rom  prla- 
clplta  or  bcU  Matwl.  or  ertaUWwd  daU: 
lidiniiei;  coueqneoce  drawa:  coocIuIod; 
at  tUi  oplDlOD  b  a  lair  d«liH«oa  IroiB  the 
piliie^lcarouhaTaadTaiwed.— Sth.  Abata- 
'  " It,  dlmlnuUoD,  Inleraice,  cob- 


Ita^^ 


lOUva  (d*-do«l'l«i  o. 
maj  be  deduced  from 


Pnlnclblei  that 


— Dedvetivt  rttuoning,  the  prvceai  of  idca- 
tiflc  Inqnliy  bj  wblcti  w*  pume  lava  Into 
their  remote  coueqneBoea,  at  the  proceaa  ol 
darldst  DMMUuv  oouaqneooaa  (ram  ad- 
mitted or  eatablldwd  pcemliea,  ai  dMln- 
laonlu.  bj  wblct 


re  arrlTe  at  general  lawi 


>n  lA  (acta    See  IiPDcnoi. 
UOOODnTVlT  (d#-dDktlT'll),  oda.  By  repiiar 
dedoctiOD;  br  w*j  of  Infannoe;  by  codm- 

DAdQlt,  r  n.  r'r  ]   Ficamra;  (port;  pattfma. 

DeflnpllotliiiL  (di-dQ'pu-u'ahon).  n.  [L 
d«,  priT..  and  K  duDluotun  (which  aee).] 
In  bat  tba  ume  u  ChoriiU  (which  leel 

I>«e(d*),t.(.    Todle.    (Scotch.! 

I>M(dO.  <L     A  dabniuld.     [Scotch.}    Sea 

A  <d«d).  It.    (A  BaE  i£wl.  a  deed,  from 

■    •■  ■■-     '-  ■"-  other  Tent  Unxnagc* 

and  Dan.  dwKf,  OoUl 

h  I>  done,  acted,  or  eReetad;  an 


lltoB,  .    ,       . 

<»  aaionunu,  and  the  eTtdeDCe  Of  Itl  un.u- 

tion^  partlenlallj,  an  Inatmraent  on  paper 
or  parchneal,  conveying  nal  eatate  to  a 
pnrehaaer  or  dooae.  A  deed  may  be  either 
u  I'ndnMin  or  a  dtat-BoU:  the  former 
befaiB  made  by  more  partita  than  one,  the 
latter  by  on*  anU.  Bee  tb«e  taima-Zn 
ittd.  In  (acti  In  reality.  Tbate  wardi  are 
geonaUy  onlted  and  called  an  adrerb:  bnt 
eometlraea  tbey  are  leparatad  by  i»ri>,  in 
emv  died.— I>a«l  iif  mti/mt.i  the  eiecuUng 
what  haa  been  laid  or  proailwd;  perform- 
ance of  what  haa  been  ondertakoL 
In  tha  TiUner  ud  limpln  kind  cf  psople,  the  ^Md 

BmA  (d«dl  iC  To  oonTOy  or  tranafer  b* 
daed^  aa,  ha  deeded  all  hU  aatala  to  hi*  eld- 
eat  eoD.    [Collcq.  United  SUtea) 

•DmA  (dux  odi.  and  intoy.    A  «__. 
for  IndHd.     (Obaolete  and  Scotch.] 


II  To  adjndga;  to  decree. 


TllKim  (ilfliii).  *.(  To  Jndfei  to  thtnk;  to  tstl- 
male;  to  anppoab 

A  Bd.  knlffhla  and  klflc^  OeRbreathefl  MC  on*  of  HM 
Win  jlwMtfUi  pilaa  of  sun  4i  mhli  (in; 

Hi  mill  I  (Mm),  n.    Opinion:  jDdgmanl^  nr- 
DMnitW  (dim'ltirt,  n    [ 


e  lale  of  Han  who  act 


two  JndireB 


d.  thaonepmldlngoT.. 

n  the  other  oier  the  aonthem 
her  hold  mnrta  weekly  at  Don- 
7.  and  otber  pUoea.    Compare 


ria*,  Aaioj 

Dmou,  1  n.    IMn:  noiae.     Sptnttr. 

I>Mp(d#p>,a.  [A.  Sai.  ditfp.  deep,  profonnd 
Cof.  a.  ditp,  Ota.  dyA,  O.  lie/,  deep;  frDU 
root  of  dip,  dtH.]  I.  Extanalng  or  being 
tar  below  the  lurface;  deacendlna  tmz  down- 
ward; profonnd:  oppoaed  to  tkaUou;  a^ 
Ottp  water;  a  it*f  pit  or  wtV. 


wpTiflley. 


below  the  idjicent         . 

3.  Entering  far;  piercing  a  great  waj,  mm,  m 
tree  In  a  good  Mil  take*  dnp  rwt:  a  ipear 
■tmckde^into  the  lleah. — 4.  Far&om  tlM 
OBt«rpart:  aecnted. 

A  I^Uh  dt^  iBboIlled  ta  let  da.      Diytn. 
i.  Abaorbed;  engniated:  wholly 

'\?tt.'^~  


t  IDustilou  act;  upldt;  achlenaient 
eh.  eAalni      Ah.  So.  lock;      |,fo;     J.iobl      t.  Pr.  Ion; 


B.Artfnl:i> 


dMrthonght;a 
-^edDmba'   5A_.. 
iceallns  arUflca;  la- 


dealgnlng;  aa,  a  friend,  d^ev,  hoUf 
rom.— 10,  Ot»»o  iD  aoand;  low; 

the  deep  tonei  of  an  oigan.— 11.  Qreat 

degree;  Intenie;  eiccialre;  profound; 

tt«^  illence;  detfp  dutoieea;  deep  poveT 

d«ep  gtiof ;  a  deep  brown. 

II  Uaddy;  boegy:  applied  to  roada     '1 
wayiln  tSattalewBre  il«<ii.' 
U.  Heart-felt;  allectln^ 


14  Beaching  back  from  tha  front ;  opeclalty, 

front;  aa, a oimpanyux dees.  *Ad4#pand 
gloomy  wood.' '  IFanlnivnA.  'Shadowing 
aqnadronadefp.'  Milton. — 1ft.  tnWcat^  iu» 
eaally  ondentood  or  untatellad;  mK,tdetp 
plot  or  Intrigue. 

Smv  (dip),  n.  L  Anything  remarkable  for 
depth;  aMcIflcally.  (he  aea;  the  aliim  of 
wateia;  the  ocean;  any  great  collection  ol 

E.  That  which  la  profonnd,  not  ea^lj  fa- 
Ulomed,  or  Inccmprehcnilblc;  abyia 


1.  The  molt  itHl  or  aolemn  part;  the  nddJt. 

Dmp  (dEp).  adv.  Deeply;  to  a  great  depth; 
pixffoundly. 

l>Mp-bnnred  lAtt^Toad).  a.  HaTlng  a 
bruw  of  great  dnptb.  or  steit  extmt  per- 
peDdlcnlarly;  hence,  of  largo  mental  en- 
dowment;  of  great  Intellectual  capacity. 


Dav^ntwlacidCp'dTit-ing),  0.  Bequlrlnf 
codaiderahle  depth  of  water  to  Aoat  in; 
dnUua  deep  In  the  water.     '  Dtn^ratring 

DMpm  (dlp'nV  I.I,  L  To  make  deep  or 
deeper;  to  dnk  lower;  aa.  to  deepen  the 
channel  ol  a  river  or  harbour;  to  dee^ien  a 
welL—t.  To  make  deeper,  greBlw,  atronger, 
or  more  lotenae;  tolncreaae;  to  heighten;  ai, 
to  d«pm  gloom;  to  demn  a  calonr;  to 
ileeyvn  grief  or  iottow;  todaepni  the  horron 


Sloomy.  'To  deepen  the  munni 
ood.'  Pivt- — I.  To  make  more 
to  deepen  uie  ton« 
ifV  Ihy  voice  wit 


deepening  of  the 


DMp-frt  (MVItt),  a.    Fetched  or  drawn 


Dm^UU  (dtpOid),  B.  Formed  with  pro- 
found lUll  or  artifice. 

Deanlr  (•Upli).  adv.  i.  At  or  to  a  great 
depth;  far  below  the  anrfaoe;  aa,  a  Isahlon 
deeply  rooted  In  otimatnre;  preceptt  deeply 
engraven  on  the  hearl  — £.  Profoundly; 
thomughty;  to  a  great  degree;  Intenicly;  aa, 
deeplu  Bkllled  In  ethlci  or  anatomy.  •Tha 
daepiy  red  lolce  of  bockthnrn.'    fioyla. 


teellngly. 


1,  lAoii  lb,  lUn; 


heart;  with  great  loj 

1.  Orarely;   with  low  or  de«i  tone:  aa.  a 
daepfytonedlnetnunent.— a.  Wlthpnfound 
tklU;  with  art  or  intricacy;  aa,  a  du^ify 
laid  plot  or  Intrlgna 
IMep.mininiiiii  (dfip'mSm-liig},  a.     In 

DMp-numttaMKdiBp'moUTIld).  a.  Having  a 

— "-    loud,  boUuw  voice;  aa,  a  drep- 

It- 

wb,  wUg;   ill,  ainn.— Bee  K>l. 


rx? 


L  Tbs  italsot  bains 


S.  Cnft ;  Inildlounms  '  Hi*  dHpwn  of 
ShUo-'  Ortgory. 
Doap-wa  <<lq>'>oX  ■'  Bcltttng  or  balongliig 
to  Ue  deepsr  put*  of  th*  ocau,  tb«  puta 
deepar  thu>  io  Uthiraa:  u,  (ha  da^^u 
Isld:  dHHao  dndglng.  —  Maji-Ha  trad 

BautX  ■  llDB  witb  a  mark  or  knot  it  gTSTy 
fathomi,  ud  ■  imaUar  nwrk  M  tbe 
mlddla  of  MCb  Inteml.  unrlna  ■  laid  at 
(he  botbnn  at  which  la  a  boS  d1  wUta 
UUow.  ta  brfng  up  dlatlugulihlns  objeiita 
from  tha  bottom,  auch  aa  ahdia.  ooie. 
Testation.  Sc  In  more  modam forma  the 
line  can  be  aljpped  trom  the  lead  when  It 
raacbea  the  bottom,  and  tha  charactar  a( 
the  around  determined  bT  qullla  vblch 
haTc  been  dilTea  Into  tha  aoll  b;  the  weight 


_- .■^iV*'"°\  %  ■*"?■     """ 

aupaoma  watrle  haapa.     Chapmatt. 

Deap-WRlst  (dep'oiat),  n,  yauL  (a)  the 
put  of  the  open  ikldi  betveen  the  main 

lanulnlnR  part  of  a  ahlp'a  deck  whan  die 
qnartar-dacli  and  rorecutle  are  lerr  mach 
Blentsd  above  the  terel  of  tha  nuln-deck, 
ao  aa  Co  leave  a  lacant  apace  on  the  mlddla 
of  tile  npper  deck. 

Dwp-walltea  (djp'idut-ed),  a.  Haying  a 
deep  walat,  aa  a  ahip  whan  tha  qoarter-dMk 
ana  toractatle  are  raiaed  from  t  to  S  feat 

Deer  (d«r).  n.  mf-  and  pi.  [A.  Sax.  dwr, 
anj  wild  animal,  and  ipadflcaUf  a  dear.  In 
Ootb.  the  word  appeoii  aa  diui.  In  D.  aa 
dier.  In  Dan.  and  IceL  dyr.  3w.  diur,  Q.  ihier 
— «  beait,  eapeclallj  a  wild  baaaL  The  Or. 
tUr  and  L.  /era,  a  wild  beatt  art  older 
forma  ot  the  aame  word.)  LI  Any  wild 
qoadmpad. 

1.  A  Unniaan  ganna  (Cerma)  of  ruminant 

Snadrnpeda  now  conatttutlng  tha  fondly 
anrtdB,  whitb  by  nme  natnnulala  boa  been 
simranrdlng 
lire.  Thedla- 


hoina  which  Ibar  abad  eraiT  jrair.  and  elfht 
cDltlng  (ea(h  In  (he  iDwar  ]aw  and  none  In 
th*  Dpper,  The  honia  or  utlen  alwojrt 
aolat  on  the  haod  of  tha  male,  and  aoma- 
tlmea  on  that  of  the  female.  Tha  forma  of 
(he  homaara  Tarlona ;  aomaClmaa  thay  ipraad 
Into  brood   palm*  which  aend  cat  ahofp 


(hay  dtride  f antaatlcally  Into  branehet.  aoma 
of  which  ppolectomr  the  forehead,  whilat 
othen  Bra  reored  upward!  In  the  air;  or  ther 
moy  be  ao  reclined  backward!  that  Uie  ani- 
mal aeema  almoat  fOrcad  to  cany  Ita  head 
In  a  ttiH  er*ct  poMore.  There  ar*  wreral 
nedea  of  dear,  aa  tiia  red  deer,  tha  faUow- 
deei,  the  roe-back,  the  rein-deer,  the  moooe- 
deer.  the  American  elk.  block-tallad  deer, 
long-tolled  deer,  Mexican  deer,  Ac, 
DtK-tMnj  (dir'be-rl).  n.  1,  An  Bnglbb 
name  for  tha  plant  OavUhena  proeunwnM. 
1  An  American  noma  for  the  ihrnb  Foc- 

(dii-faid),  n.    A  fold  or  port  for 

(dafgr»). 


File,  br,  fat,  tgUi 


apedaa  of  which  ore  low  pereuilal.  often 
briatly,  herb*.  Galled  olao  MtadoK-btauty. 
DoMShalr  (dtiOiAr),  n.     Heath  olab-mah 

(5cwpH>  esipilsRu). 

nmiei.  lo  deanie  irhich  had  bm  iffb^na  gf 

Dew-btnild  (dir'haand},  n.  A  hoimd  lor 
hunting  deer;  ■  (Ug-hoand. 

Deer-BODM  (dtr'moua),  n.  Tha  conunon 
name  of  the  anlmoli  belonglnB  to  tiia  genua 
Herlonea,  an  American  ganoa  of  rodent 
onlmola  allied  lo  the  mice  and  the  jarboaa  ot 
ttaaOldWorid.  The  deer-monae  of  Canada 
ur.  eoHodaiuii)  1*  a  pretty  little  onlmol,  ot 
(be  aiie  of  a  mooie,  with  lary  lona  hind-lega 
and  tail,  and  very  ihort  fwe-leaa 

DMr-ntlA  (der-nek),  n.     A  tl£i  lll-tormed 


(d«r'>kln),  ti  The  >Un  of  a  deer; 
ujc  tvpMi^r  made  from  IL 

Deer-italksr  (defattk-tr),  «.  One  who 
practtM*  deer-atolUng. 

lJMr-iiUlkllW<dir'itak-lng>,n.  The  hunt- 
ing of  deer  on  foot  by  hiding  and  oteollng 
open  Ibem  miawarea 

Deefll(dU'ala\  fi.  [Or.diMt.anpplleatlon.j 
In  rAet,  an  InnKOtion  or  entreaty  to  the 
Supreme  Being. 

SwuKdrei).!!.    [Fr.  diCaate.]    A  goddaa*. 

nilrll-   ._ 

— _    ._ In  mcdtm   Ft 

myth,  one  at  a  claa*  of  malignant  belnga 
alUed  to  folilea,  the  ImplacaUe  anamlea  of 


Deaca  (de-taiO,  v.l.  prat  A  pp.  dtfaixd; 
ppi.  defaeing.  tL.  de.  ptiT.,  and/oeiu.  face.] 
1,  To  deatroy  or  mor  the  face  or  lurface  ot; 
to  Injure  the  beauty  of;  to  diaSgure;  aa,  to 
d^ate  a  monument;  to  deface  an  edlllce  — 
i.  To  Injure,  dntroy,  apoll,  or  mar;  to  eraae 
or  oblllerale;  aa,  tod^ou  letlera  or  writ- 
ing; to  deface  a  record.  Hence— S.t  To  da- 
•troy;  to  concet,  oo  o  deed  or  bond. 
Fay  hiai  <li  IfiDtuuid.  and  Offiav  the  bond.    ja**. 

DafUOd  (dt-Haf),  P-  ond  ».  Injured  on  the 
lUIfoce ;  dliflgured ;  morred ;  araaed.  —  De- 
JOetd  thin,  coin  on  which  any  name  or 
word*  hare  bean  atomped  other  thon  thaw 
ImpmNod  by  the  mini  In  accordance  wl(h 
atatnta.  Act  IS  and  17  Viet  (dL  makea  any 
inch  defacing,  with  or  without  dlmlnntlon 
of  the  walaht  of  the  coin,  a  mtadaneauoor 
In  Kngland  and  Ireland,  and  In  Scotland  a 
crime  or  oflanca,  In  both  coae*  pnnldiable 
by  Una  or  ImprtaonmenL  nie  object  of  the 
gDvemment  m  obtaining  (he  act  woa  to  atop 
the  practice  of  atamping  the  name*  of  per- 
aooa,  Him*,  Ac^  npon  coin*  by  way  of  ad- 
TertiaamanL  Dafocad  coin  I*  not  o  legal 
tender,  and  any  penon  uttering  It  1*  inbject 
to  a  penalty  ot  Ma ,  the  proaecnUOD.  how- 
erer.  cannot  be  commenced  without  the 
aanction,  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  the 
attomey-genenl,  ond  In  Scotland,  of  the 

Mbomttlt  (di-n^mei   „ 
tbaaurfaeeor  exterior  of:  eraanra:  ofal 
otlon.-!.  That  which  I 


iJniTto 
ofaUter- 


IMkidlitly  (dt-Brlng-U),  ode.  In  a  defac- 
ing manner. 

I>«  fiuit(i(d«  tak-tA^  [L]  Actnally;  In  tact: 
In  reality;  axlatlng:  a*,  a  king  de  Jacto,  dl*- 
tlngul*bed  from*  klngd>>ura,  or  bynghL 

EMMUlim.  n.    Sea  DmciTiOH. 

[MUlaSMl  (d^fU'ana),  fv  IFr.  See  FuL) 
nmure:  mlacarrlaae.     'That  unhappy  d«- 

JaOanti.'    filannJb. 

]MUlanT.ID«tUlan)(<1«-fU'fir).>i,  Selalt- 
anca.  'Adiifatlturot  Jurladlctlon.' £amnt. 

IMUtftt  IW&tlted.t  PP     m  J     Wotted. 

IMklmte  (d<  fol-kit).  It  pret  ft  pp  de- 
faUattd;  ppr.  dtfaleaHna.  [I.  I.  difalce, 
•h/altaluni.  to  cnt  ofl  witti  o  alcUa.  hence 
-     ■  Htucl-I.  dt,  down,  and  /alx,  /aleU,  a 

-t  of :  Died  chiefly  of  money,  account*, 
>,  Income,  Ac.     [Bore.] 

vim  Bur  bf  ivutiiBblr  Bad  uietr  JtA/tm^J 
IMUoitel  (dc-fal-kit),  a.    Cnrtatlad    -Dt- 


H.     One  who  ia 

Todafaicote.  Dr  B, 


Defltlottor  (de^al-ktMrl. 

guilty  of  a  breach  of  triul  i 

in  money  matter*;  a  dafon 
]>«tUkt(d<-f*UO.<i.l.  Tod 

DalHiUttloil  (de-fo-mt'ahon),  n.  [See  Dl- 
FAKi.]  The  uttaring  ot  alanderona  worda 
with  a  lie*  lo  Injure  anolhafa  tepotetlon: 
(he  mallciona  ntterlog  ot  ilandercna  word* 
reipectlng  another  wUch  lend  (0  deatny 
or  bnpair  hi*  good  name,  cliarac(er,  oi  occo- 

dBfomatloninlawth 
moUcloaily.  Dafama 


fitltali  of  their  oondlgn  pralaeo'     Sir  T. 
SluU. 

DanlcMlan  (df-fal-kt'ahon).  n.    i,  1h«  act 
of  cutting  off  or  deducting  a  poH;  dedne- 

have'the  amount  of  hia  rent  wilhoat  d^ol- 


X.  inuwnicn  iicDi  on;  oimmntic 
oa,  tfala  loea  la  a  d^^otcdtun  From  thi 
S.  A  I • —  •■•-■-' "- ■- 


muency  through  breach  of 
e  wno  haa  management  or  chaiga 
traudulent  deficiency  In  mooey 


woi^mnat 


1,  Slander,  columny,  detrocUon,  aj^ier- 
UUttor;  (di-fam'a-to-ri),  a.     Calamnl- 


id  Inluriona  to  reputation;  oa.  dr/s. 

worda;  dcAwulgiy  writinga     ■  b*- 

^-  ■    Dr.B.  Mm. 


j'aAdtory  repoj 

IMhiiiB  (dC-timO,  e.t  pret.  ft  ppl  d^mtd: 
ppr,  a^avmtg.  ILL.  dt/anian,  to  dtapus 
age,  defame  — ds,  ptii.,  mai /ama,  fame^J 
1.  To  slander ;  to  alter  maUcioualy  mepecU 
Ing  another  worda  which  tend  to  Injun  hb 
reputation  oroccupaUon;  aato  Miya  Jodga 
la  cormpi,  a  nan  I*  perjured,  o  trader  la  a 
knave.— t.  To  apeak  evil  of;  tadlahononr  by 
talaa  reporta;  to  colDmnlota;  to  libel;  to  Im- 
pair the  reputation  of  by  acta  or  worda 

Bdiw  4&-HW,  n  nlioL  i  Cm.  ll.  I]. 

1.  To  charge;  to  occuie.  'Bebecca  ...  la 
difantd  of  torceiy  proctiaed  on  Uia  perapn 
ofa  noble  knlghC' Sb- IT.  5biU.  IRore.]- 
L  To  lower  the  fame  of;  to  bring  Into  dla- 


Th«  irned  oM  Daiqc  of  nDtlea 
DifKmaJ  by  every  «-t*«J.-— 


■timy  n.     [Fr.]    Infamy 
So  DUfht  Bl  fajrtAiii  Ehai  iTUq  kH%kihQad  iliv 

Delhinad(d»-fimd'),ri.anda.    LBlude 
-  '-  '-  applied  to  an  anlmol,  0*  tha  I 


nation  ot  df/onwn.'-    FitUino. 

EDiUff  (de.tAm'tng),>L  Defamation;  daB> 

Dabminlfly  (dS-flmlng-U),  ode.    In  a  d» 


Deattg»bl«t  (dt-toti-go-h)\  a.    Uoble  to 

be  wearied. 

I>elltU(»tol(d«-ta(^-gU),e.l.  IL^df/oMH 
— de,ond/afH)iD,to  tirE  Sea  FAtldt!.]  To 
<"ah  or  tire.     '  Which  dt/atiffatmg  UU.' 

DeaticatKiBt(d<-f*flg-l"*hon),ii   Went 

Da&Oltfdi-IollO.n.  [Fr  d^i'BM.fordMatt. 
from  d^amv,  to  fall— da,  ond  y^fo.  to 
foil-    S»  Fail  and  ¥iwi.]     L  A  toUlBc 

oD^(  to  be  done;  neglect  to  do  what  dati 

or  law  ragnlrea;  aa,  thli  evO  hai  happaiMd 
through  the  governor'*  d«/'a¥j(     A  J^ooll. 

defect,  according  to  tha  nature  of  th*  daty 
naitted.-!  Meet;  want;  taJlora. 

on,  ponnd;        d.  Be.  ohime;      J,  Se.  lay. 
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Cooks  could  oiakc  attifidal  birds  bii^dwtf  of  real 
ones.  ^rktUkMoi, 

a  An  offence;  fanlt;  wrong  ad  'Hit  to 
rwh  dr/auU.',  Spenmr.  [Ban.}— i.  In  law, 
a  failure  of  appearance  in  court  at  a  day 
aaiigned:  said  partionlariy  of  the  defendant 
in  a  Buit  when  called  to  make  answer,  also 
of  jurors*  witnesses,  Ac— ViktofiMnt  by  de- 
JfauU^  a  Judgment  entered  against  a  defend- 
ant who  has  permitted  an  action  to  be  called 
without  appearing  or  answering:  in  such  dr- 
oumstancea  the  defendant  is  ssid  to  mig§r 
dtifauU. 

]>&lllt(dMftltO^«.i  1.  To  fW  in  fulfilling 
or  sati^^ring  an  engsgement.  claim*  contract, 
or  agreement;  to  laU  to  appear  in  court;  to 
let  a  case  go  hj  default;  as,  a  diifa%dting 
debtor. 

'Now  th«Bl'  Mr.  P.  would  a»y  to  a  d^^uMnf 
lodger, 'Pay  up  I    Cofaeom*  Dt€M*tu. 

2.  t  To  fail  in  duty;  to  offend. 

That  he  'E>in*t  courtesy  so  foully  did  tkfauU.  Spenser. 

Defimlt  (d«-f§ltO»  «.t  1.  In  law,  to  call  a 
defendant  offidalbr  to  apPMr  and  answer 
in  court,  and  on  his  failing  to  answer  to 
declare  him  in  default  and  enter  Judgment 
against  him:  as.  let  the  defendant  be  de- 
fauUed.~-t.  To  uU  in  the  performance  of. 
*What  they  haTO  d^avJUsd  toward  him.* 
ifitton.— 4lf  To  keep  back  a  part  of ;  omit 

D^auUing^  unnecessary,  and  partial  discourses. 

HaU$. 

Defknlter  (d«-falf  ArX  n.  L  One  who  makes 
default;  one  who  falls  to  appear  in  court 
when  called. —2.  One  who  fails  to  perform 
a  public  duty,  particularly  one  who  fails 
to  account  for  public  money  intrusted  to 
his  care;  a  delinquent;  as,  the  num  Is  a  <l«- 
JaviUr  in  respect  of  not  sending  his  children 
to  sohooL— &  In  a  general  senatLone  who 
fails  to  meet  his  clsJms  or  to  fuDU  his  en- 
gagements; one  who  is  behindhand  with  his 
payments. 

' Pay  npt  Come  onl'  'I  havent  got  it.*  Mr.  P.'s 
tti/kuittr  would  reply.  .  .  .  'This  won't  do.  you 
know.' Mr.  P.  would  retort.  DicMens. 

Defkat6.tn.     (Fr.]    Want;  defect     'Ood 

amoid  di^€MU9.*    CSuMoer. 
Ihtifltafniltft  (dd-ffis'ansX  n>    [Nonn.  d^M- 

anc*;  Fr.  di^aimuU,  from  d^ctire,  to  undo 

—dt»  and  /atre,  L.  /iMdo,  to  da  ]   1.  A  defeat; 

anoTerthrow. 

Being  artired  where  that  champion  stout 
After  his  foes' ^^i^tenmor  did  remaiae.  S/enser. 

1  A  rendering  null  and  Toid.— 8.  In  law,  a 
condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which  being 
performed  the  deed  is  defMited  or  ren- 
dered Toid,  or  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  same  time  with  a  feoffment  or  other  con- 
veyance containing  conditions,  on  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  estate  then  created 
may  be  defeated.  A  defeasance  on  a  bond, 
or  a  recognizance,  or  a  Judgment  recorered/ 
isacondltion  whi<^.whenperformed,  defeats 
it  A  defeasance  differs  from  the  common 
condition  of  a  bond  in  beins  a  separate  deed, 
whereas  a  common  condlUon  is  inserted  in 
the  bond  itself.— 4.  The  writing  containing 
a  defeasance. 

Defteaanotd  (de-fSs'anstX  a.  Liable  to  be 
forfeited;  subject  to  defeasance. 

DaftailU0(dl-f«i'i-bl).a.  That  may  be  ab- 
rogated  or  annulled;  as,  a  d^eatibU  title. 

He  casae  to  the  crown  by  a  dtfMtibtt  title. 

Sir  J.  Dmwiu. 

DafatltblanaM  (d«-fte1-bl-nesX  n.  The 
quali^  of  being  defeasible. 

DoflMlt  (d«-f«tO»  n.  [F^.  d4faU»,  from 
<i</iatri,  to  undo— de,  and  /airs,  L  faeert^ 
to  do.]  1.  Orerthrow;  loss  of  battle;  check, 
rout,  or  destruction  of  an  army  by  the  rio- 
tonr  of  an  enemy.  *  A  def9at  like  that  of 
Culiodett.'  Banen^tt—%  Frustration  by  ren- 
dering nun  and  Told.  or  by  preyention  of 
success;  as,  the  dtftat  of  a  title ;  the  d^etU 
of  a  plan  or  design.— 8. t  An  undoing;  de- 
stmcuon. 

And  nude  d^/^at  of  her  Tirffaity .  Shak. 

DefiBat  (d6-fdt^  1. 1  1.  To  overcome  or  van- 
quish, as  an  army;  to  check,  disperse,  or 
ruin  by  victory:  to  overthrow:  appliea  to 
an  army  or  a  division  of  tit>ops;  to  a  fleet 
or  to  a  commander. —1  To  frustrate;  to 
prevent  the  success  of ;  to  disappoint ;  as. 
our  dearest  hopes  are  often  d^etUed. 

Then  mayest  thou  for  me  d^^mt  the  counsel  of 
AhithopheL  9  Sam.  xv.  34. 

Tbou  then  wouldst  kOl  me:  do't;  the  time  b  come: 
Thou  strikest  not  me.  'tis  Oesar  thou  drftatst.  SAmJk. 

S.  To  render  null  and  void;  as,  to  di/eeU 

a  title  to  an  estate. 

The  escheators  ikfimttd  the  riffbt  hdr  of  his  suc- 
cc»unn.  HaUmm. 


4.  To  resist  with  success;  as,  to  d^eat  an 
attempt  or  assault  —h.  t  To  undo ;  to  dettrov. 
•Hisunkindnessmay  d^tfatmylife.'  Shak. 
Sth.  To  overpower,  overthrow,  beat,  rout, 
discomfit  vanquish,  subdue,  conquer,  tnii- 
trate,  foil,  disconcert,  baffle. 
Defeat!  {dh-tkV),  v.t  [Contr.  for  d^eatur^.] 
To  alter  the  featurea  or  appearance  of;  to 
di^:uise. 

D^ftmt  thy  Caronr  with  an  usurped  beard.    Shak. 

Defieatiiret(d6-f6ffirXn.  Overthrow; defeat 

Have  you  acquainted  her  with  the  Wic/te/Mrr  of  the 
Carthaginians?  MmsHngtr. 

Defeatoret  (dd-ffi'tfirX  n.  change  of  fea- 
ture; a  mark  or  line  wnioh  disfeanires;  dis- 
figurement 

Careful  hours . . .  have  written  strange  4^«aturts 
in  my  face.  Shak, 

Defbatlire(d£-f«'tQrXv.t  [L.  de.  priv.,  and 
E  /tfoturv.]  To  change  the  features  of;  to 
disfigure;  to  misrepresent  '  Features,  whoi 
d^wUtwttd  in  the  way  I  have  described.' 
Ds  QtttnMy.  '  Events  .  .  .  deS^o^twrtd  by 
enmeration.'    FenmXL    [Bare.] 

Defteate  (de'f^-kit),  v.t  pret  ft  pp.  deSe- 
taUdi  ppr.  dif^caltvng.  [H  d^meo—de,  and 
/orb,  dregs.]  L  To  purify;  to  refine:  to  clear 
from  dregs  or  impurities;  to  clariiV.  'To 
d^ecaU  Uie  daric  ...  oil  of  amber.  Boyle. 
2.  To  purify  from  admixture;  to  clear;  to 
purge  of  extraneous  matter.  'D^eeaied 
mm  the  impurities  of  sense  and  meaning.' 
WaHnxrUm. 

Defteate (de'f 6-kitX  v.i.  1.  To  become  clear 
or  pure  bv  depositing  impurities;  to  clarify. 
*  It  (the  air)  began  to  d^«oat«,and  to  depose 
these  particles.'  QcldtmUK—%.  To  void  ex- 
crement 

Defecate  (de^d-kitX  a.  Purged  from  lees; 
defecated.  'Liquor  very  d^TMate-'  Boyle. 
'Till  the  soul  be  d^eetUe  from  the  dregs  of 
sense.*    Bates. 

DefeoatiOB  (de-f  A-ki'shonX  n.  1.  The  act  of 
separating  from  lees  or  dregs;  purification 
from  impurities  or  foreign  matter.— Z  The 
act  of  cUscharsing  the  fnces;  the  act  of 
evacuating  the  bowels.— S.  Fia.  moral  puri- 
fication from  what  is  gross  or  low. 

A  dtftcmtioH  of  the  fiicukies.         Jer.  Ti^Ur. 

Defteator  (de^f^-kit-^rX  n.  He  who  or  that 
which  cleaniM  or  puriflea. 

Defect  (d6-fekt0,  n.  HL  d^eetut,  pp.  of 
defeio,  directum,  to  faU— ds,  from,  and 
faeio,  to  make,  to  do.]  L  Want  or  absence 
of  somettiinff  necessary  or  useful  toward 
perfection;  mult:  imperfection;  as,. there 
are  numerous  d^eett  in  the  plan,  or  in  the 
work,  or  in  the  execution. 
Errors  have  been  corrected  and  d(/!i€tt  supplied. 

2.  Any  natural  wantorimperfection.  whether 
phyncal  or  moral;  that  which  is  wanting  to 
make  a  perfect  whole;  failinff ;  fault;  mistake; 
blemish;  deformity;  as,  a  effect  in  timber; 
a  d^eet  in  the  organs  of  hearing  or  seeing; 
a  defect  of  memory  or  Judgment 

Trust  not  yourself;  but.  your  defect*  to  know. 

Make  use  of  every  fiicnd  and  every  foe.      P^t. 

Either  sex  akme 
Is  half  itself,  and  In  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  eoual  nor  unequal:  Each  fulfils 
D^fictva.  each.  Tettnys^m. 

8th.  Imperfection,  deficiency,  fault,  failure, 
failing,  error,  mistake,  flaw,  blemish,  de- 
formilqr. 

DefSect  (dB-tekVX  v.i.  To  be  or  become  defi- 
cient; to  fail;  to  revolt  *J)^€€ted  honour.* 
iramer.    [Bare.] 

The  native  troops  and  gunners  d^/itttdt  he  was 
obUffed  to  aoake  a  painful  and  disaatrous  retreat 

Dr.  IV.  H.  RHSstU. 

DefSectt  (dMektOk  «.t  To  affect  injuriously: 
to  hurt;  to  injure.  'None  can  my  life  d</'(sct 
TrouMtf  q?  Q.  BlimJbeih,  1089. 

Def^CtlMlltF  (d6-fekt1-bil''itiX  «i.  Defici- 
ency; impenection.    [Bare.] 

Defectnoe  (d«-fekt1-blX  a.  Imperfect;  de- 
ficient: wanting.    [Bare.1 

Defection  (di-fek'shonX  n.  [L  dffttltio, 
de/ectionis,  a  fsiling,  from  de/Mo.  See 
Depict.]  Want  or  failure  of  duty,  particu- 
larly the  act  of  abandoning  a  person  or  cause 
to  which  one  is  bound  by  aDesianoe  or  dutr, 
or  to  which  one  has  attached  nimself ;  a  faU- 
ing  awav;  apostasy;  backsliding;  as,  the 
cause  of  the  Idng  was  rendered  desperate 
by  the  d^eetion  of  the  nobles.  '  De/ettion 
from  Ood.'  Raleigh.  'The  general  d</eclMm 
of  the  whole  realm.*    DavUe. 

DefiBCtlOllllt  (dMek'shon-istX  n.  One  who 
practises  or  aavocates  defection. 

DeflNtlOlUt(dd-fek'shusXa.  Having  defects; 
defective;  imperfect;  faulty.  'A  d^feetioue 
piece  (of  writibgX'    Sir  P.  Sidney. 


DefbOttve  (dd-fekViv),  a.  [L.  dtifeetivut,  im- 
perfect,from  d</tcio.  Bee  Defect.  ]1.  Wanting 
either  in  substance,  quantity,  or  Quality,  or 
in  anything  necessary;  imperfect;  faulty;  as, 
Skd^eeHveiioah;  defective  timber;  mdefeetive 
copy  or  book ;  a  d^eetive  account  '  Four  or 
five  hypotheses . . .  which  are  all  d^eetive.' 
Locke.  — Z  Wanting  in  duty  or  in  moral  quali- 
ties; faul^;  blamable;  not  conforming  to 
rectitude  or  rule;  as,  a  d^eetive  character. 

Our  tragedy  writers  have  been  notoriously  d^fixtivt 
in  Kiving  proper  sentiments  to  the  persons  thev  intro- 
duce. Addison. 

8.  Ingram,  wanting  some  of  the  usual  forms 
of  declension  or  conju^tion;  as,  a  de^feeiive 
noun  or  verb.— D^eefsve  Afth,  in  mime,  an 
interval  containing  a  semitone  less  than  the 
periect  fifth.— Syn.  Imperfect,  deficient,  in- 
complete, inadequate,  insufficient,  faulty, 
blainable. 

Def)BCtl7ely(d6-fekfiv-UXadt7.  Inadefective 
manner;  imperfectly. 

DefectiTeiieM(d6-fekfiv-nesXfi.  Want;  the 
state  oi  being  imperfect;  faultiness.  Addi- 
son, 

DefectUOSttyt  (dd-fekf fi-os^i-tiX  n.  Defect- 
iveness; faultiness.    Montague. 

DefiBCtaoiLit  (dd-f  ekf fi-us).a.  Full  of  defects. 
Nothing ...  dat  is  scant  or  irilc^fo/M#MX  can  bestable 
or  lasting.  Burrow, 

DefMationt  (de-f6-di'ahonX  n.  TFr. ,  from  L. 
d0,  pri  V. ,  and/aBdo,/cBdaCum,  to  foul  ]  Pollu- 
tion; the  act  of  making  filthy.    Bentley. 

De2teloe(d6-fensO,n.  [Fr.  d^ense.  from  L.L. 
d^ensa,  defence,  from  L.  defmdo,  defeneum, 
to  defend.  See  Depend.]  l.The  act  of  defend- 
ing, upholding,  or  maintaining:  support; 
maintenance;  Justification;  vindication. 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  Ughten'd  my  despair 
When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  d^fimct  of 
Uie  r^ht  TeHt^jom. 

2.  Anything  that  opposes  attack,  violence, 
danger,  or  injury;  anything  that  secures 
the  person,  the  rights,  or  the  possessions 
of  men;  fortification;  guard;  protection; 
security. 

Because  of  his  strength  wiU  I  wait  upon  thee :  for 
God  is  my  d^/ina.  Ps.  lis.  9. 

8.  A  q>eech  or  writing  intended  to  repel  or 
diq>rove  a  charge  or  accusation;  vindica- 
tion; apology. 

Men,  brethren,  fisthers.  hear  ye  my  dtfena. 

Acts  xxiL  t. 

4.  Specifically,  in  toto,  the  method  adopted 
by  a  person  against  whom  lesal  proceed- 
ings have  been  taken  for  defending  himself 
against  theuL  —  6.  t  Prohibition.  *  Severe 
d^etieM  against  wearing  any  linen  under 
a  certain  breadth.'  Sir  W.  Temple.— 6.  The 
science  of  defending  against  enemies;  mili- 
tary skill;  skill  in  defending  from  danger; 
skill  in  fencing,  Ac. 


He  is,  said  he,  a  man  of  great  d^t 
Expert  in  battles  and  in  deeds  011 


VM«r, 

arms.    S/etutr. 


—Line  qf  defence,  a  continuous  fortified 
line  or  succeaiion  of  fortified  points.— To  60 
in  a  posture  qf  defence,  to  be  prepared  to 
resist  an  enemy  with  all  the  means  of  de- 
fence in  our  power. 

Defenoet  (d6-fensO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  defeneed; 
ppr.  d^eneing.  To  defend  by  fortificatioa 
'A  d^eneed  cl^.'    Is.  xxv.  2. 

Defenoeleil  (de-f  ensQesX  a.  Being  without 
defence,  or  without  means  of  repelling  as- 
sault or  injury;  specifically  (applied  to  a 
townX  unfortified,  ungarrisoned,  or  open  to 
an  enemy;  (applied  to  a  personX  naked, 
unarmed,  unprotected,  unprepared  to  resist 
attack,  weak,  unable  to  oppose,  uncovered, 
or  un^eltered.  *  These  defenceless  doors.' 
MUton.    'Aweakd^(m«0le««boy.'  Addison. 

Defeneelewneee  (d^-fensnes-nesx  n.   The 

state  of  being  defenceless  or  without  protec- 
tion; as,  the  dtfeneelessness  of  a  man's  con- 
dition. 

Defiond  (dft-fendO,  v.t  (L.  defendo,  to  defend 
— de,  oil,  and  obs.  fendo,  to  strike.]  1.  To 
drive  from;  to  thrust  back;  to  fend  or  ward 
off;  to  repel    [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 

With  shady  laurels,  thence  to  d^end 

The  sunny  beams.  Sptnttr. 

The  other  strove  for  to  dtftnd 
The  force  of  Vulcan  with  his  might  and  main.  S/enstr. 

Hence— Z  To  repel  or  deny,  as  a  demand, 
charge,  or  accusation;  to  oppose;  to  resist; 
as,  he  defended  his  case  in  the  courts  of  law. 
8.  To  hedge  about  with  restrictions;  to  for- 
bid; to  prohibit. 

The  use  of  wine  in  some  places  is  dtftnded  by 
customs  or  laws.  Sir  tV.  TemfU. 

The  beggars  were  numerous  (q>ite  <A  notice  boards 
d^fkndiMg  all  mendicity).  Frtutr's  Mag. 

4.  To  drive  back,  as  a  foe;  to  piptect  by  oip- 
position  or  resistance,  as  from  anything 


ch,  cAain;     6h,  8c  loc*;     g.  go\     J.  job;     h,  Pr.  ton;     ng,  si«i^;     TH,  tten;  th,  ttin;     w,  trig;    wh,  loMg;    ih,  amre.— See  Key. 
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'vdiich  assails  of  annoys;  to  prevent  from 
being  injured  or  destroyed. 

There  arose  to  dtftnd  Israel  Tola  die  ton  of 
Puah.  Juciff.  X.  t. 

Drfend  me  firom  my  friends.  I  can  d^tnd  mvself 
from  my  enemies.  Trmns.  tf  snyimg  afMaricktU 
ViUars. 

h.  To  vindicate;  to  assert;  to  nphold;  to 
maintain  nnininred  bv  force  or  by  argu- 
ment; as,  to  aaftind  rights  and  nrivileges; 
to  di^Stind  reputation.  *  Defend  the  Justioe 
of  my  cause.'  Shak,  'Thou  mi^ist  de- 
fend the  thesis.'    Tennwin. 

DeCmd  (dMend\  «.!  To  make  opposition: 
to  enter  or  make  defence;  as,  the  party 
comes  into  court.  defendM,  and  says. 

Defendable  (dft-f enaa-blX  a-  That  may  be 
defended. 

Defendant  (d6-fend'ant\  a.  [Fr.  pari  of 
d^endre,  to  protect,  to  defend.]  Lf  Defen- 
sive; proper  for  defence. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  couraif  e.  and  with  means  4^knimnt. 

Shmk. 

2.  Making  defence;  being  in  the  character 
of  a  defendant 

Defendant  (dd-fend'ant),  n.  L  One  who 
defends  against  an  assailant,  or  against  the 
approach  of  evil  or  danger.— 2.  In  toir,  the 
party  that  opposes  a  complaint,  demand,  or 
oharae;  one  who  is  summoned  into  courts 
and  defends,  denies,  or  opposes  the  demand 
or  charge,  and  maintains  his  own  right 
The  term  is  applied  whether  the  party  de- 
nies and  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
suffers  a  default.  The  equivalent  term  in 
Scotland  is  IhSenditr. 

Defendee  (dMend'^X  ^  One  who  is  de- 
fended-.opposed  to  d^ender.  Sidney  Smith. 
[Rare.1 

DeflBnder(d6-fend'dri  n.  1.  One  who  defends 
by  opposiuon:  one  who  maintains,  supports, 
protects,  or  vmdicates;  an  assertor;  a  vindi- 
cator, either  by  arms  or  by  arguments;  a 
champion  or  an  advocate.— 2.  In  Seoti  law, 
the  defendant,  the  party  against  whom  the 
conclusions  of  a  process  or  action  are  di- 
rected.—D</'«nd0r  qf  the  Faith,  a  title  pe- 
culiar to  the  kings  of  England,  first  con- 
ferred by  Pope  Leo  X  on  Henry  VIIL  in 
1621,  as  a  reward  for  writing  against  Luther, 
and  used  by  the  kings  of  England  ever  since. 

Defensative  (d$-fens'at-iv),  n.  That  which 
serves  to  defend  or  protect,  as  a  bandage, 
plaster,  and  the  like;  guard;  defence. 

A  very  unsafle  tMinttUive  it  is  against  the  fury  of 
the  lion  .  .  .  which  Pliny  doth  place  in  cock-brotn. 

Sir  T.  Brvum* 

Defianse,  n.  American  spelling  of  Dtfenee, 
for  which  and  its  compounds,  as  D^enae- 
le$$,  Dt/eneeUteneu,  ^.,  see  Dbfbmoslsss, 

DefiuulbUlty  (d^-fensl-bfl'^itlX  n.  Capa- 
bility of  being  defended;  defensibleness. 

Defensible  (d^-fens'l-bl),  a.  L  That  may  be 
defended;  as,  a  de/entible  city.— 2.  That 
may  be  vindicated,  maintained,  or  Justified; 
as,  a  diifeniibU  cause.— 8. t  Contributing  to 
defence;  capable  of  defending;  calculated 
to  defend. 

Where  nothing  but  the  soond  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  d^tnsibU.  Skak. 

Defensive  (dd-fenslv),  a.  [Fr.  d4fenaiS* 
from  L.  d^endo,  d^eneum.  See  Defend.] 
1.  That  serves  to  defend;  proper  for  de- 
fence; as,  d^entive  armour,  which  repels 
attacks  or  blows:  opposed  to  offenaive  arms, 
which  are  used  in  attack.— 2.  Carried  on  in 
resisting  attack  or  aggression;  as,  d^eneive 
war,  in  distinction  from  cgentvot  war,  whidi 
isaggressiva 

Since.  tha«fore.  we  cannot  win  by  an  offensive 
war,  at  least  a  land-war.  the  model  of  our  i?ovem- 
ment  seems  naturally  contrived  for  the  d^entivt 
part  Drytkn. 

8.  In  a  state  or  posture  to  defend.  —  D0- 
feniive  aUegation,  the  mode  of  propound- 
ing circumstances  of  defence  by  a  defend- 
ant in  ihe  spiritual  courts,  to  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  the  plaintiff's  answer  upon  oath, 
and  may  thence  proceed  to  proon  as  well 
as  his  antagonist 

DefiBnslye  (de-fens'ivX  n.  Safeguard;  that 
wliich  defends. 

Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  tme  d^/ht- 
sives.  £mam. 

—To  be  on  the  d^eneive,  or  to  ^and  on  the 
defensive,  to  be  or  stand  in  a  state  or  poe- 
Uin  of  defence  or  resistance,  in  opposition 
to  aggression  or  attaclc     • 

DefenslTely  (dd-fens'iv-ll),  adv.  In  a  defen- 
sive manner:  on  the  defensive;  in  defence. 

Defensonr  (de-fens'o-ri),  a.  Tending  to  de- 
fend; defensive.    Johneon. 


Deflnr  (dS-fteOk «.  t  pret  &  pp.  deferred;  ppr. 
d^errinq.  [L.  dafero—die,  from,  and /ero,  to 
bear.]  To  delay;  to  put  off;  to  poatoone 
to  a  future  time;  to  adjourn;  aa.  to  dtfer 
the  ezeoutioB  of  a  design. 

The  word  saving  does  not  imply  that  wliat  is  saved 
is  not  coasnmed.  nor  even  necesurfly  that  to  con* 
sumptl<m  is  dtferrtd,  but  only  that,  if  consumed 
immediately,  it  is  not  consumed  by  the  person  who 
raises  it  J.  S.  MiU. 

DeflBT  (dd-f^rO,  v.i.  To  put  off;  to  delay;  to 
procrastinate. 

Dtfer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise; 
To-motTow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise.  Congreve. 

God  .  .  .  win  not  long  dtf^ 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name.       MittPH, 

Defert  (d6-f dr^,  v.  t.  [L.  d^ero,  to  carry  down 
or  away,  hand  over,  refer— ds,  down,  and 
ferot  to  cany.1  1.  To  offer;  to  rendo-;  to 
^ve;  as,  to  aefer  the  conmiand  of  an  army. 
Lyttleton.  'The  worship  deferred  to  the 
Virgin.'  BrewnL—X  To  refer;  to  leave  to 
another's  Judgment  and  determination 

The  commissioners  defirrtd  the  matter  unto  the 
Earl  of  Nordiomberlana.  Bacam, 

Deflnr  (dd-fera  «.i  To  yield  to  another's 
opinion;  to  submit  in  opinion;  as,  he  dttfera 
to  the  opinion  of  his  father. 

Th^  not  only  d^firrtd  to  his  counsels  In  publlck 
asaemblies,  but  he  was  moreover  the  mapire  of 
dMuestick  matters.  Sftnce. 

Deltoenoe  (de'fer-ens),  fi.  1.  A  yielding  in 
opinion;  submission  of  Judgment  to  the 
opinion  or  Judgment  of  another;  hence, 
regard;  respect 

It  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  pfoduce  ex- 
amples of  in}nry  to  a  state  from  the  too  speedy  ter- 
minarion  of  hostilitks  in  dtfetmug  to  thepobhc  voice. 

2.  Complaisance;  condeaoensiozL 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  unoMnplaisaat 


to  others;  so  that  he  has  no  dtftrena  for  iheir  io- 
clinations,  tempeis,  or  conditions.  Lcckt. 

8.  Submission;  obedience.  'A  blind  d<^«r- 
enoe  to  authoiity.'    Middletcn. 

Deferent  (de'fer-entX  a  Bearing:  carrying; 
conveying.  'Bodies  d^^erent  Baeon. 
[Rare.] 

Deferent  (de'f6r-entX  n.  L  That  which 
caiTies  or  conveys;  q>eciflcany,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  astronomy,  an  imaginary 
circle  or  orb,  supposed  to  carry  about  the 
body  of  the  planet  (See  £piotolb.}-2.  A 
vessel  in  the  human  body  for  Uie  convey- 
ance of  fiuids. 

Deferential  (de-fSr-en'shal),  a.  Expressing 
deference;  accustomed  to  defer. 

Defltaentially  (de-fer-en'shal-UX  adv.  In  a 
deferential  manner;  with  deference. 

Deferment  (dd-f er'mentX  n.    Delay. 

But,  sir.  nnr  grief.  Joined  wUi  the  instant  business. 
Begs  a  de/er^ment.  Sir  y.  Suckling. 

Deferrer  (dd-fex'^r),  n.  One  who  delays  or 
puts  off. 

Defenreecenoe,  DeftaresoencF  (dd-f6r- 
ves'eniL  dd-fer-ves'en-sIX  n.  [L.  d^erveew, 
to  cool  down— d«,  priv.,  and  ferveeco,  to 
boiL]  1.  Abatement  of  heat;  the  state  of 
grotHngcool;  coolness;  lukewarmnesa. 

Most  commonly  young  bq^inners  are  zealous  and 
high.  ...  till  they  are  abated  by  dtftrvesctnty  in 
holy  actions.  Jtr.  TajfUr. 

2.  In  jNiCAoZ.  abatement  or  decrease  of  fever 
or  feveriah  symptoms. 

All  goes  well,  tiiough  slowhr;  and  as  completeness 
is  more  precious  dum  rapidity  of  cure,  we  must  be 
content  to  mark  time  and  watch  gratefully  the  pro> 
cess  of  drftrvtscena,  which  is  proceeding  satinac- 
torily.  Timts  n€wspaptr. 

Defeudallse  (dd-f&'dal-IzX  v.t   To  deprive 
of  the  feudal  character  or  form. 
Defflyt  (def  liX  a.    DefUy. 

They  dauncen  d^y  and  singen  soote.    Sftnstr. 

Defiance  (dd-f!'ansX  n.  [O.  Fr.  See  Deft.] 
1.  A  daring;  a  challenge  to  fight;  invitation 
to  comlMt;  a  call  to  an  adversary  to  en- 
counter, if  he  dare;  as,  Goliath  bade  defiance 
to  the  army  of  Israel  '  He  then  commanded 
his  trumpet  to  sound  a  defiance  to  his 
challengers.'  Sir  W.  Seott—2.  A  challenge 
to  meet  in  uiy  contest:  a  call  upon  one  to 
make  good  any  assertion  or  charge;  an 
invitanon  to  maintain  any  cause  or  point— 
8.  Contempt  of  opposition  or  danger;  a  dar- 
ing or  resistance  that  implies  the  contempt 
of  an  adversary,  or  of  any  opposing  power. 
'This  oi>en  and  scandalous  violation  and 
defiance  of  his  most  sacred  fundamental 
laws.'    Sharp. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defimna  in  their  eye. 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by.     GotdsmUk. 

4.  Refusal;  rejection;  declaration  that  one 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  another. 
'Take  my  defiance  !  die,  perish ! '  Shak.— 
To  bid  defiance  to,orto»etat  defiance,  to 


defy;  to  brave;  as,  to  did  defiemee  ta  tb* 
worid's  opinion;  to  eet  public  opinion  «t 
defiance. 

Deliant  (d^-fTant),  a.  Characterlaed  by  d^ 
fiance,  boldness,  or  insolence:  challe^ng. 
'In  attitude  stem  and  de/lant     Longfeibim. 

He  spoke  first  to  Mary  Stuart  who.  half  fright- 
ened, half  d^itni,  fooad  herself  on  the  e<^  of  a 
cooilict  to  which  bar  own  rasoui 
inadeauate. 

Defiantly  (dd-ffanl-li),  adv.    In  a 
manner;  with  defiance;  darini^;  Jnaolsntly. 

Deflatoryt  (d6-fi'a^to-ri),  a.  mddins  or  T 
ing  defiance.   '  Letters  defUiU. 

Deflbrtnate(d§-fn»in-4txe.t  to< 

Deft1ntnation(d6-frbrin-&''shoiiXn.  Act 
process  of  deflbiinialng,  or  depitviiig  of 
fibrine. 

Deftbrtnlie  (dd-fTbrin-lsX  v.t  net  A  ppi 
defibrinized;  ppr.  defibrimixing.  {L,  de,  from, 
and  E  4frrm.]  To  deprive  of  fibrin;  speci- 
fically, to  remove  fibrin  from  fresh  blood  lij 
whipping  it  with  rods. 

Deficiency,  Deftdenoe  (de-fiTshen-ai,  de-fi'- 

shens),  n.  [See  DBnoiBirr.]  L  A  CsiUiv; 
a  falling  short;  imperfection;  as,  a  deficiency 
in  moral  dntiea. 

Thou  In  thyself  art  petCect,  aod  in  thee 
Is  no  d^dtHct  found. 

Marlborough  was  a  man  not  only  of  the  most  kfle 
and  frivolous  pursuits,  but  was  so  miserabhr  igno- 
rant, that  his  d^ficiatdtx  made  him  the  ridacnie  oC 
his  contemporaries.  BvcMie, 


2.  Want,  either  total  or  partial; 
absence;  something  less  than  is 
as,  a  defieieney  of  means;  a  deficiency  at 
revenue;  a  deficiency  of  blood. 

To  which  he  aaswer'd  scoAngly, 
*Good  aoolJ  sapfMise  I  grant  tt  tliee. 
Wholl  weep  for  thy  df/faemtyt'     Ttmtyi 


Sm.  Impeiieetion,  want»  faiUng,  faOunu 
defect 

Deficient  (de-fi'shent),  a.  HL  d^/fcwne,  d#- 
ficientie,  ppr.  of  defieio,  to  UJl—de,  aad/acM. 
to  da]  L  Wanting;  defective;  irapofect: 
not  sufflcient  or  adequate;  aa,  icficieM 
estate;  deficient  strength.— 2.  Wanting;  not 
having  a  fuU  or  adequate  supply;  as.  tb* 

IOf( 


country  may  be  d«;CcM»f  in  the  means 
xyiuff  on  war.— Deficient  numberB,  in  mritk. 
numbers  the  sum  of  whose  aUquot  parts 
is  less  than  the  numbers  themselves;  thns» 
8  is  a  deficient  number  as  ttie  sum  of  it* 
aliquot  parts  1. 2,  4  is  only  7.— STX.  Want- 
ing, defective,  imperfect,  failing. 

Deficiently  (de-fl'shent-U),  odsL  Inadefieo- 
tive  manner. 

Deficlentneee  (de-fl'shent-nesX  n.  State  of 
being  deficient    [Bare.] 

Dofiat  (dd'fi-sitX  n.  Want;  defiden«y;  aa,  a 
deficit  in  the  tsjces  or  revenue. 

Squandering,  and  payment  by  loan,  is  do  «ay  fea 
cbecka^lC/faSL  Car^ 

Defier  (dd-fl'erX  n.  [See  Deft.  ]  A  challei«er; 
one  who  dares  to  combat  or  enoounter;  on* 
who  braves;  one  who  acts  in  contempt  of 
opposition,  law,  or  authority;  as,  a  d^fer  of 
the  laws. 

Deflguratlont  (d6-fi'gftr-a"shonX  n,  {Udc 
priv..  and  j^^tmi,  figure  or  form.]  A  dis- 
figuring. '  Defiffuratione  and  deformatloaa 
of  Christ'    £^.  HalL 

Deflnret  (de-fi'gurX  v.t  [L.  de,  down. 
waafigwrot  to  shape.]  To  delineatei  '  Stonca 
as  they  are  here  defigured.'    Weever. 

Defl]ade(d6-tf-lid\  v.  t  pret  A  pp.  defiladed: 
ppr.  defiiading.  [Fr.  defilade,  from  defUer. 
See  Defile.]  In  fort  to  erect  defenalve 
worlu,  as  ramparta,  around  a  fortification, 
so  as  to  protect  the  Interior  when  in  danger 
of  being  commanded  \a  guns  placed  ca 
some  higher  point;  as,  to  defilade  an  eoL- 
posed  side. 

Defilading  (dd-fn-id'ingXn^  Thatbrandiof 
fortification,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de(»^ 
mine  (when  the  intended  work  would  b* 
commanded  by  eminences  within  the  rang* 
of  fire-arms)  the  directions  or  helghta  of 
the  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the 
interior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such  eminences. 

Defile  (dd-fnO.  v.t  pret  &  pp.  defiled;  ppr. 
defiling.  [Tliis  word  exhibits  a  combtnataoD 
of  the  Romance  or  L.  prefix  de  with  the  A. 
Sax.  fylan  (O.K.  and  Sc  file,  to  defileX  from 
ful,  fouL  This  common  prefix  seems  to 
nave  been  substituted  by  confusion  fbr  he 
or  ge  hn  K.  Sax.  befylan,  g^lan,  to  defile 
See  Foul.]  1.  To  make  nndean;  to  tender 
foul  or  dirty,  in  a  general  sense. 

They  that  touch  pitch  wiU  b«  d^ltd.        Shmk 

2.  To  make  Impure;  to  render  turbfid;  as^ 
the  water  or  Uquor  is  defded—^  To  mA 
or  sully;  to  tamuh,  as  reputation,  Ac 


I%te.  fftr,  fat,  f»ll;       mi,  met,  hdr;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  m<)ve;       tfibe,  tab,  boll;       oO,  pound;      ii,  Sc  abune:     J.  8c.  f#y. 
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He  Is  among  the  greatest  prelatesof  the  age.  bow< 
erer  his  character  may  be  dtfiitd  by  chrty  hamlt. 

Tbey  shall  4lc^/«  thy  brightness.      Exek.  xxriiLy. 

4.  To  pollute;  to  make  ccxvmonlAUy  on- 
cloan. 

That  which  dieth  of  its^  or  Is  torn  whh  beasts, 
he  shall  not  cat.  to  4^/Ue  himself  therewith. 

Lev.  ssiL  8. 

6.  To  oormpt  the  duutitar  of;  io  debMich; 
to  TioUte;  to  tamith  the  purity  of  the 
character  of  by  lewdneti. 

Shechem  ...  lay  with  her  and  d^Udhm. 

Gen.  axxir.  a. 

6w  To  taint,  in  a  moral  seme;  to  corrupt;  to 
litiate;  to  render  impure  with  tin. 

D^U  not  yotusdves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt 

EseiLxz.  7. 
He  hath  dlt^Iaf  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

Num.  sis.9a 

8th.  To  pollute,  vitiate,  contaminate,  oor> 
mpt,  itain.  toil,  dirty,  tully,  tamlah,  violate, 
debMch. 

Deflla  (dd-fno,  vi  pret  A  pp.  defiUd;  ppr. 
deJUing.    [Ft.  tUJiUr—de,  and  JUi.A  row  or 
line.  Dom  L./Uun%  a  thread.]    To  march 
oif  in  a  line,  or  file  by  file;  to  file  oil. 
The  Turks  d^M  before  the  enemy.       CiMm. 

IMUa  (ddfn'X  9.t.    In  ML  to  defilade. 
IMUa  (d6-fnO^  n.     [See  Dipilb.  o.i.1    A 

narrow  pawage  or  way,  in  which  troopa  may 

march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front; 

a  long  narrow  pan,  aa  between  hiUa,  Ac 
Deffleinent  (de-flFmentX  n.    t  The  act  of 

defiling,  or  state  of  being  defiled;  foulness; 

dirtiness;   oncleannesa.  —2.  Corruption  of 

morals,  principles,  or  character;  impurity; 

pollution  by  sin. 

The  chaste  cannot  rake  Into  such  filth  without 
dmofd  f4  d(/SUmmt.  Addison. 

Defllement  (d6-fn^ment),  tL  In/ort  defilad- 
ing (which  seel 

Deftlar  (dd*fll'^X  n-  One  who  defiles;  one 
who  corrupts  or  violates;  that  which  pol- 
lutea. 

I>eimatlon(dd-fini-rshon%n.  [L.<fo.priv., 
and  yUita,  a  son.  ]  The  abstraction  of  a  child 
from  its  parents;  the  act  of  rendering  child- 
less. '  Irreparable  and  hopeless  d€jUuUion$,' 
Lamb.    [Bare.] 

DaAnaUe  (d§.fln'a-blX  a.  [See  Dkfdte.] 
L  That  may  be  limited,  or  have  its  limits 
ascertained;  hence,  capable  of  having  its 
extent  ascertained  with  jpredaion:  capable 
of  being  fixed  and  determined:  as,  the  extent 
of  the  Bnssian  Empire  is  hardly  deAnaUe.— 
1  That  may  be  defined;  citable  of  naviim;  its 
signification  rendered  oenain,  ox  expressed 
with  certainty  or  precision;  as,  definable 
woida.— 3.  Having  properties  that  may  be 
determined  and  enunciated^  as  a  trisjurle  ia 
a  definable  figure.— 4.  That  may  be  fixed, 
determined,  or  ascertained;  as^  the  time  or 
period  is  not  definable. 

Concerning  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
question  is  whether  that  time  be  d^nmbU  or  na 

T.  BtirntL 

DaAnably  (d£-fInVbliX  o^v.  In  a  definable 
manner. 

DeHlie  (d6-fln0.  V- 1  pret  ft  pp.  defined;  ^r. 
defining.  [L  efe/lmo— <fs,  aiul/fnio,  to  end, 
to  limit,  from  jfnit.  end.1  1.  To  determine 
or  describe  the  end  or  limit  of;  to  deter- 
mine with  precision;  as,  to  de/lne  the  extent 
of  a  kingdom  or  country.  ~2  To  mark  the 
Umit;  to  circumscribe;  to  bound. 

The  right  to  wear  red  on  different  parts  of  the 
dress,  and  to  hare  red  carriages,  is  d^ned. 

BrtMgham. 

&  To  determine  or  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  meaning  of;  to  ascertain  the  significa- 
tion of;  to  explain  what  a  word  is  under- 
stood to  express:  as,  to  d/efine  the  words 
esrtiM.  wwrage,  belief ,  or  charity.  'Like 
wit,  much  talked  of.  not  to  be  defined.' 
Otway.— 4.  To  describe;  to  ascertain  or  ex- 
plain the  distinctive  properties  or  circum- 
stances of  a  thing;  aa.  to  define  a  line  or 
an  angla— 5.t  To  determine;  to  settle;  to 
decide. 

These  warince  champions,  all  in  armour  shine. 
Assembled  were  in  field  the  chalenge  to  dt/tnf. 

Define t  (dd-flnOb  v.l  To  determine;  to  de- 
cide. 

The  unjust  judge  is  the  capital  reroo»et  of  land- 
marks, when  be  d^m€th  amiss  of  lands  and  proper- 


tics. 


Bmc$m. 


Defined  (d^flndO.  P-  uid  a.  Having  the 
extent  ascertained;  having  the  significa- 
tion determined:  having  the  precise  limit 
marked,  or  having  a  determinate  limit 

No  one  had  a  d^ntd  portioo  of  land  or  any  cer- 
tain bounds  to  his  po«ses!>inas.  Br9Ufkam. 


Definemestt  (de-ftn'mentX  n.  The  act  of 
defining;  description;  definition. 

Sir,  this  df/tneuttHt  suffers  no  perdition  in  you. 

Definer  (dd-fln'er).  %.  He  who  defines;  he 
who  ascertains  or  marks  the  limita;  he  who 
determines  or  explains  the  signification  of 
a  word,  or  describes  the  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  a  thing. 

Deflnlehet,  t.t  [Fr  ]  To  define;  to  make 
a  definition  of.    C^t<cer. 

Definite  (de'finitX  a.  [L.  de^lmfta,  pp.  of 
defiMio,  definitum.  See  DsriNS.]  1.  Having 
certain  limits;  bounded  wiUi  precision; 
determinate;  aa,  a  definite  extent  of  land; 
definite  dimensions;  definite  measure.— 
8L  Having  certain  limits  in  signification; 
determinate;  certain;  precise;  as,  indefinite 
word,  term,  or  expression. —S.  Fixed;  deter- 
minate; exact:  precise.  '  Some  certain  and 
definite  time.  Aylife.—4.  In  gram,  defin- 
ing; limiting;  determining  the  extent;  as, 
the  definite  article.— Dg/tnw  proportione,  in 
chem.  the  relative  quantities  m  which  bodies 
unite  to  form  compounds.  Called  also  Com- 
bining Proportioned  Chemical  Equivalents, 
OT  Eqiuivalent  See  Equtyalskt. —D^nito 
term,  in  loaie,  a  term  which  defines  or  marks 
out  a  parucular  class  of  beings,  or  a  single 
person,  as  distinguished  from  an  indefinite 
Urm,  which  does  not  defbie  or  mark  out  an 
object— i>e/lmte  infioreeeenee,  in  bot  same 
as  Centrifugal  ir^Core9eenee.—STK.  Deter- 
minate, certain,  precise,  exact,  clear. 

Definite  (de'fin-it),  n.  Thing  defined.  Ay- 
life.    [Bare  or  obsolete.] 

Definite  (de'finit-UX  adv.  In  a  definite 
manner. 

Deflnlteness  (de'fin-it-neO.  *»>  Certainty  of 
extent;  certainty  of  signification;  determin- 
atenesa. 

Definition  (de-fi-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  definitio, 
definitioniet  a  limiting,  a  defining— M/lnio, 
defindtum.  See  Define.]  L  The  act  of  de- 
fining, determining,  distinguishing,  explain- 
ing, or  establishing  the  signification  ot  'De- 
finition being  nothing  but  making  another 
understand  by  w<ffds  what  the  term  de- 
fined stands  for.'  Loefes.— t.  A  brief  and 
precise  description  of  a  thing  by  its  pro- 
perties; an  explanation  of  the  signification 
of  a  word  or  term,  or  of  what  a  word  is 
understood  to  express;  as,  a  definition  ot 
wit,  or  of  a  drde.  Logicians  oistinguish 
definitions  into  nominal  and  real  A  nomi- 
nal definition  explains  the  meaning  of  a 
term  by  some  equivalent  word  or  expression 

niposed  to  be  better  known.  A  real  de- 
tion  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  real  defuoition  is  anin  accidental,  or  a 
description  of  the  accidents,  as  caases,  pro- 
perties, effects,  Ac;  or  eeeential,  which  ex- 
plains the  constituent  parts  of  the  essence 
or  nature  of  the  thing.  An  essential  de- 
finition is,  moreover,  metaphywieal  or  logi- 
cal, defininff  '  by  the  genus  and  difference,' 
as  it  is  called;  as,  for  example,  'a  plant  is 
an  organized  being,  destitute  of  sensation,' 
where  the  part  first  of  the  definition  states 
the  genus  (oiganized  beiiM^X  and  the  latter 
the  difference  (destitute  ofsensation,  other 
organised  beings  possessins  sensaticm);  or 
phyeicaL  when  It  oistinguishes  the  physical 
parts  of  the  essence;  thus,  a  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  leaves,  stalk,  root,  Ac. 
A  strictly  accurate  definition  can  be  s^ven 
of  only  a  few  objects.  The  most  simple 
things  are  the  least  capable  of  definition, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  terms  more 
simple  and  intelligible  than  the  one  to  be 
defined. 

Akirich.  haTlng  given  as  an  instance  of  a  n0mimaJ 
di/lmMm$  the  aoMrd  one  of  '  homo,  qui  ex  humo.' 
hu  led  some  to  conclude  that  the  m^miMatd^m- 
Nan  must  be  founded  on  the  etymology;  or  at  least 
that  such  was  his  meaning.  But  that  it  was  not.  Is 
solBciently  plain  from  the  drcamstaace  that  WaJtts 
(from  whose  work  his  is  almost  entirely  abridged) 
expressly  says  the  contrary.  ...  It  Is  plain  that  the 
etymologT  of  a  term  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  logi- 
cal con^deratkm  of  it.  tykattiy. 

Definitional  (de-fl-ni'shon-al),  a.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  a  definition:  used  for  defining; 
aboimaing  in  definitions. 

DefinlUye(d«-fInat-ivXa.  {Udefinitivue,A^ 
flnitive,  from  definio.  See  DsraiE  ]  1.  Limits 
ing  the  extent;  determinate;  positive;  ex- 
press; as,  a  defnitive  term.— 2.  Limiting; 
ending;  determining^  final:  opposed  to  con- 
ditional, provitionai,  or  intetloeutofy;  as,  a 
definitive  sentence  or  decree.— S.t  Peremp- 
tory; absolutely  determined. 

Never  crave  him;  we  are  df/tnMwe.        SJkmA. 

Definitive  (d^finlt-ivX  n.  In  gram,  a  term 
applied  to  a  word  used  to  define  or  limit 


tile  extent  of  the  signification  of  an  ap- 

SBllative  or  common  noun.  Such  are  the 
reek  article  ho,  hi,  to:  the  Latin  demon- 
strative Ate,  ille.  ipee;  Vu,  thie,  and  that  in 
Bnglish;  le.  la,  lee  in  French;  il,  la,  lo  in 
Italian.  Thus,  tree  is  an  appellative  or 
common  noim;  the  tree,  thie  tree,  that  tree 
designate  a  particular  tree,  determinate  or 
known.  Bomo  signifies  man;  Ate  homo.  Ule 
homo,  a  particular  man,  ^.  But  in  some 
languages  the  definitives  have  lost  their 
original  use  In  a  great  degree,  as  in  the 
Greek  and  French.  Thus,  "La  force  de  la 
vertu'  must  be  rendered  in  English  *the 
strength  of  virtue,'  not  'the  strength  of  Uie 
virtue.'  The  first  Io  Is  a  definitive;  the  last 
has  no  definitive  effect 
DeflnltlTely  (dd-fln'it-iv-llX  adv.  l.  Deter- 
minately;  pontively;  expressly. 

D^nMvtty  thus  I  answer  you.  Sfuik. 

2.  Finally;  conclusively;    unconditionally; 

as,  the  points  between  the  parties  are  m- 

finUively  setUed. 

Deflnltlyenees  (de-fin'it-iv-nes),  n.    Deter- 

minateness;  decisiveness;  conclusiveneas. 
Deflnltude  (d6-fln'i-tfidX  n    Deflniteness; 

exactitude;  precision. 

Thou^  thus  destitute  of  the  Dght  and  defiHttude 
of  mathematical  representations,  philosopny  is  al- 
lowed no  adequate  language  of  its  own. 

Str  H^.  HamUttn. 

DeflXt  (d6-fUc8\  v.t  [L.  defi/go,  defixum—de, 
intens.,  and  figd,  to  fasten.]  To  fix;  to 
fasten. 

The  country  parson  is  generally  sad  because  he 
knows  nothhig  but  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  mind  being 
d^/ixtd  on  and  with  those  nails  wherewith  his  Master 
was.  G.  Herbert. 

Deflagralilllty  (dft-fl&'gra-bil'l-tiX  n.  [See 
Deflagbats.]  In  ehem.  combustibility; 
the  quality  of  taking  fire  and  burning  away. 
'Ttie  defiagrahUUy  . .  .  of  saltpetre.'  Boyle. 

Deflagrable  (d«-flrgra-blX  <>•  Combustible; 
having  the  quality  of  taking  fire  and  bum- 
ins,  as  alcohol,  oils,  Ac 

Deflagrate  (de'fla-gr&tX  v.t  pret  and  pp. 
deflagrated;  ppr.  deflagrating.  [L.  defi4igro, 
defiagratum — ele,intena.  ,andyla^o,to  bum.  ] 
To  set  fire  to;  to  bum;  to  consume;  as,  to 
deflagrate  oil  or  spirit 

Ddlagrate  (de'fla-grfttX  v.i.  To  bum  ra- 
pidly; thus,  when  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
nitre  is  thrown  into  a  red-hot  craclble  it 
bums  with  a  kind  of  explosion,or(fe/r«ym(e«. 
^DefiagratvM  mixtures,  combustible  mix> 
tures,  generally  made  with  nitre,  the  oxygen 
of  which  ia  the  active  ingredient  in  promot- 
ing their  combustion. 

Deflagration  (de-flargra'shonX  n.  A  kindling 
or  setting  fire  to  a  substance;  burning;  com- 
bustion; a  rapid  combustion  of  a  mixture, 
attended  with  much  evolution  of  flame  and 
vapour,  as  of  nitre  and  charcoal,  llie  pro- 
cess for  oxidizing  substances  by  means  of 
nitre  is  called  deflagration,  and  is  generally 
performed  by  mixing  the  inflammable  body 
with  an  equal  weight  of  the  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  projecting  the 
mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a 
red-hot  cradble.  This  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  npid  combustion  of  metals  py  the 
electric  sparic. 

Deflagrator  (de'fla-or&t-^rX  n.  A  galvanic 
instrument  for  producing  combustion,  par- 
ticularly the  combustion  of  metallic  sub- 
stances. 

Deflect  (dft-flektO,  v.i.  [L.  defiscto—de,  and 
fieeto,  to  turn  or  bend.]  To  turn  from  or 
aside;  to  deviate  from  a  tme  course  or  right 
Une;  to  swerve. 

At  some  part  of  die  Azores  the  needle  dtMtcttth 
not.  but  lieth  In  the  true  meridian.     Sir  T.  Brammt. 

Deflect  (dd-flektO,  v.t  To  cause  to  turn 
aside;  to  turn  or  bend  from  a  rl^t  line  or 
regular  course. 

The  Gulf  Stream  ...  Is  d^eeted  eastward  by  a  ' 
current  setting  in  from  BalBn's  Bay.  Brandt. 

Deflected  (d^flekt'edX  ».  and  a.  1.  Tumed 
aside  or  frt>m  a  direct  line  or  course.— 1  In 
hot.  balding  downward  archwise. 

Deflection  (d^flek'sbonX  n.  L  Deviation; 
the  act  of  turning  aside;  a  turning  from  a 
trae  line  or  the  regular  course:  used  either 
in  a  physical  or  moral  sense. 

Needles ...  at  the  very  line  .  .  .  stand  without 
d^ectipH.  Sir  T.  Brffwue. 

King  David  found  out  tibe  deflectipn  and  indirect- 
iss  Of  our  minds.  H^.  M«HtmgU€. 


2.  VmuL  the  departure  of  a  ship  from  Its 
trae  course.— S.  In  optics,  a  deviation  of  the 
rays  of  Ught  toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque 
bodv;  inflection. — 4.  In  math,  a  term  applied 
to  the  distance  by  which  a  curve  departs 
from  another  curve,  or  from  a  straight  line; 
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and  also  to  vay  effect,  either  of  curvature 
or  of  discontinuous  change  of  direction.— 
6.  In  mech,  the  bending  of  any  material  ex- 
posed to  a  transrerse  strain. 

DeHeotlye  (d«-flekfiv),  a.  Causing  deflec- 
tion or  deviation.  —DefUetive/orees,  in  meeh. 
those  forces  which  act  upon  a  moving  bodv 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  in  which 
it  actually  moves,  in  conseauence  of  which 
it  is  made  to  deviate  from  its  course. 

Deflector  (dd-flekt'drX  n.  In  maeh.  the 
diaphragm  of  the  furnace  of  a  boUer,  by 
means  of  which  air  and  gas  are  deflected 
and  mingled,  and  time  and  room  to  bum 
given  them. 

Deflezed  (de-flekst7>  P-  and  a.  The  same  as 
Deflected. 

Deflexion  (d^-flek'shon),  n.  Same  as  De- 
flection, 

Deflezora  (dS-fleks'arX  n.  A  bending  down; 
a  turning  aside;  deviation. 

Deflorate  (dd-fl6i^it),  a.  [L.L.  dejloratus, 
from  dejloro,  to  deflour— (f«,  and /loreo.  See 
Flower.]  In  6oe.  a  term  applied  to  the 
anthers  of  flowers  when  they  have  shed 
their  pollen;  and  also  to  plants  when  their 
flowers  have  fallen. 

Defloration  <dd-fldr-A'shonX  n.  [Fr.  See 
Detlour.]  L  The  act  of  deflouring;  the 
act  of  depriving  of  the  flower  or  prime  oeau- 
ties;  particularly,  the  act  of  taking  away  a 
woman's  virKinl^;  rape.  John$on.—2.  A 
selection  of  the  flower  or  most  valuable  part 
of  anything. 

The  laws  of  Nonnandy  are.  In  a  great  meaibre.  the 
tUJloratitn  oi  the  EngUsh  laws.  5t>  M.  HaU. 

Deflonr  (d6-flour0.  v.t  [Fr.  diJLorer;  L.L. 
dejloro— h.  de,  and  floe,  flori§,  a  flower.  See 
Flower.]  l.  To  deprive  a  woman  of  her 
virginity,  either  by  force  or  with  consent;  to 
violate;  to  ravish;  to  seduce. 

Now  wtU  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovelr  Moor. 

And  let  my  spleenful  sons  tnis  trail  d^/hur,  ShaA. 

2.  To  take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace 
of  anything. 

The  sweetness  of  his  soul  was  tUJhund. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

8.t  To  deprive  of  flowers.  'Deflouring  the 
gardens.'    Mountaaue. 

DeflonrerCdd-flourerXn.  Onewhodeflours. 

DeflOW  t  (di'tiGT),  v.i.  [L  defluo—de,  doMm, 
and  fluOt  to  flow.]  To  flow  down.  Sir  T. 
Browne. 

Deflower  (dd-flou'6r).  v.t.    Same  as  Deflotur. 

DeflTUrast  (di'flfl-usl  a.  (L.  defluue^de, 
and  fluo.  to  flow.]  Flowing  down;  falling 
off.    BatUy. 

DeflaTllim(dd-flfl'vl.um).n.  [L]  A  falling 
off.  as  of  the  hair  or  baric  of  trees,  by  dis- 
ease. 

Deflnzt  (dd-fluks^  n.  [L.  defltueue—det  and 
fluOf  fluxum^  to  flow.]  A  flowing  down;  a 
mnnuig  downward.  '  Deflvuc  of  numoura.' 
Baoon.    See  Dbpluxion. 

Deflnzion  (dt-fluk'shonX  n.  [L.  defluxio, 
defltunonit,  a  flowing  off,  from  defluot  de- 
fluxunKto  flow  down— <f«,  and  fluo,  to  flow.  ] 
In  med.  a  flowing,  running,  or  falling  of  hu- 
mours or  fluid  matter  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  part  of  the  body;  properly,  an  in- 
flammation of  a  part,  attended  with  in- 
creased secretion;  a  discharge  or  flowing  off 
of  humours;  as,  a  defluxion  from  the  nose 
or  head  in  catarrh:  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  ii^mnuUion. 

Defly  t  (defli),  adv.  rFor  d^y  (which  seeX  ] 
Dexterously;  skilfully:  deftly. 

Defoedation,  n.    Same  as  Medation. 

Defbllate*  Defoliated  (dMdru.&t»  dd-fdOi- 
ki-ed\  a.    Deprived  of  leaves. 

Delbllation (d6-f oai&''shoii). n.  lL.de. priv. . 
and  folium,  a  leal  See  Folio.]  The  fall 
of  the  leaf  or  shedding  of  leaves ;  the  time 
nr  season  of  shedding  leaves  in  autumn. 

Deforce  (dfi-f6rs'),  v.t  pret  A  pp.  deforced; 
ppr.  deforcing.  [Prefix  de  and  force.}  In 
MMo,  (a)  to  disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful 
possession  of  an  estate;  to  withhold  the 
possession  of  an  estate  from  the  rightful 
owner:  applied  to  anv  possessor  whose  entry 
was  originally  lawful,  but  whose  detainer  is 
become  unlawful,  ih)  In  Seot$  law,  to  re- 
sist, as  an  officer  of  the  law,  in  the  execution 
of  his  official  duty. 

Deforcement  (dg-fdrs'mentX  n.  In  law, 
(a)  the  holding  of  lands  or  tenements  to 
wnich  another  person  has  a  right;  a  general 
term  including  abatement,  intrusion,  dis- 
seisin, discontmuance,  or  any  other  species 
of  wrong  by  which  he  who  has  a  right  to  the 
freehold  is  kept  out  of  possession,  (h)  In 
Sct)t$  totp,  a  resisting  of  an  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  law. 


Deforceor  (dMdrs'toX  ^  in  law,  a  deforci- 
ant (which  seeX 

Deforciant  (dd-fdrs'i-antX  n.  In  law,  (a)  one 
who  keeps  out  of  possession  the  rigntful 
owner  of  an  estate,  (h)  A  person  against 
whom  a  flctitious  action  was  brou^t  in 
flue  and  recovery:  aboUd&ed  by  8  and  4  WIIL 
IV.  Ixxiv. 

Defordation  (d5-f6r8'i-&"shonX  n.  In  law, 
distress;  a  seizure  of  goods  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  lawful  debt 

Deform  (de-form^,  v.t  [L.  de/brmo— cfe,  and 

forma,  form.  ]  1.  To  mar  or  mjure  the  form 
of;  to  disfigure;  as,  a  hump  on  the  back  d«- 

formt  tiie  Dody.— 2.  To  render  ugly  or  dis- 
pleasing by  exterior  applications  or  append- 
ages; to  miake  ungraceful;  as,  to  deform  the 
face  by  ];>aint  or  the  person  by  unbecoming 
dress. 

Old  men  with  dost  drformtd  their  hoary  hair. 

DrytUn 

8.  To  render  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 

Wintry  blasts  dtfcrm  the  year.  Tkomuon. 

4.  To  injure  and  render  displeasing  or  dis- 
gusting; to  disffrace;  to  disfigure  the  moral 
beautv  of;  as,  all  vices  deform  the  character 
of  rational  beings. 

Deformt(dd-form'Xa.  [L.  dtfformif— d^,  and 
forma,  form.]  Disfigured;  being  of  an  un- 
natural, distorted,  or  dlqproporuoned  form; 
displeasing  to  the  eye. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  r  Mitton. 

DefO]ination(d6-form-A'shonXn.  Adisflgur- 

iuff  or  defacing.    Bp.  HaU. 
Deformed  (dMormdO,  p.  and  a.  1.  Injured 

in  the  form;  disfigiu^;  distorted;  ugly; 

wanting  natural  beauty  or  symmetry. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
D^formtd,  unfinishM,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  hau  made  up. 

SkoM. 

2.  t  Base;  disgraceful    *Deiformed  and  vile. ' 

B.  Jomon.  — Stm.  Ugly,  disfigured,  dirtorted, 

misshapen,  unaightiy,  ill-favoured. 

Deformedly  (dMorm'ed-liX  adv.  In  an 
ugly  manner. 

Dwormedness  (dd-fonn'ed-nesX  n.  Ugli- 
ness; a  disagreeable  or  unnatural  form. 

Deformer(u^form'teX^  Onewhodeforma 

Deformity  (d6-foim'i-tiXn.  [L.  deformitae. 
See  Deform.]  L  The  state  of  being  de- 
formed; want  of  that  uniformity  or  vna- 
metry  which  constitutes  beauty;  distortion; 


irregularity  ot  shape  or  features;  dispropor- 
tion of  limbs;  defect;  distortion;  uglmess. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  d^formUy  to  mock  my  body.   Shak. 

Z  Anything  that  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or 

Sropriety;  irregularity;  absurdity;  gross 
eviation  from  order  or  the  established  laws 
of  propriety;  as,  deformiJtg  in  an  edifice; 
d^ormitu  of  character.— Sm.  Ugliness,  dis- 
tortion, defect^  blemish,  disfiguration,  dis- 
figurement 

Defonert  Deforeort  (dS-fdrs'to),  tL  One 
that  casts  out  bv  force. 

Defbasiont  (dfi-fo'shonX  n.  [L.  defodio,  de- 
foeeum^  to  cUg  down,  to  bury— de,  down, 
and/Mfu>,/Mtum,  todig.]  The  punishmMit 
of  buryinff  alive. 

Defonl(de-foul'X  v.t    To  defile.  [Bare.] 

Defdnlment  (de-fbuFmentX  n.  Defilement 
[Rtfe.] 

Deftaod  (d*-frjKl>  v.t  [L.  d^raudo-de, 
intena.,  and /ra tub,  to  cheat, /raiw,  fraud.] 
1.  To  deprive  of  ri^t,  either  by  obtaining 
something  by  deception  or  artifice,  or  by 
taking  something  wronsrfully  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  owner;  to  cheat; 
to  cozen:  followed  by  qf  before  the  thing 
taken;  as.  to  defraud  a  man  o^  his  right; 
the  agent  who  embezzles  public  property 
defraude  the  state;  the  man  who  by  decep> 
tion  obtains  a  price  for  a  commodity  above 
its  value  dtfraude  the  purchaser. 

We  have  corrupted  no  man,  we  have  defraudtd  no 
man.  a  Cor.  vlL  3. 

1  To  withhold  wrongfully  from  another 
what  is  due  to  him;  as,  d^raud  not  the 
hireling  qf  his  wages. --&  To  wrongfully 

}>revent  one  from  obtaining  what  he  may 
ustly  claim. 

A  man  of  fortune  who  permits  his  son  to  consume 
the  season  of  education  in  hunting,  shooting,  or  in 
frequenting  horse-races.  assembliM,  Stc,  ne/rnttds 
the  community  of  a  benefactor,  and  bequeaths  them 
a  nuisance.  *  /W<y. 

4.  To  defeat  or  frustrate  wrongfully. 

By  the  duties  deserted— by  the  claims  dtfratulod. 

Patty. 

—To  defraud  the  revenue,  to  evade  by  any 
fraudulent  contrivance  the  payment  of  a 
tax  or  duty  impoeed  by  government.— SvN. 


To  cheat,  cozen,  trick,  beguile,  deceive,  rob. 
pilfer. 

Deftandation  (de-fmd-a'shonX  n.  The  met 
of  defrauding.  'Pecuniary  d^/VtitMlaAkww.* 
Sir  T.  Browne.    [Rare.] 

Deflrander  (de-frjjd'^rXn.  Onewhodefkwida; 
one  who  takea  ftom  another  his  ri^t  hy 
deceptiim,  or  withholds  what  is  his  due;  * 
cheat;  a  cozener,  an  embezzler;  a  peculator. 

Defimndment  (d6-fr»d'mentX  n.  The  act 
of  defrauding.    MUtan.    [Rare.] 

Defray  (de-fri'X  v.f.  [Fr  defrayer— de,  and 
fraie,  expense,  ttatn  L.L.  fraetue  or  fra^umn, 
expense,  compensation  for  injury  or  destruc- 
tion; fraela,  destruction,  a  breach,  from  L. 
frango,  fraehtm,  to  break.  Comp.  dama^^s 
in  its  lend  sense.  Others  trace  Fr.  fraie  t«> 
L.L.  yVvaum,  a  fine  for  breaking  the  peace, 
from  O.  friede,  peace,  but  with  leas  prolia- 
bility.]  1.  To  pay;  to  discharge,  as  ooat  or 
expense;  to  bear,  as  charge,  cost,  or  expense. 
It  is  followed  chiefly  by  exnenm,  t^arge,  ot 
eoet;  as,  the  acquisitions  or  war  seldom  de- 
fray the  ez!p0nse«;  the  proflta  of  a  voyagv 
will  not  alwi^  defray  the  eott  of  the  fuvt 
outflt.— 2.t  To  satisfy;  to  appease. 

Can  Night  df/i'^  the  wrath  of  thuadrii^  JovcT 

8.  t  To  flU;  aa,  to  defray  a  bottie.    Spenier 
Defrayal  (dd-tr&'al).  n.    The  act  of  defray- 
ing; payment;  a^  tne  d^firayal  of  costa. 
Defrayer  (dfi-fr&^&rX  f^    One  who  pays  or 
dischargee  expenses. 
Def^rayment  (d^-fri'mentX  n.    Payment 

Let  the  traitor  pay  with  his  life's  d*/rmym*nt. 

Deft  (deftX  a,  [A.  Sax.  datft^  flt,  convenient, 
from  {geyiafan,  to  become,  to  befit;  Ooth. 
gadaJban,  to  befit]  1.  Dexterous;  clever: 
apt  '  The  limping  god,  so  deft  at  his  new 
ministry.'    Dryden.    *  Deftest  ttaU.'   Oa^ 

IHft  Logic  is  but  Reason's  tool. 

Reason  a  chUd  in  Nature's  schooL   Pr^.BUckU. 

2.  Fit;  convenient— 8. t  Spruce;  elegant 
Defter -dar  (dert^r-dlrX  n.    [Turk.]    The 

minister  of  finance  and  high  treasurer  of 

the  Turidsh  Empire. 
DefOy  (deftOiX  adv.    Aptly;  fiUr.  neatly; 

dexterously;  in  a  skilful  manner. 

And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gathered  round. 
Each  difUy  dixen'd  in  his  Sunday's  best, 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest. 

Somthty. 

Deftne8i(deft'neaXn.  1.  The  quality  of  beln^ 
deft;  dexterity.— 2. t  Elegance;  beauty. 

Dtftmot  (dfi-fun^ct^,  &  [L.  c^funcfus.  from 
defungor,  to  perform  and  discharge— dtf. 
Intens.,  and  fungor,  to  perform.  1  Havtng 
finished  the  course  of  life;  dead;  deceased. 

Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 

Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 
And  pass  d  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough; 

So  that  the  boar,  d^fimct,  lay  trlpp'd  up  near. 

^rott 

Deftmot  (dS-fungktO.  n.  A  dead  person,  or 
dead  persons;  one  deceased,  or  persona  de- 
ceased. 

Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  couch 

With  the  d^Mft.  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.    ShoA. 

Deftmotlont  (di-funsk'shonX  m.     Death 
'After  dtfunction  of  King  Fharamood.* 
Shak. 

Deftmotlvet  (dd-fungk'tivX  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  dead;  funereal. 

Let  the  prieat  in  surpBce  white. 

That  d^pmctHfe  munc  can. 

Be  the  deathKlirining  swan, 

Lest  the  requiem  laac  his  right.       Shmt 

Defir  (dS'fl'X  V  t  pret  &  pp.  defled;  ppr. 
defying.  (Fr.  difCer,  O.Fr.  de^fler,  Pr.  dee- 
fliar^  It  disfldare,  L.L  dMdare—lu.  die,  and 
fldes,  faith.  (See  Faith.)  The  word  d^- 
dare  seems  originally  to  have  signified  to 
dissolve  the  bond  of  aD^lance,  as  between 
the  lord  and  his  vaasal:  opposed  to  afidart. 
Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  denuncia- 
tion of  enmity  and  of  war.  Hence,  to  chal- 
lenge.] 1.  To  dare;  to  provoke  to  combat 
or  strife,  by  appealing  to  the  courage  of  an- 
other; to  invite  one  to  contest;  to  challenge 

I  once  again 
/>C^  thee  to  the  trial  tof  mortal  fight.    MUi*m. 

2.  To  dare;  to  brave;  to  offer  to  hazard  a 
conflict  by  manifesting  a  contempt  of  oppo- 
sition,  attack,  or  hostile  force;  as,  to  tf</y 
the  arguments  of  an  opponent;  to  d^y  Uu* 
power  of  the  magistrate. 

Were  we  to  abolish  the  commcm  law.  It  wquM  tHe 
triumphant  above  its  own  ruins,  deridinr  and  d^^arj^ 
its  impotent  enemies.  Di^^ommmm 

S.  To  set  at  defiance;  to  despise;  to  contemn. 

'The  serenity  that  ignores  or  drfUs  pain  and 

sorrow  and  unrest'    Dr.  Caird. 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence.  viOrs 

At  the  drawn  dagger  and  dc/lrs  its  point.    Addtiom, 


Fate,  fir.  fat.  full;       ni^,  met,  h«r;       pine,  pin;      ndte,  not,  mOve;       t&be,  tub.  bull;       oil.  found;       U.  Sc  abune;     f.  Sc  C^. 


Bts.  To  dan, 


Dttnr  {M-O'tr),  n.    Out  irho  dsDsi.     B« 

DantnitA  (dt-gtr^lah),  nt  (Ti.  d^jfvnir 
-^, Hid yoritir, to f DTBlih.  SagOuuiiiiH.] 
1,  To  anrumlilii  to  itrlp  of  ftunlton  oro»- 
maaU,  «r  tppantiu:  aib  ta  dgiMrnM  ■ 
biHUfc  — t  To  dapiin  of  >  ganlion  or  troopi 

mi  J  for  OdHice:  ■■,  to  itgamiA  ■ 

cH}  or  fort.    [In  both  nmnn.] 

DBAnUi)UBailt<di-gKr'nlib-iii«atXn-  Tba 
■cTc^  depriiing  o(  lurolMn,  ippantiu,  or 
*  ^UTlton,     [Ku«.  1 

SaBMUlar  I  (dt-Jni'dtr).  t.i.   To  degamntta. 

DagHkdHrl  (dft-jsn'dteX  n.l.    To  mtkt  de- 

DcVUMnMr  (dft-]en'*-r»-il),  n.  fSw  Dl- 
BINERATI.  D 1  ]  L  A  lullbiB  OIT  trom  tile 
quUtItt  proper  to  Ihlngi  of  Uia  umn 
race  or  kind;  i  growing  wona  or  ininior; 
B  dacllDO  Id  good  quultlea:  or  ■  itata  of 

rocoTU  ■nunklnifnut  ot  Itteir  nnivsnid  oor- 
ruptJon  and  dt^tntraev- '    Ciarke. 

OtttattaXm  (d«-]an'«-rtt).  v.i.  praL  *  |^ 
HtgttitraUit;  ppr.  OrstntratiTig.     |L.  d^tfm- 

noa,  from  datrner,  groon  irona,  Iguobla 

To  fall  off  from  tba  qnalitlea  propar  to  the 
raoa  or  kind;  to  bacome  of  a  lowar  iTpe, 
phTiieatlj  ar  morallj;  to  dacaj  En  good 
rjiuUUaa'.  to  paai  from  a  gaod  (a  a  bad  or 

olTaloablaqaalitlea 


Dwnuntte  (de-ten  t-nt).  a.  I.  Harlng 
(aHan  oil  from  tue  qualLtlfla  proper  to  the 
mm  or  kind;  fallen  troia  a  perfect  Drgood 

baling  loeC  aonievbal  of  the  good  qiulitlea 
poaaaiaad;  having  declined  in  natnral  or 
monl  »ortb;  delerinrated:  degraded;  cor- 
rupt-, mean.  '  Falnl-haarled  and  tltamtrtiU 
Ung'  &U». 


■hifta'   AKm 


Difaiuntely  (dt-jen't-riVlJ),  ode.  in  a 
daganaiala  or  baae  manner;  nnworthllv. 
'Inat  uw  not  how  itanrratity  I  load.' 
MOlm. 

I>esaiUiat«IHI  <dd-]an'«-ril-Dea},  n.  A 
lugenanlc  lUW;  a  MaU  In  which  the  natD- 
lal  good  qualitlea  of  tba  apedea  are  decayed 

DtgMLMttteB  (da-]aD'*-rk''ahan),  n.  1.  A 
erawiag  wona  or  Uidng  of  good  qnalitlea;  a 
declina  from  the  virtue  and  worth  of  ancea- 
ton:  a  dacair  of  the  natuial  good  qnalitlea 
of  the  ipeclea;  a  falllnt  from  a  man  eicel- 
lent  ilale  to  one  of  teei  worth,  either  in  the 
Datnial  or  moral  world;  ipecUlcallr,  in 
pAyttsI.  the  condition  of  a  tfaane  of  which 
the  Titalltr  hu  became  dlmlnlibad.  Im- 
paliTd,  or  perrerted;  a  gradnal  falling  off 
or  deteiiontluu  In  any  daw  olauinwli.  or 
of  anj  particular  organ  In  the  animal  or 


Tagetabla  body,  tiom  the  operaUon  of 
natural  cauHL  —1.  The  thing  d«eD«nt*d. 
'Tboaa  gialna  which  ganeially  aHie  among 
mm.  aa  i-ockla,  aracna,  BgUopa,  and  other 
Sir  T.  Bnmu.     [Ran  or 


A  luppDrlor  of  tlM  Cheoiy  of  degeneration, 
—  '<--  'heoTT  that  In  orguiied  bodlea  there 
pabiu^  of ,  or  a  landency  to.  a  per- 
land  baradltairdegnulanonef  type. 


ieionglng  to  or  i 
apemuueat 


rt^t^'t' 


rlth  the  theory 
KUea  mere  li  a  tendency 

I  beredlUif  dtgraditloo 


SwaiunttTa  (di-len't-rtt-li),  a.    Tending 

Senneroua  {dt-Jen'er-iu),  n.     l.  Degene- 
rated;, fallen  from  a  alai*  of  eicaUenoe.  or 


y  (d*-j«n'*r-n»-llX  a 


__.,  (dS-BHftln-ft),  r.L  prel,  ft  pp. 

defflutinated:  ppr.  dtglvtinatinff.  [L  d^jT^u- 
Uno—dt,  and  gluUno,  to  glue.  SoeOLUB] 
To  unglue;  lo  looaen  or  aeparate  aabatancea 
giDed  together. 

DisKlnUOoR  (d«-gia-U'lhonX  n.  [L  dtglulia. 
dt^lulitttm,  to  iwallow— de  and  glvtio.  Bee 
OLUTTOS.)  The  act  or  power  of  iwallowlnn; 
a^  dMluUHon  la  difficult  'When  the  de- 
olutiNon  la  totally  abollihed.'    ArtnlltnBl 

DaKtnUttolu  (d«-gia-ti'Bhna),  a.  Pertaining 
to  deglnUtion.    [Bawil 

DacInUtOTT  (da^lk'tl-to-rl),  a.  Barring  for 

'DtgraJia.'Um  (de-gra-dl'ihon>,  n.  [Fr.  See 
DwnAPK]  L  A  reducing  In  rank;  Uie  act 
of  deprlTlng  one  of  a  degree  of  honour,  of 
lUgolCy,  or  of  rank;  alu,  depoalUoD.  re- 

dnlianolapeer.  of  aknlght,o'rota  bUbop. 
Ilia  canoa-law  dMIngiiiihei  degradation 
Into  two  aortii  tba  one  aiunmaiT,  by  word 
od\j:  the  other  lolamn,  by  Mnpplni  the 
penon  dagntded  of  tboaa  omamenla  and 
il^ta  which  are  the  malgni  of  hi*  order  or 
d^ree.— S.  Tbeatatoof  bebtgredncedfrom 


one  that  !•  low  In  tact  0 

baaenaa;deg 


a  honourable  itation  t 


&  DbnlnuUou  or  redooUon  of  itnngtb,  effi- 
cacy, Talue,  altitude,  or  munltode. — 4.  In 
pnintinf.  a  leaieulM  and  obacuilng  of  the 
appearance  of  dlitant  obJecEa  in  a  landicape, 
that  they  may  ajipear  aj  they  would  do  to 
an  aye  placed  at  a  dlitance-— ^.  In  groL  the 
Icaaening  or  wearing  down  of  higher  landa, 
rocki.  atrata.  Ac. ,  by  the  action  of  water,  or 

of  a  type  which  exhibit)  degraded  fonni; 

degeneration. 

7-  In  tof.  a  change  oonalitlnfl  of  an  abitrac- 

oioal  oqpuia.  —  STM.  Debaaenant,  abaaa- 
ment,  deprealon,  dlagtace,  dlahononr.  de- 
generacy, baaeoee^  depnaltlon, 
DaCiMto  <dfr«rtd\  ■.  t  pret  A  pp.  I 
ppr.  da^riuluiii.  [Vr.  darroder— L 
and  frmtu,  a  atop,  a  degree.    Sw 

L  To  rednca  fion  a  bb^ier  to  a  Ifi    

or  d«ree;  to  tteprlia  of  any  offloe  or  dignity 
by  which  nnk  In  audaty  la  loat:  to  il^p  of 
aa,  to  lUffradt  a  nobleman,  an 


L  d*,dowu. 


S.  to  tftot.  to  redact 


--  AboM,    I'ebaae,    T>tffrad6. 


higher 


inlyenity 


iowerd^ 


degree  than  one  li 
tailing  a  degree  at 

a  higher  to  a  lower  degree, 
Desmdwl  (d«-giid'ed).  p.  and  a.     Hadoced 
In  rank;  deprlTcd  of  an  office  or  dignity; 
lowered ;  Bunk;  reduced 

^  r  debaaed:' low."'Slinlto 

I      of    a     atffradtd     type.' 


jainid,    In  lur  a   plain 

j,^  croH,  having  Ita  eatreml- 

tlei  placed  upon  a  itep 

or  atepa  Joined  to  the 

laid. 

(di-grtd'ment),  n.    Deprln- 
uuii  ui  lana  or  Office.     MUtm.    [Bare.] 
Btradlm  (dB-gradIng).  a.     DlibonooHng: 
dUgradng   the   character;   ta,  Otgrndii^ 


-Depntdinff  caujH,  In  geol.  1 
'hlcQ  refer  to  the  diaaolving  i 
own  of  the  elevated  parta  oi 


»).  n,    [lV 
.]   The  act  of 


I  itep  or  tingle  movement,  upward 
iward,  toward  any  and,  whether 
phyilcal;  one  of  a  lerlea  ol  pro- 


Ehanhla 


4.  In  gtntaUm.m  certain 
In  the  line otdeacant,  del 
Imltyot  blood;  aa,  a  rcl 
orfourthd(prH,~fi.  Mea 


« that  li  fntoler- 


Eold  —a  Tlie  SBDth  partof  the  circumference 
of  any  drcle,  the  clreumterenea  of  arery 
circle  Wng  mppoaed  to  be  divided  Into  BW 
equal  parti,  called  degree).  A  d«rei  q/Ialt- 
nufi  li  the  WOlh  part  of  the  aarth'i  circum- 
lutbottbenuator,  I 


•nred  on  a  great 


lat  circle  at  right  anglei  to 
id  a  dfpTH  q/hmffUuiti  the 
'  '  the  miface  eait  or  weat  of 
idian,  maaiored  on  a  circle 
equator,  Den'Mi  are  marked 
Ar  the  top  of  the  laat  figure 
er  which  e>pr«Me)  then: 
degrsK  Tba  degree  la  lUb- 
lib  equal  part),  called  mln- 
minDU  fi  again  aubdlvided 
I  pwla,  calledtacoDda.  Thn), 

„  ,.  „ i)  4£  degi«e),  1!  mlnntea.  and 

HI  eeoonda  The  magnitude  or  qoanUty  ol 
■nglea  la  eitlmatad  In  degree!  and  parte  of 
a  degroe.  becaiue  eqoal  anslea  at  the  centre 
of  a  circle  are  inhtended  by  eqiul  arc^ 
and  equal  angle)  at  tbe  centrei  ol  dilleraut 
eirclei  are  inbtaiided  by  ilmilar  area,  or 
arc>  containing  Che  lamc  niunber  of  dagraea 
and  parte  of  a  degree.     An  angle  !■  wd  to 


ch.  elaln;      Cb.  8e.  loeA;     t.fO;     ],Job;     tt,  Fr.  tun;      ng,  aitv;      *».  lAan;  th,  (Ain;      w,  irig;    wb,  u 


DKOnST 

tm  o[  uTclnle  Interceptsd  betvewi  the 

point  bdw  Uie  CBHtre  ot  iEb  cIicIbTIIiiu 
v«  HT  u  aagl*  oF  »0*.  or  qI  u*  W.  It  li 
alio  Diiul  to  Hf  thai  ■  itu  li  alsTBlcd  u 
nunr  dcgiM*  ibova  Um  hmltoa,  or  deoUim 
■o  numj  dflgTou  from  tha  aqoitor,  or  uicli 
k  town  1*  iltoUed  In  H  maiii  d^ieee  ol 
latltuda  or  kiDgltiKlo.  Um  launta  ot  ■ 
degnedopaDdiupiBi  tbsimdiiuoltbsdrclg 
of  UieolRmtaranMat  vhkOiUltft  put, 
Ihg  laofth  bahiK  gnatar  the  gnitsr  the 
laoothol  tin  cMUUi  Hotca,  too  loiutb  of 
a  dtolM  «t  loi«ltud«  !■  putHt  at  tbs 
•qoitoT.aad  dlmliilabai  canOiaatly  I 


tu  powa.  Under  tbo  oquator  a  decree  of 
loDtptude  GoDtalsi  00  noanplilcal.  ud 
n)  lUtute  mllea  Jlie  £wwi  of  latitude 
are  found  to  Increaae  In  length  from  tbe 
eqiutor  Co  tta«  pole*,  owlog  to  the  %un  of 
the  earth.— 7.  In  a^.  a  lenn  applied  io 
equatloDL  to  ibov  what  la  Ui*  higbeit  power 
luder  which  the  unknown  guanU  ty  appeui ; 
ttatu,  if  the  indu  of  the  Ughnt  power  ot 
the  unknown  quantity  ba  S  or  *.  the  equiU  on 
la  reapactlvel;  ol  the  Sd  or  4th  d^ee  — 
S.  In  vnutic,  an  Intarval  of  aound,  muled 
by  a  Una  on  the  acale.— ft.  In  aritk.  three 
flcnm  takca  together  In  oumentlon;  thu^ 

10.  A  dldaioo,  apacc^  or  Interval,  marked 
.  a  mathematloa],  ai«t«orolog]cal,  or  other 


-J  unlTenltln,  a  . 

dlaUoctlon  sonlatred  on  alodent 
ban,  or  dlittngnlahed  itrangen,  u 
mon;  ot  pronclaaoy  in  aria  and  i 

'-  at  raapact.  glrtni  thai 

1   enatllng  them   to 


and  doctor:  *a,  bichel 

~a~.j.  doctor  of  dlvlult]',  lawa,  _v..»..»., 
Ac.  Ac.  — £w  deffrua,  itep  by  atop;  erad- 
uIIt;  by  IRUe  and  little:  by  moderate 
advancea. — To  a  dtm*,  to  an  extreme;  ei- 
oaedlD^:  at.  pnrad  U  a  diarm. 
DiClial  (di«mtO,  ait.   [L  d«ffuale,  to  taats 

ItaflUta»(tt(3&<DaUlAoi)X  «■  iUdagut- 
laa».  ilqriMbMtDiuir.  a  taatli^— d^uMs,  di- 
oMfoAim.    aeoDMim.)    A  taatlni, 

]MllMe<de-hiin,v.f.  [L  daUKB,  Ui  gape- 
da,  Intena.,  and  Waaa.  to  gape.]  To  gape. 
In  tot.  (o  open,  aa  the  capaoua  of  plinla. 

IMllaiNIlM  (de-hlaTeni).  n.  l.  A  gaping.— 
1.  In  hoL  the  aapaiatliig  Into  regular  parti. 


oturSaeB^'m.)  Tadl^tao.  JtrTa^lor. 

IMloni  (da-hor^     [Fr.)     Inlait,  without; 

out  ot;  fomlcn  Is;  torelennt. 
DthortI  (dChortO.  ft.     (L   a*luinar,  to 

"" '-—^^  gad  korior,  to  adTlat]     To 

;  to  adibe  to  the  contrary;  to 


IMlOTUtoiT  <d<!w^to-rl),  B 
•bb-,  bBloBgfilg  t-  ■" '--      " 


HaU. 


.  ;dt-hDit^a-tA-i1),n.  Dliauul 

dfrSorf  At).  «.    A  dlaraadar; 

■" ■-"  -  '   Todeprtn 

■  deprln  "' 

Fate,  litr,  fat,  l«U;       rat,  mat,  h4r;       i 


IMamte  <di-i-amlia).  n.  Congo  tol 
a  plant  grawlog  wild  In  tba  marihy  dli 
of  Congo,  tiia  flowan  of  which  prod 


to  death  Jeana  Chrli^  oi 


aOnOL 

Ontia.    [Banln: 
DbU&  (dik'tlk). 


Ghrlit  to  death. 


DatoUcally  (dlk^k-al-Il).  ode. 
''lAnltely;  In  a  manner  clearly  i 
-ilntlng  out     '  Cbrlat  apake  It  * 


IMiMtly; 


DaHbrmUrCdi-l-torml-tliiL  I.ThequaUl 

ot  belngdelform  or  godlQiB.     Dr.H.Mnr. 
£.  I  Conformit]'  to  the  dlTtne  wUL      '  n 


Dadfr  (d^-DV  t.l  ptet  A  pp.  dfij^nf;  ppr. 
devvv^.  \m  dfut.  a  god.  and  /ofto.  to 
raaka.l  L  To  Diake  a  god  of;  to  eialt  to 
tile  Tank  of  a  deity;  to  cnroD  among 
the  detUea;  u.  Jallui  Coar  waa  deijled.— 
£.  To  axalt  Into  an  obfeet  of  worablp;  to 

prklaa  or  rarera  aa  a  deity. 


H^db 


[MB&<din),  e.i  [Fr.  daiffnar;  L.rf^rnor.to 
think  worthy.  trDm  digmu,  worthy.)  To 
think  worthy;  to  Touchaafe;  to  condeaoand. 

O  ^4^  n  *U(  oar  forttktn  tuO.  Ptft. 

D«l8II(dbi),iF.I.  l.t  To  think  worthy  otac- 
£.  To  grant  or  allow;  in  condeacend  to 


Del  gntlft  (d«l  gt«-thl-a>    [L^ 

la  the  ceremonla]  deici-,^.- . —  -,.,-  -- 

a  aorere^;  at,  Ylctoria  Dei  gratia  Brltan- 
nlarum  reglna — Victoria,  by  the  giaca  of 


.  ny  By  the 
nauaHrtDBerted 
m  rfSe  title ■>( 


God.  q 


■nottl 


Dal  JiuUdom  (di-l  jft-dl'ahl-nml  fL.]  Id 
law,  the  judgment  of  God:  a  phiaae  applied 
to  the  old  auon  trial  by  ordeaL 

IMl(del),n.  [Scotch]  l.ThederU- tA 
wicked.  mlacliletDna.  ar  Iroubleaone  fellow. 

—Tht  deH  ja*i  o'er  Jitrk  Wabiur,  a  phraaa 
naed  to  ilgnlfy  that  ererythlng  goea  topay- 
tarry;  there  I*  the  da>il  to  pay* 


Ddn;       tabe,  tab.  baU; 


D<aen.—Deiri  i 


teiribla,  and  a.h^.  otndiia,  a  loaut]  A 
genua  of  the  cricket  tribe,  abondant  In  Nrw 
Zealand,  where  they  Inhabit  deoaylag  tma. 

They  are  camlToroua.  and  their  Ula  la  toy 


]>aliie,(Daisli,lln[.ofd(V4.  Todle.  Cknimr. 

D^lmffnlB  (dl-nur'ala),  tl   Bame  aa  Dinor/iit. 

DslnManT,  DalnOMuirlUi  (drnO-wr.  dl-D6- 
aa'rl-an).  n.  A  member  at  the  order  Delno- 
aaurla  (which  aee). 

ItalILOWniU(dl-nG-B»'ri-aX>L  [Or.  d<fnni. 
terrible,  and  laurat,  a  llunL]  A  groap  at 
coloeaal  liLardi,  reaRnbllng  the  pachydar- 
matonimammMi  in  general  appearance,  bnt 
In  reallh  Intermediate  between  the  itni- 
Ihiona  bud*  and  lliarda.  The  nujorlty.  aa 
U^oaaunu,  which  attained  to  40  feet  In 
length,  ware  caralvoroua:  Ignanodon,  bow- 
erer,  waa  berblvoroua  They  were  the  land 
reptllea  of  the  Jonulc.  WealdaiL  and  bitB- 

IMnothBTtiim  (di-nO-thfrl-tim),  «.     Sane 

Deinoiu,) DslgnoatLt a.   [SeeDlraR.)  Dla- 
dalntul.     '  Dtvmui  Slmekln.'    Ouniecr. 
I>elntM,tn.    [Fr.]    Value;  a  thing  of  nltie. 

Delntwntef  (d«-hi'te.giit),s.(    Todliin. 

T>tfntfioni^t  a.  Choice;  valuable.  CTuMcgr 
IMpATOiM  (di-lp'a-ma),  a.  [From  1.  dnu. 
a  god.  and  pane,  to  prodDce.]  Bearing  or 
bringing  forth  aged:  an  epithet  applied  to 
theVltsln  llary.  Baitat- 
IMpuoMqg&llt  (dlp-noa'a-Bat).  a.     lOr 

dmnnan     ft  l&aKt     and  30pAuUt,  a  aophiat.] 

:t  of  [Jillaaophir*  who 


re  famoua  for  their  learned  C4 


D  (dtlin 
I,  Ood.    1 


only,  or  tb 

tlce  which 

>a»  tnti 

Ha  In  doctrlna  a 

uidptactl 

i;  aire 

Tht-fd. 

7-*.«f«r.«rfcll7 

=^. 

JMaOmlit  (di-lif  Ik^l-ll), 

manner  of  delat* 
Delrtlcalnau  (di-lat'lk-al-naa). 


being  del 
nature  of  dad;  " 


1;  delem.     [Bare.] 

a.      Poaaeaalng   t 

divine:  deified.   'One  par* 


IMtr  (iin-ti).  n. 
Oodhead.  divtne  namrt.  rram 
Divut.  God.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
root  la  aeen  in  the  Slir.  nwt  die.  Irw.  Uw 
eky,  day.  brlghtneaa.  whenre  dnio.  dlHae: 
the  aame  root  la  alao  Men  in  Or  Xaua  (gentt. 
Dk4X  the  anpreme  dlnlnlty,  dioa.  dWfie ;  L 
Dieniltr.  Juintor.  Dimu,  Jorti.  arui  Mh. 
a  day;  in  O  W  DSu.  Mod.  W.  Din>.  tinl. 
dpt.  day:  Gael  and  Ir.  dia.  Ood.  -Hm  X. 
dav,  and  the  Or.  n«gt.  Ood,  la  by  ago*  irf 
the  beat  phlloIoglMa  referred  to  aaotlicr 
root  '  In  Sanakrit  we  can  waUA  ttM  Tcw- 
maUon  of  the  general  name  for  deity.  IIh 
principal  ob)ecta  of  the  rellglona  mCr  U 
the  Vedle  barda  wen  thoie  bri|#l  befnca. 
tba  Bm.  the  Bky,  the  Day.  the  Dawn.  &c 
Uam.  the  Hpilng,  who  might  all  be  «ll»l 
dna.  brilliant'   Jfac  Jf MjLrr.  ]    1.  GodheMl, 

oil,  pound;       U.  8c.  alnuK;      f,  Sc  lay. 


dliiinltj;  Ihs  ulim  uid  mhdm  of  ths 
Sapmrna  Bsiiu:  u.  Uia  deitu  ol  (ha  Bnpnma 

1  Ood;  til*  Bninma  B«lnt.  or  inBnlle  Hlf- 


down;  lov-ipiritad ;  mevi;  abjed 
Mtd^^  Mil  wrBtcboi' 


ItatMtodlr  (di-lekfedU),  ufv 

■  (d«-jekl[ed^M) 


jMtad  Duuuer;  Mdlj:  heaiUy 
AlWItoanMi  (dt-jekfed.nea).  m     ..   ^u<i 
-'-'-  -"-' — cMtdawn;  bwaaia  at  iptrtU. 


ol  apliit;  bamlll^. 

MVMtlai(d«-jsk'ahira).n.  1.  Tha  lUtc  ol 
MUg  dowaeuti  dnraMha  at  aiai;  malMi- 
eliolj;  kiwiKia  of  apErlta,  occaabnifld  by  grtef 
or Duaortnna.  'OiMnrow.of ilnMlum.V"! 
di^alr.*  jriUin.~l  Waakneaa.    'iVWi 


jr  landing  to  promDla  encnaUona 
K  Mastory  medlcfaiaa. 
DriMtar*  (d#-J**'tflp).  ».   That  which  ia 

DajMMel  (d«']«^t),  a  1  [L  rlctan.  to  Uke 

as  oath.)  To  awear  wlonnlf, 
DaHnttkm  (da-Kr-t'ihon),  n.    Tha  taUna 

<7aaaleiiiii  oMIl    ■  With  maar  laan  and 

JifwHir'    8p.  Bail 
DeM^a  (ds-ihq-Di},H.     An  oldar  tona  ot 

M]«iUUa'(dJi-ih1I-nJ>)^  n.  rFT.,il(.p>lT..aBd 
jnmrr.  to  bat]  BnakfiaC^  Uu  murnlng 
.  V_  . ..  < ^  paitlcurarlr 


A  port;  a  poMmi  i 


to(dan). 

Iial,t)>.   (s«D»»i 

IMalMAM  (d»l*-blah'««  or  de-U-bewh'«- 
a).(L  [AnarlUTK.T  Mla&iAf.  Ihageo- 

hkIbL]  a  TefT  pecnllar  ffnoa  of  ' — 

ortar  StaRUI* " ---'- 


gaanth,  which  li  lald  to  ba  lued  br  tba 
alwilglnea  for  food. 

DeliMisttmil  (d«-Ua-«r4'itaoB),  n.  [L.  da- 
fwvro,  dafoamiRfm,  to  tear  In  pfacaa— da, 
and  Jowr,  torn.  ]    A  taaring  la  placaA 

Dalutrnutlon  t  (dft-laluf-mi'ihonX  n. 
[L.  ddonymatiD—da.  and  laAnrmalw,  a 
waapliw.]  An  birolanlaiT  dlachaisfl  of 
walecyliiiiiioart  tratn  the  art*;  waterJnaaa 
of  tha  an*. 

Detortiaant  (de-iak-u-thon),  n.  n.  <l<.  wd 

lotto,  focColun,  to  inckla,  trom  ua,  laetl^, 
milk.)  Tba  act  ol  waaoliiK 
DOUliu  (d«-Un\  n.  [FrTSi.rt,  and  laliw. 
L  lona,  wool  J  A  miuUn  mada  oilgjiullj  Qf 
wool,  afterwarda  nun  oanuoonl]!  ol  a  nilud 
fabric,  ganarallj  cotton  and  wool,  and  uaed 
chlaflv  aa  a  printing  cloth. 

.  ^^^^^1^,^^^  ^   AfalUnc 


apiat  (dt-lana^  v.L    [L.  dalnkir,  da^ap- 
i-ds,  and  tabor,  to  allde.1   1.  To  tail  or 


D»l«Mlailt  (dt-ltf'ahonl.  n.  A  lalUng  down, 
aa  of  aom*  organ  of  thobodj,  aa  tha  ut«nu. 


part  of/mTtobM 
Tej;  to  tnnamlL 


SeUta  (dt-atO.  *.l  mt  *  pp.   cklatad; 

dHMwy.    (I.  dtfUifHa— da,  and  iafm, 

-*  ' —  *-t)««r.)  L  t  To  can?:  to  con- 


Dtlaiiiu  ...   ths  tmnlrt.'      Wari 
L  To  bruv  a  chaisa  affauul;  to  accu 


|In  thli  watt  It  It  itni  nam  In  tha  Jndica- 
toriaa  ot  tha  Sootllab  tSnreb.) 
IMatat(d(-lU^(.t.  [BaaDMUT.]  Toallui 
todUotai 

{di-Uf«r),  H.   AdoUtor.   Bp.  HaU. 

-  (dt-U'ibon),  n.    1  )  CarrUge:  con- 

a^  the  dttatian  ot  lonnr    'The 


(dfrUf to),  n,    tL;_An. 

er,  InTlting 

>l«  ipactoda  ot  hi*  fatbefi 
or  B.  Man. 

i^te,  delar;  Jllatara,  to  dllato,  to  ipread; 
turn  L,  dilMM.  Hfm—6i*,  apart  tniftro, 
to  cany.]  1.  Ti>  prolong  tba  Uma  of  acting 
or  pranMing:  to  put  off;  to  defer. 

Mir  tod  *iUy^»  kU  amimt.  Hu.  nti.  ti, 
t.  To  ntard;  to  atcrp,  dstabi,  or  Under  tor 
a^  the'  mall  U  iWoytd  by  bad  Inada, 


1  A  putting  off  or  deremng;  proeraaUtia- 
(joo:  a^  the  dtlav  ot  trial  la  not  to  be  Im- 
puted to  tha  plalntut. 


Daltnr  (di-U'tr).  n.  1.  One  who  llugera, 
t.  One  who  or  that  which  caoiea  delay;  on« 
wbohlnden.    'Aifdiiyerof  jDatlce.'  Swift 

Del^lnCly  (dA-lA'tng-il),  ode.   In  a  maimer 

BO  at  todelay;  prDcniUuttlnglr. 


DelKTmeBt  (dt-U'nwnt).  h.    Blndnnce. 

Sal  ovObts  (del  b*'dA-rt  or  del  krCdfrr*), 
n.  [It  d(l  and  mden,  UL  of  belief  or 
tmatl  An  Italian  mercantUt  phraM,  (Inflar 
In  Import  to  the  EngUata  jrvaroHtaa  or  the 
Bcoteh  mammdiit.  It  la  oaed  unong  mar- 
chanta  to  eiiHwa  the  lAUgatlon  undertaken 

a  a  factor,  brokar.  or  nareanUlo  agent. 
en  he  beoomaa  bounc^  not  only  to  tnna- 
*ct  wlet  or  olber  bualneu  tor  hla  co 
ent,  but  alao  to  gnarant 
the  pertoai  wltb  whom 
■eoount  of  Ihla  onarantei 
■Ion.  called  a  ail  eradera  ci 
paid  to  the  lactoi  or  agent 
Ma  {Urm.  v  t  JL.  Imper.  ot  ddee,  to  blot 
ODt.  to  amtoe.)  Blot  out;  eraac:  uaed  ai  ■ 
dllvctJon  to  pilntaia,  anjd  luuallj  written 


111    bowen.' 

Inadelect- 
>  delist;  to 
L  Great  ^ea- 

_'  a  parUcular 


Farvflalv  ■  AH  hH  rmoa  ■  frlgtiL 

Dala^^rl  (dent-ga-ri).  n.  1.  Tba  act  ot  dele- 
gUIng  or  etale  of  being  dal^ated.  -By 
*»  of  dafagaiiv  or  gnad  oommlealOD.' 
AaJiV'L—1. 1  number  of  panona  delegated; 


gSX-Wt.  d*l«H*ng 

iVD.toaeDdwithaco- _,  .       

uanbaaaador.  SaaLxoATi.]  LTodepnte; 
aj^Hvpilately,  to  lend  on  an  embaoy;  to 
•and  with  power  to  tranaact  bnilneaa,  ai  ■ 
repnaantaBTe.— Z.  To  Intnut;  to  oommit; 
In  di-Urer  to  anotber'i  car*  and  maoage- 
;  aa,  to  iitfoU  authority  or  powv  to 
Toy,  tepnaanlatire;  or  Judge, 
We  on  i»R«id  to  K  rsnln  JiiilulutlM  ihan 

IMa(*to<de1HUy  «■  1.  A  panon  appolntad 
■nd  eent  by  another  or  by  gthart,  wtth 
powen  to  tranaact  btuineH  a>  hii  or  their 
nproeDlatlTe;  a  depnty;  a  commlMlODar; 


g.fo;     I.M:      t,Fr.toa;     sg.  riiv.      ni,  tkan;  th.  IMn;     v,  irir<    vb.  laUg;    ih,  v 
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loose  from  alt  control,  would  cease  to  fonn  an  anny, 
and  would  become  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of 
mobs.  Atacauiay. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  (a)  a  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  represent  a  state  or  a  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  (6)  A  person  sent  to  a 
convention  for  nomination  of  officers,  or  for 
forming  or  altering  a  constitution.— S.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  commissioner  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.— 4.  A  layman  appointed 
to  attend  an  ecclesiastical  counciL— Court 
qf  delegates,  formerly  the  great  court  of 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  from  the 
decisions  of  the  admiralty  court  It  was  so 
called  because  the  judges  were  delegated 
or  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  great 
seal  This  court  is  now  abolished,  and  its 
powers  and  functions  transferred  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.— Snr.  Depu^,  repre- 
sentative, commissioner,  vicar,  attorney, 
substitute. 

Delegate  (deld-gatX  a.  Deputed;  sent  to  act 
for  or  represent  another;  as,  a  delegate 
Judga 

Delegated  (deaS-g&t-edX  p.  and  a.  L  De- 
puted; sent  with  a  trust  or  commission  to 
act  for  another;  appointed  a  Judge.— 2.  In- 
trusted; committed.  *  Delegated  execvitlye 
power. '  Bancroft  —Delegated  iurisdiUion, 
in  Scots  law,  iurisdiction  which  is  commu- 
nicated by  a  fudse  to  another  who  acts  in 
his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputv— 
contradistinguished  from  proper  juriMic- 
tion.  One  named  by  a  deputy  who  has 
himself  the  power  of  deputation.  Is  called  a 
substitute. 

Dtiegatlon  (de-ie-gft'shon),  n.  1.  A  sending 
away;  the  act  of  putting  in  commission,  or 
investing  with  authority  to  act  for  another; 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate. 

The  duties  of  religion  cannot  be  performed  by 
MtgatioH.  S.  Miiler. 

These  only  held  their  power  by  deUgutum  from 
the  people.  Brougham. 

2.  A  person,  or  body  of  persons,  deputed  to 
act  for  another,  or  for  oUiers.  In  the  United 
States,  the  body  appointed  to  represent  a 
state  or  district  in  Congress;  thus  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  are  cudled  the 
delegation,  or  whole  delegation.— Z,  In  civU 
law,  the  aissignment  of  a  debt  to  another, 
or  the  substitution  of  a  person  as  debtor  in 

Elace  of  another,  as  when  a  debtor  appoints 
is  debtor  to  answer  to  the  creditor  in  his 
place. 

Menda  (d§len'daX  n.pL  [L.]  Things  to 
be  erased  or  blotted  out. 

Delenlfloalt  (ddldnif 'ikal},  a.  (L.  delenifi. 
ctu—delenio,  to  soothe,  and/acio,  to  make.] 
Having  the  virtue  to  ease  or  assuage  pain. 

Delesseria  (de-les-sd'ri-aX  n.  [After  Ben- 
jamin Delenert,  %  celebrated  French  bot- 
anical amateur.]  A  eenus  of  the  Cerami- 
ace»,  or  rose-spored  ugie,  containing  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  n>ecies 
which  adorn  our  coasts,  a  great  part  of  their 
beauty  being  due  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
frond,  and  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
mid-rib  and  the  membranous  border. 

Delete  (dd-ldtO.  v.t.  [L.  deUo,  deUtum,  to 
blot  out,  to  destroy.]  To  blot  out;  to  erase. 

I  hare  . . .  inserted  eleren  stanzas  which  do  not  ap- 
pear in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version  and  deMul  eight. 

IK  E.  Aytoun. 

Deleterious  (dd-ldtd'ri-usX  a-  H^L  dfle- 
tvrius,  from  Or.  diUttrios,  noxious,  from 
diliomai,  to  iniure.]  1.  Having  the  quality 
of  destroying  life;  noxious;  poisonous:  as,  a 
deUteriouM  plant  'Their  (plants')  delete- 
runu  quality.'  Ooldtmith.  —  2.  Injurious; 
pernicious;  as,  a  deleterious  practice. 

Deleteryt  (de'16-t«-riX  a.  Destructive: 
poisonous.  'Df{0(^ry  medicines.'  Uudibras. 

Deletexyt  (deae-te-riX  *>•  Anything  that 
destroys  or  deletes.  'The  only  deleters  of 
heresies.'    Jer  Taylor. 

Deletion  (d6-16'shonX  n.  [L.  deletio,  from 
dsleo,  to  blot  out]  1.  The  act  of  deleting, 
blotting  out,  or  erasing.— 2.  An  erasure;  a 
passage  deleted. 

Some  deletions,  found  necessair  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  length  to  which  the  article  extended, 
hare  been  restored.  Sir  IV.  Hatnilton. 

&  Destruction.    'Their  total  deletion  from 

being  God's  people.'    Jer.  Taylor.    [Rare.] 
DeletltiOOB  (delfiti'shus),  a.    Of  such  a 

nature  that  anvthing  marked  on  it  may  be 

erased:  applied  to  paper. 
Deletonr  (dea$-to-riX  n.   That  which  blots 

out    [Rare.] 


Confession  . 
tUUtory  o(  sin. 


was  most  certainly  intended  as  a 
yer.  Taylor. 


Dele-Wlnet  (dSl'wInX  n.  A  kind  of  foreign 
wine,  said  to  be  a  species  of  Rhenish:  pos- 
sibly so  called  from  being  imported  at  Deal 

Do  not  Xodk  for  Paracdsus'  man  among  them,  that 
be  prombed  jrou  out  of  white  bread  and  DeU-wint. 

Dtif(delfXn.  [A.  Sax.  de^n,  to  delve,  to 
dig.]  l.t  A  mine;  a  quarry;  a  pit  dug;  a 
ditch;  a  channel. 

Some  lesser  de(fs  .  .  . 
Draw  out  the  baser  streams  the  springs  annoying. 

FUtchtr. 
2.  In  her.  the  term  for  a  square  sod  of  earth, 
coal,  or  turf,  cut  out  by  a  spade.  It  is  a 
mane  of  disgrace,  indicating  that  a  chal- 
lenge has  been  revoked  or  one's  word  de- 
parted from.  When  more  than  one  are 
borne  in  coat  armour  they  are  called  delves. 

Ddf  (delfX  n.  Earthenware,  covered  with 
enamel  or  white  glaxing  in  imitation  of 
china-ware  or  porcelain,  made  at  Delft  in 
Holland:  properly  Delft-ware.  Spelled  also 
Deloh. 

Delft,  DeUt-ware  (delft,  delffwirXn.    See 

DILF. 

D^llac  (ddOl-akX  fk  [From  the  island  Detof.1 
A  kind  of  sculptured  vase;  also  beautiful 
bronse  and  silver. 

Dellan  (dSOi-anX  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Delos,  a  small  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea, 
now  called  IML—Delian problem,  in  math. 
the  duplication  of  the  cube:  so  called 
because,  when  the  plague  was  raging  at 
Athens,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delos  re- 
plied to  a  deputation,  sent  to  consult  it, 
that  the  plague  would  be  stayed  when  they 
doubled  the  altar  of  the  god,  which  was  a 
cube.  The  problem  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians. 
See  DupuoATiON. 

Dellbatet(deai-b&tXv.e.  rLdelibo-de,ajid 
libo,  to  taste.  1  To  taste;  to  take  a  sip  ol 

Dellbatlont  (deli-ba'shonX  n.  A  taste;  a 
sip. 

Deliberate  (dS-Ub'^-rfttX  v.i.  pret  A  pp. 
deliberated;  ppr.  deliberating.  [L.  delibero, 
deliberatum—de,  and  libro,  to  wei^  from 
libra,  a  balance.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind;  to 
consider  and  examine  the  reasons  for  and 
against  a  measure;  to  estimate  the  weight 
or  force  of  arguments,  or  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  a  measure,  in  order  to  a  choice 
or  decision;  to  pause  and  consider;  as,  a  wise 
prince  will  deltberate  before  he  wages  war. 
The  woman  that  de/$dera/es  is  lost       Addison. 

Stit.  To  consider,  ponder,  cogitate,  reflect, 
revolve,  think,  meditate,  debate. 
Deliberate  (d6-Ub'«-rat),  o.t   To  balance  in 
the  mind;  to  weigh;  to  consider.    [Rare.] 

Be  fiill  of  counsel,  and  then  resolute  to  act  it;  dse, 
if  you  shall  not  be  firm  to  dtlibtrated  conou^  they 
which  are  bound  to  serre  jrou,  may  seek  and  find 
opportunities  to  serre  themselves  upon  you.    Lmud. 

Deliberate  (d£-liV6-rfttX  a.  l.  Welshing 
facts  and  arguments  with  a  view  to  a  (moice 
or  decision;  carefully  considering  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  a  step;  circumspect; 
slow  in  determining:  applied  to  persons;  as. 
a  deliberate  Judge  or  counsellor.  —2.  Formed 
with  deliberation;  well  advised  or  con- 
sidered; not  sudden  or  rash;  as,  a  deiiberate 
opinion;  a  deliberate  measure  or  result;  a 
deliberate  falsehood.  — S.  Done  or  gone  about 
deliberately;  not  hasty;  slow.  *  Deliberate 
death.'    Hooker. 

His  enunciation  was  so  dtlOeraie.  tVirt. 

Stv .  Cautious,  circumspect,  cool,  discreet, 
wary,  advised,  thoughtful,  considerate. 

DOllberately  (d6-lib'«-rit-UX  adv.  With 
careful  consideration  or  deliberation;  cir- 
cumspectly; not  hastibr  or  rashlv;  slowly; 
as,  this  purpose  was  deliberatsly  formed. 

DellberateneM  (dd-lib'^-r&t-nesX  n.  (Mm 
consideration;  circumspection:  due  atten- 
tion to  the  arguments  for  and  against  a 
measure;  caution.  'The  order,  gravity,  and 
d«i»&eratone«9  befitting  a  parliament'  Eikon 
BasUike. 

DOUberatUm  {dd-m/A-ri'^shonX  ^  [L  de- 
liberatio.\  1.  The  act  of  deliberating;  the 
act  of  weighing  and  examining  the  reasons 
for  and  a^nst  a  choice  or  measure;  con- 
sideration; mature  reflection:  as,  tiie  mea- 
sure was  taken  with  deliberation. 

Every  spontaneous  action  is  not  therefore  rohmtary; 
for  voluntary  presupposes  some  precedent  dtlihtra' 
tioM,  that  is  to  say.  some  consideration  and  deiibrra- 
tion  of  what  is  likely  to  foDow.  HoUes, 

2.  Mutual  discussion  and  examination  of 
the  reasons  for  and  against  a  measure;  as. 
the  deliberatwns  of  a  legislative  body  or 
coundL— 8.  The  act  or  habit  of  doing  any- 
thing coolly  or  without  hurry  or  excitement, 
and  as  if  with  mature  reflection;  as,  a  man 


of  deliberation;  he  spoke  with  the  greatest 
deliberation.— ^rv.  Thou^tfulneas,  cirtrum- 
spection,  reflection,  consideration,  warlneaa» 
caution,  coolness,  prudence. 

Dellberatlye  (dd-lib'^-rit-ivX  a.  L  Pertain- 
ing to  delibflovtion:  proceedmg  or  acting  by 
deliberation,  or  bv  mutual  ducussion  and 
examination;  n,  the  legislature  is  a  delibe- 
rative body.— 2.  Having  or  conveying  a  right 
or  power  to  deliberate  or  discuss;  as,  tai 
coundls  the  bishops  have  a  deUberatime 
voice;  the  chairman  has  a  deliberative  vote 
and  a  casting  vote. 

Dellberatiye  (dd-liV6-rit-ivX  n.  i.  A  dia. 
course  in  which  a  question  is  discussed  or 
weighed  and  examined.  Baeon.—t.  A  kind 
of  nietoric  employed  in  proving  a  thing 
and  convincing  others  of  its  truth.  In  order 
to  persuade  them  to  adopt  it 

Mlberatiyely  (dd-liV6-rit.iv-UX  odsL  Qy 
deliberation. 

DeUberator  (dd-m/«-rit-«rX  n.  One  who 
deliberates. 

Dellble  (deOi-blX  a.  CapaUe  of  being  de- 
leted: the  opposite  of  indelible. 

Delicacy  (deOi-ka-ai),  n.  [See  Dbucatk.] 
L  The  quality  of  being  delicate ;  exquisite 
agreeableness  to  the  taste  or  some  other 
sense;  delidousness;  as,  delioaey  of  flavour, 
odour,  and  the  like. 

On  hospitable  thoughts  faiteat 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best.    Mfilton. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  in  the  choice 
of  thy  meats  or  the  deliauy  of  thy  sauces. 

2.  fineness  of  texture;  smoothness;  softneaa; 
tenderness;  as,  the  delieaeu  of  the  skin:  the 
delicacy  of  the  fabric— &  Lii^tneas  or  S(4V 
ness  of  tint;  minute  accuracy;  nicety. 

Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  at 
his  colouring.  Dryden, 

4.  Fineness;  slendemess;  minuteness;  aa. 
the  delieaeu  of  a  thread.— 6.  That  which  is 
pleasing,  delicate,  or  refined;  a  luxury  or 
pleasure. 

Our  detic0Ki*s  are  frown  capital. 

And  even  our  qwits  are  dangers.  B.  yotum. 

6.  Anything  which  delimits  the  senses,  par- 
ticularly the  taste;  as,  the  peach  is  a  ^Tset 
deUeaey;  the  delieaeies  of  the  table. 

It  was  Charles  Lamb's  antique  turn  of  mind— Ids 
yearning  for  what  was  passing  awav— which  ted  hfan, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  a  passioo  for  this  dying-o«it 
Micacy  (sucking-pig).  Sat.  Kn. 

7.  Acute  or  nice  perception  of  what  is  pleas- 
ing or  disagreeable;  hence,  a  refined  percep- 
tion of  bera^  and  def<Hinity,  or  the  faculty 
of  such  perception;  ciiticsil  refinement  of 
taste;  fastidiousness. 


That  Augustan  <^ibKr  of  taste  which  is  the 

of  the  great  public  schools  of  England.     Macatn^y. 

a  Softness,  as  of  manners;  civility  or  polite- 
ness proceeding  from  a  nice  observance  of 
propnety  and  a  desire  to  please;  tenderness; 
scrupulousness;  the  quality  manifested  In 
care  to  avoid  offence,  or  what  may  cause 
pain:  freedom  from  groasness;  as,  aeUeaey 
of  behaviour  or  feeling. 

False  delicacy  is  alTectatioii.  not  politencsa. 

True  delica^  .  .  .  exhibits  itself  most  sirniftcanthr 
fai  UtUe  things.  Mary  HowiM. 

9.  Tenderness,  as  of  constitution;  weakness: 
that  quality  or  state  of  the  animal  body 
which  renders  it  very  impressible  to  injury; 
as,d«lieaeyof  constitution  ortrune.— 10.  The 
state  or  quality  of  requirinff  nice  handlhig; 
niceness;  criticalness;  as,  the  delieaey  of  a 
point  or  question.— IL  The  quality  of  being 
addicted  to  pleasure;  voluptuousness  of  life; 
luxuriousness ;  daintiness.— 12. t  Pleasure; 
gratification. 

He  Rome  brente  for  hb  de/icncie.        CAaattr. 

DOlloate  (deOi-kitX  a.  {ft.  dMieat,  L  deli. 
eiUus,  delightful,  luxurious,  tender.  deXk- 
cate,  from  oeUddM,  delist,  Mido,  to  allure 
-de,  and  lado,  to  draw  sently.  Akin 
are  delight,  delieious,  dsUetabie.  1 1.  Pleasing 
to  the  senses;  refinedly  agreeable;  dainty; 
as,  a  delictus  flavour;  a  delieiUe  dish.  *  A 
deUeate  odour.'  Shak.  *The  chostog  of 
a  delieate  befbre  a  more  ordinary  dash.* 
Jer.  Taylor.  — t.  Of  a  fine  texture:  fine; 
soft;  smooth:  as,  a  delieate  skin;  a  aeUeatm 
fiibric— 8.  Nice;  accurate;  ffaie;  soft  to  the 
eye;  light  or  softly  tinted;  as,  a  delirate 
colour.  'The  delieate  gradation  of  tuiwe 
that  melt  into  each  other  by  insensible  trsna- 
itions.'  Dr.  Caird.—4.  Fine;  slender;  minute; 
as,  a  delieate  thread.— 6.t  Full  of  pleasure; 
luxurious;  deli^tfuL 

Dives  for  Us  dtUcmSe  WktofStte  dcrll 

/Vert. 


Haaricm  la  a  veiy  deheete  towtt  t'mtym 


Fite,  fftr,  fat,  fftll;       m«,  met,  h6r;       pine,  pin;     nOte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;       tt.  So.  abune;     y.  8c.  try. 
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t,  Nice  in  perception  of  what  U  agreeable 
to  any  of  ue  tenaea;  peculiarly  senaitive 
to  bean^.  liarmony*  or  their  oppoaitea; 
daln^;  aa,  a  delicaU  taate;  a  dslieate  eye 
for  colour;  a  delieaU  ear  for  muaia— 7.  Nice 
in  forma;  regulated  by  minute  obaerrance 
of  propriety,  or  by  condeaoenaion  and  atten- 
tion to  the  withes  and  feelings  of  others; 
reilned;  aa,  delieaU  behaviour  or  manners: 
a  delieaU  addresa.— 8.  Tender;  feeble;  not 
able  to  endure  hardship:  rery  susceptible 
of  injury;  aa.  a  delieaU  frame  or  constitu- 
tion; delieaU  health. 

That  ve  can  call  thcM  MiaHi  creaturet  oun. 
And  DOC  their  appttUea.  SMmJk. 

9  That  cannot  be  handled  without  injunr 
or  danger;  that  must  be  approached  with 
care  and  caution;  as,  a  defieaU  point  or 
topic;  a  delieaU  queation;  deUoaU  ground. 
10.  Pleasure-aeeking;  of  luxurious  taatea  and 
habita;  dainty.— 11.  Nicely  or  finely  dexter- 
oua  *8o(CaMoat4  with  her  needle.*  8hak. 
DallOAtet  (deli-Ut).  fk  L  Anythi]«  nice;  a 
delicacy.    Jer.  IL  Si 

WlthaAmineacmandtiumiuhetee.    Drydm, 


2.  A  fastidious  person. 

The  rules  amooff  these  falae  iMicates  are  to  be  as 
coatradictory  as  they  can  be  to  nature.        Tmlier. 

DallOAtely  (deli-k&t-UX  a<fv.  L  In  a  deU- 
cate  manner:  with  nice  regard  to  propriety 
and  the  feelings  of  others.— 2.  Daintily; 
luxuriously. 

They  which  .  .  .  Bv«  MiemMy  are  in  kinds'  courts. 

L4ikeTU.as. 

Agag  came  unto  him  deticmtify.     t  Sam.  xv.  3a. 

[In  this  laat  passage,  howerer,  commenta- 
tora  explain  Che  word  varioualy.  aome  ren- 
dering it '  mincingly.'  othera  '  haughtily,  in 
state,  and  others  again  'pleaaantiy.  cheer- 
fully.')—&  With  pleasing  elegance;  beauti- 
fully; neatly. 

There  te  nodiinf  so  dttiemitfy  tamed  fai  all  the 
Roman  language.  DrydtM. 

4  Tenderly ;  with  indulgence  in  ease,  ele- 
gance, and  luxury.    Prov.  xxlx.  21. 

PeUoaUneM  (deTl-kit-nesX  n.  ThesUteof 
being  delicate;  tendemesa;  softness;  effemi- 
nacy.   Dent  xxtUL  60. 

DeUoMt  (deOi-ateX  n.  pL  [Fr.]  Delighta; 
daintiea;  pleaaant  fantaaiea 

And  now  he  has  poured  out  his  ydle  mind 
In  dainty  ^k/Mtf  and  lavish  Joys.        StfeuMT. 

DeUolatet  (d6-lFsi-4tX  v.i  To  indulM  in 
delicaciea;  to  feaat;  to  rerel;  to  delight 
one's  sell 

When  Flora  is  disposed  to  <<(/Ms4rwidi  her  minions, 
tfM  rose  Is  her  Adonis.  ^mrtktm4im  Smerm, 

]>elldOQt(d£-lfshusXa.  IFr.delieievctftTom 
L.  deUeiee,  delii^t.  pleasure.]  L  Highly 
pleasing  to  the  taste;  most  sweet  or  grate- 
ful to  the  senses;  affording  exqnialte  plea- 
anre:  as,  a  delieioue  riand;  a  deUeioua  odour; 
delieioue  fruit  or  wine. 

O  Christ  I  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

What  Hearen  has  done  for  this  deiin^m  land. 

2.  Host  Incasing  to  the  mind;  verr  gr»tefnl; 
yielding  exx^uisite  delight;  as.  thu  poem 
afforda  a  deUeioue  entertalnmeni 

Were  not  his  words  drtM0HSt        Ttmnyttn, 

S.t  Luxurious;  effeminate;  addicted  to.  or 
seeking  pleasure. 

Others  of  a  more  4»tiei»ut  and  airy  spirit,  retire 
themsehes  to  the  etUoymcnt  of  ease  aiid  mxniy. 

iiiatm. 

8th.  Charming,  exquisite,  delightful,  grate- 
ful 

IMldOUly  (d«-li'shua.liX  ode.  In  a  deli- 
cious  manner;  in  a  manner  to  please  the 
taste  w  mratlftr  the  mind;  sweetlr:  plea- 
santly; deui^tfully;  as,  to  feed  deUciotiWy; 
to  be  delieiouelff  entertained. 

IMlotoumaM  (dd-li'shua>nesX  n.    1.  The 

Suali^  of  being  delicious  or  venr  grateful 
»  the  taste  or  mind;  as.  the  delieUmameee 
of  a  repast— If  Indulgence  in  delicacies; 
luxury;  extraraganoei 

To  drive  away  all  supeitfuity  and  dttiei0»un*u, 
...  he  made  another,  third,  law  for  eating  and  drinli- 
ing.  N0nh'sPttitmrek. 

Deliet  (dd-likfX  n,  [L.  delietum,  a  fault  of 
omission,  a  crime,  from  deiimauo,  deUetvmi— 
d«,  and  Ijnfiio,  to  leave.]  In  SeoCsfov,  a  mis- 
demeanour. Crime  is  ffenerallydirided  into 
crimes  properly  so  culed  and  delicta.  De- 
licts are  commonly  understood  of  slighter 
offences  which  do  not  immediately  affect 
the  public  peace,  but  which  Incur  an  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  offender  to  make 
an  atonement  to  the  public  by  suffering 
punishment,  and  also  to  make  reparation 
for  the  injury  committed.  The  term  cUZiii- 
^ueney  has  the  same  signification. 


Every  r^ulation  of  the  dvU  code  necessarily  lm< 
pUes  a  tUlut  In  the  event  of  its  violation.    y*Jfny- 

DeUe,t  a.  [Tr.  deUi,\  Thin;  slender.   Chau- 

eer. 

DaUflivt^  a.    See  Dilhrit. 
DeUfatlon  (de-U-f^'shonX  n.    [L  deligatio, 

delwo—de,  and  Ugo,  to  bind.]    In  aurg.  a 

binding  up;  a  bandaging.     Wxeeman. 
Deligllt  (dd-Uta  n.    [See  the  verb.]    L  A 

hJ^  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of 

mind;  joy. 

HUiA/^A/isinthelawoftheLord.       Fs.La. 

2.  That  which  giTea  great  pleasure;  that 
which  affords  delifi^i 

Angeb  listen  when  she  speaks, 

She  s  my  tUtirkt  and  manlUnd  s  wonder. 

tUcfutter. 

There  b  a  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 
To  scorn  dttighis,  and  live  laborious  days.   Mittott. 

Stv.  Rapture,  joy.  charm,  gratification, 
satisfaction. 

I>eUlllt(d«-UtO.  «.f.  [O.K.  deliU;  O.Fr.  <fe- 
liUr,  deieiUr;  Fr.  deUeUr,  from  L.  deleeU, 
a  freq.  of  deiieere—de,  and  lacio,  to  entice, 
allure.]  1.  To  affect  with  great  pleasure; 
to  please  highly;  to  fldve  or  afford  hifl^ 
satisfaction  or  joy;  as.  abeantlful  landscape 
delighU  the  eye;  harmony  deligkU  the  ear. 

I  will  lA/^A/ myself  In  thy  statutes.    Ps.cxiz.i6. 

DeUlht  (dd-nt^  V.  i.    To  hare  or  take  great 

} Pleasure;  to  be  greaUr  pleaaed  or  rejoiced: 
oUowed  by  the  mflnitiTe  or  by  in. 

IdM^A/todotbywOL  Ps.sL& 

1  i^V*' ^M  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  roan. 

Rom.  vii.  as. 

DeUglltedt  (dd-UfedX  a.  FuU  of  delight; 
delightful 

Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross;  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delay'd.  dHigfUtd.  IkiUk, 

MUghtedt  (d£-lIt'edX  p.  and  a.  IDe,  a  sort 
of  Terb-fonuing  prefix  ^  60,  and  light,  of  little 
weight]  Freed  from  encumbrances;  made 
light;  etherealixed. 

Ay  bat  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 

and  the  iri^Aiaf  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods.  SAmM. 

[DeUgkUd  in  the  above  passage  la,  howerer. 
▼ariousbr  explained:  'once  accustomed  to 
delist.  '  remored  from  the  regions  of  light,' 
'  rich  in  delist,  baring  the  power  to  give 
delight*] 

IMiflitadly  (d«-Uf ed-liX  adv.  In  a  de- 
listed manner;  with  delist 

Deiirhttdiy  dwdb  be  'knong  &ys  and  talismans. 

Coierulft. 

MUgbter  (dS-nf  «rX  ^    One  who  takea  de- 

MJ^tftll  (dd-UttolX  a.  Highly  pleasing; 
affording  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction; 
as,  a  deiigKfful  thought;  a  delightful  pro- 
spect 

iW^irft(^taskt  to  rear  the  tender  thooaht. 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  TM«ms0H. 

Sm.  Charming,  exquisite,  enchanting,  be- 
witching, fsacmating,  rapturous,  beautiful, 
lovely. 

IMU^tfUayCdd-Ufful-UXatfe.  Lin  a  man- 
ner  to  reoMve  great  pleasure;  very  agree- 
ably; aa,  we  were  del%ifhU%My  employM  or 
entertained.  —2.  In  a  deligntful  manner; 
charmingly;  in  a  manner  to  afford  great 
pleasure ;  aa»  the  lady  sings  and  plays  de- 

IVInliitfrilnffl  (d«-UrfnlnesX  n.  L  The 
qnauty  of  being  dell^tful  or  of  affording 
great  pleasure;  aa,  the  deUo^/^iiiiMf  of  a 
proqMct  or  of  scenery.— 2.  Great  pleasure; 
delight 

But  our  desires'  tyrannical  extortion 

Doth  force  us  there  to  set  our  <iiM  dtlifkffkttuss 

Where  but  a  baiting  place  is  all  our  portion. 

Str  P.  Sidm^, 

MUghtlnglf  (d«.nt1ng-UX  ode.  With  de- 
light; cheerfully;  cordially. 

He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  detifMrngfy  to 
Seqniri's  death.  y*r.  TmyUr. 

MUghtlaM  (dd-lIt1esX  a.  Affording  no 
pleasure  or  delight;  cheeriess. 

Winter  .  .  .  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  dtligktUu.       TlumutH. 

MUghtsome  (dd-nt'sumX  o.  Very  pleasing; 
delightful    <I>e/^Al«mM  subject'  BurUm. 

IMUghtganely  (d«-llf  sum-li),  odr.  Very 
pleaaantlr;  in  a  oeUghtful  manner;  with  or 
throu|di  delii^t  '  He  laughed  deligkUome- 
ly. '    ChapmoH. 

DSllfbtaomifgi  (dd-Ufsum-nesX  n.  De- 
lightfulneaa;  pleasantness  in  a  high  degree. 

XMlmit  (dd-UmltX  «t  [Prefix  de,  defini- 
tive, and  Umit]  To  limit;  to  bound.  Bdin. 
Rev.    [Bare.] 

DtUmitatlon  (d^lira1t-4 'shonX  n.  [Ft.de- 


limitation.'i  Limitation;  the  fixing  or  setU- 
ing  limits  or  boundariea. 

They  had  had  ample  time  for  ascertaining  all  the 
facts,  and  for  proposing  an  exact  system  olTtkiimi' 
tmtt»H  to  Parliament.  Gtmdston*. 

Delinet  (dd-lInO,  v.t    To  delineate.  Otway. 
DeUneaUe  (de-Un'd-a-blX  a.     Caiwble  of 
being  delineated;  liable  to  be  delineated. 

In  either  vision  there  is  something  not  delimtabU. 

FtUkmm. 

Delinaftment  (dft-lin'ft-a-mentX  n.  Repre- 
sentation by  delineation;  sketch;  picture. 

A  fair  dtlintmment 
Of  that  which  god  in  Plato's  school  is  hight 

DtTh,  Man. 

DeUneate  (d6-lin'6-&t).  v.t  pret  &.  pp.  deK- 
neaUd;  ppr.  delineating.  [L.  delineo—de, 
and  <tn«o,  to  draw  a  line,  from  linea,  a  line. 
See  Limb.]  LTo  draw  the  lines  which  exhibit 
the  form  of;  to  maris  out  with  lines;  to  make 
a  draught;  to  sketch  or  dedgn;  as.  to  deli- 
neaU  the  form  of  the  earth  or  a  diagram.— 
2.  To  paint;  to  represent  in  a  pictiire;  to 
draw  a  likeness  ol 

They  may  tUliMmt*  Nestor  like  Adonis,  or  Time 
with  Absalom's  head.  Sir  7*.  Bremm*. 

8.  To  describe ;  to  portray  to  the  mind  or 
understanding;  to  exhibit  a  likeness  in  words; 
as.  to  deUfieaU  the  character  of  Newton  or 
the  virtue  of  Aristides.  '  Customs  or  habita 
delineated  with  great  accuracy.'  WalpoU. 
Stm.  To  depict,  design,  sketch,  poitray. 
draw,  paint,  describe. 

DeUneatlcm  (dS-Un'd-r'shonX  n.  [L.  delin- 
eatio,  delineationii,  from  deltneo.  See  Dl- 
LlMBATm]  L  The  act  or  process  of  delineat- 
ing; the  act  of  representing,  portraying,  or 
describing.— 2.  Eepreaentation  or  portrayal, 
whether  pictorialbr  or  in  words;  sketch;  de- 
scription; as,  the  delineation  of  a  character. 
'The  softest  delineatione  of  female  beau^.' 
W.  /rvtVMP.- Stn.  Representation,  descrip- 
tion, por&ait.  outline,  sketch,  drawing. 

DeUndator  (dd-lin'6-&t-«r).  n.  One  who  de- 
lineatea.  *  A  modem  deUneator  of  charac- 
ters.'   Kntm. 

DeUneatonr  (d«-lin'6-a-to-riX  a.  Delineat- 
ing: describing;  drawing  the  outiine.  'Hie 
delineaUry  pwt  of  his  work. '    SeotL 

DeUnefttnret  (dd-lin'd-atQrX  n.  Delinea- 
tion. 

DeUnlmtBtt  (d£-li'ni-mentX  n.  [L.  delini- 
mefUum,  from  delinire—de,  and  lenire,  to 
make  soft,  from  lenie,  soft]  1.  Mitigation. 
2.  A  liniment    Bailey. 

Dellnltloil  (de-11-ni'shon),  n.  [L.  de,  intena. . 
and  Uno^  to  smear.]  Tne  act  of  smearing. 
'  The  definition  of  the  infant's  ears  and  nos- 
trils with  spittie.'    Dr.  H.  Mare. 

DeUnqumiOF  (d£-ling1cwen-siX  n.  [L-detin- 
quenha,  a  fault,  from  delinquo,  to  abandon, 
to  fail  or  omit  duty— d#.  out,  and  linquo, 
to  leave.]  Failure  or  omission  of  duty;  a 
delict;  a  fault;  a  misdeed;  an  offence;  a 
crime. 

Neither  moral  dttinfutMci**  nor  virtuous  actions 
are  declared  to  be  the  products  of  an  inevitable 
necessity.  Sir  J.  E.  Tenrunt. 

DeUnqnent  (dft-linglcwent),  a.  Failing  in 
duty;  offending  by  n^lect  of  duty. 

He  that  practiseth  either  for  his  own  profit,  or  any 
other  sinistier  end,  may  be  well  termed  a  d*UMfit*nt 
person.  Stmit  TrxmU. 

DttUnanent  (d6-ling1cwentX  n.  One  who 
tails  to  perform  his  duty;  one  guilty  of  a 
delinquency;  an  offender;  one  who  commlta 
a  fault  or  crime. 

A  dttinftumt  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  of 
Jurisdiction  where  the  delinquency  was  committed. 

Ayltjfii. 
—D^inquent,  Ofender.    See  Offendkb.^- 
Stm.  Misdoer.  offender,  culprit,  malefactor. 

Dtflnqnently  (d6-ling1cwent-liX  adv.  So  as 
tofoU  in  duty. 

DelilllULta  (deOi-kw&tX  vi  [L.  deliqw>, 
deliq%»aUim — de.  down,  and  Uquo,  to  melt] 
To  melt  or  be  dissolved.  *  Salt  of  tartar  left 
in  moist  cellars  to  d«<i(itia(e.'    Boyle. 

DeUqnatet  (deli-kw&tX  v.t  To  cause  to 
melt;  to  dissolve;  to  consume;  to  bring  to 
ruin.  '  Dilapidating,  or  rather  d^iqttattng, 
his  bishopric'    Fuller. 

DeUQuauont  (de-li-kw&'shonX  n.  A  melting. 

IMlqQMOO  (de-li-kwes^  v.t.  pret  ±  pp. 
deliqueeeed;  ppr.  deUoueecing.  [L.  <Mii- 
otiMoo,  to  melt— d^.and  Uqueeeo,  from  ligueo, 
to  melt  or  become  soft  See  Liquid.]  To 
melt  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attract- 
ing and  absorbing  moisture  trom  the  air.  as 
certain  salts,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

DeUqoaaoeiloe  (de-li-kwes'ens),  n.  Sponta- 
neous liquefaction  In  the  air;  a  gradual 
melting  or  becoming  liquid  by  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 


ch.  efcain;     £h,  Sc  loeA;     g,  yo;     j.job;     li.  Fr.  ton;     ng. 


TB.  then;  tli.  CUn;     w,  vig;   wh.  wAig;    ch.  azure.— See  KMT. 
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IMUqnesoent  (de-U-kwes'eiitX  a.  l.  Lique- 
fying in  tiie  air;  capable  of  attracting  mois- 
tore  from  the  atmosphere  and  hecomlng 
liquid;  as,  deliqtiegeent  soZto.— 2.  Apt  to 
dissolye  or  melt  away;  liable  to  be  soon 
consumed  or  spent,  as  money.  Edin.  Rev. 
8.  In  boL  branching  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. 

Dellqulate  (dd-UOcwi-itX  v.i.  [See  Deu- 
QUATl.]  To  melt  and  become  liquid  by 
imbibing  moisture  from  the  air. 

DeUqulation  (d6-U'kwi-&''shonX  n.  The  act 
of  deliquiating. 

DeUqulTim  (dd-li'kwi-nm),  n.  (L- ,  a  flowing 
or  dropping  down— de,  and  liqueo,  to  be 
Uquid.  ]  1.  In  diem,  a  melting  or  dissolution 
in  the  air  or  in  a  moist  place:  a  liquid 
state;  as,  a  salt  falls  into  a  deUquimn.— 
2.  In  nuHi.  a  term  equivalent  to  Syncope. 
Baeon.—^  Fig,  a  melting  or  maudlin  mood 
of  mind. 

To  fall  into  mere  nareaaoning  dtliguiufH  of  love 
mA  admiration  was  not  good.  CarlyU. 

4.t  Interruption  or  failing  of  the  sun's  light 

without  an  eclipse. 

Such  a  deliouium  we  read  of  immetfiatdy  subse* 
quent  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  Spenstr. 

IMUracy  t  (dS-U'ra-si),  fk    Delirium. 
Dellramanxt  (dd-ll^-mentX  n>  A  wandering 

of  the  mhid;  foolish  fancy.    Heytoood. 
Dellrancy  t  (dd-li'ran-siX  n.    State  of  being 

delirious;  delirium.    ^.  Oauden. 
Deliraat t  (ddli'rantX  a.    Delirious. 
Dellratet  (d€-irr&t).  v.i    [L.  deliro,  dsU- 

ratum.     See  DBLmiUH.]    To  rave,  as  a 

madman.    Coekeram. 
Dellratlon  (de-li-ri'shonX  n.    A  wandering 

state  of  mind;   deUrinm;  hallucination. 

[Bare.] 

Repreased  t>]r  ridicule  as  a  dfa/^lrvMpn  of  the  hnraan 
min±  De  Quint^. 

D^UrlOUB  (dS-U'ri-ns).  a.  [L.  delirua.  See 
DELiBn7M.]  L  Boving  m  mind;  light- 
headed; disordered  in  intellect;  having 
ideas  tliat  are  wild.  Irregular,  and  uncon- 
nected. Byron.  —  2.  Characterixed  by,  or 
proceeding  from,  delirium  or  wild  excite- 
ment 'Bacchantes  .  .  .  sing  delirume 
verses.*  LoiwfeUoiw.—STS.  Cnzy,  light- 
headed, frenzied,  raving. 

DeUrlooBly  (dS-U'ri-usliX  adv.  In  a  deU- 
rious  manner. 

Dellzl<m8iie88(d6-liM-us-nes),n.  The  state 
of  being  delirious;  delirium. 

D^Urlum  (de-ll'ri-umX  n.  [L,  fh>m  deliro, 
to  draw  the  furrow  awry  hi  ploughing,  to 
deviate  from  the  straight  line,  hence  to  be 
crazy,  to  rave — de,  from,  and  lira,  a  furrow.] 
1  A  temporary  disordered  state  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  occurring  during  illness,  either 
of  a  febrile  or  of  an  exhausting  nature.  It 
may  be  the  effect  of  disordered  or  inflam- 
matory action  affecting  the  brain  itself,  or 
it  may  be  sympathetic  with  active  diseases 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  heart;  it 
may  be  caused  by  long-continued  and  ex- 
hausting pain,  and  by  a  state  of  inanition 
of  the  nervous  system.— 2.  Violent  excite- 
ment; wild  enthturiasm ;  mad  rapture. 

The  popular  dtiirium  caught  his  enthusiastic  mind. 

IV.  Irvinr. 
—Delirium  tremmu,  an  affection  of  the 
brain  which  arises  from  the  inordinate 
and  protracted  use  of  ardent  ntirits.     It 
is  therefore  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards 
The  principal  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
as  its  name  imports,  are   delirium  and 
trembling.     The  delirium  Is  a  constant 
symptom,  but  the  tremor  Is  not  always 
present,  or,  if  present,  is  not  always  per- 
ceptible.   It  is  properly  a  disease  of  the 
nervous  sjrstem. 
Dellt,  t  n.    Delight.    Chaueer, 
DeUtable,  t  a.    Delectable.    Chaueer. 
Delltesoence.  DeUtesceiunr  (dd-ii-tes'ens, 

dd-li-tes'en-sii  n.  [L  deliteseem,  ppr.  of 
deUteeeo,  to  lie  hid— d^,  and  lateseo,  from 
lateo,  to  lie  hid.]  L  The  state  of  being 
concealed;  retirement;  obscurity.  'The 
deliteee^nce  of  mental  activities.'  Sir  W. 
HamiUon.  —2.  In  surg.  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  inflammatory  symptoms  or  suo- 
sidence  of  a  tumour.  —Period  ofdeliteecenee, 
in  med.  the  period  during  which  certain 
morbid  poisons,  as  small-pox,  lie  latent  in 
the  system.  [In  this  s^ise  Incubation  Is 
the  commoner  term.] 

DeUtescent  (de-li-tes'ent),  a.  Ck>ncealed; 
lying  hid. 

BeUtlgatet  (d^U'ti-git).  v.l  [L.  delitigo, 
delitigatum,  to  quarrel.  See  LinoATE.] 
To  chide  or  contend  in  words.    Coekeram. 

I>eUtlgatloXlt(d«li'ti-gi''shon),n.  A  chid- 
ing; a  brawL    Bailey. 


DeliTOr  (de-liV^rX  ^^  [Fr.  diHtnr;  L.L. 
delibero,  to  set  free— L.  de,  and  Ubero,  to  free, 
from  Ubier,  free,  whence  also  libenUf  liberate.  ] 
L  To  free;  to  release,  as  from  restraint;  to 
set  at  liberty;  as,  to  deliver  one  from  oi^ 
tivity.— 2.  To  rescue  or  save. 

De/fver  me.  O  my  God,  ont  of  the  hand  of  the 
wicked.  Ps.  bad.  4. 

8.  To  give  or  transfer,  to  put  into  another's 
hand  or  power;  to  commit;  to  pass  from 
one  to  another;  as.  to  deliver  a  letter. 

Thou  Shalt  driver  Pharaoh*&  cop  into  his  hand. 

Cea.xL  13. 

4  To  surrender*  to  yield;  to  give  up;  to 

resign;  as,  to  deUioer  a  fortress  to  an  enemy. 

It  is  often  followed  by  up;  as,  to  deliver  vm 

the  city;  to  deliver  up  stolen  goods.    'He 

that  spajred  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 

him  up  for  us  alL'    Bom  viiL  82.-6.  To 

disburden  of  a  child. 

On  her  frif^t  and  fears. 
She  is  something  before  her  time  delfper'd.     SMaJt, 

6.  To  make  known;  to  impart,  as  infonna- 
tion. 

Win  you  A/ritwr 
How  this  dead  queen  re-thrcsT  SMaJk. 

7.  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  speak;  as,  to 
deliver  a  sermon,  an  address,  or  an  oration. 

BBnd  and  naked  Ignorance 
Z3c/^Mrrbra«Hing  judgments,  unashamed.  Ttn^yson. 

8.  To  direct;  to  send  forth;  to  discharge;  as, 
he  delivered  the  blow  straight  from  the 
shoulder;  to  deliver  a  broadside. 

An  uninstructed  bowler  .  .  .  thinks  to  attain  the 
Jack  by  dtUvtring  his  bowl  straight  forward  upon  it 

0.t  To  exert  in  motion;  to  give  effect  to. 

Musidoffus  couU  not  Mivtr  strength  more  nimbly. 

Sir  P.  Sidn^. 

—  To  deliver  battle,  to  deliver  an  aUac^t  to 
give  battie;  to  attack  an  enemy. 

Mass^na  deiivertdiwo  battles  at  Fuentn  de  Ononx 

Pep.  Eneyc 

—To  deliver  to  the  wind,  to  cast  away;  to 
reject 

Th'  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivirs  to  the  wind.         Pope, 

—To  deliver  over,  (a)  to  transfer;  to  give  or 

pass  from  one  to  another;  as,  to  deliver  over 

goods  to  another,  (p)  To  surrender  or  resign ; 

to  put  into  another's  power;  to  commit  to 

the  discretion  of ;  to  abandon  to. 

Detiver  me  not  voer  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies. 

Ps.  xxviL  X9. 

—To  deliver  a  cargo,  to  transfer  it  from  the 
ship  into  the  hands  of  its  owners;  to  discharge 
a  cargo :  said  of  the  penota  employed  m 
doing  so;  as,  with  all  these  hands  at  work, 
the  cargo  will  be  delivered  in  three  days.— 
SrN.  To  release,  set  free,  save,  rescue,  give, 
offer,  present,  surrender,  resign,  yield,  utter, 
cede,  pronounce. 

Deliver  (de-liv'dr),  a.  [L.  Kber,  free.]  Free; 
nimble;  active;  Ught;  agile.  'Having  chosen 
his  soldiers,  of  nimble,  leave,  and  deliver 
men.'  Holinshed,  [Old  English  and  Scotch.] 

DeUverable  (dS-liv'dr-a-blX  a.  That  may 
be  or  is  to  be  delivered. 

Deiiveianoe  (da-liv'dr-ans),  n.  [Fr.  diliv- 
ranee.]  1.  Belease  or  rescue,  as  from  cap- 
tivity, slavery,  oppression,  restraint,  danger, 
evil,  and  the  like. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliveratue  to  the  captives.       Luke  iv.  18. 

God  sent  me  ...  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great 
deUvermut.  Gen.  air.  7. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children 

In  the  labour  of  women  it  hdpeth  to  the  easy  de- 
iiverance.  Bacen. 

8.  The  act  of  giving  or  transferring  from  one 
to  another.— 4  The  act  of  spealdng  or  pro- 
nouncing; utterance;  hence,  statement; 
aflinnation. 

You  have  it  from  his  own  deliveranee.       SMoM. 

[In  the  three  last  senses  Delivery  Is  now 
used.]— 6.  Acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.— 6.  In  Scott  law,  the  ex- 

Eressed  decision  of  a  Judge  or  arbitrator, 
iterim  or  final    When  interim  it  is  techni- 
cally called  an  interlocutor. 
Deliverer  (dd-liv'6r-6r),  n.    L  One  who 
delivers,  as  letters,  parcels,  Ac;  one  vriM> 
releases  or  rescues;  a  preserver. 

The  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  Jndg.  Ui.  9. 

2.  t  One  who  relates  or  communicates. 

TuHv.  speaking  of  the  law'  of  nature,  saith.  that 
tiiereoif  God  himself  was  inventor  .  .  .  deviser.  di»- 
cusser.  deliverer.  HeeJter. 

Deliverett  4[d<-liv'6r-ei),  n.     A  female 

deliverer.    Quart  Rev.    fBare.] 
Dellverly  (dd-Uv'^r-U),  adv.    irimblv;  cle- 

veriy;  incessantly;  continually,    '(wy  it 


SkmM, 


sweetly  and  deUveriy.'  Beau.  S  Fl  [OU 
English  and  Scotch.] 

Deavemess  t  (dd-li'vfir-nesX  n.  Quicknei; 
agility.    Chaucer. 

Dellvexy  (d6-liv'6-riX  n.  L  The  act  of  deliv- 
ering; release;  rescue,  as  from  alaTary, 
restraint^  oppression,  or  danger. 

He  swore  with  sobs 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

2.  Surrender;  a  giving  up.  '  The 
your  royal  f  athw's  person  into  the  hands  of 
the  armv.'  Sir  J.  Denham.—^  A  giving  or 
passing  from  one  to  another;  as,  the  delivery 
of  eoods  or  of  a  deed.— 4  The  distribution 
of  letters.  &c.,  from  s  post-oflice  to  a  dia- 
trict  or  districts;  as,  there  are  three  deUveriee 
every  day.— 6.  Utterance;  pronunciation,  or 
manner  of  spealdng. 

of  Us 
jiddui 


I  was  charmed  with  the 
and  deirvery. 


AChildbirtiL   U  xxvL  17.— 7.  t  Free  motion 

or  use  of  the  limbs;  activity;  agUity. 

The  duke  had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  «<nftiW»j. 

fW0ttVI$, 

—Delivery  qf  a  deed^  the  giving  of  a  deed 
into  the  hands  of  the  proper  party.  Delivery 
is  requisite  to  a  valid  deed;  it  is  given  by 
the  party  himself,  or  his  certain  attorney* 
and  expressed  in  the  attestation,  'stgned. 
sealed,  and  delivered.'  In  the  case  of  certain 
deeds,  as  those  which  contain  a  clause  dyfcs- 
pensing  wiUi  delivery,  testamentary  writ- 
ings, bonds  and  other  writings  by  parents  in 
favour  of  their  children,  a  deed  in  which 
the  granter  himself  has  an  tntereBt,or  mutual 
obligation  or  contract  between  two  or  more 
parties,  deliveij  is  not  required. 

DeU  (delX  n.  [See  Dale.]  A  small  nanow 
vaUey  between  hills;  a  ravine.  '^lUnter'd 
onus  that  wall  the  deU. '    Tennyeon. 

DeUt  (del),  n.  A  young  girl ;  a  vlKhi ;  a 
wench.  'Sweet  doxies  and  delie.  *  A  Jmmm. 
[Old  cant) 

Delia  OroBoa  (della  Imulcal  [It  detta,  of 
the,  and  cnoeo,  bran.]  Tne  name  of  an 
acadwny  founded  at  Florenoe  in  IfiSS;  mainly 
for  promoting  the  purity  of  the  ItiJibii  Ian- 
guage. 

Della-eruBOaii  (del'la-kms'kan).  a.  Ao 
epithet  applied  to  a  school  of  EngUsh  poetry 
started  by  some  Englishmen  at  Florence 
towards  the  end  of  the  eii^teenth  ceatary. 
whose  silly  sentimentalities  and  affectatlaaa 
created  quite  a  furor  in  England  tor  some 
time.  It  was  extinguished  by  the  bittw 
satiro  of  Oifford's  Baviad  and  Moeviad. 

Delonl  (de-lttl'X  n.  [Ar.]  A  dromedary. 
Layard. 

Delpb.    See  Dklf. 

Delsbian,  Delphic  (derfl-an,  derflk}.  a. 

1.  BeUting  to  Delphi,  a  town  of  Fhods  in 
Onece,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of  that 
place. 

The  Delphian  vales,  die  Palestines. 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind.  HaOeck. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  priestess  of  the 
oracle  oi  Delphi,  who  in  a  state  of  iaqrfra- 
tion  delivered  the  responses  of  the  (ffide ; 
hence,  insi^red.    [Poetical] 

For  still  with  Delphic  emphasis  ibt  ipannM 
The  quick  invisible  strings.  KeeUe. 

D^hln,  Delpbiiilan(derfln.del-ftnl-an),  a 

Same  as  Delphine  (which  see). 
Delphin  (del'fln),  n.    A  neutral  flat  found 

in  Uie  oil  of  several  members  of  the  genua 

Delphinus. 
Delphlnailtera  (del-fln-ap't«-raX  n.     [Or. 

detphia,  Mlphinoe,  a  dolphin. 


jmin,  and 
unwinged,  unflnned— a,  priv.,  and  pterem, 
awing,  a  fin.]  A  genus  of  cetaceans,  of  tlie 
family  Delphinidn,  characterised,  like  the 
Beluga,  by  the  want  of  a  dorsal  fin,  but 
differixig  in  having  its  snout  prolonged  into 
a  sort  of  beak.  It  includes  the  rl|^t  whale- 
porooise,  or  D.  PeronU,  the  D.  Commereenti, 
and  D.  borealie—the  two  former  inhabiting 
seas  of  high  southern  latitudes  and  the  latter 
the  North  Pacific.  Generally  the  spedes  are 
about  6  to  6  feet  long. 

Delphinate  (del'finltX  a.  A  salt  formed 
bythe  union  of  delt^dnic  acid  with  a  base. 

Detohine  (del'fin),  a.  [L.  delmkinme,  a 
dolphin.]  L  Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a 
genus  of  fishes.- 2.  Pertaining  to  the  Dan- 

Shin  of  France;  published  for  the  use  of 
tie  dauphin.— />eij>/ktn«  editione  qf  the  doe- 
eice,  a  set  of  Latin  classics  prepared  br 
thirty-nine  scholars  under  tiie  superlutend- 
ence  of  Montausier,  Bossuet.  and  Huet.  for 
the  use  (tn  ueum  DelpMniSci  the  mm  of 
LouisXrv.,  called  the  Grand  DaophhL  Tliey 
are  not  now  valued  except  for  their  ImHeu 
Verborum. 


Fite,  f&r,  fat,  fftll;       mi,  met,  h^       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mtire;       tfibe,  tub,  bvO;       oH,  pound;       ti,  8c.  abune;     f,  8c.  fay. 


DKLPHDnO 

Dalphliilo  (det-flnlk),  a.  Ttas  taim  applied 
to  an  Hid  diicoierad  bj  CbaTrsol.  jfril  [n 
dolphlD-ull  uid  alMmidi  In  tlwrlp«  bcrrle* 
of  Uu  Qoelder  roaa.  It  <I  DOV  known  to  ba 
idaiUcal  with  laleric  add.  I 

IMpbUldaiCdallln'i-dikn.pl  TIm dolphin 
tribe,  a  lamllr  ol  oetacsoiu  anlmala,  i^ar- 
actariied  b;  tha  Diodente  alia  of  tlw  head. 
bf  ttaa  pnaanca  ol  lectli  Id  both  lavi,  and  ' 
t^adonalOn.  Along  with  the  dolpbin  and 
porpolae  It  Indudaa  many  mutmmfm  which 
ai*  onllnaiU;  called  wbal«,  a  conildetmbia  ! 
niunbar  at  which  occaalonallj  rlalt  the 
aorthetn  coaal*  ol  Britain. 

IMVliUllII.  IMpUnte  <dernn-In  or  del'- 
Bn%i.  dai:Bnl4);  n.  A  naeCabto  alkaloid 
dlwoTwd  to  Uu  IMphi»i%m  Slapliyiagria. 
Iti  Uita  h  bitter  and  acrid.  Wfien  heated 
..  _.^_  ^^  g^  coollDK  becomcahard  and 
•  realn.     It  la  '     ' 


aappoint:  ti 


Dtlphtiu. 

IMpblnllim  (del-Hn'l-nm).  n.  AnetleDalTe 
■■nnaottha  aat  order  RannnenlaoeB,  coB- 
iMlnc  of  annual  or  perennhU  herbaoeuui 
plaoti^  Willi  Oowen  of  a  bine,  purple,  or 
white  ooloor.  The  Bower*  are  In  leoae 
noaDM^and  ooDiMol  flra  coloniMI  Mpali. 
the  upper  one  harlng  a  iaag  ipnr,  and  tour 
IneoiupleaiMia  petah.  The  ipeclei  are  acal- 
tared  am  the  aortbani  Mmpeiste  regtima 
Dftheclobe.  HaniarecnltlTaiedlnswdena 
onder  the  name  (J  larkapun.  Oneipedea, 
(be  D.  Slaalt^iafTia.  commoBlr  uIIikI 
Uareaacre.  Vielda  Iba  recetable  alkaloid 
delphlnia. 

[Or  ittpiZ,  dilpAriiuH,  a  dolphhi,  and 
-k — 1„  .  — ^j^    ^  p •  ... 


long,  traqnenta  the  Hpitibergen  Sea.  Speidea 
abont  I  het  lona  han  been  caat  atfaore  on 
the  vaat  ooaat  of  France. 

IMlpUBIU  (del-tln'ni),  n.  The  dolphin. 
*  nnoi  of  Mimmalia.  bdonglng  to  the 
order  Cetacea.    See  Ddlphim, 

Datla  (dertaX  n.  The  name  of  the  Oreek 
letter  A,  anawarlng  to  the  Bagllah  D. 
TIm  Uand  (oimed  ij  the  allnTlal  depoalte 
betwwD  Um  otoatha  at  the  Nile,  bma  Ita 
ratemUance  to  thti  letter,  waa  named  Delta 
hjltaeOreriu;  and  the  tame  name  hai  ilnce 
been  eilended  to  tboaa  aUoTlal  tnula  at 
the  montha  nf  great  riTen  which,  like  tho 
Rile,  empt;  IheraMlica  Into  the  aea  bj  two 

tlU  at  Um  month  of 
Rf  la  ting  lo  or  like 


BiR.  To  deoaln  befnUe,  lead  aalnv.  chat, 
Impoee  opon,  diaappolnl,  tnutrate. 
DalmUr  <dt-tfid'«r\  (^    Oa"  "ho  deceltn: 

out  talae  prcloneet. 

]MllI«(del'ui).n.  [Fr  lUIapt;  L.  dilMinm, 
a  Hood,  a  deliuo— df  tar  dii,  araader.aiiaj, 
andluoolan.lo  waak)  1.  AnrorerBowlag 
ofwater:aDlBiindaUon:allood;  bntqwdll- 
oallr,  tlie  great  flood  or  OTsrflowInc  ol  tiM 
•arUi  br  water  In  the  dainot  Noah.—!.  Aof- 


le  (dWM'a-bl),  o.     rBee  DiLcra.] 

Thai  mar  be  delnded  or  decitTed;  liable  to 
be  ImpoMd  on.    Sir  T-  Bnmt.    |Bare.  1 

Deluds  (d«-ItldO,  t.l  pret  *  pp  Mwltd: 
ppr.  iMM^iKg.  [L  dcludo.  to  deceiTs— d*. 
and  liHla,  to  pUj[,  to  make  nnrt  or  game 
of.temock.]  l.TodecelTe:  to  impose  on; 
to  lead  fnmi  tratb  or  Into  error:  to  mlilead 
the  mind  or  ]nd«rmenl:  to  beguile;  tochcat: 
»K  an  artful  man  iI<(ufM  hU  [oUoHen^  we 


di.etaln:     £h.  Sc  loek;      g.ga;     ],job;      h.  Fr.  torn 


DerjiMupe.'    MUUm.—A/ltT 

a  i^lDgieiunalliraicrtbed  to  I 

Dlch.  and  meaning.  '  Alter  I  am  dead,  let 
niln  come,  I  care  DoL-  In  T«aIIU  It  1*  doe 
to  Mdme.  Pompadour,  who  landed  oft  all 
the  nmonatrancea  of  tolnlatert  at  bor  extra- 
Tagance  br  uring,  'Apria  fUHU  le  iUtuffe/ 

Dolnca (dellllir. (  pret.  ±  pp.  dthiatd;  ppr. 
attufftno.  L  To  omUow,  at  with  water : 
te  Inundate ;  to  drown;  aa.thewateradettyfif 
the  earth,  and  dMtTored  the  old  worlii— 
.  ■.. v-._.  . ^ti,  ,u^  -     . 


dnk  under  the  wel^t  of  a  genofat  or  qwead- 

Ai  leiwlh  cDrTnpricq,  Ifkf  ■  nnvral  Pood 
Sbull  ^llMtr  tU.  Ptft. 

IMnce  (del'dj).  v.i.    To  rafler  a  deluge;  i 


IMllltdlIIur(de-Iun'dunfX  A.  The  natlTe 
name  of  /Vvnodcn  oroci/v,  a  pretty  qnad' 
nped  InhaMtlug  Jara  and  Ualacca.  allied 
to  the  ciTele  (Vlnrridie).  bat  probably 
ronning  a  oonnectlng  link  between  them 
and  the  Fellda,  be^  deatltute  tt  acent- 
pooche*.  II  la  ol  alender  tonn.  with  a  long 
eTUadrica]  tall,  and  fi  heantUnllT  ipotted. 

DalnAm  (d«-itk'tboDi ».    [I.  d^Liii.  itw. 

fionii,  a  decelring,  from  aalb4to,  dthm/iA^ 
Baa  UnPDE.  ]     1.  The  act  ol   deluding ; 


be  IBM  nfuH  ffoad  JuZwDT  vbo  If  under  Iha  IdIu. 

■Bu  at  lon^  Jktaiti-.  r*^tMrn<r. 

t.  Falae  Impreeilon  or  belief:  IllatlDii;  error 
or  mlitake  proceeding  from  falae  Tlewa. 

S.  The  Rate  of  being  delnded  or  milled.  - 
Cflvrfon.  Ittuiian.  JUuiisn  la  an  unreal 
appearance  preaented  to  the  Tlew  bodily  or 
menlaL  It  Ii  objectlre  or  eiUmat  to  the 
mind.     Dthuin,  aa  an  abitract  nonn,  on. 

noun.  It  la  a  mental  error  or  deception, 
and  may  bat*  regard  to  thlnga  aoloally 


Hon,  early  pi 


retadice,  and  thi 
oovrtng  of  the 


ind  the  like. 


, Jie  Oliuioiu  of  fancy,  h 

youth,  and  the  like,  bnt  of  the  deluioi 
a  fanatic  or  lunatic.— Str.  Illuilon.de 
cheat,  fraud,  falaehood.  fallacy,  gnUe.  a 


Deliuln  (d»-iD'iiT 

lendlns  to  mltiead 
bcculluig;  aa,  ddtii 
pearance*.  *  A  dtlut^ 
IMttdTely  (d«-ia'iiir 


«pli.e, 

D«hlT7,l".  [LdiltiedMt.adelugel  Delnge. 

DelTB  {delTl.  «.(,  proL  ft  pp.  Mvtd;  ppr. 
d<Mw,-  old  preL  doliie.-  old  wl  >M>«  |A. 
Bu.  dti^tt.    Cog.  D.  dilien.  to  dl(     It  li 

— ibahly  coODaelad  with  dtU.  a  dale,  D. 


sssrs^ 


I.  TDfaUooi 
IMTe<delvX 
IMTat  (delT).  II 


dllclii  a  den;  acaie. 


penetrate. 
To  dig;  to  laboor  wlttl  the 

Uvfl  irenllcmui }    Oid  r\jtm4- 
A  place  dng;  a  plMall;  a 


S.  An  unprincipled  fa 


pandering  to  their  prejudice!  or  playing  ou 
their  Igriorance ;  Apecmcally  ofie  who  uaea 
hie  inllnenoe  with  the  lower  cliiKi  lo  rouK 
them  againat  the  upper,  or  againit  theealab- 
llahedTorm  ol  goremment. 


Damalii,  n.    Bee  suiism. 
" IFr.l    Toniai 


Damuid  (demand'),  I.E.  IFr.  dmand 
maud,  the  oppoilte  ol  nundo,  to  commit 

for.  u  one  who  hat  a  claim  or  right  to 
ceire  what  it  lought;  to  claim  or  leek 
due  by  right;  ai.  a  creditor  dnundi  pi 
menl;  parent!  iffmand  obedienoe. 

ol  right  or  BuUiorily;  ii.  what  price  do  ; 


L  To  aik  by  authority;  to  queitloTi  autboil- 


lIToaik;  tequeetion:  without  tlx  notion 
of  aulhority,    S*4*  ;  r - 


ity.    Shot:  Got, 

ek  to  obtain  by  ..„_.  , 

the  plalollS  In  hie  action  dtmanOi 
able  damage*. —4  To  naceiailate; 


[>Bmuul  (dt-mandO.  n-  1.  An  iiUng  for  or 
claim  made  by  rlrtue  of  a  right  or  nippoied 
right  to  the  thing  eonght;  an  aakltig  with 
authority;  a  challenging  aidne;  a  requeit 
made  with  authority;  ai.  the  tfewidnd  «  the 
creditor  wai  reaioDable. 


g,  divi      ■■•  H^B'i  k^i  "Un;     w.  wig;     wb,  leAlg;    th,  araie.— Baa  KKi. 


DEMANDABLE 
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2.  The  asldiig  or  requiring  of  a  price  for 
goods  offered  for  Bale;  m.  I  cannot  agree  to 
his  demand.— S.  That  which  ia  or  may  be 
claimed  as  due;  debt;  as,  what  are  your  de- 
mands  on  the  estate?— 4.  Earnest  inqolry; 
question;  interrogation. 

The  good  Anchises  raised  him  with  his  hjmd. 
Who,  thus  encouraged,  answered  our  deutantl. 

DrytUn. 

6.  The  calling  for  in  order  to  pnrchase;  de- 
sire to  possess. 

In  1678  came  forth  a  second  edition  (of  the  Pit- 
grim's  Progruj!\  with  additions,  and  then  the  de- 
tmand  became  Immense.    .  Matautmy. 

0.  In  law,  the  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is 
due  or  claimed  as  due.  either  expressly  by 
words,  or  by  implication,  as  by  seizure  of 
goods  or  entry  into  lands.— Demand  and 
tupply,  terms  used  in  pol.  eccn.  to  expirees 
the  relations  between  consumption  and 
production ;  between  the  demand  of  pur- 
chasers and  the  supply  of  commodities  by 
those  who  have  them  to  sell  The  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  demand  for  an 
article  and  its  supply  determine  its  price 
or  exchangeable  value.  When  the  demand 
for  a  commodity  exceeds  the  supply  the 
price  of  the  commodity  is  raised,  and  when 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  the  price 
falls.— /n demand,  in  request;  much  sought 
after  or  courted;  as,  these  goods  are  tn  de- 
mand; the  company  of  this  gentleman  is 
in  great  dtmaivL—On  demand,  on  being 
claimed;  on  presentation;  as,  a  bill  payable 
on  demand. 

DemandaUe  (de-mand'a-bl),  a.  That  may 
be  demanded,  claimed,  asked  for,  or  re- 
quired ;  as,  payment  is  demandable  at  the 
expiration  of  the  credit 

Demandant  (dS-mand'ant),  n.  In  law,  one 
who  demands;  the  plaintiff  in  a  real  action; 
any  plaintiff. 

Demander  (dfi-mand'drX  n.  One  who  de- 
mands; one  who  requires  with  authority; 
one  who  claims  as  due;  one  who  asks;  one 
who  seeks  to  obtain. 

Demandress  Tdd-mand'kvsX  n.  In  law,  a 
female  demanoant 

Demarcate  (de-mark'&t),  v.e.  To  mark  the 
limits  or  boundaries  of ;  to  bound. 

Demarcation,  Demarkatlon  (de-miirk-&'- 

shon),  n.  [Fr.  dhnareation—de,  down,  and 
marquer,  to  mark.  See  BiARK.]  The  act 
or  process  of  marking  off,  or  of  defining  the 
limita  or  boundaries  of  anything;  separa- 
tion; distinction. 

The  speculative  line  of  tUmaroMoH,  where  obedi- 
ence ought  to  end  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint, 
obscure,  and  not  easily  definable.  Burkt. 

Demarcht  (dfi-m&rchO.  n.  [Fr.  d-marche, 
gaitj    March;  walk;  gait;  excursion. 

Imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  most  extrava- 
gant dtmareAtj.  L«Hd«n  yoH$^at,  1721. 

Demaroh  (ddm'^kX  n.  rOr.  dfrnarekoe— 
dimot,  a  district,  and  areM,  to  rule.]  The 
ruler  or  magistrate  of  a  deme;  the  mayor  of 
a  modem  Oreek  town. 

Demarkatlon.   See  Dsmabcatiom. 

DematerlallM  (dd-ma-td^ri-al-IzX  v.t  To 
divest  of  material  qualities  or  character- 
istics. 'DemaCmo^tErui^  matter  by  stripping 
it  of  everything  which  . . .  has  distingnishea 
matter.'    MUman. 

Dematlel  (d6'mat-i-£'lX  n.  pL  [Or.  demo- 
tion, a  little  bundle,  from  detna.  dematoe, 
a  bundle.]  A  natural  order  of  fllamentous 
moulds,  growing  on  the  dry  part  of  plants, 
distinguished  from  the  white  or  brightly 
coloured  species  by  dark  threads,  which  look 
as  if  they  were  smoke-dried.  The  spores 
are  mostly  septate,  and  attached  to  the 
rigid,  thick-wslled  fllamenta 

Demasmet  (dd-mftnO»  n.  Demeanour;  ap- 
pearance.    '  Sorrowful  demayne.'  Speneer. 

Demet  (d&nX  v.U  To  deem;  to  Judge. 
Chaucer. 

Deme  (ddm),  n.  [Or.  dimot,  a  district  1  A 
subdivision  of  andent  Attica  and  of  modem 
Greece;  a  township.  'The  eponymous  hero 
of  a  dmM  in  Attica.'    Orote. 

Demean  (dd-mdn'X  v-t  [Fr.  dhnener:  te 
dhnener,  which  now  means  to  kick  and 
struggle,  formerly  meant  to  behave  or  con- 
duct one's  self— de,  intena,  and  m/mer.  to 
lead;  to  manage:  It  menare,  to  lead,  drive; 
L  minare,  to  drive  with  threats,  from  min- 
ari,  to  threaten,  from  mjna,  a  threat]  LTo 
behave;  to  carry;  to  conduct :  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun*  as.  it  is  our  duty  to  de- 
mean ourselves  with  humility. 

Strcphon  had  long  perplex'd  his  brains. 
How  with  so  high  a  nym;^  he  might 
Dewttrnm  himself  ^he  marriage-nigm.      Swtft. 

2.t  To  treat;  to  conduct;  to  manage. 


Our  obdurate  clergy  have  with  violetice  dennaued 
the  matter.  Milton. 

Demean (dd-mSnO.  v.t  [L.  de,  andE  maan.^ 
To  debase;  to  lower. 

Her  son  would  demeaH  himself  by  a  marriage  with 
an  artist's  daughter.  Thackeray. 

Demean  t  (dfi-mdnO,  n.  L  Mien;  demean- 
our; behaviour;  conduct  'Grave  de%nean 
and  solemn  vanity.'  Weet—2.  Conduct; 
management;  treatment 

AU  the  vile  demeatte  and  usage  bad 
With  which  he  had  these  two  so  ill  bestad. 

Sj^enstr. 

Demean  (dS-mSn'),  n.  1.  Same  as  ljeme$ne 
(which  seeX— 2.t  Property;  means.  Mas- 
tinger. 

Demeanour  (d§-mSn'to),  n.  L  Behaviour; 
carriage;  deportment;  as,  decent  detnean- 
our;  sad  demeanour.  *  Her  artless  kindness 
and  simple  refined  demeanour.'  Thackeray. 
2.t  Conduct;  management;  treatment 

God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust .  .  . 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  nun. 

Miiten. 

Stn.  Behaviour,  carriage,  deportment,  con- 
duct 

Dmneannret  (dd-m£n'firX  n.    Behaviour. 

Demembration  (dd-mem-br&'shon),  n.  [L. 
de,  and  membrum,  a  member.]  InSeoUlaw, 
the  offence  of  maliciously  cutting  off  or 
otherwise  separating  any  limb  or  member 
from  the  body  of  another. 

Demembre  (da-mlUl-br&X  <'^  [^3  In  her. 
the  same  as  Dwmembered. 

DemenC7(d^men-si),  a.  Same  as  DemenMa 
(which  see\ 

Dement  (dd-menf ),  v.t  To  make  mad  or 
insane.    Bale.    [Rare.] 

Dementate  (dd-ment'&t),  a.  Mad;  infatu- 
ated. '  Thou  deiiumtote  sinner.'  Hamtnond. 
[Rare.] 

Dementate  (d&-menf&tX  v.t  [L.  demento, 
to  nudden— de,  out  of,  and  mem,  menUa, 
the  mind.]  To  make  mad.   Burton.  (Rare.) 

Dementatton  (d6-ment-&'shon),  n.  The  act 
of  making  frantic.     Whitlock.    [Rare.] 

Demented  (d£-menfedX  cl  Infatuated; 
mad;  insane;  cra^. 

DemenUd  persons  are  generally  quiet  and  inactlTe. 

Pri/thard. 

Dementednera  (d§-ment'ed-nes),  n.  The 
state  of  being  demented. 

It  is  named  by  Pinel  dementia  or  d^mence,  de- 
meHtednese.  Pritchard. 

Dementia  (de-men'shi-a),  n.  [L.,  from  de- 
menM,  dementia,  out  of  one's  mind— de,  out 
of,  and  ment,  the  mind.]  1.  A  form  of  in- 
sanity in  whi<^  unconnected  and  imper- 
fectly defined  ideas  chase  each  other  rapidly 
through  the  mind;  the  powers  of  continued 
attention  and  of  refiection  are  lost,  and 
even  the  perceptive  power  at  length  be- 
comes indistinct  It  sometimes  accom- 
panies old  age.  It  may  be  temp<Hvy  or 
permanent  —2.  Absence  of  Intellect;  idlotcy. 

Demephltlsatlon  (dd-meflt-ix-4"shon).  n. 
[See  DEMEPHinzRj  The  act  of  purifying 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air. 

DemepmtlBe  (d6-mef  it-Iz),  v.  t  pret  A  pp. 
demephitized;  ppr.  demephitizinff.  [Prefix 
de,  priv.,  and  mephitie,  foul  air  or  ill  smelL] 
To  purify  from  foul  unwholesome  air. 

Demerget  (dd-mtef).  v.t  [L.  demergo,  de- 
mertum,  to  plunge  into  —  de,  down,  and 
merge,  to  plunge.]  To  sink  or  dip  into;  to 
immerse.  *  The  water  in  which  ft  was  de- 
merged*   Boyle. 

Demerit  (de-me^tX  n.  [Fr.  d4miriie^de, 
and  mirite,  merit,  L.  metitum^  from  mereo, 
to  earn  or  deserve.  The  Latin  demereo  Is 
used  in  a  good  sense.  See  Merit.]  l.t  That 
which  one  merits,  good  or  bad;  desert 

By  many  benefits  and  demerOs  whereby  they  ob- 
liged their  adherents,  (they)  acquired  this  reputation. 

HoitOHd. 

2.  That  which  deserves  punishment:  the 
opposite  of  merit;  thatwnich  is  blamable 
or  punishable  in  moral  conduct;  vice  or 
crime. 

Mine  b  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.      Dryden. 

Demerit t  (dA-me'rit),  v.t  1.  To  deserve: 
either  in  a  good  or  oad  sense.  'If  I  have 
denuriled  any  praise  or  blame.'  UdaU. 
'Executed  as  a  traitor  .  .  .  as  he  well  de- 
meritod.'  State  Triaie.—^  t  To  cry  down  or 
lower  the  merit  of;  to  depredate. 

Faith  by  her  own  dignity  and  worthiDess  doth  not 
4^SrMirrir  justice  and  rigneeousness.     Sp.  tVeotton. 

Demerit  (dd-me^tX  v.i.    To  deserve  praise 

or  censure. 
Demerset  (dd-m«rs7,  e.t    [See  Dbmerob.] 

To  plunge  aown  into;  to  fanmerse. 

The  orifice  of  the  tube  will  be  found  i<r»wrraif  in  it 

Beyte. 

Demerted  (dA-m^rst'X  a.    In  bot  situated 


or  growing  under  water:  applied  to  ancii 
leaves  of  plants  as  grow  under  water. 

Demerslon  (d€m6rshon).  n.  [L.  dMmerwio, 
deinertionit,  from  demerge.  See  DBMSaoa.) 
L  A  plunging  into  a  fluid;  a  drowning.— 
2.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed. ^*Tbe 
sinking  and  demereion  of  buildings  into  the 
earth,  iiay.  [In  both  its  uses  rare  <»- obso- 
lete.] 

Demesmerlie  (dd-mez'mdr-u).  v.t  [De, 
priv.,  and  meemerire.]  To  relieve  tnom 
mesmeric  influence. 

Demesne,  Demaln  (de-m8n'.  de-minOb  n 
[O.  Fr.  demaine,  domatne,  from  L.  dominium^ 
right  of  ownership,  from  domtnio.  a  lord.] 

1.  A  manor-house  and  the  land  adjacent  or 
near,  which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  haDds 
or  immediate  occupation,  for  the  use  of  bis 
family,  as  distinguished  from  his  tenemental 
lands,  distributed  among  his  tenants,  called 
book-land,  or  charter-land,  and  folk-land, 
or  estates  held  in  viUenage,  from  which 
sprang  copyhold  estates.  Copyhold  estates, 
however,  have  been  accounted  demeenee, 
because  the  tenants  are  indeed  to  have 
their  estates  only  at  the  will  of  the  lord. 

The  defects  in  those  acts  .  .  .  have  hitherto  bees 
wholly  ineffectual,  except  about  the  demesftee  of  a 
few  gentlemen.  Swi/t. 

2.  Any  estate  in  land. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 

Oflair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  allied.   SMetA. 

—Demeene  lande,  lands  which  the  lord  has 
not  let  out  in  tenancy,  but  has  reserved  for 
his  own  use  and  occupation. 

The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  .  .  .  were  abmi 
dantly  suflldent  to  support  its  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence.  HaUmm. 

Dememlal  (dfi-mdnl-alX  a.    Pertaining  to 

a  demesne.    [Rare.] 
Demeter  (d6-m6't«r),  n.     [Supposed  to 

be  for  Oimitir,  mother  of  the  earth— Or. 

C,  the  earth,  and  miUhr,  mother,  but  by 
ax  MflUer  and  others  rMarded  as  corre- 
sponding to  Skr.  Dydvd  udtar.  the  Dawn, 
ftt>m  root  die,  dyti^  light  Bee  Deitt.] 
A  Oreek  goddess,  corresp<»iding  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  Latin  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  sgricnl- 
tnre.  She  was  mother  cA 
Bacchus. 

Demi-  (d«'mii  [Fr.  detnL 
from  L.  dimiaiut,  half— d» 
for  die,  and  meditu,  the 
middle.]  A  prefix  aiipitCy- 
ing  hall  It  occurs  very 
fniquently  in  heraldic 
terms;  as,  demi-Uon.dem*- 
boar,  dbc 

Deml(dd-m!Oin.    A  half-fellow  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.    See  Dbxt. 
Deml-bastlon  (de'mi-bas'ti-onX  n.   la/art. 
a  bastion  that  has  only  one  face  and  one  flank. 
Deml-batlL  Deml-tNdn  (de'mi-bath,  deini- 
b&ii),  n.    A  bath  in  which  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  is  immersed. 
Deml-hrlgade  (de'mi-bri-gid).  fk     A  half, 
brigade. 

Deml-oadenoe(de'mi-Ul^ensXn.  Inmnne, 
an  imperfect  cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on 
any  otner  than  the  key-note. 
Deml-cannon  (de'mi-kan-nonX  n.  A  kind 
of  cannon  formeriy  used,  of  various  sise*. 
The  smallest  carried  a  ball  of  80  Iba  wdlgfat; 
the  largest^  a  ball  of  88  lbs. 
Deml-oiilTerln(de'mi-kul-v6r-in),  n.  A 
piece  of  ordnance  anciently  used.  The  small- 
est carried  a  ball  of  9  lbs.  weight;  the  largest, 
a  baU  of  12  lbs.  11  OS.  weic^t 

Deml-deUy  (de'mi-dM-fIX  v.t    To  deity  in 

part    Ctnrper. 
Deml-devli  (de'mi-de-vilX  n.    Half  a  devU . 

one  partaking  of  the  dianolic  nature. 

Demand  that  demi  devii 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body.  Shot 

Deml-dlStanoet(de'mi-dis-tansXn.  In/or« 
the  distance  between  the  outward  polygons 
and  the  flank. 

Deml-dltone  (de'mi-dl-tdnX  ••»  In  mutic, 
a  minor  third. 

Deml-canntlet  (de'mi-gnnt-letX  n.  in  euro. 
a  bandage,  resembling  a  glove,  used  in  set- 
ting dl«Jointed  ftngera 

Deml-fOd  (de^mi-godX  n.  Half  a  god ;  an 
inferior  deity;  one  nartaking  of  the  divine 
nature;  a  fabulous  hero,  produced  by  the 
intercourse  of  a  deity  with  a  mortal 

Deml-godden  (de'mi-god-eaX  n.  A  female 
demi-god. 

Deml-fOTfO  (de'mi-goH).  n.  In  /ort  that 
part  of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to 
the  angle  of  the  polygon.  It  is  half  of  the 
vacant  qwce  or  entrance  Into  a  bastloo. 


Demi-lion. 


Fate,  flkr,  fat,  fill;       mfi,  met,  hAr;       pine,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mttve;       tflbe,  tub,  bull;       oil,  pound;      fi,  8c.  ahune;     J,  8a  fsy. 


DKHOmnZATlON 


DanUntat  (dt-mTgiM).  v.i.  {I.  drmigra, 
tUmiffratun — d*.  ftmr  from,  mad  awro, 
M4rrafuM,to  wuidar]  Tonalgnu.   Citlt- 


PmiiIIIiIIiiii  I  lilii  ml  iiil'iliiiiil   ii    Eml 

gnthm;  bmLihiiivat. 

.ndrailrDni  ilu  u4e  of  Edm  l«o  Ih- 
AhaU-gmt. 


t>«a^-aa*t  (de'inl-crtt),  n.     A 
OBinl-nul  (di'ml-btc),  n.     A  . 

(Duller  lilnd  of  bubqL    Btt  HlOBCT. 
Dum-UUad.  Dml-lala  (de'tnl-l-lud.  ds'- 

ml-DX  n,    A  pwilnMil* 


[>UIIi-]UDb«l  (ds'ml-Juii}.  H.  A  ji»e»  ot 
ftnnoar  corniiv  the  froat  ckf  Uu  leg  onlj. 
Damljolill  (di'mljon).  n.  (Ar.  danupan. 
trum  i>amafAart»  a  town  in  Kborueui, 
one*  tunou  for  Id  glua-aotlu.  Tba  Ft, 
danu-Jeaiuu,  Uut  li.  ^oilv-Jaiu,  li  «  cor- 

ittle  wlUi  a  Ui^  bodj  vkd  mall  iwck. 


IncloMd  io  wlcksMniriL 
DMtil-luioa  (daU-UuX  ' 
A  ibort  ipw;  ■  tuU-plka. 


A  light  Ui 


BaDkLcooitnicti 

ihoalden  o(  (he      

Dwnl-moildl  (de-ml'inobd).  n.    [Fr.  dftnl, 
bait  aod  tMMdt,  tha  world,  aoclet]'.  ]    Pro- 

petly,  panotia  Odlr  t'"  --' •--— ■  ■- 

aocia^;  popnUrlj.  db 


If  acknoirtedaHl  I 


lUlda  (gmala  ao- 

Damt-tmam^  bnMtt  not  onh'  nuynMkM  u 

Dvnl-IUtimd  (de'liil-iii-t<kM\  a.  BaTlsf 
halt  tlM  natiira  of  aaoUiar  ar' — ' 

Dsml-plHMtatrita'mtptali-UtXn.  CPnOi 
dfff»\  half,  and  Or.  pfoz,  platea,  anjlhlog 
broad,  a  plate.  ]  The  town- uit  of  a  tnaat- 
plala  faateoad  to  the  upper  07  a  buGlrIa  and 

DaU(l<UTO(da'ml-kwL-T*rX  n.  In  nuufa, 
■  note  of  half  the  Inulh  of  the  qnaTer, 
How  nauallj  written  Srmiqvaver  (which 


DatU-mrtmnt  (dvU-rA-nfmantX  n. 
In  /prt.  that  form  m  nrtalnlng  wall  for  Lho 
tM*  of  ■  nuupart  which  la  our  carried  up 
aa  high  aa  coror  axilla  In  front  of  It,  lea  ring 
■box  It  Um  remalnlnc  bslabt.  In  the  lonn 
of  an  eanbennHiand  at  the  natnral  ilope, 
expoMd  to.  bat  liiTaliMrable  \ij.  ahoL 

DMBMUUwO  (daW-rt-U-rO  or  de'm«-r«-l«- 
k'^tii,  n.  In  isHte.  half  rallaf.  or  the  oondl- 
tlon  ot  a  llgar*  whan  ft  rlaea  tron  Uie  phui«. 
aa  It  it  had  been  cnt  In  two  and  oolr  one 
halt  Biad  to  th*  plane. 

DMdMUUtr  (di-mli'a-un-tl).  n.  In  Iw, 
the  Mala  of  Ming  domliatde. 

DndMtaU  (dt-nVa-blX  a.  [Bee  Dnau  1 
That  naj'  be  leaaad;  aa,  an  aatala  dtmiioU* 
br  copj  of  ooort-rolL 

IWmlitllC  (de'nil-aaiia),  K.  [Fr.  dmU,  halt. 
and  (and,  blood.  1  In  Itm,  on*  who  li  of 
half-blood. 


lar,  and  nwttr*. 


Il  g«keraU7,  eapadally  tha  death 


forUfa.-Dflniu  and  n 


I>MnIai(di-E 


-uiio.  «  c  pret  A  p 
■twuw-  1  la  uv.  to  tran 
an  eatate  for  lUe  or  f  c 


nwnl  MTlllaiHTIir    (de'BI 
n.  Ian«iiit,anola.tliaa  • 


DgniOOnCT  (dJ-molc'ra-il).  n.     [Or.  d^ne. 
troMa— dAiw,  people,  and  tralM.  itreiuth. 
goTemmeni  In 


trj     1. 
ihtheic 


which  UM  •OTer«lgntr 

In  the  people,  auf  eiercbed  br  them 
dlrecUj.  aa  InUiennall  repnbUcaof  1 
OneOB,  or  Indirectlr.  br  tai 
UtiTe  luUtntloD*,  ai  In  tl 


__,  (i]»-mriIion-a-rl),  o.    L  P 

Ulnlng  to  the  liuiater  or  conrejince  of 
eatatahr  iMac  or  wUL -S.  Dacrwlb«:  ta 
big  to  lower  or  degnde. 

DMBlartVB  <dt-ml?l>>,  •.  Hnmbla;  eait- 
down.     '  Dtmimtf  «ellda'    Lor± 

Drntlnlfl  (dt-mlilQk  <><<■.     Io  ■  bumble 

DanilUOTT  (lU-mii'K-rlV  a.  in  SsoCi  la 
tending  to  the  realgnauoD  or  lajrlng  doi 

Saml-mt  (di^-aat).  n.    A  halI.Mlt,  aa  of 

Demit  (dt-tnll^  v.t  pret  *  m.  dmMUd: 
ppr.  itmUang.  [L  dtmitto—it,  down,  and 
nillD,  loieadl  1.1  Tolet  fall;  tocauM  to 
droop  or  hang  down;  Co  deprsaa 

It  To  (ubmlti  Io  hnmbla. 

a.  To  bur  down  fonuUr.  ••  an  oBtce ;  to 
redgu:  to  rellaqolih;  to  Iranifar. 

Deml-tmt  (de'ml'UntX  n.  In  jiaintinf,  a 
gradation  of  colour  between  poaltlro  light 
aad  podtlT*  ihade.  Commonlj  called  HoV- 


garded  aa  the  origtai  ot  erll 


£.  In  aome  Feloponnetlan  Matet  of  aaclent 
□raeee.  one  ot  a  cUaa  ol  nuudilnlc*  who, 
hnpUea,  dM  to  aerrice  of  tha 


&e  chief  exeenllTe  ^^itiT. 

DaiiiliinbLDmlnrgleal  (de«il-«fi'[k,  do- 
inl-ti}'lE-aO.  a.  Pertaining  to  a  demlnrge 
or  to  cnatlTS  power. 

P«  bcTDOd  >U  other  poUdcol  iHiRn  of  ChrinUa. 
ftv  Is  Ihc  dptiatrte  power  of  tUi  rdhr^  orti  llv 

Dunl-vmi  (de-ral-TlD.  11.  In  lav,  a  half-Till, 
DDiiitlni  <4  «*«  treunen  or  (rank  pledge* 
ml-TOlt  (de'ml-TDlt),  n.  [Fr.  dmi-e^  1 
D  the  man^iw.  one  of  the  Mren  artUclal 
lotlona  of  a  biwa^  In  which  ha  ralae*  hia 
>re-legi  hi  a  particular  maoner. 


DenuUllM  (d».Diobll<li),  V.I.  Diet.  A  pp. 
d>nufriUHd:ppr.dm>>MMiw.  (Ldd.prl*., 
and  L  nuMJat.]    To  dlHin  and  dfii^ 


i,  Fr.  ton;      ng,  ling; 


(.  In  the  ITnllad  St 

the  lyatem  ot  pilndple*  held  hi  one  of  the 
two  great  polltkal  partial  bito  which  that 
conntn  la  dltldad:  oppoaed  to  npiittitan- 
ftm.  ilamabiteitmcaaradeccutnllution 
and  Mtf-gorerament  ot  the  itatei.— I.  In  a 
eollectlTO  WDtt,  Ou  people  or  papubu«. 
Mpedallr  the  popnlace  regardad  ai  ruins 


vruuvmk 

mok^t-lalA  ~.     I.   uuo  i-i 
deraocnun. — ^  Amemberof  Wvunmucrauo 

jwrty  in  the  United  Btatea 

mmMnUa,  DemodrMtoal  (dan-s-kntu, 
deni-«-ktam-*]\  a.  Of,  pertabdng  to,  or 
charaetNlitlc  of  democraer.— tJemoeraUc 
party,  applied  eoUeetltelj  io  the  memben 
ot  that  political  partr  of  tbe  trmied  Statei 
which  boldi  the  principle!  ot  democnn,  or 
"    I  and  the  autoooDir  ol  tba 

(deo 


m-al),    I 


ifaUM 
— .^— »lly  (dem-0-krat'lk-al-tl),  adr 

DMnoamtUm  (di-maU'rat-lBn),  n.      Th< 
^Ddpleaor  iplrlt  of  democrac)';  extremi 


i<dS-aiok'rat-Ii),B.t.  To  render 


(de-Bi 


'tmt-i),  II 


^^r-^—^   »«™   w  —  'iMCDb^  of   [>»Ullo  chOKB 

Dsmogarceu  (d»-mS.8of  gon),  n.    ror.  AH- 
Ibolog}. 


•Si 


unana  [ormoaj^  n.  [i.  lumon;  ur.  cat- 
>Mt»,  a  Iplrlt.  c*i1  or  good.]  LAipMtor 
inunatarlal  being,  holding  a  middle  place 
between  men  ud  UwcelnUal  deltlei^^  the 

1  Tbs  w 

ii-oiln.   Ate 
(d«^Dian'el-l 
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increased  productiveness  of  the  Americsn  mines — 
tlireatens  the  Indian  gOTcnunait  with  serious  diA> 
culties.  Nemsfptr. 

Denumetlae  (dd-mon'et-IsX  v.t  To  direit 
of  standard  Talae^  ■«  moniey;  to  withdraw 
from  droolatioiL 

They  (ffold  mohors)  have  been  coniptclelTi<r*nMc> 
9tiMtd  by  the  (East  India)  Company.  CohUn, 

Demoniac.  Damonlacal  (d^^o^ni-ak.  dfi- 
md-nrak-ai),  a.  1.  Pertainiog  to  demons  or 
eyil  spirits. 

From  thy  dtmtniac  holds.  MUttn. 

2.  Influenced  by  demons;  produced  by  de- 
mons or  eril  spirits. 

Demoniac  phrensy.  Milton. 

8.  Extremebr  wicked  or  croeL 

Demoniac  (dd-mO'ni-ak).  n.  L  A  human 
being  possessed  by  a  demon;  one  whose 
ToUuon  and  other  mentd  faculties  are  over- 
powered, restrained,  or  disturbed  in  their 
regular  operation  by  an  evil  spirit,  or  by  a 
created  spiritual  being  of  superior  power.— 
2.  One  of  a  section  of  the  Anabiu>nst8  who 
maintain  thai  the  devils  will  ultimately  be 
saved. 

Demoniacally  (d6-md-ni'ak-al-llX  adv.  In 
a  demoniacal  manner. 

Demonladim  (dd-md-nTas-izmX  n.  The 
state  of  being  aemoniac;  the  practices  of 
demoniacs. 

Demonlal  (dd-mO'ni-alX  a.  Of  the  nature 
or  character  of  a  demon;  relating  or  per- 
taining to  a  demon;  characterinoc  of  or 
performed  by  a  demon  or  demons.    [Bare.] 

No  one  who  acknowledges  demantai  thin|{s  can 
deny  demons.  CudtvortA. 

Demonlan  (dd-md'nI-anX  a.  Having  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  »  demon. 
[Bare.] 

Demenian  spirits  now,  from  the  element 
Each  of  his  reign  allotted.  rightUer  calTd 
Powers  of  fire,  air.  water.  MiUon. 

Demontanlsm  (dd-md'ni-an-izmX  n.  The 
state  of  being  possessed  by  a  demon. 

Demonlaem  (dd-md'ni-azm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  under  demoniacal  influence.  ]^. 
WarburUm,    FRare.] 

DemonlftlgecdS'mon-i-fflJ),  n,  [L.  damon^ 
a  spirit,  and/ii(^,  to  put  to  flight.]  A  charm 
or  protection  agi^nst  demons.  '  Few  stood 
moreinneedof  a<i«mon</ti(7«.'  Pennant 

Demoninn  (dS'mon-izmX  n.  The  belief  in 
demons  or  false  gods. 

The  established  theoloey  of  the  heatfien  world  . . . 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  SUmonism.  Fartner. 

Demonlst  (dS'mon-istX  n.  A  worshipper 
of  demons. 

To  beliere  the  governing  mind  or  minds,  not  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  wliat 
is  best,  but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere 
will  or  fancy,  is  to  be  a  Detnoutst.         Sh^/tesbury. 

Demonlxe  (dS'mon-IzX  v.t  L  To  render  de- 
moniacal or  diabolical— 2.  To  control  by  a 
demon;  to  give  a  demon  or  demons  posses- 
sion ol 

DemonooraCF  (dd-mon-ok'ra-siX  n.  (Gr. 
daimdn^  demon,  and  kraUd,  to  be  stroiig.] 
The  power  or  government  of  demons. 

Demonolatry  (dS-mon-ora-triX  n.  [Or.  dai- 
mdn,  demon,  and  latreia,  worship.]  The 
worship  of  demons  or  of  evO  spirits. 

Demonologlo,  Demonologloal  (dfi'mon-ol- 
oj''ik,  dd'mon-ol-orik-alX  a.  Pertaining  to 
demonology. 

Demoncdoglst  (d«-mon-ord-JistX  n.  One 
versed  in  demonology. 

Demonology  (d£-mon-or6-jix  ^   l'^^-  ^^^ 

m6n,  demon,  and  logo§,  discourse.!  A  dis- 
course on  demons;  a  treatise  on  evil  q>iritB 
and  their  agencv. 

Demonomagy  (dft-mon-o'ma-jiX  n.  Bfagic 
dependent  upon  the  agency  of  demons. 
Bp.  Hurd.    [Rare.] 

Demonomanla  (dd'mon-^ma'^-aX  n.  In 
med.  a  kind  of  mania  under  which  the 
patient  fancies  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

Demonomlstt  (dd-mon'd-mlst).  n.  [Or.  dai- 
mdn,  demon,  and  nomoi^  law.]  One  that 
Uvea  in  subjection  to  the  devil,  or  to  evil 
spirits. 

Demonomy  t  (d6-mon'6-miX  n.  The  domin- 
ion of  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

Demonry  (dS'mon-riX  n.    Demoniacal  in- 
fluence. 
What  demons,  thinkest  thou,  possesses  Varus? 


Giatn/ilU. 


7.  SaiUie. 

The  state  of 


Demonihlp  (dS^on-shlpX  m^ 
a  demon. 

DemonstraliUity  (de-mon'stra-htn-tiX  n. 
Demonstrableness. 

Demonstrattlo  (de-mon'stra-blX  a.  [8ee 
DKM0N8TRAT1.]  That  may  be  demonstrated; 
that  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  or  con- 
tradiction; cajMible  of  being  shown  by  cer- 


tain evidence,  or  by  evidence  that  admits 
of  no  doubt;  as.  the  truth  of  this  proposition 
is  demofnatrabU. 

The  articles  of  our  beHef  are 
geometry. 

Demonatarablenoie  (de-mon'strarbl-nesX  n. 
The  quality  of  being  demonstrable. 

Dennmstxahly  (de-mon'stra-bliX  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  preclude  doubt;  beyond  the  pos- 
dbility  of  contradiction 

Demonftranoet(de-mon'stranO>n.  Demon- 
stration; prool  *  DemonttranuB  of  how 
many  calamities  obstinacy  is  the  cause.' 
UMand. 

Demonttrate  (dd-mon'str&tX  v.t  jprei  A 
pp.  dtmionatraUd;  ppr.  demanttratmg.  XL- 
dMmm$tro—de,  intens.,  and  mcnttro,  to 
show;  Fr.  dimontrer.  See  MVSISB.1  1.  To 
point  out;  to  indicate;  to  make  evident;  to 
exhibit;  spedflcally.  in  anat.  to  exhibit  the 
partsofwhendiBsected,asadeadbody.— 2.T0 
show  or  prove  to  be  certain;  to  prove  beyond 
the  posnbility  of  doubt;  to  prove  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reduce  the  contrary  position 
to  evident  absurdity.  We  demtnutraU  a 
problem  in  geometry,  or  a  proposition  in 
ethics,  by  showing  that  the  contraiy  is  ab- 
surd or  impossibla 

To  tUmtnstrmit  the  eternal  difference  between  a 
true  and  severe  friend  to  the  monarchy,  and  a  slip- 
pery sycopliant  of  the  court.  Burkt. 

Demcmstrater  (de'mon-strit-teX  ^    ^« 
who  demonstrates;  a  demonstrator. 
Demonstration    (de-mon-str&'shonX    n. 

1.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  showing 
forth;  an  exhibition;  a  msinifestation;  a 
show. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  dtnum- 
stration  of  grief?  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  exhibiting  certain  proof,  ax 

proof  beyond  Uie  possiblUly  of  doubt 

To  draw  a  particular  truth  flrom  a  general  truth 
in  which  it  is  inclosed  is  deduction:  from  a  necessary 
and  universal  truth  to  draw  consequences  whicn 
necessarily  follow  is  dtmonstration.         Fleming. 

8.  In  math,  a  method  of  proof  by  which  » 
result  is  shown  to  be  the  necessanr  conse- 
quence of  assumed  premises.— 4  In  bwie, 
a  series  of  syllogisms  all  whose  premuee 
are  either  definitions,  self-evident  truths, 
or  propositions  already  established.  De- 
monstntions  are  either  jK>ntiv»  or  imga- 
Hvf,  d  miori  OT  d  potteriori  A  potUive  or 
direct  demonstration  is  one  which,  proceed- 
ing by  positive  or  afllrmaUve  propositions, 
ends  in  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated.  A 
negative  or  indirect  demonstration  Is  that 
by  which  a  thing  is  shown  to  be  true  by 
proving  the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  suppo- 
sition, called  also  reductio  ad  abiurdtan. 
Demonstration  d  priori  \»  that  by  which  an 
effect  is  proved  from  a  necessary  cause,  or 
a  conclusion  Is  drawn  from  something  pre- 
viously known  or  proved,  whether  a  cause 
or  an  antecedent  Demon8trati<m  d  po§- 
teriori  is  one  by  which  either  a  cause  is 
proved  from  an  effect  or  a  conclusion  by 
something  posterior,  either  an  effect  or  a 
consequent— &  In  anat.  the  exhibition  of 
parts  dissected.— &  MHit  an  exhibition  of 
warlike  intentions;  a  warlike  attempt;  an 
operation  of  any  kind  which  may  be  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  U 
intended  to  employ  against  hira:  as.  Napo- 
leon made  his  first  aemonttratum  on  Hol- 
land. 

He  was  compelled  by  the  national  spirit  to  make 
a  dementtrmtion  of  war.  Hallant. 

If  any  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  enemjr's  dis- 
posidons,  demonstrations  should  be  made  genetally 
along  the  front,  to  oblige  him  to  show  his  band. 

MacdouflL 

7.  In  poiitiee,  a  public  exhibition  by  a  party 
of  its  numbers,  pvinoiples,  Ac 
Demonstratlye    (dl-mon'stra-tiv).     a. 

1.  Showing  or  proving  by  certain  evidence; 
having  the  power  of  demonstration;  invin- 
cibly conclusive;  as,  a  denunutrative  argu- 
ment, or  demonetratioe  reasoning. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  detmonstratme  evidence 
of  their  ingenuity  than  the  construction  and  make  of 
their  canoes.  Ca/f.  CooA. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty;  as.  a  demtmatratvoe 
figure  in  painting. —&  In  rft#t  thatlaysopen 
or  explains  with  clearness,  force,  and  beau^. 
*  DemonetraHve  doquence.'  Blair. -^  Char- 
acterised by,  or  given  to  the  strong  exhibi- 
tion of  any  feeling  or  qnallly:  energeticaUy 
expressive';  as,  a  dmnonttrati^  manner,  a  di- 
morwfnittve  person. 

May  hasnt  been  too  oOdoos  about  me  and  too 

^Dickens. 


cleariy  indicates  the  obfect  to  which  it  ra- 
fers;  as,  ihie  man;  tktU  book. 
DemonstratlT^  (dd-mon'stra-ttv-UX  adv. 

1.  With  certain  evidence;  with  proof  which 
cannot  be  qnestioiied;  certaialj;  dearly; 
convincingly. 

No  man,  he  (Plato)  tiiougfa^  could  see  dearly  and 
demonUrmttvetymYMt  was  rignt  and  what  was  wrony 
and  not  act  accovdingty.  Smtek. 

2.  In  a  demonstrative  manner,  or  with  the 
energetic  exhibition  of  any  f eelhig  equality; 
as,  he  spoke  very  demtmatratMtti. 

DemonstratlTeneei  (dd-raon'stra-tiT4MiX 
n.  Quality  of  being  demonstrative  in  au 
its  senses. 

Demonstrator  (de'mon-strftt-^  ti.  I.  One 
who  demonstrates;  one  who  juroves  any- 
thing with  certainty  or  with  indubltahla 
evidence.- 2.  In  anat  one  who  eadtiblta  the 
parts  when  dissected. 

Demon8tratorT(dd-mon'stra-to-riXa-  Ttend* 
ing  to  demonsmte;  having  a  tendency  to 
prove  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt 

iSemoraget  (de-mor'«]X  ^  Denniznge. 
Pepye. 

Demorallntlon  (de-mo 'rai-ix-f'dioBX  »■ 
[See  Demoralize.  ]  L  The  act  of  subteiilna 
or  corrupting  morals:  destruction  of  moral 
principles.— 2.  MiUt.  loss  of  courage  or  aelf- 
confidence. 

Demoralise  (di-mo^ral-bV  v.t  pret  A  im. 
demoralized;  ppr.  demonraUxing.  [Prefix  dv, 
and  fnora/ise.]  1.  To  corrupt  or  mder- 
mine  the  monds  of;  to  destroy  or  les 
effect  of  moral  principles  on;  to 
corrupt  in  morals. 
The  effect  would  be  to  demormlimt  fflanMnd. 


The  oative  vigour  of  die  son!  must  wholly 
pear  under  the  steady  influence  and  tli« 
w£  rsample  of  profligate  power  and 


2.  MQiL  to  lower  the  tone  or  spirit  of;  to 
deprive  of  courage  and  self-reliance;  to  ren- 
der distrustful  and  hopeless;  to  render  In- 
capable of  brave  or  energetic  dfort;  aa,  the 
d^eat  at  Forbach  demorcUiwd  the  fteaoh 
troops. 

Demosthenic  (dd^mos-then^X  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  Demosthenes  the  Greek  orator,  or 
resembling  his  s^le. 

Demotic  (d§-mot1kX  a.  [Or.  d^mofOot,  tram 
dimoe,  people.]  Popular;  common;  pertain- 
ing to  ine  common  people;  speciflcaUy  ap- 
plied to  the  alphabet  used  bv  the  peo^  of 
ancient  Egypt,  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  used  i>y  the  priestly  caate^  called  tha 
hiemtie. 

In  Egyptian  writing  the  AivmCmt  or  enchorial  sy»> 
tem  is  a  corruption  octhe  hieratic,  which  is  a  degene- 
ration of  the  luerag)y|diic,  whkh  b  bat  a  motfiit^tioa 
of  the  pictorial  Farrmr. 

Dempster  (dem'sttrX  n.  [See  Dumbtdl] 
1.  A  deemster  (which  seeX— 2.  In  oM  Sm<v 
lair.  the  doomster  or  public  executioner  who 
pronounced  the  doom  or  sentence.     Bee 

DOOMSTER. 

Demi»tt(demtXj>p.  [See  Deem.]  lodged; 
deemed.  ^ 

1  nerenore.  Sir  iCn^pit, 
Arcad  what  coarse  of  yo«  is  safest  iriSM^ 


— DvawmsCmh'vejmmoim,  in  prom  one  that 


Demnlcet  (dft-mulsO.  v.t  [L.  dvmaloso.  tn 
stroke  down.  See  Dbmulckht.]  ToaooUM: 
to  soften  or  pacify.  '  Saturn  was  dmmmleaid 
or  appeased.    Sir  T.  Elyot 

Demmcent  (dd-muls'entX  a^  (L.  dtmmlmmt^ 
detMtleentiM,  ppr.  of  demmleeot  to  stnAe 
down—de,  down,  and  muleec,  to  stroke,  to 
soften.]  Softening;  mollifying;  lenieBi;  aa. 
oil  is  dvmttietnt 

DemnlOMit  (dd-muls'entX  n.  Any  medicine 
which  lessens  the  effects  of  irritation;  that 
which  softens  or  mollifles,  aa  gums,  roou 
of  marsh-mallowi^  and  other  mnfilagtnona 
substances. 

Demnlslon  (d^mul'shonX  ^  1*  The  act  of 
soothing  or  flattering.— 2.  ThatwhichsootlMa 
or  flatters;  flattery.  'The  soft  dtwmltiemi 
of  a  present  contentment '    Feltkaim. 

Demur  (dd-m<ftiOi  v.  i  pret  A  pp.  demwred: 
ppr.  demurring.  [Fr.  demeurer,  to  deln, 
to  stay;  L.  demorari^-de,  and  •Mwari,  to 
delay,  from  mora,  delay,  from  Indo-lnro- 
pean  root  mar,  to  grind.  Comp  A.8ax.  Htifr- 
ran,  to  hinder,  obstruct]  Lt  To  delay;  to 
linger;  to  stay. 
Yet  durst  they  not  demtirnor  abide  upon  the  camp. 

2.  To  pause  in  nncertaiaW;  to  besltats.  to 
snqMnd  proceeding;  to  duay  I ' 
or  conclusion. 

Upoo  tfiis  rub  the  EngRsb 
to  dmutr,  and  so  seat  to  Engtead  i*  ncarr 
tioBS.  Nmy^^ind 

8.  To  have  or  to  state  scruples  or  dttkalttea; 


nte.  filr.  fat,  f»ll;       mS,  met,  hte;       pine,  pin;       nOte.  not,  mi^e;       tObe,  tab,  bull;       oil,  pound;       U,  8c.  abme;     IT,  6c  Isy^ 


DEWDBOORAPHT 


MtMtlnilji  to 


M.  th«7  dtnurndio  our  propovalB  — i  In 
tarn,  to  ihlp  mt  Blijr  poiot  U  Ui«  plaidlnga. 
■nd  raat  or  iblde  on  tbu  point  Id  Uw  ror  a 
dacUoB  of  the  canio;  u,  ^M  difoidwit 

il9cl«n(  In  Uw:  tlw 
ij  dmtir  to  Uw  daft 


badui 


IMUOU.— St>.  To  p 


1  To  pot  oB;  to  k««p  In  t,  lUta  (4  dali;. 


tloB  mt  to  the  propriety  of  procaeduvr  : 
paaM  of  pn»«edlng  or  deculoo, 

t  bcvpUoD  taken:  □blection  etitlxl. 


Damnr*  (d6-mn>^  a,    [Fmn  ¥t.  ik  mmn. 

nuuuien.  Wedgwood  wid  otlien  incUiM  to 
dflrlve  It  from  n.  mitr,  nutnro,  etmld,  from 
I.  maturut.  rspt  ]  1,  Sober:  mie:  modnet; 
downuAt;  ah.  a  d^fwtrt  ftbiimg  of  the  Bje. 

1.  AllKtsdlf  tnodeit :  nuklnc  «  show  of 
onTl^  or  dacoronmeB.  (Thli  li  the  unia 
bi  wtJch  the  word  !•  aow  chteOr  luad.] 

Dtmtml  (dt-mOrOi  r.i  To  look  witli  ■ 
gnva  countenuicA 

DHDnralr  (d«-mara[),  odD  Wrth  m  gnre, 
■oleamcuuntenMue:  wltli  ikSxed  look;  with 
■  ihov  ol  Klemn  (ntTlty. 

DMnmueil  (dt-mOr^ee),  n.  The  itale  of 
btiim  demun:  grarIM  of  oomituuiuia  iwl 

or  ■fleeted:  ■  ihow  of  m<Kle>tr. 
DMIMlIltr<<l»-niar'l.ti),n.     L  DemnreneH. 
t  Ad  ImHtwniitloii  of  deiminneN;  one 


la(ds-m 


m-blX  &   ThAt  nuj  bfl 


Damumfe  (de-nrn'rU),  n.  [Sea  Dbhdk.) 
In  wurittme  taip,  (a)  the  tlbie  dniina  which 
t>  TSMal  It  detained  hj  the  tnlsbter  tHfond 
that  oiiclnalli'  ttjpnlated.  In  loadlna  <u  nn- 
loadlsji.  Whan  a  TcMel  li  thu  detained  Ihe 
1*  wld  to  be  on  dMntrragt.  (b)  Tht  com- 
penaation  which  the  trelshter  hai  to  par  for 
null  delu  or  detontton,  Danomigg  miul 
be  paid  thDOgh  It  be  ptOTed  the  delay  I* 
laerttabla:  buTlt  oannot  b*  clalmMl  when 

hMsoiu  weather,  or  thnugh  the  b'ult  of 
■he  owner,  captaJn.  or  crew.  The  term  la 
applied  alao  to  detantloa  of  railway  wi(- 

DttEramr  (d*-mn'rtr),  n.     1.  One  who  do- 


dsred  to  the  declaraUoB,  to  the  plea,  to  the 
fvplloatloD,  to  the  rejoinder,  Ac  A  demur- 
rvt  it  either  ffmrrat  or  iperuil,  the  former 
being  for  lome  defrct  in  lubelance,  the  U(- 
tor  lor  ume  delect  in  form. 

Damn*  tdrmui),  n.     See  Don,  n. 

Demf  (it-mn  n.  [Ti.  dmi.  halfl  I.  A 
paruBilar  die  of  paper:  s  >ia  of  piper  In- 
Urrtaiif  between  royal  and  cmwn.  PHnt- 
iudemy  mnuaret  g«nerall]'!2lncheibyi7t, 
writlnc  to  iBchM  br  IM.  dnwing  U  incbee 
by  IT.— L  Ahall  fellow  at  Uagdaieu  OoUrge. 


Doa  (dent,  a.  (Tb*  A,  HuL  ba>  thli  word  in 
■eveial  forma:  dna  meana  chiefly  a  bed, 
ca*B,  inrtUni-plac*:  dm.dMtH,  d«w.  a  plain, 
a  nlley,  a  den.  See  Dub.]  L  A  cava  or 
hollow  pUo*  in  the  earth:  Diiially  applied 

far  ooUMdinMnt.  iheltcr,  pntactlon,  or  ae- 
curity;  aa,  a  llon't  den. 

t.  Any  aqnalld  place  of  leaor*  or  reildeiKe: 
a  haont:  uaed  alwayi  In  a  bad  Hnie;  aa, 
•fiat  of  nilM(:r.  'Thoa*  tqaalld  il«u  .  ■  . 
" •-  -■  large  capilala.'    Kaeaulail. 

uL  laootoh.) 

jland  aa  woil 

as  In  Scotland  aa  an  element  In  place- naoui; 
at,  Hampden,  CliOTMlen,  Uawtlionidfn. 

l>aii(dcn\  «.L  To  dwell  u  In  a  den.  'Blns- 
ffiah  talragea  that  den  bolc~  '     "'-■-■  -- 

Don  (den),  r      ' "■ 


h"A?^i 


acsd  to  an  ounu 

of  the  acandty  ol  tUTor.    The  danairiu  wai 

-]niTilent  to  about  7|d.  EniUih  money. 

l!Dld  denanna  equal  u 

.,    (do'na-ri).   a.    (L.    dmariw.    S« 

DiKaRics.!    ContalnlBc tan:  tenfold. 

'-'- -  -"  n.    The  number  ten. 

al-li-4- 


Deiutry  (de'tia-rtX  n. 
SanftUimalliMlon  (< 

^»-n 


ft  pp.  danationaiiied;  ppr.  deriatiiAiaitiinff. 
[Pnaxif>,andiutlon.]  To  dlreit  of  national 
character  or  righta  by  tranaferenca  to  the 
•ervlce  <4  another  nauaa. 


alli),  « 


pp.    <f  «iiamnaiunl ;    ppr. 
tPrenide.andnanimAH.] 

■utnnl:  to  alienate  from  nature. —:>.  roae- 

Mnn  or  aojiUred  dtlim- 

untry. — To  dtnatunlixe 
iiighla  and  datlea 


thi^  In  a  foreign  co 


0  clila^  tbi  [*ItU<c>.  I 


natural  qoalitlea. 


alqoalit 
n  (d»-nl 

k«  cud.E  DO  pU<e.  bide  as 
r1(dt-ni'),o.t    To  deny. 


.OS  fden-dl' 
in  Uie  Ian 


DandnipUjB  (t 


in'dra-Ut),  n.     [Or   dm- 
BoAoUi,  agate.]    Artiorea- 


S).n^    I 


1,  and  permanently  ei 


i"SiKS 


or  narrow-headed  Dendraapla,  about  9 
loni.  aleodar.  and  a  good  cumber.  Itaonl 
la  ollTa-brown  waahed  with  areen- 
Dtndmpeton  {dan-ditt'pl'taD}.  n.    [ 


hnj«.  to 


miall  bonea  found  in 
the  Daylty  of  a  ilaUIaila  from  the  coal  atnia 
ol  KoTa^tla. 

IleiiilTUaim(deD'dri-lona).a.  lOr. dendron, 
a  tree,  and  L  /ermo,  torm.]  Harlng  the 
form  or  appearance  irf  a  tree. 

DndrlM  (dan'drit),  n.  (Or  (UndroK.  a 
tree.  I  A  itoiw  or  mluaral,  on  or  In  which 
an  ilgnrea  reaambllng  thruba,  tree*,  or 
moMat,  The  appeaianoe  la  dae  to  arbor- 
ea«nt  rayatiaUxallon,  naambling  the  troat- 


^K 


idowa.  The  Bffurea  gener- 
r  appear  on  the  turfacee  ol  tlaiunt.  and 
(ointa  in  rocka,  and  ar 


DandittliX  DanitrttlcBl  (den-drit'lk,  d 
dilfik-Bl).  a.  1.  Beaambflng  a  tree:  ti 
like.    Oiegn.— £  Uarked  by  BgnreiTeain 


lr(H)l-nm),  n.     [Or.  dut- 

ron.  a  tree,  and  Mo*.  Ufe.]  An  extonaiTe 
^muB  of  epipbytea.  dlipened  orar  the  whole 
at  the  damp  tropical  parta  of  Aaia:  nak  order 
— "" >.  TheipedeaanTerynnmeroiu, 


vairlng  e 

little  larg, 


being 
wblcfi 


Upwards  of 
eigh^  ipeclee  baye  been  cultlTated  in  hot- 
homet  for  the  beauty  of  their  dowen. 
DandnMolK  (den-dre-ataal  n.  pL  [Or  dan- 
dnm.a  tne,  and  koilot,  hollow.]  A  aectlon 
"'  '  lonitegto  the  mb-order  Pla- 

den'drft-ka-Up'^ 
tu,  and  kolohtij 
with  thebiU]  The  book-billed  crcepera.  ■ 
genua  of  tonnlroatral  binia,  with  the  blU 
geDeolbrloDgand  cttrred.  Theraaniete- 
ral  nwcica  natlTea  of  South  America. 
OmandaxBltBm  (dan'dr«-k6.1ap^"nl),n. 
pi.  A  anh^ajBily  of  American  paiaerlne 
UfdaallladtotbaCertMdB     SeebuDBO- 


tal  tiana  of  Ue  taaUi  which  It  pndiKwl 
by  the  RKiTagatloD  of  naET  dnple  taetb 
Into  ■  maaa,  preaenting  by  ue  blending  of 

the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement  a  dendntlc 


(Or-den- 
-  — th.] 


fi.  Ft.  Urn;     ng,  abv: 


Dendrodost  (den'drt-^ 

One  of  a  foiail  family  ol  Terteljrate*,  ni._. 
probably  reptllet,  occurring  In  the  old  red 
aasdatane  near  Elgin,  eo  called  Iron  auothm 
of  the  teeth  preaantlna  nuaMrona  Baaoreit 
ndlatlng  like  the  bnndiee  of  a  tree,  contiat- 
tng  u  yet  of  only  one  «nu>— Dendrodu 
It  la  poaalbla  that  the  dandrodont  may  be 
only  a  nedee  of  hUiyrlntbodont. 

DonilTOaaa  <den'dra-diu),  n.  The  name 
proiiiionall]'  given  to  a  foeall  genua  of  Yer- 
tebratea.    s«  DBmROPon, 

DandngnPllT  (don-droe'ra-fl).  n.  [Or.den- 
drvn,  a  tree,  and  gnfM,  to  write]  The 
aune  aa^ewfrafd^, 

w,  vtg;    wh,ieUg;    ib,  uon— SmKst. 
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Dendxt^  Dendroidal  (den'drold.  den- 
droid'alX  a.  [Or.  dendron,  a  tree,  ana  eidoi, 
form.  ]    Besembling  a  tmall  tree  or  shrub. 

DendxtdagOB  (den-droVa-gusX  ^  ^^-  den- 
drcn,  a  tree,  and  laaOi,  a  nare.]  The  tree- 
kanffuoo,  a  genni  of  manupial  anlmalw  be- 
longing to  the  kangaroo  family.  Two  spe- 
cies. D.  ursinua  and  D.  inuttut,  have  been 
discovered  in  New  Ouinea. 

DendroUte  (den'drol-ItX  n.  [Or.  dendron, 
a  tree,  and  titho§,  a  stone.]  A  petrified  or 
fonil  shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

DeiuXTOlosiBi(den-droro-jist),n.  One  versed 
in  dendrology. 

Dendrology  (den-drol'o-Ji),  n.  [Or.  dendron, 
a  tree,  and  U^got,  a  discourse.]  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  trees;  the  natural  history  of 
trees. 

Dendrometer  (den-drom'et-«rX  n.  (Or. 
dendron,  a  tree,  and  metred,  to  measure.  1 
The  name  applied  to  an  Instrument  of 
various  forms  for  measuring  the  height  and 
diameter  of  trees. 

DendromSTB  (den'dro-misX  n.  [Or.  den- 
dro7i,a  tree,  and  mut,  a  mouse.]  A  genus 
of  rodent  quadrupeds  found  in  South  Africa, 
which  frequent  the  branches  of  trees,  where 
they  build  their  nests  and  bring  forth  their 
young.  These  animals  belong  to  the  family 
of  mice.  D.  typut  is  the  onlv  n>ecies.  It 
is  about  3^  inches  long,  with  a  tail  U  inches. 

DendroplliB  (den'dro-flsX  n.  (Or.  dendron^ 
a  tree,  and  ofxAis,  a  serpent]  A  genus  of 
serpents,  family  Oolubrids.  The  species 
have  a  line  of  wider  scales  along  the  back, 
and  narrower  scales  along  the  flanks,  but 
their  head  is  not  larger  wan  their  body, 
which  is  very  slender  and  elongated.  They 
are  found  in  India  and  Africa,  and  are  not 
venomous.  They  live  chiefly  among  the 
branches  of  trees  and  feed  on  reptiles.  By 
some  naturalists  they  are  raised  into  the 
family  Dendrophids. 

Dene  (dta).  n.  [A  form  of  den.  See  Dnr.] 
A  dell  or  valley:  often  used  as  an  ending  of 
place-names;  as,  Deep<iene,  HawthomcierM 
(Isle  of  WightX  ^' 

Dene  (d6n).  n.  A  hillock;  a  form  of  dune 
(which  see).  *Oreat  baoJu  and  denet  of 
shifting  sand.'    KingOey.    [Rare.] 

Deneb  (de'nebX  n.  [Ar.]  The  name  of  a 
bric^t  star  (/9)  in  the  tail  of  the  Lion. 

Denegatet  (de-nfrg&t),  v.t  [L.  denego,  de- 
negaitum.    See  Dbmt.j    To  deny. 

Denegatlont  (de'nft-gi'ilionX  n.    Denial 

Den^flge,t  n.  [A.  Sax.  Dena  Uwu,  law  of 
the  Danes.]  The  laws  which  Uie  Danes 
enacted  whilst  they  had  the  dominion  of 
England. 

Dengue  (deng^gft),  n.  (A  corruption  of  E 
dandy,  the  name  given  to  the  fever  in  the 
West  Indies,  fh>m  the  stiff  and  constrained 
action  it  imposed  on  the  limbs;  and  mistaken 
by  the  Spaniards  for  their  word  dengue^ 
prudery,  which  verv  well  also  agrees  with 
stiffness  or  constrami  The  Spuiish  term 
prevailed,  and  became  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease.] A  febrile  epidemic  disease,  the 
symptoms  of  which  resemble  those  that 
would  accompany  a  misiture  of  scarlet  fever 
and  riienmatism. 

DeniaUe  (d6-nl'a-blX  a,  [See  Diht.]  That 
may  be  denied  or  contradicted. 

Denial  (dd-nTalX  n.  [See  Dint.]  1.  The  act 
of  denying,  contradicting,  refusing,  or  dis- 
owning. '  Hence  with  denial  vain.  Milton. 
2.  An  assertion  that  an  afllrmation  or  state- 
ment made  is  untrue;  a  nmtion;  a  con- 
tradiction. 'An  entire  denuU  of  the  mir- 
acles.' Treneh.—Z,  Refusal  to  grant;  the 
negation  of  a  request  or  petition;  the  con- 
trary to  grant,  aUowanee,  or  eoneeeeion:  as. 
his  reauest  or  application  met  wlui  a 
direct  aenioL—i.  A  rejection  or  refusing  to 
acknowledge;  a  disowning;  a  refusing  to 
receive  or  embrace;  as,  a  denial  of  Ood; 
a  denial  of  the  fidth  or  the  truth.  — 
Denial  qf  one't  eelf,  a  declining  of  some 
gratiflcation;  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or 
propensities. 

DeniChl,  DenlZ  (den'i-chS,  denlksX  n.  A 
Japanese  idol  with  three  heads  and  forty 
hands.  The  heads  symbolise  the  sun,  moon, 
and  elements,  and  the  forty  hands  the 
bounty  of  nature. 

Denier  (dd*nl'6rX  n.  One  who  denies  or  con- 
tradicts; one  who  refuses  or  rejects;  a  dis- 
owner;  one  who  does  not  own,  avow,  or 
acknowledge;  as.  a  denier  of  a  fact,  or  of 
the  faith,  or  of  Christ 

Denlert  (de'ni-^rX  n.  [Fr. .  from  L  denariue. 
See  Dbmarius.]  A  small  denomination  of 
French  money,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  son. 
'  My  kingdom  to  a  beggarly  denier.*    Shak. 


The  act 


Denlgratet  (de^-gr&tX«.t  [L.  denigro— 
de,  and  nigra,  to  blacken,  from  niger/bUclL  ] 
To  blacken;  to  make  black.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Denlgratlont  (de-ni-grt'shonX  n.   The 
of  making  black;  a  blackening.    Boyle. 

Denim  (den'iml  n.  A  coarse  cotton  drilling 
used  for  overalls. 

Denlson  (de^ni-znX  n.  The  same  as  Deniun. 

Denttrate  (d6-ni'tr&tX  v.t  To  set  nitric  add 
free  from. 

Denltratlon  (dS-nl-tr&'shonX  n.  A  disen- 
gaging of  nitric  acid. 

DenltrUy  (dd-nifri-flX  v.t  To  deprive  of 
nitre.  'Denitrified  sulphuric  acicC'  Pep. 
Sney. 

DenlBatlon(de-ni-z&'shonXn.  [SeeDBirmEN.] 
The  act  of  making  one  a  denisen,  subject, 
or  citizen. 

A  TaM  number  of  charten  c€  deHtMoH^n  were 
(rrantcd  to  particular  persons  of  Irish  descent  from 
the  reign  of  lienry  II.  downwards,  which  nve  them 
and  tlieir  posterity  the  full  Uithrights  St  English 
subjects.  Hallam. 

Denlset  (de-nlzT.  v.t  To  make  a  denixen, 
subject^  or  citizen  of;  to  naturalize. 

There  was  a  private  act  made  for  dtninttg  the 
chUdren  of  Richard  HilL  Strypt. 

Denlien  (de'ni-zn),  n.  [The  origin  of  this 
word  has  oeen  disputed.  Wedgwood,  how- 
ever, is  no  doubt  right  in  taking  it  from 
O.  Fr.  deinuin,  one  living  within  a  city,  from 
deine,  dene,  Fr.  dane,  in,  within,  a  contr.  of 
L.  de  intue,  from  within,  and  thus  opposed 
to/oreian.  '  In  the  Liber  Albns  of  the  city 
of  London  the  Fr.  deimeint  the  original  of 
the  English  word,  is  constantly  opposed  to 
foreign,  applied  to  traders  within  and  with- 
out ttie  privileges  of  the  city  franchise  re- 
spectively.' Wedgwood.]  L  In  .^i^titA  tov, 
an  alien  who  is  made  a  subject  by  the  sove- 
reign's letters  patent,  holding  a  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  anatural  bom  subject 
A  denizen  cannot  sit  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament or  hold  any  civil  or  military  olRce 
of  trust  Hence— 2.  A  stranger  admitted  to 
residence  and  certain  rights  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Ye  gods. 
Natives,  or  deMisent,  of  blest  abodes.       Dfyden. 

&  A  citizen;  a  dweller;  an  inhabitant    *De- 
nixene  of  air.'    Pope. 

Denlien  (de'ni-znX  v.t  To  make  a  denizen; 
to  admit  to  reddence  with  certain  rights 


iTp  (de'ni 
nizen. 


•zn-shipX  n.    State  of 


and  privileges;  to  enfranchise. 

Denliensbui 
being  a  de 

Denk  (dengkX  <>•    Same  as  Dink.    [Scotch.] 

Dennet  (dcn'netX  n.  A  lights  open,  two- 
wheeled  carriage  for  travelling,  resem- 
bling a  gig. 

Denemln&ble  (dS-nom'in-a-blX  a.  [See 
Denominate.]  That  may  be  denominated 
or  named.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Denominate  (dd-nom'in-itX  v.t  pret  A  pp. 
denominated;  ppr.  denominating.  [L.  deno- 
mMo— <f0,intens.,  and  nomtno,  to  name.  See 
Name.]  To  name;  to  give  a  name  or  epithet 
to;  as,  a  race  of  intelligent  beings  denomi" 
noted  MAN;  actions  are  denommated  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  according  to  their  char- 
acter.—Stn.  To  name,  call,  style,  designate. 

Denominate  (d6-nomln-4tX  a.  In  arith. 
denoting  a  number  which  expresses  the  kind 
of  unit  treated  of;  qualimng:  opposed  to 
extract;  thus,  seven  pounde  is  a  denominate 
number,  while  seven,  without  reference  to 
concrete  units,  is  abetraet. 

l>enomlnatlon(dd-nom'in-4''8honXn.  iThe 
act  of  naniing.— 2.  A  name  or  appellation; 
a  vocal  sound,  customarily  used  to  express 
a  thing  or  aquality  in  discourse;  as,  all  men 
fall  under  the  denomination  of  sinners: 
actions  fall  under  the  denomination  of  good 
or  bad.— 8.  A  class,  society,  or  collection  of 
individuals,  called  by  the  same  name;  a 
sect;  as,  a  denomination  of  Christians. 

Denominational  (d6-nomln-4''shon-alX  a. 
Pertaining  to  or  characterizing  a  deiMmi- 
nation. 

Their  zeal  wascMeiy  shown  in  the  defence  of  their 
dtttctMmatiotuU  differences.  Buckle. 

Denomlwattonallim  (d«'nom'hi-i''shon-al- 
izmX  n.  The  system  of  persons  separating 
into  different  churches  or  denominations, 
in  accordance  with  their  distinctive  reli- 
gious opinions;  a  denominational  or  class 
spirit;  adherence  or  devotion  to  a  deno- 
mination. 

Wehave  'inflexional." seasonal.*  'denominational.' 
and.  not  content  with  this,  in  dissenting  magazines 
at  least,  the  monstrous  birth. '  dottHinationmiiTm' 

Trtnch. 

Denominationally  (d«-nom'in-i"shon-al- 

liX  ode.    E^  denomination  or  sect 

Denomlnaaye  (d6-nom'in-4t-ivX  a.  LThst 


gives  a  name;  that  confers  a  distinot  app^ 
lation. 

ComtutatH/t  names  have  hence  been  also  caBed 
demcmimatime.  because  the  subject  which  thtf  <Seao> 
minate  is  dtn^mmuted  bjr,  or  reccires  a  name  frota, 
the  attribute  which  they  connote.  y.  S,  MiiL 

2.  That  obtains  a  distinct  name  or  appella- 
tion; that  is  distinctively  designated. 

The  least  4<nMMiiMiMw  part  of  time  b  a  mittotc 

C«dber. 

Denomtnatlye  (dd-nom'in-U-ivX  n.  That 
which  has  the  character  of  a  denominatioo: 
spedflcally,  in  gra%n.  a  verb  formed  from  a 
noun  either  substantive  or  adjective. 

Denomtnatlyely  (d6-nom'in-4t-iv-ifx  a4«. 

]^  denomination. 

Denominator  (dft-nom'in-it-teX  n.  He  who 
or  that  which  olves  a  name:  be  from  whom 
or  that  from  which  a  name  u  derived. 


Eber.  the  Father  of  the  Hebrews,  and  < 
ftrr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Ltgh^fitaL 

Spedflcally,  (a)  in  ariCA.  that  number  plaoad 
below  the  line  in  vulgar  fractions.  whSefa 
shows  into  how  many  parts  the  integer  is 
divided.  Thus  in  f,  6  is  the  deinamiinaHar^ 
showing  that  the  integer  is  divided  into  Ave 
parts;  and  Uie  numerator  S  shows  how  many 
parts  are  taken,  that  is,  three-fifths.  (6)  la 
aXg.  the  expression  in  a  vulgar  fraction  under 
the  line  signifying  division. 

In  this  sense  the  4tn»minator}Aviic^  aeccMarfly  a 
number,  but  may  be  any  expressioa,  ciiher  po«imc 
or  negative,  real  or  imaginary.  MmL  Did, 

DenotaUe  (d6-n0f a-blX  o^  That  maj  be 
denoted  or  maiked. 

Denotate(dd-n6t^Xv-^  To  denote, 
terms  denotate  a  longer  time.'    Bue 

Denotation  (d«-nd-t4'shonX  n.  [L. 
tio,  a  maiidng  or  pointing  out,  from  denatm^ 
denotatum.  See  Denote.]  The  act  of  de- 
noting or  marking  off;  separation;  distinct 
tion,  as  by  name.    J.  &  Mill 

Denotatiye  (dft-ndt'a-tivX  a.  Having  power 
to  denote. 

What  are  the  effects  of  sickneMt  Thcahcradea 
it  produces  is  so  ^!rw«teMv.  that  a  peison  b  kaowa 
to  De  sick  by  those  who  never  saw  htm  in  bcakh. 

Denote  (dd-ndt[X  v.t  pret  A  pp.  denoied; 
ppr.  denoting,  (t.  denote,  to  nuuk.  to  point 
out,  to  denote— de,  intens.,  and  nolo,  to 
mark,  from  nota,  a  mariL]  L  1V>  mark;  to 
signify  by  a  visible  sign;  to  indicate;  to 
express;  as,  the  character  x  denotes  multi- 
plication. 

TIs  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 


That  can  d€n0te  me  truly. 


SkmM. 


2.  To  be  the  sign  or  nrmptom  of;  to  show; 
to  indicate;  as,  a  quick  pulse  denote*  (ever. 
—Note,  Denote,  Connote,  See  under  Cos- 
NOTE.— 8tn.  To  indicate,  express^  show,  be* 
token,  imply. 

Denotement  (di-ndfmentX  n.  Sign;  indi- 
cation. *  Close  denotemente  workmg  from 
the  heart'    Shak. 

Dfaooement (de-ntt-miU^X  ^  [Fr.,trom<i^ 
nouer,  to  untie— de,  priv.,  and  nouer,  to  tie: 
L.  nodo.]  A  fVench  tenn  natnralhed  in 
England,  and  signifying  the  winding  up 
or  catastrophe  m  a  plot,  as  of  a  novel, 
drama,  &c.;  the  solution  of  any  mystcfy. 
the  issue,  9M  of  any  course  of  ocmduct;  the 
event 

A  great  draaaatk  poem,  by  the  selection  of  its  dur- 
acters  and  of  the  actions  and  events  that  cahlhii  or 
develop  them.  .  .  .  bytheevohitioaof  the  plot.  .  . 
by  the  gradual  and  natural  movement  of  the  actiea 
towards  the  dentutmemi,  compresses  into  brief  ca»> 
pass  a  lepresentatjon  of  the  nioral  life  of  maa. 

/v.  Cmivd, 

Denounce  (d€-nounsO.  v.t  pret  A  pp.  de- 
nouneed;  ppr.  denouneing.  (Fr.  dinioncer; 
L.  denunfiars—de,  down,  and  nuiUiore,  to 
tell,  declare.]  1.  To  declare  solemnly;  to 
proclaim  in  a  threatening  manno ;  to  an- 
nounce or  declare,  9m  a  threat 

I  tUntuna  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  thai  sniely 
perish.  ueut.  ssa.  ta 

So  we  say*  to  denounce  war.  to  denmmm 
wrath.— 1  To  threaten  by  some  outwanl 
sign  or  expression. 

His  look  dtnmtmctd  revenge.  Jfjaw. 

8.  To  inform  against;  to  aocuie;  as,  to  d*> 
notinos  one  for  neglect  of  duty, 
for  a  heretic'    Dr.  H.  More. 

Denounoement  (d6-nounslnentx  n- 
declaration  of  a  menace,  or  of  evfl;  denun- 
ciation.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Denonnoer  (d^nouns'teX  "•  One  who  de* 
nounoes,  or  oedares  a  menace. 


Here  comes  the  sad  dtmtmmtr  otmf  faia. 

Do  nOTO  (d«  D</v6X    [L.]  Anew;  tram  the 
beginning. 


Fate,  fir,  fat,  fftU;       m«.  met.  h«r;       pine,  pin;     ndte,  not,  mOve;       tfibe,  tub.  bull;       oil,  pound;      11,  Be.  abnae;     JT,  Be.  ligL 


DMlw(d«iu),a.  [Fr.danH;!  dnitut. thick.] 
1.  Clote;  compMt;  lumg  lU  uamUtnsst 
pirtidoMl)' nnltcd;  Ihlck^  u.  ■!(*»•  bodxi 
dtHM  ilr;  ■dfliodondpTloc— ICiowdel 


bjcuUngpuUifiDf  e>rth,  turf,  ODdituLibLe 
Into  tiMp*.  which  tn  banied  into  ubei  lor 

I>MUllT('1<iu'l'tl).  n.  (L  rfmnbu.  thlckneu, 
from  dmtu,  thick.)  The  qniUly  of  being 
dtOM,  clou,  or  compmcl:  cIokdsm  nt  cou- 
Mltnenl  puta ;  cimpictuHi.  Dtniitv  li 
opposed  to  ranfy;  and  In  phjilcs  thP  (Jen- 
lilv  of  B  bodf  Indlcmtei  the  qnanUtjF  of 
matter  contidntd  In  It,  nnder  m  glvsn  bulk. 
If  ■  bodr  of  aqnal  bulk  with  Hiothsr  li  of 
donbls  Uw  dsniit]',  it  contilni  double  the 
aiuattt]F  ol  nutter.  Or  U  >  body  contiin 
the  •uDcqniuiUty  of  Duilteru  another,  bat 
under  a  leai  bulk,  Iti  denilty  li  gre&ter  In 

the  other.  Hence,  the  denilty  Ih  direatly 
proportloDal  to  the  qaantltTot  matter,  and 
Inrenely  proportkHul  to  the  balk  or  mag- 
nitude. Tho  tebtlTS  qoantltlea  uf  nutter 
In  bodlet  «T»  known  nj  their  graTlij  or 
weight,  and  when  k  body,  nau,  or  quantity 
of  matter  la  apoken  <^,  tla  weight  or  gnilij 
laa]inyiundenlai>d,lhmtb«lliathB  praner 

**  ~  walj^ta  of  different  bodies,  ol  equal 

.   ..a,  ladlcaf"" •—•^— 

Daat''     ■• 


I  A  mark  made  by  a  blow,  u  a  gap  or 
notch;  eipeclally,  a  hollow  or  depreailon 
made  on  the  ■nrfiica  of  a  lolld  bodr:  u  in- 

Dant  (dent).  vX   To  make  a  dent  or  amall 

hollow.    See  IDDEIIT. 
Dant  (dentin.    [L.  dtnt,  dmlw,  a  tootlU  A 

comb,  metallic  bruih.  or  card :  alio,  *  cane 


rifnj,  dffifu,  l  ,    _    ....  , 

to  the  teeth.—K.  In  iram.  fcraud  or  pro 
nounced  bj  tbe  teeth,  with  the  aid  of  Uu 
tongue;  la,  d  and  1  are  dunfol  letter*.- 
Dental  formula,  an  arrangement  of  ajm. 
boU  and  niunbert  tued  to  dgnlly  the  aum 
her  and  klnda  of  teeth  of  a  munralferoui 
aolaaL  and  uauallj  tonning  the  mala  elc 
ment  In  lla  generic  character.  Thiu  thi 
(fantol /ormubi  ol  cata  or  the  genu  FelL 

i-:>iyc». '«la|.  »«-•> 

which  ilgnlfiea  that  they  have  three  Inciaon 


law.  and  two  pnunDUnoD  each  aide  Mthe 
each  Jaw.    The  itnlal  /nrmaJa  of  man  la ; 

Danta)  (dsn-til).  n.  An  artlcDlaUon  or  letter 
formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue 
againal  the  upper leatli,  or  agabut  the  gum 
thai  coven  the  root  ol  the  upper  tealR  ai 
d,  I,  dft  (that  ta  CA  aoft,  aa  Id  Uur>,  and  lA. 

DontaUdaCden-tal'l.dil,  •>.  pi.  Tooth-ahella, 
a  family  ol  clrrlhruohlale  mollnaca.  con- 
alatlng  of  the  eingle  genua  Dentallum  (which 

DoBtaUnm  (den-Ull-um),  n.  [I.  d«u,  a 
tooth.]  A  genua  of  gaiteropodouimoUuaca. 
the  ihel]  of  which  conilita  of  a  tubular 
arcuated  cone,  open  at  both  endi,  and  re- 
tenibl^  the  tuak  of  an  elephant  Ui  minia- 
ture. There  are  muiy  ipeclea  known  by  the 
cnmmnn  name  of  tooth -ihelU. 

DBntail>(deii-tA'rl-a),n.  Coral-root. a trenoi 
ol  plants,  aat  or  Jer  Cruclfe™.  The  ipecli 


BK.1, 


wort.    The  ttem-le 
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whorla  of  thiee,  and  the  floweiB  are  large 
and  purple.  There  are  about  twenty  spedea, 
nstlrea  of  lemiienite  countries.  S.  6ul- 
Ai/rrn  Is  the  onlT  British  species;  It  la  a  nre 
pUnl  la  woods  and  ooptet  in  the  aouth-eait 
of  England. 

DantUT  (den'ta-rIX  ".     The  bone  In  the 
InwnF  fsw  of  Bshes  and  rsptilea  Uut  sup- 
is  teeth.  It  Is  aaslogotu  to  the  lower 

Itary  (den'ta-ri),  a.  Relstlng  to  the  teeth 
deuutlon:  beailBg  teeth;  aa,  the  dsnfarv 
bone  In  ilahea. 

Doit«Ltk(den-U'M),  n.    [L,  toothed  (rerle- 
bruLl    In  anal,  the  aacond  Tertebra  or  axil 
of  Qie  neck.    It  dUlen  from 
the  other  cervlca]  Tortebno 
In  baling  a  tooth-Uke  (odon- 
toid) process  at  the  upper 


Drati 


itlfid,  Ac. 

^jntato-iinnatB  (denttt-iln-D-ltV  a.  In 
boC.  baring  a  form  biteruiedlate  between 
dentate  and  alnuala.   Written  also  i)mtaEo- 

on).  H,      Dentition 


I  (denized),  c 

with  Uttle  hollows. 
Dantti  (den'tel),  n.    i 


ed;  Impressed 

■s  Dtata  (which 

DanWla  (den-t«tO.  a  [Ft.,  from  L  dsolf- 
sulus,  dim.  of  dens,  dtritit,  s  looth.]  Lace; 
ibllng  lace. 


coidcal  teeth,  hooked  Inward,  ai 
ceedlngly  Toradou*,  D.  vaigariM,  tne  aen- 
tai  of  the  Bomans,  called  also  the  tonr- 
tooUied  epami,  •ometlmes  attains  the 
length  ol  i  feel  and  the  weight  of  SO  to 
SO  lT«  It  l>  taken  In  gtut  numbers  in  the 
mouths  of  the  riven  ia  DalmitlB  and  Che 
LeTsnt,  and  forms  an  Important  artlds  of 

DanUolatden'tl-klXn.  [L  dentinilu.allttle 
tooth,  dim.  of  dent,  dnfif    a  tooth]    A 

]^UOIllkt«^'l£nttonl!K&  (den-tlk^-Ut. 
den-tUffl-UtAl),  a.  (L.  d«nf jcufaius.  See 
DUITKTLB.]  1.  HaTing  small  teeth;  aa,  a 
ibntiRilaia  leaf,  oalrr,  or  seed.—!.  Is  srdi. 
foirnsd  Into  dentils. 

DanUeolatalr  (den-Uk^Ut-ll).  a<f>.  In  a 
dentdcolate  manner;  aa,  dtnaeuiaUtj/  ser- 
istadi  diaHevlaltlf  dilated,  Ac 

DanUonUtttom  (den-tlk'n^-ihon),  n.  The 
sUte  of  being  set  with  small  teeth  ornotches. 

DanUotUa  (den'tl-kUX  n.  [See  DntlCLK] 
™.,  ...  — ,]ecung  put  of  ■  oomlce.  on 


The  Bat  p 


DantlfitotOT  (den't)-lak-Mr). 


''■a'^atM  1 


id  Dvro.  to  carry.)  Bearing 
th;  aupplled  with  teeth. 
Dantll    (dcD'Ul), 

1    n.   [L  dans,  dni- 

tit.  a  tooth.]  Id 
arcA.  one  or  the 
little  cnbei  into 


dlTldsd? 


(whlcl 


-kt-ed).  a,    Formed  Uke 

harliv  teeth. 

■"—  (den-Ul-fc'shon),  n    Dentltkin 


eiu,  a  tooth, 
for  cleanbw 

'(den'tll),  n.   In  esncA.  a  small  tooth 

t).  n.     One 


like  that  of     - . 
DftntUoqnlat  (del 
who  practises  deni 


i-tU'o-kwl),  n. 
iod  tovuDT.  Id  ep 


,  , ...  ...    |L  d, 

dtntiM,  a  tooth,  and  tovuDr.  to  speak.  ]  ' 
praotlce  ol  speaking  Ihnngh  the  teel 
with  the  iMthdowd. 

DanflBi,  Dantia  (dentlnX  n.  (L  dm. 
JtiMt,  a  tooth.]  The  lyory  tiMue  lying 
below  Iba  enamel  and  constituting  the  body 
of  the  tooth,  it  comlala  ol  an  oiganlied 
animal  baala,  disposed  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tnmely  minute  tnW  and  ccUs  and  of  earthi' 

S^tlJUl  (den'tln-alX  a  Pertaining  to  the 
dentine.— ZItnttnal  tubii,  the  minnle  tube* 
ol  the  dentine  or  Itoit  tissue  ot  the  tooth. 
They  diverge  from  the  pulp-carl  ty,  or  hollow 
ol  the  tooth,  and  proceed  with  a  sll^tly 
wavy  oonrse  at  right  angles  to  the  outer 

DantlnMtar  (den-tI-ros't«r),  n.  A  bird  of 
the  tribe  Dentlroitres. 


tI«l,den-t]-roc'(nI),a.  Having  a  tooth-like 
_prDcess  on  the  bosk,  as  In  (he  Dentlroilro*. 
nuitlrilitrM  (den^tl-ros'Irfi),  n.  pi,    [L. 


1  proccH  on  esch  dde  ol  the  margin  of 
uiv  upper  mandible.  They  are  rapacloui. 
and  prey  on  smaller  and  weaker  blrda.  The 
butcher  birds,  shrikes,  ftc,  belong  to  this 
tribe. 

DMItlgMlp  (den'tl-skalp),  n.  (L.  dnu  dnt. 
til,  a  tooui.  and  ualpo,  to  Bcr«pe.]  An  In- 
•Inmient  for  scraping  or  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Dantlat  (den'tlst),  n.  One  who  nukes  it  hla 
basbiese  to  cleaa  and  extract  teeth,  repair 
them  when  diseased,  and  replace   them 


MnntlM  (dea^ItV  e.  i.  pret.  A  pp.  d«nt> 
ppr.  dctmrlRtf.  [L.  d0fu,  a  tooth.]  Tore 


.     [L.  dens,  denfis,  a 


or^vetta 


DanloM  (dentoldX  a 

tooth,  and  Q.  lidot,  i.. _ _ 

bling  a  tooth:  ahaped  like  a  tooth. 

I>antOllIinal(den'lo.ling-gwal),a.  [L.(biu. 
■feuNt,  iioolh,  andllfviiii,  the  tongue.]  A 
term  applied  to  a  conaonant  pronoiniced  by 
applying  the  tongne  to  the  teeth,  or  to  the 
gumlmmedlateW  above  them;  lluguadental. 

DaDtoUlvnal  (den'to-Ung-awal),  it  A  con- 
sonant pronounced  by  applying  the  tongue 
to  the  tooth,  or  to  the  gum  immediately 
above  them;  a  llnguadenlal:  as,  d,  t,  r 

Dantnra  (den'tfir),  n.     In  deiiHiriTv,  ■  term 

a  whole  set  (B/uU  dfof"! 
DanlT  (detfti),  - 
IScoiIch.- 


ita  (dA-Dfld'At),  « I,  pret.  A  pp.  d<- 
-*-  - —    'enuddC^.    [L  denudo — 


El,  Pr,  ton;      ng,  stiy;      (B.  lAen;  th,  lAlni 


r,  islgi    wh,  vAlg;    ah,  k 


DSNUDATE 
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DEPART 


de,  and  nudo,  to  make  bare,  from  nudus, 
naked.]    To  strip;  to  denude.    Hammond. 

Denudate,  Denudated  (de-nad'at,  dd-nud'- 

&t-ed),  a.  [L.  denudatu$,  naked,  pp.  of  de- 
nxtdo.  See  Denude.]  l.  In  hot.  appearing 
naked,  aa  plants  when  flowers  appear  before 
Uie  leaves.— 2.  In  geoL  denuded.  See  Denu- 
dation. 

Denudation  (dd-nQd-&'shonX  n.  L  The  act 
of  str^piiiff  off  covering;  a  making  bare. — 
2.  In  gcoL  the  act  of  removing  the  surface 
of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  water,  either 
gradual  or  violent;  the  carrying  away,  by 
the  action  of  running  water,  of  a  portion  of 
the  solid  materials  of  the  land,  oy  which 
the«anderlying  rooks  are  laid  bara 

Denude  (dg-nudO,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  denuded; 
ppr.  denuding,  f  L.  deiMtdo—de,  and  nudo, 
to  make  bare,  mim  nudua,  naked.]  To 
divest  of  all  covering;  to  make  bare  or 
naked;  to  strip.  '  Denude  a  vine-bnmch  of 
its  leaves.'  Bay.—Srv.  To  strip,  divest^  lay 
bare,  uncover,  dismantle. 

Denuded  (dg-nad'edX  P-  and  a.  Stripped: 
divested  of  covering;  laid  bare.— Denuded 
rock$,  in  geoL  rocks  exposed  by  ibe  action 
of  denudation.    See  Denudation. 

Denumeratlon  (d6-nA'me-ra''shon),  n.  In 
law,  the  act  of  present  payment 

Denun(date  (dl-nun'sl-at  or  dd-nun'shi-fttX 
v.L  [L.  denuntiot  denurUiatum.  See  De- 
nounce.] To  denounce  (which  see).  'An 
exigent  interest  to  denuneiaU  this  new 
work.'    Burke. 

Denunciation  (dd-nun'si-&''shon  or  d§-nun'- 
shi-&"Bhon).  n.  [L.  denuntiatio,  from  denun- 
tio.  See  Denounce.]  L  The  act  of  de- 
nouncing.—2.  t  Publication;  proclamation; 
annunciation;  preaching;  as,  a  faithful  de- 
nuneiation  of  me  gospel 

She  ix  tut  my  wife. 
Save  that  we  do  the  deMutuiatioM  lack 
Of  outward  order.  ShoM. 

8.  Solemn  or  formal  declaration  accompa- 
nied M'ith  a  menace;  or  the  declaration  of 
intended  evU;  proclamation  of  a  threat;  a 
public  menace;  as,  a  denundfUion  of  war 
or  at  wrath.  '  Uttering  bold  denunciations 
ot  ecclesiastical  error.'  MoUey. — 1  In  SeoU 
law,  the  act  by  which  a  person  who  has  dis- 
obeyed the  charce  given  on  letters  of  hom- 
ing is  proclaimed  outlawed  or  a  rebel  The 
proclamation,  before  a  recent  Diligence  Act. 
used  to  be  made  by  a  measenger-at-arms  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh,  or  the  market-cross  of  the  head 
burgh  or  the  county  within  which  the  party 
chaiiged  redded. 

Denundatiye  (dfi-nun'si-it-iv  or  d^nun'- 
shi-4t-ivX  A-  Partaking  of  the  character  of 
a  denunciation;  denunciatory;  prone  to  de- 
nunciation; ready  to  denounce.  'The  da- 
morons,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorantly  denun- 
eiative.     Farrar. 

Denunciator  (d6-nun'si-&t-«r  or  dd-nun'shi- 
&t-6r).  n.  L  He  that  denounces;  one  who 
publishes  or  proclaims,  especially  intended 
evil ;  one  who  threatens.— 2.  One  who  lays 
an  Information  against  another. 

The  dtnuHtimigr  doe*  not  make  liimadf  a  partr  in 
Judgment,  as  the  accuser  does  Ayiiffc. 

Denunciatory  (dft-nun'si-a-to-ri  or  dd-nun'- 
shi-a-to-riX  a.  JEtelating  to  or  implying  de- 
nunciation; containing  a  public  threat;  com- 
mbkatory. 

Denwere,t  n.    Doubt    C%at<«er. 

Deny  (d6-nI0,  v.t  pret  &  pp.  denied;  ygst. 
denying.  (Fr.  d4nier;  L.  denego—de,  intens. , 
and  nego,  to  say  no,  which  Pott  regards  as 
formed  from  neo,  nor.]  L  To  contradict;  to 
gainsay:  to  declare  a  statement  or  position 
not  to  be  true.  We  deny  what  another  savs. 
or  we  deny  a  proposition.  We  denu  the 
truth  ot  an  assertion,  or  the  assertion  itself. 
2.  Torofuse  to  grant;  as,  we  asked  for  bread, 
and  the  man  denied  us  it 

Denitd  his  heart  his  dearest  wish.      TtHt^yscH. 
8.  Not  to  afford;  to  withhold. 

Who  finds  not  ProTidence  all  rood  and  wise. 
Alike  in  wliat  he  gives,  and  what  ^ttties  f    Pope. 

I  care  not.  Fortune,  what  yon  me  demy: 
You  cannot  r<d>  me  of  free  Nature's  grace. 

ThontsoH. 

4.  To  disown;  to  refuse  or  ne^ect  to  ac- 
knowledge; not  to  confess;  to  disavow;  to 
reject 

Here's  a  TiHain  that  would  foce  me  down  .  .  .  that 
I  did  d«ny  my  wife  and  child.  Shak. 

He  that  tUnieth  me  before  men. shall  beifrK^a/be> 
fore  the  angels  of  God.  Luke  xiL  9. 

I  had  well  hoped  thou  woold'st  hare  denitd  Beat- 
rice, that  I  migot  have  cudgelled  tliee  out  of  thy 
single  life.  SMoM. 

6.t  To  contradict;  to  repel 

That  I  can  deny  t>y  a  drcurostance.       Shah, 


—To  deny  onel't  »e{f,  to  decline  the  gratifi- 
cation of  appetites  or  desires;  to  refrain 
from:  to  abstain;  as,  the  temperate  man  de- 
nies nim»e{f  the  free  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors; I  deny  myeel/  the  pleasure  of  your 
company.— Stn.  To  contradict,  gainsay,  dis- 
allow, refuse,  withhold,  disavow,  disclaim, 
renounce,  abjure. 

Deny  (d§-ni7,  v.i.  l.  To  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive; to  refuse;  not  to  comply. 

If  proudly  he  d€$iy. 
Let  better  counsels  be  his  guides.    Chaptnan. 

2.  To  reject;  to  refuse. 

They  nerer  wear 
Deserved  favours  that  deny  to  take 
When  they  are  offered  freely,    y.  FleUker. 

Denylngly  (dS-nring-liX  ado.   In  a  manner 
indTcattug  denial 
How  hard  you  look  and  how  dtmyiiigtyi  Tennyson. 

Deobstruct  (d^-ob-struktT,  v.t  [L.  de,  and 
cbeirxM,  to  stop— 06,  in  the  way  of,  and 
ftruo,  to  pile.]  To  remove  obstructions  or 
impediments  to  a  passage;  to  cleiir  from 
anytliing  tliat  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids 
in  the  proper  ducts  of  the  body;  as,  to  cfe- 
(Mruot  the  pores  or  laoteala. 

Deobstruent  (dS-ol/strn-enti  a.  In  med. 
removing  obstructions;  haifing  power  to 
clear  or  open  the  natui*al  ducts  of  the  fluids 
and  secretions  of  the  body;  resolving  visci- 
dities; aperient 

Deobstruent  (d$-ob'stru-entX  n.  In  med. 
a  medicine  which  removea  obstructions  and 
opens  the  natural  passages  of  the  fluids  of 
the  bodv,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  vessels; 
an  i^Mrient;  as,  calomel  is  a  powerful  deofr- 
etruenX. 

Deoculate  (d§-ok'Q-liit>.  v.t.  [L.  de,  priv., 
and  ocvlus,  an  eye.]  To  deprive  of  eyes  or 
eye-sight;  to  blind.    Lamb.    [Ludicrous.] 

Deodand  (dd'd-dandX  n.  (L  Deo  datidus,  to 
be  given  to  God.  ]  Formerlv,  in  Engliah  law, 
a  personal  chattel  which  had  been  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  death  of  a  rational 
creature,  and  for  that  reason  given  to  Ood. 
that  is,  forfeited  to  the  king  u>  be  applied 
to  pious  uses  and  distributed  in  ahns  by  his 
high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  ran  over  a 
man  and  killed  him,  the  cart  was  by  law 
forfeited  as  a  deodand.  The  crown,  how- 
ever, most  frequently  granted  the  ririit  to 
deodands,  within  certidn  limits,  either  to 
individuals,  for  an  estate  of  inherttanoe,  or 
aa  annexed  to  lands.  Deodanda  were  abol- 
ished hi  1840. 

For  love  should  like  a  deodand 

Stin  fall  to  the  owner  of  the  land.      Hmdihrms. 

Deodar  (de-d-dArO.  n.  [Skr.  detwddru.  that 
is,  divine  tree.]  In  India,  a  word  applied  to 
different  fareea,  principally  of  the  nat  onler 
Ck)nif  ersD,  according  as  they  are.  at  the  par- 
ticular placcL  held  sacred  by  the  Hindua. 
In  Kumaon  this  name  is  given  to  the  Cednia 
Deodara,  nearly  related  to  the  oedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  has  become  its  popular  name 
in  this  country.  At  Simla  the  name  ii  given 
to  the  Cupregsxju  tonUoea. 

Deodate  (de'6-<l&tX  n.  [L.  Deo  datum,  given 
toQod.1  A  gift  or  offering  to  Qod;  a  thing 
offered  in  the  name  of  Ood. 

Of  this  sort,  whatsoever  their  corhan  contained, 
wherein  that  blessed  willow's  d!f0i£«/r  was  laid  up. 

Mooter. 

Deodorant  (dd-^ddr-ant),  n.  A  deodorinr 
(which  seei 

I>eodorliatlon  (d£-«'dto-lz-&''shonX  «w  The 
act  or  process  of  correcting  or  removing 
any  foul  or  noxious  effluvia  Uiroogh  chemi- 
cal or  other  agmcy,  aa  by  quicklune,  chlo- 
ride of  Ihne.  dec 

Deodorlie  (de-o'd^r-Iz),  v.L  pret  A  lyp.  de- 
odorized;ypt.deodoritinq.  [Prefix  d^,  priv., 
and  odortxe  (which  see).]  To  deprive  of 
odour  or  smell,  especially  of  fetid  odour  re- 
sulting from  impurities;  to  diaiufect;  aa, 
charcoal  or  quicklime  deodorieet  night-soiL 

Deodoriaer  (dd-yd^r-ig-fr),  n.  That  which 
deprivea  of  odour;  spedflcally,  a  substance 
which  has  the  power  of  destroyhig  fetid 
effluvia,  as  chlorine,  chloride  of  aino,  nitrate 
of  lead,  Ac. 

Deoneratet  (dft-on'tr-fttX  v.t  [L.  deanero, 
deoneratum,  to  disburthen— da.  priv.,  and 
onero,  to  burthen,  from  onus,  omrii,  a  bur- 
then]   To  nuload. 

DeontolOffloal  (de-oii'to4o'jik-aIX  a.  Be- 
lating  to  deontology. 

Deontologiet  (d^-on-toKo-jiitX  n.  One 
versed  in  deontology. 

Deontology  (d€-on-toVo-ji),  n.  [Or.  deon, 
ppr.  neut  of  dei,  it  behoves,  that  which  is 
binding  or  right,  and  <os^,  diaooune.1  The 
science  of  duty;  a  term  assigned  \jj  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jeremy  Bentham  to  their  own 


doctrine  of  ethics,  which  is  founded  cm  the 
principle  of  judging  of  actions  by  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  happiness. 
Deopercttlate  (de-d-p^rlui-latx  a.  In  &ot 
a  term  applied  to  mosses  when  the  operco- 
lum  does  not  separate  spontaneoody  ttom 
the  spore-cases. 

Deoppllate  (iie-op'pi-i&tx  v.  t   (L.  d«.  priv. . 

and  oppilo.  ovpilatum,  to  Uock  up,  from 
op,  for  ob,  in  the  way  of,  and  ptto,  pMUum, 
to  press  closa]  To  free  from  obstmctkiaa; 
to  clear  a  passage.    [Rare.] 

Deoi»piIanon  (dS-op'pi-la^shonX  m  The 
removal  of  obstructions.    [Rare.  J 

DeoppUatiye(de-op'pi-lat-ivX&  Deobstm- 
ent;  aperient    [Rare.] 

Deoppllatiyet(deop'pi.ut.ivXii.  Amedt- 
cine  to  clear  obstructions.    [Rare.] 

Deordinatlont(de-or'din-i''shonXn-  V^de, 
priv.,  and  ordinatio,  a  setting  in  aider,  ar- 
rangement See  Oedinatiok.]  Disorder. 
'Excesa  of  liot  and  dro»-duum<m. '  Jer. 
Taylor. 

Deoeou]atet(d6-o6lcflIitX«.t  (Ldeceeth 
lor,  deoeculatua,  to  kiss  warmly— da,  intens. , 
and  oeculor,  to  kiia.  See  Osculate.]  to 
kiss. 

DeofiCttlatlont  (dd^wlEA-tt'^shonX  «.  A 
kissing. 

Deoxidate  (d6-ok'sid-&tX  v.t  pret  A  ppi 
deoaddaled;  ppr.  deoadaating.  [Prefix  de, 
priv..  and  oandate,  from  Or.  oaeye,  add.  ]  To 
deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce  from  the  state 
of  an  oxide. 

DeozidaUon(de-ok'sid-rshonXf>^  Ibeact 
or  process  of  reducing  from  the  state  ot  an 
oxide. 

Deozidisation(d€-ok'8id-Xs-4''shonXii^  De- 
oxidaUon. 

Deoxidise  (d§.ok'sid-ixX.  «.t  mt  A  pp.  da- 
oacidized;  j^r.  dccaiditiiut.    To  deoxiuata 

DeoTidiieinentt  DeoxiaiBement  (d^-ok'- 
sid-ia-ment),  n.  Deoxidatlon;  the  chemical 
process  of  the  abstraction  of  oxygen.  A 
compound  ot  a  metal  may,  for  instance,  ia 
many  cases  be  deoxidized  bv  heating  it  with 
carbon  or  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gai^  tai 
which  case  it  ia  subjected  to  the  pit>ccaa  of 
deoxidation.  and  the  metal  set  free. 

Deos^genate  (de-ok'si-jen-Atx  v.L  pnt  A 
pp.  deorygenaUd;  ppr.  deorygenating.  IDe 
and  oxygenate.  ]    To  dmuive  of  oxygen. 

Deoxygenatlon  (dC-oVsi-jen-i^'shiimX  n. 
The  act  or  operation  of  depriving  <rf  oxy- 
gen. 

Dei^alnt  (d«-pintO.  v.L  (Fr.  d^patndrv.  d^ 
peuU—de.  and  peindre,  L.  pingere,  to  paint] 

1.  To  paint;  to  picture;  to  repreaent  in 
colonra,  aa  by  painting  the  rrsfaMlannn  ol 

And  do  unwillinif  worship  to  the  saint, 
That  on  his  shield  depmmted  he  did  ace. 

2.  To  describe,  aa  in  words. 

In  a  few  words  you  shall  see  the  aatntc  of 
menMrable  penons  ...  depettnted*         noU^nd, 

8.  To  marlc  with,  or  aa  with,  colour;  to  atatn. 

'Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depai»L* 

Paitrfax. 

Depaintert  (d«-pinf «rX  m.    Andnter. 
Depart  (d«.pllrt^  v.t    [Fr.  4^parttr-de, 

and  parHr,  to  separate;  Pr.  drparttr,  8p. 

departir.    See  Part.]    L  To  go  or  move 

from:  used  absolutely  or  with  jrvm  before 

the  place  or  object  lot 


•oikii 


ifgt. 


He  that  hath  no 
tdtiVtok  depart 

Ikpeart/rom  ae.  je  cntMd,  Into 


2.  To  SO  from:  to  leave;  to  deaist,  aa  tran 
a  pracuoe;  to  forsake;  to  abandon. 


He  draved  unto  the  sins  «f  Jerakoam.  he  i 
not  therefrom.  a  KL  liL  ^ 

Depart  from  evil,  and  do  food ;  seek  peace,  and 
purwie  it  Fs.  ssatv.  14. 

8.  To  leave;  to  deviate  fhNn;  to  fonake; 

not  to  adhere  to  or  follow;  as,  we  camtoc 

depart  Cmn  our  rales. 

I  have  net  dtpetrttd  fnmk  thy  Jodnenta. 

n.  cais.  kil 

4  To  desist;  to  leave;  to  abandon;  aa.  ha 

woold  not  depart  from  his  purpose,  resote- 

tion,  or  demand.— S.  To  paaa  away;  to  be 

lost;  to  perish;  to  vanish. 

The  glory  Is  if^^ierftitf  from  IsmcL    sSaa.lv.  so. 


0.  To  die;  to  deceaae;  to  leave  thla  world. 

Lord,  now  ietteit  thoo  thy  servant  dfpart  in  pcnc*. 
according  to  diy  word.  Lake  a  «» 

7.  To  cease. 

The  prey  ^h/afaa*  not  Nah.ia.E. 

8.  To  deviate;  to  vary. 

If  the  plan  of  the  conventtoa  be  fcaad  ^depmtt 
from  republican  principles.  Madtttm, 

9.  In  law,  to  deviate  from  th€  tItJa  or  de- 


F&te,  fir,  fat,  fgll;       md,  met,  h^;       pfne,  pin;     n6te,  not,  mOve;       tdbe,  tub,  bvll;       otl*  pound;       11, 8c  abtme;     f,  8c.  Iiy. 


